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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 827conerzss, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Auaust 14, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rey. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almirhty God, within the sanctuary 
of our hearts our inmost thoughts and 
desires are sobered by the immense im- 
plications of the commission that is ours, 
In these days when our very thoughts 
affect our fellow men, not only here and 
there but everywhere across the vast 
expanses of this earth, for today and 
tomorrow, yea, even the forever, we 
pause that our hearts might be in tune 
with Thine. Create within us those in- 
sights of loyalty and wisdom that every 
act will portray those verities and integ- 
rities that cannot be shaken. As we de- 
pend upon Thee, may there emanate 
from this historic place such confidence 
that no days of darkness or conferences 
of confusion can incite fear in the hearts 
of men. We pray in the Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MeFaxLAxp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 13, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on today, August 14, 1951, the 
President had approved and signed the 
act (S. 1362) for the relief of Howard 
Lovell. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 4521. An act to amend and extend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 4948. An act to suspend certain im- 
port duties on lead. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 2736. An act to authorize advances 
for clothing and equipment to cadets at the 
Military Academy and the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy and to midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3911. An act to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost or lose their lives in the Armed Serv- 
ices of the United States during World War 
II or during any subsequent war or period 
of armed hostilities in which the United 
States may be engaged. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADJUSTMENT OF COMPENSATION OF 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Administrator, General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for adjust- 
ment in the compensation of certain em- 
ployees transferred to the General Serv- 
ices Administration from the Post Office 
Department pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 18 effective July 1, 1950, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING 
IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE—PETI- 
TION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a petition signed by 164 citizens of 
New Castle County, Del., praying for 
the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
alcoholic beverage advertising over the 
radio and television, as well as in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

I ask that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
petition will be received and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed.in 
the body of the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a telegram addressed to me 
by the Lithuanian American Council, 
protesting the delay in the ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on For- 


eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Rxcond, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 3, 1951, 
Hon. BRIEN MCMAHON, 
Senator of the United States, 
Senate Building: 
Our council, representing more than 1,000,- 
000 Americans of Lithuanian descent, ap- 
peals to you in this grave hour of distress 
for our brethren behind the iron curtain, 
that you may help us in the following mat- 
ter. Soviet-inspired efforts continue in en- 
deavor to break up Genocide Convention 
and to include its elements in future code 
of offenses against peace and security of 
mankind and in future Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights. Genocide Convention, which is 
already binding international law, can be 
fully applied to genocide in Lithuania and 
other Soviet-dominated countries, including 
such acts as breaking up families through 
deportation and for direct destruction. Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Convention deals specifically 
with deliberate creation of conditions of life 
calculated to bring about physical destruc- 
tion of the group. The outrageous Soviet 
genocidal practice dealing with kidnaping 
of children is also covered by this Conven- 
tion. We will be most grateful to you for 
your early reply in this matter. 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
By Dun. Prus Gricaltis, 
Executive Secretary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 

S. 664. A bill to amend section 4 of the act 
of May 5, 1870, as amended and codified, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the creation of 
corporations in the District of Columbia by 
general law,” and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 633); and 

H. R. 3957. A bill to provide that certain 
functions of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency which relate to building associations 
organized in, or doing business in, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall hereafter be per- 
formed by the Home Loan Bank Board, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 634). 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 1004. A bill to provide for the redemp- 
tion of District of Columbia tax stamps; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 635); 

S. 532. A bill to authorize the cancellation 
or settlement of claims of the District of 
Columbia against the estates of recipients 
of old-age assistance; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 636); and 

5.264. A bill to provide for granting to 
officers and members of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the White House and 
United States Park Police forces compensa- 
tory time for working on holidays; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 637). 

By Mr. CLEMENTS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S.491. A bill to amend the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 638); and 
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S. 1533. A bill to designate a Floyd B. Ol- 
son Memorial Triangle in the District of 
Columbia, and to authorize the erection of 
a memorial plaque in such triangle; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 639). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

S. 1999. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into an 
agreement with any State, Territory or pos- 
session of the United States, or any political 
subdivision thereof, to provide that the head 
of each department or agency of the United 
States shall comply with the requirements 
of any statute of such State, Territory, pos- 
session, or subdivision, which imposes upon 
employers generally the duty of withholding 
sums from the compensation of employees; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FLANDERS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, CHAVEZ: 

S. 2000. A bill to extend national service 
life insurance benefits to certain members 
of the Armed Forces who died in combat with 
the Japanese forces prior to April 20, 1942, 
or whose deaths are traceable to capture, 
siege or isolation by such forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CuHavez when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 2001. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Demetrius John Monoyioudes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2002. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a food and drug district office at 
Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr, LODGE: 

S. 2003. A bill for the relief of Baroness 
Renee Gordon Weld Durini; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTAIN STATE 
TAXES 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s Washington Post there 
appears a news item headed “Treasury 
bows to Vermont.” It is a very interest- 
ing news item for a Vermonter to read. 
Actually, it refers to the Treasury’s offer 
to cooperate with Vermont on the ques- 
tion of the withholding of taxes. A 
State law of Vermont provides for the 
withholding of taxes, and agencies of the 
Federal Government in Vermont have 
refused to follow the State law, as they 
have refused to follow similar State laws 
in Oregon and other States. 

However, my office has been in touch 
with the Treasury Department, and the 
Department is agreeable to cooperate 
with the State. An announcement to 
that effect was made in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

Therefore, I introduce a bill, the pur- 
pose of which is to permit the Treasury 
Department to make arrangements with 
States for the withholding of taxes by 
Federal organizations within a State or 
within subdivisions of a State. 

I ask that the bill be appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1999) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enter into an agreement with any 
State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, or any political subdi- 
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vision thereof, to provide that the head 
of each department or agency of the 
United States shall comply with the re- 
quirements of any statute of such State, 
Territory, possession, or subdivision, 
which imposes upon employers gener- 
ally the duty of withholding sums from 
the compensation of employees, intro- 
duced by Mr. FLANDERS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE- 
INSURANCE BENEFITS TO CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
extend national service life-insurance 
benefits to certain members of the 
Armed Forces who died in combat with 
the Japanese forces prior to April 20, 
1942, or whose deaths are traceable to 
capture, siege, or isolation by such 
forces. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with an explanatory 
statement by me be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The bill (S. 2000) to extend national 
service life-insurance benefits to certain 
members of the Armed Forces who died 
in combat with the Japanese forces 
prior to April 20, 1942, or whose deaths 
are traceable to capture, siege, or isola- 
tion by such forces, introduced by Mr. 
CHAVEZ, was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 602 (d) 
(2) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, is hereby amended 
by substituting a colon for the period at the 
end thereof and adding the following: “And 
provided further, That if such person, other 
than a member of the organized military 
(including guerrilla) forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, on or after Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and prior to April 20, 1942, died 
as the result of combat with, or capture, 
siege, or isolation by, the Japanese forces, 
such person shall be deemed to have applied 
for and to have been granted an aggregate 
amount of insurance of not less than $10,000 
and any additional insurance granted by vir- 
tue of this proviso shall be payable in the 
manner provided by this section.” 

Sec. 2. Section 602 (d) of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding the 
following new subsections: 

“(7) Any person in the active service, other 
than a member of the organized military 
(including guerrilla) forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, who was captured, 
besieged, or isolated by the Japanese forces 
on or after December 7, 1941, and prior to 
April 20, 1942, and died or dies on or after 
April 20, 1942, from a disability traceable to 
capture, siege, or isolation by such forces 
without having in force at the time of such 
death Government insurance under any act 
in the aggregate amount of $10,000, shall be 
deemed to haye applied for and to have 
been granted national service life insurance 
in an amount which together with any such 
Government insurance in force at the time of 
death shall aggregate $10,000 of insurance: 
Provided, That benefits under such insurance 
shall be payable in the manner and to the 
persons as stated in subsection (2). 
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“(8) Notwithstanding the time limitation 
for filing an application provided in subsec- 
tion (5), an application for payment of in- 
surance benefits authorized by the last pro- 
viso of subsection (2) or by subsection (7) 
shall be valid if filed in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration within —— years after the date of 
death of the insured or the date of this en- 
actment, whichever is later.” 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Cuavez is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 


Under the existing provisions of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, gratuitous insurance in the 
maximum amount of $5,000 is authorized in 
cases of deaths in line of duty between Oc- 
tober 8, 1940, and April 20, 1942, where the 
serviceman died without having in force 
an aggregate amount of Government insur- 
ance of at least $5,000.. Section 1 of the bill 
would increase this maximum amount of 
gratuitous insurance to $10,000 with respect 
to those members of our Armed Forces who 
were killed in combat with the Japanese be- 
tween December 7, 1941, and April 20, 1942, 
or who died as the result of capture, siege, 
or isolation by the Japanese during such 
period. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that most if not all of the men who died 
under these conditions during this period 
without $10,000 Government insurance would 
have applied for the maximum coverage if 
they had had a reasonable and normal op- 
portunity to do so, However, the sudden- 
ness of the attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
swift advance of the enemy on the Philip- 
pines, Wake Island, and other areas in the 
Pacific prevented most of them from making 
such applications and in many cases where 
applications may have been made, the 
records were lost or destroyed. 

Section 2 of the bill deals with those 
servicemen who were taken as prisoners of 
war, besieged or isolated by the Japanese 
during the same period of time but who did 
not die within such period. Many of them 
have subsequently died of malnutrition, dis- 
ease, and other results of enemy’s abuse 
and inhuman treatment. Among those liv- 
ing today are many who suffer from these 
conditions. They have inadequate or no in- 
surance coverage and are unable to meet 
good health requirements of the standard 
insurers. The bill would authorize a maxi- 
mum gratuitous insurance coverage in these 
cases of $10,000, conditioned, however, upon 
a finding that the death is traceable to such 
capture, siege, or isolation by the Japanese. 
Notwithstanding certain time limitations 
contained in the present law, applications 
for insurance authorized by the bill will be 
valid if filed in the Veterans’ Administration 
within 2 years after the date of death of 
the insured or the date of the bill’s enact- 
ment, whichever is later. The provisions of 
the bill would not extend to members of 
the organized military (including guerrilla 
forces) of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

H. R. 4521. An act to amend and extend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 4948. An act to suspend certain im- 
port duties on lead. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. MONRONEY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4386) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CONNALLY submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 4386, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4386, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

REVENUE ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McMAHON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4473) to provide revenue, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 241, a bill to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes, is on the 
calendar. That bill is commonly known 
as the long-range shipping bill. I have 
hope that between the consideration of 
some of the appropriation bills, as they 
come to the floor of the Senate from the 
committee, we may have an opportunity 
to bring up that bill for discussion and 
vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will not present that 
bill now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not present- 
ing the bill now, but, because the bill is so 
technical and so complicated and be- 
cause there is a possibility that we may 
discuss it soon, on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] I ask unanimous consent to 
submit to Serate bill 241 an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, which I 
now send to the desk and ask to have 
printed and lie on the table, so that all 
Senators may know what it is about. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
2 and printed, and will lie on the 

e. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO “SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4386) 

appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: At the proper place in the bill in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. . No funds or contract authoriza- 
tions made available by this act shall be 
used for the construction of any structure, 
work, or other project unless (1) such con- 
struction is certified by the Secretary of De- 
fense to be essential to national security, or 
(2) the construction of such structure work, 
or other project has been commenced prior 
to the enactment of this act, and substan- 
tial detriment to the interests of the United 
States will result if the proposed further con- 
struction is not carried out.” 
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Mr. WILLIAMS also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4386, making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 
1936—PRINTING OF PART 2 OF REPORT 
NO. 295 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed part 2 of Senate Re- 
port No. 295, accompanying the bill (S. 
241) to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to further promote the 
development and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Twenty-five postmasters. oF 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

Francis F. Healy, to be a member of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, vice Edward A. Dent, resigned. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

Address commenting on the lives of five 
great Americans, broadcast by Senator 
Dovuctas, on August 12, 1951, from Station 
WMAL, Washington, D. C. 

Editorial from the New York Times of 
August 13, 1951, entitled “Strictly But 
Strictly Phony,” relating to the peace mes- 
sage sent to President Truman by Soviet 
President Shvernik. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Report by him to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania on August 13, 1951, broadcast on 
August 13, 1951, entitled “Happenings In 
Washington, Program No. 47.“ 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

Address entitled “The Power of Choice,” 
delivered by Archibald MacLeish, at the 
commencement exercises at Radcliffe College, 
and published in the Atlantic Monthly. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

Address entitled “Education and the Pro- 
ductive Citizen,” delivered by Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commissioner of 
Education, on August 10, 1951, at the 1951 
commencement exercises of Bryant College, 
Providence, R. I. 


With- 
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By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “The Forgotten Man,” 
written by William G. Sumner, published in 
the United States News for November 2, 1936. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “An Ironic Fearfulness 
Is Delaying the Seaway,” published in the 
Minneapolis Star of August 11, 1951, relating 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Article entitled “Seaway Proponents Strong, 
But Foes Outmaneuver Them,” written by 
Leo Sonderegger and published in the Min- 
neapolis Star of August 11, 1951. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Article entitled “New Law Felt Likely to 
Force Prices Up,” written by Alfred Friendly 
and published in the Washington Post, re- 
lating to price roll-backs and the so-called 


Capehart amendment. 
By MR. SMATHERS: 


Article entitled “Pilots To Fly Story of 
MRA Across Nation,” published in the Miami 
Herald of July 4, 1951, and letter from Wil- 
liam M. Wolfarth, mayor of Miami, Fla., to 
Senator SMATHERS, under date of August 6, 
1951, relating to moral rearmament. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

Statement entitled “The Delaware Memo- 
rial Bridge,” printed in the souvenir program 
prepared for the dedication of the bridge on 
August 15, 1951. 


SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PAS- 
SAGE OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for about 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
York may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today, 
August 14, 1951, is the sixteenth anni- 
versary of the passage of the original 
Social Security Ast. Tha past 16 years 
of successful operation of our social se- 
curity system stand as a tribute to those 
men who had the fcresight and initia- 
tive to struggie for and enact the origi- 
nal law. It was signed by our late 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
on August 16, 1935, in order to provide 
some measure of protection for the av- 
erage citizen and his family against 
poverty-ridden old age. 

Of this act, President Roosevelt said, 
“This law, too, represents a cornerstone 
in a structure which is being built but 
is by no means complete.” Since its 
date of enactment it has proven its 
value. In 1935, some 26,000,000 persons 
worked in employment covered by the 
Social Security Act. By 1950, the 
growth in population and in the number 
of jobs had increased the social security 
coverage to 35,000,000. Last year, the 
Congress demonstrated its belief in and 
support of the social security program 
by extending coverage to an additional 
10,000,000 persons and substantially in- 
creasing its benefits, 

In fiscal 1951, some $1,500,000,000 
were paid out to beneficiaries of the old 
age and survivors insurance program to 
as Many as 4,000,000 persons per month. 
Through June 1951, a total of $4,874,- 
000,000 has been paid out to beneficiaries 
of the old age and survivors insurance 
program. 

When it is borne in mind that these 
payments have been made to millions of 
our aged citizens throughout the Nation 
and were based on contributions which 
these same citizens made to a common 
fund, we can indeed pay grateful trib- 
ute to the intelligent foresight of those 
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legislators and to the national leader- 
ship whose efforts led to the enactment 
of this vital program. 

There were many other features in 
the original Social Security Act, such 
as the public assistance program with 
its aid and benefits to the aged, to the 
blind, and to dependent children, which 
we have improved wherever possible. I 
for one, Mr. President, am thankful 
that the program was started when it 
was and that ensuing Congresses and 
administrations have kept the program 
alive and growing. 

For my part I intend to do what I can 
to carry on this great work, to expand 
and extend the social security program 
which plays so large a role in the welfare 
and the security of this Nation and its 
people. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at the end of these re- 
marks the historic statement made by 
the late President Roosevelt when he 
signed the original Social Security Act 
on August 14, 1935. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


. PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENT UPON SIGNING THE 
SoctaL SECURITY Act, AUGUST 14, 1935 


Today a hope of many years’ standing is in 
large part fulfilled. The civilization of the 
past hundred years, with its startling indus- 
trial changes, has tended more and more to 
make life insecure. Young people have come 
to wonder what would be their lot when they 
came to old age. The man with a job has 
wondered how long the job would last. 

This social-security measure gives at least 
some protection to 30,000,000 of our citi- 
zens who will reap direct benefits through 
unemployment compensation, through old- 
age pensions, and through increased services 
for the protection of children and the pre- 
vention of ill health. 

We can never insure 100 percent of the 
population against 100 percent of the hazards 
and vicissitudes of life, but we have tried to 
frame a law which will give some measure 
of protection to the average citizen and to 
his family against the loss of a job and 
against poverty-ridden old age. 

This law, too, represents a cornerstone in 
a structure which is being built but is by no 
means complete. It is a structure intended 
to lessen the force of possible future depres- 
sions. It will act as a protection to future 
administrations against the necessity of go- 
ing deeply into debt to furnish relief to the 
needy. The law will flatten out the peaks 
and valleys of deflation and of inflation. It 
is, in short, a law that will take care of hu- 
man needs and at the same time provide for 
the United States an economic structure of 
vastly greater soundness. 

I congratulate all of you ladies and gen- 
tlemen, all of you in the Congress, in the 
executive departments and all of you who 
come from private life, and I thank you for 
your splendid efforts in behalf of this sound, 
needed, and patriotic legislation. 

If the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this long and arduous session 
had done nothing more than pass this bill, 
the session would be regarded as historic for 
all time. 


THE SITUATION AT WEST POINT si 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor» a let- 
ter which I sent yesterday to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, commenting on the de- 
plorable situation at West Point and call- 
ing attention to practices in other insti- 
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tutions where the football problem has 
been handled and where the honor sys- 
tem has also been handled. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avcust 13, 1951. 
Hon. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of Dejense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I know you are 
as much disturbed as we all are over the 
sad disclosures of the fall-down of the honor 
system at West Point. Having had some ex- 
perience with football and with the honor 
system during the time of my service at 
Princeton University, it has occurred to me 
that it might be helpful to you if I sent you 
some of my thoughts on the present situa- 
tion at the Military Academy. 

In the first place, I am unalterably op- 
posed to the suggestion that because of this 
incident football should be abolished. It is 
my considered judgment that football and 
other competitive sports are essential parts 
of the education and training of our young 
men between the ages of 18 and 25. This is 
the time of life when the average young man 
needs the stimulation of wholesome, manly 
competition with his fellows and any sug- 
gestion of eliminating this kind of competi- 
tion because of possible abuses seems to me 
to be getting at this subject from the wrong 
end. 

We had this problem at Princeton for 
many years, and we finally evolved some un- 
derstanding with our principal rivals, Yale 
and Harvard, which it seems to me the serv- 
ice academies could well give consideration 
to. In the first place, we do not permit 
first-year men, that is freshmen, to play on 
varsity teams at all. They can have their 
own freshman-year teams and compete with 
other freshmen, but we tried to break down 


the continuity of the so-called professional’ 


player by not letting him play the first year 
with the varsity team. Also, we have a very 
important rule which is that only 3 years of 
play on a varsity team is allowed. A boy 
cannot stay over to take an extra year and 
continue to play. We have found that these 
regulations have been successful in pre- 
venting the undesirable forms of proselyting, 
and I think a study of the agreements be- 
tween such institutions as Yale, Harvard, 


other members of the so-called Ivy League, 
would be helpful in this connection, 

It is my judgment that while the football 
abuses may have had a bearing on the cheat- 
ing in examinations because of the high 
pressure on the football boys to get by, it 
was not the motivating cause of the trouble. 
We should seek to keep our fine competitive 
sports above criticism by reasonable under- 
standings between the competing colleges. 

In the second place, with regard to the 
honor system, I am one of the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of it, but I believe its 
success depends entirely on the students. 
At Princeton we have had it for a great many 
years, and it is interesting to note that it 
was inaugurated by Woodrow Wilson, who 
brought it with him from the University of 
Virginia. We make a great feature of this 
honor system with our entering classes. Im- 
mediately upon a boy entering Princeton, 
he with his classmates are assembled, and 
the honor system is explained to them, first 
by some member of the faculty from the 
faculty standpoint, and then, and more im- 
portant, by an upper classman who has the 
responsibility for seeing that it is effective. 

I have been connected with Princeton for 
many years, both as an undergraduate and 
as an observer of its activities, and in all 
that time I have known of only: few viola- 
tions. When they occur the faculty may 
not even be advised. The matter is handled 
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by the student committee and when that 
body finds one of their associates guilty, the 
offender is quietly told to leave college. The 
students voluntarily take collective responsi- 
bility for the honor“ of the system. No one 
is called upon to tell on his fellows to the 
authorities. The boys are the enforcers by 
their own choice. Reports of violations are 
made to the elected student supervisors, 

Applying these principles to West Point, it 
seems to me the matter should be put up to 
the student body. They should be chal- 
lenged as to whether or not they want a re- 
establishment of the honor system. It 
should be made perfectly clear to them that 
it is up to them to carry through if the sys- 
tem is to succeed. 

My own judgment is that attention to the 
system at West Point has probably been too 
lax and with too much taken for granted. 
The boys have gotten into bad habits of do- 
ing things they know in their hearts to be 
wrong and apparently the faculty have con- 
doned those wrongs. It seems to me there 
should be a full investigation and I hope a 
complete study can be made of honor systems 
which have been successful, such as at 
Princeton and the University of Virginia, and 
steps should be taken either to reestablish 
the system at West Point and Annapolis on a 
sound basis, or the student body should face 
the fact that they do not want it and cannot 
enforce it, in which case they would go back 
to the old monitor system. The latter, of 
course, would be most unfortunate, but it 
would be up to the boys themselves to make 
the decision and assume the responsibility. 
It is my own judgment that this matter 
should be decided by the boys themselves. 

With regard to the offenders in this in- 
stance, it seems to the outside observer that 
the penalties under all the circumstances are 
too severe. Apparently many others have 
been guilty in recent years and it seems 
hardly just to apply penalties to boys who 
have confessed where others have gone scot 
free. But there can be no compromise with 
the evil of dishonesty in our armed services, 
These boys must find some way to atone for 
the wrong they have done if they are to be 
allowed to associate again with their fellows. 
This matter should be worked out among the 
students themselves and the terms on which 
these boys should be allowed to come back 
should be determined by the student body. 

I do hope these few thoughts will be of 
help to you in considering the implications 
of this situation. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
death today of Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst at the age of 88 years marks the 
passing from the journalistic field of a 
great man, a great American. He wasa 
controversial figure, a man of strong con- 
victions, a man always found on the side 
of the United States of America, as he 
sawit. He was a man of great influence, 
through his approximately 30 newspapers 
and magazines. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks, a brief statement 
which I made on March 3, 1947. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I think it is only fitting to say that the 
foundation of the Hearst fortune was laid 
in Virginia City, Nev., along with that of the 
MacKays, the Floods, and the Fairs, much of 
which was used in building up the first great 
city of San Francisco. George Hearst, father 
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of William Randolph Hearst, walked into 
Virginia City in the early days and later 
made a fortune through investments in min- 
ing property located in that city. It has 
always been a source of admiration to me 
that in Nevada was made the fortune which 
led to the founding of the great string of 
newspapers which today pay perhaps the 
largest salaries of any that are paid by any 
newspaper chain. Such salaries are paid to 
its leading men, its great reporters, and its 
great editors, such as Clarence Lindner, of 
San Francisco, and to Dick Berlin, of New 
York, for example; and while its owner, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, has been in the news- 
paper business for more than half a century, 
he is still his own best editor. Iam a great 
admirer of that chain of newspapers, not be- 
cause I always agree with them but because 
they are fearless and make the people think. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. Hearst’s father, 
George Hearst, served as United States 
Senator from California from March 23, 
1886, to August 4,1886. Mr. Hearst him- 
self served two terms in the United States 
Congress, in the Fifty-eighth Congress 
and the Fifty-ninth Congress, from 1903 
to 1907. He is survived by his gracious 
wife, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, and 
five fine sons, William Randolph, George, 
David, Randolph and John. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hayden McKellar 
Benton Hendrickson McMahon 
Brewster Hennings Millikin 
Bridges Hickenlooper Monroney 
Byrd Hill Mundt 
Cain Hoey Neely 
Capehart Holland Nixon 
Carison Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Case Hunt Pastore 
Chavez Ives Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas gore Smathers , 
Duff Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Ecton Long 8) 

Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Ferguson Malone Taft 
Flanders Martin Thye 

Frear Maybank Underwood 
Fulbright M Watkins 
George McCarthy Welker 
Gillette McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Keravver], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
are absent on official business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
WHERRY], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator fron. North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem], and the Senator 
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from Wisconsin [Mr. WII are absent 
on oificial business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from: New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
ct. use of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Swatuers in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


CIVIL-FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4386) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Corps of Engineers—Rivers and 
harbors and flood control,” on page 3, 
line 23, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$1,500,000” and insert “$1,525,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 4, 
line 12, after the word “aircraft”, to 
strike out the colon and the following 
additional provisos: “Provided further, 
That, during the current fiscal year, such 
appropriations shall not be used to start 
or resume any project for which funds 
were not allocated for construction in 


the preceding fiscal year; but this proviso 


shall not apply to any project for which 
funds are provided in this act: Provided 
further, That the project known as 
Buggs Island Reservoir, Va., and N. C., 
shall hereafter be designated as the John 
H. Kerr Dam and Reservoir.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Rivers and harbors,” on page 
5, line 16, after the word “States”, to 
insert “for payment annually of tuition 
fees of not to exceed 25 student officers 
of the Corps of Engineers at civil tech- 
nical institutions under the provisions 
of section 127a of the National Defense 
Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 535).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 3, after the word “Congress”, to 
strike out “$162,860,500" and insert 
“$213,932,613.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I submitted an amendment to 
diminish the total of this committee 
amendment by $50,300,000. I think I 
should say by way of clarification that 
yesterday I had printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks a de- 
scription of the specific projects which 
I thought might, with profit, be elimi- 
nated, together with the reasons why I 
thought they might be eliminated. Al- 
though my amendment to the pending 
committee amendment does not specify 
which projects should be eliminated, I 
take it that in the absence of a dis- 
claimer, the material which I have had 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
might serve as a guide. It now seems 
to me that on the whole the material I 
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submitted should be treated purely for 
illustrative purposes, and that it would 
be better for the Senate simply to make 
the cut in the appropriation and then 
trust to the Corps of Army Engineers, 
in consultation with the proper congres- 
sional committees to make such reduc- 
tions in amounts allotted to individual 
projects as seems proper provided the 
total cut is fifty and three-tenths mil- 
lions. 

So I should like to state, as a part of 
the legislative record of the debate on 
this subject, that this is merely a cut in 
the total amount for rivers and harbors, 
and the Corps of Engineers will with the 
help of committees exercise judgment 
as to which projects are to be eliminated 
and which projects are to be slowed 
down. 

With that understanding, I hope the 
debate on the amendment which I sub- 
mitted yesterday to the committee 
amendment, and which now lies at the 
desk, for the examination of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois whether he wishes to offer the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I do; I wish to 
have my amendment to the committee 
amendment considered as pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 6, line 3, it 
is proposed to strike out “$213,932,613” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$163,632,113.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Illinois to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not know how long it is necessary to 
discuss this subject. I discussed it at 
some length yesterday, when there were 
not many Senators in the Chamber. We 
have a somewhat larger group in the 
Senate today. I hope my colleagues will 
forgive me if I briefly recapitulate the 
argument, and I hope we may have a 
vea-and-nay vote on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

As I pointed out yesterday, we face 
not merely the danger of floods of water, 
but also the danger of a flood of infla- 
tion. I may say that my amendment to 
the committee amendment is directed 
not to the flood-control features of the 
pending bill, but to the rivers-and-har- 
bors features of the bill—primarily nav- 
igation projects. So any effect upon the 
control of floods would be very secondary 
indeed, in connection with the amend- 
ment which I have submitted to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. President, as we consider the in- 
dividual appropriation bills, it is always 
necessary to bear in mind the general 
financial situation of the Government. 
The Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget stated 6 weeks ago that his 
estimate of expenditures of the Federal 
Government for the coming year was 
$68,400,000,000. That may be so, but 
there are a large number of items which 
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probably are not included in that figure 
of $68,400,000,000. For example, one 
item which probably is not fully in- 
cluded consists of the expenditures for 
overseas bases, for which the Depart- 
ment of Defense is asking for an added 
appropriation of about $5,000,000,000. 
If the construction of overseas bases is 
carried on at an accelerated rate, as I 
hope it will be, then the amount which 
the Department has budgeted in Jan- 
uary for this purpose will not be suffi- 
cient, and the total will have to be in- 
creased by several billion dollars. 

Then we have the question of the war 
in Korea. It is not at all certain what 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et are as respects the war in Korea, and 
whether the Bureau of the Budget ex- 
pects the war in Korea to be immediately 
liquidated. In any event, it is certain 
that the Bureau of the Budget is not 
counting on having that war continue, 
or at least the Bureau of the Budget does 
not believe extraordinary expenses there 
will continue, beyond the end of this 
year. 

As I understand, in the estimates of 
the Bureau of the Budget no allowance 
is made for extraordinary military ex- 
penditures in Korea or in the Far East 
beyond December 31. We do not know 
what the future holds. We hope an hon- 
orable armistice and peace may be ob- 
tained in Korea, but it certainly would 
be very foolish for us to conclude that 
that will necessarily follow, and I do not 
think any of us wants a dishonorable 
peace or a dishonorable armistice in 
Korea. There will be large added costs 
here. 

Then we have the question of the ex- 
pansion of the Air Force. The present 
budget provides for 95 air groups. A dis- 
tinguished Member of this body has 
asked for 150 air groups. The very able 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Representative Vinson, of 
Georgia, has asked for 163 air groups. 
We are probably going to have a much 
larger expansion of the Air Force than 
was contemplated in the military budget 
submitted earlier. That will mean the 
addition of several billion dollars more. 

We know that in the past it has been 
the practice of most of the Government 
departments, after they have submitted 
their estimates for the regular appro- 
priation bills, later to request the enact- 
ment of supplemental deficiency appro- 
priation bills. So it seems to me most 
conservative to estimate that we are 
headed for expenditures during the com- 
ing year of not far from $80,000,000,000. 
Indeed, the distinguished Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Executive Ex- 
penditures has estimated that we shall 
appropriate a total of $90,000,000,000. 
All of this may not be spent in this fiscal 
year but we will nevertheless be obli- 
gated to carry out these expenditures 
very quickly. 

What revenue does the Government 
have to set against that? At the exist- 
ing rate of taxation, the Treasury esti- 
mated in January that the yield for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 would be $55,000,- 

- 000,000. That is an understatement, 
both because of the increase in prices 
and the increase in money incomes, 
which will augment the volume of tax 
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receipts, and also because there has been 
an increase in real income since the 
Treasury made its estimate. 

Some weeks ago, as I said yesterday, 
I made an independent estimate that 
most probably, at the existing rates of 
taxes, for the coming fiscal year the 
Government's income would be $61,000,- 
000,000. I was interested to find that 
members of the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, work- 
ing independently, reached an almost 
identical estimate, namely, $61,400,000,- 
000. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think it is 
safe to say that the magnitudes with 
which we are dealing are somewhere 
around $80,000,000,000 of expenditures 
and $61,000,000,000 of receipts. 

If the consequent gap of $19,000,000,- 
000 or anything approaching it is to oc- 
cur, it will mean that a flood of inflation 
will be let loose upon the American peo- 
ple. A deficit of $19,000,000,000 or even 
one of $12,000,000,000 or one of $10,000,- 
000,000 cannot be made good by savings 
out of the income on the part of the 
American people, at least not in a period 
prior to a formal declaration of war; and 
in the main the Treasury will have to 
get the money by going to the banks and 
asking the banks to lend it the money. 

In the old days, the Treasury used to 
print new money, printing-press money, 
or greenbacks, to make good a Govern- 
ment deficit. As a result, as the Civil 
War evidenced, there would be an in- 
crease in the volume of money much 
greater than the increase in the quan- 
tity of goods; and, as a consequence, 
there would ensue a rise in the price 
level, and inflation. 

Nowadays, however, the Treasury does 
not resort to the expedient of printing 
new money. It goes to the banks, and 
the banks create deposits against which 
the Treasury can draw. The banks will 
give to the Government, in return for 
the bonds which they buy, a checking 
deposit, against which the Government 
draws, just as, when a private business 
man goes to a bank to borrow what he 
receives is a checking account, against 
which he draws checks. The banks will 
increase their loans to the Government 
in a given ratio to their capital assets, 
and throughout the banking system of 
the country there will be a general ex- 
pansion in the amount of check-book 
money which is thus created. The Gov- 
ernment will then write checks against 
this money, and the total supply of 
money, including credit, in relationship 
to goods, will increase. When more 
money is put on one side and not ap- 
preciably more goods on the other, it 
is then obvious that the price level, 
which is the ratio between the quantity 
of money and credit, on the one hand, 
to the quantity of goods on the other, 
will rise; and that, of course, is inflation. 

Mr. President, unless we reduce ex- 
penditures and increase taxes, we are, 
in my judgment, headed for a terrific 
inflation during the coming year. The 
price level will rise, not by 5 percent or 
6 percent, but by 10 percent, 15 percent, 
and possibly by 20 percent. The flood 
waters of inflation are already gathering, 
and the movement is given added im- 
petus every time we pass an appropria- 
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tion bill on the floor of Congress, be- 
cause we are appropriating money for 
which, at present, we do not have in 
sight the equivalent revenues. The dif- 
ference will have to be made good by 
Government borrowing, with all tle in- 
flation which that will bring. ; 

Mr. President, in the past year we 
have already suffered an increase of 9 
percent in the cost of living. It has 
caused a great deal of trouble. It has 
eaten into the fixed incomes of people. 
It has diminished the amount which 
widows and orphans can buy with their 
annuities or with the bonds which they 
own. It has made the position of the 
salaried workers more difficult, because 
Salaries never rise as rapidly as does 
the cost of living. It has increased 
labor strife, because wages do not re- 
spond so readily to the incease in the 
cost of living as they might. It has 
diminished the value of insurance poli- 
cies. It has diminished the purchasing 
power of the endowments of our chari- 
table institutions, our colleges, and our 
universities. Already great trouble has 
been caused; and if the inflationary 
movement continues, still more trouble 
will be caused, with still greater in- 
roads upon the real income of the 
Imerican people. 

Mr. President, if inflation sweeps 
across the Nation and destroys the 
middle class, if we become separated 
into a group of speculators, on the one 
hand, and a group ground down into a 
low standard of living, on the other, I 
shudder for the political future of the 
United States. It was the inflation in 
Germany in the early twenties which 
destroyed the middle class there and 
roughly separated Germany into groups 
composed of Fascists, on the one hand, 
and of Communists, on the other. The 
political solidarity of this country, in my 
judgment, depends upon the mainte- 
nance of a strong middle class, and every 
time we act in such a way as to increase 
the cost of living we loose upon them 
a flood, not of water but of inflation, 
which sweeps away their very substance 
and causes even far greater damage than 
the floods which recently swept over the 
plains of Kansas and went down the Kaw 
River to the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
So we should consider these two types 
of flood. We should beware in dealing 
with one kind of flood that we do not 
lose sight of another. 

Mr. President, I know it is said that 
the amendment which I have proposed 
will save only $50,000,000. To me that 
used to seem a large, absolute amount 
of money; it still seems to me to be a 
large amount of money, but I realize it 
seems to be a small amount of money 
in comparison with the total budget. It 
represents only one-sixteenth of 1 per- 
cent of an $80,000,000,000 budget. But 
it happens to be the item which is before 
us at the moment, and we are beginning 
to learn that, in dealing with floods, we 
must not only dam the great rivers but 
must erect retaining dams in the tribu- 
tary streams, so that the freshets do not 
pour down from the small streams into 
the main current and into the main rivers 
and sweep away land. Similarly, as we 
deal with these relatively small rivulets 
of expenditures, though in the aggregate 
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they represent hundreds of millions of 
dollars, we need to realize that, if we 
do not take action to reduce the appro- 
priations, we are permitting them to 
swell the great stream of inflation which 
has already begun. So, if we can put 
a dam here and save $50,000,000, we are 
diminishing by that amount the total 
inflation which bids fair to engulf us. 

So, Mr. President, I urge Senators to 
consider very solemnly this appropria- 
tion. The House, when it had this bill 
under consideration, made total cuts 
from the budget of about $124,000,000. 
Then came the Kansas floods. As I said 
yesterday, I do not wish to oppose, and 
will not oppose, the building of dams on 
the rivers of Kansas to check any simi- 
lar floods, even though another such 
disastrous one probably will not occur 
again for a hundred years, but I do say 
we should not let ourselves be carried off 
our feet by the occurrence. We should 
not let the Corps of Army Engineers and 
their supporters blind our eyes to the 
still greater danger in the offing, which 
is inflation as a result of the war and 
our preparation against Russia. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will tae this amendment very seriously. 
I do not advance it in any criticism of 
the committee. I know that the com- 
mittee worked hard and faithfully. I 
know that in the minds of the commit- 
tee there was constantly the fear, “If we 
do not provide this sum, suppose there 
should be a another flood of catastrophic 
proportions, we shall be blamed, as some 
of our colleagues in this body have been 
blamed for not voting for appropria- 
tions to construct dams in Kansas, in 
view of the flood which has occurred.” 
I give full credit to the committee for 
being extremely conscientious in the per- 
formance of its duties, even though my 
particular amendment is directed pri- 
marily at navigation and not at flood 
control. But I submit that the Senate 
still should consider this matter, and 
realize the still greater danger which 
is ahead. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In connection 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Illinois, that some Senators have been 
criticized for not voting for certain Pick- 
Sloan dams, I agree with him that we 
must increase our appropriation for es- 
sential flood control, and we must try to 
prevent recurrence of the very serious 
flood which occurred recently, although 
it may not come again with the same 
velocity in another 100 years. Yet, is it 
not a fact that all of the Pick-Sloan 
dams, except one, were above the im- 
mediate flood area, anc the other one, 
below the flood area, in the Kansas City 
area, where the $1,000,000,000 damage 
occurred? 

Mr. DOJGLAS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ihave seen a very 
accurate report with the location of 
those dams laid out on a map, which 
clearly indicated that in the face of such 
an unprecedented rainfall occurring 
within a few days, the Pick-Sloan dams, 
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had all of them been built, would not 
have prevented the Kansas City flood. 
This bill provides some money which will 
be used directly in the affected area. I 
hope that provision will remain in the 
bill 


Mr. DOUGLAS, I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to clear 
this up, if I may, first. 

Mr. CASE. So would I. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will yield later to 
the Senator from South Dakota, but, at 
the moment, I should like to reply to the 
Senator from Virginia. I should like to 
point out that the amendment which I 
have offered is not directed to the flood- 
control features of this bill. It is di- 
rected to the rivers and harbors section 
of the bill. The connection of that ap- 
propriation with flood control is very 
dubious indeed. But what I am really 
doing is seeking to have stricken out 
appropriations which would be made 
primarily for navigation. 

I should like further to clarify the 
point that I am not proposing specific 
reductions, I introduced into the Rec- 
orp yesterday material for purely illus- 
trative purposes, and it is the parliamen- 
tary understanding that the reduction 
proposed by me could be allocated by the 
Corps of Engineers, in consultation with 
congressional committees who would 
have remaining $162,000,000 worth of 
projects which they could carry forward. 

Mr. CASE. I desired to comment on 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia has said. It is possibly true 
that some of the local dams would not 
have had any effect on the flood in the 
immediate area, but certainly the great- 
est damage occurred after the Kansas 
River and the Missouri River came to- 
gether. It would be incorrect to have 
the Recorp show that the completion of 
all the dams included in the Pick-Sloan 
plan would not have prevented a great 
deal of the damage which occurred, for 
certainly when the major dams are con- 
structed in the upper reaches of the Mis- 
souri River it will make it possible to 
stop the excess flow of the Missouri 
River. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to say 
to the Senator precisely what I said to 
the Senator from Virginia, that my 
amendment does not touch flood con- 
trol. It is directed to rivers and harbors 
and navigation. 

Mr. RORENTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROEERTSON. I do not question 
the fact that the rainfall in the area 
protected by the Garrison Dam or any 
of the other big dams would have an 
effect around the Kansas City area. My 
information is that the excessive rain- 
fall, following a period of unusually 
heavy rains, occurred below where the 
dams were located or where others 
would be built, and therefore it is nec- 
essary that there be levees and other 
flood protection not involved in dam 
construction. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the total 
plan contemplates a system of regula- 
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tion whereby the heavy flow of the Mis- 
souri River itself can be reduced so that 
the rains in the lower areas can be ac- 
commodated in the channel. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We do not know 
where the next rainfall will be. It may 
be in some other area. 

Mr. CASE. With reference to the ob- 
servation which the Senator from Illi- 
nois has made that his amendment ap- 
plies to rivers and harbors and not to 
flood control, that is, of course, correct. 
I should like to ask a question or two 
about his amendment in the light of the 
illustrative material which he placed in 
the Recorp yesterday. As I read the 
Rr con, I noted that the first project, on 
page 9852 of the Recorp, is the De- 
mopolis lock and dam, in Alabama. The 
Senator lists what the House proposes, 
what the Senate committee proposes, 
and then what the Douglas amendment 
proposes. I should like to know whether 
what is proposed would be advisory upon 
the Corps of Engineers, if not compul- 
sory, if the Douglas amendment were 
adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I decided to offer it 
merely as an illustration of how the cut 
could be made. The Corps of Engineers 
would have discretion as to how to apply 
the cut of $50,300,000. Sleeping over it 
during the night, a proper sense of mod- 
esty has come over me, and while I am 
critical of the Corps of Engineers in 
many ways, I certainly do not presume 
to think that I know more about the 
technical advantages and disadvantages 
of all those projects that does the Corps 
of Engineers. I do not quarrel with the 
Corps so far as its technical knowledge 
is concerned, but I think that sometimes 
they suffer from an undue appetite for 
appropriations. If we can limit the total 
number of calories which they take in, 
they can handle the distribution of those 
calories very well themselyes. I want to 
shut off some of the feed in the trough 
and limit the diet of the Corps of Engi- 
neers by allowing them to distribute the 
diet as they wish. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will yield 
further, the first one of the projects 
mentioned by the Senator is the Demop- 
olis lock and dam in Alabama, for which 
the budget proposed $4,500,000. The 
House allowed $4,000,000, and the Sen- 
ate committee recommended $4,000,000. 

The next line says “Douglas amend- 
ment O.” If the Douglas amendment is 
adopted, we should understand that the 
entire list, beginning with the Demopolis 
lock and dam, as well as the other 
tables, is illustrative, and not binding 
on the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. The problem of reducing 
appropriations, of course, is a difficult 
one. Whenever we become specific, 
those who feel that their funds are re- 
duced resent it, and when the provision 
is put in general terms, the Senate is 
not saying who shall do the cutting, 
except that it is not to be left to some 
bureau downtown, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I tried to steer a 
course between Scylla and Charybdis, 
between specificity and generalization. 

Mr. CASE. That is a pretty difficult 
course to chart. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. But it is a safe course 
for America. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator know 
how much money is available to the 
Corps of Engineers for rivers and har- 
bors? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I could prepare a 
tabulation. 

Mr. CASE. I was wondering if the 
$50,000,000 reduction the Senator from 
Illinois proposes bears any relation to 
the funds which the Corps has on hand, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has no direct con- 
nection. That is one of the factors taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. CASE. In making a cut it is im- 
portant to know whether funds are 
available to carry on the work. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Presumably the 
Corps of Engineers would take that into 
account, and it is my proposal that they 
should. My proposal is that the respon- 
sibility be transferred from the Senate 
to the Corps of Engineers and the Corps 
would take into consideration the 
amount of funds available, together with 
the worthwhileness of the various proj- 
ects, in determining where the cut of 
$50,000,000 should be made, but work- 
ing always in close cooperation with the 
Senate and House Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. CASE. Experience has shown 
that there are some years when the 
Corps of Engineers has unobligated bal- 
ances, and some years when it has not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the Senate hear- 
ings, on page 19, it will be found that 
General Pick stated that the unobligated 
balance for existing rivers and harbors 
work amounted to $17,800,000. 

Mr. CASE. Seventeen million dollars? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Seventeen million 
eight hundred thousand dollars, or just 
about one-third of the cut which I am 
proposing to make. 

Mr. CASE. It occurs to me that if 
the Corps of Engineers has $17,800,000 
available for various projects, that 
amount could be taken into considera- 
tion in deciding on the amount that is 
to be appropriated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
South Dakota takes at least one step out 
of three along with me. Since the Sen- 
ator would take one step out of the three, 
I suggest he take the remaining two steps 
along with me. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota would like to go along with the 
Senator from Illinois if he could be 
shown that a $50,000,000 cut could be 
made and at the same time the work 
which is in progress could be efficiently 
carried on. But it is difficult to go along 
unless it can be shown what the unex- 
pended appropriations are that can be 
used in addition to the amounts needed 
for continuing contracts in connection 
with which there will be severe losses if 
there are not sufficient funds to fulfill 
them. If there are not sufficient funds 
there will be losses in connection with 
the contracts and losses in connection 
with the work itself. With different 
types of excavations there can be losses 
from erosion of excavated banks or par- 
tially excavated banks, and to make a 
cut in the appropriation stand the test, 
information as to such conditions really 
is necessary. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that none of 
the cuts proposed can be made without 
causing pain. Every time the amount 
appropriated represents a decrease from 
the amount requested there are created 
some unhappy hearts, there are injured 
the emotions and psyches of certain local 
communities. But the question is 
whether the pain that is inflicted is as 
great as the savings obtained. The trou- 
ble is that we are all for economies in 
general, but when we come to a specific 
project, then we can always find every 
reason on earth why economy should not 
be applied in every instance. The result 
is there is a great deal of general talk, 
but no action. 

Mr, CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is trying not to contribute to 
general talk, but is trying to get down 
to the meat of the matter, and ascertain 
whether we can make some cuts, and 
have them stand up, so that the proposed 
cuts will not result in our being penny 
wise and pound foolish. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I say is that a 
cut of $50,000,000 as proposed by me, is 
necessary in the public interest, in view 
of the inflation which threatens us. 
Probably the Corps of Engineers, in con- 
sultation with the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations, are better 
qualified to allocate the cuts among indi- 
vidual projects than are the committees 
of the Senate and the House themselves; 
certainly than the Senator from Illineis. 


Therefore, in view of all these facts, and 


in view of the very interesting point the 
Senator from South Dakota has devel- 
oped in his questioning, that there is al- 
ready an unobligated surplus of about 
$18,000,000 which could be applied, I sub- 
mit that the cut now proposed of a little 
more than $50,000,000 is very sensible. 
True, it will mean some reduction in the 
rate of construction of projects already 
begun; but, in view of the world situa- 
tion, is that so terrible? As a matter of 
fact, I think, from the hasty computa- 
tion I have made, it would not mean a 
reduction of more than 15 percent in the 
rate of construction of these projects, 
when we take the unobligated balances 
into account. Is the slowing down of 
river work by 15 percent going to cause 
the heavens to fall? 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the Senator 
from Illinois that a cut of $50,000,000 
from the sum of approximately $213,- 
900,000 represents a 25-percent cut, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was taking into ac- 
count the unexpended balances. 

Mr. CASE. The testimony indicates 
that there is an unexpended balance of 
$17,000,000-plus. If the Senator offered 
an amendment for a cut in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000,000, or a 10-percent 
cut, which would be approximately the 
amount of unexpended balances, I would 
be inclined to support it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If my present 
amendment fails of adoption, I may be 
back with an amendment proposing a 
$25,000,000 cut if the vote on my pend- 
ing amendment indicates any possibility 
of success. But I want to get as great 
a reduction as is possible because of the 
seriousness of the general situation. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois would present some concrete evi- 
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dence to show how the proposed cut 
could be applied without injuring the 
progress of the work, so we would not be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish, I could 
be more inclined to support his proposal. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. On Friday last dis- 
cussion took place on the floor of the 
Senate in regard to reporting the bill, 
when not many of us knew what was 
happening. The speed with which the 
bill was considered following the report 
was a violation of the Reorganization 
Act of 1946, one of whose sponsors, the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mowroney], is now in the Chamber. 
That congressional reorganization meas- 
ure provides for a 3-day wait before ap- 
propriation bills can be considered. 

The Senate has not been acting at 
such a rapid rate of speed that such a 
period of delay would greatly slow down 
the work of Congress. But we are ready 
to waive that point. We were ready to 
take up the bill even though some of us 
had only 3 hours in which to work on 
the text of the bill. I worked on the 
text of the bill during the short time we 
had in which to do so after it was re- 
ported, and submitted the amendment, 
and the illustrative cases which, I want 
to say, should be treated as purely illus- 
trative, even though I had spent a con- 
siderable amount of study on the bill as 
it had passed the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senator from South Dakota is an- 
ticipating that the proposal for a $50,- 
000,000 cut will be defeated, and he 
wants me then to submit another set of 
illustrations applying to a $25,000,000 
cut, which he expects will also be de- 
feated. I am not so fast a race horse as 
to be able to run the course necessary to 
be run in an hour, but I can suggest that 
from the illustrative cases it can at least 
be seen how the cut can be allocated. 
If the Senator will analyze the cases he 
will find that most of the money covered 
by the item under consideration is pro- 
rosed not to be spent for levees, but for 
navigation purposes. As the result of 
the Kansas floods the Corps of Army 
Engineers and its supporters are selling 
not only their flood- control projects but 
also their navigation policies to the 
American people. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted, and in order to clear my 
skirts, I may say that some of the proj- 
ects which I have shown can be elimi- 
nated are located in my own State of 
Illinois. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia read in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp this morning the wording of the 
Senator from Illinois. The Senator 
stated on the floor just now that he ex- 
pected, if the cut proposed by him 
should be adopted, the Corps of Engi- 
neers would apply the cut, giving pri- 
ority to those projects most essential to 
the national defense effort. But that is 
not the exact language used in connec- 
tion with offering the amendment. The 
amendment, which will become a part 
of the law, does not so direct. Is the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois will- 
ing to amend his amendment so that the 
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congressional legal direction will con- 
form to the congressional intent which 
the Senator has just stated? Will the 
Senator from Illinois accept such a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; just so that the 
total cut will remain. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
change the language to that effect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know that 
any change in language is needed, be- 
cause what we are doing by way of 
amending the committee amendment is 
merely a cut in the total amount, with 
the report merely guiding, not precisely 
legally controlling, as I see it. All Iam 
seeking to do is to decrease the total 
amount and allow the Corps of Engi- 
neers, as a result of the parliamentary 
record which we are making, to allocate 
the cut as they think best. The illus- 
trations I have placed in the Recorp 
were more or less the suggestions of one 
Senator, after having spent a great deal 
of preparatory time, but being somewhat 
pushed yesterday to get the material 
into final form. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator 
from Illinois will yield further, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia looked over the list. 
If he were the Engineering Corps he 
would adopt some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Senator from Illinois, but 
not all of them. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia wants to know if it is clearly un- 
derstood, if this amendment should be 
adopted, that it is the intent of the Con- 
gress—just as much so as if we had put 
it in the report, which is not law, but 
rather a gentleman’s agreement be- 
tween the Congress and the engineers— 
that if the total made available is re- 
duced by the sum of $50,000,000, the en- 
gineers shall then proceed to give pri- 
ority to those projects, included in 
either the House or Senate language, 
which in the opinion of the engineers 
are the most essential to our defense 
effort. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Virginia is completely correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield to my good friend from Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I notice that the 
Senator from Illinois, in making sug- 
gestions on page 9852 of the RECORD 
as to the projects which he thought 
might well be reduced, left out the 
vitally needed power projects which 
have been so highly recommended by 
the committee, by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, by the Defense 
Power Administrator, by the budget, and 
even by the Department of Defense itself, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, 
many of the power projects in the 
Northwest are in the flood-control sec- 
tion of the bill. This amendment is not 
directed to the flood-control section, 
but to the rivers and harbors or navi- 
gation section, except for the Dalles and 
Ice Harbor projects. But I did not in- 
clude them in this list. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Am I to assume 
from that, when we are talking about 
what is the intent of the Douglas amend- 
ment, that the Senator from Illinois 
would suggest to the Army engineers, if 
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the bill were to be reduced by the pro- 
posed amount, that they should proceed 
with the power projects, and effect their 
savings in the projects suggested? I 
want the record to be clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the intent of 
the amendment to give to the Corps of 
Army Engineers discretion as to which 
projects shall be affected by the re- 
duction. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the 
Corps of Army Engineers would attempt 
to ascertain the congressional intent 
from the debates, from the report, and 
from the mover of the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is concerned, in his 
illustration yesterday he did not include 
the projects referred to by the Senator 
from Washington among those to be 
eliminated. But the Senator from IIli- 
nois is a very junior Member of this 
body, and his opinion is not very con- 
trolling in the matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Again getting 
back to the intent, it seemed to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, in his hasty perusal 
of this subject, that these power projects 
might be the ones which should be given 
priority. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Washington will look at the Recorp of 
yesterday, in the first column on page 
9852, he will find that the Senator from 
Illinois expressed himself as believing 
that the Columbia Basin and the St. Law- 
rence River embrace the two areas where 
hydroelectric power can be developed 
better than in almost any other section, 
because of the fact that there is a steady 
flow and a rather precipitous fall of wa- 
ter. Those are the natural elements, so 
far as hydroelectric power is concerned, 
I have always been very favorable to the 
development of power in the Pacific 
Northwest, because I know of the large 
amount of water which the Columbia and 
its tributaries carry, the speed with which 
the water moves, the sharpness of the 
fall, and the high canyon walls on either 
side of the river, which make it possible 
to build reservoirs with great depth and 
not too much area. I believe that the 
Pacific Northwest, lacking coal, has its 
great asset in water power, and I want to 
see it developed. At the same time, I 
personally believe that in this emergency 
it might be well to have those projects 
carried on only if they were certified to 
be necessary in the national defense. 
Although the interests of my section are 
not directly and immediately bound up 
with power projects in the Pacific North- 
west, nevertheless, from the standpoint 
of the national interest, I believe that 
one of the things that should be done is 
to develop the potential power resources 
of the Columbia and the Snake Rivers. 
There are tremendous resources in the 
Snake River, in my judgment, which 
have not yet been fully discovered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is also familiar with the very strong 
and vigorous testimony on the part of 
the Department of Defense and the De- 
fense Production Administration, as to 
the vital necessity, now greater than 
ever, for power. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because of the atom- 
ic energy plants. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Because of the 
atomic energy plants, and also aluminum 
plants. 

I believe the Senator is familiar with 
the fact that the power projects are all 
reimbursable. If he is not, I must con- 
fess that I have not been so persuasive 
as I might be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When we come to 
that point, we touch on one of the great 
paradoxes in public-works projects, be- 
cause, as I understand, in the case of a 
public-power project the Government 
gets back not only the principal, but the 
interest. In the case of irrigation proj- 
ects it gets back the principal without 
the interest. But in a case in which we 
keep water off land, particularly in the 
Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, we get 
back neither principal nor interest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The last is a com- 
pletely out-of-pocket expense. This is 
an anomaly in the handling of water re- 
sources to which I think the Congress 
might with profit address itself. I will 
say that of all the projects, the power 
projects are most justifiable from the 
nae standpoint of Government sta- 

ility. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I have the feeling that perhaps I 
have been somewhat persuasive. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is al- 
ways persuasive. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. What is the nature of the 
recommended certification of the power 
projects in question, to which the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has recently made 
reference? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A letter from the 
President or from the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They may testify 
to that effect. 

Mr. CAIN. I invite the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
to the fact that, if I am not mistaken, 
the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion has strongly recommended every 
one of these proposed projects as being 
needed in our defense program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The chairman of 
the Munitions Board in the Department 
of Defense made one of the most vigor- 
ous pleas I have ever heard for these 
power projects. His statement is found 
on page 1525 of the Senate hearings. 

Mr. CAIN. Will my colleague say 
whether or not he knows of any person 
who has recommended that these proj- 
ects be not undertaken at the present 
time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My colleague sat 
in on all the hearings. He was very 
diligent in his attendance. I listened to 
many of them. I will say that there is 
not a single bit of testimony in opposi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, all the wit- 
nesses were quite concerned over the fact 
that these projects might not go forward. 

Mr. CAIN. It seems to be a case, then, 
in which the two Senators from Wash- 
ington are acting as interpreters of the 
committee record for the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prolong this discussion. I 
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hope very much that my amendment 
may be adopted. 

Let me close on a minor note. I re- 
peat that in the suggestion which I made, 
I eliminated certain projects in my own 
State, I am perfectly ready to have the 
Corps of Engineers cut the Illinois ap- 
propriations along with the others. 
However, I should like to add that I was 
somewhat interested in the geography of 
the committee, because, in its listing of 
Illinois projects, it included as an IIli- 
nois project the project for the Falls of 
St. Anthony in Minnesota. I had always 
understood that the Falls of St. An- 
thony were located in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. 

I have seen maps of the United States 
as conceived by Bostonians, showing the 
west coast of the United States only a 
little way beyond the Hudson River, with 
Boston and Harvard taking up a large 
portion of the country. Similarly, I 
have seen maps of the United States, as 
conceived by Texans, in which San An- 
tonio is shown with the Isthmus of 
Panama and El Paso around San Diego, 
Texarkana is at the Canadian border. 
I have even seen maps of the United 
States as conceived by Hollywood, in 
which Hollywood is cheek-by-jowl with 
New York. 

I wish to say that we in Illinois do not 
suffer from such delusions of grandeur. 
We are perfectly willing to have the 
State of Illinois confined within its geo- 
graphical boundaries—on the west by 
the Mississippi River, on the south by the 
Ohio, on the east by the Wabash and a 
line running from the confluence of the 
Wabash with another stream to Lake 
Michigan, and on the north by a line 
about 80 miles north of the lower ex- 
tremity of Lake Michigan. 

As I say, this is only a minor note on 
which to end, but I really got a great 
deal of amusement from the commit- 
tee’s geography, placing the Falls of 
St. Anthony in the list of Illinois proj- 
* ects; also in including among the list 
of Illinois projects a project located on 
the west side of the Mississippi River at 
Clinton, Iowa, that very estimable State 
to the west of Illinois. The project is 
opposite the town of Fulton, it is true, 
but it is not in the State of Illinois. 
The New Cumberland locks and dam in 
Ohio are listed on page 19 of the com- 
mittee report as being an Illinois project. 
Ohio is not yet in Illinois. Greenup 
locks and dam are in Kentucky. What 
I am trying to say is that the commit- 
tee, although very generous, did not pro- 
vide as much money for projects in Illi- 
nois as might be inferred from the kind 
of geography in which they have in- 
dulged. However, whatever the project, 
and regardless of whether the committee 
desires to enlarge the boundaries of Illi- 
nois, we in Illinois are willing to take our 
share of the cut. All we ask is a square 
deal, with no favoritism shown. We do 
ask, however, for economy. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I find 
myself in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dove.as] for several reasons. 

It is difficult to fully present the situa- 
tion which confronts the Committee on 
Appropriations in the matter of budget 
estimates for public works. The item 
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“Public works” includes navigation work, 
flood-control work, power development, 
irrigation, domestic water supplies, and 
other factors. Therefore, the term 
“rivers and harbors,” as a division of 
the bill, or “flood control,” as a divi- 
sion of the bill, is a misnomer. 

Projects may be gathered together 
under these two general headings, but 
under each of the headings there will 
be listed projects which have very great 
value in fields represented by other 
headings. For example, under the head- 
ing “Rivers and harbors” in the bill there 
is an item of $4,100,000 for the Arkansas 
River area. It is under the heading of 
“Rivers and harbors.” It is properly 
there because the major aspects are 
navigational. However, while they are 
navigational in the long view of the pic- 
ture, the most immediate need in that 
area is for flood control. The item is of 
greater importance to the State of 
Arkansas at this minute because of its 
flood-control factor than because of any 
aid which would be given to navigation. 

It so happens that the river flows down 
an alluvial valley which lies at a very 
slight elevation above the sea. It is a 
river subject to quick flash floods. The 
committee had before it not only word 
pictures of the devastation caused by 
that flooding river, but inn smerable 
photographs, which were even more elo- 
quent of the facts. 

The people in that area, who own and 
operate the most fertile and productive 
farm land in Arkansas, face a continuing 
and irreparable loss of their freehold, 
It is not a matter of a little chewing 
away of small pieces of land, which one 
can write off as a loss. In many in- 
stances, when the river is in flood, it will 
cut across narrow necks of its sharp 
curves and eat into and utterly destroy 
and take down to the gulf tens of acres 
and even hundreds of acres of the best 
agricultural land in that area. It is a 
loss which cannot be compensated for. 
It is impossible to put back land that 
has been washed away. It can mean 
a complete loss of all they have in the 
world to a number of families in one 
season, 

This is the situation which faced us 
in that area. It was accentuated, of 
course, by the heavy rains of this year. 
So much so that we had a supplemental 
estimate made covering bank stabiliza- 
tions in that area. Bank stabilization 
will effect two purposes. By holding the 
banks it will hold the channels, and thus 
maintain navigation. But beyond that, 
it will safeguard the fertile land on either 
side of that wandering and meander- 
ing and changing river. Yet that item 
appears under the heading “Rivers and 
harbors.” 

Let us go to the Pacific Northwest. 
The McNary Dam is included under the 
heading of “Rivers and harbors.” Yet 
90 percent of the capital investment in 
that huge structure will be charged to 
hydroelectric power. Incidentally, every 
dollar of it will be repaid to the Federal 
Treasury with interest, and there will be 
a very considerable overpayment within 
the 50-year period. I make the last 
statement because we have had experi- 
ence upon which to base it. There is a 
completed dam on the Columbia River, 
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the Bonneville Dam. It also has its 
major investment charged to power. We 
have had an experience of 14 percent of 
the 50-year period of operation of that 
dam. At the present time we have facts 
to which we can refer. In that 14 per- 
cent of the 50-year period there has been 
returned to the Treasury in net revenues 
28 percent of the capital investment, or 
$2 for every $1 required by the pay-out 
schedule. That is exclusive of interest 
on the capital investment. So we know 
what is happening there. We know that 
the power from these dams is already in 
demand. We do not have to put on a 
sales camapign. We need only to give 
an opportunity to get the power to those 
who need it. Those dams are included 
in the rivers and harbors section of the 
bill. That is also true of Chief Joseph 
Dam, in the State of Washington, now 
3 years under construction. 

It is true of Albeni Falls Dam, in 
Idaho, on the Pend Oreille River, a trib- 
utary of the Columbia River, which will 
be chargeable as an investment to pow- 
er, and will be reimbursable to the extent 
of 99% percent of its total cost, and 
will generate approximately forty-odd- 
thousand kilowatts of power itself, but 
will add, in power downstream, as a re- 
sult of stream regulation, 265,000 kilo- 
watts of power. That dam appears as 
a flood-control project. There are 
others of like character. 

Now let us consider other flood-con- 
trol projects where the same thing oc- 
curs, namely, where there is such multi- 
ple purpose as in some instances to 
leave one in doubt as to whether the 
project should be classified under flood 
control or should be classified under 
rivers and harbors. 

There is, for instance, the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam, on the Missouri River, a flood- 
control project. Below it will be a re- 
regulating dam, known as Gavins Point 
Dam. The Fort Randall Dam, which 
will be a great storage reservoir to hold 
back flood waters, will also be a storage 
reservoir to regulate water fiow in the 
Missouri River and to maintain a 9- 
foot navigation channel in that river. 
The Gavins Point Dam, below the Fort 
Randall Dam, is absolutely essential if 
the waters stored in the great dam 
above it are to achieve the purpose for 
which the main dam holds them in 
storage. That regulating dam will per- 
mit of continuous power supply which 
cannot be obtained from the flood-con- 
trol dam if it is to answer its major 
purpose of flood control. The Gavins 
Point Dam will regulate the flow of wa- 
ters released from the Fort Randall 
Dam, down the Missouri River, so as to 
maintain the steady flow necessary for 
navigational purposes. Yet, both of 
them appear under flood control. 

So, Mr. President, when we consider 
the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to the committee 
amendment, we cannot consider it as a 
proposed cut in appropriations for pure- 
ly navigational purposes. It is a cut 
which will reach all types of public 
works, if it is adopted and applied. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee is 
composed of members who have served 
on it for several years. Some of its 
Members came to it from service on the 
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Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Those of us who 
serve on the subcommittee have lived 
with most of these projects. We have 
recommended the initial appropriations 
for investigation, the appropriations 
for the planning, prior to construction, 
the appropriations for the first con- 
struction, and we have recommended 
the appropriations which have made it 
possible for an orderly program of con- 
struction to be followed. 

It is difficult for anyone to stand on 
the floor of the Senate and present in 
an intelligible and comprehensive way 
all the data in the case of the various 
projects which were under consideration 
by the committee when these several 
amounts were recommended for appro- 
priation. 

I merely wish to say that the com- 
mittee had the data, and the commit- 
tee is familiar, and has been familiar for 
several years, with the data; and the fig- 
ures now before the Senate represent 
the consensus of judgment of the com- 
mittee as to the amount of money nec- 
essary to be appropriated in order to 
carry on adopted works schedules with 
reference to progress payments on con- 
tinuing contracts, and amounts neces- 
sary this year to complete the projects 
which can be completed this year, and 
the amounts necessary in a very few 
instances to begin new construction, in 
each of which cases, Mr. President, the 
new construction has been recommended 
as essential as a part of the defense pro- 
gram of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not also true 
that while the committee was consider- 
ing these several projects, the commit- 
tee had before it, for the most part, the 
Chief of Engineers, the Deputy Chief of 
Engineers, and also the budget officer 
and we reached the conclusions shown 
in this bill after talking with them and 
having them either in the room with us 
or occasionally in the adjoining rooms 
when other matters were brought up; 
we had their advice and consent to every 
item in this bill. Does not the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. CORDON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is correct. 

Mr. President, the committee had the 
justifications which were prepared by 
the Corps of Engineers. The commit- 
tee had access to the printed reports on 
the hearings on the House side. The 
commiitee had before it numerous wit- 
nesses, other than the official witnesses 
who represented the Corps of Engineers. 

It may be interesting to Senators to 
know that there appeared this year be- 
fore the subcommittee numerous wit- 
nesses from various places in the United 
States, sometimes coming singly or 
sometimes in groups, to present their 
cause to the committee. We had 25 Gov- 
ernment witnesses. Of course, most of 
them were from the staff of the Corps 
of Engineers, but they included mem- 
bers of the Bureau of the Budget; and, 
among others, they included the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who came before 
the committee and pleaded for appro- 
priations for the Corps of Engineers. 
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That is unusual. Ninety-seven Mem- 
bers of Congress, individual Senators or 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, appeared for different projects 
throughout the United States, and 189 
so-called outside witnesses also appeared. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How many taxpayers 
appeared before the committee? 

Mr. CORDON. I think I could assume 
that all of those who appeared as outside 
witnesses were taxpayers. None of them 
appeared to be mendicants. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Were not those who 
appeared from the outside primarily 
those who were interested in having 
specific projects approved? 

Mr. CORDON. Of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Naturally. There- 
fore, the testimony which came to the 
committee was testimony from persons 
who wanted projects approved. It was 
not testimony from the great mass of 
the people who will have to pay the 
taxes. 

Mr. CORDON. Only 189 of the 150,- 
000,000 people of the United States ap- 
peared as outside witnesses; that is cor- 
rect; but the rest of the 150,000,000 had 
the same door open to them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Were not all those 
who appeared persons who were inter- 
ested in having the projects approved? 
That is one trouble: Those who favor the 
projects were always represented, but it 
is very difficult to have the general 
public which pays the bills represented. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I shall 
go part way with my friend, the Senator 
from Illinois. I think it may be said 
that those who appeared, to the extent of 
189, might be said to be self-interested 
witnesses. I am quite sure that each of 
them appeared in behalf of an appro- 
priation from the Treasury for some 
specific need in his area. Of course, that 
is so; otherwise they would not have ap- 
peared, 

From time to time representatives of 
various organizations have appeared in 
the interest of cutting the appropria- 
tions. When I mentioned the number 
of witnesses I had in mind that it might 
be of interest for the Senate to under- 
stand something of how the information 
came to the committee. I think it is of 
interest to know that 189 persons from 
various sections of the United States 
were sufficiently interested in the dan- 
gers to their particular areas from the 
ravages of flood or the shoaling of navi- 
gable waters to pay their way to come 
to Washington and to present their case. 
That, I think, could properly be classed 
under the constitutional right of peti- 
tion. The Government witnesses came 
almost entirely at the request of the 
committee. We may say, I suppose, that 
they came with self-serving declara- 
tions. However, we enacted a law which 
directed them to do certain things; 
pursuant to it, they have done them, 
and they have returned to us with the 
reports which we demanded, and have 
presented the facts which we asked. So 
at least I think it would ill become us to 
condemn them for carrying out the 
duties we have imposed upon them. 
Neither can I find in my heart criticism 
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of the citizens of this country who came 
to Congress with their troubles, asking 
the Congress for such relief as it might 
be able to grant. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on the 
point raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senate Finance 
Committee is writing a new tax bill, and 
while I have not checked the records, 
I would assume that not to exceed 200 
people appeared before that committee 
for the purpose of presenting their 
views on taxes which will affect 150,000,- 
000 people. There, again, the commit- 
tee is open, as was the case with the 
Committee on Appropriations, to hear 
the people who are interested and con- 
cerned. I appreciate that difficulty is 
met, not only in the case of the Appro- 
priations Committee in connection with 
the civil-functions bill, but also in the 
case of the Finance Committee, and of 
every other committee of the Senate. 
The story is the same everywhere. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question and a comment? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield for a question, 
and then we will consider the comment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that it 
is a defect of our whole legislative proc- 
ess and our whole system of committee 
hearings that those who have a concen- 
trated interest are able to afford the time 
and the money to come here, or to have 
representatives here, but that the gen- 
eral public, which ultimately must bear 
the burden, find that, as they say, “it is 
not worth their time”? Take, for in- 
stance, the pending bill. I believe it calls 
for an appropriation of approximately 
$220,000,000 for rivers and harbors. 

Mr. CORDON. That is a little high, 
but it is good enough for the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Tha? amounts to $1.50 
per capita for each of the 150,000,000 
people of the United States. An aver- 
age family of five would pay only $7.50; 
that is, the share of this bill to the aver- 
age family of five would be only $7.50. 
The father of a family could scarcely 
afford to pay his railroad fare and to 
take the time to come to Washington in 
order to appear in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CORDON. His loss would not be 
comparable, let us say, to that of a man 
who stood in danger of losing his entire 
farm. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I desire to 
point out is that the private interest 
tends to be represented before our com- 
mittees, while the confused public in- 
terest finds it very difficult. The interest 
of any one taxpayer is small but of all 
taxpayers taken together is very large. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. The result is that the 
testimony which committees take, even 
with the best will in the world—and I am 
sure the Committee on Appropriations 
had the best will in the world—tends to 
be what the lawyers call ex parte testi- 
mony, testimony from one side, and 
therefore, although we greatly respect 
the members of this committee, the Sen- 
ator will forgive us if we sprinkle salt 
upon some of the statements made in 
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the record, because we know that the 
- testimony upon which the conclusion is 
certainly based is the testimony of per- 
sons who have axes to grind. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I desire to advert to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. I 
agree with my friend that, to a very great 
extent, we have presentations before 
our committee which are ex parte, in 
fact, though the committee is open to 
any who desire to come. It is very clear, 
though, that if all came who might be 
interested, the Senate, as a Senate, would 
have to shut up shop for any other busi- 
ness, because we would never be able to 
report a bill. However, I like to indulge 
a presumption, wild though it may be, 
that the members of a committee go 
about their business with some small 
modicum of judgment; that they seek to 
inform themselves of the facts; that 
they themselves are aware of the inter- 
est of those who have appeared, and 
that they attempt to weigh that inter- 
est and that testimony. I doubt, Mr. 
President, that very many bills are pre- 
sented on the floor of the United States 
Senate which are motivated either by 
emotion on the part of committee mem- 
bers or by an illusion or delusion result- 
ing from interested or self-serving testi- 
mony. I now yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. My only reason for rising was 
that the very able and distinguished 
Senator from Illinois was speaking about 
the faults of our method or system of 
appropriating funds, and of the com- 
mittee system. I am not attempting to 
quote the able and distinguished Senator 
verbatim, but his statement was to the 
effect that there was something wrong 
with our legislative system, with the 
committee system of recommending ap- 
propriations. I merely wanted to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
what he would advocate with respect to 
the form of our legislative body, or what 
he would propose as a substitute for the 
committee system which we have in the 
two legislative bodies of the Congress, in 
the handling of appropriations. That is 
the question which occurred to me, 
Knowing the Senator to be an outstand- 
ing student, I simply wondered what he 
would propose to substitute for the legis- 
lative system and the committee system 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon permit me to 
reply to the question of the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr, CORDON. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator from Illinois, at the 
appropriate time, will advise the Senate 
with respect to his views on that subject; 
but I hope that he will not ask for time 
at this moment in order to do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one moment, that 
I may do that? 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to keep 
the argument as germane to the issue 
as is possible. 

Mr. THYE. I regret that I raised the 
question which the senior Senator from 
Illinois is not now allowed to answer. 
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I did it in all sincerity. I should like 
to have the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois give us, from his wis- 
dom and his reservoir of knowledge, 
some information as to how we might 
improve our legislative committee sys- 
tem. If the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon will allow me a few minutes to 
comment on some of the appropriations 
and why I supported some of the appro- 
priations recommended in the bill, I 
shall be most happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 5 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope that the same 
courtesy will later be extended to the 
Senator from Illinois so that he may 
make a reply to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, we repre- 
sent States. The people cannot afford 
to come to Washington to speak for 
themselves or their communities. Be- 
cause they cannot afford to come to 
Washington themselves, we visit them 
in their respective communities and 
learn from them what they would like to 
have, and what they would like to have 
us endeavor to secure for them. 

While we were sitting in the commit- 
tee the mayor of North Mankato, Minn., 
came before us and advanced splendid 
arguments with respect to the general 
development of a plan to control floods 
which might strike Mankato in the way 
in which it was stricken last spring. I 
flew to Minnesota and went through the 
flood area in what is called a military 
duck boat, in order to see the devasta- 
tion. I saw the destruction of personal 
property, of water systems, of sewerage 
systems, and returned and presented the 
necessity of giving consideration to the 
situation in Mankato. I have been in 
northern Minnesota and have seen the 
devastation wrought by floods. I went 
there to represent the people to the best 
of my ability. To the best of my ability 
I presented a picture of the situation 
and the need. 

Our forefathers were most wise- when 
they conceived our form of government, 
and I shall do everything in my power 
to continue it. 

I should like to comment upon one 
flood-control program at Aitkin, Minn. 
I witnessed the State guard hauling 
cattle from the floodwaters. Congress 
appropriated funds to aid the State 
guard to supply feed to keep alive the 
cattle which were marooned on little 
high spots in the flood area. I came to 
Congress to try to help my people con- 
tinue as solvent citizens who would not 
have to go on relief rolls. When I sup- 
ported the appropriations I was repre- 
senting the people of that area. 

One other project is the upper harbor 
at Minneapolis. We shall either have 
to appropriate funds for that project or 
appropriate a similar amount of money 
to reestablish a railroad bridge. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. While we are sort 
of confessing why we are supporting 
certain recommendations in the bill, I 
want to make a confession, too. I am 
supporting the recommendations of the 
committee in order to let the American 
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people get a little money before it is all 
given away to foreign nations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr, CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota addressed an inquiry to me 
as to whether I was attacking the Amer- 
ican system of government when I said 
that at the committee hearings the tax- 
payers are not generally heard. I was 
pointing out a difficulty which is in- 
herent in the very structure of things. 
The simple point is that as to any great 
issue the individual taxpayer does not 
think it is worth while to appear at hear- 
ings. Anyone who does take up the 
cause of the taxpayer is labeled “a 
crank.” It is not the fault of the com- 
mittees. I do not think it is anyone’s 
fault. It is part of the very structure of 
life. But it should make us somewhat 
dubious when we have paraded before us 
the larze number of witnesses who have 
testified. The Senator from Oregon 
stated that there were 189 witnesses. 
We inquired into their credentials. 
They wanted specific appropriations. 

The Senator from Minnesota asked me 
a question which I thought had a tinge 
of sarcasm attached when he implied 
that out of my wisdom I would be able 
to supply the answers. I do not pretend 
to know all the answers. There are, 
however, two possible improvements we 
might make. We might call upon the 
General Accounting Office to furnish 
some of their personnel to assist in ex- 
amining requests for appropriations, 
because the Bureau of the Budget is the 
representative of the executive branch. 
It is the business agent, the walking 
delegate of the President. We never 
find the Bureau of the Budget going 
back on a claim when it is once pre- 
sented. Thank God, the General Ac- 
counting Office is still under the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr: MCCLELLAN] has 
also made a very valuable suggestion, 
namely, that the Committees on Appro- 
priations establish a joint committee on 
expenditures similar to that which has 
been established in connection with 
taxation, and he woule have this com- 
mittee competently staffed. 

I think those are changes which we 
could make with profit so that the voice 
of the taxpayer could be heard. There 
is some question as to who is the for- 
gotten man in this country 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I shall 
have to ask for the regular order. We 
must get along with the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was simply trying 
to reply to the Senator from Minnesota. 
. Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Oregon if he will yield for 
one more minute, and I assure him I 
shall not trespass any further upon his 
time. 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I feel that I should say 
to the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois that I hope that what I have said 
will not be taken as sarcasm. I did not 
intend it as sarcasm. I recognize that 
the Senator has outstanding ability not 
only to analyze a legislative measure, 
but to analyze an appropriation bill. I 
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spoke to the Senator in sincerity when 
I said that of his ability and his under- 
standing, because I like the views he 
expresses. 

I should like to say further that I am 
a junior member of the Appropriations 
Committee. This is my first year on the 
committee, with the exception of having 
served as an ex-officio member on the 
subcommittee dealing with agricultural 
appropriations in previous years. I will 
say to the Senator from Illinois that it 
has been my observation, in the brief 
time I have served on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, that there are some 
very able members on that committee. 
There are some members who have ex- 
cellent ability in ferreting out—if I may 
use that expression—what is in an ap- 
propriation item, and in finding whether 
excessive funds are requested. 

The distifiguishéd Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Corpon] has proved to me that 
he has as much ability to digest an 
item of proposed appropriation as I 
have seen displayed by any other Sena- 
tor in any hearing at which I have had 
the good fortune to be present in time 
past. I can name Senator after Senator 
serving on appropriations subcommit- 
tees who have most carefully and efi- 
ciently made examination and investi- 
gation of proposed items of appropria- 
tion penny by penny to determine 
whether any excessive or unnecessary 
funds were requested. 

It has been most gratifying to me to 
see the Appropriations Committee at 
work. It is very clear, from the way 
the. committee has done its work, that 
its members have knowledge of what 
was in the requests for appropriations 
before they finally place their approval 
on such requests. 

I will say again that there is no Mem- 
ber of the Senate who has put forth so 
much effort on this appropriation item, 
or made a greater detailed study of it, 
than has the very able and distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, who is speaking in 
defense of the measure which is now be- 
fore the Senate. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield for a question; 
I do not want to be discourteous; but 
I do desire to stay on the subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
kindness of the Senator from Minnesota 
in his remarks, though I am very unde- 
serving of the personal compliment he 
has paid me. He is very generous and 
fair. 

I also wish to say that I hope the 
Members of the Senate or of the com- 
mittee will not regard me as being per- 
sonally critical of their work. I again 
wish to pay tribute to the public spirit 
the members of the committee have 
shown and the energy and devotion with 
which they have labored. What I was 
trying to say, I am afraid very imper- 
fectly, was that the total budgetary sit- 
uation is so serious that a reduction in 
the total amount of the bill is absolutely 
necessary if we are to reduce the danger 
of national insolvency. That is the 
whole burden of what I have said. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the generosity of the 
Senator from Minnesota in his com- 
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ments directed to the present speaker, 
little though I may deserve them. 

I wish to say to my friend from Illi- 
nois that I am quite sure no member of 
the committee feels that there is any- 
thing personally directed at him in the 
way of criticism or otherwise in his at- 
tempt to do what in his judgment ought 
to be done with respect to the bill. I feel 
that not only has the Senator from Illi- 
nois a right to proceed as he has pro- 
ceeded, but that every Member of the 
Senate has a duty to present to the Sen- 
ate his views when he feels action may 
be taken that is not in the best interest 
of his country. 

I wish to say further, Mr. President, 
that I sincerely believe the Senator from 
Illinois has rendered a very real service 
to the people of the United States in the 
campaign for economy he has carried 
on on the floor of the Senate. It may 
seem strange that I should make that 
statement and then stand here defend- 
ing this bill. I think both positions are 
perfectly rational. I think that one may 
logically occupy both. I, too, would like 
to see the appropriations cut. I should 
like to see every dollar that is appropri- 
ated in the United States serve the high- 
est purpose it could serve. I should like 
to see no waste in expenditures, and I 
have sought in my small way to achieve 
that result. 

liowever, Mr. President, when I out- 
lined to the Senate something of the data 
presented before the committee, I called 
attention to the number of persons in 
different classes who appeared. At that 
point the Senator from Illinois reached 
the conclusion that the report came as 
a matter of emotion from the committee. 
He felt that the committee had been un- 
duly influenced by special pleaders, and, 
of course, he presented his views. But I 
would have immediately added in the 
course of my remarks, had it not been 
for the interruption, which I was happy 
to have, that despite the showing made 
by those voluntary witnesses, the com- 
mittee found it could only in a very few 
instances aid them by way of the ap- 
propriations. 

The Appropriations Committee fol- 
lowed the accepted practice of getting 
the facts with reference to the various 
projects. The committee acted on the 
assumption that the President’s Bureau 
of the Budget was discharging its duty 
and scrutinizing the projects with re- 
spect to the amount of money requested 
in the budget. If anyone doubts that 
such scrutiny was given, he may satisfy 
himself by discussing the matter with the 
staff members who handled the several 
subject matters. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has done that many times, as this 
morning he took an hour to discuss the 
matter of personnel amendments with 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The committee, however, has to have 
some basis, some program, for its opera- 
tion, and when it takes up the public 
works appropriation bill it has before it, 
first, the President’s budget broken down 
as to projects. It has the reports from 
the Corps of Engineers as to projects, 
the extent of work thereon, what may 
be expected to be done, why it is neces- 
sary to be done, and so forth. The re- 
port and the recommendations contained 
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in the bill constitute the sum total of 
the judgment of the committee after at- 
tempting to digest the testimony in the 
large green volume of hearings. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to make 
a short observation. 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, although I could 
lose the floor by doing so for the purpose 
indicated. 

.Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may we 
have assurance that the Senator from 
Oregon will not lose the floor by yielding 
to me so I may make a short observa- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
South Dakota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. I merely desire to take 
this opportunity to congratulate the sub- 
committee and the full committee on 
what I consider to be a very splendid and 
constructive job in reporting the bill to 
the Senate in the form in which it now 
appears. I submit that this is a sound 
bill economy-wise. I submit that it is 
a better bill from the standpoint of the 
American economy than the bill which 
came from the House of Representatives. 

I have listened, as I always do, to the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] discussing the impact econom- 
ically of this particular bill on such 
problems as the very serious one of in- 
flation which we now confront. I be- 
lieve, with all due deference to my good 
friend from Illinois, that in his reason- 
ing in that connection he is looking at 
the American economic picture out of 
only one eye. I commend to him the 
wisdom of using his other eye also as he 
looks at the American scene from the 
standpoint of this kind of legislation and 
its impact upon the long-term economy 
of America. 

It is true that we must economize 
wherever it is possible to do so. It is 
true that we are confronted with the 
perils of inflation. It is true, certainly, 
that an unbalanced Federal budget is 
the greatest single contributory factor 
toward inflation. But it is equally true 
that in the fight against inflation there 
are two different approaches which can 
be made. That is why I suggest that 
we look at the economic picture squarely 
out of both eyes before determining, in 
connection with legislation of this kind, 
that it may be serviceable in the fight 
against inflation to try to chisel off a 
little money here and a little money 
there, so as to reduce the sum total of 
the bill. 

We can help in the fight against in- 
flation by reducing an appropriation 
bill of this kind; but I think we can help 
immeasurably more in the fight against 
inflation by completing the projects 
which have been spelled out in this leg- 
islation so as, in the first place, to ex- 
pand the productive capacity of Amer- 
ica, because in the long run the fight 
against inflation will be won if we can 
expand the productive capacity of 
America sufficiently, if we can expand 
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the tax base so as to provide new tax- 
able revenue with which to meet the 
stupendous Federal charges. 

In my opinion, in the long run the 
fight against inflation is going to be 
won if we can protect the economy in 
the great river basins which are now 
being periodically flooded: As they are 
flooded their revenue is not available to 
the Federal Government. As they are 
flooded, the emergency costs for flood 
relief become a new burden against the 
Federal Treasury. 

So I feel that the committee has 
served the economy well, and has 
brought forth a better bill, from the 
standpoint of fighting inflation, than 
the bill sent to the Senate by the House 
of Representatives. 

Each of us must judge the validity of 
this bill on the basis of how we relate 
it to the projects with which we are 
familiar, in our own territory. I know 
the projects in this bill which are in the 
State which it is my privilege in part to 
represent, and with respect to which 
I have some personal knowledge and 
acquaintance. It is clearly evident to 
me that the committee has authorized 
funds for only those projects which will 
be highly serviceable in the long-term 
fight against inflation, by protecting 
areas which have been flooded and pro- 
viding an opportunity to expand the 
tax base for new revenue, thus provid- 
ing a greater opportunity to develop, in 
the fight against inflation, the revenue- 
producing capacity the Nation needs to 
meet its already stupendous financial 
burden. 

So I congratulate the committee on 
not doing the expedient thing first, on 
not looking out of only one eye, on not 
taking a short-term view, but looking at 
the colossal financial picture squarely 
and placing it against the domestic 
problems which we confront in the field 
of flood control and public works, and 
then doing the courageous things neces- 
sary to meet the problem in the best eco- 
nomic manner. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the comments of the 
Senator from South Dakota, and I thank 
him for his generous reference to the 
committee personnel. 

Mr. President, a few words more, and 
I shall close. I could take the items 
which make up the total amount of 
rivers-and-harbors appropriations, and 
I believe I could give from memory the 
facts with reference to more than 90 
percent of them, showing exactly what 
the situation is in the particular area, 
and why the committee took the action 
which it took. I believe that would be 
idle, Mr. President, because the record 
is here for those who are sufficiently in- 
terested to go into the matter item by 
item. I regret that all Members of the 
Senate cannot take the time to advise 
themselves in that field. I assure Sena- 
tors—for what my assurance may be 
worth—that the committee’s action was 
based upon its judgment after receiving 
testimony that the proposed expendi- 
tures are essential under all the present 
conditions, including the present infla- 
tionary situation. The committee has 
given some thought to that question. 
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The committee recognizes that among 
other factors to be considered is the 
safety of the people of the United 
States—the safety of their persons as 
well as of their property. The commit- 
tee recognizes that the waterways of this 
country, and particularly of the littoral 
area, are absolutely essential to the econ- 
omy of the United States. 

The committee has made cuts where it 
felt it could make them, The greater 
portion of its increases was in those cases 
in which projects were under way, and 
an examination indicated that to appro- 
priate less than the amount recom- 
mended would be to lose money and not 
to save it. Beyond that, the additions 
were for new projects, which came into 
the bill after a recommendation from 
the defense departments involved. 
They came in as did the funds appro- 
priated earlier for the TVA, where this 
year $238,000,000 was appropriated to 
carry forward additional electrical in- 
stallations. There was abundant testi- 
mony as to why that should be done. 
That was not questioned at the time. 
The amount in the bill is but a fraction 
of that, but it is definitely a part of the 
same program, the same pattern, and for 
the same purpose. 

I trust that the Senate will sustain 
the committee’s position. I invite the 
attention of Senators to the fact that the 
conference committee will still have an 
ordeal ahead of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hayden McKellar 
Benton Hendrickson McMahon 
Brewster Hennings Millikin 
Bridges Hickenlooper Monroney 
Byrd Hill Mundt 
Cain Hoey Neely 
Capehart Holland Nixon 
Carlson Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Case Hunt Pastore 
Chavez Ives Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smathers 
uff Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Le Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Ecton Long Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Ferguson Malone Taft 
Flanders Martin Thye 
Frear Maybank Underwood 
Fulbright McCarran Watkins 
George McCarthy Welker 
Gillette McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douetas] offered his amendment 
yesterday he made the following state- 
ment: 

Mr. Dovcras. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point a table and explana- 
tions of how the amendment offered by me 
would affect various projects, 


At the top of the table of projects 
there appear the words: 


Projects reduced by Douglas amendment to 
rivers and- harbors appropriation item in 


HH. R. 4886. 


AUGUST 14 


The amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from IIlinois was, of 
course, directed at a fixed reduction of 
$50,000,000 in that portion of this well 
and long- considered bill which has to do 
with appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors projects. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware of the 
fact that the Senator from Illinois has 
today stated that his list of projects will 
not be insisted upon as the specific list 
which he requires to have applied to the 
rivers and harbors projects in the bill. 
Instead, as he has stated, it is an illus- 
tration of the kind of things that are 
done in the bill and of the kind of cuts 
which he insists should be made because 
of the importance of such cuts to the 
national economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not that I insist 
that this type of cnts be made. I urge 
very strongly that a reduction in the 
total appropriation is necessary in the 
interest of national solvency, and that 
we should turn over to the Corps of Army 
Engineers, acting with appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress, the determination 
as to which projects shall be omitted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. He has today weakened 
his position by stating that, instead of 
having directed attention to specific 
projects which he believes should be 
reduced in specific amounts, he still 
insists that the total of his specific 
amounts is the proper amount of reduc- 
tion. However, he says that, instead of 
asking the Senate and the House to 
assume their constitutional responsi- 
bility of applying the $50,000,000 cut 
to the rivers and harbors projects, he 
now suggests and would require, under 
his amended program today, that the 
total of $50,000,000 be fixed as the 
amount of reductions, but that to the 
Corps of Engineers shall be left, in their 
discretion, the task of applying the cuts 
anywhere they may see fit to apply them 
in the total list. 

Apparently the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois is perfectly willing to recog- 
nize that there are many important de- 
fense items included in the list. Appar- 
ently he is willing to leave it to the Corps 
of Engineers to decide what are impor- 
tant and what are not important proj- 
ects. Apparently he is not willing to 
leave it to the judgment cf the large sub- 
committee and the large full committee 
of the Senate, who have already gone 
into the subject matter from that point 
of view with the assistance of the engi- 
neers and who have already applied a 
sizable cut of over $25,000,009 to the en- 
tire amount suggested by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that if 
the very eminent Senator from Florida 
disagrees with the proposal to have the 
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Corps of Engineers allocate the reduc- 
tion, and if my amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment is rejected, it is our 
intention later to offer him an oppor- 
tunity to vote to have the committee 
make the reduction, because a motion 
will be made to recommit the bill with 
instructions to the committee to make 
the reduction in the amount of $50,000,- 
000. So we advance this proposal as our 
first suggestion; but later on the Sena- 
tor from Florida will have an opportu- 
nity, if he cares to take it, to vote to have 
the committee exercise its power to make 
the reduction. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, on the so-called econ- 
omy suggestions which the Senator from 
Illinois makes to these necessary proj- 
ects, most of which have very great de- 
fense importance, he always has a group 
of positions which he takes, beginning 
yesterday, in this instance, with a pro- 
posal that a $50,000,000 cut be applied to 
the rivers-and-harbors projects, but only 
as against certain specific rivers-and- 
harbors projects, and only in certain 
amounts. 

Today, having slept on the matter, the 
Senator from Illinois, for reasons suf- 
ficient to himself—and certainly he does 
so within his right to consider them as 
good reasons—has chaged his position; 
and now he states to the Senate that he 
wants the same reduction of $50,000,000 
to be made, and he thinks the Senate is 
wise enough, in considering the entire 
bil, to decide the entire amount of the 
reduction which can be made in the ap- 
propriations for this carefully selected 
list of projects, which, in carefully ap- 
proved amounts, have been approved by 
the Appropriations Committee; but the 
Senator from Illinois says the Senate 
lacks the wisdom to divide the cut of 
$50,000,000 among the various projects. 
So the distinguished Senator now sug- 
gests and insists that instead of carry- 
ing out our constitutional duty, we sur- 
render it and delegate it to the Corps 
of Engineers, believing that by so en- 
trusting it to the Corps of Engineers a 
better job will be done. 

Mr. President, let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that the Senator from Illinois 
does not draw upon the wisdom of the 
Corps of Engineers in any respect what- 
soever in fixing the amount of $50,000,- 
000 which he proposes to impose as a cut. 
Yesterday the Senator from Illinois did 
not draw upon the wisdom of the Corps 
of Engineers in proposing to fix the spe- 
cific projects to which he thought the 
cut should be applied. However, today 
the distinguished Senator wishes to dele- 
gate to the Corps of Engineers and to 
repose in the intelligence, judgment, dis- 
cretion, and patriotism—which is un- 
doubted—of the Corp of Engineers the 
power, authority, and responsibility of 
carrying out the constitutional respon- 
sibility of the Congress in applying 
a reduction of $50,000,000, which the 
Senator from Illinois has snatched from 
somewhere out of thin air as an appro- 
priate reduction which he believes can 
properly, in the interest of the national 
defense of the Nation, be applied to the 
appropriations for these projects, in 
total. 
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I think it hardly necessary to com- 
ment on the complete fallacy of the ap- 
proach followed by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, who would sub- 
stitute his wisdom for that of the sub- 
committee and of the full committee of 
the Senate, composed of some 23 mem- 
bers, who have passed upon this mat- 
ter. The Senator from Illinois now 
says that, regardless of any wisdom 
which may be possessed either by the 
Corps of Engineers or by the subcom- 
mittee or by the full committee, all of 
whom have special training and ex- 
perience and special knowledge in re- 
gard to the field as a whole and in re- 
gard to each project in this field, in 
order to save the Nation and its econ- 
omy we must fix the amount of $50,- 
000,000 as the amount of an arbitrary 
reduction which must be applied to the 
appropriations for the entire group of 
projects in the field of rivers and har- 
bors. However, the Senator from Illi- 
nois wishes particularly to avoid any 
responsibility on the part of himself or 
the Senate in connection with making 
the decisions as to where that reduction 
of $50,000,000 shall be applied as be- 
tween the various projects included in 
the total number. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr, LONG. Does not the change of 
tactics on the part of the Senator from 
Illinois rather clearly indicate that he 
himself already realizes that the proj- 
ects which he has selected as being un- 
sound or as the ones for which the ap- 
propriations should be reduced in the 
amount of $50,000,000 cannot safely 
have their appropriations reduced in the 
interest of the national defense or in 
the interest of the national economy, 
and that being unsound, someone else 
should try to do what the Senator from 
Illinois himself has not succeeded in 
doing? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for that suggestion, and 
I think it is a most excellent one, in 
view of the situation. 

I should like to believe also that the 
Senator from Illinois has profited by the 
opportunity he has had to study this 
matter a little further since he submit- 
ted yesterday his amendment to the 
committee bill; and I should like to be- 
lieve that the Senator from Illinois has 
found and has realized how perfectly 
ridiculous it is to hold, as he did, in the 
statement which he placed in the REC- 
orp yesterday, that some of these proj- 
ects are not necessary defense projects 
and could be postponed from time to 
time without doing any violence to the 
defense needs of the Nation. 

The Senator from Illinois presupposes 
the fact that by his rabbit-out-of-the- 
hat tactic, which he applies not for the 
first time today, by his wisdom even 
so impulsively applied, the result will 
be to bring the country inescapably to 
a safer solution and a sounder position 
economically than that which has been 
attained by the subcommittee after 
weeks of study and by the full com- 
mittee, which has carefully passed on 
the work of the subcommittee, and both 
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of whom have based their judgment on 
the testimony of representatives of the 
Corps of Engineers and of many other 
persons who have very highly special- 
ized knowledge in the field covered by 
the particular projects. 

Mr. Mc Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my friend, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not only have the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
passed on this matter with practical 
uxanimity of opinion—I am not sure 
whether even one vote was cast in op- 
position; I believe the vote was practi- 
cally unanimous—but the Corps of En- 
gineers, represented by General Pick, 
passed upon this bill, and not upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois to the committee amend- 
ment. The Corps of Engineers has al- 
ready passed on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. President, = say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that not only has the 
Senator from Illinois already taken two 
positions, each quite at variance with 
the other, and both of them highly im- 
pulsive and not based upon sufficient 
knowledge or study of this intricate 
problem, but he has also just given warn- 
ing to the Senate that he has one or 
more additional positions to which he ex- 
pects to retreat from step to step or from 
fox hole to fox hole, if we may use those 
terms, as he goes toward the ultimate 
position to which I hope he will be 
driven by a large majority of the Sen- 
ate, who I insist are just as patriotic in 
their approach as is the Senator from 
Illinois, and many of whom I insist have 
a great deal keener and fuller knowl- 
edge of these particular projects than 
has the Senator from Illinois, because 
they have studied these projects and 
have examined them and have had the 
advice of the best trained engineers of 
the Nation, both in the Corps of Engi- 
neers and in private life, who have made 
specialized studies of the particular 
projects. 

So, Mr. President, with all the wisdom 
which I gladly concede is possessed by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
I suggest to him that no matter how 
carefully he inserts his hand into the 
hat from which he hopes to bring forth 
the rabbit, such an approach cannot 
possibly be comparable in wisdom to 
that which is taken by the Corps of En- 
gineers, to which the Senator from Illi- 
nois would now turn back a mutilated 
group of projects and ask them to save 
what they can out of the whole: 

Excluding myself from the statement 
which I now make, let me say that I do 
not believe it correct to say that the wis- 
dom of the Senator from Illinois in this 
particular field could approach that of 
the members of the subcommittee or of 
the full committee who have studied this 
matter for weeks, and many of whom 
have served on the committee for years, 
and have carefully studied these proj- 
ects and have favored and voted for the 
authorizations in the first place, and 
then have followed that by voting for 
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the measures necessary either to carry 
the projects to completion or to carry 
them toward completion. Many of them 
are now near completion, and some of 
these are the very ones which the dis- 
tinguished Senator, in his proposal of 
yesterday, but not in his proposal of 
today, suggested be cut out. Many of 
those very projects are continuing in 
nature; they have existed for many 
years, and distinguished Members of the 
Senate have been studying them from 
year to year, and were studying them 
long before the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois became a Member of this 
body, and long before the Senator from 
Florida became a Member of this body. 
No matter how extensive the experience 
of the Senator from Illinois in other 
fields may be, no matter how great his 
detailed knowledge of all the things 
which affect humanity throughout all 
the earth may be and certainly I doff 
the hat to the distinguished Senator for 
his very great knowledge of human af- 
fairs, from pole to pole and from conti- 
nent to continent—all over the expanse 
of this earth—even assuming the vast 


knowledge which he displays with such- 


great modesty, I do not believe that he 
can claim that his hit-and-miss tactics 
will bring him to a sounder conclusion 
than that which has been reached by 
22 Members of the Senate—and the Sen- 
ator from Florida has excluded himself 
from this large and able committee, for 
the purpose of using that figure—the 
conclusion which that committee has 
reached after days of study, based upon 
months and years of study and observa- 
tion in this particiular field. 

Mr. President, perhaps it is sound for 
the distinguished Senator to suggest a 
delegation of authority in this impor- 
tant matter, so vitally affecting national 
defense, to an agency which is not a 
congressional body; but I submit to the 
distinguished Senator that I do not be- 
lieve such a suggestion becomes his cus- 
tomary adherence to the highest con- 
stitutional standards and to the most 
impeccable constitutional requirements, 
It seems to me that he suggests and 
would now require that those Senators 
who would agree with him in snatching 
out of the hat this $50,000,000 savings 
shall at the same time abdicate their 
authority and resign their responsibility 
and say to another agency, “We are 
going to leave it to you to gather what 
you can out of this disastrous experience 
into which we have thrown you, and we 
are going to hold you responsible for 
results.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 
ida does not feel that that is a consti- 
tutional attitude, he does not feel that 
it is a generous attitude, and, in par- 
ticular, he does not feel that it is a wise 
attitude. I desire to have the Reconp 
clearly show what sort of fallacious rea- 
soning has been followed in this vital 
defense field by our distinguished friend, 
who, in following the desire for economy, 
has sometimes gone upon unsafe and 
unsound terrain, and never was he on 
more dangerous ground than at this 
moment, in his present proposal, which 
he yesterday attempted to pin down to 
certain specific projects, for reasons 
which he, himself, placed in the RECORD, 


Mr. President, in order that the com- 
mittee may be fairly treated, in order 
that those who will vote against the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois upon 
his present amendment may be fairly 
understood, in order that the position 
of the Corps of Engineers may be com- 
prehended, in order that the essential 
meaning of the specific projects to which 
the Senator directed his attention yes- 
terday should more clearly and more 
fairly appear in the Recorp, the Senator 
from Florida wishes to make brief men- 
tion of three of those projects, being 
three of the four projects in the State 
of Florida which, by some means, had 
been allowed to remain within the rivers 
and harbors portion of the bill. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
they remained in the bill after the open- 
ing statement of the senior Senator from 
Florida, which was adhered to by all 
other Representatives of our State, in 
both branches of the Congress, at the 
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time of the hearing. The senior Senator 


from Florida made the statement, in 
his appearance before the committee, in 
which he was joined by all other mem- 
bers of the delegation: 

We are not asking for anything on any 
project that was not approved by the budget 
this year. We recognize the fact that these 
times are critical. 


Sometimes it seems that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois somehow 
reaches the conclusion that he alone of 
all the Members of the Congress has 
reached the conclusion that we are in 
critical times which require the practice 
of economy, and which require the care- 
ful scrutiny of any suggestion for the ex- 
penditure of public funds. I assure him 
that that is a fallacy and that it is a 
myth, and that the other Members of 


this body, almost without exception— ` 


indeed, I hope, without exception—have 
the same high regard which he has for 
sound economy, and they have to base 
their attitude regarding different proj- 
ects on what they know about the proj- 
ects and the meaning of the projects to 
the vital economy of our Nation, and 
particularly at this time to the defense 
and the sound security of our Nation. 

The statement made by the senior 
Senator from Florida at the hearing 
continued: 

We understand that the budget has ap- 
proved every item for Florida, from the 
standpoint of its importance in the defense 
effort, and we want to stand upon the ground 
that we are not asking for anything other 
than the budget-approved items, and only 
on the ground that they are important to 
the defense effort. 


Later, it appeared, one project which 
does not happen now to be within the 
bill was withdrawn from the appropria- 
tion bill, because the engineers them- 
selves had changed their minds as to the 
importance of the particular part of the 
project to the defense effort that was 
included in the 1952 budget. They so 
stated to the committee, and that item 
does not appear in the bill, and the mem- 
bers of the committee would, I am sure, 
bear out the Senator from Florida in his 


statement that he would not ask for the . 


restitution of that item, much as he 
wanted it, unless the engineers them- 
selves were able to state to the commit- 
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tee that it was important in the defense 
effort. When they failed to make that 
statement, that particular item went out 
of the bill, and it still remains out of 
the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida did take the posi- 
tion he has indicated. I thought it was 
a very magnanimous position for him to 
take. He left it to the engineers; and 
that, again, proves that we had the en- 
gineers at our side to advise us. Yet the 
Senator from Illinois wants to recommit 
the bill and have us, as a committee, 
submit it to the engineers, who have al- 
ready passed on it, and who have already 
passed on the very views now being ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. Mr. President, with, 
reference to the projects which I shall 
mention briefiy, in order that they may 
be fairly set forth in the Recorp, I de- 
sire to quote, in part, first, from the 
statement made yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois with 
reference to these projects, and then to 
quote merely enough of the hearing 
record, or of the statements by the en- 
gineers, or others, to show how very far 
afield the Senator was in making his, 
analysis and his determination of what 
those particular projects meant. | 

The Senator from Florida knows of 
other projects, in other States, as to 
which exactly the same point can be 
made. For instance, there is one in the 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, who is on the floor at this 
time; others could be mentioned at this 
time. But he is going to confine himself 
to the projects about which he himself 
knows, because they have come under his 
constant observation since he was a boy. 


He happens to be a native of his State, 


and he knows something about the geog- 
raphy to which our good friend from 
Tilinois has alluded so pleasantly today; 
and he would like to bring to bear on the 
presentation his own personal knowledge 
of the geography of the region affected, 
as well as the economic and defense . 
meanings of these projects, confining his 
statement, so far as the defense phase 
is concerned, to the verdicts which have 
been rendered by those who are charged 
with the responsibility of our national 
defense. 

First, I want to mention briefly the 
Jim Woodruff Dam. The Senator from 
Illinois yesterday marked the appropria- 
tion for that dam for complete extinct- 
tion. On page 9852 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of yesterday, the second 
item appearing in the projects reduced 
by the Douglas amendment to the rivers 
and harbors appropriation item in the 
pending bill is the Jim Woodruff Dam, 
Fla.; and the Senator from Illinois 
shows very clearly that in that compila- 
tion he aims at the $7,000,000 appro- 
priation which was recommended by the 
engineers, the $6,300,000 appropriation 
which was approved by the House, and 
the similar appropriation of $6,300,000 


| which is recommended by the Senate 
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committee, and which the committee 
placed in the bill. 

He marks that for complete extinc- 
tion, as something which is unnecessary 
and something which can be safely post- 
poned; and which, so far as the com- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois goes, 
has no d2fense meaning whatever. 

I read from his statement, his full dis- 
cussion of the project, which is as fol- 
lows: 

This is an illustration of a power project 
that in my judgment can be deferred. The 
budget calls for spending another $7,000,000 
on the Jim Woodruff Dam in Florida. The 
House and Senate committees have recom- 
mended $6,300,000 for this item, Florida is 
not a mountainous country— 


I pause to commend the Senator from 
Illinois on his complete geographic 
knowledge—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Illinois wrong in that statement? Is 
Florida a mountainous State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am commending 
the Senator for his erudition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not erudite at 
all, but I thought the Rocky Mountains 
were not in the State of Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I continue reading 
from the Senator's statement: 

Power won't be available there for another 
2% years. Would it not perhaps be better 
to use the $7,000,000 this year for weapons 
which we need right now? Seven million 
dollars would pay for two of the huge B-36 
bombers, or 46 of the F-80 fighters. It would 
pay for 58 tanks or 57,000 bazookas or 115,000 
rifles. This same amount of money would 
maintain 1,800 soldiers for a whole year. I 
think we should carry out these expendi- 
tures first, then maybe next year or the 
year thereafter we could continue the Jim 
Woodruff project. 


Mr. President, in the first place, there 
is no mention made, and apparently no 
realization on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, of the fact 
that this project is under way; that there 
are hundreds of men there working. 
The Senator from Florida was there not 
long ago. Men were working below the 
level of the water of the Apalachicola 
River. The shutting down of a project 
of that kind—and this project is nearly 
50-percent completed—would entail such 
huge losses that no prudent person with 
any sound knowledge of economics as 
applied to engineering construction 
would even suggest such a course if the 
project were worth while. And this 
project is vastly worth while. 

I would say to the Senator that it is 
not peculiarly a Florida project. It hap- 
pens to be about a hundred yards with- 
in the line of Florida. It is much more 
largely a Georgia and Alabama project. 
It has to do with the damming of the 
Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers just 
below their confluence, which brings the 
dam just barely within the State of 
Florida. But it happens that those two 
rivers are of great importance to our two 
sister States north of us. The dam is 
one of several projects which have to do 
with many purposes and the subserving 
of many fine objectives, all of which are 
important to our Nation’s economy, and 

. particularly important to the economy 
of the States directly affected. It is of 
much greater importance to the econ- 
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omy of our two sister States than to the 
economy of the State of Florida. 

But, aside from the general impor- 
tance of this project as a first step in the 
development and conservation of the 
waters of the whole watershed of those 
great combined rivers, I invite the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois to something which he 
completely overlooked, which, if it were 
left out of the Recorp, would leave the 
project in the light of being only anoth- 
er power project in a nonmountainous 
State and one of such small importance 
that it could be safely left aside for such 
period of time as the Nation was in a 
defense strait-jacket. 

Mr. President, this particular item il- 
lustrates clearly the complete unsound- 
ness of the method of approach followed 
by my distinguished friend from Illi- 
nois, in that he pictures this particular 
item as solely and wholly a minor power 
item. There is not a word in his de- 
Stription of the project about any other 
purpose or any other objective than the 
production of a small amount of power. 
If my distinguished friend had gone to 
the trouble, which he could easily have 
done in a very short time, to refer to the 
hearings held each year since the proj- 
ect has been under way, from the time 
it was authorized many years ago, he 
would have found that the power aspect 
of the project happens to be very small 
among the total objectives. It is a mul- 
tipurpose dam of the most important 
character. 

The Senator said something about not 
wanting to do anything that would dele- 
terlously affect flood control. One of 
the particular purposes of this dam is 
fiood control. The Apalachicola River 
which is formed by the junction of the 
two rivers already named can become 
a raging torrent at times and it is by 
far the largest river in the State of 
Florida in volume of water carried. In- 
stead of being a puny power project, the 
project has tremendous meaning in 
terms of the saving of property and the 
protection of lives as a flood-control 
project, and not a word has been said 
by the engineers in any hearing or in 
any recommendations from the time the 
project was started which does not 
clearly show that flood control is one of 
the principal objectives. There are 
other objectives which are very worth 
while. One of them is the guaranteeing 
of abundant water supplies to such 
places as the city of Columbus and the 
city of Atlanta, and Fort Benning, the 
latter being one of the greatest cities in 
Georgia since it is the largest encamp- 
ment in all the armed services. 

There was one particular in which 
the Senator was especially negligent in 
his statement in the Recorp. I have 
such great confidence in the frankness 
and candor of the Senator from Illi- 
nois that I would not think for a mo- 
ment that he would detract from the 
importance of the project if he had 
understood that there was a meaning 
and objective different from the minor 
one which he stated in the RECORD. 
One of the greatest objectives is that 
of navigation, and the construction of 
a 9-foot channel up to Fort Benning, 
Ga., which will be of great importance 
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if we get into war. The distinguished 
Senator did not have to look far for 
information as to that. If he had just 
checked the hearings of this year he 
would have found that thought specifi- 
cally and clearly set forth half a dozen 
times. I refer, for instance, to page 723 
of the record of the hearing, where, 
incidentally, the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Florida appears, although the 
same statement is made by the engi- 
neers in the House hearings, and by 
various other citizens of highly special- 
ized knowledge besides the engineers 
themselves. 

I quote, however, from page 723. This 
is information that was possessed by 
the very Senators who sat upon the 
committee and who passed their judg- 
ment upon the matter and have made 
their recommendations, and whose rec- 
ommendations would be nullified by the 
able Senator from Illinois. 

I quote this brief statement: 

This project will provide a large block of 
power in an area where it is urgently needed 
to aid the national defense program— 


Incidentally, the reason why that 
power is so needed there, is for national 
defense— 
and will add an additional transportation 
facility which will greatly assist in relieving 
the transportation problem in time of war, 
particularly for handling supplies for Fort 
Benning, Ga. 


Mr. President, even the most cursory, 
ever the most scanty, even the most 
fleeting investigation would have dis- 
closed abundantly to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, or to anyone who 
made the research for him, the nature 
of the project which he proposes to 
Llot out of the book of his remembrance 
for this appropriation year, and in which 
he proposes to shut down the great 
operation that is under way there now, 
to the very great loss of the people of 
the United States. He proposes to cut 
out that entire appropriation, evidently 
believing it to be a sort of a minor power 
project, and not understanding and not 
stating to the Senate what is a fact, 
that it is a project of tremendous im- 
portance from the standpoint of flood 
control, and of even greater importance 
from the standpoint of making the water 
navigation available on a large scale to 
Camp Benning, Ga., our largest military 
installation. 

Perhaps we could stop at that point, 
Mr. President, but I do not think we 
should do so, because the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has so clearly 
shown his lack of preparation and his 
lack of understanding of the essential 
quality of these projects which he pro- 
poses to knock out, that I feel the RECORD 
should show at least as to the three 
affected Florida projects just exactly 
what is their nature and meaning, in 
spite of the way they are described by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

The next project I mention is the in- 
tracoastal waterway from Jacksonville 
down toward Miami. Perhaps it would 
be fairer to the Senator from Illinois if 
I read the whole of his remarks on this 
point into the Recorp, but they are a bit 
long, and I simply content myself by 
stating that they appear on page 9853 of 
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yesterday’s Recorp, and that they show 
again a complete failure of the Senator 
to have read the hearings and to have 
understood in the slightest the meaning 
of this project from the standpoint of 
national defense transportation or any of 
the other principal objectives which are 
to be served by it. 

The Senator said about the project, 
and I will read a little from his state- 
ment: 

A channel 8 feet deep by 100 feet wide has 
been built between the cities of Jacksonville 
and Miami, Fa., at a cost of approximately 
$7,250,000. 


Mr. President, as a matter of fact this 
is the southern end of a great intra- 
coastal waterway, beginning at Newark, 
N. J., and coming down all the coast, of 
a depth of 12 feet, until it reaches Jack- 
sonville, and which had been continued 
in part—because that is only part of the 
authorization—for an 8-foot depth from 
Jacksonville to Miami some years ago. 
There is no isolation about this project. 
It is not a fair statement to speak of it 
by itself. The Senator later in his state- 
ment talks about the southeastern coast, 
but he fails and never does state in his 
able description of this project the fact 
that this couples up with that great 
intracoastal waterway which goes from 
the edge of New York Harbor, at Newark, 
N. J., all the way down our seaboard 
States until it reaches Jacksonville, and 
then continues at the lesser depth and 
width to the city of Miami. 

It is now proposed— 

Said the Senator from Illinois— 
that at an additional cost of $16,750,000 the 
channel be deepened to 12 feet and widened 
to 125 feet. Essentially none of the widening 
had been done prior to the current fiscal 
year. The sum of $500,000 is available for 
fiscal year 1951 and $2,350,000 is requested for 
fiscal year 1952, leaving a remainder of $13,- 
500,000 for subsequent years. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Florida, are these 
statements not correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. These statements are 
correct, and I want to give the Senator 
from Ilinois credit for all the partially 
true statements he has made, and that 
is all that can be said, in absolute can- 
dor about his statements, that they are 
partly true. It is that to which the Sen- 
ator from Florida is calling attention. 
The Senator from Florida is not in any 
sense questioning the desire of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to tell the whole truth, 
and do a completely candid job, but he 
is calling attention to the lack of pre- 
paredness, and the lack of analysis, and 
the lack of understanding by a single 
Senator, not a member of the commit- 
tee, who comes in here overnight and 
makes a proposal in black and white 
which, if it were allowed to stand un- 
challenged, would blast the meaning, 
would blast the understanding of these 
particular projects in the minds of tens 
of thousands of good citizens of this 
Nation who will read the words of the 
apostle of economy, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, and will believe 
them to be meticulously accurate, when, 
sad to relate, they are only partially 
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true, and it is that to which T am call- 
ing attention at this time. i 

I continue to read: 

The 12-foot channel in the waterway will 
constitute a continuation of the existing 
12-foot intracoastal waterway along the 
South Atlantic Coast, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A minute ago the 
Senator from Florida reproached the 
Senator from Ilinois for not making it 
clear that this was a continuation. Now 
in this part of the statement it is made 
clear that it is a continuation. I won- 
der what the criticism of the Senator 
from Florida is of the statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has already said very clearly that 
the Senator from Illinois would add later 
in his statement that this did pertain 
to the southeastern area, but he never 
vouchsafed to the Senate and never ap- 
peared to have in his own mind the un- 
derstanding of the fact that this is more 
than a southeastern enterprise. This is 
an Atlantic coast enterprise extending. 
all the way down from Newark, N. J., 
to the city of Miami, Fla., and even be- 
yond that, at a lesser depth, to the city 
of Key West. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to the 
Senator from Florida that the Atlantic 
coast is a somewhat vague term. There 
is quite a ways along the Atlantic coast 
north of Newark, N. J., and it is to that 
area that I apply the term “north At- 
lantic coast,” and to the rest of the area 
the term “south Atlantic coast.” . 

Mr. HOLLAND. -I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator, and they may 
be considered as corrective, or at least 
interpretive, and I so consider them. 
The point the Senator from Florida has 
made is first, that the project as de- 
scribed here is largely a Florida project 
from Jacksonville to Miami, and that the 
Senator from Illinois speaks of a small 
channel existing there, whereas as a 
matter of fact this is nothing but an un- 
completed part of a great channel ex- 
tending from Newark, N. J., and com- 
pleted down to the mouth of the St. 
Johns River, and which, under the guid- 
ance of the Corps of Engineers it is rec- 
ommended be continued, not to Miami, 
at this time I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator. If the Senator from 
Illinois will bear with me, I should like 
to put in the Record what the RECORD 
shows otherwise, in other places, if the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois had 
2 cared or taken the trouble to 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator read 
the next sentence in my statement? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has said 
I am viewing it purely as a local Florida 
problem. If the Sent tor will read the 
next sentence, he will find that I made 
no such statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I read: 

The ageney states that the completion 
of tha authorized project is essential to the 
economy of the entire eastern seaboard. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I took those facts 
into consideration. ; 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois never said that the intracoastal 
waterway extends up the entire eastern 
seaboard, and he never made a state- 
ment that ever gives that implication, 
but he did go so far as to say in one 
place that it does have meaning to the 
entire eastern seaboard. 

The fact is—and let us have this clear 
in the Record, because I am sure the 
Senator wants the truth to be in the 
Record, and I have stated that only a 
part of the truth isin the Record. This 
is the southern end of a great intra- 
coastal waterway designed to extend 
from Newark, N. J., to Key West, Fla., 
and in maximum depth to Miami, Fla., 
and, incidentally, designed eventually to 
connect all the way around Florida with 
that great intercoastal waterway that 
now runs from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande to Apalachee Bay in west Flor- 
ida, and that this particular project 
must be pictured in its clear perspective, 
as a continuation in the size that it now 
exists from St. Johns River in Florida 
all the way back to Newark, N. J., in 
that same size down to Miami, which 
Las become an important terminal in its 
own right. 

But, Mr. President, if the distinguished 
Senator had made even a cursory check 
of the record, he would have found that 
nobody is planning to extend this chan- 
nel at this tire and under these critical 
defense conditions all the way to Miami. 
He would have found out, if he had gone 
into the record, that this is what hap- 
pened: 

Last year, prior to the breaking out of 
the Korean episode, the engineers en- 
tirely omitted any work on this particu- 
lar channel from the budget which they 
offered for the fiscal year 1951. After the 
Korean war had broken out, after the 
House had passed the bill, after the bill 
was being considered in the committee 
so ably headed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], the committee 
sent for the engineers and said, “The 
change in this whole situation because of 
the outbreak of the Korean war and the 
intensifying of the defense effort is some- 
thing that may have tremendous impli- 
cations on our system of maritime water- 
ways. We want you to study the whole 
picture and make any suggestions which 
you see fit to make as to items which 
have now become important from the 
defense standpoint, in view. of the 
changed picture.” 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
give attention to this, because I am going 
to give the full truth about this matter, 
which apparently has escaped him up to 
this time. 

The Corps of Engineers, reporting back 
to the committee headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, sub- 
mitted to that committee a list of proj- 
ects, of which this was one, which they 
said had assumed very great defense sig- 
nificance in view of the changed situa- 
tion. They requested—even though it 
was not in the budget—that the com- 
mittee in its wisdom place in the appro- 
priation $500,000 as a first item to begin 
the widening and deepening of this 
channel, not to Miami, though even- 
tually, of course, any widening and deep- 
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ening done in the upper reaches of the 
waterway will subtract from the remain- 
ing distance to Miami. 

The engineers said, “Our Nation has 
established an important agency down on 
the Banana River, the guided missile 
base, and we very badly need additional 
transportation means leading to that 
base. For that reason we are asking 
that $500,000 be placed in this project 
and transferred from somewhere else, 
in order that a vital defense effort may 
be immediately initiated. We think that 
is all we can use in this year.” 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois will remember that we were late 
in our appropriations last year. The 
engineers felt that that $500,000 would be 
all they could usefully employ in the be- 
ginning of the extension of this canal 
at its full depth and full width, not to 
Miami at that time, but down the Banana 
River to the guided missile base at Cocoa, 
Fla. So if the Senator had studied 
the record this year he would find that 
again the engineers and the commanding 
officers who represent our Nation in com- 
manding that cooperative effort, which 
is not either Air Force, Navy, or Army, 
though it happens to be under the direc- 
tion of the Air Force, are operating a 
guided missile base at the only place in 
the continental United States, appar- 
ently, where they can find a shooting gal- 
lery of some three of four thousand miles 
in length, over relatively safe waters 
which can be observed from islands on 
one side or the other over a large part of 
the route. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

If the Senator had gone to the trou- 
ble—and, personally, the Senator from 
Florida does not think it would have 
been a great amount of trouble—he 
would have found that, appearing before 
the two committees, the committee of 
the House and the committee of the 
Senate, those charged with the defense 
of our Nation made it clear that they 
wanted this project to go ahead rapidly, 
not because they hoped ultimately to 
reach Miami—though they do, of course. 
This canal is of great value throughout 
its entire course from the standpoint of 
commerce in ordinary times, but the ob- 
jective which our defense agencies are 
shooting at for the time being is Cocoa, 
opposite the Banana River guided-mis- 
sile base. There is no question that this 
project has very great defense signifi- 
cance. If it has not, then the engineers 
have not told us the facts—and I know 
they have. If it has not, General Rich- 
ardson, the commanding officer, has not 
told us the facts about the matter—and 
I know he has. If it has not, Mr. Koeh- 
ler, the Assistant Secretary, has not told 
us the facts about the matter—and I 
know that he has. I am very sure that 
those charged with the defense of our 
Nation have meticulously told us exactly 
the truth, and that the truth is as just 
stated. 

This project would not have been 
reached for some time in the future, so 
far as its ordinary peacetime commer- 
cial value is concerned, but it was put 
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into the construction phase last year at 
the insistence of the defense authorities. 
After they had made up the budget with- 
out this project in it, the Korean war 
broke in their faces, They insisted that 
$500,000 be placed in the appropriation 
bill. They followed it this year with a 
request for $2,350,000 to continue this 
important defense project and activity— 
because it is just that—as far down as 
the city of Cocoa, Fla. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Florida would continue with my state- 
ment, he would find that I mentioned 
the interest of the Department of the 
Air Force in this project, but I raised the 
question as to why the goods which move 
to Cocoa and the Banana River could 
not move on the existing 8-foot channel 
by barge. I am not quite certain of the 
precise location of Cocoa and the Banana 
River, but I did raise the question as to 
why the goods could not move on the 
existing 8-foot channel by barge. I am 
not an authority on bananas or cocoa, 
but there is an 8-foot channel already 
there. There are barges which can oper- 
ate, and it would seem to me that the 
goods could move in the existing 8-foot 
channel, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ishall be glad to give 
the distinguished Senator the statement 
given by the Engineers. Their state- 
ment was that most of the articles mov- 
ing to the guided-missile base did not 
originate at Jacksonville at all, but 
originated far up the Atlantic Seaboard, 
at the place of manufacture of the 
various commodities which would move 
to the guided-missile base. They said 
that it was a useless, expensive, and 
wasteful proposal to use a 12-foot barge 
down to Jacksonville, and then have to 
go through the process of unloading and 
reloading the articles from the larger 
barges to the smaller barges for trans- 
fer down to the guided-missile base. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I reply to the Senator? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
yield in a moment, if the Senator will 
allow me to complete this statement. 

It seems to the Senator from Florida 
that that is the essence of good com- 
mon sense and good business judgment. 
The Senator hopes that there still re- 
mains some essence of good common 
sense and good business judgment in the 
handling of the important business of 
the Nation, particularly in the field of 
defense. 

If we should follow the course of cut- 
ting off the 12-foot channel at Jackson- 
ville, and not continuing it down to the 
guided-missile base, or to an island close 
to the base, from which the goods can 
be very easily transported to the base, 
and if we should neglect and ignore the 
advice, suggestions, and insistent recom- 
mendations of the Engineers and others 
who are charged with our defense, I 
should feel that we were not practic- 
ing the good common sense, the good 
horse sense, which I hope the Senate 
will continue to display in the making 
of decisions of this kind, 
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I do not find fault with the defense 
officers. I commend them when they 
come in and say that it is wasteful and 
ridiculous to transport goods from 
Chester, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, 
N. J., Wilmington, Del., or Baltimore, 
Md., all the way down to Jacksonville 
in 12-foot barges and then have to un- 
load and reload the goods in a harbor 
where there is not too much room for 
unloading and reloading because tre- 
mendous activities are under way there 
now. Unloading the goods at Jackson- 
ville and transshipping them involves 
wasting a distance of some 28 miles up 
the river to Jacksonville and down again, 
and reloading the goods on smaller 
barges for the remaining distance. 

Perhaps that is the kind of economics 
which appeal to the Senator from Illin- 
ois. But it did not appeal to the Corps 
of Engineers, and it did not appeal to 
the military officers who were guiding 
us in our defense. It did not appeal to 
the military officers in the Cabinet. It 
did not appeal to Senators on the sub- 
committee or on the full committee. 
On the contrary, we thought it was good, 
sound, common sense to go along with 
the Engineers on a matter which they 
said was vitally important to the defense 
effort. 

The Senator from Florida wanted all 
the facts to be in the Record. He wanted 
to make it very clear that the Florida 
delegation did not even insist last year 
upon this particular project, because 
then, as this year, we were insisting on 
standing by the budget, and we asked 
only for defense items, This item first 
appeared, after an absence of a good 
many years, in the appropriation bill of 
last year, exactly as has been related to 
the Senator from Illinois, to the Senate, 
and to the public in the statement which 
has just been made by the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does not my dis- 
tinguished colleague note some incon- 
sistency on the part of the senior Senator 
from Illinois when he suggests that he 
wants to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee for the advice of the Department 
of Defense and the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, and yet, when they make their 
recommendations for an appropriation 
of more than $2,000,000 he wants to set 
his own opinion even above the opinion 
of those to whom he later wants to send 
the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my colleague. 
I think his point is well made. It bears 
out the methods which have been fol- 
lowed. It bears out the statement of the 
senior Senator from Florida as to the 
methods which have been followed by 
the senior Senator from Illinois in his 
approach in this particular amendment 
to the various piecemeal problems which 
are collected within its scope. The prob- 
lems have not been studied out. Ap- 
parently his judgment must be con- 
sidered to be controlling and must be 
accepted in place of the judgment of the 
Corps of Engineers, the Department of 
Defense, and the subcommittee and full 
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committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, excluding again the senior 
Senator from Florida, who is speaking. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Florida wish to cor- 
rect a statement so as to bring it in clear 
conformity with the facts? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida will be only too glad to permit 
the Senator from Illinois to make cor- 
rective statements. The Senator from 
Florida is interested in the full truth, 
and that is why he has been occupying 
some time on the floor of the Senate. 
No matter how well intentioned the 
statement made yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois may 
have been, it nevertheless showed a lack 
of understanding and comprehension of 
the projects involved. 

The Senator from Florida was not 
willing to have that partial statement as 
to these projects remain unchallenged in 
the .Recorp. Unfortunately there are 
some people who think that every time 
anyone gets up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and makes a play for economy he is 
bound to be right. There is no falser 
method of approaching a problem than 
to assume that every attempt in the 
name of economy is safe, sound, and 
right. The Senator from Florida is tak- 
ing occasion to show in the Recorp at 
this time that the attempt in the name 
of economy by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois is based upon a failure on 
his part to analyze, understand, or cor- 
rectly interpret the meaning of projects 
which are vital to the national defense 
and whose meanings transcend to the 
utmost degree the very small meanings 
assigned to them in the statement made 
yesterday by my friend the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it my under- 
standing that the Senator from Florida 
Says there are two types of economy, 
namely, the justifiable type of economy, 
which affects someone else, and the un- 
justifiable type of economy, which af- 
fects one’s own State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is not in the position of having 
taken that ground. The Senator from 
Florida has appeared for the last 2 years, 
since the defense effort got to be so 
pressing, not only before his own com- 
mittee in the Senate and he was not 
a member of the committee until this 
year—but also before the similar com- 
mittee in the body at the other end of 
tue Capitol. The Senator from Illinois 
will find in the Record the statement 
made by the Senator from Florida that 
he wanted nothing for his State which 
would not live up to the severest crite- 
rion of its meaning to the defense effort. 

He has realized for a long time that 
the Senator from Illinois and everyone 
else who stands for economy is right and 
righteous in support of such position, 
That does not mean, however, that every 
position taken by the Senator from Illi- 
nois or anyone else in the name of econ- 
omy is a sound position. The Senator 
from Florida is taking occasion to point 
out that the Senator from Illinois could 
not have gone more fully astray than he 
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has at this time in making his shotgun 
approach to a series of projects which 
have been carefully combed over and 
from which the useless ones have been 
eliminated by the Corps of Engineers, 
the House committee, or the Senate com- 
mittee. Of course, I mean that in the 
case of both the subcommittee and the 
full committee. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is pointing out what to him is so 
evident, namely, that it is a completely 
unsound procedure to simply snatch an 
arbitrary economy figure out of the air, 
as the Senator from Illinois has done. 
The $50,000,000 figure is his own con- 
ception. Certainly no one else will ad- 
mit parenthood of that $50,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. The Senator from Illinois has 
snatched the figure out of the air. He 
has divided the figure among certain 
projects. Sleeping on it last night, and 
perhaps reading a little more fully on 
the subject, he realized today how weak 
his posititon was. Consequently he 
rushed into the Senate this morning and, 
on being recognized, he rushed into the 
Recor an explanation to the effect that 
he has changed his mind and that he 
does not want that $50,000,000 saving to 
be applied to specific projects. He 
wants to save that amount of money, 
but he does not apply it to any project 
specifically. He just wants to save $50,- 
000,000 out of the bill. Such an effort 
is highly commendable insofar as it con- 
cerns a desire to save money. However, 
it is highly ridiculous, highly foolish, and 
certainly a disservice to the Nation to 
apply it to projects in such a way as to 
cripple the defensive strength of this 
Nation. That is the point which the 
Senator from Florida is making. Now 
I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand 
that the defensive strength of the 
United States will be vastly crippled if 
we do not substitute a 12-foot channel 
for an 8-foot channel to Cocoa and 
Banana? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from Il- 
linois, of course, seeks to reduce the 
matter to an absurdity. The cutting off 
of no one project will destroy the power 
of Uncle Sam. However, when we nib- 
ble a bit of strength from here, there, 
and elsewhere—the Senator from Illi- 
nois, insofar as his amendment is con- 
cerned, took a good big, luscious bite in 
many places out of the defensive strength 
of our Nation—one wonders whether the 
careless approach which is being sug- 
gested by the Senator from Illinois with 
respect to the projects represents sound 
information and understanding upon 
which proper cuts can be based. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would not the question of 
the Senator from Illinois suggest that 
the $50,000,000 which he has in mind 
is the amount with which we are going to 
defend our Nation? Is it not true that 
we have in mind spending about $70,- 
000,000,000 in the defense of our Nation? 
It was suggested that the amount recom- 
mended for the Jim Woodruff Dam would 


pay for 40 jet planes. Actually we will 
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buy many thousands of jet planes. Cer- 
tainly we should spend our defense 
money as best we can. However, these 
amounts will contribute to defense in 
line with the entire picture. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Again, for fear that the Senator 
from Florida may be misunderstood, he 
states, as he has stated already, that by 
no means does he impugn the motives, 
truthfulness, decency, and essential in- 
tegrity of the Senator from Illinois. 
However, the Senator from Florida feels 
that the Senator from Illinois has in 
this matter jumped off a springboard 
into a pool which he thought was deep, 
safe, and sound, but which, as a matter 
of fact, had no depth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Iam sure I dived into 
a pool of pitch. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If he continues with 
that sort of performance he may break 
his valuable neck. The Senator from 
Florida does not want that very regret- 
table thing to happen to the Senator 
from Illinois, 

The Senator from Florida has followed 
the Senator from Illinois, not once but 
many times, in his efforts at economy. 
Whenever he believes that the Senator 
from Illinois is leading the way sound- 
ly and sanely, the Senator from Florida 
will follow him and others, and has him- 
self led in certain directions which have 
approached economy soundly. However, 
the Senator from Florida will not use 
the word “economy” as a shibboleth so 
important that it will cause him to sac- 
rifice important values to this Nation, 
which ought not to be sacrificed at any 
time, particularly in this critical time. 

The Senator from Florida has yet to 
make his strongest illustration of the 
complete unsoundness of the approach 
made by the Senator from Illinois as 
directed to the three projects in the 
State of Florida, to which he shall now 
address himself. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Illinois will permit me to go along I 
shall be glad to yield to him later. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to put 
some information in the Recorp to com- 
plete the study with reference to Cocoa 
and Banana. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida would like to go ahead with his 
discussion of the Jacksonville port. It 
is the crowning absurdity from the 
standpoint of the methods employed in 
this particular matter by his friend, the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, here is an illustration 
of what happens when one man, with 
good motives, excellent background, and 
wonderful patriotic experience, a man 
who is pretty well venerated by many of 
us and by many persons outside the Sen- 
ate as well, substitutes his impulsive, 
horseback judgment, based simply on a 
powerful desire for economy, for the 
sound judgment and careful, meticulous, 
and painstaking approach which has 
been followed through the regular proc- 
esses of the Senate and the Congress as 
a whole in connection with this matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Senator to 
wait a moment, please. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is a very impor- 
tant point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All the points the 
Senator from Illinois makes are impor- 
tant, but I should like to make my point 
now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Florida has given a miscon- 

- ception on this point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment, but I am speaking 
now of what I have just characterized as 
the crowning absurdity of the meat-ax 
approach which has been employed by 
the Senator from Illinois in this partic- 
ular amendment to the committee bill, 
and that crowning absurdity is in its ap- 
plication to the Port of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. President, the reason why I have 

borne down on the three Florida projects 
which yesterday were mentioned and 
described—although so incompletely— 
by the Senator from Illinois is that I 
know more about those projects. I know 
enough about many other projects to 
know that there are others similarly of 
tremendous importance to the defense 
effort which have not been understood 
by the Senator from Illinois or else he 
would not have made the proposal which 
he made yesterday. 
+ First, let me give a bird's-eye view of 
the Port of Jacksonville, Fla. It is some- 
thing over 20 miles up the St. Johns 
River from the Atlantic Ocean. In addi- 
tion to being our great port of entry in 
the northern part of Florida, serving not 
only a large part of our State, but also 
the southern part of Georgia, it has be- 
come a tremendously important port in 
the defense effort. I tell no secret when 
I state for the Recorp the fact that some 
700 or 800 vessels, every one of which is 
important to our Nation and its defen- 
sive strength, are stationed at Green 
Cove Springs, a short distance above 
Jacksonville, on the St. Johns River. 
Those vessels are located there in the 
mothball fleet. The shipyards for their 
maintenance and repair are at Jackson- 
ville, at the port there. 

In addition, the carrier nest and train- 
ing station is located there. Formerly 
it was a great naval air training station, 
but now it is a carrier station, where 
the crews and squadrons and groups 
which are to be carried on our huge flat- 
tops are organized, trained, and gotten 
ready, and are berthed when the carriers 
bring them home. It is a tremendous 
base of very great importance to the 


Nation. It is located on the St. Johns 


River, just a few miles above Jackson- 
ville, and I would say it is at about the 
outer limits of what would be regarded 
as the Port of Jacksonville. 

The naval refueling base, just now 
nearing completion, is located at the 
mouth of the St. Johns River, at what 
used to be called Mayport, formerly a 
little village there. It is a most impor- 
tant base, because there is no other fa- 
cility like it, south of Norfolk, where our 
large carriers and other large naval ves- 
sels can be refueled. So the Navy has 
developed it as a great refueling base. 

A large oil storage base has just been 
installed at Jacksonville, at the port it- 
self, on the opposite side of the river 
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from the refueling base. It is only a 
part of the defense activities there; I 
have not even attempted to picture all 
the defense activities which center at 
that great port. From the defense point 
of view, it is one of the vital ports on the 
eastern coast of the Nation, All Sena- 
tors may not know it, but the people who 
live there and those who serve there in 
the various services know it, and those 
who advise the committee know it; and 
they told us about it, and assured us 
that this work must be done promptly 
in the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not now, for I am 
not quite through. I hope the Senator 
from Illinois will let me finish, because 
I am trying to paint a beautiful picture 
for his edification, and I hope he will see 
it in its entirety, in order that he will 
realize the depths of misconception to 
which he has fallen, and from which I 
hope he may emerge when I have com- 
pleted my remarks. 

Mr. President, for those great naval 
vessels it is necessary to deepen the 
channel to the ocean and across the bar, 
so that the large carriers and other naval 
vessels can come to the refueling base. 
Therefore, it is also necessary to deepen 
the whole channel to approximately 34 
feet, so that the Navy tankers can come 
up the St. Johns River and can dis- 
charge their cargoes at the naval refuel- 
ing base, which now is nearing comple- 
tion, if it is not already completed, on 
the outskirts of Jacksonville. 

Although the Senator from Illinois has 
other things to do—and he is one of the 
most diligent Members of the Senate in 
carrying out his tasks so well, and I am 
frequently amazed at the grasp he has 
of so many matters—yet I wish his grasp 
in this particular field had been sound- 
er. However, since it is not, although 
it is somewhat embarrassing to me to 
have to point it out, I think the Senator 
from Illinois himself would want the 
Recorp to be so amended as to state the 
full truth, because the Senator from 
Illinois has fought, bled, and died in the 
service of his country 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I have not died yet. 

Mr. HOLLAND, And I know he loves 
his country to the very depths of his be- 
ing. I give credit to the Senator from 
Illinois for being one of the finest Mem- 
bers of this body. If anything I have 
said indicates any other feeling on my 
part toward him, I ask that I may be for- 
given, for I do feel that he is one of the 
outstanding Members of this body. 

Last year this program was set up and 
a certain amount of money was appro- 
priated to get it started. Unfortunately, 
our position, instead of improving, be- 
came more acute from the standpoint of 
national defense. It became necessary 
to hasten this work. So the Navy, to- 
gether with the engineers, said, ‘We 
have to have certain projects completed 
by the first of September or the middle 
of September, in order that this great 
port may function to serve our Nation 
in its defensive need.” 

So they asked and secured approval 
from the Bureau of the Budget, from the 
Corps of Engineers, and from everyone 
else who must give approval, to divert 
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money appropriated for other projects, 
in cases in which the funds were not 
being used at the moment, or where the 
need for the funds had not yet been 
reached, so as to be able to do three 
things: first, to rush to completion the 
Dames Point cut-off, which was begun 
last year and is reaching completion; 
second, to continue that cut down to the 
bar, at a depth of 34 feet; third, to cut 
the bar itself and open the channel into 
the open Atlantic to the greater depth 
now required. 

The refueling base at Mayport was 
about to be completed, but at that time 
it was not possible to take the larger 
ships to that refueling base when they 
needed refueling. The large oil base 
was about to be finished at Jackson- 
ville, with its tanks ready for use, but 
the channel was not deep enough to 
permit the tankers to reach the base 
and deliver oil to it. 

So it is most unfortunate that our 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, did not go to the trouble of 
inquiring a little about this matter, be- 
cause he could have found out about it 
so easily. If he had even addressed an 
inquiry to his friend from Florida, the 
Senator from Illinois could have ob- 
tained in 30 seconds the information 


that these projects are already under 


way and are nearing completion, and 
must be completed and delivered by 
about September 15, and the entire 
amount of money voted by the Senate 
committee for these purposes must be 
utilized and expended and paid out at 
that time—by about September 15, 1 
month from now—in order to secure the 
completion of those projects. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ‘ 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not just now, Mr. 
President, for I wish to make the picture 
completely clear; I wish to make it 
clear that two of those projects were 
handled by contract, one by an exten- 
sion of an old contract, and one by a 
new contract; and the engineers them- 
selves had to move in their own equip- 
ment, because of the speed required, be- 
cause of the emergency which existed 
there, to do the work at the bar, and 
the engineering equipment has been 
used 24 hours a day, while we in Con- 
gress have been debating and dawdling 
over this matter, which pertains to the 
defense of the Nation. All during this 
time the engineers have been using their 
equipment, and are working there rain 
or shine, day and night, in an effort to 
complete these projects, which must be 
completed by the 15th of September. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Florida implying that it is a whimsical 
and ill-founded idea of the Senator 
from Illinois that this cut should be 
made in the funds for the Jacksonville 
project? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam not only imply- 
ing it, but Iam saying that the cut would 
be completely illogical and would leave 
the engineers under the necessity of 
diverting money from other appropria- 
tions, for projects elsewhere, in order to 
pay for the completion of these three 
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projects, which now are under way, and 
nearly complete. I say that no one who 
wants to see each project stand upon its 
own bottom, no one who wants to see 
fair treatment given to all communi- 
ties in our Nation, wants to see that 
kind of handling of vital defense mat- 
ters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the question is 
needed now in order to complete the 
thought. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that, 
so far from this being a unique pro- 
posal on the part of the Senator from 
Illinois, it was proposed by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, and ap- 
proved by the entire body of the House? 
Is the Senator from Florida saying that 
the entire membership of our sister 
Chamber is composed of whimsical per- 
sons, who move without knowledge of the 
facts, or that the Senator from Illinois 
is proposing that, in respect to this 
project, we should adhere to the House 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida is not interested in making any 
charges whatever against those who 
serve in the sister body. The Senator 
from Florida feels that it is within his 
right and that it is his duty to call at- 
tention to what is about to be done; and 
he calls attention to the fact that this 
particular bill was approved. by the 
House many months ago, and upon the 
basis of a hearing held months before 
that; whereas now the Senator from 
Florida is trying to give the facts to the 
Senator from Illinois and to his other 
brethren in the Senate, those facts which 
have already been heard meticulously by 
the committee headed by the Senator 
from Tennessee, which committee has 
recommended and reported this matter 
as it is, as a matter necessitous in the de- 
fense of our Nation, which the Senator 
from Illinois, in his whimsy, to borrow a 
word from him, would wipe out simply by 
a few words, simply because he has not 
understood that the defense of our 
Nation is involved. It is that statement 
which the Senator from Florida is trying 
to make clear for the record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Florida mean that the House of 
Representatives was not concerned with 
the defense of our Nation? I think that 
is a very grave charge to make against 
our sister body. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois is the one who is injecting that 
idea and those words. The Senator from 
Florida has made it completely clear that 
the House had to proceed in the light of 
the facts as they then appeared. Pos- 
sibly no cne made these points on the 
floor of the House. I do not know 
whether anyone then present in the 
House knew what the facts were. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Senator to 
allow me to conclude my answer. I have 
already called attention to the fact that 
the Recorp in the House was made 
months ago, and that the action of the 
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House was taken months ago. Certainly 
the Senator from Florida wants to be 
charitable to all, including his friend 
from Illinois, but, looking at the activi- 
ties of the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, he feels very sure that they did 
not correctly understand the facts which 
he has now recited, and which are even 
more true now than they were then, be- 
cause things have been moving with 
tremendous speed since that time. The 
Senator from Florida has made this 
point for one reason, and one only, to 
call attention to the ridiculous effect of 
the change proposed upon an impulsive 
desire to save some money, to accomplish 
economy in a field where the one sug- 
gesting that economy does not under- 
stand what has happened, and has not 
gone to the trouble to find out what the 
facts are. All the Senator from Florida 
has done has been to call attention to 
the facts, and he feels very sure that 
when this matter goes to conference 
those who represent the legislative body 
at the other end of the Capitol will want 
very badly to know what the actual facts 
are as of now, so far as the defensive 
condition of our Nation is concerned. 
He is not afraid of their attitude. He 
is not afraid of the attitude of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, because he believes 
the Senator from Illinois has exactly 
the same idea the Senator from Florida 
entertains, namely, that when a vital de- 
fense matter is presented, we should 
meet the challenge. 

The Senator from Florida believes 
from the depth of his heart that when 
the Senator from Illinois understands 
perfectly the effect of what he proposes 
to do with reference to the port of Jack- 
sonville, he will be the first one to re- 
cede from that position, as he partially 
receded from it since yesterday. He 
suggested the application to this par- 
ticular bill of a huge cut, whereas, today, 
withdrawing in part, he says, “No, let 
us impose a $50,000,000 cut, and let the 
engineers decide where to make it.” So 
that the Senator from Florida is not 
throwing mud pies at anyone, particu- 
larly not at his friend from Illinois. He 
is calling attention to an inescapable 
fact that, if the proposed cut were car- 
ried out in the very way suggested by 
the Senator from Illinois, such act would 
be a real disservice to our Nation from 
the standpoint of safeguarding the Na- 
tion in this defense period. 

Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I may say to my 
distinguished colleague, and for the sake 
of the Recorp, that, in my humble way, 
I had intended to attempt to oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, but my able and distinguished col- 

e, a Man born in our State, who as 
the senior Senator from Illinois has 
found out, has been intimately associat- 
ed with every one of these projects, 
having seen them given birth, in some 
instances, when he was governor, has 
this afternoon completely exposed the 
unsoundness of the amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois regarding these specific items. 
I agree that the Senator from Illinois 
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is to be commended upon pursuing his 
efforts in behalf of economy; but as 
stated the word “economy” in and of it- 
self is not sacred nor always desirable. 
There are some projects upon which 
economy should not be practiced and 
my able colleague has done a marvelous 
job pointing out three such projects in 
this debate. I wish to associate myself 
with all the remarks he has made, and 
to state to the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois that, immediately before I came to 
the Senate, I was given some advice by 
my aged father, whom I love and whom I 
respect very much, which I would like to 
pass along to him. He said, “Do not 
always be carried away with your gen- 
eral convictions, but, my young man, 
remember when you do start some- 
thing, ‘look before you leap’.” I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I warmly thank my 
distinguished colleague. 

Now, Mr. President, in order that this 
point may be made completely clear in 
the Recor, I should like to have the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a few more 
moments, to insert in the Recorp two 
brief quotations from the record of the 
hearings before the Senate Civil Func- 
tions Subcommittee on this point, which 
were available to my friend from Illi- 
nois, and which so clearly show that the 
situation is exactly as I have described 
it; though he would have to go to the 
engineers, themselves, and to the testi- 
mony of the engineers, themselves, for 
the much greater detail which is in their 
testimony. But, first, to quote from the 
statement of the Senator from Florida, 
made before the Civil Functions Sub- 
committee, at page 726: 

The defense installations in the Jackson- 
ville area rely heavily on the port facilities 
and it is highly essential that these im- 
meen be completed as quickly as pos- 
8 . 

The Corps of Engineers have been exceed - 
ingly diligent and cooperative on this project. 
At the request of the Department of the 
Navy they made available sufficient funds to 
allow the work to continue after appropri- 


ated funds were exhausted in February of 
this year. 


Mr. President, at any time since Febru- 
ary of this year, the facts which I have 
recited here could have been discovered 
easily if any serious or even passably 
serious effort had been made to get at 
the facts. I continued: 

The projects are now moving swiftly to 
completion and it is my understanding that 
they will be finished im fiscal 1952 and that 
the entire budget estimate will be required 
to pay for the work now under construction, 


Mr. President, I next read, from the 
same page, 726, one paragraph from the 
letter written by Mr. John T. Koehler, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, to one 
of my colleagues, Hon, CHARLES E, BEN- 
NETT, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Jacksonville district, 
The Senator will find the paragraph 
from which I quote as the fourth para- 
graph of the letter. This is the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, officially talking to the 
Congress, under date of June 30, of this 
year: 

We have advised the Chief of Engineers 
that pier construction and dredging at the 
terminal will be completed on or about Sep- 
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tember 15, 1951, and we have requested that 
the dredging in the St. Johns River between 
the terminal and the mouth of the river be 
completed on or before that date, so that 
T-2 tankers can be accommodated. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that ac- 
cording to the Chief of Engineers in 
1949, of the 585 inbound steamers only 6 
had drafts over 30 feet, and that only 76 
vessels drew over 28 feet, so that appar- 
ently the harbor now has a depth of over 
30 feet, and is able to accommodate vir- 
tually all the vessels that have been com- 
ing into it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
distinguished friend insists on refusing 
to recognize the imperative defense 
values in this matter. In a preceding 
paragraph in this same letter. it is 
stated: 

T-2 tankers, fully loaded, have a draft of 
32 feet. The project proposed by the Army 
engineers provides for increasing the exist- 
ing depth of water in the river to a depth 
of 34 feet. 


The latter paragraph, which I have 
already read, made it very clear that 
these tankers from Louisiana or Texas— 
that is where they generally come 
from—want to go through to the place 
where the storage facilities exist. They 
told the authorities so in a letter which 
appears as a part of the printed record, 
where even the most casual research 
would have made the facts clear, as 
they are. 

I am simply placing the facts in the 
Recorp because I know my friend from 
Illinois would insist on the inclusion of 
all the facts so far as they are known. 
For anyone to take the position that 
the money should not be appropriated 
would be to take the position that the 
contracts, which will be completed next 
month, will not be paid out, but that, in- 
stead, funds must be transferred from 
other projects, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I simply wished 
to ask the Senator if he thinks we can 
come to a vote on this amendment this 
evening. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator. from 
Florida is ready to complete his 
remarks. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I did not want to 
interrupt, but I am receiving inquiries. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry if I have 
taken more time than I should, but I 
felt it was highly important, and I still 
feel so, that the actual facts relating to 
the carelessness involved in this broad- 
ax economy method should be in the 
Recor so that there could be some rec- 
ognition of the painstaking study made 
by committees, the Corps of Engineers, 
and specialists who have so well served 
us and_whose recommendations are in 
accord with the facts, while those facts 
would be so abysmally ignored by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ido not want the 
Senator to misunderstand me. I think 
he has made a good case. He has shown 
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it would be false economy to make the 
suggested cut. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. I think that 
conclusion is inescapable. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I assume the Senator 
from Illinois knows that in order to have 
efficient operation of a ship, to be able 
to steer it, a 3-foot drag is needed be- 
neath the ship in the channel. Ifa ship 
draws 32 feet, 35 feet is needed in order 
to have sufficient control over it. When 
the Senator from Illinois points out that 
only six ships came into the harbor 
which could not leave fully loaded, he 
simply pointed out the obvious fact that 
if the channel is so shallow that the ship 
cannot be loaded there and leave with 
the load, there is no point in bringing a 
ship to that harbor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The important thing 
is the defense importance of the port of 
Jacksonville. That importance has 
been recognized by the skilled servants 
of our Nation who have gone to some 
pains to set out those facts as well as 
their conclusions in the printed record, 
which record has somehow entirely es- 
caped the notice of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois who with his 
broad-ax approach would ignore the fact 
that Jacksonville is a great defense port. 
The Senator from Illinois has in mind 
only ordinary maritime trade and traffic 
in and out of Jacksonville. The Senator 
has failed to understand that at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., there is one of our most 
vital defense ports insofar as the Atlan- 
tic seaboard is concerned. The Senator 
from Florida hopes that the Senator 
from Illinois will discover the port of 
Jacksonville as a defense port and will 
so recognize it in the future. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the port is so im- 
portant, why does not the Senator want 
to have a 40-foot channel there which 
would permit the great battleships to go 
up the harbor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois ignores the fact 
that the defense effort desires to do a 
certain job at a certain place. The job 
they want to do at Jacksonville does not 
require a 40-foot channel clear up to the 
city. They would be wasting money if 
they put a 40-foot channel there. I 
hope that at some time in the future we 
may have a 40-foot channel so that 
some of the largest leviathans of the deep 
can come in. We want the tankers to 
come in to discharge their cargoes, and 
we would also permit the flat-tops to 
come in and enter to the refueling base 
nearer the mouth of the river. 

Mr. President, I apologize for having 
taken overlong in this discussion, but I 
feel that such an approach to this prob- 
lem as suggested by the Senator from 
Illinois at any time would be foolish, ex- 
pensive economy of the most uneconomi- 
cal sort and that such an approach is 
unthinkable in times of critical defense 
emergency, and particularly when the 
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needs of the defense effort have been so 
clearly pointed out to us by those whom 
our Nation has trained so they can wisely 
advise us. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think we have discussed this amendment 
long enough, and I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovucias] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
elerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hayden McKellar 
Benton Hendrickson McMahon 
Brewster Hennings Millikin 
Bridges Hickenlooper Monroney 
Byrd Hill Mundt 
Cain Hoey Neely 
Capehart Holland Nixon 
Carlson Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Case Hunt Pastore 
Chavez Ives Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smathers 
Duff Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Ecton Long Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Ferguson Malone Taft 
Flanders Martin Thye 

Frear Maybank Underwood 
Fulbright McCarran Welker 
George McCarthy Williams 
Gillette McClellan 

Green McFarland 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] to the committee 
amendment on page 6, line 3. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
I offered this amendment to save $50,- 
000,000 I did not expect to win any pop- 
ularity contest by it; and I have not been 
disappointed in my expectations. Every 
time a Senator makes a proposal to 
save money he arouses a great deal of 
local opposition, sectional opposition, 
and group opposition. So, as I say, the 
amendment was not offered for the pur- 
pose of winning friends, although I did 
hope that it might have some influence 
with those who believe there must be 
some retrenchment in the interest of 
national solvency. 

Yesterday I submitted a detailed list 
of the projects which I thought might 
be eliminated or reduced, so that $50,- 
000,000 could be saved. I did that be- 
cause if one takes a global figure, with- 
out any supporting evidence, he always 
exposes himself to the charge that he is 
“talking through his hat” that he does 
not know what he is talking about, and 
that he does not have the details upon 
which he can support his position. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. I am coming to a 
conclusion, and I should like to reach it 
before I yield. 

That was the reason why yesterday I 
submitted a list of specific projects, based 
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in large part, although not wholly, upon 
the action of the House Appropriations 
Committee and of the House, which went 
into this question very seriously indeed, 

Now, when I have changed my meth- 
od and have proposed a cut of $50,000,- 
000, to be administered by the Corps of 
Engineers in consultation with congres- 
sional committees, the claim is made 
that by so doing I am proposing that 
Congress abdicate its legislative func- 
tion. In other words, when one gives 
the details he hits individuals too hard, 
Then when he suggests a general cut, 
and proposes to allow the administrative 
authority to carry it into effect, it is said 
that he advocates abdicating the legis- 
lative function of Congress.. In other 
words, a Senator who proposes reduc- 
tions is always either too hot or too cold, 
either too young or too old, either too 
short or too tall. He is never exactly 
right. 

It is the old “shell” game, in which 
the taxpayer always looks for the pea of 
economy and the very efficient dealers 
at the county fair always have the pea 
underneath another shell. The poor 
taxpayer grabs for the pea, and he finds 
that it has moved somewhere else. 

If Senators do not like that illustra- 
tion, drawn from the county fair, let 
me choose one drawn from parlor games. 
It is the old game of “Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” The button is 
always somewhere else. It always 
eludes the taxpayer. 

All I am proposing is that, in view 
of the national emergency, in view of the 
threatened deficit of $19,000,000,000, we 


could at least save $50,000,000 in this 
particular bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
my good friend from Louisiana, who is 
one of the ablest and most charming 
gentlemen in this body. 


Mr. LONG. The very able and earnest `- 
Senator from Illinois stated that he pre- 


sented certain projects as evidence of the 
manner in which the bill could be 
reduced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 8 
IIlinois has been somewhat unfair to 
those who have differed with him. 
Senators speak for their own States, with 
which they are most familiar. They say 
that certain projects are necessary. The 
Senator from Illinois says, “Here is an 
item which is not needed at all,” when 
actually the Navy hag said, with respect 


to this particular project, that it is im- 


mensely important to the national de- 
fense that it be constructed immediately, 
Does the Senator think as much of his 
supporting evidence after hearing the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] as 
he did originally? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With all due mod- 
esty, I think the supporting evidence of 
the Senator from Illinois should at least 
be considered by the Senate as illustra- 
tive of the manner in which a wiser body, 
such as the Corps of Engineers or the 
committee itself, could make reductions. 

I have been insistent, not so much 
upon individual cuts as upon the neces- 
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sity for a general cut, and the indica- 
tion that some of these projects are 
dispensable. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I assume that the Sena- 
tor knows, as the Senator from Florida 
very well pointed out, that with regard 
to the three projects in the State of Flor- 
ida, all three of them are needed for 
national defense. The Senator from 
Illinois has made a clean sweep by ad- 
vocating that projects in that State 
needed for national defense be. elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All this is a matter 
of relativity. I suppose that there are 
very few projects which are submitted 
that do not have some good features. 
Most projects have some good features. 
The question is, How much shall we pay 
for the whistle? What happens in con- 
nection with every appropriation bill is 
that we consider the individual project, 
and then, finding that it has some merit, 
ye 8 that we must appropriate 

or it. 

Similarly, we might turn loose an 
8-year-old child with a Sears, Roebuck 
catalog. Everything in a Sears, Roebuck 
catalog is good. I make that statement 
not in flattery of one of the greatest in- 
dustries in my State, but as a statement 
of fact. A Sears, Roebuck catalog con- 
tains marvelous things. 

I well remember when my young 
daughter was given a Sears, Roebuck 
catalog. Immediately she began point- 
ing to every page and saying, “I want 
that.” My wife and I made a very hasty 
calculation, and we found that in the 
space of 5 minutes my daughter had 
run up a hypothetical bill of $5,000. I 
hope the Senate will not resemble my 
8-year-old daughter and be carried 
away with the desire to say, “I want 
that, because it is good.” 

We must cut our expenditures accord- 
ing to our resources; and our resources 
are not unlimited. That is something 


which is very hard for us to get through 


our heads, because we have had an ex- 
panding economy and have been able to 
do what we wanted to do. Now we are 
up against a very tough struggle. We 
must pull in here and there in order to 
carry through the program of military 
preparedness. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will pae 


Senator further yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yielc. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator says that 
some people want everything. How- 
ever, as I understand, the projects about 
which he has been speaking are the ones 
which in his opinion are not needed, 
Yet when he comes to select the proj- 
ects which are not needed he selects 
projects which the military have certi- 
fied to be absolutely essential to national 
defense—projects such as a harbor for 
oe carriers, and things of that 
sort. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that Gov- 
ernment officials and heads of depart- 
ments, including heads of military 
units are patriotic men and 
competent. However, they do not seem 
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to have a sufficient sense of the value of 
a dollar. They do not seem to have 
any consciousness that the resources of 
the United States are limited. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
an extremely good salesman. I can well 
understand why his State has honored 
him as it has. He is an extraordinarily 
good salesman. He has done a magnifi- 
cent job on the floor of the Senate. He 
took some shots at me. I enjoyed them. 
They were very pleasant, indeed. How- 
ever, I should like to say that we do not 
only need salesmenship but we also need 
sales resistance, so that we can button 
up our pants pockets and not lose all 
our spare change. 

Mr. President, if I had listened much 
longer to the Senator from Florida I 
would have been tempted to give him 
the National Treasury. Incidentally, I 
noticed how many projects in the past 
years have gone to the State of Flor- 
ida, no doubt under the persuasive in- 
fluence of the present senior Senator 
from Florida and possibly his prede- 
cessor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Illinois wants te be completely fair 
by admitting that the Senator from 
Florida has voted many times for a 
large number of reductions in the 
national budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I got the idea for adminis- 
trative cuts from a very eminent 
teacher. When I first came to this body 
it was my privilege to sit opposite a very 
eminent and affable gentleman, who sat 
where the junior Senator from Kentucky 
is now sitting. I revered him, and I 
listened to his discussions from week to 
week on the floor of the Senate. I was 
filed with admiration, and wanted to 
model myself on him. 

I remember one day, when I was in 
the great throes of deciding whether to 
join the economy bloc, the then junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
offered an amendment which provided 
for a 5-percent cut in the total appro- 
priations for the Labor Department and 
the Federal Security Agency, with the 
understanding that the cuts would be 
apportioned among the services by the 
Secretary of Labor and the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Administra- 
tion. I was in some doubt as to what I 
should do. I did not wish to abandon 
what some asserted was the position of 
the Democratic Party and vote for a re- 
duction in expenditures. I did not wish 
to turn my back upon causes for which 
I myself had labored for some time and 
which were very close to my heart and 
there was great doubt in my mind about 
the wisdom of permitting agency heads 
to allocate reductions. I had a great 
struggle, both as to whether I should 
vote for the reduction and how the re- 
duction should be made. 

Then my very good friend, who was 
sitting next to me, rose and made a very 
eloquent speech. I should like to quote 
from it. It appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 95, part 4, page 5232. In 
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supporting the movement for a 5-per- 
cent cut, to be apportioned by the ad- 
ministrative authorities, the eminent 
Senator spoke as follows: 

I think we would be following the correct 
course to place in the hands of the admin- 
istrators of agencies who supervise the con- 
duct of the activities covered by this appro- 
priation bill the task of making reductions 
between the point of no reduction in some 
cases and a maximum reduction of 20 per- 
cent in other cases, so as to bring about a 
reduction on the whole of 5 percent in the 
items which are not entirely excluded from 
cuts of any sort. 


Mr. President, that so impressed me 
that I not only joined the economy bloc, 
but I subscribed to the methods of this 
most eloquent friend of mine sitting op- 
posite me. That eloquent friend was 
none other than the then junior Senator 
and now the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HolLAND I, who is now saying 
that this is not the right method for me 
to adopt in making such a cut as is 
proposed. 

Mr. President, I hope that this ex- 
ample of my holding to the principle 
which he enunciated will enable him, 
once the teacher but perhaps now the 
pupil, to come back into the paths of 
virtue and join the economy bloc of our 
party and of this Senate in the proposed 
$50,000,000 cut. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
Nis in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] 
1 the committee amendment on page 6, 
line 3. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Kerauver], the Senator from Michigan 
‘Mr. Moony], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICK- 
ER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Kem], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
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Morse] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter] who is necessarily absent is 
paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] who is absent by 
leave of the Senate. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Maryland would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from North 
Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
kins] is detained on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea.” s 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN] is absent on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Benton Hoey Robertson 
Brewster Hunt Saltonstall 
Bridges Ives Smith, Maine 
Byrd Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lodge Smith, N. C 
Ferguson McCarthy Taft 
Flanders McMahon Williams 
Frear ixon 
Hendrickson O'Mahoney 

NAYS—48 
Cain Green McCarran 
Capehart Hayden McClellan 
Carlson Hennings McFarland 
Case Hill McKellar 
Chavez Holland Millikin 
Clements Humphrey Monroney 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Duff Kerr Russell 
Dworshak Kilgore Schoeppel 
Eastland Lehman Smathers 
Ecton Long Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Fulbright Malone Thye 
George Martin Underwood 
Gillette Maybank Welker 

NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Anderson Kefauver Tobey 
Bricker Kem Watkins 
Butler, Md. Langer Wherry 
Butler, Nebr. Wiley 
Dirksen Morse Young 
Jenner Murray 


So Mr. Dovctas’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an amendment which I 
wish to submit to a section of the bill 
which has not yet been reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
is not in order at this time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], I 
offer a motion which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
my friend permit us to vote on the vari- 
ous amendments first? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It will not take long 
to dispose of this motion; and if it is 
agreed to, it will solve the entire problem. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I thought it 
would solve the entire problem, I would 
be delighted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It will solve the en- 
tire problem if it is agreed to, for then 
there will be no need for the Senate to 
vote on the remaining amendments at 
this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the motion sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Michigan, 
for himself and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, is a motion to recommit; 
and it will be stated at this time. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Mr. FERGUSON on 
behalf of himself and Mr. BRIDGES, 
moves that House bill 4386 be recom- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with instructions to re- 
duce the appropriations for rivers and 
harbors and flood-control works by a 
total sum of $50,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
submitted by the Senator from Michigan 
on behalf of himself and the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
there is such a large attendance of Sen- 
ators at the moment that it will not take 
many minutes for us to dispose of this 
motion. By this motion we are attempt- 
ing to do what the Senator from Illinois 
was attempting to do in relation to one 
item. He was attempting to have a re- 
duction of $50,000,000 made in the ap- 
propriations for the one item of rivers 
and harbors. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] and I seek to 
have a reduction of $50,000,000 not mere- 
ly in the appropriations for rivers and 
harbors, but in all the appropriations 
carried in the entire bill. Therefore, the 
manner in which we would make the 
$50,000,000 reduction is different from 
the manner in which the Senator from 
Illinois was attempting to bring about a 
similar reduction. He attempted to in- 
dicate on the floor of the Senate where 
he would advise the engineers to make 
the cut. The Senator from Michigan 
knows how hard the committee has 
worked on this program, It is the func- 
tion of the Senate to do the cutting. 
When this bill is returned to the Appro- 
priations Committee, the subcommittee 
will be able to sit down with the Engi- 
neers, obtain their advice, and then cut 
$50,000,000 from an increase of $122,000,- 
000, which was placed in the bill over 
and above the House figure. I am satis- 
fied that the subcommittee can do it 
without destroying the bill. 

The Senator from Michigan has no 
desire at all to destroy flood-control or 
rivers-and-harbors projects. He went 
with the committee which visited the 
areas in Kansas and Missouri which had 
been devastated by the recent flood, and 
also down the Mississippi River. He is 
familiar with the items for those areas. 
He does not believe that those particular 
items should be cut. The projects should 
go forward to completion. But the Sen- 
ator from Michigan believes that there 
are other items in this bill in which re- 
ductions could well be made. For ex- 
ample, the item for rivers and harbors, 
alone, is $213,932,613; and for general 
flood control, alone, $334,711,600. The 
general emergency fund carries an item 
of $10,000,000. This year, as a supple- 
ment, we appropriated $25,000,000 to that 
same fund, which at that time had a 
carry-over. For the Mississippi River, 
alone, for flood controls, there is an item 
of $61,000,000, while the emergency fund 
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for the Mississippi River is $500,000. 
The item for the Sacramento River, in 
California alone, is $1,000,000. The to- 
tal of the appropriations for public works 
is $621,160,213. The balance of $16,134,- 
000 includes cemeterial expenses and the 
item for the Canal Zone Government. 
The cut of $50,000,000 proposed in the 
motion to recommit would come from 
the entire bill. 

Mr. President, when we passed last 
year’s appropriation bill, we, in effect, 
told the President in section 1214 of the 
General Appropriations Act to make a 
$550,000,000 reduction. The President 
took $51,000,000 from the rivers and har- 
bors appropriations, and I learned of no 
instance in which it effected a destruction 
of the program, because he did it with 
the advice of the engineers. The com- 
mittee will have the benefit of the same 
kind of advice. 

There are certain new projects. Votes 
were taken in the committee with refer- 
ence to cutting certain of the projects. 
The vote was not unanimous, but as a 
result of the vote cuts were not made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, after 
which I shall yield to the Senator from 
‘Tennessee 


Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to point 
out to the Senate that the approach 
taken by the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from New Hampshire in 
authoring this amendment was proposed 
in the committee. There has been some 
criticism at various times, when amend- 
ments have been propose] because they 
have not been proposed previously in 
committee. As the Senator from Michi- 
gan will recall, there were three recorded 
votes in the committee. One was to cut 
$60,000,000 from the bill; the second was 
to cut 10 percent from the fund, leaving 
90 percent of the budget estimate: and 


the third was to eliminate the four new . 


projects, which were listed and described. 
The matter was discussed at some length 
in the committee and there was a thor- 
ough.understanding of what we were at- 
tempting to do. Therefore, in proposing 
this amendment, we are appealing to 
the Senate as a whole to carry out sub- 
stantially what we attemptec. to do in the 
committee, but upon which we were de- 
feated. Is that not a correct statement? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
now yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Michigan will recall that, of the votes 
which were taken in the committee, one 
was, I believe, 18 to 4; the other, 18 to 3. 
That is the way it was decided in com- 
mittee. The committee worked hard on 
the pending bill for months. In view of 
the thorough study made of the bill by 
the committee, why should the bill be 
recommitted? We shall have to work 
out these matters with the House. Why 
dees the Senator wish to recommit the 
bill, when, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire himself indicated, the com- 
mittee is overwhelmingly opposed to the 
proposal which he makes? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I realize that the 
committee worked hard upon this bill. 
I realize, also, that it is not a pleasurable 
task to try to save the taxpayers some 
money and still make appropriations for 
projects which are essential. It has 
been stated how the committee stood; 
but, after all, it is the Senate of the 
United States which has the responsi- 
bility of passing this bill and, while it 
may be discouraging to some, after a 
defeat in the committee, to carry the 
fight to the floor, we feel that it is our 
solemn obligation, as trustees of the tax- 
payers’ money, to allow this question to 
be presented to the entire Senate of the 
United States. While, naturally, if we 
lose, we shall be discouraged, yet we will 
at least have performed our function in 
allowing the whole Senate to pass upon 
this matter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may have mis- 
understood the Senator from Michigan, 
but in his remarks a few moments ago, 
I thought I understood him to say he did 
not favor the elimination of any of the 
projects on the Missouri and Kansas 
Rivers, where the recent flood occurred. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But for the recent 
flood, would the Senator have favored 
eliminating those items? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then why does 
the Senator favor the elimination of 
other projects which are similarly de- 
signed to prevent floods? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan feels that, in the Missouri Val- 
ley, the items which have been men- 
tioned are not items which the facts 
demonstrate should be started at this 
particular time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it now indicated 
that other projects, which had been first 
included and then eliminated, should 
have been started and finished long ago, 
in order to have prevented the very 
flood in question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan is not asking the Senate to 
reduce on the floor the appropriations 
contained in the bill, and he knows that 
there was strong objection by Senators 
who felt that the bill could not be cut 
on the floor. All one needs do is to look 
at the bill to observe that it has been 
prepared in such a manner that it is 
practically impossible to make a cut on 
the floor of either House. Why? Be- 
cause numerous items for rivers and 
harbors are lumped into one appropria- 
tion, and in flood-contro] appropriation 
there are lumped numerous items, re- 
garding some of which I read the figures. 
What does that mean? It means that 
the report alone is the guide, and T say 
it is the only guide, to those who are 
going to spend the money, as to the proj- 
ects which should be cut. That is why 
the Senator from Michigan asks that 
the bill be recommitted in order that the 
committee, which has expert advice 
available and which has labored long 
and hard upon this bill, may do this 
work for the Senate. He feels that it is 
the proper way to do it. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr, CORDON. I am in sympathy 
with the Senator from Michigan in 
what he seeks to do, but I take excep- 
tion to the statement that the bill was 
prepared in the way it now comes to 
the Senate for the purpose of preventing 
the reaching of any item in it. I am 
sure the Senator from Michigan did not 
quite mean what his words indicated. 
He will recall that the itemized appropri- 
ations have not been in order in the 
United States Senate for a generation 
or two, that the regular procedure, not 
only with this bill but with every appro- 
priation bill, is to appropriate for a func- 
tion with only a report to give guidance 
as to the division or apportionment of 
the total appropriation among the ob- 
jects within the given function classifi- 
cation. I am sure the Senator will agree 
with me. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Oregon. This bill comes 
from the House in its present shape, and 
we have taken up only certain items. If 
what the Senator from Oregon has in- 
dicated to the Senate is correct, we 
would not single out the Mississippi River 
and say that $61,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for that stream. Why do we not 
pick out every river and appropriate so 
much money for each river, and then 
we can determine how much money 
should be appropriated for each pur- 

? 


pose 

Mr. CORDON. The Mississippi oper- 
ation is in a separate authorization bill, 
as is the Sacramento River, and they 
have been carried in that way for a long 
time, and properly so, because we go 
back to another statute for a justifi- 
cation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With reference to 
the statement that the bill was prepared 
for the purpose of having it passed, I 
recall two or three distinguished Sena- 
tors who voted against projects for their 
own States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee has 
not been doing wrong. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, but the com- 
mittee does not prepare the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it does not 
prepare it, but that is not what the Sen- 
ator said. I understood him to say that 
it was prepared so as to be passed as 
drawn. The Senator should withdraw 
his statement because, as I have stated, 
Senators on his own side voted against 
provisions in the bill which would have 
benefited their own State. The bill was 
not prepared as is indicated. It was 
prepared honestly, fairly, and justly, as 
the committee should do it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee misunderstands my remarks 
entirely. The Senator from Michigan 
has faith in the committee, which is the 
reason why he wants to send the bill 
back to the committee. The Senate 
committee did not prepare this bill. It 
is in the shape in which it came from 
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the House. The Budget Director is the 
one who really prepares the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that 
while it is true that the House sent the 
bill to the Senate, according to parlia- 
mentary practice, it was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And the Committee on 
Appropriations went into the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Item by item. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And heard justifica- 
tions, heard witnesses, and counted 
noses. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. And the average vote 
was 18 to 4. Is that not also correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In addition to the fact 
that it is denominated a House bill, the 
Senate cannot originate an appropria- 
tion bill. So what is the complaint about 
the Senate committees acting on the 
bill which the House sent to the Senate? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam not complain- 
ing about the bill; I am complaining 
about the form of it, and explaining 
why it should be returned to the com- 
mittee so that the committee can do the 
cutting. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not a fact that the 
bill is in identical form with the form 
which has been used for 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. FERGUSON. About 8% years, 
as the Senator from Michigan remem- 
bers. But that does not change the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. CASE. No; but is it not a fact 
that it has been customary in both the 
House and the Senate, if a change is 
made from the budget figures, to have 
a table either in the report or in the 
hearings, and to expect that table to be 
compelling in the expenditure of the 
funds by the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The report is ad- 
visory to the Chief of Engineers. The 
Senator from Michigan has already 
stated that. 

Mr. CASE. What the Senator from 
Michigan is seeking to do is to have the 
Senate committee give the advice to 
the engineers as to where the $50,000,000 
cut in the total might be made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
know from experience on the Appropria- 
tions Committee that the subcommittee 
and the committee as a whole will seek 
the advice of the engineers, and if the 
bill is recommitted it will be returned 
to the floor of the Senate with $50,000,000 
removed from the bill, on the advice of 
the engineers and particular Senators 
conscious of where they believe the cut 
should be made, and the report will so 
show. 

Mr. CASE. The essential difference 
between this $50,000,000 proposal and 
the proposal in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois is twofold: 
First, that it does not apply solely to 
rivers and harbors—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. It applies to the 
whole bill. 
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Mr. CASE. The other respect is that 
it would be a matter of a committee of 
the Senate making a recommendation, 
rather than leaving it exclusively to the 
engineers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is exactly the 
difference. 

Mr. CASE. As I heard the amendment 
read, I thought it applied to rivers, har- 
bors, and flood control. The Senator 
from Michigan has just said it applies 
to the entire bill. Would it include the 
items for the Panama Canal? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would cover the 
whole bill. 

Mr. CASE. Perhaps thai point should 
be definitely checked. It occurs to me 
that if the bill should go back to the 
committee, the committee could take a 
portion of the saving out of the Panama 
Canal money. But as I heard the amend- 
ment read, I did not so understand it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The motion pro- 
vides that the bill (H. R. 4386) be re- 
committed to the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations with instructions to re- 
duce all appropriations for rivers, har- 
bors, and flood-control works up to a 
total of $50,000,000. The Senator from 
Michigan feels that it would cover the 
items set forth on page 2 of the report, 
and he will ask to modify his motion so 
as to cover the whole appropriation. 

Mr. CASE. The whole of the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So the committee 
will have complete latitude for reduction. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that would 
be consistent with what the Senator has 
said in describing the effect of his 
amendment, because, after all, there is 
$11,668,000 in the bill for the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. The Senator 
from Michigan wishes to cover the whole 
of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. In my colloquy with the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] earlier in the afternoon it de- 
veloped that there were unobligated bal- 
ances of $17,800,000 which the Corps of 
Engineers reported they had in rivers 
and harbors fund as of the 30th of June. 
By reference to the hearings, I noticed 
that there were $37,000,000 in unobli- 
gated balances in the flood-control fund. 
Does the Senator have any information 
as to the present availability of those 
moneys or as to their applicability so far 
as projects are concerned? There were 
approximately $55,000,000 in unobli- 
gated balances at the close of the last 
fiscal year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will try to obtain 
the information for the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. I may say that in rais- 
ing the question I have in mind this 
thought. If the Senate committee in 
proposing a total expenditure of $637,- 
000,000 was proposing a work program 
based upon a consideration of the labor 
available, and a consideration of mate- 
rials available, and a consideration of 
a work program to be accomplished, then 
I should like to know whether or not 
they took into consideration the $17,- 
000,000-plus in the rivers and harbors 
fund and the $37,000,000 in the flood- 
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control fund of unobligated balances, 
and expected the $55,000,000 to be ex- 
pended on the program in addition to 
the $637,000,000, or whether the program 
was considered as a year’s program for 
civil-functions projects for which $637,- 
000,000 is to be appropriated are we 
to look to the use of the unobligated bal- 
ances as a means of accomplishing the 
$50,000,000 cut which the Senator is sug- 
gesting. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I refer to page 19 
of the hearings. The following state- 
ment appears on that page: 

The estimated unobligated balances for 
“Rivers and harbors and flood control, gen- 
eral,” as of June 30, 1951, are: 

Maintenance and improvement of existing 
river and harbor works, $17,800,000. 

Flood control, general, $37,600,000. 


I would have to ask the chairman of 
the committee about it, but the Senator 
from Michigan was of the opinion that 
the committee did not consider the 
amount of the carryover. That is not 
taken into account when we look at the 
budget estimate. We were dealing with 
the estimate. As shown in the report, 
the estimates indicate the amount of 
money required. In the next year there 
will be a carryover of a similar amount, 
or even more. 

Mr. CASE. There have been years 
when the Appropriations Committees 
have had available to them tables which 
would show the unobligated balances, 
and a breakdown on each individual 
project work proposal, to show the 
amount of unobligated balances on the 
particular project, the work program, 
and a breakdown of the amount of 
money needed for each phase of each 
project. By consideration of those 
tables it has been possible, in years gone 
by, to make savings in the work program 
by taking cognizance of the carry-over 
which was unobligated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan will apprise the Senator from 
South Dakota that since the Eightieth 
Congress we have not received such 
tables. 

Mr. CASE. Should the Senator’s 
amendment be adopted, and the bill re- 
committed, it seems to me the commit- 
tee would be warranted in asking the 
Corps of Army Engineers to give the 
committee such tables. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The committee 
could ask for such tables, and I am sure 
they would be of aid to them. 

Mr. President, I now modify the mo- 
tion which I have sent to the desk so as 
to read: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 4386) be re- 
committed to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to reduce the 
appropriations for rivers and harbors and 
flood control works and civil functions, De- 
partment of the Army, by a total sum of 
$50,000,000. 


That would make the motion all- 
inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to recommit, as 
modified. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On that question I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watxtns]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER] who is necessarily absent is paired 
with the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr, Younc] who is absent by leave of 
the Senate. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from North Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] who is detained on official busi- 
ness is paired with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Bennett Pastore 
Benton Hendrickson Robertson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bridges Hunt Smith, Maine 
Byrd Ives 8 N. J. 
Case Lodge Smith, N. O 
Douglas McCarthy Taft 
Dworshak McMahon Williams 
Ferguson Monroney 
Flanders Nixon 

NAYS—48 
Cain Pulbright Johnston, S. C 
Capehart George Kerr 
Carlson Gillette Kilgore 
Chavez Green Knowland 
Clements Hayden Lehman 
Connolly Hennings Long 
Cordon Hill Magnuson 
Duf Hoey Malone 
Eastland Holland Martin 
Ecton Humphrey Maybank 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. McCarran 
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McClellan Neely Sparkman 
McFarland O'Mahoney Stennis 
McKellar Russell Thye 
Millikin Schoeppel Underwood 
Mundt Smathers Welker 
NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Anderson Kefauver Tobey 
Bricker Kem Watkins 
Butler, Md. Langer Wherry 
Butler, Nebr. Moody Wiley 
Dirksen Morse Young 
Jenner Murray 

So Mr. Fercuson’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 3, 
in the committee amendment, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$213,932,613” and 
insert in lieu thereof $233,932,613.” 

On page 7, before the period in line 3, 
it is proposed to insert a colon and the 
following: “Provided further, That $20- 
000,000 of the amount herein appropri- 
ated shall be available for deepening the 
channel of the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia to Trenton to a depth of 
40 feet: Provided further, That no 
funds shall be expended for carrying out 
the project referred to in the foregoing 
proviso unless the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chief of Engineers, and the Director 
of Defense Mobilization certify that 
such project is critical, urgent, and im- 
mediately needed in the interest of na- 
tional defense.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the two amendments will 
be considered together. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there a budget 
estimate for this project? Is it author- 
ized? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not think it has 
been authorized, but the total estimate 
of the cost is about $60,000,000; $20,- 
000,000 would be all that could be used 
during the year. I should like to make a 
brief explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. President, one of the most impor- 
tant developments in the industrial 
mobilization of the United States for de- 
fense has been the decision of the steel 
producers to undertake a tremendous ex- 
pansion of steel capacity to meet the 
Nation’s military and civilian needs. 

There is now under construction along 
the upper Delaware River near Morris- 
ville and opposite Trenton, N. J., the 
largest single expansion project ever 
undertaken by any steel company in the 
history of our country. 

The new steel plant, when completed, 
will represent an investment of $400,000,- 
000. All of it will be furnished by private 
enterprise. No Government funds will 
enter into its construction. 

It will be the center of a great new 
industrial area which will have a pro- 
found influence on the national economy, 
Many other industries have been at- 
tracted into the area, particularly those 
engaged in steel processing and fabricat- 
ing. 
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This new plant will cover 3,800 acres 
and will have an annual steel capacity of 
1,800,000 tons. 

It will include docks for the receipt of 
ocean-borne foreign ore from Venezuela 
and other newly developed sources in 
order to conserve the dwindling reserve 
of high-grade American ores, It is 
planned to have giant ore carriers unload 
directly at these docks, and finished steel 
products for the domestic markets as well 
as for export, will be shipped directly 
from the plant. 

In order for this new plant to operate 
at the rate of production required for the 
highest contribution to national defense 
it is urgent that the Delaware River 
channel be deepened so as to accommo- 
date the largest ore carriers bringing 
foreign ore to the works. 

A 40-foot channel in the Delaware 
River now extends from Delaware Bay to 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard and a 37- 
foot channel extends north to Allegheny 
Avenue, Philadelphia. From that point 
to Delair Bridge there is a channel depth 
of 28 feet and a 25-foot channel con- 
tinues to Trenton. 

The purpose of my amendments is to 
authorize the deepening of the river to 
establish a channel to Trenton of suffi- 
cient depth to accommodate vessels 
drawing 35 feet of water. This has the 
complete endorsement of shipping and 
industrial interests and is supported by 
representatives of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey municipalities. 

The amendments specifically require 
that before any part of the proposed ap- 
propriation for this purpose can be 
spent, it would have to be certified by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Chief of Army 
Engineers, and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization that the project is critical, 
urgent, and immediately needed in the 
interest of national defense. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, do 
the pending amendments, offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, provide for 
$20,000,000 for deepening the channel of 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia to 
Trenton? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. > 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
United States Steel Corp. is devel- 
oping a new plant at Trenton. The 
$20,000,000 would constitute a direct 
subsidy to the United States Steel Corp. 
They have had several subsidies from 
the United States Treasury, notably the 
one at Provo, Utah, where, for 25 or 30 
cents on the dollar, they bought a plant 
which had been erected at a cost of more 
than $200,000,000. They are against 
subsidies except when they are getting 
something for themselves. I should like 
to see some contribution made by the 
United States Steel Corp., which, accord- 
ing to financial reports, is doing pretty 
well, what with tax amortization cer- 
tificates and the rate of steel production. 
I think we had better wait and have the 
proposal considered by a committee, in 
order to find out how much of the $20,- 
000,000 ought to be put up by the United 
States Steel Corp. and how much of it 
ought to be put up by the taxpayers of 
the country. I oppose the amendment, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, I do not 
know what the facts are. The area in- 
volved is not in any way connected with 
the area I in part represent, except that 
it is in the United States. I happen to 
have had an opportunity less than 10 
days ago to visit that portion of the Dela- 
ware River. Irrespective of which par- 
ticular company or industry is to be bene- 
fited, there is no question whatever in 
my mind that the work should be done. 
Whether it should be started now, as 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is another matter. The Delaware 
River is possibly as important a water 
resource from the standpoint of the na- 
tional defense and from an economic 
standpoint as any in the country. 

The Delaware River from Philadelphia 
to the Atlantic Ocean now carries prac- 
tically as much commerce as is carried 
on any other river of the country. If 
the proposed project is adopted, even- 
tually, if not now, we can make the Del- 
aware River as useful for world com- 
merce from Philadelphia to Trenton as it 
is from Thiladelphia to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

I am not speaking low about helping 
the United States Steel Corp. or any other 
steel company. I am speaking of re- 
sources which belong to the people of the 
United States. As we observe the in- 
dustries on the river south from Phila- 
delphia we can visualize the potential 
which lies between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. 

I do not know whether the Senate 
should pass on the question now. It is 
my understanding that there is not even 
budget approval of the item. I know it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
I am talking generally of what I believe 
would be a great project. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
we presented to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations a case for the improvement 
of the Cuyahoga River at Cleveland Har- 
bor. The committee allowed $1,000,000. 
The proposal was to improve the Cuya- 
hoga River, so as to increase the capacity 
of the port of Cleveland about 100 per- 
cent. It would have practical relation 
to the national defense. It would in- 
volve improvements which would di- 
rectly affect the steel plants on the river. 
I believe there are three steel companies 
located on the river. They are doubling 
their capacity. In order to get the full 
use of the steel an additional appropri- 
ation for the improvement of the Cuya- 
hoga River is needed. The difficulty 
was, however, that we did not have a 
budget estimate. We still hope to get 
one. 

Mr. President, if a project of this sort 
is to be included in the pending bill I 
certainly feel that the Cuyahoga River 
ought to be included. 

I did not intend to present the matter 
at this time. If we get a budget esti- 
mate, I intend to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the committee, perhaps by way 
of consideration of a deficiency bill, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to 
say to the Senator from Ohio that the 
Senate committee recommended $1,000,- 
000 for the Cuyahoga River, 
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Mr. TAFT. One million dollars for a 
project involving $15,000,000 will not get 
us very far while war is going on, and 
it will not do any immediate good for 
the improvement that is going ahead, I 
do not blame the committee, because the 
Bureau of the Budget has not presented 
an estimate. I am suggesting that if we 
are going into unbudgeted items the 
Cuyahoga River is entitled to every con- 
sideration: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
say, in support of what the chairman 
of the committee has stated, that the 
House allowed nothing for the item, 
The Senate committee restored the full 
$1,000,000 budget estimate. In the 
period of time I have served on the 
Committee on Appropriations I have 
never heard a better presentation made 
of a project than was made by Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, as well as local 
people who testified before the commit- 
tee, in justifying the project and in tying 
it in with national defense. If they 
make to the Bureau of the Budget the 
same type of presentation that they 
made to the committee, it seems to me 
that the Bureau of the Budget will be 
negligent if it does not submit an in- 
creased estimate to either a supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill or to the next ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAP. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator will agree with me 
when I say that I thought and the com- 
mittee thought that we were doing ex- 
actly what was wanted by those who 
made such a splendid presentation of 
the matter. We voted for the $1,000,- 
000, the amount of the budget estimate. 
We could not vote for an increased 
amount without violating the rule. 
That is why the item of $1,000,000 is 
carried in this bill ‘or the project. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the com- 
mittee fully understood that those who 
appeared before the committee, includ- 
ing the Senator from Ohio, believed that 
a much larger amount should be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As a matter of 
fact, I think they justified the appro- 
priation of a much larger amount. In 
spite of the rule under which we operate, 
we feel that we are justified in having 
an appropriation larger than the amount 
of the budget estimate made. If such 
a presentation is made and if a new 
budget estimate is brought in, that mat- 
ter will certainly have the sympathetic 
consideration of the committee, I am 
sure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It certainly will, if 
a new budget estimate is produced. 

Mr. President, I have had this matter 
looked up. The Department says that 
the report on it, namely, the Delaware 
River proposal, will not be submitted 
until the fall of 1951. I read from the 
memorandum I have on this matter: 


In view of the fact that the report on 
this investigation will not be submitted 
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until the fall of 1951, it is not known 
whether a favorable recommendation will 
be made with regard to extending the 40- 
foot channel depth. Upon receipt of the 
Division and District Engineers’ report, it 
will be reviewed by the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors and the Chief of 
Engineers prior to submission to Congress, 
with recommendations regarding the de- 
sirability of modifying the existing project 
for the Delaware River between Philadelphia 
ana Trenton, and between Philadelphia and 
e sea. 


So, Mr. President, the amendments 
submitted by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania cannot be added to this bill. 

However, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, for whom I have a 
very affectionate regard, personally, and 
for whom I have the greatest respect 
in every way, that if he will make ap- 
Plication for a budget estimate, I am 
sure he will receive it, and then the item 
can be attached to a later bill. Judg- 
ing from the information I had, I 
thought the project was quite a worthy 
one. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I make the 
point of order against the amendments 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Against 
the amendments submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, one to the com- 
mittee amendment and one to the bill 
itself, the point of order has been made 
that they are not in order. 

The Chair sustains the point of order 
against the amendments, inasmuch as 
they are in violation of paragraph 1 of 
rule XVI. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I apolo- 
gize for taking the time of the Senate to 
reply to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon]. Let me 
say that there are already on the Penn- 
Sylvania side of the Delaware River 100 
new industries which will be able to use 
this channel when it is completed. I do 
not know how many new industries are 
located on the New Jersey side of the 
river. However, this project will add so 
much to the productivity of the Nation 
that I felt that it was proper to present 
these amendments. Of course, I under- 
stand that the amendments are ruled 
out of order. However, I wished to make 
this explanation to the Members of the 
Senate. The project, when completed, 
will be of benefit not alone to the United 
States Steel Corp., but it will also 
be of benefit to at least 100 new industries 
or groups on the Pennsylvania side of the 
Delaware River, north of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows that there has been nothing per- 
sonal at all in my remarks in regard to 
this proposal. 

Mr.MARTIN. Of course, I know that. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I wanted this ques- 
tion to be considered on the basis of as- 
certaining whether the United States 
Steel Corp., which has invested $200,- 
000,000 in the defense development 
there, should in all justice pay some part 
of the cost of deepening the channel. 
That is why I think the point of order 
was well made by the chairman of the 
committee, so that that matter can be 
considered. 
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I wish to say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that I do not doubt that the 
deepening of the channel will result in 
more commerce to the sea and more help 
to the people of the State and of the area 
and of the Nation. However, I think it 
is time for us to determine whether the 
United States Steel Corp. should make 
a fair contribution to the cost of 
deepening the channel, because that 
corporation located its plant there and, 
in so doing, must have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that a deeper channel 
would be required. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] and 
with other Senators, and I do not be- 
lieve we can complete action on the bill 
today, within a reasonable hour. 

Some Senators have been kind enough 
to postpone the making of speeches 
which they wish to make, in order not to 
interrupt the consideration of this bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, with the 
consent of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, we shall postpone the 
further consideration of the bill until 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
civil functions appropriation bill con- 
tains provision for several power projects 
in the Pacific Northwest. Without dis- 
cussing those projects at this time, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
members of the committee for the very 
serious consideration they have given 
those projects. The justification for 
them has been so well stated by the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, in the 
Department of Defense, Mr. John Small, 
that I ask unanimous consent to have his 
statement in justification of the projects 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Younc. Insofar as cost of elec- 
tricity is concerned, you are now subsidizing 
aluminum production in several plants in 
the East, I think one or two in New York, 
as & result of the higher cost? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; we are taking that in the 
Government stockpile, because of the high 
cost. 

I might add that quite a number of the 
projects which I talked about here in this 
statement were recommended by Mr. For- 
restal back in 1948; the same individual 
projects that we are talking about now, he 
recommended them. 

The Munitions Board has been pounding 
away at these particular projects since 1947, 
1948, and 1949, up to now. So we have a 
very sincere and real interest in it, and we 
recommend them to your support. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman MCKELLaR. Very much obliged, 
sir. 
Mr. SMALL. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr, Small is 
as follows:) 

“STATEMENT BY JOHN D. SMALL, CHAIRMAN, 
MUNITIONS BOARD, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

“The Munitions Board’s staff has for some 
time been increasingly apprehensive about 
the adequacy of electric power for defense 
Purposes in various parts of the country. 
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“Power supplies in both the Pacific North- 
wes and in the Southeast have been inade- 
quate and have been the subjects of continu- 
ous scrutiny and attention by the electric 
power utilities of those two regions and by 
the Government departments involved. 

“The problem is particularly serious in the 
Pacific Northwest because there is very lit- 
tle fuel of any kind produced in the area. 
Approximately 85 percent of the electric pow- 
er used comes from hydroelectric plants, 
which, of course, depend on the amount of 
water available and the portion of it which 
can be stored and controlled and used as 
needed. There has been a continual short- 
age of electric power in the Pacific Northwest 
since production of aluminum was begun 
there as a defense measure in the early days 
of World War II. 

“Surveys made by the Energy and Utilities 
Division of the National Security Resources 
Board indicated shortages through 1952 and 
those by the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration and the Edison Electric Institute 
have indicated that shortages will continue 
in that area, under average water condi- 
tions, until at least 1953. The surveys have 
not projected requirements beyond 1953 but 
the indications are that shortages will con- 
tinue until 1955 or 1956, at which time some 
of the large projects now under construction 
will be far enough along so that they can 
increase considerably the supply of energy. 
At present approximately 50 percent of the 
new aluminum produced in this country is 
made in the Pacific Northwest. 

“Because enough electric power is not 
available in the Northwest, only a portion of 
the additional aluminum and magnesium 
production capacity which is needed can be 
added there. It has been necessary to build 
large aluminum reduction plants in the 
South-Central part of the country and to 
provide them with electric energy generated 
by means of eight gas-fired steam plants or 
gas-diesel internal combustion engine- 
driven direct-current generators. 

“It is somewhat difficult to estimate an 
electric power shortage because generation 
and use take place simultaneously, but if 
350,000 kilowatts of power were available in 
the Pacific Northwest, it would be put to use 
immediately and, within a year, the area 
could absorb an additional supply of about 
650,000 kilowatts, or a total of approximately 
1,000,000 kilowatts. In short, if a million 
kilowatts were to be made available there 
now, the industrial plant to use it would 
undoubtedly be built quickly and would ab- 
sorb that amount of power. 

“The House eliminated from the corps of 
engineers civil works budget, fiscal year 1952, 
all funds for the Albeni: Falls project for 
which $10,000,000 had been requested. We 
recommend that this item be reinstated 
completely because the storage facilities 
which could have been completed by Au- 
gust 1952 would add 100,000 kilowatts of firm 
power to the Grand Coulee project and the 
42,000 kilowatts of power from Albeni Falls, 
which would have been available in 1954, 
would be a valuable addition to the North- 
west power supply. 

“The reduction by the House in funds for 
McNary Dam from $42,900,000 to $36,000,000 
will result in the delay of a year and instead 
of power being on the line in December 
1953 it will not be available until December 
1954 unless funds to the extent of about 
$6,900,000 are restored. The power is badly 
needed—the 140,000 kilowatts which will be 
available initially could, if it were put to 
work, aid in uction of all kinds of goods 
in the area and the 1-year's revenue from 
this part of the project would amount to 
approximately $2,400,000. 

“The House did not allow the $18,000,000 
requested for the initiation of the construc- 
tion of The Dalles* project nor did it allow 


1 Pronounced “Albany.” 
? Pronounced Dells.“ 
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the $4,000,000 requested for the beginning 
of construction of Ice Harbor Dam. The 
Dalles was scheduled to furnish 140,000 kilo- 
watts of power by 1956 and 980,000 kilowatts 
by November 1959 and Ice Harbor is sched- 
uled to have two of its three 65,000-kilowatt 
units in service in December 1955. These 
plants are in the area which serve the Han- 
ford project. Power demands in this area 
are increasing so rapidly that power shortages 
are retarding normal load growth and indus- 
trial developments. We recommend the res- 
toration of $18,000,000 for The Dalles and 
$4,000,000 for commencing construction on 
Ice Harbor. 

“If we do not initiate construction of new 
projects, the very rapid load growth in this 
area will, in a short time, result in a new 
and larger gap between demand and sup- 
ply. If we then again start constructing 
plants, there will be an inevitable delay of 
5 or 6 years during which period the area 
will again be constantly hampered by short- 
age of electric power. We request that ap- 
propriations be approved which will enable 
the start of construction on both projects. 

“The reduction made in appropriations for 
Lookout Point Reservoir from the $16,333,000 
requested to $15,000,000 is a comparatively 
small one, but is very important. It would 
postpone the completion of Dexter Dam, 
which is part of the Lookout Point project, 
by 1 year. Its completion is necessary to 
control surges in the river which would be 
caused by the large flow of water from Look- 
out Point—which is designed to be operated 
primarily as a peaking-load plant. Conse- 
quently, if Dexter Dam is delayed for a year, 
Lookout Point powerhouse cannot be used 
in its proper function for a year. Lack of 
Dexter reregulating dam will result in a loss 
of generating capacity at both plants be- 
cause Lookout Point will have to let the 
water go down stream at almost the same 
rate at which it flows into the reservoir. 
Operating Lookout Point in this manner will 
also prevent it from fulfilling its function in 
the flood-control plan, which is the primary 
function of the Middle Fork-Willamette sys- 
tem of reservoirs. 

“Another project which should be started 
is Old Hickory Lock and Dam in Tennessee 
and we recommend inclusion of the $8,000,000 
asked by the corps to begin work on this job. 
The power demands of this area are increas- 
ing at a very rapid rate due not only to the 
unusually large load growth in this area but 
also to the extra demands of the defense 
effort. The output from Old Hickory will be 
fed into the TVA system and if appropria- 
tions are made, the first unit could be put 
into operation in March 1954 with the bal- 
ance—75,000 kilowatts—to be added in 1955. 
We need every bit of power we can get in 
this area and I hope that this $8,000,000 re- 
quest will be granted. 

“In the southeastern part of the country 
the high rate of economic growth and de- 
velopment has brought greatly increased 
demands for electric power and energy. Re- 
quirements of this section for power have in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than in any 
other part of the United States. Added to 
these unusual increases are very large in- 
dividual loads brought about solely by the 
defense emergency. These loads include ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 kilowatts for the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Paducah, Ky., 
large increases at the Arnold engineering 
development center at Tullahoma, Tenn., 
and at the Atomic Engineering Commission's 
new project in South Carolina. Many other 
large loads of industrial character have been 
put into this area recently. New military 
loads in the Southeast will also be new in- 
crements which were not planned for until 
recently. 

“Up-to-date estimates by the Defense Elec- 
tric Power Administration indicate that, un- 
der everage water conditions, the Southeast 
will have no margin available for additional 
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loads until after 1953. The date when this 
area can be expected to be able to meet the 
increased demands is problematical but it 
will probably be in satisfactory condition 
by the end of 1955. 

“Projects which will bring in new power in 
the shortest time in critical areas should be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. 
Electric power is one of the most important 
means by which we multiply our human 
strength. Thére is no substitute for it and 
our entire industrial effort is dependent 
on it.” 


FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, during the debate on H. R. 436, 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, I discussed at some length 
the economic loss suffered by our 
citizens. 

The States of Kansas and Missouri 
have suffered recently one of the most 
destructive floods in the Nation’s his- 
tory. It is estimated that the total 
damage in these two States will be well 
over $1,000,000,000. 

This staggering economic loss will be 
felt not only by the people of Kansas and 
Missouri for decades to come, but its im- 
pact has already been felt in the Nation. 

At a meeting of the Emergency Flood 
Conference called by the Missouri River 
States Association, held at Kansas City, 
Mo., on July 25, 1951, several resolutions 
were adopted. 

One of the resolutions, proposed by 
the chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, Mayor Z. R. Hook, and adopted 
unanimously, contained the following 
section concerning flood-damage insur- 
ance: 

Be it further resolved, That we earnestly 
recommend the immediate establishment of 
federally sponsored flood protective insur- 
ance to be available at practical and reason- 
able cost to home owners, farmers, and all 
commercial institutions owning property in 
the flood plains of navigable rivers and their 
tributaries under the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the Federal Government. We believe 
this is imperatively essential to the prompt 
rehabilitation of the economic solvency of 
the flood-stricken valleys of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 


The conference also adopted, as a part 
of the conference resolutions, the follow- 
ing additional section, which requests 
that the program of flood-damage insur- 
ance be made retroactive to apply to the 
present flood crisis. This section of the 
resolution reads as follows: 

We believe that the provision of additional 
credit to flood sufferers is not an adequate 
answer to their essential needs and that 
within sound limitations the Federal flood- 
insurance program suggested in another reso- 
lution should be given retroactive effect. 


It was my privilege to attend the Kan- 
sas City conference and hear the discus- 
sion on Federal flood control. 

Mr. President, at the conference, the 
Honorable John Gage, former mayor of 
Kansas City, Mo., made some very perti- 
nent remarks in regard to the need for 
flood insurance. Mr. Gage has, since 
the meeting, made a study of the flood- 
insurance problem; and I believe that 
study will be most helpful. 

On my return to Washington, I re- 
quested the Legislative Reference Serv- 
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ice of the Library of Congress to com- 
pile for me any information which 
might be available on this subject. 

In checking the recent fiood losses in 
our area, I find that it is estimated that 
only from twenty-five to fifty million dol- 
lars of the total flood damage, or not 
more than 5 percent, was covered by in- 
surance. 

There are very few companies that 
write insurance which covers flood dam- 
ages. It can be stated that, generally 
oe flood insurance is not avail- 
able. 

It is my hope that the private insur- 
ance industry of the Nation will be able 
to provide a program for underwriting 
flood insurance. 

I was encouraged to note that a com- 
mittee has been appointed in Kansas 
City to cooperate with the national as- 
sociation of insurance executives, with a 
view of determining a course in this 
matter. 

I was glad to note that Harry Darby, 
former United States Senator from 
Kansas, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members of the commit- 
tee are Robert L. Stewart, of R. B. Jones 
Inc.; and Luther Slinkard, CIO area 
director. 

This committee, I am sure, will explore 
every possible phase of a flood-insurance 
program, 

It will no doubt be argued that the 
Federal Government has established 
several precedents for the operation of 
Federal insurance. 

It can be argued with justification 
that there is a major interest in pro- 
tecting our citizens from these disas- 
trous losses. The citizens who lost their 
homes and all their earthly possession 
should have some protection from this 
hazard. Many of these citizens labored 
through the years in building their 
homes and accumulating their worldly 
possessions. To have these wiped out 
without the provision of insurance is 
something that must concern every 
citizen. 

Personally, I doubt the advisability of 
the retroactive provision that is men- 
tioned in the resolution as adopted by 
the emergency flood conference. It 
seems to me that it would be better in 
this instance to have Congress vote di- 
rect grants, rather than get into that 
type of program. 

The information given to me by the 
Legislative Reference Service is of such 
general interest that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE 
I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
(a) Introduction 

Flood damage in the United States during 
the last quarter century has amounted to an 
annual average of almost $150,000,000 A 
very small part of the loss nas been covered 
by insurance. For example, it has been 
stated that less than 1 percent of the indus- 


2 Official figures of the Weather Bureau 
place the average loss for the years 1924-49 
at $110,000,000, The flood of July 1951 would 
have the effect of raising the average to nearly 
$150,000,000. 
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trial plants damaged by water in Kansas 
City during the flocd of July 1951 carried 
flood insurance? The principal reason for 
the lack of insurance coverage is that flood 
insurance is not generally available in the 
areas where floods constitute a substantial 
hazard An additional reason for the lack 
of flood-insurance protection is that many 
of the floods, especially the more disastrous 
ones, have occurred at least in part in areas 
where the population had only a very vague 
idea of the likelihood of their being visited 
by fiood. The chances are that even if flood 
insurance were available in such places at 
quite low rates (and it piobably has been 
available to them because of the small danger 
of flood) they would not have availed them- 
selves of it in the past and are unlikely to 
avail themselves of it in the future. 


(b) Public relief 


Relief for flood sufferers has been avail- 
able on an emergency basis, but there has 
been nothing approaching full indemnifica- 
tion for losses suffered. Relief has been pro- 
vided in the past through appropriations of 
Federal, State, and local governments, Red 
Cross assistance, and other help made avail- 
able through voluntary contributions. Leg- 
islation enacted by Congress in 1950 author- 
izes $5,000,000 to be made available to the 
President for Federal assistance to State and 
local governments in alleviation of flood and 
other disaster damage.“ In addition, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has au- 
thority to make certain disaster loans, but 
the total for floods may not exceed $40,- 
000,000. Farmers may also secure flood loans 
from the Farmers Home Administration. But 
ali of these available reliefs are very meager 
in comparison with the need. Nothing cur- 
rently available serves in any substantial way 
to restore the economic and financial situ- 


ation prevailing prior to a flood. 


The question to be considered in this re- 
view is to determine whether any program 
of Federal flood insurance is feasible. First, 
let us examine wry flood insurance is not 
currently available through private com- 
panies. 

(c) Private companies and flood insurance 

It was indicated above that flood insurance 
was generally not available in the flood 
areas. Some companies do write flood in- 
surance but the total business is very small. 
During 1942, at least 28 companies wrote 
either straight flood insurance or rain and 
flood insurance in combination.“ Notwith- 
standing this fact, insurance textbooks state 
quite categorically that flood insurance is 


2 See advertisement of the McLaughlin Co. 
in Washington Post, August 2, 1951. 

Some flood insurance is available in areas 
not subject to frequent flooding, but the 
great bulk of property in areas subject to 
fioods at intervals is not, and cannot, be 
covered by insurance because it is not avail- 
able. The hazard is considered so serious as 
to render it uninsurable. Flood insurance 
is available as a separate coverage for some 
types of property, is included in various all- 
risk transportation policies, and policies cov- 
ering damage to automobiles. In addition, 
some farm crops are protected under the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp. which is cur- 
rently conducting operations on a quite local 
and experimental basis. 

‘Public Law 875, approved September 30, 
1950. 

š This information is derived from an ex- 
amination of the Fire and Marine edition of 
Charco Charts for 1943. Only 7 of the 28 
companies had fiood insurance premium re- 
ceipts in excess of $1,000. For only one com- 
pany did such receipts amount to 1 percent 
of premiums from all sources. The break- 
down of this type of information in other 
later available reports does not permit a 
picking out of those companies writing flocd 
insurance. 
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not available. One of them tracing the story 
since the 1920’s said: 

“In 1920 two or three companies under- 
took to write flood insurance and within a 
few years thereafter the number of compa- 
nies in the field had increased to some 8 or 
10. However, by 1930 they had all discon- 
tinued the class. The difficulty in success- 
fully underwriting the insurance lay in the 
fact that a sufficient spread of liability could 
not be secured as there was little demand 
for the coverage except on risks seriously 
exposed to the floodwaters of rivers that 
were known to overflow at intervals, and 
even then the tendency on the part of the 
owners of exposed properties was to wait 
until flood stages were imminent before 
attempting to purchase the insurance.” * 

Another reason assigned for the absence 
of private insurance companies in the flood- 
insurance business has been the insufficient 
reinsurance market.“ 


(d) Possible Federal role 


The question now is: Should the Federal 
Government undertake to write flood in- 
surance? There are numerous precedents 
for the operation of Federal insurance, and 
undoubtedly a corporation could be set up 
to conduct the business of flood insurance. 
Whether or not the business could be con- 
ducted on a financially sound basis may be 
open to question unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have certain advantages over 
private companies in writing the insurance. 
It appears that there would be both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Among the ad- 
vantages would be the fact of Nation-wide 
coverage and the widest possible dispersal of 
risk. In addition there would be the fact 
that a very high loss rate in the early years 
or in a single area would not be as fatal to 
the Federal Government as to individual 
companies. A further fact to be pointed out 
below is that the Federal Government would 
be in a better position to bring pressure on 
persons who should take out flood insurance 
but would otherwise fail to do so. Against 
the idea of Federal flood insurance, is the 
fact that the Government itself would be 
handling all contacts with the insuring pub- 
lic. This would mean that it would have to 
build up a very substantial service organi- 
zation and would thus incur an overhead 
largely in duplication of existing private in- 
surance facilities. It would seem to be much 
more desirable, if possible, to utilize the 
mechanics of the existing insurance busi- 
ness and thus have the service of thousands 
of agents already serving potential clients. 

An alternative to direct Federal operation 
would be the assumption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the role of reinsurer, a role which 
it performed with respect to war damage in- 
surance during World War II. Such an ar- 
rangement would preserve the efficiency of 
operation of private carriers and yet make 
available the greater financial resources of 
the Federal Government in emergencies such 
-as that presented by the flood of July 1951. 
The Federal Government could, for example, 
assume responsibility for a certain percent- 
age of each loss in exchange of course for 
a proportionate part of the premiums re- 
ceived, minus a percentage for commission 
and other expenses. There would be sub- 
stantially the Nation-wide coverage and the 


*Lawrence S. Meyers, The Manufacturer 
and Insurance (1948, p. 84). 

Alfred Manes, Insurance: Facts and Prob- 
lems (1938), p. 163. 

Examples are: Deposits in banks and 
building and loan associations, housing 
mortgage loans, vessel mortgage loans, ves- 
sel war risk insurance, reinsurance against 
war damage, insurance of military personnel, 
and the various retirement schemes for civil- 
service employees, railroad employees, and 
general retirement insurance for the aged, 
and finally crop insurance. 
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same available pressure which could be 
brought on people who should take out in- 
surance. It will be recalled from the earlier 
quoted statement that one of the reasons for 
the nonavailability of flood insurance gen- 
erally was the lack of a reinsurance market. 
It may be that the Federal Government could 
provide this. The handling of the reinsur- 
ance would be mechanically fairly simple and 
piety: require but a comparatively small 
staff. 

Still another possibility would be for the 
Federal Government in cases where a flood 
reached disaster proportions to assume the 
entire risk over and above a specified total. 
This would be allotted to the various carriers 
in proportion to their respective losses to 
assist them in meeting their obligations to 
their clients. 


(e) Experience of other countries 

No instance has come to attention of any 
government maintained or supported flood 
insurance in the United States or in Can- 
ada, but there are some examples of State 
systems in a few European countries. A 
study published in 1938 gives brief refer- 
ence to State flood insurance for houses in 
Norway, plus other plans in operation dur- 
ing the 1930's in Bulgaria, Italy, and Soviet 
Russia. In at least Bulgaria and Italy the 
insurance program was subsidized through 
additional land taxes. At the time of the 
preparation of this report nothing has been 
discovered as to the postwar fate of these 
systems. 

Il. ISSUES TO BE FACED 
(a) Introduction 

Aside from the important political ques- 
tion of whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment should or should not enter this field of 
activity, there are numerous technical and 
policy problems that must be considered in 
determining the desirability of any flood 
insurance program. Included are such prob- 
lems as what risks should be covered and 
whether they should receive full coverage, 
how to get people who should be covered 
actually to take out insurance, and how to 
fix rates, 

(b) Risks to be covered 

A number of policy questions to be an- 
swered will be only briefly noted here. For 
example, one question to be settled is a 
definition of what property is to be covered 
and against what hazards? For example, will 
coverage extend to damage from backing up 
of sewers or surface water from heavy rain- 
falls? Will coverage extend to both resi- 
dential and industrial or commercial prop- 
erty? Will personalty as well as realty be 
protected? Will coverage be extended to loss 
of service or loss of business as well as 
physical losses? 

(c) Amount of insurance to be paid 

Should insurance be allowed to the full 
value of the property or should it be granted 
for only a specified fraction of the full value 
of the property? There would seem to be 
some reason to limit recoveries to perhaps 
70 or 80 percent of the value of the property 
insured. This follows from the fact that 
there should be some discouragement to 
persons in entering flood areas. Presumably 
there is some sort of calculated risk in mov- 
ing into the flood area and the person so 
moving in should be made to bear part of 
that risk especially if the country at large 
has to assume any share of the total loss, 
Limited recovery also would assume some 
importance in case personal property should 
be granted insurance. The obvious reason 
is to cause the insured to help reduce his 
own loss wherever possible. For example, 
it will be recognized that the family that 
makes little or no effort to save its property 


Alfred Manes, Insurance: Facts and Prob- 
lems, pp. 159-160. 
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when there is ample opportunity to do so 
should not be entitled to full recovery. 
Another aspect of limited recovery might 
revolve around the premium rate plan, but 
discussion of this will be reserved for the 
subsequent discussion on rates. 


(d) Importance of wide geographical 
coverage 

Essential to the success of any program 
of flood insurance will be a wide geograph- 
ical coverage. The danger is that the de- 
mand for insurance will be concentrated in 
the areas of more than usual flood hazard. 
Persons in areas only remotely subject to 
flood or in areas where there has never been 
a flood would be disinclined to seek flood 
insurance, even though there is a potential 
danger. The result would probably be that 
the rate would then necessarily be so high 
that not even those in danger would take 
it. One way to secure a large participation 
in the program would be to induce banks, 
building and loan associations and other 
mortgage lenders in potential flood areas to 
make loans only when flood insurance is 
taken out. Federal housing and credit 
agencies could also help. Perhaps quite as 
fundamental is the warning that no Federal 
aid will be forthcoming to those persons 
who suffer flood damage who have failed to 
take out insurance. In other words, the 
Government itself should not undermine 
the success of the insurance program by 
offering help to persons who have shown no 
willingness to take proper steps for preserv- 
ing their own financial strength and re- 
sources. 

Policies should perhaps also be so written 
that no payments thereon will be made un- 
less the insurance has been in effect for a 
specified length of time. In other words, 
insurance should not be available to the 
persons who do not seek it until a few hours 
before a flood is expected to submerge their 
property. On the other hand, there should 
be no right of rebate or cancellation a few 
days after the flood danger is passed. These 
two points are frequently cited in the texts 
as reasons for the failure of private com- 
panies to provide policies. 

In seeking widespread coverage, however, 
the availability of insurance should not pro- 
vide an instrument leading people to move 
to the flood area. This has been one of the 
problems that the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation has had to face and it has taken 
the position that flood insurance should not 
be available on any terms for certain fre- 
quently flooded areas, In other words, flood 
insurance should not make potentially 
dangerous areas more attractive. 

(e) Rate fixing 

The fixing of rates will undoubtedly pre- 
sent one of the greatest problems connected 
with flood insurance. At least this will be 
true if a financially sound system of flood 
insurance is to be insisted upon.” There is 
the very great danger that rates will of neces- 
sity be so high in the areas of frequent flood- 
ing that property holders will prefer to take 
a chance. There is also the likelihood that 
if rates could be kept low enough to induce 


13 This has been assumed for purposes of 
this discussion. Of course the technical 
problems would be greatly lessened if no 
premiums or inadequate premiums were to 
be charged. There may be some merit, how- 
ever, in the idea of the Federal Government 
assuming full responsibility for reimbursing 
everybody who suffers a flood loss, It may 
in the long run be quite as cheap as attempt- 
ing to build dams and levees and other flood 
works in all the potential areas of the United 
States where it is possible to have a flood. 
However, any such plan would offer tremen- 
dous inducement to many to locate them- 
selves in flood areas. It seems clear that 
some “no insurance zone” would have to be 
set. 
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people in such areas to take insurance this 
fact alone would be sufficient to encourage 
others to establish themselves in the flood 
area. As previously pointed out, the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation has encountered 
this problem. Presumably the first effort at 
rate fixing should be to establish rates in 
proportion to the risk faced. 

If premiums are set in accordance with 
the risk faced this would quite definitely 
knock out the idea of a flat rate available to 
all. It seems clear that a flat rate high 
enough to make the system financially sound 
would undoubtedly be so high that property 
subject to slight risk would go uninsured 
while property in hazardous locations would 
seek the insurance because the premium 
would be low proportionately to the risk. 
The flat rate would be an open invitation 
to move into the hazardous area. This in 
itself would be socially and economically un- 
desirable and would ultimately result in 
flood claims far in excess of premiums col- 
lected. 

A variant of flat-rate system would be one 
which, though charging the same rate to all, 
would limit the amount of insurance pay- 
ment to be collected on any policy in some 
proportion to the number of years the policy 
had been held. In this way there would be 
only the problem of fixing a single rate which 
would be charged to everybody—applied of 
course in proportion to the amount of in- 
surance taken—and the amount of insurance 
payment would be limited to (say) 10 per- 
cent of the insured value for each year cov- 
erage had been in effect. Thus if a flood 
occurred in the first year recovery would be 
limited to 10 percent. If the flood occurred 
in the ninth year, then 90 percent recovery 
would be allowed. This would present prob- 
lems in psychology that are perhaps un- 
answerable but it can be understood that 
many would scoff at the idea of a system 
which would pay only 10 percent. They 
might prefer to depend on relief.“ 

Still another variant might be to set a 
flat rate but allow premium rebates for each 
year in which no flood occurred. This might 
permit 100 percent recovery for a loss no 
matter when it happened. It would be a 
kind of experience-rating system common to 
unemployment compensation insurance. But 
here again we would run into the problem of 
getting people to take out insurance at the 
very high initial rate which would have to 
be exacted. Where floods were of rare oc- 
currence, the prospect of reduced premiums 
in later years would hardly overcome the 
initial resistance to the high rate. 

Finally we come to what appears the most 
logical approach, namely, to fix premium 
charges in proportion to the risk. We know 
enough of the history of floods to work out 
actuarial tables for many areas, although 
there are many other areas for which the 
task would be more difficult. Setting pre- 


4 One writer in discussing the effects of 
relief grants, comparatively small though 
they have been in relation to the total 
damage, had the following to say: “On the 
whole, public relief policy helps to freeze 
present occupance, to encourage further en- 
croachment, and to obscure the differences 
in factors of advantage and disadvantage be- 
tween the flood plain and nearby areas. If 
no relief were to be given, flood sufferers 
would be inclined after every flood to con- 
sider whether or not the advantages of the 
flood plain outweighed the disadvantages 
of the fiood hazard. Business and residential 
occupance which did not find strong advan- 
tages in their locations would find it hard 
to compete with similar occupance outside 
of the flood plain, and there would be an 
impetus to finding a more favorable location 
elsewhere. To the extent that public relief 
softens flood losses by individuals, those dif- 
ferences in location are effaced.” Gilbert F. 
White, Human Adjustment to Floods (1945) 
p. 199. 
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mium rates on the basis of risk might have 
the effect of calling attention to property 
owners of the hazards they face and serve 
to influence them in vacating potentially 
dangerous areas. However, there will be 
tremendous resistance against removal and 
the lure of a present attraction will tend to 
make fuzzy the recollections of the past and 
the probabilities yet to be fulfilled. 
II. CONCLUSION 

It is to be noted that in spite of the prob- 
lems to be faced, the two students whose 
works have been examined who have in- 
quired into the desirability of flood insur- 
ance—though in both cases flood insurance 
per se was a minor part of the whole in- 
quiry—concluded that flood insurance was 
pbobably practical. One said: 

“Insurance against flood losses has failed 
under private management in the United 
States, but it is a measure which probably 
would be practicable if national coverage and 
guaranties against catastrophic losses were 
to be provided during the early years of op- 
eration. Once in operation, it would allow 
systematic indemnification of losses, and an 
inspection service which would promote the 
adoption in unprotected areas of emergency 
measures and of structural and land use re- 
adjustments.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 684) to amend the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to 
provide a more effective distribution of 
mortgage loans insured under title I, to 
give holders of such mortgage loans pref- 
erence in the refinancing of loans on a 
noninsured basis, to adjust the loan limi- 
tations governing title II loans so as to 
provide more effective assistance to pro- 
duction and subsistence loan borrowers, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SUPREME HEAD- 
QUARTERS, ALLIED POWERS IN EU- 
ROPE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, upon re- 
turning from the recent trip to Europe 
which I took as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I made an 
initial report, and stated that I would 
have a further report to make later. Be- 
cause I did not visit all the places which 
the other members of the committee 
visited, I said that I would report en- 
tirely on my study of the accomplish- 
ments of Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers in Europe. I understand the 
Senate has received or soon will receive 
a comprehensive and useful report on the 
various countries visited by the com- 
mittee. 7 

Today, therefore, I intend to read and 
insert in the Recorp a series of questions 
which I put to General Gruenther, Chief 
of Staff for General Eisenhower, during 
the several days that I spent at the Eis- 
enhower headquarters, together with 
General Gruenther’s answers. These 
questions bear largely on the most vital 
single point in this whole contemplation, 
which is the extent of the effort which 
the North Atlantic Treaty countries are 
making. Although the bill further im- 
plementing the North Atlantic Treaty 
is not before the Senate at the present 
time, it is pending in the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and it is a project of 
such magnitude, concerning which there 
is so much misapprehension, that I con- 
sidered it of value to get this information 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD now, so 
that Senators who are not members of 
those committees can begin familiariz- 
ing themselves with some of these basic 
facts. 

Broadly speaking, General Gruenther 
demonstrates that the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries are currently doing just 
about as much toward making military 
progress as their collective capacity per- 
mits them to do. But running through 
General Gruenther’s testimony is also 
the very strong conviction that there is 
room for great improvement in the fu- 
ture in Europe and that the whole pur- 
pose of United States military aid is to 
see that this improvement takes place. 

Another undercurrent which is clear 
in the whole testimony is that all that 
is expected in Western Europe is a sub- 
stantial effort by the United States for 
a brief period of time, whereas the 
European effort, which started a little 
more slowly, will become much greater, 
and will last much longer. 

Any substantial reduction in the 
amount for military aid, as General 
Gruenther makes clear in this testimony, 
will not only reduce the number of divi- 
sions but the number of air squadrons. 
I believe a 50-percent cut would mean 
a reduction of 14 divisions, which is very 
substantial, and would mean a reduction 
of approximately 25 air squadrons, which 
is also very substantial. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it should 
be said for the nations of Europe that, 
with economies which are much poorer 
than ours, they have drafted their man- 
power and organized their industry on 
the basis of the American contribution; 
and if the American contribution fails 
to come, then the extremely successful 
job which General Eisenhower has done 
in persuading these countries to get 
started will be very greatly jeopardized. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that all of 
these statements have been cleared from 
the standpoint of military security. In 
view of this fact, I think it is remarkable 
how much information is contained. In 
fact the only important omission con- 
cerns actual strength of military units 
which, very obviously, should not be 
made public. 

The first question I asked General 
Gruenther was this: 

What amount of effort is going into the 
military builc-up of the European countries 
and what has been the military progress in 
land, sea, and air forces? What commit- 
ments and actual preparations for the future 
have been made? 


In other words, this is a question which 
asks what has been done, and what are 
the firm commitments for the future? 
I shall read the entire answer to that 
question, then I shall ask unanimous 
consent, when I have done that, to put 
the remainder of the questions and 
answers in the Recorp. But I should 
like to read this answer, because it goes 
to the very heart of the matter: 

General GRUENTHER. In evaluating the ef- 
fort that is being displayed, four principal 
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things must be examined: governmental ac- 
tion deciding or programing the forces to be 
raised; budgetary action to finance new 
equipment and to support forces in being; 
action to bring manpower into service and 
provide training; initiation of production, 
procurement, and issue of needed equip- 
ment. To evaluate progress being made we 
must look at each of these to see what im- 
provements have occurred and we must also 
look at the pay-off results—organized, effec- 
tive, combat-ready forces in the field. 

The United States has been giving an ac- 
celeration to this whole process by providing 
four things: moral leadership and support; 
technical advice, both industrial and mili- 
tary; economic aid necessary to enable these 
countries to make a full economic effort to 
rearm while maintaining a tolerable stand- 
ard of living; and military end-item aid to 
provide screened deficiency items required 
to bring major combat units into being ac- 
cording to the planned time phasing. 

Utilizing the standards indicated above 
and evaluating the aggregate European effort 
as a whole, we obtain a picture about as 
follows: 

(a) In terms of military budgets, there has 
been an over-all increase of 75 percent over 
the past year. These countries have now 
come up to 95 percent of the target figure 
they should, on the basis of present United 
States estimates of their economic capabil- 
ity try to meet during the coming year, ac- 
cording to the preliminary targets proposed 
by the United States. 

(b) In terms of length of conscription pe- 
riod, there has been an average increase of 
85 percent since June a year ago. All coun- 
tries except Portugal have increased their 
terms of service in the last year. We regard 
24 months as the figure that should nor- 
mally be met. In Denmark and Norway their 
special military problems make possible 
shorter initial terms of service, with annual 
call-ups for refresher training. Over-all, as 
a weighted average, the European countries 
are at 77 percent of the 24 months figure. 

(c) In terms of munitions production, the 
information has been pretty hard to pin 
down, but it seems to indicate that there 
has been an increase of 70 percent over-all 
and that the present total target for the 
coming year is at about 80 percent of what 
our United States agencies here would like 
to see the countries try to meet as a prelimi- 
nary objective for next year. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield, 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is a fact, is it 
not, that it was estimated that Western 
Europe could produce $5,000,000,000 
worth of war material, and that they 
planned to produce $2,500,000,000? I 
think those are the figures shown in the 
report of the committee, substantiated 
by our figures. Is that correct? 

Mr. LODGE. I am reading General 
Gruenther’s statement. General Gru- 
enther’s statement is that there has 
been an increase of 70 percent over all, 
and that the present estimate, there- 
fore, for the coming year, is about 80 
percent. He says it is the target. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Eighty percent of 
what? 

Mr. LODGE. Eighty percent of what 
United States agencies would ke to see 
the countries try to meet as a prelim- 
inary objective for rext year. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not know 
whether that is incompatible with the 
estimate that they could produce $5,000,- 
000,000. It may be we said that eco- 
nomically they should produce $3,750,- 
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000,000, as I believe, and that they pro- 
duced $2,500,000,000. But their capacity 
is $5,000,000,000. 

My only reason for bringing that up 
is thut I do not want someone to intro- 
duce a discordant note. Of course, I 
think the American people are entitled 
to know what the capacities of the Euro- 
pean countries are, and to know what 
problems are presented. I did not mean, 
however, to interrupt the course of 
thought of the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, not at all; I am 
glad to have the Senator interrupt. 

Continuing General Gruenther’s an- 
swer: 


(d) In terms of military units (for ex- 
ample, divisions) there has been an over-all 
increase in number of units and numbers 
of men assigned to such units of some 40 
percent in the last year. Of course, many 
of the last formed of these are at low levels 
of training and equipment. This is what 
the MDAP aid is intended to help to alle- 
viate. In terms of numbers of formed units, 
disregarding present state of training and 
equipment, we are now at about one-half 
of what we would like to sz2 under our de- 
fense plan in the forces that would be im- 
mediately available to meet an enemy at- 
tack, The present situation is one in which 
the speed of shipment of military equipment 
to fill their scre2ned def.ciencies is one of 
the chief factors directly governing the rate 
at which these orwed units become combat 
effective. 

(e) In terms of the effectiveness of the 
military units, these have been doubled or 
trebled in their effectivenss. It is hard to 
say mathematically what remains to be done, 
but it is probably a fair statement that they 
are reaching one-half to two-thirds of the 
effectiveness we hope to see them attain 
through improved training, completion of 
their equipping, etc. Here again the rate 
is directly dependent on the rate of delivery 
of equipment. 

(f) In terms of preparedness to command 
and employ the forces that have been 
brought into being effectively, it is safe to 
say that the organization of this head- 
quarters and other elements of the com- 
mand, and the assignment of forces, have 
already increased the fighting potential of 
these units manyfold. We are well on our 
way toward further increases as we develop 
integrated and unified plans and command 
organizations, The command structure has 
been created and is now being developed. 
This includes the Commander in Chief, Al- 
lied Forces, Northern Europe (Admiral Brind) 
with his subordinate air, land, and naval 
commands; a similar set-up in the south 
under Admiral Carney, with air, land, and 
naval commands; and in the center, a land 
commander in chief, General Juin, an air 
commander in chief, General Norstad, and a 
naval flag officer, Admiral Jaujard. 

(g) In terms of over-all organization of 
the national military establishments of the 
European countries for the administration, 
basic training, and support of combat units 
and for mobilization of additional units, 
some improvements have been made, many 
more will be forthcoming. The staff has as 
a major and continuing job that of advising 
and assisting the countries in this matter. 
When World War II came to an end the mili- 
tary organization of many of the continental 
countries were at a state of prostration. 
Training had been interrupted, ministries 
disrupted, and continuity lost. All had to 
be erected again. The process of overcom- 
ing these conditions is still continuing. 

(h) In terms of the more basic and more 
vital factors of morale, determination, and 
courage to face the treat and the require- 
ments it imposes, the feeling is that we 
have reached solid ground. The primary and 
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indispensable improvements have been made, 
There is a will to go forward as fast as the 
dificult problems of money, manpower, and 
equipment can be met. Although Commu- 
nist influence and control have been cut 
down, however, there are still spots in certain 
civilian industries, etc., where problems of 
potential military seriousness continue to 
exist. 

(i) In terms of the way the aid received to 
date has been used, it is clear that it has 
been used well. A substantial increase in 
fighting units and in their effectiveness has 


already been the result. It is directly keyed 


to the creation in specific countries, with 
specific time phasing, of specific combat 
units, ready to take the field, required under 
our integrated plan for the defense of this 
area. 

(J) The foregoing could be summarized 
from a United States point of view in about 
this way. This area is vital to the United 
States for many strong reasons. We have a 
feasible program for building up its secu- 
rity, in military, economic, and morale terms. 
We are making progress in this program; our 
investment carried out in these countries 
over the last 5 years has reached the point 
where it is paying off in organized military 
units, some already at a good level of train- 
ing and effectiveness, others making real im- 
provement. There has been no alternative 
program found to date which appears to be 
able to provide adequate security for the 
United States. The European build-up is an 
essential element in United States security 
and the aid program—in its basic terms— 
should be viewed in the same light. For 
every dollar provided under this program 
for equipment to help in the building up of 
European forces, four or more dollars would 
have to be provided to build up United States 
forces having the same contribution to 
United States security in Europe. Deliberate 
study convinces us that the alternative uses 
of the equipment programed for Europe 
under the fiscal year 1952 proposal would in- 
volve equal or greater costs, greater risks, and 
much less effectiveness in terms of contribu- 
tion to United States defense in Europe; with 
the United States furnishing a much greater 


proportion of the manpower and ultimately 
of the matériel. 


Then the general gives a description 
of = countries involved, which I shall 
read: 


Some elements in the military picture by 
countries are as follows: 

The Belgium program in military units is 
quite good and Belgium is progressing well 
in the development of forces, both as to di- 
visions in being, and as to divisions immedi- 
ately mobilizable. Belgium plans to provide 
very substantially in terms of divisions to 
meet requirements of the defense plan. 
Term of service ha: been raised from 12 to 24 
months within the past year. . Belgium in- 
creased its military expenditures consider- 
ably since pre-Korea. Belgium probably has 
the capability of making some additional 
military production effort. 

Denmark has a number of defense battal- 
ions in existence, with plans for expansion 
to defense regiments upon mobilization. A 
good deal is yet to be done in the way of 
organizing these small units into larger, 
more mobile formations. With a long neu- 
tral tradition and lack of experience in 
modern warfare and military organization, 
Denmark has a real task in developing the 
administration of its armed forces. Den- 
mark contributes the Greenland bases to the 
NATO undertaking. Denmark has extended 
its conscription period from 10 months to 11 
months and has doubled its military budget 
since Korea. Denmark plans to make a good 
contribution to meet defense plan require- 
ments. Denmark has relatively limited mili- 
tary production capabilities. 
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France has now formed 10 divisions of 
which 5 are relatively new or at reduced 
strength and require further training be- 
fore becoming fully combat effective. France 
has programed the largest country contri- 
bution in divisions to meet defense plan re- 
quirements. Conscription period is now 18 
months, an increase from 12 months pre- 
Korea. Military budget has increased mate- 
rially since pre-Korea. France is undertaking 
military production on a substantial scale. 
Additional capacity exists but can only be 
brought into operation s rapidly as the 
financial problem is solved. The French 
economy, given the existing low standard of 
living of the French people, appears to be 
carrying nearly a maximum load as of the 
present time. Anything more might result 
in defeating the real purpose—a strong 
France. By early 1951 the French had suf- 
fered losses of over 29,000 killed and a total 
of over 40,000 in killed, seriously wounded 
and missing in stemming the drive of Com- 
riunist aggression in Indochina. Consider- 
ing the amount of military effort of which 
France is capable without gravely damaging 
her economy, financial position and already 
low standard of living, it appears that the 
effort currently being made by France com- 
pares well with that being undertaken by 
the United States. 

Italy has formed a good number of divi- 
sions or division equivalents, but some are 
at greatly reduced strength, scale of equip- 
ment, and effectiveness. Several, however, 
are between 70 percent and 100 percent of 
full strength. The treaty limits the num- 
ber of personnel in the armed forces. Italy 
is programing a substantial contribution 
defense plan requirements. Italy has in- 
creased its conscription period from 12 to 15 
months during the past year. Military budg- 
et has materially increased since pre-Korea. 
This sacrifice is emphasized in the case of 
Italy because of an already low standard of 
living (about one-seventh of that of the 
United States). Military production has also 
increased between 1951 and 1952. Further 
increases are possible, since unutilized ca- 
pacity exists. However, aid in procuring raw 
materials will be required, together with a 
solution to the financial problem resulting 
from the fact that Italy’s military budget is 
already taxing her economic capability. Italy 
has made good progress in removing com- 
munistic influence from important positions 
in the armed forces. General Eisenhower 
was greatly impressed in his visits to Italy 
with the spirit and determination displayed 
by the armed forces. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the remainder of the an- 
swer enumerating the various countries 
of Europe inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the answer was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Netherlands is progressing methodically 
in the build-up of forces, with significant 
forces at the present time in being and im- 
mediaetly mobilizable. Netherlands has 
programed additional divisions to meet de- 
fense-plan requirements. Conscription pe- 
riod has been raised to 16 months minimum, 
an increase from 12 months a year ago. 
The military budget of the Netherlands has 
been increased materially since pre-Korea. 
Military production has also increased and 
further increases appear to be possible. The 
build-up program of the Netherlands is very 
systematically scheduled. The Netherlands 
is accomplishing its expansion in a very 
tight financial situation. Control measures 
have been taken to limit consumption and 
restrict inflation. The standard of living 
in the Netherlands, as measured by gross 
national product per capita, is about one- 
fourth that of the United States, 
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Norway maintains certain forces in being, 
and additional forces are mobilizable rapidly. 
Norway plans to provide additional forces 
to meet defense-plan requirements. Length 
of conscription period has been increased 
from 8 to 12 months during the past year. 
Military budget has been substantially in- 
creased. Norway has very limited capacity 
for military production; the financial prob- 
lem is difficult because of the already low 
standard of living. Norway has a special 
military problem because of its small popu- 
lation and large rugged area to defend. 
A departure from the normal desirable term 
of conscription service can be considered 
in the case of Norway because of its special 
situation and compartmented terrain. 

Portugal is not a participant in General 
Eisenhower's command, but is providing cer- 
tain forces for NATO requirements. Portu- 
gal has continued its traditional military 
system providing a large body of home- 
defense forces but few organized field units. 
Only very limited capacity for conversion 
to military production exists in Portugal. 
Industry is relatively small and the stand- 
ards of living and financial resources rela- 
tively low. The period of conscription serv- 
ice has remained stable for the past year, 

The United Kingdom has provided a sub- 
stantial contribution to General Eisenhower's 
command and is programing additional 
divisions to meet defense-plan requirements. 
Length of conscription period has been in- 
creased from 18 months a year ago to 24 
months at the present time. Military budg- 
et has been considerably increased over the 
budget a year ago. The United Kingdom is 
currently engaged in a 3-year military pro- 
gram of roughly $13,000,000,000. Military 
production is now at a relatively high rate. 
The British economy ts fully extended as of 
the present time and the United Kingdom is 
probably undertaking approximately as great 
& military production and financial effort as 
would be in the NATO interest for them to 
attempt to program. Combat effectiveness 
is high and morale is good. Considering the 
amount of effort of which the United King- 
dom is capable without gravely damaging 
repercussions upon her economy, financial 
position, and already austere standard of liv- 
ing, it appears that the effort currently being 
made by the United Kingdom compares well 
with that being undertaken by the United 
States. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in view 
of the lateness of the hour I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remaining ques- 
tions and answers may be printed in the 
body of the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the questions and answers was 
3 to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


Senator Loba. Some of our people at home 
are concerned over the apparent discrepancy 
between the fact that the United States has 
about doubled its ground forces in the past 
year, while European countries have increased 
their ground forces only about 200,000. 
What comment do you have to make on this? 

General GRUENTHER. Our comment is, of 
course, that this situation is one we have no 
intention of accepting as a permanent rela- 
tionship, but it must be recognized that one 
of the principal factors that have governed 
the rate of expansion of the European armed 
forces over the period in question has been 
availability of equipment. Our efforts here 
in fact are aimed precisely at improving upon 
this situation. A primary bottleneck over 
the past year, at the present time, and for 
the next 2 or 3 years in the expansion of 
European forces is equipment. It is for 
exactly this reason—to regain a better bal- 
ance between the manpower in uniform in 
the United States and the manpower in uni- 
form and in organized reserve units in 
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Europe—that the military-aid program is 
being conducted. 

You have heard General Eisenhower's con- 
cept of the timing involved in this whole 
rearmament effort. Initially the United 
States is putting additional forces in Europe 
and is providing a rapid flow of major items 
of military equipment in large quantity in 
order to build up the confidence of the Euro- 
pean people in their ability to defend them- 
selves, and in order to bring into existence 
at the earliest possible time the European 
units which will comprise the bulk of the 
defense forces. Once this European rear- 
mament build-up has been accomplished it 
should be possible to begin the phasing out 
of United States ground forces. Once the 
initial equipping of the European security 
forces has been accomplished there will be a 
sharp tapering off in the flow of United States 
military matériel to Europe. 

To the question, are we satisfied with the 
present situation in which European ground 
forces have increased 20 percent while the 
United States Ground Forces have doubled, 
the answer is, we certainly are not. We are 
devoting a great deal of our effort here to 
remedy this ratio. The program of United 
States military aid for fiscal year 1952 as 
now proposed has the same purpose. As 
things now stand, the rate at which expan- 
sion is possible is directly governed by the 
rate at which equipment can be delivered 
to the European armed forces. 

Senator Lopez. What has been the increase 
in the number of men on active duty in 
uniform in all services in the European 
countries over the past year and how does 
this compare with the expansion accom- 
plished by the United States? 

General GruENTHER. From June 1950 until 
June 1951 there was an over-all increase of 
about 15 percent in the manpower of NATO 
European countries in uniform, This rep- 
resents an increase of 5 percent in the last 
6 months of last year and an increase of 
10 percent in the first 6 months of the 
present year. 

Considering only the “combat forces” seg- 
ment of the total manpower in uniform, the 
increase is approximately 25 percent over-all, 
of which 8 percent occurred in the last 6 
months of 1950 and 17 percent in the first 
6 months of 1951. 

Considering the number of men in regi- 
ments, brigades, and divisions of infantry 
and armored types (exclusive of supporting 
and logistical units) there has been an in- 
crease of 46 percent over-all, of which 5 
percent occurred in the last 6 months of 
1950 and 41 percent in the first 6 months of 
1951. 

To make any kind of a comparison of 
European expansion with United States ex- 
pansion over the past year the ratio of man- 
power in uniform to total population as 
well as the ratio of rearmament effort to 
total production of the countries concerned 
must be examined. 

In total populations the European NATO 
countries have approximately 173,000,000 
people as compared to 152,000,000 in the 
United States or 166,000,000 in the United 
States and Canada. In June 1950, the Euro- 
pean NATO countries had approximately 
1.1 percent of their population in uniform 
while the United States had just less than 
1 percent in uniform, During the year fol- 
lowing the figure has risen to approximately 
2.3 percent for the United States, while the 
figure in Europe has now reached 1.3 per- 
cent. It is understood that present planning 
calls for a leveling off of United States ex- 
p-nsion at about the figure now reached. 
Total forces of European NATO countries 
under the present programing are sched- 
uled to reach their leveling-off strength of 
men on active duty in uniform—roughly 
comparable to that of the United States— 
in several years. Concurrently a doubling of 
organized reserve forces will be accomplished, 
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The greatest expansion—practically the 
complete expansion in terms of manpower— 
of United States forces came between June 
1950 and the present time. The greatest 
expansion of European forces in any single 
year of the build-up program is being ac- 
complished in the current calendar year; 
this expansion is quite substantial. 

In considering the rate at which additional 
peacetime forces can be mobilized, trained, 
and equipped, the financial capability and 
the available productive output of the coun- 
tries concerned are of primary importance. 
While in terms of manpower the European 
NATO countries have a total population be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent larger than that of 
the United States, they have an aggregate 
production output which is estimated at less 
than one-third that of the United States 
for the year ending July 1, 1952. In the 
most important basic industries their ag- 
gregate production runs generally from one- 
sixth to one-half of that of the United 
States. The national productive systems up- 
on which they may call in order to rearm, 
and to feed and clothe the personnel in the 
expanding Armed Forces, provide, in the 
aggregate, only between one-third and one- 
fourth of the total annual output of goods 
and services per capita achieved in the 
United States. In considering the rate at 
which it is possible to build up additional 
forces in Europe, this factor has a primary 
importance. This relatively low industrial 
potential constitutes a primary reason for 
providing the United States military equip- 
ment needed to help supply initial sets of 
equipment for the units now being created. 
Without this help in making the initial 
“capital investment” the present rapid pro- 
gram of expansion of European military 
manpower would not be possible. The 
amount of current United States hard-goods 
production in military items alone exceeds 
the total hard-goods production of all the 
European NATO countries together. The 
“margin” available for production of mili- 
tary equipment is thus quite small in rela- 
tion to the industrial output of the United 
States. 

Because of the relatively meager industrial 
output in Western Europe the Europeans 
have traditionally found it necessary to rely 
very heavily upon organized reserve units 
mobilizable in very short periods of time. 
At the present time and over the next few 
years while the European countries are 
building up the military forces they require, 
a build-up of reserve units will take place 
concurrently with the build-up of forces 
on active duty. Their concept has tradi- 
tionally been to provide a “couverture force” 
which undertakes the initial defense opera- 
tions to cover the mobilization of the main 
military forces. 

It is only in this way that these countries 
are able to develop forces of the size required 
while basing them on an industrial strength 
one-third that of the United States. 

To summarize, the United States, starting 
from a somewhat lower strength of man- 
power in uniform in June 1950, more than 
doubled its strength in a period of 1 year 
and is currently reaching a point where the 
expansion begins to level off. The European 
countries will achieve their expansion over 
a period of about several years. The cur- 
rent year is their period of most rapid ex- 
pansion, The limited budgetary and pro- 
duction potential of the European countries 
restricts the rate at which they can expand, 
and creates the necessity for American end- 
item aid if their forces are to be expanded 
and equipped as rapidly as the world situa- 
tion requires. The European forces are now 
planned to level off at a strength in man- 
power on active duty in uniform just 
slightly in excess of that contemplated for 
the United States but they will have, in 
_ addition, organized reserve units providing 

large-scale additional organized military 
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forces available prior to D+90 in the event 
hostilities should occur. 

In considering whether the European ef- 
fort has been adequate the soundest stand- 
ard of judgment from a standpoint of United 
States interest is whether they have expanded 
at the maximum rate consistent with the 
maintenance of internal economic and politi- 
cal stability. In these terms, it must be 
said that the European effort as currently 
projected for the coming year is roughly at 
the level which it appears to be in the United 
States interest to propose. While some of 
the countries, notably the smaller countries, 
are below the desirable degree of effort, the 
larger countries, especially the United King- 
dom, also France and Italy, are close to the 
effort which is reasonably to be expected of 
them during this period. 

Senator Lopce. What economic progress 
has den achieved in the western European 
countries from a security standpoint? 

General GRUENTHER. So far as SHAPE is 
concerned we are at the present time evaluat- 
ing economic progress in terms of the in- 


` creases that are being made by the various 


countries in military budgets and production 
for military purposes while maintaining a 
sound economic and financial position and 
avoiding any intolerable reductions in stand- 
ards of living. 

First, it must be pointed out, as Ambassa- 
dor Katz indicated a week ago, that the 
European Recovery Program or Marshall plan 
in terms of its original objectives was sub- 
stantially completed for practical purposes 
in February of this year. The European 
countries at that time had reached the situa- 
tion contemplated by that program, and the 
orientation was shifted from recovery of 
economic strength to economic aid in sup- 
port of security objectives. 

The aggregate military budgets of Euro- 
pean NATO countries have increased approxi- 
mately 75 percent between a date just prior 
to Korea and the present time. Munitions 
production has increased approximately 70 
percent in the same period. Our current 
estimate is that total military budgets are 
fairly close to the level which is sound and 
wise for these countries to attempt to meet, 
and that their present production targets for 
the coming year are also at a fairly good 
percentage of this level. We confidently ex- 
pect that it will be possible for them to go 
higher next year and the year following. 
These increases, it should be noted are being 
achieved without overtaxing the economies 
to a point where we are defeating our own 
ends. 

Senator LopGE. Is the strength of the Com- 
munist movement in the Western European 
NATO countries on the decline? 

General GRUENTHER. Our information, 
from political agencies here, is that Com- 
munist strength has steadily declined in 
Western Europe in the last several years. 
The published official figures on the results 
of elections in most of the European NATO 
countries in the last few years bear out this 
observation, For example, the total strength 
of the Belgian Communist Party and sympa- 
thizers is now estimated at about 50,000 as 
compared with 100,000 in 1945. In Denmark 
the elections for the lower house show that 
the Communist vote declined from 6.8 per- 
cent in 1947 to 4.6 percent in 1950. A simi- 
larly favorable trend has been evident in 
Norway, Luxemburg, and the United King- 
dom. Portgual does not represent a problem 
in this respect. 

While the situation is not as favorable in 
Italy and to a lesser extent France, where 
the Communist vote is still too large, the 
actual strength of the Communist appara- 
tus in both countries has been weakened 
because the Communists: (1) have lost ex- 
elusive control over organized labor, (2) 
cannot cause large-scale political strikes, 
(3) have suffered some defections among the 
hardened militants, and (4) because the 
national police forces are much better 
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equipped to deal with the Communists than 
they were several years ago. We cannot, 
however, be complacent about the situation 
in either of these countries where the Com- 
munist Party, because of the very difficult 
economic position of large sectors of the 
population, benefits from large working class 
and protest votes. 

Senator Lopce. What would be the effect of 
cutting the proposed arms aid for fiscal year 
1952 in half, or stretching it out over a 
period of 2 years instead of 1? 

General GRUENTHER. In dollar value the 
fiscal year 1952 program for NATO countries 
is roughly equivalent to the sum of the 
fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1951 (includ- 
ing supplement) programs, 

According to information available to us, 
in terms of units, the earlier programs filled 
deficiencies to the extent of providing a 
certain number of divisions equipped in 
major items and an additional number of 
divisions partially equipped. The fiscal year 
1952 program is intended, in effect, to ac- 
complish a doubling of these figures. 

In terms of divisions, the effect of cutting 
back to half would be to accept a reduction 
of approximately 25 percent in the total 
equivalent European divisions now pro- 
gramed to be in existence at the end of 1952. 

In air units, the situation is essentially the 
same. A cut of some 25 percent in air units 
would be the result, 

Current information indicates that sched- 
uled deliveries under the fiscal year 1952 
program would be such that a cutting in 
appropriations in fiscal year 1952, whether 
covered by contracting authority or not, 
would be reflected on practically a dollar- 
for-dollar basis, in a reduction of the effec- 
tive organized Army, Air, and naval forces 
ready for combat and in training at the end 
of 1952, 

Damaging as this cut-back would be, there 
is a vastly more critical impact to be antici- 
pated. United States end-item aid for fiscal 
year 1952 has been programed on the basis 
of country programs to build the forces re- 
quired to meet their NATO commitments. 
A cut-back of the proportions indicated 
would interfere drastically with the pro- 
gramed build-up. Several countries have 
already indicated very great sensitivity to 
possibilities of cut-backs of this kind. The 
European countries do not have the strength 
and resilience which the United States pos- 
sesses to tolerate sweeping fluctuations in 
programs once established, to which their 
conscription and production efforts are 
geared. They cannot stand the feast and 
famine to which the United States is ac- 
customed. A severe crisis in confidence and 
a severe handicapping if not actual under- 
cutting of General Eisenhower in the accom- 
plishment of his mission with respect to in- 
Gucing full efforts from these countries is 
the only consequence that can reasonably be 
expected. 

General Eisenhower has emphatically 
stated that any attempt to extend the period 
over which the program proposed for fiscal 
year 1952 is to be carried out will be definitely 
prejudical to our own security interests. It 
would likewise be prejudicial to our probable 
success in accomplishing to European build- 
up while avoiding the possibility of an in- 
definite continuation of requirements for 
aid. He favors a rapid build-up during the 
remainder of 1951-52. (Under present 
plans this is the period of most rapid build- 
up of the European nations). His idea is 
to come in with United States aid while 
the countries are weak in order to give them 
strength, confidence and determination to 
make major defense efforts on their own. 
Any spreading out or lengtheining of the 
period of United States aid will defeat this 
objective and run the risk of an indefinite 
continuation of dependence upon the United 
States, extending beyond the period of “capi- 
tal investment,” and a program which will 
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tend to be indefinitely prolonged, rather than 
coming to a sharp tapering off in approxi- 
mately three more years. 

Senator Lopce. Why have the MDAP ship- 
ments to date been so slow? 

General GruENTHER. Full information on 
the subject is available only in Washing- 
ton. However, from information received 
here from the Joint American Military Ad- 
visory Group’s headquarters in London the 
indication is as follows: 

It was necessary to execute bilateral agree- 
ments with each of the countries scheduled 
to receive United States military assistance 
before any equipmient could be turned over. 
The constitution of Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Groups was essential in order to carry 
out the intent and provisions of the law re- 
quiring that the recipient country be able 
to make proper use and give proper main- 
tenance to United States military. equip- 
ment. Much preparatory work was required 
before funds could be released and supply 
action initiated for the execution of the 
fiscal year 1950 program. 

The development of the Korean require- 
ments depleted available stocks of surplus 
equipment, and necessitated a shift to new 
production in many cases. Such new pro- 
duction frequently involved substantial lead 
times. No firm commitments to any NATO 
country for delivery of a major item has been 
unfulfilled because of the Korean situation, 
but there have been delays in delivery over 
what would otherwise have been possible. 
Although the outbreak of hostilities in Ko- 
rea temporarily slowed delivery of MDAP 
equipment, the increased appropriations re- 
sulting from Korea and the subsequent in- 
creased tempo of production will in fact 
more than compensate for any delays, 

Most of the end items in the fiscal year 
1951 program, as well as some in the fiscal 
year 1950 program have come and are com- 
ing from new production, and include many 
major items having 18 to 24 months produc- 
tion lead time. Pipelines are now filling and 
it is not anticipated that there will be equiv- 
alent delays encountered for executing the 
subsequent programs. 

Senator Lopes., Do you consider that it is 
desirable and consistent with military ob- 
jectives to continue an economic aid pro- 
gram in Europe? 

General GruENTHER. This is a question 
that falls directly into Ambassador Katz’ 
field, but it also has a strong and imme- 
diate impact on the build-up of security 
forces. You have heard how we are em- 

g the importance of maximum mili- 
tary production while maintaining sound 
national economies and tolerable living 
standards, 

This question itself really falls into two 
parts: (a) Is economic strength in Europe 
necessary to the successful completion of the 
military program; and (b) is United States 
economic aid necessary to the maintenance 
of this basic economic strength? 

The answer to both questions must clearly 
be “Yes” for this intensive build-up period 
in which we are now engaged. 

As Ambassador Katz has pointed out, 
Western Europe has been under unrelent- 
ing attack from the Soviet Union ever since 
1945. This attack has taken two forms, both 
of which have to be taken into account 
because they are mutually reinforcing. The 
first is the external aggression—the actual 
potential movement of the Red army; and 
the second is the internal aggression to which 
every one of the European countries has 
been steadily subjected since 1945. 

In Europe this aggression by the Soviet 
Union up to the present time has taken 
all forms except that of open invasion by 
Soviet armies or those of its satellites as 
in Korea. The Soviet has resorted to prop- 
aganda, attempts to capture labor unions, 
attempts to stop United States arms ship- 
ments, demonstrations, and the economic 
blockade of Berlin and even guerrilla war- 
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fare in Greece. Together with the threat 
of actual invasion, these actions have had 
as their sole purpose the undermining of 
the morale, and the will to live independ- 
ently, of the European population. Rein- 
forced by the existence of the mobilized Com- 
munist forces in Eastern Europe, they have 
tended to create an atmosphere of inse- 
curity and uncertainty which in itself pre- 
vents the full realization of the economic 
potential of Western Europe. We must com- 
bat these Soviet offensives just as we com- 
bated the open aggression in Korea. Our 
ultimate aim is to create the kind of eco- 
nomic strength which breeds such great con- 
fidence and security that the Soviet offen- 
sives cannot succeed. 

In evaluating this aspect of our job in 
Europe a realistic and responsible United 
States observer would have to conclude that 
sufficient economic strength does not now 
exist to support the needs of the situation. 
Although European economic strength is 
now much greater than it was in, say 1947 
(when Europe nearly succumbed to the in- 
ternal aggression, it is, nevertheless, not 
sufficient to carry unaided the whole bur- 
den of rearmament and also permit con- 
tinued resistance to the Soviet attack from 
within. In other words, United States ob- 
jectives in Europe, including the European 
reurmament effort itself, require a continu- 
ally stronger European economy, which the 
United States administration now proposed 
to provide in the form of direct military 
assistance as well as in the form of general 
economic aid. Theoretically, it may secm 
that we could provide greater economic 
strength to Europe by enlarging our mili- 
tary-aid program (thus reducing the Euro- 
pean countries’ need to spend their own 
funds on rearmament), and reducing the 
economic-aid program by an equivalent 
amount. This would not be the soundest 
way in the long run by which the United 
States could aid the European countries, 
nor would it be as economical for the United 
States as the combined military and eco- 
nomic aid program, The first and the most 
direct use for economic aid is the provi- 
sion of dollars to enable European countries 
to buy material and tools which they can 
use with their own labor and management 
to make the military equipment which is 
needed. It is cheaper to get such equip- 
ment this way than to provide it directly. 
Secondly, general economic aid makes it 
possible for us to assure the flow of those 
goods which are essential to the basic eco- 
nomic strength of Europe and which must 
come from the dollar area—food, petroleum 
products, metals, coal, etc. The standards 
which the administration ! as established for 
the provision of economic aid will make cer- 
tain that it will be extended only where 
required to meet these basic needs. 

Senator Lopce. What progress is being made 
in European unity as regards specialization 
of nations on the manufacture of those 
military articles they can best make? 

General GRUENTHER. A great deal of tedious 
and time-consuming preliminaries have been 
involved in this question, but it is probably 
accurate to say that the bulk of this kind 
of effort, insofar as paper plans are con- 
cerned, is behind us. Standardization agree- 
ments, agreements for the setting up of 
technical agencies, agreements for the accu- 
mulation of data, and the actual accumula- 
tion of technical data have progressed now 
to a point where it is possible to begin to 
plan in terms of specific items of military 
matériel, specific quantities, specific pro- 
ducers, and specific consumers. It would 
be misleading to assert that we have left 
the stage of paper progress. However, the 
papers are now dealing with specific and 
concrete questions, some examples of which 
are indicated below. 

There is, however, an overriding question 
which has to do with the financing of pro- 
duction by European countries for them- 
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selves and for other European countries. 
Budgets are, as previously indicated above, 
about as high as they can be pushed for the 
current calendar year. This is not much 
financial margin available for cross pro- 
curement although some procurement of 
this type is developing, and production by 
the various countries for themselves is pro- 
gressing at a relatively rapid rate. 

Mr. Batt recently reported to the Euro- 
pean Coordinating Committee that the fol- 
lowing specific projects are now being 
worked out: 

(a) 105-155 millimeter howitzers and their 
ammunition, medium tanks, light tanks, 
jeeps, and the 244-3-ton truck; the amount 
involved is quite substantial. 

(b) 120-millimeter mortars, rocket launch- 
p and recoilless rifies with their ammuni- 

ion. 

(c) Shortages of machine tools for jet- 
engine production with specific proposais 
relating to single-purpose tools. 

(d) Mine sweepers and escort vessels. 

(e) Spare parts, in particular for a lim- 
ited number of major items in the categories 
of vehicles, electronics, artillery, and small 
arms. 

Senator Lonce. Do you think that Ger- 
many should make a contribution to Euro- 
pean defense? Should Germany be per- 
mitted to rearm? 

General GruENTHER. You have previously 
heard General Eisenhower’s views on this 
matter. He feels that a political foundation 
acceptable both to the Germans and to the 
NATO countries is an essential preliminary 
in this question. There is no question, how- 
ever, that the German potential is of the 
greatest military importance to a final solu- 
tion of the Western European defense prob- 
lem. 

United States authorities directly respon- 
sible in this matter have furnished us in- 
formation and views as follows: The ques- 
tion of a German contribution to the de- 
fense of Western Europe has arisen for the 
same reasons that have caused the defense 
of Western Europe itself to become a prob- 
lem. We are convinced that there is no 
realistic defense of Western Europe, includ- 
ing Western Germany, without some form 
of German participation. German partici- 
pation in defense is a logical progression of 
steps to integrate Germany into the Western 
World. In view of the security guaranty 
which was given by the foreign ministers in 
September 1950 to the German Federal 
Chancellor it would be anomalous if the 
Allies were called upon to defend Germany 
and at the same time deny the Germans the 
right to defend their own soil or participate 
in Western European defense. 

It follows from this that Germany should 
be permitted to rearm. This does not mean 
the creation of a new German national army 
or a new German general staff. It is sig- 
nificant in this connection that the major- 
ity of the German people, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and Social Democratic Party sup- 
port this principle. Although immediately 
after the war it was the unanimous policy 
of the allies that Germany should be dis- 
armed, it was never the intention that there 
should be a disarmed Germany in a divided 
Europe. A neutralized Germany could never 
exist as a vacuum in the middle of Europe. 
The presence of the Bereitschaften (para- 
military force) in the east zone of Germany 
under Soviet control, backed up by the 
Soviet satellite forces, presents a threat to 
the external security of Western Germany, 
which should be countered by the creation 
of German forces, It is not the intention, 
however, to permit Germany to establish 
an armed force which can lead once more 
to German aggression. We believe that the 
solution can be found under the general 
framework of the integration of Europe. In 
a sense the German defense problem is part 
of this broader framework. Germany should 
be permitted to rearm within the framework 
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of a European defense system and within the 
framework of NATO. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. As the Senator 
from Massachusetts knows, without tak- 
ing exception in any way to the favor- 
able aspects of our development, the 
American people are also entitled to 
what seems to me to be a somewhat more 
balanced view of the situation. We have 
about a million and a half men under 
arms, while Western Europe has placed 
less than 200,000 men under arms. That 
does not conflict with any statement 
which the Senator has made. Every: 
statement he has made is accurate. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me reply to the 
Senator’s statement. Here is a question 
which I asked General Gruenther, and 
I shall read his answer also: 


Senator Lobo. Some of our people at home 
are concerned over the apparent discrepancy 
between the fact that the United States has 
about doubled its ground forces in the past 
year, while European countries have in- 
creased their ground forces only about 200,- 
000. What comment do you have to make on 
this? 

General GRUENTHER. Our comment is, of 
course, that this situation is one we have 
no intention of accepting as a permanent 
relationship, but it must be recognized that 
one of the principal factors that have gov- 
erned the rate of expansion of the European 
armed forces over the period in question has 
been availability of equipment. Our efforts 
here in fact are aimed precisely at improv- 
ing upon this situation. A primary bottle- 
neck over the past year, at the present time 
and for the next 2 or 3 years in the expan- 
sion of European forces is equipment, It is 
for exactly this reason—to regain a better 
balance between the manpower in uniform 
in the United States and the manpower in 
uniform and in organized reserve units in 
Europe—that the military aid program is be- 
ing conducted. 

You have heard General Eisenhower's con- 
cept of the timing involved in this whole 
rearmament effort. Initially the United 
States is putting additional forces in Europe 
and is providing a rapid flow of major items 
of military equipment in large quantity in 
order to build up the confidence of the 
European people in their ability to defend 
themselves, and in order to bring into exist- 
ence at the earliest possible time the Euro- 
pean units which will comprise the bulk of 
the defense forces. Once this European re- 
armament build-up has been accomplished 
it should be possible to begin the phasing out 
of United States ground forces. Once the 
initial equipping of the European security 
forces has been accomplished there will be a 
sharp tapering off in the flow of United States 
military material to Europe. 

To the question, are we satisfied with the 
present situation in which European ground 
forces have increased 20 percent while the 
United States ground forces have doubled, 
the answer is, we certainly are not. We are 
devoting a great deal of our effort here to 
remedy this ratio. The program of United 
States military aid for fiscal year 1952 as now 
proposed has the same purpose. As things 
now stand, the rate at which expansion is 
possible is directly governed by the rate at 
which equipment can be delivered to the 
European armed forces, 


Mr. BREWSTER. That certainly 
helps out the picture a great deal, al- 
though it fails to give a comparison of 
the two figures. One is that the Euro- 
pean nations have approximately 200,000 
men under arms, and the Senator used 
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the figures of 2,500,000. Thcse figures are 
not comparable. The facts are that we 
have placed practically a million and a 
half men in training, under arms, during 
the past year. That is comparable with 
the 200,000 men in Europe. The Euro- 
pean nations have limited the number in 
their navy and air force, while we have 
expanded ours very considerably. 

Mr. LODGE. I ‘asked General 
Gruenther a question along that line 
which I shall read: 


Senator Lopce. What has been the increase 
in the number of men on active duty in uni- 
form in all services in the European countries 
over the past year and how does this compare 
with the expansion accomplished by the 
United States? 


To that General Gruenther made the 
following answer: 


General GRUENTHER. From June 1950 until 
June 1951 there was an over-all increase of 
about 15 percent in the manpower of NATO 
European countries in uniform. This repre- 
sents an increase of 5 percent in the last 6 
months of last year and an increase of 10 
percent in the first 6 months of the present 
year. 

Considering only the “combat forces” seg- 
ment of the total manpower in uniform, the 
increase is approximately 25 percent over-all, 
of which 8 percent occurred in the last 6 
months of 1950 and 17 percent in the first 
6 months of 1951. 

Considering the number of men in regi- 
ments, brigades and divisions of infantry 
and armored types (exclusive of supporting 
and logistical units) there has been an in- 
crease of 46 percent over-all, of which 5 per- 
cent occurred in the last 6 months of 1950 
and 41 percent in the first 6 months of 
1951. 

To make any kind of a comparison of 
European expansion with United States ex- 
pansion over the past year the ratio of man- 
power in uniform to total population as well 
as the ratio of rearmament effort to total 
production of the countries concerned must 
be examined. 

In total populations the European NATO 
countries have approximately 173,000,000 peo- 
ple as compared to 152,000,000 in the United 
States or 166,000,000 in the United States and 
Canada. In June 1950, the European NATO 
countries had approximately 1.1 percent of 
their population in uniform while the United 
States had just less than 1 percent in uni- 
form. 


That was June 1950. 


During the-year following the figure has 
risen to approximately 2.3 percent for the 
United States, while the figure in Europe has 
now reached 1.3 percent. It is understood 
that present planning calls for a leveling off 
of United States expansion at about the fig- 
ure now reached. Total forces of European 
NATO countries under the present program- 
ing are scheduled to reach their leveling-off 
strength of men on active duty in uniform— 
roughly comparable to that of the United 
States—in several years. Concurrently a 
doubling of organized reserve forces will be 
accomplished. The greatest expansion— 
practically the complete expansion in terms 
of manpower—of United States forces came 
between June 1950 and the present time. 
The greatest expansion of European forces in 
any single year of the build-up program is 
being accomplished in the current calendar 
year; this expansion is quite substantial. 

In considering the rate at which addi- 
tional peacetime forces can be mobilized, 
trained, and equipped, the financial capa- 
bility and the available productive output of 
the countries concerned are of primary im- 
portance. While in terms of manpower the 
European NATO countries have a total popu- 
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lation between 10 and 15 percent larger than 
that of the United States, they have an 
aggregate production output which is esti- 
mated at less than one-third that of the 
United States for the year ending July 1, 1952. 
In the most important basic industries their 
aggregate production runs generally from 
one-sixth to one-half of that of the United 
States. The national productive systems 
upon which they may call in order to re- 
arm, and to feed and clothe the personnel in 
the expanding armed forces provides, in the 
aggregate, only between one-third and one- 
fourth of the total annual output of goods 
and services per capita: achieved in the 
United States. 


And so forth. Then he goes on with 
the question of matériel. Let me say to 
the Senator from Maine that I think it is 
clear that the European countries are 
starting more slowly than we are and 
are going to stay with the situation long- 
er than we will. We are starting more 
quickly to give them a spurt, and then 
we are going to phase out. The differ- 
ence between the United States and Eu- 
rope—and this is just as obvious to the 
Senator as it is to me—is that Europe 
has been through these murderous inva- 
sions and occupations and slaughterings 
of all kinds. Europe is similar to a man 
who has been very sick, who has had a 
terrible operation, and the doctor has 
allowed him to get up and walk around 
the room, but the man is not strong 
enough to go out and climb a tree. If 
Europe were that strong, she would not 
need our help. So if the Senator from 
Maine is trying to get me to admit that 
Europe is not so strong as America, I will 
admit that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What I am trying 
to get the Senator to admit, and what 
I expect the Senator asked General 
Gruenther to admit, and what he took 
three pages to answer without answer- 
ing the question—will the Senator read 
his last question to General Gruenther? 

Mr. LODGE. My last question of 
General Gruenther was: 

What has been the increase in the number 
of men on active duty in uniform in all serv- 
ices in the European countries over the past 
year and how does this compare with the 


expansion accomplished by the United 
States? 


That was my question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That was a won- 
derful question. It is a very specific 
question. The Senator can read every 
word of the answer of General Gruen- 
ther and he will not find the answer. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I can find it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am not question- 
ing what France, Italy, or Britain have 
done at this point. I am simply saying 
that I believe the American people are 
entitled to a simple, definite answer to 
the question which the Senator asked. 
The Senator can read the entire state- 
ment by General Gruenther and no- 
where find the answer to that question. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think the Sen- 
ator listened to me. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I listened to the 
Senator very closely. The general gave 
a lot of figures and a lot of percentages, 
but where, can the Senator tell me, will 
we find an answer to the question? 

Mr. LODGE. I think within the limits 
of military secrecy, which must be ob- 
served because General Gruenther can- 
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not tell the Soviet all the military divi- 
sions there are—I think within those 
limits his answer is extremely honest and 
extremely clear. I do not want to read 
his whole answer over again because the 
Presiding Officer is tired and I am sure 
he wants to go to his office. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am not thinking 
of the Presiding Officer. He sought his 


office. He has just what is coming to 
him. 

Mr. LODGE. General Gruenther 
said: 


From June 1950 until June 1951 there was 
an over-all increase of about 15 percent in 
the manpower of NATO European countries 
in uniform. 


Mr. BREWSTER. That does not 
mean a thing unless we know with what 
we start. The only figure which the 
Senator has read which can be used is 
the figure of percentages. The Senator 
gave the percentage as 1.1 percent 

Mr. LODGE. That is the figure of 
what the European NATO couniries had 
in uniform in June 1950. 

Mr. BREWSTER. We can make a 
calculation based on the percentage 
figures. 

Mr. LODGE. The increase from 1.1 
percent in June 1950, is 1.3 percent in 
Europe now. The Senator is a graduate 
of many schools, colleges and law 
schools. He can figure what 1.1 percent 
of 173,000,000 people is. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The increase was 
how much? 

Mr. LODGE. Fifteen percent between 
June 1950 and June 1951. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The increase was 
from 1.1 pereent to 1.3 percent. That is 
two-tenths of 1 percent. That is the in- 
crease in the European forces. So we 
can take two-tenths of a percent of 173,- 
000,000. Is not that definite? 

Mr. LODGE. The increase went from 
1.1 percent to 1.3 percent. 

Mr. BREWSTER. From 1.1 percent 
to 1.3 percent? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is two-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Why in the name 
of heaven is anyone afraid to disclose the 
number? No one needs question the 
capacity of the Senate to do the figuring. 
Why is it that they are so reluctant to 
disclose what is, after all, a simple 
arithmetical computation? There can- 
not be any secret about it. I have pur- 
sued this question, as the Senator knows, 
literally from Paris to Ankara to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator has 
been given an answer to his question now 
in this Senate Chamber. There has been 
an increase of from 1.1 to 1.3 percent of 
173,000,000 people. 

Mr. BREWSTER. One and one-tenth 
to one and three-tenths percent of 173,- 
029,000 people? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. The Senator also 
has General Gruenther’s statement that 
he would like to see it increased more 
quickly. The Senator also has the fur- 
ther fact that as fast as we send equip- 
ment the number of men will probably 
increase. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. What were the fig- 
ures of the percentages in America? 
From 1 percent. 

Mr. LODGE. I will read from General 
Gruenther’s statement: 

During the year following the figure has 
risen to approximately 2.3 for the United 
States. 


Mr. BREWSTER. From what point? 

Mr. LODGE. We had less than 1 
percent. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How much less? 

Mr. LODGE. The answer says, “Just 
less than 1 percent in uniform.” I sup- 
pose that would be nine-tenths percent. 

Mr. BREWSTER. We have increased 
1.3 percent out of 150,000,000 people. 

Mr. LODGE. With a marvelous eco- 
nomic system. Do not overlook that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am not overlook- 
ing anything. What Iam not overlook- 
ing is the amazing reluctance of every- 
one advocating this program to permit 
it to be put in the simple terms that he 
who runs may read. I have been after 
this figure in the committee, and in the 
Congress, and with the military, and yet 
they always go on as the Senator did 
in reading this very extensive statement 
today; but nowhere did the statement 
give a simple, definite answer in terms 
the average man would understand and 
in terms of definite increases. I have 
the figures now, as I have figured them 
out, that in the past year Europe, with 
a larer population than ours, which is 
some 150,000,000 people, has put some 
300,000 men under arms, in uniform. 
We meanwhile have put approximately 
1,750,000 men under arms, in the same 
period, nearly 1,500,000 more men under 
arms in this country than there are in 
Europe. Does the Senator have any re- 
luctance in admitting the accuracy of 
that statement? 

Mr. LODGE. Iam absolutely unwill- 
ing to admit that that statement gives an 
exact picture of the situation, 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
give the figure? 

Mr. LODGE. I think the figure taken 
out of text and out of time may be ac- 
curate, but I do not think the Senator’s 
statement gives a true picture of the 
situation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I will quite agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Because the Senator 
overlooks the fact that all the nations in 
Europe, the Germans, the French, and all 
of them for generations have operated 
on a principle of ready reserves which 
can get into action quite quickly. I 
think the Senator overlooks the fact that 
the European nations are all poverty- 
stricken, are all cut up, have uneconomic 
organizations, and that they cannot take 
men in and out of industry and agri- 
culture as quickly as we have done. The 
nations of Europe have been ravaged, 
raped, ruined, brutalized, demoralized, 
and it takes some time for them to get 
back on their feet. I do not believe that 
merely making a purely arithmetical 
comparison, the way the Senator from 
Maine does, gives a true estimate of the 
situation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Several times the 
Senator from Massachusetts has referred 
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to my statement, to which he takes ex- 
ception. To what statement does he re- 
fer? 

Mr. LODGE. I refer to the state- 
ment implicit in the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What is “im- 
plicit”? I have not at any time chal- 
lenged what the Senator was saying, 
though there are many reasons why this 
condition prevailed. What I have de- 
sired, and what I think the American 
people are entitled to, is all the facts. 
I have no objection whatsoever to all the 
explanations which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has so eloquently made, 
and the statement which he has made, 
with his customary intelligence, as to 
the reasons for the existing conditions. 
I agree with many of them. To one of 
asy I wish to take a certain excep- 

on. 

We hear a great deal about the re- 
serve system of Europe.. I have repeat- 
edly asked, as the Senator knows, how 
many reserves the European countries 
have, and I have not thus far been able 
to get any figure as to the reserves. To 
be sure, the system of reserves is the 
ancient system of handling the problem, 
but I think, again, we are entitled to 
know what those reserves are. 

What I am leading up to is this— 
and I wonder whether the Senator will 
agree with my statement. One of the 
reasons we have not the required num- 
ber of men in training is that we have 
no equipment. Is the Senator familiar 
with any units in this country which 
are in training without adequate equip- 
ment? 

Mr. LODGE. Iam not familiar with 
the state of training. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to 
take the Senator to Bangor, Maine, 
which I visited 3 days ago, and where 
there are 3,000 men in training in the 
Air Corps. They have been there for 3 
months, and they are going to be there 
many months longer. Their equipment 
consists of three airplanes. That is no 
military secret. So far as I know, that 
is typical of very many units in training 
in this country. Not only have we taken 
a great many men for 3 months’ prelimi- 
nary training, but we are keeping them 
under arms, with practically no equip- 
ment. Why is it that our European 
friends, with 2,000,000 men idle in Italy, 
for example, cannot be trained? They 
are not working. They are eating. 

Mr. LODGE. Italy has a treaty which 
makes it illegal to take those men into 
the army. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is not illegal to 
keep a certain number of men under 
training if others are released. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that the 
Italians are doing everything they can to 
push their yourg manhood through the 
army within the figure which the treaty 
allows. A short answer to the Senator’s 
question as to why the Italians do not 
put more manpower in the service is that 
they have a treaty which puts a definite 
limitation on the number. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Hitler had no diffi- 
culty in evading the terms of his agree- 
ment by rotation of units. 

Mr. LODGE, I think the Italians are 
doing everything they can to evade the 
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treaty, and I am inclined to think that 
they will be very good at it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. They have not even 
yet achieved their minimum objective. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator is trying 
to get me to admit that the nations of 
Europe are weaker than we are and they 
are not making the effort which we are 
making, I will admit it. If it were other- 
wise, there would be no point in our 
going over there. If they were as strong 
as we are, we could stay over here. I 
say that they are not so weak that they 
are without hope. I think that they are 
becoming stronger all the time, and I be- 
lieve they are going to be a tremendous 
asset to usin a very few years. However, 
I am perfectly willing to admit to the 
Senator that they are weaker than we 
are, and that the progress they have 
made to date is not so great as we would 
all like to see. However, they have made 
progress. I think the trend is definitely 
up, I believe that statement is not to be 
denied. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not deny it. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope that tomorrow, 
when the Recorp appears, the Senator 
will read my questions of General Gruen- 
ther, and his replies. I sincerely believe 
that the Senator will find a great many 
of the facts he is seeking. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does he give the 
figures as to the Reserves? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether 
he gives the figures as to the Reserves 
or not. Such a figure would show units 
and would, I should think, be secret. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is a very im- 
portant question. 

Mr. LODGE. The statement as I 
originally saw it contained figures as to 
the Reserves—figures as to divisions, 
corps troops, army troops, and other 
categories. Those figures were deleted 
for military security reasons. I cannot 
say that I criticize the Pentagon for do- 
ing that. Given the fact that military 
security must be observed, these answers 
are remarkably complete. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not believe 
that either the Army or the Senator de- 
sires, however, to leave with the Amer- 
ican people the impression that there 
are reserves which are nonexistent. We 
hear a great deal of talk about European 
reserves which cre utterly not compara- 
ble with the 125 divisions which France 
had in reserve in 1938 and 1939. To at- 
tempt to make any comparison is very 
misleading. I hear the statement re- 
peatedly made by those in authority. I 
do not think it should be made. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not wish to mislead 
anyone. I am perfectly free to admit 
that if an aggression started from the 
east today that it would sweep right over 
Western Europe. The thing that pro- 
tects Western Europe at the present time 
is the deterrent effect of our strategic 
Air Force and its capacity to deliver the 
atomic bomb. So far as troops which 
are now in Europe are concerned, there 
would be no resistance to speak of at the 
present time. So that answers the Sena- 
tor’s question about reserves. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. Just a moment. The 
Senator has asked two questions, and I 
want to answer both of them. 
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The Senator referred to the 125 French 
divisions before World War II. A divi- 
sion at that time was an entirely differ- 
ent thing from a division today. It was 
very largely horse-drawn. The equip- 
ment was much simpler. So I do not 
think it is a useful comparision to talk 
about 125 French divisions before World 
War II, and compare them with the num- 
ber of French divisions there are now. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am using it as 
the basis of manpower only. If they 
could have 125 divisions of trained men, 
whatever their training, it is the man- 
power which repeatedly has been urged 
upon us by military authorities—even by 
such an eminent authority as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts—as the signifi- 
cant contribution of Europe. They had 
125 divisions of manpower then. There 
are no such numbers in training today, or 
in early contemplation. 

Mr. LODGE. France has 170,000 
troops in Indochina, They have had 
more deaths in Indochina than we have 
had in Korea. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think that is a 
slight exaggeration. 

Mr. LODGE. They have had 29,000 
deaths in Indochina, I believe. 

Mr. BREWSTER. My impression was 
that that number represented casualties, 

Mr. LODGE. I think there have been 
29,000 deaths. That is a great many for 
a country so small as France, when we 
consider the tragic history of the French 
people and the dreadful sufferings they 
have endured. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam sure that the 
Senator will want to include in the de- 
terrent effect the industrial potential of 
the United States. Every one will agree 
that that is a factor which gives even 
Stalin pause. 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not believe that the 
industrial potential of the United States 
is a deterrent to Stalin, so long as we 
continue to turn out so many luxury 
items, and things which have no military 
value. I do not believe that we shall 
succeed in searing Mr. Stalin with any- 
thing which is not immediately ready for 
combat. 

I believe that one of our serious 
troubles is that we did not mobilize on a 
sufficiently high level immediately after 
the aggression in Korea. We have gone 
along on the basis of one-half mobiliza- 
tion, and we are doing about 20 percent 
of that. We are never going to regain 
the initiative or keep faith with the men 
fighting in Korea until we translate more 
of our industrial potential into military 
actualities. 

Mr. BREWSTER. This is my final 
and $64 question, to which I have been 
leading up—— 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator will 
not stop. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator has 
heard me ask the same question of mili- 
tary men. The question is whether or 
not it is a fact that if any difficulty should 
start in Europe during the coming year— 
which God forbid—75 percent of the 
trained forces essential to try to meet 
such an attack would necessarily and 
inevitably come from the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. My answer is that I do 
not believe that an organized defense on 
the ground would be possible this year. 
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I think it would be a question of salvag- 
ing what we could. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
mean that our troops over there would 
simply get out as fast as they could? 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not know what our 
troops would do. Iam not privy to those 
military secrets. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would we not have 
to support them as long as we could? 

Mr. LODGE. We certainly ought to 
do so. 

Mr. BREWSTER. We would not 
abandon them. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not know 
whether or not the Senator was present 
when General Collins, I believe, agreed 
that 75 percent of the forces which 
would be available for any such contin- 
gency necessarily must come from the 
United States. To me that is somewhat 
disquieting as we contemplate Korea. 

Mr. LODGE. The answer to that 
question is that I do not believe that 
any organized ground defense of West- 
ern Europe is possible this year, whether 
it be on the basis of 75 percent, 90 per- 
cent, or 100 percent. I do not think it 
is possible to defend Western Europe on 
the ground with what is there now. The 
thing that is defending Western Europe 
is the deterrent effect of the strategic air 
force. Of course, we have to start some- 
time, and we are making a start. There 
will be a dangerous period. We are in 
it now. We are very much outnumbered 
on the ground by the Russians. But the 
hope is—and I say that it is only a 
hope—that as they build up their atomic 
capacity, we shall have built up our 
ground capacity. 

I only hope that while we are getting 
stronger all the time, Russia is not get- 
ting stronger even faster. I have heard 
some very disquieting rumors in that re- 
spect. However, at this stage of the 
game it is not possible to have an or- 
ganized and orderly ground defense of 
Western Europe. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Massachusetts for 
carrying on a discussion of this question, 
which I believe to be very important in 
the preliminary stages of forming our 
program. I believe that the more freely 
and frankly the whole question is dis- 
cussed during the next month, until we 
finally act upon the legislation, the more 
beneficial it will be to the legislation, the 
country at large, and the great cause in 
which we are in common engaged. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me say that I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senator from 
Maine has asked his questions. He has 
asked some extremely penetrating ques- 
tions. We are dealing with a very vital 
subject. It should be thrashed out and 
hammered out. The more debate we 
have on it, the better. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o' clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 15, 1951, at 12 o’clock 


__ meridian. 


1951 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 14 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 

REVENUE 

Justin F. Winkle, of New York, to be As- 
sistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
vice Daniel A. Bolich. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Army Nurse Corps, Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant under the provisions of 
Public Law 36, Eightieth Congress: 


Joy L. Abshire, N777229. 
Madelyn N. Parks, N761738. 
Margaret N. Parks, N762354. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Aucust 14, 1951 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rey. Paul V. Galloway, D. D., LL. D., 
pastor, Boston Avenue Methodist Church, 
Tulsa, Okla., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father, we pause to open 
the doors of our hearts to Thee that our 
minds may have Thy wisdom, under- 
standing, and divine insight, and that 
our spirits may be touched by Thee so 
that we shall be led by Thy laws of kind- 
ness, justice, and compassion. 

Bless our native land and give us 
strength and goodness. Guide and pro- 
tect our homes and our families, 
strengthen our churches, pardon our 
sins, and enrich us inwardly by Thy holy 
presence. Touch each life here, O Lord. 
Where there is sorrow, give comfort; 
where there is anxiety, give peace; and 
pour upon us all courage to stand and 
live for the right. 

Grant that the work which we do to- 
day will build for tomorrow and may be 
in harmony and keeping with Thine 
eternal purposes. In the name of our 
Redeemer, we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MANPOWER 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a clipping from the Washing- 
ton News of last week entitled “Man- 
power Shortage.” This article states 
that manpower shortages threaten to 
impede essential activities in six critical 
defense areas. 

I would like to repeat a statement that 
I have been making on this floor for the 
last 6 years that in the anthracite-coal 
fields of Pennsylvania there has existed 
during those years, there still exists, and 
there will continue to exist without Gov- 
ernment help, a surplus of employable 
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manpower, In my congressional dis- 
trict centered in Luzerne County, Pa., I 
now have 20,000 unemployed men, will- 
ing, ready, and able to go to work, but 
there is no work there for them. War 
plants, installations, and war contracts 
of all descriptions are being channeled 
into congested, seriously congested, de- 
fense areas where there is a need for 
manpower, but in my area there is no 
work. This is a deplorable economic 
waste. The most valuable asset of the 
Nation is its manpower, and here I cite 
you a case of where vital and essential 
and badly needed workers stand idle, yet 
eager for work and to participate in the 
defense effort. The President within 
the past week has ordered all Govern- 
ment officials and agencies concerned to 
disperse plants and assign contracts into 
just such an area as I represent. Mr. 
Wilson several days earlier directed all 
defense agencies to place contracts and 
advise construction of new facilities in 
just such an area. The same inexpli- 
cable failure to utilize the workers of my 
area took place during World War II, 
when we had a labor surplus all during 
the war at a time when serious man- 
power shortages existed all over the 
Nation. Now the same thing goes on. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, why this discrimina- 
tion? Why this ignoring of this area of 
workers, taxpayers, and citizens? There 


is a library of statistical information in 


a dozen Federal agencies as to the facts, 
and all the information possible and 
necessary is at hand right here in Wash- 
ington. It is simply impossible to under- 
stand what is wrong. Why are not these 
men at work? They are skilled, experi- 
enced, able, good Americans, the com- 
munity has everything that is needed to 
do the job, and yet no jobs, no work, no 
help. Unless this situation is soon cor- 
rected I propose a congressional inves- 
tigation of the situation in the best in- 
terest of the national defense. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI FLOODS 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr, Speaker, al- 
though the present income-tax laws do 
afford some relief in cases of disaster 
losses, the need by sufferers from the 
recent Midwest floods for further relief 
is imperative. 

Businessmen are faced with many 
problems. While the plant or shop they 
had was satisfactory, though old, it is 
impossible, or impractical, to try to re- 
store it. To put the damaged property 
back in its preflood condition of useful- 
ness would cost almost as much as a 
new building in a better or more de- 
sirable location. The machinery, too, 
did the job, but here again, repairs 
to old, flood-damaged machinery would 
be almost as much as new, modern ma- 
chinery. The depreciated book value of 
plant and machinery cannot and will not 
reflect the actual loss suffered by reason 
of flood damage. 
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For that reason I have introduced a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code, 
to provide that the cost of the restora- 
tion of damaged property—or an equiva- 
lent amount if a new plant is built and 
equipped—shall be a casualty loss de- 
ductible from gross income. 

In the flood areas many homes in the 
cities and towns and on farms were de- 
stroyed. The owners are faced with the 
necessity of making repairs or rebuild- 
ing. Though owner-occupied homes 
have not been depreciated, and the pur- 
chase price represents now the basis of 
losses that may be claimed, the cost of 
restoration now with high material and 
wage costs will, in many instances, far 
exceed the original purchase price. Al- 
though their plight is much worse than 
that of many persons for whose relief 
they are taxed, they must do this job, 
and yet the present revenue laws re- 
quire them to pay a tax on a substan- 
tial or greater part of the loss they have 
suffered. 

For that reason I have included in 
this bill a further amendment which 
will permit home owners a deduction 
for the cost of repairs or rehabilitation, 
or an equivalent amount if they build 
anew some other place. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, a great many of 
those who suffered most are men who 
work for a wage—men whose income for 
the most part would not in several years 
equal the total of the loss suffered. 
Under the present law they can claim 
a deduction only for the year in which 
it occurred, which would give them free- 
dom from tax in 1951, but their incomes 
in subsequent years would be subject to 
tax notwithstanding the losses of 1951 
will exceed income for several years. I 
have therefore included in my bill an 
amendment to present law which will 
give these flood sufferers the benefit of 
the carry-back and carry-forward pro- 
visions of the revenue laws. 

Mr. Speaker, Uncle Sam’s tax collec- 
tors demand cash. The cash resources 
of these flood victims are sadly depleted. 
These tax benefits are critically needed, 
if we are to make it possible for them to 
rebuild their damaged homes and restore 
and reopen their businesses. 


TAXES 


Mr. VURSELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, a de- 
termined effort should be made tomor- 
row when the $8,000,000,000 military and 
economic aid bill comes before the House 
to reduce it by $3,000,000,000. 

Little, if any, economic aid is further 
necessary and it is doubtful if these 
countries could spend over $5,000,000,000 
if it were approved by this Congress. 

Unless this bill is reduced, the total 
amount voted for military defense in this 
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Congress will increase the tax load $460 
on every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. This, added to the pres- 
ent $1,700 mortgage debt on every citizen 
regardless of age by reason of the $256,- 
000,000,000 national debt, places a future 
tax burden of $2,160 on every citizen. 

It is time the Congress called a halt to 
the administration’s hysterical policy of 
fear and excessive spending and sup- 
plant it with a policy based on our eco- 
nomic ability to carry it through. The 
continuance of the administration’s poli- 
cies will spend the United States into 
bankruptcy and will make the dream of 
Lenin, founder of Russian communism, 
come true. They will, as he predicted, 
cause us to spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptey, poverty, and despair, making it 
possible to take over our country and 
black out freedom and liberty here in the 
United States, 


KANSAS MISSOURI FLOODS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in protest. Last Thurs- 
day I had the temerity to offer a $15,- 
000,000 cut in a $56,000,000,000 appro- 
priation bill. Now I myself was con- 
scious of the audacity in offering such 
an inconsequential cut of $15,000,000, 
although the $15,000,000 should have 
been cut as the House agreed by adopt- 
ing the amendment. I recognize that I 
was the only Congressman to show such 
lack of decorum in respect for the $56,- 
000,000,000 bill by proposing to cut any 
amount from it. 

However, having been so audacious as 
to propose this $15,000,000 amendment 
and argue for it and have the House 
agree to it, I think there should be some 
let-up on my punishment. Let the news- 
papers or the staff of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations which considered the 
bill, or just let congressional quarterly 
admit that there was a $15,000,000 cut. 
Let just someone admit that $15,000,000 
was cut from the bill because I have told 
my constituents back home about it. It 
is such a small amount no one will be- 
lieve that I had the audacity I claim I 
had to introduce such an amendment, 
let alone get it adopted. 

I agree that $15,000,060 is a small sum, 
but it is over a thousand times my salary. 
It would be ample to build the flood- 
control dams on the Kansas River tribu- 
taries which would have prevented our 
billion-dollar flood. Fifteen million dol- 
lars is still worth mentioning and worth 
fighting to save, is it not? 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VAIL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Thursday next, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES © 


Mr. MILLER of Nebra a. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous concent to address 
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the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, last year Congress passed the 
internal security bill. It permits the 
President, acting through the State and 
Justice Departments, to refuse visas to 
persons suspected of subversive activi- 
ties, whether they be private individuals 
or have diplomatic status, and also to 
deport those already living here and 
engaged in spying. 

Senator McCarran’s committee has re- 
vealed that since March 1947, 3,616 in- 
dividuals with diplomatic status have 
been admitted to this country from be- 
hind the iron curtain. Many of them 
are known to be saboteurs and spies. 
Only recently 85 individuals of this type 
were admitted. 

I ask this question: Why does the 
President refuse to enforce this law? 
Why does he not order the State and 
Justice Departments to take definite ac- 
tion against the known spies among 
these diplomats? They are here for one 
purpose only—to destroy our form of 
government. They should be thrown 
out immediately. Why does the execu- 
tive department delay? 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 153] 
Adair Engle Powell 
Allen, La. Furcolo Radwan 
Anfuso Gordon Rivers 
Barden Gwinn Sabath 
Baring Hand Saylor 
Bennett, Mich. Harrison, Va. Scott, Hardie 
Boggs, La. Hébert tt, 
Bonner Hedrick Hugh D., Jr. 
Breen Sheehan 
Brehm Hinshaw Sikes 
Brownson Kean Simpson, III 
Buckley Kearns Smith, Kans. 
Busbey Lantaff Taber 
Celler Latham Taylor 
Chatham McCulloch Velde 
Clemente McDonough Watts 
Cooley Mason Welch 
Davis, Tenn. Morris Werdel 
Dawson Morrison Wheeler 
DeGraffenried Morton Whitaker 
Dondero Murray, Wis Widnall 
Doughton Norrell Wood, Ga 
Durham O’Konski 
Ellsworth Philbin Yorty 
Elston Poulson 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 359 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the vote on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] to re- 
commit the bill (H. R. 4914) to authorize 
certain construction at military and 
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naval installations, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the bill, H. R. 4914 
be recommitted to the House Committee on 
Armed Services with instructions that the 
bill be reported back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendment: On page 40, 
strike out lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, and on 
page 41, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 353,.nays 5, answered “pres- 


ent” 1, not voting 73, as follows: 


[Roll No. 154] 
YEAS—353 

Aandahl Camp Forrester 
Abbitt Canfield Frazier 
Abernethy Cannon Fugate 
Addonizio Carlyle Fulton 
Albert Carnahan Gamble 
Allen, Calif. Case Garmatz 
Allen, III. Celler Gary 
Andersen, Chelf Gathings 

H. Carl Chenoweth Gavin 
Anderson, Calif.Chiperfield George 
Andresen, Chudoft Golden 

August H. Church Goodwin 
Andrews Clevenger Gore 
Angell Cole, Kans. Graham 
Arends Cole, N. Y. Granahan 
Armstrong Colmer Granger 
Aspinall Combs Grant 
Auchincloss Cooley Green 
Ayres Cooper Greenwood 
Bailey Corbett Gregory 
Baker Cotton Hagen 
Bakewell Coudert Hale 
Barrett Cox Hall, 
Bates, Ky. Crawford Leonard W, 
Bates, Mass. Crosser Halleck 
Battle Crumpacker Harden 
Beall Cunningham Hardy 
Beamer Curtis, Mo. Harris 
Beckworth Curtis, Nebr. Harrison, Wyo. 
Belcher Dague Hart 
Bender Davis, Ga. Harvey 
Bennett, Fla, Davis, Wis Havenner 
Bentsen Deane Hays, Ark 
Berry Dempsey Hays, Ohio 
Betts Denny Heffernan 
Bishop Denton Heller 
Blackney Devereux Herlong 
Boggs, Del D’Ewart Herter 
Bolling Dingell Heselton 
Bolton Dollinger Hill 
Bosone Dolliver Hillings 
Bow Donohue Hoeven 
Boykin Donovan Hoffman, III. 
Bramblett Dorn Hoffman, Mich. 
Bray Doyle Holifield 
Brooks Eaton Holmes 
Brown, Ga Eberharter Hope 
Brown, Ohio Elliott Horan 
Brownson Evins Howell 
Bryson Fallon Hunter 
Buchanan Feighan Irving 
Budge Fellows Jackson, Calif. 
Burdick Fenton Jackson, Wash. 
Burleson Fernandez James 
Burnside Fine Jarman 
Burton Fisher Javits 
Bush Flood Jenison 
Butler Fogarty Jenkins 
Byrne, N. Y. Forand Jensen 
Byrnes, Wis. Ford Johnson 


Jonas Morgan Scudder 
Jones, Ala. Moulder Secrest 
Jones, Mo. Multer Seely-Brown 
Jones, Mumma Shafer 
Hamilton ©. Murdock Shelley 
Jones, Murphy Sheppard 
Woodrow W. Murray, Tenn. Short 
Judd Nelson Sieminski 
Karsten, Mo Nicholson Simpson, Pa, 
Kearney Norblad Sittler 
Keating O'Brien, Til. Smith, Miss. 
Kee O'Brien, Mich. Smith, Va. 
Kelley, Pa. O'Hara Smith, Wis. 
Kelly, N. Y. Ostertag Spence 
Kennedy O'Toole Springer 
Keogh Passman Staggers 
Kerr Patman Stanley 
Kersten, Wis. Patten Steed 
Kilburn Patterson Stefan 
Kilday Perkins Stigler 
King Philbin Stockman 
Kirwan Phillips Sutton 
Klein Pickett Tackett 
Kluczynski Poage Talle 
Lane Polk Teague 
Lanham Potter Thomas 
Larcade Preston Thompson, 
LeCompte Price Mich. 
Priest Thompson, Tex. 
Lind Prouty Thornberry 
Lovre Quinn Tollefson 
Lucas Rabaut Towe 
Lyle Rains Trimble 
McCarthy Ramsay Vail 
McConnell Rankin Van Pelt 
McCormack Reams Van Zandt 
McGrath Redden Vaughn 
McGregor Reece, Tenn, Velde 
McGuire Reed, Vinson 
McKinnon Reed, N. Y. Vorys 
McMillan Rees, Vursell 
McMullen Regan Walter 
McVey Rhodes Weichel 
Machrowicz Ribicoff Wharton 
Mack, III. Richards Whitten 
Mack, Wash. Riehiman Wickersham 
Madden Riley Wier 
Magee berts Wigglesworth 
Mahon Robeson Williams, Miss. 
Mansfield Rodino Williams, N. Y. 
Martin, Iowa Rogers, Colo. Willis 
Martin, Rogers, Fla. Wilson, Ind 
Meader Rogers, Mass. Wilson, Tex. 
Merrow „ W. 
Miller, Calif. Rooney Withrow 
Miller, Nebr. Roosevelt Wolcott 
Miller, N. Y. Sadlak Wolverton 
Mills St. George Yates 
Mitchell Sasscer Zablocki 
Morano Schwabe 
NAYS—5 
Buffett Hull Wood, Idaho 
Gross Marshall 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—: 
Scrivner 
NOT VOTING—73 
Adair Furcolo O'Neill 
Allen, La, Gordon Poulson 
Gwinn Powell 
Barden Hall, Radwan 
Edwin Arthur Rivers 
Bennett, Mich. Hand Sabath 
Blatnik Harrison, Va. Saylor 
Boggs, La. Hébert Scott, Hardie 
Bonner Hedrick Scott, 
Breen Hess Hugh D., Jr. 
Brehm Hinshaw Sheehan 
Buckley Kean Sikes 
Busbey Kearns Simpson, II. 
Chatham Lantaff Smith, Kans 
Clemente Latham Taber 
Davis, Tenn. McCulloch Taylor 
son McDonough Watts 
DeGraffenried Mason Welch 
Delaney Miller, Md, Werdel 
Dondero Morris Wheeler 
Doughton Morrison Whitaker 
Durham Morton Widnall 
Ellsworth Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga. 
Elston Norrell 0 
Engle O'Konski Yorty 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. deGraffenried with Mr. Kean, 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Kearns. 


Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Taber, 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Latham. 
Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Adair. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Sheehan. 
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Rivers with Mr. Poulson, 
Watts with Mr. Dondero. 
Yorty with Mr. Mason. 
Hedrick with Mr. Saylor. 
Baring with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Elston. 
Welch with Mr. McDonough, 
Chatham with Mr. McCulloch, 
Whitaker with Mr. Taylor. 
Clemente with Mr. Widnall. 
Furcolo with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Gordon with Mr. Hess. 
O'Neill with Mr. Hand. 
Powell with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Blatnik with Mr. Busbey. 
Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Miller of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Engle wth Mr. Hardie Scott. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia with Mr. Simpson of 
Illinois. 
Lantaff with Mr. Gwinn. 
Bonner with Mr. Woodruff. 
Durham with Mr. Werdel. 
Barden with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Radwan., 
Delaney with Mr. Brehm, 
‘Dawson with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall, 
Wheeler with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 
. Morris with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
. Norrell with Mr. O’Konski. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the Clerk will be authorized to correct 
section numbers and cross-references. 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM N. OATIS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is further consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 140 which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question occurs 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG] 
which, without objection, the Clerk will 
again report. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
On page 2, after line 9, add the following: 

“Be it further resolved, That it is the 
sense of the House that all commercial re- 
lations with Czechoslovakia should be ter- 
minated immediately, and should be resumed 
only if and when the Government of 
Czechoslovakia restores to William N, Oatis 
his freedom; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if William N. Oatis is not 
restored to his freedom within 90 days that 
the Department of State take steps to evacu- 
ate all nationals of the United States in 
Czechoslovakia with the end in view of 
severing diplomatic relations with that gov- 
ernment.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
the pending amendment I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, several of 
the Members who are interested in this 
resolution have gotten together, and we 
want to ask unanimous consent for a 
modification of the amendment before 
the vote is taken. Is that possible un- 
der the rules of the House? 

The SPEAKER. There would have to 
be reconsideration of the action taken. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the recon- 
sideration of the action just taken 
whereby the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what the modifica- 
tion is. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing words be stricken from the pending 
amendment: 

After “freedom”, change the semicolon to 
a period and strike out the following: “And 
be it further resolved, That if William N. 
Oatis is not restored to his freedom within 
90 days that the Department of State take 
steps to evacuate all nationals of the United 
States in Czechoslovakia with the end in 
view of severing diplomatic relations with 
that government.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it 
would be proper to have the amendment 
reported as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
Page 2, after line 9, add the following: “Be 
it further resolved, That it is the sense of 
the Congress that all commercial relations 
with Czechoslovakia should be terminated 
immediately, and should be resumed only if 
and when the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia restores to William N. Oatis his free- 
dom.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution before the House demanding 
that the Czechoslovak Government free 
Wililam N. Oatis, an American news- 
paperman, meets with my full and hearty 
approval. 

The arrest and conviction of William 
N. Oatis, correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
is a shocking violation of the funda- 
mental human freedoms guaranteed in 
the United Nations Charter. 

This case demonstrates anew that the 
iron curtain maintained by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites is the world’s 
greatest menace to peace. By its action 
in this case the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has willfully repudiated the prin- 
ciple of free information which is so 
essential to peaceful cooperation and 
friendly relations among the people of 
the world. 

The unfriendly and unjustifiable ac- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Government 
in this and other cases leaves no alter- 
native to this country other than to con- 
demn in the strongest terms possible the 
actions of that Government, and, to 
adopt means that will bring home to 
the Czechoslovak Government our re- 
sentment and indigation as a Nation. 
Failure to do so invites that and other 
countries behind the iron curtain to 
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continue inhuman and illegal acts 
toward our citizens. 

If we have any self-respect we will 
pass this resolution by such an over- 
whelming vote that its message will 
penetrate every country behind the iron 
curtain, including Russia, and demon- 
strate that this country will not longer 
tolerate any action upon their part that 
is prejudicial to the rights of American 
citizens. 

Let us demonstrate by our vote that 
America will not be pushed around any 
longer; Our national honor and dignity 
is at stake. Let us guard and maintain 
it by our vote on this resolution that ex- 
presses our indignation, and, denies 
trade relations between Czechoslovakia 
and this country until the wrong it has 
done an American citizen and our na- 
tional honor is rectified. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I think it is neces- 
sary to break off trade relations with 
Czechoslovakia as she has, under this 
present regime, violated decent princi- 
ples of nations. A nation with a splen- 
did past which was abducted behind the 
iron curtain, to be ravaged and dis- 
mayed. I hope and trust that her sons 
and daughters will again, as in the past, 
rise to throw off the yoke of tyranny. 
Czechoslovakia’s sons are in uniform 
ready for war, not for her protection, but 
for Russia's. What a sad commentary. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, while 
America is made the scapegoat of Com- 
munist malice in Czechoslovakia by the 
imprisonment of William N. Oatis, 
Americans gaily continue to pay his 
jailers four or fiye million dollars a 
year for Auld Lang Syne. These fatuous 
gifts are in the form of reduced 
duties on United States imports from 
Czechoslovakia, reductions accorded 
through the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. True, they were grant- 
ed originally to a free, independent, 
friendly Czechoslovakia, whose economy 
was similar to our own and whose trad- 
ing methods were those of free men. 
But the present government still gets 
them. 

The Communist gangsters who, by 
murder and ruthless brutality swept 
Benes and Masaryk and the whole Gov- 
ernment of Free Czechoslovakia to ter- 
rible deaths, were very far, however, 
from disdaining American dollars or 
benefits in any form. These were part 
of the reasons for the power grab; they 
were part of the loot—and an important 
part it seems. At least every American 
effort since to reduce or withdraw these 
tariff concessions has been anathema- 
tized as “illegal” or worse by the scream- 
ing stooges of the Red regime. 

So they still reap where they have 
never sown, and United States trade with 
Czechoslovakia is still conducted as 
though with a decent government. 
American men, women, and children still 
blithely contribute to the profits of Com- 
munist state-trading institutions whose 
funds maintain the present Czech Gov- 
ernment, including Pankrac Prison, and 
that ghastly reflection on our power to 
protect the American prisoner, William 
Oatis. Worse than that, these funds 
are applied to our villification today, and, 
our vilifiers hope, to our flaming de- 
Struction tomorrow. 
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Let us look at recent Government fig- 
ures for the facts of this trade: 


United States trade with Czechoslovakia 


Thus the 4-year trend shows the 
United States finally buying much more 
from Czechoslovakia, and selling it, in 
literal, military self-defense, only a 
minor fraction of our former trade. Our 
debit balances, therefore, must be paid 
in gold or other forms of cash. Who 
really benefits today from the existing 
trade situation? Of how much benefit 
to the United States today are our an- 
cient trade agreement commitments 
made to an honorable government in 
Czechoslovakia? So far as the recipro- 
cal trade agreement goes, it is deader 
than a doornail, 

The adverse trend of trade, however, 
is not the whole picture by far. The next 
factor to compute is the value to Czecho- 
slovakia today of the reduced rates of 
duty still accorded to her trade because 
of her continued but totally dishonored 
membership in the society of free na- 
tions. She alone of all the current satel- 
lites is a member, a high contracting 
party, of the Geneva general agreement 
on tariffs and trade, known to the initi- 
ates at GATT. And how Czechoslovakia 
fights to stay in. 

The Government’s statistics of trade 
show that by far the major portion of 
United States imports from Czechoslo- 
vakia pay customs duties. That is 
another way of saying they are manu- 
factured goods competing sharply with 
American output. The figures for free 
and dutiable imports follow: 


United States imports from Czechoslovakia 


Free of 
duty 


Percent 
dutiable 


Year Dutiable Total 


$925, 000 819, 
1. 396, 000 | 21, 
1, 197, 000 | 18, 


1, 000 
000 
000 
1, 264, 000 | 25, 000 


221, 
787, 
736, 
221, 


On the vast bulk of its trade with the 
United States, though it pay duties, 
Czechoslovakia continves to draw down 
benefits through reduced rates granted 
through trade agreements that amount 
annually to $4,000,000 and perhaps $5,- 
000,000 a year. That estimate is con- 
servative. These substantial benefits 
now go, not to Czech businessmen, but 
to the Government-dominated, Lation- 
alized industries, run to produce income 
for the Communist masters of Czecho- 
slovakia and wages for a vast bureauc- 
racy of intimidation and tight control. 
The proceeds from freer trade with the 
United States thus, in bitter irony, go 
to sustain economic slevery and reward 
those who mock the United States with 
their deliberate outrages. 

A man may well ask whether the 
maintenance of this trade with Czecho- 
slovakia is important to the United 


States as an essential economic ex- 
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change, or for other excellent reasons 
of policy. What is it that the United 
States imports from this imprisoner of 
our people that amounts to $26,000,000 
a year, perhaps $28,000,000 in 1951? 

An analysis of the leading articles im- 
ported for the last year point to a con- 
clusion so clear that a high-school boy 
could give the answer as to how badly 
the United States reeds this trade. The 
principal items in order of value are 
given in the following table, with a 
showing in each case applicable of the 
value of the reduced rate of duty as com- 
pared with what the statutory tariff rate 
would have been without any reduction. 
United States imports in 1950 from Czecho- 

slovakia 


Computed 
value of 
reductions 
in United 
States 
duties 


Foreign 
wholesale 
value 


1 1 25 and other jute fab- 


so m 


„ „855, 276, 000 
Wool manufacturers 2, 573, 000 
Woolens and worsteds 190, 000 
Axminster type carpets 
ROU ee e 120, 000 
Ww — — ‘ype carpets and 
F 35, 000 
W. ‘ool knit berets. GAN RRR 45, 000 
4 cag a precious stones, 
FTT 240, 000 
5. 9 A. ae $A! 825, 000 
6. Beads and s angles. 175, 000 
7. W. a 's feit hats and hat 
SA EA SE 1. 035, 000 (9) 
8. Glass ‘iluminate articles 
Clana) ce 660, 000 198, 000 
9, Blown glass tableware, 
kitchenware, eto 651, 000 183, 000 
10. Linen tablecloths, nap- 
kins, tec oss, S 613, 000 180, 000 
11, Women’s shoes (cemented, ts 
Compo, Argo, ete.).....-.] 607, 000 None 
12. Benzene, naphtha, eto 574, 000 © 
13. Linen and other fabric, 
other than cotton, rayon. 547, 000 150, 000 
14. Rubber boots 443, 000 60, 
15. Glass prisms, chandeliers, 
QBs occa II EA 427,000 228, 000 
10. Artificial flowers, fruits, 
ete., for ornaments........| 320, 000 90, 000 
19, 058, 000 3, 340, 000 


1 Concession withdrawn under the only successful ap- 
peal under the “escape clause.” 
Free of duty. 


A word as to the values of the mer- 
chandise shown above. United States 
customs duties are by law assessed 
against the foreign wholesale value of 
the merchandise, and only in very rare 
instances against the United States 
value. The values shown above are 
therefore very low in terms of Amer- 
ican trade selling prices. These foreign 
values would need to be multiplied two, 
three, or four times to show the final 
retail sales values or prices in Amer- 
ican markets. Thus the impact of Czech 
in:ports that cost $26,000,000 or $28,000,- 
000 at home in Communist-ridden 
Czechoslovakia, and we mean wholesale 
or factory prices, is much more like $75,- 
000,000 or $100,000,000 than the much 
more modest totals shown above. 

The items selected above are the 16 
leading imports from Czechoslovakia 
into the United States in 1950. They 
comprise 72 percent of the total trade, 
free and dutiable with the United States 
in that year. The computed value of the 
lowered rates of duty on these items is 
$3,340,000. The total—foreign—value cf 
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the merchandise is $19,058,000. On that 
basis therefore the total value of reduced 
American duty rate on Czech trade in 
total for the year 1950 might be com- 
puted as $4,640,000 on the entire trade 
amounting to $26,485,000. 

After all this study, however, that 
value for our reductions in tariff rates 
placed at $4,640,000 is still a theoretical 
one. The great value to Czech imports 
of lowered American rates of duty is not 
that they pay less to pass through the 
United States customs houses than ever 
before, despite the charm in Commu- 
nist eyes of taking four or five million 
dollars away annually from despised 
America, the supreme value of reduced 
tariff rates is that they give Czecho- 
slovakia the American market at enor- 
mous competitive advantage. They can 
sell their goods at reduced prices, thus 
broadening their market and increasing 
their volume of sales. Or they can 
charge close to the normal American 
selling price and make far more profit 
on each unit sold. 

The concessions granted originally to 
free Czechoslovakia were probably justi- 
fiable on several grounds. Reduced rates 
of duty on both sides should stimulate 
improvements in trade between the two 
countries. They would prove helpful in 
the difficult times of postwar reconstruc- 
tion and resumption of trade. Free 
Czechoslovakia as an ally in World War 
II deserved full membership in the gen- 
eral agreement among the nations to re- 
sume world trade along less obstructed 
and friendlier lines. They expressed a 
practical friendship between two nations 
with common ideals and with 20 years of 
close political and economic association, 

Those conditions have now been ob- 
literated. Instead of increasing the ex- 
ports of the United States to Czechoslo- 
vakia in accordance with normal trade 
developments, incidentally one of the 
fundamental reasons for establishing the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program, 
we are compelled to the opposite course. 
For reasons of severely practical common 
sense, we are now forced to limit our ex- 
ports to the iron-curtain countries to 
goods which have no immediate or future 
power to do the United States and its 
allies harm. Our long collaboration as 
free nations of free peoples is at a tragic 
end through violence, outrage, and mur- 
der. What started out to be a reciprocal- 
trade agreement, an exalted expression 
of good will and friendship, has now been 
distorted into a lopsided deal whose 
high-sounding language and fancy 
framework remain, but all of whose ben- 
efits now flow away in one direction, not 
to friends but to usurpers. who are bent 
on proving to us that they are brutal, 
tricky, and cynical enemies. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my thought that my negative vote on 
this resolution might need some explana- 
tion, so I am herewith correctly stating 
my position on the question. 

The resolution calls for the executive 
department to take suitable action to 
bring the matter of the illegal arrest, 
and subsequent torture and inhuman 
treatment of this national to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations, and the 
Czechoslovak Government. 
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The most sacred obligation of gov- 
ernment is the paramount one of pro- 
tecting its citizens withersoever they 
may be dispersed around the globe, 
granting they are not engaged in viola- 
tion of international law, or correct 
usages within the country in which they 
sojourn. 

It seems to be amply proven that Mr. 
Oatis violated no law or custom in this 
alien and totalitarian nation, unless his 
mere presence might be construed an 
offense by this basically hostile, treach- 
erous, and atavistic outfit. 

Whatever the circumstances it be- 
comes the solemn duty of this Govern- 
ment to protect him at all costs, and to 
actively and effectually intervene in the 
progress of the case, to assure every full 
and legal protection of his interests. 
This principle should be maintained, 
even if it took the full military power of 
the United States to bring a just ending 
to a wicked and vicious attack on the 
sacred rights of our national in distress, 

This resolution calls for Executive 
presentation of this case to the United 
Nations and the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia. Consider for a moment the 
enormity of this sacrifice of the rights of 
a good American citizen. 

Czechoslovakia is a Communist coun- 
try. By population the complexion of 
the United Nations is at least 60 percent 
Communist. In other words in this reso- 
lution we are naive enough to leave the 
fortunes and the life of one of our na- 
tionals to the tender mercies of judges 
and juries 60 percent of whom are of 
the same ilk as the outfit which has Oatis 
in their clutches. Nor does this represent 
the complete story in the United Nations, 
for a large percentage of its remaining 
members are socialistic, and it is but a 
step from socialism to communism. 

To illustrate: I happened to hear Ful- 
ton Lewis on the radio last evening. He 
is presently visiting in England. Men- 
tioning the United Nations, one of our 
enthusiastic English allies replied: “The 
United Nations? That’s something out 
in the States, isn’t it?” What a double 
crossing, piffling, and futile thing this 
United Nations is—for America? 

Contrast this piffling resolution in be- 
half of William Oatis in which we hum- 
Ey beg that monstrosity, the United Na- 
tions, to intercede in his behalf, with the 
quick action of a former President of 
the United States when an American 
citizen, Ion H. Perdicaris was seized by 
the Moroccan bandit, Raisuli, and held 
for ransom. The response of the Presi- 
dent was immediate and forceful. On 
June 22, 1904, President Tueodore 
Roosevelt directed John Hay, Secretary 
of State, to send the following cable- 
gram to the American Consul in Mo- 
rocco: “We want Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead” and within 24 hours Per- 
dicaris was released. 

The life and safety of an American 
citizen is not a matter of debate or 
pleading. It is not a matter to be taken 
up with a hostile cabal of pitiful homun- 
culi to whom Oatis owed no allegiance, 
and to whom he would have better sense 
than to look for protection. If the effi- 
ciency cf the United Nations, and their 
common honesty equaled the size of 
their vocal organs, and if any of them 
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were devoted to the best interests of 
America and its citizens, the case might 
be different. 

William Oatis has the right of direct 
intervention by the United States Gov- 
ernment in his case. It is not a matter 
for discussion in the U.N. The full diplo- 
matic, air power, and military power of 
the United States should have been 
called into action within 24 hours of the 
time of the illegal arrest, and William 
Oatis should long ago have been restored 
to the bosom of his family. To attempt 
to refer the matter to the United Na- 
tions, after so long a criminal dalliance, 
does not excite too much regard within 
me for the pitifully weak set of bombastic 
tyros presently in charge of this Gov- 
ernment. The United States is entitled 
to a better Government, who are not 
only able but willing to afford ample 
protection to their nationals in trouble. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express a personal appreciation, first, to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and, secondly, to the entire House of Rep- 
resentatives for the support that was giv- 
en to my resolution in behalf of William 
Oatis. This was House Concurrent Res- 
olution 140. In fact, I submitted two 
resolutions and the committee took the 
first resolution that I submitted and 
then amended it in committee and pre» 
sented it to the House. I am informed 
that the committee sidetracked other im- 
portant legislation in order that this very 
important measure could be given 
prompt and immediate consideration. 
Likewise, under suspension of rules, the 
floor leaders and the Speaker of the 
House very graciously consented to bring 
this matter to the floor where it was sup- 
ported in such splendid manner by all of 
the Members of the House. e 

Certain great principles are involved 
in this consideration. The freedom of 
press, freedom of speech, and the right to 
fair trial are three of the great principles 
for which this country stands. These 
three principles were denied in the case 
of William Oatis, who now languishes in 
a prison in Czechoslovakia only because 
he was performing his duty as a news- 
paperman. 

Another great principle involved is 
that the integrity of the United States 
must be restored. We must maintain 
the honor of the United States flag and 
the sanctity of an American citizen no 
matter where he may be, and especially 
if he has done no wrong. 

As passed by the House, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 140 restores stronger pro- 
vision by suspending commercial rela- 
tions. In fact, as reported by the com- 
mittee, this portion was deleted even 
though I had submitted it in one of my 
resolutions (H. R. 332), to the committee. 
I feel that this is a very important step 
because it is more effective if we step 
upon the pocketbook of the Czechs. 
The balance of trade has been working 
so decidedly in their favor over the past 
number of years and most especially dur- 
ing the past recent months that we stand 
to lose very little and they will lose a 
great deal. 

The wisdom of severing diplomatic re- 
lations was questioned. I personally 
wanted and favored a strong resolution 
but felt that the severance of commercial 
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relations would be the strongest resolu- 
tion to present to the Communist-dom- 
inated Czechoslovak Government at the 
present time. 

If diplomatic relations were severed, 
we might be playing into the hands of 
this Communist-dominated country. 
For example, this would require the clos- 
ing of Embassies and consulates, which, 
in turn, would remove listening posts 
and, in all probability, remove these 
Americans whom the Czechs really 
wanted out of their country at the 
present time. 

Furthermore, if an attempt were made 
to withdraw the United States nationals 
there might be many more Oatis cases 
and many more imprisonments of Amer- 
ican men. Czechoslovakia evidently 
wants our Embassies and consulates re- 
moved. I admit with others that the 
Embassies and consulates seem impo- 
tent but still they might serve as listen- 
ing posts to keep the United States flag 
flying and also to say to the Communists 
that the United States flag must be kept 
inviolate. 

Another reason that it seemed the bet- 
ter part of wisdom to impose only eco- 
nomic sanctions at this time is the fact 
that this would give another opportunity 
at a later date to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions if it seemed necessary to do so to 
produce the desired results. We all 
agree that a firmer and stiffer attitude 
should be taken by our State Depart- 
ment. I was very disappointed in my 
contact with the State Department in 
regard to the Oatis case. 

A further suggestion would be that an 
investigation may be made relative to 
the leanings of Ambassador Briggs, who 
represents this country in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Is it possible that he may have 
the same weak attitude that has been 
displayed by Dean Acheson and the State 
Department? If so, it would seem very 
important and very necessary that he 
either be replaced by an American who 
believes in America or that he be in- 
structed to really take an active part 
and demand, instead of beg, to see Oatis. 
Other requests that he might make must 
be equally firm. 

It, likewise, is important that we con- 
sider here in Washington the new am- 
bassador that has been sent to the United 
States by Czechoslovakia. Ambassador 
Prochazka is reported to be one of the 
top Communists in the Communist- 
dominated countries. He is one of the 
prominent authors of the last Constitu- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and by his past 
training and many actions has shown 
himself to be a pronounced Communist. 
Is there any reason why the President 
of the United States should receive their 
ambassador? This means that we now 
have another communistic promoter and 
servant in our midst. How long are we 
going to permit this type of propaganda 
in this country when we, in turn, have 
ambassadors in their countries that seem 
to be afraid to speak up for our flag and 
for our demands? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McCormack) 
there were—ayes 231, noes 0. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the concurrent resolu- 


tion. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 363, nays 1, not voting 68, as 


follows: 

[Roll No. 155] 

YEAS—363 

Aandahl Deane 
Abbitt Delaney 
Abernethy Dempsey 
Addonizio Denny 
Albert Denton 
Allen, Calif, Devereux 
Allen, III. D'Ewart 
Andersen, 

H. Carl Dollinger 
Anderson, Calif. Dolliver 
Andresen, Donohue 

August H, Donovan 
Andrews Dorn 
Angell Doyle 
Arends Eaton 
Armstrong Eberharter 
Aspinall Elliott 
Auchincloss Evins 
Ayres Fallon 
Bailey Feighan 
Baker Fellows 
Bakewell Fenton 
Barrett Fernandez 
Bates, Ky. Fine 
Bates, Mass, Fisher 
Battle ood 
Beall 
Beamer Forand 
Beckworth Ford 
Belcher Forrester 
Bender Frazier 
Bennett, Fla. Fugate 
Bentsen Fulton 
Berry Gamble 
Betts Garmatz 
Bishop 
Blackney Gathings 
Blatnik Gavin 
Boggs, Del George 
Bolling Golden 
Bolton Goodwin 
Bosone Gore 
Bow Graham 
Boykin Granahan 
Bramblett Granger 
Bray Grant 
Brooks Green 
Brown, Ga. Greenwood 
Brown, Ohio Gregory 
Brownson Gross 
Bryson Gwinn 
Buchanan Hagen 
Budge Hale 
Buffett Hall, 
Burdick Leonard W. 
Burleson Halleck 
Burnside Hand 
Burton Harden 
Bush Hardy 
Butler Harris 
Byrnes, Wis. Harrison, Wyo 
Canfield Hart 
Cannon Harvey 
Carlyle Havenner 
Carnahan Hays, Ark, 
Case Hays, Ohio 
Celler Heffernan 
Chelf Heller 
Chenoweth Herlong 
Chiperfield r 
Chudoff Heselton 
Church 
Clemente Hillings 
Clevenger Hoeven 
Cole, Kans, Hoffman, III. 
Cole, N. Y. Hoffman, Mich. 
Colmer Holifield 
Combs Holmes 
Cooley Hope 
Cooper Horan 
Corbett Howell 
Cotton Hull 
Coudert Irving 
Cox Jackson, Calif. 
Crawford Jackson, Wash, 
Crosser James 
Crumpacker Jarman 
Cunningham Javits 
Curtis, Mo. Jenison 
Curtis, Nebr. Jenkins 
Dague Jensen 
Davis, Wis, Johnson 


Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 


McGregor 
McKinnon 


Merrow 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Miller, N. Y. 


Phillips 
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Prouty Scrivner Tollefson 
Quinn Scudder Towe 
Rabaut Secrest Trimble 
Rains Seely-Brown Vail 
Ramsay Shafer Van Pelt | 
Rankin Shelley Van Zandt 
Reams Sheppard Vaughn 
Redden Short Velde 
Reece, Tenn Sieminski Vinson 
Reed, III. Simpson, Pa, Vorys 
Reed, N. Y. Sittler Vursell 
Rees, Kans. Smith, Miss. Walter 
Regan Smith, Va. Watts 
Rhodes Smith, Wis. Weichel 
Ribicoff Spence Wharton 
Richards Springer Whitten 
Riehiman Staggers Wickersham 
Riley Stanley Wier 
Roberts Steed Wigglesworth 
Robeson Stefan Williams, Miss. 
Rodino Stigler Williams, N. Y. 
Rogers, Colo. Stockman Willis 
Rogers, Fla. Sutton Wilson, Ind. 
Rogers, Mass. Tackett Wilson, Tex, 
Rogers, Tex. Talle Winstead 
Rooney Teague Withrow 
Roosevelt Thomas Wolcott 
Sadlak Thompson, Wolverton 
St. George Mich, Woodruff 
Sasscer Thompson, Tex. Yates 
Schwabe Thornberry Zablockt 
NAYS—1 
Wood, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—68. 
Adair Engle Poulson 
Allen, La. Furcolo Powell 
Ant uso Gordon Rad wan 
Barden Hall, Rivers 
Baring Edwin Arthur Sabath 
Bennett, Mich. Harrison, Va. Saylor 
Boggs, La ébert Scott, Hardie 
Bonner Hedrick tt, 
Breen Hess Hugh D., Ir 
Brehm Hinshaw Sheehan 
Buckley Hunter Sikes 
Busbey Kean Simpson, I, 
Byrne, N. Y. Kearns Smith, Kans, 
Camp King Taber 
Chatham Lantaff Taylor 
Davis, Ga Latham Welch 
Davis, Tenn. McDonough Werdel 
Dawson McGuire Wheeler 
DeGraffenried Mason Whitaker 
Dondero Morris Widnall 
Doughton Morrison Wood, Ga 
Durham Morton Yorty 
Ellsworth Murray, Wis. 
Elston O’Konski 
So the House concurrent resolution 
was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: | 

Mr. deGraffenried with Mr, Elston. 
Morrison with Mr. Kean. 
Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Dondero. 
Hébert with Mr. Taylor. 
Anfuso with Mrs. Elisworth, 
Buckley with Mr. Taber. 
Rivers with Mr. Hess. 
Hedrick with Mr. Adair. 
Yorty with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Baring with Mr. Widnall. 
Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Smith of 
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as. 
Welch with Mr. Busbey. 
Chatham with Mr. McDonough. 
Whitaker with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 
Furcolo with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Gordon with Mr, Kearns. 
Powell with Mr. Latham. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Mason. 
Sabath with Mr. Morton. 
Engle with Mr, Murray of Wisconsin. 
Wood of Georgia with Mr. Hunter. 
Lantaff with Mr. Werdel. 
Bonner with Mr. Sheehan. 
Durham with Mr. Poulson. 
Dawson with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Wheeler with Mr. Radwan. 
King with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
„Morris with Mr. Brehm, 
. Byrne of New York with Mr. Hardie 
Scott. 

Mr. Camp with Mr. O'Konski. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendments to the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 3 of the preamble after the word “of”, 
insert the word “the.” 

Strike out “Whereas the Oatis case demon- 
strates anew that the iron curtain main- 
tained by the Soviet Union and its satellites 
is the world’s greatest menace to peace: Now, 
therefore, be it” and insert the following: 

“Whereas the treatment of William N. 
Oatis demonstrates that the Czechoslovak 
Government has willfully repudiated the 
principle of free information which is so es- 
sential to peaceful cooperation and friendly 
relations among the people of the world; and 

“Whereas the persecution by the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia of other American 
citizens is condemned and deplored by the 
people of the United States, and throughout 
the free world: Now, therefore, be it.” 


The amendments to the preamble were 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 384 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
services required in connection with the na- 
tional defense. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire, and 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution calls up 
for consideration S. 349, which was con- 
sidered and reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
known as the Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities and Service Act of 
1951. 

On two former occasions in this ses- 
sion, the House has considered legisla- 
tion to relieve the critical housing short- 
age in military and defense areas 
throughout the country. Several 
months ago, a defense housing bill, 
which had the endorsement of Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and all other officials 
in charge of the responsibility of our 
defense program, was submitted to the 
Congress, but not passed. Recently, 
when we considered amendments to the 
Defense Production Act, provisions were 
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made to relieve the critical housing 
shortage in defense areas, but the same 
was taken from the bill by mutual agree- 
ment of the conferees. This agreement 
between the conferees was brought about 
by reason of the unanimous under- 
standing that the Banking and Currency 
Committee would immediately meet and 
report out suitable defense housing leg- 
islation which is set up in the-bill which 
this resolution calls up for consideration. 

This resolution was considered by the 
Rules Committee yesterday and the rule 
was reported out without opposition. 
The present bill, to my mind, will not 
adequately meet the urgent need for 
low-priced housing in congested defense 
areas. It does not set up sufficiently, 
machinery which can adequately take 
care of the need for low-priced housing 
at military installations and industrial 
areas which are now congested by ab- 
normal defense production. Neverthe- 
less, this bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion and is highly necessary if our large 
defense program is to be carried through 
successfully. 8 

Very briefly I can summarize the high 
points of this legislation in the follow- 
ing: 

First. The President will set up local- 
ities in the United States which will 
be classified as critical defense areas 
which need low-priced housing and 
other community facilities. 

Second. These proposed critical areas 
must have existing defense plants, or 
contemplated expansion of existing 
plants, or proposed establishment of new 
defense plants, military installations 
now existing or in contemplation of con- 
struction. 

Third. There must be a substantial 
immigration of defense workers or mili- 
tary personnel. 

Fourth. Relaxes credit restrictions 
for housing construction. 

Fifth. After the President declares a 
defense or military area as possessing 
critical housing shortage, notification of 
said action will be set out. The private- 
building industry will have 90 days to 
take steps to provide needed emergency 
housing. The Government will set out 
through the Federal Register the num- 
ber of building units to be built. If sat- 


isfactory steps are not taken within the 


90-day period to provide the necessary 
housing, the Government may proceed 
under this act. 

Sixth. Every incentive and help to 
stimulate private enterprise to carry on 
the construction of this emergency hous- 
ing is provided in the bill. 

Seventh. At some future time when 
the defense and military emergency has 
ended and there is not any further need 
for this housing, they can be sold by 
the Government. 

Eighth. The Government’s secondary 
obligation under the bill is $1,500,000- 
000. 

Ninth. The bill authorizes $100,000,- 
000 for community facilities and serv- 
ices. 

Tenth. The bill authorizes $75,000,000 
for construction of housing units where 
private enterprise fails to meet require- 
ments. 
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Eleventh. Section 401 of title IV ex- 
tends provisions of the Wherry Act. 

It is indeed unfortunate that this 
Congress has delayed to this late date in 
passing legislation to provide suitable 
homes for the families of servicemen and 
workers in defense production. The 
Calumet region of Indiana is one of sev- 
eral critical defense areas throughout the 
United States where living conditions for 
thousands of defense-worker families 
are deplorable. During World War II, 
defense workers came to this region and 
a great number of them have remained 
with their families. The housing crisis 
was critical then and has not greatly im- 
proved. Since the Korean war started a 
year ago, additional thousands of defense 
workers and their families have come 
to this industrial area. 

During World War II, store buildings 
were made into temporary living quar- 
ters and cots were installed for sleeping 
purposes. In some cases these cots were 
occupied by three shifts of defense work- 
ers in 24 hours. In the last 6 years, 
private industry has not been able to pro- 
vide the necessary low-priced housing for 
the great influx of population in this 
industrial area. We have dozens of tour- 
ist camps located in the cities of this 
area and- surrounding territory. The 
tourist-camp population has increased 
greatly since June of last year. 

The slum areas are more congested 
than they were during World War II. 
This condition not only curtails and 
handicaps defense production but it will 
bring about discontent and a breakdown 
of morale of a great segment of our 
working population. J. Edgar Hoover, 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
states that poor living conditions and 
slums bring about more crime than any 
other one influence in our country. We 
are spending billions upon billions to 
prepare our country against the spread 
of communism, and lack of housing and 
poor living conditions will promote and 
breed more communistic sentiment with- 


in our borders than we can curtail by 


the spending of great sums of money. 

This defense-housing bill-has the en- 
dorsement of all the men and groups 
responsible for our war effort and it 
should pass unanimously. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I desire. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Mappen] has clearly stated 
the rule and the features of this bill. As 
one who has always been opposed to 
public housing because I feel that pri- 
vate housing can do it best, I am opposed 
to this bill as it presently is constituted. 
It is my understanding that several 
amendments will be offered which will 
be beneficial to private industry, and it 
is my further understanding that there 
is no objection on this side to the con- 
sideration of the bill. I hope the amend- 
ments that will be offered by certain indi- 
viduals will be accepted. Otherwise I 
expect to vote against it because I am 
convinced that private enterprise is equal 
to the task of supplying adequate hous- 
ing if it is not hindered by Federal] rules, 
regulations, and edicts. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
services required in connection with the 
national defense. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 349, with Mr. 
Gore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is designed to 
furnish those things which are necessary 
to prosecute our defense-mobilization 
program, It is to provide defense hous- 
ing and community facilities and serv- 
ices in critical defense-housing areas and 
in military areas. Whether we think 
there is sufficient housing in the United 
States generally or not, housing is cer- 
tainly needed in those areas. There are 
great installations being constructed in 
various sections of the country where 
there will be a great in-migration of 
military personnel and defense workers. 
Housing is as essential to these people 
as the building of plants. It is in order 
to furnish housing and those community 
facilities and services which are abso- 
lutely essential to the well-being and 
comfort of our people that this bill has 
been introduced, 

Its main purpose is to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise and to give it every in- 
centive to construct the necessary hous- 
ing and facilities. By a liberal system 
of insurance of loans and by a relaxa- 
tion of credit restrictions we have at- 
tempted to give private enterprise an 
opportunity to do this work. The Gov- 
ernment cannot construct any of these 
things or do in connection 
with the construction until after private 
enterprise, for a period not less than 
90 days, has had an opportunity to qual- 
ify as an acceptable bidder—not to have 
a contract—not to be willing immediately 
to go ahead with the construction—but 
to qualify as acceptable bidders. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency must 
advertise in the Federal Register the 
number of units, the character of con- 
struction, where located, and give to 
private enterprise all the information 
necessary to qualify as bidders. 

Of course, if private enterprise will 
not perform, then the Government would 
step in. I am sure we do not want the 
Government to do that, and I believe 
that private enterprise will do this work 
under the favorable conditions that are 
provided in this bill. 

At the present time, the only way by 
which construction can be done in these 
great installations would be directly by 
the Government. 

The President, under this law, must 
define critical defense housing areas. It 
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must be an area in which a defense plant 
is located or is to be located, or in which 
a defense plant has been reactivated or 
in which there has been a material ex- 
pansion of the defense plants. 

The conditions that are provided in 
the bill must be met before the President 
can declare it is a critical defense area. 
There must be an in-migration of mili- 
tary personnel or defense workers, and 
there must be a shortage or an impend- 
ing shortage of housing that impedes our 
defense effort. Those things must be 
found before the President can declare 
a critical defense housing area. 

I have heard it said by critics of the 
bill that the President might declare the 
whole United States a critical defense 
housing area. He could not do anything 
of the kind under this bill. The con- 
ditions are specific, and the findings 
must be made, and I am sure they would 
be made in accordance with the facts. 
To declare any area but those areas that 
comply with the requirements of a criti- 
cal defense area would certainly be a 
violation of plain duty, which would not 
occur. 

We have given private enterprise every 
opportunity to do this work. We have 
been liberal in the insurance provisions. 
We have done everything that is reason- 
able to stimulate the lending institutions 
to loan on these properties. I can see 
no reason to criticize the liberal spirit of 
this bill. I know some gentlemen want 
to go much further. I know some gen- 
tlemen want to have these people put 
their hands in the Public Treasury and 
the Federal Government take all the risk 
and assume all the responsibility, and 
let them take all the profit. If the Gov- 
ernment has to do that, it might just 
as well do it itself. While I am in favor 
of stimulating private enterprise to the 
fullest extent, I do think that some of 
the responsibility should be assumed by 
them. 

I hear a great deal said about social- 
ism. When we attempt to have public 
housing, when we attempt to give a fel- 
low who cannot put a roof over his head 
a little adyantage, that is called social- 
ism. But let me tell you the thing that 
would stimulate socialism most is for 
the Government to be the creditor of 
all its people, for socialism means pub- 
lic ownership and collective control of 
production and distribution. The way 
the big interests get control of corpora- 
tions is by lending them money and then 
enforcing their contract and taking them 
over. So when you talk about socialism 
you had better think of it in that sense. 
Put the Government in the position of 
creditor of the people, then when the 
Government forecloses it becomes the 
owner, and ownership means socialism. 

I want to go as far as anybody in 
stimulating this private industry. It is 
the backbone of our prosperity and we 
must maintain it. The more we can 
maintain private industry by their own 


individual efforts, by their own respon- 


sibility, and by their willingness to as- 
sume some little hazard, the more we 
are operating in accordance with the 
spirit of American institutions. 

I shall not go any further, because I 
hope that this debate will conclude soon 
and that this bill may be passed today, 
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because there is great need for the imme- 
diate and effective operation of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Will not the gentleman 
take a little more time for the purpose 
of answering a question? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I will do that; I 
yield myself five additional minutes, Mr. 
Chairman 


Mr. BARDEN. I should like to ask 
the chairman the purpose of this lan- 
guage in section 304: 

Sec. 304. In furtherance of the purposes of 
this title and subject to the provisions hereof, 
the Administrator may make loans or grants, 
or other payments, to public and nonprofit 
agencies for the provision, or for the opera- 
tion and maintenance, of community facili- 
ties and equipment therefor, or for the pro- 
vision of community services— 


And so forth. In reading the defini- 
tion of community facilities I find schools 
in that group. Does the chairman mean 
that he is giving to the Administrator 
the authority to make outright grants, 
Federal money or loans, to nonprofit 
organizations for the operation of 
schools? 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman is ask- 
ing me to construe the Senate language. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am asking the gen- 
tleman to construe the language he is 
recommending to this House. 

Mr. SPENCE. We did not change the 
language of the Senate bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. But the gentleman did 
change the language that the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor presented 
to you for the last bill, and it was in- 
corporated in your bill. What I am 
interested in knowing is, Why have you 
abandoned the work of the proper com- 
mittee of this House and injected this 
issue in this bill? 

Mr. SPENCE. We have been very 
meticulous. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not concerned 
with being meticulous; I want to know 
the definition of this language. 

Mr. SPENCE. It was the Senate bill; 
it came over here, and no change was 
made in it. 

Mr. BARDEN. I have seen a lot of 
things come from the other body in this 
Capitol that were no more palatable to 
me than this, and that is no recommen- 
dation. Now I want to know what this 
language means. 

Mr. SPENCE. I presume the Adminis- 
trator could make a grant to a non- 
profit organization which would include 
a school. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does the gentleman 
recommend that to this House? 

Mr. SPENCE. It is in the bill. It was 
adopted by the Senate. I do not think 
any discussion was had of that particular 
thing in the committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does the gentleman 
realize there is no regulation as to how 
much control he should exercise, or any- 
one else should exercise over those 
schools after they are built, constructed, 
maintained, and then the operation of 
them? 

Mr. SPENCE. Now, let us be fair about 
this. No grants on loans are made un- 
less requested by the local authorities; 
that would be the local school boards. 
No grants or loans are made, and no 
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money can be disbursed unless they 
make that request. If the loans are 
made they go to the constituted school 
authorities that would have control over 
them. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman is 
speaking of what he wishes were in the 
bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think that is in there; 
I think that is implied. Those loans are 
not just simply forced on them; they do 
not say: “You need some money for this 
school; you need a grant for that 
school”; the local authorities ask for 
it, and they will not get it unless they 
ask for it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Tell me who the non- 
profit organizations are to operate these 
schools? 

Mr. SPENCE. I cannot tell you all 
that. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is something we 
should know before this bill is passed. 

Mr. SPENCE. But I do tell you this, 
the local constituted authorities are 
those whe request this money, are those 
who request the loans and grants; and 
in requesting them they must further 
state that they have no opportunity of 
raising the money except by excessive 
taxation or an onerous burden of indebt- 
edness, and they must show that they 
cannot obtain this money under any of 
the laws that have come out of the gen- 
tleman's committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. And then you are going 
to give it to nonprofit organizations. 
Why not give it to the poor tax boards 
and school tax authorities that cannot 
raise the taxes? 

Mr. SPENCE. Ido not know whether 
any local school authorities would re- 
quest it for a nonprofit organization. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let us be frank with 
each other—just plain downright honest 
and frank on this issue. 

Mr. SPENCE. I always try to be that 
way. 

Mr. BARDEN. I know the gentleman 
will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. When that bill came 
to the gentleman’s committee before 
from the Department, there was an out- 
right provision in there for the granting 
or lending of money to private nonprofit 
organizations. That matter was called 
to the gentleman's attention and I said 
at that time that the lid was going to fly 
off. I took that bill to the Committee 
on Education. We worked it out and 
passed our recommendations on to you 
and your committee in the form of an 
amendment. The original provision in 
the bill was a clear-cut provision to drag 
into this Chamber an issue that this 
House has not relished for some time, 
The Committee on Education made pro- 
vision in its proposed amendment for 
the school funds to be handled by the 
public schools and for the public schools 
and operated as public schools because it 
was tax money. When that amendment 
came back to the gentleman’s committee 
somebody raised the issue. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, it is back here again and I do 
not relish this church-school issue. God 
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forbid that I ever get involved in any 
more of these so-called religious issues. 

Mr, SPENCE. I do not want to get 
involved in it, either. 

Mr. BARDEN. But we are not going 
to write any legislation on this floor pro- 
viding for funds to go to church schools— 
my church, your church, or anybody 
else’s church—and that is what this leg- 
islation attempts to do. 

Mr. SPENCE. Well, there are certain 
safeguards about this. 

Mr. BARDEN. There is no safeguard 
when you use the language I quoted from 
this bill in the beginning of this colloquy 
and it was used designedly and for a 
specific purpose. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not like it any more than I do. 

Mr. SPENCE. We are not going to 
proceed with this any further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. B . Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and thirteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be recalled we 
had a so-called defense housing bill 
before the House a.matter of about 2 
months ago. Because of the fear that 
the authority contained in that bill might 
be used to socialize housing, which is a 
very important segment of our economy, 
the rule for the consideration of that bill 
was defeated. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency became very busy 
on the Defense Production Act, and so 
had no time to do anything further with 
defense housing until recently. 

In the meantime the Senate had 
passed a defense housing bill, S. 349, 
which we now have before us. As soon as 
the Defense Production Act was out of 
the way the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency took up consideration 
of S. 349 and offered several amendments 
to it, and it is the Senate bill, S. 349, with 
House committee amendments, which is 
before us now for consideration. 

I made the statement in the Commit- 
tee on Rules, and I shall repeat it here, 
that if the Federal Government is going 
to indulge in the construction of homes, 
this bill, with certain amendments, prob- 
ably is the least obnoxious bill which we 
have ever had before us. However, there 
are certain general powers contained in 
the bill which I think we should give con- 
sideration to, and I think that they 
should be eliminated in some particulars, 
and I believe that more standards should 
be set up by which our intent might be 
interpreted in order that the free en- 
terprise system might be protected. I 
will say, to provoke thought, that there is 
is no need for this bill and that is why I 
qualified my statement as I did, that if 
the House and the Senate are bound and 
determined that they are going to put 
the Federal Government into the hous- 
ing construction business, this bill is the 
least obnoxibus of any we have had be- 
fore us. I say there is no need for this 
particular bill because there is provision 
in existing law for most of the authority 
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contained in this bill, and existing law in 
other particulars might be amended very 
simply to fill in any gaps that might exist. 

For example, the so-called Wherry Act 
authorizes the construction of units 
within the periphery of military install- 
ations. The Wherry Act can be expand- 
ed to include defense construction for 
defense workers; it does not necessarily 
have to be confined to the periphery of 
military or naval installations. It can be 
broadened to include defense workers, 
and it also can be broadened very simply 
to authorize construction in so-called 
isolated areas. We do not need this bill, 
therefore, for the purpose of getting per- 
manent construction in isolated areas or 
in any critical defense area. If the 
Wherry Act does not already apply to 
these areas, by a simple amendment to 
the Wherry Act it can be made to apply 
to the areas, and all of the standards and 
restrictions and safeguards for private 
enterprise contained in the Wherry Act 
would apply to this construction. Like- 
wise in respect to facilities, we could very 
well get away from this very trying issue 
which we saw exhibited here a few mo- 
ments ago, by a simple amendment to 
existing law in respect to those areas in 
which the Wherry Act applies. 

Under the Defense Production Act the 
President now has the authority to con- 
demn land for defense purposes, and 
if the housing is for the purpose of aid- 
ing the defense effort then, of course, 
the acquisition provisions of the National 
Production Act would apply. There is 
no necessity, therefore, for the reenact- 
ment of that authority in this bill, 

Under the National Production Act 
and under no acts which we have passed 
up to the present time outside of mili- 
tary installations have we ever given the 
Federal Government the authority to 
operate hospitals, schools, libraries, day 
nurseries, fire departments, and the like. 
It is very questionable whether the Fed- 
eral Government should be given the 
authority to operate schools, hospitals, 
fire departments, sewage-disposal units, 
day nurseries, libraries, and so forth, 
for the reason that where the construc- 
tion of these homes is of a permanent 
nature the property then goes on the 
tax rolls and, through the collection of 
taxes on this increased valuation in our 
political subdivisions, ample moneys are 
made available for local governments to 
operate the services incident to the hos- 
pitals, schools, day nurseries, libraries, 
and so forth, which might be built under 
the loan and grant provision. In that 
way we would get away from these 
charges that the Federal Government 
through some program or other is trying 
to socialize medicine, trying to socialize 
education, trying to regulate and control 
the thinking of our youth, which is 
socialistic and communistic, as a matter 
of fact. Thought control is the very 
basis upon which the Soviets function 
and keep their people under control. 

Therefore, there is some justification 
for the fear that if the Federal Govern- 
ment operates our schools it will follow 
that there can be a certain amount of 
thought control on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. At the proper time 
an amendment will be offered to this bill 
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to strike out “services” wherever it ap- 
pears—and it appears in perhaps 20 dif- 
ferent places in the bill. If that is done, 
then the Federal Government will have 
to turn over the operation of all these 
facilities to the local governments, where 
it belongs. 

We have had hospital programs and 
we have had school programs. I guess 
we have had day-nursery programs. 
Never has it been necessary to service 
the facilities created under those pro- 
grams. It should be no more necessary 
under this bill to service these facilities 
than it was under the school bills and 
hospital bills which this Congress has 
from time to time enacted. This bill 
provides for about $200,000,000 in total 
of loans and grants, divided more or less 
as follows: For public housing, that is, 
the housing which the Government can 
build itself, $75,000,000. The Senate 
provided for $50,000,000, and the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency in- 
creased that to $75,000,000. For facili- 
ties the House committee provided $100,- 
000,000. The other body, when it passed 
the bill, put the figure at $60,000,000. 
For the acquisition of isolated sites by 
the Federal Government there is another 
$10,000,000, and there is also provision 
here for loans for prefabricated hous- 
ing—$15,000,000. That makes a total of 
$200,000,000. 

In addition to that, we have increased 
the authorization for the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration insurance by $1,500,- 
000,000. The other body had provided 
that this $1,500,000,000 be restricted to 
the defense housing mentioned in this 
bill, but because of our philosophy as to 
the manner in which these units should 
be constructed we felt they could very 
well be constructed under title 2 or title 6 
or title 9 of the FHA. The FHA was get- 
ting a little short of insurance funds; 
they needed about $500,000,000 to carry 
on their ordinary programs; they needed 
about $400,000,000 for this bill—and that 
is about all they have been able to justify 
under this bill. So there seemed to be 
no need for $1,500,000,000 to be author- 
ized solely for this defense housing. So 
the $1,500,000,000 increase for FHA is for 
all purposes and will give them a little 
reservoir from which to draw in the 
future. Therefore, there should be no 
postponement or relaxation of the FHA 


program. 

In the defense production bill, as it 
passed the House, we provided that regu- 
lation X, which is the regulation hav- 
ing to do with control of credit for the 
construction of real estate units, should 
be suspended in these critical defense 
areas. The reason for it was if there 
was a shortage of houses in any of these 
critical areas, which might result in rent 
control, we would have to give en- 
couragement to the building of houses to 
satisfy the rental market and to ob- 
viate the necessity of rent control. That 
bill, as you will recall, applied to rental 
properties solely. So, in our judgment, 
we provided that in the areas where 
there were these shortages, we should 
suspend regulation X. The other body 
authorized a relaxation to the extent 
necessary to give full production. We 
were not too far apart excepting that 
perhaps the other body had a little more 
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confidence in the administrators of the 
act than the House did. We said that 
regulation X should be suspended. The 
other body said it should be relaxed suf- 
ficiently to get the necessary production. 
Of course, there is compliance with the 
law, if the relaxation is a fraction of 1 
percent. So, in order to provide these 
houses in these critical areas, and to as- 
sure we get sufficient production, the 
amendment should be offered to this 
bill to require the suspension of regu- 
lation X in these critical areas until 
such time as it is determined that there 
are sufficient units within the area to 
meet the demand. 

May I say, in addition to what I have 
said, that there is no need for this bill, 
especially in these defense areas where 
there are housing shortages, because 
private industry during the year 1946 
up to the present time has indicated its 
ability and willingness to produce more 
units than are necessary in many areas, 
provided they are given some encourage- 
ment and a free hand to do so. So in 
order to get adequate housing facilities 
in these areas, all we would have to do 
would be to suspend regulation X, which 
is the biggest influence today against 
construction of housing units, rental and 
otherwise, and then if it became neces- 
sary we could allocate sufficient mate- 
rials into those areas to assure sufficient 
production. Homes are not being built 
today because they cannot get material 
allocated to them, and the money mar- 
ket is such, because of the application 
of regulation X, that you cannot get 
finances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

We should make certain in this bill 
that we do not encourage practices, 
which are charged to the Government, 
of making it impossible for private en- 
terprise to build sufficient units to meet 
the demand, with the result that the 
Federal Government must come in and 
build them. 

I think all doubt with respect to the 
disposal of this piece of legislation lies 
in the underlying thought, that some- 
how, somewhere, somebody has got into 
their minds that if they can make it 
tough enough for private enterprise 
private enterprise will not or cannot 
build the units required. Then they 
activate the public-housing provisions of 
this act and make it necessary for the 
Federal Government to come in and do 
the job. To me, that is socialism, if it 
is carried to any extreme at all; because, 
as I have said so often on this floor, the 
essence of socialism is simply this: That 
where private industry fails to meet a 
production goal, through unwillingness 
to do so or inability to do so, then social- 
ism teaches that then it is the province 
of Central Government to come in and 
take over the production job. That is 
just as true of housing as it is of auto- 
mobiles or safety pins. We have to be 
very careful in this bill that we do not 
make it impossible for private industry 
to build the units, to make it necessary 
that this particular segment of our econ- 
omy be socialized. 
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Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Would the gentle- 
man care to indicate the geographical 
locations in this country, in a general 
way, referred to in this bill as critical 
defense areas? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They have not been 
mentioned. They have under existing 
law designated certain areas as critical 
defense areas to provide for accelerated 
depreciation for income-tax purposes 
and to get allocation of materials. Un- 
der the Defense Production Act there 
undoubtedly will be critical defense 
areas named for the purpose of invoking 
rent control. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Were there not any 
areas specifically discussed in the hear- 
ings before the committee? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, There is a list 
available. It seems to me there were 25 
or 30 areas which have already been 
determined to be critical areas. I am 
sure that the staff has them, and they 
will be put in the Record for the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. DONOVAN. Do I understand 
that they are not in the report but that 
the staff has a list of those areas? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not think they 
are in the report, but the staff has a list 
of them, and we will see that it is put in 
the Recor» for the gentleman. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown}, 10 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, last month this Congress passed 
the extension of the Defense Production 
Act which provides the basic authoriza- 
tions for our whole defense production 
program. Last week this House passed 
a $56,000,000,000 appropriation for the 
Armed Forces for the 1952 fiscal year to 
Defense production is the basis of our 
strength in meeting threats of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Such a program requires manpower on 
the home-front lines—the production 
lines of our economy—and we have to 
see to it that housing and community 
facilities and services necessary for peo- 
ple engaged in defense production and 
defense activities, are provided when and 
where needed, Otherwise our defense- 
production program can and will suffer 
needless crippling delays. 

The bill which we have before us today, 
S. 349, as reported by our committee with 
amendments, will provide needed hous- 
ing and community facilities and services 
and do it in the manner in which you 
would wantit done. The bill would place 
maximum reliance on private enterprise 
and give liberal Government aids to en- 
courage private enterprise in full pro- 
duction. There would be minimum re- 
liance on direct Government activity in 
these fields. 

The bill contains six titles. Title I sets 
forth standards for determing critical 
defense housing areas and establishes 
procedures to be followed in exercise of 
the authority contained in the bill. It 
also provides a June 30, 1953 termination 
date on these authorities, Title II of 
the bill would add a new title IX to the 
National Housing Act under which lib- 
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eral FHA mortgage insurance would be 
provided for encouraging private enter- 
prise in the production of housing in 
critical defense housing areas. Title 
III of the bill would provide the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator with 
limited powers to provide defense hous- 
ing and with authority to aid local com- 
munities in the provision of necessary 
community facilities and services or if 
in some cases they were unable to do 
so with such assistance, to provide them 
directly. Title IV would set up authority 
for the Government to provide sites for 
necessary development in connection 
with isolated defense installations. Title 
V would permit additional Government 
loan authority to encourage the produc- 
tion of prefabricated housing. Title VI 
would provide amendments to certain 
existing laws relating to housing such as 
extension of Wherry Act housing and 
extension of direct-loan authority for 
GI housing. 

Before discussing these provisions in 
more detail, I would like to recall to the 
Members of this body that we have faced 
this problem before. Back in World 
War II we had the Lanham Act and the 
old FHA title VI. Under the wartime 
FHA title VI mortgage insurance au- 
thority in the years 1941-46 inclusive, 
there were 433,878 dwelling unit starts 
of permanent construction made by pri- 
vate industry. In addition there were 
288,114 dwelling units starts of perma- 
nent construction by private industry 
under the normal peacetime FHA title 
II mortgage insuring authority. 

The old Lanham and related acts pro- 
vided authority for éonstruction by Gov- 
ernment of housing and community 
facilities and services and for assistance 
to communities to provide their own 
community facilities and services. 
Under that authority up through 1946 
some 600,000 housing units were con- 
structed. Of these, approximately 200,- 
000 were classified as of permanent con- 
struction. With respect to community 
facilities, called defense public works at 
that time, the Government assisted the 
construction of, or constructed directly, 
some 4,059 projects involving costs of 
$457,866,000, of which approximately 80 
percent came from Federal funds. Of 
these totals, 1,572 projects representing 
slightly less than 40 percent of the total 
project costs were constructed directly 
by the Government. Community facil- 
ities or war public services as they were 
known then, were provided in 3,150 cases 
at a cost of $383,388,000, of which only 
approximately 30 percent came from 
Federal funds. 

In those cases in which it was neces- 
sary for the Government to step in and 
directly provide community facilities 
and services, I doubt if there is a single 
community which would claim we went 
socialistic because the Government did 
step in and provide the needed com- 
munity facilities and services which the 
local government itself could not pro- 
vide. Our committee has given careful 
consideration to the lessons of our pre- 
vious experience and have endeavored 
to profit by them in the provisions of this 
bill which we now bring before you for 
your consideration, 
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As previously mentioned, title I of the 
bill sets up standards that must be fol- 
lowed by the President in determining 
that an area is a critical defense hous- 
ing area. Such a determination could 
be made only if all the following condi- 
tions were found to exist: 

First. A new defense plant or installa- 
tion has been or is to be provided or an 
existing one reactivated or its operation 
substantially expanded; 

Second. Substantial in-migration of 
defense workers or military personnel is 
required to carry out activities at such 
defense plant or installation; and 

Third. A substantial shortage of hous- 
ing for such defense workers or military 
personnel exists or impends which im- 
pedes or threatens to impede activities at 
such plant or installation, or community 
facilities or services required for such 
defense workers or military personnel 
are not available or are insufficient. 

It is only in such areas that the new 
FHA insuring authority provided in title 
II of the bill, the housing and community 
facility and service authorities provided 
in title III of the bill, and the site ac- 
quisition authorities contained in title IV 
of the bill, may be utilized. 

In order that private enterprise may 
have full opportunity to provide housing 
in an area which is declared to be a 
critical defense housing area the follow- 
ing action must be taken: 

First. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator must announce and print 
in the Federal Register the number of 
programed housing units required. 

Second. Credit restrictions on housing 
imposed under the Defense Production 
Act must be relaxed to the extent the 
President deems necessary and appro- 
priate. 

Third. The new FHA title IX insuring 
authority must be made available in such 
areas. 

Fourth. No permanent housing shall be 
constructed by the Federal Government 
under title III of the bill except to the 
extent that private builders or eligible 
mortgagors have not, within a period of 
not less than 90 days—or such longer 
period as the Housing Administrator may 
specify—following the announcement of 
the availability of the proposed FHA 
mortgage insurance aids under title II 
of the bill, indicated through bona fide 
applications for exceptions from residen- 
tial credit restrictions or for mortgage 
insurance or guaranty that they will 
provide the needed defense housing. 

In order that local communities will 
provide from their own funds needed 
community facilities and services in 
critical defense housing areas the bill 
would provide: 

First. That no Government loan for 
community facilities can be made unless 
the chief executive officer of appropriate 
political subdivision—other than a local 
housing agency official—certifies and the 
Housing Administrator finds such facili- 
ties could not otherwise be provided. 

Second. That no grant or other pay- 
ment for community facilities or services 
could be made unless the chief executive 
officer of the appropriate political sub- 
division—other than a local housing 
agency official—certifies and the Hous- 
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ing Administrator finds there otherwise 
would be an excessive tax burden or an 
unusual or excessive increase in the debt 
limit of the local agency. 

Third. That no community facility or 
service shall be provided, maintained, or 
operated by the United States directly 
except when the local agency is unable 
to do so with its own personnel, with 
loans, grants, or other payments auth- 
orized under title III of the bill. 

As previously mentioned, the title also 
sets a June 30, 1953, termination date on 
the authorities granted in the bill with 
respect to activities in critical defense 
housing areas. 

Title II of the bill provides for the ad- 
dition of a new title IX to the National 
Housing Act under which FHA mort- 
gage insurance, quite similar to that 
under the old FHA title VI, would be 
made available to private interprise for 
the provision of rental housing for per- 
sons engaged in defense activities. Two 
types of mortgage insurance authority 
would be made available, one relating to 
the mortgage insurance for new, one and 
two family structures and the other re- 
lating to mortgage insurance on new 
multifamily rental projects. With re- 
spect to the one and two family units, 
mortgage insurance could be granted to 
the extent of 90 percent of FHA ap- 
praised value but not in excess of $8,100 
for a one family unit or $15,000 for a 
two family unit, or $9,000 and $16,000 
respectively in high cost areas. These 
limits could be increased by $1,080 for a 
three-bedroom unit or $2,160 for a four- 
bedroom unit if the FHA Commissioner 
finds that such increases are necessary 
to avoid impairment of sound standards 
of construction, design, or livability. 
The mortgage maturity could not exceed 
30 years, the rate of interest not ex- 
ceed 4½ percent and complete amorti- 
zation within the term of the mortgage 
would be required. With respect to the 
multi-family projects the insured mort- 
gage could not exceed, first, an amount 
of $5,000,000; second, nor 90 percent of 
estimated FHA value of the completed 
project but in no event in excess of FHA 
estimated cost of physical improvements, 
exclusive of off-site improvements, or- 
ganization and legal expenses; third, nor 
$8,100 per unit if the number of the 
rooms in the project is four or more per 
unit, or $7,200 per unit if the number 
of rooms is less than four per unit, for 
such part of the project as is attributed 
to dwelling use. In order to correct one 
of the abuses that existed under the old 
section 608 program, namely the com- 
plete mortgaging out of-the owner, we 
have provided that the insurance be 
granted on a valuation basis rather than 
the “necessary current cost” basis used 
in the old title VI operation and have 
added a requirement for certification 
of construction costs in the sec ion 908 
program. 

This insurance program contemplates 
that the owner will have at least a 10- 
percent equity in the project and in the 
law and in the administration of the law 
we want to see to it that this intention 
is carried out. A 90-percent insured 
mortgage is liberal financing, it should 
attract private investment and I do not 
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think any legitimate cperator is going to 
object to a minimum actual 10-percent 
equity investment. In connection with 
the multifamily project mortgages, the 
FHA Commissioner could set the maxi- 
mum mortgage maturity, the schedule 
providing for complete amortization and 
prescribe the rate of interest, not, how- 
ever, exceeding a rate of 4 percent per 
annum. 

Under this new title LX when the Com- 
missioner determined that a proposed 
project would be an acceptable risk in 
view of the needs of national defense, 
he could insure or make commitments 
to insure mortgages for needed housing 
in areas which the President finds are 
critical housing areas. In order that 
there may be effective programing of 
such housing in such areas the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency Administra- 
tor could authorize the number of units 
to be insured pursuant to this title. 
The Housing Administrator would au- 
thorize procedures to assure priorities to 
defense workers in rental or purchase of 
properties insured, and protection is af- 
forded families with children. The 
premium rate for insurance under this 
title could not be less than one-half per- 
cent nor more than 1½ percent of the 
outstanding mortgage balance and these 
were the same limits that existed in the 
old title VI authority. In addition to 
these insuring provisions the title con- 
tains the necessary operating and con- 
forming authority to fit this new title 
IX into the FHA program. 

Title III authorizes the Housing Ad- 
ministrat>r, subject to the provisions of 
the title, and to the provisions and 
limitations of title I, to provide needed 
housing, or to extend assistance for the 
provision of, or to provide needed com- 
munity facilities or services in a critical 
defense housing area. In any housing 
so provided emphasis is to be placed 
upon the construction of one to four 
family structures, suitable for eventual 
sale as individual units. When such 
units are to be disposed of after they 
have served their need of providing 
rental housing for defense workers, pref- 
erence would be given in purchase to 
occupants and veterans. In some cases 
it might be necessary to construct larger 
buildings than four-family ‘structures, 
and when they are eventually disposed 
of purchase preference for not less than 
90 days or more than 6 months would be 
granted to veteran mutual ownership 
and veteran cooperative organizations 
which grant occupants equal participa- 
tion if they so desire. Sales of either 
type of property would be for cash or 
on credit not exceeding 25 years with 
interest of not less than 4 percent per 
annum on the outstanding balance. 
The cost limits for housing constructed 
under this title cannot exceed an average 
of $9,000 for a two-bedroom unit, $10,000 
for a three-bedroom unit, and $11,000 
for a four-bedroom unit, which limits 
are comparable to those provided in the 
title IX insuring authority with respect 
to insured single family units. 

Notwithstanding the disposition prob- 
leins which temporary housing creates 
it nevertheless will probably be necessary 
to provide some temporary housing 
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where the need would appear to be of a 
temporary duration such as, for in- 
stance, in the case of building an atomic 
emergency installation which will re- 
quire a much larger number of workers 
during the construction period than the 
number of workers required to operate 
the actual installation once the project 
has been constructed. Accordingly, 
provision is made for the construction of 
temporary or mobile housing to serve 
such needs and eventual disposition of 
such housing accommodations would be 
left to a future determination of the 
Congress, without, however, preventing 
the administrator from ordering re- 
moval of such housing earlier by demoli- 
tion or otherwise. 

With respect to the provisions of com- 
munity facilities and services to meet 
needs attributable to defense activities, 
this title authorizes the Housing Admin- 
istrator to give assistance in the form 
of loans, grants, or other payments to 
appropriate public and nonprofit agen- 
cies to meet costs attributable to defense 
activities in the area. If this assistance 
is in the form of continuing payments, 
such payments must be examined an- 
nually and adjusted so that the local 
agency bears a fair share of the cost. 
Community facilities and services would 
be provided and operated directly by the 
Government only in the event appropri- 
ate local and private agencies are un- 
able, even with the assistance provided 
them by the Government, or are un- 
willing to provide, operete, or maintain 
such needed community facilities and 
services. 

With respect to Government provision 
of housing or community facilities, pro- 
vision is made that such must be done in 
accordance with State and local laws re- 
lating to health and sanitation. State 
and local building codes are to be ob- 
served to the maximum extent practic- 
able, taking into consideration avail- 
ability of materials and the requirements 
for national defense on all construction 
of other than a temporary nature. 

The acquisition by the Government of 
any real property under this title or title 
Iv—which relates to defense site ac- 
quisitions—would not deprive any State 
or political subdivision thereof of its civil 
or criminal jurisdiction in or over such 
property, or impair the civil or other 
rights under the State or local law of 
the inhabitants of such property. 

With respect to housing provided under 
this title, the Housing Administrator 
would fix fair rentals based on the value 
thereof as determined by him and pre- 
cribe the conditions of admission and 
occupancy of such housing. From rent- 
als received the Housing Administrator 
is authorized to pay annual sums in lieu 
of taxes and special assessments to any 
State or political subdivision thereof in 
amounts approximating what would 
otherwise be payable if the property were 
not exempt from taxation making due 
allowances for expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment in the provision or maintenance 
of streets, utilities, or other public sery- 
ices to serve such property. 

While the primary authority under 
this title is delegated to the Housing Ad- 
ministrator, nevertheless the President 
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would be authorized to transfer functions 
provided by this title to other agencies 
of Government performing similar func- 
tions. For instance, functions relating 
to schools could be placed in the United 
States Office of Education. However, 
with respect to health, refuse disposal, 
sewage treatment, and water purification 
we have specifically provided that any 
such functions carried on under the au- 
thority in this title shall be exercised 
by and be vested in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. 

We have placed dollar limitations on 
the amount of appropriations authorized 
for Government provision of housing or 
community facilities and services in crit- 
ical defense housing areas. In the case 
of Government constructed housing, ap- 
propriations only of $75,000,000 are au- 
thorized and in the case of Government 
provision for community facilities and 
services, appropriations authorized are 
limited to $100,000,000. 

In connection with real property ac- 
quired by the Government by condemna- 
tion for purposes of titles III and IV, we 
have provided safeguards in the exer- 
cise of the condemnation authority simi- 
lar to those contained in the Defense 
Production Act. These are good provi- 
— * and ought to be included in this 

Title IV of the bill would grant cer- 
tain authorities to the Housing Admin- 
istrator with respect to the acquisition 
and improvement of sites in connection 
with a defense installation developed or 
to be developed in isolated or relatively 
isolated areas if he found that housing 
and community facilities would not 
otherwise be provided when and where 
required or that there would other- 
wise be land speculation or uneco- 
nomic use of land which would im- 
pair defense activities at such installa- 
tion. The administrator would make 
general development plans, acquire sites 
and make site improvements other than 
buildings, and then dispose of them for 
the planned use in the public interest. 
If private industry or local communities 
would provide the needed housing and 
community facilities with or without the 
assistance provided them elsewhere in 
the bill, they could be given the oppor- 
tunity to provide the needed housing 
and community facilities and services. 
If they could not provide them where 
and when required, the administrator 
could, of course, utilize the powers 
granted him under title III. The ad- 
ministrator upon direction of the Pres- 
ident would also be given the authority 
to acquire the site of the actual defense 
installation itself and in connection 
therewith exercise the powers granted 
him under this title. 

Appropriate provision with respect to 
taxation would be made to enable any 
such communities to function as local 
communities rather than become Gov- 
ernment-owned towns. On property ac- 
quired and held by the administrator 
pursuant to this title and with respect 
to any defense installation owned by 
the Federal Government in connection 
with which such property is acquired, 
the administrator could pay annual 
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sums in lieu of taxes to the appropriate 
State and local taxing authorities. 

The amounts to be paid in lieu of taxes 
would be subject to the usual appropria- 
tion procedure. 

It is contemplated that the site acqui- 
sition and site development work under 
this title would be accomplished under 
an appropriated revolving fund in the 
amount of $10,000,000 and interest pay- 
ments to the Treasury would be required 
on funds used. 

Title V of the bill relates to prefab- 
ricated housing. Last September there 
was transferred to the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 23 the functions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
with respect to loans to prefabricated 
housing manufacturers, primary author- 
ity for which is found in section 102 of 
the Housing Act of 1948. This section 
102 authority would be amended to 
make clear that loan authority under it 
includes financial assistance for distri- 
bution as well as the production of pre- 
fabricated housing or housing compo- 
nents and the administrator would be 
authorized to extend such financial as- 
sistance either directly or in cooperation 
with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate or 
participation with institutions in such 
loans. 

The Housing Act of 1948 would be fur- 
ther amended by adding three new sec- 
tions immediately following section 102. 
The new section 102a would authorize 
the Housing and Home Finince Admin- 
istrator to extend financial assistance 
to existing manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated housing in order to insure the 
maintenance of such industrial capacity 
for purposes of national defense. The 
total amount of commitments for loans 
made and obligations purchased under 
this authority could not exceed $15,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time and 
the Administrator would obtain the 
necessary funds from the Treasury 
through a public debt transaction. The 
new section 102b would round out the 
Administrator’s authority over the pre- 
fabricated housing loan program so that 
with respect to it he would have the 
powers transferred by Reorganization 
Plan No. 23 and powers similar to those 
he exercises over other loan programs. 
The new section 102c would make clear 
that the term “prefabricated housing” 
as used in the Housing Act of 1948 in- 
cludes housing of mobile or portable 
character. 

Title VI of the bill would make amend- 
ments to existing laws and sets forth 
certain general powers with respect to 
this legislation. I would like to touch 
on only five of these. Section 601 
would extend insurance authority under 
title VIII of the National Housing Act, 
which is the military housing insurance 
title, for a period of 2 years to July 1, 
1953, and also would make that insur- 
ance authority available for the provi- 
sion of rental housing at or adjacent to 
atomic energy installations. The insur- 
ing authority under that title is further 
amended so that the FHA Commissioner 
can increase the $8,100 limitation per 
unit by not exceeding $900 if he finds 
cost levels in any area so require. 
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Section 602 contains a provision which 
was in the Defense Production Act 
amendments as passed by the House and 
wWilich was deleted in conference on that 
bill with the understanding that the 
provision would be considered by our 
committee in this housing bill. The pro- 
vision I refer to deals with down-pay- 
ment requirements on GI home loans 
and I offered the amendment in com- 
mittee to put this provision in the bill. 
It limits to no more than 6 percent the 
down payment that may be required, in 
connection with the loan on any home 
guaranteed under the GI bill providing 
the cost of the home does not exceed 
$12,000. For a home costing $12,000 
that means a down payment of $720. 
Under existing housing credit regula- 
tions, a veterans is required to make a 
down payment of $1,900 or 15.8 percent. 

Section 607 of the bill contains a pro- 
vision authorizing $1,500,000,000 of mort- 
gage-insurance authority to be made 
available to FHA upon a determination 
by the President. From this aggregate 
amount the President could authorize a 
specific amount for insurance operations 
under the new title IX of FHA which is 
provided by title II of this bill. He could 
also authorize additional insurance au- 
thority if needed for any of the other 
insuring titles of FHA except the old 
title VI authority. For instance, he 
could increase insurance authority in 
title VIII which is the title providing 
insurance of mortgages of rental hous- 
ing at military and atomic-energy in- 
stallations. He could, if necessary, in- 
crease the insurance authority under 
section 8 of title I, which covers the 
insurance of mortgages on small homes 
in outlying areas, or he could put addi- 
tional insuring authorization in title II, 
which is the normal basic mortgage- 
insurance authority of FHA. As I 
pointed out to you in the opening of 
my remarks, during World War II the 
regular title II insuring authority did 
continue to provide housing, notwith- 
standing the fact that at that time we 
put into operation title VI authority 
which was designed to get needed war 
housing through a more liberal program 
of mortgage insurance. Certainly, if we 
can get needed rental housing in defense 
areas through operation of the basic 
FHA title II insuring authority, we 
should not foreclose that possibility by 
failing to provide any needed insuring 
authorization. 

I would like to emphasize that this 
increase of $1,500,000,000 in insurance 
authorization is not an appropriation. It 
could only be a charge on the budget in 
the event losses on the insuring pro- 
gram exceeded the reserves provided 
through collection of premiums for the 
insurance. As of the end of last year, 
FHA insurance reserves amounted to 
over $252,000,000. 

When this bill was originally before 
our committee, it provided for a $3,000,- 
000,000 increase in insurance authoriza- 
tion. I thought that was too much and 
that it ought to be cut down. The $1,- 
500,000,000 increase we have provided 
seems to me to be about right. I think it 
will do the job. 

There is another provision in this 
title which was included in the bill at 
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my suggestion. It is found in section 
611. It will give folks displaced from 
their homes because of acquisition of 
property for a defense installation or 
industry, the right to occupy or pur- 
chase housing which is provided or as- 
sisted under the terms of this act or 
which is provided through relaxation of 
housing credit controls in defense areas. 
It is only right and proper that people 
who have their homes taken away from 
them, such as the good people down in 
the area of the Savannah River instal- 
lation in South Carolina, have an op- 
portunity to reestablish themselves in 
areas outside of the installation. 

A provision in the bill that will be of 
interest to many veterans is found in 
section 613 (b). This will enable veter- 
ans who have not previously used their 
GI home loan benefits, to qualify for a 
guaranteed housing loan up to an 
amount of $7,500 less any sums borrowed 
by such veteran for other than housing 
purposes. Veterans without homes of 
their own, who have used GI benefits for 
purposes of a guaranteed business loan, 
will find this provision of particular in- 
terest. 

Members will recall that a short time 
ago the House passed a bill extending 
the GI direct home loan authority for a 
period of 2 years to July 1, 1953, and 
placed the $150,000,000 loan fund on a 
revolving fund basis. The Senate did 
not act on that bill for the reason that 
similar authority was contained in this 
present housing bill which had already 
passed the Senate. Members will note 
with interest that these provisions are 
contained in section 614 of this bill. 

In summary I would like to emphasize, 
gentlemen, that the problems this bill is 
designed to meet are with us here and 
now. Everyone knows the pressing 
needs that exist in connection with the 
New Savannah River project which is 
located just across the line from my own 
district in Georgia. There the Govern- 
ment is taking 250,000 acres for the proj- 
ect and some 7,100 people now are in the 
process of being dispossessed from their 
homes and farms, many of which have 
been in the family for generations. In 
addition there will be a tremendous in- 
flux of population to the surrounding 
area as it is estimated some 6,000 people 
will be employed as operating personnel 
at the project. While the project is in 
construction it will probably require 
about 35,000 workers. There will have 
to be provided not alone housing, sewer 
and water facilities, schools, hospitals, 
and so forth, for the people dispossessed 
from their homes, but in addition, similar 
provision must be made for the substan- 
tial influx of new people required in con- 
nection with the project. Under the 
authorities contained in this bill provi- 
sion can be made in the manner in which 
it should be made. Private enterprise 
can provide much of the housing re- 
quired and with the assistance in this 
bill local communities can go a long way 
in meeting additional problems that are 
forced on them. That is the way all of 
us would like to see it done and I think 
all of you will agree it is a way much 
more preferable than the alternative of 
having Government-owned towns. Let 
us speed this bill on its way, gentlemen, 
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so that we can get on with the job of 
national defense. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe a defense housing bill is neces- 
sary. I believe that in time of stress, 
when our country is beginning to flex its 
muscles in mobilization, that we must 
provide housing for our military person- 
nel; that we must provide housing for 
our defense workers. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Member of the 
minority party of this House I do, how- 
ever, have a responsibility and a duty to 
point out certain flaws in any proposal 
which is presented and then to the best 
of my ability suggest amendments which 
may correct situations which need cor- 
rection and, finally, if I decide that the 
bill is bad, to vote against it. However, 
Mr. Chairman, I am hoping that I can 
vote for this bill. It is possible that I 
will, but there are some things which 
must be called to the attention of this 
House before we pass upon it finally. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Worcorr! in closing his statement this 
afternoon, pointed out that under the 
guise of defense, quite frequently the ad- 
ministration has brought to this Con- 
gress measures which accomplish far 
more reaching objectives than that an- 
nounced by its proponents. In this bill 
we have three such things, to which I 
want to call your attention. 

The first is that after it has been de- 
termined that private builders of hous- 
ing cannot or will not build sufficient 
houses for the use of the military and 
defense workers, that the Government 
will provide. Let me repeat that: That 
when it is determined after 90 days have 
elapsed, and that bona fide applications 
have not been filed for the erection and 
construction of houses for the military 
and defense workers, that the Govern- 
ment—and I underscore it—will provide. 

Now I understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are times when the Government 
must provide housing for the military. 
There are times, Mr. Chairman, when 
the Government must and should pro- 
vide housing for the defense workers. 
Let us examine those situations. It is 
said that there are isolated areas in the 
country and there are semi-isolated 
areas in the country where the Govern- 
ment cannot secure private builders to 
do the job, and I think that is true. 
There are a few such areas in the Nation. 
One such is Paducah. Other such areas 
are located throughout the country. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the point Iam mak- 
ing, and the point that is made by many 
people who believe as I do, is this: We 
will resist the use of that principle to 
permit the Government to provide 
houses for the people of America. Why? 
Because, Mr. Chairman, we believe that 
this country of ours has grown great not 
by the Government’s providing for us, 
we believe this country has grown great 
by the fact that the people themselves 
have done the job. Only in an extreme 
emergency should the Government be 
required to assist, and in those cases we 
have permitted that to be done. 

So the first objection I have to this bill 
is that it provides for the Government 
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construction of houses for the people of 
the country without proper limitation 
that those people are in critical defense 
areas. So I think that is something that 
must be corrected, and we have a possi- 
bility of limiting that by amendment. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by “crit- 
ical areas,” and the difficulty that has 
arisen over the past number of months in 
determining by agency methods, by hav- 
ing a group of people sitting around a 
table and discussing criteria, examining 
agenda, and so on, deciding where and 
how houses shall be built. 

There was set up in the executive 
branch of the Government what is 
known as a Critical Areas Committee. 
That Critical Areas Committee has as its 
obligation the responsibility of determin- 
ing what areas within the country are 
critical areas and required housing—a 
very simple thing. 

A number of areas in this country 
probably do require and have required 
housing, but since that agency has been 
set up, I think about 5 months, only 20 or 
25 areas have been declared to be critical 
housing areas. 

On June 20, 1951, a city of nearly 100,- 
000 population, Topeka, Kans., repre- 
sented by the mayor and the commis- 
sioners and the chamber of commerce, 
presented an application to the Critical 
Areas Committee stating, “We have had 
an installation reactivated in this town, 
an air base, to which they will bring 8,500 
men. The housing situation is critical in 
Topeka and we would like to have our 
area determined to be critical.” 

Nearly 3 months ago I called the Criti- 
cal Areas Committee, and contacted 
them time and time again requesting in- 
formation concerning what had hap- 
pened to the critical areas designation of 
Topeka, Kans. The other day I found 
that they had had a report from the La- 
bor Department saying there was no 
great in-migration of labor into Topeka. 
A 5-minute telephone call to Topeka 
would have disclosed that. 

I called again today, and found that, 
“Nothing has been done. We do not 
know. We are studying the matter.” 

That is the situation that arises when 
we find a Federal agency attempting to 
determine where and how housing shall 
be built. That is bureaucracy rampant. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. In defense of what the 
gentleman has said with regard to Criti- 
cal Areas Committee, I might state that 
in my State of Tennessee in Tullahoma, 
where the great air engineering develop- 
ment center is being built in connection 
with wind-tunnel work, the Committee 
has declared that a critical area, and 
properly so. I think the Committee 
acted very wisely in its decision. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I think they 
probably did. I thank the gentleman. 
The point I am making is that there are 
many areas which could be determined 
immediately and nothing has been done. 
But when we have an agency, and a 
bureau attempting to determine all of 
these housing problems, we are going to 
have a great deal of difficulty in getting 
that job done satisfactorily, fairly and 
equitably, 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to point out two 
other objections to the bill. The second 
objection is with reference to the pro- 
vision that the Government will place 
in any given community certain com- 
munity facilities. The bill has few re- 
strictions and some limitations in con- 
nection with community facilities. It 
provides for grants or loans for com- 
munity facilities. Iwill read to you what 
facilities the Government may provide 
for your community. The language of 
the bill is as follows: “Any one! —fa- 
eility— necessary for carrying out any 
community living.” The Government 
may grant up to $100,000,000 for any 
community facility necessary for the 
carrying on of community living projects 
in your area. Yes, there is a limitation 
on it. What is the limitation? That 
limitation is that the chief executive of 
the area must certify—and how difficult 
it will be to get a chief executive to 
certify—he must certify that the com- 
munity facility cannot be obtained 
otherwise. Secondly, that in order to 
obtain it, they would be required to have 
an excessive tax burden. That would 
not be difficult. Last: he must certify 
that the local agency cannot, due to this 
great tax burden, provide this com- 
munity facility. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pointing out this 
danger—the danger of the Federal Gov- 
ernment going into each and every com- 
munity throughout this country and 
saying “We know you cannot provide this 
facility, therefore, we will grant it to you 
with cold cash.” And so far as the de- 
fense area is concerned; what is not a 
defense area in this country? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there anything in 
the bill which defines what a defense 
area is? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. National de- 
fense is defined, but a defense area is not 
defined adequately enough, in my judg- 
ment. I believe you will find it on page 
47 of the bill. It is not defined sufficient- 
ly. But practically any area in the 
United States could be a defense area. 

May I say this. On pages 4 and 5, you 
will find certain criteria for defense 
areas—in-migration of workers—a de- 
fense plant that will cause a shortage of 
housing—and third a shortage of houses. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to comment 
again about the third objection. In 
addition to community facilities, the 
Government may also go into your com- 
munity and say “We see you are unable 
to provide community services so we will 
provide the community services includ- 
ing education services, library services, 
day-care services, and any other serv- 
ices necessary for community living. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated in the be- 
ginning of my remarks, I want to do 
everything possible to see that the 
mobilization effort is carried out, and 
that the sinews of war are built to the 
extent necessary to defend ourselves. 
I believe that it is required that we build 
housing for our military personnel and 
those people who are living in defense 
areas. But, Mr. Chairman, under the 
guise of national defense, it would be 
Silly, it would be immoral, if we permit- 
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ted legislation without any limitation to 
be placed upon our people to change our 
traditional way of life. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain why it is necessary to allow $200,- 
000,000 for loans and grants in this 
bill, for the Federal Government to go 
out and enter into the building game, 
when we could soften the requirements 
of FHA, and private industry would be 
glad to go in and build houses in any 
critical area? Just why do we have to 
make this grant and this loan provision 
of $260,000,000? Can the gentleman ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. As I said in my 
statement, I do not think evidence was 
prezented to our committee that it is 
necessary. I think there are several laws 
under which it can be done. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr! 
explained in his statement that it can 
be done now under existing law. It can 
be done in connection with housing. It 
can be done in connection with schools, 
and it can be done in connection with 
the facilities that may be needed in 
thoce isolated defense areas; and they 
are needed. It can be done under exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What is the dif- 
ference between this bill and the bill that 
was defeated 6 weeks or 2 months ago? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I think there 
are a few changes, but, in my judg- 
ment at least, they are not sufficiently 
fundamental to satisfy me. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It is about the 
same bill? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Practically so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us provides for a 2-year extension 
of title VIII of the Housing Act. Title 
VIII is commonly referred to as the 
Wherry-Spence Defense Housing pro- 
gram. This program is at a complete 
standstill because of the part that the 
local sponsor cannot secure permanent 
financing. 

I propose to offer an amendment which 
would make it possible for the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to give 
prior commitments on the defense hous- 
ing projects, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, a partial list of title VIII— 
Wherry-Spence—housing projects on 
which commitments have been issued 
by the Federal Housing Administration, 
but no permanent mortgage financing 
can be obtained, indicate that 58 projects 
in 20 States are at a complete standstill 
because of the lack of permanent 
financing. The sponsors of these projects 
are not in position to proceed; they have 
commitments; but the large banks and 
insurance companies are not in position 
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to say: “We will take the permanent 
loan.” These sponsors and builders are 
able to secure construction loans, but 
they cannot find the banks or the in- 
surance companies that are in position 
to come in and say “We will guarantee to 
take the mortgage when it is completed.” 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Is there anything in 
the bill as it now stands that is going 
to change that? 

Mr. DEANE. No; I propose, as I stated 
a moment ago, when the bill is read for 
amendment to offer an amendment 
which would permit the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, commonly re- 
ferred to as “Fannie Mae” to make prior 
commitments; and if the amendment is 
adopted there is hope that the money 
market will open up. 

This has all come about because of the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board back 
in mid-March when they decided that 
they would withdraw support of our 
bonds at par. To give you an example 
of what exactly faces the large insurance 
companies and those who would accept 
these permanent loans, I describe the 
case of one of the large insurance com- 
panies which within recent days had 
agreed to purchase $110,000,000 of title 
VIII mortgages, or Wherry-Spence hous- 
ing. They purchased Governmen: bonds 
at par to cover these commitments. 
The action of the Federal Reserve 
forced them to go in to the extent of 
only $40,000,000, leav:ng $70,000,000 to 
be disbursed in the future. This inves- 
tor cannot sell its bonds bought at par on 
a free market for more than 97 percent 
of par. This means that the best offers 
these contractors and sponsors can re- 
ceive as they try to sell their permanent 
mortgages are sometimes as low as 95 
and at no time more than 97. So, 
Mr. Chairman, I propose to offer this 
amendment which will cover the defense 
housing program in these critical areas; 
it will likewise cover Wherry-Spence 
housing and in addition it will be extend- 
ed to those areas which the President has 
determined to be major disaster areas. 

Perhaps you may feel that this is the 
Government entering the direct lending 
market. To a certain extent it is, but 
the Federal Reserve Board has forced the 
Congress to take this position. It might 
be advisable that the conference report 
require a limitation as to fees, or the 
total commitment or commitments one 
sponsor, bank, or an insurance company 
or lending agency might take. 

I respectfully ask the committee when 
the bill is read for amendments that you 
give careful consideration and support 
the amendment I propose to offer. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUFFETT]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems that public housing has more lives 
than the proverbial cat. We had this 
bill, or a reasonable facsimile of it, be- 
fore the House early this session, and it 
was defeated on the rule. 
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Now it comes back to us at a time when 
developments have taken place that 
make less excuse for its public-housing 
features than there were in the first in- 
stance. I will tell you why. 

In the first place, when we extended 
the Defense Production Act, we pro- 
vided for relaxation of regulation X in 
critical housing areas. That was the 
most important road block in this busi- 
ness of getting housing in defense areas, 
and this House has provided for its re- 
moval. 

Secondly, on July 3, Commissioner 
Foley announced that $350,000,000 of 
FNMA funds were set aside for defense- 
worker mortgage financing and for mili- 
tary housing under the Wherry Act. 
Thus, $350,000,000 within the last 5 weeks 
has been specifically assigned to the very 
problem we are talking about. At the 
same time Mr. Foley announced that the 
waiver of the 2-month waiting period 
on such mortgages had been eliminated, 
so that now these mortgages can be 
taken up directly by FNMA without de- 
lay. The whole procedure has been fa- 
cilitated for getting defense housing. 

What is the housing picture? This 
House should have more facts on this 
picture. In dollar volume more residen- 
tial housing was completed and con- 
structed in 1950 than in the entire dec- 
ade from 1929 through 1938. In 1950, 
private enterprise constructed more 
housing than was constructed in the 10- 
year period starting with 1929 and run- 
ning through the next 10-year period. 
So housing has been moving at a pretty 
fast clip. 

In the first half of 1951, housing in 
dollar volume was at the second high- 
est rate in our history. You have heard 
claims about housing going into a tail- 
spin. 


What are the facts? In 1950 there 


` were 1,350,000 dwelling units constructed 


in this country, the highest in our his- 
tory. In the first half of this year, 1951, 
over 500,000 units were started. In the 
month of July, for example, the Hous- 
ing Administration took up 32,000 Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans. 

This bill will put a damper on private 
housing, as the socialistic-minded bu- 
reaucrats begin to move in. We will 
have a decline in housing. 

You have heard that private industry 
does not do the job. In that connec- 
tion I would like to read you a few para- 
graphs taken from the New York Times. 
A few months ago the Government de- 
cided to build an atom-bomb project out 
in Idaho in one of these isolated areas 
where it is hard to get the job done. 
They started to build this project. Now 
I want to read you, not what I say about 
it, not what some private enterpriser says 
about it, but what the New York Times 
found when it investigated that project, 
an atom-bomb project out in an isolated 
area, the worst problem that all the 
talk is about. Here is what the Times 
says: 

A new approach to the probiem of hous- 
ing workers on atomic-energy projects is 
winning acclaim among officials of the Idaho 
operations office of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It has spared them headaches and 
saved money for the Federal Government, 
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Out on the Snake River plains, with the 
Caribou Mountains and a lesser range of 
the Sawtooth Mountains providing a scenic 
background, several thousand construction 
workers, engineers and scientists are devel- 
oping a reactor testing station for the Com- 
mission—a facility designed to play an im- 
portant part in the uses of atomic power in 
peace and war. 

But, unlike the situation at such atomic 
projects as Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Hanford, 
Wash., the Federal Government has not 
poured huge sums into the building of a 
city for the workers and their families. 

Under way here is what Leonard E. John- 
ston, manager of the Idaho operations office, 
calls a noble experiment. He is concentrat- 
ing on building atomic-energy reactors and 
letting private enterprise provide the hous- 
ing. 

Now, what happened? They had be- 
tween three and four thousand con- 
struction workers. They are going to 
have, before they get through, almost 
2,000 permanent workers. The nearest 
town is 25 to 30 miles away. There are 
other little towns within a 70-mile radius, 
A town of 500 people, Arco, has gone to 
2,000, with no ery for public housing. 

Private enterprise and the local com- 
munities have gone ahead and done the 
job, provided for the workers, and built 
the houses. This area has solved its 
own housing problem. So, from this ex- 
ample you can see that private enter- 
prise can do the job, has done the job, 
and we should continue to give it that 
opportunity. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How would the gen- 
tleman handle a problem like this? The 
city of Vallejo, for instance, is the home 
of the Mare Island Navy Yard. Their 
workload jumped from about 9,000 to 
almost 20,000, and private industry sim- 
ply will not build houses there because 
they know that as soon as the yard 
again gets down to a normal peacetime 
basis, the houses will be vacant. There 
is practically no other industry in the 
town except that big navy yard. How 
would the gentleman handle that prob- 
lem except by public housing? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I think the gentleman 
will find that the Wherry Housing Act 
provides for insurance for private build- 
ers in similar situations. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Wherry Act is 
one of the worst bills you can have to 
get housing. It provides that the con- 
tractor may rent the houses for 33 years, 
and is used to build houses on perma- 
nent military installation locations. The 
Government will pay twice the contract 
price of the houses, upkeep, and a lot of 
other expenses before they get through. 
I know what I am talking about because 
I have been studying Wherry Act proj- 
ects for over a year and a half. I have a 
bill pending that I cannot get a report 
out of the Defense Department on, which 
will provide that you can build houses on 
permanent locations with the amount of 
money that the officers and the enlisted 
men get for quarters by virtue of the 
pay bill. But I simply cannot get it out. 
The Wherry Act situation may become 
a scandal in years to come, in my opin- 
ion, because of the enornrous payments 
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paid as rent to the contractors over 33 
years. The quarters allowance to mili- 
tary personnel goes on while they are 
renters in Wherry projects. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Certainly, I have 
heard the report that the Wherry Act 
has not done the job in some areas, but 
in the area that I represent, the one area 
of housing which I am familiar with, the 
Wherry Act is doing a good job. 

It may be that there are some kinds 
of housing that should be erected by the 
military for military installations, but 
certainly that kind of housing should be 
done through the military authorities 
and not through socialistic housing of 
the type that this bill provides. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is exactly what 
my bill provides, that the Defense De- 
partment shall handle this problem, and 
build and be in control of the housing 
facilities where the officers and men 
live. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I wish the gentleman 
well with his bill. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think the gentleman 
should point out to the House that the 
Wherry Act applies only in the case of 
perenne military constructions and 
posts. 

Mr. BUFFETT. It applies to perma- 
nent military posts. It also would ap- 
ply, if the amendment is passed, to 
installations handled by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, but only to perma- 
nent facilities and not temporary war- 
time emergency facilities. 

Mr. BUFFETT. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is there anything 
in this bill which prohibits in any way 
private industry from continuing to do 
the job? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Yes. This bill in- 
cludes this provision, for example, that 
on these projects, as they are developed, 
private industry has a chance to come 
in for 90 days. If they do not present 
their plans and their contracts within 
90 days, then the Government goes 
ahead. 

The gentleman knows more about 
contracting than I do, because I have 
never been in that business. However, 
it is obvious that in these isolated com- 
munities, these areas a long way from 
the major contractors as far as location 
is concerned, it is often impossible to 
draw up complete, satisfactory architec- 
tural work and plans and contracts and 
costs within a 90-day period. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask when 
the 90-day period begins? At what 
point does that take hold? 

Mr. BUFFETT. When the area is ad- 
vertised in the Federal Register. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. What contractor 
would want to stick his neck out when 
he does not know but what the thing 
might be switched on him? It seems to 
me the 90-day period would be entirely 
too short a time, 
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Mr. BUFFETT. I would think a min- 
imum of 6 months would be required. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. At the end of 90 
days is private industry excluded? Does 
the Federal Government step in with 
the sole right from there on? 

Mr. BUFFETT. At the end of 90 days 
the Government moves in and private 
industry is excluded. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting S. 349, commonly known as 
the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951. This 
bill is of great interest to those commu- 
nities where great defense industries 
have been located and built, such as the 
recent expansion of our atomic energy 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., the new 
atomic energy plants at Aiken, S. C., and 
Paducah, Ky. While my district does 
not have any of these large defense in- 
stallations as such, yet I am apprecia- 
tive of the conditions that exist at them. 
For instance, I am told that the atomic 
plant at Aiken, S. C., is one of the larg- 
est construction jobs ever undertaken by 
this country. Thousands of people will 
be employed in its construction, and 
these thousands will be succeeded by 
other thousands who will man the plant 
when it is built. There is no need for 
us to kid ourselves. The communities 
existing in the area cannot possibly fur- 
nish the housing, the streets, the schools, 
the sewage facilities that are suddenly 
needed there, and our Government must 
help, These new atomic plants are 
owned by the United States. They are 
a part of our defense protective installa- 
tions, and if they are to be operated suc- 
cessfully and efficiently, and with as little 
disruption to the security of the family 
life of the people employed by them as 
possible, these employees must have 
decent living conditions. 

No Federal money will be spent, as I 
understand it, for housing in any area 
under this bill until that area has been 
declared, as a result of the survey of the 
facts, a critical defense housing area. 
All of the following conditions must exist 
before it can be declared a critical area 
so far as housing is concerned: 

1. A new defense plant or installation has 
been or is to be provided, or an existing de- 
fense plant or installation has been or is to 
be reactivated or its operation substantially 
expanded; 

2. Substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such plant or installa- 
tion; and 

3. A substantial shortage of housing re- 
quired for such defense workers or military 
personnel exists or impends which impedes or 
threatens to impede activities at such de- 
fense plant or installation, or that commu- 
nity facilities or services required for such 
defense workers or military personnel are not 
available or are insufficient, or both, as the 
case may be. 


The housing spoken of for areas that 
are declared “critical” can only be built 
by the Government, after private builders 
have had 90 days in which to decide 
whether or not they want to build it. 
To further encourage private builders 
under this bill, in there areas, they are 
offered the inducements of the relaxation 
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of the presently existing credit restric- 
tions, FHA insurance and VA guaranties. 
Thus, it seems to me that the Govern- 
ment in this bill is leaning over backward 
to give private builders a good opportu- 
nity to build the housing needed before 
the Government does any building on its 
own account. Of course, there will likely 
be areas of the country that are so iso- 
lated, or where other impeding condi- 
tions exist, where it will be necessary that 
the Government build the’ required 
houses for defense workers or military 
personnel. I have been disappointed to 
hear some of our friends in the Congress 
describe the method of building housing 
prescribed in this bill as socialistic. 
None of us want to see this country 
socialized.. Certainly I do not. But the 
fact remains that housing in areas of 
critical shortage must be built for mili- 
tary personnel and for defense workers 
to the end that this great job of prepar- 
ing the defenses of our country may go 
forward toward the goal of stopping ag- 
gression, and preserving, if possible, 
world peace. The housing must be built. 
First, we have an area where there is a 
critical need for housing, because of the 
impact of a defense plant or a military 
installation. Then we give private 
builders 90 days to decide whether they 
want to build the needed housing, with 
the added benefits of the suspension of 
eredit restrictions, FHA insurance, and 
VA guaranties. If, under this system, 
the housing is not forthcoming, if pri- 
vate builders feel that they cannot build, 
that the risk is too great, then the Gov- 
ernment steps in and builds the housing 
that is needed. And some folks call this 
socialism. The big job now is to build 
a strong America. I believe that under 
the stimulation of what is offered to pri- 
vate builders by this bill they will build 
the needed housing. I am confident of 
it. In those cases where they cannot 
build it, the Government must go ahead, 
because the safety of 150,000,000 human 
beings, Americans all, is involved. 
Some argue that in those cases where 
it is necessary that the Government ac- 
tually construct the housing that it 
should be temporary housing. I disa- 
gree with this argument. The Govern- 
ment should not generally, I believe, 
build any temporary housing. Why? 
Because if we build permanent houses 
in most cases the Government can sell 
them to the people who occupy them, 
either now or at a later date when the 
emergency is passed, and can thus re- 
coup most, if not all, the money it has 
invested in them. If we build tempo- 
rary houses, in a few years we will have 
houses on our hands that cannot be sold 
because private lenders will not gener- 
ally lend money on a temporary struc- 
ture. The houses will soon be useless, 
the Government will have them on its 
hands, and there will be no way to get 
the money out of them that they cost to 
build. Or perhaps we will be faced with 
the problem that we faced in many 
areas following World War II, when 
temporary housing, because of the 
shortage of housing, became permanent 
housing, and the Government found it- 
self renting houses that could not be 
sold, and that with a few years’ wear 
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created conditions closely akin to the 
slum conditions existing in many of our 
large cities. We have been trying to 
clear away slums. Let us not plant a 
new crop of slums by building temporary 
housing in those areas where it is nec- 
essary for the Government to build 
houses. 

This bill also provides new authority 
for FHA insurance, and grants it an ad- 
ditional $1,500,000,000 of insuring au- 
thority, which I understand from cor- 
respondence with housing people at 
home is badly needed, in order that pri- 
vate construction of homes can go for- 
ward at this time. 

Finally, I want to discuss the provi- 
sion of this bill that provides for the ex- 
tension of the Veterans’ Administration 
direct-loan program for veterans who 
live in rural areas where private financ- 
ing is not available. This bill extends 
this program for nearly 2 years, through 
June 30, 1953. I am the author of H. R. 
3861, embodying these provisions which 
passed this House on June 18, this year. 
The bill has not yet become law, and I 
trust that we may pass its provisions 
again in this bill. If we do so, we aid 
it through this present channel to be- 
come law, and provide an opportunity 
for homes to our rural veterans. Simi- 
lar provisions were in effect during the 
year which expired on June 30. This 
bill does not call for an added appro- 
priation. It calls for the authority on 
the part of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to sell the mortgages he 
now holds and to use the money from 
their sale for the purpose of making new 
loans within the limitation of $150,000,- 
000. The Veterans’ Administration now 
holds some $120,000,000 worth of these 
mortgages which it took in exchange for 
direct loans during the year which ex- 
pired on June 30. In addition it holds, 
as I understand it, some $30,000,000 of 
unloaned cash which can be turned into 
this program without any new appro- 
priation whatsoever. 

I represent what might be termed a 
rural district, a district in which the 
largest town only has about 8,000 people. 
It is a district, in which, for the most 
part, private lenders have not seen fit to 
make GI loans, with few exceptions. It 
is an area in which the benefits of this 
provision will be enjoyed. When we 
passed the GI bill in 1944, we declared 
as policy the privilege of a veteran of 
World War II to obtain a loan with 
which to build himself a home meeting 
certain specifications. When the Con- 
gress passed the GI bill, it did not say 
that the loan provisions would apply 
only to those veterans who live in the 
large cities. It was meant to apply to 
all veterans, but we found ourselves in 
the rural areas being in the position 
where GI financing, at 4 percent interest, 
was not available, through no fault of 
the veteran himself. By passing this 
provision of the bill before us we can at 
least go a step in the right direction of 
improving this situation. This bill does 
not provide for a gift to a rural veteran. 
It provides for a loan, which will be paid 
back, with interest, a loan on which our 
Government will not lose anything, a 
loan which will provide more security 
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than anything I know to the veteran 
and his family living in a rural area of 
our country. 

Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to use this time primarily to ask 
questions and get some additional in- 
formation on the bill. May I ask the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cott] what amendments he personally 
believes would improve this bill, if he 
does not object to answering that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think we should 
take out all permanent housing, because 
I think there are ways that private en- 
terprise can build all permanent housing 
needed under this bill. 

I think we should take out services. I 
can see no justification for the Federal 
Government's servicing facilities. 

I think perhaps we should cut the date 
down to 1 year. 

I think we should give consideration 
to taking all of title IV out. That is the 
Federal-control, and real-estate-devel- 
opment provision, which is patterned 
very much after England's socialized 
town and county planning act. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask a ques- 
tion about title V, prefabricated housing? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Nobody has asked 
for prefabricated houses. None of the 
so-called legitimate prefabricated pro- 
ducers have asked for any help such as 
is contemplated in this bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can the gentle- 
man tell us whether any of the prefabri- 
cated housing deals which have been, we 
will say, cooked up by the Government 
and greatly subsidized, have succeeded 
up to date? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. None that I know of. 
I do know at one time along in 1945 they 
had given priorities for the construction 
of a steel-enameling plant out in the 
West somewhere, and they had several 
thousand tons, or hundreds of tons, any- 
way, of sheet steel laying out under tar- 
paulin in anticipation of building a plant 
for the prefabrication of steel housing. 
We broke that one up and redistributed 
the steel to the users of steel, the automo- 
tive industry, and so forth. Solama 
little fearful in respect to that that we 
will have a recurrence of that, and we 
should provide against it. I do not know 
how you are going to provide against it if 
you give them authority to stockpile 
those. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I call the 
gentleman's attention to the Knox Corp., 
in my district, which has rendered a 
great service in my State and to the 
people throughout the Southeastern 
States. They borrowed money from the 
RFC and they have met every payment 
when it has become due. They have 
supplied houses all throughout that sec- 
tion of the country. Recently, they built 
some homes close by Washington, in Vir- 
ginia. I might say that the General 
Electric Co. selected a Knox house in 
which to install their electric radiant 
panel heating system. On the Sunday 
before last, by actual count, more than 
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18,000 people visited the model home, 
and everyone who visited this model 
home thought that it was the best buy 
that they could probably get anywhere. 
The selection of a Knox home in prefer- 
ence to all others for demonstrating elec- 
tric radiant panel heating here near 
Washington I think is the greatest com- 
pliment that could be paid any home 
builder and is self-evident that the type 
of house they are building should be en- 
couraged for the benefit of home own- 
ers. The Knox Corp. has rendered an 
outstanding service in my own town 
where the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration office is located. I have yet to 
learn of any complaint against the 
houses constructed by these people. 
They have provided a service which it 
was impossible for other people to pro- 
vide. They built homes more quickly, 
as cheap, and as good as built by any- 
body. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This corporation 
was a privately financed corporation, 
was it not? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Yes; it is 
true, when they went into business they 
were worth probably a million or $1,- 
500,000. Then they borrowed about that 
much. Furthermore, they had a great 
deal of experience over a number of 
years. It is one of the most successful 
corporations building homes that I 
know of, and they have given the utmost 
satisfaction to the people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They were not 
subsidized by the Federal Government, 
were they? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. No, they 
borrowed money. They were not sub- 
sidized. They borrowed money from the 
RFC. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When I go to the 
bank to borrow money, or when I go to 
work through a bank to borrow money 
from the RFC, that is not a subsidy, be- 
cause my assets in that capital struc- 
ture have to protect that loan. What I 
am asking the gentleman, this was a 
privately financed corporation that did 
this job, was it not? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. These peo- 
ple own their own corporation, they do 
business at their own plant, make these 
houses and ship them out to be assem- 
bled as automobiles are. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Surely the gentle- 
man knows what a privately financed 
corporation is. They put their money 
into the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion, 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. That is 
right. Of course, they borrowed money 
from the RFC. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They agreed to 
pay it back, did they not? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. They did 
pay it back. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Absolutely, so 
there is no kick about that anywhere or 
at any time by anybody. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. In this bill 
we are trying to provide for people who 
have made a success in this line of pre- 
fabricated housing which is needed so 
much in many areas, especially national- 
defense areas. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
will admit that the RFC and the Gov- 
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ernment generally have subsidized so- 
called prefabricated housing undertak- 
ing which proved to be colossal failures, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, if he will not confirm that state- 
ment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ido not think there 
is any question but what the Lustron un- 
dertaking on the part of the Government 
was a lamentable failure, and we should 
protect ourselves against a repetition of 
that. I understand from the statement 
of the gentleman from Georgia that he 
is not averse perhaps to setting up on 
the part of the Federal Government com- 
petition for his privately owned and 
privately financed prefabricated housing 
company down there. I do not know 
whether we should go that far. If your 
company in Georgia can satisfy the mar- 
ket, and if the private capital is avail- 
able sufficiently for that purpose, and it 
is a good market, surely there is going 
to be an attraction for private capital to 
build competing houses and the Federal 
Government does not have to go in and 
do it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The com- 
pany which I have mentioned probably 
would not be able to borrow over $10,000 
from the small banks in their home town. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This does not inter- 
fere in any way with a company borrow- 
ing from the RFC. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This com- 
pany, as I say, could not borrow enough 
from the banks in their home town so 
they went to the RFC and borrowed the 
3 They are paying the money 
back. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The RFC still has 
about $2,000,000 left for just this purpose 
to lend out without this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I am sure 
we should not talk about the Lustron 
Corp. in the same breath we talk about 
the Knox Co., which is the type of com- 
pany we want to see stay in business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken this time because several 
years ago Mr. Bates, the father of the 
present Member, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates], and myself 
made an investigation of the military 
housing problem. To show you how 
enormous the problem is, in the last 3 
years we have disbursed in Federal funds 
over $1,100,000,000. As you all know, in 
addition to the pay that a man gets as a 
member of the armed services, he re- 
ceives a fixed amount per month, de- 
pending upon his rank and his length of 
service. He also gets a quarters allow- 
ance. A second lieutenant gets $75 a 
month—a first lieutenant $82.50, a cap- 
tain $90, and so on up to $120, and an 
enlisted man gets $67.50 a month for the 
purpose of providing quarters for himself 
and his family. 

So I tried to figure out how we could 
apply the familiar building and loan 
principle, under which 75 percent of 
American homes have been built; 
namely, to pay a fraction of the cost as 
a down payment on the quarters and 
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the rest in installments, with interest on 
the deferred payments. This could be 
done as to single or multiple dwellings. 

That is the way I have figured it out: 
We would pay a contractor 5 percent of 
the contract price of the quarters he 
would agree to build. For every quar- 
ters we would pay an allowance that the 
occupant gets in rent money from the 
United States Government. In other 
words, we would take the $75 each 
month which a second lieutenant gets 
as his allowance for quarters and pay it 
to the contractor as a monthly install- 
ment on the contract price for the quar- 
ters. So in a few years the matter 
would be paid off, and on these perma- 
nent installations we would have houses 
that would last long beyond the time 
that the payments were made. In that 
way we would get some tangible value 
out of our money. When the houses 
were thus paid off, the Government 
would discontinue the quarters allow- 
ances for those who lived in such 
quarters. ; 

Now, what happens? The Wherry 
housing plan was adopted and is being 
extensively used. The contractor builds 
30 or 40 or 50 or 600 or 900 houses for 
living quarters in a community. The 
contractor is on that station as a land- 
lord, you might say, for 33 years. He 
sets a certain figure of rentals approved 
by the Government that brings back all 
of his money to him, with interest, with 
a guarantee that he will not lose. Of 
course, he sells his contract to a life in- 
surance company or other lending agen- 
cy and the result is that for 33 years that 
he is on that station, in the hair of the 
local commander of the station, and we 
get nothing at the end of the 33 years. 
The men who occupy those places still 
get their quarters allowance; and the 
vast sums I mentioned continue to be 
paid out. Over $5,000,000,000 in the past 
fiscal year. 

To give you an illustration, the lowest 
rental is $55 a month. If a second lieu- 
tenant is in there, he gets $75 a month, 
and $20 goes into his own pocket and 
we wind up at the end of 33 years paying 
over twice the amount of the original 
cost of the housing, and have nothing 
to show for it. 

Under my bill we would finally, in a 
period from 12 to 16 years, be the owner 
of those houses. All the rent money that 
we pay to these people now would then 
terminate. Last year we spent over a 
half billion dollars in giving officers and 
enlisted men rent money in all parts of 
the country. Also, the tragedy of all 
this is that those who get the rent money, 
in areas like we have in California where 
houses are scarce, get nothing for their 
money, when they seek housing facili- 
ties off their post in our crowded com- 
munities. They spend $100 or $125 for 
a little squalid set of quarters and get 
inadequate quarters for their family. 
Under my plan they would occupy a new 
house, and their rent aoney would go to 
build equities for the Government that 
would finally pay off this cost of the 
houses, and reduce the personnel receiv- 
ing rent allowances. I think if I can 
ever get the Defense Department to clear 
that bill of mine ond get it before our 
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committee we would literally in the next 
7 to 10 years save hundreds of millions 
of dollars and perhaps as much as a bil- 
lion. That is why I am so anxious to 
get my bill out. 

With reference to the bill before us, I 
think we must have a bill of this type for 
certain situations. 

For instance, Vallejo and Fairfield, 
Calif., have not the bonding power nor 
the ready cash on hand to build houses 
needed by defense workers and service 
personnel. Private enterprise cannot be 
expected to build houses in any large 
numbers, because in a few years the 
work load may go down and the renters 
or installment purchasers occupying the 
houses will be gone. This will leave the 
man who made the investment in the 
houses with no occupants. Naturally a 
man could not be expected to invest his 
money in that kind of a venture. The 
Federal Government's defense activity is 
what created the need for the houses, 
consequently they must furnish the fa- 
cilities where workers and service men 
and women may live. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKT]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in support of the bill. It will raise 
the standard of living and thereby in- 
crease the purchasing power of those 
whom it serves to assist. It is not 
against free enterprise, nor will it deter 
an expanding economy to which we in 
America are so dedicated. 

In the 5 years that the Communist 
TNT government ruled in North Korea, 
not one nail was driven, nor one new 
home built to accommodate the people. 
It is the practice of Red regimes to take 
from and torture people, not to pro- 
mote their general welfare. Let us not 
be misled by those who say the passage 
of this low-cost housing bill will slide us 
down the road to communism. 

In my district, private contractors 
have built housing units of a type pro- 
vided by this bill for a cost of as little as 
$1,750 to $2,050 per room. They have 
given families in need of low rentals 
more per dollar in living quarters than 
is given in nonpublic housing. No 
frills exist in construction costs. Yet 
these private contractors have paid pre- 
vailing wages and used materials bought 
as though purchased for private owners. 

It is well to note that, in Bayonne, 
N. J., where the great Bayonne Naval 
Base is situated, of the first 60 units 
leased in a low-rental hcusing project, 
71.6 percent, or 43 out of 60 went to vet- 
erans whose incomes averaged less than 
$3,300 a year, with 3 children. There is 
need for 12,520 more units in Jersey 
City and Bayonne merely to accommo- 
date registered veterans. Amazing. 
Such private building as is being done is 
aimed at capturing the sjlk-stocking 
trade. No thought for those on relief, 
nor for the lame, the blind, the widowed, 
and the orphaned. 

I repeat, the passage of this low-rent 
housing bill will raise the standard of 
living and thereby increase the purchas- 
ing power of those whom it serves to 
assist. To the shedders of crocodile 
tears about the imagined ill-effects of the 
bill, I address this question: Will you 
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be ready to low-cost house at least 3,000,- 
000 veterans, newly married, in the next 
10 years? 

Boys are leaving home to enter mili- 
tary. service in the Nation's interest. 
When their hitch is up, they will return 
home men, ready to wed and raise fami- 
lies. Three million of them. Will you, 
with the crocodile tears in your eyes, sit- 
ting on your hands, choking credit, be 
ready to accommodate them with low- 
rent housing? The record says not. You 
gummed up at the end of World War II, 
you are gumming up now. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in support of the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. McKinnon]. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Apponizio] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
House will soon be called upon to vote 
on S. 349, the defense housing and com- 
munity facilities bill. As a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I helped to draft this bill in com- 
mittee. I hope the Members of the 
House will recognize its importance and 
act on it favorably. Every day it be- 
comes more obvious that the bill is an 
essential part of the mobilization pro- 
gram, since it will remove or prevent 
many serious bottlenecks in defense pro- 
duction and military preparedness. 

My district in Newark and the Or- 
anges, N. J., is predominantly industrial, 
as is the area surrounding my district. 
The industries and factories in and near 
my district are again preparing to manu- 
facture electrical instruments, precision 
instruments, and other articles which 
are necessary for our defense program. 
There was a great influx of workers into 
my district during World War II to man 
these industries. This created a terrific 
housing problem, which was never 
solved and has become acute. Now 
further-in migration is necessary be- 
cause o expanded activities. 

In addition, in New Jersey we have a 
number of military installations. The 
extent of the problem at the military in- 
stallations has been the subject of recent 
first-page stories in the Newark press. 
The stories portray distressing unsani- 
tary housing conditions and excessive 
rents around Fort Dix and other nearby 
camps, giving illustrations of rubbish- 
strewn, festering shanty towns in which 
servicemen rent squalid huts. The 
stories give instance after instance of 
unbelievable housing conditions. I am 
told that the same thing is true in 
many other military camps all over the 
country. 

These camps include highly skilled 
and highly trained men who have al- 
ready seen many years of service, both 
in war and in peace. How can we ex- 
pect these men to remain in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force indefinitely and 
to continue to reenlist as their terms 
of service expire if they are unable year 
after year to obtain housing for their 
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families. It is one thing to expect men 
to be separated from their families dur- 
ing training or combat periods. It is 
another thing entirely to expect our 
skilled pilots, tank corps noncoms, and 
Navy signalmen and other experienced 
servicemen to volunteer to serve indefi- 
nitely, if, even during a tour of duty at 
a permanent installation in the United 
States, they find that it is still impos- 
sible for them to be reunited with their 
families. The three military services 
report that they have lost thousands 
of such men in the past 5 years and are 
continuing to lose such men solely be- 
cause of the lack of housing. 

I am sure that other Members of this 
House have first-hand knowledge of 
military and industrial defense housing 
needs in their own districts. Every day 
we hear reports about the shortage of 
housing for workers at industrial plants 
which are being expanded and convert- 
ed to defense production. In addition, 
we are faced with the necessity of build- 
ing some large defense plants, such as 
atomic-energy plants, in isolated areas. 
This means that workers have to be 
moved in from other areas to build and 
man the plants.“ 

The defense housing and community 
facilities bill would help to fill this need 
for housing for workers at defense 
plants and military installations, and 
for servicemen and their families. The 
bill would also help to provide commu- 
nity facilities, such as water and sewer 
systems, hospitals, and similar facili- 
ties, which are necessary to service de- 
fense plants and the housing built for 
the defense workers. My only concern 
is that the authorizations contained in 
the bill for funds to provide housing and 
community facilities will not be suffi- 
cient to meet the need. I would have 
much preferred a bill with sufficient 
funds to make a full-scale attack on the 
problem. 

This bill will, in no way, prevent the 
housing industry from furnishing any of 
the needed housing. In fact, it will help 
the industry to do so, It contains provi- 
sions to assure that private enterprise 
shall be afforded full opportunity to pro- 
vide the defense housing needed. A 
major part of the bill consists of special 
FEA mortgage insurance aids to private 
enterprise to furnish defense housing. 
These special mortgage insurance aids 
are to be used only in critical defense- 
housing areas. The bill requires that the 
present residential credit restrictions 
shali be relaxed insuch areas. The num- 
ber oi permanent dwelling units needed 
in critical defense-housing areas, to- 
gether with information as to types, 
rentals, and general locations, must be 
publicly announced. There must also be 
public announcement of the availability 
of the special FHA mortgage insurance 
aids in the area. No permanent hous- 
ing could be constructed in such areas 
by the Federal Government under the 
provisions of the bill unless, after 90 days 
from this public announcement, it is 
plain that private builders and the lend- 
ing institutions will not be able to pro- 
vide the necessary housing. This deci- 
sion will be based on the number of ap- 
plications from builders and lenders for 
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exceptions from residential credit re- 
strictions and for mortgage insurance. 
In other words, when housing is provided 
by the Federal Government it could only 
be to the extent that private enterprise 
clearly demonstrates that it is unable to 
provide the housing even with the special 
assistance provided in the bill. 

Our experience during World War II 
taught us that in some areas housing 
will be needed for the defense effort but 
it will not be needed after the defense 
program is completed. Private enter- 
prise will not want to build this housing. 
In such cases the Federal Government 
would be authorized by this hill to pro- 
vide temporary housing which is of a 
mobile or portable character and con- 
structed in such a manner that it can 
be moved to other locations. Temporary 
housing built during World War II ina 
great many cases is still in use. Requir- 
ing that the housing shall be of a char- 
acter which can be moved elsewhere for 
reuse will help to eliminate some of the 
problems which are created by the con- 
tinued existence in localities of tempo- 
rary housing. Congress will provide 
deadline dates for its final removal from 
all localities. 

In some cases, the towns and coun- 
ties will not have the resources to furnish 
the community facilities—such as 
schools, waterworks, sewers, and so 
forth—for the housing or the defense 
installations. Title III of the bill permits 
loans and grants to local communities 
for such purposes. Only where the local 
community cannot provide the facilities, 
even with the loans and grants provided 
by the bill, would the Federal Govern- 
ment provide the community facilities 
directly. In addition, loans or grants 
would not be made without a certifica- 
tion from the chief executive officer of 
the local government that the facilities 
could not otherwise be provided when 
needed. In the case of grants the certifi- 
cation must also show that the local gov- 
ernment cannot provide the facilities 
without the imposition of an increased 
excessive tax burden or an unusual or 
excessive increase in the debt limit of the 
local government. 

The bill contains other requirements 
to keep Government provision of hous- 
ing and community facilities to a mini- 
mum and to end Government owner- 
ship as quickly as possible. For example, 
where permanent housing is provided by 
the Government it must, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, consist of one- to 
four-family dwellings so arranged that 
they may be offered for separate sale. 
Such housing will be more easily sold 
than large multiple-dwelling projects. 
In this way the permanent housing built 
by the Government would be Govern- 
ment-owned for a minimum length of 
time. Preferences will be given to the 
occupants of the housing and to veter- 
ans, including veterans of the Korean 
conflict, when it is sold. 

The bill does not appropriate funds for 
the Federal Government provision of 
housing or community facilities. The 
amount of funds appropriated will be de- 
termined by Congress as the needs de- 
velop. The bill places cost limits on the 
dwelling units which may be provided 
by the Federal Government of $9,000, 
$10,000, and $11,000 for two-, three-, and 
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four-bedroom units. In this way the 
number of dwellings provided will be 
governed by the amount of funds appro- 
priated, and the Congress will have a 
continuing check on the amount of hous- 
ing being provided with Government 
funds. The bill authorizes appropria- 
tions up to $100,000,000 for community 
facilities and services and up to $75,000,- 
000 for housing. I am sure this is not 
enough. The $75,000,000 which would be 
authorized for housing would finance the 
construction of not more than 6,500 to 
10,000 units. This will not satisfy the 
need for housing for the families of serv- 
icemen at military installations, let alone 
the need of in-migrating workers at de- 
fense plants which are not taken care of 
by the building industry. 

Title IV of the bill authorizes the Fed- 
eral Government to provide sites for the 
development of housing, commercial en- 
terprises, and community facilities nec- 
essary to serve isolatec defense installa- 
tions. The provisions are designed to 
prevent speculation in land and avoid 
the necessity for Government-owned 
towns. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has found it necessary to establish de- 
fense installations in isolated or unde- 
veloped areas. An obvious example is 
the Savananh River project. There will, 
of course, be other types of defense in- 
stallations in remote unsettled spots, 
Until now the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has acquired land for housing which 
it will build itself but it cannot acquire 
land and make it available for privately 
financed housing. This has resulted in 
Government-owned towns in several 
places, This bill would provide author- 
ity which would assist private enterprise 
to build and finance housing around such 
a defense installation. Under the pro- 
visions in the bill the Federal Govern- 
ment could acquire the land in an iso- 
lated area where a defense installation is 
to be made and make the general plans 
for development of the land. In addi- 
tion, if necessary, site improvements and 
community facilities could be provided. 
Then the land to be used for housing and 
stores and other uses needed to serve the 
actual defense plant would be’ disposed 
of to private developers for residential 
and commercial development and to ap- 
propriate public agencies for public use. 
Since the land for the housing would be 
acquired at the same time the land is 
acquired for the defense installation, 
land speculation, such as that which is 
occurring at the Savannah River Atomic 
Energy Commission project, would be 
avoided. 

The bill also contains provisions for 
loans by the Federal Government to ex- 
isting manufacturers of prefabricated 
housing to help them in the distribution 
and erection of prefabricated houses and 


to maintain their production where it 


is needed in connection with national 


‘defense activities. These provisions are 


additions and improvements to the pres- 
ent loan program assisting the prefab- 


| ricated-housing industry. Prefabricated 
housing can be quickly and economically 


erected with a minimum of skilled labor. 
This was shown in the World War II 
housing program, and it is important 
that the industry be encouraged and as- 
sisted to perform its part in the present 
defense program. 
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The new authorizations for providing 
defense housing and community facili- 
ties could be used solely for defense pur- 
poses. The bull is obviously not a dis- 
guised social welfare measure. It will 
not socialize the housing industry. It 
will not hurt private enterprise. It is 
just as essential to the mobilization pro- 
gram as increases in the number of men 
in the Armed Forces. Without it, those 
men may not have the weapons and 
implements of defense they need when 
they need them. In addition, many of 
the servicemen need housing for them- 
selves and their families. This bill will 
assure that the defense housing and 
community facilities necessary to serve 
defense installations and defense hous- 
ing will be available when they are 
needed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HILLINGS] 
and ask unanimous consent that he may 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have just received news that a very fa- 
mous American has passed away. Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst died today at 
his home in California. 

Mr. Hearst was a very controversial 
figure on the American scene. Many 
people believed implicitly in him; many 
others disagreed with his view, but the 
fact remains that no man surpassed him 
in Americanism or his strong belief in 
individual freedom. 

William Randolph Hearst served as a 
Member of the House in the Fifty-eighth 
and Fifty-ninth Congresses. His father 
served in the other body as a Senator 
from California. Mr. Hearst and his 
newspapers throughout the country were 
among the first te recognize the dangers 
of communism and as a vigorous sup- 
porter of our Americar. system of govern- 
ment, Mr. Hearst led a fighting and suc- 
cessful crusade to awaken our people to 
the threat of the Red merace. 

My own State of California has ben- 
efited in many ways by his charities and 
interest in the welfare of the people of 
California and the other 47 States. His 
loss will be keenly felt throughout the 
Nation. A great Nation has lost a great 
American in his passing. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this bill. A little earlier in 
the day, we were asked to advise the 
House of the critical defense areas as 
designated by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The list is as follows as of July 25, 
1951: , 

CRITICAL DEFENSE HOUSING AREA’ AND 

DATE DESIGNATED 


| .1. San Diego, Calif., May 2, 1951. 


2. Corona, Calif., May 8, 1951. 

3. Colorado Springs, Colo., May 8, 1951. 

4. Star Lake, N. Y., May 23, 1951. 
——— -- 

These areas are in addition to three areas 
of Atomic Energy Commission installations 
in which exceptions from residential credit 
restrictions are issued pursuant to CR 2 of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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5. Fort Leonard Wood area, Mo., May 23, 
1951. 

6. Camp Cooke area, Calif., June 8, 1951. 

7. Bremerton, Wash., June 8, 1951. 

8. San Marcos, Tex., June 8, 1951. 

9. Valdosta, Ga., June 20, 1951. 

10. Tullahoma, Tenn., June 20, 1951. 

11. Camp Pendleton area, Calif., June 20, 
1951. 
12. Solano County, Calif., June 29, 1951, 

13. Quad Cities area, Iowa-III., June 29, 
1951. 

14. Hanford AEC operations aréa, Wash., 
July 3, 1951. 

15. Barstow, Calif., July 3, 1951. 

16. Camp Roberts area, Calif., July 3, 1951. 

17. Brazoria County, Tex., July 3, 1951. 

18. Tooele, Utah, July 3, 1951. 

19. Dana, Ind., July 13, 1951. 

20. El Centro-Imperial, Calif., July 13, 1951. 

21, Borger, Tex., July 13, 1951. 

22. Huntsville, Ala., July 13, 1951. 

23. Mineral Wells, Tex., July 17, 1951. 

24. Las Cruces, N. Nex., July 17, 1951. 

25. Alamagordo, N. Mex., July 17, 1951. 

26. Wichita, Kans., July 25, 1951. 

27. Columbus, Ind., July 25, 1951, 


It would be well to bear in mind 
throughout the discussion of the amend- 
ments to this bill what is sought to be 
accomplished by it. There still is a 
shortage of housing in many areas of 
the country. The shortage has been ag- 
gravated in critical defense areas. We 
were making headway in the elimina- 
tion of the housing shortage when the 
present emergency came upon us. That 
emergency created new problems, One 
of those problems was the control of in- 
flation, In controlling inflation we nec- 
essarily must make a choice between 
elimination of all new housing or taking 
a small amount of new housing together 
with such inflation as may be created 
thereby. Another problem created by 
the emergency was the need to create 
new defense plants. The creation of 
those new defense plants necessarily 
means the creation of new housing for 
the workers employed in them. The 
third problem created by the emergency 
was the shortage of materials for con- 
struction. 

Concededly there is not enough build- 
ing materials available or being produced 
with which to build all of the defense 
plants that we need, together with all 
of the defense housing that we need, 
together with all the nondefense hous- 
ing that we need. Every American must 
readily admit that defense plants are a 
must. When they do so, they necessar- 
ily agree that the defense plants with- 
out defense workers are useless and that 
defense workers will not go into the de- 
fense plants unless there is decent hous- 
ing for them. So we are again con- 
fronted with a choice between channel- 
ing the building materials into the de- 
fense areas for defense housing, or let- 
ting private industry build when and 
where it pleases, at whatever prices it 
can demand. 

We know that it is asking too much to 
expect private enterprise to build homes 
for defense workers at $10,000 a family 
unit, or less, if it can build homes for 
twenty, thirty, or forty thousand dol- 
lars. One need not be any great econo- 
mist to determine that the builders’ 
profit on the twenty-, thirty-, and forty- 


Area of Davenport, Iowa; and Moline, East 
Moline, and Rock Island, Il. 
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thousand-dollar home is many times 
what it is on the $10,000 home. 

It is therefore essential that during 
the existence of the emergency the Fed- 
eral Government lay down laws, rules, 
and regulations which will channel the 
materials into the defense areas for 
homes for the defense workers. Under 
this bill every facility is given to private 
enterprise to do the job. In no instance 
where private enterprise indicates its 
willingness to do the job will the Govern- 
ment be permitted under this bill to 
build any homes. Every possible safe- 
guard that we could devise has been 
written into this bill to keep the Gov- 
ernment out of the housing business. 
After having devised and written into 
this bill all of those safeguards your 
committee went even further and wrote 
a provision into the bill that will guar- 
antee the Government getting out of the 
housing business. Not later than 1 year 
after the expiration of this act the Gov- 
ernment must dispose of all Government 
housing. 

The Congress remains in full control 
of the situation at all times. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
corr was interrogated a few minutes 
ago by his colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] about the 
amendments that should be introduced 
to improve the bill from his standpoint. 
He mentioned three things: One, to take 
out permanent housing; two, to take 
out the words “and services”; and three, 
to take out title IV. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time 
to invite attention to the fact that 
neither amendment, according to my 
mind and my view, should be adopted. 
For instance, the first one, permanent 
housing. If there were any disposition 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to hold on to housing and prevent the 
people from purchasing housing after the 
emergency period is over I would be 
in favor of the amendment, because I 
do not want the Government in the 
business of owning homes to rent to 
people; we want the Government out of 
that business. I am just as much in 
favor of the Government being out of 
that business as any other Member of 
this House. But if you authorize tem- 
porary housing only the result is that 
you are just creating a slum condition; 
you are building slums; you are estab- 
lishing slums all over the country in 
practice. We have learned from ex- 
perience that this temporary housing 
is not torn down; by reason of our in- 
creasing population all the time it is 
very much needed, and always will be 
needed. In view of that experience, 
and in view of our experience that the 
Federal Government is anxious to dis- 
pose of housing as quickly as possible 
when the emergency is over, I think 
we should authorize permanent hous- 
ing; then when the emergency period 
is over, as customary, sales will be made 
to purchasers. You will have good 
homes in that event and you will not 
have slums for the people to live in. 

If you take the words “and services” 


out, you eliminate any opportunity to 
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provide for sanitation facilities; in other 
words, you will have no operating sewer 
systems or water systems or anything 
like that. They are all included in the 
words “and services.” So housing is of 
very little use unless the words “and 
services” are retained in the bill for 
the purpose of giving the needed operat- 
ing facilities to those who occupy the 
houses, 

Now, concerning title IV, that title is 
a very necessary part of this bill. It is 
to prevent speculation and racketeering 
and only refers to isolated areas like 
Paducah, Ky., and Aiken, S. C., where 
they are going to have these large proj- 
ects constructed. If we do not have 
title IV the speculators will rush in there, 
buy the land, then enormous prices will 
be charged those who purchase the land. 
The racketeers and the speculators will 
be in complete charge. The object of 
title IV is to prevent that, It will only 
be used in isolated areas. 

Furthermore, the amount involved is 
only $10,000,000. Certainly you are not 
going to socialize this country with $10,- 
000,000. That is just as ridiculous as 
saying that the Government by buying 
land or the site for the building of a 
post office at Podunk is going to socialize 
the country. The Government is not 
going into the housing business on $10,- 
000,000, and title IV has a limit of $10,- 
000,000, which can be used as a revolving 
fund, true, but with only $10,000,000 it 
is ridiculous, in my opinion, to say that 
the Government is going into the hous- 
ing business. So I respectfully suggest 
that all three of these amendments 
when they are presented should be voted 
down. 

No. 1, to prevent permanent housing. 
That is known as an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois in the 
other body. It is in the bill now. If you 
were to adopt this amendment and pro- 
vide temporary housing only, it would 
not be in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment then will not be in confer- 
ence. The conferees will have their 
hands tied. You will recall that when 
we had up the slaughtering amendment, 
I pleaded with the Members of the House 
not to adopt it because it would tie the 
hands of the conferees and they could 
not touch it in conference. But the 
House adopted it anyway. Conse- 
quently, when the bill reached confer- 
ence, there was a demand on the part of 
practically everyone to have some kind 
of an amendment in there that would 
help the independents, the medium- 
sized and small slaughterers. But our 
hands were tied and we could not do it, 
although the most conservative Mem- 
bers of this body and the other body 
wanted something done about it. But 
they could not do it in that bill because 
the hands of the conferees were tied. 
If you adopt an amendment here, like 
the one which was adopted in the other 
body, you will tie the hands of the con- 
ferees and they will not be able to touch 
it at all. I know that technically we 
could have done it in conference on the 
DPA bill, in the case of the slaughterers, 
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but we would not touch it, and I refer 
to the House conferees, because it was 
against the spirit of the amendment 
adopted by the House. I believe the 
conferees will do the same thing here. 
If you adopt this amendment you will 
tie their hands and they will accept it 
in that form. They cannot do a thing 
about it and I know it is against the 
public interest to be tied down that way. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What the gentleman 
is saying is illustrated by two towns out 
in my congressional district. The city 
of Vallejo, when this crisis came on 
during the war, did not have the bond- 
ing capacity or the money in the till to 
put in the extra facilities in the way of 
sewers, water mains, and the like. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And the same is true 
of Fairfield. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is adopted to strike out the words 
“and services,” they will have a fire 
house and an engine, but no water to 
put out the fire; they will have no sani- 
tation, they will have no operating serv- 
ice facilities of any kind. The same 
thing is true with respect to title 4. 
There is no reason why title 4 should be 
stricken out. There is every reason why 
it should be adopted, and may I invite 
your attention to the fact that com- 
mencing at page 17 of the committee re- 
port there is a discussion on title 4, 
pages 17, 18, 19, and down to about one- 
third of the page on page 20. I hope 
you will read that part of the report 
about title 4 and you will find it is abso- 
lutely essential. It is’ necessary. We 
must have title 4. 

Mr, BROWN of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. In addition 
to that I wish to state that in the areas 
where, you have atomic-energy plants it 
is impossible to get a loan through the 
FHA, because FHA does not take into 
consideration the facilities, and there- 
fore the only thing they can do is to bor- 
row the money to build a home. And, 
what is a home without facilities? And 
if there is little or no property to tax, 
and the town has reached its tax limit 
under its Charter, what are you going to 
5 to get income to provide the facili- 

ies? 

Mr. PATMAN. Exactly, and that is 
what title 4 is for, and in order to pro- 
tect against any desire on the part of 
anyone to get the Government into the 
housing business, the limit is $10,000,000. 
Imagine getting the Government into 
the housing business on $10,000,000. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. You have to multi- 
ply that by 10. As I read the bill it is 
$100,000,000 and not $10,000,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. Even $100,000,000. It 
is not $100,000,000 as I understand it, 
but even if it were 2100,000,000, do you 
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think the Government of the United 
States is getting into the housing busi- 
ness with $100,000,000? Why, it would 
be ridiculous, I am sure the gentleman 
will agree. So, we nced this for isolated 
areas and we need it for protecting the 
Government of the United States against 
the racketeering tactics of speculators. 
The $100,000,000 is for housing. The 
$10,000,000 is for acquisition of land. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In those same two 
towns we haq this sad experience. Five 
years after the war was over they 
wrecked all the houses because they were 
built so poorly, and if we had had per- 
manent construction we could have sold 
all those houses. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But they would not 
do it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Therefore, let us vote 
down this amendment to have temporary 
housing only and let us vote down this 
amendment to strike out the words “and 
services,” and let us vote down this 
amendment to strike out title 4. They 
are all absolutely necessary. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
the main purpose of this act was to get 
rid of Government-owned towns like Oak 
Ridge, one town in New Mexico, and an- 
other in the State of Washington. This 
bill is designed to let private industry 
do the building, but if not, the Govern- 
ment will have to build them and then 
we will have Government towns, and we 
do not want any Government towns in 
my section of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Defense Housing and Commu- 
nity Facilities and Services Act of 1951.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 
1, line 4, strike out the words “and services.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting] One hundred 
and nine Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment that has just been re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Texas 
and which I mentioned in my general 
statement, that should be adopted. The 
purpose of it is to prevent the operation 
of services incident to facilities by agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

I wish you would refer to the definition 
of “community service” on page 47 of 
the bill: e F 

“Community service” shall mean any serv- 
ice necessary for carrying on community liv- 
ing, including the maintenarce and opera- 
tion of facilities for education, health, refuse 
disposal, sewage treatment, recreation, water 
purification, and day-care centers, and the 
provision of fire protection and other com- 
munity services. 
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So you see this provision goes a little 
further than you have been led to under- 
stand in respect to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s creating community facilities. 

The Federal Government under this 
definition in any of these areas could go 
in and operate these facilities regardless 
of whether or not they had been con- 
structed with Federal money. 

Community service’ shall 11ean any 
service necessary for carrying on com- 
munity living” including all of the things 
for the construction of which the Fed- 
eral Government might give grants-in- 
aid and loans, and then “other com- 
munity services,” 

Do we want the Federal Government 
to operate our hospitals? Do we want 
the Federal Government to operate our 
schools? Do we want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to operate our health centers? 


Do we want the Federal Government to 


set up a program of recreation and day- 
care centers and operate recreation and 
day-care centers? 

You give certain men in high places 
in this Government jurisdiction over the 
care and education of the youth of this 
country, and this country can change its 
form of government by popular acclaim 
inside of 20 years, because this youth will 
be indoctrinated into the forces which we 
have been combating here for the last 20 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, let us be honest with 
ourselves about this situation. We have 
seen after every election just a few more 
of those who, according to the standards 
which were popular 15 years ago, reflect 
radical thinking, who reflected the de- 
sire of many for a change in the very 
form of the American Government, enter 
Government in various offices, including 
the Congress of the United States. A 
good many of us have been denounced by 
those in high places. We have been de- 
nounced even though our only sin is in 
the zeal of protecting the system of the 
American Government. I have the 
unique distinction of having been called 
a mossback by the President of the 
United States, himself, because of the in- 
terest I have shown in denying to him 
the powers instigated by certain of his 
advisors which, if misused by his ad- 
visors, as was intended, would destroy 
the American system of government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it 
matters not what others may do as Mem- 
bers of this great Congress of the United 
States, but I took an oath when I came 
here—an oath which I have repeated 
every 2 years for the last 20 years—to 
protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States from all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. So long as I am 
here representing a free people, I will 
feel it my obligation to do everything 
I can to protect that freedom and to 
do everything I can to destroy the forces 
which would destroy America—let the 
political consequences be what they may, 
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I hope I am not lacking in courage to 
stand up here and fight for America, 
which I understand is becoming increas- 
ingly unpopular day after day. But I 
think it is up to you and me to cause 
a renaissance of patriotic feeling in the 
United States so that it will not be un- 
popular any more to stand up in the well 
of the House of Representatives and say 
something good about the American sys- 
tem of government. To me this is one 
opportunity which we have to protect 
the American system of government. It 
is one opportunity which we have to get 
up here and brag a little bit about the 
American system of government which 
has made this Nation the greatest na- 
tion under God's canopy. Let us con- 
tinue that system of government. Let 
us see just how much courage we have 
to fight for America on the floor of this 
House. There is not one of you who 
would not offer his life. Many of you 
perhaps the majority of you—have of- 
fered your lives on the field of battle. 
Let us find out in what direction we are 
going in this country. Are we going 
socialistic? Are we going communistic? 
Are we going to destroy the things that 
have meant so much to us through the 
years—the things that our forefathers 
fought and bled for? Are we going to 
destroy the principles that have made 
this country the greatest country on 
earth and have made it possible for us 
now to finance, we hope, the reawaken- 
ing of patriotic, democratic thinking 
throughout the world? It cannot be 
done if we destroy our democracy. It 
cannot be done if we fiex the Constitu- 
tion to the point where we change the 
form of our American Government. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. How would the gentle- 
man’s amendment affect existing gov- 
ernmental communities such as the com- 
munity at Oak Ridge? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It would not affect 
it at all. 

Mr. BAKER. It would not affect the 
maintenance of schools and other serv- 
ices? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It would not affect 
at all the facilities and services already 
created. It would only affect the criti- 
cal defense areas created under this 
bill. 

Mr. BAKER. 
the future? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed the 
patriotic address of my distinguished col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 
I remember an old lawyer at home who 
addressed the jury and he said: “Gentle- 
men of the jury, I shall touch lightly on 
the facts, and then I shall branch out 
ano the broad field of general declama- 

on,” 

I am in favor of the insertion of 
“services” in this bill. Being in favor 
of that provision, I do not think I am 
destroying my Government or tearing 
away the pillars that support it. I do 
not think, in being for “services” that 
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I have turned Socialist. Facilities are 
created to render services. We are go- 
ing to help these local communities ob- 
tain facilities. What is a facility? A 
facility is a fire house. A facility is 
a police station. A facility is a hospital. 
A facility is a street. A facility is an 
incinerator to do away with refuse. Are 
we going to build them and let them 
stand there without anybody to service 
them? Facilities would be useless things 
if they did not support services. What 
would be more lonesome looking than 
a hospital built to serve the people with 
nobody there to attend it? We are re- 
quiring the local communities to or- 
ganize and man these facilities if it 
is possible for them to do so. We say, 
“You must furnish these facilities, if 
you can; but if you cannot furnish them, 
the Government is going to the expense 
of constructing them.” If we go to 
that expense, are we to get no service 
out of them? That does not seem to 
be common sense to me. The allega- 
tion that trying to operate facilities and 
see that we get service is socialism’ is 
absurd. 

I cannot understand why the gentle- 
man would object to the word “services,” 
if you are going to the expense of creat- 
ing facilities, for facilities without serv- 
ice are a nullity and do nothing but 
cause an immense expenditure of money 
without any corresponding benefit. 

I think we ought to look at this thing 
in a practical manner. Every time there 
is any bill here that seems to give to any 
local community any benefit, somebody 
rises and says we are subverting our 
form of government. I believe in pri- 
vate property. I believe in personal 
“liberty and personal security. I believe 
in all the things that our Constitution 
guarantees, and you cannot subvert the 
Constitution by advocating measures 
such as this. j 

Thomas Jefferson said, “Government 
is best that governs least.” That is a 
fundamental principle. However, it is 
difficult to conform to it in times like 
these. We find that everybody is seek- 
ing some governmental benefit; that 
everybody wants to put his hand in the 
Public Treasury. Under the circum- 
stances, I am willing to let them put it 
in with reason, but not too deeply. Some 
of these men who talk socialism would 
cas pii the Treasury if they could 
get it. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Will the gentleman 
define the word “reasonable” in con- 
nection with putting his hands in the 
Public Treasury? z 

Mr. SPENCE. Well, some of the bills 
that would provide governmental help 
were very unreasonable from any stand- 
point. 

I like the ardent patriotism with 
which the gentleman supported his 
amendment. He did not talk much 
about it. He talked about the evils of 
socialism and the destruction of the 
fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment. If that will have any effect on 
you, I certainly am disappointed in your 


_ judgment in those things. 
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I hope you will consider this amend- 
ment in its broad sense and all of the 
benefits that will accrue to our defense 
workers and to our military personnel, 
and that you will see that services con- 
tinue in the bill, because facilities have 
been put in there in order that services 
may be furnished to the people who are 
affected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky may proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. Suppose the Govern- 
ment provides school facilities for a com- 
munity—— 

Mr. SPENCE. The debate growing 
out of the school question is not agree- 
able to me. I am going to introduce an 
amendment to strike out schools and 
school facilities wherever they appear 
in this act and I am going to take it 
back to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and let them report a bill that 
they think is proper in this respect. 
Then we will have the law with reference 
to education as it now exists, and it will 
not be in this bill, There is no use dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. BURDICK. Under the circum- 
stances I will not ask the gentleman the 
question. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Does not what 
the gentleman has said with reference 
to schools clearly illustrate the differ- 
ence between grants for facilities and 
grants for services? 

Mr. SPENCE. No. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. When the Gov- 
ernment grants money for facilities they 
build the buildings, but when they pro- 
vide the services then they provide the 
things which the Federal Government 
has never undertaken to do before. 

Mr. SPENCE. It was not on that 
ground that I introduced my amend- 
ment; it was on the ground that I did 
not want to bring up here any religious 
discussion or anything connected with 
religion, and I thought we had better 
not have that argument in regard to a 
bill which should not have any effect 
upon that subject. Iam therefore going 
to offer an amendment to strike that out 
in order that it may not be considered in 
connection with this bill and in order 
that the schools may still be controlled 
by the existing laws. I think it would 
be a futility to create these facilities if 
they could not serve the people. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I wonder if 
the gentleman would answer this ques- 
tion: Who pays for the services in the 
local community? 

Mr. SPENCE. The local community, 
if it is able. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
taxes, does it not? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Why should 
not these communities where people live 
who will own their own homes and have 
their wages pay their local taxes the 
same as you and I? 

Mr. SPENCE. We are building facili- 
ties there, but it may not be possible to 
secure some of these facilities because 
the local people cannot furnish the nec- 
essary funds. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But they 
can still pay for the services. 

Mr. SPENCE. They are given the in- 


Through 


stallations, they are installations in com- _ 


munities that need them; they need them 
for the comfortable living of the people. 
We have established the facilities, and 
if the community cannot furnish the 
services I think the Federal Government 
will have to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, why can they not fur- 
nish the services? They are paying lo- 
cal taxes, are they not? 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield further. 

ı Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am ask- 
ing the gentleman a question and would 
like an answer. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think it is obvious 
that they are paying taxes; anybody who 
owns a home pays taxes somewhere; but 
they may not have enough funds to fur- 
nish the services. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER, I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee what effect this bill with the provi- 
sion for community service has, in the 
‘gentleman’s judgment, on the town of 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. There is much talk 

the report about the elimination of 
company towns. That is a company 
town, to be specific; they are building 
homes down there now. Will that come 
under this bill? 
R Mr. SPENCE. That would come un- 
der this bill. But if you did not enact 
this bill every one of those homes if 
there are additional homes, would be 
built by the Government, would be owned 
by the Government, and would be rented 
by the Government. The Government 
now owns the homes there. Not long 
ago a delegation came to my office and 
said they wanted to make an adjust- 
ment of the rents that they paid to the 
Government. All that will be obviated 
and the Government will not have to 
build these homes directly if they can 
get private enterprise under the favor- 
able conditions that will prevail under 
this act, to build them; and I think pri- 
vate enterprise will be able to build 
them. 

Mr. BAKER. Oak Ridge is in the dis- 
trict I represent. If this amendment 
were adopted striking out the word 
“service” then as to the future would it 
mean that in Oak Ridge or any other 
AEC community they would have to 
have some different method of school 
system? 

Mr. SPENCE. A different what? 
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Mr. BAKER. A different method of 
school system, sewers, water and so 
forth. 

Mr. SPENCE. If they could not es- 
tablish that themselves, and the Gov- 
ernment would be prohibited from do- 
ing it, of course they would not have it. 
They would have to afford it or they 
would not have that. A condition might 
exist where you created a facility, where 
you created a police department or a 
fire house and you would have nobody 
to service it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time. of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again 
expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr, Chairman, Į 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had this mat- 
ter before us for a long time. A great 
many weeks were put in on this by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Now the cat has just jumped out of the 
bag. We are going to take out educa- 
tion so that they can get the bill passed 
because they know they could not get 
it ‘passed without striking that out of 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never mentioned 
that anybody was or is a socialist around 
here although I have heard all about 
these beautiful things that have been 
passed which were socialistic. But when 
I build a house and pay for it, and I 
work 15 or 20 years to pay for it, and 
you ask me to build a house for some- 
body else and take the money out of my 
pocket, that is socialism because that 
other fellow had just as much of an 
opportunity to build a house as I did. 

If we get into a critical defense area, 
like that represented by the gentleman 


from Tennessee, at Oak Ridge, the Fed- 


eral Government pays for all those serv- 
ices. Why should it not? It is a Fed- 
eral Government installation and it 
should. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I doubt the gentleman’s 
construction, although I have a high re- 
gard for the gentleman’s ability. Oak 
Ridge is expanding, there are hundreds 
of new units, and if this amendment is 
adopted, would that preclude the ex- 
panded areas from having the advantage 
of a school system, water, fire preven- 
tion and so forth? That is a very serious 
question. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Government 
owns Oak Ridge, it owns the land that 
is all fenced up around it. It owns the 
land. So if somebody comes in from the 
outside the Federal Government could 
charge them for teaching the children 
just the same as we do if somebody comes 
from the outside into our district. 

Mr. Chairman, we just went through 
a pretty big World War—World War 
II. All of these big installations and all 
of the construction were adequately 
taken care of and it will be taken care 
of now, because the industries of this 

country are capable of producing any- 
thing. I do not believe we need to be 
in such a hurry, even if we do get all 


of this propaganda from the State De- 
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partment and the War Department about 

how we are going to be mowed down 
into dust in a year or so. They are just 
trying to frighten you. There is no more 
reason to believe that Russia is going 
to fight us than there is reason to be- 
lieve any other absurdity. 

These bills that come in here under 
the guise of national defense to have 
these Socialistic measures put on the 
books is all wrong. Does anybody deny 
that what Oscar Ewing stands for is 
socialism? If any of you deny it, you 
are about the only ones who do, because 
everybody in this country knows that 
they are socialistic. There is socialized 

else of that naz, 

ture, and under this bill he may build a 
hospital, man it, and nobody can deny 
that he does it. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is well that we 
look with a little suspicion on this bill 
and listen to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan who is afraid that this country may 
go socialistic or communistic. Every 
other country has done so. This coun- 
try can do it if they get that subtle kind 
of education, and we are just preparing 
them for it when we give them these 
little doses in easy drops, and they take 
it, and the first thing you know, the chil- 
dren will not want to take care of their 
mothers and fathers any more like they 
did when we were boys and girls. So, 
I think we better do a lot of thinking and 
accept some of these amendments that 

. soften it up; yes, take the one offered by 
the chairman of the committee, and the 
other gentleman who was once the chair- 
man. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to speak on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. Wotcortr] for just a moment, which 
seeks to remove community services as 
defined at the bottom of page 47 and the 
top of page 48. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have some 
knowledge of this subject, because I have 
served on the Atomic Energy Committee 
for about 5 years, and I have visited 
these atomic-energy towns. Ihave been 
on subcommittees that have investigated 
the subject tof community facilities and 
community services. In my opinion this 
is an absolute and necessary safeguard. 
We are building these projects for the 
purpose of national defense in unincor- 
porated areas, such as Aiken, S. C., and 
Paducah, Ky. Now, you cannot go into 
those areas and expect the people who 
move into those towns that are built, or 
aggregation of houses that are built, to 
pay the taxes, to produce the money to 
operate the community facilities which 
may build for them. Therefore, the 
Federal Government must, of necessity, 
operate these facilities for the time be- 
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ing, for the time that it is necessary to 
give them those services, and, further, if 
you leave these towns without these serv- 
ices and without any way of getting 
these services, they will labor under a 
severe handicap. There is no induce- 
ment for free enterprise to go in to these 
communities and run a fire department, 
there is no profit incentive to cause free 
enterprise to clean the streets, provide 
sewage and sanitation, garbage pick-up, 
and all that sort of thing. There is just 
no inducement there. Most of the com- 
munity services will be operated at a 
loss in these towns as they are in other 
Federal towns. The people are tran- 
sients. They will not put their roots 
down there permanently, and they are 
simply not interested in taxing them- 
selves. They go there for the purpose 
of obtaining employment in these de- 
fense industries, and when the defense 
industries shut down, which they might 
do in a year or two, they move away. 
Now you will not get them to go there 
in the first place if you do not have a 
school and school teachers in the schools. 
They will not go there unless you have 
fire protection and waterworks and 
water in the waterworks that any com- 
munity needs. 

We must not forget that these defense 
communities are just as much a part of 
the national defense as a bomber or & 
battleship. Their one purpose and jus- 
tification is production for national 
defense. 

They are an obligation of the Federal 
Government as a direct result of Federal 
action. These obligations should not be 
charged to adjoining towns, county gov- 
ernments, or local schools and sanitation 
districts. In most cases these local 
bodies are at or near their bond-funding 
limit. In no case should they be forced 
to bear the burden alone, of a national- 
defense effort which happens to be lo- 
cated in their area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. HOLMES]. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, may 
I address my remarks to the chairman 
of the committee, as I have some ques- 
tions I should like to ask him? 

In the city of Richland, Wash., the 
center of the Hanford Engineering 
Works, we have an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission city, unincorporated, of approxi- 
mately 25,000 people. That city and 
the contiguous area, with many of the 
towns, has been ruled a critical defense 
area by the Critical Defense Area Com- 
mission. They will be expanding the 
city of Richland and they will be ex- 
panding the contiguous towns with de- 
fense housing. Will they not in turn 
have to expand the services necessary 
for the unincorporated town of Rich- 
land to take care of those expanded 
housing facilities? 

Mr. SPENCE. Absolutely. 

Mr. HOLMES. Under certain con- 
ditions, if they expand rapidly, will they 
not have to put in additional facilities 
even in those contiguous towns to take 
care of the new housing going into those 
towns? S 

Mr. SPENCE. No doubt about that. 
You would have a very unsanitary con- 
dition there, otherwise. 
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Mr. HOLMES. That is the question 
I wanted answered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER]. t 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been a Member of this House 
for 9 years. During that 9 years I am 
sure that had we adopted all the pro- 
grams that President Truman and his 
New Deal crowd wanted us to adopt we 
would have had a complete socialization 
of this country. 

The chairman of this committee, Mr. 
SPENCE, says he does not believe in so- 
cialism, but all you need to do is dig up 
the Spence bill and read it. It is a 
complete blueprint for socialism, where 
you would smother free enterprise. It is 
a slow, creeping paralysis and plan which 
is nothing more than a first cousin to 
communism. Iam not accusing the gen- 
tleman of believing in the bill, because 
recently he said the bill was dead and 
he did not want to have anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. No hearing was ever 
had upon that bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman disowns it? 

Mr. SPENCE. No report was ever 
made on it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman did introduce it? 

Mr. SPENCE. It did not entirely ex- 
press my views, either. I dropped it in 
the hopper, but that is the extent of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I certainly 
appreciate that admission, because 
someone got the gentleman to introduce 
it. What is the plan of the New Deal? 
Socialized housing, socialized medicine, 
socialized education, a complete over- 
haul of the institutions of this country 
with valley authorities and regimenta- 
tion. That is a blueprint for socialism. 
It was in a bill which the gentleman says 
now he did not follow, and I do not 
blame him. I would not, either. 

George Washington, that great Ameri- 
can, on December 26, one day after 
Christmas, 1776, when he was facing the 
Hessians across the river at Trenton, 
N. J., when this new Republic was in se- 
rious trouble, issued a famous order, 
which read like this: “Let only Ameri- 
cans be on guard tonight.” I say to you, 
my colleagues, if we are going to stop 
some of the socialistic program we had 
better adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcortr] and stop this socialism, and 
“let only Americans be on guard to- 
night.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose we on this side as long as we re- 
main here will have to listen to the 
tirades about socialism and communism 
and watch the men on the other side 
wrap themselves in the American flag. 
Some of us may be here long enough to 
see them, some day, come forth with 
some real, tangible, concrete ideas that 
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will advance Americanism, something 
other than their tirades and empty talk. 

There is nothing in this bill that will 
promote socialism or communism. We 
have tried to put into this bill the lessons 
we learned from our experience during 
World War II. Under this bill we will 
have no more slums, we will create no 
more slums, we will create no com- 
munistic or socialistic housing. In every 
community that needs housing, that does 
not have the finances to build com- 
munity facilities, this bill will give private 
free enterprise the opportunity to create 
private housing. The bill will also pro- 
vide the community facilities without 
which the housing is uninhabitable. As 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] 
very properly pointed out, your fire 
houses and your fire engines are useless 
if you do not have the water and the 
manpower with which to operate them 
in the event of a fire? What good is your 
house without the sanitary facilities? 
Do you want to herd these defense work- 
ers into these communities, and then say, 
“Shift for yourself and get along with- 
out any health facilities and without 
sanitation.” If you do not build these 
community facilities in these new com- 
munities, and you do not provide the 
wherewithal to serve them, then let us 
not appropriate any money for the de- 
fense effort. Bring it to an end now. If 
you are sincere in your desire to build 
up this Government so that it can fight 
the enemy you are always talking about 
from within and without, then you will 
pass this bill as it has been presented to 
you by the committee. You thereby help 
these communities to build up in the 
American way, under the American 
standard of living, and we will have no 
more slums, and we will have no unsani- 
tary conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment because 
of the peculiar condition at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., which is in the district that I 
have the honor to represent. As I see it, 
too much discussion has been about the 
bill, rather than about this amendment. 
The amendment is to strike out com- 
munity services which would mean edu- 
cation, fire and water facilities in these 
Government-owned plants or so-called 
company towns. I am against socialism 
and company towns. But I feel if a 
place like Oak Ridge, existing as it does 
now with thirty or forty thousand peo- 
ple, and in the process of rapid expan- 
sion with hundreds of units, is to be de- 
prived of the privilege of fire protection 
and water and sewage disposal and edu- 
cational facilities which these people 
now have, then I shall vote against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 


` recognize the gentleman for that pur- 


pose. 
Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, let us put away the smoke screen 
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about this bill. Consider one of the 
plants, an atomic-energy plant in South 
Carolina, just across the river from my 
distrizt. Nobedy there wanted this 
plant. Nobody asked for this plant. No- 
body wants it now. It was imposed on 
them by the Government of the United 
States. For what? For the purpose of 
protecting our gallant sons who fight the 
battles for this country on every battle- 
field throughout the world to protect the 
lives of millions now and in the future. 
Why should one or two speakers brand 
this bill as socialism when people are 
being driven off 250,000 acres of land 
where an atomic-energy plant to be built 
will cost about a billion dollars and when 
you cannot spend over $100,000,000 for 
facilities, services, and so forth, on all the 
atomic-energy plants and all other criti- 
cal defense areas. Do you not want to do 
justice to these people when you drive 
them from their homes and take the land 
off the tax rolls? Do you tell me that you 
are not going to give facilities to the 
people when the Government is taking 
their land? What do you mean? Is that 
socialism? If so, you will brand most of 
the fair-mindea and reasonable men as 
£vucialists. ‘the idea of anybody saying 
that this is socialistic. Are you people 
who are opposed to this bill advocating 
that it is not right to get the money from 
the Federal Government for facilities 
and services when the local people can- 
not supply it and the Government is 
taking their lands off the tax rolls, tak- 
ing three towns, schools, and everything 
else. You cannot get the guaranty from 
the FHA except to build the houses. 
Why? I repeat, the service of these 
atomic-energy plants is for all the people 
of the Nation. Why should the local 
people bear more than their share of the 
burden? Here you are, driving these 
people from their homes, saying to them, 
“You cannot have a schoolhouse; you 
cannot have your land to pay taxes. Go 
away and find your home.. That is the 
way America is going to treat you.” For 
God’s sake, vote down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McKinnon]. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
too, among many others in this Cham- 
ber, believe in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and in the things that have made 
America great. One of those great prin- 
ciples is to pay back our obligations. 
When we go into this defense program 
we create great military installations 
around the country, and we, as a Fed- 
eral Government, create a lot of impact 
problems in adjacent communities. It 
is up to the Federal Government, just 
the same as it is up to us as individuals, 
to take care of the obligations we create. 
That is why we attempt, in the commu- 
nity facilities and services section of this 
bill, to recognize the principle that the 
Government should pay its way. If it 
puts in a big installation in South Caro- 
lina or Texas or California, or any other 
place, then instead of putting that obli- 
gation upon a little community, we 
should by all rights assist that com- 
munity in taking care of the obligation 
that the Federal Government creates. . 
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Now, let us read what is in the bill 
and see what the bill provides. Turn to 
pages 4 and 5 and you will notice that 
under the terms of the bill the Federal 
Government does not go in and create 
these facilities or render this service it- 
self. It only assists the local government 
in carrying out the obligation. It recog- 
nizes the principles of States’ rights. 
The only time the Federal Government 
comes in to administer the service is 
when there is no local government or 
when the local government demonstrably 
is unable to do the job. Therefore, the 
Federal Government is not moving in 
and establishing a social-welfare pat- 
tern. It is assisting a local community 
to discharge the responsibility that has 
been created by the Federal Government. 

I think it is up to us to discharge that 
responsibility. It is a principle we 
should adhere to. That is all this sec- 
tion provides—that we shall assist by 
financial aid those communities which 
suffer from the impact of a military or 
procurement program. It has no in- 
sidious socialism about it at all. It is 
merely the recognition of a problem that 
we create, and the discharge of that 
obligation: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
defense housing and community facili- 
ties bill, S. 349, embodies urgent and es- 
sential legislation which is long past due. 
The mounting number of stories which 
are coming to all of us concerning the 
deplorable housing conditions of the 
families of servicemen is only one indi- 
cation of the need for this legislation. 
Many new defense plants are beginning 
to have increased difficulty in recruiting 
personnel because of the lack of hous- 
ing. The defense housing bill should 
have been enacted 6 months ago. It is 
up to us now to enact this bill quickly 
and provide adequate funds to do the 
job which needs to be done. 

This is a good bill as far as it goes, but 
there are not adequate amounts author- 
ized for necessary Federal housing or for 
the provision of community facilities and 
services. The bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of not more than $75,000,000 for 
housing and $100,000,000 for communi- 
ty facilities and services. 

It is a simple matter to determine the 
inadequacy of these authorizations. 
The bill limits the unit cost of federally 
provided permanent housing to nine, 
ten, and eleven thousand dollars, de- 
pending on whether it is a two-, three-, 
or four-bedroom unit. These limita- 
tions can be increased by not more than 
$1,000 in high cost areas. Thus, with 
these cost limits, not more than 6,500 
to 10,000 dwellings could be provided 
with the amount of money authorized 
by the bill. This will not take care of 
the families of military personnel. Pri- 
vate industry is reluctant to provide 
housing for them because it has no as- 
surance that there is a permanent need 
for it. Where it is plain that the need 


_for the housing will not continue, tem- 


porary housing of portable or movable 
character could be provided under the 


bill. However, experience has shown 
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that temporary housing, when all the 
costs are counted, costs almost as much 
@s permanent housing. 

Therefore the report of the Johnson 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee covered only three mili- 
tary camps. The subcommittee report- 
ed shocking housing conditions at these 
three camps for the families of service- 
men, This demonstrates beyond doubt 
that the total authorization in this bill 
could be used for housing for the fam- 
ilies of servicemen and their needs would 
still not be met. 

In addition to the need of the fami- 
lies of servicemen is the need for hous- 
ing for defense workers in new defense 
plants and expanded defense industries. 
Private enterprise will be aided by the 
bill to provide such housing. In some 
places the uncertainty of the duration 
of the defense activity makes it unlike- 
ly that private enterprise, even with the 
aids provided in this legislation, will 
want to supply sufficient housing for in- 
migrating defense workers in these 
plants. In such areas the Federal Gov- 
ernment under this bill would provide 
the housing when it has made certain 
that private industry is not going to do 
it. Sufficient funds will be necessary, 
however. 

Housing, whether private or public, 
cannot serve the needs of defense work- 
ers unless there are community facili- 
ties and services, such as water, sewers, 
schools, hospitals, and fire and police 
protection. Local governments have 
been hard pressed to keep up with the 
increase in population, World War II 
needs, and the shifts in population oc- 
casioned by World War II. Many of 
them in financing necessary schools, wa- 
terlines and other community facilities 
and services have already reached their 
statutory debt limits. The evidence pre- 
sented to the Banking and Currency 
Committee makes it plain that they are 
not in a position without Federal assist- 
ance to furnish the necessary commu- 
nity facilities and services which will be 
needed to serve defense installations in 
their communities. 

The defense housing and community 
facilities bill should be passed imme- 
diately in order to meet these obvious 
needs. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Of course, if 
the Government undertakes to build 
these towns, it will cost the Government 
many times more than it would cost pri- 
vate enterprise to build the homes and 
the facilities provided under this bill, 
and they will be built only in critical 
areas. I hope the people understand 
that. Take Oak Ridge, and the other two 
atomic energy plants in the State of New 
Mexico and Washington State, it cost 
the Government last year more than a 
million dollars to operate them; just to 
operate the towns. I am talking about 
saving money. That is what this bill is 
designed for. It is to save money to the 
péople of this country so that free enter- 
prise can build the homes, and operate 
the facilities. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to answer the arguments the 
gentleman made that I have socialistic 
tendencies; I think everybody who knows 
me knows that I have no regard at all 
for socialism nor the principles it 
teaches. I think the charge of socialism 
is a pretty threadbare argument as ap- 
plied to every measure we bring up here 
designed to protect us during war. 
I think the gentlemen on the other side, 
for many of whom I have a very great 
affection and regard, must find some 
new arguments. I have been here for 
22 years, and in all of that time I have 
served under a Democratic administra- 
tion except the last 2 years of Presi- 
dent Hoover and the 2 years when 
JoE Martin was Speaker of the House. 
As long as you continue to pursue the 
course you are now following I think 
the Democratic Party will stay in power 
indefinitely, if you do not get some bet- 
ter arguments to attack progressive mea- 
sures that are offered. 

I hope you will not be destroyed; I 
want you to stay as the opposition party; 
we have been working with you too long; 
you have helped us too much; we want 
to keep you, but I want to say to you that 
if you do not soon get a different type 
of argument than to attack every pro- 
gressive measure that is offered I am 
afraid another party will take your place 
as our opposition and that would dis- 
tress me greatly. I mean that; we have 
fought you so long, we know you so well, 
we have done so well with you as the op- 
position. We have not stayed in here 
because of our virtues entirely; you have 
helped us, and we want you to help us 
in the future. 

This isa war measure. We are at war. 
We talk about giving the people these 
needed installations in defense areas 
where conditions are unsanitary, where 
there may be great health perils, and 
then hear you argue that to provide such 
services in such areas is to go socialistic, 
that just does not make sense; it does 
not make sense to me; it does not make 
sense to the American people I know. I 
hope you will try to find some better 
argument, some better reason to strike 
down the bills that the majority party 
offers to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The question was taken and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Worcorr) there 
were—ayes 98, noes 94. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN 
and Mr. WOLCOTT. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
122, noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—CRITICAL DEFENSE HOUSING AREAS, 
PROCEDURES FOR EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY, 
AND EXPIRATION DATE 
Sec. 101. (a) Notwithstanding any other 

provisions of this act, the authority con- 
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tained in titles II, III, or IV of this act shall 
not be exercised in any area unless the Pres- 
ident shall have determined that such area 
is a critical defense housing area. 

(b) No area shall be determined to be a 
critical defense housing area pursuant to 
this section unless the President finds that 
in such area the following conditions exist: 

(1) a new defense plant or installation 
has been or is to be provided, or an existing 
defense plant or installation has been or is 
to be reactivated or its operation substan- 
tially expanded; 

(2) substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such plant or installa- 
tion; and 

(3) a substantial shortage of housing re- 
quired for such defense workers or military 
personnel exists or impends which impedes 
or threatens to impede activities at such de- 
fense plant or installation, or that commu- 
nity facilities or services required for such 
defense workers or military personnel are not 
available or are insufficient, or both, as the 
case may be. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 6, after “area” insert “all.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoLE of Kansas: 

Page 1, line 9, change the word “titles” to 
read “title” and strike out “III, or IV.” 

Page 2, line 20, insert new subsections (c) 
and (d) as follows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this act, the authority contained in 
titles III, or IV of this act shall not be exer- 
cised in any area unless the President shall 
have determined that such area is an isolated 
or relatively isolated area. 

“(d) No area shall be determined to be an 
isolated or relatively isolated area pursuant 
to this section unless the President finds that 
in addition to all of the conditions set forth 
in subsection (h) such area is not within 
reasonable commuting distahce as deter- 
mined by the President to an established 
community.” j 

Page 4, line 11, change the words “a criti- 
cal defense housing area” to read “an iso- 
lated or relatively isolated area.” 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the House recently by a very narrow 
margin turned down the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
to eliminate the word “services” from the 
bill. 

What I am attempting to do is help 
people like the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Brown] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee and those others who have 
critical defense areas which are in iso- 
lated or semi-isolated areas. 

This amendment if adopted will pro- 
vide for Federally-built houses only in 
isolated or semi-isolated areas. It will 
also provide for the Government to ob- 
tain land to be developed for housing for 
defense purposes only in isolated or semi- 
isolated areas. 

Mr. Chairman, as this debate has pro- 
gressed we have seen a rather interest- 
ing confusion take place upon the floor. 
We have debated the bill in general 
terms. We have talked about the need 
for certain facilities and certain services 
and certain Government-built houses, 
and we have discussed them in general 
terms. But the people who have pro- 
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posed the bill have debated it solely on 
the premise that we needed Government- 
built houses, facilities, and services in 
isolated or semi-isolated areas. 

There are in this country, of course, 
let us say half a dozen such areas which 
are critical, and in which Government- 
built houses may be necessary, in which 
the Government may be required to pro- 
vide facilities and services. If that is 
true, then we should permit that to be 
done, but we should limit the bill to such 
an extent that the facilities with the 
services with the Government-built 
houses, with the acquisition of land for 
housing development, be only in those 
areas. 

I repeat, what this amendment does 
is permit the building of Government 
houses, permit the use of Government 
facilities and Government services, per- 
mit the acquisition of land for defense 
purposes, only in isolated or semi-iso- 
lated areas. That is all the amendment 
does. 

Mr. Chairman, a little over a year ago 
I visited England, and there I saw what 
occurred when the Government built 
houses. At that time not a single house 
could be built by a single individual or 
corporation. All housing in England at 
that time was built by the central gov- 
ernment or by the town and county 
planning board or by some municipality. 
Not a single house was built by an indi- 
vidual, and not a single house was per- 
mitted to be built by an individual. 
Whether that is socialism or not, I think 
it is bad. Whether it is this ism or that 
ism—I think it is bad. I think if we per- 
mit ourselves to pass legislation which 
will be the foot in the door to permit 
Government agencies to determine 
where and how houses shall be built and 
for whom they shall be built, without 
any limitation, and under the guise of 
defense housing, then we shall rue the 
day as long as we live. 

Mr. MULTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Under the gentle- 
man’s amendment, would he say that 
Wichita, Kans., would be included as a 
semi-isolated or isolated area? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Wichita, Kans., 
is definitely not a semi-isolated or iso- 
lated community. If the Government 
builds a defense installation on the out- 
skirts of Wichita to such an extent that 
the people working there are not within 
commuting distance of Wichita, then 
under the definition of my amendment, 
the plant would be in an isolated or 
semi-isolated area. The thing I am say- 
ing is that you cannot declare that 
Wichita is an isolated area, but there 
are areas very near Wichita which 
might be semi-isolated and under my 
amendment you would be able to provide 
housing built by the Government, and 
you would be able to provide community 
facilities and services for that area. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman what he had in mind as to 
isolated or semi-isolated areas so far as 
population entered into the picture, but 
I believe the gentleman has answered 
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the question sufficiently to clarify the 
point I had in mind. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Under your definition, 
I believe, you are in agreement that 
these areas, which thus far have been 
designated as critical defense areas, do 
need this help which we are seeking to 
give them under this bill. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. No; I do not 
agree with the gentleman. I say those 
areas like Wichita and Kansas City and 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh are not isolated 
areas, and we should not provide Gov- 
ernment-built houses in those closely 
compacted areas. 

Mr. MULTER. It is not a question of 
Government-built houses. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. It certainly is. 

Mr. MULTER. Under this bill we are 
trying to provide defense housing. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Yes; but you 
do not limit it to that. 

Mr. MULTER. It must be done by 
private enterprise, and the Government 
does not step in until private enter- 
prise fails. The question I am asking 
the gentleman is: Do these critical de- 
fense areas need defense housing? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. That begs the 
question. Unless you pass the amend- 
ment I have offered, you will permit Gov- 
ernment houses to be built in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City, and you will 
permit the Government to go into those 
areas and provide community facilities 
and community services. You will per- 
mit the Government to go in and buy 
land for development unless you have 
this limitation. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us see if what the 
gentleman says is so. In these areas, is 
private enterprise ready to go in and 
build? Will private enterprise build 
housing in these areas? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. They will if 
the Government will permit them to do 
so. If you are willing that the Govern- 
ment permit them to do so, then you 
will vote for my amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Does the Government 
stop them from doing it now? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Yes; it is stop- 
ping them from building in Topeka, 
Kansas City, and in Wichita, Kans., to- 
day, and in many other areas, 

Mr. MULTER. How is the Govern- 
ment stopping them from doing it now? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. By regulation 
X and by channeling critical material 
away from them, and by other regula- 
tions which the Government has placed 
upon them to strangle the building in- 
dustry in those areas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman uses 
the phrase “within a reasonable com- 
muting distance.” How far would you 
say a reasonable commuting distance 
would be in, let us say, South Carolina or 
Kansas? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I will admit 
that I do not know. I admit that it is 
rather difficult, but I will say further 
that that is a reasonable suggestion. 
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It is a reasonable distance, which, if these 
agencies are able to determine other 
problems in connection with housing, 
certainly they can determine what a rea- 
sonable distance is. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the géntleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Augusta, 
Ga., is just across the river from Aiken, 
S.C. It is so overcrowded the people can 
hardly walk on the streets. What would 
Augusta do under your amendment? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Under my 
amendment they now have, under a law 
which was passed by this Congress, aid 
and assistance for community facilities, 
for education, for health, and other 
things which Augusta now has. It does 
eliminate any metropolitan area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman please point out the law? 
That is something we have not been 
able to find yet. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I do not re- 
member the number of it, but it was 
approved by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. You mean 
the community facilities? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Yes; educa- 
tion and health. Health facilities are 
assisted by other legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Up to this 
time we cannot find any law by which 
we can get any relief at all. That is the 
reason we want this bill passed. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. If your local 
community is a metropolitan area, 
the Government should not grant it 
community facilities. I am talking 
about a municipality where you have all 
of your local facilities. That is the issue. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Thirty-six 
thousand people are moving there to 
work. That means there are over a hun- 
dred thousand people just across the 
river. They do not have any place to 
live. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Augusta has 
the benefit of the taxes received from 
those people living in that area. That 
is the issue and it is a simple issue. If 
you want to grant money to those met- 
ropolitan areas to build schools, to pro- 
vide facilities and to provide services, 
then you should turn down this amend- 
ment. Otherwise, you should vote 
for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment pro- 
vides that the provisions relating to the 
needed housing and the construction of 
needed housing and the acquisition of 
sites for that purpose shall not apply 
except to an area that is isolated or a 
relatively isolated area. What is a rela- 
tively isolated area? I do not know. I 
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would not like to give the power to any- 
one in Government, either the legisla- 
tive or the executive branch, to deter- 
mine. That is very broad power. In 
addition to that there is another strait 
jacket in the amendment. It provides 
that the President, in determining what 
is an isolated or a relatively isolated area, 
shall be confined to this condition, that 
such area is not within reasonable com- 
muting distance, as determined by the 
President, to an established community. 
In some places 50 miles would be a rea- 
sonable commuting distance. In other 
places, it might be a few miles, possibly. 
That is giving the people who have 
charge of the administration of this act 
a lot of power and a lot of authority. Let 
us for the moment confine our discus- 
sion to the Aiken, S. C., project, where 
they are going to spend a lot of money 
on this hydrogen bomb plant. Aiken, 
S. C., is only about 25 miles from Au- 
gusta, Ga., just across the river. There 
are good highways from Augusta, Ga., 
to Aiken, S. C., and the area that will be 
occupied by this enormous plant. If this 
amendment should be adopted and an 
effort is made by someone who has the 
money and would like to have a little 
Government help for facilities and serv- 
ices to build houses nearer this plant, 
objection would be urged ard would be 
sustained, for the reason that the one 
in charge of the administration of the 
act would say that that is within rea- 
sonable commuting distance of Augusta, 
Ga, Also you would exclude such places 
as Wichita, Kans., Fort Worth, Tex., and 
other places. Therefore this would ef- 
fectively scuttle and destroy this hous- 
ing bill. ‘ 

This bill goes much further than just 
building houses for some; this is a war 
measure, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee pointed out a while ago; this is a 
war measure. As the gentleman from 
Georgia pointed out, the people down in 
South Carolina did not want this proj- 
ect, but the great Federal Government 
went in there and took over 250,000 
acres. The Federal Government neces- 
Sarily dispossessed thousands of fami- 
lies, moving them out, and there are not 
very many people there to pay taxes. 
They destroyed three towns; there is no- 
body there to pay taxes. This is a new 
area, it is in the interest of the entire 
country, it is not socialism and commu- 
nism; it is fighting communism and so- 
cialism with the object of making our 
country strong and sufficiently strong 
militarily that our enemies will fear us 
and we will not likely have a war, and 
if we do have a war we can bring it to 
a successful conclusion. So I respect- 
fully suggest that this amendment along 
with those which we have been given no- 
tice will be proposed during this con- 
sideration will be defeated by an over- 
whelming vote for the purpose of better 
gaa our country’s military .secu- 
rity. 

I hope this amendment is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Spence) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the chair- 
man of the committee one or two ques- 
tions: I would like to know what is the 
process or the mechanics by which in- 
formation is brought to the attention of 
the President upon which he may make 
a determination or designation that any 
particular community is a critical de- 
fense housing area? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is left to the dis- 
cretion of the President. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Who brings that to 
his attention, is my question. 

Mr. SPENCE. The community brings 
it to his attention or he can use any 
means of information he may have or 
any information he may acquire. 

Mr.SCHWABE. And is that informa- 
tion ever made public? Or is that dis- 
eretionary with the President? 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think that in- 
formation will be published in any Fed- 
eral Register or anything of the kind. 
It is information upon which the Pres- 
ident acts. 

Mr. SCHWABE. There are those in 
the community who may bring it to his 
attention and there are those who may 
oppose it. 

Mr. SPENCE. I guess there are. 

Mr. SCHWABE. The question is, Are 
they ever allowed to oppose each other 
or to know who are the opponents? 

Mr. SPENCE. I suppose the local 
community brings information first to 
him; the military department, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
interested persons would bring it to him. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I thank the gentle- 
man. Ihave information from the com- 
mittee that determines this to the effect 
that it may be brought to the attention 
of the President by any public official, 
Federal, State, or local, and that those 
are the chief sources of such informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think initially prob- 
ably the Atomic Energy Commission or 
the Secretary of Defense would bring it 
to him because they would know what 
they desire and what they needed, and 
the President would probably make an 
investigation and act upon the informa- 
tion brought to him. I think there 
should be some presumption in favor of 
the President doing his duty. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Then after the mat- 
ter is brought to the attention of the 
President by someone, the local com- 
munity, State, Federal, or local officer, 
then is there a hearing to be afforded to 
those who might want to oppose? 

Mr.SPENCE. No. The President acts 
upon the information that is brought 
to him. I do not see any reason why 
there should be a hearing. The Presi- 
dent is acting in the interests of the 
national defense and probably an ex- 
peditious decision is necessary. I do not 
see that would induce the 
President to declare an area critical, a 
defense housing area, unless it were 
true. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I happen to know, 
Mr. Chairman, that there are pending 
a number of these situations today where 
they are under consideration by the com- 
mittee that is delegated to handle this 
situation. There are no public hearings 
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granted, there is no opportunity pre- 
sented for anyone to oppose it, whether 
it be the Chamber of Commerce or the 
civic bodies of the community, the mu- 
nicipal organization or whatnot. No one 
is allowed to know who gave the infor- 
mation and who has asked for the area 
to be considered and designated by the 
President as a critical defense housing 
area. 

May I suggest to you that the Federal 
Reserve Board of Cleveland, Ohio, in a 
bulletin issued on July 21, 1951, sum- 
marizes the advantages and the disad- 
vantages that may follow where such 
an area is so designated, and I want 
especially to call your attention to No. 4 
of the disadvantages in which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, district, said in its bulletin of July 
21, 1951, these words: 

A fourth disadvantage is perhaps the chief 
one, at least as far as major diversified indus- 
trial areas are concerned. At the time the 
Critical Areas Committee certifies a given 
community as being a critical area, it noti- 
fies other Federal agencies of this fact. It 
recommends that no additional facilities, 
procurements, or military activities be lo- 
cated in the area if alternative locations offer 
more ample community resources. In other 
words companies seeking additional defense 
contracts could be severely handicapped if 
operating in a critical defense area. This 
would be particularly true if such contracts 
were of a size as to require the company to 
expand its operations and to recruit labor 
from other areas. 


It behooves us to watch carefully what 
we are doing here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument made by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sp Eck] was extremely touching, and I 
hope that the Republicans will take it to 
heart. His solicitude for the future of 
the Republican Party should make us 
all weep, especially when we remember 
how the New Deal and the Pendergast 
machine in Washington have seduced 
Republicans who were forgetful of the 
principles on which our Government is 
based, who were personally ambitious 
by high places in the administration. 
Apparently he is fearful that without 
a party of loyal opposition his party 
will ruin the Nation. Do not follow 
his advice. He said we would have to 
get some new principles, or new pro- 
grams, something that was liberal and 
progressive. Now, we cannot even win 
along that line, because there is not a 
thing that his party has not given away 
money, principles, independence of the 
Nation, the freedom of the individual. 
I noticed in the press just yesterday 
where the administration intends to 
spend a million or two hiring somebody 
to go over and find out if Burma can- 
not use a little more of the taxpayer's 
money. Now, with that kind of a pro- 
gram how in the wide, wide world can 
Republicans become more liberal—when 
you are paying advocates of spending 
who are always at a loss on how to spend 
more, a million dollars to discover a way 
to give away additional dollars? The 
hundred and twelve billion we have given 
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to other nations is not enough, he 
gages. But, there is not much we can 
do about it. Some of the folks say I 
am always “agin” everything. Of course, 
the Ten Commandments are also against 
a lot of things. Do I hear anyone argu- 
ing against the Ten Commandments? 
But, I do think if the Republicans would 
adhere to principles, that is, the prin- 
ciples of the party that some of us seem 
to have forgotten, if we would adhere 
to those principles and make an aggres- 
sive fight here on the floor day after 
day—and we are away behind our peo- 
ple—I have an idea that maybe we could 
politically skin these fellows over on that 
side of the aisle if we could save the 
money they have spent buying votes. 
And, I go away back to the report of a 
Democratic committee which investi- 
gated conditions in Texas and reported 
the use of Federal money for political 
purposes, and going over to this other 
one where they investigated conditions 
in the gentleman’s home State, another 
committed the use of the tax dollar to 
influence votes, a use which resulted in 
the election of a great statesman—that 
is, I assume he is a great statesman—to 
the other body. They came in and said 
that the money appropriated to take 
care of the old people, the unfortunates, 
and the needy had been used to buy 
votes. Now, that was a Democratic com- 
mittee; that was not a “dirty Republi- 
can” committee that conducted that 
hearing, made that report. That was 
not dirty Republicans who dug that up. 
Right now there is information—it was 
not secret at all, because I do not pre- 
tend to have any secret information— 
but they are doing something up here 
around Toledo that is not what it ought 
to be, and I understand that one of the 
Cabinet officers has tried to cover that 
up, and has been sending word or advice 
to some fellow on the Democratic side 
to let it ride or go easy for the present. 
The suggestion was made: “Why, we 
should not go into that; we should not 
disclose that, because the confidence of 
the people in the Democratic Party in 
the administration will be destroyed.” 
You cannot destroy something that does 
not exist. 

I should say something about the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], who 
argued that we must have housing for 
workers at a certain plant, too. He said 
that here we are, and we would have 
to take some action. Sure. You fellows 
on that side of the aisle are the most 
skillful, adroit and successful in getting 
us, this country, I mean, into a hole, a 
spending and trouble-making group such 
as has never existed on this country at 
least since I came here in 1935. And, 
what are you doing? First you got us 
into a World War; then you frightened 
us to death with the threats unless we 
spend and waste over $100,000,000,000 
we will get into another world war, 
and that war threat calls for some- 
thing else; that calls for atomic plants, 
it calls for $56,000,000,000, for $4,800,000,- | 
000, for $8,500,000,000—yes, let us just 
say billions and leave the number to the 
future. You are buying, he said, some- 
thing like 250,000 acres—I do not know 
just what it was, maybe I am wrong, but 
you would have a lot of land, and then 
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you must have housing there. Sure, sure. 
One thing leads to another, it is just like 
that broad and easy road that leads to 
destruction. But that road is a slippery 
and deceptive one and will eventually 
lead us to national disaster, the loss of 
our individual freedom. That is the road 
we are traveling. And the gentleman 
points down it with pride. Shove us in 
and then ask our help to bail the Nation 
out. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 102. In order to assure that private 
enterprise shall be afforded full opportunity 
to provide the defense housing needed wher- 
ever possible, in any area which the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the authority contained in 
section 101 hereof, has declared to be a crit- 
ical defense housing area— 

(a) first, the number of permanent dwell- 
ing units (including information as to types, 
rentals, and general locations) needed for 
defense workers and military personnel in 
such critical defense housing area shall be 
publicly announced by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; 

(b) second, residential credit restrictions 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 
shall be relaxed in such manner and to such 
extent as the President determines to be 
appropriate and necessary to obtain the 
production of housing needed in such area 
for defense workers or military personnel; 

(c) third, the mortgage insurance aids 
provided under title II of this act shall be 
made available to obtain the production of 
housing needed in such area for defense 
workers or military personnel; and 

(d) fourth, no permanent housing shall 
be constructed by the Federal Government 
under the provisions of title III hereof except 
to the extent that private builders or eli- 
gible mortgagees have not, within a period 
of not less than 90 days (as the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator shall 
specify) following public announcement of 
the availability of such mortgage insurance 
aids under title II of this act, indicated 
through bona fide applications (which are 
eligible for approval) for exceptions from 
such residential credit restrictions or for 
mortgage insurance or guaranty that they 
will provide the housing determined to be 
needed in such area for defense workers and 
military personnel and publicly announced 
as provided by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 5, after “announced”, insert 
“and printed in the Federal Register.” 

Page 3, line 25, after “applications”, strike 
out “(which are eligible for approval) .“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 3, following line 6, strike out subsection 
(b) and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) second, residential credit restrictions 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 
shall be suspended for such period or periods 
as the President shall determine to be ap- 
propriate and necessary to obtain the pro- 
duction of housing needed in such area for 
defense workers or military personnel,” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it 
will be recalled that by quite an over- 
whelming majority we wrote this pro- 
vision into the Defense Production Act. 
In conference, as a matter of compro- 
mise, so we would not have to stay there 
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another night, we yielded with the un- 
derstanding that this amendment would 
be offered when this housing bill was 
taken up for consideration. 

The language of the bill as it appears 
presently has as one of the standards 
that must be met before the area is 
designated a ritical housing area that 
regulation X shall be relaxed in such a 
manner and to such extent as the Presi- 
dent determines to be appropriate and 
necessary to obtain the production of 
housing needed in such area for defense 
workers or military personnel. 

It was the opinion of this House when 
the Defense Production Act was passed, 
and it should continue to be the position 
which we should take, that in these areas 
where it is necessary to get the maxi- 
mum amount of production of building 
units, home units, regulation X should 
be suspended. 

I have made the statement, and I re- 
iterate, that there is no need for this 
bill in these areas provided they sus- 
pend regulation X and divert some ma- 
terials, if necessary, to these areas for 
the construction of housing units. 

The only way we can possibly get suf- 
ficient houses in these areas short of the 
Government’s building them itself is to 
suspend regulation X and allocate to 
the areas sufficient materials to assure 
sufficient housing. Unless you do those 
things you make it impossible for private 
enterprise to build the homes and make 
it necessary for the Federal Government 
to come in and build the homes. 

It seems to me this amendment is an- 
other key which locks this door which so 
many people have been knocking at so 
long. On the other side of this door 
lies danger to America. I know that 
statements so far today along that line 
have not had too much effect, but I am 
going to continue to make such state- 
ments with the hope that some time 
enough people will be converted to the 
American system to guarantee its per- 
petuation. 

As we did in the defense production 
act, so we should do in this bill. We 
should suspend regulation X in these 
critical defense areas until such time as 
th President finds there have been 
sufficient housing units constructed to 
meet the demand. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather surprising 
to hear the gentleman from Michigan 
make his argument in support of the 
amendment he has just offered. I 
thought he was one of the strongest and 
foremost advocates for credit control as 
one of the ways of beating inflation. He 
now tells us that what we must do is to 
suspend regulation X. That is the regu- 
lation by which we control real-estate 
credit. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. You are talking 
about using credit controls to control 
production. If you charge me with being 
in favor of credit controls to prevent 
infiation—I am—at the source of the 
credit, which is the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and nowhere else, 
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Mr. MULTER. Then, I understand, 
you are opposed to regulation X in non- 
defense areas as well as in defense areas? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman has 
asked me a question, and has invited an 
answer. I will give the gentleman this 
answer: That the credit which is con- 
trolled under regulation X and the credit 
which is controlled selectively under reg- 
ulation W has no more effect on the 
volume and velocity of credit to the point 
where it effects the value of our cur- 
rency than you would if you rested your 
hand slightly on a child’s toy balloon and 
tried to prevent its inflation. 

Mr. MULTER. What this amend- 
ment would do is prevent the control of 
credit in those areas where you need it 
most. The bill now provides that in 
those areas which are declared to be 
critical defense housing areas, regula- 
tion X be relaxed so that you then may 
get the construction of housing there— 
not in unlimited quantities but to the 
extent that you need it in the defense 
area. In other words, in order to de- 
termine that there is a critical defense 
housing shortage, the various agencies 
charged with the duty of making the de- 
termination, which include the Defense 
Production Authority, the Department 
of Labor, and the Home and Housing 
Finance Agency, must all get together 
and determine how many houses you 
need in this community because of the 
impact of defense installations. Having 
made that determination, they then say 
“We need a thousand or two thousand 
or five thousand housing units.” They 
then relax regulation X in that area so 
that you can build and sell or rent the 
1,000, 2,000 or 5,000 units. What this 
amendment would do is to say that once 
you go into the area and make that de- 
termination that you need 1,000, 2,000, 
or 5,000 units, you suspend regulation X 
and let the builders rush in and do all the 
building they like free of any regulation 
and free of control. If you are going 
to do that, then you do not need any 
of the control features which we wrote 
into the Defense Production Act, and we 
do not need this bill either. You will 
then let private industry go on its merry 
way and let them go into high cost areas 
where they can make the maximum 
profit. You will let them build there 
until the market is saturated. If you 
Suspend regulation X in the critical de- 
fense areas and let these builders do 
all the building they please, then you 
cannot channel the material into that 
area for defense housing that may be 
needed. Instead of getting the defense 
housing where you will need it, you will 
have maximum production of nonde- 
fense housing on which private enter- 
prise can make the maximum profit. 
That is not what we are trying to do 
under this bill. What we are trying to 
do is to make it possible to build first 
what you need in these defense areas 
for defense workers. In these times of 
emergency you must understand that 
you cannot let free enterprise run wild. 
When you do not have enough materials 
with which to build in every part of the 
country, you must channel the materials 
into the areas where you need it most. 
Once the emergency is taken care of 
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in the critical areas, you can let the 
materials go to these other areas. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. What disturbs 
me about an agency attempting to de- 
termine how many houses should be 
built is this: How can you or anyone 
else in a given area tell how many houses 
or what sort of facilities in those houses 
are necessary? How can you possibly 
come to that conclusion? 

Mr. MULTER. The answer to that is 
very simple. Up to the present time we 
have had from 30 to 40 or more different 
communities come in and say they are 
short of houses because of defense 
installations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. We declared those 
areas as critical defense-housing areas. 
No one has complained that you should 
not have done it. As a matter of fact, 
other areas have said, “We, too, should 
be declared critical defense-housing 
areas.” We are trying to correct the 
situation in those areas. This bill will 
help correct the situation. Other areas 
from time to time will come in and show 
that in accordance with the criteria laid 
down in this bill they, too, need help, 
and when they do that we can give them 
the help they are entitled to. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. But what Iam 
complaining about is that you are leav- 
ing it up to a board here in Washington 
to determine what type of houses, where 
they shall be located in every given criti- 
cal area in the United States. I do not 
believe, if the gentleman will permit me 
to say so, that that board can do an 
effective and good job. 

Mr. MULTER. But they are doing it, 
and in doing it they are relying on the 
people of your community. When your 
people come in and say, “This is our sit- 
uation, and we need X number of 
houses,” they either agree or disagree 
with you. They may say, “We do not 
agree. We say that you need Y number 
of houses.” 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The people in 
my community cannot determine it 
themselves. 

Mr. MULTER. Somebody must make 
the determination, and your people are 
the ones who will supply the facts. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. It could be 
more properly made by the people who 
need houses being able to buy them from 
people who will be able to construct 
them. Private enterprise has always 
had the best market in a free market. 

Mr. MULTER. That would be so if 
we were not confronted with the existing 
emergency, when you do not have a free 
market. You do not have that situa- 
tion today. We do not have enough ma- 
terials to go around. You must channel 
them into the areas that need therh more 
than others. There is no free market 
when production is not supplying enough 
to meet the demand. 
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The people in my city and State are 
clamoring for more housing. Should I 
say that since they can afford to buy the 
housing they should get first choice? I 
say to them that until the housing is 
furnished to the defense workers in the 
critical defense areas they must wait. 

To the builders in my community who 
want to continue their operations I say 
go and build first in the critical defense 
areas. When they are supplied come 
back and continue to help relieve our 
nondefense housing shortage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcortr]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Worcorr) 
there were—ayes 96, noes 91. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Worcorr and 
Mr. PATMAN. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 108, noes 105. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CrUMPACKER: 
On page 3, line 5, after the words “publicly 
announced” insert a comma and add the 
following words: “published in a newspaper 
having general circulation within the criti- 
cal defense housing area.“ 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
this section of the bill provides, in sub- 
stance, that private enterprise shall be 
given 90 days, after an area has been 
declared critical, to demonstrate readi- 
ness to provide the necessary housing. 
Their ability to do so would be predi- 
cated in the first instance on their re- 
ceiving actual notice of the action of the 
Federal Government in sufficient time 
to prepare the necessary plans. My 
amendment is designed to assure them 
such actual notice by providing that no- 
tice of the Government’s action in de- 
claring a particular region to be a criti- 
cal defense housing area shall be pub- 
lished in a newspaper of general circu- 
lation within the critical area. The 
committee amendment provides that no- 
tice shall be printed in the Federal Reg- 
ister. While it is true that the Federal 
Register has a very wide circulation, it is 
also true that the likelihood of the av- 
erage small private builder ever becom- 
ing aware of the contents of a notice 
printed in the Register is rather slim, 
I feel, therefore that adoption of my 
amendment is necessary to insure that 
such builders receive actual, as well as 
legal, notice. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I see 
no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in taking 


this time is to ask a question or two 
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about a part of the bill that has not 
been discussed a great deal. I assume 
it is the intention that existing housing 
facilities be used to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, first, so that housing will 
be provided, and, secondly, because it 
will save money. 

There is a housing project near a de- 
fense facility, a naval facility, that is 
being expanded. That housing facility 
is being operated by the housing au- 
thorities here in Washington under au- 
thority that expires on August 15. What 
does this bill do in reference to extend- 
ing that time? 

Mr. MULTER. I direct the gentle- 
man’s attention to section 611 of the bill, 
page 60. If this bill is adopted that time 
will be extended and we will be per- 
mitted to use existing facilities wher- 
ever possible, and such facilities that 
may need some repair and will not cost 
a much to repair so that they can be 
used. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The hous- 
ing project I first asked about was the 
Spencer Park housing project at Hast- 
ings, Nebr., near the naval ammuni- 
tion depot. Not many miles from there 
is another housing project, known as 
Harvard Courts at Harvard, Nebr. At 
one time that was declared surplus 
and was not being used. At the start of 
the Korean war it was taken off the 
surplus list and is now needed for hous- 
ing purposes. It is of good construc- 
tion, but it needs renovating and redec- 
orating and certain fixtures must be in- 
stalled. Is authority granted in this 
bill for the housing authorities to spend 
money on this type of a project, open it 
up and make it available for defense 
workers? And is it the intention of the 
committee that housing facilities such 
as the Harvard Courts be prepared for 
use and made available to tenants? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 3, line 1, strike out the word “per- 
manent.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment. In deter- 
mining a critical defense housing area 
the President, under the present lan- 
guage of the bill, must first ascertain 
the number of permanent dwelling units 
needed for defense workers and military 
personnel. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from building permanent units 
under the authority contained in this 
bill. 

On page 30, if this amendment is 
adopted, an amendment will be offered 
which will strengthen the authority of 
the Federal Government to build tempo- 
rary structures in critical areas and in 
isolated areas for the construction gangs 
that they are talking about down on the 
Savannah River, Paducah, Ky., and 
everywhere else where the area has 
already been designated to be a critical 
area. 

Now, do not become confused between 
temporary employment and permanent 
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employment in these areas. There is 
need for temporary housing. In many 
of these areas the construction gangs 
go in and construct the plants, and then 
they move off. You might call them 
barracks or construction shacks, but 
whatever you call them, they are on the 
job and they are interded to be demol- 
ished as soon as tie construction gang 
leaves and passes on to a new one. Then 
come the workers of the factories and 
the plants, and they must have perma- 
nent homes, and it is my contention 
that the permanent homes can be fur- 
nished by the application of the Wherry 
Act, if necessary, in these critical areas 
and isolated areas, and by the applica- 
tion of the amendment which we have 
-just adopted to suspend regulation X 
in these areas, with possibly more ma- 
terials allocated to these areas, all under 
laws which have been on the statute 
books for months. Consequently there 
is no need for any authority in this act 
‘to build permanent homes. That is why 
[ have stressed the difference between 
the temporary nature of the units and 
the desirability of giving the Federal 
Government authority to build tempo- 
rary structures, and the permanent 
structures which should not, under these 
circumstances, be built by the Federal 
Government. 

It is possible under this bill as it is 
written—I am going to emphasize this— 
it is possible under this bill as it is writ- 
ten to set up a socialized medicine pro- 
gram and a socialized education pro- 
gram. Laugh if you please when I use 
the word “socialism,” but you will not 
laugh 20 years from now if this country 
continues to go the way it has been go- 
ing in the last 15 years. You will re- 
member 20 years from now the warnings 
which were given you about what is hap- 
pening here in America. I say that un- 
der his bill you can set up a socialized 
medicine program, you can set up a so- 
cialized education program, and you can 
set up a socialized housing program. In 
these communities which are estab- 
lined as critical areas under the au- 
thority contained in this bill they can 
build their housing units and then lock, 
stock, and barrel transfer them over 
to the public housing program. So you 
can socialize medicines, you can social- 
ize education, and you can socialize 
housing under this bill. You do it if 
zon want to. I do not want any part 
of it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to announce 
that after the vote on this amendment 
I will move that the Committee rise. 

The gentleman again has talked about 
socialism. We have done everything we 
could to stimulate private enterprise to 
build these homes. We created a fund of 
$6,000,000,000 that is available for that 
purpose. We have stimulated them by 
insurance. If they do not act and we 
need the facilities and we need the 
homes, somebody has to build them; and 
the Government will have to build them 
if we are going to proceed with our de- 
fense effort. 

The ultimate purpose of this amend- 
ment is to strike from the bill the pro- 
vision giving the President the power to 
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build permanent homes. The President 
will then only have the power to build 
temporary homes. I know of nothing 
that will stimulate socialism or any other 
form of government inimicable to our 
Government more than to house the 
people permanently in temporary homes. 
That is what always has resulted when 
we have built temporary houses because, 
by reason of the increase in population, 
there has always been a housing shortage 
and a use for them and when they are 
built around centers of population they 
have turned into slums: 

Why tie the President’s hands: with 
regard to building permanent homes? 
In this bill there is a provision that as 
soon as the purposes for which these 
houses have been built no longer exist, 
they will be sold. Of course, they will 
be sold. But if you build temporary 
houses, nobody will buy them. The 
Government will have to maintain them, 
The Government will have to allow peo- 
ple to live there even though the con- 
ditions will be unsanitary, and even 
though they produce the slums, I do 
not see any reason in the world for the 
introduction of this amendment except 
to render the President less able to carry 
out the defense measures which are nec- 
essary to preserve our liberty—the liber- 
ties of which the gentleman ‘is always 
talking, the liberties that mean we will 
always beat down socialism whenever 
it raises its head. There certainly can 
be no argument offered for the extension 
of the building of temporary homes, if 
permanent homes can be built to house 
people decently under sanitary condi- 
tions, especially when they will be sold 
just as soon as the purpose for which 
they have been erected has been served. 
Do you think the Government wants to 
hold on to these houses after all the 
objectives have been achieved for which 
the houses were erected? Of course not. 
Then, you will find ready buyers for 
permanent homes. They will be disposed 
of, but the temporary housing will 
not be disposed of. The temporary 
houses will continue to be occupied by 
tenants much as the Lanham houses 
have been occupied, and when the order 
comes to destroy them the pressure will 
be so great that they cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this amend- 
ment be voted down. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated that 
there is no need for any Government con- 
struction of housing in defense areas be- 
cause private enterprise is providing all 
of the housing required. On the basis of 
what is now happening in my own dis- 
trict, as well as elsewhere throughout the 
country, I can tell you that this is not 
true. Private enterprise is not providing 
all the housing needed in the Savannah 
River area to support the atomic energy 
installation and other defense activities 
there. The basic reason for this is that 
existing mortgage lending and building 
practices, including the present pro- 
grams of FHA and VA, are geared to 
the normal needs of a community. The 
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needs created by the rapid expansion 
of a defense area, such as Savannah 
River, are substantially different from 
the usual needs of a community and are 
not capable of solution by the usual 
methods. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
taken over 250,000 acres of land in 
Aiken and Barnwell Counties, S. C. The 
Commission has detetrmined that none 
of their permanent employees can be 
housed on the reservation. The plant 
requires 6,000 persons directly employed. 
This means a permanent increase of up- 
ward of 30,000 people in this area—a 
population of about half the size of Au- 
gusta and more than four times the size 
of Aiken. It is impossible for Allendale, 

1, Sylvania, Waynesboro, and 
the other local communitiés to house 
these people. After a careful survey of 
the area and the requirements of the 
atomic energy installation, it was esti- 
mated that a minimum of 3,600 perma- 
nent housing units would be needed 
there this year. Of that number, plans 
for only a few hundred are under way, 
and only a handful of the rental hous- 
ing needed for the area is under con- 
struction. 

At the present time the only action 
which can be taken to assist in solving 
this emergency problem is the relaxation 
of the credit restrictions. Experience 
clearly shows that this action is not 
enough. 

Workers moving into this area need 
rental housing. The incentives provided 
by FHA insurance are not sufficient to 
induce builders to produce the quantity 
and type of rental housing needed. This 
is true not only in my district but at the 
Atomic Energy Commission installation 
at Paducah, Ky. At Paducah no addi- 
tional rental housing has been provided 
by private enterprise since credit con- 
trols were relaxed several months ago. 

Credit controls were relaxed and not 
a single house has been built at Paducah. 

Also, FHA insures mortgages only on 
the amount of housing which is within 
the long-term needs of the community. 
Lenders follow the same standards in 
making conventional mortgage loans. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is it not also true that 
the big financial institutions, the private 
money lenders, have retired from the 
mortgage market, and will not make 
loans? They certainly will not in my 
district where there is à very critical area, 
where the B-47’s are to be built. Private 
lending agencies said they will not make 
loans, although guaranteed by the FHA. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct; not only in his 
area but in other areas throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. LANHAM. They have gone on a 
sit-down strike. If the laborers did that 
they would be roundly criticized for it, 
but the big financial institutions are lit- 
erally on a sit-down strike for higher 
interest rates. 
` Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This prob- 
lem is encountered in almost every de- 
fense area. An example, in addition to 
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Savannah River, is Brazoria County, 
Tex. The largest community in the 
county is Freeport whose population in 
1950 was 6,008. It has been determined 
that there is a deficit there of some 
1,300 housing units for defense workers. 
Because of uncertainties as to the long- 
run operaticns of the defense industries 
in the locality, less than half of this defi- 
cit can be supplied under existing mort- 
gage-lending arrangements. The same 
problem has been encountered in a large 
number of areas where military installa- 
tions are the chief source of the difficul- 
ty. Fort Leonard Wood in Rolla, Mo., is 
an example. This is a temporary in- 
stallation, and the long-term need for 
housing by the small communities adja- 
cent is not large. It has been estimated 
that a deficit of some 7,000 family units 
exists. However, a survey by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency indicates 
that relaxation of credit controls will re- 
sult in the construction of only about 
250 units. 

Even with the additional assistance 
to private housing contained in title 
II of this bill, important parts of the de- 
fense housing need cannot be met by pri- 
vate enterprise. This is clear from our 
experience during World War II when 
even more liberal mortgage insurance 
was provided. Private enterprise can- 
not be expected to build where the need 
is purely temporary. In addition, there 
are areas in which the need is of such 
uncertain duration or in such location 
that private lenders are unwilling to fi- 
nance the needed housing even with in- 
sured loans. It may be necessary to 
bring workers into other areas, such as 
my district, on such a large scale and 
within such a short time that local build- 
ers cannot furnish the housing within 
the time required for defense purposes. 
Unless the Government builds in these 
cases, it is failing to do its part in the de- 
fense program. 

BANKS DID NOT STAGE SIT-DOWN STRIKE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understood the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
correctly, in his closing remarks he 
pointed out that this need should be con- 
strued as purely temporary. If the need 
is purely temporary, on what grounds 
would you build permanent houses? 
What would you do with the housing 
after the temporary need has expired? 
That might have something to do with 
the method of financing. I think the 
gentleman from Michigan is on entirely 
sound ground in opposing permanent 
structures. 

The other gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LAN HAN], has pointed out that in 
his opinion, as I understand it, lending 
institutions are on a sit-down strike. I 
do not kn-w what the gentleman meant 
by those remarks, but let us look at 
some of the cold-blooded facts in the De- 
fense Production Act passed about last 
September. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Wait until I make 
a point; then I want to yield to the gen- 
tleman because I think he will wish to 
change his remarks, The President of 
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the United States was given the power to 
approve voluntary agreements between 
lending agencies to restrict credit so as 
to cut down the forces of inflation. I 
ask the chairman of the committee to 
correct me if I am in error. Under that 
authority the President of the United 
States went to the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Reserve Board in turn 
went to the clearinghouse associations 
throughout the country, the membership 
of which is made up of the local banks 
of this country, and induced the clear- 
inghouse association to bring about 
these voluntary agreements to restrict 
credit and confine lending activities so 
that the fires of inflation and specula- 
tive loans would not be granted to the 
people of this country. If I am in error 
on that I call upon the chairman of this 
great Banking and Currency Committee 
to correct me. I yield for that purpose. 
There is silence. Those voluntary agree- 
ments went into operation. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think those state- 
ments are substantially correct, but how 
does that affect this situation? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The lending insti- 
tution itself entered into those agree- 
ments and credit has been restricted for 
the purpose of preventing this inflation 
from eating up the buying power of the 
savings of our people. 

Did the Treasury Department plead 
with the insurance companies, which 
companies had historically made loans 
for the construction of homes, apart- 
ment buildings, and so forth, to not sell 
Government bonds so as to raise money 
with which to furnish the dollars to 
finance homes? Go study the records 
of the Treasury Department. Now I 
think the gentleman from Georgia, if I 
understood him correctly—and I am 
going to yield to him—I think the gen- 
tleman from Georgia was unfair to the 
lending institutions in charging them 
with having staged a sit-down strike. 
I now yield to him, if he wishes. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia if he wishes 
me to. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that these voluntary agree- 
ments applied only to commercial loans 
and had no reference at all to loans on 
real estate and for building homes, es- 
pecially in critical defense areas; and I 
am sure the gentleman does not intend 
to say that the President has asked the 
insurance companies not to make such 
loans. In my own district there are 600 
units ready to go right now in Bartow 
County, were the money available. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
decline to yield any further, because I 
entirely disagree with the gentleman’s 
construction of voluntary agreements; I 
entirely disagree with it. 

You show me, if you please, where the 
President of the United States or the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Snyder, 
or the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the clearing- 
house association have put into the lan- 
guage directly or indirectly where credit 
was to be continued to be extended on 
these homes, 
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Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In just one mo- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr, McKINNON. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto conclude in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, for 
those who genuinely oppose public hous- 
ing, I think a vote for the Wolcott 
amendment would be a tragic mistake. 
I come from San Diego and we have rea- 
son to fear the results such a motion 
could have. 

It will be recalled that San Diego was 
an impact area during World War II. 
We had big plane plants there; and we 
had one of the world’s largest naval 
bases. To house the influx of families 
the Government built 17,000 units of 
Lanham Act housing. We still have that 
housing there and the temporary part of 
it poses many problems. 

If we are going into another Govern- 
ment housing program most of the peo- 
ple in San Diego would not want any 
more temporary housing. We say that 
as a matter of experience. Furthermore 
for the good of the Government this tem- 
porary housing is not a good deal. It 
may be satisfactory in places where you 
have a temporary installation and have 
need for it for a short time only, but in 
permanent installation construction of 
temporary housing is not good business— 
for the community nor for the Federal 
Government. 

In this bill we have tried to provide 
every guaranty we could think of for 
the private builder, because we believe 
that the principle of home ownership 
and of private industry creating the nec- 
essary housing is sound, and with what 
we have in the bill, plus an amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DEANE], we are 
going to have a good workable program 
for the private builder. But if we do 
have to go into Government housing, we 
in San Diego want permanent housing, 
not temporary. 

Temporary housing is very expensive 
to the Government. I show you here 
some pictures of war housing in the city 
of Washington. To relieve the impact, 
the Government built several thousand 
units in 1941 and thereafter. 

Some were of a temporary nature. 
Each of those units cost the Government 
$4,254 to build. On the other hand, some 
were permanent houses which cost $4,354 
per unit to build, a difference of about 
$100 a unit more for permanent over 
temporary. The same thing goes for 
another section of town where the Gov- 
ernment built some temporaries that cost 
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$4,129 and some permanents costing $4,- 
354. All through the Nation you will find 
on an average the temporaries cost 
nearly as much to build as permanent 
houses, yet the temporaries brought back 
to the Government a net yield of only 
about $475 a year, while the permanents 
brought back about $600 a year net yield 
to the Government because of lack of 
expense in keeping them up. 

Furthermore, when it comes time to 
dispose of those houses, we have a pro- 
vision written into this bill that requires 
the Housing Administrator to sell those 
houses to the people living in them or to 
returning veterans, whereas in connec- 
tion with temporary housing built under 
this bill you must tear them down when 
and if the emergency is over. When you 
start destroying houses in an impact 
area, where you have more people want- 
ing houses than you can supply, you get 
tremendous pressures not to tear the 
houses down, We have had that experi- 
ence in San Diego, we have had it 
throughout the country, as indicated Ly 
the Hays report of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and the Hardy re- 
port of the Committee on Expenditures. 
You practically cannot get rid of that 
temporary housing. On the other hand, 
when you start selling the permanent 
houses to the occupant or to returning 
veterans, you have no objection to that 
at all. That has been our experience in 
San Diego. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
has been making ready to sell this per- 
manent housing in San Diego and there 
have been no repercussions, no opposi- 
tion to it whatever. On the other hand, 
so far as temporary housing is con- 
cerned, every time a move is made to get 
rid of those units, there is great pressure 
because the people have no place to go 
and they cannot be turned out into the 
street. You cannot get rid of your tem- 
porary housing when you get them built. 
You can always get the Government out 
of the housing business when you build 
permanent housing by selling them to an 
occupant or to the returned veterans. 

Now, so far as the matter of expense 
is concerned, when it comes to getting 
rid of the temporary houses you get 
nothing back. Your whole investment is 
practically lost. However, when you 
start selling your permanent houses you 
can get your full amount back to the 
Government—or nearly so. In other 
words, you reclaim about the entire 
amount that you have invested in your 
housing effort and thus the cost is small, 
indeed, for permanent units. 

In the matter of expense, therefore, it 
would serve the Government better to 
build permanent houses at permanent 
installations. As far as getting the Gov- 
ernment out of the housing business you 
can do that when you are able to sell 
your houses to the occupant. But you 
cannot do it when you have this tempo- 
rary stuff and you have to move people 
out into the street. No matter how dis- 
reputable the temporary housing be- 
comes, it still is better than no shelter 
at all. As a result, no person with half 
a heart can close these places up. So 
the Government remains in the housing 
business. 
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Furthermore, when you build these 
temporary structures, you are only cre- 
ating slums in your cities. You are only 
building up pressures for more public 
housing, the thing you are trying to 
avoid. 

So I submit to you on the ground of 
economy, on the ground of getting the 
Government out of the housing business, 
and on the ground of eliminating slums, 
let us not be so shortsighted as to vote 
for the Wolcott amendment, but let us 
keep this thing on a sound basis by allow- 
ing the administrator the selectivity of 
temporaries or permanent when—and 
if—the Government builds houses in 
critical impact areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. McKinnon] has made such an ex- 
cellent argument and covered the terri- 
tory so well that little is left to say. I 
asked for recognition primarily because 
I was chairman of the subcommittee 
which made a study of the housing sit- 
uation on the west coast, and I would 
like to pass on to the House the result of 
some of my observations there. 

The gentleman from California is ab- 
solutely correct about the wisdom, from 
the standpoint of good financing, of put- 
ting up permanent rather than tempo- 
rary housing. When we went into the 
city of San Diego we found just the 
situation he described. And I remember 
it was so acute that when I casually ob- 
served that I did not believe the Congress 
would allow anyone to be put out on the 
street as a result of the destruction of 
the temporary houses, it seemed to give 
the people a lift in morale. Congress 
backed us up in the assurances we gave 
them by enacting the law that made it 
possible for the people to continue in 
those homes a while longer. They are 
temporary homes, but we found in that 
part of the country and elsewhere the 
need to have permanent structures. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I merely 
want to supplement something that the 
gentleman from Georgia said about the 
town of Freeport, which is in my con- 
gressional district. The Dow Chemical 
plant has a vast enterprise which was 
started prior to the Second World War, 
and which is being added to at the pres- 
ent time. The people working in that 
plant are living now in five counties sur- 
rounding that plant, and the county in 
which that plant is located has recently 
been declared a critical defense area. 
There will be some temporary housing 
construction necessary, but what they 
need is permanent housing, and that 
has been demonstrated over the past 10 
years, especially in the last 5 years. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. In the city 
of Richmond, Calif., there are living 
today perhaps 50,000 people in houses 
that were constructed to last 5 years. 
Eight years after those houses were put 
up it has become necessary, because of 
the housing shortage, for people to con- 
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tinue to live in them. The Government 
will not lose money by authorizing, in 
certain areas, the construction of per- 
manent housing. If I felt that this 
opened the door for widespread abuse 
on the part of the administrator, I 
would oppose it. There are some situa- 
tions where temporary housing ought to 
be used, but he ought to have authority, 
in special situations, to construct perma- 
nent housing. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANHAM]. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Utah. 

Mrs. BOSONE. I would like to have 
the gentleman from Georgia know that 
I support him in his statement regard- 
ing what he said about the lending agen- 
cies of this country, particularly the 
bankers. I believe the gentleman from 
Michigan is wrong, or his observation is 
incorrect. I think I know one of the 
most successful bankers in this whole 
country, a man who owns a chain of 
banks. He and another progressive 
banker had quite an argument with the 
banking institutions at a banking con- 
vention. He said to the big bankers 
practically what the gentleman from 
Georgia said: “You are on a sit-down 
strike; you are getting lazy; you are 
making too much money on Govern- 
ment bonds, and you ought to get busy 
and get your money out of the banks and 
start doing business a little more am- 
bitiously.” These two men are some of 
the finest men in the whole United 
States. 

I would also like to make this observa- 
tion, if the gentleman will yield further, 
that this bill is not an enigma to the 
people who live in defense areas. The 
questions on it have been asked by peo- 
ple who do not live in defense areas 
apparently. If they did, their questions 
would not have been asked. 5 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the gentlewoman from 
Utah. I am sure she is correct. As a 
matter of fact, the bankers of America 
have been accused of lazy banking by 
the people in their own trade. 

I am sure that is true. I wish that all 
this defense housing could be built by 
private enterprise in my own district 
where housing is so badly needed if we 
are to have the C-47’s we must have. 
Private industry is ready to build these 
houses, but they cannot get financed at 
all. Although FHA has approved proj- 
ects already, they simply cannot get 
financed. It might be all right to build 
temporary housing in isolated areas, but 
it is almost criminal, in my opinion, to 
build temporary housing in those areas 
where the housing will be used after the 
emergency has passed. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for the enact- 
ment of S. 349 is so acute in my own dis- 
trict, the Seventh of Georgia, and the 
same is true, I am sure, in other critical 
defense areas throughout the country, 
that I urge the enactment of the present 
bill without crippling amendments. I 
hope that the amounts authorized in the 
bill to be appropriated for community 
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facilities and for defense housing will 
not be reduced but allowed to remain as 
the committee has fixed them with 
$100,000,000 for community facilities and 
$75,000,000 for defense housing. As I 
have said before, I hope that private 
enterprise will be able to build and 
finance, with the help of the FHA, the 
bulk of our housing needs. But if private 
industry cannot or will not do the job, 
then the Government must do it, for 
we are compelled to have housing, water, 
sewage, schools, and roads for this de- 
fense area where there has been a large 
influx of workers needed to produce the 
sinews of war. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, this 
problem is quite critical in Marietta and 
Cobb Counties, Ga., where the huge 
bomber plant formerly used by Bell is 
being reactivated by the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. for the repair of B-29’s and 
the making of B-47’s. To give the 
House a clear picture.of the extreme ne- 
cessity for the passage of this bill, I 
shall ask when we return to the House 
the privilege of including with my state- 
ment detailed information showing the 
need for community facilities and hous- 
ing in the Marietta and Cobb Counties 
areas, 

I. LABOR SUPPLY AND HOUSING 

A. The present labor force in the Atlanta 
metropolitan area (Fulton, De Kalb, and 
Cobb Counties) breaks down as follows: 


Number of 

workers 
a g o E eee 17, 600 
Manufacturing 62, 600 


Transportation, commerce, and pub- 

Fas Wee ce 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. 15, 190 
Service and miscellaneous 


B. The figures above, despite their size, do 
not indicate that the Atlanta area has a 
supply of defense manpower adequate to the 
needs of a plant employing 30,000 workers 
or more—many of them required to be 
highly skilled. 

1. Present defense efforts, not only of the 
Air Force but of the Army and Navy as 
well, will undoubtedly result in a substantial 
increase of defense contracts in the area— 
some of them Lockheed subcontracts. The 
pool of workers who might be diverted to 
Lockheed will also be needed to staff other 
industries in this area. 

2. Of the 17,600 workers indicated as being 
employed in the construction industry, it is 
unlikely that any can be shifted to the re- 
quirements of Lockheed. This is based not 
only upon the expected need for housing 
construction but on a projected industrial 
construction program in the Atlanta area 
during 1952. 

3. Of the 62,600 in manufacturing, a major 
portion will be doing defense work in their 
present connections. Ford, General Motors, 
International Harvester, and the other large 
manufacturing concerns will schedule a great 
deal of their subcontract work in the Atlanta 
area, In addition, they are likely to divert 
a fairly large percentage of their highly 
skilled labor to new plants which they are 
building throughout the United States. 

4. Of the 30,500 workers in transportation, 
commerce and public utilities, few will be 
usable at Lockheed. 

5. Of the 73,400 in wholesale and retail 
trade, a very large percentage will be men and 
women of no technical skills who will have 
to be trained extensively to be usable at 
Lockheed. 
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6. The 15,100 indicated in finance, insur- 
ance and real estate are largely clerical and 
will probably be sufficient to Lockheed's 
needs 


7. The 31,900 in service and miscellaneous 
work wil continue to be needed where they 
are, as a result of both normal expansion and 
the abnormal impact of defense work. 

8. The Government force of 31,800 will it- 
self need to be expanded as a result of 
stepped-up Government activities. 

C. The Atlanta metropolitan area will of 
course be the largest single source of labor 
for Lockheed’s expanded personnel; but there 
will be required in addition a substantial 
number of immigrant workers who will re- 
quire housing and other facilities in the 
Marietta area. 


Skilled workers required at employment of 


30,000 
Percent of 
Number o! | total 

Division illed 6 

workers employment 
3, 540 11.8 

1,620 5.4 
1, 800 6.0 

4,050 13.5 
11, 010 36.7 


1. In the table above, a “skilled worker" is 
defined as one with three or more years of 
experience in the aircraft or some allied 
major industry. 

2. The figure of 11,000 skilled workers, or 
37 percent of all workers in production, is a 
minimum estimate which assumes a large- 
scale training program—one which will pro- 
vide for 50 percent of the production em- 
ployment to be nonskilled workers converted 
to semiskilled through a training program 
of about 3 weeks. 


Percent 

Skilled workers 4417 37 

Converted nonskilled———— 50 
Semiskilled workers (“gray area“ be- 

tween skilled and nonskilled)) 13 


3. Skilled labor will not be available in 
such an amount in the area around Atlanta, 
primarily a distribution center, with 40 per- 
cent of its total employment in trade and 
service. 

4. A substantial number of workers will 
have to be imported and, therefore, housed. 

(a) The Federal Housing Administration 
estimates that there are available in the At- 
lanta area at present 4,200 rental units, 
which should be sufficient for Lockheed’s re- 
quirements until the end of the calendar 
year 1951. 

(b) Additional construction will be needed 
during the calendar year 1952, with special 
emphasis on projects to be built in Cobb 
County. 


II. ROADS 

1. In the Atlanta primary area (Fulton- 
DeKalb), population is distributed as fol- 
lows, in terms of labor supply. 
Predominantly workingmen’s 


1950 


Grand total ——— 562,000 
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2. As evidenced by the figures above, the 
larger portion of production workers who 
will be available to Lockheed live toward 
the south of Atlanta, and are thus faced 
with the problem of crossing the congested 
downtown area to reach any of the three 
highways to the plant. 

(a) Time to cross downtown Atlanta: 1 to 
14% hours. 

(b) Remaining time to plant: 14 hour. 

3. Employees who live between Atlanta 
and the Lockheed plant have available three 
major arteries—U S 41E (four-lane high- ` 
way), U S 41W (old Marietta Highway), and 
State Road 280 (access road). All these 
roads are at or near capacity traffic volume. 

4. Planning: 

(a) Downtown expressway: 

(1) The expressway now under construc- 
tion will cut through the city of Atlanta 
and offer a quick connection with either the 
Old Marietta Highway, the access road, or 
the four-lane highway, which it will enter 
directly. 

(2) Driving time north across Atlanta via 
the expressway will be cut in half, to 30-45 
minutes. 

(3) Completion date: 1954, if no inter- 
ruption in financing or obtaining of mate- 
rials. 

(4) Funds: (a) Sufficient funds available 
to complete construction of the south end 
of the expressway north to Memorial Drive; 
(b) additional $10,745,000 needed to finish 
construction from Memorial Drive to Spring 
Street and to add the 6-mile northwest leg 
from Brookwood Station to the connection 
with the four-lane highway. 

(b) Northside Drive: 

(1) Another improvement which should 
be considered to facilitate the movement of 
traffic to Marietta is the completion of the 
expressway connection along Northside 
Drive to the north end of the west bypass. 
This 1.1-mile section should be widened to 
provide for four free-moving lanes. of traffic 
and the reconstruction of an underpass at 
the S. A. L. Railway. 

(2) Construction time: 120 days. 

(3) Estimated cost: $304,000. 

(c) Marietta four-lane highway—U S 
41E: 

(1) Present condition: Four 10-foot lanes 
separated by 6-foot median. 
= (2) Practical capacity: 1,900 vehicles per 
our. 

(3) Peak-hour volume, 1951: 2,400 vehicles 
per hour. 

No additional vehicles should be assigned 
to this route. 

(d) Old Marietta highway—U S 41W. 

(1) Present condition: Two-lane highway 
with lane width varying up to 12 feet. 
Grades easy but horizontal alignment poor. 
Considerable roadside interference. 

(2) Practical capacity: 513 vehicles per 
hour, 

(3) Peak-hour volume, 1953: 960 vehicles 
per hour. 

(4) Proposed improvements: (a) Adequate 
connection with Atlanta—extension of old 
Marietta highway at south end to join Bank- 
head highway; (b) widening to four lanes 
throughout the length of the road to Cobb 
County, by using the old streetcar right-of- 
way; (c) interchange with the access road 
south of Marietta. 

(5) Total length of improvements, 14 
miles; estimated total cost, $3,748,000; esti- 
mated construction time, 480 days. 

(6) Capacity after improvement: 2,050 
vehicles per hour. (a) This increase less 
the normal 1953 traffic will provide a total 
of 6,812 vehicles per day which could be 
assigned to the plant. Assuming a 3-pere 
son-per-car occupancy, this will result in 
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20,436 workers’ being able to use the im- 
proved facility. 

(e) Access Road—State Road 280. 

(1) Present condition: Two 11-foot lanes, 
alinement good. 

(2) Practical capacity: 486 vehicles per 
hour. 

(3) Peak hour volume, 1953: 464 vehicles 
per hour. 

(4) Possible increase in capacity: 138 ve- 
hicles per hour, 414 additional workers daily. 

(5) Proposed improvements: (a) Exten- 


sion of the south end of the Access Road to 


connect with the Bankhead Highway and 
downtown Atlanta. Length: 2.3 miles. Cost: 
$655,000. 

(b) Widening of present Access Road to 
four lanes. Increased capacity: 2,050 ve- 
hicles per hour, 29,736 workers per day. 

(c) Total cost of widening and connecting 
with Bankhead Highway: $1,300,000. 

(d) Estimated construction time: 360 days. 


Summary of road requirements 


Project Time Cost 
1. Complete downtown | 24% years. .] 810, 748, 000 
connector and north- 
west leg of express- 
way. 
2, Widen Old Marietta | 480 days. 8, 748, 000 
Highway to 4 lanes; 
connect into Atlanta, 
3. Widen access road to 4 | 360 days. 1,300, 000 
lanes; connect into 
Atlanta. 
4. Widen northside drive | 120 days 304, 000 
from west bypass to 
expressway. 
TT. A scan nang 16, 097, 000 


(The projects and supporting data out- 
lined have been submitted by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. The additional proposal 
outlined below has been made by the Metro- 
politan Planning Commission of Atlanta 
an. has the full sanction of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.) 

(f) Chamblee-Marietta highway: 

(1) This would be a new construction 
linking Chamblee-Brookhaven, an industrial 
and military area northeast of Atlanta, with 
Dobbins Air Force Base, adjacent to the 
Lockheed plant. 

(2) Factors supporting this project: 

(a) Iadtstrial activity. The Chamblee- 
E- okhaven area is Atlanta's fastest-growing 
industrial area. Within recent months 
some 30 nationally affiliated plants have lo- 
cated in the area. 

(b) Labor force: Although Chamblee- 
Brookhaven is not now one of the major 
manpower areas, its population growth, 
1940-50, was 165 percent, considerably higher 
than the rate for any other Atlanta area. 

(c) Defense: A direct connection between 
the naval air station in Chamblee and Dob- 
bins Air Force Base is logical from a defense 
standpoint. 

(d) Housing: The number of dwelling 
units in the Chamblee-Srookhaven area in- 
creased 172 percent from 1940 to 1950—the 
largest gain of any area in metropolitan 
Atlanta area outside the city limits. Some 
of these units are at present vacant; utili- 
ties are available. 

(e) Present transportation conditions: 
Industrial traffic is at present routed south 
through congested residential sections. The 
new road would cut distance to Marietta from 
17 to 14 miles, and driving time from 40-50 
minutes to less than half an hour, 

(3) Preliminary planning: 

(a) Existing roadbeds could be used at sev- 
eral points, but a new bridge would be re- 
quired over the Chattahoochee River. 

(b) Estimated cost: $1,250,000 to $1,500,000. 

(c) Estimated construction time: 270 days. 
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III. SCHOOLS 

A. Enrollment: 

1, In a report submitted June 26, 1951, the 
county school superintendent supplies the 
following information: 


SSS 
288888 


88. 


2. The location of Bell Aircraft Corp. as- 
sembly plant in the Marietta area began to 
take full effect on the county schools in 
1942-43, 

(a) At present, Cobb County schools have 
an average daily attendance that is 68 percent 
greater than the 1942-43 active membership. 

(b) The anticipated attendance in 1955-56, 
when Lockheed Aircraft Corp., is at full 
strength, is double the average daily attend- 
ance of 1942-43. 

(c) The yearly enrollment figures above 
make it clear that there was no decline in 
county school enrollment after termination 
of the Bell operation, but instead a steady 
increase from Bell days through the interim 
to the present, when the school system is 
again faced with a large influx of new pupils 
together with a shortage of funds and mate- 
rials. 

B. Previous financial aid: 

1. The Cobb County schools, the superin- 
tendent reports, received virtually no Federal 
financial aid during the Bell emergency in 
World War IT, In May 1945, $260,000 grant 
for schoolhouse construction from the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, under project No. Ga. 9- 
861, was canceled by Executive order before 
work could be begun. 

C. Local finances: 

1. The Cobb County school system is at 
present allotted 21 mills of the tax dollar— 
comparatively a very high percentage. 

2. The division of the tax allotment is, 
roughly, as follows: 

Mills 
Maintenance and operation (statutory 

Umit atio! 15 
Bonds outstanding 
New bond issue ($1,500,000 voted Nov. 


18,1980) — 4.5 
De) Ae E aa a E 21.0 


3. The bond issues represent 95 percent of 
assessed valuation; the remaining 5 percent 
should be held in reserve in the event of 
emergency. 

4. Thus the maximum of local funds is 
required to operate the system at its pres- 
ent level and partially to provide for expan- 
sion needs immediately—this while the effect 
of Lockheed is still only a fraction of the 
impact expected by 1953. 

D. Present needs: 

1. Approximately 120 classrooms with re- 
lated facilities. 

(a) Estimated cost $2, 500, 000 


Available funds 1, 500, 000 
Federal funds recently ap- 

proveds on 300, 000 

DC 700, 000 


(b) The need is vital and immediate; 
8,365 children, or 35 percent of the average 
daily attendance, were taught in substand- 
ard classrooms in 1950-51. Ten of the 15 
county schools were removed from the 
Georgia accredited list last year because they 
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had been forced to allot more than 35 
students to 1 teacher. 

E. Future needs: 

1. Long-range estimates of the effect of 
Lockheed indicate that planning should be- 
gin now for the construction of some 70 
classrooms (in addition to the 120 needed at 
once) to take care of 2,000 additional chil- 
dren expected in 1953. 

F. Materials: 

1. The problem of obtaining materials is 
at this point more critical than that of get- 
ting funds. 

2. Contractors, in the position of trying to 
get materials without a priority, have fre- 
quently refused to bid on projects or been 
unable to finish them because they could not 
get materials. 

3. Builders will require structural steels, 
electrical conduit wire, pipe, heating sys- 
tems, etc., all of which will be on the critical 
list. 


Schools—city 
A. Enrollment: 
1, In a report submitted June 25, 1951, the 
city school superintendent supplies the fol- 
lowing information: 


Total 
enrollment 


B. Previous financial aid: 

1. During World War I, three new grammar 
schools and two nurseries were built in 
Marietta through the aid of the Federal 
Government. 

C. Present finances: 

1. The city has recently made a $515,000 
expenditure out of local funds. 

2. A grant of $667,310 was made under 
Public Law 815 on June 14, 1951. 

(a) The date on which these funds become 
évailable will depend on the local schools’ 
obtaining a high priority among 600 other 
schools bidding for the present $50,000,000 
appropriation, 

D. Present needs—to take care of enroll- 
ment next year: 

1. Two-story annex to Marietta High 
School. 

(a) Seven classrooms and related facilities. 

2. New grammar school. 

E. Future needs: 

1. It is estimated that in addition to the 
1,500 new housing units to be required for 
Lockheed personnel in Cobb County, 1,500 
units must be built within the limits of the 
city proper. 

(a) City school officials face the same 
material shortages as the county. Struc- 
tural steel, electrical conduit wire, pipe, 
heating systems, and other materials will all 
be in short supply and unavailable without 
priority ratings. 

(b) On a conservative estimate of one 
child of school age per family, the 1,500 new 
housing units estimated as needed within 
the city limits will call for the construction 
of 52 new classrooms with related facilities 
by 1953. 

IV. WATER 

A. At present water is supplied to the 
Lockheed plant, the city of Marietta, and the 
major portion of Cobb County through one 
20-inch main. 

1, Need for new parallel main: 

(a) The present 20-inch main is extremely 
vulnerable to sabotage. 

(b) Any damage to the line itself or de- 
struction of the Atlanta electric system can 
leave the Lockheed plant, the Marietta area 
without a water supply or fire protection, 

(c) Security thus demands the construc- 
tion of a new stand-by line. This does not 
mean that the area would receive additional 
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water from Atlanta, where pressure is at the 
maximum level, but simply that there would 
exist a reserve line in case of emergency. 

(d) Capacity, even with the new parallel 
main, will be limited as indicated in para- 
graph B. 

B. An adequate supply of water for Lock- 
heed and the Marietta area necessitates the 
construction of a new water system. 

1, No additional water can be supplied by 
the city of Atlanta, according to the water 
commissioner, since an increase of existing 
pressure is impossible, even if extra pumping 
and piping facilities can be made available. 

2. The wells which partially supply the 
city of Marietta are at capacity. 

3. Water requirements are as follows: 


Gallons 
per day 
Total supply now fuinished 
through the single 20-inch 
main from Atlanta 1, 830, 000 


Present requirements of city of 
Marietta and Marietta area 
served by this main 1, 630, 000 


Surplus available for Lockheed.. 200, 000 
Estimate of Lockheed future re- 
quirements: 
Date and number of em- 
ployees: 
January 1952, 7.500 750, 000 
July 1952, 11.000 - 1, 110, 000 
January 1953, 15,000 1, 500, 000 
July 1953, 21,000__-_.._- 2, 100, 000 


January 1954, 26,000. 2, 600, 000 
Estimate of additional future re- 
quirements in Marietta area... 600, 000 


4. Planning: 

(a) A Marietta-Cobb County Water Au- 
thority has been established as a wholesale 
water agency. It has laid out plans for a 
new wholesale water system, to take water 
from the Chattahoochee (at a separate 
source from the present Atlanta source) and 
filter and process it. 

(b) The new system would cost an esti- 
mated $2,500,000 and have a normal capacity 
of 8,000,000 gallons, with an emergency ca- 
pacity of over 10,000,000. This would be 
adequate to needs of Lockheed as well as an 
expanded Marietta area. 

(c) The preliminary survey of the exist- 
ing system is not yet complete; after it is 
finished, construction of the system will re- 
quire at least a year and a half as a result 
of the current shortage of both funds and 
materials. 

(d) It is the opinion of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. that the system will not be complete 
in sufficient time for Lockheed to meet its 
Air Force schedule, if the Marietta-Cobb 
County Water Authority continues unable 
to get prompt and adequate delivery of 
material, 

(e) Materials needed include electric 
motors and pumps, pipe, filter-bed equip- 
ment, and chemical-treatment equipment, 
All except chemicals are on the short supply 
list. 

C. Proposed solution: 

1. A proposal has been made to the Air 
Force to build the system for the Water 
Authority in return for its pledge to re- 
purchase the system upon its completion 
through the issuance of revenue certificates, 

2. The same procedure was used to build 
the existing main from Atlanta during 
World War II. The War Department fi- 
nanced construction, then sold the main to 
the city of Atlanta. 

3. The use of Air Force priority ratings is 
essential to speed up the procurement of 
materials, and complete the system in time 
for Lockheed to meet its schedule, 

V. SEWAGE 


A. Present needs: 

1. A new sewage disposal plant to serve 
the southeast section of Marietta, in the 
general area of the Lockhead plant. 

(a) The present plant is in poor mechan- 
ical condition, and receiving twice its capac- 
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ity of 275,000 gallons per day—thus creating 
@ nuisance and health hazard. 

(b) A substantial percentage of Lockheed 
workers are likely to be living in this area 
and aggravate the already critical situation, 

B. Future needs: 

1. A new sewage-disposal plant on the 
west side of Marietta, which is now being 
served by an inadequate and overloaded 
plant. 

C. Financing: 

1, No funds are available in Marietta or 
Cobb County and sewage-disposal construc- 
tion costs cannot be regained from revenue 
as in the case of water. 

2. The new plant on the southeast side, 
immediately needed, will cost about $300,000. 

3. Surveys are still preliminary on the new 
west-side plant and no cost estimate has as 
yet been made. 

D. Materials: 

1. Machinery, motors, pumps, steel pipe 
for primary system, and tile pipe where grav- 
ity flow is possible, will all be needed, and all 
bu: tile pipe is in short supply. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Worcorr) 
there were—aycs 106, noes 110. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WOLCOTT 
and Mr. PATMAN. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 102, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 349) to assist the provision of hous- 
ing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3880) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office, sundry executive bu- 
reaus, boards, and commissions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, for printing in the 
RECORD. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill (H. R. 5113) the military se- 
curity program. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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ASSISTANCE TO FRIENDLY NATIONS 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 388, Rept. 870), which 
was referred to the House Celandar and 
ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly 
nations in the interest of international peace 
and security, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 1 day, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
ene motion to recommit. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST: GREAT 
AMERICAN 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of William Randolph 
Hearst ends the career of a great Ameri- 
can, 

He embarked on an all-out fight 
against communism when it was unpop- 
ular to do so and he was vindicated by 
the unmasking of the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

He gave full support to General Mac- 
Arthur for the Presidency in 1948 when 
by reason of absence from the country 
there was no real chance of the gen- 
eral’s nomination, because he saw Mac- 
Arthur as a symbol of the kind of rare 
and courageous leadership in matters of 
state that we have so greatly needed in 
this time of crisis. He has been vindi- 
cated by the disastrous results in the 
Far East because of lack of that leader- 
ship. 

It is to be hoped that his sons and as- 
sociates will carry on in the fight in 
which Mr. Hearst was so long embattled. 


THE LATE WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of William Randolph 
Hearst removes from the American scene 
one of the great newspaper publishers 
of all time and one of the great leaders 
of our country, Eminent as he was in 
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the production of newspapers and maga- 
zines, Mr. Hearst also dedicated his life 
to an advocacy of all things American. 
He was a patriot to the core and was 
unrestrained in writing and proclaiming 
the glories and the triumphs of the 
American way of life. 

From one newspaper on the west coast 
he built a chain of newspapers which 
stretched from ocean to ocean and from 
North to South. As he expanded he dis- 
covered and helped bring fame to hun- 
dreds of writers, artists, and cartoonists. 
He had a genius for searching out talent 
and developing it to the utmost. 

Mr. Hearst created many innovations 
in the newspaper field and in the maga- 
zine field. He was a man of great vision 
as well as keen intellect. He waged 
many a crusade, as they are called, and 
always was in the forefront for better 
things for the workingman and the 
underprivileged. His publications were 
always available for a good cause. 

Long before others, Mr. Hearst realized 
the menace of communism and just what 
it meant for our country. He was its foe 
from the beginning and was criticized 
and abused by the “liberals” of those 
times. But he never wavered, and how 
well he has been proven right and true, 
America will long be in his debt for his 
crusade against the Communists. 

During those busy years of a long and 
most active life, he served two terms in 
Congress, the Fifty-eighth and Fifty- 
ninth. But his heart was always in his 
newspapers. 

William Randolph Hearst occupied a 
preeminent place in American life. He 
was & great man, a great publisher, but, 
above all, a great American. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. To- 
day a great humanitarian passed away. 
William Randolph Hearst, aside from 
his notable success in the newspaper 
publishing field, will be remembered 
primarily and for a longer time for his 
great philanthropies. 

He was an indefatigable worker for 
what he considered best for our country. 
He was a leader in advocating a strong 
national defense, a second-to-none 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. He always 
advocated proper care and treatment 
for disabled veterans and adequate re- 
habilitation for returned servicemen 
and women. There has been no more 
valiant opponent against communism 
than this great publisher. We have lost 
a great friend. 

The United States can ill afford to 
lose men of his caliber in these critical 
days. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the Oatis resolution, 
just prior to the vote thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDMENTS TO HOUSING BILL 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendments 
pending on the Clerk’s desk with refer- 
ence to the housing bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPLAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The amendments referred to are as 
follows:) 


Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Page 
16, line 4, strike out “of” and insert “or.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Page 
32, line 7, strike out “equity” and insert 
“entity.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Page 
35, lines 7 and 8, strike out “, or for school 
construction or maintenance and opera- 
tion,“; and lines 9 and 10 strike (1) in the 
case of hospitals,”; and line 13, strike out 
beginning with line 13, down through the 
third comma on line 16; and line 19 insert 
“or” after the comma; and line 20, strike out 
“title II of said Public Law 815, or said 
Public Law 874,”; and page 46, line 3, strike 
out “education”; and page 47, line 20, strike 
out schools,“; and line 25, strike out "edu- 
cation,”; and page 48, strike out lines 19, 
20, and 21. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Page 
56, line 14, after the period insert “The 
amendment made by this subsection shall 
be effective as of July 1, 1951.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. DÉNTON: Page 
58, line 21, after “602.”, insert “(a)”, and 
on page 59, after line 3, insert the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) The Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended is further amended by adding 
after section 605 the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 606. Not more than 20 percent down 
payment shall be required pursuant to sec- 
tion 602 or section 605 of this act in con- 
nection with the loan on any home not 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration 
and the transaction price of which home 
does not exceed $12,000 nor more than 10 


percent in connection with any such loan on 


any home the transaction price of which 
does not exceed 810,000. The term of any 
loan referred to in the preceding sentence 
or in the last proviso of section 605 shall 
not be required to be less than 25 years’.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 59, line 21, after the words “plus 100 
per centum of such value,” insert the words 
“Provided further, That in determining the 
amount of increase in future payments, upon 
the request of the owner of the land, a re- 
appraisal shall be made, based upon the cur- 
rently pevailing level of land values through- 
out the area,” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Page 
66, line 15, and page 67, lines 12 and 15, 
strike out “July 1” in each instance, and 
insert ‘June 30.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: Page 
59, after line 25, add a new subsection (d): 

“(d) By striking out the words ‘is author- 
ized’ in section 605, subsection (b) 2, fol- 
lowing ‘the Administrator’ and substituting 
the word ‘shall’.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. DEANE: On 
page 63, line 11, after “Sec. 608”, insert “(a)” 
and immediately following line 16 insert the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Subparagraph (G) of section 301 (a) 
(1) of the National Housing Act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended by adding before the 
period at the end of said subparagraph the 
following proviso: 

“t: Provided, That this subparagraph 
shall not apply to commitments made by the 
association on or after the effective date of 
this proviso and prior to March 1, 1952, 
which do not exceed $500,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time, if such commitments 
relate to mortgages (1) covering defense 
housing programed by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator in an area 
determined by the President or his designee 
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to be a critical defense housing area or (2) 
with respect to which the Federal Housing 
Commissioner has issued a commitment to 
insure pursuant to title VIII of this act, as 
amended, or (3) covering housing intended 
to be made available primarily for families 
who are victims of a catastrophe which the 
President has determined to be a major 
disaster’.” 


LON WEAVER 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 2771) 
for the relief of Lon Weaver, with a 


. Senate amendment thereto, and concur 


in the Senate emendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “, until 
the United States District Court for the 


Northern District of Georgia ordered his 
release.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THOMAS A. TRULOVE ET AL, 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 745) 
for the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, post- 
master, and Nolen J. Salyards, assistant 
postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif., together 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. BYRNE of New York, 
Ropino, and KEATING. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Recorp today indicate in the vote on the 
Concurrent Resolution 140, relative to 
William N. Oatis that I would have voted 
“yea” had I been here, but I was detained 
by work outside the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
make that statement. 


THE OATIS CASE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, are there any special orders? 

The SPEAKER. Forty-five minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would those who have the special orders 
be willing to allow me to proceed for 1 
minute? 

The SPEAKER. Did not the gentle- 
woman proceed for 1 minute a very short 
time ago? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Yes; 
but she is asking to proceed for another 
minute now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
thank the Speaker very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to state for 
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the information of the House that Iam 
not at all satisfied with the William N. 
Oatis resolution that passed. If action is 
not taken immediately by Czechoslovakia 
in the release of William N. Oatis I am 
going to introduce another and even 
stronger resolution containing some of 
the Armstrong amendment provisions, 
and I believe it will pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] is recognized for 30 
minutes, 


COST OF FOREIGN AID 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next few days the House will consider 
granting additional billions of dollars in 
foreign aid. I have taken this time to- 
day to bring to the attention of Congress 
and the Nation that our benevolence 
does not begin at home, but has to a 
great extent been limited to helping 
those who do not enjoy the privileges of 
American citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, the total direct ECA cost 
in dollars in agricultural production, 
reclamation, irrigation, transportation, 
communications, power, waterways, and 
harbors since the program got under way 
in 1949, up to and including May 31, 1951, 
is $294,349,400. In addition, ERP coun- 
tries have available in counterpart funds 
which have been approved for agricul- 
tural projects, reclamation, power, roads, 
and so forth, $3,961,700,000. In this re- 
gard I shall speak today of a dark page 
in our history. 

I think I can convince the membership 
of the House that our claim of being 
great humanitarians has an Achilles 
heel. With all of our great wealth, 
mortgaged as it is today because of reck- 
less spending, we are guilty of a gross 
neglect of duty in our treatment of our 
American Indians. This could be and 
should be rectified. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, of which I am a member, 
under the leadership of our distinguished 
and beloved chairman, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murdock], and the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, under 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morris], is vigorously 
attempting to find solutions to these 
problems. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’Ewart], ranking minority member of 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, now 
has before that committee a bill that 
will go a long way toward the solution of 
these problems. 

Mr, Speaker, it would take but a 
crumb from the rich man’s table to right 
this wrong—but a small percentage of 
the money spent in foreign aid would 
permit us to hold our heads high in the 
feeling we had recognized the dignity of 
man rather than keeping our Indians 
in squalor, serfdom, and broken health. 

In the Eighty-second Congress, as of 
this date, there are pending certain bills 
which would authorize specific rehabili- 
tation programs for the economic bet- 
terment of certain tribes of Indians of 
the United States. The tribes affected 
by such bills, and the corresponding dol- 
lar authorization are as follows: 

Five Civilized Tribes (Okla- 
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Oglala Sioux (Pine Ridge, 

pS RD ay Sy p a ee a YE $14, 650, 000 
Standing Rock (North and 

South Dakota 10, 000, 000 
Turtle Mountain Band (North 

ile 15, 000, 000 
Seventeen Western Oklahoma 

FT ͤ ee ee cia 10, 000, 000 
Devils Lake (North Dakota)... 2, 000, 000 
Sisseton-Wahpeton (North and 

South Dakota 1, 000, 000 
Papago (Arizona 23, 000, 000 


Landless Indians of Montana... 5, 000, 000 
90, 650, 000 


In the Eighty-first Congress the 
House of Representatives passed, but the 
Senate failed to act on rehabilitation 
bills for certain tribes, with authoriza- 
tions as follows: 

Five Civilized Tribes (Okla- 


ROMs) mͤÄXA¶ EE $10,CC0, 000 
Standing Rock (North and 
South Dakota) ennan 10, 000, 000 
Turtle Mountain Band (North 
S eon tte 15, 000, 000 
Devils Lake (North Dakota)... 2, 000, 000 
Sisseton-Wahpeton (North and 
South Dakota) 1, 000, 000 
Fort Belknap (Montana) 5, 500, 000 
Rocky Boys (Montana) 3, 510, 000 
TTT 47, 010, 000 


Other than the bills before mentioned, 
there was pending in the Eighty-first 
Congress another bill to provide for the 
rehabilitation of the Blackfeet Indians, 
of Montana, which, if enacted, would 
have authorized an appropriation of 
$2,000,000. 

Thus, if the present Congress were to 
enact all rehabilitation bills now pend- 
ing in the Eighty-second Congress the 
total authorization would amount to 
$90,650,000. 

If all rehabilitation bills introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress and Eighty- 
second Congress were enacted into law, 
the total authorization would amount to 
$101,010,000. 

It is only fair, however, to point out 
that in the Eighty-first Congress one 
additional rehabilitation bill was thor- 
oughly considered and passed both the 
House and Senate and is now Public Law 
474. Public Law 474 authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $88,570,000 for the re- 
habilitation of the Navajo and Hopi In- 
dians of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. 
The expenditure of this money will be 
over a 10-year period. 

These rehabilitation programs have as 
their purpose the provision of financial 
assistance to Indian tribes and individ- 
ual Indians for the establishment of such 
Indians on a self-supporting basis.. The 
programs would provide the needed 
financial assistance to raise the eco- 
nomic, social, and health standard of 
the affected Indians so as to give them a 
standard of living more nearly compara- 
ble to the average national standard, as 
well as bring about the final termination 
of Federal supervision and control over 
the Indians. The proposed loans to be 
made on a reimbursable basis to either 
the tribe or individual Indian would pro- 
vide capital for land acquisition, equip- 
ment, farm improvement, and aid in 
the consolidation of fractionated heir- 
ship interests. In addition thereto, 
such programs would provide funds on 
a nonreimbursable basis for additional 
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benefits such as health improvements, 
and initial operation loans including 
that for seed and feed. Further, it is 
contemplated that as a result of such 
programs, money would be made avail- 
able for the improvement of the sani- 
tary conditions existing upon such res- 
ervations, in that sanitary engineers 
could be made available for the educa- 
tion of the Indians with respect to the 
need of sanitation. 

Certain information will be submitted 
with respect to the conditions existing 
among the Indians for which rehabilita- 
tion bills are now pending in this Con- 
gress. Such information will show that 
the conditions existing upon many res- 
ervations today is almost unbelievable. 
As a forerunner to such information it 
may be worthy of mention at this point 
that on more than one reservation in the 
United States the average family income 
of an Indian family is $300 per year. 
This figure does not include social 
security. 

First, however, it is well to point out 
some general information wit respect 
to all Indians which will tend to point 
out the general Indian problems and 
their causes. The Indians in the 
United States exist today on a standard 
of living far below that of the average 
white citizen of the United States. 
Some of the principal causes are lack 
of proper capital for improvement of 
their material conditions, education, 
isolation, health, and heirship status of 
land. 

The majority of the Indians of the 
United States are isolated due to the 
reservations upon which they have been 
placed by the Government of the United 
States. In almost every instance these 
reservations are made up of land which 
is unsuitable for human existence. For 
example, both on the Papago and Navajo 
reservations it is estimated that the land 
resources will only support one-half the 
population that now exists on such reser- 
vations. 

There are poor roads in and to the 
reservations, and even poorer roads, if 
any at all, within many reservations. 
Further, the Indians do not have the 
means of transportation to become asso- 
ciated with the world outside; as a re- 
sult they find it difficult to acclimate 
themselves to the ways of the outside 
world. 

By and large the Indians of one-half 
or more degree Indian blood are not 
educated to the extent of being capable 
to compete with the average citizen of 
the United States in either the business 
or the agricultural fields. Because of 
this lack of education, there is a back- 
wardness to see the advantages of im- 
proving their material conditions. There 
is a backwardness to see the advantage 
in educating the younger children. 

In the United States today there.are 
somewhere between 12,000 and 14,000 
Indian children of school age for whom 
no school facilities are available. Such 
school facilities in many instances have 
been promised the Indians and have been 
so agreed to by treaty agreement between 
the Government of this country and the 
Indians. 

Statistics show that the health condi- 
tions of the American Indian are in a 
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deplorable state. There is an absolute 
need for more doctors, nurses, and den- 
tists. Sanitation engineers are needed 
to improve health conditions and proper- 
ly educate the Indians to the need of 
sanitation. Because of their inadequate 
income, there is a serious state of mal- 
nutrition existent among the Indians on 
almost all reservations. The number of 
cases of tuberculosis is alarming. For 
example, the estimated death rate on 
the Navajo reservation per 100,000 pop- 
ulation was 250.0, as compared with an 
estimated 20.8 per 100,000 in the white 
population. Over a 6-year period, from 
1943 to 1948, tuberculosis was reported 
as accounting for 21 to 27 percent of 
all reported deaths among the Navajos. 
It is estimated that approximately these 
same figures would be applicable to cer- 
tain other reservations, particularly that 
of the Papago. On January 1, 1951, a 
total of 4,683 Alaska natives were re- 
ported in the tuberculosis case register, 
of whom 3,154 are in need of treatment. 
In May of 1951 there were 499 beds 
available to provide care for such Alaska 
natives, By 1952, 300 additional beds 
will be completed at Anchorage, Alaska, 
making a total of 794 usable tubercu- 
losis beds, if operating funds and doctors 
can be obtained. 

Indian landowners have no capacity 
to borrow money to improve their pres- 
ent material conditions. There are some 
tribes that have no tribal capital to 
develop tribal resources. The In- 
dian veterans have been unable to take 
advantage of the benefits of the loan 
provisions of the GI bill of rights for 
the reason that no lending agency would 
provide the funds for the lending of the 
money to the Indian GI veteran. 

There is a desire on the part of most 
reservation Indians to live in their own 
communities. This urge then must be 
recognized in dealing with the Indians, 
and is important when it is considered 
that in most instances the reservation 
lands are inadequate to provide a decent 
standard of living for all of the Indians 
now residing thereon. 

Because of the restricted nature of 
the Indian lands, the heirship status 
of certain lands has become a complex 
problem. Over a period of years, be- 
cause of the deaths of the Indians and 
their resultant heirship, certain lands 
have become so fractionated in interest 
that it runs into the one-thousandths. 
As long as Indian land is restricted as 
it now is, the heirship problem will con- 
tinue to exist. The rehabilitation pro- 
grams have offered one possible help 
with respect to this matter. Provision 
is made in the planning of such pro- 
grams for the consolidation of such 
fractionated interests by purchase from 
heirs in order that such land may be 
so consolidated as to be made into an 
economic unit. 

The heirship status of land of the 
Indians of the United States represents 
one of the most critical problems facing 
the Indians, and one thus far without 
positive solution. It is a matter that 
grows worse daily; with the death of 
each Indian and the resultant heirs, the 
problem becomes more complex. 

Returning now to the matter of the 
conditions with respect to certain tribes 
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of Indians for which rehabilitation bills 
have been introduced, it is well to give 
certain basic facts regarding such In- 
dians, and in turn, their present con- 
ditions. 
FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

The Five Civilized Tribes are composed 
of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, 
Creeks, and Seminoles. These tribes re- 
side in some 40 counties of eastern Okla- 
homa, and have a population of some 
64,000, comprising about 14,200 families. 
Approximately 26,000 of these Indians 
are designated as restricted. The prin- 
cipal reason for the bad conditions pre- 
vailing among approximately half of the 
Indians of eastern Oklahoma is that they 
are landless, homeless, and live in iso- 
lated areas where no gainful employment 
exists. They have insufficient medical 
attention and lack educational opportu- 
nities. A look at the income of the fam- 
ilies of these Indians is within itself suf- 
ficient explanation as to their need for 
some sort of assistance. In 1948 there 
were 1,026 families with an annual in- 
come of less than $490; 2,810 families 
with an income of between $500 and 
$999; 6,850 families with an income of 
between $1,000 and $1,499; and 3,514 


families with an income of $1,500 and 


over. It is impossible for these lower- 
income families to obtain money for the 
purchase of land, or if they happen to 
have land, for the development and im- 
provement of such land. The heirship 
status of the restricted lands has brought 
about a problem thus far without solu- 
tion. Some of the tracts are so frac- 
tionated as to be impossible to use. The 
Indian, therefore, who has perhaps one 
one-hundredth interest in a piece of 
land finds it impossible to make any use 
of same. 
OGLALA SIOUX 


The Oglala Sioux Indians are located 
in southwestern South Dakota on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. The enrolled 
population of the Oglala Sioux Tribe 
is 10,648, of which 2,859 are full-bloods. 
There are about 2,535 family groups, of 
which 1,042 had some agricultural in- 
come in 1949. 

It is estimated that the average family 
income of these Indians is $832 annually. 
Over 35 percert of the family income is 
unearned. In 1949 the latest figures 
available, showing a breakdown of an- 
nual family income, showed 286 families 
with an income of less than $250; 128 
families with an income between $250 
and $499; 110 families with an income 
of $500 and $749; 81 families with an 
income of between $750 and $999; 93 
families with an income of between 
$1,000 and $1,249; 115 families with an 
income of between $1,250 and $1,499; 
299 families with an income of $1,500 
and over. 

On this reservation as on all others, 
the fractionated heirship status of the 
land constitutes a major problem. De- 
cent housing is nonexistent. The eco- 
nomic well-being of the families, gen- 
erally speaking, is certainly far from the 
average of the white neighbor of such 
Indians. It is impossible for these In- 
dians to obtain the necessary credit with 
which to develop what resources they 
have, as well as acquire the necessary 
additional land resources. 
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STANDING ROCK SIOUX 

The Standing Rock Sioux Indians are 
located on the Standing Rock Indian Res- 
ervation, which is located in both North 
and South Dakota. The enrolled popu- 
lation of this tribe is approximately 4,324 
Indians. The full bloods comprise about 
54 percent of the population. It is es- 
timated that there are about 910 fam- 
ilies, of which approximately 841 reside 
on the reservation. The reservation in- 
cludes approximately 1,000,000 acres of 
land. Of this 1,000,000 acres, 250,000 
acres are in heirship status and are so 
fractionated as to be unsuitable for use. 
This reservation, like the others, has a 
serious problem regarding the fraction- 
ated interests of the land. In addition, 
the land comprising this reservation is, 
in many respects, far from suitable for 
providing a decent standard of living for 
all of the Indians now residing thereon. 
The Indians on this reservation have an 
average family income of $767 per year. 
Over one-half of the Indian families 
have incomes of less than $500 per year. 
As a result, these Indians constitute a 
terrific relief load and must, of necessity, 
because of their dire circumstances, exist 
largely from relief. Testimony before 
the committee reveals: 

The critical economic situation on this 
reservation with accompanying sickness, 
hunger and human misery prevents these 
Indians from assuming the full responsibil- 
ity of citizenship. 

TURTLE MOUNTAIN BAND 


The Turtle Mountain Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians resides on the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, which is located 
in north central North Dakota. The 
population of this band is approximately 
8,900 people, consisting of about 1,700 
families. Approximately 1,100 of such 
families live on the reservation, the re- 
mainder elsewhere. The average income 
per family from the last available fig- 
ures, showed $745 per year, of which 
approximately 64 percent was earned, 
the balance unearned. In 1948, 507 of 
these families were on relief, and in ad- 
dition thereto, 300 families were existing 
on social security benefits. In other 
words, out of 1,100 families, approxi- 
mately 800 of such families were on re- 
lief or existing on social security benefits 
at one time or another during the year 
1948. Of the total number of families 
on the reservation in the year 1948, only 
93 families had an income of more than 
$1,000 for the year. 

Resources now available on the reser- 
vation for these Indians are inadequate 
to provide them with a reasonable stand- 
ard of living. The area of and near the 
reservation has accurately been called a 
rural slum. 

While the main resource of these 
people is land, the 71,272 acres on or 
near the reservation is grossly inadequate 
to their needs. Such land provides only 
42 acres per family, which is far short 
of the amount of land generally consid- 
ered necessary for the operation of a 
self-supporting family farm. The lack 
of this land base, together with the lim- 
ited opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment in this area, constitute the greatest 
impediments of the economic well-being 
of these Indians. Upon this reservation, 
as well as many other reservations, pov- 
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erty, human misery, disease, and hard- 
ship are commonplace, 
SEVENTEEN WESTERN OKLAHOMA TRIBES 
There are 17 tribes of Indians residing 
in western Oklahoma, which, together 
with their population are listed as 
follows: 


Tribe: Population 
Cheyenne and Arapaho_..-----... 3, 102 
TTT 2, 692 
6— ß ͤ—— 2, 694 
Kiowa-Apache and Fort Sill Apache 388 
NRL Ee a ine 460 
pa ee ee ae, 165 
J ͤ ee a 1, 184 
Lo ee A — 1. 149 
2 NSS Sa Se pce a Ee 926 
LO eR ROLES FOOD MOPED ae) 886 
2222 E E koe ean 544 
%%% aa aaa p a ne 57 
Citizen Band of Potawatomi 2,974 
CCC 992 
Shawnee (Absentee 730 
Kickapoo (Mexican) 291 
FTT... ĩᷣͤ T 114 

c 19, 348 


These Indians own approximately 
810,000 acres of restricted farming and 
grazing land. About 63 percent of this 
acreage is considered suitable for culti- 
vation; 37 percent is considered suitable 
for only grazing and other purposes. 
However, 77 percent of the land is in 
heirship status, making it difficult, if not 
impossible for the Indian owners to make 
use of it. It is estimated that not over 
16 percent of the Indian-owned land is 
operated by Indians. Further, not over 
one-half of the Indiah-owned land units 
have habitable dwellings, or the neces- 
sary facilities for occupancy and use. 
This is due largely to the present inabil- 
ity of such Indians to obtain the neces- 
sary credit to develop the land resources 
that are available. In addition, there is 
no capital for the purchase of equipment, 
housing improvements, or land acquisi- 
tion. 

The average income of these Indians 
is one-fourth that of the average white 
population of western Oklahoma, In 
fact, the average annual cash income 
for such Indians from agriculture is not 
more than $750 per farm, or $150 per 
person. The average family income 
from all sources is estimated to be $800, 
excluding relief payments. In 1949 there 
were 2,006 having an agricultural in- 
come. The average annual income for 
such families is as follows: 369 families 
with less than $250; 311 families had an 
income of between $250 and $499; 285 
families had an income of between $500 
and $749; 193 families had an income of 
between $750 and $999; 239 families had 
an income of between $1,000 and $1,249; 
326 families had an income of between 
$1,250 and $1,499, and 283 families had 
an income of $1,500 or more, 

Without capital for the improvement 
and purchase of land, these Indians will 
progressively grow more destitute. It is 
needless to mention the health condi- 
tions inasmuch as it is true in all cases 
where the income is so low that condi- 
tions are deplorable. 

DEVILS LAKE SIOUX 


These Indians reside on the Devils 
Lake Sioux Reservation, which is located 
in the east central part of North Dakota, 
There are about 1,300 enrolled Indians 
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on the Devils Lake Sioux tribal rolls, 
comprising 305 families. Of these, it is 
estimated that there are approximately 
1,265 full-bloods. 

The reservation originally comprised 
220,834 acres. The original area has 
shrunk to 55,344 acres, consisting of 
52,094 acres in trust allotted, and 3,250 
acres in Government-owned status. 

In 1949 the average family income was 
$949, the medium $780, and the lowest 
$330. The principal income of these 
Indians is from labor, independent of 
their meager farm operations. Next in 
importance to labor income is that from 
relief. For the most part, the land of 
these Indians is of significance only as a 
home site, garden site, or wood lot. Be- 
cause of housing, heirship status of land, 
and lack of capital, the Indians find 
themselves today in a condition far be- 
low that of their average white neighbor. 
The same problem existing on the be- 
fore-mentioned reservations exist upon 
this reservation. 

SISSETON-WAHPETON 


The Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe 
of Indians is located on the Sisseton 
Reservation in northeastern South Da- 
kota and southeastern North Dakota. 
The enrolled population of the Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Sioux Tribe in 1949 was 3,542, 
comprising 710 family groups. About 
20 percent of these Indians are full- 
bloods. 

The average annual income per fam- 
ily of these Indians has been estimated 
to be approximately $513. The condi- 
tions existing upon this reservation fol- 
low the same pattern as those before- 
mentioned, and may be aptly termed 
from an economic standard as critical. 

PAPAGOS 


The Papago Indians reside on a reser- 
vation in Arizona which contains 2,855,- 
021 acres of land. The present popula- 
tion of the tribe is 7,200, and is increas- 
ing at the rate of 2 percent per annum. 
At present approximately 40 percent of 
the Papago Indians speak English, and 
approximately 20 percent can read and 
write, and only a negligible number do 
so habitually. 

There are 75 scattered communities 
throughout the Papago Reservation, and 
only about 45 percent of such communi- 
ties are reached by school busses. As a 
result many Papago children are not re- 
ceiving the benefits of an elementary 
school education. There are 2,200 Pa- 
pago children who are now of school age. 
Of these less than two-thirds are en- 
rolled in any regular school. 

One doctor serves the Papago Reser- 
vation, and as a result takes care of an 
area which compares in size to the State 
of Connecticut. As a result of this in- 
adequate medical care, most Papagos 
cannot afford independent medical or 
hospital care. In fact the majority of 
the Papagos receive no medical atten- 
tion at all. Of the approximately 260 
children born on the Papago reservation 
each year, one-fourth die within 12 
months. At the age of 6, there are only 
approximately 160 left from such orig- 
inal figure, and at the age of 18 only 
125. The life expectancy of a Papago 
infant is 17 years, as compared to that 
of the non-Indian infant in the United 
States, which is over 60. These health 
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conditions are due to poverty, poor hous- 
ing, insufficient clothing, and malnutri- 
tion, plus the before-mentioned lack of 
health and medical facilities ordinarily 
accorded the average American citizen. 

The Papagos inhabit an area which 
is in most respects desert. It is impos- 
sible to farm such land without the use 
of irrigation. At present water is not 
available for irrigation. In fact, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the range 
land is within reach of permanent stock 
water. The droughts have been numer- 
ous and the water levels have continued 
to drop. Thus the situation is continu- 
ally growing worse. The land is eroding. 
When flash fioods come there is no means 
to capture the water which could later 
be put to a valuable use. However, if 
the lands were developed to a maximum, 
such lands could only support a third 
of the present population. The average 
annual income of the Papago Indians is 
estimated to be only $1,000. 

As the chairman of the Papago Tribal 
Council testified: 

In order to solve this health problem, then, 
we would need a program of public health, 
We would need to educate our people. Our 
young mothers would have to be taught 
hygiene, sanitation, and so forth. We would 
emerge some day as a healthy people. Our 
children, instead of dying, or a fourth of 
them dying before they reach the age of 1 
year, would live comparably with that of 
other children. y 

CONCLUSION 


These matters present a real challenge 
to the Government of the United States, 
and to the people as a whole. We have 
seen fit to provide assistance to other 
countries in that we have provided all 
on the premise of helping those who 
were willing to help themselves. We 
have initiated a point 4 program to pro- 
vide know-how to the people of other 
countries in order that they may raise 
their standard of living. In spite of all 
this benevolence abroad, we have wholly 


‘failed to recognize the serious condition 


of the Indians of the United States. For 
over 100 years the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has administered services to the 
Indians, and, without being disrespect- 
ful to the Bureau, it must be recognized 
that the conditions of the Indians have 
not improved comparatively with the 
time such administration has been ex- 
istent. In fact, the health conditions 
have continued to grow worse. The 
question remains today as to how long 
we will permit this situation to exist. It 
is a fact that the Indians of the United 
States generally exist on a standard of 
living far below that of the average 
white citizen. It is our duty to raise this 


standard of living. The question, there- 


fore, resolves itself, as hard as it may 
be to face, on whom we desire to help 
first—citizens of the United States from 
whom we took land, or people of another 
country, who, for the most part, have 
been our enemies, 

Mr. Speaker, let us consider for a mo- 
ment what we have now approved for 
development in the territories of the 
United Kingdom. For the fiscal year 
1951 we have programed $11,078,000. 

This will include a Middle East locust- 
control program, Kenya Road develop- 
ment project, Malta power project, red- 
locust-control project in east Africa, 
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wharves in north Borneo, and many 
others. 

In the territories of France for the fis- 
cal year 1951 we plan to spend $27,992,- 
000. Included in those projects are 
stock-watering and small irrigation 
projects and a water supply for Moroc- 
can coastal cities. 

I remind you, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Navajos walk 5 miles or more to get 
enough water to drink, but yet in Morocco 
we will spend millions for water supplies 
for entire cities. Yes; and in Algeria 
we are going to build a water supply for 
Oran and we are going to spend the 
American taxpayers’ dollars in French 
Sudan—that is, the Niger Valley irriga- 
tion project. 

In the territories of Belgium for the 
fiscal year 1951 we will spend $15,541,000. 
I should like to point out to the House 
what is included in this program: 

First. Belgian Congo soil survey. 

Sccond. Belgian Congo waterways 
project. 

Third. Belgian Congo power project. 

Fourth. Belgian Congo road project. 

All of these four projects to be built 
with the American taxpayers’ dollars in 
the Belgian Congo are so vitally needed 
by American citizens living on reserva- 
tions in our Western States. 

I can go on and on and on, citing sim- 
ilar expenditures which have been ap- 
proved.. I should only like to say fur- 
ther that we seem to be greatly inter- 
ested in the health of people all over the 
world while many of our own people are 
dying of curable diseases, dying only be- 
cause we have neglected to accept our 
responsibility. 

In Burma, for instance, public-health 
projects have been set up to be financed 
by ECA dollars amounting to $1,449,000; 
in Formosa, public-health projects 
amounting to $411,000; in Indochina, 
public-health projects amounting to 
$3,170,000; Indonesian Republic, public- 
health projects amounting to $2,741,- 
000; Thailand, public-health projects 
amounting to $1,992,000. 

I am sure that the people of Burma, 
Formosa, Indochina, the Indonesian Re- 
public, and Thailand would be willing to 
share with the American Indians some 
of these millions so that the American 
Indians might also receive proper medi- 
cal attention. 

I have stated before that this is a 
dark page in the history of this Nation. 
It can and should be corrected. We fail 
in our responsibilities to God and to our 
country if we do not immediately meet 
this challenge. 


TABLE OF POPULATION, INCOME, AND EDUCA- 


TIONAL STATISTICS ON INDIVIDUAL INDIAN , 


TRIBES 


In the winter and spring of 1950 the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, then the House Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to the Indian Service field 
offices asking for certain statistical and 
other information regarding Indian 
tribes. The replies from the field offices 
were published in appendix A of com- 
mittee print entitled “Compilation of 
Material Relating to the Indians of the 
United States” issued in the fall of 1950. 

The accompanying statistical chart is 
drawn from this material and is designed 
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to show several things. It shows the 
high degree to which the American In- 
dians are broken up into many local 
groups or tribes, approximately 400,000 
people split up into at least 125 smaller 
parts, averaging 3,200 persons to the 
tribe. The individual tribes themselves 
are in turn often divided into still small- 
er units in terms of residence on sepa- 
rate reservations or of some historic oc- 
currence whereby the tribe has been 
split into bands and other local groups, 
Many of these still smaller groups have 
independently maintained relations with 
the Federal Government through trea- 
ties, special legislation, and have been so 
recognized by Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and by the United States Court of Claims 
or Indian Claims Commission. 

There were in 1950 some 97 tribal 
organizations sponsored and organized 
under the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934, and 99 tribal organizations not 
organized under the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act but recognized and dealt 
with by the Indian Bureau. In addi- 
tion there were 18 tribal organizations 
under the Oklahoma Indian Welfare 
Act and 13 other tribal organizations in 
that State not under said act but recog- 
nized by the Indian Bureau. Thus it 
can be seen that the grand total of 227 
tribal organizations are in some degree 
related to and recognized by the Fed- 
eral Government averaging 1,761 per- 
sons per tribal organization. It is evi- 
dent that a considerable number of such 
areas are not organized as separate tri- 
bal units since there are well over 300 
reservations under the jurisdiction of 
the Indian Bureau. 

The population figures are fairly com- 
plete for the tribes under Indian Bureau 
jurisdiction. However, the data on in- 
come and education are woefully lacking 
in a large number of cases. This in- 
formation is badly needed inasmuch as it 
makes possible some judgment as to the 
degree of acculturation and assimilation 
of individual Indian tribes and bands. 

The figures on population by reserva- 
tions indicates the number enrolled but 
does not indicate the number actually 
resident there. As a matter of fact a 
considerable number are resident off the 
reservation in nearly every case. How- 
ever, where Indians are resident on pub- 
lic domain allotments, they are in effect 
residents on reservations or under 
agency supervision. 

The total male population is 193,783 
and slightly overtops the female popu- 
lation which is 191,388. The number 
under 18 years totals 168,881 and con- 
stitutes about two-fifths of the total In- 
dian population. The total of full 
bloods is 197,253 or almost one-half of 
the entire population. 

With respect to education the figures 
show a total of 204,983 adults over 17 
years and of these 1,381 are college grad- 
uates, 18,049 high school graduates, and 
55,578 grammar school graduates, 77,590 
cannot read or write, and 33,399 cannot 
speak the English language. In other 
words, out of every 205 Indians 1 is a 
college graduate, 18 are high school grad- 
uates, 55 are grammar school graduates, 
77 cannot read or write, and 23 cannot 
speak English. In addition it is indi- 
cated that around 10 percent of Indian 
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children of school age are not regularly 
attending school. 

The greatest amount of nonschool at- 
tendance, illiteracy, and inability to 
speak English is concentrated in the 
southwestern tribes, particularly among 
the Navajo. In the case of the latter 
tribe 60 percent of the children of school 
age are not in school, and approximately 
24,000 out of 29,000 adults cannot speak 
English nor read or write. Large per- 
centages of children of school age not 
attending school also occurs among the 
Papago, 35 percent; Maricopa, 18 per- 
cent; San Carlos Apache, 20 percent; 
Uintah and Ouray Utes, 18 percent; 
and—outside of the Southwest—among 
the Red Lake Chippewa, 17 percent; 
Crow, 25 percent; Northern Cheyenne of 
Tongue River, 25 percent; Seminole, of 
Florida, 37 percent; and Choctaw of 
Mississippi, 26 percent. 

Inability to speak English shows up 
in a minority on many reservations and 
seems most marked in the tribes of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, with considerable 
incidence in Montana and Oklahoma. A 
somewhat similar distribution is to be 
noted for illiteracy, plus Western Sho- 
shone, Carson Agency Paiutes, and some 
Sioux reservations of the Dakotas and 
Chippewas of the Great Lakes. 

In number of years of education the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma and 
certain Montana reservations seem to be 
in the lead. 

The average Indian family cash in- 
come is $1,324 per year. The highest 
average annual income was received by 
the Klamath Reservation tribesmen— 
$5,000—while the Wind River tribes— 
$4,900—were not far behind. There is 
quite a drop, however, to the next highest 
average of the Yomba Shoshones—$3,- 
320. All the other tribes whose annual 
family average income is $2,000 or above 
are located either in the Pacific North- 
west, Montana, or Nevada, with the ex- 
ception of the Colorado River tribes and 
the Osage. 

At the lower extreme for income stand 
the Navajo of New Mexico, $300; Koote- 
nai of Idaho, $300; Havasupai, $350; 
Consolidated Chippewa, $400; Northern 
Cheyenne, $450; Turtle Mountain Chip- 
pewa, $500; St. Croix Chippewa, $500; 
and Fort Totten Sioux, $500. In 
matters of income it can be easily seen 
that the Indians as a whole constitute 
one of the lowest level groups in the 
United States. 

In conclusion there are certain char- 
acteristics of the Indian social condi- 
tions which appear evident from this 
chart. 

First, the Indian is divided into a large 
number of tribal or band groups which 
act as political and economic units and 
are recognized as such. These innu- 
merable groups constitute a statistical 
nightmare and make the administration 
of Indian affairs extremely detailed and 
expensive—one Indian Bureau employee 
for each 34 Indians, and so forth. 

Second, the wide divergence in ac- 
complishment between tribes is notable, 
some having a high degree of education 
and apparent assimilation of white cul- 
ture while others are extremely back- 
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ward and needful of education in the ant opportunities have resulted. Full otherwise is evident. If we have no evi- 
highest degree. The wide range of ac- account should be taken of these dence for Indian progress there is no 
complishment is especially noticeable in differences. way of assessing the success or failure 
cases where a particular tribe is widely Third, the need for some accounting of current Federal Indian policy. Sta- 
scattered over a considerable number of of progress made in assimilation of In- tistical summaries of this sort should be 
separate reservations so that quite vari- dians in the form of annual reports or made available on an annual basis. 


Population, income, and educational statistics concerning individual Indian tribes, 1950 


Population Education 


Num- | Number 


Num- 
of ele- | Num- | ber un. Percent 


Tribe Reservation State T ago | ber of | Num. der of 
otal family | adults | ber of 6 to 18 
- 1M Fo- | Under | Full- high- | mentary | ber of | able to 
AA rt ales | males |18 years| bloods | come | over 18 e school school illiter- | speak ft in 
ates * i ates, 78 lish school 


Alabama-Coushatta._. 
J E e r TEE SA 


Arapaho .---| Cheyenne-Arapaho -~ 

vi Wind River. 
Arikara Fort Berthold. 
Assiniboine Fort Belknap. 

Fort Peck. a 
Atsina or Gros Ventre.| Fort Belknap. 
Banngck Fort Hall 
Bear River — e ee ille Ranch- 
Blackſeet Blackie . 
Blue Lake —— A Blue Lake Ranch- 
eria. 

Le eee Klowa-Wichita 
Sahullis PERE uostas ae. Caliente | Calif 


Catayba 


Sayuga -e-n aeann nen 
Cayuse.. 
Chehalis.. 
Chemehuevi...-.----- 


Cherokee. 
Eastern Cherokee. ] North Caro- | 4, 266 


na, 
Cheyenne . . Cheyenne-Arapaho..| Oklahoma. . 3,102 | 1,601 | 1,501 | 1,469] 2,554 |........ 1 E EN wn animist F — — N 
Tongue River Montana. 1, 928 972 956 0 


Chippewa...........--| Bad River. Wisconsin see 


Keweenaw Bay d 
Lac Courte Orvilles. 
Flambeai 


White Earth 
Chickasaw.....-...--- No reservation. 
Gees ðò 0s ee 

nce 
Chukchansi 1 Pica 
Clallam 


Cocopah . 
Coeur d' Alen 
Colville et al 


Rocky Boys. 
No reservation 
Crescent City Ran- 


Sootenai, 
Fort Belknap Tribes Fort Belknap 
Fort Berthold Tribes. Fort Berthold. 958 z — 5 
Fort Hall Tribes Fort Hall. Idaho 1, 251 


1 These figures do not match the totals of males or females, 
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Population, income, and educational statistics concerning individual Indian tribes, 1950—Continued 


Population Education 


Aver- | Num- 


Tribe Reservation State age | ber of 
a Fe- Under] Fun- | {amily | adults 


0 
pee Males | males 18 years! bloods income | over 18 on 


209 
101 131 236 359 105 


Enterprise.. 
Greenville.. 


95 

22 10 12 14 

. 289 148 14¹ 109 
1149 58 49 42 

28 17 11 3 

15 7 8 5 

288 136 152 138 

99 60 30 33 

69 38 31 20 

288 144 144 170 

5 3 2 5 

91 49 42 26 

38 18 20 19 

27 13 14 12 

1135 68 58 60 

PERE OST 176 84 92 87 
12 6 6 3 

603 300 303 |....---- 

273 126 147 133 

108 55 53 35 

45 2B 22 7 

1229 173 155 183 

Winnem 126 7 8 ll 
Yerington Co a 105 5 5¹ a1 


1 These figures do not match the totals of males or 2 
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Population, income, and educational statistics concerning individual Indian tribes, 1950—Continued 


Population Education 
Aver- | Num- 

Num- | Number Num- 
en fs RO eee ve. | under| run. | iy | adits | Dera | Reet | oust, | Num: | sun | 6 to is 
É 8 nder 7 gh- | mentary rof ja : 
popa: | Males | mates |18 years} bloods | income | over 18 | college | school | school | illiter- | speak | years 
‘ates | Stadu-| gradu- | ates > | Set 81 
ates ates 1 hool 


— ios 1 
6, = } 8,759 | 3,618 | 3, 689 7. 308 
76 80 38 125 
Pawnee.. 11,149 575 539 j.....-.. TTT. ESEA ˙— m EAEE EE 
2 40 206 233 184 7 
ma 1.345 |} 8201 | 3,400} 1,738 f- 6; 600 
Pit River ll 7 4 4 7 
10 5 -5 5 4 
0 0 0 0 E 
50 3 27 15 10 
3 1 2 0 0 
33 17 16 12 20 
D 124 53 71 59 59 
9 4 5 3 8 
TA 18 8 10 1 5 
26 8 18 l4 4 
28 14 14 7 20 
4 2 2 1 1 3 
26 14 12 6 20 20 
79 48 31 33 24 46 
4 2 2 0 0 4 
8 3 5 4 0 4 
123 61 62 73 42 50 
1 1 0 0 0 1 
26 14 12 12 10 14 
Soas 70 35 35 24 14 46 
15 7 8 T 7 — 
37 20 24 2¹ 13 
— 23 12 22 35 
10 10 
55 58 
42 24 
Foneas . Fee 448 |... 


88888 


= 
eo 


Santa Barbareno...... 
Seminole— 


rongo. 
Twenty-nine 
8 uartz Valley. 


D 

3 77 50 
59 20 

— 32 20 
ria, oh ae 6 6 
324 357 

2¹ 88 

72 42 

72 5t 

12 3 

26 26 

964 855 

90 42 

21 10 

32 35 

23 16 

72 45 

26 24 

27 26 

773 767 

50 
Siletz ae 8 
Sioux.. 


1 These figures do not match the totals of males or females. 
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Population, income, and educational statistics concerning individual Indian tribes, 1950—Continued 
Education 
Tribo derer | olele: | Num: | berun- | Percent 

high- | mentary | ber of | able to | 1 ath 
3 poy a 7 pox 95 in 
Bates | “ates lish | School 

Sioux_.....-<.....-...| Tankton South Dakota. 2,201 1, 185 

Skagit-Suiattle. e al- 

Skokomish___.........| Skokomish..........|-..-.d0......... 


asho 
Kiowa-W ichita_ 
144 755 River 
Winne 


472 
1 
tee 8 87 45 42 
911 461 450 
=e 151 79 72 
26 14 12 
180 95 85 
821 426 395 
584 304 230 
166 86 80 
1, 493 798 695 
133 68 65 
147 77 70 
938 483 450 
57 31 26 
761 366 395 
RE 205 103 102 
121 43 78 
1, 158 538 620 
28 15 13 
27 14 13 
479 254 225 
1, 588 799 789 
538 283 255 
310 
20 
484 
2 24 
76 
1460 1 
3,114 1, 567 
2 ber 
1.504 737 
58 32 
35 23 
2 1 
2 10 
804 429 
3,508 | 1, 556 
23 


Be 
8 


2 
SW 
w 


1 These figures do not match the totals of males and females. 


(Mr. Bow asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include therein a chart and 
explanation thereof.) 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

DIVULGING OF RESTRICTED 
INFORMATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I reiterate 
the statement I made yesterday on the 
floor of the House that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kinpay], during debate 
last Friday, made a false and unwarrant- 
ed charge against me when he stated 
that I divulged restricted military in- 
formation. 

In asserting, as he did yesterday, that 
he stands on the record of his previous 
statement, the gentleman from Texas 
conforms to the standard which he has 
set for himself on other occasions and 
to which I shall refer presently. 

Let me refer once more to the debate 
of last Friday as it is to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 10. 


On page 9820, I quote from the fol- 
lowing statement by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]: 

All over the industrial east, up in Canada, 
everywhere in America, in the great in- 
dustrial areas, this bill provides for radar 
screens. Airplanes are sitting on the ground 
just like the fireman sits at the firehouse, 
ready to fly off the ground at a moment's 
notice to defend the industries and defend 
the lives of the people who live in those 
cities. 


Subsequently, and as the same page of 
the Recorp shows clearly, I asked the 
gentleman from Georgia this question: 

This Grandview air base * * * that 
is a new base and it is to be a fighter base, is 
that not true? 


What other deduction could there be 
from the previous statement of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that Grandview was one of six 
new Air Force bases to be built and that 
airplanes would be sitting on the ground 
ready to take off at a moment’s notice 
to defend the industries and people of 
this country from an air attack? 

The gentleman from Texas may be 
naive enough to believe, at least when 


it suits his purpose, that bombers are 
going to be used to repel an air attack 
on the United States. 

More than that, no one, unless it suits 
an ulterior purpose, is stupid enough to 
believe that the $19,000,000 hand-out for 
the present little airport at Grandview, 
Mo., would provide for a bomber base. 

But the fact remains that in response 
to my question on Friday, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] revealed 
complete information concerning the 
alleged purpose for spending $19,000,000 
at Grandview. He was under no com- 
pulsion to answer my question to the 
900 of providing restricted informa- 

n. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
reiterate what I said yesterday after- 
noon that at no time last Friday, August 
10, or at any other time, did I examine a 
single book, record, document, or paper 
held by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, or any staff member, containing 
classified information. And anyone who 
says that I did is not only careless with 
the truth—he does not know the mean- 
ing of the word. 
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The gentleman from Texas indulged in 
mouthing on Friday and again yesterday 
concerning the radar screen. It is com- 
mon knowledge that radar screen is 
being erected for the protection of the 
North American Continent. The papers 
have been full of it and in some instances 
have given, and that was months ago, al- 
most specific locations of at least some of 
these stations. In the debate last Fri- 
day, no one, not even the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] referred to 
the radar screen in anything but general 
terms. There was no information pro- 
vided that the general public has not 
known for months and I defy the gentle- 
man from Texas to read the record and 
state otherwise. 

The gentleman from Texas, instead 
of attempting to castigate the gentle- 
man from Iowa for revealing restricted 
information should direct his castiga- 
tions to the chairman of his own com- 
mittee, who stated on the floor of the 
House, after revealing the alleged pur- 
pose for which $19,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money was to be spent at Grand- 
view, Mo.: 

I should not have read what I did read. 


If, as the gentleman claims, the in- 
formation was classified, why was it 
made public on the floor of the House 
and repeated on the floor of the House 
by the chairman of the committee. 

It takes more than an ordinary amount 
of mental gymnastics and gall for the 
gentleman from Texas to charge me with 
the disclosure of restricted information 
which I never had and which is directly 
attributable to the chairman of his own 
committee. 

Yesterday, the gentleman from Texas 
said in effect that because I resented his 
false charge I had a thin skin, and in- 
ferred that his hide is tough. Let me 
say to the gentleman that I care not 
whether his hide is a foot thick, he has 
found one Iowan who does not propose 
to be kicked in the teeth. 

It is well at this point to recall that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY], 
last April, during debate on the UMT- 
draft bill, encountered another Member 
of Congress who likewise refused to be 
kicked in the teeth. I refer to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], who 
is in a better position than I am to know 
the leopard’s spots because he serves on 
the same committee, the Armed Services 
Committee, with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

Let us look at the Recorp of April 4, 
1951, when the selective service-univer- 
sal military training bill was before the 
House. 

On page 3311, in connection with the 
shotgun proposition of incorporating 
universal military training into the draft 
bill, a procedure which the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] consistently 
opposed in committee and on the floor 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
iMr. KTL DAY] declared: 

So I say this is the time to set up this 
system; this is the time to pass both of these 
in an integrated bill. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SuorT] then took the floor, and on the 
same page, called attention to the fact 
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that General Marshall appeared as a 
witness before the House Armed Services 
Committee and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT] cited a statement 
made by the gentleman from Texas on 
January 23 and found on page 25 of the 
committee hearings on universal mili- 
tary training. j 

Listen to what the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT] said: 

Oh, he [Mr. Kitpay] was bold and brave 
that day. He was a courageous Texan. He 
Mr. KLpar] said: 

“General, as you know, I have from the 
beginning supported universal military train- 
ing, and I feel that we could have gotten it 
in 1945 had the Department, under your 
direction, gone along with something similar 
to what you have here of a period of sery- 
ice, 4 to 6 months, rather than your insist- 
ence at that time that it would be no less 
than 1 year. That is where we lost our bill. 

“But I have never felt that we could get 
universal military training in the back door 
or under the table. You have got to get it 
straight across the table, openly, frankly, sin- 
cerely, And I think it is absolutely essential 
to our well-being, but I think the people are 
going to have to support it and you are not 
going to be able to tie it to an emergency 
and get it that way. You are going to have 
to get it as an open, above-the-table matter, 
and not go in through the back door.” 


Then the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT] had this to say: 

He [Mr. Krupa]. talks one way in commit- 
tee: he talks another way on this floor. He 
blows hot and cold in the same breath. He 
goes up the hill today and down it tomorrow. 
I do not know when to believe him. 


To this should be added the opening 
remarks of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHort], in which he said: 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kar! 
always and invariably takes great delight in 
taking a “dig” at me. Always on the floor of 
the House, in public, and in private, I have 
said only nice and kind things about him. 
But anything complimentary I have ever said 
about him I now publicly retract totally and 
completely. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope it will not be 
necessary for me to continue taking the 
time of the House to again refer to the 
record of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kitpay] and his absolutely false 
and unwarranted statement that I dis- 
closed restricted information. A read- 
ing of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last 
Friday will convince any fair-minded 
person beyond a question of doubt that 
it was the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee [Mr. Vinson] who re- 
vealed the purported purpose to be made 
of the Grandview hand-out. 

It is significant to note that under 
the scorching blast delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, the gentleman 
from Texas remained tied to his seat and 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD does not dis- 
close that on that day or at any other 
time the gentleman from Texas made a 
reply. What happened to the bold, cou- 
rageous, and self-admitted tough-hided 
gentleman from Texas on that occasion? 
He was meekly swallowing the medicine, 
no matter how unpalatable. 

I would say further to the gentleman 
from Texas that his recommendation 
that I run for office in Iowa and not in 
Texas is another of his gratuitous re- 
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marks, not in good taste. The people of 
Iowa need no help from the gentleman 
in choosing their public officials. Of 
course, if the gentleman feels he does not 
have enough to do politically in his own 
district, and feels he had the capacity 
to spread his activities throughout the 
Nation, he may be sure of a reception in 
Iowa, especially in the Third Congres- 
sional District. 

Since the gentleman from Texas in- 
sists upon standing on his false charge 
that I revealed restricted information, I 
know of no more effective way of reply- 
ing to him than through the words of his 
committee colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], who said: 

He [Mr. Kar] talks one way in com- 
mittee; he talks another way on the floor. 
He blows hot and cold in the same breath. 
He goes up the hill today and down it to- 
morrow. Ido not know when to believe him. 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I assure 
you that I do not propose to carry on 
this senseless argument. Iam very much 
reminded of a story, Mr. Speaker, that 
you and I have heard told many times 
about the Negro who got a piece of meat 
out of a smokehouse, placed it in the 
bosom of his shirt, and then went to a 
revival and heard the minister yelling 
to get that sin out of your bosom. He 
continued it a number of times, and 
finally the Negro said, “Here, take it. 
I never heard so much hell raised by a 
little piece of meat in all my life.” 

I feel the same way about this. Of 
course, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHORT] and I, going on 13 years 
now, have had our ups and downs. But, 
we have remained very good friends and 
have cooperated on matters of national 
defense. I just returned from a very 
cordial committee trip down South with 
the gentleman from Missouri. We were 
able to ride in the same plane, stay at 
the same hotel, and there was no blood- 
shed, and I hope it will be the same with 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

You know, I used to prosecute down 
in Texas. When I was defending I al- 
ways tried the prosecutor, and when I 
prosecuted they used to try me, and I 
used to always reply that it did not hurt 
me a particle because when I took the 
job I figured that was included in my 
pay, and I have felt the same way on 
questions of national defense since I 
have been here. 

I have listened carefully to what the 
gentleman from Iowa had to say with 
reference to whether or not he disclosed 
information. 

On yesterday I referred to page 
9820, where the matter first arose. 
The gentleman stated on yesterday and 
he has reiterated today that he did not 
see any information. At that time the 
entire matter was fresh in the minds of 
all of us. I asked the gentleman to yield 
to me, and I was attempting to deter- 
mine whether he was opposed to the 
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Grand View airport because there was 
an unused airport in Iowa whereas they 
were building a new airport, or whether 
it was because it was located in the 
county of the President. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] said: 


Why are you spending it there? 


I replied: 

I will take some time in a little while and 
give the gentleman as much as I can. We 
gave the gentleman some information awhile 
ago that was classified, and repeated it on 
the floor. 


The gentleman from Iowa said: 
Yes; wholly inadequate information. 


At the time I made the statement, the 
gentleman did not deny it, but he re- 
plied: 

Yes, but the information was wholly in- 
adequate. 


Mr. Speaker, again I stand on the rec- 
rd. 
ï Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well 
knows that that information was not 
given to me, it was given by the chair- 
man many minutes before to all the 
Members of the House, and the RECORD 
so shows. I hope the gentleman will be 
consistent. 

Mr. KILDAY. I am thoroughly con- 
sistent. I recall exactly what tran- 
spired here. I know exactly what hap- 
pened. I have no. intention of getting 
into any dispute with the gentleman 
from Iowa as to our veracities. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Vinson (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Georgia), for an indefinite pe- 
riod, on account of official business. 

Mr. SADLAK (at the request of Mr. MAR- 
IIN of Massachusetts), on account of 
official business to attend the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference. 

Mr. WIDNALL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for 1 day, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, for an in- 
definite period, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Yorry (at the request of Mr. Irv- 
ING), for the balance of the week, on ac- 
count of official business. 


EXEMPTING CERTAIN BLENDED WHIS- 
KIES AND BRANDIES FROM RECTIFICA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2745) to amend 
section 2801 (c) (1) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1), 
subsection (c), section 2801, of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by striking out, 
wherever they appear, the words “ninety 
proof” and substituting in lieu thereof the 
words “eighty proof.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which the House has just passed was 
introduced by me at the request of the 
Wine Institute of California. 

It is a minor amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit the 
blending of brandy in the same manner 
as whiskies are blended. California 
manufactures a great deal of grape 
brandy. This brandy has a proof of 
about 84. The law prior to the enact- 
ment of this amendment would not per- 
mit the blending of these brandies be- 
cause only spirits of 90 proof or more 
were permitted to be blended. The mak- 
ing of brandy is an integral part of the 
operations of some wineries, and we ap- 
preciate very much the broad-gaged at- 
titude of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment in giving us a favorable report on 
this bill. 

As everyone knows, the making of 
wine and brandy is really a part of the 
grape industry. While most of our 
grapes go into the market for consump- 
tion as fruit and also into the making 
of raisins, a great volume of our grapes 
go into wine. The cooperative wineries 
of California were developed to take care 
of some of the grapes grown for the ex- 
press purpose of making wine and to 
provide an outlet for surpluses of the 
edible grapes, either as fresh grapes or 
after being dried and sold as raisins. 


THE LATE WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
announce the passing of a former Mem- 
ber of this House, the founder of a vast 
newspaper empire, and a great Ameri- 
can— William Randolph Hearst. 

Mr. Hearst died today at the age of 
88—full of years, of honors, and of serv- 
ice to his Nation. 

He served as a Democratic Member of 
Congress from New York for two terms— 
from 1903 to 1907. 

He began his amazing journalistic 
career 64 years ago when his father, the 
late United States Senator George 
Hearst, of California, turned over to him 
the San Francisco Examiner, which the 
father had acquired in payment of a 
debt. 

Mr. Hearst once said that it was “a 
limp rag of a newspaper.” It did not 
long remain that. Mr. Hearst's bitterest 
enemies never accused him of publish- 
ing a “limp rag” of a newspaper or of 
espousing a “limp rag” of an editorial 
policy. 
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He spoke, over the years and through 
his numerous newspapers, with forth- 
rightness and fearless vigor on every is- 
sue. I am proud of the fact that I was 
once associated with one of his news- 
papers. 

William Randolph Hearst was always 
a stanch and unapologetic apostle of 
Americanism. 

He was the first American editor to 
warn of the yellow peril—and saw his 
prophecy vindicated in the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

He was the first American editor to 
warn against the Red menace—and 
lived to see that menace reach propor- 
tions which some Americans even today 
fail to comprehend. It was William Ran- 
dolph Hearst who wrote, following re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with 
Russia—which he had vigorously op- 
posed: 

We recognized Russia. Now it is just as 
well to recognize what we recognized. 


* + + It is the same old tyranny under 
a different name. 


He opposed the appeals to class strife 
and the centralization of governmental 
power in Washington which have oc- 
curred in recent years. 

He was one of the first Americans to 
campaign for adequate national defense. 

William Randolph Hearst was a proph- 
et honored even in his own country. He 
was a patriot who put his own country 
first and who believed that he thereby 
best served the cause of freedom and 
justice throughout the world. 

In his distinguished career, and in the 
institution he established, he leaves a 
rich heritage for his fellow Americans. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, today when 
the vote was taken on the House Con- 
current Resolution 140, expressing the 
sentiment of the Congress on the arrest 
and conviction of William N. Oatis, I 
was unavoidably detained and could not 
be present during the roll-call vote. If 
I had been present, I would have voted 
in the affirmative. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes tomorrow after the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore granted. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and to include an article en- 
titled “Governmental Survival” which is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$184.50. 

Mr. FLoop in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances and in- 
clude newspaper articles. 

Mr. Lucas and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram entitled “Johnson Committee 
Work Shows Benefits.” 

Mr. Dorn and to include an article. 
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Mr. ARENDS and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Merrow and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Burrett in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include therein 
a broadcast recently made by an out- 
standing commentator, Earl Godwin, in 
relation to the late Stephen Early. 

Mr. GoLDEN and to include two maga- 
zine articles, notwithstanding the fact 
that the additional cost will be $191.34. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Manrrx of Iowa and to include an 
article, notwithstanding the fact that 
the additional cost will be $847.34. 

Mr. Stockman and to include an ar- 
ticle on the census enumeration in the 
Second District of Oregon. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts in three 
instances and to include certain letters 
and petitions. 

Mr. Osrertac and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho. 

Mr. CANFIELD and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Reams and to include an editorial 
from the Toledo Blade. T 

Mr. McGuire (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include a letter 
he wrote to the King of Sweden. 

Mr. CLEMENTE and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Mappen and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. Hart and to include a book re- 
view. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2736. An act to authorize advances 
for clothing and equipment to cadets at the 
Military Academy and the Coast Guard 
Academy and to midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3911. An act to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost or lose their lives in the armed services 
of the United States during World War II 
or during any subsequent war or period of 
armed hostilities in which the United States 
may be engaged. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 684. An act to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to provide 
a more effective distribution of mortgage 
loans insured under title I, to give holders 
of such mortgage loans preference in the 
refinancing of loans on a noninsured basis, 
to adjust the loan limitations governing 
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title II loans, so as to provide more effective 
assistance to production and subsistence 
loan borrowers, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 48 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wed~esday, 
August 15, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


715. A letter from the Acting Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a draft of legislation entitled 
“A bill to provide for adjustment in the 
compensation of certain employees trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion from the Post Office Department pur- 
suant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 effec- 
tive July 1, 1950”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

716. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to appoint special police- 
men for duty upon certain Federal property 
under the control of the Secretary of Com- 
merce”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

717. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to im- 
prove the administration of the public lands 
under the Taylor Grazing Act”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

718. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $131,400 for the 
legislative branch (H. Doc. 226); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: Senate Joint 
Resolution 42. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas; without amendment (Rept. No. 854). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 950. An act 
to amend the act authorizing the segregation 
and expenditure of trust funds held in joint 
ownership by the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation for the 
purpose of extending the time in which pay- 
ments are to be made to members of such 
tribes under such act, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 863). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3937. A bill to amend 
the act of June 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), to 
provide for the operation, management, 
maintenance, and demolition of federally ac- 
quired properties following the acquisition 
of such properties and before the establish- 
ment of the Independent National Historical 
Park, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 864). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
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Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4205. A bill to provide retirement 
benefits for the Chief of the Dental Division 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 865). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4203. A bill to ratify 
and confirm Act 7 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1951, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and de- 
livered under chapter 118, Revised Laws of 
Hawaii, 1945; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 866). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R.3299. A bill to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a free bridge across the Rio 
Grande at or near Del Rio, Tex.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 867). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mrs. BOLTON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 290. Joint 
Resolution providing for the recognition and 
endorsement of the World Metallurgical 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
868). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 3880. A bill making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 869). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 388. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 5113, a bill to 
maintain the security and promote the for- 
eign policy and provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States by furnishing as- 
sistance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 870). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORAND: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5118. A bill to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance for Federal civilian em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 871). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 5113. A bill to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly 
nations in the interest of international peace 
and security; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 872). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Resolution 383. Resolution 
providing for sending to the United States 
Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 3131) for the 
relief of Raymond B. Jeffrey; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 855). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4219. A bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
a patent in fee to Louis W. Milliken; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 856). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4351. A bill author- 
izing the Secretary of tue Interior to issue 
a patent in fee to Ursula Rutherford Ollin- 
ger; without amendment (Rept. Nọ. 857). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4352. A bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue a 
patent in fee to Mary Rutherford Spearson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 858). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 818. An act to authorize 
the sale of certain allotted land on the Crow 
Reservation, Mont.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 859). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1033. An act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue a 
patent in fee to Lucille Ellen Sanders Groh; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 860). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1034. An act euthorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
in fee to Julia Jackson Sanders; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 861). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1036. An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
in fee to Julia Jackson Sanders; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 862), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. R. 5147. A bill for the relief of sufferers 
of casualty losses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 5148. A bill to authorize additional 
funds fer the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 5149. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact or agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey concerning a bridge 
across the Delaware River to provide a con- 
nection between the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
System and the New Jersey Turnpike, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 5150. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, with respect to the duty of the 
Federal Power Commission to report to Con- 
gress regarding the effect and operation of 
State compacts dealing with the conserva- 
tion, production, transportation, or distribu- 
tion of natural gas; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWE: 

H. R. 5151. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact or agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey concerning a bridge 
across the Delaware River to provide a con- 
nection between the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
System and the New Jersey Turnpike, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 5152. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. COLE of Kansas: 

H. R. 5153. A bill to authorize transfer of 
certain tax collections to the States for use 
in repairing and rebuilding bridges; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H. R. 5154. A bill to authorize transfer of 

certain tax collections to the States for use 
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in repairing and rebuilding bridges; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. R. 5155. A bill to authorize transfer of 
certain tax collections to the States for use 
in repairing and rebuilding bridges; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 5156. A bill to reactivate the Mount- 
ed Cavairy as a basic branch of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 5157. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to enter 
into an agreement with any State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States, or any 
political subdivision thereof, to provide that 
the head of each department or agency of 
the United States shall comply with the re- 
quirements of any statute of such State, 
Territory, possession, or subdivision, which 
imposes upon employers generally the duty 
of withholding sums from the compensa- 
tion of employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. H. 5158. A bill to authorize transfer of 
certain tax collections to the States for use 
in repairing and rebuilding bridges; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 315. A bill proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. J. Res. 316. A bill designating the 28th 
day of October in each year as Liberty Day: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. Res. 387. A bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of two additional staff members, 
Committee on Armed Services; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. MURDOCK: Memorial of State 
Legislature of Arizona, accepting the provi- 
sions of Public Law 681, Eighty-first Congress 
of the United States, relating to fish restora- 
tion and management projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5159. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Cleo C. Reeves; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 5160. A bill for the relief of the De- 
troit Automobile Insurance Exchange; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. R. 5161. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Robert Keith Powell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 5162. A bill for the relief of Mahmud 
A. Uthman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5163. A bill for the relief of Maham- 
mad H. A. M. Abdalla; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5164. A bill for the relief of Rama- 
dan S. R. Abdalla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5165. A bill for the relief of Orsola 
Jacopelli Leggio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. QUINN: 

H. R. 5166. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Giacopelli and Antonina Giacopelli; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 5167. A bill for the relief of Romildo 
Michele Vanin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1, of rule XXII, potitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


390. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. H. Southard and several other citi- 
zens of Joplin, Mo., protesting the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages over the radio, 
television, and in magazines and newspa- 
pers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

391. By the SPEAKER: Petition of George 
F. Rixey, secretary, the Military Chaplains 
Association of the United States of America, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
annual report of the proceedings, including 
financial report of the Military Chaplains 
Association of the United States of America, 
chartered by Public Law 792, Eighty-first 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

392. Also, petition of Russell F. Meyer, sec- 
retary, Optimist International, St. Louis, Mo., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
relative to urging all citizens of the United 
States and other free nations to demand the 
highest integrity, fidelity to public trust, 
and strict adherence to the principles of 
true democracy in the conduct of the 
Government; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

393. Also, -petition of James A. Suffridge, 
secretary, Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation, Lafayette, Ind., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution relative to 
going on record as requesting that Congress 
include a universal rent-control law in the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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Wepnespay, AUGUST 15, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as morning rises to 
noontide, we pause in the heat and bur- 
den of the day for this moment of re- 
freshment when we stand before Thee. 
May we find power to confirm our faith, 
to renew our hope, and to increase our 
love. Keep our souls alive with vision, 
our minds alert with wisdom, and our 
hearts aglow with goodness. 

May the precious hours of this pass- 
ing day be filled with intensity of living 
that, as evening comes, we may look back 
with the benediction of accomplishment 
upon us, knowing that we have done 
what we could. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarzanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 14, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2771) for 
the relief of Lon Weaver. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 745) for 
the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, post- 
master, and Nolen J. Salyards, assist- 
ant postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif.; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Byrne of New 
York, Mr. Roprno, and Mr. KEATING were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2745. An act to amend section 2801 
(c) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code; and 

H. R. 4914. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con, Res. 140) expressing in- 
dignation at the arrest and conviction of 
Associated Press Correspondent William 
N. Oatis by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 2771) for the 
relief of Lon Weaver, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 

NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT ON INDEPENDENT OF- 

FICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to state for the Recorp that the conferees 
on the independent offices appropriation 
bill have agreed to the conference re- 
port, and the House has adopted the 
conference report by a vote of 290 to 80. 
As I understand, the conference report 
is now at the desk in the Senate. 

Several Senators have asked me to let 
them know before the conference report 
is brought up, because there was consid- 
erable discussion about the Maritime 
Commission and other matters about 
which the conferees have agreed. 

Realizing that the conference report 
is a privileged matter, I wish to state 
now that I desire to have the report con- 
sidered the first thing in the session to- 
morrow. I give this notice at this time 
in order that all Senators who are inter- 
ested may be present at that time. 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without debate. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WILLIAM N. OATIS—RESOLUTION OF 
GEORGIA PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Georgia Press Association, relating to 
the arrest and conviction of William N, 
Oatis. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the imprisonment of William N. 
Oatis, American, Associated Press correspond- 
ent, by the Czechoslovak Government is 
another evidence of the attack on the free- 
dom of the press and information by the 
Communists of the world; and 

Whereas the rights violated in the case of 
Mr. Oatis should be cherished possessions 
of men throughout the world and free gov- 
ernment and freemen should rally to support 
these rights whenever and wherever at- 
tacked; and 

Whereas the violation of these rights in 
the Oatis matter is especially wanton and 
reprehensible, the courts which should rep- 
resent justice having been turned into the 
tools of dictatorship, outraging the sensi- 
bilities of all decent thinking people: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion in convention assembled denounces 
this perversion of law and transgression 
against the freedom of an American citizen, 
and calls upon the Government of the 
United States to take every possible step to 
make its righteous wrath against the 
Czechoslovak regime effectively felt to the 
end that the injustice against Mr. Oatis be 
rectified and the cause of freedom everywhere 
sustained. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

S. 703. A bill to provide that, in the de- 
termination of the amount which certain 
local educational agencies are entitled to 
receive for school construction purposes, no 
reduction in such amount shall be made for 
prior construction under the WPA, PWA, 
and NYA programs; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 640); and 

S. 1271. A bill to permit employees of the 
Canal Zone government and the Panama 
Canal Company to appeal decisions under 
the Federal Employees“ Compensation Act 
to the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board; without amendment (Rept. No. 641). 

By Mr. HILL (for Mr. Murray), from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

H.R.319. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble damage 
actions; without amendment (Rept. No. 
642); and 

S. Res. 124. Re-olution interpreting the 
provisions of Public Law 610, Eighty-first 
Congress, relating to charges of educational 
institutions for the training of veterans; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 643). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; 

H.R.3176. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the life and 
perpetuate the ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington,” approved August 7, 
1946; without amendment (Rept. No. 645). 
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INFLATION STILL A DANGER—NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AND ECONOMIC OUTLOOK— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO. 644) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, sub- 
mitted a report entitled “Inflation Still 
a Danger,” together with materials on 
the national defense and the economic 
outlook, which was ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 15, 1951, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 684) to amend 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
so as to provide a more effective distribu- 
tion of mortgage loans insured under 
title I, to give holders of such mortgage 
loans preference in the refinancing of 
loans on a noninsured basis, to adjust 
the loan limitations governing title II 
loans so as to provide more effective as- 
sistance to production and subsistence 
loan borrowers, and for other purposes. 


KENNETH G. HEISLER, TO BE MEMBER 
OF HOME LOAN BANK BOARD—EXECU- 
TIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I report fa- 
vorably the nomination of Kenneth G. 
Heisler, of Washington, to be a member 
of the Home Loan Bank Board, and I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to me as chairman of the Se- 
curities, Insurance, and Banking Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, from Kenneth G. Heisler, 
General Counsel of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, Washington, D. C., be printed in 
the RECORD. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Asin 
executive session, the report will be re- 
ceived and placed upon the Executive 
Calendar, and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 


Home Loan BANK BOARD, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
The Honorable J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
Chairman, Securities, Insurance, and 
Banking Subcommittee of Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR FREAR: The question has 
been asked me whether, if confirmed as a 
member of the Home Loan Bank Board, I 
should disqualify myself from participating 
in any hearings and decisions of that Board 
involving the Long Beach Federal Savings 
& Loan Association and the consolidation of 
the two west coast banks. 

As I have previously said, I do not con- 
sider that I have any bias or prejudice on 
these questions and I do not consider that 
the fact that I was a member of the legal 
staff at the time of the consolidation of the 
two west coast banks and General Counsel 
at the time of administrative action in con- 
nection with the Long Beach Federal Savings 
& Loan Association should prevent my tak- 
ing part in administrative decisions on these 
matters. 

However, to avoid any possible question or 
any feeling of a lack of complete fairness 
by the Home Loan Bank Board in these mat- 
ters I have concluded not to participate after 
becoming a member of the Board in any 
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administrative hearings or decisions involv- 
ing issues before it with reference to the 
Long Beach Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion or the reestablishment oi the west coast 
banks. 
Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH G. HEISLER. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 2004. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2005. A bill for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

. By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2006. A bill to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington and to extend the period within which 
the Bank may make loans; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Maysanx when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 2007. A bill for the relief of Sharon A. 

Gates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2008. A bill to permit payment of cer- 
tain cost-of-living allowances outside the 
continental United States at rates in excess 
of 25 percent of the rate of basic compen- 
sation; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LODGE (by request) : 

S. 2009. A bill for the relief of Ceslovas 
Daukantas and his family; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 2010. A bill to provide readjustment al- 
lowance for certain unemployed former 
members of the Armed Forces who served in 
the active military, naval, or air service on 
or after June 27, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


INCREASE IN LENDING AUTHORITY OF 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHING- 
TON 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to a vote of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to increase 
the lending authority of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington and to extend 
the period in which the bank may make 
loans. In short, the effect of the bill 
would be to increase the Bank’s borrow- 
ing power by $1,000,000,000 and extend 
its life for 5 years from June 30, 1953, 
to June 30, 1958. 

I am introducing this bill as chair- 
man of the committee in order that hear- 
ings may be held upon its contents. 

Assuming that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee will handle the matter, 
I will refer the bill to its Subcommittee 
on Economic Stabilization, of which the 
able senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas] is chairman. 

The bill (S. 2006) to increase the lend- 
ing authority of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and to extend the period 


within which the Bank may make loans, 


introduced by Mr. MAYBANK, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENT Z 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 5054) 
making appropriations for the National 
Security Council, the National Security 
Resources Board, and for military func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The testimony before the Committee 
on Appropriations shows it is necessary 
to build a larger Air Force. Members of 
the Senate and of the House have also 
so stated. Iam asking that the amend- 
ment requesting an authorization for 
an additional $5,000,000,000 be referred 
to the Appropriations Committee and 
that it be placed in the bill so that a 
sufficient number of planes can be built 
to make at least the 95-group Air Force 
which has been authorized. We talk 
about an even larger Air Force, and yet 
we have not appropriated enough money 
for the 95 groups. If we are going to go 
on record for a larger Air Force we must 
put up the money. Even now it will be 
20 months before the planes can be de- 
livered. If the amendment is adopted 
employees in aircraft factories can work 
in three shifts and thereby speed up this 
production schedule. It is not a ques- 
tion of increasing the appropriation; it 
is a question of additional contract 
authorization to speed deliveries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. MAYBANK submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 192), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-second Congress, 
$10,000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purposes, specified in section 134 (a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
approved August 2, 1946. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H. R. 2745. An act to amend section 2801 


(c) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


H. R. 4914. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 140) expressing indignation at the 
arrest and conviction of Associated Press 
correspondent William N. Oatis by the 
Czechoslovak Government, was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

s» CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. MAYBANK, the Com- 


mittee on Banking and Currency was 
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discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1212) to amend sec- 
tion 2113 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. McPARLAND: 

Article entitled “A Few Kind Words for 
Harry Truman,” written by Henry Steele 
Commager and published in the current 
issue of Look magazine. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorial entitled “History Will See Tru- 
man,” published in the August 13 issue of 
the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, paying trib- 
ute to President Truman. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Addresses delivered by him, by Rev. Ter- 
ence J. Finlay, of St. John the Evangelist 
Church, Ottawa, Canada, and by Mr. Ronald 
Reagan, president of the Screen Actors Guild. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Article written by him, dealing with Gov- 
ernment spending and taxation, published 
in the Patriot-News, of Harrisburg, Pa., on 
August 12, 1951. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

Statement regarding the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, by 
Hon. W. Stuart Symington, Adminstrator of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on August 15, 1951. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Correspondence relating to the handling 
by the Department of Agriculture of a rural- 
telephone loan at Villisca, Iowa. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Letter from a constituent regarding use- 
less extravagance in the issuance of reports 
by the Library of Congress, 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Interview with the Most Reverend Rich- 
ard J. Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, 
published in the Boston Advertiser of Au- 
gust 12, 1951. 

Article entitled Formosa as Bastion of 
Free World,” written by May Craig, pub- 
lished in the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald 
of August 11, 1951. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Editorial entitled “Hint of Danger,” from 
the Houston Chronicle and Herald of August 
8, 1951, regarding the tidelands-oil qu2s- 
tion. 

Editorial entitled Independence Day, 
1951,” published in the Pratt (Kans.) Daily 
Tribune of July 4, 1951. 

Editorial entitled “Anti-McCarktHy and 
Anti-American,” published in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of July 23, 1951. 

Article regarding President Truman’s 
third-term campaign, written by George 
Rothwell Brown, and published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of August 13, 1951. 

Article commenting on world affairs, writ- 
ten by Mark A. Graubard, guest editor, and 
published in Skol, the University of Minne- 
sota student publication for March 1951. 

Statement entitled “Shoot the Works,” by 
George Z. Sokolsky, broadcast on July 29, 
1951, over the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Co., regarding proposal to es- 
tablish a State television network in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Editorial entitled “Lattimore to the Stand 

n,” from the Passaic Herald-News of 


August 10, 1951. 


Editorial entitled “McCarrHy and His 
Critics,” published in the Passaic Herald- 
News of August 8, 1951. 


1951 


Editorial entitled“ Get McCartuy’ Still 
the Order,” publishec in the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch of August 9, 1951. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “Rail Boost Fires,” writ- 
ten by Alfred D. Stedman and published in 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of August 
12, 1951. 

Py Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “RFC: An Outdated 
Agency,” published in the New York Times 
of August 15, 1951. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Article entitled “Famed Fulbright Act Has 
Sent 1,907 Abroad,” published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star August 15, 1951, re- 
ferring to the exchange of persons under 
the provisions of the Fulbright Act of 
August 1, 19248...ũꝛ 


THE HONOR SYSTEM AT WEST POINT 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on yester- 
day 33 sad and heartsick young Ameri- 
cans left West Point. These 33 cadets 
were among the 90 who have recently 
been found guilty of violating West 
Point's honor code. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, 
to condemn these young men or to ap- 
plaud their going. They broke the rules 
by which they were required to live; 
and the Military Academy, from my 
point of view, rendered the only possible 
decision. < 

In believing that these cadets had to 
pay the price of dismissal for their con- 
duct, I want only to urge them to be of 
good courage in the future. Their lives 
are before them. They can make of 
themselves what they will. In having 
been exposed to leadership and discipline 
of a high order, they can use this back- 
ground to make of themselves splendid 
citizens in years to come. 

Like every other Member of this body, 
I have received letters from throughout 
the Nation concerning the recent un- 
pleasantness at West Point. I wish to 
read three letters and to comment briefly 
on two of them. 

The first letter is from Col. R. D. John- 
son, a friend of long standing. His let- 
ter requires no comment from me. The 
substance of his letter will be of con- 
tinuing interest to all of us. This is 
what Colonel Johnson said: 

Avast 12, 1951. 


Senator Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CAIN: In view of our one- 
time close association, I am taking the liberty 
of writing to give you my views on the cur- 
rent troubles at West Point. I am doing so 
because I am sure of your interest and be- 
cause I believe that sooner or later your voice 
will be heard in the matter. 

I believe that I am qualified to express a 
pertinent opinion, because I lived for 4 years 
with the West Point honor system and played 
for 4 years on the football team. It is true 
that my time was over 40 years ago, but no 
passage of time can make the honor system 
as used at West Point less desirable, and the 
question of athletic participation could well 
be resolved by reverting to the way athletics 
were handled 40 years ago. 

The honor system in use is simple, and 
every cadet is familiar with its requirements 
by the time he has been at the Academy 2 
weeks. His acceptance of the system is up 
to him. If he fails to accept its require- 
ments, his failure will in all probability be 
discovered. The system, as I said above, is 
simple: No official falsehood, no cheating, no 
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stealing. The cadets themselves handle any 
questions which may arise, and few viola- 
tions come to public notice or even to the 
knowledge of the military authorities at West 
Point. There is no snooping or organized 
supervision of the system other than the 
cadet groups who are selected to handle mat- 
ters which may arise. Cadets who are be- 
lieved to have failed to comply with the 
honor requirements are brought before the 
responsible cadet groups. If the failure is 
established, it is suggested that the cadet 
resign—which he usually does—and few 
know the reason behind the resignation. 


_Two men in my class resigned in the first half 


of my plebe year. I did not know until 2 
weeks ago that the reason for their resigna- 
tion was that their own classmates, my 


— Qlassmates, had discovered cheating oh Ah 


examination. The two cadets had appeared 
before a committee and had been asked to 
resign. They complied, and not more than 
a dozen of their classmates knew why. 

III give you an example of one working of 
the honor system. During night study pe- 
riods there is a cadet sentinel posted in the 
hallway of each division of barracks. No 
one can leave or enter without passing this 
sentinel. Any cadet may leave or enter 
providing he says, “All right, sir.“ For the 
departing cadet that means, “I am going on 
an authorized visit and nowhere else.” For 
the entering cadet it means, “I have been on 
an authorized visit and nowhere else.“ No- 
body follows him or questions him. If, in 
some way, it is discovered that he has not 
lived up to the requirements and has not 
been on an authorized visit, he appears be- 
fore the committee designated to handle 
such matters. If he can slip out a win- 
dow or by other means pass the sentinel 
without saying, “All right, sir,” he is on his 
own; there is no question of honor viola- 
tion involved. 

Oddly enough, the Saturday Evening Post 
of August 11, 1951, contains a story titled 
“Combat Jump” in which the author brings 
out the necessity of truth in official state- 
ments. A sergeant is asked by his captain 
if a certain house had been checked for 
enemy personnel. The sergeant’s reply was 
affirmative—a false official statement. The 
captain took action based on the sergeant’s 
false report and, as a result, men were 
killed and matériel destroyed. 

The cadet honor system is effective and 
snould not be tampered with by men who 
have not lived with it. It should be left in 
the hands of those whose very lives may 
someday depend on the lessons they learned 
at West Point. 

There is nothing wrong with football at 
West Point that cannot be cured by rever- 
sion to a healthy, unemphasized participa- 
tion by all who wish to do so. I played varsi- 
ty football for 4 years. Our record in inter- 
collegiate competition was not too bad, and 
I enjoyed playing football. There was no 
great emphasis on football, no pressure. If 
you wanted to play you turned out, and if 
you were good enough you made the team. 
There was no spring practice and no relaxa- 
tion from study or drill requirements be- 
cause you played football. If your studies 
were being adversely affected by playing foot- 
ball, you were removed from the squad. To 
avoid that, upper classmen conducted extra 
study and instruction periods in free time 
for underclassmen who played football and 
were having a difficult time keeping up with 
their work. 

The honor system should be left alone and 
football brought down from the tremendous 
eminence it now enjoys. I see no objection 
to efforts to obtain good high-school football 
players, providing there are no favors and 
that they enter under the same requirements 
as the others. The emphasis on football as 
such should be lessened and the sport re- 
turned to the young men who play because 
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they enjoy it and who will be better officers 
for having played. 

We enjoyed seeing you on Meet the Press 
this evening. With best personal regards, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
RONALD D. JOHNSON, 
Colonel, United States Army, retired. 


The second letter, Mr. President, came 
to me from Cadet William B. Boyles, 
class of. 1952, of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, whose home is in Spo- 
kane, Wash. My colleague, the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son], was privileged- in having appointed 


Mr. Boyles to West Point. In his hand- 


Written Hote Cadet Boyles said this: 


West Point, N. Y., August 5, 1951. 
Senator Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Carn: I may not be able to 
send a telegram to all the Members of Con- 
gress, but I can write and ask you to stand 
by the Corps of Cadets in the recent un- 
pleasantness. The action came from the 
corps, and in so doing we had to forget many 
personal loyalties and stand up for the prin- 
ciples of West Point—duty, honor, and coun- 
try. Regardless of the length of time these 
acts may have been going on, the men con- 
cerned knew they were doing wrong, and the 
corps cannot compromise» now. The corps’ 
honor is not sullied now, but is stronger than 
before. If the decision of the Department 
of the Army is reversed, the cadet honor 
code must be disregarded. We can never 
accept these men back. The honor of the 
corps depends upon strong defenders. Will 
you stand with us? 

WILLIAM B. BOYLES, 
Class of 1952, Company M-2. 

Home address: 124 West Fifteenth Avenue, 

Spokane, Wash. 


The only comment I need make to 
Cadet Boyles is that I shall in the future 
as in the past admire and be of every 
assistance to those who understand the 
need for and abide by the requirements 
of the honor code at West Point. 

A much older and respected friend of 
mine said this about the situation at 
West Point in a recent letter: 


Harry, as a father and grandfather, I am 
asking you to do all you can to see that these 
men have another opportunity to make good. 
Live and let live, and “He who is without sin, 
let him cast the first stone,” in destroying 
the future of these 90 young men. 


With every regard for my friend’s sin- 
cere expression, I was required to write 
to him in this fashion: 


The Congress is presently doing nothing 
about the distressing situation at West Point. 
I am among those who think that the re- 
sponsibility for correcting the errors ought 
to be fully assumed and carried out by the 
staff and management at the Academy. 
When that management has reached its own 
conclusions and submitted them to the De- 
partment of the Army and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of the Congress, it will be 
s00n enough for us to contemplate participa- 
tion or action. My own feeling is that no dis- 
tinction can be made between a single viola- 
tion and a large number of violators, I have 
known of individuals who were dismissed for 
violating the honor code. If it was proper 
for the individual to be dismissed, I think it 
is likewise proper for any group to be dis- 
missed. It may well be that those who are 
presently involved are in part victims of what 
may have become a custom in recent years. 
No answer would be provided, however, by 
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permitting those persons to remain in the 
Academy. Our assumption is that every cadet 
was conscious of and understood the rules. 
Our conviction is that a very large majority 
literally obeyed those rules. A number of 
the cadets have written to me to say that 
they did not wish to be judged by those who, 
whatever the reasons, took advantage of an 
opportunity to infringe on an historic code 
of conduct. The only choice I have is to 
fully support the honor system and the many 
who obeyed it. 

I believe that the recent exposure will re- 
sult in the reestablishment of a code which 
will and must be literally obeyed by every 
single cadet. 


The writer of the third letter, Mr. 
President, urged me to do all I can 
to see that these cadets who are leaving 
West Point are given another oppor- 
tunity to make good. That opportunity 
is before every one of the young men. I 
can only hope and urge each of them 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
which lie before them. Every single one 
of these young men will make good if 
that remains his individual determina- 
tion. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


PROVISIONS FOR SECURITY IN THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement in the nature 
of a supplemental report of a subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the report having been made some 
time ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. GREEN. On February 22, 1950, 
the Senate unanimously adopted Senate 
Resolution 231 authorizing the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations to con- 
duct a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of disloyalty on the part of 
persons who are or have been employed 
by the Department of State. The 
Foreign Relations Committee thereupon 
named a subcommittee of five to carry 
out the investigation provided for in the 
resolution. In this connection, it be- 
came desirable to investigate the State 
Department’s arrangements for guard- 
ing against such disloyalty both as re- 
gards candidates for admission to the 
service and recurrent investigations dur- 
ing the term of service. The subcom- 
mittee of five left this latter study to a 
subcommittee of two consisting of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
and myself, which was appointed on 
April 24 with the specific purpose of in- 
vestigating the practical operations, en- 
forcement, and day-to-day policing of 
the security program. 

The subcommittee of two found it de- 
sirable to hear witnesses at four central 
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points, namely, in the following order, 
Washington, Frankfurt, Paris, and New 
York. In these places and other cities 
they interviewed both regional and post 
security officers, in different places in all 
of Europe, the Near East, and Africa. 
We interrogated a total of 34 witnesses 
between May 8 and June 9, 1950, both in 
the United States and abroad. 

Upon our return we made a report to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
which were included specific recommen- 
dations intended to provide better se- 
curity both at home and abroad against 
hostile or subversive infiltration. 

A copy of this report was transmitted 
to the Department of State at the time 
of its submission to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and the Department 
was requested to furnish us a report de- 
tailing the steps, if any, taken to im- 
plement the recommendations. From 
time to time thereafter oral requests 
were made for compliance with this re- 
quest, and on April 2, 1951, we wrote a 
letter addressed to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Administration 
in the following form. I ask to have 
this letter printed at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 2, 1951. 
Attention: Hon. Carlisle H. Humelsine, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On June 14, 1950, the 
undersigned Senators submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a report pre- 
pared as a result of a special investigation 
respecting provisions for security in the 
State Department. This report was duly 
transmitted to you at the time of its sub- 
mission to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. This two-man subcommittee was ap- 
pointed by vote of the subcommittee estab- 
lished pursuant to Senate Resolution 231, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session. The 
subcommittee held hearings in Washington, 
New York, Paris, and Frankfurt. A copy of 
the report of the committee of two is en- 
closed for your ready reference. 

You will note that a number of specific 
recommendations were made in this report 
looking toward better security both at home 
and abroad against hostile or subversive in- 
filtration. The principal recommendations 
were: 

1. The State Department should appoint 
full-time professional security officers in all 
major United States diplomatic posts abroad 
to replace part-time investigators. 

2. Special training should be given in 
Washington to all part-time security officers 
in posts abroad in cases where it would not 
be practical to maintain full-time profes- 
sional investigators. 

3. The State Department should establish 
a system which makes certain that every 
recommendation by local security officers 
abroad will have consideration in Washing- 
ton. 

4. All security officers should be given a 
precise and well-organized course in Commu- 
nist techniques before leaving to be stationed 
abroad. 

5. Civilian guards at American embassies 
and consulates should be replaced by marine 
guards. 
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6. Aliens employed as domestics and chauf- 
feurs for American officials abroad must be 
screened. 

7. Additional regional security officers 
should be appointed in order to make pos- 
sible more frequent investigations of indi- 
vidual posts. 

8. A rule of reason should be adopted to 
end the tendency to overclassify official 
documents. 

9. Additional security officers are needed 
in the Washington and New York offices of 
the State Department. 

10. The Department's Security Division 
should be directly under the jurisdiction of 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

11. It would be desirable for the United 
States to own, rather than to lease, all its 
buildings abroad. 

12. The State Department should replace 
alien employees with American citizens, in- 
sofar as possible, in its installations abroad. 

It 1s hereby requested that you furnish to 
each of the undersigned members of the 
Committee of Two a report, detailing the 
steps which have been taken to implement 
the recommendations contained in this 
report, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senator. 
Henry Casor Lovce, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


Mr. GREEN. Under date of July 31, 
1951, the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Carlisle H. Humelsine wrote us a 
letter and attached thereto was a report 
on 12 of our recommendations, stating 
in each case the action recommended 
and the action taken, I ask that this 
letter with the report be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 31, 1951. 
The Honorable THEODORE F. GREEN, 
The Honorable Henry CABOT LODGE, In., 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senators GREEN AND LopcE: In 
your letter of April 2 you requested a de- 
tailed report on the steps which have been 
taken to implement the recommendations 
made by the subcommittee of two in regard 
to security in the Department of State. I 
am delighted to comply with this request, for 
I believe that the record will assure you that 
the Department has been conscientious and 
aggressive in taking action to remedy the 
faults the subcommittee discovered. 

I am enclosing a report of the action the 
Department has taken to implement each 
of the 12 principal recommendations listed 
in your letter. Incidentally, I should like to 
point out that the Department either agrees 
without reservation or agrees in spirit with 
all of these recommendations. On the ma- 
jority of the recommendations, the Depart- 
ment is taking action to effect full imple- 
mentation. On the remainder, I am con- 
vinced that the Department's implementing 
action will accomplish the objectives of the 
recommendations even if this action does 
not follow the precise course the subcommit- 
tee advocated. 

As I have stated to you previously, the 
recommendations of your subcommittee 
have been most helpful. We have addressed 
ourselves to their implementation with a 
determination to achieve tangible results 
with as little delay as possible, and I believe 
the enclosed report evidences a measure of 
success. 

I sincerely appreciate your continued in- 
terest in our security program, and I trust 
you will find the progress we are making in 
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regard to your recommendations entirely 
satisfactory. 
Sincerely yours, 
CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE. 


REPORT—DEPARTMENT OF STATE PROGRESS IN 
IMPLEMENTING RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
BUBCOMMITTEE oF Two (SENATORS GREEN 
AND LODGE) APPOINTED To INVESTIGATE PRO- 
VISIONS FoR SECURITY MADE IN THE DIVISION 
OF SECURITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ACTION RECOMMENDED 


1. The State Department should appoint 
full-time professional security officers in all 
major United States diplomatic posts abroad 
to replace the present part-time investiga- 
tors. 

2. Special training should be given in 
Washington to all part-time security officers 
in posts abroad in cases where it would 
not be practical to maintain full-time pro- 
fessional investigators. 

8. The State Department should establish 
a system which makes certain that every 
recommendation by local security officers 
abroad will have consideration in Washing- 
ton. 

4. All security officers should be given a 
precise and well-organized course in Com- 
munist techniques before leaving to be sta- 
tioned abroad. 

5. Civilian guards at American embassies 
and consulates should be replaced by Ma- 
rine guards. 

6. Aliens employed as domestics and chauf- 
feurs for American officials abroad must be 
screened. 

7. Additional regional security officers 
should be appointed in order to make possi- 
ble more frequent investigations of individ- 
ual posts. 

8. A “rule of reason” should be adopted to 
end the tendency to overclassify official doc- 
uments, 

9. Additional security officers are needed 
in Washington and New York offices of the 
State Department. 

10. The Department's Security Division 
should be directly under the jurisdiction of 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

11. It would be desirable for the United 
States to own, rather than to lease, all its 
buildings abroad. 

12. The State Department should replace 
alien employees with American citizens, in- 
sofar as possible, in its installations abroad. 


ACTION TAKEN 


1. This recommendation is being fully im- 
plemented. 

The number of full-time professional se- 
curity officers to major United 
States diplomatic posts abroad has been in- 
creased and will be further increased as soon 
as additional funds are available and local 
conditions warrant such increase. Also the 
Department is keeping this problem under 
constant surveillance since, as conditions 
change, minor diplomatic missions some- 
times assume major importance very rapidly. 
In such cases additional full-time profes- 
sional security officers are required, 

In addition to assigning full-time profes- 
sional security officers to a larger number of 
major diplomatic posts the Department has 
also increased the number of these officers at 
specific posts where the security work is 
greater than one officer can discharge. 
Vienna and Athens, for example, fall in this, 
category. 

2. All regional security officers are thor- 
oughly trained under Washington auspices. 
These officers are selected for regional assign- 
ments only after they have undergone inten- 
sive schooling and have demonstrated their 
qualifications for the regional security officer 
assignment, including the ability to train 
post security officers. The regional security 
Officer is actually the regional representative 
of our Washington Security Division. Ex- 
perience has convinced us that the post secu- 
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rity officer actually receives better training 
from the regional security officer than he 
would if he were returned to Washington for 
this training. This is because local condi- 
tions at the individual posts must be taken 
into consideration, and, hence, on-the-spot 
training, in our judgment, is more realistic, 
more , and more economical. All 
part-time post security officers receive con- 
tinuous and vigorous training in all phases 
of physical and personnel security, including 
instruction in Communist techniques. This 
training is conducted on a continuous basis 
by the professional regional security officers. 

3. This recommendation has been fully 
implemented. 

The system which has been established 
embraces local as well as regional security 
officers and part-time as well as full-time 
security officers. Generally, the following 
procedure applies: The report of a local secu- 
rity officer is addressed to the regional secu- 
rity officer. The regional security officer then 
makes an investigation and reports his find- 
ings and recommendations, together with the 
local security officer’s report, to Washington. 
Upon receipt of this report the Division of 
Security immediately takes action either to 
further investigate the findings and recom- 
mendations or to put them in force. Close 
and continuous communication is main- 
tained between the reporting officer and 
Washington so that the reporting officer 
knows what action has been and is being 
taken, The handling of these recommenda- 
tions is on an urgent priority basis. 

4. This recommendation has been fully 
implemented. 

All full-time security officers currently 
stationed abroad have been given this train- 
ing and all officers to be stationed abroad 
in the future as security officers will be 
given this training. 

Moreover, only individuals who have ex- 
tensive experience and training in various 
phases of security and intelligence work are 
recruited as professional security officers for 
the Foreign Service. The course is well- 
rounded and takes advantage of historical 
as well as up-to-date information which is 
available in many agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to this training, all regional 
security supervisors are brought together 
periodically and instructed in the latest 
security developments. They, in turn, in- 
struct the regional and post security offi- 
cers, Purthermore, there is a constant flow 
of information from Washington to the se- 
curity officers and constant instruction is 
given with respect to individual security 
problems. 

5. This recommendation is being substan- 
tially implemented. A survey to determine 
the need for additional Marine guards to 
replace civilian guards, completed several 
months ago, indicated that approximately 
311 additional marines would be 
to provide security protection for all sensi- 
tive posts and to replace civilian guards at 
all missions and posts requiring them. The 
Department of the Navy was requested to 
detail the 311 additional Marine guards and 
has consented to do so. Since 369 Ma- 
rine are presently on duty 
abroad, the additional 311 will bring 
the total to 680 marines on guard duty 
in the Foreign Service. The additional Ma- 
rine guards are presently in the process of 
being assigned to overseas posts. United 
States Army guards are provided in Ger- 
many, Vienna, Trieste, and Japan. It is 
pointed out that in a few posts where only 
one guard is required and guard duties are 
not significant, the Department does not 
believe it would be either economical or 
entirely practical to replace the civilian 
guard with a marine. 

6. This recommendation has been fully 
implemented. 
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All aliens employed as domestics and 
chauffeurs abroad are thoroughly screened 
before employment. Thereafter, they are 
kept under constant surveillance. 

7. This recommendation is being fully im- 
plemented. 

A program which will fulfill the require- 
ments is well under way. Already a number 
of additional regional security officers have 
been recruited, trained, and assigned to va- 
rious regions. For example: Between June 
and December 1950, two additional regional 
security officers were assigned to region I 
(Paris); one to region II (Cairo); one to 
region IV (HICOG); and two additional se- 
curity officers to region III (Manila). 

In the supplemental budget for the Divi- 
sion of Security, a total of 18 additional 
security officers has been requested. With 
these additional officers, it will be possible to 
survey all foreign service posts more fre- 
quently. 

8. This recommendation is being fully im- 
plemented. 

The Department is concentrating on con- 
tinuous action to educate personnel in regard 
to the security, administrative, operative, and 
budgetary problems resulting from overclas- 
sification of documents. This program is 
being vigorously pursued through such 
means as courses of instruction, simplified 
regulations and procedures, cautionary in- 
struction, disciplinary action, supervisor-em- 
ployee conferences, etc. 

9. This recommendation is being fully im- 
plemented. 

As a result of an advance authorization 
of funds for the Division of Security, initial 
steps have been taken to increase the num- 
ber of security officers in the Department's 
Washington and New York offices. Since 
June 1950, 42 additional positions have been 
made available to the Division of Security 
for its domestic program. All of these posi- 
tions are now filled. Provision has been 
made in the supplemental budget for 15 addi- 
tional positions to increase the present staff 
of the Division of Security and its 20 field 
Offices in the United States. 

10. I have given a great deal of thought 
to this recommendation, both as to its prac- 
ticability and the probable psychological 
effect of the change. My conclusion is that 
nothing would be gained by transfer of this 
Division to my immediate office. On the 
contrary, I am afraid that such a move 
might deny the security program some of 
the operational flexibility and range of in- 
formal but productive working-level rela- 
tionships it now enjoys. On the other hand, 
I readily admit that the Division should have 
prestige and nes pete authority. Therefore, 
I have renamed the Office of Consular Af- 
fairs, to which the Security Division re- 
ports, the Office of Security and Consular 
Affairs. My reasons for not following the 
recommendation to the letter are as follows: 

(a) As a practical matter, the Division of 
Security now reports to me directly when- 
ever desirable. For although the Division 
is organizationally located in the Office of 
Security and Consular Affairs, the Chief of 
the Division, Mr. Nicholson, and I have the 
closest working relationships. Mr. Boykin, 
the Director of the Office of Security and 
Consular Affairs, is Mr. Nicholson’s imme- 
diate supervisor and Mr. Boykin devotes a 
considerable portion of his time to security 
matters. This is extremely helpful to both 
Mr. Nicholson and myself. Actually the 
three of us work as a team and hence we 
are able to move rapidly, maintain an au- 
thoritative operation, and provide a broader 
base for planning. We are determined not to 
get into the rut of the opera- 
tion, and we are equally determined that 
the program be imaginative and well 
planned, 

b) As Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration, I am immediately and fully respon-' 
sible for the Department's security program, 
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It is my duty to give this program my per- 
sonal supervision and as much time as it re- 
quires. This I do to the best of my ability. 
At the same time, some of the work of the 
Security Division is closely related to the 
departmental operations and hence working- 
level coordination is essential. If I were to 
separate the Division from the Office of 
Security and Consular Affairs, I earnestly be- 
lieve the Division’s operations would be ham- 
pered rather than facilitated. For what the 
division would gain in terms of a higher or- 
ganizational replacement, it would lose in 
terms of Mr. Boykin’s additional leadership 
and guidance and its working relationships 
with other operations with which it must be 
coordinated. Furthermore, as I have already 
pointed out, my own personal contact with 
the division would not increase through this 
organizational readjustment. Based upon 
the experience of a considerable period of 
time, both Mr. Boykin and Mr. Nicholson 
agree with me. 

(c) Psychologically, such a change would 
make little impression in the Department 
for Mr. Nicholson has all of the requisite au- 
thority (considerably more than any other 
Division chief), and it is well known that I 
am responsible for the security function and 
that I attach great importance to it. 

11. This recommendation is being largely 
implemented. 

An extensive program for the purchase of 
buildings abroad through the utilization of 
foreign credits is in progress. Already, the 
United States owns 105 office buildings 
abroad. To continue and complete the over- 
seas building program, in line with the ob- 
jectives of your subcommittee report, the De- 
partment has before the Bureau of the Budg- 
et draft legislation for submission to the 
Congress. This legislation would permit re- 
covery of credits held abroad and the utiliza- 
tion of these credits for the purchase of 
buildings, at the same time effecting annual 
dollar savings on foreign rentals. 

In this connection you may be interested 
in knowing that the physical security of 
existing buildings is constantly being im- 
proved by structural alterations. Since July 
15, 1950, funds have been allotted for struc- 
tural security improvement at 30 posts. In 
planning the construction of all new build- 
ings, great emphasis is being placed on 
physical security requirements. 

Basic surveys of all Foreign Service posts 
for physical security are nearing completion 
and resurveys are being conducted fre- 
quently. Surveys of all posts in South and 
Central America have been completed. All 
posts in the Far East have been initially 
surveyed and the majority resurveyed at least 
once. Basic surveys in Europe and the Near 
East have been completed. Priority atten- 
tion has been concentrated on the more 
sensitive posts in iron curtain and peripheral 
countries, and these posts have all been 
thoroughly surveyed. 

12. This recommendation is being par- 
tially implemented. 

As you are aware, this recommendation 
presents a very complex question to which 
there is no easy solution. As yet the De- 
partment is not in a position to form a judg- 
ment on all the ramifications involved. 
Therefore, I should like to report on this 
matter to you in a separate memorandum 
in the near future. 

To date the following implemented action 
has been taken. A thorough examination 
on a post-by-post basis—exclusive of posts 
behind the iron curtain where alien staffs 
have been reduced to an operating mini- 
mum—has just been completed. Although 
the findings of this survey are being analyzed 
in detail, from a preliminary study it is 
immediately apparent that funds must be 
requested of the present Congress to carry 
out the findings. For example, initially, 
funds are being requested to replace 10 per- 
cent of the alien staffs with Americans. 
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Mr. GREEN. It is with great satis- 
faction we inform the Senate of this 
progress already made in carrying out 
the subcommittee’s recommendations. 
It shows that it is worth while to under- 
take such an investigation as this since, 
it has been productive of highly bene- 
ficial results. 


PROPOSED AGREEMENT FOR UNIVERSAL 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the privilege of 
proceeding for 10 minutes in order that 
I may read into the RECORD a proposed 
resolution and make certain comments 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. On February 26, 
1951, 9 Representatives and 14 Senators 
addressed a letter to the President of 
the United States, asking in effect, that 
he make it a vigorously pursued objec- 
tive of our foreign policy to arrive at an 
agreement for universal disarmament. 
This proposal which he had already 
made on October 24 last, was referred to 
a United Nations committee and is pro- 
ceeding along its slow routine course 
through the complicated machinery of 
that organization. 

The President answered in a letter of 
March 14, expressing interest and a de- 
sire to consider the matter further with 
us. Both our letter of February 26 and 
the President’s letter of March 14 were 
put into the Recorp where interested 
Senators may read them in the March 
6 and March 15 issues. 

It is the feeling on the part of many 
of us that these proposals are still not 
presented or pursued with the vigor ap- 
propriate to their importance. Em- 
phasis is given to this judgment on our 
part by the letter from President Shver- 
nik of the Soviet Republic in answer to 
the letter which was written to him by 
our President in accordance with Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 11 expressing the 
friendship of the American people for 
the Russian people. 

In his reply President Shvernik again 
puts forward the disingenuous disarma- 
ment proposals which his government 
has so often presented, namely, that 
atomic weapons should be barred and 
other forms of weapons reduced. These 
proposals can be more bluntly stated by 
saying that the United States should 
completely disarm in the weapons in 
which it is strongest, while a propor- 
tional decrease should be negotiated in 
the elements of military power in which 
Russia is strongest. 

The final answer to such uncandid 
Soviet proposals is to be found in our 
project for complete disarmament. The 
government which proposes that will be 
indubitably a government which seeks 
peace. The government which objects 
to that will be one which is not honestly 
looking for peace but for the advantages 
of a partial and self-advantageous 
disarmament. 

Among the Senators and Representa- 
tives who signed the letter to the Presi- 
dent are a number who feel that further 
action should be taken at this time. This 
proposed action has been put in the form 
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of a resolution which I now read into the 
RecorD. I am reading it at this time in- 
stead of formally presenting it because 
we found at the time we sent our letter 
to the President that there were many 
who regretted that they had had no 
opportunity to join with us in that mat- 
er. By putting the proposed resolution 
into the Record at this time, an oppor- 
tunity will be given to all Senators to 
read it and consider it and decide 
whether or not they wish to go on the 
resolution as sponsors. 

The resolution which has been pre- 
pared reads as follows: 


Whereas the Soviet Government has made 
it clear by word and deed that it plans world 
conquest and the extension of communism 
throughout every continent; and 

Whereas the armed force of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites has been the deter- 
mining factor in enabling Communist mi- 
norities to conquer and enslave free nations 
and free people in denial of the worth of the 
individual and the laws of God; and 

Whereas these conditions have compelled 
and will continue to compel the United 
States and other free nations to arm them- 
selves strongly and resolutely; and 

Whereas this armament race may very 
likely lead to war as others have in the past; 
and 

Whereas the people of the world, whether 
enslaved or free, whether serving Communist 
masters or determining their own destinies 
will in that event suffer miseries which can- 
not even be imagined; and 

Whereas in supporting this massive arma- 
ment, their standard of living is being held 
down and their freedom restrained: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the United States Senate (the 
House concurring), That, in the interests 
of all men everywhere, it be the declared 
purpose of this country to achieve interna- 
tional disarmament, so that these burdens 
and these calamities may be lifted from the 
backs of the people of the earth; and to ac- 
complish this purpose; be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be urged, in accordance with his al- 
ready announced purpose, to pursue that 
objective by all appropriate means, includ- 
ing— 

(a) Obtaining agreement of all nations to 
a complete inventory of all armaments, with 
continuous and expert inspections of such 
armaments under United Nations auspices; 

(b) Obtaining agreement among nations 
for universal regulations and reduction of 
armaments under adequate and dependable 
guarantee against violation; 

(c) Obtaining agreement among nations 
for such freedoms of interchange of com- 
munications and persons es will insure re- 
liable information to all peoples as to the 
activities of other people beyond their na- 
tional borders; and 

(d) Obtaining agreement among nations 
to provide the United Nations with armed 
forces as provided by the Charter; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That these proposals and en- 
deavors be permanently in effect until ac- 
cepted and be repeatedly and continuously 
offered as an evidence of ovr honest deter- 
mination to achieve world peace; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, in support of the energies 
and resources released for raising the stand- 
ards of all peoples when the burden of arma- 
ment has been lifted, our Government 
pledges itself to devote such part of its own 
released energies and resources as can be 
wisely used to assist other peoples to de- 
velop their resources and establish their 
self-support; and, finally, be it 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, and 
to each United Nations delegate, and also 
that copies be transmitted to the presiding 
officer of every national parliament, congress, 
and deliberative assembly throughout the 
world. 


The difficulties of preparing such a 
resolution are obvious. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to de- 
tails among those who feel strongly 
about the value of the undertaking itself. 
It would be impossible to prepare a reso- 
lution which would be completely ac- 
ceptable to all who might wish to be con- 
nected with the undertaking. 

The suggestion is that those who wish 
to be sponsors accept the resolution in 
principle, reserving the right to support 
amendments in committee and further 


amendments if, as we hope, the resolu- 


tion comes to the floor of the Senate, 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
SmitH], the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmitH], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis], the senior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. THYE], or the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] will be glad to record the desire 
of any Senator for cosponorship. 

Our country is extending itself to the 
limit of economic and social safety in 
its preparation of arms and armament 
for defense. In so doing, it is taking 
advantage of but half of its resources 
and capacities. The other half—the 
mobilization of psychological and spirit- 
ual forces—demands that this project 
for total world disarmament be urgently 
prosecuted. Without it, we may bleed 
ourselves white for years without any 
conclusive result save a slow economic 
and political disintegration. This is a 
firm expectation and clear objective of 
the Kremlin. 

If to our material preparedness we 
add the psychological and spiritual mo- 
bilization, of which this resolution is an 
instance, we can win through to a victory 
which will not be for ourselves alone but 
for all the peoples of the earth. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to say a word in support of the reso- 
lution which has been read into the 
Record by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS]. I became a cosponsor 
of the resolution because I believe in the 
fundamental principle involved. Al- 
though I question one or two paragraphs 
in the resolution, I have not raised any 
objection, not desiring to impede the 
progress of the very worthy objective 
which the Senator from Vermont has in 
mind. 

As the Senator from Vermont has 
stated, the principle of universal dis- 
armament should be constantly reiter- 
ated, both by our Government and other 
governments, and we should never let 
the subject rest. That is the objective 
of all of us. At the same time that I 
am supporting the fundamental principle 
involved, I am also engaged in hearings 
on proposed legislation in support of a 
military and economic program for Eu- 
rope because I believe that at this mo- 
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ment our military preparedness is ex- 

essential to the safety and 
security of our own country and the 
military preparedness of the European 
countries. 

So, Mr. President, with those obser- 
vations, I wish to support very heartily 
the spirit of the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief observation con- 
cerning the resolution read by the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
As Americans, I think we should begin 
to realize that we cannot defeat com- 
munism by force. It will be necessary 
for us to defeat communism by present- 
ing our ideals of government to the 
world, in order to show that our form 
of government is better than any pos- 
sible government that a communistically 
directed country can have. We can do 
that only by affording a proper example 
here at home in the observance of our 
own laws. 

That does not mean that I do not 
favor a strong national defense; all my 
life I have advocated universal military 
training, and I am still a great believer 
that it is one of the best ways by which 
to preserve peace. However, in order 
to have peace in the world, we must live 
properly here at home as Americans and 
we must be proud of our own form of 
government and proud of the things we 
can do. 

We must never forget that we cannot 
defeat communism by force. It must be 
done by showing to the other peoples of 
the world that our form of government 
is better than a communistic form of 
government. 


USE OF TELEVISION, RADIO, AND MO- 
TION-PICTURE CAMERAS AT COM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on the front 
page of the Washington Post of Monday, 
August 13, I read the following item in 
the left-hand column: 

Moses CRITICIZES INQUIRY ON CRIME AS 

MINSTREL SHOW 

New York, August 12.—Senate Crime Com- 
mittee hearings were likened to the great- 
est minstrel show on earth today by New 
York’s park commissioner, Robert Moses, 
who said the committee tended to keep able 
men out of public life by making unproven 
implications of city corruption. 

Moses directed his remarks particularly at 
Senators Tosey, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, and KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see, former committee chairman. 


Had Mr. Moses attended a hearing 
which the Senate Committee To Investi- 
gate Organized Crime conducted this 
morning, he would have been most 
pleased by what he would have seen. 
The witness today objected to answer- 
ing questions in the presence of televi- 
sion, radio, and motion-picture cameras. 
The committee chairman the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
ordered, before the witness was called 
to answer questions, that the hearing 
room be cleared of the instruments to 
which the witness objected. The com- 
mittee willingly this morning created an 
atmosphere in which the witness felt free 
to answer questions and in which the 
committee was enabled quietly to search 
for the truth. 
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As a Member of the Senate, I went 
to the hearing this morning in the com- 
pany of the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER]. We found a committee 
which was desirous of providing the wit- 
ness with every reasonable considera- 
tion. What we saw this morning was a 
pleasant contrast to what we saw in a 
hearing held several months ago when 
two American citizens were cited as be- 
ing in contempt of the Senate for re- 
fusing to answer questions in the pres- 
ence of instruments which were not in 
evidence today. 


CIVIL-FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4386) making ap- 
propriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 6, in line 3. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, to this 
committee amendment I submit the 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 6, in line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out “$213,932,- 
613”, and insert in lieu thereof “$192,- 
539,351.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, in company with several other 
Senators, I made efforts to reduce by 
$50,000,000 the appropriations for the 
rivers-and-harbors section of this bill. 
We were defeated on two successive yea- 
and-nay votes, by a vote of 28 yeas to 48 
nays. Our heads are bloody, but they 
are unbowed; and we wish to return to- 
day with a proposal to save 10 percent of 
the amount which the committee has 
voted to allocate, or to make a reduc- 
= of approximately $21,500,000 in this 


Mr. President, already we are saving 
approximately 10 percent on the per- 
sonnel of the nondefense agencies. I 
see no reason why we cannot save 10 
percent on these projects. Surely not 
all of these projects are so essential that 
they must be carried out in a period of 
national emergency and in a period in 
which there will be a big national deficit. 

Therefore, I hope this amendment 
providing a 10-percent cut will be 
adopted, whereas yesterday the amend- 
ment providing a larger reduction was 
rejected. 

I shall not debate the pending pro- 
posal at any great length, but at.appro- 
priate time I hope we may have the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to 
this amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. DouGras] to the committee 
amendment on page 6, in line 3. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will reject this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, just 
as yesterday the Senate rejected the 
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amendment by which the Senator from 
Illinois proposed to make a reduction of 
$50,000,000 in the committee amend- 
ment, 

The trouble is that there are no facts 
upon which this amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment can be based. No 
one knows how such a reduction should 
be divided among the various projects or 
how it could be allocated among them 
by the Corps of Engineers. This amend- 
ment to the committee amendment is a 
cat in a bag; it is just another amend- 
ment which is submitted in an effort to 
defeat the good work which has been 
done by the committee. In that con- 
nection I do not refer to myself; I ex- 
clude myself. However, no committee 
ever worked any harder or more intelli- 
gently than this committee has worked. 
The committee has considered every 
item in the bill. 

Why the Senator from Illinois con- 
tinually is after the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I do not know. He 
offered 250 amendments to the big bill 
we had last year, and all of them were 
rejected. 

I hope to heaven the Senate will not 
adopt this amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask one question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Is it not true that all the 
projects in question were carefully 
studied and screened not only by the 
civil functions subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee but also by the 
Bureau of the Budget? It is my under- 
standing that the Bureau of the Budget 
itself made various recommendations for 
cuts in the case of the recommendations 
submitted to it by the Corps of Engineers. 

As a last word, let me ask whether it 
is a fact that the amount of money now 
carried in the pending bill is substan- 
tially less than the total which was rec- 
ommended for approval by the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
answer to both questions is “Yes.” The 
Senator from Washington is entirely cor- 
rect in the statement he has made. In 
addition, we had representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget before the com- 
mittee all the time, and we had repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers be- 
fore the committee all the time. We had 
their advice as to where cuts could best 
be made. 

Mr. President, the committee has taken 
everything into consideration. We have 
had the facts, as I showed them yester- 
day, and as I shall show them again to- 
day. On the desk of each Senator is a 
copy of the printed hearings, comprising 
1,300 pages of printed proof. We had 
the proof on every item in this bill except 
one, and the failure to have it in that 
one case was a simple mistake which oc- 
curred, and which I hope the Senator 
will correct a little later. However, it 
was a simple mistake. Every other item 
in this bill has been most carefully con- 
sidered by the committee. I hope the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not true that 
included in the bill are several projects 
which are practically completed, and 
that the amounts appropriated for those 
projects would make it possible to com- 
plete? Is it not also true that, if we 
cut the appropriations by 10 percent, it 
will mean that these projects will not be 
completed, and that they will ultimately 
cost a great deal more if they are not 
completed at this time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Louisiana is entirely correct. A haphaz- 
ard amendment, such as the amendment 
now proposed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, is exactly like the one which he 
proposed yesterday, except for the differ- 
ence inamount. I do not know why the 
Senator proposes it; I cannot imagine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
like to know why I propose it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would like to 
know; yes. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I propose it because 


I am trying to save some money for the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator 
is not. He is trying to advertise him- 
self, that is what he is doing, and that 
is all he is doing. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bennett Hendrickson Millikin 
Benton Hennings Monroney 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Neely 
Bridges Holland Nixon 
Byrd Humphrey O'Conor 
Cain Hunt O'Mahoney 
Capehart Ives Pastore 
Carlson Joħnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chavez Kefauver Saltonstall 
Clements rr Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas hman Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Eastland Long Stennis 
Ecton Magnuson Taft 
Ellender Malone Thye 
Ferguson Martin Underwood 
Flanders McCarran Welker 
Fulbright McCarthy Wherry 
George McClellan Wiley 
Gillette McFarland Williams 
Green McKellar 
Hayden McMahon 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 


that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


- WATKINS], the Senator from Nebraska 


[Mr. BUTLER], and the Senator from In- 


diana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily ab- 


sent. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
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[Mr. Durr], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are 
absent on Official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse} 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DovcGtas] to the 
committee amendment, on page 6, line 3. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy]l, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness, yi 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter] who is necessarily absent is 
paired with the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. YounG] who is absent by leave 
of the Senate. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Maryland would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from North Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting he would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 38, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—38 

Bennett Hoey Pastore 
Benton Ives Robertson 
Brewster Knowland Saltonstall 
Bricker Lodge Smith, Maine 
Bridges Martin Smith, N. J. 
Byrd McCarthy Smith, N. C. 
Case McMahon Taft 
Douglas Millikin Thye 
Dworshak Monroney Welker 
Ecton Mundt Wherry 
Ferguson Nixon Wiley 
Flanders O'Conor Wiliams 

_ Hendrickson O'Mahoney 


NAYS—38 

Cain Hayden Magnuson 
Capehart Hennings Malone 
Carlson HM McCarran 
Chavez Holland McClellan 
Clements Humphrey McFarland 
Connally Hunt McKellar 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Ellender Kefauver Schoeppel 
Fulbright Kerr Smathers 
George Kilgore Stennis 
Gillette Lehman Underwood 
Green Long 

NOT VOTING—20 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Jenner Murray 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Sparkman 
Butler,. Nebr. Kem Tobey 
Dirksen Langer Watkins 
Duff Maybank Young 
Frear Moody 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 38, the nays 38, so the 
vote is a tie, and the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] is 
lost. 

The question is on agrecing to the 
committee amendment on page 6, line 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 24, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$1,600,000” and insert “1,740,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Flood control,” on page 7, line 
11, after the word “control”, to strike 
out “$268,009,900” and insert “$334,711,- 
600.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment, which I ask 
to have stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 7, lines 11 
and 12, it is proposed to strike out “$334,- 
711,600” and insert in lieu thereof “$335,- 
011,600.” 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
several amendments will be offered to 
this particular committee amendment. 
If the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas is adopted, it will result 
in other amendments offered to the com- 
mittee amendment being in the third 
degree. So the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas would 
result in preventing further amendments 
being offered to the committee amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that amendments may be of- 
fered to the committee amendment, re- 
gardless of the fact that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas may 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the testimony on the project with 
which the amendment is concerned will 
be found on pages 1373 to 1375 of the 
record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands there are two parts 
to the amendment, and that the two parts 
should be considered together. The 
clerk has stated only the first part of 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the two parts of my 
amendment be considered together. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered. 

The second part of the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 14, 
after the colon it is proposed to insert: 
“Provided further, That not more than 
$300,000 of the funds appropriated here- 
in may be used for the construction of 
water conservation and utilization facili- 
ties at the Lavon Reservoir authorized in 
the River and Harbor Act of March 2, 
1945, and modified in the River and Har- 
bor Act of July 24, 1946.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the funds for the Lavon Dam in 
Texas are provided in the bill. This dam 
will be closed around the first of the year, 
creating a reservoir on the Trinity River 
from which 12 communities éxpect to 
take water. The Corps of Engineers 
testified before the subcommittee that 
$300,000 additional would be required to 
provide an intake pipe from which water 
from this reservoir could be taken and 
paid for by 12 communities. It was the 
thought of the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] that 
provision was made for this $300,000 in 
order that an intake could be placed in 
this reservoir, but after the bill was re- 
ported it was found that through an 
oversight this amount was left from the 
bill. The amendment merely increases 
the amount in the bill $300,000. All of 
the $300,000 will be repayable. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to corroborate what the Senator from 
Texas has just said. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that if we wait until there is water 
in the reservoir before we permit the 
proper installation of a facility to take it 
out, it will cost much more to install it 
than it would if the facility is built at the 
time the dam is under construction. 
The time is limited. I questioned the 
Corps of Engineers very closely on the 
matter, and everyone agreed that this 
work ought to be done. I wish to admit 
responsibility for not bringing that point 
to the attention of the committee as I 
should have done. The Corps of Engi- 
neers favor the project. I am sure the 
Senator from Oregon will also corrobo- 
rate what has been said by the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand the amendment is acceptable to the 
committee. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
facts are as stated by the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas and the senior Senator 
from Arizona. This is a case where this 
slight modification in the plans is within 
the law, which provides for the authori- 
zation of a certain plan or project sub- 
stantially as it is presented in the report 
from the Corps of Engineers, in this in- 
Stance, after the dam plans were com- 
pleted, the structure being well on its 
way to completion. The communities 
affected, all of which had been endeavor- 
ing to find some source for their water 
supply, found that the only way they 
could get it would be by arrangements 
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with the Government through the Corps 
of Engineers to take it from this reser- 
voir. Water impounded in a flood con- 
trol or rivers and harbors reservoir is 
usable for that purpose under the law, 
so that the matter is entirely within the 
purview of the original project as author- 
ized. Because, however, of necessary de- 
lay in the communities getting some kind 
of an organizational structure which 
would permit them to contract with the 
engineers, the matter had to be present- 
ed as it was. Its inclusion represents a 
reimbursable item which will be repaid 
under contract back to the Government. 
I hope the amendment to the amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to call at- 
tention to the testimony of General 
Chorpening, referring to this $300,000, as 
the Senator from Oregon has stated: 

This would be repaid by local authorities 
by amortization worked into the agreement 
with them, over a period of years, not to ex- 
ceed 50 years. 


That is the law. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an additional amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, and 
ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 7, lines 
11 and 12, in lieu of “$335,011,600” it is 
proposed to insert “$335,761,600"; on 
page 7, line 14, after the colon it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “Provided 
further, That $750,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated herein may be used for ini- 
tiating construction on the fiood-control 
project at Tucson, Ariz., as authorized by 
law.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the two parts of the amend- 
ment will be considered together. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer this amendment on behalf of my- 
self and my colleague [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
The amendment merely restores the 
$750,000 which was carried in the ap- 
propriation bill last year. It is for flood 
control at Tucson, Ariz. 

I wish to place in the Recor a state- 
ment from the Army engineers, dated 
July 3, 1951. The statement shows the 
reason why the amendment should be 
adopted and the amount reinstated or 
reappropriated for the benefit of this 
project. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to read the statement in full, but I wish 
to have it incorporated in the RECORD, 
after I have read a brief excerpt from it. 
I call particular attention to this portion 
of the statement: 

The importance of the facilities in the 
Tucson area in the defense effort has been 
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confirmed by additional information re- 
cently secured during an investigation of 
conditions in the area. The Hughes Air- 
craft Co.’s plant, now under construction 
and calling for an investment of about $20,- 
000,000 will employ 1,500 persons by the end 
of 1951, and 5,000 persons in 2 years. If 
defense efforts are speeded up, about 12,500 
persons on a three-shift basis would be 
employed. 


The Army statement points out that 
power facilities and road facilities to this 
defense plant, and to the Davis-Monthan 
Ai- Force base, would be threatened and 
might be cut off in case of a flood such 
as occurs every few years. 

I now ask that the entire report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 3, 1951. 
Hon. ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCFARLAND: Please refer to 
our previous correspondence concerning the 
Tucson flood-control project. As you will 
recall, the funds appropriated for initiating 
construction of the Tucson project were re- 
allocated to other projects under construc- 
tion which met the criteria established by 
the conference committee on the Civil Func- 
tions, Department of the Army, appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1951. An explanation 
of this reallocation of funds was made by the 
Chief of Engineers during the hearings, be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Army Civil Func- 
tions on the 1952 appropriation bill. This 
explanation may be found on pages 57 and 58 
of those hearings. 

The Civil Functions, Department of the 
Army, appropriation bill, fiscal year 1952 
as passed by the House of Representatives 
does not contain any funds for construction 
of the Tucson project. Furthermore, the 
bill contains a legislative provision, “That, 
during the current fiscal year, such appro- 
priations shall not be used to start or re- 
sume any project for which funds were not 
allocated for construction in the preceding 
fiscal year; but this proviso shall not apply 
to any project for which funds are provided 
in this act.” Accordingly, under present 
conditions, we are not in a position to initi- 
ate construction of the Tucson project. 

You may be assured that in the prepara- 
tion of our budget estimates for fiscal year 
1953 careful consideration will be given to 
including funds for the Tucson project sub- 
ject to the criteria and limitations estab- 
lished by the Bureau of the Budget for 
preparation of our budget estimates. 

I trust that the above information together 
with that contained in the enclosed state- 
ment on the Tucson project is sufficient for 
your present needs. Should further particu- 
lars be desired, however, please do not hesi- 
tate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. CHORPENING, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A., Assistant 
Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 


STATEMENT ON TUCSON, ARIZ., FLooD-CONTROL 
PROJECT 


The Flood Control Act approved June 30, 
1948, authorized a project for flood protec- 
tion of Tucson and suburban areas in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers as contained in House 
Document 274, Eightieth Congress. The plan 
of improvement provides for the construc- 
tion of a diversion channel and a levee 
system about 7.3 miles long at a present esti- 
mated Federal cost of $2,390,000, and an esti- 
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mated cost to local interests of $687,000 for 
lands and damages. 

Highly important power facilities, com- 
munication routes, and areas being planned 
for residential and industrial developments 
would be protected by the authorized im- 
provements. The importance of the facil- 
ities in the Tucson area to the defense effort 
has been confirmed by additional informa- 
tion recently secured during an investigation 
of conditions in the area. The Hughes Air- 
craft Co.'s plant, now under construction 
and calling for an investment of about $20,- 
000,000, will employ about 1,500 persons by 
the end of 1951, and 5,000 persons in 2 years. 
If defense efforts are speeded up, about 
12,500 persons on a 3-shift basis would be 
employed. The plant work, producing elec- 
tronic equipment and guided missiles, will 
involve precision manufacturing requiring 
temperature control to within one-half de- 
gree as well as operation of dust filters 
throughout the plant. The Davis-Monthan 
Air Force Base is a proposed wing base and 
the Grand Central Aircraft Co. is one of 
three firms in the United States modifying 
B-29 aircraft. One of the three main trans- 
continental railroad lines from Chicago to 
Los Angeles as well as an important trans- 
continental highway route passing through 
the area are subject to interruption by 
floods. A very important facility in the area 
subject to flooding the electric generating 
plant at Main and Sixth Streets which sup- 
plies a large part of the power to the above- 
mentioned defense facilities. 

Neither the Hughes plant nor the Davis- 
Monthan Air Base are in the area to be pro- 
tected, however, even the smaller floods, 
such as those of 1940 and 1943, having a fre- 
quency of once in only about 8 years, would 
completely halt traffic in the urban area and 
delay traffic on the transcontinental United 
States Highway No. 80. The larger floods 
with a frequency of once in 10 to 20 years 
would cause considerable damage to about 
I mile of main-line railway track, resulting 
in serious railway traffic tie-ups. Probably 
of greater concern, however, would be that 
floods of about 10-year frequency would 
overflood the power plant at Main and Sixth 
Streets, interrupting delivery of power for a 
period of several days. 

Nearly all personnel of the air base and 
the Grand Central and Hughes plants will 
reside in areas affected by disruption of 
highway transportation and would therefore 
be unable to report to work during periods 
of flooding. Serious stoppages of the pro- 
duction work would occur. The interrup- 
tion of power to the Hughes plant for even 
2 hours might cause a shut-down of the 
plant for 48 hours to remove dust and other 
pollutants from machines and other equip- 
ment and to readjust them for the extreme 
tolerances required. A 24-hour interruption 
in power might cause a shut-down of the 
plant for 1 to 2 weeks. Accordingly, it is 
apparent that there is urgent need for con- 
struction of the authorized Tucson flood- 
control project at an early date. 


Mr. McFARLAND. I hope the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the Senator from Tennessee 
will accept the amendment, so that it 
may be taken to conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, un- 
der the circumstances I see no objection 
to taking it to conference. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Was this item pre- 
sented by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It was in the civil- 
functions appropriation bill last year. 

Mr. CORDON. Was it in the Presi- 
dent's budget estimate this year? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I cannot say as to 
that. This is new information gained 
by the Army engineers after their survey. 
It shows that the project is important to 
the defense effort. My amendment 
would merely reinstate an appropriation 
which was made last year for the same 
amount. I take it that when the budget 
was made up by the President this item 
having already been in the budget, it was 
not necessary to reinsert it in the budget 
for this year. It was already in last 
year’s budget and in the appropriation 
bill itself. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I regret 
that I must do so, but I feel that I must 
oppose this amendment. I do not believe 
that it is in the interest of orderly han- 
dling of a bill of this kind to accept one 
amendment after another with the 
statement that they will be taken to con- 
ference. 

This item was not considered by the 
committee this year. There was no 
budget estimate for it. Ihave no opinion 
about it. It may well be that it should 
have been in the list of estimates. It was 
not in the list. The committee gave no 
consideration to the item. Very frankly,' 
it seems to me that if we are going to 
open the bill to items which the commit-' 
tee has not considered, we might just as 
well let the bill be written originally and 
in its entirety on the floor of the Senate. 

This leaves the committee in a most 
difficult position. It puts the conferees 
in a most difficult position, if we are to 
place items in the bill which cleatly have 
not had any committee consideration so 
far as Members on this side are con- 
cerned, and which committee members 
on the other side had no opportunity to 
consider. 

That is the situation, Mr. President. 
I have no doubt that there are many 
compelling equities which favor this par- 
ticular project. If that be the case, as it 
well might be, I hope we may have some 
supplemental action later to include the 
project. However, I do not believe that 
it is in the interest of good legislation to 
include unbudgeted items which have 
not even had consideration by the com- 
mittee. The committee did not consider 
the item when it went through all the 
numerous budgeted and other items 
which make up the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will adopt the amend- 
ment. I can understand why the item 
was not included in the current budget. 
It was in the appropriation last year. 
The money was not used. At the time 
the budget was made up, which was the 
latter part of 1950, there was no reason 
why it should have been included in this 
year’s budget. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is not this one of the 
items with respect to which the funds 
last year were frozen, when criteria were 
adopted by the conference committee 
which were substantially those contained 
in a letter from the President? I notice 
on page 1085 of the hearings the follow- 
ing statement by General Chorpening: 

After the Korean war broke out we were 
directed to review all of our projects with a 
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view to curtailing or deferring work on 
projects that at that time did not come 
under the criteria of the conference com- 
mittee, and funds were readjusted to carry 
on the approved program. At that time 
funds for Tucson were withdrawn. 


That would indicate that this was one 
of the projects which it was felt at that 
time did not mean the criteria. I fear 
that the same feeling was entertained 
when the budget items were put in, 
Does the Senator have any information 
on that subject? 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand 
the situation, the Senator is correct with 
respect to the funds being frozen, but 
the budget was made up before that. 
The report from the Army engineers 
states that— 

The importance of the facilities in the 
Tucson area to the defense effort has been 
confirmed by additional information re- 
cently secured during an investigation of 
conditions in the area, 


I think that justifies the reinstatement 
of this item. It was in the budget last 
year. The money was appropriated last 
year. The item was considered by the 
committee last year. The item in the 
amendment is in the same amount as the 
appropriation of last year. According 
to the statement of the Army engineers, 
the money could not have been spent in 
the 1951 budget. It seems to me that 
under the circumstances the Senate 
should approve the amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator to consider action along this 
line: When the committee considers the 
rescission bill which will be before it, the 
purpose of which will be to rescind ap- 
propriations and turn back to the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury funds which 
were frozen pursuant to section 1214 of 
last year’s appropriation act, there will 
be an opportunity for the committee to 
go further into this question and to 
exempt from such rescission the amount 
heretofore appropriated. The matter 
can be handled in an orderly way at that 
time. It seems to me that that would 
be preferable to attempting to legislate 
on the floor of the Senate with respect 
to a project of this character, in view of 
the entire record. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, we can 
always delay; but floods do not wait for 
us toact. Iwas told by a man who helped 
to construct the extension of the Davis- 
Monthan runways that certain small 
flood protections had been erected, but 
the Army said, “No, we cannot have those 
little dams.” So, they were torn out and 
the ground had to be leveled. As a re- 
sult, the water now comes down upon the 
runways. 

Under those circumstances, and with 
this kind of a report from the Army en- 
gineers, I think that the amendment 
should be taken to conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
reason this item is not in this year’s bill 
is that under a Presidential directive the 
appropriation for it in last year’s appro- 
priation bill was canceled. 

The President authorized a resurvey of 
all the projects, and ordered that pro- 
jects which were not essential to the na- 
tional defense, and upon which construc- 
tion work could be suspended, be sus- 
pended for the duration of the emer- 
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gency. There has been no official re- 
survey which would justify reinstating 
this particular item. There has been no 
reversal on the part of the Bureau of the 
Budget approving restoration of the item. 
Therefore there is no reason at all why 
this particular appropriation should go 
in, any more than there is reason for in- 
cluding any one of the other items in 
the $96,000,000 appropriation bill which 
were cancelled last year. 


Therefore, I think the amendment 


should be rejected. If we do not reject 
the amendment we will open up the bill 
to amendments involving more than 
$100,000,000 for projects in various 
States which were rejected last year. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Delaware is not giving weight to the re- 
port which I have before me. It comes 
from the Corps of Engineers, and states 
that the inportance of the facilities in 
the Tucson area to the defense effort has 
been confirmed by additional informa- 
tion, recently secured during an investi- 
gation of the conditions in the Tucson 
area. It sets forth in detail the reasons 
this flood control project is needed, 
namely, the danger to present roads and 
power facilities and those yet to be built, 
and the possible delay in the construc- 
tion of the plant which will manufacture 
guided missiles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the fact that the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget did 
not consider the recommendation to be 
of sufficient importance to reverse him- 
self. Otherwise he would have recom- 
mended that it be put back in the bill. 
His position is still that the project is 
not essential and should be suspended 
for the duration of the war. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The information 
which I have given to the Senate comes 
from the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Arizona will agree that the orderly proc- 
ess is not for the Corps of Engineers to 
legislate but for them to submit their 
recommendations to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and for him in 
turn to submit his recommendations to 
Congress. The Senator from Arizona 
will also agree that the Corps of Engi- 
neers is very free with its recommenda- 
tions for expenditures everywhere in the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND] to the committee 
amendment at page 7. (Putting the 
question.) 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hill McKellar 
Byrd Humphrey McMahon 
Cain unt Monroney 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Connally Kerr Schoeppel 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Smith, N. C. 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland McClellan Williams 
Hendrickson McFarland 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Texas in the chair). A quo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators; and Mr. Green, 
Mr. Hennincs, Mr. Ives, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL answered to their names, when 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the attendance of the 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. MARTIN, Mr. 
WILEY, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
Hoey, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. THYE, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
CapPEHART, Mr. WELKER, and Mr. BRIDGES 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. Benton, Mr. Bricker, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. Ecron, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GIL- 
LETTE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Longe, Mr. Lone, Mr. 
MALONE, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. McCartuy, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. Nrxon, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
O’ManoneEy, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
Wuerry, and Mr. WATKINS also entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] to 
the committee amendment on page 7, 
lines 11 and 12. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Tennessee whether this 
amendment has been considered by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has not been con- 
sidered by the committee this year, but 
it was considered by it last year. It was 
authorized and reported to the Senate. 
As I recall, it was passed by the Senate. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Virginia that it was 
passed by both Houses. The money was 
actually appropriated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know as to 
that, but it was certainly passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. If it was passed then, 
why is it necessary to pass it again? 

Mr. McFARLAND. May I explain to 
the Senator that the reason is that the 
money appropriated last year was sub- 
sequently frozen. The engineers have 
now made a resurvey, and, according 
to this report, they have found that 
this project is necessary to the national 
defense. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator mean 
that the money was appropriated but 
not used and later went back to the 
Treasury? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It was frozen; 
yes. 

Mr. BYRD. What does the Senator 
mean by “frozen”? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. It was frozen by 
order of the President. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the President not 
have the right to unfreeze it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand that 
it will be necessary to have a reappro- 
priation of this money. It will require 
new action by the Congress, inasmuch as 
the engineers have found the project to 
be necessary. 

Mr. BYRD. Suppose that the Presi- 
dent having frozen the appropriation 
for the project, he now finds it neces- 
sary for the defense effort: why does 
he not unfreeze it? Does he not have 
the same power to unfreeze that he had 
to freeze? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Apparently, these 
funds are in such a category that he 
could not turn back the money appro- 
priated last year for expenditure on the 
project now. If that could be done, I 
would not be asking for the adoption 
of this amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
question has arisen with reference to 
the status of funds heretofore appropri- 
ated and later frozen by Presidential 
order, as to their availability for this 
particular project. As to the funds 
frozen by the action of the Congress, 
under section 1214 of the Appropriation 
Act for 1951, I do not believe that any- 
one would argue that those funds could 
be used unless there were congressional 
action releasing them; but there were 
additional funds, beyond the amount re- 
quired to be frozen by section 1214, 
which funds were also frozen by the 
President, and the amount now to be 
rescinded is not the amount of $550,- 


000,000, which was directed to be. 


frozen, but approximately $570,000,000. 
The additional amount represents funds 
which were frozen by the President 
through his own action; and, insofar as 
those funds were appropriated for any 
public-works construction, the appropri- 
ation is made for use until expended, 
and an order might be made releasing 
those funds if there were in the mind 
of the President the emergent necessity 
which appears, at least, in the statement 
of the engineers. 

Mr. President, if we are going to pro- 
ceed along this line in the case of this 
amendment, reference might be made to 
some testimony which appears in the 
Record, upon questioning by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who in- 
quired particularly into the matter. 
When the committee met in mark-up 
session, the matter was not presented, 
either in the list which had been pre- 
pared, or directly by the senior Senator 
from Arizona. So we are faced now 
with a question which might well have 
been raised and which could well have 
received attention at that time, but did 
not. The committee found it necessary 
to deny appropriations requested for 
many other worthy projects, in an en- 
deavor to follow an orderly handling of 
the several projects and an orderly pro- 
oo of consideration and determina- 

on 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. KILGORE. My question has ref- 
erence to the point which has been 
raised. 

Mr. CORDON. In a moment I will be 
happy to yield. 

It seems to the Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. President, that there is more in- 
volved in this discussion than merely 
this item, There is involved the whole 
question of the procedural status of ap- 
propriations. Either we must have 
some ground rules which can apply, or 
we have nothing which the committee 
can present and upon which the Senate 
can have a right to rely. I hope the 
Senate will leave the matter where it has 
found it, and that if an emergency exists, 
as appears to be the case, it be met by 
an unfreezing of funds now frozen 
beyond the amount which was required 
to be frozen under statute last year, or 
that it be met by a supplemental esti- 
mate. 

I now yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. The question I wanted 
to have answered was this: Is it the Sen- 
ator’s understanding that the freezing of 
the funds referred to did not remove 
them from the gppropriation status, but 
that they 8 available, if the Presi- 
dent acts to unfreeze them? Was that 
the statement of the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CORDON. No. The Senator 
from Oregon has this view of it: That 
from a legal standpoint the $550,000,000 
is by statute deducted from the total 
amount of the general bill of last year, 
even though it is mentioned in it; and 
the President cannot by any action of 
his unfreeze that sum, because it would 
be tantamount to his legislating an ap- 
propriation to that extent. But as to 
the amount which he froze, over and 
above the $550,000,000, he can do with 
it what he did in the initial freeze of 
August 1946, which was for $100,820,000 
for flood control and $23,025,250 for 
rivers and harbors, a total of $123,845,- 
250 for both flood control and rivers and 
harbors. Later in the same year, in 
November, he released $55,000,000 for 
flood control and $15,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors; so that the residue which 
was frozen for the entire year was, for 
flood control, $45,820,000, and for rivers 
and harbors, $8,025,250, making a total 
which was frozen for the entire year of 
$53,845,250. That amount was not re- 
turned to the Treasury, but was avail- 
able for expenditure after the close of 
the fiscal year 1947. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
the facts given to me were in conformity 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Oregon, I would not be offering this 
amendment; but the letter to me from 
the Army engineers states that these 
funds were reallocated to other projects 
under construction. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the only way we could get 
an appropriation for this project would 
be to come back to Congress. I would 
not be here asking for an appropriation 
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for this project if the Army engineers 
had not made this report to me, in which 
they state that the importance to the 
defense effort of the facility in the 
Tucson area has been confirmed by ad- 
ditional information recently secured 
during investigations of conditions in 
that area. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am most sympa- 
thetic to the efforts of the Senator from 
Arizona, but if conditions are as the 
Army engineers maintain—and I am 
sure that is the way they fee] about it— 
would not the proper procedure be, in 
order that the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations be consistent with the pro- 
cedure followed heretofore, to take the 
report to the Budget Bureau and get 
budget approval for the item in one of 
the- supplemental bills? That would not 
delay the matter very long. I am most 
sympathetic to the Senator’s idea. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senator 
from. New York wants to be governed 
entirely by the Budget Bureau in these 
matters 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; I am one of those 
who do not believe that the Senate should 
pass its powers over to the Budget Bu- 
reau. But under the circumstances and 
the instructions we have received from 
the administrative end of the Govern- 
ment, wherein it is said we cannot start 
projects unless there is budget approval, 
we have to face the stern reality. Not 
that I agree with the Budget Bureau at 
all, but it is in order to be consistent 
with previous procedure that I am mak- 
ing the suggestion to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. This is the only 
item we have asked to have included. 
Ordinarily Arizona is seeking money to 
take the water out of the river and put 
it on the desert. That is a vital and 
important thing for our people. In this 
case, however, we are dealing with a 
project of a different nature but which is 
important to the national defense. The 
city of Tucson is endangered by floods 
which occur periodically. Some impor- 
tant plants which are located there are 
operated in the interest of the national 
defense. It seems to me false economy 
to quibble about a three-fourths of a 
million dollar appropriation which, if 
not made and the construction com- 
pleted, might well shut down essential 
war plants or the operation of an im- 
portant air field. 

Our neighbors to the west, California, 
have had flood- control projects alone 
authorized and for which annual appro- 
priations are made, which, when com- 
pleted, will cost the Government $485,- 
753,600. There is appropriated in this 
bill for California alone, $35,344,000 for 
flood control and rivers and harbors. At 
least 35 States are getting benefits from 
this bill. 

We in Arizona have been subjected to 
some very unfair propaganda from some 
of our neighbors in regard to the cost of 
proposed irrigation projects. Here are 
flood-control projects costing about half 
a billion dollars which will never be re- 
paid. . Nevertheless, I think it will be 
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money well spent. When we ask for but 
one small item which has merit it seems 
to me it should have some consideration 
in this bill. Floods do not wait for 
budget reports; they do not wait for gov- 
ernmental action. Here is a small 
project, but if a flood should occur and 
interrupt or prevent the generation of 
electricity used in the operation of the 
important installations in the Tucson 
area, the effect on so vital a defense 
project as the guided-missile program 
would be serious. 

There should not be any question when 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee states that he is willing to take 
the amendment to conference. I do not 
think I am asking for anything that is 
unreasonable. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. What I shall have to 
say should not be interpreted as being in 
opposition to the Senator’s project. It 
is because I want information. 

In the letter from the Engineers I 
understood that the money which had 
been frozen by the President had been 
used on other projects. Is that the 
exact wording? 

Mr. McFARLAND, I shall read again 
from the letter, which is dated the third 
day of July 1951: 

Please refer to our previous correspond- 
ence concerning the Tucson flood-control 
project. As you will recall, the funds ap- 
propriated for initiating construction of the 
Tucson project were reallocated to other 
projects under construction which met the 
criteria established by the conference com- 
mittee on the civil-functions department of 
— 5 Army appropriation bill for fiscal year 


Mr. KILGORE. Does that mean that 
the Government can reallocate the 
funds? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what is 
stated. 

Mr. KILGORE. If that is the case, it 
would seem to be nullifying the action of 
the Congress of the United States. 

There is a similar situation in my 
State which I have not been pushing. 
I hope to provide for it in a supple- 
mental bill. It is a project for a flood- 
control wall which is vitally necessary to 
the national defense. 

I did not know the Government was 
reallocating funds on advice of the Corps 
of Engineers, taking funds appropriated 
by the Congress for a specific purpose 
and reallocating them to other purposes. 
If that is going on, I am reminded of 
what a justice of the peace in my State 
said at one time when someone raised a 
constitutional question. He said, “Our 
legislature repealed that at the last ses- 
sion.” It seems that someone has been 
repealing certain powers of the United 
States Congress. 

My question was not meant to be 
critical of the Arizona project. It looks 
as if a practice is developing whereby 
a certain executive agency is apparently 
overruling the action of the Congress. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I think the Senator 
from West Virginia is perhaps confus- 
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ing two procedures of last year. Criteria 
were established in the conference re- 
port and, among other things, directed 
that a resurvey of projects be made, in 
substance, and that as to projects which 
did not come within the itemized crite- 
ria for continuing construction or in- 
itiating construction, as the case might 
be, such funds not to be used for such 
projects might be reallocated to proj- 
ects urgently necessary and fully within 
the needs of the Government under its 
defense program. 

That was in the conference report 
which set forth the criteria for the use 
of the money to be expended. In addi- 
tion, there was the section 1214 freeze 
provision which took $550,000,000 out of 
the bill and prohibited its expenditure at 
all. But they were separate propositions. 
This relates to the $550,000,000 which 
the President froze, with an additional 
820,000,000, which he froze by virtue of 
his right as Chief Executive and not un- 
der statutary mandate of the Congress. 
As to the latter amount he could un- 
freeze it if he so desired. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is a situation 
with which I was not fully familiar. 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand the sta- 
tus of this appropriation of $750,009, it 
was frozen once. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. But the money was di- 
verted to another purpose. 

Mr. McFARLAND. For reallocation, 
according to the Army engineers. 

Mr. BYRD. Therefore the appropria- 
tion now sought is not a substitution, it 
does not take the place of the money 
that was frozen. It is a new appropria- 
tion, because, as the original appropria- 
tion has been already spent, $750,000 
more will be required. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I assume that is 
correct. If this money has been spent, 
$750,000 more certainly would be re- 
quired. If the item could be cared for 
by rescission, of course a new appro- 
priation should not be necessary. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The money has not been 
spent on this project, has it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It has not been 
spent on this project; certainly not. 

Mr. BYRD. The impression was 
created, unintentionally, by the Senator 
from Arizona, that the proposed appro- 
priation was merely to take the place of 
a fund which had been frozen. It might 
have been frozen in on? way, but actual- 
ly unfrozen and spent in some other way. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not have the 
actual facts as to that. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand it will be 
spent. The Senator will agree to that, 
will he not? This will be $750,000 of 
new money, will it not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Oregon tells me that he 
thinks the matter could perhaps be 
handled by way of rescission. 

I should like to ask my good friend 
from Oregon, as well as the chairman of 
the committee, if they would be willing 
to give consideration to this item at an 
early date. I am most anxious that it 
not go over for another year. If I could 
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obtain some assurance from the distin- 

guished Senator from Tennessee and the 

distinguished Senator from Oregon that 

they would give consideration to the item 

at an early date, I would not object to 

5 the amendment at this 
ime. 

I would not ask the Senate to do any- 
thing which is out of order. I do feel 
that the installations affected should be 
protected. The distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee tells 
me he is willing to take the amendment 
to conference. If I could have assurance 
that the project would be considered at 
a very early date, or if it could be taken 
care of through rescission, I would be 
perfectly willing to withdraw the amend- 
ment at this time. Otherwise, I feel it 
is important, from the standpoint of the 
defense effort, that the Senate now vote 
on this appropriation item for the 
Tucson flood control project. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Speaking for myself 
alone—and, of course, I could not bind 
anyone else—I want to assure the ma- 
jority leader that I shall be glad to go 
into this matter in connection with a 
supplemental appropriation, if a supple- 
mental appropriation comes before the 
Senate, on the basis of rescission, if it 
can be handled by eliminating the 
amount necessary from the rescission. 
With respect to that, I want it to be 
understood that I do not know whether 
we can do that or not. It seems to me 
we can do it. 

I should also like to help the Senator 
from Arizona in having the matter pre- 
sented to the Chief Executive, so it might 
be determined whether or not he may 
unfreeze the necessary funds from the 
amount which is wholly within his con- 
trol and over and above the statutory 
prohibition of $550,000,000, and then 
leave it to the executive department to 
determine the emergency in view of the 
defense installations which might be af- 
fected by the Tucson project. I have 
no desire in any wise to stop the use of 
the funds if they are needed. I am not 
opposing the amendment on that basis 
at all, I want the majority leader to 
understand. I am simply trying to 
maintain the integrity of the regular pro- 
cedural operation of the Senate commit- 
tee in handling these matters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
agreed to take the amendment to con- 
ference, because the Senate has already 
passed on this project. The committee 
took proof on it last year. We went into 
it most carefully, and the project was 
included in the bill which was passed. It 
seems to me that under those circum- 
stances it might well be taken to con- 
ference. However, I may suggest to the 
Senator from Arizona, in view of the po- 
sition taken by the Senator from Oregon, 
that it may be just as well to take it up 
in connection with a future bill which 
may come before the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator from Tennessee would be 
willing to give the project early con- 
sideration before the committee in the 
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event that it cannot be handled by un- 
freezing, as suggested by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be perfectly 
willing to do that. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I can certainly sym- 
pathize with the position of the distin- 
guished majority leader in connection 
with his amendment, but I sincerely hope 
he will not press consideration of it, for 
the simple reason that there are other 
Senators on the floor who are in the 
same position. The President withheld 
$1,200,000 from Wichita, Kans., last year 
for the same reason that the amount 
was withheld from the project of the 
Senator from Arizona. Of course, if the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
majority leader shall be approved, I 
shall feel compelled to offer an amend- 
ment. I certainly hope the Senator 
from Arizona will not place us in that 
position. I shall do anything I can to 
cooperate with the Senator, and I am 
sure the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee will be anx- 
ious to get some action on the funds 
which were frozen by the President a 
year ago and which were important for 
many defense projects. I sincerely hope 
the majority leader will not press for 
action on his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am much con- 
cerned about the statement made by the 
Senator from Arizona to the effect that 
the Army engineers told him that this 
money had been used on other projects. 
The situation is this: The Tucson proj- 
ect did carry $500,000 in the appropria- 
tion bill last year which was reported 
by the committee before the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Following the out- 
break of the Korean war the President 
issued a directive to suspend work on all 
projects which could be suspended, if 
they had not been started, and if they 
were not essential to national defense. 
This is one of those projects. 

In January of this year I asked the 
Director of the Budget to make up a list 
of those projects, and the total amount 
of money saved as a result of that 
suspension. On January 15 I received 
a list of such projects. The list itemized 
by States all the projects, including the 
project in Arizona. It totaled $96,779,- 
928. The projects are itemized, and in 
this letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget he stated that the 
money in question was being saved. 

If they have transferred this money 
and used it on some other project and 
not told us anything about it, then that 
is really an act of underhanded book- 
keeping. As a Member of the Senate I 
expect to find that every dollar of that 
money has been retained. I will ask 
that it be accounted for. They have no 
authority to take this money and use it 
for any other project. 

I call further attention to the fact 
that if the amendment is adopted it will 
mean that Arizona will be the only one 
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of the 48 States which will not be af- 
fected by the suspension of work. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not want the Senator from Delaware 
to get a false impression. I did not state 
the money had been spent. I said that 
according to the letter from the Army 
engineers the money had been reallo- 
cated, and I presume it has been spent. 

Imay state to my good friend that per- 
haps it is true that Arizona would be the 
only State that would be affected by the 
rescission, but if the amendment is re- 
jected or withdrawn, Arizona will be one 
State in the Union that is not receiving 
a single dime in this flood control and 
rivers and harbors bill which I have sup- 
ported for the benefit of at least 35 other 
States. I believe it will be money well 
spent; I believe it is a wise and prudent 
expenditure, 

However, when my friends suggest to 
me that they would prefer that I wait 
until a later date, when they assure 
me that they will give the project every 
possible consideration and try to help us 
in Arizona protect defense installations, 
and when they state that they believe 
that the method we are now attempting 
is not the orderly procedure, I feel that 
I should follow their advice. I certainly 
want their support. It would do the 
State of Arizona little good to take this 
item to conference and have it rejected 
there. If it were to go to conference, I 
would want it retained in the bill, Un- 
der the circumstances, from what has 
been said I am afraid that it would not 
have much support in the conference 
committee. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I, for one, assure the 
Senator, that if this matter comes to a 
vote and the Senate adopts his amend- 
ment and it appears in the bill, and if 
I serve on the conference committee, the 
Senator’s amendment will receive the 
same consideration as is given to any 
other item in the bill. I believe that is 
the duty of a conferee, and I am pre- 
pared to carry it out. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am glad to hear 
my good friend from Oregon make that 
statement, because I think too frequently 
we agree to proposals which are not 
thereafter in conference given the 
proper consideration. 

Therefore, with the assurance of the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee and the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, who is very much interested in 
flood control, I ask leave to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the order 
for the yeas and nays is rescinded, and 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief additional state- 
ment. I again call attention to the fact 
that this bill, containing flood-control 
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items and items for rivers and harbors, 
is in my opinion very important. I am 
certainly happy that certain amend- 
ments which have been offered have not 
been adopted, even though, under the 
circumstances, Arizona does not get one 
penny of benefit. But we cannot be sel- 
fish in regard to this kind of legislation. 
We must look at it from the broad view- 
point. 

As was developed on the floor of the 
Senate when we considered the emer- 
gency appropriation bill to enable the 
President to take care of the flood situa- 
tion in Kansas and Missouri, the spend- 
ing of $300,000,000 in good time would 
have saved the people of that area up- 
wards of three quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. I do not know whether the dam- 
ages have been fully assessed. They 
have been estimated by some at three 
quarters of a billion dollars, and they 
have been estimated by others at more 
than a billion dollars. So I believe 
that when we are acting upn items of 
this kind we must not be guilty of false 
economy. When a flood comes sweeping 
down and takes away the property and 
homes of people, that wealth cannot be 
restored—to say nothing of the loss of 
life, the tragedy, and the sickness which 
accompany such floods. 

On the other hand, it is equally im- 
portant to save the farmers in the vast 
areas which suffer from drought. Ari- 
zona is in one of such areas. If people 
are compelled to abandon their farms 
because of drought, the lifetime savings 
of these families are lost, and the entire 
economy of an area suffers. That is 
wealth lost to the United States, in just 
as real a sense as though it were lost 
in a flood. In the East and in the Mid- 
west we save wealth by keeping the water 
in the channel of the river. In the arid 
part of the Nation we save wealth by 
taking it out of the channel and plac- 
ing it upon the land, thereby protecting 
the economy of those areas. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3880) 
making appropriations for the executive 
office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 13, 35, 
87, 98, 102, 109, 110, and 112 to the bill, 
and concurred therein; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 39, 
45, 60, 86, 88, and 113, and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate, and that the House in- 
sisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
to the bill. 


CIVIL-FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4386) making appro- 


1951 


priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Texas in the chair). The 
amendment offered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
line 11, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$334,711,600" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$335,711,600.” 

On page 7, line 14, after the colon, 
it is proposed to insert “Provided fur- 
ther, That $1,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated herein may be used for plan- 
ning and for urgently needed construc- 
tion on the project for flood control on 
Dallas floodway on the Trinity River in 
Texas.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
senior Senator from Texas desire to 
modify his amendment by increasing the 
amount $300,000, in view of the fact that 
the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Texas to the committee amendment 
on page 7, line 11, increasing the amount 
by $300,000, was previously adopted by 
the Senate? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is modified 
accordingly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is a project relating to the Dallas flood- 
way, which has been authorized by the 
Congress. The amount in the budget for 
this year was $50,000, for planning only. 
It did not involve construction. 

The project is located on the Elm Fork 
and West Fork of the Trinity River at 
Dallas, Tex. The plan of improvement, 
a unit of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control in the Trinity River Basin, 
provides for the strengthening of levees 
and the clearing of the floodway to as- 
sure adequate discharge capacity. 

The Dallas floodway project encom- 
passes more than 10,000 acres in the 
heart of Dallas, where the Trinity River 
bisects the city. I hope 9 will 
bear that in mind. 

A flood in Dallas anywhere near com- 
parable to the recent Kansas City dis- 
aster would completely inundate the 
homes of 25,000 people. 

There are six Federal highways enter- 
ing Dallas, all of which would be inun- 
dated. 

There are eight railroads—eight trunk 
rail lines—converging in this area, all of 
which would be inundated. 

A 165-kilowatt steam-generating plant 
would be inundated and put out of com- 
mission. 

The largest refrigerated warehouse in 
the world is in the center of this danger 
area and would also be completely inun- 
dated. In this huge warehouse, which 
contains over 700,000 square feet, is 
presently stored more than 100,000,000 
pounds of Government-owned food— 
5,000,000 pounds of canned meat, 750 
railroad cars of dried milk, 4,000,000 
pounds of dried eggs, 10,000,000 pounds 
of butter, 6,000,000 pounds of cheese, and 
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1,500 carloads of dry storage. All of 
this Government food would be com- 
pletely destroyed by catastrophic flood. 
It is all Government property. It be- 
longs to the people of the United States. 
It would be inundated by a flood in the 
Dallas area. 

Local interests in Dallas County have 
already spent more than $25,000,000 pro- 
viding flood protection for this vital 
area, and no Federal funds have yet 
been expended except for planning. 

Evidence substantiating the vital need 
for immediate construction of the Dallas 
floodway project is contained in the 
statement made by Colonel Potter, As- 
sistant Chief of Engineers, during the 
recent committee hearings. In re- 
sponse to a question from the chairman, 
Colonel Potter stated: 

General Pick and myself, twice during the 
last 18 months, have gone to Fort Worth and 
Dallas to look over these very critical situa- 
tions. We went to see for ourselves, sir, and 
I would like to tell the Senator that this 
big freezing plant in the middle of the 
Dallas floodway is so enormous it seems 
almost as big as the Pentagon and it is full 
of Government meats and otheritems. That 
is an important project that should be 
started as soon as possible. 


It should be started as soon as possi- 
ble, Mr. President. That is the state- 
ment of the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

More than $500,000,000 of property lies 
in this particular area. The entire city 
of Dallas sanitary sewage system would 
be completely out in the event of a 
flood. Large industries in the area, 
many of them directly involved in the 
production of war materials, such as 
bomb shell casings, petroleum, nitrates, 
rocket points, and other work being done 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
would all be put out of commission. 

From the standpoint of the protection 
of Government property alone, this proj- 
ect is urgently needed and should be 
started without delay with an initial ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000. 
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Mr. President, I have before me a 
statement from the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers dealing with the subject. It says: 

Justification: Dallas Floodway is an in- 
tegral unit of the comprehensive plan of im- 
provement for flood contro] in the Trinity 
River Basin. The authorized improvement. 
of this local construction flood control 
project is greatly needed as is evidenced by 
the fact that through the deterioration of 
the floodway considerably less discharge was 
recorded during recent floods than had been 
recorded for like stages in the past. The 
existing floodway and levees now afford 
rather doubtful protection to 10,460 acres of 
highly developed bottom land within the city 
of Dallas. The protected area now contains 
many residences, commercial and industrial 
ee eber and portions of the leveed 
area are rapidly expanding into the greatest 
commercial and industrial area in this rapid- 
ly growing city. Construction of the Dallas 
Floodway together with Garza-Little Elm 
and Grapevine Reservoirs will afford complete 
protection to the city of Dallas from dis- 
astrous floods. 


Mr. President, the Army engineers 


have submitted some data, which I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record as a part of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Name of project: Dallas floodway, Texas. 
Total estimated Federal cost. $7, 500, 000 


Allotments to date 192, 000 
Tentative allocation for fiscal 

JJ on oceans 1, 000, 000 
Additional to complete after fiscal 

year 1952. 6,308, 000 

1951 appropriation: $10,000 planning. 


Authorization: 1945 River and Harbor Act; 
1950 River and Harbor Act. 

Location and description: On Elm Fork 
and West Fork of the Trinity River at Dallas, 
Tex. The plan of improvement, a unit of the 
comprehensive plan for flood control in the 
Trinity River Basin, provides for the 
strengthening of levees and the clearing of 
the floodway to assure a minimum discharge 
of 250,000 second-feet. 

Average height of levee, 26 feet; length, 
22.9 miles; scheduled completion date, fiscal 
year 1954. 


Operations 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. The project has 
been authorized and work has already 
been begun. I hope the chairman of 
the committee will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY], as modified, to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 7, line 11. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is in the same classification 
as the previous amendment, which was 
offered by the Senator from Arizona. 
Last year the appropriation bill came 
from the committee before the outbreak 
of the war in Korea. It contained an 
appropriation for $750,000 for the Trinity 
River project in Texas. It was passed by 
Congress. After the Korean war broke 
out, under a Presidential directive this 
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project was resurveyed, and it was de- 
clared to be not essential to the national 
defense and to be a project upon which 
work could be suspended without injur- 
ing anyone. It was authorized to be sus- 
pended. If we put this appropriation in 
the bill, we would do so without any more 
justification for it than for any other 
similar project among the projects, to- 
taling $96,000,000, which were suspended. 


If we were to put the appropriation in 


the bill, it would mean that we would 
be providing for a project in Texas the 
appropriation for which had been can- 
celed previously under the Presidential 
directive, and we would be in effect re- 
storing the item for the State of Texas 
to the bill. The State of Texas is no 
better than any other State from the 
standpoint of having projects restored, 
If we put back one, we shall have to put 
back every other similar project. 

Mr. President, there has been no re- 
versal on the part of the Director of the 
Budget, certifying that the project is 
essential, or recommending that Con- 
gress restore the project. Therefore, 
the amendment should be defeated or 
withdrawn, just as the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MeFakLAN p] was withdrawn. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In reply to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, I will say that I be- 
lieve each project ought to stand on its 
own feet. The fact that it was frozen 
sometime ago is no reason why it should 
continue to be frozen. The facts are 
before the Senate. I have stated the 
record. Let me ask the Senator from 
Delaware whether he is talking about an 
appropriation for a river and harbor 
project on the Trinity River or for this 
flood-control item? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam speaking about 
the appropriation for $750,000 for the 
Trinity River, which was contained in 
the appropriation bill last year. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Trinity River? That 
may refer to flood control or navigation, 
Which is it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Texas has offered the amendment. If 
he does not know which it is, I certainly 
do not know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Delaware is making objection. 

Mr. It is the same proj- 
ect which was contained in the appro- 
priation bill last year. It is on all fours 
with the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona which has been with- 
drawn. The Senator from Texas made 
the statement a few minutes ago that 
he is trying to restore money which was 
provided in the appropriation bill last 
year, but which was subsequently can- 
celed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Recorp shows 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let the RECORD 
speak, not the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to oppose the amendment. 
The facts in this instance are slightly 
different from those in the case of the 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. MCFARLAND]. In the case 
of the Dallas floodway, numerous wit- 
nesses were heard. I believe most mem- 
bers of the committee felt that it was a 
matter which needed attention. The 
committee attempted in part to correct 
the evil by recommending an appropri- 
ation for the Fort Worth floodway, 
which is a part of the flood-control proj- 
ect which includes the two cities of Dal- 
las and Fort Worth. 

With respect to the Dallas floodway, 
the record indicates that the Corps of 
Engineers, in submitting their request 
to the Bureau of the Budget, asked for 
a million dollars for the Dallas floodway. 
However, we must bear in mind that be- 
fore their request went to the Bureau of 
the Budget they were advised by the 
President, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, that there was a dollar ceiling 
in effect, and that it was necessary to 
keep their request within that ceiling. 
They had directions also with reference 
to the criteria under which they must 
operate in determining and identifying 
the projects which they may include 
within the request. Not only did they 
make request for projects taking up the 
total of the allowable amount up to the 
ceiling, but they made request for cer- 
tain projects in addition to those within 
the ceiling. That means that the Corps 
of Engineers itself—and, after all, that 
group is the only organization in the 
United States which has the technical 
knowledge of all the projects—felt, 
when it made its request to the Bureau 
of the Budget, that there were other 
projects, either under way or necessary 
for initiation—although in the latter 
group there were very, very few—which 
were of more urgency this year than was 
the Dallas project, because when they 
listed it with a request, they listed it in 
their secondary list of projects over the 
Presidential ceiling. They made the re- 
quest, but the Dallas floodway came 
within the secondary or less urgent 
group. 

When the committee considered the 
items, I recall the testimony with respect 
to the Dallas project, as I do that with 
respect to the Fort Worth project. Cer- 
tain witnesses with respect to the Fort 
Worth project talked to me outside the 
hearing, and I was glad to give them an 
opportunity to do so. My answer to the 
statements regarding the necessity of 
the Fort Worth project was to recom- 
mend the allowance of the budget esti- 
mate. 

I am not at all sure that the engineers 
were correct with respect to the Dallas 
floodway, but it was the consensus. of 
that group, as indicated by the action 
the engineers took, that the Dallas item 
should be one of those without the ceil- 
ing; and in the consideration of the mat- 
ter, the committee went along with that 
viewpoint. The members of the com- 
mittee had across the table from them, 
while they considered all of the projects, 
representatives of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, who gave the members of the com- 
mittee such advice as they requested in 
regard to the several projects. 

Under the circumstances, and faced 
as we are in the Senate today with a tie 
vote on the question of making an over- 
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all reduction in the gross amount already 
allowed or recommended, in view of the 
fact that the Senate was divided 38 to 38 
on the question of making a 10-percent 
reduction in the amount, I feel that it is 
my duty to oppose the inclusion of an 
item of this character, which the Bureau 
of the Budget itself did not include. 

We did include the estimated request 
for planning money. There has been 
nothing but planning money up to this 
time on the Dallas segment of this over- 
all project. We are furnishing the 
money for the portion which is under 
construction and which is termed the 
Fort Worth floodway. I hope the Senate 
will stand by the bill as the committee 
has reported it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
CONNALLY] to the committee amendment 
on page 7, in lines 11 and 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 
The Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment. I wish to correct the state- 
ment made earlier by the Senator from 
Delaware regarding this item. I have 
the Recorp here, and it shows that the 
reference of the Senator from Delaware 
was to an item of $750,000 for rivers and 
harbors on the lower reaches of the 
Trinity River, and that it had nothing 
on earth to do with this flood-control 
item. It appears in the rivers and har- 
bors program for the fiscal year 1951, 
at page 244: 


Trinity River channel to Liberty, $750,000, 


Is not that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
from Texas will agree with me that the 
record is that $10,000 was included last 
year for the planning of this project. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There was an item of 
$50,000 in the appropriation bill for plan- 
ning the project this year. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Director of the 
Budget, under the recommendations of 
the Army engineers, has recommended 
that this appropriation not be approved 
by the Congress at this time, on the basis 
that it is not essential. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know that 
they made such a recommendation. 
They simply did not send to Congress a 
budget request. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the same 
thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No, it is not the 
same thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the floor to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to make a 
suggestion not only about this item but 
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also about the other item which the 
Senator from Texas has placed before 
the Senate. The Senator himself came 
before the committee and brought quite a 
large number of witnesses. They were 
very intelligent witnesses, and they made 
an excellent case regarding the necessi- 
ties at both Dallas and Fort Worth. 
The committee gave the matter consider- 
ation. There was some confusion about 
the statements of the engineers, and they 
did not include the project. I thought 
there was great merit in the claims made, 
and I am sure other members of the com- 
mittee felt the same way, but it was not 
included in the bill. 

I believe all the differences between 
Senators can be ironed out if the Senator 
.from Texas would take the same course 
that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp] took a little while ago with his 
amendment, and appear before the next 
hearing on a supplemental bill and pro- 
duce what proof he has as to both proj- 
ects. So far as I am concerned, I want 
to assure the Senator from Texas that I 
will give the item fair and just consid- 
eration all along the line, and I believe 
my good friend from Oregon [Mr. COR- 
pon] will give the same assurance, 
though I do not know. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. After hearing the tes- 
timony, I want to assure the Senator 
from Texas that I for one would be more 
than happy to go into the matter, and 
if it be one of those cases in which there 
must be extra-judicial action, I would 
consider it, because I have a very clear 
picture with respect to both Fort Worth 
and Dallas—and I do not engage in the 
battle between them—and likewise I am 
sure the committee as a whole would 
be more than glad to go into the matter 
at the earliest practical moment. 

If I might make a suggestion it would 
be that in the near future some supple- 
mental estimates must come to Congress 
because of the rapid manner in which 
changes have been made in certain de- 
fense activities, and if the Senators from 
Texas will appear, of course, the com- 
mittee will be more than glad to go into 
the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
agree with all that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] has so well said, 
and if I may do so, though, perhaps I 
should not, because the Senator from 
Texas is entitled to have a vote on his 
amendment if he desires it—I asked the 
Parliamentarian whether the amend- 
ment was in order, and he said it was—I 
suggest to my good friend who has made 
such a vigorous and active fight for the 
two items that he take the course which 
has been suggested. The witnesses who 
testified with reference to the projects 
seemed to me to be the very finest kind 
of men. They made excellent witnesses. 
I believe the Senator from Texas can 
make greater progress by taking the 
course which the Senator from Oregon 
and I have suggested. Both of us were 
very active in the committee in hearing 
all the testimony. I hope the Senator 
from Texas will take that course. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, after 


hearing the statements by the distin- 
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guished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
LAR], and the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Corpon], that they will take up the mat- 
ter in a supplemental bill and give it 
every consideration and give us an op- 
portunity to present our evidence and 
press the matter as strongly as we know 
how, I do not think I shall ask for a vote 
on the amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withdraw his amendment? 

Mr, CONNALLY. Yes; I withdraw the 
amendment, in view of the assurances 
which I have received. 

Mr. President, I have a similar amend- 
ment with regard to Houston, Tex., 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Texas. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out 
“$335,011,600” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$336,011,600.” 

On page 7, line 14, after the colon in- 
sert the following: “Provided further, 
That $1,000,000 of the funds appropri- 
ated herein may be used for planning 
and for urgently needed construction on 
the project for flood control on Buffalo 
Bayou and its tributaries in Texas.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, these 
improvements are located on the Buffalo 
Bayou, tributary of the San Jacinto 
River in Harris County, west and north- 
west of the city of Houston, Tex. 

The project was authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act, approved June 30, 
1938, and provided for construction 
limited to $9,000,000. Approximately 
$7,000,000 of Federal funds has been 
spent on the project for construction. 

The project provides for the improve- 
ment of Buffalo Bayou and its tributaries 
about the turning basin of the Houston 
ship channel to provide for the control 
of floods, the protection of the city of 
Houston from flood damages, and the 
prevention of the deposit of silt in the 
turning basin of the Houston ship chan- 
nel by means of detention reservoirs, 
enlargement and rectification of chan- 
nels, the construction of control works, 
and any diversions which may be found 
advisable. 

Local interests have advanced $2,900,- 
000 in connection with the project, and 
the original authorization requires sub- 
stantial local contributions for the pur- 
chase of lands, rights-of-way, and so 
forth. 

In 1929 a storm visited this area which 
caused $1,400,000 damage. In 1935 an- 
other storm caused $2,600,000 damage. 
By reason of the rapid growth of Hous- 
ton and the valuable construction of pri- 
vate and industrial buildings, it is esti- 
mated that if the 1935 storm should be 
repeated it would cause $70,000,000 in 
damages. 

Buffalo Bayou forms the port of Hous- 
ton, which is now surpassed only by the 
port of New York. In 1950 the commerce 
at the port of Houston represented 42,- 
000,000 tons. Houston is the largest pe- 
troleum port in the Nation. In 1950 it 
had 32,000,000 tons of petroleum. 

Mr. President, this project is somewhat 
similar to the Dallas project, which I dis- 
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cussed a little while ago. I have here a 
memorandum with regard to the project 
which I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


A STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF REQUEST FOR 

- APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS SUBMITTED BY 
Harris County FLOOD CONTROL DISTRICT, a 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY OF THE STATE OF 
Texas, WITH THE SUPPORT or HARRIS 
COUNTY-HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL AND 
NAVIGATION DISTRICT; Crry or HOUSTON; 
County OF Harris; Houston CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


I. THE AREA AND THE PROBLEM 


The Harris County Flood Control District 
covers an area of 1,747 square miles. It had 
& 1950 population of 806,701, increasing at a 
phenomenal rate. The city of Houston is 
located in its approximate center. 

It is the hub and center of the Gulf Coast 
industrial area, and of the oil, natural gas, 
and chemical industries, all related directly 
to, and forming an essential part of vital 
defense projects. 

Repetition of this area’s flood of 1935 
would be the equivalent of an atomic bomb 
dropped on the city of Houston in terms of 
the disruption and loss of production in the 
locality. Many of the new industries, par- 
ticularly chemicals and oil, have been es- 
tablished since 1935. 

The project in support of which this state- 
ment is submitted involves a higher per- 
centage of local and State participation than 
any with which the undersigned are famil- 
iar. The citizens of Harris County and the 
city of Houston, included within the area 
of the flood- control district, are prepared 
to assume this high percentage of local re- 
sponsibility for carrying through this pro- 
tective project. Historically, control of 
floods has been a function in which the 
Federal Government has properly recognized 
and assumed a major responsibility. Here, 
however, the citizens of the State and the 
locality have contributed far beyond the 
normal local contributions. 

The watershed of the district is composed 
almost entirely of the rivers known as Buf- 
falo Bayou and its tributaries, Brays, Sims, 
and White Oak Bayous, the word “bayou” 
being the local name for “river.” The lower 
15 miles of Buffalo Bayou form the port of 
Houston and include the important Houston 
ship channel. Buffalo and White Oak Bay- 
ous join in the center of the city of Houston, 
Brays and Sims join Buffalo just below the 
city. The $100,000,000 Medical Center has 
just been established along Brays Bayou in 
the city of Houston. 

Industries along the banks of the ship 
channel on the lower reaches of the bayou 
represent an investment of more than $1,- 
100,000,000. These are comprised almost 
wholly of vital defense industries in the 
form of oil refineries and chemical indus- 
tries. In addition to a number of other re- 
fineries, it includes one of the largest in the 
world at Baytown. 

In addition, there are a large number of 
defense and other industries on the light- 
draft section of Buffalo Bayou and its trib- 
utaries, upstream from the turning basin 
of the port. Industries engaged in the man- 
ufacture of airplane parts, guns, gun bar- 
rels, trucks, tanks, and other vital war pro- 
duction are included, as well as oil and 
chemicals. Over 35,000,000 tons of petro- 
leum and petroleum products are handled 
by the port annually. 

The entire area, though small when com- 
pared to some other river systems, is sub- 
jected to unusual heavy torrential rainfail 
conditions accompanying Gulf cyclonic dis- 
turbances. It has been visited by the most 
severe storms ever recorded in the United 
States. Among these may be mentioned the 
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floods of 1929 and 1935, which caused dam- 
age to the city and the port of Houston of 
$1,400,000 and $2,600,000 respectively. In 
the 1935 storm, within the city limits of that 
date, the inundations covered an esti- 
mated 2,400 acres, including 25 blocks in 
the main business area, and 100 blocks in 
highly developed residential areas. 

Since 1935, the city of Houston and Har- 
ris County have experienced phenomenal 
growth. Both industrial and residential de- 
velopments have had a tendency to follow 
rivers and streams as natural carriers of 
commerce and intercourse. Through the 
construction of streets, storm sewers, and 
other drainage facilities which accompa- 
nied this development, hydraulic conditions 
have been created which increase the ad- 
verse characteristics of flooding. The stand- 
ard of a design storm based upon statistics 
and engineering data for streams in this 
region far exceeds the 1935 storm; but if the 
1935 storm should recur under present con- 
ditions, the direct damages along Buffalo 
Bayou and its principal tributaries named 
would exceed $50,000,000, and the indirect 
damages would be more than $20,000,000, a 
total of over $70,000,000, as compared to ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 in 1935. Based upon 
present industrial and domestic development 
and using the type of storm which is neces- 
sary as a basis for adequate flood control 
design, with the stream channels in their 
present condition, engineers estimate the 
direct and indirect property damages would 
probably exceed $200,000,000. 

A small storm occurred on Brays Bayou 
in October 1949. It caused direct damages 
of more than $5,000,000. Development and 
growth of this area has nevertheless tremen- 
dously increased. A similar comparatively 
small storm can be anticipated to occur on 
an average frequency of about every 5 years. 
Such a limited storm would now result in 
average annual damages of more than $2,- 
000,000. This damage will be increased in 
future storms because of new construc- 
tion and development. 

Engineering analyses and economic sur- 
veys in 1950 show annual direct damages due 
to floods in Houston and Harris County on 
Buffalo, Brays, Sims, and White Oak Bayous 
of approximately $14,000,000, and with in- 
direct damages of $4,000,000, will give a total 
annual loss of about $18,000,000. 

Inadequate flood control measures caused 
the 1935 storm to deposit unusual quanti- 
ties of silt and soil in and along the water- 
ways, materially increasing the maintenance 
cost. Proper protection against recurrence 
is essential to avoid heavy maintenance 
charges. 

The port of Houston was the second deep 
seaport of the Nation in 1948 and 1949, based 
on Official commercial statistics reported by 
the Army Chief of Engineers. The 1950 fig- 
ures have not yet been issued, but the port’s 
own statistics show an increase of more than 
5,000,000 tons in 1950 and 1951 tonnage run- 
ning more than 13 percent higher than 1950. 

Recurrence of disastrous floods interferes 
materially with the transport of defense 
cargoes to and from numerous industries 
along the ship channel, and disrupts the 
flow of supplies and stocks from one indus- 
try to another. 

Engineering estimates of the cost of flood 
control measures essential to eliminate all 
danger from floods on these streams shows 
an estimated cost of approximately $70,- 
000,000, About $11,000,000 has been spent to 
date. About $60,000,000 is required to com- 
plete necessary flood control measures. Such 
a project would pay for itself every 4 or 5 
years, and is thoroughly justified econom- 
ically. 

II. PAST PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


Following the 1935 storm, the Committee 
on Commerce of the United States Senate 
adopted a resolution, February 20, 1936, re- 
questing the Board of Engineers of Rivers 
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and Harbors to review the reports on the 
Houston ship channel with a view to im- 
provement of the channel and its protec- 
tion from the deposit of silt, etc. In ac- 
cordance with this resolution and under 
authority of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936, the Secretary of War sub- 
mitted a report to the Congress on Decem- 
ber 11, 1937, recommending the treatment of 
the flood problem as now covered by the 
existing Federal project. 

The existing flood control project (H. Doc. 
No. 456, 75th Cong., 2d Sess., and the definite 
project report of July 1940 by the Corps of 
Engineers) considered the improvement of 
Buffalo Bayou and tributaries above the 
turning basin of the port of Houston and 
excluded any specific considerations of flood 
conditions on Brays and Sims Bayous below 
the turning basin. The various features of 
the existing project are as follows: 

(a) Barker Dam and Reservoir. 

(b) Addicks Dam and Reservoir. 

(c) Channel improvement below Barker 
and Addicks Dams. 

(d) White Oak Dam and Reservoir. 

(e) North Canal (diversion from White 
Oak Reservoir). 

(f) Brickhouse Gully bypass channel. 

(g) South Canal (diversion from rectified 
channel below Barker and Addicks Dams). 

(h) Removal of obstructions in city of 
Houston. = 

Barker and Addicks Dams and reservoirs 
have been completed with required rectifica- 
tion of the channel of Buffalo Bayou below 
the dams. Local interests contributed di- 
rectly $2,900,000 of the approximate cost of 
$11,000,000, and indirectly contributed and 
are contributing approxinrately $15,000,000 
for drainage as related to flood control. 
Nevertheless discharges from uncontrolled 
watersheds below these dams, plus dis- 
charges from the reservoirs formed by the 
dams, can, and will, cause serious damaging 
flood conditions on Buffalo Bayou in the city 
of Houston, in the turning basin, and in the 
ship channel. The existing project excluded 
any consideration of alleviation of damages 
along Brays and Sims Bayous. Since the 
project was initiated, these areas have be- 
come of great importance due to rapid 
growth and development. 

Local interests requested the Corps of En- 
gineers to review project recommendations 
and determine whether the existing project 
remained adequate for treatment of the 
flood-control problem. As a result, by resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Flood Control of 
the House of Representatives adopted July 
16, 1945, and resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works of the House of Representa- 
tives, adopted April 20, 1948, the Corps of 
Engineers was authorized to restudy the 
flood-control problems and to consider those 
tributary streams not theretofore investi- 
gated. 

The Corps of Engineers limited their in- 
itial reinvestigation to Buffalo, Brays, and 
White Oak Bayous. Local interests have sub- 
sequently requested that like consideration 
be given Sims Bayou. 


III. PROPOSED CONTINUED PROTECTIVE WORK 


A modification of the existing project is 
feasible and economically justified under all 
engineering data and statistics available. 
Such a modification of the remaining fea- 
tures of the existing project not yet con- 
structed would include clearing, straighten- 
ing, enlarging, and lining, where required, 
Buffalo, Brays, and White Oak Bayous and 
the construction of a desilting basin and 
structure in Buffalo Bayou above the turning 
basin for protection of the port, and to re- 
duce maintenance dredging. It is under- 
stood that so far as can be determined, the 
restudy of the interim report by the Corps 
of Engineers supports such action. It is also 
understood that the recommended improve- 
ment of Buffalo, Brays, and White Oak 
Bayous for flood control is estimated to cost 
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approximately $50,000,000, excluding work 
already completed, and that $25,000,000 of 
this amount represents costs to be assumed 
by local interests. 

Storms in this area, with resultant ex- 
cessive rainfall, are certain. Larger storms 
occurring at frequent intervals would com- 
pletely disrupt industry and business of the 
city and port of Houston. Uninterrupted 
conduct of these vital defense needs is essen- 
tial to the State and Nation. The rapidly 
accelerating development at a phenomenal 
rate continues. 

Increased rate of run-off, with inadequate 
capacity of the main streams, creates a 
potentiality of high loss of lives and prop- 
erty under large storm conditions. Ade- 
quate planning and carrying out of protec- 
tive measures is imperative. Scope of the 
plans already made should be enlarged. 
Modifications should be made promptly and 
expeditiously to adapt the prosecution of. 
the work to changed conditions, 

It is earnestly requested that your com- 
mittee give consideration to immediate ap- 
propriation of funds for planning and con- 
tinued construction on Buffalo Bayou of not 
less than $1,000,000 at this session of Con- 
gress. We most earnestly petition that early 
authorization be given by Congress to the 
recommended work contained in the review 
report prepared by the Corps of Engineers, 
including adequate provision for flood con- 
trol on Brays Bayou. Local interests will 
pledge adequate contributions to prosecu- 
tion of the work. 

We have endeavored to include the essen- 
tials of the matter in the foregoing to illus- 
trate the importance of adequate and proper 
measures of protection. The undersigned 
stand ready to supply or submit such addi- 
tional matter as the committee may deem 
proper or necessary, and pledge their con- 
tinued aid to this essential protective 
project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harris County FLOOD CONTROL DISTRICT, 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I do 
not want the Senator to misunderstand 
the situation with reference to this par- 
ticular item. We have dozens upon 
dozens of them 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure of that. 

Mr. CORDON. They vary in some 
respects all the way through. In this 
connection, one of the problems the com- 
mittee will have facing it will be the 
added funds which are needed for a 
modification of the project as it was 
initially proposed, and we may be faced 
with a policy on the part of the execu- 
tive department in opposition to a 
modified plan. I think the Senator 
from Texas ought to know that that is 
one of the matters which will be before 
the committee when the subject comes 
before it. Somewhere along the road, 
if the emergency continues, Congress 
will have to determine a policy in that 
field too. I think the policy which is 
now established by the executive depart- 
ment is not right. I do not believe it is 
a logical policy. I think if it is main- 
tained by the executive department, the 
Congress will have to declare its policy 
in the same field. But I feel the Senator 
ought to know that that situation exists 
with respect to this particular project. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Oregon be favorable to treating 
this item just as he did the Dallas item; 
that when the supplemental bill comes 
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before the committee the committee will 
consider it and pass upon it? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. There is no 
question about that. I think the Sen- 
ator ought to know, however, that there 
is a possibility that a supplemental bill 
will not contain this item, because even 
though recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers it might be eliminated by rea- 
son of the fact that it might contravene 
the “new start“ policy which the execu- 
tive department has formulated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say that the 
amount asked for would carry out the 
original plans, and would not involve 
the modification of those plans. 

Mr. CORDON. There is a far better 
chance then that it would be included 
in an estimate, and I can assure the 
Senator from Texas that it will receive 
every consideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee, the chairman of the 
committee, and the Senator from Ore- 
gon assure me that this particular item 
will have the same consideration as the 
Dallas item? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call attention to 
the review which was authorized by a 
resolution of the House Public Works 
Committee adopted April 20, 1948; that 
a final recommendation has not been 
made and until plans have been defi- 
nitely formulated by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and have received the approval of 
the Congress by means of an additional 
authorization it is considered highly un- 
desirable that funds be appropriated for 
the project. 

I take great pleasure in saying to the 
Senator from Texas, as did the Senator 
from Oregon, that we will take up the 
item in connection with the first sup- 
plemental bill, and will be delighted to 
consider the matter. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I do 
not want any misunderstanding to be 
had as to my position. I cannot say that 
when sitting in the committee when the 
project comes before it I shall favor it 
and vote for it. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I do not ask the 
Senator to do that. 

Mr. CORDON. But I shall give it full 
consideration. I shall go into a con- 
sideration of the item thoroughly and 
treat it as a project which has been 
up before, and which deserves full and 
comprehensive consideration. Of course, 
I will give it such consideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should simply like 
the same treatment afforded it as was 
the amendment dealing with the Dallas 
project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas withdraw the 
amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not insist on a 
vote. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Piesident, I 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
emneudment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out “$335,- 
011,600” and insert “$333,511,600.” 

On page 7, line 14, after the colon, it is 
proposed to insert: “Provided further, 
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That none of the funds appropriated 
herein shall be used for the construction 
of the Oologah Dam in Oklahoma.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate today faces one of its most dif- 
ficult decisions in determining which 
projects for flood control have great 
enough urgency to be able to justify 
their construction in the light of today's 
tremendous demands for defense. 

We do not have the luxury we once 
had to support a project regardless of 
the cost in money or materials. We 
must measure each project on the basis 
of its grave urgency and the ultimate 
2 through flood damage if it is not 

I am willing to vote for the most 
urgent projects, ones that cannot be 
safely delayed and which will protect the 
greatest number of people and the larg- 
est amount of property for each dollar 
spent. 

But I feel that we, as never before, 
must carefully screen each and every 
project to determine whether it can re- 
quire precious dollars and precious ma- 
terials needed for our defense effort. 

The matter of what projects will go 
to our own States must be secondary to 
the over-all need o? the Nation to build 
those projects which can no longer safely 
be delayed. Floods do not respect State 
lines and the problem is national in its 
nature. 

But if we are to get real reductions 
in these expenditures for flood control, 
we Fave to be willing to cut down on our 
own demands and to take the criticism 
for not pushing favorite projects that 
many people in our States would like 
to see built. As long as we in Congress 
make demands for more and more proj- 
ects for our States the total cost will 
continue to go up to staggering heights. 
We must help to screen these demands 
to consider only the ones most essential 
at this time. 

We in Oklahoma are concerned with 
the problem of water that falls in the 
State of Kansas. Rainfall in the south- 
ern half of that great State finds its 
way into our rivers and streams and 
when devastation occurs in that area in 
Sannas we have it on us within a few 

ays. 

We need protection primarily on two 
rivers that come into Oklahoma from 
Kansas. These are the Neosho— 
Grand—and the Verdigris. Our great- 
est loss this year, about $6,000,000 dam- 
age to the city of Miami, on the Grand 
River in northeastern Oklahoma, came 
from this source. Yet, in this bill, only 
$250,000 is carried for the planning of 
one dam at Strawn, Kans., on the Neo- 
sho. Other projected dams on this 
watershed are badly needed if we are to 
receive the protection of life and prop- 
erty we need on this river. 

The problem of controlling the pe- 
riodic floods on the Verdigris has long 
been under study and consideration both 
in Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Damage from periodic floods on this 
river for the two States through the 
years has been enormous. To solve the 
problem the Army engineers have rec- 
ommended a series of six dams. Two of 
these have been constructed, one in 
Kansas, far upstream, and another in 
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northern Oklahoma on one of the prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Verdigris. 

Four others have been authorized, 
three of these being upstream in Kansas. 
I am glad to note that money is con- 
tained in this bill to begin construction 
of the most important of these four, the 
Toronto Reservoir there. This is a $15,- 
000,000 project. I am strongly in favor 
of the $3,000,000 carried in this bill to 
begin work on this project. General 
Pick has declared this to be the most 
„ dam in controlling the Verdi- 

8. 

I regret that the Army engineers, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the commit- 
tee did not include funds for the other 
two in Kansas. These are the Neo- 
desha Dam, costing $14,300,000, and the 
Elk City Dam, costing $21,000,000. I 
am firmly convinced that when these 
dams are constructed upstream, that 
our problems in Oklahoma will be largely 
solved on the Verdigris. Those vast 
areas in Kansas and Oklahoma as well 
will receive tremendous protection from 
these dams, 

However, for some reason, while 
omitting the construction of these re- 
maining upstream dams from which all 
on the river will receive benefits of pro- 
tection from the periodic floods, the Oole- 
gah Dam on the lower reaches of the 
Verdigris in Oklahoma is pulled out and 
put ahead for the start of construc- 
tion. This project is the largest, the 
most expensive, and the one that will 
require the greatest amount of land to 
be taken from farmers along the river. 

I do not like to be placed in a posi- 
tion of opposing any flood-control proj- 
ect for my own State. Yet after long 
study and thought, I must oppose the 
$1,500,000 appropriation contained here- 
in for the starting of construction on 
the Oolegah Reservoir. This money is 
actually the down payment on the $33,- 
040,000 project and with the adoption 
of a provision for this money, Senators 
will obligate the Government to com- 
plete construction of the entire project. 

This project is highly controversial 
and questionable and finds the people 
in that section of the State divided in 
support and opposition to it. It is more 
than a fight between those who live 
above the dam and those below the dam 
for it involves the destruction of tre- 
mendous values in order to benefit those 
on the lower reaches of the river. 

Construction of this dam reverses the 
usual procedure in flood control. Usu- 
ally you start with the headwaters of 
the streams to hold back the floods for 
the longest possible stretch of the river, 
and thus give the greatest amount of 
protection to all on that watershed. 

This project is only 90.2 miles above 
the mouth of the Verdigris. Since our 
present flood-contro] dams on tributaries 
to the Arkansas River held back the 
huge floods of Kansas without severe 
damage on the Arkansas this year, this 
project must be considered primarily on 
the basis of the protection of this 90 
miles. 

To protect this 90 miles and the 93,000 
acres involved below the dam would in- 
volve removal from private ownership 
and cultivation of 75,000 acres required 
for the operation of this project. Not 
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all of this land would be flooded, but that 
many acres are required for the project. 
A 41,900-acre flood pool would be cre- 
ated, which under present plans would 
be a mud flat about 36 miles long and at 
places 3 miles wide. The remaining 36 
miles of the river upstream from the 
flood pool would still be left to suffer as it 
has in the past from periodic flooding. 

Hundreds of farm homes would be 
bought up by the Government at a cost 
of more than $8,000,000. The taxable 
values in that area would be forever lost, 
and in their place would be the huge 
flood pool. Wherever possible flood 
basins are located in areas where cheap, 
eroded, or submarginal land exists, yet 
in this case the area comprises one of 
the rich valley sections of our State. 

So, in effect, the economy of this sec- 
tion would be destroyed, embracing 72 
miles of the river channel, to protect the 
lower 90 miles of the stream. We would 
remove from home ownership 75,000 
acres of good land, spend $33,040,000 for 
construction of the dam, and receive a 
net gain of only 18,000 acres. The 
93,000 acres below the dam would be 
protected at the sacrifice of the 75,000 
acres required for the project, including 
the 41,900 acres required for the actual 
flood pool. 

One of the reasons why this project 
has been so highly questioned is that the 
flood pool would cover an oil field in 
which an estimated 10,000,000 barrels of 
oil are yet to be recovered. 

The Army engineers admit the gravity 
of the oil problem, and to meet it have 
recommended stripping from the proj- 
ect the hydro-electric and recreational 
features originally planned. 

This does not meet the situation; and 
construction of the dam at this time un- 
doubtedly would cause the loss of much 
recoverable oil in the flood pool and add 
tremendous cost and litigation over de- 
struction of oil properties. 

This pool is a “stripper” pool and pro- 
duces from each well only a few barrels 
a day. It is one of the oldest in Okla- 
homa. For the past year, efforts to 
“water flood“ the pool under secondary 
recovery methods have been under way. 
This is an expensive and hazardous op- 
eration, but with sufficient expenditures 
of money, time, and effort the residue of 
oil in the field can be largely recovered 
and utilized. 

Because this recovery operation costs 
so many thousands of dollars and re- 
quires such great effort, few operators 
will risk this kind of money in order to 
operate their properties in the middle 
of a flood-control pool. Secondary re- 
covery of oil is a marginal operation 
under the best circumstances, and this 
extra hazard would undoubtedly cause 
the abandonment of plans to scrape the 
porom of the barrel for this unrecovered 
oil. 

Included in the cost of the dam is an 
amount of $907,000, which the Army en- 
gineers say is supposed to compensate for 
this oil damage. Those familiar with 
the field and its proposed operation un- 
der secondary recovery methods say 
that the damages will be many times 
this amount. If the estimate is true that 
10,000,000 barrels are yet to be recovered, 
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then the value of the oil alone at to- 
day’s prices is almost $20,000,000. 

Even though the argument is advanced 
that the dam would not be completed 
for several years, the threat of this flood 
pool and constant hazard to recovery 
operations would severely curtail the oil 
recovery. 

I would like to see the 90 miles down- 
stream receive protection from the peri- 
odic floods which for years have beset 
both the 90 miles downstream and the 
72 miles upstream above the proposed 
dam. The lowlands in this flood plane 
are not now farmed and crops are 
planted only on the highest parts of the 
area. Under present farming operations, 
this project at best would be a reclama- 
tion project to restore to full protection 
the 93,000 acres in the valley below the 
dam. 

But I repeat that to reclaim this 
93,000 acres at a cost of $33,040,000 
would involve destruction of the produc- 
tion of the 75,000 acres to be taken up- 
stream for the operation of the project. 
In the meantime, by failing to advance 
the remaining two upstream dams we 
leave the great area in southern Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma with the pro- 
tection which the Torohto dam, when 
built, would furnish. 

The water which did the damage to 
Oklahoma this year, all fell in the State 
of Kansas. The upstream dams would 
hold off those floods and cut Oklahoma’s 
loss to a minimum. 

While it is true that the Army engi- 
neers estimate that the lower reaches of 
the stream below the proposed Oolegah 
dam suffered $2,400,000 in damage this 
year, the water all came down on us from 
Kansas and did not fall in Oklahoma. 
The average annual fiood damage to 
this area below the dam totals $680,000. 

I have attempted to secure the justifi- 
cation for this project as to the repay- 
ment of costs, but the Army engineers 
inform me that the justification is in 
the entire chain of six reservoirs, and 
that when all are completed the benefit- 
to-cost ratio will be 1.06. 

The Oolegah project is the most costly, 
not only in the destruction of land val- 
ues, but also in dollars, of any of the six. 
The others range from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, and in one case $21,000,000— 
yet the Oolegah dam, which would give 
the smallest amount of river protection, 
is to cost $33,040,000. 

One of the probable reasons for this 
high cost and the great size of the reser- 
voir can be found in the fact that the 
Army engineers consider this dam im- 
portant not only for flood control, but 
for navigation purposes as well. 

It is the first step on the gigantic 
navigation project on the Arkansas 
River which is designed to bring water 
transportation across the entire width 
of the State of Arkansas and up the 
Arkansas River and the Verdigris to 
Catoosa, Okla., near Tulsa. This proj- 
ect, costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars, is strongly urged by many, but 
surely it is economically impossible of 
accomplishment in this time of national 
emergency. 

Under the plans, the Oolegah Dam 
would be the key dam in the chain of 
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dams and locks to furnish uninterrupted 
water supply for the operation of the 
navigation project. 

At this timo, when every dollar is 
needed for national defense and when 
flood-control projects must be closely 
examined for their absolute necessity, it 
is a poor time to be considering such 
questionable projects as this Oolegah 
Dam. 


This project is the most expensive of 
all the six projected dams. It requires 
almost as much land to be taken out of 
private ownership and cultivation as it 
would protect below the dam. If offers 
to those who live along the long reaches 
of the river the least amount of protec- 
tion. I believe that this project should 
be further.studied and examined before 
we commit this Government to the $33,- 
040,000 cost that the $1,500,000 appro- 
priation contained in the bill would 
entail. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa whether he suggests that the pri- 
mary purpose of this dam is navigation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would not say 
that it is primarily navigation, but navi- 
gation is an iinportant feature of it. 
I believe that flood control is the primary 
feature of the dam. 

Mr. HENNINGS. In terms of the en- 
gineering concept, does the Senator be- 
lieve that the engineers recommend it 
as primarily a flood-control project? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe they do; 
but I believe that the great size of the 
reservoir is designed largely because of 
the navigation feature. That is the 
thing which requires so much land and 
so much devastation in that area of my 
State. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Will the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma further 
enlighten me? Does the Senator under- 
stand that this dam, if built, would affect 
the height to which the Kaw River rises 
in flood season, or in such a season as 
we have recently had? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This has nothing 
whatever to do with the Kaw. This 
water flows into the Arkansas, instead 
of the Kaw. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It has nothing to 
do with the Kaw? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does it have any- 
thing to do with the Blue River? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. These waters 
flow south out of the southern part of 
Kansas. I believe that the dams pro- 
jected at the headwaters would safely 
and more economically handle the flood 
problem than would the construction at 
this time of the Oolegah Dam far down 
the river, 90 miles from its mouth. 

I do not believe that the so-called 
big-dam plan which we seem to be fol- 
lowing almost exclusively in the Con- 
gress, is the only answer to our flood 
problem. Other means need to be ex- 
amined to save not only dollars but val- 
uable bottom land as well. 

The people of Oklahcma are anxious 
to control flocds, but they are becoming 
more and more alarmed at the disap- 
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pearance of our fertile bottom lands as 
these reservoirs are built. They strongly 
favor a combination of plans—not the 
exclusive use of the big-dam“ program 
only, to control our floods. 

We have under way now, on the 
Washita River watershed, a compre- 
hensive soil conservation flood- control 
program that is attracting Nation-wide 
attention. By daming the gullies and 
the small tributaries, creating dozens of 
small reservoirs, the same amount of 
protection against water runoff can be 
obtained without the huge loss that these 
giant dams often require in land values. 

It is true that this conservation pro- 
gram entails more trouble and more en- 
gineering, but by holding the water 
where it falls, far upstream, before it 
reaches the main stem of the river, real 
conservation of both water and soil is 
secured. Complete soil conservation 
methods of terracing and runoff control 
can be a valuable aid in reducing the 
number of big dams required, and when 
these are built soil-conservation controls 
will be useful in lengthening the life of 
the dams by reducing siltation. 

Surely the time has come when some 
coordinated study, such as is now going 
on in Oklahoma between all agencies 
dealing with floods and soil and water 
conservation, must be made on a Nation- 
wide basis to determine where the other 
methods of upstream control can be best 
used and yet flood protection secured 
along our larger rivers. 

I believe that we in Congress should 
see if a Nation-wide effort cannot be 
made to put into effect the lesson which 
has been proved beyond doubt, that in 
many cases—not in all cases, but in 
many cases—it is far cheaper and far 
better in the preservation of our na- 
tional resources to build small check 
dams and retaining dams far back on 
the small streams instead of placing ex- 
clusive reliance upon the gigantic flood- 
control dams. 

I hope the Senate will support my 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
quire whether it is in order for me to 
submit an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
HoLLAND in the chair). An amendment 
is pending at the present time. The 
pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. It would not 
be in order to ask for the considera- 
tion of another amendment at this time. 
The pending amendment must be dis- 
posed of first. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that 
fully. My question really is whether 
all committee amendments have been 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All com- 
mittee amendment have not been acted 
upon. When the committee amend- 
ments have been disposed of, the Sen- 
ator from New York may offer an in- 
dividual amendment to the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is not in order now 
to offer an independent amendment to 
the bill or must all the committee 
amendments be disposed of first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
not be in order to consider such an 
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amendment until all the committee 
amendments have been acted upon. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, it is with 
a sense of deep regret that I find myself 
at odds with my distinguished colleague, 
who is one of the very finest and ablest 
Members of this body, and one of my 
most respected and cherished friends. 

Difference which may appear between 
us with reference to the amendment he 
has just offered are solely with reference 
to the merits of the amendment, and in 
no wise weaken the great respect and 
affection which I have for him. 

However, Mr. President, I think it 
would be an unspeakable tragedy for 
his amendment to be adopted. As we 
consider the conservation of our great 
natural resources, soil and water, we 
are deeply aware of differences of opin- 
ion, which must of necessity arise, and 
which must be considered and settled. 

I remember a story about the great 
Senator from Tennessee and former 
governor of his State, Bob Taylor. In 
one of his campaigns for the United 
States Senate one of the controversial 
issues was whether or not to build a 
flood-control dam. In that historic 
fight, as in the present controversy, 
many of those immediately above the 
proposed dam site were against the dam. 
Mest of those below the dam site were 
in favor of it. A great meeting was pro- 
moted and a picnic was had at the pro- 
posed site of the dam. People came 
from far and wide to hear the candi- 
dates discuss the controversial issue. 

Finally it came the turn of the dis- 
tinguished Bob Taylor. After his in- 
troductory remarks, he said, “My friends 
and fellow citizens of Tennessee. We 
are engaged in a great campaign, one of 
the issues of which is whether to build 
the proposed dam, or not to build it. A 
large delegation of my friends has come 
to me and said that I must take a posi- 
tion on that issue.” He said, “Up until 
this time, when I have been above the 
place where this dam was to be built I 
have been against it. When I have been 
in the area below where this dam is to 
be built, I have been for it.” 

He said, “Today I want to tell the 
world, here on the site where the dam 
would be constructed, if it were built, 
before God and all the people assembled 
here, I am neutral.” 

Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league represents the viewpoint of those 
above the dam site. However, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that if the viewpoint of those 
immediately above the dam site were 
always to prevail there would never be 
any flood-control projects built. It 
would always eliminate the building of 
flood-control projects. 

My distinguished colleague has re- 
ferred to the question before Congress 
today: Which projects shall be built? 
He has ably called attention to the fact 
that action on many projects is sought 
in Congress. He has mentioned the fact 
that there are far more projects not in 
the bill than are included in the bill 
and for which provision is made. 

With reference to that question I wish 
te invite attention to the fact that the 
Oolegah project has run the gantlet 
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of every kind of inspection and investi- 
gation which it is the custom and prac- 
tice of Congress to take. Provision was 
made for a survey of the need for flood 
control in this area more than 15 years 
ago. After a long and studious investi- 
gation by the Corps of Engineers, that 
distinguished and outstanding organiza- 
tion in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment submitted a report in which 
they stated that Oolegah would be the 
key project in the control of floods on 
the Verdigris River, and, furthermore, 
that Oolegah is one of the key projects 
to the flood control of the Arkansas 
River. In 1946 Congress, after a long 
and déliberate investigation and con- 


/ sideration and after lengthy hearings, 


passed legislation which authorized the 
great Arkansas development program, 
including not only flood control and 
hydroelectric power but also navigation, 
authorizing navigation up to and includ- 
ing a spot at Catoosa, on the Verdigris 
River, near the great city of Tulsa, Okla. 

The reports of the Army engineers dis- 
close that the Oolegah Dam and project 
now included in this bill, and which my 
distinguished colleague seeks to strike 
from the bill, is the head project or the 
key project in northeastern Oklahoma 
for the development of that navigation 
program, which was authorized by the 
Congress in 1946. But, Mr. President, 
long before that, in 1938, the Oolegah 
fiood-control project has been authorized 
by the Congress. 

My distinguished colleague said 75,- 
000 acres would be taken out of cultiva- 
tion above the dam site, and that it would 
protect only 93,000 acres below the dam 
site. I should like to have the Senate 
examine those figures with me. 

I call attention to the fact that at this 
time the authorization is for a flood- 
control project. I call attention to the 
fact that the appropriation in the bill 
is for the beginning of the construction 
of a fiood-control project. I call atten- 
tion to the fact, as stated by my col- 
league, that the flood-control pool would 
cover but 41,900 acres. 

Most of that acreage would be ayail- 
able for agricultural lease or grazing 
lease, as the case might be, even while 
serving as the flood- control area or 
flood-control pool. I call attention to 
the fact that much of it would not be 
flooded except at times when the Verdi- 
gris River was on a rampage. 

There are only about 100,000 acres— 
the actual figure is nearer 100,000 than 
93,000—in the river bottom or valley of 
the Verdigris River, below the proposed 
dam site and the mouth of the Verdi- 
gris, the point of its confluence with the 
Arkansas River; but every one of those 
100,000 acres is among the most fertile 
soil or acreage in our State. 

With reference to the 41,900 acres 
which the bill authorizes to be used as 
the flood-control pool above the dam, 
nearly half of it is not valley land, is 
not the bottom land which is the most 
highly productive and the most fertile 
for agricultural purposes; but in all the 
100,000 acres in the river bottom and 
valley below the dam and between the 
dam and the confluence of the Verdigris 
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with the Arkansas River there is rich 
bottom soil. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the further fact that these 
projects do not stand alone on the basis 
of the land which they will protect from 
flooding and which is included only in 
the flood-control area of the particular 
river on which the project is built. 

A little while ago, I was with the group 
of Senators who visited the area of the 
terrible damage at Kansas City. It had 
not been my privilege to be with them 
the day before, as they flew over the 
area of the confluence of the Missouri 
River with the Mississippi River, near 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. It was not my 
privilege to be with them as they flew 
over the Missouri River from that point, 
west to Kansas City. Therefore, Mr. 
President, on that occasion I did not see 
the terrible devastation all along the 
hundreds of miles of the Missouri River 
as it winds its way across that great 
State from west to east. However, it 
was my privilege, during the time the 
flood waters were rampaging along the 
channel of the Missouri River during the 
recent flood, on a previous day to see 
the great extent of flood damage from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, and then it 
was my privilege and that of the other 
Senators to drive through the river-bot- 
tom areas adjacent to Kansas City. 

Mr. President, although I have been 
familiar for a long time with the damage 
done by floods, although on many occa- 
sions I have seen the terrible havoc 
which floods have wrought, I have never 
seen the equal of the damage done by 


the recent flood in and around Kansas 


City and on west to Topeka and in that 
vicinity. 

I hold in my hand the magazine sec- 
tion of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
August 5, 1951, a picture section showing 
some of the scenes in the flood area. I 
read some of the headlines: “The trag- 
edy of the Missouri Valley”; “In the 
flood's wake, ruins, misery, desolation”; 
“The flood started in central Kansas.” 

Mr. President, that is what I want to 
call to the attention of the Senate. 

I read other of the headlines appear- 
ing in the magazine section: “Center of 
disaster, the Kansas Citys’—in other 
words, Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Kans. 

I read further: “Ruined homes, cars, 
industry”; “Flood-whipped rural Mis- 
souri”; “Battered St. Louis and St. 
Charles Counties, 750 miles from where 
the flood began to roll.” 

In looking through this magazine sec- 
tion and the pictures showing the stark 
tragedy and horror of that awful flood, 
I do not see a single picture of the Blue 
River in Kansas. I do not see a single 
reference to the Tuttle dam site, on the 
Blue River, in central Kansas. However, 
the fact is that one of the key proj- 
ects to the entire flood-control program 
which could have prevented, and would 
have prevented, this destruction, and 
which must be built if a repetition of the 
destruction is to be prevented, is the 
Tuttle Reservoir on the Blue River, one 
of the tributaries of the Kaw. Some 
of the most terrible damage in the entire 


area was done at Topeka, Kans., along 
the banks of the Kaw River, If it had 
not been for the floodwaters which rolled 
into the Kaw from the Blue River, the 
flood at Topeka would not have been 
anything like what it was, and had it 
not been for the mighty volume of water 
rolling down the tributaries of the Kaw, 
including the water passing from the 
Blue into the Kaw, the flood would never 
have occurred. 

I noticed that one of the reports on 
the flood said that at the confluence of 
the Missouri, where it empties into the 
Mississippi, the gigantic volume of 600,- 
000 cubic feet of water a second was 
pouring from the Missouri River into the 
Mississippi River. I have seen 800,000 
cubic feet of water a second filling the 
channel of the Arkansas and flowing over 
into the adjacent areas for miles on both 
sides, at the point where the Arkansas 
leaves the State of Oklahoma, flowing 
into its valley in the neighboring State 
of Arkansas to the east. Of that 800,- 
000 cubic feet a second—33% percent 
more than the total volume of water 
emptied by the Missouri into the Mis- 
sissippi in the recent flood—224,000 
cubic feet a second, or more than 25 per- 
cent, was contributed to the Arkansas 
River’s total volume by the Verdigris 
River. 

So, Mr. President, as we think about 
the necessity for the Oolegah Reservoir, 
we are not limited in our thinking to the 
rich bottomland immediately below the 
reservoir or dam site, marvelous and 
valuable as it is; we are not thinking 
about the 100,000 acres alone in that 
river bottom, below the dam site and 
before the river empties into the Arkan- 
sas; but the control of the Verdigris is 
vital to the control of the Arkansas. 
The volume of water which the Verdigris 
contributed twice in 1 year, 1943, to two 
terrible floods of the Arkansas was 
greater than one-third of the total vol- 
ume which the Missouri carried in the 
recent terrible flood. Therefore, it can- 
not be urged seriously that the river bot- 
tom of the Verdigris itself is the only 
thing involved in this flood-control proj- 
ect. It is one of the key projects to the 
whole development and fiood control of 
the Arkansas River. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. First let me say that 
this item is one of the group in the sup- 
plemental estimate which was received 
following the Kansas flood, and in direct 
answer to the ravages of that flood; con- 
sequently, the committee did not have 
the opportunity to go as thoroughly into 
each separate project as it ordinarily 
would with the regular budget estimates. 
As a result, the Senator from Oregon 
does not have the picture of the project 
as clearly in his mind as he would like 
to have it. In the justifications which 
were presented to our committee—actu- 
ally during its mark-up of the bill, 
rather than while the hearings were 
open—is this statement: 

Provision will be made in the initial de- 
velopment of Oolegah Reservoir for pen- 
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stocks for the later installation of power- 
generating facilities— 


I also call attention to this language— 
at such time as the oil field is depleted in 


the upper reaches of the reservoir and nec- 
essary funds are provided. 


That is the first information the Sen- 
ator from Oregon had from the record 
that involved within the flood area back 
of the dam there was an oil field. Can 
the Senator from Oklahoma enlighten 
the Senator from Oregon as to the na- 
ture of that field, and the number of 
wells, and give such information as is 
available with respect to the oil supply 
and as to when it is estimated that de- 
pletion will be fully in effect in the area, 
if there is such information? 

Mr. KERR. The oil field in the area, 
or the part which is in the area of the 
proposed flood pool and flood-control 
project, is one of the oldest in Oklahoma. 
I am speaking not from detailed, accu- 
rate knowledge, but from general knowl- 
edge, when I say that I believe that the 
field was probably discovered 40 years 
or more ago. It is now what is known 
as a “stripper area.” There is in the 
area a considerable quantity of recover- 
able oil. 

In the early days of the procuction of 
oil, the operators recovered that which 
would flow from the wells, and then, 
afterward, that which could be con- 
veniently obtained by the use of pump- 
ing machinery. In later years, however, 
secondary methods of recovery have 
been developed, including the injection 
of gas, in certain parts of the producing 
area, forcing the oil by pressure through 
the area to the places where holes or 
wells are in existence. By that means, 
additional quantities of oil are forced 
into the openings, and the pumping ma- 
chinery can recover it. 

Another process has also been devel- 
oped, of water-flooding, whereby a well 
will be drilled in an area among a group 
of producing wells, down to and through 
the sand, and water will be forced into 
the sand under great pressure; and, as 
it moves along slowly, it pushes much of 
the oil ahead of it, which finds its way 
into the holes which are the wells, from 
which it can then be pumped. 

This area is in that stage referred to 
as the “secondary recovery” period. I 
do not know how long it will be until 
it is completely depleted. Scientific 
progress through the years has on many 
occasions persuaded the operators to 
change their views about the amount of 
the recoverable oil. Under the old proc- 
ess of flowing and pumping, approxi- 
mately from 25 to 40 percent of the to- 
tal volume of oil was recovered from the 
sand. At least that much more is fre- 
quently and ordinarily recovered, either 
by gas pressure or by water-flooding. 
I personally think the time will come 
when the means will be found to cap- 
ture even that which present methods 
are unable to recover. 

I am of the opinion that the flood- 
control project will not in the least inter- 


. fere with the depletion of these oil re- 


— 


serves, when we consider the extent to 
which present methods make it possible 
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to recover the oil. Some of the great- 
est oil fields in the world are under 
water. The greatest oil-producing area 
in Venezuela is under Lake Maracaibo, 
where the operation is carried on be- 
neath from 20 to 60 feet of water. The 
great Lake Texhoma, between Okla- 
homa and Texas, on the Red River and 
the Washita, covers more than one pro- 
ducing area, and provision was made, 
as it is made in connection with this 
project, for covering the producing area. 
But even there, after the dam was built 
and the lake was formed, oil was dis- 
covered in other areas, and the wells 
have now been drilled across and into 
more than one arm of that lake. The 
presence of the water does not interfere 
materially with the continued produc- 
tion and with the ultimate depletion of 
the oil reserves. 

Mr. CORDON and Mr. MONRONEY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas in the chair). Does 
the Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KERR. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, who was not through 
his questioning. 

Mr. CORDON. I appreciate very 
much the Senator's explanation, and 
particularly the information which will 
be available to the Members of the Sen- 
ate as to just how this dual operation 
may be carried forward, namely, its use 
in the flooding of the area and its use in 
oil extraction. Can the Senator furnish 
me any information as to the added 
costs which might result from the flood- 
ing of the area? I refer to the added 
costs to the operators whose wells are 
in the area and are producing. 

Mr. KERR. I cannot give the Sena- 
tor any detailed information. I may say 
to him, however, that practical opera- 
tions in most instances prove that esti- 
mates made prior to their beginning 
were usually too high, and the experi- 
ence which has been had in the produc- 
tion of oil in similar circumstances 
would, of course, be of great value to the 
operators in this area in the develop- 
ment of plans whereby they could con- 
tinue to produce. There would be an 
added cost, the exact amount of which 
I could not state. 

I now yield to my colleague from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma knows more about 
oil than I shall know in a hundred years. 
Is it not a fact that the illustrations used 
in connection with the production of oil 
from under-water areas show largely two 
procedures—I am trying to clear up the 
point in my own mind—namely, that we 
are dealing with wells which produce a 
barrel or 2 or 3 barrels a day, and that 
the threat of a flood interfering with this 
particular marginal operation would 
cause many operators to say, “I will not 
use money to scrape the bottom of the 
barrel to gather this oil.” Consequently, 
they will sit and wait, and the Govern- 
ment would buy some of the land, and I 
believe at a very high increase in cost. 
I believe that in this instance we are 
dealing with a different type of oil well, 
and that the operators would be dis- 
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couraged from going ahead with a sec- 
ond discovery in the fiood-control area, 

Mr. KERR. I will say to my colleague, 
that I believe that a clear picture will 
indicate a little different conclusion. I 
am familiar with one operator who has 
paid at least $4,000,000 for some oil prop- 
erties in this flood-control area. This 
particular area, in its initial stages of 
production, had been producing 4,000, 
5,000, or 6,000 barrels an acre, some of it 
even more than that. Experience has 
demonstrated that secondary operations 
recover larger amounts of oil from wells 
which at the beginning of the secondary 
program have been reduced to one or two 
barrels of oil a day. The secondary op- 
erations will recover greater quantities 
from the same areas than that which 
was recovered in the primary stages of 
production. So we are not considering 
an area where $5,000 or $10,000 would 
be any great item of cost, if it were that 
amount—and I cannot conceive why it 
should be. But if there were 4 wells on 
40 acres and the owners were conduct- 
ing a secondary recovery program, they 
would not be looking at a few thousand 
dollars worth of oil; they would be look- 
ing at from 200,000 barrels to a 40-acre 
tract, and up; and with oil worth $2.59 
a barrel, it does not take any great 
amount of mathematical knowledge to 
figure out that the amount involved 
would justify reasonable expenditure, 
Such is the experience. I believe that 
Lake Caddo, at Shreveport, La., was such 
an area, and no great or insurmountable 
difficulty was encountered in the con- 
tinued production of oil in the orderly 
development of the fiood-control project. 

My good friend and colleague referred 
to the threat of a dam. Mr. President, 
when a flood-control project is au- 
thorized, the only way to remove the 
threat is to build the project, pay the 
farmers who have the land in the area 
which is to be inundated, and put them 
in such financial condition that they 
can take the money they receive and go 
elsewhere, if they so desire, obtain other 
lands, and begin the development of new 
homes. Once a project is authorized the 
practical way to get rid of the threat is 
to complete it, because, in the mean- 
time, the threatened area is blighted. 
Highways are not built there because the 
land will be inundated; telephone lines 
and rural electric lines are not built 
there for the same reason. The threat 
is discouraging to the farmer in connec- 
tion with the upkeep of his home, the 
conservation of his soil, and the build- 
ing up of his farm. So, rather than that 
being an argument against the comple- 
tion o* the project, it is a very strong 
argument in favor of the completion of 
the project. 

Mr. President, as I stated a while ago, 
the project under consideration is a key 
project in the control of the Verdigris 
River and the Arkansas River, in the de- 
velopment of navigation on the Arkansas 
and up the Verdigris a little way beyond 
the Oolegah project. 

It has run the gantlet of every test 
to which Congress subjects a project, in- 
cluding survey, authorization, and ap- 
propriation. 
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I know what was in the minds of the 
committee and of the Bureau of the 
Budget as they looked over the list of 
possible projects which could be de- 
veloped. I know that they were highly 
discriminatory in the choice of the proj- 
ects which they included in the bill. I 
know that the President's Bureau of the 
Budget scanned the project with as 
critical an eye and as close scrutiny as 
possible. It was the judgment of all, 
without exception, that the Oolegah 
should be one of the projects in the bill, 
not one of the projects kept out of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, the Congress last year 
appropriated the money to start Oole- 
gah. It was approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, by the House and Senate, 
and by the President. It was in that 
group of projects which did not involve 
the power phase and, therefore, was 
frozen by the directive that stopped so 
many other flood-control projects. So, 
because of its great importance, because 
of the compelling reasons for the de- 
velopment, the committee and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget both, on the urgent 
recommendation and plea of the Army 
engineers and all others having any re- 
sponsibility in connection with it, in- 
cluded it in the bill. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
Senate will retain the project in the bill. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the agricultural appropriation bill was 
under consideration on the floor of the 
Senate 3 years ago, the junior Senator 
from Nebraska offered an amendment to 
the bill authorizing an appropriation to 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
amount of $500,000 to enable the Soil 
Conservation Service to make a survey 
of flood control in the Missouri River 
Basin and submit a report to the Con- 
gress. The amendment was agreed to. 
It was approved in conference, and the 
survey was made. The survey was com- 
pleted more than a year ago, possibly 
a year and a half ago. The report, how- 
ever, was not made available to the Con- 
gress at that time. I shall not go into 
detail now as to why it was not. I made 
several speeches on the subject on the 
floor of the Senate. The report was 
finally made to both Senate and House. 

Legislation was then proposed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture providing for a 
comprehensive soil-conservation pro- 
gram for the United States. I shall not 
discuss the merits of that proposal fur- 
ther than to say that that bill is bottled 
up in the House committee, because 
there are those who feel that the plan 
is simply out of this world, so far as its 
being carried out is concerned. The 
point I wish to make is that because that 
bill is bottled up, and because apparently 
it is in the same category with the pub- 
lic-housing bill, namely, that we must 
take what the House proposes or have 
no bill, soil conservation in a certain 
particular is lagging. That feature con- 
cerns the point between where water is 
retained on the farm and where the 
dams are built on the main streams. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. If my memory serves 
me correctly, the 1944 Flood Control Act 
contains provisions for flood-control 
surveys and the construction of small 
flood-control reservoirs, and so forth, by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. CORDON. Is the Senator famil- 
iar with that legislation? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I am very fa- 
miliar with it. The legislation was well 
written, but the difficulty is in determin- 
ing where the engineers leave off and 
where the Soil Conservation Service be- 
gins its functions. There is a twilight 
zone between to which I referred a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further comment? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon recalls that after that act was 
passed there were requests by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for authoriza- 
tion of projects which, instead of con- 
forming to what the language of the act 
indicated, were of the most ambitious 
character, in many instances requiring 
the purchase of land by the Govern- 


ment, not of thousands but of tens and 7 


hundreds of thousands of acres, running 
into the millions of dollars. It seems 
that the Department of Agriculture got 
the idea that it could not keep water off 
the ground unless the title were in the 
Government. I think that is one of the 
reasons why the plan has not worked. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
said a moment ago, it is not my inten- 
tion to delay the Senate in voting on the 
question now before it by going into the 
merits or demerits, whatever one may 
call them, of the great comprehensive 
plan, or the interpretation which has 
been mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon of that phase of 
flood control. In my opinion the Soil 
Conservation Service has performed 
good service in rendering technical as- 
sistance to farmers individually, and 
that much progress has been made in 
holding the water where it flows on the 
farms. 

I also wish to say that I agree that the 
Army engineers have done well in build- 
ing retention dams on the nain channel 
streams and back up into the tributaries, 
so far as they have been authorized. I 
offer as exhibit No. 1 the Republican Val- 
ley of Nebraska. But there is a great 
area between the retaining of the water 
on the farms through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the large constructions 
on the main channels of the rivers, work 
on which has not proceeded as I think 
it should have. 

As I previously said, I will not give all 
the causes for the delay. It would take 
a whole afternoon to do so. But so much 
emphasis has been placed on the two 
ends rather than the middle, as I shall 
call it, that there is growing impatience, 
if I may put it that way, on the part 
of many of our citizens, at the delay 
which has occurred, and a growing feel- 
ing that something must be done, in view 
of the lag in work on projects between 
the point where the water leaves the 
farm and when it reaches the great 
reservoirs, 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In Oklahoma we 
have one of the few rivers in the country, 
the Washita River, where a real flood 
control project through soil conservation 
is under construction. It is necessary 
to put real money into this type of con- 
trol to build retention dams. Every 
creek and valley must be treated, slopes 
terraced, and check dams built. If one 
stream is left open, the comprehensive 
part of the project will be destroyed and 
there will be no real flood control. What 
the Senator from Nebraska is saying is 
that there is a gap in between soil con- 
servation on the individual farm and 
flood control. Unless we move into that 
field with some of the enthusiasm the 
Army engineers have for planning their 
type of projects, we are going to cover 
up hundreds of thousands of acres of fer- 
tile land with big dams only and the 
land will be lost. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma, and I also thank the 
Senator from Oregon for his observa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I wish to make an in- 
sertion in the Recorp. Last Saturday, 
August 11, 1951, a meeting was held at 
Lincoln, Nebr., to consider the situation 
in the Missouri Valley. What was done 
there bears out the observation just 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and certainly also bears out the observa- 
tions made by the senior Senator from 
Oregon. It was called the Kansas- 
Nebraska Watershed Flood and Erosion- 
Control Conference. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska attended. The confer- 
ence was called by the editor of the 
Lincoln State Journal, Mr. Ray McCon- 
nell, who has interested himself in creat- 
ing what is called the Salt Creek Con- 
servation Watershed, which is the water- 
shed which includes the very areas which 
have been under discussion, on one of the 
tributaries which finally flows into the 
Blue River. 

There is being sought, through State 
legislation and through districts in co- 
operation with the Federal Government, 
à program to provide the soil conserva- 
tion which I have mentioned, between 
the retention of water on the farm and 
the big dams on the various main chan- 
nels throughout the country. 

The conference referred to was at- 
tended by the representatives of 280 
weekly and daily newspapers from the 
2 States. I wish publicly to thank the 
Army engineers for the appearance of 
their representatives. I also wish to 
thank the Department of Agriculture for 
the appearance of its representatives at 
that meeting. I especially wish to thank 
Mr. Bennett, of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and Mr. Norton, who was also 
present. 

The burden of the speeches made by 
all those in authority was to the effect 
that there is need for this coordinated, 
cooperative soil-conservation program, 
which includes, as I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, not merely the water on the 
individual farm, not merely the water 
which is held in the great reservoirs 
through the faithful efforts of the Army 
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engineers, but also services in the area 
between the farm and the work of the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would not the 
Missouri Valley Authority, or some such 
plan, take care of what the Senator has 
in mind? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Missouri Valley 
Authority would not take care of such a 
plan. There is no fault to find with the 
Pick-Sloan plan. This is something en- 
tirely beyond and outside what has been 
contemplated in the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, or any similar authority. It is 
a question of getting local self-help and 
State aid, possibly in conjunction with 
the Federal Government, to take care of 
the smaller streams and creeks in dis- 
tricts which go beyond the farm, and 
with respect to which more than one 
farmer is interested in retaining the wa- 
ter at a point which is nearer the farm 
than where the water now flows, into the 
great tributaries. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The reason I asked 
the question is that in the proposal for a 
Columbia Valley Administration this is 
one of the questions which we propose 
to solve. It becomes a part of the over- 
all planning. 

Mr. WHERRY. That may be true. I 
thank the Senator for his observation. 

Regardless of whether the program is 
carried out under the jurisdiction of 
some authority, or whether it is carried 
out under the present Flood Control Act 
through the agencies now set up in the 
Government, individual Senators may 
have their own opinions as to the merits 
of the various plans for carrying on the 
program. 

As the two distinguished Senators from 
Oklahoma were talking about the par- 
ticular project under discussion, I could 
not help thinking how necessary it is to 
take account of the experience which 
we have had in building great reservoirs, 
The silting of the great dams is a prob- 
lem. What are we going to do with 
some of the great reservoirs? Unless 
we do something about the silting prob- 
lem, ultimately the dams will be filled 
with silt, and our topsoil will be in the 
reservoirs instead of on the farms, or 
retained back in the areas where we 
must institute a program posthaste in 
order to keep the program within bal- 
ance, so that if the water is not held on 
the farm, at least it can be retained back 
in the tributary dams, which will keep 
the top soil where it belongs, and also 
avoid the great expense of building 
huge structures. 

At some future date I should like to 
go into greater detail with respect to my 
idea of the great comprehensive plan, 
which I think is holding up this part of 
the program, and my idea as to what 
might be done. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have read at the 
desk the resolution which was adopted 
at the meeting to which I have referred. 
It is only three paragraphs in length, 
and I think it expresses the sentiment 
of that meeting. I am sure that it will 
be of interest to every Senator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read as 
requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT Kansas-NEBRASKA 
WATERSHED FLOOD- AND ERoston-CONTROL 
CONFERENCE, LINCOLN, NEBR., AUGUST 11, 
1951, CALLED BY THE LINCOLN JOURNAL AND 
ATTENDED BY 280 WEEKLY AND DAILY NEWS- 
PAPER REPRESENTATIVES AND FARM AND 
COMMUNITY LEADERS FROM THE Two STATES 
Whereas at this meeting assembled this 

11th day of August 1951 at Lincoln, Nebr., 

there are assembled several hundred resi- 
dents of eastern Nebraska and eastern Kan- 
sas, to discuss methods of flood control; 
and 

Whereas the sentiment of the meeting is 
quite generally in agreement that the only 
sound approach to the flood-control pro- 
gram is an over-all, coordinated, coopera- 
tive approach consisting of a sound soil- 
and water-conservation program on the trib- 
utary watersheds, combined with both small 
and large retention structures on the minor 
and major tributary streams, together with 
such major, main-channel structures as are 
indicated to control water that cannot be 
controlled in small watersheds; and 

Whereas there have already been formed 
and are being now formed many organiza- 
tions on a small watershed basis which are 
prepared or will be prepared to utilize Fed- 
eral assistance in the full development of 
their soil- and water-control programs: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That this body does therefore 
petition Congress to proceed immediately to 
make funds available to individual water- 
shed groups who are prepared to utilize 
such funds to expedite progress and compe- 
tition of conservation and flood-control 
measures within their respective watersheds. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the address which the junior 
Senator from Nebraska delivered at the 
meeting to which reference has been 
made. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By SENATOR WHERRY 


Mr. Chairman, it is a high honor, indeed, 
to be invited to this most important meeting. 
I, too, want to welcome the representatives 
of the different branches of Government, 
General Walsh and General Nold; and Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Norton, of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Such representatives as these, coming from 
the Atlantic and Pacific, show the signifi- 
cance of this meeting which has been called 
by the editor of the State Journal, Ray Mc- 
Connell, and his associates. 

Meetings like this just don’t happen. 
They take a lot of work, and I want to pay 
my compliments and respect to those who 
have made this meeting possible. It is one 
of the most important meetings ever to take 
place in the Missouri Valley. 

The people of this section, as well as the 
rest of the Nation, owe you, our leading news- 
paper editors, a vote of gratitude for coming 
here to participate and take back to the 
people which your newspapers serve the facts 
on how to achieve effective control of water 
in the tributary watersheds of our basin. 

In so doing, you will be pioneering a new 
age in flood control. In keeping with my 
efforts for such programs, I will go along with 
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you in every step in accomplishing a sound, 
objective program. 

Floods have long taken their costly toll of 
life and property. Such catastrophes as have 
been experienced in the Missouri Valley this 
year must not happen again. 

In considering over-all flood control and 
land conservation in the Missouri Valley, 
recognition should be given to the construc- 
tive steps that have already been taken. I 
mean by that authorizations already ap- 
proved in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
familiarly known as the Pick-Sloan plan. 

It is unfortunate that periodically it takes 
a flood wherein hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of property loss is sustained and scores 
of lives are taken to shock the American 
people into the need of an effective flood- 
control program. 

General Pick testified that if $300,000,000 
had been spent on authorized Kansas proj- 
ects, the billion-dollar property loss and loss 
of life could have been averted in the flooded 
Kansas area. 

Just a few short years ago we, in Nebraska, 
paid the toll in lives and property loss in 
the Republican Valley, which galvanized our 
people into action as in no other area in the 
United States. Because of that flood, we 
Nebraskans induced the Federal Government 
to take action. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said 
during the past few weeks concerning the 
adequacy of the Pick-Sloan plan to prevent 
the tragic floods suffered by the residents of 
Kansas and Missouri. 

There are those who say that an authority 
type of control, a supercontrol beyond the 
reach of Congress, similar in pattern to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, is a cure-all for 
our water resources and economic develop- 
ment. 

These authority advocates fail to take note 
of the current progress being accomplished 
in the Missouri Basin today. 

They fail to recognize that over a billion 
has been expended in 18 years of operation 
of the Tennessee Valley development to con- 
trol only 41,000 square miles of drainage area, 
involving no irrigation at all. They fail to 
recognize that in the Missouri Basin, con- 
struction has been in progress on the Pick- 
Sloan plan only five short years, and we are 
making great strides in accomplishing our 
plans to beneficially use waters which drain 
530,000 square miles. This is more than a 
half-million square miles and involves hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of the best irri- 
gable land in America, 

As a part of this 5-year program now under- 
way, the Republican River of our State is now 
under control. No more will we suffer floods 
in the Republican River watershed as we 
did in 1935 and 1947. 

The completed Enders, Bonny, and Medi- 
cine Creek Dams located on Republican 
River tributaries; and the on-stream dams 
at Trenton, now 50 percent complete, and 
Harlan County Dam, further downstream at 
Republican City, practically complete, have 
harnessed the Republican River for the bene- 
fit of our people. 

Such works constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army engineers have 
prevented the Republican River from con- 
tributing to the high crest of the flooding 
Kansas River that caused so much devasta- 
tion in property and lives. 

The Republican River Valley of Nebraska 
is an outstanding example of what is being 
accomplished under the 1944 Flood Control 
Act, and so faithfully carried out by the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. What has been done in the Republican 
River Valley can be done in all areas of the 
United States in a long-range program. 

This part of our flood-control program 
must be initiated by the Congress and car- 


“ried out by the Federal Government. 
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Another adjunct to flood control is the 
program of the Soil Conservation Service. 
When it was established, it was contemplated 
the Soil Conservation Service would func- 
tion along two major lines. 

One of its programs furnishes technical 
engineering service to individual farmers in 
the construction of small dams, grass water- 
ways, contour farming, and other technical 
assistance to retain and control water on 
the individual farm. 

Right here, let us stop and pay a high 
compliment to the Soil Conservation Service 
in carrying out that program. Congress 
has enthusiastically supported it without 
partisanship. 

There is, however, the second Soil Con- 
servation Service program which has been 
lagging. 

It is the program for the areas beyond 
the farm, and above the huge dams and 
flood reservoirs on the main streams, con- 
structed by the Army engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

In those areas are located groups of farm- 
ers on small creeks and tributaries who 
should be furnished technical assistance, and 
possibly further aid, to construct small dams 
and other local water-control works. 

This can be done at much less cost than 
the construction of major reservoirs. 

Water should be retained on the farm, 
wherever possible, and in small reservoirs on 
tributary streams by local group effort, in- 
stead of dumping it all into the main streams 
where it can only be controlled by huge dams 
at tremendous cost, 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittees on Interior, Civil Functions, 
and Agriculture, I am deeply conscious of 
these needs. 

In 1947, when the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill was on the floor of the Senate, I 
offered an amendment and obtained the sup- 
port of other Members of the Senate, for 
an appropriation of $500,000 for a Missouri 
basin flood-control survey by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

This survey was completed long ago. It 
was finally reported by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The survey, made by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, is sound and shows that 
these measures can be done effectively. 

But no benefits are being received from 
this survey, because it is used as a spear- 
head by the Agriculture Department in an 
attempt to put over a huge comprehensive 
agricultural program. 

It is now bottled up—pigeonholed in the 
House of Representatives, because Congress 
does not want to go along with a compre- 
hensive plan of such magnitude, which 
Chairman Russell of the Agriculture Appro. 
priations Subcommittee tells us would run 
upward of $200,000,000,000. 

Members of the congressional Agriculture 
Committees have told me that Secretary 
Brannan will not agree to separate the agri- 
cultural flood-control plan from the Missouri 
Basin agricultural comprehensive plan, and, 
as a result, there is a stalemate. The Mis- 
souri River flood-control plan is being held 
up in a vain hope that this comprehensive 
plan can be forced through the Congress. 
It is my opinion that this comprehensive 
plan cannot possibly be put through the 
Congress. 

A way must be found to break this stale- 
mate. Regardless of the outcome of the 
battle over the comprehensive plan, soil con- 
servation must go forward. That is why we 
are here today. That is the purpose of this 
meeting. 

As you deliberate, you may either chart 
a course which will require congressional 
approval of the basin-wide Missouri Valley 
agricultural flood-control program, or you 
may adopt a program asking for authoriza- 
tion for Federal assistance to individual trib- 
utary watersheds when the people of such 
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watersheds are sufficiently organized to ac- 
cept their responsibility for agricultural 
flood-control assistance. 

An example would be the Salt-Wahoo Wa- 
tershed Association and the Salt Creek Basin 
in which we are meeting right here today. 

The work of the Salt-Wahoo Watershed 
Association proves conclusively that effec- 
tive flood control must leave ample room for 
the local people to participate fully in flood- 
control planning. By so doing, we are as- 
suredly reducing the cost of flood control— 
and doing a much more effective job which 
includes protecting farm lands up in the 
small valleys—as well as the city people 
below. 

By experience we know that the land of a 
small watershed which farmers have pro- 
tected with proper soil- and water-conserva- 
tion measures can contribute materially to 
holding back floodwater and silt off of farm 
fields. This does not mean that some larger 
dams and levees will not be needed. It does 
mean, however, that if farmers protect their 
own land fewer and less costly dams and 
levees will be needed. 

Once it is decided what local farmers and 
others in a small watershed can and are 
willing to do, then it is a job of deciding 
what other measures are necessary to pro- 
tect the people downstream. Such an ap- 
proach offers the Corps of Engineers, the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation a real challenge to come forth 
with a coordinated flood- control plan for 
each watershed in the Missouri Valley. 

These plans should let farmers and other 
farmer-controlled watershed associations— 
their soil-conservation districts—know what 
they can and must do if they are to be given 
opportunity to fulfill their responsibilities, 

This doesn't mean that I propose that each 
agency take its own watershed plan and go 
its own way. It does mean that there be 
real give-and-take—with the objective a 
practical, down-to-earth plan that we can 
afford. 

This plan should take into consideration 

(1) what each person and organization can 
contribute and (2) what share of the cost 
the State and Federal Governments should 
bear. 
It is not my purpose to spell out any spe- 
cific principles of flood control which I be- 
lieve should be recognized. That is the job 
of the Corps of Engineers and Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and other qualified technical 
agencies. 

But by experience we all know that the 
problem of flood control and basin-wide de- 
velopment, conservation, and efficient use of 
resources must be attacked on at least four 
fronts. 

One front deals with work on the land to 
protect the soil against erosion. 

Another concerns handling water in the 
small streams which the land cannot absorb. 

The third concerns the improvement of 
our main rivers. 

And the fourth concerns the reservoirs 
which will provide means of controlling and 
making full use of water once it reaches the 
main streams. 

Permit me to quote a paragraph from a 
recent issue of the Iowa State Watershed 
Bulletin. This was a statement that had 
been made by the Honorable William S. 
Beardsley, Governor of Iowa, regarding the 
very subject of this conference. 

“Effective soil conservation and flood con- 
trol must be achieved through coordination 
of private efforts and Government aid. In 
the early days of conservation activity it was 
believed that controlled river channels would 
solve entirely flood-control problems. Our 
people depended entirely upon the efforts 
of Government. Now it is clear that this 
will not get the job done. We must bring 
home through education and other methods 
to the owners of the soil where the rain falls 
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that they must carry their full share of 
responsibility.” 

All of us accept the challenge that Gov- 
ernor Beardsley has given us. We will not 
fail to bring a truly coordinated river-basin 
program to the Missouri Valley. 

Once the program emerges and the au- 
thorizations have been made for a coordi- 
nated flood-control program, then it is only 
a question of how fast this country can 
proceed with construction. 

But whatever we do, let us make sure 
that we impound waters and not dollars. 

It is unfortunate that in Kansas and 
Missouri construction has not proceeded on 
some of the most vital flood-protection 
projects. An important factor in this delay 
was the action of the President in impound- 
ing more than $80,000,000 in one of the larg- 
est programs ever approved by a Congress— 
the Eightieth Congress. 

Let us proceed with a well organized—co- 
ordinated program—properly financed on a 
long-range basis. That is the way not only 
to protect against floods but to conserve the 
soil and build for the future. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, again I 
wish to thank all those who made that 
meeting possible. Probably there will be 
larger meetings in the future. At this 
particular meeting there were present 
from the two States the representatives 
of 280 weekly and daily newspapers, who 
were invited to attend the meeting. The 
consensus of opinion was that while the 
engineers have done a great job on the 
big dams on the main streams, and while 
the Soil Conservation Service in the 
Department of Agriculture has done a 
great job on the farms, yet there is a 
very definite program which is being 
held up, and which must be taken care 
of. It must march along with the other 
features in a coordinated, cooperative 
program which will provide flood control 
in each section where it belongs. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
from Washington desire me to yield to 
him? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. I want the 
floor in my own right. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the junior Senator from Nebraska for 
the fine report he has given of a meet- 
ing which was most important so far as 
the States of Nebraska and Kansas are 
concerned. I think it was a meeting of 
national importance. Everyone who has 
studied the question of control of water 
run-off realizes that the program is not 
merely a one-type program; it is not 
merely a big-dam program; it is a pro- 
gram which starts at the tributaries, the 
very small streams of the Nation, and, 
in a coordinated manner, is carried on 
down. : 

I do not believe that the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska heard anyone 
say at the meeting in Lincoln, Nebr.— 
and I will put it in the form of a ques- 
tion to him—that either one of these 
programs would solve the problem, but 
that it would take a combination of both 
to do it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say that I never 
saw a meeting which was so harmonious 
as this meeting. All the agencies agreed 
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that we need this kind of program. 
Those who called the meeting did so in 
good faith. It was an effort to see if 
they could not get all the agencies to- 
gether in one place and at one time, so 
as to get an expression from everyone as 
to how they feel about the program in 
its entirety. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] that 
remarks similar to the remarks which 
he has made were made by many rep- 
resentatives at the meeting. The need 
for a cooperative and coordinated pro- 
gram was shown. When we get such a 
program under way it will help us in 
obtaining contributions and appropria- 
tions, not only with respect to the big 
reservoirs and not only as to soil con- 
servation at the farm, where water is 
retained on the land, but it will also help 
retain the water in the areas in order to 
prevent floods. In that way we can keep 
the topsoil where it belongs, and not let 
it go into the big reservoirs. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state briefly 
that I believe it is necessary that we 
construct some large dams, in order to 
impound the water and thus keep it out 
of the large rivers, where it destroys 
cities and rich farm land. I personally 
appeared before the subcommittee on 
agricultural appropriations and urged 
that we make available funds for water 
control on two tributaries in Kansas. 
I appreciate very much the remarks of 
the Senator from Nebraska. I am glad 
he attended the meeting, I am sure he 
rendered great service to that section 
of the country and to the United States 
as a whole by his attendance there. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does not the dis- 
tinguished minority leader feel that 
something ought to be done to gear the 
entire appropriations for flood control, 
if we are to have a choice between soil 
conservation and a comprehensive 
treatment which would include the big- 
dam program? At the present time soil 
conservation is being hindered by the 
size of the appropriations for big dams, 
We cannot do the job if all the money 
goes to the big dams. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has expressed ob- 
servations which I heard expressed by 
many representatives at the meeting. 
In the final analysis there was complete 
agreement that there is a definite place 
for big dams and also for soil conser- 
vation. The soil conservation program, 
through technical services, can render to 
the districts the very service which they 
are now rendering to the farmers. I 
believe there is a great chance of getting 
self help and State help in carrying the 
program out on a more or less local 
basis. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the pending legislation there are many 
projects for the great Pacific Northwest 
and many projects for the development 
of the entire West. In the western por- 
tion of the United States we are very 
grateful for the cooperation which we 
have received from Senators who, even 
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though they have no direct interest, 
have helped us develop the projects to 
the extent that they are now developed 
and will be developed by appropriations 
in the bill. That help has come from 
many sources. Therefore I think it is 
appropriate at this time to read into the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) Daily World. The editorial is 
entitled “The South and the West.” It 
reads: 
THE SOUTH AND THE WEST 

Whatever may have been one's differences 
with Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR on other 
issues, the people of the western United 
States must recognize him as one of the 
great champions of western resource develop- 
ment. 

For over 40 years he has been in Congress, 


and during all of that period has been press- . 


ing for Federal development of hydroelectric 
power sites on the larger rivers, beginning 
with Muscle Shoals Dam for which he in- 
troduced the first bill in 1911. 

McKeELLAR finally saw Muscle Shoals ap- 
proved after a long hard fight. “But had 
it not been for the help of the western Con- 
gressmen and Senators we never would have 
gotten it,” the Senator explained during the 
hearing on July 11 when he, as chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
Civil Functions, was considering funds for 
Chief Joseph, Ice Harbor, Albeni Falls, The 
Dalles, and McNary Dams. He said he had 
felt grateful to the people of the West ever 
since they supported his first bill. He has 
always supported the western projects. 

McKettar is one of the older Senators, but 
like the late George Norris, of Nebraska, he 
is cutting a niche in the hall of fame in 
fathering development of the Nation’s great 
hydroelectric resources. 

From the time Grand Coulee Dam was 
launched this strong tie—this mutuality of 
interest—between the South and the West 
has been apparent to all of us in the North- 
west, and its origin probably goes back to 
that first Muscle Shoals project bill. 

Some Congressmen are prone to refer to 
such projects as “pork barrel.” Norris fought 
that kind of talk for years, the same as dele- 
gations from the South and West, and Mc- 
KxLLan in particular, are fighting it today. 
These southern Senators and Congressmen 
have seen the Northwest’s hydro develop- 
ment come into the same position as the 
Tennessee Valley’s program was some years 
earlier. 

Members of the southern delegations have 
achieved an understanding of the principle 
of comprehensive river-basin development, 
and recognize that key dams in such a pro- 
gram must go forward to integrate the 
whole—to assure maximum usė of the waters 
and of other resources. 

Just now, even though the President and 
the Budget Bureau have asked for authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for Hells Canyon 
Dam, which is the key project on the Snake 
River, it is being delayed because of pressure 
from one or two private power companies. 
This same class of opposition delayed the 
construction of Tennessee Valley projects 
for years, and the southern delegations are 
well acquainted with their strategy. 

Whether they will let the Hells Canyon 
bill drag remains to be seen, but our guess 
is that as soon as the private power interest 
is smoked out by some younger Senator who 
is willing to become the George Norris of 
the future, the Snake River development 
will move ahead. 

Ice Harbor Dam, near Walla Walla on the 
Snake, though delayed in the past by private 
power opposition, now has united support 
and should move forward into the construc- 
ition stage immediately, along with Albeni 
Falls and The Dalles. 
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After all, the Federal Government has as- 
sumed responsibility for construction of 
these multiple-purpose projects on major 
streams; they should not be held up by spe- 
cial interests. There will always be one or 
two groups appearing in opposition to a 
project. 

The Northwest has reason to feel opti- 
mistic over continued forward movement of 
this Columbia River development program, 
under the congressional guidance of these 
development-minded Senators and Congress- 
men from the South and the West. 

If and when the St. Lawrence project is 
ever built we can expect to have more under- 
standing and support from delegations from 
Northeast States from whence much oppo- 
sition has come in the past. 

As they gain an appreciation of the great 
national wealth potential in water use, more 
and more supporters will be found in that 
region. But for the President it’s still 
largely a South-and-West team that’s carry- 
ing the ball. 


And, Mr. President, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Kear]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement. I know 
the Senate is about ready to vote on the 
pending amendment. I am opposed to 
the amendment. The dam in question 
was one of the first to be authorized in 
the Arkansas River Valley. The river 
involved is a very important tributary 
which, whenever serious floods occur on 
the Arkansas River, makes a large con- 
tribution to the floodwater. In 1943 
there occurred on the Arkansas River 
one of the most serious floods in recent 
history. At Fort Smith, Ark., on the 
Oklahoma line, the river was carrying 
more than 800,000 cubic feet a second. 
More than 224,000 cubic feet of water 
were being discharged into the Arkansas 
River by the Verdigris River. 

Mr. President, if we are to have a flood- 
control program, when projects are pre- 
pared by the best engineering skill in the 
country we should go ahead with the pro- 
gram. Otherwise, we might just as well 
give up the program and forget about it. 
We will continue to have devastating 
floods. When we get ready to go ahead, 
and there is no real reason why we should 
not proceed, let us make the appropria- 
tions as fast as the Government can 
afford to have them made, and let us 
construct these great projects, and thus 
conserve the resources of the Nation and 
protect its people from disaster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonroneEy] to the committee 
amendment on page 7, in lines 11 and 14. 
[Putting the question.] 

The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 7, in line 
11. s 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to this committee 
amendment, namely, to reduce the total 
amount of the committee amendment 
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by $3,000,000. I understand that the 
present total of this committee amend- 
ment is $335,011,600. I now move to sub- 
stitute for that amount $332,011,600. 

Mr. President, when Pandora opened 
the box—according to the Grecian 
myth—all the evils which later char- 
acterized the human race came out of 
it and cursed mankind from that time 
on. The only quality left in the box 
was Hope. Hope remained at the bottom 
of the box, and as long as Hope re- 
mained, the lot of the world was not 
quite so bad since there was always the 
possibility of improvement. 

Now we are letting loose on the floor 
of the Senate a flood of inflation; but 
in the bottom of the box there is still 
a little hope that the Senate will realize 
the financial situation in which we are 
placed and will make provision for some 
economy. 

Mr. President, we have been defeated 
in the attempt to make $50,000,000 of 
savings. We have been defeated in our 
attempt to make $21,000,000 of savings. 

A few minutes ago, when one of the 
Members of the Senate attempted to 
have the Senate eliminate from the bill 
funds for a dam in his own State, that 
attempt was defeated. I wish to com- 
pliment the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] for his coura- 
geous position on that matter—one 
which is almost unprecedented in the 
history of this body. However, his at- 
tempt was not successful. 

One item which we could reduce is 
the proposed expenditure of $3,500,000 
for future planning and investigations. 
The committee report refers to a provi- 
sion of $3,500,000 for future investiga- 
tions and planning. This money is not 
for planning projects which have already 
been authorized, but for which appro- 
priations have not been made. Such 
planning is taken care of in the case 
of the individual projects, as stated in 
the committee report. However, the 
proposal to which I now refer calls for 
the drawing up of plans for projects in 
addition to those which already have 
been authorized. The Corps of Engi- 
neers has a backlog of $5,300,000,000 
worth of projects which have been au- 
thorized by the Congress, but for which 
no appropriations have been made. That 
is enough work to keep the Corps of En- 
gineers busy for 10 years. However, 
the Corps of Engineers wish to send out 
scouting parties or finding parties, so 
to speak, to dig up still more billions of 
dollars’ worth of projects for which they 
will later ask for authorizations and 
they now ask the Congress to appropriate 
$3,500,000 for that purpose. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not propose that all of the 
$3,500,000 item be stricken from the bill; 
I would let the Corps of Engineers have 
$500,000 for that purpose. However, it 
seems to me that in this period of na- 
tional emergency we could save at least 
$3,000,000. 

So I hope the Senate will not close the 
top of the box upon the little hope that 
remains. Let us have a little hope and 
let us have a little economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois to the 
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committee amendment on page 7, in 
line 11. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that there is quite a difference 
between surveys and examinations and 
planning. They are provided for in 
separate items, and it is necessary to 
select the sites before plans are made 
for construction work on them. 

Of course, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois to the 
committee amendment should not be 
adopted. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Illinois, however; I remember that 
last year, when we had a consolidated 
appropriation bill before us, which in- 
cluded many items, the newspapers stat- 
ed as I recall, that the Senator from Il- 
Jinois had offered 250 amendments and 
was going to rewrite the bill on the floor 
of the Senate. However, this amendment 
to the committee amendment is only the 
third amendment the Senator from Ili- 
nois has offered to a committee amend- 
ment, in this bill, and I congratulate 
him on being so kind and on not being 
so profuse with his amendments. His 
previous amendments have been voted 
down, and this one should also be voted 
down, because the Senator from Illinois 
simply does not understand the differ- 
ence between planning and surveys and 
examinations. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois to the 
committee amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dover as! to the committee amendment 
on page 7, in line 11. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 7, in line 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
in line 25, after the word “project”, to 
insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional provisos: “Provided further, That 
not more than $200,000 of the funds 
available for the Garrison Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Missouri River 
Shall be available to pay to lawful occu- 
pants of properties within the towns of 
Sanish and Van Hook, N. Dak., for their 
improvements which will be rendered 
useless by the construction of the proj- 
ect, but for which compensation may not 
be made under existing law because of 
the occupants’ limited right of occu- 
pancy: Provided further, That payment 
in each case shall be limited to the fair 
value of the improvements, or the cost 
of moving such improvements to the 
site of the new combined town, which- 
ever is less, as determined by the Secre- 


tary of the Army: Provided further, 


That funds appropriated shall not be 
expended for the payment of business 
losses or other losses incident to the 
acquisition of lands for this project.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, 
Une 20, after the numerals “1950”, to 
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strike out “$7,000,000” and insert 
“$10,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 2, after “(33 U. S. C. 702a) ”, to strike 
out “$59,000,000” and insert “$61,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Miscellaneous Civil Works”, on 
page 10, line 1, after the word “Engi- 
neers”, to strike out “$12,000” and in- 
sert “$16,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “The Panama Canal—Canal 
Zone Government”, on page 11, line 12, 
after the word “transfusions”, to strike 
out “$11,595,000” and insert “$11,668,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading General provisions, on page 
16, after line 8, to strike out section 105, 
as follows: 

Sec. 105. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any in- 
cumbent appointed to any civil office or posi- 
tion which may become vacant during the 
fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1951: Pro- 
vided, That this inhibition shall not apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the 
agency; 

(c) to offices or positions by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 

(e) to employees in grades CPC 1 and 2; 

(t) to employees paid from trust funds; 

(g) to employees of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment: Provided further, That when any 
department or agency covered in this act 
has reduced their employment rolis to 80 
percent of the total number on their rolls 
as of July 1, 1951, this limitation may cease 
to apply. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 3, to change the section number 
from “106” to “105.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment D and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, be- 
tween lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

NIAGARA POWER DEVELOPMENT 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions, pending authorization for construc- 
tion, of projects for development and utiliza- 
tion for power purposes of the waters of the 
Niagara River, allocated to the United States 
under the treaty between the United States 
of America and Canada, ratified by the United 


States Senate on August 9, 1950, and pur- 
suant to further authority contained in a 
Senate Public Works Committee resolution 
of June 5, 1951, $2,000,000, to remain avall- 


able until expended. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
offering this amendment on behalf of 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and myself. 
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The amendment proposes a $2,000,000 
appropriation for economic and engi- 
neering studies in connection with the 
diversion of water for power purposes 
on the Niagara River, under the terms 
of the United States-Canadian treaty 
ratified by the Senate last year. 

At this point in my remarks let me 
say that in the event the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKE tar], the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, is willing to take 
my amendment to conference, if it is 
approved by the Senate today, I shall 
be willing and glad to reduce the amount 
of the amendment from $2,000,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. LODGE, and other 
Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I yield first to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, has the 
matter the Senator from New York is 
now discussing ever received any con- 
sideration before the standing commit- 
tee of the Senate which generally holds 
hearings on proposed legislation or pro- 
posed authorizations of this nature? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that the re- 
quest was made of the Appropriations 
Committee. I appeared before the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee which had this matter under con- 
sideration; and I am advised that later— 
although, of course, the Senator knows 
that I am not a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee—the subject was 
considered by the full Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But I am asking 
whether an authorization has been 
made for the requested appropriation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to cover 
that point a little later in my remarks. 
I shall cover it very fully. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Unless an authoriza- 
tion has been made for it, I shall pos- 
sibly be constrained to make a point of 
order against the amendment, because 
it would be legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me inquire of 
the able Senator from New York whether 
this is the project which is proposed to 
be authorized by means of a bill which 
he introduced recently, and which is now 
before the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, and on which I have announced 
hearings for next week, as chairman of 
the subcommittee on rivers and harbors 
and flood control. Is this the identical 
project which is covered in that bill? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is a different 
project, is it? 

Mr. LEHMAN. This is to implement 
and carry out the treaty which has been 
entered into between the United States 
Government and the Candian Govern- 
ment, which was approved within the 
past few months by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I could not quite 
determine from hearing the Senator 
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read his amendment whether it was the 
same as the project contained in a bill 
which is now pending for authoriza- 
tion before the Public Works Committee. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may explain to the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
that, under the treaty, the development 
of the power and the erection of remedial 
works for the protection of the falls at 
Niagara were authorized by agreement 
between the two governments, and ap- 
proved by the Senate of the United 
States. That treaty provided in the 
main for the development of the great 
supply of hydroelectric power which is 
now going to waste. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is a treaty, is 
it not, regarding the joint interest in the 
boundary waters? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is not that the 
subject matter of the treaty? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the treaty self- 
executing, or does it require legislation 
to authorize this Government to spend 
money to make the treaty effective in 
the matter of public improvements on 
the boundary waters? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot conceive of 
any higher authority than a treaty, and 
in my opinion, this treaty authorizes 
that steps be taken for the development 
of the water power on the Niagara River 
for the protection and safeguarding of 
the natural beauties of the falls. When 
it comes to deciding on the exact 
methods and the exact conditions under 
which this work would be done, it would 
obviously require action by the Congress 
of the United States. But in my opin- 
ion, no action is required by the Con- 
gress of the United States to permit of 
the implementation of a treaty between 
the two countries which has already been 
approved by the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Unless the treaty, 
itself, incorporates plans for the con- 
struction, and the Congress ratifies the 
plans, I believe the Senator will find that 
legislation would be required approving 
the construction of improvements of a 
certain character. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is no doubt 
about that; but this amendment, which 
would provide for an appropriation, is 
for the engineering and economic inves- 
tigations, pending an authorization of 
construction. Certainly there is author- 
ization for the engineering and economic 
investigations, assuming, of course, that 
the Congress makes sufficient funds 
available. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. When it comes to the 
construction of projects, a special bill 
will have to be passed. I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. IVES. The colleague of the Sen- 
ator from New York might point out that 
ostensibly this matter of authorization 
has already been settled, because, aside 
from the treaty itself, the third supple- 
mental bill carried an appropriation of 
$450,000 for the purpose of instituting 
this survey, which will be augmented by 
the $2,000,000—or the $1,000,000, if it is 
to be that—now sought by my colleague. 
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A large part of the appropriation de- 
sired, $450,000, was in the supplemental 
appropriation bill which has been signed 
by the President; so, to that extent it 
has already been taken care of. So far 
as an authorization is concerned, that 
proposition has already been settled and 
established. Consequently, I do not 
think that is the question now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ and Mr. LODGE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for the purpose 
of permitting him to ask a question, pro- 
vided I do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand the sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
contends that one of the supplemental 
appropriation bills carried an appropria- 
tion for this survey. 

Mr. IVES. The third supplemental 
bill provided a small appropriation of 
$450,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand this is 
only to implement it. 

Mr. IVES. The over-all survey itself 
and all that pertains to it will cost $6,- 
000,000, of which the amount of $450,000 
is the first part. The amendment of my 
colleague calls for $2,000,000 additional, 
which I understand he has agreed to re- 
duce to $1,000,000, if we can get the con- 
sent of all concerned, so that we may get 
it agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it the purpose of the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York to use this money for 
the purpose of making a survey, or is it 
to be used for construction purposes? 

Mr. IVES. No construction is in- 
volved. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is to make a sur- 
vey, and to prepare the plans, so far as 
the money will permit; and I may say 
to the Senator from New Mexico that we 
have the approval of the Budget Bureau 
in this matter, and we have an estimate 
with regard to the work. I believe, if 
my colleagues will permit me to read this 
statement—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for one 
question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether I am correct in my 
understanding that this proposal applies 
solely to the power project and not to 
the seaway system. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The seaway, of course, 
is not at all involved. This applies to 
the Niagara River. The seaway, as the 
Senator undoubtedly knows, is on the 
St. Lawrence River. This applies only 
to the Niagara River. 

Mr. LODGE. I so understood, but I 
wanted to get it clear. 

Mr. LEHMAN. This has no relation 
whatever to the seaway. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I thought. 
Would this investigation take in the 
question of apportionment of the power, 
once the power is developed? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The treaty has already 
taken care of that. There is a provi- 
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sion in the treaty which requires that 
the power be developed and owned by 
the public. 

Mr. LODGE. So the question of the 
apportionment of it geographically is 
also settled already, is it? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I did not understand 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. LODGE. I am asking about the 
geographical apportionment of the 
power, and whether that subject would 
fall within the purview of this study. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, that would not be 
within the purview of this study. This 
would be a study of the mechanical fea- 
tures of the development of the power 
and the safeguarding of the natural 
beauties of the Niagara River. The 
question of the allocation of the power 
would be a matter of agreement between 
the Federal Government and the State 
of New York, and, under a bill which I 
have introduced, and to which the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has referred, the 
agreement would have to take into ac- 
count the rights of other States. It 
would also have to be approved both by 
the Congress of the United States and by 
the Legislature of New York. 

Mr. LODGE. As the Senator from 
New York knows, there is a great deal of 
interest in other States as to the possibil- 
ities of some of this power going into 
their sections. In New England there is 
a great deal of interest as to whether 
some of this power could possibly come 
into New England, and I wondered 
whether that question would be within 
the purview of this study. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I desire to make it 
very clear to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that, both during the years 
when I was Governor, and in the suc- 
ceeding years, including the years I have 
been in the Senate, I have frequently 
expressed my belief that other States, 
within practical transmission distances, 
should be recognized as having certain 
rights in this power. It is not the de- 
sire of the State of New York to pre- 
empt all this power. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. IVES, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, and Mr. McCLELLAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
think there has been a good deal of 
misunderstanding about this project. 
As I understand, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works has adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing it. How much money has been 
expended so far? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The appropriation 
which has been made was $450,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the amount 
which is requested is to continue the 
survey? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like 
an answer to one question. Does the 
study of the project on the Niagara River 
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have anything to do with the project 
on the St. Lawrence River which is pro- 
posed as a part of the St. Lawrence 
waterway? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Massachusetts knows my deep interest in 
approval of the St. Lawrence River proj- 
ect, but the proposal I am now discussing 
has no direct connection with the St. 
Lawrence project. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that it could 
not be said in any way, shape, form, or 
manner to have any connection with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to point out 
to my colleague that, although he has a 
bill which has to do with the final au- 
thorization of the construction of ‘the 
Niagara project, the particular subject 
now under consideration has nothing 
whatever to do with its construction. 
There are other bills also before the 
Congress relating to that matter. I have 
a bill which approaches the matter in a 
slightly different way from that which 
heretofore has been proposed, and I be- 
lieve there is a bill in the House which 
calls for private development of the 
undertaking. Regardless of which one 
of these final authorizations is adopted 
eventually, the proposal now before the 
Senate is absolutely indispensable as a 
preliminary and prerequisite to anything 
which may ultimately follow. 

Mr. LEHMAN. My colleague from 
New York is absolutely correct. The 
work which has already been authorized 
under a treaty could not proceed in any 
circumstances without this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Since the resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Public Works 
Committee of the Senate, giving au- 
thority to make investigations, and the 
fund appropriated by the pending bill 
for survey purposes is three and one-half 
million dollars, it seems to me that that 
or any part of it could be applied to this 
purpose without any amendment. A 
lump sum is provided and the engineers 
are permitted to expend it on such proj- 
ects as are authorized. So it would not 
require an earmarking. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In view of events taking 
Place today, does not the Senator from 
Arkansas think that possibly the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not com- 
ment on the matter of the Public Works 
Committee adopting a resolution so 
that the engineers would know that we 
want the survey which has already been 
authorized to continue? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not neces- 
sarily opposing the proposal to have the 
project surveyed. I am not in opposi- 
tion to it, but Iam pointing out that it is 
@ departure from our usual practice. 
We appropriate a lump sum for surveys 
authorized, and the Corps of Engineers 
can spend whatever it requires to make 
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a complete survey. I do not know 
whether we want to depart from that 
practice and begin to earmark survey 
money. If we want to set a precedent, 
this is the time to do it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ex- 
plain to the Senator that this work goes 
further than a mere survey. There are 
two phases of this undertaking: One is 
what is called the remedial work, the 
safeguarding work, and the other is the 
work of developing the power. Those 
two phases have to go forward hand in 
hand. They are closely tied to each 
other. 

The money which my colleague and I 
are asking for in the amendment would 
provide funds not only to survey the 
project in a general way as to its effec- 
tiveness or value, but actually to draw 
the first part of the plans which are 
necessary for the construction of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
yield further, I should think the draw- 
ing of plans would be premature until 
Congress approved the character of 
project which the Corps of Engineers 
recommended. My thought is that what 
the Senator is actually seeking to do is 
to carry out what is authorized in the 
resolution approved by the Public Works 
Committee of the Senate; namely, to 
make a review of surveys already made 
and make a report to the Congress, and 
from that report Congress could legislate 
to authorize a particular character of 
project. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is quite correct, 
but there would not be any actual plans 
made until the project was authorized. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. If the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will read the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. I believe he will find that it is 
right in line with his suggestion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
New York spoke of making plans. 

Mr. HILL. I think I can say to the 
Senator that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York is in line with the 
thought of ihe Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield: 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of infor- 
mation, could the Senator from New 
York tell me whether the question of the 
geographical transmission of power 
within the contiguous area of the United 
States is a part of the survey to be made? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot answer that 
question. I do not know in detail of 
wha* the work would consist; but cer- 
tainly constant studies are being made 
with regard to the matter of practical 
transmission. 

Mr. PASTORE. In answer to a ques- 
tion submitted by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, I think the Sena- 
tor from New York said he thought the 
practical transmission of the current 
should be taken into account. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is not provided for 
in my amendment. Of course, it would 
be taken into account in respect to any 
bill approved by the Congress. 
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Mr. PASTORE. In the opinion of the 
junior Senator from New York, is there 
a possibility that some of the power 
might come to New England if the proj- 
ect were ultimately accomplished? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should hope so. Cer- 
tainly no question as to that was raised, 
so far the the development of power on 
the St. Lawrence River was concerned. 
Some of the power would come to New 
England. I think the present economic 
limit of transmission is approximately 
300 miles. I think it is being extended 
constantly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
New York referred to the amount in his 
proposed amendment, and said he was 
willing to reduce it from $2,000,000 to 
$1,000,000. I cannot agree to the 
amendment, and I would have to fight 
against it. But if the Senate votes in 
favor of it, I shall be glad to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I sup- 
ported this request before the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, and I am 
still in favor of having the work done. I 
confess, at the moment, that I am deep- 
ly concerned by some of the wording in 
the offered amendment. So far as I 
know, unless there is some specific au- 
thority in the wording of the treaty 
which is referred to in the amendment, 
there is no authority on the statute books 
of the United States to authorize any 
investigation of any character on any 
water purely for hydroelectric power 
purposes. It does not exist. The Public 
Works Committee is authorized, by the 
adoption of appropriate resolutions, to 
permit investigations and examinations 
for river and harbor work or navigation- 
al work or multiple-purpose work which 
involves river and harbor or navigation- 
al work or flood-control work with mul- 
tiple purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. I am speaking in the 
time of the Senator from New York at 
the moment. ` 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator from 
New York will yield to me I should like to 
call attention to a provision of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. I shall not read all of it. 
After making certain statements, the 
resolution requests the Corps of Engi- 
neers to review certain surveys and re- 
ports heretofore made, and so forth, 
and it closes by saying “with a view to 
determining the most feasible general 
plans for utilization of the waters appor- 
tioned to the United States for power de- 
velopment at this locality consistent with 
the provisions of the treaty between the 
United States and Canada, effective Oc- 
tober 10, 1950, and the effect of such 
developments upon the Federal naviga- 
tion projects at this locality.” 

So navigation is included in it, and the 
survey would be proper for that purpose. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York further yield? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. I do not question the 
validity of the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. My discussion 
goes to the language of the proposed 
amendment, where the purpose is lim- 
ited to development and utilization for 
power purposes of the water of the 
Niagara River, and there is no author- 
ity to do that thing. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that in order 
that a question as to a point of order 
may not arise, the words “for power pur- 
poses” as appearing in the amendment, 
be eliminated, because if they stand 
there alone, there is not any basic 
authority for the appropriation, and the 
amendment would be subject to a point 
of order. If the words stand there alone, 
the Senator from Oregon, much as he 
favors the amendment, will be compelled 
to raise the point of order, and he does 
not want to do so. If some wording 
can be placed in the amendment which 
will bring it within basic substantive law, 
such as the wording of the resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works which 
the Senator from Arkansas has just read, 
then it will be within the basic law. I 
think it is far more important that this 
matter be held within the basis of estab- 
lished, substantive law, than to do what 
is provided on the face of the amend- 
ment. I think it is far more important 
than even the Niagara development is it- 
self, important as that is. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me in 
order that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I know what a good lawyer 
the Senator from Oregon is. Does not 
the language in the concluding lines of 
the amendment, “pursuant to further 
authority contained in a Senate Public 
Works Committee resolution of June 5, 
1951,” bring the amendment within the 
scope of the resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works as read by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr.CORDON. It would bring it with- 
in the scope of the resolution if one 
could construe that as broadening the 
purpose, but all it does is broaden the 
authority. It does not broaden the pur- 
pose. The purpose is set forth as in- 
vestigations, pending authorization for 
construction, of projects for develop- 
ment and utilization for power pur- 
poses.” If effects on navigation can 
be included, if some factor that brings 
it within established substantive law 
can be included, then we may go for- 
ward. Otherwise the question of a point 
of order, seems to me, must be raised 
and determined, and I would prefer not 
to have to do that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Would it meet the 
views of the Senator from Oregon if I 
modified the amendment by eliminating 
the words “for power purposes” in line 4? 

Mr. CORDON. That would satisfy 
the law. It is not a question of satisfy- 
ing the Senator from Oregon. I think 
that would satisfy the law, without 
question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Oregon thinks that would satisfy the 
law? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes; because utiliza- 
tion uf waters includes, of course, navi- 
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gation, and includes the use of water for 
domestic purposes, and those are proper 
bases for this type of authorization. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to modify my amendment by strik- 
ing out, in line 4, the words “for power 
purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The Senator from 
New York has a right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Has the Senator from 
New York considered still further modi- 
fying his amendment to provide that the 
$2,000,000 should come out of the three 
and a half million dollars already pro- 
vided for preliminary investigations and 
surveys? 

Mr. McKELLAR. One million dollars; 
not $2,000,000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. One million dollars. 
I have already offered to modify the 
amendment by reducing the amount 
from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DoucLas] offered an amend- 
ment to strike out the $3,500,000 for 
preliminary surveys. That amendment, 
I notice, had some support, but did not 
carry. If the proposal is for a prelimi- 
nary survey or study, why should not the 


cost of it be taken out of the preliminary 


survey and study fund? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York has certainly the right to 
modify the provisions of the amend- 
ment. But aside from that, I am in- 
formed, and believe it is correct, that 
the total amount now included in the 
bill for surveys is not $3,500,000, but a 
million and a quarter. I believe that is 
correct, 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. There are two items, 
one item for rivers and harbors of $1,- 
500,000, and one item for flood control 
of $3,500,000. They are separate items in 
separate paragraphs of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], as modified. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand correctly that the amendment 
now goes only to an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 “for engineering and economic 
investigations of projects for develop- 
ment and utilization of the waters of 
the Niagara River,” and so forth? Is 
that the amendment as it has been 
modified? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I 
should like in my own time to speak for 
a moment in support of the amendment. 
I think the job ought to be done as long 
as it is within the purview of substantive 
legislation. There is no reason why it 
should not be done, and I hope the 
amendment will prevail. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like to join with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon in what he has just 
said about the amendment. I express 
e hope that the amendment will pre- 
vail, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair understand correctly that in 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York he has changed the figure 
from 82,000,000 to $1,000,000 and has de- 
leted the words “for power purposes”? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN], as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recor at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a statement which I have pre- 
pared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows. 

STATEMENT By SENATOR LEHMAN 

I call up my amendment D to the pend- 
ing bill. 

This amendment proposes a $2,000,000 ap- 
propriation for economic and engineering 
studies in connection with the diversion of 
water for power purposes on the Niagara 
River under the terms of the United States- 
Canadian treaty, ratified by the Senate last 
year. 

This amount was included in tae budget. 
The House committee did not see fit to ap- 
prove this fund, in part on the grounds, I am 
told, that there was no authorization for 
this study. I shall explain in a minute there 
is full and ample authorization for this 
study. 

The Corps of Engineers requested the Sen- 
ate committee for this appropriation. I also 
appeared in support of this expenditure but 
the subcommittee turned it down. I am ad- 
vised informally that the subcommittee in 
taking this action was under the impression 
that this was a new proposal for a new proj- 
ect. The question was likewise raised in the 
subcommittee, I am told, concerning the 
legislative basis for this expenditure. Of 
course, I do not presume to speak for the 
subcommittee nor to describe the reasons for 
the subcommittee’s action. The members 
of the committee can, of course, speak for 
themselves. I merely mention the informa- 
ticn which came to me because it is perti- 
nent to some of the statements I am about 
to make. 

But, first, let me address myself briefly to 
the subject of the Niagara power develop- 
ment itself. The development of additional 
power at Niagara Falls has been dreamed 
of for many years. Here is this vast water- 
fall which has been seen and marveled at, 
as a scenic spectacle, by so many millions 
of our own people and by visitors from all 
parts of the world. Over the escarpment at 
Niagara there rushes, at the peak season of 
the year, 240,000 cubic feet of water per 
second. Some of this vast power potential— 
the greatest single power site on the North 
American Continent has long been under de- 
velopment for power purposes—some by 
Canada and some by private interests in the 
United States. Engineers have been study- 
ing for many years how to capture more of 
this power without impairing the beauty of 
the magnificent Niagara Falls spectacle. 

I am proud to say that the leadership in 
this study was taken by the New York Power 
Authority under authorization and direction 
from me while I was Governor of New York. 

As a result of these studies an ingenious 
method was worked out whereby most of this 
water could be used for power purposes. 
From these studies and developments there 
came the United States-Canadian Treaty of 
1950, ratified by this body on August 9 last 
year. The principal purpose of this treaty 
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was to make it possible for both Canada and 
the United States to divert additional water 
for power purposes. The Niagara is, as the 
Members of this body know, an international 
waterway and the diversion of water for 
power purposes is subject to treaty and joint 
agreement between the two countries. The 
international treaty which previously gov- 
erned was the treaty of 1909 which permitted 
a total diversion of 56,000 cubic feet of water 
per second for power purposes by both coun- 
tries together. Under wartime agreements 
additional diversions were authorized both 
to the United States and Canada but more to 
Canada than to the United States. 

Under the terms of the treaty of 1950 the 
diversions were equalized as between Canada 
and the United States. Each country was 
authorized to use an average total of 65,000 
cubic feet per second, so that at Niagara 
there will be, when this water power is all 
developed, a total capacity of 3,000,000 kilo- 
watts, by far the largest single development 
on this continent and in the world. Each 
country could utilize one-half of that diver- 
sion of water for water-power development. 

I will not go further into the details of 
the treaty arrangements or the proposed 
power development. I only wish to say that 
Canada is already building—Canada is al- 
ready putting up the walls, the dams, and the 
structures necessary to develop her share 
of the power. 

The United States is not yet in a position 
to do this. The detailed specifications and 
the engineering studies on the American 
side of the border have not been completed. 
They have only been started. The Bureau 
o? Power of the Federal Power Commission 
did make a power study in 1949. The de- 
tailed engineering study has yet to be made. 

The Army engineers started that study 
this year. The funds were contained in the 
third supplemental appropriation bill, passed 
earlier this year by the Congress for this 


Item 


Design of structures and power facilities 


Surface and economic studies 
Subsurface investigation 
Model studies. 


Total 
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work in fiscal 1951. The amount voted for 
the Niagara study was $450,000, 

What is here proposed—and it does not 
seem to be clearly understood—is a con- 
tinuation of this study which is now about 
one-third of the way along in time. The 
total cost of the survey is to be $6,000,000. 
The Corps of Engineers says that this is the 
amount that will be required for a com- 
plete study of the power development. 

Under the terms of the treaty with Canada 
we are committed not only to the develop- 
ment of this power but also to the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the beauty of 
the Falls. Certain remedial works are pro- 
vided for by this treaty. The study of these 
remedial works is inseparable from the study 
of the power project, since some of the 
remedial works are required on account of 
the power project. Some funds for the study 
of the remedial works by the Corps of En- 
gineers is contained in the State Depart- 
ment budget. The State Department trans- 
fers these funds to the Army engineers. 
But it would be highly wasteful for the 
engineers to carry on the study of the reme- 
dial works alone without at the same time 
carrying on the study of the power project. 
This is especially true because this survey 
is already under way and the $2,000,000 being 
asked for this year is a mere carrying on of 
the survey project. 

The $2,000,000 would be spent in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Design of structures and power 

ens — $1, 500, 000 
Surface and economic studies 
Subsurface investigation 
Model studies 140, 000 


I have at hand a table giving the detailed 
cost in each of three fiscal years of this 
$6,000,000 project. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this chart in the Recorp at 
this point. 


Allocations 


Total cost 
After 1952 


000, 000 $2, 370, 000 
1, 145, 000 815, 000 
600, 000 300, 000 
255, 000 65, 000 
6, 000, 000 3, 550, 000 


During the consideration of this item in 
the House, the question was raised as to how 
much of the fund requested for this year is 
for a study of the power project alone, and 
how much for the remedial works required 
under the terms of the treaty to preserve and 
enhance the beauty of the falls. 

I am advised by the Corps of Engineers 
that of the $2,000,000, $605,000 can be reck- 
oned as earmarked for the study of the power 
project alone. None of this money can be de- 
fined as intended for the study of the reme- 
dial works alone since money for this purpose 
is being, as I said a moment ago, transferred 
to the Army engineers by the State Depart- 
ment. The balance of the $2,000,000, or 
$1,395,000, is for the study of joint facilities, 
in other words, for facilities which will be 
common both to power and to preserving 
and enhancing the beauty of the spectacle. 
This is the study that needs to be carried 
on to determine what remedial measures will 
be required as a result of the diversion of 
water for power purposes. 

At the opening of my remarks I referred to 
the argument which has been made or rather 
the impression which is held in some quar- 
ters that no authorization exists for this 
study. I have already explained to the Sen- 
ate that this study is already under way. 
The question of whether it was properly 
authorized—if there is a question, and there 
is not—is academic, To fail to appropriate 
these funds at this time would leave the 


survey suspended in midair. I do not think 
the Senate or the Congress would want to do 
this. It would be wasteful, uneconomic, and 
improvident. 

As for the direct question of authoriza- 
tion, this study was certainly authorized, 
in fact, when the Senate consented to the 
treaty. The act of ratification was in itself 
an authorization, This treaty is now part 
of the supreme law of the land. The main 
purpose of the treaty is the development of 
the power. The Senate by a two-thirds vote 
approved that treaty. If that is not authori- 
zation, I do not know what an authorization 
is. It was certainly contemplated and de- 
cided that this water should be utilized and 
that this power should be developed in the 
public interest and for the public benefit. 
When Congress voted the supplemental ap- 
propriation for this project, we took cog- 
nizance of this implicit authorization. 

Finally, just to make doubly sure—al- 
though I did not think it was vital—I sug- 
gested and the Senate Committee on Public 
Works approved a resolution authorizing this 
survey. I offer for the record a copy of the 
resolution approved by the Senate Public 
Works Committee on June 5, 1951. 

Under prevailing practice, the Committee 
on Public Works is authorized to request 
the Corps of Engineers to make studies and 
surveys of this kind. A lump sum is allo- 
cated to the Corps of Engineers for this 
purpose. Such a fund for fiscal 1952 is in- 
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cluded in the bill before us. Obviously, this 
sum of somewhat more than $1,000,000 for 
the entire United States could not be used 
for this major survey. It is a major survey 
because the project is a major project—as 
I said—the biggest single power develop- 
ment on the North American Continent. 
Special funds must be appropriated. The 
authorization is there. What is needed is 
the money. 

I hope and I trust that in the light of 
these facts the Senate will approve the pend- 
ing amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson], I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
between lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 105. No part of the money appropria- 
ated by this act or of the funds made avail- 
able for expenditure by the Panama Canal 
Company by this get which is in excess of 
75 percent of the amount required to pay 
the compensation of all persons the budget 
estimates for personal services heretofore 
submitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 
1952 contemplated would be employed by 
the Department of the Army from appro- 
priations for civil functions or by such com- 
pany, respectively, during such fiscal year 
in the performance of— 

(1) Functions performed by a person des- 
ignated as an information specialist, infor- 
mation and editorial specialist, publications 
and information coordinator, press relations 
officer or counsel, photographer, radio ex- 
pert, television expert, motion-picture ex- 


pert, or publicity expert, or designated by 
any similar title; or 

(2) Functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, edit- 
ing, typing, duplicating, or disseminating 
public information publications or releases, 
radio or television scripts, magazine articles, 
photographs, motion pictures, and similar 
material, 
shall be available to pay the compensation of 
persons performing the functions described 
in (1) or (2). 


On page 17, line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “105” and insert in lieu there- 
of “106.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that only 75 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for the 
personnel activities mentioned in the 
amendment shall be permitted to be ex- 
pended. 

This amendment has been included 
in four appropriation bills. In connec- 
tion with the Interior Department bill 
there was a yea and nay vote, and it was 
adopted by a vote of 60 to 10. It was 
also included in the agricultural bill, the 
Treasury and Post Office bill, and the 
Independence Offices bill. I think it is 
well understood, and I shall not take up 
the time of the Senate to discuss it. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon would like to say that if he had 
not overlooked the matter, he would 
have offered the amendment in com- 
mittee. We were so busy with the vari- 
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ous items that the Senator from Oregon 
completely overlooked it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia is absolutely cor- 
rect. This amendment has already gone 
into four appropriation bills at this ses- 
sion of Congress. It ought to go into this 
bill. So far as I am able to be of service 
in helping the Senator, I shall certainly 
vote for it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to inquire as to 
the necessity for the amendment in this 
particular bill. Does the Senator from 
Virginia have any knowledge as to the 
number of persons engaged in this activ- 
ity? 

Mr. BYRD. It is true that not many 
employees of this type are included in 
this bill. However, there are 25 in jobs 
described as publicity classifications of 
one kind or another, with aggregate 
salaries of $144,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What is the situation 
with respect to the Panama Canal? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not know about the 
Panama Canal. I have not the informa- 
tion with respect to that agency sepa- 


rated. I am speaking of the Corps of 
Engineers. 
Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment af- 


fects both the Panama Canal and the 
Corps of Engineers. - 

Mr. BYRD. So far as I know the 
Panama Canal has no such employees. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have never heard of 
any. 

Mr. BYRD. But the Corps of Engi- 
neers has. 

Mr. HAYDEN, It has a staff engaged 
in this activity. 

Mr. BYRD. It has 25 such employees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I 
understand, this is substantially the 

.Same as the amendment which has been 
placed in four other bills. 

Mr. BYRD. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see no objection 
to it at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Sec. —. No funds or contract authoriza- 
tion made available by this act shall be used 
for the construction of any structure, work, 
or other project unless (1) such construction 
is certified by the Secretary of Defense to be 
essential to national security, or (2) the 
Director of the Budget shall certify that the 
construction of such structure, work, or 
other project has been commenced prior to 
the enactment of this act, and substantial 
detriment to the interests of the United 
States will result if the proposed further 
construction is not carried out. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that this amend- 
ner is legislation on an appropriation 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
is no question but that the amendment 
is legislation. I so stated yesterday at 
the time I submitted the amendment. 
At that time I filed notice under the rule 
of a motion to suspend the rule. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment in line 5, after the figure “(2),” 
by adding the words “the Director of the 
Budget shall certify that.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide one, that 
construction work on any new project 
shall be suspended until such time as the 
Secretary of Defense shall certify that 
the construction of the project is es- 
sential to our national defense, or two, 
if the project be partially completed the 
Director of the Budget shall certify that 
the suspension would result in an un- 
necessary loss to the Government. 

This amendment is in line with the 
policy followed during World War II, 
at which time President Roosevelt issued 
a directive suspending construction work 
on all nonessential public work pro- 
grams. It is in line with the Presiden- 
tial directive issued by President Tru- 
man under date of August 5, 1950, in 
which he, too, authorized suspension of 
all public works programs which were 
not essential to our national defense, or 
upon which work had not progressed to 
the point where suspension would result 
in a loss. The only difference is that 
this time the Presidential directive is 
not working to the extent that it did 
during World War II. Therefore I pro- 
pose to write it in as mandatory. 

In January of this year I sent a let- 
ter to the Director of the Budget and 
asked for an itemized breakdown of the 
projects which had been suspended as 
a result of the Presidential directive of 
last August. I received a reply which I 
intend to incorporate in the RECORD 
later, showing that a total of $96,779,928 
worth of projects were suspended since 
last July under this directive but we now 
find that practically all of them have 
been restored under this bill, yet no one 
will claim the emergency is over. 

My amendment would repose the au- 
thority, as we did during World War II, 
first in the Secretary of Defense, and 
second in the Director of the Budget, 
to determine whether or not projects 
should be continued, or whether they 
should be postponed for the duration of 
the emergency but it would make such 
determination mandatory before spend- 
ing the money. 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
that we are going to have a hard time 
to raise sufficient money to pay for the 
essential expenditures this year. I see 
no reason why we should not go on rec- 
ord as being in favor of suspending all 
nonessential public-works programs. 
That is exactly what we are asking every 
individual American citizen and every 
businessman to do. We are asking them 
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to curtail all nonessential expenditures, 
It is only proper that the Government 
should set the example. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Delaware to the fact 
that sometimes the stoppage of work 
costs the Federal Government great sums 
of money. In some cases it is not a sav- 
ing, but a great loss. In 1942 the con- 
struction of the Kanopolis Dam in Kan- 
sas was stopped. A contract had been 
let for the completion of the dam for 
$9,000,000. The work commenced again 
in 1945, and it cost $12,000,000 to com- 
plete the dam. Sometimes it is a rather 
expensive proposition, and we do not 
gain, but lose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Kansas. What we are 
doing today might well result in a sim- 
ilar loss. But I point out to the Sen- 
ator that exactly the same argument 
could be made by every man who post- 
poned the construction of his home dur- 
ing World War II and waited until after 
the war to complete it in order to save 
materials for Government use. We all 
know that increased prices are largely 
the result of inflation, and inflation is 
the result of the deficit-spending pro- 
grams of the Government, something 
which the Senator and I together have 
the responsibility for correcting, but 
which we cannot correct unless we stop 
voting for appropriations. Surely we are 
not attempting to justify these expendi- 
tures today on the basis the purchasing 
power of the dollar will be lower. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLiAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware why he places 
the determination, under the first con- 
dition, in the hands of the Secretary of 
Defense? The language he uses is: 
“unless (1) such construction is certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Defense to be 
essential to national security.” 

In connection with that question I 
point out that the Secretary of Defense 
does not have direct access to, nor is he 
responsible for, various phases of the 
national defense which come under the 
jurisdiction of the National Production 
Authority, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, or the National Defense Electric 
Power Authority. In other words, the 
Secretary of Defense is to be asked to 
pass upon the relativity to the national 
security of projects whose relationship 
or value rests upon their production of 
power or their contribution to national 
security, in many phases which might 
not be military. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The reason I 
specify the Secretary of Defense is that 
I made inquiry as to which one of the 
various departments should be selected. 
This was the name suggested. I do not 
care whether we select the Secretary of 
Defense or someone else, provided we 
carry out the principle. During World 
War II, the authority was placed with 
the Army. Under the unification pro- 
gram it was thought that the Secretary 
of Defense should be the one to do the 
certification. It makes no difference 
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who we select. The principle is there, 
und I know and the Senator knows 
that the duty will not be carried out per- 
sonally by the Secretary of Defense. He 
will delegate the authority to someone 
else. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I have great respect for 
the Secretary of Defense and for the 
position which he occupies. However, 
it is natural that the Secretary of De- 
fense should be concerned with projects 
of a military character and their essen- 
tiality to our national security. He does 
not propose to pass upon, nor do we ask 
him to pass upon, the allocation of ma- 
terials for example. We have established 
an agency under Mr. Johnson to handle 
the allocation of materials, and such an 
agency must consider the contribution 
of allocations to the national economy 
and to the productive ability of the Na- 
tion. The Secretary of Defense, I fear, 
would be limited by his interpretation of 
the military phases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from South Dakota wish to 
suggest someone other than the Secre- 
tary of Defense? If that is his only ob- 
jection, I will say that I do not care 
whether it is to be done by the Secretary 

_ of Defense or someone else. I am only 
interested in having the projects held up 
until they are certified as essential to 
national security. I shall be very glad 
to consider any proposal the Senator 
from South Dakota wishes to make in 
that respect. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, the Senator 
from South Dakota has not had an op- 
portunity fully to consider the amend- 
ment. It has been made available only 
today. However, I know that in 1948, 
when we passed the bill augmenting the 
Air Force, a limitation was placed in the 
bill which required the President to cer- 
tify its essentiality to the defense pro- 
gram on the theory that he, rather than 
the Secretary of the Air Force, should 
pass upon the necessity in relation to 
the total defense picture. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Yı 


8 : Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. As an additional an- 
swer I suggest that there is no better 
certifying agency than the Congress of 
the United States and the Appropria- 
tions Committees, the members of which 
give very careful and meticulous scru- 
tiny to all appropriation bills. I am one 
who believes that it is far better to con- 
duct the business of the Government, 
which is the responsibility of the legis- 
lature by Congress, instead of turning 
the duty over to any one man or agency. 

Mr. . I may say to the 
senior Senator from South Dakota that 
he Knows as well as I do that it is a 
physical impossibility for individual 
Members of the Senate to decide, as to 
all projects, whether or not they will 
contribute to the national defense. 
For example, we would not know 
whether the Government was planning 
to build a defense plant in a certain 
area. Members of the Senate do not 
have such knowledge at the time a vote 
is taken. 
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The procedure I suggest was followed 
during World War II. It worked out 
very well, and saved millions. It should 
be followed at this time when we are in 
another war. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Delaware refers to the in- 
ability of Senators to determine whether 
a project is essential to the national de- 
fense, he may refer to the Senator from 
Delaware, if he were dealing with a 
project in the Middle West, or to the 
Senator from South Dakota, if the latter 
were dealing with a project in the State 
of Delaware. However, the committee 
of the Senate which is duly constituted 
to consider such matters, headed by the 
very eminent Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKELLAR], has the whole picture 
presented before it. It hears all the wit- 
nesses, both pro and con. It is probably 
in a much better position to consider 
the relationship of these projects to na- 
tional defense than any one individual 
Senator. The committee has the bene- 
fit of a long-term study. Most of the 
members of the committee have been 
Members of this body for many years. 
I can think of no individual or agency 
down town which would be better able to 
determine the value of projects to the 
national defense than the Subcommittee 
on Army Civil Functions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To show the Senator 
from South Dakota how much attention 
is paid to individual Senators by the 
Army engineers, I call attention to a 
personal experience where I failed to 
stop a project in my own State. Last 
year, on August 14, 1950, during the 
debate on the civil functions bill, I pro- 
posed a similar amendment. At that 
time I made the statement that there 
were many projects all over the country 
which should be suspended during a 
time when we were engaged in a war in 
Korea. 

After making that statement I named 
a project in my own State which I felt 
could be postponed for the duration of 
the emergency. I named the Indian 
River project near my home town of 
Millsboro, Del. I stated that the project 
would not contribute one iota to the 
national defense of our country, and 
that it should be suspended for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. I stated that 
there were many similar projects all over 
the country. A few days later I re- 
ceived a letter from the Philadelphia 
regional office of the Corps of Engineers. 
I now read the letter, which was mailed 
by Colonel Gesler on August 15, 1950, 
the day following my naming the proj- 
ect, on the floor of the Senate: 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
PHILADELPHIA 


DISTRICT, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 15, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I have been di- 
rected by higher authority to terminate the 
contract with J. A. LaPorte for dredging the 
channel in Indian River to Millsboro. This 
action was in line with a Presidential direc- 
tive to defer, curtail, or slow down those 
civil public works projects which do not 
directiy contribute to defense or to civilian 
requirements essential in the changed in- 
ternational situation. 
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Knowing your interest in Indian River, I 
thought you should be informed first hand 
of the action taken and the reason therefor. 

Very truly yours, 
E. Z. GESLER, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Dis- 
trict Engineer. 


The next day I sent the following let- 
ter to Colonel Gesler supporting his de- 
cision: 

Aveust 16, 1950. 
Col. E. E. GESLER, 
District Engineer, Department of 
the Army, Corps of Engineers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear COLONEL GESLER: I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of August 15, 1950, in 
which you state that you are terminating the 
contract for dredging the channel in Indian 
River to Millsboro in accordance with a Pres- 
idential directive to defer, curtail, or slow 
down those civil public-works projects which 
do not directly contribute to defense or to 
civilian requirements essential in the 
changed international situation. 

While I am very much interested in this 
project since it is close to my home town, 
I shall support your decision to postpone 
this work for the duration of the emergency. 
I feel that under the existing circumstances 
it is important that work on all projects 
which are not directly essential to our na- 
tional defense should be suspended. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J, WILLIAMS, 


I may say that my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], joined me in support- 
ing this decision, as did the Representa- 
tive from my State. There was no ob- 
jection to the decision to defer the proj- 
ect by the local communities, chambers 
of commerce, or any other local organi- 
zation. I talked with all of them and I 
told them I thought this was a project 
which should be suspended for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. Everyone agreed. 
Not one letter or telegram was sent in 
by anyone that I know of asking that the 
decision should be reversed. 

Mr. President, I was very much sur- 
prised 6 months later to see the dredging 
machines in the area working on the 
project. In this instance the project 
had not been started, and while it would 
be one of great merit in normal times, 
it was not essential under existing con- 
ditions. 

Mr. President, that is an example of 
what I have in mind, and a repetition 
of which I seek to avoid under this 
amendment. Every representative of 
the area went on record that the work 
should be suspended. I was the sponsor 
of the project, yet I felt it could be sus- 
pended, and still the engineers insisted 
upon the work proceeding. Obviously 
it is impossible to get the Army engineers 
to turn back any money. It is very clear 
that they will not do it. 

Mr. President, all we are asking is that 
we suspend public-works projects which 
are nonessential. That is exactly what 
the President of the United States says 
he intends to do anyway. It is exactly 
what he said he was going to do when he 
suspended the project in Delaware. The 
project I have mentioned was one of the 
projects involved in the $96,000,000 worth 
of projects that were originally sus- 
pended, but most of which have since 
been resumed, All that we are getting 
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under the existing Presidential directive 
is lip service to economy. 

I believe that everyone recognizes the 
fact that even at the height of the last 
war we were in no graver situation finan- 
cially than we are in today. Today we 
have a debt of approximately $256,000,- 
000,000. 

We have a proposed budget, as received 
from the President of nearly $100,000,- 
000,000, which is almost equal to the 
maximum expenditures at the peak of 
World War II. 

We are being told when we are asked 
to make the military appropriations, that 
we are on the verge of world war III. 
No Member of the Senate can even visu- 
alize the amount of the expenditures and 
authorizations which would be neces- 
sary in a third world war. So I think 
we have no alternative but to suspend 
every public-works program which pos- 
sibly can be suspended. 

The only reason why these projects 

would cost more money in the projected 
future when the present emergency is 
over is that by that time the dollar would 
be worth even less than it is worth today, 
and that is a very poor argument. Let 
us direct our energy toward protecting 
the value of the American dollar. 
_ Surely, if we ask the American people 
to curtail their purchases, the Govern- 
ment itself should practice what it is 
preaching. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, during an era of an unbalanced 
budget or an era of national uncer- 
tainty—both of which eras seem to ex- 
tend considerably ahead of us on the 
calendar of time—it is wise to practice 
economy. However, the Senator’s pro- 
posal is in the case cf projects of the 
kind to which his amendment refers to 
let the determination of the question of 
their construction rest in the military 
branch of the Government. In my opin- 
ion, that would be a very dangerous step 
to take in connection with any phase of 
Government activity, namely, to turn 
such matters over to the military, be- 
cause, in my opinion, those matters re- 
late not only to the national defense but 
also to the entire economy of the Nation. 
So I believe it would be most dangerous 
to allow the military to determine what 
projects of that sort should legitimately 
be built, inasmuch as when those proj- 
ects are actually in operation they in- 
crease the revenue on which the people 
pay taxes. Therefore, this matter in- 
volves the consideration of where proj- 
ects should legitimately be built in order 
to protect against such situations, for 
instance, as the one which recently de- 
veloped in Kansas City, namely, the 
flood which has seriously jeopardized the 
national economy. 

This is not a matter of black or white 
as related to the national defense. The 
problems of the national economy are so 
vast that I do not believe the Military 
Establishment has either the time or the 
talent to weigh and analyze all the fac- 
tors involved and then determine 
whether in the over-all picture a par- 
ticular project should be constructed. 

Certainly if the Senator from Dela- 
ware shares with me, as I am sure he 
does, devotion to preservation of the 
constitutional processes of our Govern- 
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ment, he realizes that the collective judg- 
ment of the Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate, when 
acting in accordance with their con- 
stitutional duties, should be better, in 
connection with reaching a decision of 
this sort, than the judgment of one in- 
dividual, no matter how highly placed 
or how highly regarded he may be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 worth of proj- 
ects now proposed to be appropriated 
for in this bill have already been certi- 
fied by the Corps of Engineers and the 
Burcau of the Budget as being nonessen- 
tial. Yet the Congress, following the old 
logrolling procedure of “You vote for 
my projects, and I will vote for yours,” 
has placed in this bill provision for ap- 
propriations for those projects. Those 
projects have been certified as not being 
essential in connection with the national 
emergency, and no statement has been 
made by either the Corps of Engineers 
or anyone else as to why appropriations 
for those projects should be made at 
this time. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget admitted that only in the case 
of three or four of the projects has the 
Bureau of the Budget reversed its origi- 
nal position and its original view that 
construction of the projects should be 
suspended. 

Yet now we are about to vote on ap- 
propriations for all those projects, and 
we are also about to vote on appropria- 
tions for proposed new construction, 
many of which have been classified as 
nonessential. 

Mr. MUNDT. That depends on how 
the Senator defines the word “non- 
essential.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not define it; 
the Bureau of the Budget defined it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Very well; that agency 
defined it. 

If essential projects are defined as 
those which involve the production of 
atomic bombs or jet planes, that is one 
thing. However, I consider such mat- 
ters from the concept of the entire 
national economy, in connection with 
which certain projects are essential to 
the protection of the Nation in connec- 
tion with flood control, for instance, or 
essential in connection with the expan- 
sion of the national production in such 
a way as to increase the revenue on the 
basis of which taxes can be paid. 

We also have the question of expand- 
ing the tax base by making available to 
the people more profits on the basis of 
which they can pay taxes, In that con- 
nection, these projects are highly 
essential. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say that for 
the past 20 years we have been expand- 
ing the tax base, until today the tax 
base is so thin that it will hardly support 
the country. Of course, I can under- 
stand the position of the Senator from 
South Dakota, because two of the proj- 
ects which were stricken out or curtailed 
last year are now provided for in this 
bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Which two projects 
does the Senator from Delaware have in 
mind? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I refer to the Fort 
Randall Reservoir and the Oahe Reser- 
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voir, both of which were certified last 
year by the Bureau of the Budget as be- 
ing projects which could be curtailed 
without resulting in either material loss 
to the Federal Government or material 
danger to the national defense. Both 
were classified as not being necessary to 
the national defense. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator to 
wait; I shall yield in a minute or two. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, both 
those projects were included in the 
budget last year, and construction on 
both of them has started. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, but both of 
them were curtailed. 

Mr. CASE. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator to wait a minute, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 
Does he yield at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at this time. 

Let me say that all these projects in 
this report were either stricken out or 
curtailed by means of the Presidential 
directive. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is mistaken, because 
more than $30,000,000 was spent on one 
of them this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, because I know he 
wishes to make a statement on this point. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the infor- 
mation the Senator from Delaware has is 
wrong, because the Fort Randall project 
was not stricken out, Thirty million 
dollars, approximately, was spent on the 
construction of that project this year. 

In regard to the construction on that 
project this year, let me say that I saw 
the work being done. I saw the tunnels 
being driven. I know that project was 
not stricken out. 

I know that the Oahe Reservoir proj- 
ect was not stricken out. Some 
$3,000,000 was spent on it this year, in 
addition to previous amounts, making a 
total of approximately $9,000,000. 

If the information the Senator from 
Delaware has just given us is the kind 
of information on which he is basing 
his statement, and the kind of infor- 
mation on which he says he is striking at 
my heart, let me say that he is entirely 
mistaken, because neither of those proj- 
ects was stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 
$465,000 for the Fort Randall Reservoir 
was impounded, with instructions to stop 
construction of the project when the 
money otherwise available was spent. 

In the case of the Oahe Reservoir, 
$1,400,000 was impounded from the ap- 
propriations made last year, and that 
amount was turned back. That cer- 
tainly was curtailment in each instance. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will con- 
sult the hearings, he will find that in- 
stead of having the Fort Randall project 
stricken out, an additional allocation of 
$2,900,000 was made last year, under a 
directive to expedite the work on the 
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project, and instead of being reduced 
that project actually received an addi- 
tional allocation of $2,900,000 during the 
year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It received the allo- 
caiion of which the Senator is speaking 
by reason of the fact that the appro- 
priation was passed on by the committees 
and was made by the Congress prior to 
the war. But after the war broke out, 
on August 5 the President issued a di- 
rective, and these projects were resur- 
veyed—the Senator can check with the 
committee on this point—and from the 
over-all appropriations that money was 
taken, in the case of these projects, re- 
spectively. 

The project might have more money 
available for it this year than was avail- 
able for it last year—I am not debating 
that point, but I say that both projects 
were curtailed last year under the classi- 
fication of the Presidential directive. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Delaware realize that if 
work on the projects were stopped now, 
that step would be one of the most ex- 
travagant steps the Government could 
undertake, because of the consequent de- 
terioration which would occur and be- 
cause of the cost of moving out heavy 
machinery? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that event, those 
projects would not be affected by this 
amendment. This amendment provides 
that in the case of public-works projects 
on which construction has reached a 
point where, if terminated, the result 
would be a material loss because of the 
moving out of heavy machinery, and so 
forth, the amendment shall not apply. 
Certainly I would not advocate stopping 
work under conditions which would re- 
sult in greater cost, because of money 
spent in taking out heavy machinery and 
because of the deterioration of materials, 
than the cost of continuing the construc- 
tion. 

This amendment calls for the making 
of all curtailments which can possibly 
be made without resulting in a loss. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. MUNDT. I repeat, though, that 
the Senator’s amendment transfers from 
Congress the responsibility which Con- 
gress should exercise, and turn it over 
to some bureau, some agency, some de- 
partment, or some executive official. 
That is a long step in the direction of the 
kind of authoritarian government in 
which the Senator and I do not believe; 
a long step in the direction of the mili- 
tarization of our economy; and if in 
conditions like these we are willing to 
turn the whole economy over to the mili- 
tary, to turn over to them the authority 
to make determinations and decisions as 
to what is good for the Federal economy, 
certainly in the predictable future the 
Senate is going to have a very difficult 
job in order to justify its existence, if 
we are not going to act upon our own re- 
sponsibility. Our committees have gone 
into all this. Our committees have sat, 
day after day, week after week, hear- 
ing testimony, examining the evidence, 
and looking at the maps. They have 
made inspection trips. On the basis of 
their collective judgment, which cer- 
tainly is better than the part time at- 
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tention which the Secretary of Defense 
can give to the subject in the middle of 
a war—they have decided that these 
projects should be continued; and to va- 
cate that authority is a dangerous step 
and dangerous precedent which I am 
certain would come back to plague the 
Senator from Delaware on another oc- 
casion, or in another instance, on a dif- 
ferent kind of legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator that the only time I would con- 
sider such a step would be during a 
war—and according to my books, we 
are in a war now. The Senator from 
South Dakota was a Member of the 
Congress during World War II; I was 
not. Did the Senator oppose this same 
proposal during World War II? Did he 
then oppose the turning of this power 
over to President Roosevelt, during 
World War II? 

Mr. MUNDT. In World War II, we 
did not then have the precedent we now 
have. Work on some of the projects 
was very erroneously stopped, and, as a 
consequence, a great loss was sustained 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Congress made the 
precedent in World War II, and I am 
merely following the precedent which 
the Senator helped to make in World 
War II, because it worked effectively 
during World War II in cutting the ex- 
penditures under the civil-functions bill 
by around 40 to 50 percent. 

Mr. MUNDT. On the record of re- 
sults in World War II, I suggest the Sen- 
ator withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That depends upon 
whether we want to raise or lower ex- 
penditures. I may say it is the only way 
by which we can cut down these appro- 
priations. Those who wish to continue 
these appropriations at all events, re- 
gardless of whether the projects are 
essential, no doubt think they should 
vote against the amendment; but, if we 
want to curtail the nonessential public- 
works programs for the duration of the 
present emergency, we should vote for 
the suspension of rules, which would be 
a vote for the amendment. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from Delaware made his motion 
to suspend the rules? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I made the mo- 
tion. I thought I did, but, if not, I make 
the motion now. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read this simple amendment to 
the Senate. I do not see how it can pos- 
sibly be supported. It reads: 

No funds or contract authorizations made 
available by this act shall be used for the 
construction of any structure, work, or other 
project unless (1) such construction is cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Defense to be es- 
sential to national security— 


If that amendment were adopted, and 
if that certification were required, no 
work could be done. I continue— 
or (2) the Director of the Budget shall 
certify— 

I do not know what that means. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment, 
please. I continue— 
the construction of such structure, work, or 
other project has been commenced prior to 
the enactment of this act, and substantial 
detriment to the interests of the United 


-States will result if the proposed further 


construction is not carried out. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Tennessee to the 
fact that such a survey has already been 
made as to certain projects and is on 
file with the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the projects have 
already been certified, then why put this 
provision into this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because there are 
several projects which are not on the 
essential list. The Senator’s committee 
ignored these recommendations, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not abolish 
the Senate, the House, and the President, 
and simply turn everything over to the 
Director of the Budget or to the Secre- 
tary of Defense? That seems to be the 
idea. The committee worked on this bill 
for weeks, for months, indeed, it has 
worked on it for many years; and, now 
that we have finished the bill, an amend- 
ment is proposed which would simply 
turn the power of decision as to projects 
over to two men, or possibly to one of two 
men, I do not know which one the Sen- 
ator is going to designate to undo our 
work, 

But that is not the main reason why 
I say the amendment should be rejected. 
It is that the testimony before the com- 
mittee shows that when construction 
work is stopped as we have a right to 
stop it under contracts made with con- 
tractors, we must pay for such stoppage. 
The amount that would involve, as testi- 
fied to by the engineers, would be one- 
third on each contract. There are seven 
contracts for work on projects covered 
by the bill which are now under construc- 
tion, and which are between one-fourth 
and three-fourths completed. Let us 
suppose that one contract calls for con- 
struction work to cost $300,000. Does the 
Senator know what it would cost to stop 
the work on that contract? It would cost 
$100,000. If the contract cost is $3,000,- 
000, ceasing work would cost the United 
States Government $1,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Tennessee 
to indicate that all these contracts have 
been written on the basis of the Gov- 
ernment paying one-third of the cost 
of the projects in the event they are 
canceled? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. The tes- 
timony was that the cost to the Govern- 
ment, in case of stoppage, would be about 
33% percent. If that is the case, why 
in the world should we delegate to one 
man or another the power to stop what 
we have begun? Senators, we cannot do 
that with self-respect. I am surprised 
at my distinguished friend from Dela- 
ware, when he offers such an amend- 
ment. Why dces he want to turn such 
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power over to two men, when he does 
not know who they will be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I might call to the 
attention of the Senator from Tennes- 
see the fact that the two men who are 
so apparently untrustworthy in the eyes 
of some of the Senators are the same 
two men who, within a few days, are 
going to be handed nearly $60,000,000,000 
to be expended during the next 12 
months. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator 
is entirely mistaken about that. The 
Senator has not got his figures right. 
The Senator ought to study these mat- 
ters somewhat. It would be very wise 
for him to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much money 
will the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate propose to turn over to the Sec- 
retary of Defense for expenditure during 
the next 12 months? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is an entirely 
different thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is the same Sec- 
retary of Defense to whom I have re- 
ferred, and the amount is around $60,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Delaware may think this is a good 
amendment, but I am unable to see 
how any man of common sense would 
feel that way about it. I do not mean 
to say the Senator from Delaware is 
not a man of common sense, because he 
is. Someone has simply fooled him into 
offering an amendment like this, which 
would allow either of the two men to 
undo everything the Congress is doing 
in the bill. I hope the amendment will 
be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in order 
that the record may be clear with re- 
spect not merely to Fort Randall and 
Oahe Reservoir, but also with respect to 
other projects, and the application of the 
amendment or rider in the bill last year, 
I should like to say that I have consulted 
the letter to which the Senator from 
Delaware was referring. 

I note that under the heading “South 
Dakota” there is listed Fort Randall 
Reservoir. In 1951 the amount allowed 
by the House for this project was $33,- 
000,000, which goes a long way from 
striking out the project, as the Senator 
from Delaware had been led to believe 
had happened. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that 
these particular projects had been 
stricken out. I said the work was cur- 
tailed or suspended on both projects, 
which action was taken under the Pres- 
idential directive. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that the work on these 
projects came under that classification, 
Mr. CASE. I cannot quite agree with 
the Senator from Delaware on that 
point. I might suggest to him that, as 
I recall the action taken last year, the 
President was directed to save a certain 
amount of money, something like $60,- 
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000,000, out of the total appropriation. 
In order to get that $60,000,000 the Chief 
of Engineers was asked to pick up little 
savings here and there. 

What the Senator for South Dakota 
objected to in the remarks of the Senator 
from Delaware was the statement that 
these projects had been stricken out. 
When there is a project which receives 
approximately $30,000,000, under a direc- 
tive to save $60,000,000 in the total pic- 
ture, and we find chances to save $400,- 
000 or to spend that much, that is a 
long way from striking out the project. 
During fiscal year 1952 new contracts for 
the penstock and spillway stage II work 
will add an estimated $20,790,000 to the 
commitments. In other words, the com- 
mitments amount to a total of approxi- 
mately $110,000,000. So that the proj- 
ect is a long way from being stricken out, 
It was to that remark that I took excep- 
tion. I want to apologize for the energy 
with which I expressed myself, but I did 
not like the inference that the Senator 
from South Dakota was being stricken 
close to his heart in connection with 
this project. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to read 
from a letter dated January 15, 1951, 
received from Col. W. E. Potter, Corps 
of Engineers, as follows: 

Reference is made to my letter of Decem- 
ber, 19, 1950, in reply to your letter of Decem- 
ber 15, requesting a breakdown by States 
and projects of all public-works programs 
and the amount of appropriations involved, 
which have been suspended since the out- 
break of the war in Korea in line with the 
Presidential directive. 


I call attention to the fact that this 
has to do only with those projects in 
connection with the Presidential direc- 
tive. The Senator from South Dakota 
did not read the entire letter. 

Mr. CASE. I read the heading under 
South Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but it covers 47 
States, and it refers to all of them. I 
read further from the letter: 

The amounts shown as suspended on the 
enclosed lists reflect deferment of work from 
that program proposed in the 1951 appro- 
priation bill as passed by the Senate. The 
total reduction from the program in the 
Senate bill amounts to approximately 
$127,000,000. 


This letter proceeds to point out that 
part of that was the result of cuts by 
the Senate to which the Senator from 
South Dakota referred and that the re- 
mainder, totaling $96,800,000, was the 
result of action under the Presidential 
directive. I am not objecting to this 
action, but to the fact that practically 
all of the projects are now being re- 
stored. That is why my amendment is 
necessary. It will make the saving 
mandatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
Senator from Delaware to suspend the 
rules. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER There is 
obviously not a sufficient number of 
seconds. 

Mr. WILLIAMs. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hickenlooper McKellar 
Benton Hill McMahon 
Bricker Hoey Monroney 
Bridges Holland Moody 
Cain Humphrey Mundt 
Capehart Hunt Neely 
Carlson Ives Nixon 

Case Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Chavez Johnston, S. OC. Pastore 
Clements Kefauver Russell 
Connally Kerr Saltonstall 
Cordon Kilgore Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Smathers 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, Maine 
Eastland Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Ferguson Malone Underwood 
Frear Maybank Welker 
Fulbright McCarran Wherry 
Green McCarthy Wiley 
Hendrickson McClellan Wiliams 
Hennings „McFarland 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to suspend the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. å 

The Senators from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. Rosertson], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JoHNnson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SraRR MAN] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUTLER], and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. JENNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the Senator from Maine IMr. 
BREWSTER], the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin and Mr. Durr], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN], the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tart], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Akri! and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Toney] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 24, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Bennett Frear Nixon 
Benton Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bricker Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Bridges Ives Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Lodge Thye 
Douglas McCarthy Welker 
Ecton Monroney Wiley 
Ferguson Moody Williams 

NAYS—44 
Cain Holland McClellan 
Capehart Humphrey McFarland 
Carlson Hunt McKellar 
Case Johnson, Tex. McMahon 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Mundt 
Clements Kefauver Neely 
Connally Kerr O'Conor 
Dworshak Kilgore Pastore 
Eastland Knowland Russell 
Ellender Lehman Schoeppel 
Fulbright Long Smathers 
Green Magnuson Stennis 
Hennings Malone Underwood 
Hill Maybank Wherry 
Hoey McCarran 

NOT VOTING—28 

Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Anderson Hayden Robertson 
Brewster Jenner Smith, N. O. 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Sparkman 
Butler, Nebr. Kem Taft 
Byrd Langer Tobey 
Dirksen Martin Watkins 
Duff Millikin Young 
Flanders Morse 
George Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 24, the nays are 44, 
Two-thirds of the Senators present not 
having voted in the affirmative, the mo- 
tion is not agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and myself, I 
send to the desk a motion and ask that 
it be stated. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Themo- 
tion submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan will be stated. 
| ‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 4386) be re- 
committed to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to reduce the 
total appropriations provided in the bill to 
a sum not in excess of 90 percent of the 
budget estimates. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not debate this motion at length, 
because I think the Senate is very famil- 
iar with this question. We had a tie vote 
today, 38 to 38, on a 10-percent cut in 
one of the items. The Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from 
Michigan feel that the Senate should 
speak and ask the committee to take 
the bill back and rewrite it so as to ap- 
propriate 90 percent of the budget esti- 
mates and supplemental estimates which 
came from the Budget Director. They 
amount to $662,437,843. Ten percent of 
that is $66,243,784. That would leave to 
be appropriated $596,194,059. 

The bill as it stands, together with the 
amendments, would appropriate $638,- 
578,213. If we subtract 10 percent, it 
will leave a net reduction of $42,384,154. 

I hope that the Senate will ask the 
committee, on the advice of the engi- 
neers, to reduce the total budget esti- 
mates by 10 percent, or to 90 percent 
of the total amount. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Does the motion in- 
clude all items, budgeted and nonbudg- 


eted? 
That is entirely up 


Mr. FERGUSON. 
to the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the Senate 
ought to make the cut apply to all budg- 
eted items, and any other items still in 
the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The motion would 
apply to everything in the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. If it does not apply to 
items which are nonbudgeted, they go 
out first. If the Senator wishes to make 
his motion apply to 90 percent of all the 
projects on which there is a budget esti- 
mate, as well as those which are non- 
budgeted, it makes a different motion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The committee has 
reduced the amount of the budget and 
the supplemental budget by $25,159,630. 
This proposal would apply to an item 
whether it was budgeted or not. It would 
make a cut of 10 percent of the total of 
the budget and the supplemental budg- 
et. In other words, it would reduce 
the amount by $42,000,000-plus, from the 
total budget estimate and the supple- 
mental budget estimates. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may offer an 
amendment to the motion? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be glad to yield 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada be permitted to yield, with- 
out losing the floor, in order that I may 
offer an amendment to the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the motion, in the last 
line, after the word “budget” to insert 
the words “and nonbudget.“ 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] has 
the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada may yield so that I may ask 
a question of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. MALONE. Ishall be glad to yield 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada may yield to me for the 
purpose of asking a question of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, without his losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
explain his proposed amendment of my 
motion? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be very glad 
to make an explanation. I want to in- 
clude nonbudgeted items in the mo- 
tion, because there are some projects 
which have been adopted on which there 
were no budget estimates. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Therefore, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska feels that if we add 
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such items the 10 percent cut will come 
from the total figure? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to modify my 
motion so as to include the words sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. WHERRY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the motion, as modi- 
fied, stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] desires 
to have the modified motion stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the motion, as 
modified, as follows: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 4386) be re- 
committed to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to reduce the 
total appropriations provided in the bill to a 
sum not in excess of 90 percent of the budget 
and nonbudget estimates. 


Mr. WHERRY. Items, not estimates. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What is a nonbudget 
estimate? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Ne- 
braska offered an amendment to the 
pending motion. It may be necessary to 
clarify it. I am referring to projects for 
which there are no budget estimates, 
If a 10-percent cut is made, my under- 
standing is that an item on which no 
cel estimate has been made goes out 

st. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe the Senator 
is correct in his understanding, but that 
still does not clarify the motion, because 
his motion speaks of nonbudget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. WHERRY. I mean nonbudget 
items for which no budget estimates 
have been made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is not the way 
the clerk read the motion, as modified. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask that it be read 
again. This matter came up only on the 
spur of the moment. I refer to non- 
budget items on which there are no 
budget estimates. I am willing to use 
any language in that respect which will 
carry out what I am attempting to do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wanted to 
understand what I was being asked to 
vote on. I could not vote on any non- 
budget estimate, because there is no such 
thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Items on which there 
are no budget estimates. I am satisfied 
that every Senator understands the lan- 
guage. The 10-percent cut will apply 
clear across the board on items on which 
there are budget estimates and on items 
on which there are no budget estimates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Michigan 
modifying his motion accordingly? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so modified. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting bit of information for the Sen- 
ate may be that Mr. Remington, who is 
now in the penitentiary for betraying his 
country, was Acting Chief of the Stabili- 
zation Division of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion in 1946, 
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when the President wrote his letter, 
dated August 2, 1946, ordering the cur- 
tailment of flood control work. As the 
result of that letter, directive No. 128 of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion was made. It was entitled 
“Limitations on Federal Construction.” 

It could reasonably be assumed that 
Mr. Remington, then the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Stabilization Division, either 
wrote the directive or was consulted 
about it. It has already been estab- 
lished by the Corps of Engineers that if 
the dams approved by Congress had 
been constructed little damage would 
have been done by the recent Missouri 
Valley flood. 

In his letter of August 2, 1946, the 
President wrote, in part: 


In accordance with this deferment pro- 
gram, I ask you to take steps to limit ex- 
penditures and commitments for future ex- 
penditures where possible, through postpone- 
ment of work on all projects which can be 
deferred. I would like you to so plan your 
work program that maximum total expendi- 
tures will not exceed $95,000,000 for fiood 
control for fiscal 1947 and $110,000,000 for 
fiscal 1948. Likewise, will you limit the 
expenditures for rivers and harbors and re- 
lated work to $90,000,000 for fiscal 1947 and 
$95,000,000 for fiscal 1948? Within the latter 
two limitations, I will expect you to hold the 
expenditures for new work in each year to 
$25,000,000. In addition I ask you to explore 
and recommend any possible further reduc- 
tions, especially for fiscal 1947, below the 
figures above mentioned for flood control 
and river and harbor work. For other civil 
functions, such as cemetery operations, I 
would like to have your judgment as to the 
possibility of planning an expenditure pro- 
gram in consonance with the above efforts 
toward expenditure limitation. 


Further along in the letter the Presi- 
dent said: 

The Acting Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget has heretofore informed you that I 
plan for 1948 not only to balance the budget 
but to manage the fiscal program of the 
Government so that a substantial surplus 
may be used in the reduction of the national 
debt. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the copy of the 
letter from the President to the Secre- 


tary. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 2, 1946. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: The Acting Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget has hereto- 
fore informed you that I plan for 1948 not 
only to balance the budget but to manage 
the fiscal program of the Government so that 
a substantial surplus may be used in the 
reduction of the national debt. If this is to 
be accomplished and we are to continue with 
a balanced budget in subsequent years, it is 
essential that we hold back our capital out- 
lay for construction so that we do not com- 
mit the Government to heavy expenditures 
either for fiscal 1947 or for subsequent years 
by initiating too much work at this time. 
We must go ahead with some programs that 
are absolutely necessary, such as the veterans’ 
emergency housing program and the veter- 
ans’ hospital program. In each public-works 
program we should keep in mind the con- 
servation of materials with which to accom- 
plish the most necessary construction. We 
should at the same time be careful not to 
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interfere with private construction and the 
over-all job of reconversion. 

The Federal Government should not com- 
pete with private industry for scarce mate- 
rials, neither should it compete in any area 
for scarce labor. To do so is to add to infla- 
tionary pressures and, in effect, to retard 
reconversion. Accordingly, it is my desire 
that all postponable public works be deferred 
until private demands for goods and services 
slacken off. 

In order to carry out the above program of 
curtailment of public works, the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion will issue 
& directive providing that for a period of 60 
days, until October 1, 1946, there will be a 
moratorium on new Federal public works, 
contractual obligations, and force account 
work. This directive will also provide that 
after October 1, 1946, there will be a screen- 
ing of Federal construction programs before 
any new commitments of Federal funds can 
be made. 

In accordance with this deferment pro- 
gram, I ask you to take steps to limit expend- 
itures and commitments for future expendi- 
tures where possible, through postpone- 
ment of work on all projects which can be 
deferred. I would like you to so plan your 
work program that maximum total expendi- 
tures will not exceed $95,000,000 for flood con- 
trol for fiscal 1947 and $110,000,000 for fiscal 
1948, Likewise, will you limit the expendi- 
tures for rivers and harbors and related work 
to $90,000,000 for fiscal year 1947 and 
$95,000,000 for fiscal year 1948. Within the 
latter two limitations, I will expect you to 
hold the expenditures for new work in each 
year to $25,000,000. In addition, I ask you 
to explore and recommend any possible fur- 


_ther reductions, especially for fiscal 1947, 


below the figures above mentioned for flood 
control and river and harbor work. For other 
civil functions, such as cemetery operations, 
I would like to have your judgment as to the 
possibility of planning an expenditure pro- 
gram in consonance with the above efforts 
toward expenditure limitation. 
Please let me know promptly the measures 
you take to carry out these Instructions, 
Sincerely yours, 
. Harry TRUMAN. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on 
August 7, 1946, as a result of the letter, 
the Office of War Mobilization wrote 
order No. 128. I read from the Federal 
Register of August 7, 1946. 

It is an order issued by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. It 
reads in part, as follows: 

(1) Between August 6, 1946, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, inclusive, no executive 
agency shall, except where specifically ex- 
empted by letter from the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion or except in 
connection with a construction project hav- 
e en estimated total cost of $3,000 or less 


(a) enter into a contractual obligation for 
the whole or any part (exclusive of archi- 
tectural, engineering, planning, and survey- 
ing services) of a construction project by or 
for such executive agency, except in connec- 
tion with a project which has already been 
started by excavation, or incorporation of 
materials, or in connection with a project 
for which contracts had been let calling 
clearly for such starting before October 1, 
1946. 


The directive is very detailed. Later 
it goes on to say: 

Furthermore, no new project can be 
started if it is intended only to replace an 
existing facility which is: 

(1) Less advantageously located than the 
proposed new construction, or 

(2) Inadequate in size or design as com- 
pared with the proposed replacement, or 

(3) Old or near obsolescence. 
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Mr. President, I have read a small por- 
tion of the directive to show that no 
construction could possibly be started 
under it. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire directive, dated Au- 
gust 7, 1946, issued by the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, known 
as directive No. 128, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the directive 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHAPTER XXI—Orrice or Wan MOBILIZATION 
AND RECONVERSION—DIRECTIVE 128 


PART 102—LIMITATION OF FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Federal construction, 1947 fiscal year 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 101 (c) of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944, I hereby direct 
that— 

1, Between August 6, 1946, and September 
30, 1946, inclusive, no executive agency shall, 
except where specifically exempted by letter 
from the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion or except in connection with a 
construction project having an estimated 
total cost of $3,000 or less shall— t 

(a) Enter into a contractual obligation for 
the whole or any part (exclusive of archi- 
tectural, engineering, planning, and survey- 
ing services) of a construction project by or 
for such executive agency, except in con- 
nection with a project which has already 
been started by excavation, or incorporation 
of materials, or in connection with a project 
for which contracts had been let calling 
clearly for such starting before October 1, 
1946; 

(b) Enter into or conclude any agreement 
or arrangement with a State or local govern- 
ment or with a cooperative or public utility 
involving the provision of Federal funds in 
whole or in part, for a construction project, 
except in connection with a project which 
has already been started by excavation, or 
incorporation of materials, or in connection 
with a project for which contracts had been 
let calling clearly for such starting before 
October 1, 1946; 

(c) Start or cause to be started a construc- 
tion project or any part of a construction 
project which will be done by Federal mili- 
tary or civilian personnel in the employ of 
the Federal Government. 

2. Prior to August 31, 1946, all executive 
agencies must review their respective 1947 
construction programs in order to determine 
which projects cannot be deferred until the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1947 (I. e., start- 
ed on or after April 1, 1947). 

No project should be considered nondefer- 
rable at the present time unless: 

(a) It must be begun in the immediate 
future to safeguard or maintain health, safe- 
ty, or essential services, or 

(b) It will contribute significantly to the 
alleviation of the critical national housing 
shortage, or 

(c) It is indispensable for the continua- 
tion of top priority military research and 
development projects, or 

(d) It is clearly necessary to begin con- 
struction in the near future to prevent se- 
rious depletion or destruction of natural re- 
sources where the estimated dollar value of 
the annual loss which would be sustained if 
the construction were not to go forward 
would exceed 25 percent of the total con- 
struction expenditure in fiscal year 1947, or 

(e) It will clearly result in a substantial in- 
crease above the levels otherwise obtainable, 
in the supply and distribution of critical 
materials, fuel, power, or commodities in the 
calendar years 1947 or 1948. For purposes of 
this paragraph no increase is considered sub- 
stantial unless the estimated value of the 
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increased supply will be equal to or in ex- 
cess of 50 percent of the total construction 
cost to be expended in fiscal year 1947. 

However, no project falling into one of the 
aforementioned five categories of generally 
nondeferrable projects will be considered 
nondeferrable unless further: 

(a) The need for the proposed construc- 
tion cannot be met temporarily during the 
fiscal year 1947 by continued use of an ex- 
isting facility or by some temporary arrange- 
ment involving relatively little or no expendi- 
ture of funds or resources for construction. 
For example, a project should be considered 
deferable if the need can be met by the con- 
version or use of existing facilities, renting 
privately owned facilities, or facilities owned 
by another Government agency; joint use of 
Army-Navy facilities; rehabilitation and use, 
in the continental United States and over- 
seas, of abandoned or partly used military 
facilities; or requisition of enemy-owned 
facilities. Furthermore, no new project can 
be started if it is intended only to replace an 
existing facility which is: 

(1) Less advantageously located than the 
proposed new construction, or 

(2) Inadequate in size or design as com- 
pared with the proposed replacement, or 

(3) Old or near obsolescence. 

(b) The need for the proposed construc- 
tion cannot be eliminated or postponed. 
For example, where it is possible to transfer 
activities or personnel to areas where facili- 
ties are available without new construction, 
or where it is possible to reduce the need for 
new airport and/or air-field facilities by re- 
arranging air-transport routes, such rear- 
rangements should be made on a permanent 
or temporary basis so that the proposed con- 
struction can be postponed, or 

(c) The need for the facility, although 
existing since 1941, has not become sub- 
stantially more acute since that time. For 
example, construction of a new post office 
which has been needed since 1941 or before, 
but which has been deferred since 1941 due 
to war conditions, must be postponed until 
after April 1, 1947, unless the need for it 
has become significantly more acute due to 
a new factor such as the recent destruction 
of a post office in the same area by fire and 
the complete absence of any existing substi- 
tute facilities. 

3. Upon completion of this review and no 
later than August 31, 1946, each executive 
agency must submit to the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administrator its program of construc- 
tion projects which cannot be deferred until 
the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1947 (i. e., 
which must be started prior to April 1, 1947). 
At the same time each agency must also 
submit its revised program of construction 
for the entire fiscal year 1947, stating the 
total value of new construction expected to 
be put in place during fiscal year 1947 on 
all projects regardless of the date on which 
they were or will be started. 

The Civilian Production Administrator will 
review the proposed programs in the light of 
the criteria set forth in paragraph 2, above 
(except that the National Housing Expediter 
will review all housing projects) for the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
and will recommend to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion the projects 
and programs which should be allowed to 
start between October 1, 1946, and March 
31, 1947, inclusive, In order to simplify this 
review work, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator and the National Housing Ex- 
pediter as to housing are hereby authorized 
to issue instructions for the submission of 
this information, and to establish provisions 
for listing small projects in groups. 

4. The Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion will review the proposed con- 
struction projects and programs of the ex- 
ecutive agencies, together with the recom- 
mendations of the Civilian Production 
Administrator and the National Housing Ex- 
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pediter as to housing. At the direction of 
the Pirector of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version the Civilian Production Adminis- 
trator and the National Housing Expediter 
as to housing will authorize each Executive 
agency to proceed in whole or in part with 
its proposed program of nondeferrable con- 
struction projects to be started between Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, and March 31, 1947, inclusive, 

5. Between October 1, 1946, and March 31, 
1947, no executive agency will start or cause 
to be started any construction project unless 
it is specifically authorized or unless it is a 
part of a construction program authorized 
by the Civilian Production Administrator or 
the National Housing Expediter as to housing. 
a 6. Definitions: When used in this direc- 

ve: 

(a) The term “Executive agency” means 
any department, independent establishment, 
or agency in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, including any corpo- 
ration wholly owned by the United States: 

(b) The term “contractual obligation” 
means any obligation incurred by contract, 
award, acceptance, letter of intent, proposal, 
notice to proceed or otherwise, but does not 
include any action required to be taken 
pursuant to a legally binding obligation in- 
curred prior to the date of issuance of this 
directive; 

(c) The term “construction project” means 
construction of any kind (whether on a 
building or any other work) including exca- 
vation, and site preparation, and incorpo- 
ration of materials, except maintenance and 
repair which does not involve additions, ex- 
tensions, or structural change. 

Issued and effective this 5th day of Au- 
gust 1946, 

JOHN R. STEELMAN, 
Director, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

F. R. Doc. 46-13615; Filed, Aug. 5, 1946; 

4:55 p. m.] 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the President wrote a letter to the 
president of the CIO, in which he said 
in part that he favors a Missouri Valley 
Authority similar to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, indicating in his letter 
that if we had had a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority of course everything would have 
been all right and there would have been 
no damage caused by the floods, because 
the necessary works would have been 
constructed. 


On August 7, 1951, I issued a news re- 
lease from my office, which reads, in 
part: ` 

I do not believe in creating a state within 
the state. To have adequate flood control 
and irrigation, it is not necessary to set up a 
new gigantic organization. There are too 
many Government agencies. Every time a 
new activity of Government is suggested, the 
New Dealers want to set up a new bureau or 
agency. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the entire text 
of the release of August 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Senator Gzorce W. MALONE, Republican, 
of Nevada, issued a statement today answer- 
ing President Truman on lack of flood-con- 
trol projects which would have prevented 
the recent devastating flood damage in Kan- 
sas and Missouri. The Nevada Senator said 
that the President, in his letter to Philip 
Murray, CIO president, which was released 
to the press last night, was completely wrong 
in his attempt to put the blame on Congress 
for the lack of proper flood control. 
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“As a matter of fact,” Senator MALONE said, 
“Congress passed legislation which would 
have provided the needed projects, but the 
projects were held up by the Budget Direc- 
tor who works directly under the President.” 
Continuing, Senator MALONE said: 

“The flood-control projects held up by the 
President's Budget Director included the dam 
on Tuttle Creek, a tributary of the Kaw 
River, and others recommended and planned 
in detail by the Army engineers and ap- 
proved by Congress. 

“This is another illustration of the Presi- 
dent’s playing politics with the people’s 
misery. 

“In President Truman’s letter to the CIO 
president he makes plain that he favors a 
Missouri Valley Authority similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I do not be- 
lieve in creating a state within a state. To 
have adequate flood control and irrigation, 
it is not necessary to set up a new gigantic 
organization. There are too many Govern- 
ment agencies. Every time a new activity of 
Government is suggested, the New Dealers 
want to set up a new bureau or agency. 

“While funds for the worthy cause of flood 
control in America have been held up in the 
White House, funds almost without limit 
have been sent by the administration regu- 
larly to European countries. If the White 
House had permitted the spending of the 
comparatively small amount of money here 
at home as authorized by Congress, the terri- 
ble calamity which befell Kansas and Mis- 
souri would have been avoided.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a memorandum entitled 
“Budget Criteria for Civil Public 
Works—1946 Curtailment.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that the memorandum be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BUDGET CRITERIA For CIvIL PUBLIC WORKS 
1946 CURTAILMENT 


Presidential directive of August 1, 1946, to 
all Departments provided— 

1. That work of low priority be eliminated 
from fiscal year 1947 programs. 

2. That purchases of items in short supply 
be deferred except in cases of urgent neces- 
sity. 

3. That steps be taken to improve the uti- 
lization of personnel and obtain greater effi- 
ciency in operations. 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Directive 128 dated August 5, 1946, pro- 
vided for a moratorium on Federal con- 
struction contracts between August 6 and 
October 1, 1946, and required that permis- 
sion of OWMR be obtained for contracts to 
be let between October 1, 1946, and April 
1, 1947. According to this directive no proj- 
ect was to be considered nondeferrable 
unless— 

1. It was necessary to safeguard health, 
safety or essential services. 

2. It would contribute significantly to al- 
leviation of housing shortage. 

3. It was indispensable for top priority 
military research or development projects. 

4. It was necessary to prevent serious de- 
pletion or destruction of natural resources. 

5. It would result in substantial increase 
in supply and distribution of critical ma- 
terials, fuel, power or commodities in cal- 
endar years 1947 and 1948. 

WORLD WAR II (1942 BUDGET MESSAGE) 

Defer construction projects that interfere 
with defense program by diverting manpower 
and materials. 

Reduce expenditures for rivers and harbors 
and flood-control work. 

Where possible, without placing projects 
or the water users thereof in jeopardy, re- 
duce expenditures for reclamation projects. 
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Further contracts for construction of pub- 
lic buildings outside the District of Colum- 
bia to be held in abeyance. 

Provide funds for power and other projects 
considered essential to national defense. 

Projects under construction, or on which 
bids have been solicited, will go forward to 
completion, 

Surveys and planning of new projects will 
go forward so that construction can be re- 
sumed without delay. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I also 
have before me a letter on the letterhead 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, under date of August 5, 
1946, addressed “Dear Mr. Secretary,” 
and signed by John R. Steelman, Direc- 
tor of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. That is the same organ- 
ization of which Mr. William Remington, 
who now has been put away for a while, 
was Acting Chief of the Stabilization 
Division. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this letter printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE oF WAR MOBILIZATION 
AND RECONVERSION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: At the present time 
there is a strong inflationary threat to the 
stability of the American economy. Conse- 
quently, the President has requested all 
executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to reduce their expenditures for scarce 
materials and equipment, and employment of 
skilled personnel. 

The President has asked me to issue a 
directive placing drastic restraints on con- 
struction expenditures by all executive 
agencies. Consequently, I am transmitting 
to you a copy of Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Directive 128. It includes 
the following: 

1. Moratorium on new commitments: 

Between August 6, 1946, and September 30, 
1946, inclusive, there will be moratorium on 
all new commitments for construction on 
projects having estimated total cost in ex- 
cess of $3,000. 

No construction which is already under way 
will be affected, and new construction starts 
will be permitted where contracts already 
signed provide for starting construction be- 
fore October 1, 1946. (Comparable provisions 
are included covering force account work and 
new commitments with respect to grants-in- 
aid of Federal funds). 

It is recognized that special circumstances 
may justify exceptions from this moratorium. 
I am granting exceptions at the present time 
for veterans’ hospitals, Federal Public 
Housing Authority re-use projects, Manhat- 
tan project, overseas military construction, 
and access roads into timberlands. Requests 
for exceptions should be sent to me in 
writing. 

2. Review of proposed construction proj- 
ects: 

All executive agencies must reexamine 
their construction programs to postpone all 
construction starts which are deferrable ac- 
cording to standards specified in the direc- 
tive. 

3. Permission required to start construc- 
tion: 

Between October 1, 1946, and March 31, 
1947, no executive agency can start or cause 
to be started any construction project 
which has not been approved or which is not 
included in a construction program which 
has been approved in accordance with the 
provisions of the directive. 
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This directive does not authorize any ex- 
penditures in excess of the expenditure ceil- 
ings ordered by the President. 

It is imperative that the Federal Govern- 
ment do whatever it can to reduce infla- 
tionary pressure by curtailment of expendi- 
tures to the greatest extent possible. I have 
every confidence that all of the executive 
agencies will exert every effort to comply 
with the spirit and intent of this directive 
which I am issuing to carry out the orders 
of the President. I know that I can count 
on your wholehearted cooperation and 
support. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. STEELMAN, 
Director. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator has said that 
at the time when the directive in ques- 
tion was issued, the Acting Chief of the 
Stabilization Division of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion was 
William Remington? 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. 

i Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
or, 

Mr. MALONE. The same Mr. Wiliam 
Remington is now out of circulation for 
a while. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
letter dated February 16, 1951, on the 
letterhead of Executive Office of the 
President, Bureau of the Budget, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Frank Burnett, Senate 
Public Works Committee, and signed by 
Don MacPhail. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1951. 
Mr. Frank BURNETT, 
Senate Public Works Committee: 

In accordance with our recent conversa- 
tion, I am attaching data on criteria used in 
curtailing public works in 1942, 1946, and 
again in 1950. 

The only material we have available on 
budget criteria for civil public works in 1942 
is contained in the 1942 budget message, 
For 1946 I am attaching a copy of the OWMR 
Directive No. 128 issued August 5, 1946. With 
respect to the 1952 budget, I am attaching a 
copy of the President’s letter to the execu- 
tive agencies of July 21, 1950, directing them 
to review and curtail programs, and a letter 
from the Director of the Budget to the Sec- 
retary of the Army establishing criteria to 
meet the President’s directive and the re- 
quirements of section 1214. This letter is 
typical of other letters going to the con- 
struction agencies. 

These policies were continued in the prep- 
aration of the 1952 budget. 

Don MacPHarn, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in sup- 
port of the statement I have just made, 
namely, that William Remington held 
that office, I shall read from the hear- 
ings before the Investigations Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 189, authorizing the Commit- 
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tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments to carry out certain duties. 
The excerpt I shall read is taken from 
page 73 of part II of the hearings, which 
were conducted from July 30 to August 
6, 1948. The cross examination of Mr. 
William Remington was conducted by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGU- 
son], for the most part. Mr. Reming- 
ton then testified that he was acting 
chief of the Stabilization Division of that 
organization during that period. I now 
read from the hearings: 

Senator Fercuson. How long did you re- 
main in that position? 


Mr. Remington replied as follows: 

Mr. Hitch left in March of 1946, and I 
replaced him as Acting Chief of the Stabili- 
zation Division, and I became a civilian at 
the end of March and was appointed as a 
civilian to the staff of OWMR; and I believe 
my title then was staff member, or something 
of that sort. Actually, I was assistant to the 
pig Deputy Director; that was my posi- 

on. 


SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
motion of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. FERGUSON]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me say that I hope the motion will be 
rejected, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Jounson], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. SMITH], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Burter], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Butter], and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER] are necessarily 
absent. If the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER] were present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr, DIRK- 
SEN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin and Mr. Durr], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDER$], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr, 
Lancer] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
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[Mr. Tosey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Bennett Hunt Pastore 
Benton Ives Robertson 
Bricker Knowland Saltonstall 
Bridges Lodge Smith, Maine 
Case McCarvhy Smith, N. J. 
Douglas McMahon Thye 
Dworshak Monroney Welker 
Ferguson Moody Wherry 
Frear Nixon Wiley 
Hendrickson O'Conor Williams 
Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 

NAYS—39 
Cain Hennings Malone 
Capehart Hill Maybank 
Carlson Hoey McCarran 
Chavez Holland McClellan 
Clements Humphrey McFarland 
Connolly Johnson, Tex. McKellar 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Mundt 
Eastland Kefauver Neely 
Ecton Kerr Russell 
Ellender Kilgore Schoeppel 
Fulbright Lehman Smathers 
Green Long Stennis 
Hayden Magnuson Underwood 

NOT VOTING—25 

Aiken George Murray 
Anderson Gillette Smith, N. C. 
Brewster Jenner Sparkman 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Butler. Nebr. Kem Tobey 
Byrd Langer Watkins 
Dirksen Martin Young 
Duff Millikin 
Flanders Morse 


So Mr. Fercuson’s motion, as modified, 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. IVES and Mr. DOUGLAS asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
demand for the yeas and nays sufficiently 
seconded? There does not seem to be a 
sufficient second. 

Mr. IVES. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hennings McKellar 
Benton Hickenlooper McMahon 
Bricker Hill Monroney 
Bridges Hoey Moody 
Cain Holland Mundt 
Capehart Humphrey Neely 
Carlson Hunt Nixon 
Case Ives O'Conor 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Connally Kem Robertson 
Cordon Kerr Saltonstall 
Douglas Kilgore Schoeppel 
Dworshak Knowland Smathers 
Eastland Lehman Smith, Maine 
Ecton Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Long Stennis 
Ferguson Magnuson Thye 
Frear Malone Underwood 
Fulbright McCarran Welker 
Green McCarthy Wherry 
Hayden McClellan Wiley 
Hendrickson McFarland Williams 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. The 
legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Anverson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senators from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE 
and Mr. RussgLLI, the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JoHnson], the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youna] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont and the Senator from 
North Dakota would each vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER] are necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Nebraska 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem] are absent on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Missouri would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] are absent because of ill- 
ness. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
New Hampshire would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—59 

Bricker Green Lehman 
Cain Hayden Lodge 
Capehart He: Long 
Carlson Hickenlooper Magnuson 
Case Hill Malone 
Chavez Hoey McCarran 
Clements Holland McCarthy 

onnally Humphrey McClellan 
Cordon Hunt McFarland 
Dworshak Johnson, Tex. McKellar 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. McMahon 
Ecton Kefauver Monro: 
Ellender Kerr Mundt 
Frear Kilgore Neely 
Fulbright Knowland Nixon 


AUGUST 15 
O'Conor Smathers Underwood 
O'Mahoney Smith, Maine, Welker 
Pastore Smith, N. J. Wherry 
Saltonstall Stennis Wiley 
Schoeppel Thye 
NAYS—10 
Bennett Ferguson Robertson 
Benton Hendrickson Williams 
Bridges Ives 
Douglas Moody 
NOT VOTING—27 
Aiken George Morse 
Anderson Gillette Murray 
Brewster Jenner Russell 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Smith, N, C 
Butler, Nebr. Kem Sparkman 
Byrd Langer Taft 
Dirksen Martin Tobey 
Duff Maybank Watkins 
Flanders Millikin Young 


So the bill (H. R. 4386) was passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKEt- 
LAR, Mr Haypen, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Younc, Mr. 
Corpon, Mr. KNOwTAND, and Mr. THYE 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL subsequently said: 

Mr. President, since the Senate has 
passed the civil-functions appropriation 
bill, I know that many Senators have 
been wondering as to the status and 
accomplishments of the flood-control 
program which we were discussing, and 
in which many of us are vitally inter- 
ested. Accordingly some time ago I re- 
quested the Army engineers to furnish 
a report or summary on the status and 
accomplishments of the flood-control 
program looking at it from a great many 
angles, especially from the standpoint 
of its value as an investment of public 
funds, because of the part which these 
projects must play in the defense pro- 
gram. 

I have received such a summary from 
the Army engineers, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Summary oF STATUS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF THE FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 

1. Floods occurred in the rivers of North 
America even when unbroken wilderness ex- 
tended from the Atlantic coast to the Missis- 
sippi River, and when the native prairie 
grasses covered the western plains. De Soto 
found the Mississippi in flood when his ex- 
pedition reached that stream at the present 
location of Natchez, Miss. Efforts to con- 
trol and protect against floods began with 
the earliest settlements in the alluvial val- 
ley of the Mississippi; but flood control as 
a Federal activity is of comparatively recent 
origin. Large scale and effective Federal 
flood-control operations in the Mississippi 
Valley date from 1928, and flood control on 
Nation-wide scale began in 1936 with pas- 
sage by Congress of the first gereral flood- 
control act. 

2. In this brief period the Federal flood- 
control program has grown to become a 
major public works activity. In view of this 
rapid development and of the general lack 
of knowledge of the impact of this program 
on the national economy it desired to review 
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the status and accomplishments of the flood- 
control program; to indicate its value as an 
investment of public funds, and its part in 
plans for development of the resources of 
the Nation. 


II. THE FLOOD PROBLEM 


8. Any appraisal of the Federal flood-con- 
trol activities should be set against the back- 
ground of the national flood problem, which 
led Congress to adopt flood control as a 
Federal activity. The area of the continen- 
tal United States comprises the basins of 
over 160 separate rivers with their tribu- 
taries, and the valleys of innumerable small 
streams which flow directly to the sea, and 
to the Great Lakes. The waters of these 
rivers, and their fertile valleys, constitute 
one of the most important of our national 
resources. Floods on these rivers and 
streams, however, represent a serious eco- 
nomic loss to the Nation because of the large 
recurring damages which they produce, and 
because of the loss of flood waters them- 
selves which in many cases could be con- 
trolled and made to serve useful purposes, 
Flood problems exist in varying degrees in 
every State of the Union. These floods 
range in types from the slowly rising, long 
continued, inundations which formerly 
ravaged the lower Mississippi Valley, to the 
debris laden flash floods of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

4. Flood damages which can be evaluated 
in monetary terms do not measure the total 
impact of floods upon the national economy, 
but they are the best indication of the mag- 
nitude and distribution of the flood problem, 
The Corps of Engineers, under congressional 
directives, has studied this problem in prac- 
tically every major river basin of the country 
and on many smaller streams. As a result 
of these studies estimates have been made 
of the flood damages, both direct and in- 
direct, which would occur, based on the de- 
gree of river valley development prevailing 
generally at this time, and assuming that no 
flood-control works were in existence. The 
following tabulation presents this estimate 
on an average annual basis, broken down 
according to major regions of the country; 
and in comparison shows the average annual 
flood damages prevented by Federal flood- 
control works completed or in operation as 
of June 30, 1950. 


[In millions of dollars} 


D1 we Coco 


FTT 
a 


Pacific Northwest. 


5. The foregoing table shows that very 


substantial progress has been made toward 
alleviating the national flood problem, par- 
ticularly in the lower Mississippi Valley. The 
table also shows that the flood problem re- 
maining at this time is represented by a 
residual average annual flood damage of 
over $500,000,000. These estimates do not 
include any evaluation of the thousands of 
tons of top-soil eroded from farm lands or 
of the suffering, loss of life and hazard to 
orderly development produced by floods. Of- 
ficial figures compiled by the Weather Bu- 
reau of the Department of Commerce show 
a property loss averaging about $120,000,000 
annually for the period 1924-1948; while the 
latest unofficial estimate of that bureau for 
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the year 1948 is $215,000,000. These figures 
are naturally lower than the estimates given 
above because over the period of record they 
reflect a considerably lower degree of river 
basin development than prevails at present, 
and because they do not claim to be a 
measure of all flood damages on all rivers 
of the country. 
Ill, FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 

6. Status: The current Federal flood-con- 
trol program includes all projects author- 
ized by Congress to June 30, 1950. This 
program comprises over 1,200 projects lo- 
cated in 46 States (all States except Dela- 
ware and Maine) and in the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. This pro- 
gram may be summarized as follows: 


{In millions of dollars} 


Total 
mated cost to 


Status of project Federal | June 30, 


cost 1950 
Complete or in operation... $1, 971 
Under construction 797 
Authorized but not started- 26 
W 2. 794 


The cost of 82.794.000, 000 to June 30, 1950, 
as given above includes maintenance and 
operation of completed projects. Appropria- 
tions by Congress for flood control through 
the fiscal year 1950 total $3,000,000,000. The 
difference of about $200,000,000 represents 
the amount which has been expended over 
the years under congressional authority for 
flood fighting; snagging and clearing of flood 
channels; emergency repair of local flood 
protection works; and for examinations, sur- 
veys and contingencies. 

7. Costs to date: The flood control projects 
which are now operating to prevent floods 
and produce returns to the Nation are those 
which have been completed or which have 
been placed in operation although not fully 
complete. The costs to June 30, 1950, for this 
group of operating projects are shown on 
table No. 1 attached. This table shows Fed- 
eral costs plus costs which have been in- 
curred by local interests in meeting the re- 
quirements of local cooperation prescribed 
by flood control law. These costs may be 
summarized for the entire program as fol- 
lows (through June 30, 1950): 


[In millions of dollars] 


Federal | Local | Total 
C AAA 1,721 147 1, 868 
Maintenance and operation. 250 52 302 
Ne 1,971 199 2,170 


The foregoing comparison shows that as 
of June 30, 1950, local interests have paid for 
over 9 percent of the total cost of the flood- 
control program (including reservoirs). It 
should be noted, however, that this local 
share applies entirely to local flood-protec- 
tion works, as under the law reservoirs are 
constructed at Federal cost except where 
they serve as local flood-protection works 
and some local cooperation is required in 
authorizing legislation. Since local flood- 
protection works, among which is included 
the project for the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi River, account for only about 
one-third of the cost of works complete 
or in operation, the actual local participa- 
tion in local flood-protection works to June 
30, 1950, amounts to almost 30 percent of 
their total cost. 

8. Accomplishments: (a) In order to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the flood-con- 
trol program the Corps of Engineers has 
compiled records of actual flood damages 
that have been prevented by ficod-control 
works now in operation; and of other bene- 
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fits of these projects. A field appraisal of 
accomplishments of flood-control projects to 
June 30, 1950, shows the following perti- 
nent facts: 

(1) These works afford flood protection to 
861 cities and towns with an aggregate popu- 
lation in the protected areas of 3,034,000. 
Populations indirectly affected by the pro- 
tective works are of course much greater. 

(2) These works afford flood protection in 
varying degrees to over 26,000,000 acres of 
agricultural lands. The degree of protection 
varies as follows: 


Acres 
Full protection—against the 
maximum flood of record. 17, 200, 000 
Good  protection—against all 
fioodg up to and including 
those of 10 years frequency 5, 200, 000 
Partial protection—reduction of 
flooding to permit higher agri- 
cultural use 3, 600, 000 
A eee 26, 000, 000 


(b) The benefits of flood-control projects 
complete or in operation on June 30, 1950, 
may be summarized as follows: 


Benefits accumulated to June 30, 1950 


{Millions of dollars] 
Flood 
In- 
dam- Other 
ae, 3 boge. Total 
vented| Y% 
Flood control, general. . 738 145 57 940 
Mississippi River and 
tributaries 5,372 (1) 403 5, 848 
S oe 6, 110 145 520 | 6, 775 
No estimate. 
Current estimate of average annual benefits 
[Millions of dollars] 
Flood 
In- 
dam- | creased 
5 land 
vented] 85 
Flood control, general 86 
Mississippi River and 
tributaries. _........... 221) 00 
8 307 


1 No estimate, 


9. Comparison of benefits and costs—(a) 
Mississippi River and tributaries: The great 
project for flood protection in the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi River has already 
paid for itself many times over and has thor- 
oughly justified itself as a Federal under- 
taking. Flood damages prevented to June 
30, 1950, which aggregate $5,372,000,000 are 
more than five times the total of Federal and 
local costs of $1,014,000,000 for the author- 
ized project. Additional large benefits in 
transportation savings have resulted as the 
project combines flood control and naviga- 
tion. No complete estimate has been made 
of the value of this project due to increased 
land use in the alluvial valley as the entire 
economy and productiveness of the 1,000- 
mile-long valley from Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
to the Gulf of Mexico is dependent upon pro- 
tection afforded by this Federal project. 

(b) Flood control, general: The flood-con- 
trol general program, with the exception of 
the Sacramento, Calif., and Lake Okeecho- 
bee, Fla., projects authorized previously, 
dates in time of authorization from the 
Flood Control Act of 1936. Actual construc- 
tion of Nation-wide scope began in 1938; 
and the flood-control projects began to come 
into operation in 1940. Thus the general 
flood-control program was about 10 years 
old at the end of fiscal year 1950. In this 
decade the cost of works completed or placed 
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in operation, including both Federal and lo- 
cal costs, has been $1,156,000,000 (see table 
I); while the same works have already pro- 
duced benefits aggregating $940,000,000 dur- 
ing the period. Thus these works, which 
were justified on the basis of a 50-year eco- 
nomic life have in 10 years repaid 81 percent 
of the cost of construction and maintenance 
and operation to date. If interest on the 
investment is included in the above costs 
(3 percent Federal and 3% percent local), 
and the cost of completing the works is add- 
ed, benefits accumulated to date will cover 
about 40 percent of the total economic cost. 
This indicates that the projects will have 
paid for themselves fully in 25 years; rather 
than in the 50-year period stated in their 
economic analysis and used as a basis for 
authorization to Congress. 

(c) The economic value of the general 
flood-control projects completed or in opera- 
tion may be expressed also by a comparison 
on an annual basis for the entire general 
flood-control program: 


Total average annual benefits.. $119, 000, 020 
Total average annual charges... 60, 500, 000 
Benefit-cost ratio_......-.... 1.96 


This comparison shows that as of the end 
of fiscal year 1950 the flood-control program 
has produced almost $2 of every dollar of 
cost. 

(d) Many of the authorized flood- control 
projects were authorized during the prewar 
period of 1936-40 when construction costs 
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were much lower than at present. For exam- 
ple, the Engineering News Record Construc- 
tion Cost Index shows a rise of over 100 per- 
cent since 1936. The question has therefore 
arisen as to whether flood-control projects 
authorized by Congress at lower price levels 
than now prevail are still economically jus- 
tified as Federal undertakings. Flood-control 
benefits are a composite of many factors 
which rise and fall in dollar value in general 
accord with fluctuations in commodities such 
as agricultural products, structural mate- 
rials, and land values. They do not neces- 
sarily increase proportionately with the rise 
in construction costs; and in some cases rise 
in yalue at a much greater rate due to spe- 
cial local condit:.ns—such as when indus- 
tries and housing developments occupy val- 
ley lands once used only for agriculture. 
The present benefit-cost ratio of 1.96 for all 
Federal flood-control projects now in oper- 
ation indicates that these projects are well 
justified. When these same projects were 
authorized by Congress the reports presented 
to Congress by the Corps of Engineers as a 
basis for authorization showed benefit-cost 
ratios averaging not more than 1.5 for the 
entire group. Since the current benefit-cost 
ratio of 1.96 is supported by records of actual 
flood damages prevented, by more complete 
knowledge of flood magnitudes and frequen- 
cies and of present river-basin development, 
it appears that these projects are proving to 
be an even better investment for public 
furds than was anticipated at time of au- 
thorization. 


Taste 1.—Costs of flood-control projects complete or in operation as of June 30, 1950 
[The cost of flood control projects completed or in operation as of June 30, 1950, may be summarized as follows} 


(a) Cumulative to June 30, 1950: 
Flood control, general: 
DS eS ee ee eS ee 
Maintenance and operation. 


Mississippi River and tributaries: 
First cost 


(t) Average annual charges: 
Flood control, general: 


Maintenance and operation 
Amortization and interest 


Mississippi River and tributaries: 
Maintenance and operation. 
Amortization and interest 


For entire program: 
Maintenance and operation.. 
Amortization and interest 


i 
Cone. ee SA 


Federal Total 
—— 18, 004, 000, $1, 103, 000, 000 
—— 30, 000, „000, 
3 1, 034, 000, 000 1, 156, 000, 000 
2 717, 000, 000 765, 000, 000 
— 220, 000, 000 249, 000, 000 
3 937, 000, 000 1, 014, 000, 000 
ee 1, 721, 000, 000 1, 868, 000, 000 
5 50, 000, 000 302. 000, 000 
„ 1, 971, 000, 000 | 199. 000,000 | 2. 170, 000, 000 
9 5, 376, 000 3, 013, 000 8, 389, 000 
—— 47, 700, 000 4, 450, 000 52, 150, 000 
—— 53, 076, 000 7, 463, 000 60, 539, 000 
15, 000, 000 3, 014, 000 18, 014, 000 
51, 800, 000 3, 060, 000 54, 860, 000 
monperesus 66, 800, 000 6, 074, 000 72, 874, 000 
20, 376, 000 6, 027, 000 26, 403, 000 
99, 500, 000 7, 510, 000 107, 010, 000 
. 119, 876, 000 13, 537, 000 133, 413, 000 


— m - — ES 
Norz.—The foregoing costs as of June 30, 1950, were prepared prior to completion of current estimates and are 
subject to correction upon completion of analysis of 6-year program figures. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow it 
is our intention to take up the confer- 
ence report on the Independent Offices 
appropriation bill. I wish to make a 
brief announcement on our program. 

Certain bills are “must” bills. Those 
bills already have been listed, of course, 
as the various appropriation bills, the 
ECA authorization, the military bases 
and installation authorization bill, H. R. 
4914, and the tax bill. Those bills, the 
moment they are ready for floor action, 
will have the right of way. 


There are certain other bills which 
the majority policy committee has dis- 
cussed and believes should be on the 
agenda either to follow or be sand- 
wiched in between the “must” bills. 

Those bills are Senate bill 241, known 
as the long range shipping bill. 

Senate bill 1376, the RFC abolition bill. 

The Hawaii and Alaska statehood bills, 

The postal rate-increase bill. 

1 air mail pay-subsidy separation 

The extension of the Sugar Act. 

The bill authorizing the approval of 
the transfer of certain naval vessels 
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under the mutual assistance program, 
H. R. 3463. 

The bill amending the Administrative 
Procedures Act. 
a District of Columbia home-rule 


The two bills provide for salary in- 
creases for postal employees and classi- 
fied employees. 

This list includes the more important 
bills which are scheduled for considera- 
tion. I hope that we shall be able to 
sandwich in between what we have desig- 
nated as the must bills a large number 
of the bills which I have mentioned, 

Mr. President, as I have said, when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow we expect 
first to call up the independent offices 
conference report. Following consider- 
ation of that report, we will take up 
House bill 3463, to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain naval vessels. The next 
bill following that will be the long-range 
shipping bill, S. 241. However, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Georgia is 
willing to take up, sometime tomorrow, 
and probably before we begin considera- 
tion of the naval-vessel-transfer bill, 
several tax treaties which are on the 
calendar. On Monday, we shall, I hope, 
begin consideration of the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce appropriation bill which 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran! expects to report later 
this week. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. There has been con- 
siderable interest on this side of the 
aisle, and possibly on the other side, rela- 
tive to when the distinguished majority 
leader expects to bring up the so-called 
home-rule bill. Are the bills to be con- 
sidered in the continuity in which the 
Senator read them? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, not necessar- 
ily in the order in which I named them. 
All of the bills I mentioned are on the 
agenda, and some of them, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator will recognize, will 
require some time. Some of them we 
may be able to sandwich in whenever we 
have time in which to do that. I am 
trying to make determinations as to how 
long floor consideration will take for 
each one of them, so that we can deter- 
mine which can be sandwiched in be- 
tween other bills and which will have to 
have more time after disposition of the 
so-called must bills. 

I have set October 1 as the goal when 
we should be able to finish the “must” 
bills. Some Senators have said, “You 
should not set a goal.” But it is my 
judgment that we should have a goal if 
we are ever to finish our work. We shall 
not be able to meet that goal unless Sen- 
ators are willing to remain constantly on 
the job in Washington and by their pres- 
ence help expedite the program. That is 
the only way it can be done. In a few 
days I hope to have worked out an 
agenda for submission to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, which I think 
will help resolve the problem as to how 
long a time we can spend on each bill. 
It should be remembered that when we 
finish with the “must” bills there will 
necessarily be some time available for 
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action on bills while we shall be waiting 
for conference reports. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As to the bills which 
are to be considered between the “must” 
bills, I understand the distinguished ma- 
jority leader desires to take up House bill 
3463, to authorize the transfer of cer- 
tain naval vessels. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask this question 
because, as I understand, the home-rule 
bill was at the top of his list. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe it ap- 
pears on the top of my list, perhaps 
alphabetically. I just happened to skip 
over it; I did not notice it when I got to 
the bottom of the sheet, but I remem- 
bered it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I saw it on the list 
when I stepped over to confer with the 
Majority leader. I asked the question 
in all good faith. 

As to Senate bill 241, to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, I understand there has been 
reported a complete substitute which 
was submitted to the Senate this after- 
noon. The report accompanying it also 
came this afternoon. Tomorrow is 
Thursday. If we consider the indepen- 
dent offices conference report and the 
other bill mentioned, I am wondering if 
the distinguished majority leader could 
not make the home-rule bill the order of 
business and let the other bill go over 
to Monday. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Although there is 
an amendment of mine and of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], in 
the nature of a substitute, it is not at all 
a completely new bill. There are some 
amendments which have been worked 
out with the Treasury Department which 
now favors the purposes of the bill. It 
is not a completely new bill. The report 
is merely a supplementary report of the 
negotiations which have taken place be- 
tween the Treasury, the Maritime Board, 
and the Department of Commerce. Any- 
one who understood the original bill 
on the calendar could readily under- 
stand the suggestions in the amendment 
in a half hour, if he wanted to study the 
amendment. The reason we offered the 
amendment was in order to have a clean 
bill. We had to renumber many of the 
sections. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
not going to quarrel with the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington as to 
whether it is a complete substitute. I 
have not seen the bill. I was told it 
was just reported, and I understood it 
was a substitute for Senate bill 241. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Yes; but only three 
changes, I believe, have been made in 


the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. The very title of it 
shows that it is in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. At least I made a cor- 
rect statement in that respect, did I not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. The bill might not be 
so far-reaching, with its amendments, as 
we might suppose, but it is 29 pages 
long. I am not disposed to delay con- 
sideration of the bill at all. 

Mr. President, I note that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader will suggest 
an agenda to the minority. We want 
to cooperate with him. We have co- 
operated thoroughly with him in getting 
à program before the Senate. I do know 
that there would be no objection on this 
side of the aisle to proceeding with 
Calendar 546, House bill 3463, to author- 
ize the transfer of certain naval vessels. 
I will say to the majority leader that 
there is going to be some debate on that 
bill, because, as I understand, it ex- 
tends the present ceiling under ECA, 
which has to be lifted in order that the 
bill may be passed. There will be some 
objection to that bill. Some debate will 
result from taking it up. 

But after consideration of that bill 
has been concluded, I sumbit the Mem- 
bers on this side are ready to take up the 
home rule bill. In fact, the minority 
leader is being urged to bring up the bill. 
I should like if possible to have that bill 
brought before the Senate, and then have 
the shipping bill considered on Monday 
of next week. I have no objection to 
having it considered. I think it ought 
to be studied, however. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The shipping bill 
is 29 pages long, but 28 of those pages 
represent exactly the bill as it has been 
on the calendar for months. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to impress on 
the distinguished majority leader, and I 
do so at the request of many Members on 
this side of the aisle, that they are very 
anxious to have the home-rule bill taken 
up. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that before the end of this week the 
distinguished majority leader will advise 
the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the home-rule bill for the District 
of Columbia, For more than 25 years a 
majority of the Members on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle have been in favor 
of the passage of this bill or some other 
measure similar to it. Except the time 
that would presumably be consumed by 
the able Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jonnston] in opposition to the bill, 
not more than 3 or 4 hours should be 
required to dispose of it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not think so. I think it will take a few 
days. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor’s observation simply emphasizes the 
fact that the Senate should, without 
further delay, address itself to the task 
of redeeming the platform pledges of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties in favor of providing home rule 
for the District. 

Mr. McFARLAND. May I say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia that so 
far as I am concerned, and I am sure so 


fax as the members of the policy com- 


mittee are concerned, there is no in- 
clination to delay consideration of the 
home-rule bill. 

But there is presently pending at least 
one bill, the naval-vessel-transfer bill, 
which relates to the national defense, 
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and in the present emergency I feel that 
we should consider such bills first. 
There is a far greater time reason for 
consideration of it than there is for con- 
sideration of the home-rule bill. More- 
over, on Monday we will have the bill 
making appropriations for the Justice 
Department and State Department, 
which must not be delayed. 

I have consulted with several Sena- 
tors and I am sure it is going to take 
much longer than 2 hours to consider 
the home-rule bill. Iam sure there will 
be a time available soon when we will be 
able to take up the home-rule bill, and 
proceed to its consideration without hav- 
ing to lay it aside for more pressing leg- 
islation. We should have sufficient time 
to consider it and pass it. I do not be- 
lieve that it is good parliamentary prac- 
tice that that bill should be taken up, 
laid aside because of more pressing bills, 
and then considered again. We will just 
lose ground and valuable time by taking 
such action. 

The long-range shipping bill is also 
important. Anything involving shipping 
in times like these is important. I be- 
lieve we can proceed with it following the 
naval-vessel transfer bill and thus dis- 
pose of two important measures affect- 
ing the national defense rather promptly 
rather than begin consideration of a bill 
which it is almost obvious would have to 
be laid aside for a major appropriation 
bill next Monday. I am sure we will be 
able to work out an agenda that will be 
satisfactory to everyone. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, it should be 
kept in mind that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia [Mr. NEELY] has not 
pressed the point of priority or prefer- 
ence, which he had under the original 
home-rule bill which failed to be re- 
ported from the committee by a tie vote. 
But the chairman did file a motion, 
which, as I understand, has some prefer- 
ential status under the Senate rules. 
The present home-rule bill does represent 
an attempt to work out something, not 
that would suit the extremes on either 
side, but something that might ke work- 
able, and that would give a chance for 
the Senate to express itself on the prop- 
osition without going into some of the 
phases which would be brought up if the 
Senator from West Virginia were to 
press his original motion, which is on 
file. He has refrained from interrupting 
the Senate Calendar for several weeks 
when he might have proceeded, but he 
did it in good faith. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I appreciate the 
action of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, but the Senator from South Dakota 
is undoubtedly aware that the motion 
he refers to does not have the same status 
as a bill which has been reported. If 
we were merely taking up these bills on 
the basis of the date on which they were 
reported by the committees, the home- 
rule bill would be far down on the 
agenda. The bill has been reported only 
a few days. If it had been reported 
2 weeks ago, when we had some free 
time on the floor, we could have taken 
it up, and I think it would have been 
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passed by this time. I believe it should 
be emphasized that there has been no 
delay respecting the home-rule bill so 
far as floor action is concerned. The 
bill has just been placed on the cal- 
endar. It was considered along with 
a number of other bills which have been 
on the calendar far longer, and spe- 
cifically the long-range shipping bill, 
S. 241, and we felt that it should go 
on our agenda for action when the 
must list has been disposed of, or pos- 
sibly sandwiched in while we are wait- 
ing for more essential legislation. In 
my judgment, the home-rule bill has 
had unusually prompt consideration by 
being placed on the agenda for action, 
and I hope its sponsors will recognize 
that fact. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Have any hearings been printed on the 
bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. On the home-rule bill? 

Mr. NEELY. No. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not think any hearings have been 
had or printed. 

Mr. CASE. Hearings have been had 
on the bill, and they are available in 
transcript form. No request, so far as 
I know, has been made that the supple- 
mental hearings be printed. If it is 
desired that those hearings be printed, 
I would suggest that they be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to know when hearings 
were had on this particular bill. 

Mr. CASE. Hearings were had on the 
bill last Friday, all day long. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Were they hearings, or was it simply a 
meeting at which the bill was reported? 

Mr. CASE. No; the hearings lasted 
all day long. 

Mr. NEELY. A notice of the hearing 
was given the newspapers as well as to 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. To my regret I must say 
that I cannot believe that we have any 
priority to claim for the home-rule bill, 
because of the motion filed by the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to discharge that committee 
from the further consideration of an- 
other bill. I wish we had priority, but 
I am satisfied we have not. 

There certainly has not been any time 
when the chairman of the committee has 
neglected to press for the consideration 
of that motion or for consideration of 
the bill which has now been reported. 
The chairman of the committee did 
delay for a period of negotiation between 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Cask] and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER] in the hope that they 
would do what they finally accomplished, 
and that was to agree on a substitute 
bill, which would prevent what I was 
certain would otherwise result, and that 
was, first, a filibuster against my mo- 
tion to discharge the committee, and, 
second, what I felt sure, if there were 
no compromise, would be a prolonged 
filibuster on the bill itself. But from 
now on I propose to press for final pas- 
sage of the bill until the Senate adjourns. 

Mr. McFARI AND. I certainly appre- 
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ciate the interest taken in the bill, 
Other Senators, of course, are equally 
interested in their bills. This bill is com- 
paratively new on the calendar, but it 
has been given prompt consideration in 
the policy committee. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me with respect to an- 
other bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. In connection with the 
list which the distinguished majority 
leader read, I did not notice reference to 
the housing bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The housing bill, 
of course, has already passed the Sen- 
ate, twice as a matter of fact. I under- 
stand that it was passed by the House 
this afternoon. When it comes back to 
the Senate, it probably will be as a con- 
ference report and will have priority. A 
conference report is privileged. 

Mr. CASE. Is the bill which the 
House is considering the Senate-passed 
bill? I had assumed that that was a part 
of the defense production bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. The House 
is considering and has passed the Sen- 
ate housing bill, S. 349. The Senate 
passed it once and then a second time 
as an amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The House deleted it from 
the defense production bill and agreed 
to take it up as a separate measure. It 
has now done so, 

Mr. CASE. I think it is important to 
get an extension of the Wherry Hous- 
ing Act before the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course. The 
housing bill has a high priority. It was 
not mentioned on the list I read simply 
because the Senate had passed it and 
it was expected back here as a confer- 
ence report, and such a matter is privi- 
leged and does not require listing or on 
agenda. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad that the 
Senator from South Dakota has brought 
up that question. Of course, title VIII 
of the bill was passed in the public-hous- 
ing bill. It also was attached as an 
amendment to the price-control bill, but 
the conferees deleted it. What I should 
like to know is whether or not the dis- 
tinguished majority leader will take up 
with the managers of the bill in the 
House the question of what, if anything, 
is going to be done with some of those 
titles. Perhaps he cannot do it tonight, 
but I wish he would do so at an early 
opportunity. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to my 
good friend from Nebraska that I have 
been informed since we began this dis- 
cussion that the House passed the bill 
this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that is true, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader would no 
doubt list that as one of the pieces of 
legislation on the agenda. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It will be a confer- 


“ence report, I assume. It is privileged. 


It goes without saying it has high 
priority. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND, I yield. 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator men- 
tioned the RFC bill. He refers to the so- 
called Byrd bill to abolish the RFC. I 
should like to point out that the majority 
of the subcommittee long ago approved 
a bill and a report, which have been 
held up in order to give an opportunity 
to the minority members to prepare their 
report. 

The bill is about ready to be reported 
to the Senate. I hope that action on 
that bill will not be scheduled until both 
reports and the bill are available to Sen- 
ators. I believe that Senators ought to 
have both the bill and the reports before 
them before taking action on the bill 
abolishing the RFC. 

Mr. McFARLAND. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Arizona is concerned, he is 
certainly opposed to that bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So am I. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope the Senate 
will defeat it. Nevertheless, the bill was 
introduced by some 22 Senators, and the 
Senator from Virginia insisted that we 
give consideration to placing it on the 
agenda. So far as I am concerned as 
majority leader, I do not think I should 
choose for consideration merely the bills 
which I favor. That has not been my 
policy. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I think there is 
a legitimate reason not to bring it up 
immediately, or within the next few days, 
because the delay in reporting the other 
bill was really at the request of Senators 
who were supporting the first bill. The 
majority of the committee had the re- 
port ready on July 19. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe that the 
agenda which I have just announced 
will keep us busy for some little time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
stated that it was the intention to sand- 
wich certain bills in between others. I 
do not want to have the bill brought up 
at 5 o’clock some afternoon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I did not say 
which bills would be sandwiched in. We 
shall have to give careful consideration 
to the length of time required for the 
consideration of each measure before we 
attempt to sandwich in a bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to join the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY] in urging that the 
District of Columbia home-rule bill be 
placed on the calendar for early consid- 
eration. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and most of the other members of 
the committee have labored for a long 
time for the passage of the bill. They 
have labored since early in the session. 
Shortly after the session began, hearings 
were held by the Senator from West 
Virginia. It is true, as he has stated, 
that a itie vote resulted. The differences 
have now been compromised, so that the 
bill is satisfactory to the Senator from 
South Dakota. Also I have joined the 
Senator from West Virginia in recom- 
mending the bill. 

In the last session it required only a 
few hours to consider the home-rule 
bill. As the Senator knows, it requires 
a long time for consideration of this 
particular measure in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives. I hope that it can be 
placed on the agenda for consideration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is on the 
agenda. It is one of the bills which we 
thought ought to be considered at as 
early a date as possible. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to hear 
the Senator from Arizona say so. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, FREAR 
in the chair). If there be no reports of 
committees, the clerk will state the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 

LAND AGENCY 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Francis F. Healy to be a member of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc; and, without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed this day. 

That concludes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

RECESS 

Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 16, 1951, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 15 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 

Francis F. Healy to be a member of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring March 3, 1954. 

PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
D. C. Moore, West Blocton. 
CALIFORNIA 

Lucile G, Jamieson, Dana Point. 

Elizabeth Lane, Lemoncove. 

Dean I. Love, Northridge. 

Samuel H. Brandt, Robles Del Rio. 

Bessie L. McEver, Santa Rita Park. 

Herbert M. Schulze, Santa Rosa. 

Mildred A. Hauser, Santa Ynez, 

GEORGIA 

Watson L. Bargeron, Sardis. 

IOWA 

James C. Calvin, Lenox. 

Charles W. Beigel, Onawa. 

Daniel M. Fairchild, Terril. 
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KANSAS 
Eldon E. Moore, Gardner. 
Richard R. Miller, Greeley. 
MONTANA 
Cecil C. Rhodes, Kalispell. 
NEW YORK 
Harold E. Dickinson, Falconer. 
Chauncey M. Dayton, Grahamsville. 
Louis A. Schermerhorn, New Berlin, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry J. Betz, Ashland. 
Dario H. Traggiai, Cabot. 
Neil K. McKean, West Bridgewater. 
George B. Summers, Zionsville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lloyd F. Van Norte, Edisto Island. 
Lois E. Massey, Pawleys Island. 
WASHINGTON 
Joseph L. Maloney, Spokane. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, Aucust 15, 1951 


The House met at 11 oclock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou gracious benefactor, may we 
begin this new day with a worthier ap- 
preciation of the many blessings which 
Thou dost bestow upon us. 

Grant that as the beneficiaries of Thy 
bountiful providence we may also be con- 
scious of our responsibilities as stewards. 

Give us a clearer vision of each day's 
innumerable opportunities for serving 
humanity in acts of personal kindness 
and helpfulness. 

Fill our minds and hearts with pride as 
we contemplate the wonderful privilege 
of working with Thee and with others in 
fashioning our civilization according to 
mind and spirit of our blessed Lord. 

May the social order that we are build- 
ing be one in which men everywhere are 
eager to obey Thy divine command- 
ments, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart and soul and 
mind and strength,” and, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

May grace, mercy, and peace descend 
upon all mankind through Jesus Christ, 
in whose name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN DEDI- 
CATING HEADQUARTERS OF AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Recor» the address made on 
yesterday by President Truman on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the American 
Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

I am happy to be here this afternoon to 
dedicate the new Washington headquarters 
of the American Legion. I wish the Legion 
every success in its new home. 

I have been thinking back to the early 
days of the American Legion, right after 
World War I. You know, I was pretty active 
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in Legion affairs, back in those days. I 
helped to establish four different Legion 
posts in Missouri. 

We didn't start this organization just to 
look out for our own interests as veterans 
or to give us an excuse for reminiscing about 
what heroes we had been. We started this 
organization so we could work together as 
patriotic citizens for the good of all Amer- 
loans. 

That is what we have been trying to do 
for the last 30 years. 

Not everything we have done has been per- 
fect, but the record is one to make us proud. 
The American Legion has been a powerful 
and constructive force in American life. 

The Legion has been in the forefront of 
the fight to establish the best system of help 
and care for veterans that any country ever 
had. 

The Legion has done wonderful work for 
the welfare of children. It established a na- 
tional child welfare division in 1925, and 
since then it has carried on a full-fledged 
program helping to provide home care for 
needy children. 

CITES DEFENSE POLICY 

Another of the Legion’s principal objec- 
tives has been to help in achieving a sound 
national defense, At its first national con- 
vention in 1919 the Legion adopted a reso- 
lution urging a policy of universal military 
training. It has consistently supported that 
policy from that day until this. I appreciate 
that support very much because I have rec- 
ommended universal training to the Con- 
gress at least seven times. I am glad to be 
able to say that we have finally made some 
real progress on this issue. On June 13 
I signed into law the Universal Military and 
Service Act. This is a great step toward a 
sensible, long-range military manpower pro- 
gram for our country. 

The Legion's interest in national defense 
has extended far beyond universal training— 
it has extended to all the measures needed 
for the protection of our country. In re- 
cent years, the organization has supported 
unification of the armed services. It has 
supported the North Atlantic Treaty—and 
military aid for Europe and our own re- 
armament program. 

This participation by the Legion in our 
national defense activities is a very healthy 
thing. The members of the Legion who have 
served their country as citizen-soldiers know 
how important it is to defend our country 
from its enemies. And they know that citi- 
zens must take an active part in these mat- 
ters if we are to maintain our tradition of 
civilian control over the Military Establish- 
ment. 

It is natural for the Legion to be especially 
concerned with veterans’ affairs and national 
defense. But I am glad to say that the 
American Legion has never considered its re- 
sponsibilities to be limited to those fields. 
It has recognized from the beginning that 
its members are not only veterans; but, more 
important, they are also citizens of a great 
republic with all of a citizens’ duties and 
responsibilities. 

QUOTES LEGION CONSTITUTION 

In the preamble to the Legion’s constitu- 
tion, its members pledged themselves— 
among other things—to “uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States + 
to foster and perpetuate a 100-percent Amer- 
icanism * * * to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy.” 

At the present time, it is especially im- 
portant for us to understand what these 
words mean and to live up to them, 

The keystone of our form of government 
is the liberty of the individual. The Bill of 
Rights, which protects our individual liber- 
ties, is the most fundamental part of our 
Constitution. 
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When the Legion pledged itself to uphold 
the Constitution, and to foster 100-percent 
Americanism, it pledged itself to protect the 
rights and liberties of all our citizens. 

Real Americanism means that we will pro- 
tect freedom of speech—we will defend the 
right of people to say what they think, re- 
gardless of how much we may disagree with 
them. 

Real Americanism means freedom of re- 
ligion. It means that we will not discrim- 
inate against a man because of his religious 
faith. 

Real Americanism means fair opportuni- 
ties for all our citizens. It means that none 
of our citizens should be held back by unfair 
discrimination and prejudice. 

Real Americanism means fair play. It 
means that a man who is accused of a crime 
shall be considered innocent until he has 
been proved guilty. It means that people 
are not to be penalized and persecuted for 
exercising their constitutional liberties, 


DISCUSSES FREE SPEECH 


Real Americanism means also that liberty 
is not license. There is no freedom to in- 
jure others, The Constitution does not pro- 
tect free speech to the extent of permitting 
conspiracies to overthrow the Government. 
Neither does the right of free speech author- 
ize slander or character assassination. These 
limitations are essential to keep us working 
together in one great community. 

Real Americanism includes all these 
things. And it takes all of them together 
to make 100-percent Americanism—the kind 
the Legion is pledged to support. 

I'm glad the Legion has made that pledge. 
For true Americanism is under terrible at- 
tack today. True Americanism needs de- 
fending—here and now. It needs defending 
by every decent human being in this coun- 
try. 

Americanism is under attack by commu- 

_nism, at home and abroad. We are defend- 
ing it against that attack. We are protect- 
ing our country from spies and saboteurs. 
We are breaking up the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. We are build- 
ing our defenses and making our country 
strong and helping our allies to help them- 
selves. 

If we keep on doing these things—if we 
put our best into the job—we can protect 
ourselves from the attack of communism. 

But Americanism is also under another 
kind of attack. It is being undermined by 
some people in this country who are loudly 
proclaiming that they are its chief defend- 
ers. These people claim to be against com- 
munism. But they are chipping away our 
basic freedoms just as insidiously and far 
more effectively than the Communists have 
ever been able to do. 


HITS SLANDERMONGERS 


These people have attacked the basic 
principle of fair play that underlies our Con- 
stitution. They are trying to create fear 
and suspicion among us by the use of slan- 
der, unproved accusations, and just plain 
lies. 

They are filling the air with the most ir- 
responsible kinds of accusations against 
other people. They are trying to get us to 
believe that our Government is riddled with 
communism and corruption—when the fact 
is that we have the finest and most loyal 
body of civil servants in the world. These 
slandermongers are trying to get us so hys- 
terical that no one will stand up to them 
for fear of being called a Communist. 

Now, this is an old Communist trick in 
reverse. Everybody in Russia lives in terror 
of being called an anti-Communist. For 
once that charge is made against anybody in 
Russia—no matter what the facts are—he is 
on the way out. 

In a dictatorship everybody lives in fear 
and terror of being denounced and slandered. 
Nobody dares stand up for his rights. 
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We must never let such a condition come 
to pass in this country. 

Yet this is exactly what the scaremongers 
and hatemongers are trying to bring about. 
Character assassination is their stock in 
trade. Guilt by association is their motto. 
They have created such a wave of fear and 
uncertainty that their attacks upon our lib- 
erties go almost unchallenged. Many peo- 
ple are growing frightened—and frightened 
people don’t protest. 

Stop and think. Stop and think where 
this is leading us. 


SEES FREEDOMS THREATENED 


The growing practice of character assassi- 
nation is already curbing free speech and it 
is threatening all our other freedoms. I 
daresay there are people here today who have 
reached the point where they are afraid to 
explore a new idea. How many of you are 
afraid to come right out in public and say 
what you think about a controversial issue? 
How many of you feel that you must “play 
it safe” in all things—and on all occasions? 

I hope there are not many, but from all 
that I have seen and heard, I am afraid of 
what your answers might be. 

For I know you have no way of telling 
when some unfounded accusation may be 
hurled at you, perhaps straight from the 
Halls of Congress. 

Some of you have friends or neighbors 
who have been singled out for the pitiless 
publicity that follows accusations of this 
kind—accusations that are made without 
any regard for the actual guilt or innocence 
of the victim. 

That is not playing fair. That is not 
Americanism. It is not the American way 
to slur the loyalty and besmirch the char- 
acter of the innocent and the guilty alike, 
We have always considered it just as im- 
portant to protect the innocent as it is to 
punish the guilty. 

We want to protect the country against 
disloyalty—of course we do. We have been 
punishing people for disloyal acts, and we 
are going to keep on punishing the guilty 
whenever we have a case against them. But 
we don't want to destroy our whole system 
of justice in the process. We don’t want to 
injure innocent people. And yet the scurri- 
lous work of the scandalmongers gravely 
threatens the whole idea of protection for 
the innocent in our country today. 


WARNS ALL AMERICANS 


Perhaps the Americans who live outside 
of Washington are less aware of this than 
you and I. If that is so I want to warn them 
all. Slander, lies, character assassination— 
these things are a threat to every sihgle citi- 
zen everywhere in this country. When even 
one American—who has done nothing 
wrong—is forced by fear to shut his mind 
and close his mouth, then all Americans are 
in peril. 

It is the job of all of us—of every Ameri- 
can who loves his country and his freedom— 
to rise up and put a stop to this terrible 
business. This is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges we face today. We have got to make 
a fight for real 100-percent Americanism. 

You Legionnaires, living up to your Con- 
stitution as I know you want to do, can help 
lead the way. You can set an example of fair 
play. You can raise your voices against 
hysteria. You can expose the rotten motives 
of those people who are trying to divide us 
and confuse us and tear up the Bill of 
Rights. 

No organization ever had the opportunity 
to do a greater service for America. No 
organization was ever better suited or better 
equipped to do the job. 

I know the Legion. I know what a tre- 
mendous force for good it can he. 

Now go to it. 

And God bless you. 


AUGUST 15 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
marked inequities in the Trading With 
the Enemy Act that work a hardship on 
a certain group of American citizens. 
The inequities to which I am referring 
arise under sections 32, 33, and 39 of 
title 50 of the United States Code. Under 
these provisions, the Government may 
take from the estate of a citizen dece- 
dent in this country property which, if 
the decedent had been advised of the 
law, would have gone to other American 
citizens. 

Typical of the situation to which I 
refer, Mr. Speaker, is the case of a citizen 
of the United States who, by will or 
under the statutes of descent and dis- 
tribution, left money or property to resi- 
dents of Germany, Japan, Bulgaria, or 
Rumania while a state of war existed 
between the United States and any one 
of those nations. He forfeits the part of 
his estate which he sought to leave to 
these people classified as enemy aliens. 
This part of the decedent’s estate was 
taken over by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and will eventually go into the 
United States Treasury. It is obvious 
that if the decedent had known of this 
provision of the law he undoubtedly 
would have left this property to persons 
who are eligible under the law to gain 
possession of the property through de- 
vise, bequest, or inheritance. Certainly 
he did not intend to leave his property 
to the United States through the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

This is clearly an unjust seizing of 
property by the Federal Government. 
To correct this inequity, I am today in- 
troducing a bill to authorize the return 
to the estate of certain decedents all 
property and interests willed to or in- 
herited by persons declared ineligible to 
receive same under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. This bill, if it becomes law, 
will authorize the return of such prop- 
erty and interests to the estate of the 
decedent. And such property and inter- 
ests shall be administered under the laws 
of the place where it is subject to ad- 
ministration so that it may go to the 
heirs of the decedent other than those 
persons classified as ineligible under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

This bill will correct a serious inequity 
in the law which now exists. I trust it 
Will have the support of all the Members 
of the Congress. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 30 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3880) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 156] 

Albert Havenner Scott, 
Allen, La, Hébert Hardie 
Armstrong Hedrick Scott, 
Baring Hess Hugh D., Jr, 
Bennett, Hinshaw Sheehan 

Mich. Jenison Sikes 
Boggs, La Kearns Simpson, III 
Breen Kenn Smith, Kans. 
Brehm Kersten, Wis. 
Buckley McDonough Taber 
Busbey McGrath Vinson 
Celler ason Welch 
Chatham Morris Werdel 
Dawson Morrison Wheeler 
deGraffenried Morton Whitaker 
Dingell Murray, Wis Wigglesworth 
Ellsworth O’Konski 
Elston Poulson Wood, Ga 
Engle Powell 
Fisher Re; 
Gordon Rivers 
Granger Sabath 
Hall, Sadlak 


Edwin ArthurSaylor 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 369 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

STATEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a short statement. 

It is growing, and growing, and grow- 
ing that when the two roll calls are had, 
Members knowing that they can come 
into the well and answer delay in their 
offices. The Chair does not think there 
is any Member of the House whose office 
is so far from the floor of the House that 
he cannot get here when his name is 
called the second time. 

The Chair does not desire to cut any- 
body off, but someday the Chair may, 
when the second roll call is completed, if 


a quorum is here, announce that a quo- - 


rum is present and that further proceed- 
ings under the call will be dispensed with. 
That is a gentle hint the Chair desires 
to give. It has been 15 minutes since the 
second call was completed. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 869) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3880) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 22, 27, 28, 29, 
83, 52, 55, 56, 59, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 71, 74, 76, 
77, 84, 89, 92, 94, 95, 97, 100, 107, 111 and 115. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 30, 31, 34, 
36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 
57, 63, 64, 69, 70, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 90, 
91, 93, 96, 99, 106 and 116, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,362,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “three hundred and seventy- 
five”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “two hundred and fif- 
teen”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$310,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$6,116,650"; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 24: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert 83,805,325“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 25: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert 83,371,825“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 26: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert “$3,940,400"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 32: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$104,500,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3,010,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “That notwiths the pro- 
visions of the United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration shall not, with respect to proj- 
ects initiated after March 1, 1949, authorize 
during the fiscal year 1952 the commence- 
ment of construction of in excess of fifty 
thousand dwelling units: Provided further, 
That the Public Housing Administration 
shall not, after the date of approval of this 
Act, authorize the construction of any proj- 
ects initiated before or after March 1, 1949, 
in any locality in which such projects have 
been or may hereafter be rejected by the 
governing body of the locality or by public 
vote, unless such projects have been sub- 
sequently approved by the same procedure 
through which such rejection was ex- 
pressed”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$9,500,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,784,935"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$49,250,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$17,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert “(not to 
exceed one hundred and thirty six, of which 
one hundred and twenty three shall be for 
replacement only)”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$238,389,600"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter, inserted by said 
amendment insert: Provided That no funds 
appropriated for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority by this paragraph shall be used for 
the maintenance or operation of any alr- 
craft for passenger service that is not spe- 
cifically confined to the active operation of 
the official business of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by officers or employees of such 
Authority”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8850, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by said amendment insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That administrative expenses not under 
limitation for the purposes set forth in the 
budget schedules for the fiscal year 1952 shail 
not exceed $150,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$4,949,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken 
by said amendment insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That expenditures for nonadministra- 
tive expenses classified by section 2 of Public 
Law 387, approved October 25, 1949, shall not 
exceed $23,300,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 812,780,000“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken 
out and inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 605. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this Act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any incum- 
bent appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1951: Provided, 
That this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 per centum of 
all vacancies; 
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“(b) to positions filled from within and 
by transfer to agencies provided fo- by this 
Act; 

(o) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

“(d) to employees of the White House 
Office; 

“(e) to employees engaged in the care, 
maintenance, and so forth, of the Executive 
Mansion and Grounds; 

“(f) to all employees in veterans’ medical 
facilities, exclusive of medical departmental 
personnel in the District of Columbia; 

“(g) to employees of the General Account- 
ing Office; 

(h) to employees of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, including the National Gallery of 
Art; 

“(i) to employees of The Tax Court of the 
United States: Provided further, That when 
any department or agency covered in this 
Act shall, as a result of the operation of this 
amendment, reduce their employment to a 
figure not exceeding 90 per centum of the 
total number on their rolls as of July 1, 1951, 
such amendment shall cease to apply and 
said 90 per centum figure shall become a 
ceiling for employment during the fiscal year 
1952, and if exceeded at any time during 
fiscal year 1952 this amendment shall again 
become operative: And provided further, 
That amounts for personal services, in those 
paragraphs where amounts for such personal 
services have been expressly limited in this 
Act, may be exceeded by 2 per centum of 
said ‘limitation on personal services if said 
2 per centum is available from the total 
amount of any such appropriation or author- 
ization.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 8, 13, 
35, 39, 45, 60, 86, 87, 88, 98, 102, 108, 109, 
110, 112, and 113. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 

SiDNEY R. YATES, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Burnet R, MAYBANK, 

JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

LISTER HILL, 

BRIEN MCMAHON, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Harry BYRD, 

HOMER FERGUSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeng votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3880) making ap- 
propriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PR SIDENT 
The White House Office 
Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,883,615 as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,585,553 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
Executive Mansion and grounds 
Amendment No, 2—Care, maintenance, 
and operation: Appropriates $315,600 as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $300,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, 
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Bureau of the Budget 


Amendments Nos. 3 and 4—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $3,362,000, instead of 
$3,412,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,134,750 as proposed by the Senate; and 
strike out the Senate language placing a 
limitation on personal services. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
American Battle Monuments Commission 


Amendments Nos. 5, 6, and 7—Salaries and 
expenses: Insert the language of the Senate 
authorizing the purchase of one passenger 
motor vehicle for replacement only; appro- 
priate $719,000 for salaries and expenses as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $710,400 
as proposed by the House; and insert the 
proposal of the Senate placing a limitation 
of $504,000 on funds available for personal 
services. 

Amendment No. 8—Construction of me- 
morials and cemeteries: Reported in dis- 
agreement. Funds in the bill for the con- 
struction of memorials and cemeteries are 
provided for such use in 1952 and subsequent 
years to carry forward the construction pro- 
gram in such manner as may be determined 
by the Commission to be most practicable 
and economical. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Amendments Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12—Sal- 
aries and expenses: Authorize the purchase 
of 375 passenger motor vehicles, instead of 
300 as proposed by the House and 450 as pro- 
posed by the Senate of which 215 shall be 
for replacement only, instead of 229 as pro- 
posed by the House and 200 as proposed by 
the Senate; appropriate $1,139,932,750 for 
salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,168,932,750 as proposed 
by the Senate; and insert the amendment of 
the Senate placing a limit of $25,135,000 on 
funds available for personal services. 

Amendment No. 13—Construction: Re- 
ported in disagreement. The managers on 
the part of the House will move that the 
House recede and concur in this amendment, 
with the understanding that the require- 
ments provided therein shall not be retro- 
active. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 14 and 15—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $17,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $17,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House; and authorize the use of 
$575,000 for travel expense as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $520,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 16—Civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund: Appropriates 
$310,000,000, instead of $300,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and 8320, 000, 00 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
MANSION 

Amendment No. 17—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $25,000, instead of $20,000 as 
proposed by the House and $33,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 18 and 19—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $7,000,000, instead of 
$6,195,000 as proposed by the House and 
$7,500,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
insert the amendment of the Senate provid- 
ing that not less than $4,375,000 shall be 
available for the expenses of transporting 
displaced persons of German ethnic origin. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Amendments Nos. 20, 21, and 22—Salaries 


_ and expenses: Authorize the purchase of 10 


passenger motor vehicles as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of 20 as proposed by the 
House; appropriate $6,116,650, instead of 
$6,000,000 as proposed by the House and $6,- 
233,300 as proposed by the Senate; and strike 
out the provision of the Senate placing a 
limitation of funds available for personal 
services. 


1951 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 23, 24, and 25—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $3,805,325 for sal- 
aries and expenses, instead of $3,926,800 as 
proposed by the House and 83,683,850 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; insert the Senate lan- 
guage placing a limitation on personal serv- 
ices, amended to provide $3,371,825; and 
authorize the purchase of one passenger mo- 
tor vehicle as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of two as proposed by the House. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 26 and 27—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $3,940,400, instead of 
$3,891,695 as proposed by the House and 
$3,989,130 as proposed by the Senate; and 
strike out the language of the Senate placing 
a limitation on funds available for personal 
services. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Amendments Nos. 28 and 29—Salaries: 
Appropriate $29,894,000 for salaries as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $30,325,000 
as proposed by the Senate; and restore the 
language of the House authorizing the es- 
tablishment of additional positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Amendments Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34— 
Operating expenses: Appropriate $104,- 
500,000, instead of $109,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $100,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate; strike out the language of 
the Senate placing a limitation on funds 
available for personal services; delete the 
language of the House limiting funds avail- 
able for moving of activities within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as proposed by the Senate; 
authorize the purchase of two passenger 
motor vehicles as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of five as proposed by the House; 
and insert the provision of the Senate pro- 
hibiting the use of funds for the moving 
of Government agencies in the District of 
Columbia to accomplish the dispersal of de- 
partmental functions. 

Amendment No. 35—Purchase of typewrit- 
ing machines: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 36—Purchase and distri- 
bution of typewriting machines: Strikes out 
the provision of the House in connection 
with this subject. 


Amendment No. 37—Renovation and im- 


provement of Federal buildings outside the 
District of Columbia: Inserts the provision 
of the Senate placing a limitation of $273,150 
on funds available for personal services in 
connection with this activity. 

Amendment No. 38—Repair, preservation, 
and equipment, outside the District of Co- 
lumbia: Inserts the provision of the Senate 
placing a limitation of $1,661,400 on funds 
available for personal services under this 
heading. 

Amendment No. 39—Renovation and mod- 
ernization, Executive Mansion: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 40 and 41—Refunds un- 
der Renegotiation Act: Insert certain 
amendments to the language of the para- 
graph as proposed by the Senate made nec- 
essary by the passage of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951. 

Amendments Nos. 42 and 43—Expenses, 
general supply fund: Strike out the pro- 
posal of the House authorizing the purchase 
of four passenger motor vehicles as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and place a limitation 
of not more than $8,201,000 on funds avail- 
able for personal services as propane by the 
Senate. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 
Amendment No, 44—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $3,010,000, instead of $3,446,200 
as proposed by the House and $2,907,200 as 
proposec by the Senate. The increase in the 
Senate bill is to enable this Agency to finish 
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certain research projects presently under way 
and is not intended to permit the establish- 
ment of new projects dealing with research 
work. 

Amendment No. 45—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 


Public Housing Administration 


Amendment No. 46—Annual contributions: 
Strikes out the proposal of the Senate, and 
restores the proposal of the House, amended 
to authorize the construction of fifty thou- 
sand units and to eliminate the provision 
of the House limiting to fifty thousand an- 
nually the number of units authorized for 
commencement of construction in 1935 and 
subsequent years. 

Amendment No. 47—Administrative ex- 
penses: Appropriates $9,500,000, instead of 
$5,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$11,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 48 and 49—Salaries and 


expenses: Appropriate $89,600 as proposed 


by the Senate, instead of $90,000 as proposed 
by the House; and insert the provision of 
the Senate placing a limitation of not more 
than $84,600 on funds available for personal 
services. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 50, 51, and 52—General 
expenses: Appropriate $8,784,935, instead of 
$8,569,870 as proposed by the House and 
$9,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; strike 
out the proposal of the Senate placing a 
limitation on funds available for personal 
services; and authorize the purchase of 9 
passenger motor vehicles as proposed by the 
Senate instead of 19 as proposed by the 
House. A substantial portion of the increase 
allowed by the conference committee over 
the House figure is provided for the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers for purposes other than 
safety work. No part.of the increase is for 
the valuation of pipelines or railroads. It 
is the understanding of the conferees that 
an increase of $100,000 recommended in the 
bill as reported to the House for the Section 
of Certificates of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers shall be applied to use by the Section 
of Complaints of that Bureau. 

Amendment No. 53—Railroad safety: In- 
serts the provision of the Senate placing a 
limitation of $743,700 on funds available for 
personal services. 

Amendment No. 54—Locomotive inspec- 
tion: Inserts the provision of the Senate 
placing a limitation of $540,000 on funds 
available for personal services. 

MOTOR CARRIER CLAIMS COMMISSION 

Amendments Nos. 55 and 56—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $34,000 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $36,500 as proposed 
by the Senate; and strike out the provision 
of the Senate placing a limitation on funds 
available for personal services. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 
Amendments Nos. 57, 58, and 59—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $49,250,000, in- 
stead of $48,112,980 as proposed by the House 
and %51,362,500 as proposed by the Senate; 
strike out the provision of the Senate placing 
a limitation on funds available for personal 
services; and authorize the purchase of four 
passenger motor vehicles as proposed by 
the Senate instead of eight as proposed by 
the House. 
Amendment No. 60—Construction: 
ported in disagreement. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 61 and 62—Land acqui- 
sition: Provide $17,250 for personal services 
instead of $12,000 as proposed by the House 
and $22,500 as proposed by the Senate; and 
restore the language of the House for “or 
other necessary expenses” stricken from the 
bill by the Senate. 


Re- 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Amendments Nos, 63 and 64—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $5,378,480 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $5,699,000 as pro- 
posed by the House; and insert a limitation 
on funds available for personal services as 
proposed by the Senate. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Amendments Nos. 65 and 66—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $2,391,200 as proposed 
by the House instead of $2,363,620 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and strike out the pro- 
vision of the Senate placing a limit on funds 
available for personal services. 

Amendments Nos. 67 and 68—Salaries and 
expenses, National Gallery of Art: Appro- 
priate $1,154,000 as proposed by the House 
instead of $1,089,160 as proposed by the 
Senate; and strike out the provision of the 
Senate placing a limit on funds available for 
personal services. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 69 and 70—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $1,144,600 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $1,259,300 as pro- 
posed by the House; and insert the proposal 
of the Senate placing a limit on funds avail- 
able for personal services. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Amendments Nos. 71, 72, 73, 74, and 75: 
Appropriate $238,389,600, instead of $236,- 
139,600 as proposed by the House and $240,- 
639,600 as proposed by the Senate; authorize 
the purchase of two aircraft as proposed by 
the House, instead of one for replacement 
only as proposed by the Senate, it being the 
understanding of the conferees that two heli- 
copters are to be purchased under this au- 
thorization; authorize the purchase of not 
to exceed 136 passenger motor vehicles of 
which 123 shall be for replacement only, 
instead of 190 of which 164 shall be for re- 
Placement only as proposed by the House, 
and not to exceed 82 for replacement only 
as proposed by the Senate; remove the limi- 
tation on funds available for personal serv- 
ices as proposed by the House; and insert 
the provision of the Senate prohibiting the 
use of funds for the operation and mainte- 
mance of aircraft for passenger service 
amended to provide that such operation and 
maintenance may not be provided unless the 
use of aircraft is confined specifically to use 
for official business by officers or employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Amendments Nos. 76 and 77—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $818,000 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $783,900 as proposed 
by the Senate; and strike out the proposal 
of the Senate placing a limitation on funds 
available for personal services. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Amendments Nos. 78, 79, 80, and 8i—Sala- 
ries and expenses: Appropriate $873,105,770 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $875,- 
163,335 as proposed by the House; insert the 
proposal of the Senate placing a limitation 
on funds available for personal services other 
than hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient 
care and strike out the provision of the 
House placing a limitation on funds avail- 
able only for medical, hospital, and domicil- 
lary services; authorize the purchase of 37 
passenger motor vehicles as proposed by the 
Senate instead of 74 as proposed by the 
House; and authorize the use of $7,388,000 
for repair and alterations to facilities as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $6,888,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 82, 83, and 84—Hospital 
and domiciliary facilities: Appropriate 
$27,505,080 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $27,955,440 as proposed by the House; in- 
sert the limitation of the Senate on funds 
available for personal services; and restore 
the provision of the House authorizing the 
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purchase. of 
vehicles, 


additional passenger motor 


WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 
Amendment No. 85—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $850,000, instead of $800,000 as 
proposed by the House and $900,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
INDEPENDENT. OFFICES—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Amendment No. 86—Purchase of passenger 


motor vehicles: Reported in disagreement. , 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Maritime activities 


Amendments Nos. 87 and 88—Operating- 
differential subsidies: Reported in disagree- 
ment. In connection with amendment No. 
88, the conferees on the part of the House 
point out that for several years the commit- 
tee has been urging that the monopoly which 
presently exists in connection with operat- 
ing-differential subsidy shipping contracts 
be broken. The former Maritime Commis- 
sion showed little inclination to break the 
monopoly and it is believed that the pres- 
ent Federal Maritime Board is favoring the 
monopoly. The present Maritime Board, 
which has been in office during the past 
year, has approved long-term contracts cov- 
ering a maximum of 379 voyages for 2 com- 
panies and there are contracts for a max- 
imum number of 842 voyages pending for 
10 companies that have not been renewed, 
all of which are for companies which have 
heretofore enjoyed long-term subsidy con- 
tracts. It is the understanding of the con- 
ferees that the Maritime Administration, 
both past and present, in renewing these 
long-term contracts have increased the min- 
imum and the maximum number of voyages 
by the present holders of contracts, rather 
than decreasing them, to the exclusion of 
new applicants. The members of the confer- 
ence committee insist that the number of 
voyages of the companies who enjoy and have 
enjoyed the benefits of subsidized operat- 
ing-differential subsidy contracts since the 
‘inception of the law in 1937 be reduced so 
that other companies or individuals who 
have not enjoyed these benefits be permitted 
to do so. The managers on the part of the 
House will recommend that a flat limitation 
of 1,522 voyages be allowed. That number 
is in excess of the number of voyages ap- 
proved in recent years by 88. These subsi- 
dized voyages have increased practically every 
year. The managers on the part of the House 
will recommend that 307 of the 1,522 voyages 
allowed be set aside for companies who have 
not participated heretofore in these subsidies. 
The conferees are of the opinion that it is 
grossly unfair for a monopoly to exist be- 
tween 13 of 14 companies in this fleld and 
that the monopoly should be broken. 

Amendments Nos. 89, 90, 91, and 92— 
Salaries and expenses: Appropriate $15,651,- 
400 as proposed by the House, instead of 
$16,200,350 as proposed by the Senate; insert 
the provision of the Senate placing a limita- 
tion on funds available for personal services; 
authorize the purchase of two passenger 
motor vehicles as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of five as proposed by the House; and 
provide $8,029,400 for administrative ex- 
penses as proposed by the House, instead of 
$8,578,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 93, 94, 95, and 96— 
Maritime training: Appropriate $3,724,500 as 
proposed by the House, instead of $4,108,500 
as proposed by the Senate; authorize the 
transfer of $69,300 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $77,000 as proposed by the Senate 
for use by the Public Health Service in con- 
nection with services rendered the Maritime 
Administration; authorize the purchase of 
two passenger motor vehicles as proposed by 
the Senute, instead of four as proposed by 
the House; and insert the words “and other 
trainees” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 97—State marine schools: 
Restores the provision of the House appro- 
priating $623,000 for such purposes in lieu 
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of the Senate provision appropriating 
$1,206,800. 

Amendment No, 38—Reimbursement for 
loss or damage to vessels requisitioned by 
the Pei States: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


TITLE 111—EMERGENCY FUND TOR THE PRESIDENT 

Amendment No. 99—National defense: 
Strikes out the provision of the House con- 
tinuing the 1951 unexpended balance avail- 
able for this purpose during the fiscal year 
1952 and inserts the provision of the Senate 
in connection with this item. 


TITLE IV—CORPORATIONS 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Amendment No. 100—Federal National 
Mortgage Assoviation: Authorizes the use of 
$3,060,000 for expenses of this activity as 
proposed by the House, instead of $3,260,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 101—Nonadministrative 
expenses, Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation: Restores the provision of the House 
amended to clarify the type of expense to 
which the limitation shall apply. 

Amendment No. 102—Prefabricated hous- 
ing: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 103 and 104—Federal 
Housing Administration: Authorize the use 
of $4,949,000 of funds available to the Admin- 
istration for administrative expenses, instead 
of $4,824,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,074,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
restore the limitation of the House on non- 
administrative expenses increased to 623,300, 
000, instead of $22,320,000 as provided in the 
House bill. 

Amendments Nos. 105, 106, and 107—Pub- 
lic Housing Administration: Authorize the 
use of $12,780,000 for the expenses of this 
activity including $9,500,000 appropriated 
under title I of this act, instead of $8,240,000 
as proposed by the House and $15,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; authorize the pur- 
chase of three passenger motor vehicles as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of seven as 
proposed by the House; and restore the pro- 
vision of the House placing a limitation of 
$33,000,000 on funds available for nonadmin- 
istrative expenses. 


Inland Waterways Corporation 


Amendment No. 108—Purchase of equip- 

ment: Reported in disagreement. 
Corporations—general provision 

Amendment No. 109—Purchase of passen- 
ger motor vehicles: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 110—Limitation on per- 
sons employed or acting as chauffeurs of 
Government-owned passenger motor ve- 
hicles: Reported in disagreement. 

TITL? VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 111—Annual leave: 
Strikes out the proposal of the Senate lim- 
iting such leave to 20 days during the fiscal 
year 1952, it being the understanding of the 
conferees that such subject is adequately 
covered under amendment No. 112. 

Amendment No. 112—Limitation on an- 
nual leave to civilian officers and employees: 
Reported in disagreement. If changes made 
by this amendment in annual leave give to 
the “blue-collar” workers an hourly pay 
scale lower than that prevailing in the area 
as paid by private industry for the same or 
similar type of work, the wage board or 
administrative authority, having authority to 
adjust or fix the salaries of such employees, 
is directed to adjust all rates set by them 
to place said blue-collar workers on a parity 
with rates of pay in the area as paid by 
private industry for the same or similar type 
of work. 

Amendment No, 118—Publicity, propa- 
ganda, and other information personnel: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 114—Prohibition against 
the appointment of personnel and reduction 
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in funds available for personal services: 
Strikes out the proposal of the Senate, and 
restores the proposal of the House amended 
to except certain agencies from its provi- 
sions and to include certain personnel and 
an agency originally excepted; requires the 
reduction of employment in agencies to 90 
per centum of the number on their rolls as 
of July 1, 1951, instead of 80 per centum as 
originally provided; and further excepts to a 
maximum of 2 per centum, personal services 
where specific limitations are applied in the 
Act and funds are available within the ap- 
propriation or authorization to permit such 
exception. It is the recommendation of the 
conferees that savings effected under this 
provision shall be deposited in the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Amendment No. 115—Appropriations or 
authorizations for the acquisition of passen- 
ger motor vehicles: Strikes out the provision 
of the Senate in this connection, appropriate 
reductions having been made by the con- 
ferees in the individual items in the bill. 

Amendment Wo. 116—Corrects the section 
number. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

GEORGE ANDREWS, 

Swney R. YATES, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to state 
that while I do not see the majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] present, I have 
discussed the matter with him, and I 
wish to announce that the veto of the 
veterans’ bill will be taken up on Friday. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas to make a brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on livestock, it be- 
comes my duty to announce to the House 
that foot-and-mouth disease broke out 
again in Mexico yesterday. The United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that a new outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease has been dis- 
covered in an area eastward of Mexico 
City, near the town of Nautla, State of 
Veracruz, Mexico, and only about 75 miles 
from the place where the outbreak oc- 
curred last December. The December 
outbreak was near the town of Colmal- 
teco, State of Veracruz, about 100 miles 
south of the northern quarantine line. 

Suspicious symptoms found in four 
different herds have been tentatively di- 
agnosed as foot-and-mouth disease, and 
Officials of the Joint Mexican-United 
States Commission for the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease have placed the 
entire area under strict quarantine. All 
herds in the area are being inspected to 
detect any possible spread of infection. 
When first notified of the outbreak, com- 
mission forces in the area were immedi- 
ately reinforced and strict quarantine 
measures are already in effect. Action 
is being taken to eradicate the infection. 

About a thousand head of cattle are 
involved on the four farms. They are 
not all infected, but this number is sup- 
posed to have been exposed, It is ex- 
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pected that all cattle and other cloven 
foot animals on the farms will be eradi- 
cated and buried by this afternoon at 
2 o'clock. This does not necessarily 
mean any change in our policy in Mexico. 
It is one of those things that has hap- 
pened in the past in connection with our 
efforts to stamp out foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country; it is one of those 
things that has been anticipated in our 
effort to wipe out the foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico. It will probably delay 
our eradication of the disease, but it does 
not mean that we have lost the war 
against foot-and-mouth disease. Ani- 
mal tissue containing the virus was sent 
to the laboratory at Mexico City where 
the diagnosis was made. Samples also 
are being flown to the foot-and-mouth 
laboratory at Pirbright, England. Re- 
sults of these latter tests are expected in 
a few days, but no possibility of infection 
is being overlooked. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, return- 
ing to the conference report, let me re- 
spectfully suggest that-in order to save 
the time of the House we are going to 
try to cut short the 1 hour allowed us 
under the rule on the conference report 
provided there is not too much objection 
on the part of our colleagues. 

In the first place, everybody knows 
what is in this conference report. We 
hope and think we have done a pretty 
good job of compromise on the Jensen 
amendment. 

The bill contains 50,000 housing units. 

I repeat that unless there is too much 
serious objection on the part of the 
Membership I am going to yield to my 
distinguished friend from California 
(Mr. PHILLIPS] 15 minutes; to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 2 min- 
utes, and one or two others; and then 
we are going to take 8 or 10 or 12 min- 
utes on this side and move the previous 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man said there was a compromise in 
this bill which was pretty good. I wish 
to ask the gentleman to explain to the 
House whether any compromise was 
made on the 50,000 socialized-housing 
units? The conferees yielded the House 
position on that. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the subcommittee brought this bill to 
the House before, we were sent back to 
conference, and I think very properly 
sent back, because of two major issues 
involved. One had to do with the prob- 
lem of housing, and the other with the 
Ferguson and Jensen amendments which 
had not at that time been worked out 
fully. So, Mr. Speaker, we went to con- 
ference and I feel that the subcommit- 
tee did a commendable job on that item 
which has to do with the employment re- 
duction, the Jensen amendment. It 
perhaps does not go quite as far as I 
would have it go, but it does establish 
the principle involved in the Jensen 
amendment; and since we have already 
seen that this has been successful in 
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agencies like the General Accounting 
Office, and other agencies, and we be- 
lieve reductions can be made in other 
bureaus. The idea is that these reduc- 
tions should be as nearly painless as 
Possible. 

On the other item, which had to do 
with housing, a very unfortunate situa- 
tion developed. I do not think anyone 
was to blame. I think it was a situation 
which became confusion suddenly due 
to the ending of the morning conference, 
due to quorum calls in the House and 
due to Senators going on the floor. I 
believe if we could have worked upon 
this subject perhaps 10 or 15 minutes 
longer we would have brought back a 
recommendation on which all members 
of the subcommittee, both minority and 
majority, might have agreed and we 
would have signed the report. As it is, 
we have not signed the report—I refer 
to the minority members—and at the 
proper time I will offer a motion to re- 
commit specifically on one item only, 
which is item No. 46, on page 27 of the 
bill. This wording has to do with the 
housing provisions. 

I want to impress upon you that this 
is important. That will be more im- 
portant to some than to others. To 
us, on the minority side, the most im- 
portant thing, which is often overlooked, 
is the fact that as the item is left now 
the Housing Administration can commit 
the Congress of the United States for 
housing units without authorization and 
without money. I believe that is a dan- 
gerous provision. It is obvious, because 


it was told us in the committee that 


there have already been 200,000 commit- 
ments in the United States for housing 
starts although there is neither author- 
ity nor money for that number except 
as would be contained in the original 
housing Act which said it was to be lim- 
ited year after year, unless Congress de- 
cided otherwise, to a start of some 135,- 
000 houses. 

We also wrote in the bill in confer- 
ence, and I think it was good, the provi- 
sion which the House had voted on the 
floor here, and that is, if a community or 
a city council whatever it might be, were 
to say they did not want housing started 
in that area; the housing might not be 
forced upon them unless another vote 
was taken by the same agency which 
had denied it. We have areas in the 


United States which want housing very 


much and we have areas in the United 
States which do not want housing. 
It is a democratic principle that 
you do not force upon an area in this 
country, that is an area not wanting 
housing; something they do not want. 

I have in front of me an editorial from 
a newspaper in the city of Los Angeles 
which states there are some 2,000 vacant 
apartments in Los Angeles today rent- 
ing for less than $40 a month, which is 
only a little over the average rent for 
Federal housing, that the program now 
under way would establish about 5 per- 
cent of the tenants in Los Angeles in 
Federal public housing units. Further- 
more, in Los Angeles, the houses being 
built for about $11,000 a unit by the 
Federal Government are being built by 
private builders for not over $5,000 
a unit, Furthermore, as I have re- 
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peatedly pointed out on this floor, 
this does not include the heavy ex- 
pense of administration which goes 
with all Federal construction and Feder- 
al administrative projects, and which is 
absent under private enterprise. 

So, we ask you to let us take this bill 
back to conference on the one subject of 
housing; to let us conclude the confer- 
ence which we came so near concluding 
on Monday of this week, in order that 
we may bring you back wording for the 
item on housing which will be satisfac- 
tory and will be a protection to the Con- 
gress until the Congress authorizes and 
until the Congress votes the money. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Will the gentleman 
state to the House just what the sav- 
ing would be from the 750,000 request 
cut down to 50,000? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Multiply that figure 
by about $8,000, and you have the total. 
That is on an estimated basis, not 
including overhead. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ' 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Do I understand that the 
point of disagreement is not on the num- 
ber of units to be built, namely, 50,000, 
but is only on the language having to 
do with commitments for the future; is 
that right? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That was the point 
of disagreement at the time the confer- 
ence concluded on Monday. If we send 
it back on a motion to recommit item 46, 
the gentleman from Minnesota will un- 
derstand that the number of houses is 
also included in that. But at the time 
the conference broke up, almost coming 
to a satisfactory conclusion to those of 
us in conference, the matter before us 
was the question of what we call leap- 
frogging, committing ahead for years 
and years before there is authorization. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. On the question just 
propounded by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, is it not a fact that very shortly 
before the conference broke up that a 
conferee from the other body suggested 
a compromise, which would have been a 
compromise on both, that is, a compro- 
mise between the 50,000 units and the 
5,000—I believe twenty-five or thirty 
thousand? : 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Forty thousand. 

Mr. COTTON. And it would also have 
prevented the so-called leapfrogging, 

-and that provision against leapfrogging 
would have expired after 1 year. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. It would have meant 
that the House would face the question 
of leapfrogging again next year. i 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. What it would have done would 
have been to stop the building of a num- 
ber of units, forty to fifty thousand, in 
fiscal 1952, and no contracts for more 
than that number ahead of time in 1953 
until the Congress had time to act. 
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Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Did the committee 
take into consideration the 42,300 units 
only authorized this past June at the very 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man for calling attention to that. A 
good example of why you should send 
this back, to write in the language that 
we are asking for, is the fact that when 
this matter was under discussion in the 
House in less than 1 month, in the month 
of June, 42,000 units were committed by 
the Housing Authority, many more than 
they can possibly start this year. There 
is no possibility of starting more than 
20,000 units a year, and on past record 
not that many, and we think this will 
permit them to go ahead and commit 
housing in the future, which leads peo- 
ple to believe that they had houses prom- 
ised and they could get them, and I think 
that is a deception. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman make this point clear to the 
House? The Senate yielded in no re- 
spect in this matter and the House con- 
ferees yielded the House position 100 
percent. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Under the 
terms of the surrender, this thing is 
open-end for the future? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There are 
no limitations on it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is no limita- 
tion upon it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is why 
it should be recommitted. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is 
correct. There is no limitation as it 
reads now, and we ask you to send it 
back to conference. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
explain this phrase “leapfrogging”’? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. By leapfrogging“ 
we mean that the Housing Administra- 
tion is permitted under the original law 
to start the construction of so many 
houses. In addition, they leapfrog over 
the current year, and commit way be- 
yond the possibility of building all over 
the United States. The authority com- 
mits houses to little communities which 
I do not believe the Administration ever 
expects to build. They commit for fu- 
ture years, and then the people come to 
the Congress, and to their representa- 
tives, and say, “Why, you promised us, 
you contracted with us, you committed 
yourselves to put these houses in. 
Please go back and get the money to 
build them.” 

Mr. KEATING. Is there any limit as 
to the number of years ahead they can 
contract in that way? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No limit, unless you 
send it back to conference. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I point out 
that that is exactly what is happening 
in my district. We have four little com- 
munities of less than 1,200 people where 
they have, as the gentleman has de- 
scribed it, contracted to build homes at 
some time in the future. Those people 
think that houses are going to be built 
this year in that district, which is not 
true at all. There is not a possibility 
of it. When I got into the investiga- 
tion of it, I found that it was merely 
under contract such as the gentleman 
has stipulated, that at some time in the 
future houses would be built. They are 
wondering why they have not been built 
already. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Has it come to the at- 
tention of the gentleman that during 
these weeks that have been expiring, 
while we were in conference, during this 
war emergency when we are trying to 
hold things down for the defense effort, 
there has been a remarkable number of 


. Members of the House who have noted 


that the housing authority has been in- 
dustriously promising houses all over 
this country in the various districts rep- 
resented by us here? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. If this is sent back 
to conference by a vote of the House to- 
day, will there then be a possibility of 
placing a limitation upon the number 
of commitments that can be made so 
that Congress will control that subject? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is the princi- 
pal reason for asking you to send it 
back. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. May I point out that 
this very morning I received a tele- 
gram from five mayors of small towns 
all urging us for the first time to vote 
for this 50,000 provision, because they 
have been led to believe, by the Public 
Housing Administration, that if this 
passes they are going to get these houses 
they have been promised. As the gen- 
tleman has pointed out, that is not true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, we were 
very close to a compromise on all items. 
I do not think the Jensen-Ferguson 
amendments have been explained in de- 
tail. The principles of both are retained. 
The compromise in those two items al- 
lows transfers. Some of the limitations 
of the Ferguson amendment are in there, 

The most controversial part of the con- 
ference was over section 46 dealing with 
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housing. I believe the bill should be re- 
committed because I believe the Congress 
wants to have control over the future 
activities of the Housing Authority. Un- 
less you do recommit the bill to confer- 
ence, as I studied the compromise, the 
Federal Housing Authority may have un- 
limited power to go ahead with any 
amount of contracting without coming to 
the Congress for authority. A half dozen 
times it was agreed on the suggestion 
of one Member of the other body that 
we should confine activities of the Hous- 
ing Authority to the operation of the 
fiscal year 1952, with some obligation as 
to 1953, but certainly that they should 
come back to the Congress for authority 
for future years. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Do I understand that the committee 
is not now in disagreement on the num- 
ber of houses—either on the 5,000 or the 
50,000 units, but that the disagreement is 
on the language with reference to future 
commitments? 

Mr. STEFAN. I think the gentleman 
has stated that correctly. I do not think 
there was much disagreement about the 
number of houses for 1952. It was a 
question of control by the Congress of 
activities in future years, as I understood 
the main issue. s 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
short time I have, I will simply say that 
if the members will turn to page 5 of 
the report, they may read the language 
which the House and Senate conferees 
agreed on with regard to the Jensen 
amendment in addition to the savings 
made by the House and Senate bills. 
Any agency head who wishes to make 
the 10 percent reduction in personnel 
the conference report provides may do 
so by two methods, either by sepurating 
from the service after this bill becomes 
law such employees as is required in 
order to comply with provisions in this 
conference report, or they may apply 
the provisions of the Jensen amendment 
and effect the savings simply by not 
filling vacancies. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely hope the agencies will effect the 
required savings by the Jensen amend- 
ment method because, as I have said on 
many occasions and as many members 
have said, it is the painless way of re- 
ducing unwarranted overstaffing, Mr. 
Speaker. It is the humane and sensible 
way to do it as well as the most effective 
way to do it. 

The action of the managers on the 
part of the House and the Senate con- 
ferees is not all I had hoped for; it is, 
however, a quite fair and reasonable 
compromise and will effect great 
savings. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
ready been made clear that if the House 
recommits this bill, it will be recom- 
mitted on the question of the number of 
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units as well as on the provisions with 
respect to future public-housing con- 
struction. Therefore, let us understand 
that this is the housing vote in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Just as publicly assisted low-rent hous- 
ing had to be carried in 1949 by votes on 
both sides of the aisle, so if we are going 
to be successful on this vote, which is the 
vote on housing, it is going to have to be 
by support from both sides of the aisle. 
Let us not fool ourselves on that. If this 
conference report is sent back to con- 
ference once more, it is likely to come 
back not only with different conditions 
but with less units. 

As to the argument made for chang- 
ing the provisions of the Housing Act as 
it relates to public housing. The Con- 
gress itself by legislating 50,000 units 
this time—two-thirds of what the 
President recommended for the fiscal 
year 1952—75,000 units and little more 
than one-third of what is in the Housing 
Act—135,000 units—serves notice on 
everybody in the country that they can- 
not depend on promises as to what Con- 
gress will authorize for public-housing 
construction. The Congress exercises, 
by the adoption of this conference re- 
port, and shows its full intention to 
retain full power over the number of 
units to be allowed in any year. 

The Congress cannot pass any law 
which will prevent-someone from mak- 
ing promises. What we can do is to 
demonstrate to responsible people that 
Congress has the power and proposes to 
exercise it; therefore, that they have 
no excuse for being under any misap- 
prehension. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the edi- 
torial to which I referred in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, all legisla- 
tion essentially is the result of com- 
promise. I have opposed the Jensen 
amendment on every vote. I thought it 
unworkable. I am not entirely pleased 
with the compromise which we bring 
here. I do think in fairness, however, I 
should say that I believe it is a workable 
formula for most agencies. 

I want to make particular reference to 
two agencies for which I feel a particular 
responsibility. I fear it will not be work- 
able with respect to the Atomic Energy 
Commission which is now in an expan- 
sion program. Additional employees, 
more than are permitted by the formula 
in this compromise, may be necessary. 
I wish to point, however, that force-ac- 
count construction employees are not 
affected by this compromise. The lan- 
guage of the law, if this conference 
report is agreed to, will read as follows: 

No part of any appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be used to 


pay the compensation of any incumbent 
appointed to any civil office or position. 


It is not the understanding of the 
House conferees that this language 
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would apply to construction employees - 


for either the AEC or TVA, nor is it our 
understanding that it would apply to the 
corporate fund activities of agencies like 
the TVA, which uses receipts for the op- 
eration of the power program and chem- 
ical operations, net profits going into the 
Treasury at the end of the year. 

With that brief explanation, I would 
like to make a few remarks about the 
housing issue here involved. As my col- 
leagues know, I have never been an overly 
enthusiastic supporter of the public 
housing program. There have been some 
improvements in the program. I would 
like to see more. I recognize, though, 
that the housing situation in our coun- 
try has grown worse instead of better. 
No satisfactory substitute for the hous- 
ing program has been offered. I have 
waited and searched in vain. I support 
the conference report which provides for 
50,000 units. The committee comes here 
agreeing with the Senate on a figure 
much smaller than that which was 
authorized annually by the Housing Act 
which passed the Congress, together with 
restrictions already referred to in debate. 
I believe that in this conference report 
we have come as near to reaching a final 
agreement as you could reasonably ex- 
pect of a conference committee on a very 
complicated and intricate bill like the 
one before us. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to vote against any motion to 
recommit this bill to conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question I asked 
the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
STEFAN] was if numbers were involved, 
and he said it was not, that it was the 
proviso with reference to future com- 
mitments with reference to which there 
was disagreement. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits] made a cate- 
gorical statement following that, that 
numbers were involved and that the 
committee was not united on the ques- 
tion of numbers. Could the gentleman 
from Tennessee clarify that for the bene- 
fit of the membership? 

Mr. GORE. I think in fairness, but 
also in respect to the judgment and 
opinion of my friend from Nebraska, 
I must disagree with his statement in 
that regard. I think both the number 
and provision are involved, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
second time that this conference report 
comes before the House. A few weeks 
ago, the conference committee reported 
with two items in dispute—the Jensen 
amendment and the appropriation for 
50,000 housing units. We have agreed 
upon the Jensen amendment and that is 
no longer in dispute. To all intents and 
purposes, the only matter that we must 
consider today is that pertaining to the 
appropriation for public housing. 

Like the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], I, too, was not entirely sat- 
isfied with the compromises worked out 
in the conference. I have opposed the 
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Jensen amendment in the past, and I be- 
lieve sincerely that the Ferguson amend- 
ment, which limits the amount available 
for personnel, makes it unnecessary; but 
in view of the action taken by the House 
on previous occasions, I joined with the 
conferees in arriving at the provision 
which was accepted. One cannot be a 
purist and at the same time act as a 
conferee. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitTH] stated that the conferees reced- 
ed entirely from the House position on 
the housing amendment. This is not 
true. When the conferees first reported 
to the House, the gentleman’s point 
would have been well taken, for the 
House did accept the Senate provision 
in its entirety. In this conference re- 
port, however, there is included the local 
option proviso which was in the original 
House amendment, a proviso which pro- 
hibits the Public Housing Administra- 
tion from undertaking construction of 
any units in an area where the local gov- 
ernment has voted against such con- 
struction. The same prohibition would 
apply if such construction were re- 
jected by public referendum. I pro- 
tested against the adoption of this pro- 
viso in the conference report because I 
believe it is an invitation to the op- 
ponents of low-cost public housing to 
intensify their efforts to hamstring the 
program. No consistent, uniform sched- 
ule of construction can be undertaken 
when this provision hangs like the sword 
of Damocles over the Housing Adminis- 
tration’s best efforts; but inasmuch as 
this was a conference and compromise 
was necessary, I agreed to the provision. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
PHILLIPS] has said that he intends to 
offer a motion to recommit on the the- 
ory that the conferees should have pre- 
vented “leapfrogging’’; that is, provided 
against an inordinate forward planning 
or commitments for additional units. 
To my mind, this is an empty, futile 
and specious argument. There can be 
no such thing as leap-frogging as long 
as the Congress retains control of the 
number of units that are to be con- 
structed each year, just as it did in 
this bill. Certainly, the best example 
of my point is presented exactly in this 
bill. The Public Housing Administra- 
tion now has commitments for 200,000 
units to be constructed, a perfectly 
proper action in view of the mandate 
of the Public Housing Act of 1949 re- 
quiring the construction of 135,000 units 
per year. Yet, this bill by action of this 
Congress limits the number of units 
which may be constructed to 50,000. No 
matter how many units the Public Hous- 
ing Administration may want to build, 
no matter how many commitments it 
has on its books for the fiscal year 1952 
it cannot authorize the construction of 
more than 50,000 units. This result 
would follow whether the Public Hous- 
ing Administration had authorized the 
construction of all 810,000 units called 
for by the Housing Act of 1949. This 
Congress maintains control through ap- 
propriations, and the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration cannot decide the number 
of units to be built. The Congress alone 
can decide that fact. All the pressure 
that the municipalities bring to bear, 
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all the pressure that public-housing pro- 
ponents may advance amounts to naught 
unless the Congress itself decides that 
a greater number of units should be con- 
structed. Sure, commitments may have 
to be kept, but the rate of construction 
can be controlled. Thus, the argument 
of the gentleman from California that 
this bill should be recommitted in order 
to prevent advance planning has no 
foundation in fact whatsoever. 

The real purpose of the gentleman’s 
motion to recommit is to cut the number 
of units to be constructed from 50,000 
to 5,000, and that is exactly what may 
happen if this bill is sent back to con- 
ference. In effect, the gentleman wants 
to kill the public-housing program. 

We are all aware of the tremendous 
commitments we have for military ex- 
penditures and that has already been 
taken into consideration with reduction 
in the number of units to be constructed. 
The Housing Act of 1949 provided for 
135,000 units; the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended 175,000 units; this sub- 
committee, with an awareness of the 
necessity for reducing even the most es- 
sential civilian appropriations, decided 
that for the fiscal year 1952 only 50,000 
units should be authorized. This action 
reduces the tempo of the program to a 
walk, but it still enables us to take in- 
ventory, to bide our time for the current 
fiscal year and see what should be done 
in the future. It permits continuation of 
the program for the time being, without 
crippling it unduly. This program is an 
investment in America. It is in a real 
sense a reclamation project, fully as im- 
portant as any which provides funds to 
bring fertility to the arid lands of the 
West. It is our only hope to reclaim our 
major metropolitan communities from 
the ever-growing decay of its spreading 
blighted areas. 

More than that, this program is an 
investment in America’s people. It is a 
conservation project, not for soil, but for 
human beings, to deliver them from the 
filth and degradation to which they are 
now condemned in slum surroundings 
and to give them pride in their birth- 
right as Americans. This is a program 
not only for the big cities but for all 
America, because it offers hope to stamp 
out the spawning grounds for crime and 
disease throughout the Nation. A great 
proportion of the criminal and diseased 
elements in our Nation breed in our city 
slums, but once bred, like the bees 
swarming out of Pandora’s box, they 
leave enclosure to spread throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the low-cost housing 
program must be continued. I urge that 
the conference report be approved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illiniois has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] represent my 
state of mind. I have consistently voted 
against the Jensen amendment and this 
conference report for all practical pur- 
poses carries an important part of the 
Jensen amendment at least. But I am 
going to urge my colleague to vote for the 
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conference report because we have got to 
get these appropriation bills through; 
furthermore, the housing issue is the di- 
rect issue involved today, and on any 
straight motion to recommit the RECORD 
will clearly show, and everyone will 
know, that all we are voting for is the 
housing issue alone as between the last 
conference report and today that comes 
back in a different form. The House 
conferees have adopted the language of 
the original House amendment relative 
to a referendum of the local governing 
body or of the people of a community. 
That was not in the last conference re- 
port. You and I as colleagues and men 
of experience in the Congress know that 
we cannot have an appropriation bill 
come out of conference to our complete 
satisfaction. The argument has been 
made about the leapfrog provisions that 
exist. But that is a part of the organic 
law. As a matter of fact, in the next 
session of this Congress when this ap- 
propriation bill comes up the very thing 
that was done in this bill may be done if 
a majority of the Members want to do it. 
So you have control of the situation in 
the next session. This is as good a con- 
ference report as can be brought in and 
I urge its adoption, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the limitations of time, I shall not under- 
take to proceed at length. I merely want 
to reaffirm my opposition to the public 
housing provision in the independent 
offices appropriation bill now before us. 

On May 4, 1951, I voted for the Gossett 
amendment which would reduce the 
number of public housing units from 50,- 
000 to 5,000. I still believe that such re- 
duction is appropriate. Unfortunately, 
we are confronted with the realities of 
the situation. Congress should have sent 
this appropriation bill to the President 
several weeks ago in order that the Presi- 
dent could approve it prior to July 1, the 
first day of the current fiscal year. In 
view of all the circumstances, I shall fol- 
low my vote of July 25 and again decline 
to vote to recommit the bill. In other 
words, legislation is a matter of compro- 
mise and I feel that there is no reason- 
able likelihood that those of us who seek 
the public housing limitation in the cur- 
rent bill will be able to prevail. This does 
not mean that I am withdrawing my op- 
position to the public housing program. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will reveal 
that on June 29, 1949, the House had a 
yea-and-nay vote on the bill which later 
became known as the Housing Act of 
1949. I was among the 186 Members vot- 
ing against the bill which, nevertheless, 
passed the House on June 29, 1949, by a 
vote of 227 yeas to 186 nays. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall, 
of course, vote against the motion to re- 
commit the pending conference report. 
While the 50,000 low-cost housing units 
provided therein to be started in fiscal 
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year 1952 are by no means sufficient to 


appreciably relieve the housing distress 
of the populations of most of our large 
cities, I have no alternative on this vote, 
which poses the question: Are we going 
to start 50,000 units this year, or 5,000? 

When the able gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits], who has supported 
low-cost public housing and the provi- 
sions in this conference report for 50,000 
units, talks of support from both sides of 
the aisle, I wonder what he means. 
Does he not expect that the gentlemen 
who comprise the Republican leadership 
here in the House will again agree with 
the views of the real-estate lobby and 
vote to recommit this conference report, 
insisting upon the restriction to 5,000 
housing units? 

When the amendment to the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which 
originally cut the number of units from 
50,000 to 5,000, was voted upon about 3 
months ago here in the House, almost 
90 percent of the Republican Members 
voted for it. It should be interesting to 
see how many of those on the minority 
side of the aisle vote this afternoon 
against the drastic reduction to 5,000 
units. 

I dare say that not 25 percent of the 
Republican membership will cast their 
votes for low-cost public housing and 
slum clearance on the coming motion og 
recommit. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
vote for the conference report on the 
independent offices appropriation bill for, 
1952, now before us. I will vote against 
the motion to recommit the bill, which, 
I understand, will be offered on behalf 
of those who oppose the provision in 
the bill providing money for the con- 
struction of 50,000 units of public nous- 
ing during this fiscal year which began 
on July 1. When this conference re- 
port on this bill was before us a few 
weeks ago it was recommitted by two 
votes on the questions raised by the 
Jensen amendment and because it con- 
tained authority for the construction of 
50,000 units of public housing. A satis- 
factory compromise has been reached on 
the employment problems embraced in 
the Jensen amendment. So, the ques- 
tion now before the House of Represent- 
atives is, Will its Members approve 50,000 
units of public housing to be built this 
year? A vote for the motion to again 
recommit the bill to the conference com- 
mittee is a vote against 50,000 units of 
public housing for this year. A vote 
against the motion to recommit is a vote 
for 50,000 units of this housing. 

I have been in this fight to provide an 
opportunity for better housing for the 
American people for the last 3 years now. 
I voted for the Housing Act of 1949, pro- 
viding for public housing, slum clearance, 
rural nonfarm housing, research in 
housing, and rural housing, the latter 
provision of which said act was author- 
ized by that true friend of the farmer and 
of farm home ownership, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. JonEs]. The first 
public housing project to be built in 
Alabama under the Housing Act of 1949 
was built in my home town of Jasper, 
Ala., and is now completed and occupied. 
The second rural farm home loan made 
in Alabama under the Housing Act of 
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1949 was made to Mr. and Mrs. William 
T. Glass of Franklin County, in the con- 
gressional district which I have the honor 
to represent here. 

I voted for the liberalization of GI and 
FHA loan requirements in the Housing 
Act of 1950, and for the act providing di- 


rect GI loans to veterans living in rural - 


areas where private financing is not 
available, which latter act expired on 
June 30 this year. Iam the author of H. 
R. 3861 which passed the House on June 
18, providing for an extension of direct 
GI loans for a period of 2 years. The 
identical language of my bill, H. R. 3861, 
has been incorporated in the bill which 
will be before us for debate immediately 
after we dispose of the conference report 
now before us. 

I mention all these things, Mr. Speaker, 
by way of illustrating to some degree, at 
least, the legislative history of housing 
over the period of the last 3 years, and to 
make the point that those of us who have 
been interested in better housing for the 
American people have had to fight for 
that principle all along the way. 

The Housing Act of 1949 authorized 
among other things the construction of 
135,000 units of public housing per year 
for a period of 6 years. Then came the 
Korean war, and it was necessary that 
we cut all spending, except for defense, 
to the bone. Drastic cuts were made in 
many fields. For instance, no new flood 
control or harbor projects are being 
started in the fiscal year 1952. This 
meat ax approach, though having 
the virtue of temporarily saving money, 
has the vice of deferring projects in many 
instances that are of vital concern and 
necessity to the American people. The 
people of Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa who have just suffered the ravages 
of a billion-dollar flood call on us to wield 
the meat ax a little more intelligently. 
The expenditure of $300,000,000 in har- 
nessing the headwaters of the Missouri 
River would have prevented the great 
catastrophe which they have suffered. 

We cut funds for building hospitals 
under the Hill-Burton Act, as amended 
in 1949, practically 50 percent, in the face 
of the fact that in the state of emergency 
that we now find ourselves in, our cities 
are subject to being erased by atom 
bombs delivered by enemy planes. The 
Hill-Burton hospitals of the rural areas 
may be called on for a role of mercy in 
treating the injured of our cities that in 
the event of war, which God forbid, stag- 
ger the imagination. 

Mr. Speaker, I could mention many 
other cuts in our expenditures that have 
been made by Congress in an effort to 
save money wherever possible. But in 
no case, I believe, have cuts been made as 
drastically as those already made in the 
field of public housing. If we adopt the 
conference report now before us, over 
which this controversy rages, we will 
have reduced the number of public hous- 
ing units to be built this year from 135,- 
000 to 50,000—a reduction of 61 percent. 
If we adopt this report we will build less 
than 39 percent of the units originally 
scheduled for construction this year. 

As we go about doing those things that 
are absolutely necessary for the common 
defense of this country, such as provid- 
ing some measure of controls of rents, 
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wages, and prices, such as the construc- 
tion of roads to and houses around mili- 
tary and defense installations, the 
spokesmen of reaction cry out that the 
Democrats are attempting under the 
guise of the war effort to socialize the 
country. But now, I ask you, Mr. Speak- 
er, whether or not, in reverse, some of 
our friends are not, under the impulse 
of the desire of all of us to save whatever 
and wherever we can, trying to stop 
dead in its tracks or perhaps even roll 
back every program in America that has 
for its purpose the providing of an op- 
portunity for the ordinary, everyday 
citizen of the United States. Some of us 
seem to forget that our country has 
made, relatively speaking, few internal 
improvements during the past 10 or 12 
years. Our highways are dreadfully 
loaded, and are daily taking their enor- 
mous toll of the lives and property of the 
American people. Public buildings are 
generally badly overcrowded. There is 
a great shortage of hospital and health 
facilities throughout the country. Our 
school buildings in many States are woe- 
fully overcrowded. We need more 
teachers, and those we have deserve bet- 
ter pay. Our research effort against the 
dread diseases of cancer, polio, heart 
trouble, tuberculosis, and many others 
should be doubled or tripled. Against 
the background of a greatly expanding 
population and a greatly expanding 
economy, it is apparent that our efforts 
to keep up, so to speak, in these and oth- 
er fields are falling behind. We must 
practice economy, and we must use every 
effort to see that our Government re- 
ceives a dollar’s worth of goods or serv- 
ices for each dollar it expends. But we 
must not practice a false economy by 
rudely shunting aside those internal de- 
velopments that would pay for them- 
selves both in dollars and in increased 
strength for all America. 

This housing is desperately needed. 
Surveys made by local groups where the 
housing is to be built attest that fact. 

The preliminary work, the planning, 
the acquiring of a site on which to build 
a project, the architectural drawings for 
the project in many, many instances has 
already been done. To close these proj- 
ects down, to abandon the work already 
done, will be a wasteful mistake. The 
planning and the preliminary work are 
expensive, I sometimes think too expen- 
sive. In these communities where it has 
been done, the only sensible thing to do 
is go ahead and complete the projects. 
There are several projects in this situa- 
tion in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama. Berry, Reform, Rus- 
sellville, Guin, Winfield, Hackleburg, 
Brilliant, Bear Creek, Vernon Phil 
Campbell, and Oneonta are in this clas- 
sification. 

Who will live in these houses? Low- 
income groups as the law provides. Vet- 
erans with low incomes, and particu- 
larly disabled vet2rans, will have prefer- 
ence. People with fixed incomes, in- 
comes that are low, generally less than 
$150 per month, will live in these houses. 
The houses will be owned and operated 
by local public corporations, known as 
housing authorities. They will eventu- 


ally become the outrig’.t property of the 


towns and cities that build them. 
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Let us adopt this conference report. 
It has been too long delayed already. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, let me attempt to 
straighten out a misunderstanding that 
seems to be more or less widespread on 
the floor now with reference to this bill. 
Before I attempt to explain these matters 
let me prayerfully request my colleagues 
that they not recommit this bill, because 
I have worked hard and long on it, and, 
frankly, I do not want to go back to that 
hospital any more. 

Let us recall what has been done by 
other committees, and I respectfully re- 
fer to that great Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Of all the many fine, 
strong committees in this House I know 
of none that does the amount of work 
that committee does. The members are 
grand, they are hard working, and they 
really take punishment. 

Back in 1949 that committee passed 
through this House the housing bill 
authorizing the housing units that you 
are now considering. As a matter of 
fact, that bill called for 810,000 units to 
be constructed when and how—there is 
a limitation in the law—it is the law 
at the rate of 135,000 per year. Not one 
more than that can be constructed in any 
one single year. 

There is nothing in this conference 
report that changes that over-all pat- 
tern with the exception that it limits 
them this year to 50,000 units. The 
statement has been made that if you 
adopt this conference report in future 
years the sky will be the limit. The idea 
has been innocently given—not with any 
thought of misleading anybody but 
nevertheless the idea has been given to 
the House—that after this fiscal year 
you could turn around and build 800,- 
000 if there are that many left. Again 
you are limited to the over-all of 135,000 
a year, no more. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. What the gentleman 
has just said is certainly true, of course. 
But, it has been said twice here on this 
floor that in another year or two this 
House will have the same control over 
this thing that they have now. That is 
not so, is it, if contracts have been 
entered into? 

Mr. THOMAS. Now my friend is go- 
ing into the question of financing. Let 
me briefly try to explain the question of 
financing now. The original act did not 
make it mandatory, or did not make it 
optional, or did not make it anything, 
requiring the housing agency to come 
back to this Congress for approval of 
funds to build those houses. No; it was 
not done that way. It started out with 
a Treasury authorization to the tune of 
about a billion and a half, and then 
said, “from here on out you pay for 
these units by an annual contribution 
which will be not in excess of $336,- 
000,000.” They said, “It is mandatory 
that you appropriate the money for an- 
nual contributions after the houses are 
built.” That is the long and the short 
of it. 
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Now, what has your humble committee 
done? Why, the gentlemen at the other 
end of the Capitol did not want to budge 
one iota from the 50,000 units, nor did 
they want to say that in future years 
that number of 135,000—which is the top 
limit there; that is all that can be built— 
can be reduced. We had a vote, and 
without calling names there was only 
one conferee at the other end of the 
Capitol that voted to change that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am sure the gentle- 
man would not want to give the impres- 
sion that the Members of the other body 
were all in agreement because one was 
about to accept it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said one, and I did 
not call any name. 

Now, let me tell you exactly what the 
motion to recommit is. It is purely on 
housing. Let me read the Phillips mo- 
tion to recommit. It has not been re- 
ported yet, but I am assuming it will be 
offered: Mr. PHILLIPS moves to recom- 
mit the bill H. R. 3880, the independent 
offices appropriation bill to the com- 
mittee of conference with instructions 
to the managers on the part of the 
House to insist on the House action in 
item No. 46. That is, amendment No. 
46 in the conference report. Now what 
is amendment No. 46? It gives for 
this year 5,000 units, no more, and it 
says that in future years you have to 
come back and get authority if you ex- 
pect to build more than 50,000 units. 

I want to point out to you that in the 
amendment offered in the House origin- 
ally they did not cut back “future years” 
from 50,000 to 5,000, as it was generally 
thought. They overlooked that, so be- 
yond this year, if you go back to the 
House language, they can build 50,000 
units a year. Let me make that clear, 
and if there is any doubt about it, I will 
get the language and read it to you. 

So, what do you have if you adopt the 
House language? You have 50,000 units 
for 1953 and subsequent year and for 
this year you have 5,000 units. 

I hope we adopt the conference re- 
port. The conference report limits the 
number of housing units to 50,000 for 
the fiscal year 1952, and you can come 
in next year, and our subcommittee will 
listen to you if you tell us what you 
want to do before we write up the bill. 
Give us a hint and we will endeavor to 
do what you wish us to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Puiturrs moves to recommit H. R. 
3880, independent offices, to the committee 
of conference, with instructions to the man- 


agers on the part of the House to insist on 
the House action on item 46. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 169, nays 206, not voting 57, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 157] 
YEAS—169 

Aandahl Fernandez Miller, Nebr. 
Abbitt Ford Murray, Tenn, 
Abernethy Gamble Nelson 
Adair Nicholson 
Allen, Calif, Gathings Norblad 
Allen, Ill, Gavin O'Hara 
Andersen, George Passman 

H. Carl Golden Patten 
Anderson, Calif. Goodwin Phillips 
Andresen, Graham Pickett 

August H, Gross e 
Arends Gwinn Potter 
Barden Hale Poulson ~ 
Beamer Hall, Prouty 
Belcher Leonard W. Rankin 
Bennett, Fla. Halleck Redden 

erry Harden Reece, Tenn. 
Betts Harris Reed, Ill, 
Bishop Harrison, Va. Reed, N. Y. 
Blackney Harrison, Wyo. Rees, Kans. 
Bow Harvey Regan 
Bramblett Hill Richards 
Brown, Ohio Hillings Riley 
Bryson Hoeven Rogers, Mass. 
Budge Hoffman, l. Rogers, Tex. 
Buffett Hoffman, St. George 
Burleson Hope Schwabe 
Burton Horan Scrivner 
Bush Hunter Scudder 
Butler Jackson, Calif. Shafer 
Byrnes, Wis, James Short 
Carlyle Jarman Simpson, Pa, 
Chenoweth Jenkins Smith, Miss, 
Chiperfield Jensen Smith, Va 
Church Johnson Smith, Wis. 
Clevenger Jonas Springer 
Cole, Kans, Jones, Stanley 
Cole, N. Y. Woodrow W. Stefan 
Colmer Kearney Stockman 
Cotton Kilburn Talle 
Cox Kilday Thompson, 
Crawford Lantaff Mich. 
Crumpacker Larcade Towe 
Cunningham Latham Vall 
Curtis, Nebr, LeCompte Van Pelt 
Dague Lovre Van Zandt 
Davis, Ga. Lucas Va 
Davis, Wis. McConnell Velde 
Dempsey McCulloch Vorys 
‘Denny McGregor Wharton 
D'Ewart McMillan Whitten 
Dolliver McVey Williams, Miss, 
Dondero Mack, Wash. Wilson, Ind 
Doughton Martin, Iowa Wilson, Tex. 
Eaton Martin, Winstead 
Fallon Meader Wolcott 
Fellows % Merrow Wood, Idaho 
Fenton MIIler, Md. W. 

NAYS—206 

Addonizio Buchanan Dorn 
Andrews ick Doyle 
Anfuso Burnside Eberharter 
Angell Byrne, N. Y. Elliott 
Aspinall Camp ins 
Auchincloss Canfield Feighan 
Ayres Cannon Fine 
Bailey Carnahan Flood 
Baker Case Fogarty 
Bakewell Celler Forand 
Barrett Chelf Forrester 
Bates, Ky. Chudoff Frazier 
Bates, Mass, Clemente Fugate 
Battle Combs Fulton 
Beall Cooley Furcolo 
Beckworth Cooper Garmatz 
Bender Corbett Gore 
Bentsen Coudert Granahan 
Blatnik Crosser Granger 
Boggs, Del. Curtis, Mo. Grant 
Bolling Dawson Green 
Bolton Deane Greenwood 
Bonner Delaney G 
Bosone Denton Hagen 
Boykin Devereux Hand 
Bray Dingell Hardy 
Brooks Dollinger Hart 
Brown, Ga. Donohue Havenner 
Brownson Donovan Hays, Ark, 
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Hays, Ohio Machrowicz Robeson 
Heffernan Mack, III. Rodino 
Heller Madden Rogers, Colo. 
Herter Magee Rogers, Fia. 
Heselton Mahon Rooney 
Holifiela Mansfield Roosevelt 
Holmes Marshall Sasscer 
Howell Miller, Calif. Scott, Hardie 
Hull Miller, N. Y. Secrest 
Irving Mills Seely-Brown 
Jackson, Wash, Mitchell Shelley 
Javits Morano Sheppard 
Jones, Ala, Mo Sieminski 
Jones, Mo. Moulder Sittler 
Jones, Multer Spence 

Hamilton C. Mumma Staggers 
Judd Murdock Steed 
Karsten,Mo. Norrell Stigler 

ean O'Brien, II. Sutton 
Keating O’Brien, Mich. Tackett 

Ostertag Taylor 
Kelley, Pa O'Toole Teague 
Kelly, N. Y. Patman Thomas 
Keogh Patterson Thompson, Tex. 
Kerr Perkins Thornberry 
King Philbin Tollefson 
Kirwan Polk Trimble 
Klein Preston Walter 
Kluczynski Price Watts 
Lane Priest Weichel 
Lanham Quinn Wickersham 
Lesinski Rabaut Widnall 
Lind Radwan Wier 
Lyle Rains Wigglesworth 
McCarthy Ramsay Williams, N. Y. 
McCormack Reams Willis 
McGrath Rhodes Withrow 
McGuire Ribicoff Wolverton 
McKinnon Riehlman Yates 
McMullen Roberts Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—57 

Albert Hébert Sadlak 
Allen, La. Hedrick Saylor 
Armstrong Herlong Scott, 
Baring ess Hugh D., Jr 
Bennett, Mich. Hinshaw Sheehan 
Boggs, La. Jenison S; 
Breen Kearns Simpson, II. 
Brehm Kennedy Smith, Kans. 
Buckley Kersten, Wis. Taber 
Busbey McDonough Vinson 
Chatham Mason Vursell 
Davis, Tenn Morris Welch 
DeGraffenried Morrison Werdel 
Durham Morton Wheeler 
Ellsworth Murphy Whitaker 
Elston Murray, Wis, Wood, Ga 
Engle O'Konski Yorty 
Fisher O'Neill 
Gordon 
Hall, Rivers 

“Edwin Arthur Sabath 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Hébert against, 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois for, with Mr. Albert 
against. 

Mr. Jenison for, with Mr. deGraffenried 
against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Vinson against, 

Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Gordon against, 

Mr. Morton for, wiih Mr. Murphy agrinst. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas for, with Mr. Morrison 
against. 

Mr. Kearns for, with Mr. Boggs of Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr. Werdel for, with Mr. Welch against. 

Mr. Wheeler for, with Mr. Hess against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Sikes 
against. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Elston 
against. 

Mr. Fisher for, 
against. 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, 
Jr., against. 

Mr. Ellsworth for, 
against. 

Mr. Armstrong for, 
against, 


with Mr. McDonough 


with Mr. Chatham 


with Mr. Hedrick 
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Until further notice: 


Mr. Yorty with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Mr. Engel of California with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Mr. Durham with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Kersten. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr, Vursell. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. O’Konski., 


Mr. Crosser changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 
Mr. 


I demand the y 
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S. Mr. Speaker, on that 
eas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 292, nays 80, not voting 60, 


as follows: 


Aspinall 
Auchincloss 


Bennett, Fla. 
Berry 

Betts 
Blackney 
Blatnik 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Bray 

Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 


Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Case 

Celler 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Curtis, Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 


[Roll No, 158] 


YEAS—292 


Deane 
Delaney 
Denny 
Denton 
Devereux 


Harrison, Wyo. 
Hart 


Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Heffernan 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 


Kelley, Pa, 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilday 


King 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 


McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McGrath 
McGregor 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McMullen 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill, 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 


Martin, Mass. 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Calif, 


Morano 


O'Brien, II. 
O'Brien, Mich, 
O'Neill 5 
Ostertag 


O'Toole Rogers, Fla. Teague 
Passman Rogers, Mass, Thomas 
Patman Rooney Thompson, 
Patten Roosevelt Mich, 
Patterson St. George Thompson, Tex. 
Perkins Sasscer Thorn 
Philbin Scott, Hardie Tollefson 
Polk Scrivner Trimble 
Preston Scudder Van Zandt 
Price Secrest Vaughn 
Priest Seely-Brown Vorys 
Prouty Shelley Walter 

uinn Sheppard Watts 
Rabaut Short Weichel 
Radwan Sleminski Whitten 
Rains Simpson, Pa. Wickersham 
Ramsay Sittler Widnall 
Reams Spence Wier 
Rees, Kans, Staggers Wigglesworth 
Rhodes Stanley Williams, N. Y, 
Ribicoff Steed Willis 
Riehlman Stefan Wilson, Ind. 
Riley Stigler Withrow 
Roberts Stockman Wolverton 
Robeson Sutton Yates 
Rodino Tackett Zablocki 
Rogers, Colo. Taylor 

NAYS—80 

Abernethy Fellows Poulson 
Allen, III. Fernandez Rankin 
Anderson, Calif. Gathings Redden 
Andresen, Gross Reece, Tenn 

August H. Gwinn Reed, N. Y, 
Barden Harrison, Va. Regan 
Beamer Hoeven Richards 
Belcher Hoffman, III. Rogers, Tex. 
Bishop Hoffman, Mich. Schwabe 
Bow Jackson, Calif. Shafer 
Buffett Jarman Smith, Miss, 
Burleson Jonas Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Smith, Wis 
Carlyle Woodrow W. Springer 
Chiperfield Kearney Talle 
Church Kilburn Vail 
Clevenger LeCompte Van Pelt 
Cole, Kans. Lovre Velde 
Cole, N. Y. McMillan Vursell 
Colmer McVey Wharton 
Cotton Martin, Iowa Williams, Miss. 
Cox Murray, Tenn, Wilson, Tex. 
Crawford Nicholson Winstead 
Cunningham O’Hara Wolcott 
Davis, Wis. Phillips Wood, Idaho 
Dempsey Pickett Woodruff 
Dondero Poage 
Doughton Potter 

NOT VOTING—60 
Albert Gordon Reed, Ill. 
Allen, La. Hall, Rivers 
Armstrong Edwin Arthur Sabath 
Baring Hébert Sadlak 
Bennett, Mich. Hedrick Saylor 
Bentsen Herlong Scott, 
Boggs, La Hess Hugh D., Jr. 
Breen Hinshaw Sheehan 
Brehm Jenison Sikes 
Buckley Kearns Simpson, II. 
Busbey Kersten, Wis. Smith, Kans. 
Chatham McDonough Taber 
Davis, Tenn. Mason Towe 
DeGraffenried Morris Vinson 
Durham Morrison Welch 
Eaton Morton Werdel 
Ellsworth Murphy Wheeler 
Elston Murray, Wis. Whitaker 
Engle Nelson Wood, Ga. 
Feighan O’Konski Yorty 
her Powell 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Mason. z 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Engel of California with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr, Hinshaw. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Jenison, 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Yorty with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr, Elston. 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr, Albert with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Welch with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Smith of Kansas, 
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Mr. Vinson with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Werdel. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Busbey. 

Mr, Chatham with Mr, Brehm. 

Mr, Gordon with Mr, Edwin Arthur Hall. 

Mr. deGraffenried with Mr. Kersten of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr, Sikes with Mr, Murray of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia with Mr. Morton, 

Mr. Feighan with Mr, McDonough. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Bennett of Michigan, 


Mr. BUFFETT, Mr. Gwinn, Mr. KEAR- 
NEY, Mr. Lovre, and Mr. BELCHER 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seven or eight amendments in technical 
disagreement; in truth and in fact they 
are not disagreements but just language 
changes that amount to very little. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
Senate amendments Nos. 8, 13, 35, 87, 
98, 102, 109, and 110 be considered en 
bloc. It will save the time of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the amendments referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 8: Page 5, line 9, 
insert “, of which not more than $305,850 
shall be available for personal services: Pro- 
vided, That foreign currencies available to 
the credit of the Treasury shall be used to 
defray expenses incurred for this purpose 
wherever practicable.” 

Senate amendment No, 13: Page 8, line 23, 
insert “: Provided further, That no part of 
the foregoing appropriation shall be used for 
any new construction project until after the 
Commission shall have notified all architects 
and engineers involved that the plans for 
such project should be purely utilitarian and 
without unnecessary refinements.” 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 20, line 
11, insert “: Provided, That the purchase, 
utilization, and disposal of typewriting ma- 
chines shall be performed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (Public Laws 152 and 754, Eighty- 
first Congress) .” 

Senate amendment No. 87: Page 48, line 18, 
insert “: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this act, or in any prior appropria- 
tion act, shall be construed to affect the au- 
thority provided in section 603 (a) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (1) 
to grant operating-differential subsidies on a 
long-term basis, and (2) to obligate the 
United States to make future payments in 
accordance with the terms of such operating 
differential subsidy contracts.” 

Senate amendment No. 98: Page 53, line 
6, strike out the following: 

“No money appropriated by this or any 
other act may be used for the payment to 
the owner on account of the purchase, requi- 
sition, or loss for which the United States 
is responsible of any vessel previously sold 
by the United States in an amount in ex- 
cess of the price paid the United States de- 
preciated as hereinafter provided, plus 
depreciated cost of capital improvements 
made on such vessel, subsequent to such sale 
by the United States: Provided, That in the 
case of any vessel the price of which has 
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been adjusted pursuant to the provisions of 
section 9 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946, as amended, the payment shall not 
exceed the statutory sales price of such vessel 
as of March 8, 1946, depreciated, plus the de- 
preciated cost of capital improvements made 
on such vessel subsequent to such date: 
Provided further, That in the case of a bona 
fide purchaser for value, the payment may 
equal but not exceed the adjusted basis of 
the vessel in the hand of such purchaser 
determined under section 113 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. If any vessel pre- 
viously sold by the United States is char- 
tered or taken for use by the United States, 
the charter hire paid for bare-boat use of the 
vessel shall not be baszd on a value in ex- 
cess of the payment permitted under the 
preceding provisions in case the vessel were 
purchased by the United States. Deprecia- 
tion under the preceding provisions shall be 
computed in accordance with the schedule 
adopted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for income-tax purposc3, or, in the absence 
of any such schedule, depreciation shall be 
computed at the rate of 5 percent per 
annum, Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, neither the Secretary of Com- 
merce nor the Federal Maritime Board shall 
determine, for any purpose whatsoever, a 
valuation for any vessel previously sold by 
the United States, except in accordance with 
the preceding provisions.” 

And insert: 

“No money made available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for maritime activities, 
by this or any other act shall be used in 
payment for a vessel the title to which is 
acquired by the Government either by requi- 
sition or purchase, or the use of which is 
taken either by requisition or agreement, or 
which ts insured by the Government and lost 
while so insured, unless the price or hire 
to be paid therefor (except in cases where 
section 802 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, is applicable) is com- 
puted in accordance with subsection 902 
(a) of said act, as that subsection is inter- 
preted by the General Accounting Office.” 

Senate amendment No. 102: Page 58, line 
16, strike out “That the uncommitted au- 
thorizations for making loans for the fore- 
going purposes, transferred to the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 
23 of 1950, and remaining uncommitted on 
the date of enactment of this act, are hereby 
rescinded”, and insert “That no additional 
loan shall be made under the authority 
transferred to the Administrator pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 23 of 1950 for the 
foregoing purposes after the effective date 
of this act unless the Administrator shall 
have determined that such loan is in the 
interest of the Government in the further- 
ance of any existing loan or for the refinanc- 
ing of any existing loan.” 

Senate amendment No. 109: Page 65, line 
14, insert: 

“Src. 403. No part of the funds of, or avail- 
able for expenditure by, any corporation or 
agency included in this title shall be used 
for the purchase of any passenger motor ve- 
hicle for replacement purposes unless each 
such passenger motor vehicle purchased re- 
places two passenger motor vehicles.” 

Senate amendment No. 110: Page 65, line 
19, insert: 

“Sec, 404. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any civilian employee 
of the Government, whose duties consist of 
acting as chauffeur or driver of any Govern- 
ment-owned passenger motor vehicle (other 
than a bus or ambulance), and any funds 
appropriated in this act for any such purpose 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. This section shall not ap- 
ply with respect to any person whose duties 
consist of acting as chauffeur for the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
` motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Thomas moves that the House recede 
and concur in the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 8, 13, 35, 87, 98, 102, 109, and 110. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senáte amendment No. 39: Page 23, line 9, 
insert: 

“Renovation and modernization, Execu- 
tive Mansion: For an additional amount 
for ‘Renovation and modernization, Execu- 
tive Mansion,’ $175,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Thomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$100,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 45: Page <5, strike 
out lines 4 to 17, inclusive, and insert “That 
necessary expenses of inspections and of pro- 
viding representatives at the site of projects 
being undertaken by local public agencies 
pursuant to title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
and of projects financed through loans to 
educational institutions authorized by title 
IV of the Housing Act of 1950, shall be com- 
pensated by such agencies or institutions by 
the payment of fixed fees which in the aggre- 
gate will cover the costs of rendering such 
services, and expenses for such purpose shall 
be considered nonadministrative; and for the 
purpose of providing such inspectons, the 
Administrator may utilize any agency and 
such agency may accept reimbursement or 
payment for such services from such institu- 
tions or the Administrator, and shall credit 
such amounts to the appropriations or funds 
against which such charges have been made.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 45, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: At the end of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, and 
before the period, insert a comma and the 
following: “but such nonadministrative ex- 
penses shall not exceed $374,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 60: Page 32, line 1, 
rise out “$11,700,000” and insert “$25,000,- 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Tuomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the 
same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment in- 
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sert “$18,350,000"; and on page 29, line 15, 
of the bill, after the comma where it appears 
the second time insert “$11,700,000 of.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 86: Page 47, line 3, 
insert: 

“Sec. 110. No part of any appropriation 
made in this title or title II of this act, ex- 
cept appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, shall be available for the pur- 
chase of any passenger motor vehicle for re- 
placement purposes unless each such passen- 
ger motor vehicle purchased replaces two 
passenger motor vehicles.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Tuomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 86, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In line 3 of 
said amendment, after the word “Commis- 
sion", and before the comma, insert “and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 88: Page 49, line 4, 
strike out “fourteen hundred and fifty” and 
insert “eighteen hundred and thirty.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 88, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert 
“fifteen hundred and twenty-two, of which 
three hundred and seven voyages shall be 
for vessels owned by companies or indi- 
viduals who, on July 1, 1951, had no oper- 
ating-differential subsidy contract with the 
Federal Maritime Board, and.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 108: Page 63, line 
20, strike out “Not” and insert “Not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 may be obligated for the pur- 
chase of equipment on the credit of the Cor- 
poration but not on the credit of the United 
States, and the Secretary of Commerce may 
authorize the Corporation to mortgage or 
pledge its equipment as security for the pay- 
ment of any obligations representing the bal- 
ance of the purchase price of equipment so 
purchased, and for this purpose may author- 
ize the Corporation to enter into purchase 
money mortgages, conditional sales con- 
tracts, equipment trusts, or other similar 
methods of financing; and not to." 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 112: Page 67, line 
20, insert “That after July 1, 1951, no civilian 
officer or employee shall be entitled to earn 
annual leave at a rate in excess of 20 days 
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per year: Provided further, That the head 
of any such corporation or agency shall afford 
an opportunity for officers or employees to 
use the annual leave accumulated under this 
section prior to June 30, 1952.“ 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No, 113: Page 69, line 
16, strike out: 

“Sec. 603. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or the funds available 
for expenditure by any corporation or agency 
included in this act, shall be used for pub- 
licity or propaganda purposes designed to 
support or defeat legislation pending before 
the Congress.” 

And insert: 

“Sec. 603. No part of the money appropri- 
ated by this act to any corporation or agency 
or made available for expenditure by any 
corporation or agency which is in excess of 
75 percent of the amount required to pay 
the compensation of all persons the budget 
estimates for personal services heretofore 
submitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 
1952 contemplated would be employed by 
such corporation or agency during such 
fiscal year in the performance of— 

“(1) functions performed by a person 
designated as an information specialist, in- 
formation and editorial specialist, publica- 
tions and information coordinator, press re- 
lations officer or counsel, photographer, radio 
expert, television expert, motion-picture ex- 
pert, or publicity expert, or designated by 
any similar title, or 

“(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, editing, 
typing, duplicating, or disseminating public 
information publications or releases, radio or 
television scripts, magazine articles, photo- 
graphs, motion pictures, and similar ma- 
terial, 
shall be available to pay the compensation of 
persons performing the functions described 
in (1) or (2).” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, THOMAS moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 113, and concur 
t_erein with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amcndment, and insert the matter proposed 
by said amendment, amended as follows: In 
line 1 cf said amendment, after “SEc.”, strike 
out the figure 603“, and insert 604.“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have three legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the confer- 
ence report on which action has just 
been taken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
vote was taken on the adoption of the 
conference report on the independent 
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offices appropriation bill I was detained 
off the floor. Had I been present I 
would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, after 
the vote on the motion to recommit the 
conference report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill, which I voted 
against, I was called off the floor on 
official business and did not return in 
sufficient time to qualify on the vote on 
the adoption of the conference report. 
Had I been here I would have voted 
“yea.” 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. g 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 159] ` 

Albert Hart Reed, IN 
Allen, La. Hébert Rivers 
Anderson, Calif. Hedrick Sabath 
Armstrong Herlong Sadlak 
Baring Herter Saylor 
Bennett, Mich. Hess Scott, 
Bentsen w Hugh D., Jr. 
Boggs, La Horan Shelley 
Breen Jenison Sheppard 
Brehm Kearney Sikes 
Buckley Kearns Simpson, III 
Busbey McCarthy Smith, Kans. 
Chatham McDonough Stigler 
Crosser n Taber 
Davis, Tenn Morris Vinson 
DeGraffenried Morrison Vursell 
Donohue Morton Welch 
Durham Murphy Werdel 
Ellsworth Murray, Wis. Wheeler 
Elston O’Konski Whitaker 
Engle O'Neill Whitten 
Fellows Patten Wigglesworth 
Fisher Philbin Wood, Ga. 
Gordon Powell Yorty 
Hall, Preston 

Edwin Arthur Prouty 


The SPEA™ER. On this roll call 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES ACT OF 
1951 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 349) to assist 
the provision of housing and community 
facilities and services required in con- 
nection with the national defense. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 349, with Mr. 
Gore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read section 102, ending on line 5, page 
4, of the bill. If there are no further 
amendments to this section, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 103. In order to assure that commu- 
nity facilities or services required in con- 
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nection with national defense activities 
shall, wherever possible, be provided by the 
appropriate local agencies with local funds, 
in any area which the President, pursuant 
to the authority contained in section 101 
hereof, has declared to be a critical defense 
housing area— 

(a) no loan shall be made pursuant to title 
III of this act for the provision of commu- 
nity facilities or equipment therefor re- 
quired in connection with national defense 
activities in such area unless the chief 
executive officer of the appropriate political 
subdivision certifies, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator finds, that such 
facilities or equipment could not otherwise 
be provided when needed; 

(b) no grant or other payment shall be 
made pursuant to title III of this act for 
the provision, or for the operation and main- 
tenance, of community facilities or equip- 
ment therefor, or for the provision of com- 
munity services, required in connection with 
national defense activities in such area un- 
less the chief executive officer of the appro- 
priate political subdivision certifies, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
finds, that such community facilities or 
services cannot otherwise be provided when 
needed, or operated and maintained, as the 
case may be, without the imposition of an 
increased excessive tax burden or an un- 
usual or excessive increase in the debt limit 
of the appropriate local agency; and 

(c) no community facilities or services 
shall be provided, and no community facili- 
ties shall be maintained and operated, by 
the United States directly except where the 
appropriate local agency is demonstrably un- 
able to provide such facilities and services or 
to maintain or operate such community fa- 
cilities and services adequately with its own 
personnel, with loans, grants, or payments 
authorized to be made pursuant to title 
III hereof. 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“chief executive officer of the appropriate 
political subdivision” shall mean appropriate 
principal executive officer or governing body 
having primary responsibility with respect 
to the community facility or service involved, 

Sec. 104. After June 30, 1953, (a) no mort- 
gage may be insured under title IX of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (except 
(i), pursuant to a commitment to insure 
issued on or before such date, or (ii) a mort- 
gage given to refinance an existing mort- 
gage insured under that title and which does 
not exceed the original principal amount 
and unexpired term of such existing mort- 
gage), (b) no agreement may be made to 
extend assistance for the provision of com- 
munity facilities or services under title III 
of this act, and no construction of housing 
or community facilities by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator may be begun 
under such title, (c) no land may be ac- 
quired by the Housing and Home Pinance 
Administrator under title IV of this act, and 
(d) no loan may be made or obligations pur- 
chased by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator under section 102a of the 
Housing Act of 1948, as amended (except 
pursuant to a commitment issued on or 
before June 30, 1953, or to refinance an 
existing loan or existing obligations held 
under such section by said Administrator 
on June 30, 1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 5, line 21, after “involved”, insert 
“but shall not, in any case, mean any public 


housing authority, or its governing body, 
or any of its officers.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think attention 
should be called to the fact that the 
language even with the committee 
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amendment provides for consultation 
with the principal executive officer or 
governing body having primary respon- 
sibility with respect to the community 
facility or service. Now it was in con- 
nection with that we objected quite 
strenuously yesterday to services being 
included in this act, and I think it should 
be distinctly understood that the lan- 
guage offered by the committee, “but 
shall not, in any case, mean any public 
housing authority, or its governing body, 
or any of its officers” not only means 
what it says, but the spirit of it is that 
we recognize the constitutional executive 
officers, The language would authorize 
approval by, we will say, the police com- 
missioners, where a police department is 
a political entity, and a political 
subsidiary. 

It would also recognize the president 
of the water board in any city where 
under State law the water board exer- 
cising a proprietary function is a dis- 
tinct political entity. 

I think it should be understood that it 
is not the intention of the Congress to 
recognize the heads of the police depart- 
ments or the heads of the water boards 
in the consultations necessary in respect 
to the activation of these facilities and 
services. As the language stood when it 
came to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the chairman of a public 
housing authority could approve these 
facilities and services. We, I believe, 
have successfully stricken out that au- 
thority by the language which the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has 
suggested. But I think it should be 
understood that in no case should we 
bypass the constitutional executives; the 
chief executive officers of constitutional 
subdivisions, which means the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of a county, or the chair- 
man of the governing body of the 
county; the chief executive officer of the 
city, which, of course, is the mayor; the 
chief executive officer of the village, who 
is usually called the president; and the 
chief executive officer of a town, which 
in many cases is the chairman of the 
board of selectmen under the New Eng- 
land system or the supervisor of the 
township under the Midwest system. 
Those are the chief executive officers 
who we intend should be recognized, and 
none other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 9, 
strike out “Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator“ and insert “United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of Kan- 
sas: On page 6 after line 23 insert the fol- 
lowing new section. 104: 

“Sec. 104. No mortgage may be insured 
under the provisions of title II of this act 
and no housing may be constructed by the 
Government under title IIT of this act in any 
community which has not provided or let 
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contracts to provide adequate sewage treat- 
ment facilities to service existing needs as 
well as needs that would be created by the 
construction of programed housing in the 
community.” 

And renumber “Sec. 104” to “Sec, 105.” 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to read an item which appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning en- 
titled “Potomac Called ‘Open Sewer,’ 
Small Fish Die by Thousands”: 


Hundreds of thousands of small fish have 
been killed in the last 10 days because of foul 
pollution of the Potomac River. 

The dead fish have lined the river bank for 
several miles below the District line. 

Similar conditions on the Anacostia have 
been reported to the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin, and are being 
investigated by District, Virginia, and Mary- 
land authorities, 

Dr. Daniel L. Seckinger, District Health 
Officer and official of the Interstate Commis- 
sion, referred to the Potomac as an open 
sewer, and warned parents not to “permit 
your children to swim or play in it at this 
time of year.” 

“Our first report of the wholesale deaths of 
small fishes came from the Naval Torpedo 
Station a week ago,” Edwin R. Cotton, direc- 
tor of the Commission said yesterday. “I 
observed hundreds of thousands of them, 
They were identified as salt water perch, 
small shad and shiners, although I also saw 
some catfish and several bass.” 

Cotton reported that tests have shown that 
the dissolved oxygen in the water where the 
river passes Washington, has dropped to two 
parts per million. Fish require water with 
four parts of dissolved oxygen per million to 
thrive, he declared. 

Samples of the water were taken last 
Wednesday by Ralph E. Fuhrman of the Dis- 
trict Sewage Disposal Plant and A. H. Paessler, 
executive secretary of the Virginia Water 
Control Board. Fuhrman said the river 
from Three Sisters Island to Hallowing Point, 
2 miles below the District line was lined with 
dead fish. 

Yesterday similar conditions were reported 
from below Fort Foote, and dead fishes were 
being reported further downstream. “We're 
just in the beginning of the low water sea- 
son,” Cotton said. “We can expect condi- 
tions to continue to get worse.” 


Mr. Chairman, the condition here in 
Washington reminds me of a situation 
where a wealthy and cultured gentle- 
man desired to build a beautiful mansion 
in a lovely park. In front of this beauti- 
ful mansion ran a small stream, adding 
to the beauty of this garden spot. To 
this architectural gem, the wealthy man 
invited guests from all over the world to 
discuss literature and art and the prob- 
lems of the world in general. Educa- 
tors, philanthropists, and philosophers 
were invited to visit with him in this 
delightful home. The home was well 
equipped with all of the modern con- 
veniences for the pleasure and comfort 
of the family and guests. One thing 
marred the beauty of the landscape— 
there on the front lawn and overhanging 
this pretty stream, the man built a lowly 
outhouse. He had his servants toss gar- 
bage and refuse into the once-sparkling 
waters. He inyited his neighbors to 
empty the waste and sewage from their 
factories into the water. So neither his 
guests nor his children were able to place 
a tiny finger into the foul, stinking 
water. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a disgrace that 
this great Capital of our great Nation 
finds at its front door a foul, stinking 
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river. Not only is this condition found 
in the Capital of the Nation. This con- 
dition prevails all over the United States, 
where cities and other areas have 
dumped their refuse into the streams 
and polluted them, thus depriving our 
people of the benefits of clean and in- 
vigorating waters. 

Contributing to this pollution of the 
Potomac, across the river are the com- 
munities of Alexandria and Arlington. 
Alexandria has no sewage treatment 
facilities whatever. Last November the 
voters of Arlington by a 3-to-1 majority 
did approve a $2,600,000 bond issue to 
expand its small and woefully inadequate 
treatment plant. It was only last week 
9 months later that these bonds were 
sold and as yet no contract has been let 
for the construction of that plant. Such 
failure and delay on the part of the 
governing bodies of those communities 
to meet the demands of common decency 
in correcting the pollution of the Poto- 
mac which their communities cause is 
absolutely inexcusable. 

Tlive in a small town with a population 
of less than 3,000. We voted bonds to 
construct a proper sewage-disposal plant. 
Mr. Chairman, it is a disgrace that other 
cities in the Nation have failed in their 
responsibilities and that this great 
Capital of ours suffers this distress. 

So by means of my amendment, I am 
calling attention to this problem which, 
I think, is indeed a serious one. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I have great sympathy 
for the purpose for which the gentleman 
has offered his amendment. All my 
life I have lived in the vicinity of the 
Ohio River. I have seen that beautiful 
river turned into an open sewer. The 
people of that section are deeply inter- 
ested, too, in cleaning up that river and 
making it usable for the purpose God 
created it. I have examined the gentle- 
man’s amendment. I believe it might 
impede the progress of the defense effort 
in some of these installations. I will say 
to the gentleman, however, that nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to 
have the Committee on Banking and 
Currency consider this subject. I pledge 
to the gentleman that at the first oppor- 
tunity, we will go into the subject and 
intend to do something to rectify the 
situation that exists all over the United 
States. I agree with the gentleman that 
it is a disgrace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I thank our dis- 
tinguished chairman for his comments, 
I am very serious about this amendment, 
and about the responsibility of the com- 
munities throughout the Nation to stop 
this dreadful, horrible pollution of 
streams. Upon our chairman’s sugges- 
tion that we will have hearings on this 
problem, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to withdraw my amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to talk in support of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man object to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Cor! to with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ido, Mr. 
Chairman, and I rise in support of the 
amendment., 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the Republicans are often 
accused of being against everything. We 
are all called now and then, by some peo- 
ple who are not as thoughtful as they 
might be, of being “aginners.” For my- 
self I can truthfully say that I have since 
the day I came here consistently been 
against the New Deal domestic and for- 
eign policy—taken as a whole—I have 
as a whole been for economy and effi- 
ciency in government against corruption 
in government—for the foreign policy of 
Washington and Jefferson against the 
surrender of any part of our sovereignty 
to any nation or group of nations. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SPENCE] said we would have 
to get a new program, that we would 
have to be more progressive and more 
liberal, He did not specify but if the 
record gives any hint of what he meant 
it was that we must in ever increasing 
amounts continue to give billions to other 
nations, place greater tax loads upon our 
people, impose more and more rules, reg- 
ulations, and tyranny upon them. Now 
along comes the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Cote], a Republican, and proposes 
to clear up one of the dirtiest, natural 
eye sores—I do not say anything about 
corrupt political or administrative situa- 
tions—nothing of that kind; and do not 
by inference try to accuse me of being 
critical about that part of his or more 
accurately the New Deal—the Pender- 
gast program. It is just this river down 
here. The Potomac we are talking 
about—though some might assume there 
was an inference to a somewhat similar 
situation in one branch of the Govern- 
ment. That is not my present purpose. 

Before I came here I had heard a great 
deal about the beautiful Potomac, I 
anticipated a clear flowing river in 
picturesque surroundings. I thought I 
would go down there and fish. I even 
thought one day, though it was not sum- 
mertime, that I would take a swim in the 
Potomac. But after one look and one 
sniff I did not want any of it. 

I can understand how some fellow once 
upon a time long, long ago thought he 
could walk on the water. He may have 
anticipated the Potomac. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. N of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has the gentle- 
man ever been to Boston? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. I 
was there once. I think I stayed over- 
night. I had some poultry up there in 
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a poultry show and I won a prize over 
the New Englanders. 

There was another chicken man there 
from Binghamton, N. Y., a Mr. Samson, 
who also won—one Massachusetts man, a 
Mr. Williams, won a prize or two on silver 
wyandottes. That was some years ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
saw the Charles River, did he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. 
Oh, but I am sure it is a wonderful river. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sorry the 
gentleman did not see it, because the 
next time you go there I hope you will 
see the Charles River. There is none 
grander in the world. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
unless it was the Kalamazoo or the St. 
Joe in Michigan, before they were pol- 
luted. 

But what I was getting at is this: Even 
when we or one of us—I refer to Mid- 
west Republicans—offers a constructive 
suggestion, it will not be accepted. Of 
course, our colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. POTTER], who comes from 
the northern part of our State, I noticed 
yesterday my friend from the Fifth Dis- 
trict the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] showed pictures of our State’s 
conservation efforts all over the front 
page of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald, and what they were doing up 
there to conserve our natural resources, 
get rid of the lamprey eel, but forgot to 
inform our people of what the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] has 
been doing for conservation. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
like a good Michigan Republican, has 
taken an active position against some- 
thing that was wrong. That is, he wants 
to preserve the fish for the future gen- 
erations. He thinks the people who 
live in our lake-bound State now and 
for generations to come should enjoy 
nature and nature’s bounties as do we. 
So he comes down here and by his elo- 
quence and his marshaling of the facts 
he does a great service to the State of 
Michigan in securing an appropriation 
to lessen the danger from, if possible 
destroy, the lamprey eel. It is not 
enough. As much as I dislike to vote 
for appropriations, I would vote for that, 
because it is worth while. He has se- 
cured an appropriation, and I hope when 
he appeals again to the membership of 
the House you gentlemen over there who 
believe in enjoying the beauties of 
nature, especially for underprivileged 
people—I hope you will go along with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Porter] and support his measure to 
get an adequate appropriation to take 
care of that lamprey eel situation, be- 
cause, notwithstanding the beauty of 
the Charles River, if you ever ate one 
of the lake trout or whitefish from any 
of the Great Lakes, you would never give 
another thought to Charles River or its 
carp—if those fish are there—go with a 
Republican when he presents you with 
a necessary worth-while program even 
though it does not call for even millions, 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 5 
offer an amendment. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAWFORD: On 
page 3, line 21, after the word “than” strike 
out the word “ninety” and insert 1 
hundred fifty.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to be heard 
cn the point of order? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The only thing the 
amendment does, Mr. Chairman, is to 
change the period from 90 days to 150 
days. I cannot understand why that 
would not be germane. That is all I 
desire to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] de- 
sire to be heard further on the point of 
order? 

Mr. SPENCE. We have passed the 
section to which that amendment 
applies. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, no, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard on the point of 
order if it is predicated on the fact that 
we have passed the section. The Chair- 
man asked unanimous consent on yes- 
terday that title I be considered as read 
but open to amendment. We do not 
stop until we get to the end of title I; 
as I understand the whole title is open 
to amendment until we pass to the con- 
sideration of title II. We surely would 
not have consented to the request 
otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stands that unanimous consent was 
granted to dispense with the further 
reading of title I, it to be open to amend- 
ment. In view of that situation the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD] is recognized. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday in the debate I raised the ques- 
tion about the period of time which pri- 
vate industry would have in which to act 
before the Government stepped in. As 
I understood the explanation given to 
my question the 90-day period was to be- 
gin with the announcement of the loca- 
tion of the project. It seems to me that 
90 days does not give sufficient time if 
we really want private industry to have 
a fair show, to get in and do something 
about this, because with this time limi- 
tation private industry could possibly be 
crowded entirely out of the field, and if 
private industry wants to move in it has 
to raise finances, make a determination 
of the cost of construction, find out ex- 
actly what the rules and regulations are 
to be of the governmental agency which 
will be in charge of the job. It seems to 
me that it should be more than 90 days 
and this amendment is designed for the 
specific purpose of making it 150 days 
instead of 90. All we are interested in 
doing is providing sufficient time for pri- 
vate industry to do it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 
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Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman’s 
amendment would give the builders 5 
months to qualify as acceptable builders, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is correct. 

Mr. SPENCE. Or to file applications. 
I understand that in 5 weeks sufficient 
applications were filed in an FHA office 
to build more houses than were built in 
1949. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Build more houses 
where, may I ask the chairman? 

Mr. SPENCE. The District of Colum- 
bia FHA office last year received appli- 
cations written a 2-week period equal to 
the number of houses that were built 
in 1949; in this area that is what hap- 
pened. I think the 90 days is sufficient, 
and I think it would be an undue delay 
to give them 5 months in order to enter 
into contracts—not to be ready to pro- 
ceed with the construction, but only to 
qualify as acceptable bidders. 

If this is an emergency we certainly 
ought not to delay 5 months in the con- 
struction of the facilities or even in get- 
ting ready to construct them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
complains because it would give private 
industry 5 months in which to act. Sup- 
pose you were to put the limit at 14 days; 
of course you would crowd out private 
industry. Suppose vou made it 30 days; 
you would certainly crowd out some part 
of private industry. That is the reason I 
raised the question yesterday; I asked 
on what date does the 90 days begin to 
run, and the answer to that question was 
to the effect, as I understood it, from the 
day you saw an announcement in the 
newspapers, for instance, that a project 
was going to be built. Do you want to 
go in and make a lot of contracts and 
submit a lot of bids and commit your- 
self on a lot of things based on a report 
that comes out in the newspaper that 
such and such a project is going to be 
built at such and such a place? Take 
the Burke Airport over here in Virginia, 
for instance; look at the opposition that 
developed there; the citizens might win. 
The delay might extend beyond 90 days. 
If private industry is to be given a 
chance it ought to have 150 days. That 
is the only point about this amendment. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentloman from Michigan 
(Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to this 
amendment here simply is whct we are 
trying to do and the reason why we 
have the 90-day period. We re anxious 
to build houses, we want to get them 
under way as quickly as possible and we 
want to see that private industry has a 
good first chance of doing so. All that 
is necessary under this particular sec- 
tion is for the private builder to go to 
the FHA office and place his application 
after that area has been ‘declared an 
impact area and is eligible for a certain 
number of units of housing. Adequate 
information will be announced in the 
local press as well as in the Federal Reg- 
ister. The builder has to file no blue- 
prints, he has to file no performance 
bond, he does not have to even have his 
finances ready. He merely has to make 
an application in good faith that he can 
take 100, 500, or & thousand units against 
the quota that has beer. established in 
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that community. He has 90 days in 
which to do that. If a builder cannot 
make up his mind in 90 days as to 
whether he wants to take up a certain 
quota he is not going to be benefited by 
prolonging the application period an- 
other 2 months. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The Admin- 
istrator can give more than 90 days if 
he desires, if the emergency is such that 
h. can doit. Besides that in connection 
with a lot of these defense areas we 
have waited too long already. Ninety 
days is 3 months, If the Administrator 
desires to give further time, he may do so, 

Mr. McKINNON. We have guaran- 
teed the builder the notification period 
will not be shorter than 90 days. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. As a matter of fact, 
before the 90 days begin to run the Ad- 
ministrator must publish in the local 
newspapers and in the Federal Register 
the number of units, the type of units, 
and the general location where the units 
are to be erected; so that those inter- 
ested in the area—the builders and 
contractors—know about that and all 
they have to do is to say: We are ready 
to do the job. That can be done in a 
matter of a few days. 

Mr. McKINNON, The gentleman is 
correct. As a matter of actual opera- 
tion, the builders in these various im- 
pact areas under consideration know 
well in advance before the area is de- 
clared an impact area that it is likely 
to be declared an impact area. A 
builder operating in a given community 
has probably 3, 4, or 5 months, not 
merely 3 months, to know that buildings 
are going to be needed in that commu- 
nity. In the area of San Diego that was 
declared a critical impact area last 
March, it was provided that 6,000 addi- 
tional homes be built. The contractors 
were given notice. Applications for the 
entire number were placed by private 
builders in less than 4 weeks. The build- 
ers had no difficulty at all. Once the 
news was printed, they went in and filed 
their applications. If we make it a 
longer period, all we are doing is de- 
laying the war effort and the construc- 
tion of homes. We are serving no espe- 
cially good purpose, because 90 days is 
ample guarantee and ample safety to the 
private builders. They do not have to 
come forward with any blueprints or 
complicated forms, merely file an appli- 
cation in good faith that they are inter- 
ested in constructing some of the 
buildings. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the gentle- 
man know how many houses have been 
started in the country this year, up to 
the present time? 

Mr. McKINNON. For the first 6 
months of this year the starts totaled 
about 575,000. The total for the year 
is anticipated to reach 900,000. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Last year it was 
over 1,000,000? ? 

Mr. McKINNON. One million four 
hundred thousand. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Five hundred thou- 
sand more last year and now you are 
cutting it down to 500,000 this year, 
What is the reason for that? 

Mr. McKINNON. The gentleman 
knows the answer to that as well as I do, 
if he wants to read the testimony. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Why are we so 
anxious to put in public housing when 
private housing cannot produce but 
about one-third as much as they did 
before? 

Mr. McKINNON. I might point out 
to the gentleman that the pending bill 
is a private housing bill and seeks to 
stimulate private construction. The 
private home builders are very anxious 
to have title IX of this bill. They have 
told us here many times that if we 
give them title IX they can build all the 
houses needed in most of the areas in the 
United States, but they usually say that 
there are a few areas here and there that 
they might not be able to take care of, 
and that we may have to put some Gov- 
ernment housing in there; but by and 
large the private builders are extremely 
anxious to have this bill and so far as 
I know all of the builders are satisfied 
with the 90-day guaranty clause in their 
application. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 


a 5, line 24, strike out “1953” and insert 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment brings the defense housing 
bill into line with the Defense Production 
Act of 1951. In the consideration of the 
Defense Production Act we put a time 
limit of June 30, 1952, on that bill. Now 
that act provides for the allocation of 
materials and the acquisition of plants. 
It goes right to the meat of the defense 
effort. So, if it was consistent with the 
defense effort and advisable to keep this 
legislation in respect to defense activi- 
ties where we could take a look at it every 
year, it is just as essential that this pro- 
gram, which is ever so much less im- 
portant than the defense program, like- 
wise be kept in the same position where- 
by we here in the Congress can fake a 
look at it every year. Now, why it has 
not been done before it reached the floor 
here, I do not know. Surely everyone, 
even the conferees on the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, were in agreement that we 
should not grant these powers for longer 
than 1 year’s time. These powers con- 
tained in this housing bill, which go to 
the condemnation of land, the exercise 
of these new and very unusual powers 
in respect to building and the e&tablish- 
ment of houses and facilities, surely, be- 
ing not as important, perhaps, as the 
powers contained in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, should have the same limi- 
tation on the time as that bill had. 

It should be recalled when the other 
body passed the Defense Production: Act 
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they had this Defense Housing Act in 
their bill as a part of their bill, and had 
this bill continued to be a title under the 
Defense Production Act, then the 1- 
year limitation in the Defense Production 
Act would have applied to this defense 
housing bill. So, to be consistent and to 
bring the termination date in line with 
that contained in the Defense Production 
Act, this amendment should be adopted 
and enable us to take another look at 
the program next year, at the same time 
we take a look at the whole defense pro- 
duction program, to determine what 
amendments are necessary, if it be con- 
tinued; anyway, to adjust the program 
in the light of what has transpired in 
the meantime. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. It is a fact, however, 
that the bill as it passed the other body, 
Senate bill 349, had in it the date June 
30, 1953, which the gentleman now 
wants to change to June 30, 1952. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I said if it had re- 
mained in the other bill, because the time 
limitation of the Defense Production Act 
was June 30, 1952. 

Mr, MULTER. I am talking about 
the housing bill, Senate bill 349, as it 
passed the other body. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Senate bill 349 was 
a part of the Defense Production Act as it 
passed the Senate, and had it continued 
as a part of the Defense Production Act 
when it passed the House and went 
through the conference, the limitation 
on the time would have applied to the 
language in this bill. 

Now, it will be necessary, if we adopt 
this amendment, to anticipate five other 
changes. The date appears also on page 
6, line 16, page 6, line 18, page 30, line 7, 
page 56, line 14, and page 66, line 15. 

Of course if this amendment is 
adopted, then to be consistent we will 
offer amendments to change the date 
throughout the bill to June 30, 1952, 1 
year, instead of June 30, 1953, 2 years. 

Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
have the effect of crippling the bill. The 
gentleman offered the amendment in 
committee and it was voted down. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the gentleman 
will yield, I do not remember offering 
it in committee. 

Mr. SPENCE. I understood the gen- 
tleman did offer it. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, it was No. 8 on the list of amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SPENCE. If the gentleman did 
not offer it in committee, I withdraw that 
statement, but I understood he had 
offered it. 

The Senate adopted a 2-year extension 
and the committee agreed to that. To 
limit it to 1 year would effectively crip- 
ple this whole program. If these com- 
mitments are obtained, they can be used 
at any time, but it was obvious that a 
year’s program would be entirely in- 
adequate. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPENCE. I yield, 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman’s amendment were adopted you 
would have but 10 months. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is all. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. May I call 
the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that this is one thing that private indus- 
try is interested in more than anything 
else, more time. We are trying to have 
a law passed so private industry will do 
practically all the building. 

Mr. SPENCE. If private industry 
would not build it would make it totally 
incapable for the Government to build, 
because there would be a 90-day exten- 
sion of time before the Government 
could even consider supplying that which 
private enterprise has failed to produce. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. If the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] a few 
minutes ago were adopted, you would 
have but 5 months in which to do the 
building. 3 

Mr. SPENCE. That is true, but that 
amendment was not adopted. This 
amendment would cripple it enough, it 
would cripple it and make it entirely in- 
effective. 

What purpose is served by reducing it 
from 2 years to 1 year? It is an entirely 
different consideration from that in the 
Defense Production Act. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Private enterprise 
has to get in on this program within 90 
days, so private enterprise is in favor, 
and I believe the gentleman has been 
advised that private enterprise is in favor 
of this amendment, because if the 90-day 
provision prevents them from getting in, 
then we shall have to take another look 
at this within the year either to extend 
the time or adjust the program so that 
private enterprise can do the job. 

Mr. SPENCE. Private enterprise 
wants to get their commitments immedi- 
ately. Then they can use them when 
they please. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. They cannot use 
them as they please under the contract 
of insurance. The gentleman knows 
that. 

Mr. SPENCE. The program ought to 
continue for the 2 years in order to 
make it effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman from 
Michigan just said that private enter- 
prise was to get in on this bill within 90 
days. That is not so at all. You must 
give them at least 90 days to make up 
their minds if they will come in. 

Mr. SPENCE. They must give the 
private industry not less than 90 days. 
They can give them 5 months as the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] said, to make up their mind 
whether if by regulation the administra- 
tion so provides, Is that not true? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. Then they must 
have an opportunity to build. When the 
building is completed, they get the in- 
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surance. Here you are going to scare 
them away and say “You cannot get 
your insurance unless you get the build- 
ing finished by June 1952.” 
Mr. SPENCE. I repeat Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment would cripple the bill. 
Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 


‘in support of the pending amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, certainly on a propo- 
sition as far-reaching and as extensive 
in its nature as this, Congress ought to 
be in a position where it takes a look-see 
at least once a year. 

If this bill is passed now, and private 
enterprise is given 90 days to look these 
projects over and does not secure the 
contracts, that means that the Govern- 
ment will have from December 1 to July 
1 of next year to get these housing proj- 
ects in motion. Certainly, this defense 
program is moving along fast enough so 
that the major capital projects will be in 
motion before July 1 of next year. 

There is another reason why this Con- 
gress should be looking this measure 
over within the next 12 months. I in- 
vite you to look at paragraph (b) of 
section 103 where it is provided that 
grants or payments may be made under 
this circumstance: If the appropriate 
official of the political subdivision certi- 
fies that these services cannot be oper- 
ated or maintained without the imposi- 
tion of an increased excessive tax bur- 
den, the Federal Government will pay 
the bill. 

I wonder if there is somebody who 
can define for me what an increased ex- 
cessive tax burden means? 

I have never seen a tax burden which 
somebody did not think was excessive, 
and an “increased excessive tax burden” 
is a proposition which I have never seen 
defined. The Congress ought to know 
what it means. 

Is there somebody who can define 
what an increased excessive tax burden 
is? Congress should get that answer. 
Should not we have that answer before 
we provide $100,000,000 for services in 
this bill. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In my State, every 
city and town is allowed to go into debt 
to a certain extent. When they go be- 
yond that, they have to go to the State 
legislature to get a bill through to allow 
them to go beyond the debt limit, That 
would be an excessive tax limit. 

Mr. BUFFETT. That would be an in- 
creased excessive tax burden in your 
judgment. 

Let me point out how this will work. 
Town X can go to the Government and 
say, “This project will result in an in- 
creased excessive tax burden to us.” 
Then the Government comes in and does 
the job for free. 

Do you know of a town in this coun- 
try which in preference to putting the 
tax on its own citizens will not stand on 
the plea that these community services 
or required capital investments will not 
result in an increased excessive tax 
burden? 

Also there is a second provision that 
gives the local community opportunity 
for a free ride. It is the provision that 
“an unusual increase in the debt limit” 
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of the appropriate local agency is suf- 
ficient cause for the Federal Government 
to pay the bill. 

Let me restate this situation. You 
go to any town in America and you say 
“You have to have a half million dollars 
worth of water works or sewer works and 
we want to know whether you can afford 
it or not.“ The gentlemen of the town- 
ship will read this law. 

The bill declares that if the expendi- 
ture results in an unusual increase in the 
debt limit or an excessive tax burden, 
then if these local officials are on their 
toes and they always are in matters of 
this kind, they are going to tell the Fed- 
eral Government that this will result in 
an increased excessive tax burden or it 
is going to result in an unusual increase 
in their debt limit. 

Certainly, any official who is on the 
ball is not going to put more taxes on 
his own people in preference to getting 
money from the Federal Government. 

The way this bill now reads, the door 
is left wide open for critical areas all 
over the country to get new water works 
and new sewer plants and new sewage 
systems and new schools and whatever 
it might be, paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply by certifying, and get- 
ting agreement from the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator. 

I say to you the provisions in this bill 
should be spelled out carefully. If they 
are not spelled out, then this Congress 
should certainly put itself in the posi- 
tion where next year we can take an- 
other look at this bill and see how this 
section of the bill is being used and 
where our money is going. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BUFFETT] 
has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we cannot come to some agree- 
ment to close debate on the entire bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think it is a little 
too early for that. Let us just go along. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

In regard to this amendment, private 
builders have 90 days in which to make 
application under the language of the 
committee bill. That is, not earlier than 
90 days. Under the regulation, as the 
chairman brought out, it can be extended 
if necessary. That makes it possible for 
it to last four or five months before any 
applications are finally approved. Then, 
after that, we have the blueprint stage. 
I do not know whether it is 30 days or 60 
or 90 days. Then, after the 90 days for 
the application, which may be extended, 
and after the 30, 60, or 90 days for the 
blueprint time, then the construction 
comes on, and it will actually expire in 
three or four months, if the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Worcorr] is adopted. It is reduc- 
ing the period of time too much. 
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Now, this is either a war measure or it 
is not a war measure. If it is a war mea- 
sure I do not think we should trifle with 
it. I do not think we should try to 
bring it down to the fine point of doing 
just exactly what we would like to have 
done. We have to leave some power and 
authority in the executive branch of the 
Government. There is no such thing as 
exact justice. We can never write laws 
that will bring exact justice. Even the 
Supreme Court does not claim anything 
more than the administration of equal 
justice under the law. So there are cer- 
tain fine points that we cannot deter- 
mine for the executive branch of the 
Government. I do not think we should 
delay the passage of this bill to try to 
administer the Act. I do not think we 
should have the time so short that we 
will effectively scuttle the bill or its 
administration. In other words, we 
might just as well kill the bill outright 
as to scuttle it by strait-jacket and crip- 
pling amendments. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] suggests that private industry 
would have an awfully hard time getting 
labor if you restricted them to the few 
months left after the application period 
and after the blueprint period. 

So I trust and express the hope that 
the Committee will pass this bill with- 
out any unusual delay and at the earliest 
possible time. It is very much needed in 
our national defense program. I hope 
the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Following the remarks 
of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burretr] does the gentleman from Ne- 
braska realize that under the war powers, 
for instance when we bombed the air- 
ways of Europe, we went in immediately 
and repaired them? When the bomb- 
ing affected the sewerage systems of 
those countries, we fixed them. When 
we disrupted the water systems over 
there we replaced the damage done at 
the expense of the American Govern- 
ment. All of the damage we did was 
repaired. But when it comes to doing 
something in our own country we want 
to do nothing, we plan to delay, we want 
to befuddle, we want to mix it up as 
much as we can, so there will be nothing 
but chaos. Do we desire to do that? 
Or do we really wish to prepare when 
we have a common enemy, to make us 
ready when the time comes to handle 
that enemy, which we hope will never 
come but for which we must be ready? 
For that reason this measure is before 
the Congress of the United States, 

I am somewhat surprised at the type 
of argument that is raised against it. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. Icannot yield; I have 
but a minute borrowed from someone 
else. I am quite surprised by the type 
of argument that is put up here when 
we realize that we have an enemy in the 
world. You would think we were drift- 
ing along on a peaceful stream on a 
Sunday afternoon. 
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KAISER WILHELM'S PROPAGANDA AGENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES BEFORE AND DURING WORLD 
WAR I TRYING TO SNEAK OVER FASCIST AMEND- 
MENT TO OUR CONSTITUTION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
tireless advocates of the millionaires' 
amendment,” the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government—operated by 
Edward Rumely, convicted of treason- 
able conduct in World War I: see Two 
Hundred and Ninety-third Federal Re- 
porter, page 532, which is in any com- 
plete legal library, for a court history of 
Rumely—are still hard at work in an 
attempt to shackle our Government in 
the bonds of fascism. I brought this to 
the attention of the House in a state- 
ment made before this body on August 
8, 1951. 

In that statement I pointed out that 
five States—Florida, Kansas, Montana, 
Nevada, and Utah—passed such a reso- 
lution during the first 6 months of this 
present year, 1951. The advocates, the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and their front organizations— 
the various taxpayers’ associations—are 
moving relentlessly on, sneaking this re- 
actionary plot through unsuspecting 
State legislatures. They will not stop 
until they have accomplished their 
wicked goals. This represents a dan- 
gerous threat to our form of government. 
An all-out drive by this vicious group 
could result in the required 32 States 
adopting this Fascist proposal in a few 
months’ time. 

If this amendment is finally adopted, 
it will limit to 25 percent any tax on in- 
comes, estates, and inheritances. It will 
not prevent 100 percent sales tax or 
excise tax being levied. It restricts the 
tax on the rich only, without any limita- 
tion on the middle-income groups or 
on the poor. This will result in two 
classes—the very rich and the very poor. 

Also, in that statement I said that only 
15 States were at the present time listed 
as being in favor of such an amendment, 
not counting the ones that passed but 
rescinded it. This is considerably below 
the number claimed by the backers of 
this proposal, although this number is 
alarming. They would have us believe 
that 25 of our States say to call the con- 
vention so that taxes on the very wealthy 
may be limited to 25 percent by consti- 
tutional amendment. This number is 
highly exaggerated. To be sure, 22 of 
our States have at one time or another 
acted favorably upon this resolution. 
Seven, however, have since rescinded 
thier previous approval. I personally 
furnished the State officers and mem- 
bers of the legislatures in all the 48 
States the information about the prob- 
able destructive effects of this proposal. 
There is not a single instance where 
either body of a State legislature adopted 
such a proposal after open discussion of 
its merits and demerits. In every case 
I know of, the proposal was hastily 
adopted without adequate discussion. 
Thus we find that only 15 States are 
definitely on record as being in favor of 
a limitation on Federal taxes. They are 
Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Seven States have passed the 
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memorial, but have since rescinded their 
actions. They are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin. These States are no 
longer in favor of the amendment; how- 
ever, the Rumley gang insists that a 
recision by a State legislature is not valid 
and the resolution remains in full force 
and effect on the theory that a State 
legislature cannot bind a subsequent 
legislature. The status of each State, in 
addition to the various actions taken by 
each State since 1939, is listed below: 


STATUS OF STATES REGARDING AMENDMENT TO 
Limir Taxes To 25 PERCENT 


FORM 


1. Name of State. 

2. Endorsing resolution introduced (date 
and number). 

(a) Passed house. 

(b) Passed senate. 

3. Endorsing resolution adopted. 

4. Rescinding resolution introduced (date 
and number). 

(a) Action on rescinding resolution. 

1. Alabama. 

2. June 22, 1943 (H. J. Res. 66). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

8. July 8, 1943. 

4. May 3, 1945 (H. J. Res. 10). 

(a) Passed house June 6, 1945. Passed 
senate June 13, 1945. 

1. Arizona. 

2. Resolution has never been introduced. 

1. Arkansas. 

2. 1943 (H. J. Res. 10). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

38. April 1943. 

4. January 16, 1945 (H. Con. Res. 4). 

(a) Passed house January 18,1945. Passed 
senate January 18, 1945. 

1. California. 

2. June 7, 1944 (A. J. Res. 5). 

(a) No action. 

(b) No action, 

1. Colorado. 

2. 1943 (H. J. Memorial 5) and 1951. 

(a) No action on either. 

(b) No action on either. 

1, Connecticut. 

2. January 17, 1945 (S. J. Res, 11); Janu- 
ary 31, 1945 (H. J. Res, 155); and January 
31, 1945 (H. J. Res. 221). 

(a) No action on any. 

(b) No action on any. 

1. Delaware. 

2. 1943 (S. Con. Res. 6). 

(a) Yes (23-0). 

(b) Yes (10-6). 

8. April 22, 1943. 

4. March 12, 1945 (H. Con. Res. 5). 

(a) Failed to pass house.“ 

1. Florida, 

2. 1941. 

(a) No action. 

2. 1945 (H. J. Res, 84). 

(a) Died in House Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments. 

2. May 15, 1945 (S. J. Res. 498). 

(a) Died in House Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments. 

2. 1951 (S. Con. Res. 206). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. May 5, 1951. 

1, Georgia. 

2. February 2, 1945 (H. R. 51). 


— 
1 Hon. Sibyl Pool, secretary of state, July 3, 
1945. 


Hon. Emory A, Thompson, chairman, En- 
grossed Bills Committee, House of Represen- 
tatives, State of Arkansas, January 18, 1945, 

Hon. William J. Storey, secretary of state, 
April 25, 1945. 
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(a) Died in House Committee on State of 
Republic. 

1. Idaho. 

2. Resolution has never been introduced. 

1, Ilinois. 

2. April 13, 1943 (H. J. Res. 32), 

(a) Yes (May 15, 1943). 

(b) Yes (May 26, 1943), 

3. May 26, 1943. 

4. January 8, 1945 (H. J. Res. 7). 

(a) Passed both house and senate. 

1. Indiana. 

2. February 5, 1943 (H. Con. Res. 10) 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. March 2, 1943. 

4. January 17, 1945 (H. Con. Res. 5). 

(a) Died in house committee. 

1. Iowa.“ 

2. 1941 (H. Con. Res. 15). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. February 14, 1941. 

4. January 23, 1945 (H. Con. Res. 9). 

(a) Passed house unanimously February 
14, 1945. 

(b) Passed senate March 14, 1945. 

1. Kansas. 

2. 1945. 

(a) No action. 

(b) No action. 

2. 1951 (S. Con. Res. 4). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. March 21, 1951. 

1. Kentucky. 

2. March 8, 1944 (H. R. 79). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. March 20, 1944. 

4. March 14, 1946 (S. Res. 43). 

(a) Passed house and senate April 1946. 

1. Louisiana. 

2. May 15, 1944 (S. Con. Res. 2), 

(a) No (23-54), May 18, 1944. 

(b) Yes (30-7), May 16, 1944. 

2. 1950. 

(a) Not adopted. 

(b) Not adopted. 

1. Maine.“ 

2. April 10, 1941. 

(a) Yes, April 17, 1941. 

(b) Yes, April 15, 1941. 

3. April 17, 1941. 

1. Maryland. 

2. January 24, 1945. 

(a) No action. 

(b) Died in committee on Federal rela- 
tions. 

1. Massachusetts. 

2. April 24, 1941 (S. 658). 

(a) Yes, April 29, 1941. 

(b) Yes, April 29, 1941. 

8. April 29, 1941. 

4. February 20, 1945 (H. R. 1081). 

(a) Action in committee—leave to with- 
draw. 

4. January 1946 (H. R. 147). 

(a) No record of action. 

4. January 1946 (S. 134). 

(a) No record of action. 

1. Michigan, 

2. 1941 (S. Con. Res. 20). 

(a) Yes, May 16, 1941, 

(b) Yes, April 29, 1941, 

3. May 16, 1941. 


Three States—Iowa, Maine, and Nebras- 
ka—are on record as adopting a memorial 
that calls for a constitutional convention but 
only to adopt an amendment that specifies 
how the tax moneys shall be distributed, not 
limiting it to 25 percent. The memorials 
state that they are to be considered only in 
regard to that particular subject—distribu- 
tion of tax moneys—and no other. 

$ William E. Allender, acting reviser, statute 
revision commission, July 27, 1951. 

*Hon. Wade O. Martin, Jr., secretary of 
state, July 23, 1951 
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4. 1945 (H. Con. Res. 23 and H. Con. Res. 
24). 

(a) Died in committee. 

1. Minnesota. : 

2. Resolution has never been introduced. 

1. Mississippi. 

2. 1940 (S. Con. Res. 14). 

(a) Yes, April 29, 1940. 

(b) Yes, April 29, 1940. 

3. April 29, 1940. 

1, Missouri. 

2. 1945 (H. J. Res. 2). 

(a) Died in house committee. 

(b) No action. 

1. Montana, 

2. 1941 (H. J. Res. 4). 

(a) No. 

(b) No action. 

2. February 1, 1945 (H. J. Res. 6). 

(a) No. 

(b) No action, 

2. 1951 (H. J. Res. 4). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. 1951.7 

1. Nebraska.“ 

2. January 29, 1945 (Res. 5). 

(a) No action. 

(b) No action. 

1. Nevada. 

2. January 24, 
Res. 2). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Died in senate judiciary committee, 

2. February 26, 1951 (Assembly J. Res. 19). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Indefinitely postponed on March 2, 
1951 in senate judiciary committee, 

2. March 9, 1951 (S. J. Res. 5)“ 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

1. New Hampshire. 

2. April 1, 1943. 

(a) Yes, April 13, 1943. 

(m) Yes, April 23, 1943. 

3. April 24, 1943. 

1. New Jersey. 

2. 1944 (S. J. Res. 3). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. February 25, 1944. 

4, January 22, 1945 (Assembly J. Res. 1). 

(a) Referred to judiciary committee, then 
to miscellaneous business committee on 
March 19, 1945. Died in committee, 

1, New Mexico. 

2. 1945 (H. J. Res. 13 and S. J. Res. 9). 

(a) No action on either. 

(b) No action on either. 

1. New York. > 
2. February 2, 1944; February 14, 1944; 
March 8, 1944; March 18, 1944; February 7, 
1945 (S. 1068); 1945 (A. 1122); and January 

21, 1946 (S. 412). 
(a) No action on any. 
(b) No action on any. 
1. North Carolina. 
2. February 9, 1951. 
(a) No action. 
(b) Died in committee. 


1 Endorsing resolution vetoed by Governor, 
In Montana, House of Representatives up- 
held Governor's veto. Sam W. Mitchell, sec- 
retary of state, July 26, 1951. 

š Questions as to the effectiveness of Ne- 
vada's S. J. Res. 5. Resolution does not call 
for a constitutional convention. Rather, it 
asks Congress to submit amendment to 
States. Further, in letter from Secretary of 
State: 

“You will note * * no direction was 
contained [in resolution] as to the mailing 
of the subject resolution to anyone. Hence, 
it has not been mailed to official Washington 
either by this office or by the secretary of 
the senate.” 


1951 (Assembly Con, 


“JOHN KOONTZ, 
“Secretary of State. 
“JULY 23, 1951.” 
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1, North Dakota. 

2. Resolution has never been offered. 

1. Ohio. 

2. 1943 (H. J. Res. 48); 1943 (S. J. Res. 19); 
January 30, 1945 (H. J. Res. 16); 1945 (S. J. 
Res. 16); and 1951 (S. J. Res. 7). 

(a) All house resolutions died in house 
„committees. 

(b) All senate resolutions died in senate 
committees. 

1. Oklahoma. 

2. February 6, 1951 (H. Con. Res. 14). 

(a) No. 

(b) No action, 

1. Oregon. 

2. February 2, 1945 (H. J. Res. 5). 

(a) No. 

(b) No action. 

1. Pennsylvania. i 

2. March 31, 1941 (H. R. 50). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. June 7, 1943." 

4. February 21, 1945 (H. R. 30). 

(a) Died in house committee on rules. 

1. Rhode Island. 

2. January 1940 (S. 80). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

8. March 15, 1940. 

4. February 7, 1945 (H. R. 626). 

(a) Died in house committee on judiciary. 

4. January 1949 (H, R. 548). 

(a) Passed house and assembly. Approved 
on May 3, 1949.9 

1. South Carolina. 

2. February 3, 1944 (S. 753). 

(a) No action. 

(b) Died in committee. 

1. South Dakota. 

2. January 17, 1945 (H. Con. Res. 1). 

(a) No (51-22), February 28, 1945. 

(b) No action. 

1. Tennessee. 

2. 1945. 

(a) No, 

(b) Yes. 

1. Texas.” 

2. May 11, 1943 (S. Con. Res. 64). 

(a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

2. April 29, 1943 (H. Con. Res. 37). 

(a) Adopted but reconsidered and with- 
drawn. 

(b) No action. 

(Texas Senate passed the senate resolu- 
tion, but this resolution failed to pass the 
house. The house, however, adopted the 
house resolution, then reconsidered and 
withdrew its approval, The senate had no 
chance to pass upon the house resolution.) 

1. Utah. 

2. 1951, special e-ssion (H. J. Res. 3). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. 1951.4 

1. Vermont. 

2. 1941. 

(a) No; defeated by voice vote. 

(b) No action. 

2. March 19, 1945 (H. J. Res. 31). 

(a) No (153-59), April 10, 1945. 

(b) No action. 

2. 1951. 

(a) No. 

(b) No. 

1. Virginia. 

2. February 23, 1944 (H. J. Res. 19). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) No; died in committee. 

2. January i9, 1950 (H. J. Res. 16). 

(a) Yes (59-33), February 16, 1950. 

(b) No. 

2. January 23, 1950 (H. J. Res. 19). 


James C. Carr, deputy secretary of state, 
July 24, 1951. 

10 Doris H. Connerly, legislative reference 
librarian, Texas State Library. 

u Hon. Wayne Christofferson, deputy sec- 
retary of state. July 26, 1951 
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(a) Died in house committee on Federal 
relations. 

(b) No action. 

1. Washington. 

2. February 14, 1945 (H. J. Memorial 8). 

(a) No; died in house committee on rev- 
enue and taxation. 

(b) No action. 

1. West Virginia. 

2. April 14, 1943 (J. Res. 75). 

(a) No (69-16) February 26, 1945. 

(b) No action. 

1. Wisconsin. 

2. April 14, 1943 (J. Res. 75). 

(a) Yes (44-34). 

(b) Yes (17-9). 

3. June 14, 1943. 

4. January 18, 1945 (J. Res. 11A). 

(a) February 14, 1945 (90-0). 

(b) February 20, 1945.” 

1. Wyoming. 

2. January 1939 (H. J. Memorial 6). 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

3. February 23, 1939. 

4. 1945 (H. J. Memorial 6). 

(a) No. 

(b) No action. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SPENCE) 
they were—ayes 92, noes 62. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Spence and Mr, 
WOLCOTT. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 102, noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 


page 6, line 16, strike out “1953” and insert 
“1952.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in- 
asmuch as this has to do with the same 
subject matter as that involved in the 
vote just taken, and in view of the fact 
that the same matter is contained on 
four other pages, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer amendments, notwith- 
standing the fact they are out of order, 
striking out the language “June 30, 1953”, 
and inserting “June 30, 1952”, where that 
language appears on page 6, line 18— 
and this is in addition to the pending 
amendment—page 39, line 7, page 56, 
line 14, and page 66, line 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

i Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment just read is the same 
amendment which we have considered 
and upon which a vote has just been 
taken. I do not think anything more 
can be said about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WoLcoTT]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SPENCE) 
there were—ayes 85, noes 67. 


* Hon, Earl Mullen, assemblyman, Wiscon- 
sin Legislature, February 23, 1945. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Patman 
and Mr. WOLCOTT. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
107, noes 79. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 6, line 18, strike out 1953“ and insert 
“1952.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the same as the other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The queston was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Spence) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 77. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WOLCOTT 
and Mr. PATMAN, 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
109, noes 95. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR DEFENSE 
HovsInG 


Sec. 201. The National Housing Act, as 
amended, is amended by the addition of the 
following title at the end thereof: 


“TITLE IX—NAaTIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING 
INSURANCE 


“Sec, 901. As used in this title, the terms 
‘mortgage,’ ‘first mortgage,’ ‘mortgagee,’ 
‘mortgagor,’ ‘maturity date,’ and ‘State’ shall 
have the same meaning as in section 201 of 
this act. 

“Sec. 902. There is hereby created a Na- 
tional Defense Housing Insurance Fund, 
which shall be used by the Commissioner as 
a revolving fund for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title, and mortgages insured 
under this title shall be known and referred 
to as ‘national defense housing insured mort- 
gages’ The Commissioner is hereby author- 
ized and directed to transfer to such fund 
the sum of $10,000,000 from the War Housing 
Insurance Fund established pursuant to the 
provisions of section 602 of this act. General 
expenses of operation of the Federal Housing 
Administration under this title may be 
charged to the National Defense Housing Ix.- 
surance Fund: Provided, That no moneys in 
said funds shall be expended for administra- 
tive expenses of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under this title except pursuant to 
such specific authorization therefor as may 
hereafter be enacted by the Congress. 

“Sec. 903. (a) This title is designed to sup- 
plement systems of mortgage insurance un- 
der other provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act in order to assist in providing ade- 
quate housing in areas which the President, 
pursuant to section 101 of the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, shall have determined to be 
critical defense housing areas. The Com- 
missioner is authorized, upon application by 
the mortgagee, to insure under this section 
or section 908 as hereinafter provided any 
mortgage which is eligible for insurance as 
hereinafter provided and upon such terms 
as the Commissioner may prescribe to make 
commitments for the insuring of such mort- 
gages prior to the date of their execution 
or disbursement thereon: Provided, That the 
property cove ed by the mortgage is in an 


1951 


area which the President, pursuant to sec- 
tion 101 of the Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities and Services Act of 1951, 
shall have determined to be a critical de- 
fense housing area, and that the total num- 
ber of dwelling units in properties covered 
by mortgages insured under this title in 
any such area does not exceed the number 
authorized by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator from time to time as 
needed in such area for defense purposes 
and to be insured pursuant to this title: 
Provided further, That the aggregate amount 
of principal obligations of all mortgages in- 
sured under this title shall not exceed such 
sum as may be authorized by the President 
from time to time for the purposes of this 
title pursuant to his authority under sec- 
tion 217 hereof: Provided further, That the 
Commissioner shall have power to require 
properties covered by mortgages insured un- 
der this title to be held for rental for such 
periods of time and at such rentals or other 
charges as he may prescribe; and, with re- 
spect to such properties being held for rental, 
(1) to require that the property be held 
by a mortgagor approved by him, and (2) 
to prescribe such requirements as he deems 
to be reasonable governing the method of 
operation and prohibiting or restricting sales 
of such properties or interests therein or 
agreements relating to such sales: And pro- 
vided further, That no mortgage shall be 
insured under this title unless the mortgagor 
certifies under oath that in selecting ten- 
ants for any property covered by the mort- 
gage he will not discriminate against any 
family by reason of the fact that there are 
children in the family, and that he will not 
sell the property while the insurance is in 
effect unless the purchaser so certifies, such 
certification to be filed with the Commis- 
sioner. Violation of any such certification 
shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of not to exceed $500. 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall— : 

“(1) have been made to, and be held by, 
a mortgagee approved by the Commissioner 
as responsible and able to service the mort- 
gage properly; 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed 90 percent of the appraised 
value (as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance) of a property, urban, 
suburban, or rural, upon which there is lo- 
cated a dwelling designed principally for res- 
idential use for not more than two families 
in the aggregate, which is approved for mort- 
gage insurance prior to the beginning of 
construction, the construction of which is 
begun after the date of enactment of this 
title. The principal obligation of such mort- 
gage shall not, however, exceed $8,100 if such 
dwelling is designed for a single-family resi- 
dence, or $15,000 if such dwelling is de- 
signed for a two-family residence except 
that the Commissioner may by regulation 
increase these amounts to not to exceed 
$9,000 and $16,000, respectively, in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require: Provided, That if the Commis- 
sioner finds that it is not feasible within 
the aforesaid dollar amount limitations to 
construct dwellings containing three or four 
bedrooms per family unit without sacrifice 
of sound standards of construction, design, 
and livability, he may increase such dollar 
amount limitations by not exceeding $1,080 
for each additional bedroom (as defined by 
the Commissioner) in excess of two con- 
tained in such family unit if he finds that 
such unit meets sound standards ef livability 
as a three-bedroom or a four-bedroom unit, 
as the case may be; 

“(3) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Commissioner but not to exceed 25 years 
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from the date of the insurance of the mort - 
age; 
“(4) contain complete amortization pro- 
visions satisfactory to the Commissioner; 
“(5) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 4% 
percent per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time; 
“(6) provide, in a manner satisfactory to 
the Commissioner, for the application of the 
mortgagor’s periodic payments (exclusive of 
the amount allocated to interest and to the 
premium charge which is required for mort- 
gage insurance as herein provided) to amor- 
tization of the principal of the mortgage; 
and 


“(7) contain such terms and provisions 


‘with respect to insurance, repairs, altera- 


tions, payment of taxes, default reserves, de- 
linquency charges, foreclosure proceedings, 
anticipation of maturity, additional and sec- 
ondary liens, and other matters as the Com- 
missioner may in his discretion prescribe. 

“(c) The Commissioner is authorized to fix 
a premium charge for the insurance of mort- 
gages under this title but in the case of any 
mortgage such charge shall not be less than 
an amount equivalent to one-half of 1 per- 
cent per annum nor more than an amount 
equivalent to 1½ percent per annum of the 
amount of the principal obligation of the 
mortgage outstanding at any time, without 
taking into account delinquent payments or 
prepayments, Such premium charges shall 
be payable by the mortgagee, either in cash 
or in debentures issued by the Commissioner 
under this title at par plus accrued interest, 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner may require the payment of one or 
more such premium charges at the time the 
mortgage is insured, at such discount rate 
as he may prescribe not in excess of the 
interest rate specified in the mortgage. If 
the Commissioner finds upon the presenta- 
tion of a mortgage for insurance and the 
tender of the initial premium charge or 
charges so required that the mortgage com- 
plies with the provisions of this title, such 
mortgage may be accepted for insurance by 
endorsement or otherwise as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe; but no mortgage shall 
be accepted for insurance under this title 
unless the Commissioner finds that the proj- 
ect with respect to which the mortgage is 
executed is an acceptable risk in view of the 
needs of national defense. In the event that 
the principal obligation of any mortgage ac- 
cepted for insurance under this title is paid 
in full prior to the maturity date, the Com- 
missioner is further authorized in his dis- 
cretion to require the payment by the mort- 
gagee of an adjusted premium charge in 
such amount as the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be equitable, but not in excess of 
the aggregate amount of the premium 
charges that the mortgagee would otherwise 
have been required to pay if the mortgage 
had continued to be insured under this title 
until such maturity date; and in the event 
that the principal obligation is paid in full 
as herein set forth the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to refund to the mortgagee for the 
account of the mortgagor all, or such portion 
as he shall determine to be equitable, of the 
current unearned premium charges there- 
tofore paid. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provis- 
ions of this or any other act, except pro- 
visions of law enacted hereafter expressly re- 
ferring to this paragraph (d), the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, is further au- 
thorized to prescribe such proccdures as are 
necessary to secure to persons engaged or to 
be engaged in national defense activities 
preference or priority of opportunity to pur- 
chase or rent properties, or interests therein, 
covered by mortgages insured under this 
title. 

“(e) With respect to any mortgage insured 
under this section, the mortgagor shall agree 
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(i) to certify under oath, upon completion of 
the physical improvements on the mortgaged 
property or project and prior to final en- 
dorsement of the mortgage, either (a) that 
the amount of the actual cost of said phy- 
sical improvements (exclusive of the profit 
of the prime contractor of off-site public 
utilities and streets and organization and 
legal expenses) equaled or exceeded the pro- 
ceeds of the mortgage loan or (b) the amount 
by which the proceeds of the mortgage loan 
exceeded the actual cost of said physical 
improvements (exclusive of the profits of the 
prime contractor of off-site public utilities 
and streets and organization and legal ex- 
penses), as the case may be, and (ii) to pay, 


. within 60 days after such certification, to 


the mortgagee, for application to the reduc- 
tion of the principal obligation of such mort- 
gage, the amount, if any, so certified to be 
in excess of such actual cost. Said mort-. 
gagor shall require, by contract with each 
principal contractor, that said contractor will 
submit for inspection by the Commissioner, 
and keep available for a period of 2 years 
after date of said contract, records of his ac- 
tual costs, expenses, and charges, and that 
said contractor shall submit for inspection 
by the Commissioner, and keep available for 
a period of 2 years after date of said con- 


tract, all invoices from subcontractors and 


architects, and records of actual disburse- 
ments to said subcontractors and archi- 
tects. The Commissioner shall construe the 
term ‘actual cost’ in such a manner as to 
reduce the same by the amount of all kick- 
backs, rebates, and normal trade discounts 
received in connection with the construc- 
tion of the said physical improvements, and 
to include only the actual amounts paid for 
labor and materials and necessary services in 
connection therewith. 

“(f) Any contract of insurance hereto- 
fore or hereafter executed by the Com- 
missioner under this title shall be conclusive 
evidence of the eligibility of the mortgage for 
insurance, and the validity of any contract of 
insurance so executed shall be incontestable 
in the hands of an approved mortgagee from 
the date of the execution of such contract, 
except for fraud or misrepresentation on the 
part of such approved mortgagee. 

“Sec. 904. (a) In any case in which the 
mortgagee under a mortgage insured under 
section 903 shall have foreclosed and taken 
‘possession of the mortgaged property, in 
accordance with regulations of, and within a 
period to be determined by, the Commis- 
sioner, or shall, with the consent of the 
Commissioner, have otherwise acquired such 
property from the mortgagor after default, 
the mortgagee shall be entitled to receive the 
benefit of the insurance as hereinafter pro- 
vided, upon (1) the prompt conveyance to 
the Commissioner of title to the property 
which meets the requirements of rules and 
regulations of the Commissioner in force at 
the time the mortgage was insured, and 
which is evidenced in the manner prescribed 
by such rules and regulations; and (2) the 
assignment to him of all claims of the mort- 
gagee against the mortgagor or others, aris- 
ing out of the mortgage transaction of fore- 
closure proceedings, except such claims as 
may have been released with the consent of 
the Commissioner. Upon such conveyance 
and assignment the obligation of the mort- 
gagee to pay the premium charges for in- 
surance shall cease and the Commissioner 
shall, subject to the cash adjustment here- 
inafter provided, issue to the mortgagee 
debentures having a total face value equal to 
the value of the mortgage and a certificate of 
claim, as hereinafter provided. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the value of the 
mortgage shall be determined, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner, by adding to the amount of 
the original principal obligation of the mort- 
gage which was unpaid on the date of the 
institution of foreclosure proceedings, or on 


as 
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the date of the acquisition of the property 
after default other than by foreclosure, the 
amount of all payments which have been 
made by the mortgagee for taxes, ground 
rents, and water rates, which are liens prior 
to the mortgage, special assessments which 
are noted on the application for insurance 
or which become liens after the insurance of 
the mortgage, insurance of the mortgaged 
property, and any mortgage insurance prem- 
iums paid after either of such dates and by 
deducting from such total amount any 
amount received on account of the mortgage 
after either of such dates and any amount 
received as rent or other income from the 
property, less reasonable expenses incurred in 
handling the property, after either of such 
dates: Provided, That with respect to mort- 
gages which are foreclosed before there shall 
have been paid on account of the principal 
obligation of the mortgage a sum equal to 
10 percent of the appraised value of the 
property as of the date the mortgage was ac- 
cepted for insurance, there may be included 
in the debentures issued by the Commission- 
er, on account of the cost of foreclosure (or 
of acquiring the property by other means) 
actually paid by the mortgagee and approved 
by the Commissioner an amount 

“(1) not in excess of 2 percent of the un- 
paid principal of the mortgage as of the date 


of the institution of foreclosure proceedings 


and not in excess of $75; or 

2) not in excess of two-thirds of such 
cost, whichever is the greater: And provided 
further, That with respect to mortgages to 
which the provisions of sections 302 and 306 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as now or hereafter amended, apply 
and which are insured under section 903, 
and subject to such regulations and con- 
ditions as the Commissioner may prescribe, 
there shall be included in the debentures 
an amount which the Commissioner finds to 
be sufficient to compensate the mortgagee 
for any loss which it may have sustained 
on account of interest on debentures and 
the payment of insurance premiums by rea- 
son of its haying postponed the institution 
of foreclosure proceedings or the acquisition 
of the property by other means during any 
part or all of the period of such military 
service and 3 months thereafter. 

) “(b) The Commissioner may at any time, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, consent to the release of the mort- 
gagor from his liability under the mortgage 
or the credit instrument secured thereby, 
or consent to the release of parts of the mort- 
gaged property from the lien of the mort- 


gage. 

“(c) Debentures issued under this title 
shall be in such form and denominations 
in multiples of $50, shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions, and shall include such 
provisions for redemption, if any, as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and may be in coupon or registered form. 
Any difference between the amount of deben- 
tures to which the mortgagee is entitled 
under this section or section 908 of this 
act and the aggregate face value of the 
debentures issues, not to exceed $50, shall 
be adjusted by the payment of cash by the 
Commissioner to the mortgagee from the 
National Defense Housing Insurance Fund. 
) “(d) The debentures issued under this 
section to any mortgagee shall be executed 
in the name of the Nationl Defense Housing 
Insurance Fund as obligor, shall be signed 
by the Commissioner by either his written 
or engraved signature, and shall be nego- 
tlable. All such debentures shall be dated 

of the date foreclosure proceedings were 

tituted, or the property was otherwise 
juired by the mortgagee after default, 
and shall bear interest from such date at a 
te determined by the Commissioner, with 

e approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 

, at the time the mortgage was accepted 
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for insurance, but not to exceed 3 per cent- 
um per annum, payable semiannually on 
the 1st day of January and the 1st day of 
July of each year. Such debentures shall 
mature 10 years after the date thereof. 
Such debentures shall be exempt, both as 
to principal and interest, from all taxation 
(except surtaxes, estate, inheritance, or gift 
taxes) now or hereafter imposed by any Ter- 
ritory, dependency, or possession of the 
United States, or by the District of Colum- 
bia, or by any State, county, municipality, 
or local taxing authority, and shall be paid 
out of the National Defense Housing Insur- 
ance Fund, which shall be primarily liable 
therefor, and they shall be fully and uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States, and such guar- 
anty shall be expressed on the face of the 
debentures. In the event that the National 
Defense Housing Insurance Fund fails to 
pay upon demand, when due, the principal 
of or interest of any debentures issued under 
this title, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to the holders the amount thereof which 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and thereupon to the ex- 
tent of the amount so paid the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall succeed to all the rights 
of the holders of such debentures, 

“(e) The certificate of claim issued by the 
Commissioner to any mortgagee under this 
section shall be for an amount determined 
in accordance with, and shall contain pro- 
visions and shall be paid in accordance with, 
the provisions of section 204 (e) and section 
204 (f) of this act which are applicable to 
mortgages insured under section 207, except 
that the reference in section 204 (f) to ‘the 
Housing Insurance Fund’ shall be deemed 
for the purpose of this section to be a refer- 
ence to the National Defense Housing In- 
surance Fund. 

„() Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law relating to the acquisition, handling, 
or disposal of real property by the United 
States, the Commissioner shall have power 
to deal with, complete, rent, renovate, 
modernize, insure, make contracts or estab- 
lish suitable agencies for the management 
of, or sell for cash or credit, in his discretion, 
any properties conveyed to him in exchange 
for debentures and certificates of claim as 
provided in this section; and, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Commis- 
sioner shall also have power to pursue to 
final collection, by way of compromise or 
otherwise, all claims against mortgagors 
assigned by mortgagees to the Commissioner 
as provided in this title: Provided, That 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall 
not be construed to apply to any purchase 
or contract for services or supplies on ac- 
count of such property if the amount 
thereof does not exceed $1,000. The power 
to convey and to execute in the name of the 
Commissioner deeds of conveyances, deeds of 
release, assignments, and satisfactions of 
mortgages, and any other written instru- 
ment relating to real property or any interest 
therein heretofore or hereafter acquired by 
the Commissioner pursuant to the provisions 
of this act, may be exercised by the Com- 
missioner or by any Assistant Commissioner 
appointed by him, without the execution of 
any express delegation of power or power of 
attorney: Provided, That nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to prevent the 
Commissioner from delegating such power 
by order or by power of attorney in his dis- 
cretion, to any Officer, agent, or employee he 
may appoint. 

“(g) No mortgagee or mortgagor shall 


have, and no certificate of claim shall be - 


construed to give to any mortgagee or mort- 
gagor, any right or interest in any property 
conveyed to the Commissioner or in any 
claim assigned to him; nor shall the Com- 
missioner owe any duty to any mortgagee 
or mortgagor with respect to the handling 
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or disposal of any such property or the col- 
lection of any such claim. 

“Sec. 905, (a) Moneys in the National De- 
fense Housing Insurance Fund not needed 
for the current operations of the Federal 
Housing Administration under this title 
shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States to the credit of the National 
Defense Housing Insurance Fund, or in- 
vested in bonds or other obligations of, or 
in bonds or other obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, the United 
States. The Commissioner may, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
purchase in the open market debentures 
issued under the provisions of this title. 
Such purchases shall be made at a price 
which will provide an investment yield of 
not less than the yield obtainable from 
other investments authorized by this sec- 
tion. Debentures so purchased shall be 
canceled and not reissued. 

“(b) Premium charges, adjusted premium 
charges, and appraisal and other fees, re- 
ceived on account of the insurance of any 
mortgage insured under this title, the re- 
ceipts derived from any such mortgage or 
claim assigned to the Commissioner and 
from any property acquired by the Commis- 
sioner, and all earnings on the assets of the 
National Defense Housing Insurance Fund, 
shall be credited to the National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund. The principal of 
and interest paid and to be paid on deben- 
tures issued in exchange for any mortgage 
or property insured under this title, cash 
adjustments, and expenses incurred in the 
handling of such mortgages or property and 
in the foreclosure and collection of mort- 
gages and claims assigned to the Commis- 
sioner under this title, shall be charged to 
the National Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund. 

“Sec. 906. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to exempt any real property ac- 
quired and held by the Commissioner under 
this title from taxation by any State or 
political subdivision thereof, to the same 
extent, according to its value, as other real 
property is taxed. 

“Sec. 907, The Commissioner is authorized 
and directed to make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

“Src. 908. (a) In addition to 
insured under section 903 of this title, the 
Commissioner is authorized to insure mort- 
gages as defined in section 901 of this title 
(including advances on such mortgages dur- 
ing construction) which are eligible for in- 
surance as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall meet the fol- 
lowing conditions; 

“(1) The mortgaged property shall be held 
by a mortgagor approved by the Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, require such mortgagor to be regu- 
lated or restricted as to rents or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, and 
methods of operation, The Commissioner 
may make such contracts with, and acquire 
for not to exceed $100 stock or interest in 
any such mortgagor, as the Commissioner 
may deem necessary to render effective such 
restriction or regulation. Such stock or in- 
terest shall be paid for out of the National 
Defense Housing Insurance Fund, and shall 
be redeemed by the mortgagor at par upon 
the termination of all obligations of the 
Commissioner under the insurance. 

“(2) The mortgage shall involve a prin- 
cipal obligation in an amount 

“(A) not to exceed $5,000,000; and 

“(B) not to exceed 90 percent of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the value of the property or project 
when the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted: Provided, That such mortgage shall 
not in any event exceed the amount which 
the Commissioner estimates will be the cost 
of the completed physical imprévements on 
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the property or project exclusive of off-site 
public utilities and streets and organization 
and legal expenses; and 

“(C) not to exceed $8,100 per family unit 
(or $7,200 per family unit if the number 
of rooms in such property or project does 
not equal or exceed four per family unit) 
for such part of such property or project as 
may -be attributable to dwelling use: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioner may by regu- 
lation increase such dollar-amount limita- 
tions by not exceeding $900 in any geographi- 
cal area where he finds that cost levels so 
require. 

“(3) the mortgagor shall agree (i) to cer- 
tify under oath, upon completion of the 
physical improvements on the mortgaged 
property or project and prior to final en- 
dorsement of the mortgage, either (a) that 
the amount of the actual cost of said physi- 
cal improvements (exclusive of the profit 
of the prime contractor of off-site public 
utilities and streets and organization and 
legal expenses) equaled or exceeded the pro- 
ceeds of the mortgage loan or (b) the 
amount by which the proceeds of the mort- 
gage loan exceeded the actual cost of said 
physical improvements (exclusive of the 
profit of the prime contractor of off-site 
public utilities and streets and organization 
and legal expenses), as the case may be, and 
(ii) to pay, within 60 days after such certi- 
fication, to the mortgagee, for application 
to the reduction of the principal obligation 
of such mortgage, the amount, if any, so 
certified to be in excess of such actual cost. 
Said mortgagor shall require, by contract 
with each principal contractor, that said 
contractor will submit for inspection by the 
Commissioner, and keep available for a pe- 
riod of 2 years after date of said contract, 
records of his actual costs, expenses, and 
charges, and that said contractor shall fur- 
ther submit for inspection by the Commis- 
sioner, and keep available for a period of 2 
years after date of said contract, all in- 
voices from subcontractors and architects, 
and records of actual disbursements to said 
subcontractors and architects. The Com- 
missioner shall construe the term ‘actual 
cost’ in such a manner as to reduce same by 
the amount of any kick-backs, rebates, and 
normal trade discounts received in connec- 
tion with the construction of the said physi- 
cal improvements, and to include only the 
actual amounts paid for labor and materials 
and necessary services in connection there- 
with. 

“The mortgage shall provide for complete 
amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe, and shall bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for insurance) at not to 
exceed 4 percent per annum on the amount 
of the principal obligation outstanding at 
any time. The Commissioner may consent 
to the release of a part or parts of the mort- 
gaged property from the lien of the mort- 
gage upon such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe and the mortgage may pro- 
vide for such release, 

“(c) The mortgagee shall be entitled to 
receive debentures in connection with mort- 
gages insured under this section in the 
amount and under the conditions specified 
in subsection (g) of section 207 of this act, 
and the references in said subsection (g) to 
the cash adjustment provided for in subsec- 
tion (j) of section 207 and to the certificate 
of claim provided for in subsection (h) of 
section 207 shall be deemed to refer respec- 
tively to the cash adjustment provided for in 
subsection (c) of section 904 of this act and 
to the certificate of claim provided for in 
subsection (d) of this section. 

“(d) The certificate of claim issued by 
the Commissioner to any mortgagee under 
this section shall be for an amount deter- 
mined in accordance with, and shall contain 
provisions and shall be paid in accordance 
with, the provisions of section 207 (h) of 
this act, except that the reference in section 
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207 (h) to ‘the Housing Insurance Fund’ 
shall be deemed for the purposes of this sec- 
tion to be a reference to the National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund. 

“(e) Debentures issued under this section 
shall be issued in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 904 (c) and (d) except that 
such debentures shall be dated as of the date 
of default as determined in subsection (c) of 
this section, and shall bear interest from 
such date. 

„) The provisions of section 207 (k) and 
section 207 (1) of this act shall be applicable 
to mortgages insured under this section and 
to property acquired by the Commissioner 
hereunder, except that as applied to such 
mortgages and property (1) all references 
in such sections 207 (k) and 207 (1) to the 
‘Housing Fund’ shall be construed to refer 
to the National Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund, and (2) the reference therein to ‘sub- 
section (g) shall be construed to refer to 
subsection (c) of this section. 

“(g) In any case where an application for 
insurance under section 608 of this act was 
received by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner on or before March 1, 1950, and has 
not been rejected or committed upon, the 
mortgagee upon reapplication for insurance 
of a mortgage under this section 908 with 
respect to the same property shall receive 
credit for any application fees paid in con- 
nection with the prior application: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not constitute a 
waiver of any requirements otherwise ap- 
plicable to the insurance of mortgages un- 
der this section.” 

Sec. 202 Sections 1 and 5 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, are further 
amended by striking out the words “titles 
II, III, VI, VII, and VIII” each time they 
appear and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “titles II, III, VI, VII, VIII, and IX.” 

Sec. 203. Section 212 (a) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amenced by deleting the 
words “or under title VIII, a mortgage or 
investment” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “or under title VIII, or under sec- 
tion 908 of title IX, a mortgage or invest- 
ment.” 

Src. 204. Section 215 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by deleting the 
words “or title VIII“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “title VIII, or title IX.“ 

Sec. 205. Section 301 (a) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
of paragraph (1) the words “or section 8 of 
title I of” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “section 8 of title I, or title IX of.” 

Sec. 206. Section 608 of said act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
paragraph (g) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(g) The Commissioner shall also have 
power to insure under this title, title I, title 
II, title VIII, or title IX any mortgage 
executed in connection with the sale by him 
of any property acquired under any of such 
titles without regard to limitations upon 
eligibility, time, or aggregate amount con- 
tained therein.” 

Sec. 207. Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out of the third sentence “or section 8 
of title I” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “section 8 of title I, or title IX.“ 

Sec. 208. Section 10 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out of subsection (a) 
(1) the words “or title VIII” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “title VIII, or 
title IX.” : 


Mr. SPENCE (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of this title be dispensed with and that 
it be open for amendment at any point. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object. May the 
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committee know what title this is and 
to what page the gentleman’s request 
covers? 

The CHAIRMAN. This is title 2 of 
the bill and it extends to page 30, line 19. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 7, line 
18, strike out “funds” and insert “fund.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 11, line 
4, strike out “twenty-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof “thirty.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment; On page 13, line 
24, strike out all of line 24 down to and in- 
cluding line 5 on page 15; page 15, line 6, 
strike out “(f)” and insert in lieu thereof 
„e).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 25, strike 
out line 6 and all that follows down through 
line 12 on page 26, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(3) The mortgagor shall agree (1) to cer- 
tify upon completion of the physical im- 
provements on the mortgaged property or 
project and prior to final endorsement of the 
mortgage, either (a) that the amount of the 
actual cost of said physical improvements 
(exclusive of off-site public utilities and 
streets and of organization and legal expen- 
ses) equaled or exceeded the proceeds of 
the mortgage loan or (b) the amount by 
which the proceeds of the mortgage loan 
exceeded the actual cost of said physical im- 
provements (exclusive of off-site public util- 
ities and streets and of organization and 
legal expenses), as the case may be, and (ii) 
to pay, within 60 days after such certifica- 
tion, to the mortgagee, for application to the 
reduction of the principal obligation of such 
mortgage, the amount, if any, so certified to 
be in excess of such actual cost.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 29, line 
4, strike out “section.’” and insert in lieu 
thereof “section.”; and after line 4 insert 
the following new subsection; 

“(h) The Commissioner shall grant pref- 
erence to applications for insurance under 
this title to mortgages covering housing of 
lower rents.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a technical amendment, which is at the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Page 
16, line 4, strike out “of” and insert “or.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak 
briefly to the action taken by the com- 
mittee on page 25 of the bill, starting 
on line 6, wherein the committee struck 
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out the language inserted in the bill by 
the Senate. The Senate language which 
has been struck by the committee runs 
through line 12 on page 26. 

The purpose of the Senate language 
was to eliminate some of the abuses that 
existed under the old section 608 pro- 
gram of the Housing Act. 

Under the former section 608 program 
of guaranteeing mortgages, it was pos- 
sible for the mortgagor to build an a- 
partment house without putting any 
money of his own into it, and in some 
cases to sell it at a profit as soon as he 
had built it. 

Part of the difficulty was in the old 
law, section 608, itself, which set the 
mortgage amount at the necessary cur- 
rent costs instead of the appraised value 
of the project, as in the new section 
908 in S. 349, which is before us today. 

Part of the difficulty, to be perfectly 
candid, was in the administration of 
the program by the FHA, which is why 
some safeguards were written into the 
law itself by the Senate which ordinar- 
ily would be left to administrative regu- 
lations. For example, the FHA allowed 
a standard 5 percent for achitects’ fees 
even though the firm may only have paid 
3% percent, and cleaned up the re- 
maining 1½ percent as profit. FHA 
should only have allowed actual dis- 
bursements for such things as architects’ 
fees. 

What the language adopted by the 
Senate did was to require the mortga- 
gor to certify whether or not the actual 
costs of the building—exclusive of land 
and offsite utilities—exceeded the 
amount of the mortgage; and if the 
amount of the mortgage exceeded the 
cost of the building—because of inac- 
curate appraisal—the mortgage should 
be reduced to the actual cost of the 
building—that is, the borrower would 
pay back to the bank the amount of 
the excess, and reduce the amount of 
the mortgage. Thus there could be no 
profit on the mortgage itself, and there 
would have to be an equity investment 
by the mortgagor represented by (a) 
land, (b) organization and legal ex- 
penses, and (c) offsite utilities, such as 
sidewalks, if any. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee, if I may, two or three 
questions in connection with this action 
on the part of the commmittee. 

First, by striking out the words “un- 
der oath” on page 25, line 6 of the bill, 
the effect is that the mortgagor merely 
certifies, and does not have to submit 
an affidavit and is not subject to perjury 
for false certification: the question I 
would like to ask is, What is the objec- 
tion to the certification under cath and 
why were those words stricken out? 

Mr.SPENCE. Under the general law, 
penalties are prescribed for false state- 
ments. We felt that the oath was un- 
necessary. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
chairman feels that this same objective 
can be accomplished under existing 
law, which penalizes false certification 
to the Government? 

Mr. SPENCE. He could be convicted 
under the general law for making false 
statements to the Government. 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. So 
that the Senate requirement would be 
more or less superfluous, and is not 
necessary? 

Mr. SPENCE. Under 
stances it is not necessary. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
law does not specify to whom the certifi- 
cation is made. Is it the intention of the 
committee that this be considered as 
certifications made to the Government, 
so that false certification might be penal- 
ized? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes. They are certifi- 
cations made to the Government, and 
the committee so intended. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
next question I would like to ask in con- 
nection with this same matter relates to 
the language that the House struck out 
on page 25, lines 10 and 11 and 15 and 
16. This was an amendment by Senator 
Lonc, of Louisiana, which was put in 
because the Housing Commissioner testi- 
fied that 90 percent of the mortgagors 
also served as their own prime contrac- 
tors, so that the prime contractor’s profit 
really became the mortgagor’s profit. 
In view of the past experience, with 90 
percent of the mortgagors also serving as 
their own prime contractors, would the 
committee be willing to consider in con- 
ference some provision which would ex- 
clude the profit of the prime contractor 
only in instances when the mortgagor, 
or some member of his family, had a 
financial connection with his contract? 

Mr. SPENCE. That matter could cer- 
tainly be considered. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Would 
the gentleman be willing to take that 
matter up in conference? 

Mr. SPENCE. I will be very glad to 
consider it. It will be in conference and 
the conferees can consider it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Will 
the House be assured that the abuse that 
existed heretofore in the administration 
of this section 608 will be eliminated by 
agency action? 

Mr. SPENCE. As far as I am con- 
cerned I will do everything I can to 
eliminate such abuses from recurring, 
and I believe that certification ought to 
be made mandatory so far as possible, 
because there has been a racket in the 
past; it has been very detrimental to the 
interests of the people generally. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Did 
FHA assure the committee they will in 
the administration of this bill try to 
eliminate that abuse by proper and ap- 
propriate regulation? 

Mr. SPENCE. We will be glad to di- 
rect them to do it so far as we can, 
and I am sure they will do it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
other question relates to the deletion of 
the Senate language on page 26, line 6 
through line 12, which states that costs 
shall only include actual disbursements 
made by the mortgagor and shall ex- 
clude any kickbacks, rebates, or anything 
that could be used as a dodge. That lan- 
guage was stricken from the bill by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 


the circum- 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I wish 
to ask this question: Is there any rea- 
son why costs should include more than 
actual disbursements? 

Mr, SPENCE. No, there is not; and 
that will be covered by regulation. The 
committee report directs the agency to 
issue regulations covering such matters. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. And 
I take it, it is the intention of the com- 
mittee that these abuses that I have 
mentioned here in connection with the 
past conduct of the administration of 
FHA are not going to be carried over 
into this new program. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the intention 
of the committee. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. This 
one last question: As I take it, it is not 
the intent of the committee in striking 
the Senate language, to continue these 
abuses that the Senate provision at- 
tempted to eliminate? 

Mr. SPENCE. No, indeed. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. It is 
the committee's feeling, then, that it can 
be handled by administrative regulation? 

Mr. SPENCE. The committee thought 
it could be more effectively taken care 
of by regulation, and they hope it will 
be taken care of. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
thing I want to make clear is that I would 
not want the construction placed on the 
committee’s action in striking out the 
Senate language that we are condoning 
the misdeeds and the poor administra- 
tion of the section 608 program which 
occurred in the past. 

Mr. SPENCE. No such construction 
could possibly be placed on it; the com- 
mittee report covers it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
wie JACKSON of Washington. I 

eld. ; 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman contend that there has 
been poor administration of FHA which 
permitted these rackets? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
have no hesitancy in saying that in con- 
nection with the section 608 program 
that there have been many abuses, Part 
of the blame lies on the administration 
of section 608 by the FHA. That is why 
the Senate tried to close the loopholes 
in the law instead of leaving them to 
administrative regulation. But part of 
the blame also lies with Congress in 
writing in the formula of necessary 
current costs which opened the way for 
the abuses. Congress will be at fault 
again if we do not close as many loop- 
holes as possible in this law. 

I am sure that the Congress would not 
want to condone those abuses that have 
occurred in the past by allowing them to 
be incorporated once again in this 
program. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] was for 
the purpose of eliminating those abuses, 
but some of its crucial features were 
Stricken out by the House committee. 
I understand, however, from the chair- 
man of the committee in his colloquy 
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with me, it is the intent of the com- 
mittee that these abuses be eliminated, 
and that if the conference feels that 
some portions of the Senate language are 
necessary to eliminate them, he will not 
oppose those features, It is just a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Senate 
approach is the right approach or 
whether the action taken by the com- 
mittee is the right approach. The ob- 
jectives of both approaches, as I under- 
stand, are the same. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
surprised that there have been such 
practices to which the gentleman has 
called our attention. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If the 
gentleman would check he would find 
that they have occurred in practically 
every State in the Union. I am just in- 
terested in getting this program on a 
decent basis so we will not permit this 
thing to happen in the future. They 
have eliminated many of these abuses 
now, but they did happen in the past. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman demonstrates that we have 
had some poor administration of the 
program. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
not saying that the administration was 
perfect; but I am saying that Congress 
did not live up to its responsibility in 
that we did not write safeguards into 
the law, and we should not repeat our 
errors. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We do 
not administer the law. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TrrIx III—PROVISION oF DEFENSE Hol 
AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Src. 301. Subject to the provisions and 
limitations of title I hereof and subject to 
the provisions and limitations of this title, 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator (hereinafter referred to as the Ad- 
ministrator“) is authorized to provide per- 
manent housing in isolated or relatively 
isolated areas (subject to the provisions of 
section 101 hereof), or to provide temporary 
housing, needed for defense workers or mill- 
tary personnel or to extend assistance for 
the provision of, or to provide, temporary 
housing and community facilities or services 
required in connection with national defense 
activities in any area which the President, 
pursuant to the authority contained in sec- 
tion 101 hereof, has determined to be a criti- 
cal defense housing area. 

Sec. 302. (a) To the maximum extent 
feasible and consistent with other require- 
ments of national defense, any permanent 
housing constructed pursuant to the author- 
ity of this title shall consist of one- to four- 
family dwelling structures (including row 
houses) so arranged that they may be offered 
for separate sale. All housing of permanent 
construction which is constructed or ac- 
quired under the authority of this title shall 
be sold as expeditiously as possible and in 
the public interest, taking into consideration 
the continuation of the need for such hous- 
ing by persons engaged in national defense 
activities. All dwelling structures of perma- 
nent construction designed for occupancy 
by not more than four families (including 
row houses) shall, wherever feasible, be 
offered for separate sale, and preference in 
the purchase of any such dwelling structure 
shall be granted to occupants and to vet- 
erans over other prospective purchasers. As 
among veterans, preference in the purchase 
of any such dwelling structure shall be given 
to disabled veterans whose disability has 
been determined by the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration to be service-connected. All dwell- 
ing structures of permanent construction in 
any housing project which are designed for 
occupancy by more than four families (and 
other structures in such project which are 
not sold separately) shall be sold as an equity. 
On such sales first preference shall be given 
for such period not less than 90 days nor 
more than 6 months from the date of the 
initial offering of such project as the Admin- 
istrator may determine, to groups of veterans 
organized on a mutual ownership or coopera- 
tive basis (provided that any such group shall 
accept as a member of its organization, on 
the same terms, subject to the same condi- 
tions, and with the same privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, required of, and extended to, 
other members of the group any tenant oc- 
cupying a dwelling unit in such project, at 
any time during such period as the Admin- 
istrator shall deem appropriate, starting on 
the date of the announcement by the Ad- 
ministrator of the availability of such proj- 
ect). The Administrator shall provide an 
equitable method of selecting the purchasers 
when preferred purchasers (or groups of pre- 
ferred purchasers) in the same preference 
class or containing members in the same 
preference class compete with each other, 
Sales pursuant to this section shall be for 
cash or credit, upon such terms as the Ad- 
ministrator shall determine, and at the fair 
value of the property as determined by him: 
Provided, That full payment to the Govern- 
ment for the property sold shall be required 
within a period of not exceeding 25 years 
with interest on unpaid balances at not less 
than 4 percent per annum. 

(b) Where it is necessary to provide hous- 
ing under this title in locations where, in the 
determination of the Administrator, there 
appears to be no need for such housing be- 
yond the period during which it is needed 
for housing persons engaged in national de- 
fense activities, the provisions of section 102 
hereof shall not be applicable and temporary 
housing which is of a mobile or portable 
character or which is otherwise constructed 
so as to be available for reuse at other loca- 
tions shall be provided. All housing con- 
structed pursuant to the authority contained 
in this title which is of a tempory character, 
as determined by the Administrator, shall 
be disposed of by the Administrator not 
later than the date, and subject to the con- 
ditions and requirements hereafter pre- 
scribed by the Congress: Provided, That 
nothing in this sentence shall be construed 
as prohibiting the Administrator from re- 


moving any such housing by demolition or - 


otherwise prior to the enactment of such 
legislation. 

(c) When the Administrator determines 
that any housing provided under this title 
is no longer required for persons engaged 
in national defense activities, preference in 
admission to occupancy thereof shall be 
given to veterans pending its ultimate sale 
or disposition in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title. As among veterans, 
preference in admission to occupancy shall be 
given to disabled veterans whose disability 
has been determined by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to be service-connected. 

Sec. 303. The cost per family dwelling 
unit for any housing project constructed 
under the authority of this title shall not 
exceed an average of $9,000 for two-bedroom 
units in such project, $10,000 for three-bed- 
room units in such project, and $11,000 for 
four-bedroom units in such project: Pro- 
vided, That the Administrator may increase 
any such dollar limitation by not exceeding 
$1,000 in any geographical area where he finds 
that cost levels so require: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the Territories and possessions 
of the United States the Administrator may 
increase any such dollar limitation by 50 
per centum: And provided further, That for 
the purposes of this section the cost of any 
land acquired by the Administrator upon 
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the filing of a declaration of taking in pro- 
ceedings for the condemnation of fee title 
shall be considered to be the amount deter- 
mined by the Administrator, upon the basis 
of competent appraisal, to be the value 
thereof. e 
Sec. 304. In furtherance of the purposes 
of this title and subject to the provistons 
hereof, the Administrator may make loans 
or grants, or other payments, to public and 
nonprofit agencies for the provision, or for 
the operation and maintenance, of com- 
munity facilities and equipment therefor, or 
for the provision of community services, 
upon such terms and in such amounts as 
the Administrator may consider to be in 
the public interest: Provided, That grants 
under this title to any local agency for 
hospital construction, or for school con- 
struction or maintenance and operation, 
may be made only after such action by the 
local agency to secure assistance (i) in the 
case of hospitals, under Public Law 725, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved August 13, 
1946, as amended, or Public Law 380, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved October 25, 1949, or 
(it) in the case of schools, under title II of 
Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved September 23, 1950, or under Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, approved Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, as the case may be, as is 
determined to be reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances, and only to the extent that the 
assistance is not available to such 
local agency under said Public Law 725, said 
Public Law $80, title II of said Public Law 
815, or said Public Law 874, as the case may 
be: Provided further, That grants or pay- 
ments for the provision, or for the main- 
tenance and operation, of community facili- 
ties or services under this section shall not 
exceed the portion of the cost of the provi- 
sion, or the maintenance and operation, of 
such facilities or services which the Ad- 
ministrator estimates to be attributable to 
the national defense activities in the area 
and not to be recovered by the public or 
nonprofit agency from other sources, in- 
cluding payments by the United States un- 
der any other provisions of this act or any 
other law: And provided further, That any 
such continuing grant or payment shall be 
reexamined and adjusted annually upon the 
basis of the ability of the agency to bear a 
greater portion of the cost of such mainte- 
nance, operation, or services as a result of 
increased revenues made possible by such 
facility or by such defense activities. i 
Sec. 305. With respect to any housing or 
community facilities or services which the 
Administrator is authorized to provide, or 
any property which he is authorized to ac- 
quire, under this act, the Administrator 
is authorizec by contract or otherwise (with- 
out regard to sections 1136 and 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, section 322 
of the act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), 
an amended, the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, and prior to the approval of the At- 
torney General) to make plans, surveys, and 
investigations; to acquire (by purchase, 
donation, condemnation or otherwise), con- 
struct, erect, extend, remodel, operate, rent, 
lease, exchange, repair, deal with, insure, 
maintain, convey, sell for cash or credit, de- 
molish, or otherwise dispose of any property, 
land, improvement, or interest therein; to 
provide approaches, utilities, and transporta- 
tion facilities; to procure necessary mate- 
rials, supplies, articles, equipment, and ma- 
chinery; to make advance payments for 
leased property; to pursue to final disposition 
by way of compromise or otherwise, claims 
both for and against the United States 
(exclusive of claims in excess of $5,000 aris- 
ing out of contracts for construction, repairs, 
and the purchase of supplies and materials, 
and claims involving administrative ex- 
penses) which are not in litigation and which 
have not been referred to the Department 
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of Justice; and to convey without cost to 
States and political subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities thereof property for streets 
and other public thoroughfares and ease- 
ments for public purposes: Provided, That 
any instrument executed by the Administra- 
tor and purporting to convey any right, 
title or interest in any property acquired 
pursuant to this title or title IV of this act 
shall be conclusive evidence of compliance 
with the provisions thereof insofar as title 
or other interest of any bona fide pur- 
chasers, lessees or transferees of such prop- 
erty is concerned. Notwithstanding any 
provisions of this act, housing or community 
facilities constructed by the United States 
pursuant to the authority contained herein 
except housing or community facilities of a 
temporary character, shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, taking into consideration 
the availability of materials, conform to 
the requirements of State or local laws, 
ordinances, rules, or regulations relating to 
health, sanitation, and building codes. 

Sec. 306. Any Federal agency may, upon re- 
quest of the Administrator, transfer to his 
jurisdiction without reimbursement any 
lands, improved or unimproved, or other 
property, real or personai, considered by the 
Administrator to be needed or useful for 
housing or community facilities, or both, to 
be provided under this title, and the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to accept any such 
transfers. The Administrator may also uti- 
lize any other real or personal property under 
his jurisdiction for the purpose of this title 
without adjustment of the appropriations or 
funds involved. Any property so transferred 
or utilized, and.any funds in connection 
therewith, shall be subject only to the au- 
thorizations and limitations of this title. 
The Administrator may, in his discretion, 
upon request of the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee, transfer to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Defense without reim- 
bursement any land, improvements, housing, 
or community facilities constructed or ac- 
quired under the provisions of this title and 
considered by the Department of Defense to 
be required for the purpose of the said De- 
partment. Upon the transfer of any such 
property to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions relating to property of the Department 
of Defense shall be applicable to the property 
so transferred, and the provicions of this 
title and the rules and regulations issued 
thereunder shall no longer apply. 

Sec. 307. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, the acquisition by the United 
States of any real property pursuant to this 
title or title IV of this act shall not deprive 
any State or political subdivision hereof of 
its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and over 
such property, or impair the civil or other 
rights under the State or local law of the in- 
habitants of such property. Any proceed- 
ings by the United States for the recovery of 
possession of any property or project ac- 
quired, developed, or constructed under this 
title or title IV of this act may be brought 
in the courts of the States having jurisdic- 
tion of such causes. 

Sec. 308. The Administrator shall pay from 
rentals annual sums in lieu of taxes and spe- 
cial assessments to any State and/or political 
subdivision thereof with respect to any real 
property, including improvements thereon, 
acquired and held by him under this title 
for residential purposes (or for commercial 
purposes incidental thereto), whether or not 
such property is or has been held in the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 
The amount so paid for any year upon such 
property shall approximate the taxes and 
special assessments which would be paid to 
the State and/or subdivision, as the case 
may be, upon such property if it were not 
exempt from taxation and special assess- 
ments, with such allowance as may be con- 
sidered by him to be appropriate for expend- 
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itures by the Federal Government for the 
provision or maintenance of streets, utilities, 
or other public services to serve such 
property. 

Sec. 309. In carrying out this title 

(a) notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, so far as is consistent with 
emergency needs, contracts shall be subject 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes; 

(b) the cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost 
system of contracting shall not be used, 
but contracts may be made on a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee basis: Provided, That the fixed 
fee shall not exceed 6 percent of the esti- 
mated cost; 

(c) wherever practicable, existing private 
and public community facilities shall be 
utilized or such facilities shall be extended, 
enlarged, or equipped in lieu of constructing 
new facilities; and 

(d) all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to any community 
facilities constructed by the United States 
pursuant to the authority contained in this 
title shall (if such agency is willing to 
accept such facility and operate the same 
for the purpose for which it was con- 
structed) be disposed of to the appropriate 
State, city, or other local agency having 
responsibility for such type of facility in 
the area not later than 1 year after the 
expiration date specified in title I hereof, 
and subject to the conditions and require- 
ments hereafter prescirbed by the Congress, 

Sec. 310. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the wages of every laborer 
and mechanic employed on any construc- 
tion, maintenance, repair, or demolition 
work authorized by this title shall be com- 
puted on a basic day rate of 8 hours per 
day and work in excess of 8 hours per day 
shall be permitted upon compensation for 
all hours worked in excess of 8 hours per 
“av at not less than one and one-half times 
the basic rate of pay. 

(b) The provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act (49 Stat. 1011), as amended; of title 
18, United States Code, section 874; and of 
title 40, United States Code, section 276c, 
shall apply in accordance with their terms 
to work pursuant to this title. 

(c) Any contract for loan or grant, or 
both, pursuant to this title shall contain 
a provision requiring that not less than the 
wages prevailing in the locality, as predeter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor pursuant 
to the Davig-Bacon Act, as amended, shall 
be paid to all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed in the construction of the project at 
the site thereof; and the Administrator shall 
require certification as to compliance with 
the provisions of this subsection prior to 
making any payment under such contract. 

(d) Any contractor engaged in the devel- 
opment of any project financed in whole 
or in part with funds made available pur- 
suant to this title shall report monthly to 
the Secretary of Labor, and shall cause all 
subcontractors to report in like manner with- 
in 5 days after the close of each month and 
on forms to be furnished by the United 
States Department of Labor, as to the num- 
ber of persons on their respective payrolls 
on the particular project, the aggregate 
amount of such payrolls, the total man-hours 
worked, and itemized expenditures for ma- 
terials. Any such contractor shall furnish 
to the Department of Labor the names and 
addresses of all subcontractors on the work 
at the earliest date practicable. 

(e) The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe 
appropriate standards, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, which shall be observed by the 
Administrator in carrying out the provisions 
of this title (and cause to be made by the 
Department of Labor such investigations) 
with respect to compliance with and en- 
forcement of the labor standards provisions 
of this section, as he deems desirable. 

Sec. 311. Moneys derived from rentals, 
operation, or disposition of property ac- 
quired or constructed under the provisions 
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of this title shall be available for expenses 
of operation, maintenance, improvement, 
and disposition of any such property, in- 
cluding the establishment of necessary re- 
serves therefor and administrative expenses 
in connection therewith: Provided, That 
such moneys derived from rentals, opera- 
tion, or disposition may be deposited in a 
common fund account or accounts in the 
Treasury: And provided further, That the 
moneys in such common fund account or 
accounts shall not exceed $5,000,000 at any 
time, and all moneys in excess of such 
amount shall be covered into miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec. 312. The Administrator shall fix fair 
rentals based on the value thereof as de- 
termined by him which shall be charged for 
housing accommodations operated under this 
title and may prescribe the class or classes 
of persons who may occupy such accommo- 
dations, preferences, or priorities in the 
rental thereof, and the terms, conditions, and 
period of such occupancy. 

Sec. 313. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated— 

(a) such sums, not exceeding $60,000,000, 
as may be necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions and purposes of this title relating to 
community facilities and services in critical 
defense housing areas; and 

(b) such sums, not exceeding $50,000,000, 
as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions and purposes of this title relating 
to housing in critical defense housing areas. 

Sec. 314. Subject to all of the limitations 
and restrictions of this act, including, specifi- 
cally, the requirements of subsection (c) of 
section 103 hereof and of subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 309 hereof, where any 
other officer, department, or agency is per- 
forming, or, in the determination of the 
President, has facilities adapted to the per- 
formance of, functions, powers and duties 
similar, or directly related, to any of the 
functions, powers and duties which the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
is authorized by this title to perform ‘with 
respect to the construction, maintenance or 
operation of community facilities for edu- 
cation, health, refuse disposal, sewage treat- 
ment, recreation, water purification, and 
day-care centers, or the provision of commu- 
nity services, the President may transfer to 
such other officer, department, or agency any 
of the functions, powers, and duties author- 
ized by this title to be performed with re- 
spect thereto if he finds such transfer 
will assist the furtherance of national de- 
fense activities, and upon any such transfer, 
funds in such amount as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall determine, but 
in no event in excess of the balance of any 
moneys appropriated to the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator pursuant to the 
authorization therefor contained in this title 
for the performance of the transferred func- 
tions, powers, and duties, may also be trans- 
ferred by the President to such other officer, 
department, or agency: Provided, That the 
President, by Executive order or otherwise, 
may prescribe or direct the manner in which 
any functions, powers, and duties, which the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator is 
authorized by this title to perform with re- 
Spect to assistance for the construction, or 
the construction of, any community facili- 
ties, shall be administered in coordination 
with other officers, departments, or agencies 
having functions or activities related thereto. 

Sec. 315. As used in this title, the fol- 
lowing terms shall have the meanings re- 
spectively ascribed to them below, and, un- 
less the context indicates otherwise, shall 
include the plural as well as the singular 
number: 

(a) “State” shall mean the several States, 
the District of Columbia, and Territories, 
and possessions of the United States. 

(b) “Federal agency” shall mean any ex- 
ecutive department or officer (including 
the President), independent establishment, 
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commission, board, bureau, division, or of- 
fice in the executive branch of the United 
States Government, or other agency of the 
United States, including corporations in 
which the United States owns all or a ma- 
jority of the stock, directly or indirectly. 

(c) “Community facility” shall mean any 
facility necessary for carrying on commu- 
nity living, including primarily waterworks, 
sewers, sewage, garbage- and refuse-disposal 
facilities, fire-protection facilities, public 
sanitary facilities, works for treatment and 
purification of water, schools, hospitals and 
other places for the care of the sick, recre- 
ational facilities, streets and roads, and day- 
care centers, 

(d) “Community service” shall mean any 
service necessary for carrying on commu- 
nity living, including the maintenance and 
operation of facilities for education, health, 
refuse disposal, sewage treatment, recrea- 
tion, water purification, and day-care cen- 
ters, and the provision of fire-protection and 
other community services. 

(e) “Nonprofit agency” shall mean any 
agency no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual. 

(f) “Project” shall mean housing or com- 
munity facilities acquired, developed, or 
constructed with financial assistance pur- 
suant to this title. 

(g) “Veteran” shall mean a person, or the 
family of a person, who has served in the 
active military or naval service of the United 
States at any time (i) on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 1947, (11) 

on or after April 6, 1917, and prior to Novem. 
ber 11, 1918, or (iii) on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date thereafter as 
shall be determined by the President, and 
who shall have been discharged or released 
therefrom under conditions other than dis- 
honorable or who shall be still serving there- 
in. The term shall also include the family 
of a person who served in the active military 
or naval service of the United States within 
any such period and who shall have died of 
causes determined by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to have been service-connected. 


Mr. SPENCE (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the further reading 
of this title be dispensed with and that 
debate on all amendments to this title, 
and all amendments thereto, close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I think per- 
haps the gentleman from Kentucky bet- 
ter separate his request because I am 
fearful the second part of it would not 
be in order at the present time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the title be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
amendments to this title and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that is subject to a point of order 
at the present time. There has been no 
debate on any amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
submitting a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, which is in order at this time. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky that all de- 
bate on amendments and amendments 
to amendments to this title close in 30 
minutes? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
constrained to object at the present time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 23, strike out the words “per- 
manent housing in isolated or relatively iso- 
lated areas (subjer.t to the provisions of sec- 
tion 101 hereof), or to provide temporary 
housing,” and insert in lieu thereof “housing 
in any areas (subject to the provisions of 
section 101 hereof) .” 

Page 31, line 3, strike out the words 
“temporary housing and.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 36, line 11, after section 305 insert 
„(a).“ 

Page 37, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive, 
and line 1 on page 38 and insert the fol- 
lowing: “shall conform to the requirements 
of State and local laws, ordinances, rules, 
or regulations relating to health and sani- 
tation, and, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, taking into consideration the avail- 
ability of materlals and the requirements of 
national defense, any housing or community 
facilities, except housing or community fa- 
cilities of a temporary character, constructed 
by the United States pursuant to the author- 
ity contained herein shall conform to the re- 
quirements of State or local laws, ordinances, 
rules, or regulations relating to building 
codes. 

„) Before condemnation proceedings are 
instituted pursuant to this title or title IV, 
an effort shall be made to acquire the prop- 
erty involved by negotiation unless, because 
of reasonable doubt as to the identity of the 
owner or owners, because of the large num- 
ber of persons with whom it would be neces- 
sary to negotiate, or for other reasons, the 
effort to acquire by negotiation would in- 
volve, in the judgment of the Administrator, 
such delay in acquiring the property as to be 
contrary to the interest of national defense. 
In any condemnation proceeding instituted 
pursuant to this title or title IV, the court 
shall not order the party in possession to 
surrender possession in advance of final 
judgment unless a declaration of taking has 
been filed, and a deposit of the amount esti- 
mated to. be just compensation has been 
made, under the first section of the act of 
February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), providing 
for such declarations. Unless title is in dis- 
pute, the court, upon application, shall 
promptly pay to the owner at least 75 per- 
cent of the amount so deposited, but such 
payment shall be made without prejudice to 
any party to the proceeding. 

“(c) If any real property acquired under 
this title or title IV is retained after June 
80, 1958, without having been used for the 
purposes of this act, the Administrator shall, 
if the original owner desires the property 
and pays the fair value thereof, return such 
property to the owner. In the event the 
Administrator and the original owner do not 
agree as to the fair value of the property, 
the fair value shall be determined by three 
appraisers, one of whom shall be chosen by 
the Administrator, one by the original 
owner, and the third by the first two ap- 
praisers; the expenses of such determination 
shall be paid in equal shares by the Govern- 
ment and the original owner.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 39, line 7, strike out “June 30, 1953,” 
and insert June 30. 1952.” 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is another case in which the date that 
appears in the bill would have to be 
changed to be consistent with the action 
we have taken on three different occa- 
sions in respect to this same language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcortt] to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 85, noes 75. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN 
and Mr. Worcorr. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
120, noes 104. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 37, strike 
out lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, and on page 38 
strike out line 1, and insert the following: 
“shall conform to the requirements of State 
and local laws, ordinances, rules, or regula- 
tions relating to health and sanitation, and, 
to the maximum extent practicable, taking 
into consideration the availability of mate- 
rials and the requirements of national de- 
fense, any housing or community facilities, 
except housing or community facilities of a 
temporary character, constructed by the 
United States pursuant to the authority con- 
tained herein shall conform to the require- 
ments of State or local laws, ordinances, 
rules, or regulations relating to building 
codes. 

“(b) Before condemnation proceedings are 
instituted pursuant to this title or title 
IV, an effort shall be made to acquire the 
property involved by negotiation unless, be- 
cause of reasonable doubt as to the identity 
of the owner or owners, because of the large 
number of persons with whom it would be 
necessary to negotiate, or for other reasons, 
the effort to acquire by negotiation would 
involve, in the judgment of the Adminis- 
trator, such delay in acquiring the property 
as to be contrary to the interest of national 
defense. In any condemnation proceeding 
instituted pursuant to this title or title IV, 
the court shall not order the party in posses- 
sion to surrender possession in advance of 
final judgment unless a declaration of tak- 
ing has been filed, and a deposit of the 
amount estimated to be just compensation 
has been made, under the first section 
of the act of February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1421), providing for such declarations. Un- 
less title is in dispute, the court, upon 
application, shall promptly pay to the owner 
at least 75 percent of the amount so depos- 
ited, but such payment shall be made with- 
out prejudice to any party to the proceeding. 

“(c) If any real property acquired under 
this title or title IV is retained after June 
30, 1953, without having been used for the 
purposes of this act, the Administrator shall, 
if the original owner desires the property and 
pays the fair value thereof, return such prop- 
erty to the owner. In the event the Admin- 
istrator and the original owner do not agree 
as to the fair value of the property, the fair 
value shall be determined by three apprais- 
ers, one of whom shall be chosen by the 
Administrator, one by the original owner, 
and the third by the first two appraisers; 
the expenses of such determination shall be 
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paid in equal shares by the Government and 
the original owner.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 45, line 
9, strike out “$60,000,000” and insert “$100,- 
000,000” and in line 14 strike out ‘$50,000,- 
000” and insert “$75,000,000.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the other body in its 
deliberate wisdom provided for $60,000,- 
000 as might be necessary to carry out 
the provisions and purposes relating to 
community facilities and services in 
critical defense housing areas. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House, without being re- 
quested by anyone, and without any 
testimony justifying it, arbitrarily raised 
the $60,000,000 to $100,000,000. It seems 
to me that the action taken in offering 
this amendment is not consistent with 
the statement which the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report has recently 
published and which I had the pleasure 
of signing just within the last hour in 
which we stressed the necessity for keep- 
ing down Government expenditures as 
an aid to the prevention of further in- 
flation. Here is an opportunity where 
we just do not give lip service to the prin- 
ciple of saving money: We can save 
money; at least we can discourage any 
expenditures of money beyond the needs 
for carrying out this program. 

The other body, in its judgment, said 
that $60,000,000 was sufficient. We, 
without any judgment whatsoever, be- 
cause we had nothing to predicate a 
judgment upon, increased it to $100,- 
000,000. I do not know whether these 
‘amendments are being considered to- 
gether. The Clerk read them together. 
But likewise in line 14 on page 45, the 
other body had provided for $50,000,000 
with which to build houses in the criti- 
cal areas. The Committee on Banking 
and Currency likewise, without any justi- 
fication upon the basis of any testimony, 
arbitrarily increased that to $75,000,000. 
So we are given an opportunity here in 
the interest of economic stability, and in 
keeping with the recommendations made 
upon the floor of the House repeatedly, 
and also in keeping with the recommen- 
dations of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, to save a total of $65,- 
000,000. Sixty-five million dollars is a 
lot of money. This was a 2-year pro- 
gram. We have adopted amendments 
here restricting the program to 1 year. 
So theoretically all they need is half of 
$69,000,000 for facilities and half of $50,- 
000,000 for housing. So it seems to me, 
to be consistent with the facts, and with 
the action which we have already taken, 
to increase by $40,000,000 the amount 
available for facilities and services, and 
by $25,000,000 the amount for housing 
is not justified. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment should 
be defeated. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, the argument of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cott] would be very touching if it were 
not for the fact that on March 31, 1951, 
he was advocating these same sums, as 
are now proposed by the committee 
amendment. 

I have before me H. R. 3197 introduced 
on March 13, 1951, by the distinguished 
gentieman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
corr]. He provides in that bill for $75,- 
000,000 as the-aggregate amount of all 
mortgages insured thereunder. That is 
the total amount of mortgage obliga- 
tions, which is the exact amount offered 
in the committee amendment—subdivi- 
sion (B) section 313—which he is now 
objecting to. 

In addition to that, in the same bill at 
Page 32 thereof, ve find him suggesting 
that the amount to be appropriated for 
community facilities alone, without com- 
munity services, should be $100,000,000. 
What the committee amendment now 
proposes to do is to authorize $100,000,- 
000 for community facilities and com- 
munity services. 

The committee amendment is proper 
and should prevail. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAT! of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not care over much 
about what the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Worcorr! said some time. 
Nor do I know whether the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] quoted 
him correctly. Whatever was said was 
before we voted $56,000,000,000 last Fri- 
day for defense and then again for five 
and seven-tenths billion again for de- 
fense. In a few days we get this other 
bill for ei- ut and five-tenths billion for 
foreign aid to the hundred-odd billions 
we have already spent to help other 
people we will be soon asked for other 
billions. 

Some of these young Democrats 
around here have been talking in the 
corridors about a little economy. 
Worrying because they see the need of 
it and do not understand how to get it. 
Some of them have said they were 
frightened at the amount of money we 
were appropriating and some of them 
wondered how much money we had. 
Some of them said it was just possible 
that we might destroy ourselves by our 
appropriations just as thoroughly as 
Stalin could do if he came over here with 
an army. 

I wonder if they were just talking 
through their hats. I wonder if they 
meant business; whether they want 
economy. I think they do. I think they 
see the danger of so weakening ourselves 
that we will be unable to defend our- 
selves to say nothing of helping others. 
I also wondered how much it is that you 
on the majority side, the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
(Mr. SPENCE], of this administration in- 
tend to ask our people to take on their 
shoulders. He said the other day we 
ought to have a more progressive pro- 
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gram. Well, we are getting progressive 
spending by the billion all the time. I 
think we ought to realize that some- 
where, sometime they will find a bottom 
in the barrel and not a cent to cover it. 
How much can we keep on taking out of 
our taxpayers? You are coming along 
with appropriations for the armed serv- 
ices. And every spending scheme you 
can think of will be characterized as a 
defense measure. Those who fail to sup- 
port it are friends of our enemy. Sure. 
This administration got us into a hole. 
You got us into one war, now in another, 
and neither end nor purpose in sight. 
How can we refuse to vote for those ap- 
propriations which are for defense? We 
cannot. But do we have to vote for every 
increase that is proposed no matter what 
it is for? I cannot understand how all 
the time they can talk economy but never 
vote for economy. Some always have 
some reason or some excuse for not vot- 
ing for economy. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; I 
do not yield. You would give away your 
shirt and our shirts and everybody’s 
shirt and everything else that an Amer- 
ican owns or has. You are just as waste- 
ful in your words as you are with the 
taxpayers’ dollars. If you got out into 
the country and earned a dollar by the 
sweat of your brow, perhaps you would 
not be so free in giving away their 
property, although I cannot think of 
anything that would stop you when you 
are giving away somebody else’s dollars. 
If you mean what you say, why do not 
you vote for economy instead of talking 
about it all the time? Some are just 
as fres with the lives of our men as they 
are with our dollars. 

Mr. MULTER. Do you want an an- 
swer to your question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I re- 
fuse to yield, Mr. Chairman. The gen- 
tleman has not addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I call to the 
attention of the Committee, and espe- 
cially to the attention of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter], the bill 
H. R. 3197, from which he quoted? The 
exact language of that bill is this: 

That the aggregate amount of principal 
obligations of all mortgages insured under 


this section and outstanding at any one time 
shall not exceed $75,000,000. 


That was the authority for surety and 
mortgages; not an appropriation for 
loans and grants. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
say to my colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcott]: What did you expect? 
Everybody who has been here over- 
night knows that the other body takes 
our top figures as their cellar. It has 
been the custom in all the years for them 
to raise the appropriations we make. If 
they come along now with this sixty and 
fifty millions, can we not for once take 
their figures when they are sixty-five 
million less than what the committee 
seeks to add? We go along with them 
all the time when they raise appropria- 
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tions. When they suggest a figure less 
than ours and show some willingness to 
economize, why should we not go along 
with them? The amendment should be 
rejected. There is but one way to econ- 
omize and that is to vote for economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, may 
I point out to my distinguished friend 
from Michigan that he is very correct, 
as usual, when he says that his bill pro- 
vided insurance for mortgages under the 
Government housing section. But this 
is for temporary housing; and temporary 
housing, as we well know, will at the 
end of the emergency be torn down. It 
will be destroyed within 5, 10, 15 years— 
maybe a little longer—but certainly 
these temporaries will not last long 
enough to live out the life of the mort- 
gages. So the Government has to step 
in and make good on these guaranties. 
Thus the gentleman’s provision may be 
for insurance—but as far as the money 
goes it adds up to the same expense. 

We are going to need this $75,000,000 
if we are to get the amount of housing 
we need. Remember, the committee 
amendment in this bill raising the fund 
to $75,000,000 is merely an authoriza- 
tion; it will still have to be approved by 
the Committee on Appropriations before 
it is available. More than that the $75,- 
000,000 based upon a cost of $8,000 per 
unit will provide only about 9,400 units 
throughout the entire country. Now, if 
you cut that down by one-third you are 
not going to approach the housing needs 
to support our defense effort. Now, we 


are going to expend $56,000,000,000 in 


our defense effort. We want to make 
sure that the defense effort is going to 
progress as we planned, that we are go- 
ing to get the guns, the planes, the ships, 
and the other things necessary that are 
to be produced by the $56,000,000,000 
program. That is an investment that 
we are making in the safety and protec- 
tion of this nation, 

This housing is needed where these 
plants and bases are located, If our pro- 
gram is to be efficient we must have effi- 
cient workers on the job and one way to 
insure that is to have houses for them 
to livein. If we are not willing to spend 
the $75,000,000 that may be necessary to 
produce adequate housing that is neces- 
sary to do the job, then we jeopardize 
the entire $56,000,000,000 that we are 
investing in the defense program. 
I think it is most important to see that 
we do have a housing program that cor- 
responds to the need. I do not advocate 
that we have a bit more. But I submit 
to you that even the gentleman from 
Michigan agrees that it may be necessary 
to spend $75,000,000 in housing and that 
we have taken that into consideration in 
writing this committee amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. We are faced today 
with the unusual situation where the 
other body has suggested a figure 
smaller than the figure we suggested. 

Mr. McKINNON. It is a rather unu- 
sual situation. 

Mr. KEATING. And I would be in- 
terested to know what evidence was pro- 
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duced before the gentleman’s committee 
to indicate the need for the larger 
figure. 

Mr. McKINNON, The testimony we 
had from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the testimony we had from military 
representatives and from aircraft com- 
panies. The latter have written me in 
several instances from the west coast. 

Mr. KEATING. I mean the evidence 
before the gentleman’s committee. We 
probably all have had a great deal of 
mail on one side or the other, but I 
wondered on what basis the committee 
suggested raising the figure proposed by 
the other body. That is sort of revers- 
ing the usual process. 

Mr. McKINNON. It certainly is re- 
versing the process, but I think we re- 
serve the right to ourselves to reverse 
the process when we feel it necessary. 

Mr. KEATING. But was there sub- 
stantiating evidence to justify such ac- 
tion on our part? 

Mr. McKINNON. It was based pri- 
marily on the testimony from the mili- 
tary. I believe it was General Meyers 
of the Air Force who testified in support 
of title VIII that the military needed 
264,000 housing units. 

Mr. KEATING. Did they deal in fig- 


ures? Did they say that the $60,000,000 | 


for facilities or $50,000,000 for housing 
were insufficient? 

Mr. McKINNON. They did not get 
down to testifying in dollars and cents 
but they spoke of the growth and con- 
centration of personnel at these various 
installations. You can judge for your- 
self how this translates into money costs. 
I do not think it takes a very deep knowl- 
edge of the problem to realize that 9,400 
units is not going to go very far in meet- 
ing the need of the country, spread be- 
tween the four corners of the Nation, 
especially dealing with excessive costs at 
isolated or temporary installations. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the gentle- 
man address himself to the question 
whether we should not select the lesser 
figure in the light of the amendments 
which we have today adopted limiting 
the program to 1 year instead of 2? 
When the committee fixed these larger 
figures they had in mind 2 years, I 
assume. 

Mr. McKINNON. Answering the in- 
quiry I am sure this bill will be extended 
for the 2-year period because the need 
is there. But let me point out one fur- 
ther thing to the gentleman: In all our 
FHA legislation as well as all our hous- 
ing legislation in this bill I think the 
Congress makes a mistake on legislating 


a short-term program that does not give 


the private builder a chance to program 
his operations. As a result of that we 
have cost ourselves a lot of houses and a 
considerable needless expense. To my 
way of thinking, we are making a mis- 
take by cutting this bill down to 10 
months. I imagine that will be expanded 
and the fund might as well be appro- 
priated now as leter. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mg. Chairman, there seems to be some 
misconception in regard to this bill. It 
is a defense housing bill and I think we 
should differentiate it from a domestic 
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peacetime housing bill or peacetime 
housing policy. 

There are certain defense areas in 
which the Government has constructed 
plants and military bases. There are 
civilian and military workers at these 
places. The servicemen and the civilians 
want their families near the places where 
they are stationed, just as you would if 
you were in their place. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Chairman, in 
all seriousness, do you want to break up 
the homes of America when these work- 
ers and servicemen are leaving their 
homes and going to other places to pro- 
vide a defense for you, me, and the other 
citizens of this country? I know defense 
plants that are under construction that 
have people from Kansas, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, and California and other States. 
I received a letter this morning from an 
atomic energy representative in my dis- 
trict where the Savannah River project 
is under construction saying that some 
of these people are going back home be- 
cause they have not any place in which 
to live. 

The local folks down there are co- 
operating fully with the Government; 
they are ready to build the necessary 
houses for the defense workers but they 
must have this bill if they are going to 
be able to cooperate with the defense 
movement. 

The one thing that our enemies are 
afraid of is the atom bomb. Some of 
the highest military officials of this coun- 
try have told me that in their opinion 
that is the one thing so far that has 
averted a general war. There are cer- 
tain plants being built at Paducah, Ky., 
and in Barnwell and Aiken Counties, 
S. C., to make material for atom bombs 
and hydrogen bombs. The ability to 
make those bombs and to deliver them 
into enemy territory is the best defense 
that we have today. 

You cannot build these plants without 
workers, you cannot have workers with- 
out houses. The du Pont people who 
have contracted to build and operate this 
plant in South Carolina for the Govern- 
ment are crying for workers today, but 
word has gotten out that there is no 
housing available for them so they are 
not going to bring their families there 
because employment is obtainable else- 
where in the country. So you are losing 
money on a $600,000,000 plant that may 
run as much as a billion dollars by not 
providing the workers to expedite the 
construction work. 

This is probably the biggest installa- 
tion that the Federal Government has 
ever undertaken. It will compare with 
the Panama Canal, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Oak Ridge installation, 
Hanford, Washington, and other great 
projects that this country has under- 
taken. 

Now, here is the question: The Atomic 
Energy Commission has the authority 
under present law to go in there and 
build a Government town. The town of 
Oak Ridge, built and maintained by the 
Government, cost more than the total 
amount of money provided in this bill 
for facilities and services over the entire 
country. Bear that in mind, those of 
you who are interested in economy. 
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This is an economy bill. The amount 
of money provided in this bill is not as 
much as has been invested in a single 
installation of like character and the 
Government is losing more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year in the operation of 
that town, whereas if you give these 
grants to the cities and towns in the 
defense areas they can and will cooper- 
ate. They will operate their own affairs 
from here on out and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be relieved of that responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. As a 

member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy I want to commend the 
gentleman for the statement that he is 
making. This program is vitally need- 
ed, and I know that there is a very, very 
high priority on workers for the Savan- 
nah River plant. I think the gentleman 
is rendering a real service to the House 
in pointing out the urgent necessity to 
provide community facilities and hous- 
ing in that area. 
— Mr. RILEY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. As I said a while ago, the 
Government has created this situation. 
Nobody in that part of the country asked 
that this plant be established there, and 
so the local people must have this Gov- 
ernment aid. The towns and school dis- 
tricts are bonded to the constitutional 
limit. They cannot issue another bond. 
They have done everything in their 
power to take care of this situation that 
has been dumped in their laps. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the gentleman 
know how much money the Congress has 
appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the construction of 
homes in the Savannah River project, 
and does not the gentleman agree with 
me that under the Atomic Energy Act 
the Atomic Energy Commission can 
build all the homes that are required 
under authority of the Congress, the 
same as at Oak Ridge, and that they do 
not need this bill for that purpose? 

Mr. RILEY. I would like to ask my 
good friend from Michigan, for whom I 


Mr. 


have the very highest regard, whether ` 


he would rather build a Government 
town, run by a bureaucrat out of Wash- 
ington, or give private enterprise an op- 
portunity to build houses down there 
and have direct control over them? 
Mr. WOLCOTT. In direct answer to 
the gentleman's very direct question, I 
might say I believe that in the atomic- 
energy program as at Oak Ridge, and as 
at Savannah, we should protect that 
project from prying eyes and from sub- 
versive activities, and that is the justifi- 
cation for the Government building 
them so that they will have more juris- 
diction over our secret weapons than 
they would otherwise. That is why we 
voted in the Atomic Energy Act the au- 
thority to build these houses by the Fed- 
eral Government in order that the Fed- 
eral Government might control the proj- 
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ects for the purpose of controlling our 
secret weapons. 

Mr. RILEY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that these secrets will be better pro- 
tected if newcomers are integrated with 
the 99.9 percent American-born people 
who live in that area, who will keep 
their eyes on any suspicious characters, 
than if you put these workers in a sepa- 
rate city, where all are strangers to each 
other, thus making it easy for subversive 
elements to roam about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed 
for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. RILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I do 
not like to disagree with my good friend 
from Michigan but I must say that both 


Oak Ridge, and Hanford are open cities. 


There is no special security supervision 
over the people in those cities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in connection with the Savan- 
nah River operation there are no funds 
in the Atomic Energy Commission appro- 
priation bill for housing at Savannah 
River. The Commission hopes to obtain 
its housing through this bill. Unless 
adequate funds are made available in 
this authorization there will be no hous- 
ing available. The Commission has an- 
nounced that it is opposed to building 
any more community areas such as Oak 
Ridge and Hanford, in connection with 
their new projects. They want to get 
away from these Government towns. 
There will not be any Government towns 
at Paducah or Savannah River. 

Mr. RILEY. I thank the gentleman. 
The actual practical result of Govern- 
ment towns has been one grand head- 


ache for the Atomic Energy Commission, ~ 


and some of our secrets have leaked out 
through the very process I described a 
while ago. I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that nobody lives at this 
plant; they live 15 to 20 miles away, in 
the little towns surrounding the peri- 
meter of this plant. They will mingle 
with the people down there who are loyal 
Americans and who are accepting this 
situation as a defense project for Amer- 
ica. If it were not for that fact, the 
native citizens would not want this plant. 
They are accepting it in their community 
as loyal, patriotic Americans in order to 
help this defense effort. You can have 
all the airplanes in the world, but if 


_ you do not have the atomic bombs for 


them to drop on the enemy this coun- 
try’s defense is going to be weakened. 
The only way in which we can defend 
ourselves is to have more and better 


equipment and munitions with which to 


defend ourselves against aggressors. 

Mr, CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
. The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SPENCE) 
there were—ayes 81, noes 110. 
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Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WOLCOTT 
and Mr. PATMAN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
100, noes 126. 

So the committee amendment was 
rejected. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 46, lines 3 and 4, strike out “health, 


refuse disposal, sewage treatment,“ and wa- 
ter purification.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 47, line 18, after “facilities”, insert 
“police and”; and in line 20, after “schools,” 
insert “libraries.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: { 


Page 48, after line 3, insert the following: 

“(e) ‘National defense’ shall mean (1) the 
operations and activities of the Armed 
Forces, the Atomic Energy Commission, or 
any other Government department or agen- 
cy directly or indirectly and substantially 
concerned with the national defense, (2) 
other operations and activities directly or 
indirectly and substantially concerned with 
the operations and activities of the Armed 
Forces and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
or (3) activities in connection with the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 

And in lines 13 and 16 strike out “(e)” 
and “(f)” and insert in lieu thereof “(f)” 
and “(g) " 


The committee 


amendment was 


amendment was 


amendment was 


> agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 48, line 19, insert: 

“(h) ‘School’ and ‘facility for education’ 
shall mean any facility for education which 
is provided for elementary or secondary edu- 
cation in the applicable State. 

And on page 48, line 22, strike out “(g)” 
and insert in lieu thereof (i).“ 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that this amendment be voted down and 
later I will offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I not make a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
will submit it, yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am trying to get 
some information for myself as well as 
for the House. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 
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Mr. BARDEN. I wanted to ask if this 
part of the amendment, lines 19 to 21, 
is so connected with the other part of 
the amendment that it could not be 
stricken at this time? 

Mr. SPENCE. I asked to have that 
deleted because an amendment which I 
will introduce later as a substitute will 
be a substitute for everything in regard 
to schools and education. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is exactly what 
both of us want to do. So we can save 
a lot of time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that this committee amendment he 
voted down, because I intend later to of- 
fer an amendment which will be a sub- 
stitute for that amendment and will 
strike out everything in the bill with re- 
gard to schools. 

The CHAIR: . The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 49, line 11, insert: 

“Src. 316, Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, all functions, powers, and 
duties under this title and section 103 with 
respect to health, refuse disposal, sewage 
treatment, and water purification shall be 
exercised by and vested in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: Page 
35, lines 7 and 8, strike out “, or for school 
construction or maintenance and opera- 
tion,“; and lines 9 and 10 strike (1) in the 
case of hospitals,“; and line 13, strike out 
beginning with line 13, down through the 
third comma on line 16; and line 19 insert 
“or” after the comma; and line 20, strike out 
“title II of said Public Law 815, or said 
Public Law 874,”; and page 46, line 3, strike 
out “education”; and page 47, line 20, strike 
out schools,“; and line 25, strike out 
“education.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: On 
page 32, line 7, strike out “equity” and insert 
“entity.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 31, line 9, strike out “To the maximum 
extent feasible and.“ 

And in lines 21 and 22, strike out 
“Wherever feasible.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it 


has been explained by the proponents 
of thi: bill that the property built by the 
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Government has to be sold; and I think 
it is our general understanding that 
these properties should be soid as quickly 
as possible after they have served their 
purpose. But I have stated in previous 
remarks that there is language in the bill 
which would authorize the transfer of 
the permanent properties constructed by 
the Government in this bill to the public 
housing program. 

I seek in this amendment to remove 
any doubt as to whether these properties 
should be offered for sale. x 

The language in section 302 on page 
31 of the bill reads now: 

To the maximum extent feasible and con- 
sistent with other requirements of national 
defense, any permanent housing constructed 
pursuant to authority— 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yieid? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do aot want to inter- 
rupt the gentleman’s speech, but we 
have no objection, I think, to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WotcorrT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Worcorr: On 
page 47, lines 15 and 16, strike out the words 
“any facility necessary for carrying on com- 
munity living, including primarily.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in 


the remarks made earlier attention was 


called to the fact that the authority in 
the act to finance facilities and to con- 
struct facilities was not confined to the 
facilities mentioned in the act; in other 
words, it was not confined to waterworks, 
sewers, sewage, garbage- and refuse-dis- 
posal facilities, police- and fire-protec- 
tion facilities, works for treatment and 
purification of water, schools, libraries, 
hospitals, and other places for the care 
of the sick, recreational facilities, streets 
and roads, and day-care centers. It was 
so broad as to include any facility that 
in someone’s opinion was necessary for 
carrying on community life. What fa- 
cilities are not considered necessary for 
carrying on community life? 

Mr. SPENCE. We have no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am very much con- 
cerned now as to whether the gentle- 
man’s amendment might jeopardize the 
question of pollution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; that is left in 
there, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr.DINGELL. The gentleman is cer- 
tain that nothing that has transpired 
today will in any sense prevent the elim- 
ination of pollution or prevent a start on 
its elimination? Is that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. I will 
read the language as it will appear. 

Mr. DINGELL. That will not be nec- 
essary; I accept the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ican assure the gen- 
tleman that it does not eliminate the 
purification of water or sewage disposal. 
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Mr. DINGELL. That is one of the 
most important things before the coun- 
try today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 47, lines 23 and 24, strike out the words 
“any service necessary for carrying on com- 
munity living.” 

d on page 48, lines 2 and 3, strike out 
the words “and other community services.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
may say that this is the same thing in 
respect to the services that we have done 
in respect to facilities, 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
all amendments and all amendments to 
amendments to this title close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On page 
47, line 22, strike out the period and insert 
in which there is no discrimination or seg- 
regation on account of race, color, religion, 
or national origin of the persons served.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to emphasize that this amendment 
relates only to community facilities and 
services. It does not have to do with 
other titles of the bill not concerned 
with those facilities. It deals with li- 
braries, day-care centers, hospitals, rec- 
reational, and similar installations. I 
feel that in respect to mortgages which 
are insured or guaranteed, we have gone 
through this debate before and there is 
no point, I think, in going through it 
again, 

This community facilities matter is, 
I consider, a rather new situation as I 
will attempt to describe to the House 
in the-next few minutes; therefore, I 
feel it needs to be acted on anew, it 
needs to be discussed and considered 
and not rejected because of silence. 

Mr.HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERTER. I understand this 
amendment applies only to those com- 
munity facilities that are being wholly 
paid for by taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman is to 
be complimented on the amendment and 
I hope very much it carries, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out that in the Lanham Act, which 
dealt with this very same question 
during World War II, there was a pro- 


vision dealing with this very same issue, 
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and I would like to read it. It appears 
on page 2, Public Law 137 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, and reads as follows: 

Public works shall be provided on the 
basis of need and in determining need no 
discrimination shall be made on account of 
race, creed, or color. 


“Public works” as used in the Lanham 
Act was in substance the same as “com- 
munity facilities” used in this bill. That 
was included in the law and it was felt 
to have been useful and advantageous 
at that time. 

I might point out, too, perhaps we 
would not have had to discuss this situa- 
tion at all on the floor of the House if 
in the report of the committee this mat- 
ter had been dealt with. I regret very 
much that apparently the committee 
did not see fit to deal with this partic- 
ular issue. I call the attention of the 
Committee of the Whole to the fact that 
in the other body the committee which 
reported this bill had the following to 
say about this particular question in its 
report. I quote from page 41 of Senate 
Report No. 189 on this bill S. 349, as 
follows: 

Your committee expects that in the pro- 
vision of housing by the Federal Govern- 
ment under this title and in the provision, 
or operation and maintenance, of commu- 
nity facilities and services assisted by this 
title there shall be equality of treatment of 
persons of all races, religions, and national 
origins who are to be served by them, 


It seems to me that the situation we 
face here is very analogous to that 
which we faced in the armed services 
where a great many of us have been 
trying hard—with considerable progress 
already shown—to eliminate patterns of 
segregation. This bill deals with civil- 
ian defense workers, many of whom will 
come from the North, Middle West, 
West, and similar areas. They will go 
into areas where segregation has tradi- 
tional acceptance in the course of their 
defense work as many defense produc- 
tion installations are being located 
there. We are trying to get the most, 
not the least, manpower, so I submit to 
the Committee of the Whole that in this 
particular defense effort we should not 
curtail the amount of personnel which 
we could get by introducing practices 
inimical to attracting them. 

The fundamental constitutional ques- 
tion involved has been often debate l 
So also has the adverse influence of the 
discrimination and segregation we are 
considering on the standing of our 
country abroad. It seems elementary 
that in a defense mobilization situation 
a very special effort must be made to 
rule out arbitrary differences of treat- 
ment among American citizens working 
on a common defense project. 

I believe that as a defense measure 
the amendment should pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that we do not need this amendment in 
this bill. The regulations now issued by 
FHA cover the situation, and this amend- 
ment only confuses the situation rather 
than clarifying it. I am in complete 
Sympathy with the purposes and intent 
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of the amendment. I am fearful, how- 
ever, that if this amendment prevails, 
the bill will be defeated. I suggest that 
the amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion -(demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE IV—PROVISION OF Srrxs ron NECESSARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTION WITH ISOLATED 
DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 


Sec. 401. Subject to the provisions and 
limitations of title I hereof and subject to 
the provisions and limitations of this title, 
upon a finding by the President that in con- 
nection with a defense installation (as de- 
fined by him) developed or to be developed in 
an isolated or relatively isolated area (1) 
housing or community facilities needed for 
such installation would not otherwise be pro- 
vided when and where required or (2) there 
would otherwise be speculation or uneco- 
nomic use of land resources which would 
impair the efficiency of defense activities at 
such installation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred 
to as the Administrator“) is authorized to 
make general plans for the development of 
necessary housing and community facilities 
in connection with such defense installation; 
to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, the necessary improved or unim- 
proved land or interests therein; to clear 
land; to install, construct, or reconstruct 
streets, utilities, and other site improvements 
essential to the preparation of the land for 
use in accordance with said general plans; 
and to dispose of such land or interests 
therein for use in accordance with such 
plans and subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as he shall deem advisable and in the 
public interest. For the purposes of this 
title, the Administrator may exercise the 
powers granted to him in title ITI for the pur- 
poses thereof: Provided, That no funds made 
available under this title shall be used for 
the erection of dwellings or other buildings, 
and funds representing the fair value, as 
determined by the Administrator, of any 
property acquired under this title and used 
as sites for dwellings or other buildings or 
facilities under title III shall be transferred 
from funds appropriated thereunder and 
made available for purposes of this title IV: 
And provided further, That the provisions of 
section 310 shall be applicable to site develop- 
ment work-under this title. 

Sec. 402. Upon a finding by the President 
that it is necessary or desirable in the pub- 
lic interest that land shall be acquired by 
the Administrator not only for the purposes 
of section 401 hereof but for the defense 
installation to be served thereby, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to acquire im- 
proved or unimproved land for such defense 
installation and, in connection therewith, to 
exercise any powers granted under this title. 
The Administrator may transfer such prop- 
erty to the appropriate Federal, State, local, 
or private agency, person, or corporation 
upon such terms and conditions as he shall 
determine to be in the public interest. 

Sec. 403. With respect to any real property 
acquired and held by the Administrator pur- 
suant to this title and with respect to any 
defense installation owned by the Federal 
Government in connection with which such 
property is acquired, the Administrator may 
pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to the ap- 
propriate State and local taxing authorities: 
Provided, That, in making any such pay- 
ments, the Administrator shall take into 
consideration other payments by the Federal 
Government to the State and local taxing 
authorities, the value of services furnished 
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by such taxing authorities in connection 
with the property or installation, and the 
value of any services provided by the Federal 
Government. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary and appropriate for the carrying 
out of the provisions and purposes of this 
section. 

Sec. 404. The Administrator is authorized 
to obtain money from the Treasury of the 
United States for use in the performance of 
the functions, powers, and duties granted to 
him by this title, not to exceed a total of 
$10,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
For this purpose appropriations not to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 are hereby authorized to 
be made to a revolving fund in the Treasury. 
Advances shall be made to the Administra- 
tor from the revolving fund when reqdested 
by the Administrator. As the Administrator 
repays the amounts thus obtained from the 
Treasury, the repayments shall be made to 
the revolving fund. The Administrator shall 
pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts interest on the outstanding advances 
from the Treasury provided for by this sec- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine the interest rate annually in ad- 
vance, such rate to be calculated to reim- 
burse the Treasury for its cost, taking into 
consideration the current average interest 
rate which the Treasury pays upon its mar- 
ketable obligations. 

Sec. 405. In any city or in two contiguous 
cities in which, on March 1, 1951, there were 
in one of such cities more than 12,000 tem- 
porary housing units held by the United 
States of America, the powers authorized by 
this title may be exercised for the acquisi- 
tion of land for the provision of improved 
sites for privately financed defense housing: 
Provided, That acquisitions pursuant to this 
section shall be limited to not exceeding 300 
acres of land in the general area in which 
approximately 1,500 units of such temporary 
housing were unoccupied on said date. 


Mr. SPENCE (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
title IV be dispensed with, that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 50, line 15, 
strike out “advisable and in the public in- 


terest” and insert “necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr, COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Core of 
Kansas: Page 49, following line 15, strike 
out all of title IV down to and including 
line 9 on page 53. 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
in the general debate on this bill I men- 
tioned the fact that I had an opportunity 
to visit England about a year and a half 
ago. While there I discussed the ques- 
tion of housing with the various British 
officials who had charge of the problem 
for that great nation. I was told by 
more than one of the top ranking British 
Officials that the people of England were 
not interested in owning their own 
homes. I was told that in order for the 
people of England to be properly housed, 
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that it was better for the Government 
to determine where the people chould 
be housed, how they should be housed, 
and under what conditions they should 
be housed. So the planners of that great 
socialistic nation decided that housing 
was a problem for the Government; that 
the individual home owner should no 
longer have the right to build where, as, 
and when he wanted to build. At that 
time not a single private individual could 
build a house in England; not a private 
corporation could build a home in that 
land. Construction of housing was the 
primary and sole obligation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chairman, title IV of this bill pro- 
vides for the tail of the camel in the 
tent. I mean by that that. the camel is 
almost through it and about all that is 
left of him is his tail. 

Mr. Chairman, if we leave title IV in 
this bill what do we do? We provide 
that in defense areas the Government 
may plan housing developments in such 
manner as the Government deems neces- 
sary. Where may they plan housing de- 
velopments? They may plan housing 
developments in any area where there 
is a defense establishment of any kind. 
By that I mean a military establishment 
or an establishment which produces 
commodities for the use of the military. 
Where is there not such an area in the 
United States? It is my judgment that 
practically every city and almost every 
village and nearly every county in this 
Nation has an area which is a defense 
area. The authority is limited to “iso- 
lated or relatively isolated areas.” How- 
ever, a “relatively isolated area” may be 
one adjacent to any metropolitan city, 
because the term is not defined. If that 
be true, then, Mr. Chairman, the Fed- 
eral Government may control the land 
development in connnection with defense 
installations, limited only: by the fact 
that they need to designate that area a 
defense area. 

So, Mr. Chairman, by the adoption of 
this amendment we are taking a long 
step toward the town and county plan- 
ning program now proposed to be car- 
ried out in England, now carried out in 
many other socialistic countries of Eu- 
rope, now proposed by those people who 
believe that government can plan best 
for the home owner, proposed by those 
people who do not believe in private en- 
terprise, and proposed by the people who 
would take from you all of your rights 
and your privileges. If we want to leave 
that sort of provision in this bill, then 
we have taken a long step toward Gov- 
ernment control of the private home 
owner. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose we will have 
to sit here and listen to the argument 
of socialism and socialization as long as 
gentlemen on the minority side have 
nothing more concrete to offer us by way 
of aid to the country and to the isolated 
areas of the country that do need some 
help. 

The amendment would seek to strike 
out title IV of the bill. You cannot read 
title IV unless you read title I, because 
title IV says in so many words that it 
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is subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of title I. 

Title IV is intended to prevent the 
scandalous conduct of builders and 
real-estate operators that you had in 
areas like Savannah, Ga., Aiken, S. C., 
and Paducah, Ky. When they heard 
there were going to be some atomic in- 
stallations there, they immediately 
moved in and bought up options for next 
to nothing. Then when the legitimate 
operators and builders came in, who 
wanted to do a job, who wanted to build 
the housing, they were held up and were 
required to pay tremendous sums in ex- 
cess of the value of the land. In other 
instances, in order to stop that, the Gov- 
ernment had to step in and condemn 
that property at a fair value so that pri- 
ye enterprise could go in and do the 
ob. 

We heard a great deal in the last few 
days about the socialization of housing 
in this country. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Worcorr] warned us 
that 20 years from now we will be pay- 
ing heed to what he said, if we passed 
this kind of legislation. Let me direct 
your attention to the fact that if you 
will read the debates on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the debates on workmen’s 
compensation insurance, the debates on 
social security, and on unemployment 
insurance, you will read those same 
warnings. How many of you today 
would repeal those laws? In 1937 for the 
first time you put upon the statute books 
of this country, the public housing law. 
Do you know what the extent of home 
ownership was in 1937 in this country? 
About 25 percent of the homes in this 
country were owned by the people who 
lived in them. We were told that law of 
1937 was going to socialize housing 
throughout the country. In 1940, with 
the law still on the books, home own- 
ing in this country increased to 41.1 per- 
cent. By 1950 home owning in this 
country had increased 53% percent. 
Fifty-three and one-half percent of the 
dwellings, which could be occupied as 
homes in this country in 1950 were 
owned by the people living in them. If 
that is what you call socialization of 
housing in this country, then let us have 
more of it. S 

This title is intended to permit the 
Government to go in and buy land in 
isolated areas, where private industry 
will not doit. It requires that when this 
land is acquired and developed, that the 
community facilities shall be turned over 
to the locality and that they be main- 
tained by the locality, and that the 
housing is to be disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment so that the people who live in 
them can buy and own them. This pro- 
vision will not produce a single home 
which will not eventually be owned by 
the occupant under terms at which he 
can afford to buy it. It will make it 
possible for defense workers to move into 
areas where there are atomic energy in- 
stallations, and to move into areas where 
there are other national defense installa- 
tions. It will enable the workers to live 
near the places where they are working. 
It will enable them to live decently. Oh, 
yes; I expect the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman] to rise again and 
denounce us hecause we talk about econ- 
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omy and yet urge enactment of this 
amendment. I heard him urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Corn] to 
stop pollution in our rivers. Then, he 
denounced me because I urged that you 
appropriate some money with which to 
accomplish that purpose. You cut back 
the proposed authorization for the ap- 
propriation and immediately thereafter 
adopted an amendment for purification 
of water and the prevention of pollution. 
What do you intend to use to pay for 
that work? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, title IV is a very nec- 
essary title in this bill. This is the pro- 
vision that will protect the Government 
against greedy people, against racketeers 
who are much worse in many respects in 
cases like this than the black marketeers. 
Remember, this includes only isolated 
areas, as set forth in the act, areas where 
the housing or community facilities are 
needed for such installation. Let us re- 
fer to the great hydrogen bomb project 
in South Carolina where they need hous- 
ing. It will not be otherwise provided, 
and where required or where there would 
be speculation or uneconomical use of 
land resources that would impair the 
efficiency of defense activities. Then the 
Government can step in to the extent of 
$10,000,000. In Aiken, S. C., and all the 
rest of the United States, to the extent 
of $10,000,000 only. That is all. Ten 
million dollars. It will be possible, if 
this amendment is adopted, for a few 
greedy people to absolutely stop in its 
tracks the great hydrogen project in 
South Carolina. I do not believe the 
Members of this House want to go that 
far. I know that Members in their zeal 
will want to have amendments adopted 
that they think should be adopted, but 
this is going to the heart of national 
defense. This would put us on record 
as turning our backs on the fighting men 
we have sent to Korea, not backing them 
up. We are supposed to back up our 
military forces. If we are going to au- 
thorize atomic energy plants and hydro- 
gen bomb plants and then not make pro- 
vision for the acquisition of the land 
that is necessary to build the housing to 
accommodate the workers who will work 
at those plants, we are not backing up 
our military program. This goes right to 
the very heart of our national defense 


program. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman re- 
ferred to a specific case at this South 
Carolina site. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was informed that a certain 
man had acquired options from the 
farmers who lived there for the purpose 
of raising the price to the occupants of 
houses that were to be built there. Our 
committee did have an investigation of 
this particular charge and we did find 
that there were some men who had 
started to get options down there. It 
was because of that that title 4 became 
necessary, in order to prevent specula- 
tors from finding the best building sites 
and buying them up in large quantities 
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at cheap prices, and then later on 
charging inflated prices for land upon 
which to build the houses. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is that the site 
where some group was given advance, 
inside information? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 
There was a leak from an employee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
upon that leak there was a speculator 
from Utah who came to South Carolina 
and tried to acquire these options. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. It strikes me that a 
situation such as the majority leader 
referred to should be met head on by 
cleaning up and cleaning out those re- 
sponsible for permitting such a situa- 
tion to exist, rather than to ask the 
Government to put up the money to 
meet such a situation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Here is a case where 
we are supporting our military forces. 
These huge projects are necessary. 
Necessarily, they are located in isolated 
areas. In this South Carolina case 
250,000 acres of land have been taken 
over for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. If we do not make it 
possible for housing to be constructed 
there, when other people will not con- 
struct it, there must be a finding first 
that they will not be constructed by 
people engaged in that business, or that 
there will be such land speculation that 
it will retard, injure, or harm our na- 
tional defense program before even up 


to $10,000,000 can be spent on providing 


houses for a project of this kind. 

I sincerely believe that a vote for this 
amendment is a vote against the national 
defense; it is against national defense, a 
vote for this amendment, and it is a vote 
that will aid, and help, and encourage the 
racketeers and speculators. I hope the 
amendment is defeated. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to pro- 
pound a question to the Committee. I 
have attempted to study section 405 of 
title IV, and with particular regard to 
the proviso beginning in line 5 on page 
53. I have also studied the report. 
There is nothing in either that makes 
any sense that I can understand. Iwon- 
der if the committee can explain to me 
just what they are trying to do with that 
kind of proviso in the bill? It is 
gobbledy-gook as far as I can see. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, answering the gentleman, we 
are attempting in section 405 of title IV, 
a provision put in by the Senate, to take 
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care of a situation that exists in Rich- 
mond, Calif., and in the two cities con- 
tigious to it in which there are over 12,000 
public housing units. These are on land 
which was not taken over by the Govern- 
ment in fee simple, but merely under 
leasehold. In an effort to try and re- 
develop that section or part of the area 
covered by those housing units by private 
initiative it becomes necessary that this 
land be acquired by the Government 
which in turn will transfer it to the city 
involved where private money is waiting 
to redevelop at least 300 acres of that 
territory involved. This section is writ- 
ten in the bill specifically to take care 
of that situation. This is a turning 
away from public housing back to private 
housing. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like some mem- 
ber of the committee to tell me whether 
or not we do not already appropriate 
money for housing and other facilities at 
Oak Ridge and other governmental in- 
stallations. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, I think the gentleman has in mind 
the appropriations that were authorized 
for the Atomic Energy Commission to 
build places like Oak Ridge; there are 
three such Government towns, I believe, 
which were built by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. But if you, will recall, 
representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission came before our committee 
when we were considering this bill and 
said that it was a headache to them, that 
they did not want to build any Govern- 
ment towns, they did not want to manage 
any Government towns; that they had 
a full-time job taking care of the atomic- 
energy plants, and they did not want to 
be landlords, did not want to have the 
obligation of the housing problem. They 
asked that we relieve them from that 
and give it to some other agency. This 
bill tries to do just that, to get private 
industry to go into those areas and do 
the job. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is the way I 
understood it. So why all this talk about 
their not being able to run these towns 
in isolated areas? We are doing it and 
have been for a long time. These houses 
and facilities have already been built. 
Ican understand why it is a headache for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, because 
after looking over the salaries received 
by the mayor or by the town manager 
in Oak Ridge and what was paid for the 
operation of trolley cars and so forth and 
so on it would be a headache to anyone. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. There is no existing 
appropriation that I know of for the 
Atomic Energy Commission or anyone 
else to build houses at Government ex- 
pense in connection with the atomic 
energy plants that are now being built 
at Paducah, Ky., and along the Savan- 
nah River. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They have the au- 
thority to.do it. 
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Mr. MULTER. There is no appro- 
priation for it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But they have the 
authority to do it under the appropria- 
tion that we make for them. 

I am in favor of doing everything I 
can to defend my country, but I do not 
think it is necessary to build a house 
or some camp out in California and have 
a boy who is married, with a wife and 
child or two, pack up and go all the way 
to California, then have the Government 
build a house for him because the hus- 
band happens to be in the war. One 
gentleman said here that we were break- 
ing up families. We are not breaking 
up any families. It is the draft board 
that grabs these boys with one or two 
children. 

The gentleman from Kansas was right 
about owning land and owning prop- 
erty. That is what has made this coun- 
try great. It was the people who had 
the courage to go out and build a house 
and home and bring his family up there. 
You do not get that in these socialistic 
countries. When you build houses. with 
my money for somebody else, it is all 
right and you may have your own opin- 
ion, but I say it is socialism. The gen- 
tleman from New York, who has just 
been answering me, knows what has 
happened in the Scandinavian countries. 
Certainly they have a house, but the 
Government tells them how big it will 
be and how many rooms there will be 
in it. None of them own the land. I 
can imagine then why we are helping 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England and 
all the rest of them. It is because they 
have never had the feeling of ownership 
of land and of property that was theirs 
and no one to come and say “nay” to 
them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that this 
$10,000,000 will be paid back as the prop- 
erty is sold to private owners and the 
Treasury should not lose a penny on it? 
It is a revolving fund and that phrase 
“revolving fund” is used in the language 
of the bill. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
knows that last year we built over a mil- 
lion homes in this country, maybe a mil- 
lion and three or four hundred thousand, 
by private enterprise. The public hous- 
ing that we built does not amount to 
more than about 10,000. We passed a 
public housing bill 2 or 3 years ago and 
it was a year and a half before a spade 
was ever turned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. COLE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cots of Kan- 
Sas) there were—ayes 101, noes 98. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Parman 
and Mr. Cote of Kansas. 

The Commitee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
134, noes 124. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE V—PREFABRICATED HOUVISNG 


Sec. 501. Section 102 of the Housing Act of 
1948, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the words “for the production of pre- 
fabricated houses or prefabricated housing 
components, or for large-scale modernized 
site construction” at the end of the first sen- 
tence thereof and inserting the following: 

, “for production or distribution of prefabri- 
cated houses or housing components and for 
related purposes, or for modernized site con- 
struction: Provided, however, That no loan 
in excess of $500,000 shall be made to any in- 
dividual or corporation for purposes of pro- 
duction”, and by inserting after the word 
“determine” in the second sentence thereof 
the words “‘and may be made either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to parti- 
cipate or the purchase of participation or 
otherwise.” 

Sec. 502. The Housing Act of 1948, as 
amended, is amended by inserting before sec- 
tion 103 thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec. 102a. To assure the maintenance of 
industrial capacity for the production of 
prefabricated houses and housing compo- 
nents so that it may be available for the 
purposes of national defense, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator is author- 
ized to make loans to and purchase obliga- 
tions of any business enterprise or financial 
institution for the purpose of providing fi- 
nancial assistance for the production or dis- 
tribution of prefabricated houses or pre- 
fabricated housing components and for re- 
lated purposes. Such loans may be made 
upon such terms and conditions and with 
such maturities as the Administrator may 
determine and may be made either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate or the purchase of participation or 
otherwise: Provided, That the total amount 
of commitments for loans made and obliga- 
tions purchased under this section shall not 
exceed $15,000,000 outstanding at any one 
time, and no financial assistance shall be 
extended under this section unless it is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
The Administrator is further authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to purchase, obligations of the Administra- 
tor in an amount outstanding at any one 
time sufficient to enable the Administrator 
to carry out his functions under this sec- 
tion, such obligations to be in substantially 
the same form, and be issued in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions, 
except as to the total amount thereof, as 
obligations issued by the Administrator pur- 
suant to Reorganization Plan 23 of 1950, 

“Src. 102b. In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by Reorganization Plan 
23 of 1950 and by section 102a hereof, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
shall, in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him— 

“(1) have the powers, functions, privi- 
leges, and immunities transferred to him by 
said reorganization plan and the same 
powers, functions, and duties as set forth in 
section 402 of the Housing Act of 1950, except 
subsection (c) (2) thereof, with respect to 
loans authorized by title IV of said act; 

“(2) take any and all actions determined 
by him to be necessary or desirable in mak- 
irg, servicing, compromising, madifying, 
liquidating, or otherwise dealing with or 
realizing on loans thereunder. 

“Sec. 102c. Wherever in this act the words 
‘prefabricated houses’ are used they shall 
be construed to include houses which are 
of a mobile or portable character.” 

Sec. 503. The third paragraph of section 
24 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
is amended by adding in clause (d) the 
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words “or the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” after the words “the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation” and by ad- 
ding the words “or of section 102 or 102a of 
the Housing Act of 1948, as amend d.“ after 
the words “provisions of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended,”. 


Mr. SPENCE (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of title V be dispensed with, and 
that it be open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a couple 
of questions of the gentleman from 
New York. Page 57, line 5, speaks of 
Government contractors’ employees. I 
wish to be assured that that term means 
not only the operating contractors’ per- 
sonnel but also the construction con- 
tractors’ personnel in these atomic 
energy towns. 

Mr. MULTER. I think there can be 
no question but what that is meant 
here. There are two types of employees 
the Atomic Energy Commission must 
have, those who will be more or less tem- 
porary employees, even though they may 
be on the job for 2 or 3 years while con- 
struction is going on, and then the sec- 
ond type, who will be employed there 
doing the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission after the plant is construct- 
ed. It is intended by this language, 
and certainly it was the committee’s 
intent, because that is the very thing 
that was asked for by the representatives 
of the Commission when they came be- 
fore us, that we include all types of em- 


ployees. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. That clarifies that 
Point. 

The second point I wish to ask about 
is the point of building these homes and 
refusing access to them by people of 
different races, colors, or creeds. I did 
not understand the gentleman’s explana- 
tion that the FHA in making these al- 
lowances would take care of that by 
regulation. 

Mr. MULTER. The FHA authorities 
have assured us that it has been covered 
by regulations, as far as those matters 
are concerned, and under this bill they 
will be covered by regulation, too. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The next point I wish to call atten- 
tion to is section 602, which has to do 
with the reaffirmation of veterans’ pref- 
erence. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for including as an amend- 
ment to this bill a proviso which would 
limit to 6 percent the minimum down- 
payment requirement on housing guar- 
anteed under the GI bill of rights. 

You may recall that about 1 year ago 
when thé Defense Production Act was be- 
ing considered by the House, I urged an 
amendment which was subsequently ap- 
proved by the committee as a commit- 
tee amendment which would make man- 
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datory, instead of permissive, the pres- 
ervation of relative credit preference for 
veterans in the acquisition of housing. 

Later when the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency issued credit regulations on 
housing, the veterans found that instead 
of preserving the then existing relative 
preference credit for veterans, the agen- 
cies had created an altogether new pref-- 
erential relationship. 

I note that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and AMVETS presented 
facts and figures to the committee sub- 
stantiating the fact that relative credit 
preference for veterans had not been 
preserved. From the evidence present- 
ed to the committee by these organiza- > 
tions it appears that the 6-percent pro- 
viso does little more than preserve the 
relative credit preference which the 
Congress in 1950 made mandatory. 

I hope that the committee amend- 
ment will be adopted and that this pro- 
vision will remain as part of the bill. 

Mr. MULTER. That is quite correct. 
If the committee amendment is adopted, 
the veterans cannot be required to pay 
more than a 6-percent down payment 
on homes costing up to $12,000. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks on this particular 
point, section 602. I hope the mem- 
bership will accept the committee 
amendment because it is of great inter- 
est, I know, to Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and the American Legion and other vet- 
eran organizations that have contacted 
me in times past, and within the last 
day or two, hoping that this amendment 
will be passed by the committee and that 
the veterans will be given the preferen- 
tial rights, which Congress has provided 
in previous legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TiTLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING Laws 
AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 601. Title VIII of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(a) By striking out of section 803 (a) 
“July 1, 1951” and substituting therefor 
“July 1, 1953." 

(b) By inserting before the period at the 
end of section 803 (b) (3) (C) the follow- 
ing: “: Provided, That the Commissioner 
may by regulation increase the $8,100 limita- 
tion by not exceeding $900 in any geographi- 
cal area where he finds that cost levels so 
require.” 

(c) By inserting after the words “National 
Military Establishment” in the last sentence 
of section 803 (d) the words “or the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 

(d) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 810. A mortgage which meets all of 
the eligibility requirements of this title ex- 
cept those specified in section 803 (b) (2) 
and which is secured by property designed 
for rent for residential use by personnel of 
the Atomic Energy Commission (including 
military personnel and Government con- 
tractors’ employees) employed or assigned to 
duty at the Atomic Energy Commission in- 
stallation at or in the area in which such 
property is constructed shall be eligible for 
insurance under this title if the Atomic 
Energy Commission or its designee shall have 
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certified to the Commissioner that the hous- 
ing with respect to which the mortgage is 
made is necessary to provide adequate hous- 
ing for such personnel, that such installa- 
tion is deemed to be a permanent part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission establishment, 
and that there is no present intention to 
substantially curtail activities at such in- 
stallation. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, preference or priority of 
opportunity in the occupancy of the mort- 

` gaged property for such personnel and their 
immediate families shall be provided under 
such regulations and procedures as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner. To effec- 
tuate the purpose of this title the Atomic 
Energy Commission or its designee is au- 
thorized to exercise all the authority granted 
to the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force pursuant to 
this title. Nothing herein contained shall 

“impair the powers vested in the Atomic 
Energy Commission by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946.” 

Sec. 602. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this or any other act (including 
the Defense Production Act of 1950), in any 
critical defense housing area loans for the 
purchase, construction, alteration, repair, 
or improvement of residential property may 
be guaranteed or insured, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, on behalf of 
veterans employed, or to be employed, in 
defense plants or installations: Provided, 
That any houses purchased or constructed 
with any such loans, not conforming to 
credit restrictions under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, are within the number 
programed for the area and are held sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions prescribed 
by the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator for housing built pursuant to re- 
laxations of such restrictions: And provided 
further, That this section shall not be appli- 
cable to dwelling units, the cost of which 
exceeds $10,000 for a two-bedroom. unit, 
$11,000 for a three-bedroom unit, or $12,000 
for a four-bedroom unit. 

Sec. 603. The act entitled “An act to expe- 
dite the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended by addihg at the end 
thereof the following new section 611: 

“Sec. 611. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the President is authorized to 
extend, for such period or periods as he shall 
specify, the time within which any action 
is required or permitted to be taken by the 
Administrator or others under the provisions 
of this title (or any contract entered into 
pursuant to this title), upon a determina- 
tion by him, after considering the needs cf 
national defense and the effect of such ex- 
tension upon the general housing situation 
and the national economy, that such exten- 
sion is in the public interest.” 

Sec. 604. The National Housing Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(a) by striking out the period at the end 
of the second sentence of section 204 (d) and 
inserting a comma and the following: “ex- 
cept that debentures issued with respect to 
mortgages insured under section 213 shall 
mature 20 years after the date of such 
debentures.” 

(b) by striking out of the second sentence 
of section 207 (i) the words “and shall ma- 
ture 3 years after the Ist day of July follow- 
ing the maturity date of the mortgage in 
exchange for which the debentures were 
issued” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
shall mature 20 years after the date thereof.” 

Sec. 605. Section 207 (e) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
(1) by striking out of clause “(i)” in para- 
graph No. “(2)” the words “of the property 
or project” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “of the property or project attributable 
to dwelling use”; and (2) by striking out of 
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clause “(ii)” in paragraph No. “(2)” the 
words “and not in excess of $10,000 per fam- 
ily unit” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “and not in excess of $10,000 per family 
unit and (iii) 90 percent of the estimated 
value of such part of such property or proj- 
ect as may be attributable to nondwelling 
use“; and (3) by striking out of paragraph 
No. “(3)” the words “four and one-half per 
family unit” and substituting therefor the 
“four per family unit.” 

Sec. 606. The first sentence of section 214 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking the word “one- 
third” and inserting the word “one-half.” 

Sec. 607. Title II of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“WAIVER OF OCCUPANCY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


“Src. 216. The Commissioner is hereby au- 
thorized to insure any mortgage otherwise 
eligible for insurance under any of the pro- 
visions of this act without regard to any 
requirement that the mortgagor be the occu- 
pant of the property at the time of insur- 
ance, where the Commissioner is satisfied 
that the inability of the mortgagor to occupy 
the property is by reason of his entry into 
military service subsequent to the filing of 
an application for insurance and the mort- 
gagor expresses an intent to occupy the 
property upon his discharge from military 
ser vice. 


“GENERAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 217. Notwithstanding limitations 
contained in any other section of this act 
on the aggregate amount of principal obli- 
gations of mortgages which may be insured 
under any title of this act, such aggregate 
amount shall, with respect to any title of 
this act (except title VI) be prescribed by 
the President, taking into consideration the 
needs of national defense and the effect of 
additional mortgage insurance authoriza- 
tions upon conditions in the building in- 
dustry and upon the national economy: 
Provided, That the aggregate dollar amount 
of the mortgage insurance titles of this act 
prescribed by the President pursuant to 
title IX of this act plus the aggregate dollar 
amount of all increases in mortgage insur- 
ance authorizations under other titles of this 
act prescribed by the President pursuant to 
authority contained in this section shall not 
exceed $1,500,000,000 and shall be available 
only for mortgage insurance with respect to 
housing in critical defense housing areas.” 

Sec. 608. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or Reorganization Plan 22 of 
1950, one of the five or more persons consti- 
tuting the Board of Directors of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs from among the officers or employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec. 609. (a) Section 702 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

“(c) (3) After completion of the project 
the investor must establish in a manner 
satisfactory to the Commissioner that the 
project is free and clear of liens and that 
there are no other outstanding unpaid obli- 
gations contracted in connection with the 
construction of the project, except taxes and 
such other liens and obligations as may be 
approved or prescribed by the Commissioner. 
Debentures issued by the investor which are 
payable out of net income from the project 
and from the benefits of the insurance con- 
tract shall not be construed as ‘unpaid obli- 
gations’ as such term is used in this sub- 
section.” 

(b) Section 707 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: “Nothing contained in this title or 
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any other provision of law shall be construed 
as preventing or restricting an investor from 
assigning, pledging, or otherwise transferring 
or disposing of, subject to rules and regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, any or all rights, 
claims, or other benefits under any insur- 
ance contract made pursuant to this title 
to an assignee, pledgee, or other transferee, 
including the holders (or the trustee for 
such holders) of any debentures issued by 
the investor in connection with the project 
to which such insurance contract relates, 
and the Commissioner is authorized to pay 
claims or issue debentures in accordance 
with the provisions of this section and sec- 
tion 708 of this title to any such assignee, 
pledgee, or other transferee.” 

Sec. 610. Section 713 (n) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof the words “or such lesser amount 
as shall be agreed upon by the investor and 
the Commissioner.” 

Sec, 611. Upon a finding by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator that the 
acquisition of any real property for a de- 
fense installation or industry has resulted, 
or will result, in the displacement of persons 
from their homes on such property, he may 
(notwithstanding any other provision of this 
or any other law) issue regulations pursuant 
to which such persons may be permitted to 
occupy or purchase housing for which credit 
restrictions established pursuant to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 have been re- 
laxed or housing which has been provided 
or assisted under the provisions of this act 
(including amendments to other acts pro- 
vided herein), subject to any conditions or 
requirements that he determines necessary 
for purposes of national defense. 

Sec. 612. Section 713 (0) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the words “and income taxes.” 

Sec. 613. Section 504 of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended by striking out “builder, 
veteran, or other purchaser” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “builder or other seller, or 
the veteran or other purchaser.” 

Sec. 614. (a) Section 512 (b) of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjusiment Act of 1944 is 
amended (1) by striking out clause (C); and 
(2) by striking out “June 30, 1951” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1953.” 

(b) Section 512 (d) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended to read 
as follows: 

„d) The Administrator is authorized to 
sell, and shall offer for sale, to any private 
lending institution evidencing ability to 
service loans, any loan made under this sec- 
tion at a price not less than par; that is, the 
unpaid balance plus accrued interest, and 
may guarantee any loan thus sold subject 
to the same conditions, terms, and limita- 
tions which would be applicable were the 
loan guaranteed under section 501 (b) of 
this title.” 

(c) The first sentence of section 513 (a) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 is amended to read as follows: “For 
the purposes of section 512 of this title, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make available to the 
Administrator such sums not in excess of 
$150,000,000 (plus the amount of any 
funds which may have been deposited to 
the credit of miscellaneous receipts under 
subsections (a) and (c) hereof), as the Ad- 
ministrator shall request from time to time 
except that no sums may be made available 
after July 1, 1953.” 

(d) Section 513 (c) of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1952“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1954.” 

Sec. 615. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall hereafter be included in the 
membership of the National Housing Coun- 
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cil in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or his designee shall not here- 
after be included in the membership of said 
council. 

Sec. 616. During the period from the date 
of the approval of this act to and includ- 
ing the expiration date specified in section 
104 hereof, no project shall be initiated, and 
the income limitations contained in the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, shall not be waived or suspended, 
pursuant to the authorization therefor in 
title II of Public Law 671, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, approved June 28, 1940. 

Sec. 617. Insofar as the provisions of any 
other law are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, the provisions of this act 
shall be controlling. 

Sec. 618. Except as may be otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this act, all powers and 
authorities conferred by this act shall be 
cumulative and additional to and not in 
derogation of any powers and authorities 
otherwise existing. Notwithstanding any 
other evidence of the intention of Congress, 
it is hereby declared to be the controlling 
intent of Congress that if any provisions 
of this act, or the application thereof to any 
persons or circumstances, shall be adjudged 
by any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 
pair, or invalidate the remainder of this act 
or its application to other persons and cir- 
cumstances, but shall be confined in its 
operation to the provisions of this act or the 
application thereof to the persons and cir- 
cumstances directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. 


Mr. SPENCE (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of 
title VI may be dispensed with and that 
the title be open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to offer at page 59 
to section 603, subsection B. That will 
be in order immediately upon the read- 
ing of the committee amendment, will 
it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so un- 
derstands. 

The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 58, strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 20 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 602. Section 605 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 is amended by striking 
out the period in the first sentence and in- 
sering in lieu thereof the following: ‘: And 
provided further, That no more than 6 per- 
cent down payment shall be required in 
connection with the loan on any home guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration pur- 
suant to the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, and the cost of which 
home does not exceed $12,000.’” 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENTON: Page 
58, line 21, after 602.“, insert “(a)”, and on 
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page 59, after line 3, insert the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) The Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, is further amended by adding 
after section 605 the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 606, Not more than 20 percent down 
payment shall be required pursuant to sec- 
tion 602 or section 605 of this act in con- 
nection with the loan on any home not 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration 
and the transaction price of which home 
does not exceed $12,000 nor more than 10 
percent in connection with any such loan on 
any home the transaction price of which 
does not exceed $10,000. The term of any 
loan referred to in the preceding sentence 
or in the last proviso of section 605 shall 
not be required to be less than 25 years.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana offer his amendment as an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DENTON. Yes; it follows in that 
point in the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think it is 
properly an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. DENTON. It does amend the 
committee amendment in that it gives 
them 25 years in both cases to make the 
payments. There is no limitation on 
time as far as the veterans’ payments 
are concerned. You provide 6 percent 
for a down payment on a house under 
$12,000, but you do not provide any time 
limit. To that exent, it is not an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, but 
it follows the committee amendment in- 
asmuch as he committee amendment is 
at section A and this is section B. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
similar to that which was introduced 
when the Defense Production Act was 
before the House. It liberalizes regula- 
tion X and provides that not more than 
10 percent shall be required as down pay- 
ment on a house costing less than 
$10,000 and not more than 20 percent on 
a house costing $12,000. A man is given 
25 years in which to make payments, 
The reason I have offered this amend- 
ment is because the ordinary working- 
man, the man with a limited income, 
cannot buy a home under the present 
regulations, particularly regulation. X. 
As I said, this was adopted in the House 
when the Defense Production Act was 
before the House. In the conference 
report it was stricken out, and the com- 
mittee said this would be considered with 
this bill. 

Under regulation X they permit a 
down payment of 10 percent on a house 
under $5,000. I do not know why they 
said $5,000, because you cannot buy any 
house for $5,000. The amount is gradu- 
ated. It is 50 percent on a house that 
costs $25,000. On a $12,000 house it is 
25.8 percent. The ordinary house costs 
about $10,000 today. Under regulation 
X you would have to pay down $2,300. 
The ordinary workingman, the man with 
limited means, does not have that kind 
of money. Under my amendment he is 
only required to pay down $1,000. 
Under the old FHA regulation, while 
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they were graduated the same way, the 
amount was much less. Under FHA, on 
a $9,000 house a purchaser only had to 
pay $950. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. Would that result in a 
second trust? 

Mr. DENTON. Ido not think it would 
result in any second trust or anything 
else. It only deals with regulation X. 

Mr, SPENCE. Do you think a builder 
would take that contract on a 10-percent 
down payment? 

Mr. DENTON. This amendment does 
not specify what anybody shall accept 
as a down payment, but it does mean 
that the Government is not putting the 
brakes on. You would still have to get 
your own loan. 

Mr. SPENCE. It provides for a 10- 
percent down payment? 

Mr. DENTON. It provides for a 10- 
percent down payment on houses cost- 
ing $10,000 or under, 

Mr. SPENCE. Do you think you can 
get a conventional builder to build with 
a 10-percent down payment? 

Mr. DENTON. If you cannot get one 
you are not hurt. There is no need of 
having this regulation X. There is no 
law that you can pass that will make 
anybody loan any money. 

Mr. SPENCE. Would not that result 
in a second mortgage or probably a third 
one? The builder will not grant a mort- 
gage covering the balance, 

Mr. DENTON. No; I do not think it 
will, Regulation X is not for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, FORD. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Indiana. I 
think it is an excellent amendment. It 
is one that is greatly needed in areas 
where thére is an opportunity to build 
low-cost housing, anywhere from $10,000 
down. The 10-percent proviso for the 
down payment is greatly needed and will 
do a great deal to expedite your low- 
cost housing program. I had a Similar 
amendment on the Clerk’s desk. In view 
of the gentleman’s amendment, rather 
than offering it as a substitute, I will 
wholeheartedly support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to commend 
the gentleman also. He might assure the 
gentleman from Kentucky that a 10- 
percent margin would produce houses 
without a second mortgage. 

Mr. DENTON. A small percentage is 
required under FHA in some cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for two additional 
minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As I understand it, 
this places a ceiling that they shall not 
charge over 10-percent down payment 
on a house that costs $10,000 or less. 

Mr. DENTON. No. This amendment 
means that regulation X is relaxed so 
that no more than 10 percent would be 
required on a house costing $10,000 or 
less; regulation X requires a great deal 
more. 

I am a strong advocate of this bill. I 
have always supported public housing. 
I realize there is a need for it, but it 
seems to me it is much better to encour- 
age a man to own his own home. He 
will make improvements and he is a bet- 
ter citizen. He has a real stock in 
America. I think home ownership is a 
great antidote to socialism and com- 
munism. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is a good amendment, 
provided it will not prevent the national 
mortgage insurance being applied to this 
particular building project. I would 
support the gentleman’s amendment if 
I could have assurance from a member 
of the committee that this does not con- 
travene existing regulations. It might 
supersede them, which require a mini- 
mum of 12% percent before they can be 
insured 


Mr. DENTON. Under the FHA, of 
course, the scale is graduated. Gener- 
ally it requires no smaller down payment 
than does regulation X. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman’s 
intention is that they shall have the 
same insurance that they would have 
had anyway? 

Mr. DENTON. Yes. I say this as an 
advocate of public housing, which I have 
always supported: I do not think it is 
logical to put the brakes on the con- 
struction of private dwelling houses at 
the same time that we are carrying out 
a public housing program in many places 
in this country. This is a defense meas- 
ure, I know. 

There are Many communities which 
are now converting from peacetime in- 
dustries to war work. These areas could 
not now be called critical areas—in a 
sense they are distress areas. There is 
a housing shortage in these communi- 
ties, and when the war work starts, it 
will be much more critical. Then there 
will be a great demand for housing, and 
probably for public housing. We re- 
member some of the houses of this na- 
ture that were built during the last war. 
It does not seem logical to me that the 
Government should restrict the building 
of these homes at the present time, and 
then in a short time start a public- 
housing program. 

Comparatively little scarce material 
goes into a home, and no more scarce 
materials go into a private home than 
would go into public housing. 

Last year, 1,400,000 housing units were 
built, and I have been advised that reg- 
ulation X was devised for the purpose of 
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limiting the number built this year to 
800,000 housing units. It takes consid- 
erable time to plan and start the con- 
struction of a house, and, at the time 
this regulation was issued, the building 
industry had a large backlog of con- 
tracts for the construction of homes. 
But, since this regulation has been in 
effect, the number of housing units 
started each month has progressively 
decreased, and unless this regulation is 
modified, it appears that the number of 
housing units constructed in this coun- 
try will be much less than 800,000 this 
year. 

In the first 6 months of this year, the 
number of private-housing units started 
decreased 26 percent from the number 
started in the same period last year. 
And, during June of this year, the num- 
ber of housing units started fell 39 per- 
cent below the June, 1950, starts. I have 
no final figures for July, but estimates 
for the month just ended showed that 
private-housing starts for July, 1951, 
would go down to only 49 percent of the 
units begun in July of last year. 

The bad feature about this is that the 
decline has been in the number of starts 
of moderate or cheaper-priced homes. 
The man who can afford to buy a $25,- 
000 house finds it much easier to pay 
50 percent down, than a man who buys 
a $10,000 house, will find it when he 
must pay 23 percent down. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to oppose 
this amendment because naturally there 
is an inclination on everyone’s part to 
see that homes are built wherever possi- 
ble and wherever they are needed in the 
country. But let me point out that 
everyone realizes that we are in a de- 
fense economy and we are faced with 
certain problems under that defense 
economy that are not normal in a reg- 
ular economy. A lot has been said about 
Government housing, and I think there 
are a lot of people who hold very grave 
doubts about encouraging Government 
housing. But here we are in a period 
where there is a limited amount of mort- 
gage money that is necessary to finance 
housing, and if it goes into nondefense 
building it cannot go into homes in de- 
fense areas where it is needed. That 
money ought not to be encouraged to go 
into other areas. It should be chan- 
neled into those areas where housing is 
necessary, for if that mortgage money is 
being used in nondefense areas then we 
have a lack of mortgage money in the 
defense areas and the private builder 
cannot build defense housing in those 
critical areas. So we then create needs 
and pressures for Government housing 
in those defense areas. 

Furthermore, we have a scarcity of 
steel, copper, and aluminum, metals 
that are necessary in home building 
programs. If this scarce material goes 
into nondefense areas then we are lim- 
iting very severely the defense housing 
in our war effort. 

A third fact: that under the gentle- 
man’s amendment we are providing 
more liberal credit financing at 10 per- 
cent down payment than we ever had 
under FHA financing in peacetime, be- 
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tween 1945 and 1950. We are going 
overboard. FHA’s down payment re- 
quirement on a $10,000 home was 124 
percent. The gentleman’s amendment 
provides only 10 percent, making credit 
more available now in this time of in- 
flation than it was during the normal 
years between 1945 and 1950. 

So upon the basis first of trying to 
minimize Government housing in de- 
fense areas; second, using scarce steel, 
copper, and aluminum for nondefense 
housing; and third, making more liberal 
credit terms in these inflationary times 
than we had between 1945 and 1949, 
this amendment should be defeated. 

We must not have more liberal credit 
now than we had back in 1945 to 1949. 
We had at that time a 12½ percent 
down payment; now under this amend- 
ment we would liberalize that to re- 
quire only a 10 percent down payment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The C The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Tackett] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it would be a serious mistake to 
vote against this amendment for the 
simple reason that it does just as the 
gentleman from California has said; it 
liberalizes and makes easier the possibil- 
ity of people buying their own homes in 
this country. If we do not encourage 
individual initiative in this field the Gov- 
ernment will take our home ownership. 

You say this amendment will liberalize 
credit and thereby allow more money to 
go into the inflationary stream, we will 
call it. It is a strange thing to me that 
every time you get ready to clamp down 
on credit you clamp down on the small- 
est people in the United States of Amer- 
ica. You never do anything to try to 
curb or control the credits of big business 
in this country. Any person with more 
than $2,500 to spend at any one time is 
not confronted with one control on the 
statute books; but if he is trying to buy 
something, and he has very little with 
which to buy it, and, therefore, needs to 
adopt the installment plan, and he is a 
Poor man, then, of course, he is curbed 
by every kind of restriction that is known 
to a legislative body. 

This is true of regulation W and reg- 
ulation X. The proposed amendment 
merely affords the people of this country 
an opportunity to visualize the possibil- 
ity of owning a home without the Gov- 
ernment having to build it for them. 

I think that this body made a drastic 
mistake a while ago when it voted for 
the Cole amendment. Title IV is the 
best portion of this whole piece of legis- 
lation for people who do not believe in 
socialistic housing; still I notice that 
most of you who advocate the private 
ownership of homes voted for the Cole 
amendment. I want to ask each and 
everyone of you to please read title IV 
before you string along with the Cole 
amendment when afforded an opportu- 
nity to cast your record vote on it in 
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just a few minutes. That title is for the 
purpose of prohibiting these shysters 
from going into a defense area, as they 
did in South Carolina, and buying up the 
land and selling it to the Government at 
an exorbitant price. That title also af- 
fords the individuals who will occupy 
those homes an opportunity to eventu- 
ally have the right and privilege of own- 
ing title to that property. Under other 
public-housing legislation that we have 
been confronted with, the occupant may 
live in the house from now on and never 
own title to it. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Under title IV 
the Government takes title. There is 
no provision whereby the Government 
must sell the land to the private owner. 
What will happen under title IV, if it is 
a part of the law, will be that all of your 
town planning will be done by the Gov- 
ernment as well as the ownership of real 
estate under these houses. That is why 
we oppose that proposition. It has 
nothing to do with the individual home 
owner and will not help him. 

Mr. TACKETT. Concerning town 
planning, I would agree with the gentle- 
man if it were not for the fact that this 
title IV provides houses in an area where 
there are no houses and where the Gov- 
ernment has need to locate people to 
carry on the defense program. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I subscribe to 
everything the gentleman has said, and 
I want to be identified with him in the 
speech he has just made. In reference 
to this recent argument that the gentle- 
man from Kansas made, may I say that 
all the financing in this title is financing 
for the purchase of homes and for the 
building of homes by private contracts, 
therefore the Government will not be 
able to keep the land; it would have to 
let the land go with the house, if a pri- 
vate contractor built it and a private 
purchaser purchased it. 

Mr. TACKETT. That is right. It is 
the only title in this whole piece of legis- 
lation affording any possibility to the 
individual eventually owning the home 
which he occupies while repaying the 
cost of construction. 

Now here comes the Denton amend- 
ment that also affords the people in this 
country an opportunity to own their own 
homes for a change. There is opposi- 
tion to that amendment which would 
encourage people to own homes and to 
get away from this idea that the Gov- 
ernment need furnish all our necessities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Denton] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pages 59, line 7 strike out “amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section 611:” and insert 
“amended, is hereby amended— 

“(a) by repealing the following provisos at 
the end of section 604 thereof: ‘: And pro- 
vided further, That with respect to any 
temporary housing under the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator the maximum rental shall 
be that in effect on April 1, 1949, unless the 
Housing Expediter shall approve a petition 
for an increase in accordance with the fair 
net operating income formula in effect from 
time to time under the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, on grounds of hard- 
ship to the landlord: Provided, That if such 
housing is not in an area where rent control 
is in effect at the time pursuant to that act, 
an increase may be granted by the Adminis- 
trator on the basis of such formula’; 

“(by by inserting ‘plus 100 percent of such 
value,’ in clause (2) of section 605 (b) there- 
of immediately following ‘Government’s in- 
terest therein,’; and 

“(c) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sections 611 and 612.“ 


Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 59, line 21, after the words “plus 100 
percent of such value”, insert the words 
“Provided further, That in determining the 
amount of increase in future payments, upon 
the request of the owner of the land, a 
reappraisal shall be made, based upon the 
currently prevailing level of land values 
throughout the area.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
hopeful that this will be considered a 
noncontroversial amendment. I have 
discussed it with the Members of the 
minority side of the committee and they 
say there is no objection to it on their 
part and I hope the same position will 
be taken by the majority Members. 

The situation very briefly is this: 
Under the original Act at page 20, where 
the full wording appears, it says that the 
Administrator is authorized, upon con- 
tracting for land upon which to build 
these houses, to determine the rent which 
shall be paid for that land in the follow- 
ing manner: The property is appraised. 
The lowest appraisal is taken, and then 
the rent is to produce a 6-percent return 
on that value after taxes. 

Now in the bill before us, at the posi- 
tion where I offer the amendment, the 
Administrator is authorized to increase 
this rent because of changed conditions, 
but the Administrator is given the 
authority to raise it or not to raise it at 
his own volition, to raise it to any 
amount, but not to exceed twice the 
amount which would be up to 12 percent 
on the earlier appraisal. It seems to me, 
because conditions have changed in 
various parts of the country, that we 
should put this upon a little more under- 
standable basis, and I have offered the 
amendment to say that in these cases 
the owner of the land may request a new 
appraisal based upon the current value 
of the land, and that is all that the 
amendment does. 

I think it is very simple, and I hope 
it will be adopted. 
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Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. McKINNON. Under the language 
adopted we provide for a 12-percent re- 
turn upon this land based upon a 1941- 
42 appraisal, depending upon the time 
when the land was taken over by the 
Government, with the idea of giving the 
landowner a true 6-percent income re- 
turn upon the present valuation. Now, 
you would not propose that the new ap- 
praisal would yield to the landowner the 
12-percent return upon the current ap- 
praisal? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In that case, obvi- 
ously, the owner would not ask for an 
appraisal if the proposal offered by the 
Administrator was satisfactory. But, 
the gentleman knows as well as I do 
that in various parts of the country, 
and even in various parts of the State 
that he and I represent, increases in 
the values of land have varied greatly. 
Therefore, there is no hard-and-fast 
rule you can give an Administrator to 
apply to such conditions. I am suggest- 
ing that in a case where there is not 
a satisfactory arrangement between the 
Administrator and the owner, the owner 
may ask for a reappraisal of the land 
on the basis of the present values, 

Mr. McKINNON. Under the gentle- 
man’s amendment, what would the land- 
owner receive in return percentagewise 
on the new appraisal? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Whatever is provided 
for in the act, which I think would be 
6 percent after taxes, on the appraised 
value. 

Mr. McKINNON. No; let me correct 
the gentleman. Under the present lan- 
guage of the bill he is to receive 12 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the prop- 
erty. If you change that appraised 
value and modernize it and bring it up 
to date, he will be getting 12 percent on 
the new appraisal, which will be an ab- 
normal and excessive return. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not agree with 
the gentleman that is what would hap- 
pen. I agreed that would be a per- 
missive provision in the bill for the 
Administrator. If the owner of the 
land was satisfied, he would not ask 
for a reappraisal. I am of the belief 
that the owner of the land is entitled 
to an appraisal of his land on the basis 
of the current value, not upon the basis 
of values which existed as much as 5 
or 6 years ago, when values are very 
rapidly changing. Values have changed 
more rapidly in the gentleman’s own city 
than almost any other city of California. 

Mr. McKINNON. Does not the gen- 
tleman have another amendment he in- 
tends to offer that would require this to 
be a mandatory payment? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I have one prepared, 
but I thought it was fairer to the Gov- 
ernment to offer the one I am offering 
now. Ihave no intention of offering the 
other one if this is accepted. 

Mr. McKINNON. Does the gentleman 
intend that on the new appraisal the 
landowner shall receive a 6-percent re- 
turn or a 12-percent return? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. According to the act, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
EIN NON] tells me, that will be increased 
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that wording. I take the gentleman’s 


word for it, but I cannot read that into 
the act. Therefore, if the gentleman 
is correct, upon a new appraisal, if re- 
quested by the owner and not otherwise, 
I take the gentleman’s word that the 
return would be 12 percent after taxes. 

Mr. McKINNON. I want to make a 
correction, The bill does not require a 
mandatory 12 percent. It is permissive. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is what I 
thought. 

Mr, McKINNON. I have discussed 
this thing in committee considerably 
because there is an injustice at the 
present time with the landowner making 
6 percent on a 1941 appraisal. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is the situation. 

Mr. McKINNON. The Public Housing 
Administrator and the H and HFA office 
want to get away from making a new 
appraisal on account of the cost 
those appraisals involve. Therefore, we 
worked out a compromise situation as 
outlined in the bill, that taking the old 
appraisal and putting a 12-percent re- 
turn on it just about equalizes the thing 
and saves the public considerable money 
on new appraisals. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, but the gentle- 
man leaves it to the Administrator 
whether he shall make it 6 percent or 
12 percent or anything in between, 

Mr, McKINNON. I would be glad to 
amend that to make it a mandatory 12 
percent on the old appraisal, in order 
to save the Government money in mak- 
ing all these new appraisals. Added up, 
it would be about as broad as it is long. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the members of 
the committee on that side accept a 
mandatory provision? 

Mr. McKINNON. I think the com- 
mittee would accept that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the members on 
this side accept a mandatory provision? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. That is all 
right with us. 

Mr. McKINNON. A mandatory pro- 
vision of 12 percent on the old appraisal. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment, and I offer instead amend- 
ment No. 2, which is a mandatory pro- 
vision that the Administrator must in- 
crease all present rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the further amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: Page 
59, after line 25, add a new subsection (d): 

“(d) By striking out the words ‘is author- 
ized’ in section 605, subsection (b) 2, fol- 


lowing ‘the Administrator’ and substituting 
the word ‘shail’.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the committee amendment as amended. 
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The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 60, line 10, strike out “interest,’” and 
insert in lieu thereof “interest.”; and after 
line 10 insert the following: 

“Sec. 612. In order to assure the maximum 
utilization of such housing for defense pur- 
poses, the Administrator, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this or any other law 
except provisions hereafter enacted expressly 
in amendment hereof, is authorized to estab- 
lish income limitations for occupancy of any 
housing held by him under this act and, 
giving consideration to the ability of such 
tenants to obtain other housing accommoda- 
tions, to require tenants, admitted to occu- 
pancy prior to the establishment of such 
income limitations and who have incomes 
in excess of limitations established by him, 
to vacate such housing.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 63, strike out line 3 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “authorization pre- 
scribed by the President with respect to.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 63, beginning in line 9, strike out “and 
shall be available only for mortgage insur- 


ance with respect to housing in critical 
defense housing areas.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 63, line 20, strike out “(3).” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hoped to complete 
this bill tonight. When we are in the 
House, I intend to ask unanimous con- 
sent to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow. I 
had hoped that we might meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow, but a committee situ- 
ation has arisen so that is not possible. 
Then I intend to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the House meet at 10 o’clock 
on Friday. When the rule on the ECA 
bill comes up for consideration, in ac- 
cordance with an understanding which 
I hope will be carried out, instead of 
providing for 1 day of general debate, 
an amendment will be offered to provide 
for 4 hours general debate so that with 
4 hours general debate tomorrow, we 
might have time to begin the reading of 
the bill for amendment under the 5-min- 
ute rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Did 
the gentleman say that the House will 
meet at 10 o’clock on Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, 10 o'clock 
on Friday and 11 o’clock tomorrow. It 
is hoped that the ECA bill will be read 
under the 5-minute rule tomorrow, and 
then we will continue right through this 
week on the bill, and meet Saturday 
unless the bill can be disposed of on 
Friday. 


was 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I was not sure whether 
the committee situation to which the 
majority leader referred was with ref- 
erence to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. I have been directed by 
the Chairman later in the day to ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
may have permission to sit during the 
first hour of general debate tomorrow. 
That might alter the plan somewhat, if 
the gentleman might want to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has information that I do 
not possess at this time, but I think it 
will be better to let it go at 11 o’clock 
tomorrow and 10 on Friday, with the un- 
derstanding that in the reduction of 
debate from 6 hours to 4 hours we would 
be rather liberal under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And we will go 
into tomorrow evening somewhat and 
not get through too early. 

Now, when we get back into the House, 
as I understand it, unless some other 
amendments are adopted which in the 
judgment of the chairman of the com- 
mittee should be subject to a roll call, 
there will be two roll calls. One is on 
the termination dates. I understand 
that unanimous consent will be asked 
that they all be considered en bloc, rath- 
er than having separate roll calls on 
each of the change of dates. The other 
is in connection with striking out title IV. 

It seems to me that the termination 
date of 1952, June 30, will have a serious 
effect on the real effectiveness of this bill, 
and I hope that when the bill gets back 
into the House the House in its wisdom 
will reject that amendment and adopt 
the provisions as reported by the com- 
miee, the termination date being June 

0, 1953. 

Title IV involves $10,000,000, and, in 
my opinion, is a matter of concern to 
many sections of our country, and it 
seems to me that is a very important 
provision. Itis vitally important in con- 
nection with very significant projects 
and activities going on in connection 
with our national defense. I hope that 
when we get back into the House the 
amendment to strike out title IV will be 
defeated, and that title IV will remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. There has been some 
suggestion earlier about the possibility 
of taking up the rule on the Foreign Aid 
bill this evening. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. That would 
not be fair to the membership of the 
House. I think we can take that up 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
yield further to permit me to say that 
while he expressed the hope that these 
two amendments will be defeated, I ex- 
press the hope that they shali not be 
defeated. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman to say that, andI 
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know my friend, who is a good and fair 
fighter, will not be greatly disappointed 
if both of them are defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not take this 
time to discuss title IV except that the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Tackett] 
and the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Patman] in a colloquy about title IV 
seemed to have a misunderstanding with 
respect to the application of this pro- 
posal. In the discussion the gentleman 
from Arkansas was talking about the fact 
that title IV would provide for housing 
for private individuals. If the gentle- 
man will look at the title itself, it is 
section 401, the President is authorized, 
subject to the limitations of title I, and 
upon a finding by the President in con- 
nection with a defense installation to be 
developed in an isolated or relatively 
isolated area, that housing needed for 
such installation would not otherwise be 
provided when and where required. If 
the housing is not otherwise provided 
when and where required, then title III 
of this law comes into effect, and title 
III provides that the Government only 
shall provide the houses. In other words, 
title IV, which was stricken by the com- 
mittee a while ago, provides for this: 
That in isolated or relatively-isolated 
areas the Government may plan housing 
developments and purchase land for that 
purpose. No place in that title is there 
any provision for the resale of that to any 
private individual. At no place in title 
IV is there provision for the erection of 
a single private house; on the contrary, 
the provision is that the Government 
shall build all the houses under this 
planacd development proposal. That is 
why I have objected to it. I think it is 
generally understood that the title pro- 
vides only for Government-built 
planned housing. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. What about the re- 
volving fund that is to be put into full 
force and effect after these people pur- 
chase these houses from the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. My dear sir, 
there is no provision for the purchase of 
the houses from the Government while 
the war effort, or the defense effort, 
continues. Later on, some years in the 
future, they may possibly purchase them. 
But may I point this out to the gen- 
tleman: We had the same provision in 
the Lanham Act whereby houses might 
be sold to individuals. Some of them 
were sold, but time after time after time 
our committee introduced legislation 
which would require those houses to be 
sold to private individuals; instead a bill 
was later introduced and passed which 
provided that these houses not be sold to 
individuals but transferred to the Public 
Housing Administration. They have 
been transferred to the Public Housing 
Administration; and, in my judgment, 
that is what will happen under this 
particular title. 7 
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Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman will 
admit that there is a possibiilty of the 
houses eventually being owned by the 
occupants who live in the area where 
the defense project is located, No. 1—— 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Let me answer 
that question first. 

Mr. TACKETT. Let me just cover 
these three points and then I will sit 
down and you can talk all the time you 
want to. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas, 
time left. 

Mr. TACKETT. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: Would not the gentleman rather 
see $10,000,000 spent to provide neces- 
sary houses in these locations where 
there are no such facilities than to see 
a bunch of land grabbers go in there 
and build houses and sell them to de- 
fense workers and to the Government 
for 10 times their value,.as they have 
done in the past? 

One more question: Does the gentle- 
man believe that you can socialize the 
housing program in the United States 
with only $10,000,000, the money that 
will provide housing facilities for the 
workers to use during their defense ef- 
forts? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I will start with 
question No. 3 first. Ten million dollars 
is but a drop in the bucket. Both of us 
know that it is but a beginning. Other 
authorizations will increase it to $20,- 
000,000, $30,000,000, $40,000,000 until at 
last no one knows what the amount may 
be. The authorization of $10,000,000 
means nothing. 

Now, as to the gentleman’s first ques- 
tion in which he asked whether or not 
there is some possibility of private indi- 
viduals owning these houses, I will say 
to the gentleman that I do not have com- 
plete and absolute confidence in those 
people who are drawing up socialized 
housing plans, and the gentleman knows 
I do not have that confidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I think it is a 
bare possibility, sir, that a few of these 
houses will get into private hands, in 
possibly 5, 10, or 15 years. I would 
prefer that the houses be built privately 
if possible. Under this law if you ap- 
prove it in title III, the Government can 
condemn land and buy houses; they can 
build houses if they need them. The 
condemnation proceedings will protect 
the Government from gougers“ and 
“racketeers.” So I do not believe that 
title IV in this bill is necessary. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman, be- 
ing a member of this committee, fully 
realizes that this is just about the first 
opportunity we have had in a public 
housing bill for the individual who is 
going to use the house to have an 
opportunity to purchase it. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. If the gentle- 
man feels that way about it that is some- 


If I have any 
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thing I cannot argue against; I am just 
giving him my views about it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. i 

Mr. KEATING. The phrase revolv- 
ing fund” is used to describe this pro- 
gram; but if the houses are not pur- 
chased the money will not go into a 
revolving fund but will remain an obli- 
gation of the United States Government. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. That is right. 

Mr. KEATING. Or any additional 
sum which may hereafter be placed in 
this revolving fund. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I intended to 
imply that in my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed: to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 65, line 20, after the figures 613.“, 
insert (a).“ 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 65, line 25, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“(b) The Housing Act of 1950, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding immediately 
following section 504 a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Sec. 504A. Any veteran who has not 
heretofore availed himself of the benefits of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, for the purpose of acquiring or 
constructing a dwelling to be occupied as a 
home, if otherwise entitled thereto, may 
qualify for a guaranteed housing loan to the 
extent of $7,500, less any sums borrowed by 
such veteran for other than housing pur- 
poses, and on the same terms and condi- 
tions as to amortization and maturity as 
provided for in existing law, or any amend- 
ments thereto'.“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javirs as an 
amendment to the committee amendment; 

On page 66, line 7, after the comma in- 
sert “and any veteran who availed himself 
of such benefits before the increase thereof 
provided for by the Housing Act of 1950.” 

And in line 9 strike out the words “for 
other than housing purposes, and.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, if adopted, would result in 
giving an opportunity to veterans who 
had a cut-off date as of April 20, 1950, 
and could not avail themselves of the 
60 percent, $7,500 veteran’s guaranteed 
housing loan because they had utilized 
some part of the veteran’s housing loan 
availability before then. Members will 
remember that before then such hous- 
ing loan availability was limited to a 
guaranty of 50 percent of the loan or 
$4,000 maximum. It would give those 
veterans the opportunity to get a guar- 
anteed housing loan for the difference 
between what they had guaranteed be- 
fore and $7,500 or 60 percent of the new 
loan, whichever was less—to make such a 
single new housing loan. 


was 


amendment was 
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What the committee amendment does 
is to extend that very same privilege 
which I have described but only to a 
veteran who has availed himself of a 
business or farm loan, not to a veteran 
who has availed himself to some extent 
of a guaranteed home loan. My amend- 
ment is designed to eliminate that dis- 
tinction. 

In the first place, as I said before, 
there was a cut-off date and a veteran 
who had borrowed say $500 on a mort- 
gage loan prior to April 20, 1950, could 
not thereafter borrow more than the 
remainder of $4,000 maximum or 50 per- 
cent of the loan. Whereas a veteran who 
had not already availed himself to some 
extent of his guaranteed housing loan 
privilege could get $7,500 maximum or 
60 percent of a loan, which represented 
a distinct preference so far as he was 
concerned. 

The Veterans’ Administration set 
about to issue some regulation saying 
that in exceptional circumstances a vet- 
eran who had to some extent availed 
himself of his guaranteed housing loan 
privilege might avail himself of the bal- 
ance of $7,500. The Housing Act of 1950 
had used the term “other compelling 
reasons devoid of fault on the part of 
the veteran.” These exceptional cir- 
cumstances were as follows: If he had 
to change his home, and I now refer to 
veterans’ regulations issued on Septem- 
ber 10, 1950, by reason of health or if 
he had to change his home because of 
“loss of employment” or where the vet- 
eran is transferred by his employer, also, 
and I now read, “Such other reasons as 
the Veterans’ Administration finds in in- 
dividual cases to be ‘compelling’, where 
disposal of the property becomes a prac- 
tical necessity due to factors over which 
the veteran had no control.” 

Obviously this regulation is dated. 
For example, veterans have had to give 
up their homes in order to take defense 
jobs—without necessarily losing a job— 
and veterans have had to give up their 
homes when they went into the armed 
services and wanted their families to be 
somewhere near them. These needs will 
continue. 


Because of this new situation which ` 


we are facing today, with a great deal 
of home displacement, the same privilege 
which is afforded to veterans who have 
made a business loan should be given to 
these other veterans. They ought to be 
extended to the veteran who has to 
some extent used his guaranteed home 
loan availability before April 20, 1950, 
as well. 

I point out that there are some 2,500,- 
000 guaranteed housing loans that have 
been made through the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, whereas there are only 
about 140,000 business loans and about 
61,000 farm loans, so that the veterans 

I am talking about represent a much 
luarger class than those already covered 
by the committee’s amendment. 

I think this is equitable, I think it is 
just. I introduced it as H. R. 1014 Jan- 
uary last. I might say that Omar B. 
Ketchum, director, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, has indicated in a letter to 
me, which I will put in the Recorp, that 
he thinks this proposal highly meritori- 
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ous. Also I have a letter from the na- 
tional legislative director of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Francis M. 
Sullivan, promising support. I think it 
is a measure of equality as between vet- 
erans and ought to be enacted at the 
same time we pass this committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: Page 
56, line 14, after the period insert “The 
amendment made by this subsection shall 
be effective as of July 1, 1951.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sp=nce: Page 
66, line 15, and page 67, lines 12 and 15, 
strike out “July 1” in each instance, and 
insert “June 30.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DEANE: On 
page 63, line 11, after “Sec. 608”, insert “(a)” 
and immediately following line 16 insert the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Subparagraph (G) of section 301 (a) 
(1) of the National Housing Act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended by adding before the 
period at the end of said subparagraph the 
following proviso: 

“t: Provided, That this subparagraph 
shall not apply to commitments made by the 
association on or after the effective date of 
this proviso and prior to March 1, 1952, 
which do not exceed $500,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time, if such commitments 
relate to (1) covering defense 
housing programed by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator in an area 
determined by the President or his designee 
to be a critical defense housing area, or (2) 
with respect to which the Federal Housing 
Commissioner has issued a commitment to 
insure pursuant to title VIII of this act, as 
amended, or (3) covering housing intended 
to be made available primarily for families 
who are victims of a catastrophe which the 
President has determined to be a major 
disaster.“ 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think there is much opposition to this 
amendment. It simply does this: In 
May 1950 we passed the Housing Act. 
It was provided that Fannie May, or the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
would not be permitted to give prior 
mortgage commitments. It was pointed 
out yesterday during debate that the 
lending institutions have been unable or 
they have refused to give prior com- 
mitments. My amendment would per- 
mit the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to give prior commitments to 
these three propositions as provided in 
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the amendment: To the programed De- 
fense Housing, to the so-called Wherry- 
Spence Housing, and in the third in- 
stance, to those areas determined by 
the President to be disaster areas. 

There is no need in passing this bill 
unless it is expedited by the adoption of 
this amendment. 

I realize that to a certain extent it 
places the Government in the direct lend- 
ing field, but as indicated on yesterday 
the banks and lending institutions have 
reneged on taking permanent finacing 
in view of the fact that primarily the 
Federal Reserve Board withdrew its 
support of Government bonds at par. 
If we expect to see these great defense 
housing programs carried on, the only 
way it can be possible would be through 
the adoption of this amendment. I 
have before me a list of at least 58 com- 
mitments that have been given to indi- 
vidual sponsors in 20 different States. 
The contractors and sponsors are un- 
able to find permanent financing. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust the 
committee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I realize the neces- 
sity for loans to carry out the building 
program. I want to do everything I 
can to stimulate that program, How- 
ever, I do not feel that I can be for this 
amendment under the circumstances. 

I would be very glad to have the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency con- 
sider this matter. I realize that the 
banks have not loaned money to the 
builders, possibly because they would 
have to monetize some of their securities 
which were a little below par, and pos- 
sibly for other reasons. 

This is a stimulation of private enter- 
prise. I am wondering whether private 
enterprise is really private enterprise 
if it has to be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment to this extent. 

We this afternoon have refused to au- 
thorize an expenditure of $10,000,000 to 
prevent racketeering by builders in iso- 
lated areas. We also refused to author- 
ize an appropriation and a limitation on 
an appropriation of $75,600,000 for 
homes and $100,000,000 for building fa- 
cilities in critical housing areas. Now 
we would authorize FNMA to buy a half 
billion dollars of securities at the same 
time the loan is insured by FHA. May- 
be we need this, but I do think it ought 
to be submitted to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for consideration, 
because it is a very important thing, 
These expenditures go into the Budget, 
and it may be more difficult to balance 
our Budget at this time of high expend- 
itures. 

I realize the pressure for this and I 
realize the futility of anything I might 
say, but I want to go on record in re- 
gard to this matter and say to the House 
that I believe the committee ought to 
consider this as a separate piece of legis- 
lation and make a report upon it and 
give you our views after mature deliber- 
ation and consideration. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentile- 
man from North Carolina. 
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Mr. DEANE. I feel that the House 
should know that there is no need for 
passing this legislation unless finances 
are available to carry it along. At the 
present time the banks have not taken 
any of this financing. Unless this 
amendment is adopted, 58 projects rep- 
resenting 17 to 20 thousand units for the 
military and also the defense workers 
will be completely stopped. They are 
stopped now. 

Mr. SPENCE. I realize that. I real- 
ize the futility of what I am saying. I 
am just crying down the wind. But I 
wonder where socialism stops and pri- 
vate enterprise commences. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to assure the 
chairman that any time he wants to 
start constructing a bulwark to stop so- 
cialism, I will help him. I certainly see 
no point in tying that flag to the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

There is no expenditure of a billion 
dollars. The Department will tell the 
contractors verbally that they will take 
these securities, but under the law as 
written, they cannot put it in writing. 


That leaves the bank hanging up by 


the ears, if the bank furnishes the money 
for the contractor to go and build the 
housing project. That is actually what 
has happened. I know of two bases 
where they need some 2,000 houses very 
much. They want to construct those 
houses and they are stopped dead still 
now, and there is not a chance of a 
single one being constructed. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I have no doubt that 
if the Government assumes all the risk, 
and enterprise gets all the profit, then 
they will go right along. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is a very nice 
crack, I will say to the gentleman. - I do 
. not know whether the gentleman has 
ever had any banking or business ex- 
perience, but if he did, I do not believe 
he spent much of his energy unless he 
was making some kind of a profit. 

Mr. SPENCE. I realize that. 

Mr. BARDEN. Certainly, and there is 
no need to say something ugly about 
private business or private enterprise. 

Mr. SPENCE. I never had the Gov- 
ernment subsidize me. I was once con- 
nected with a bank, but I never had the 
Government subsidize me. 

Mr. BARDEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that he has advocated the subsi- 
dization by Government of a thousand 
things to every one that I have. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is just what Iam 
talking about. When I advocate put- 
ting a roof over some fellow’s head who 
cannot do it for himself, they say that 
is socialism. I wonder just where so- 
cialism starts. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not know. The 
gentleman ought to be more of an au- 
thority on that than I am. 

Mr. SPENCE. No; I am not. I do 
not know any more about it than the 
gentleman does. 

Mr. BARDEN. It certainly is no skin 
off my neck if you do not do this, but 
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” there is no need to pass a law to con- 


struct these houses unless you imple- . 


ment it with some kind of machinery 
to go along. I say to you, there are some 
2,000 houses that are stopped dead still 
right now because these people in the 
department will tell them verbally they 


will take the bonds, but they say they 
programs authorized by this act or any other 
act amended hereby, and to review the prog- 


cannot put it in writing. The contractor 
tells the banker verbally, and the banker 


` says “We cannot present a matter ver- 


bally to the board of directors. They 


would like to have it in writing.“ It is a 
perfectly absurd thing. It is not going 


to cost the Government a single extra 
dollar, and the Chairman knows that it 
is not going to cost the Government a 
dollar. It is simply providing for a 
financial arrangement to make it work. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DEANE. I will say to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that it is my 
opinion that, if this amendment is 
adopted, it is going to force the financial 
market to come in here and take over 
these construction loans. 

Mr. BARDEN. Of course, they will 
do it. It will expedite the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DEANE) there 
were ayes 125, noes 42. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk reac as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wotcorr: On 
page 56, line 14, strike out 1953 and sub- 
stitute 1952“, and on page 66, line 15, 
strike out “1953” and substitute “1952.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this amendment has been sufi- 
ciently explained in connection with 
similar amendments heretofore offered, 
and I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SPENCE. This conforms to the 
amendments previously adopted? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. In 
two instances. I put the two of them 
together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wo tcotrT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: At 
page 56, after line 10, insert a new section to 
be known as section 601, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 601. (a) There is hereby established 
& joint congressional committee to be known 


as the Joint Committee on Defense Hous- 


ing (hereinafter referred to as the commit- 
tee), to be composed of 10 members as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Five members who are members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the Senate, three from the majority and two 
from the minority party, to be appointed 
by the chairman of the committee; and 

“(2) Five members who are members of 


the Committee on Banking and Currency ort 


the House of Representatives, three from the 
majority and two from the minority party, 


to be appointed by the chairman of the com- 


mittee. 
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“A vacancy in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original selection. The committee shall 


| elect a chairman and a vice chairman from 


among its members, one of whom shall be 
a Member of the Senate and the other a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
“(b) It shall be the function of the com- 
mittee to make a continuous study of the 


ress achieved in the execution and adminis- 
tration of such programs. Upon request, the 
committee shall aid the standing commit- 
tees of the Congress having legislative juris- 
diction over any part of the programs au- 
thorized by this act; and it shall make a re- 
port to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from time to time, concerning 
the results of its studies, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable. 
Any department, official, or agency admin- 
istering any of such programs, shall, at the 
request of the committee, consult with the 


committee, from time to time, with respect 
to their activities under this act. 


“(c) The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places, to require by subpena (to 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man or vice chairman of the committee) or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 


and documents, to administer such oaths, 


to take such testimony, to procure such 
printing and binding, and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The provisions of sections 
102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
shall apply in case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this subsection. 

“(d) The committee is e ned to ap- 
point and, without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, fix the com- 
pensation of such experts, consultants, 
technicians, and organizations thereof, and 
clerical and stenographic assistants as it 
deems necessary and advisable. 

“(e) The expenses of the committee under 
this section, which shall not exceed $50,000 
in any fiscal year, shall be paid one-half from 
the contingent fund of the Senate and one- 
half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives upon vouchers signed by 
their chairman or vice chairman. Disburse- 
ments to pay such expenses shall be made 
by the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
out of the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, such contingent fund to be 
reimbursed from the contingent fund of the 
Senate in the amount of one-half of disburse- 
ments so made without regard to any other 
provision of law.” 

Renumber each of the subsequent sections 
accordingly. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
surely germane to the bill. This is a 
committee to act as a watchdog com- 
mittee for the program established by 
this very bill. The language is exactly 
the same as that adopted in connection 
with the Defense Production Act, ex- 
cept that this is limited to this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I hope the 
amendment is not germane. If it is, 
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germane, I would like to vote on it right 
away. What in the world would a watch- 
dog committee do with this bill? 

| The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
makes an appropriation, and for that 
reason would not be germane to the 
pending bill. ‘ 

The point of order is sustained. 

Under the rule, the Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gorr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 349) to assist the provision of housing 
and community facilities and services 
required in connection with the national 
defense, pursuant to House Resolution 
384, he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 
| The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 


a separate vote on the Cole amendment . 


striking out title IV and on the Wolcott 
amendments changing the date of the 
act. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Wolcott amendments may be considered 
en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on, any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The other amendments were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Wolcott amendments. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. WOLCOTT: 

Page 5, line 24, strike out 1953“ and in- 


sert 1952.“ — 


Page 6, line 16, strike out 1953“ and in- 
sert. 1952.“ 

Page 6, line 18, strike out 1953“ and in- 
sert 1952.“ 

Page 56, line 14, strike out 1953“ and in- 
sert 1952.“ 

Page 66, line 15, strike out 1953“ and in- 
sert 1952.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 184, nays 188, answering 
“present” 1, not voting 59, as follows: 


{Roll No, 160] 
YEAS—184 

Aandahl Bender Chiperfield 
Abernethy Berry Church 
Adair Betts Clevenger 
Allen, Calif, Bishop Cole, Kans, 
Allen, II. Blackney Cole, N. Y. 
Andersen, Boggs, Del. Colmer 

H. Carl Bolton Corbett 
Anderson, Calif.Bow Cotton 
Andresen, Bramblett Cox 

August H. Bray Crawford 
Angell Brooks Crumpacker 
Arends Brown, Ohio Cunningham 
Auchincloss Brownson Curtis, Mo. 

Budge Curtis, Nebr. 
Bakewell Bush Dague 
Barden Butler Davis, Ga. 
Bates, Mass. Byrnes, Wis. Davis, Wis. 
er Canfield Dempsey 

Belcher Chenoweth Denny 


Devereux 


Abbitt 
Addonizio 


Burton 


, Kans. 
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Taylor Walter Withrow 
‘Thomas Watts Yates 
Thompson, Tex. Wickersham Zablocki 
Thornberry Wier 
Trimble Willis 

ANSWERED PRESENT“—1 

Johnson 
NOT VOTING—59 
Albert Fisher Sabath 
Allen, La Gordon Sadlak 
Armstrong Hall, Saylor 
Baring Edwin Arthur Scott, Hardie 
Hébert Scott, 
Bennett, Mich. Hedrick Hugh D., Jr, 
Boggs, Hess Sikes 
Breen Hinshaw Simpson, III. 
Brehm Jenison Smith, Kans, 
Buckley Kearns Taber 
Buffett McDonough Vinson 
Busbey McGregor Welch 
Chatham Mason Werdel 
Coudert Morris Wheeler 
Davis, Tenn Morrison Whitaker 
DeGraffenried Morton Williams, Miss. 
ham Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga. 

Eaton O’Konski Woodruff 
Ellsworth Powell Yorty 
Elston Preston 
Engle Rivers 


So the amendments were rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Morrison against. 
Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. Whitaker 


against. 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Buckley 
against. 

Mr. Elston for, with Mr. deGraffenried 
against. 


Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Chatham against, 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr, 
Albert against. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Yorty 
against. 

Mr. Werdel for, with Mr. Preston against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Vinson against. 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois for, with Mr. John- 
son against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Williams for, with Hedrick against. 

Mr. Jenison for, with Mr. Welch against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Boggs of Loul- 
siana against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Buffett for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas for, with Mr. Sabath 
against. 

Mr. Beall for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Allen of Louisiana 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rivers with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall, 
Mr. Breen with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Bennett. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
“nay.” I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Smumpson, who 
would have voted “yea” had he been 
present. He is not present, and, there- 
fore, I withdraw my vote and answer 
“Present.” 

Mr. Manon changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cores of Kan- 
sas; On page 49, following line 16, strike out 
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all of title IV, down to and including line 9 


on page 53. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE and Mr. HALLECK de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 175, nays 199, not voting 58, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 161] 
YEAS—175 
Aandahl Fernandez 
Abernethy rd 
Adair Gamble 
Allen, Calif. Gathings 
Allen, III. Gavin 
Andersen, George 
H, Carl Golden 
Anderson, Calif.Goodwin 
Andresen, Graham 
August H. Gross 
Arends Gwinn 
Auchincloss Hale 
Ayres Hall 
Bakewell Leonard W. 
Bates, Mass. Halleck 
Beamer Harden 
Belcher Harrison, Wyo. 
ey 
Betts Herlong 
Bishop Herter 
Blackney Hill 
Boggs, Del. Hillings 
Bonner Hoeven 
Bow Hoffman, Ill. 
Bramblett Hoffman, Mich. 
Bray Hope 
Brown, Ohio Horan 
Brownson Hunter 
Budge Jackson, Calif. 
Burleson James 
Bush Jarman 
Butler Jenkins 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen 
Chenoweth Jonas 
Chiperfiela Jones, 
Church Woodrow W. 
Clevenger Kean 
Cole, Kans. Kearney 
Cole, N. Y. Keating 
Colmer ' Kersten, Wis. 
Cotton Kilburn 
Cox Latham 
Crawford LeCompte 
Crumpacker Lovre 
Cunningham McConnell 
Curtis, Mo. McCulloch 
Curtis, Nebr. McVey 
Dague Mack, Wash. 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Iowa 
Davis, Wis. Martin, Mass. 
Dempsey Meader 
Denny Merrow 
Devereux Miller, Md. 
D'Ewart Miller, Nebr. 
Dolliver Miller, N. Y. 
Dondero Morano 
Donovan Mumma 
Doughton Murray, Tenn, 
Fellows Nelson 
Fenton Nicholson 
NAYS—199 
Abbitt Burdick 
Addonizio Burnside 
Andrews Burton 
Anfuso Byrne, N. Y. 
Angell Camp 
Aspinall Canfield 
Bailey Cannon 
Baker Carlyle 
Barden Carnahan 
Barrett Case 
Bates, Ky. Celler 
Battle Chelf 
Beckworth Chudoff 
Bender Clemente 
Bennett, Fla. Combs 
Bentsen Cooley 
Blatnik Cooper 
Bolling Corbett 
Bolton Crosser 
Bosone Dawson 
Boykin Deane 
Brooks Delaney 
Brown, Ga. Denton 
Bryson Dingell 
Buchanan 


Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stockman 


Van Pelt 


Wolcott 
Wood, Idaho 


Donohue 


Greenwood 


Gregory Lesinski Reams 
Hagen Lind Rhodes 
Hand Lucas Ribicoff 
Hardy Lyle Richards 
Harris McCarthy Riley 
Harrison, Va. McCormack Roberts 
rt McGrath Robeson 

Havenner McGuire Rodino 
Hays, Ark. McKinnon Rogers, Colo. 
Hays, Ohio McMillan Rogers, Fla. 
Heffernan McMullen Rogers, Tex. 
Heller Machrowicz Rooney 
Heselton Mack, III Roosevelt 
Holifield Madden Sasscer 
Holmes Magee Secrest 
Howell Mahon Shelley 
Hull Mansfield Sheppard 
Irving Marshall Sieminski 
Jackson, Wash, Miller, Calif, Smith, Va. 
Javits ills Spence 
Johnson Mitchell Staggers 
Jones, Ala Morgan Stanley 
Jones, Mo Moulder Steed 

nes, Multer Stigler 

Hamilton C. Murdock Sutton 

udd urphy Tackett 
Karsten, Mo. O'Brien, Ill Taylor 
Kee 2 O’Brien, Mich. Thomas 
Kelley, Pa. O'Neill Thompson, Tex. 
Kelly, N. v. O'Toole Thornberry 
Kennedy Patman Tollefson 
Keogh Patten Trimble 
Kerr Perkins Walter 
Kilday Philbin Watts 
King Poage Wickersham 
Kirwan Polk Wier 
Klein Price Willis 
Kluczynski Priest Withrow 
Lane Quinn Wolverton 
Lanham Rabaut Yates 
Lantaff Rains Zablocki 
Larcade Ramsay 

NOT VOTING—58 

Albert Fisher Sabath 
Alien, La Gordon Sadlak 
Armstrong Hall, Saylor 
Baring Edwin Arthur Scott, 
Beall Hébert Hardi 
Bennett, Mich. Hedrick Scott, 
Boggs, ess Hugh D., Ir. 
Breen Hinshaw Sikes 
Brehm Jenison Simpson, Il. 
Buckley Kearns Smith, Kans. 
Buffett McDonough Taber 
Busbey McGregor Vinson 
Chatham Mason Welch 
Coudert Morris Werdel 
Davis, Tenn. Morrison Wheeler 
DeGraffenried Morton Whitaker 
Durham Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga. 
Eaton O’Konski Woodruff 
Ellsworth Powell Yorty 
Elston Preston 
Engle Rivers 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. Whitaker 
against. 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Elston for, with Mr. deGraffenried 
against. 

Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Chatham against. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Al- 
bert against. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Yorty 
against. 

Mr. Werdel for, with Mr. Preston against, 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Vinson against. 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois for, with Mr. Sikes 
against, 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Hedrick against. 

Mr. Jenison for, with Mr. Welch against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Boggs of Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Buffett for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas for, with Mr. Sabath 
against. 

Mr. Beall for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Allen of Loui- 
siana against. 
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Until further notice: 


Mr. Durham with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Sadlak. 
Mr. Breen with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Wheeler with Mr. Kearns. 


Mr. Boccs of Delaware changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Core of Kansas moves to recommit the 


bill S. 349 to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RENUMBER 

SECTIONS OF THE BILL 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to make the necessary cor- 
rections and renumber sections properly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW AND 

FRIDAY 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock, and when it ad- 
journs on tomorrow, it adjourn to meet 
Friday at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection. 


I am. Mr. 
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INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL 
AND GAS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules (on behalf of Mr. LYLE), 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 391, Rept. 880), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) consent- 
ing to an interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas. That after general debate which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
joint resolution shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the joint 
resolution for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the joint resolution to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
joint resolution and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF FOUNDATIONS AND 
OTHER COMPARABLE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 364, Rept. 
881), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized anc directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of educational and philanthropic 
foundations and other comparable organiza- 
tions which are exempt from Federal income 
taxation to determine which such founda- 
tions and organizations are using their re- 
sources for purposes other than the purposes 
for which they were established, and espe- 
cially to determine which such foundations 
and organizations are using their resources 
for un-American and subversive activities 
or for purposes not in the interest or tradi- 
tion of the United States. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) on or before January 1, 
1952, the results of its investigation and 
stucy, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
1 emoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 


any person designated by such chairman or 
member, 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted to me for to- 
day be vacated and that I may address 
the House for the same time on tomor- 
row, following the legislative business of 
the day and any other special orders 
heretofore granted, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REREFERENCE OF COMMUNICATION 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the Executive Communication No. 699, 
and that the same be rereferred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH: A NATIONAL 
BULWARK 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the needs of our Nation are 
under careful and urgent scrutiny, and 
when we are all earnestly seeking to 
match this country’s resources against 
imperative demands, I cannot remain 
silent on the subject of the people's 
health and strength. Indeed, I think 
that I would not be carrying out my 
duty as a representative of my State 
and of the citizenry in general if I failed 
to call to your attention the need for 
expanding and broadening medical re- 
search and increasing our health re- 
sources. 

A program looking toward the ad- 
vancement of scientific progress, toward 
improving and adding to our hospitals 
and research institutions, and multiply- 
ing the numbers of skilled professional 
workers, deserves support as a critical 
defense measure today and as a long- 
term, peacetime investment. I have ex- 
pressed my views on the necessity of 
building up and maintaining these re- 
serves and assets of our country many 
times before. Now, since the Congress 
is giving special attention to the health 
activities of our Government, I consider 
it imperative to restate my position. I 
feel heartened that my views have been 
supported by the majority of my col- 
leages, present and former, who have 
had the vision and the strength to recom- 
mend and enact into law the health and 
preventive programs which we enjoy and 
which protect us today. It is my pur- 
pose to assure their continued growth 
and to provide for the proper fulfillment 
of their noble purpose—the amelioration 
of the ills of man. 


MEDICAL CARE AND RESEARCH 


At the outset, I want to refer to a 
matter which, unfortunately, has been 
characterized as controversial—medical 
care. Particularly in recent years, the 
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issue of affording our people the atten- 
tion and skill of doctors and nurses has 
been clouded by argument, much of 
which has bypassed the truly significant 
problem of providing the best medical 
program that science can offer and sus- 
taining research and professional inter- 
est at a level that will assure its per- 
petuation. 

We all know that the quality of Amer- 
ican medicine at its best is high—the 
highest in the world. This fact is demon- 
strated in its simplest terms, perhaps, 
by citing our average life expectancy to- 
day. The Biblical span of 70 years has 
practically been reached. Even within 
the last decade, we have showed a 
marked improvement: A girl baby has an 
average life expectancy of 70 years anda 
boy almost 68 years. Think of that, 
and of the fact that at the time our Na- 
tion was founded, the life expectancy 
was not even 30 years. 

Further evidence is available. Let us 
look at the figures on infectious diseases. 
Here we have made the greatest strides 
in medical research during the last quar- 
ter century. I quote from the recent 
Hoover Commission report: 

Diphtheria: Fifty thousand more people 
would have died in 1947 if the 1900 mortal- 
ity rates had not been cut through research. 
Medical-care costs for this disease were cut 
from $30,000,000 to $600,000. 

Typhoid: Forty thousand lives saved in 
1947 as a result of the decline in typhoid 
mortality since 1900. The cost of the disease 
was cut from $45,000,000 to $800,000. 

The control of these two diseases alone 
saved almost $75,000,000 per year in either 
private expenditures or tax expenditures for 


medical care. This saving goes on year after 
year. 


I am fully aware that the best Amer- 
ican medicine reaches a relatively small 
part of the population. I am equally 
aware that American medicine is im- 
proving daily and that some form of 
care, attendance, and treatment is 
available to everyone in this country. 

I do not mean to say that we ought 
to be satisfied with our record. On the 
contrary, as long as I am able, I shall 
fight for the improvement, expansion, 
and extension of our scientific frontiers 
and the application of the results of 
medical investigation to the cure and 
care of patients and the prevention of 
illness. 

Our people deserve the best that we 
as a Nation of scientific resourcefulness 
and inventiveness can produce. We 
have demonstrated that in time of war, 
we can mobilize physical and mental 
capacity superior to that of the enemy. 
In time of peace, we can and have pro- 
duced the greatest flow of goods in e”er- 
increasing measure. We know this yield 
has been possible in a large measure be- 
cause our people have been protected 
from the scourges of infectious diseases 
and have had the benfit of advances in 
therapy and rehabilitation. 

To maintain our position and to pro- 
gress still further, we must lend vigorous 
support to the programs on which this 
superiority is based. I want to stress at 
this point that in science and technol- 
ogy, the forward thrust is the only way 
to maintain position, for new ideas and 
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discoveries are constantly and rapidly 
being advanced. It is my considered 
opinion that the first step in solving the 
medical care problem is to close the gap 
between research findings and clinical 
application. Before this, we must insure 
the continued productivity of our basic 
scientific investigators in the colleges 
and universities, at the research centers, 
and in our own Government laboratories. 
The main stream of medical advance 
must be deepened and widened, then 
channeled so that it reaches the hospital, 
the specialist and the general practi- 
tioner. 

This issue must be recognized and met 
by adequate financial and moral support 
of fundamental and clinical research, 
by aid to States and communities for 
constructing health facilities and im- 
proving local programs, and by assist- 
ance for training and teaching. If this 
job is underwritten in its proper measure, 
we will be well along toward solution of 
the medical care problem. At least, we 
will have given our doctors and nurses 
better tools; we will have provided the 
physical facilities as well as preventive 
and treatment services which reach 
directly to the people. 

THE NATURE OF RESEARCH 


We have so far been fortunate in 
achieving and holding the lead in world 
technology and its application, but unless 
we continue to give unstinting support to 
the research, the facilities and the brain- 
power which have given us global 
supremacy, we may soon find ourselves 
outdistanced. If we fall behind, it may 
be impossible to catch up, much less re- 
gain first place. I need not remind you 
that the Nation’s health and its ability 
to ward off disease are keys to its military 
power and civilian productivity. Any ac- 
tion—I should say, rather, lack of ac- 
tion—which may undermine the vigor 
and stamina of our people will inevitably 
be reflected in all fields of national en- 
deavor. 

Our responsibility, then—and I, for 
one, consider it an honor as well—is to 
devote to our health programs as much 
of our national budget as is needed, and 
to stimulate other public and private 
sources to do the same. Within reason- 
able limits and in recognition of the need 
for balance in our expenditures, we 
should invest in these securities. From 
the experience with dividends we have 
had so far, I am certain that we will be 
amply repaid in longer, happier years of 
life coupled with greater freedom from 
illness, 

Last year when research funds were 
similarly threatened I made the point as 
strongly as I could that we would be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish to weaken 
the foundation sustaining some of the 
finest work which our Government does 
for the people. I mentioned that we are 
building a clinical research center at 
Bethesda, Md.—for which, incidentally, 
the cornerstone was dedicated on June 
22 by the President at a most sincere 
and impressive ceremony—and that we 
were honor-bound to see it through to 
completion and keep faith with our con- 
stituents. I said then and repeat: 

It is foolhardy to initiate medical research 
in 1 year, then cut it back in the next year. 
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If the enormous potentialities of these stud- 
ies are to be realized, the support must be 
stable from year to year. 


Dependent on our promise to support 
research into cancer, heart disease, men- 
tal illness, metabolic and neurological 
disorders and the chronic ailments are 
the friends and relatives of the more than 
1,000,000 Americans who died from these 
diseases in 1951 and the 25 million suffer- 
ers who plead for aid today. 

I would like to cite as one example 


only, the Federal cost for mental illness 


cared for by veterans hospitals. In 1947, 
the neuropsychiatric hospitals cost some 
$96,000,000 to run; in 1949, they cost 
over $125,000,000, chiefly because of in- 
creases in patients. Today, the costs are 
greater, not only because of increasing 
numbers but also because of rising 
prices. It is not sufficient solely to spend 
millions for medical care—although this, 
too, is important. But, as the Hoover 
Commission and others have pointed out, 
our Government spends over 85 cents of 
its medical dollar on institutional care 
and less than 4 cents on research. The 
Hoover Commission said that medical 
research must be stimulated to the 
maximum in order to stem the rising 
cost of hospitalization. In recent years, 
as that body emphasized, expenditures 
for care—which now exceed $1,500,000,- 
000 annually—are outstripping those for 
control and prevention. Obviously, we 
must reverse this proportion. Medical 
research is our only hope for reducing 
this burden. We are spending millions 
to safeguard the country from enemy 
attack, millions more to repair the dam- 
age already sustained, and only a pit- 
tance to meet the enemy within. That 
enemy withir is our lack of knowledge 
concerning our fundamental physical 
and mental processes and uncertainties 
about disease mechanisms. 
Summarizing this point, I reiterate 
that expanded medical research is es- 
sential to the protection of the Nation 
and a guaranteed means of ultimately 
reducing Federal medical expenditures, 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


We all know how difficult it has been 
to attract and maintain a corps of re- 
search scientists in the Federal Govern- 
ment. By providing the utmost freedom 
of expression and recognition of achieve- 
ment, we have obtained a substantial 
number of conscientious, productive 
workers who need bow to none in re- 
search accomplishment and develop- 
ment. They have been given facilities 
and space within which to work and the 
administrative and technical assistance 
essential for professional endeavor. 

We have implied the assurance of sta- 
bility and have asked men to seek and 
make careers in Federal service. A 
budget cut is a morale cut. The scientific 
personnel which we have so carefully 
selected for Government work cannot be 
expected to continue under such condi- 
tions of insecurity. I admit that their 
uncertainty is no different from that 
facing other Federal employees —and I 
do not condone that either but we are 
engaging in short-sighted economy in 
the extreme when we fail to consider 
these factors. 
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Research scientists know that an in- 
terruption of research under such con- 
ditions is tantamount to its destruction. 
They are not willing, and advisedly so, 
to give their best efforts under these cir- 
cumstances. I cannot blame them. My 
great regret and shame is that the 
elected Representatives of the people 
have, through lack of vision and reali- 
zation, been responsible for this state of 
affairs. As one of these Representatives, 
I want to state for the record that many 
of us do not agree to this action—and 
I hope with all my heart that our posi- 
tion will ultimately be sustained. 

AID TO SCHOOLS AND SCIENTISTS 


Just as serious as the issues I have 
just mentioned, is the total effect of these 
short-sighted economies on our promise 
to build the Nation’s medical resources 
and develop its supplies of skilled man- 
power. We have, through the Public 
Health Service alone, given grants to 
every recognized medical school in the 
country for teaching, training, or re- 
search facilitý construction. As many 
of us know personally, our medical 
schools are enduring the most critical 
shortage of funds for instruction and 
physical plants. ' 

Their most urgent need, however, has 
been support for research. I am proud 
to say that, according to a report re- 
cently prepared for the National Advi- 
sory Health Council of the Public Health 
Service, the Government financed over 
half of the research undertaken by the 
medical schools during 1949-50. The 
Public Health Service alone supported 25 
percent of the total research in these 
schools. | 

This type of support to nongovern- 
mental institutions is of the utmost im- 
portance. In our democratic system, we 
believe that science and scientific investi- 
gation should be carried forward wher- 
ever and whenever the climate and con- 
ditions are favorable. Indeed, it is our, 
duty and responsibility to create sur- 
roundings to encourage such work. 
Through grants, contracts, cooperative 
arrangements and direct aid to States, 
we have been able to develop a compre- 
hensive and effective network of research 
activity. | 

Not only has Federal help aided re- 
search directly, but it has also served as 
a magnet to increase private support of 
nongovernmental research programs. 

It is not news to you, I am certain, 
that only recently the American Med- 
ical Association has set up a fund for 
aid to medical schools and has already 
distributed about $500,000 to be used for 
general instruction, training and re- 
search. 

In addition, as all Members know, the 
States regularly receive financial aid to 
stimulate health programs in the coun- 
ties and communities. Over the years, 
as an indirect result of Federal assist- 
ance, I am pleased to report that the 
States have put up an increasing share 
of money to match Federal funds. Now, 
for the first time, we have the beginnings 
of local health facilities and programs. 
The Senate, in this session, has passed 
legislation to expand and improve local 
public health units, recognizing that doc- 
tors, nurses, technicians, and other 
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health workers are the forward bat- 
talions in their continuing battle against 
disease. 

It is estimated that today 40,000,000 of 
our people reside in areas where these 
services are inadequate or practically 
nonexistent. I trust the House will fol- 
low the action of the Senate and vote 
affirmatively to strengthen these units. 
It is my hope that the unfortunate posi- 
tion that has been taken in cutting Fed- 
eral research expenditures and Federal 
scientific personnel will not influence 
this body to act unwisely and unfavor- 
ably on the proposal to support local 
health programs. 

Finally, I must underline the fact that 
the strength of our country lies in the 
power and the ability of our technical 
and professional personnel. We have 
been successful as a nation of producers, 
in peace as in war, only because we have 
had competent technical leadership be- 
hind which we could mobilize the man- 
power and natural resources of our coun- 
try. No small part of this competence 
is in the area of the medical and biologi- 
cal sciences. We depend on this poten- 
tial for both military and civil defense, 
as well as for sustaining the outstand- 
ing health level of our country. 

The action we have taken, endanger- 
ing the foundation on which our scien- 
tific structure has been built, comes at 
a time of anxious peace. I feel sure that 
all of us—both those who shortsightedly 
voted economy for economy’s sake and 
those who labored this time seemingly 
in vain to prevent such legislation—will 
have immediate cause to regret our fail- 
ure to meet this issue with the wisdom 
and good judgment expected of Congress 
by the people we serve. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. KELLY of New York and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DOoLLINGER in four instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include two ar- 
ticles from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Fr oop in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an article from the National 
Tribune. 

Mr. Lane in two separate instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Smirx of Wisconsin in two sep- 
arate instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman and to include in his re- 
marks on the defense housing bill certain 
statements and excerpts. 

Mr. WiTHRow and to include a state- 
ment by William C. Doherty before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. Cote of Kansas and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. TOWE. 

Mr. BLATNIK and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. ELLIOTT in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts in two 
instances, one on atom bomb control and 
civilian defense, and in the other to in- 
clude some material from organizations. 

Mr. LanHam to include extraneous 
matter with his remarks made in the 
Committee of the Wkole yesterday. 

Mr. McGuire and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. THORNBERRY and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee and to in- 
clude a radio address by Hon. CLARENCE 
Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter 


Mr. Gross in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Beamer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Regn of New York in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous ma- 
terial in each case. 

Mr. HILL. and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Hoeven (at the request of Mr. 
Hitt) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. WEICHEL. 

Mr. OsrERTAdG and to include extrane- 
ovs material. 

Mr. AANDAHL and to include comments 
that he made at the December meeting 
of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee. 

Mr. Hacen in three instances and to 
include a newspaper article and other 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Harvey (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK) and to include an article. 

Mr. Javrrs in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2771. An act for the relief of Lon 
Weaver. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2736. An act to authorize advances 
for clothing and equipment to cadets at the 
Military Academy and the Coast Guard 
Academy and to midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy, and for other purposes; 

H.R.3911. An act to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost or lose their lives in the armed services 
of the United States during World War II or 
during any subsequent war or period of 
armed hostilities in which the United States 
may be engaged; and 

H. R. 2771. For the relief of Lon Weaver. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Preston, for 
the remainder of the week, on account 
of official business. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, Aug- 
ust 16, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


719. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill, entitled “A bill to clarify the act of 

August 17, 1950, providing for the con- 
version of national banks into, and their 
merger and consolidation with, State 
banks,” was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MANSFIELD: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Resolution 82. Resolution 
to provide for the unity of Ireland; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 875). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. S. 1864. An act to authorize payments 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
the purchase of automobiles or other con- 
veyances by certain disabled veterans who 
served during World War II, and persons who 
served in the military, naval, or air service of 
the United States on or after June 27, 1950, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 876). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. LARCADE: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 4055. A bill to authorize for an 
additional 1-year period the use of rivers 
and harbors appropriation for maintenance 
of the canal from Cape May Harbor to Dela- 
ware Bay and the railroad and highway 
bridges over such canal; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 877). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HART: Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. Committee report entitled 
“Inflation Still a Danger” (Rept. No. 878). 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 248. An act authorizing the Pres- 
ident of the United States to issue a proc- 
lamation designating 1951 as Audubon Cen- 
tennial Year; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 879). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 391. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 42) consenting to an interstate compact 
to conserve oil and gas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 880). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 364. Resolution 
creating a Select Committee To Conduct an 
Investigation and Study of Foundations and 
Other Comparable Organizations; with 


amendment (Rept. No. 881). Referred’ to the 


House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1236. A bill for the relief of Rhoda 
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Akiko Nishiyama; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 873). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3898. A bill for the 
relief of William E. Gillespie, Jr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 874). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R.5168. A bill to provide for an ad 
valorem duty on the importation of shrimp; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 5169. A bill to provide benefits for 
survivors of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 5170. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to employees’ trusts; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REAMS: 

H. R. 5171. A bill to authorize the return 
to the estate of certain decedents of property 
and interests devised or bequeathed to or 
inherited by certain persons ineligible for 
return thereof under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R.5172. A bill to amend chapter 1 of 
title 4 of the United States Code, entitled 
“The Flag”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 5173. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act with respect to the application 
of agreements to extend the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system to positions 
covered by certain State retirement systems; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By- Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 5174. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
catlon and Labor. 

H. R. 5175. A bill to provide for a standing 
army of 1,000,000 men and for furnishing 
basic military training to the youth of Amer- 
ica through membership in the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve; to the Com- 
inittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 5176. A bill to create a National Mon- 
ument Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: > 

H. Res. 389. Resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the steel shortage; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 390. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee To Conduct an Investigation and 
Study of the Katyn Forest Massacre; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, urging and 
recommending that the President and the 
Congress of the United States take such 
steps as may be necessary to preserve the 
Thirty-first Division as a unit composed of 
the National Guard of the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 5177. A bill for the relief of 84 Estho- 

nians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 5178. A bill for the relief of Diana 
Toy Moncado; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 5179. A bill for the relief of Hilario 
Camino Moncado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.5180. A bill for the relief of Jungo 
Tsutsumi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 5181. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Teresa Tsing-Chieh Twue, Sister Agnes Yu- 
Haw Shih, and Sister Margerite Ke-Chin 
Tchao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. 

H.R. 5182. A bill for the relief of Young 
She Bon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5183. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Giamundo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 5184. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Koprak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 5185. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Epifania Giacone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr.- ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 5186. A bill for the relief of Berta- 

lan Steiner; Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 5187. A bill for the relief of Rodney 
Drew Lawrence; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAUGHN: 

H. R. 5188. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pia 

Biondi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


394. Mr. SHORT presented a petition of 
Mrs. R. M. Hall and many other citizens, of 
Lawrence County, Mo., urging the passage 
of legislation which would prohibit alcohol- 
ic-beverage advertising over the radio and 
television and in magazines and newspapers, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Aucust 16, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, from every direction 
ceaseless voices call to us until there is a 
confusion and contradiction of demands. 
But in all the clamor of the day let us 
hear the one voice that is consistent and 
clear, Thy voice, and we shall be satisfied. 
In the cross-currents of life catch us 
up in the very gale of glory that, as the 
winds of destiny blow over us, we shall 
know we have prepared ourselves for 
such a time as this. 
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Give us strength to bear the heat and 
battle of the day that we may be worthy 
to wear the crown of life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 15, 1951, was dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Macnuson, and 1 55 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary was au- 
thorized to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


‘sideration of House bill 3463, Calendar 


No. 546, to authorize the transfer of 
certain naval vessels. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3463) to authorize the transfer 
of certain naval vessels. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the REC- 
orp, and transact other routine business, 
without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SPECIAL POLICEMEN ON CERTAIN FEDERAL 
PROPERTY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce ‘to appoint special policemen for 
duty upon certain Federal property under 
the control of the Secretary of Commerce 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON RATES OF RETURNS FOR CERTAIN 
COMPANIES 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting a report of the 
Commission on its study of rates of return 
for 520 identical companies in 25 selected 
manufacturing industries, 1940, 1947-50 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


TRANSFET OF CERTAIN PROPERTY BY GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain property by the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration to 
the Secretary of the Interior (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS OF ST, 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN AND ST. CROIX, V. I. 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of laws enacted by the Munici- 
pal Councils of St. Thomas and St. John and 
St. Croix, V. I. (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


With- 
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Laws ENACTED BY FIRST Guam LEGISLATURE 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of laws enacted by the First 
Guam Legislature (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS UNDER 
TAYLOR GRAZING Act 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to improve the adminis- 
tration of the public lands under the Taylor 
Grazing Act (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF BELL or U. S. S. 
“EROOKLYN” TO BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that Brook- 
lyn College had requested the Navy Depart- 
ment to transfer the bell of the U. S. S. 
Brooklyn to that college; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON DEVELOPMENT OF AREAS OF UNDER- 
STANDING BETWEEN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AND GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting, at the request of the President, a report 
on the development of areas of understand- 
ing between the Department of Defense and 
the General Services Administration, up to 
and including May 31, 1951 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


PAYMENTS TO STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENTS 
ON FEDERAL REAL PROPERTY 


A letter from the Director, Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
establishing a general policy with respect to 
payments to State and local government on 
account of Federal real property and tan- 
gible personal property by providing for the 
taxation of certain Federal property and for 
payments in connection with certain other 
Federal property, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


Report or MILITARY CHAPLAINS ASSOCIATION 


A letter from the executive secretary, 
Military Chaplains Association, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the association, for the year 1951, embody- 
ing a financial statement (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 56 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of Alabama 
(the House of Representatives concurring), 
That— 

“Whereas the Thirty-first Division, better 
known as the Dixie Division, was composed 
wholly of National Guard units from the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi when said 
division was inducted into the Federal serv- 
ice; and 

“Whereas the Thirty-first Division, as it 
is now composed, has served with distinction 
as & unit during two world conflicts; and 

“Whereas it has brought to the attention 
of the Legislature of Alabama that there is 
now a movement on the part of the Federal 
Government to disintegrate the Thirty-first 
Division so as to assign part, it not all, of 
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the National Guard units of the States of 
Alabama and Mississippi to other divisions; 
and 

“Whereas it is the considered judgment of 
both houses of the Legislature of the State 
of Alabama that the Thirty-first Division 
can better serve the country and be of greater 
aid to the security and national defense of 
the United States if sald division is left 
intact: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama strongly urges and recom- 
mends to the United States Congress that 
it take such steps as may be necessary to 
preserve the Thirty-first Division as a unit 
composed of the National Guard of the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi, to the end that 
the Thirty-first Division may continue to 
reflect glory upon itself and do honor to the 
section of the country from which it comes, 
and that other National Gaurd units from 
this State be likewise held intact; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Alabama Congressman, to 
the two Alabama Senators, and also a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, 
with the request that it be read in both 
Chambers.” 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
signed by A. W. Lafferty, of Portland, Oreg., 
relating to the dismissal of 90 cadets at West 
Point Military Academy (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter from the secretary of state of the 
State of Texas, Austin, Tex., transmitting a 
copy of an act of the legislature of Texas 
authorizing the interstate compact on civil 
defense and disaster relief (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter from the administrator, Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Cooperation, State 
of Connecticut, confirming a notice of rati- 
fication of the interstate civil defense com- 
pact enacted by the State of Connecticut 
(with an 9 paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Se: 


REMOVAL OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISTRICT OFFICE IN BOSTON, 
MASS.—RESOLUTION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL COURT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred a resolution adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts. I 
do so in behalf of my colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lonce], and . This resolution 
concerns the removal of the district office 
of the Veterans’ Administration in Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia. 

In connection with the resolution, I 
wish to say that the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts and myself have con- 
ferred with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] and the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] in con- 
nection with the proposed removal. We 
have had a conference with Messrs. Clark 
and Sterling, of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. We have sent several telegrams 
to the Administrator, Mr. Gray, asking 
that this matter be held up until certain 
questions can be answered and it can 
be more carefully gone into and under- 
stood by ourselves. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
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Mr. IVES. I should like to join the 
Senator from Massachusetts in the state- 
ment he has just made. 

At the same time, I think I can say 
that undoubtedly if the New York Legis- 
lature were now in session, it would adopt 
a resolution of the type just presented by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, which 
was adopted by the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court. I commend the Massachu- 
setts General Court. I hope we can ob- 
tain some results from the efforts we are 
making. 

Apparently no economy will come from 
adoption of the proposal to consolidate 
the Boston, New York, and Richmond 
district offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration with the Philadelphia office, 
That being the situation, in view of the 
fact that a great many persons will be 
thrown out of work and a great many 
veterans will be inconvenienced as a 
result of the proposed move, if it is made, 
the four of us—and I say to my colleague, 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that I 
understand that the Virginia Senators 
are also interested, so that would make 
six of us, at least—are very anxious to 
do all we can do to prevent the move 
from being made, and we shall take 
every legitimate course that we can take 
to that end. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York, and I agree with 
what he has said. I understand that, 
so far as Massachusetts is concerned, the 
proposed move, if made, will affect more 
than 800 employees. 

Mr. IVES. So far as New York is con- 
cerned, my recollection is that it will 
affect some 1,400 employees, the great 
majority of whom I am informed are 
veterans. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, under the rule, 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 
RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS To TAKE 

THE NECESSARY STEPS To PREVENT THE CLOS- 

ING OF THE DISTRICT OFFICE OF THE VETERANS’ 

ADMINISTRATION IN BOSTON AND THE RE- 

MOVAL THEREOF TO PHILADELPHIA 

Whereas the proposed closing of the dis- 
trict office of the Veterans’ Administration 
in Boston and the removal thereof to Phil- 
adelphia, if carried into effect, will result in 
great inconvenience and hardship to the 
widows and orphans of war veterans: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mass- 
achusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the closing and removal of 
said office; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted, Au- 


gust 8, 1951. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Au- 
gust 9, 1951. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
Epwanp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS ACT—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from the Commitee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 1959) to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 646) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smiru], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Nixon] be 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the additional names will be 
added as cosponsors. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE FOR CER- 
TAIN UNEMPLOYED FORMER MEMBERS 
OF ARMED FORCES—CHANGE OF REF- 
ERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (S. 2010) to provide readjust- 
ment allowance for certain unemployed 
former members of the Armed Forces 
who served in the active military, naval, 
or air service on or after June 27, 1950, 
and for other purposes, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
It is the sense of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare that this 
measure properly comes within the scope 
and jurisdiction of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection. to the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota? The Chair 
hears none, anc it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 2011. A bill for the relief of Joan Kath- 
erine Wells; and 

S. 2012. A bill for the relief of David Harris 
Maxwell; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2013. A bill to repeal the act of August 
9, 1946, providing for the preparation of a 
membership roll of the Indians of the Yaki- 
ma Reservation; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Carn when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

S. 2014. A bill for the relief of Edmon 
Burgher; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. LANGER: 
S. 2015. A bill for the relief of certain 
displaced persons; and 
S. 2016. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL OF INDIANS OF 
YAKIMA RESERVATION 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill providing 
for the repeal of the act of August 9, 
1946 (60 Stat. L., p. 968) which act pro- 
vides, among other things, the delegation 
of power and authority to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the.Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and the Yakima Tribal Council, 
to administer the affairs of the Yakima 
Indians, including the preparation of a 
membership roll of the Indians of the 
Yakima Reservation in the State of 
Washington. 

Members of the Yakima Tribe, who as- 
sert that they represent the majority, 
claim that the provisions of the said act 
of August 9, 1946, were improperly and 
dishonestly explained to these Indians 
before its enactment. They further as- 
sert that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
through its agents, were determined to 
carry forward the program and philos- 
ophies of the Wheeler-Howard Act, 
which act theretofore had been over- 
whelmingly rejected by the Yakima 
Indians. 

I ask unanimous consent that a peti- 
tion dated March 21, 1951, addressed to 
me concerning this proposed legislation 
be appropriately referred and printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the peti- 
tion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2013) to repeal the act 
of August 9, 1946, providing for the prep- 
aration of a membership roll of the In- 
dians of the Yakima Reservation, intro- 
duced by Mr. Carn, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The petition is as follows: 

PETITION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1951. 
Hon. HARRY CAIN, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear SENATOR Carn: We herewith pre- 
sent a petition signed by 427 members of the 
Yakima Tribe of Indians, these signatures 
representing at least 2,000 of our members. 
The petition sets forth as follows: 

“Whereas Public Law No. 706, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, chapter 933 
(H. R. 6165)—An act to provide for the 
preparation of a membership roll of the In- 
dians of the Yakima Reservation, Wash., and 
En other purposes—was approved August 9, 

“Whereas the Congress’ long-established 
objective has been to encourage the Indians, 
particularly the young Indians, to become 
self reliant, self sufficient, and independent; 

“Whereas this act goes against these ob- 
jectives and is a step backward rather than 
forward because— 

“A. The tribal council is given the abso- 
lute power to strike from the roll at any time 
(1) any Yakima of one-fourth or more blood 
who has not lived in the Yakima country for 
5 years; or (2) any Yakima of one-fourth or 
more blood who has not ſoineg in tribal 
activities or functions for 5 years, who is 
without allotment or inherited interest but 
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who is otherwise eligible to be allotted or 
to inherit. 

“Example: A young Yakima of full blood 
or one-fourth goes away to trade school. He 
learns a trade and finds employment in a 
distant city, out of the Yakima country. He 
supports himself and perhaps marries and 
raises a family, but lives where his job is, 
which is out of the Yakima country. His 
parents are allotted on the Yakima Reserva- 
tion and want their own flesh and blood son 
to inherit their allotments. But he cannot 
inherit, unless he quits his job and moves 
back. 

“Example: A Yakima of full blood or one- 
fourth lives on the Yakima Reservation but 
he does not join in tribal activities or func- 
tions. He does not mix around, but stays 
strictly to himself. He may find himself 
stricken from the roll because he did not 
maintain any tribal affiliations. 

“The result is that Indians are encouraged 
not to find work or occupation beyond the 
borders of the Yakima country and are en- 
couraged not to become independent, for 
fear of being disinherited by their own tribe 
and unable to inherit from their own people. 

“B. There is no simple or convenient ap- 
peal procedure set up for appeal from the 
tribal council. - 

“Whereas the clause ‘who has failed to 
maintain any tribal affiliations’ is so loose 
and indefinite that it can be arbitrarily and 
capriciously used to exclude otherwise de- 
serving Yakima Indians, and therefore, vests 
despotic powers in the tribal council; 

“Whereas the act deprives allottees and 
persons with inherited interests of the nat- 
ural expectation and assurance, that their 
descendants, who are the natural objects of 
their bounty, will inherit, but sets up an 
unnatural scheme, which can cut off their 
own flesh and blood, and creates complex 
problems of who is to inherit instead: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this act be repealed or 
changed to eliminate the evils mentioned, 

“Dated in February 1951. 

“HATTIE Purvis HOPTOWIT 
(And 426 others).” 


The principal reason for this petition is 
the request for a repeal of the act of August 
9, 1946 (60 Stat 968). Among other things 
it provides for the preparation of a new 
membership roll of the Yakima Indians. 

We believe this legislation was instigated 
and promoted by the Indian Bureau through 
a tribal council controlled by it. 

The Yakima Indians had rejected the 
Wheeler-Howard Act approximately 10 years 
before the Indian Bureau and the tribal 
council started to promote the legislation 
contained in the act of August 9, 1946. In 
other words, when the Indian Bureau and 
its tribal council failed to sell the Wheeler- 
Howard Act to the Yakima Indians, they pro- 
ceeded to do something to bring the Wheeler- 
Howard Act to the Indians through a de- 
ceitful scheme, which apparently worked. 

In about the year 1941 the Indian Bureau, 
its representatives and its tribal council 
started and continued their underhanded 
methods to induce the Yakima Indians to 
adopt the provisions of the act of August 9, 
1946. The provisions of this act were never 
properly and honestly explained to the Yak- 
ima Indians in general, for if they had been 
the act would have been rejected just as 
overwhelmingly as the Wheeler-Howard Act 
was. 

The Yakima Indians did not realize the 
effect of this act until recently, when the 
tribal council which was established under 
the provisions of this act commenced to ex- 
ercise its authority. 

The Yakima Indians now find themselves 
in the hands of a tribal council dominated 
by the Indian Bureau. which tribal council 
is squandering the moneys belonging to the 
Yakima Indians. 
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We, the undersigned, representing the ma- 
jority of the Yakima Indians, respectfully 
beg your assistance in obtaining repeal of 
Public Law 706. 

HATTIE Purvis HOPTOWIT. 
MINNIE McCoy WHITEFOOT. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr, KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. Hunt, Mr. TosBey, and Mr. 
WiII EY) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H. R. 4473) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and or- 
dered to be printed. 


ASSISTANCE TO FRIENDLY NATIONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. GIL- 
LETTE, Mr. HILL, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
Doveras, Mr. WILEY, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. McManon, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 1762) to promote 
the foreign policy and provide for the 
defense and general welfare of the 
United States by furnishing assistance 
to friendly nations in the interest of na- 
tional security, which was referred to 
the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services, jointly, and ordered 
to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Editorial entitled “Ridgway’s Firm Stand,” 
published in the Washington Daily News of 
August 16, 1951, with reference to the peace 
conference in Korea, and statement by him- 
self on the subject The Puzzle of Korea, 
before the Washington State Association of 
the Loyal Order of Moose, on July 19, 1951. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article containing a symposium on world 
affairs, published in the August 12, 1951, 
issue of the Wichita Beacon, of Wichita, 
Kans. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Editorial entitled “Cadet Speaks,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Augus: 15, 
1951, discussing the honor system at West 
Point. 

Article entitled “Moscow's Red Letter Day 
in American History,” written by William 
LaVarre, and published in the American 
Legion magazine for August 1951, recounting 
the facts of the recognition of Soviet Russia 
by the United States. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial comments on the proposal in the 
United Nations to adopt a Covenant on 
Human Rights. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

Editorial entitled The Tidelands Issue,” 
published in the Washington Star of August 
12, 1951. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “Rooked at Rucker,” 
published in the Swift County News, of 
Benson, Minn., discussing the operation by 
the Army of the reserve program. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
FRIEDA B. HENNOCK TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Saturday, August 25, 1951, at 
10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, upon the nomination of Frieda 
B. Hennock, of New York, to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, vice Hon. Alfred 
C. Coxe, retired. At the indicated time 
and place persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], chairman, the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Smirx], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WILEY]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ROBERTO H. TODD, JR., TO BE CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Thursday, August 23, 1951, at 
9:30 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, upon the nomination of Ro- 
berto H. Todd, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to 
be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico vice Hon. Angel R. de 
Jesus, deceased. At the indicated time 
and place persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], chairman, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTL AND], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], 


REMOVAL OF TELEVISION, RADIO, AND 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS FROM 
CRIME COMMITTEE HEARING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there was quite a discussion on 
the floor of the Senate in regard to the 
utilization of such media as radio, tele- 
vision, the press, and so forth, at com- 
mittee hearings. Yesterday I was very 
much interested when, at the request of 
a witness who appeared before the 
Special Committee on the Investigation 
of Interstate Crime, of which commit- 
tee I am a member, action was taken to 
foreclose the utilization of all such 
media, including radio and television, 
inasmuch as the witness claimed that 
the lights for the television interfered 
with his ability to judge, relate, and so 
forth. 

It is very interesting to note that in 
this grand country of ours, men can 
differ. I hold in my hand a letter 
written by Willard F. Shadel, president 
of the Radio Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion, addressed to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], chairmen of 
the Special Committee on the Investi- 
gation of Interstate Crime. I desire to 
read two paragraphs of the letter, and 
then I shall ask unanimous consent that 
the entire letter be printed in the REC- 
ORD, because in my humble opinion it sets 
forth a very sound conclusion: 

We believe this action was taken without 
full appreciation of its implications. We 
believe the banning of radio, television, and 
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news reels from the hearing, at the request 
of the attorneys for one witness, is a form 
of discrimination against certain news 
media, and a threat to all media under our 
democratic traditions of freedom of the 


press. 

To accept the thesis of the attorneys for 
the witness that the coverage of one media 
could make a witness a part of a spectacle is 
to say, in our judgment, that any news cov- 
erage of a public hearing makes a witness 
& part of a spectacle. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, because I feel 
that this is a matter of evidence which 
should be studied by the appropriate 
committee which will consider the res3- 
lutions bearing on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aucust 15, 1951. 
Senator HERBERT R. O'CONOR, 
Chairman, Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Senator O’Conor: The executive 
committee of the Radio Correspondents As- 
sociation held an emergency meeting at 
noon today (August 15, 1951) to protest the 
action of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee in placing arbitrary limitations 
upon the news coverage of its public hearing 
this morning. 

We believe this action was taken without 
full appreciation of its implications. We be- 
lieve the banning of radio, television, and 
news reels from the hearing, at the request 
of the attorneys for one witness, is a form 
of discrimination against certain news 
media, and a threat to all media under our 
democratic traditions of freedom of the 
press. 

To accept the thesis of the attorneys for 
the witness that the coverage of one media 
could make a witness a part of a spectacle 
is to say, in our judgment, that any news 
coverage of a public hearing makes a wit- 
ness a part of a spectacle. 

It is our position that in public hearings 
all news media have equal access to the re- 
porting of the proceedings. 

We respectfully request that this action, 
taken by your committee after previously 
consenting to radio, television, and news- 
reel coverage, be reconsidered. 


Sincerely, 
WILLARD F. SHADEL, 
President, Radio Correspondents 
Association. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, does the 
Senator propose now to proceed imme- 
diately with the shipping bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. I thought we 
would take up first the conference re- 
port on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, I have no ob- 
jection. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Arizona? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3880) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 14, 1951, pp. 10053- 
10056). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. MAGNUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
not the Senator give us an explanation 
of the conference report? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall be only too 
glad to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am particularly 
interested in an item on page 3. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Did the Senator 
from Nebraska wish to ask me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHERRY. We are now consid- 
ering the conference report on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not objecting to 
the motion to adopt the conference re- 
port. However, this is a rather exten- 
sive bill. I wonder if we cannot have an 
explanation of the agreements reached 
by the conferees, and a statement of the 
points on which the Senate conferees 
had to recede. 

I am also very much interested in the 
statement on page 3 of the conference 
report relative to the housing paragraph. 
I ask whether or not that extends title 
VIII of the so-called housing bill which 
was passed by the Senate. I have not 
gone through the report in its entirety. 
I should like to have an explanation 
from the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska. 
Of course, the conference report is in 
the Recor of day before yesterday. I 
may say, in connection with housing, 
that the basic law is not changed at all. 
The 1949 act is not changed except for 
the limitation of public housing to 50,000 
units. 

XCVII—636 
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Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the public-housing bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that the only hous- 
ing bill that is coming over from the 
House? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No. I may say that 
yesterday the House passed the so- 
called defense-housing bill, in which 
the Wherry amendment and other titles 
are included. That has not yet reached 
the Senate. I am advised by the clerk 
that it will be here this afternoon. At 
that time I expect, as chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, to 
move that the Chair appoint conferees 
on the part of the Senate, to confer with 
the conferees on the part of the House 
on the defense-housing bill of this year. 
1 only too glad to answer any ques- 

ons. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand. 
provision is made for a maximum of 
50,000 units. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the number 
to which I understand the Senate finally 
agreed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was agreed to on 
a vote. That provision was supported 
by Senators on both sides of the aisle. 
The number was reduced from 135,000 to 
75,000 by the Budget and again reduced 
by the Senate to 50,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the House 
made it 5,000. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was referring to 
the action of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senate in- 
creased the number to 50,000, and the 
Senate amendment prevailed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is true, except 
for one provision, to the effect that if a 
community desires, through its govern- 
ing body, to vote not to have housing 
projects, it may do so; and provided fur- 
ther, that they may, if they wish—and I 
desire to inake this perfectly clear, so 
that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing—cancel a contract which has been 
made for public housing. But, of 
course, they will be responsible for any 
money which the Government has put 
into the project. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is this an extension 
of the Housing Act of 1949 with a max- 
imum ceiling of 50,000 units? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect, except for the right of the govern- 
ing body of a community to vote not to 
have public housing. The Senator 
knows how I feel about that, and I think 
he feels the same way. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina whether any change 
has been made which would prevent 
the use of housing which was built for 
veterans. I think the act expired last 
night. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Unfortunately there 
are some bad situations in California 
and elsewhere, but that legislation is 
carried in the housing bill which the 
House passed last night at 7 o’clock. We 
are waiting for the message from the 
House transmitting the bill to the Sen- 
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ate which the clerks advised me will be 
here this afternoon. At that time I 
shall ask that conferees be appointed on 
the part of the Senate. We are sup- 
posed to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I 
Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The provision re- 
ferred to is in the bill which is coming 
over from the House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to inquire 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina regarding the conference re- 
port, on page 12, under title II, “Mari- 
time Activities.” As the Senator well 
knows there has been a controversy be- 
tween the House and Senate for some 
time over the number of voyages to be 
appropriated for, so far as the subsidized 
lines are concerned. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Originally the 
House limited the number of voyages on 
subsidized lines, and then added another 
proviso which required that of the num- 
ber of voyages, 307 should be for what 
are called new applicants. The Senate 
committee in its hearings heard witness- 
es from the Maritime Board—Admiral 
Cochrane and others—who pointed out 
very vigorously the folly of such an 
amendment and such a proviso. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to make the 
statement, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate conferees unanimously used their 
very best efforts to have the Senate ver- 
sion accepted. However, the House was 
adamant in its refusal to accept it. The 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], as the ranking 
minority member, urged in conference 
that everything be done to eliminate that 
provision. What we have before us is 
an agreement between the House and 
the Senate. It is a compromise. All leg- 
islation is a compromise between the 
House, the Senate, and the executive 
branch of the Government. I can say to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson] that we did everything we could 
do to retain the Senate version. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I support the 
Senator from South Carolina in every- 
thing he has stated. In the conference 
the Senate conferees were up against 
the proposition that the House conferees 
contended that the provision adopted 
by the House would accomplish the de- 
sired objective. They felt that there 
should be 1,540 voyages. We tried to 
increase the number. We finally got an 
increase of 307 voyages, provided the 
307 voyages went to new companies. It 
was pointed out afterward that the new 
companies could not use all the 307 voy- 
ages. Therefore, we are not accomplish- 
ing our objective. The argument of the 
House conferees, particularly of Repre- 
sentative THomas, of Texas, was that we 
were continuing a monopoly. We did not 
agree with the argument. He said we 
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were giving a monopoly to the compa- 
nies which now had the operating sub- 
sidy privilege. 

We tried to get more voyages provided 
for by adding new companies to the list, 
I agree that the new companies probably 
will not be able to use all the voyages. 
I know that the Senator from South 
Carolina will agree with me when I 
say that we tried to reopen this matter 
at the second conference. The House 
conferees, including those who first were 
in favor of 1,830 voyages, said they could 
not do anything about it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. They were adamant 
at the second conference, too. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Yes, they were 
adamant. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We had two sepa- 
rate conferences on the item. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
efforts which were made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. All the Senate con- 
ferees felt the same way about it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate their 

efforts. I would not say that the House 
conferees were adamant. I would say 
they were quite stubborn about the mat- 
ter. However, before the conference re- 
port is approved I believe the Senate 
ought to know what we are doing today 
with regard to our merchant marine. 
No compromise was made. In other 
words, the original House version, which 
was opposed by the Maritime Board, 
the Department of Commerce, the ad- 
ministration, the subsidized shipping 
company, the unions, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
‘and the legislative committee having 
‘jurisdiction of the merchant marine, 
was finally adopted in conference. 
| Mr. MAYBANK. It was also opposed 
by the Senate conferees. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, it was also 
opposed by the Senate conferees. The 
version of the bill now before the Sen- 
ate was finally adopted by the confer- 
ence committee. The Senate had adopt- 
ed its version because there had been 
pointed out to it the effect of the House 
provision on the merchant marine. 

I had heard the statement, which was 
repeated by the Senator from Massachu- 
-~ setts, to the effect that some of the House 
conferees felt that the conference report 
version would help the so-called sub- 
sidized lines. As a matter of fact, the 
way the conference report now stands it 
does just the opposite. In other words, 
the House conferees apparently wanted 
to allow a certain number of voyages to 
be available—307, to be exact—for new 
applicants. That is perfectly all right. 
If they took 307, 500, or 200, or any 
other number that they wanted to add to 
the 1,540 voyages, it would have effected 
their purpose, or at least would have 
effected what they said was their pur- 
pose. However, that is not what is going 
to happen. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me make this 
statement first. The Senate figure was 
1,830 voyages. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. The conference fig- 
ure is 1,522, of which 307 will go to new 
companies. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 the Govern- 
ment is obligated to make contracts for 
the voyages of the so-called subsidized 
operators. For the coming year those 
contracts call for 1,522 voyages. The 
Government is obligated by contract to 
pay an operating-differential subsidy 
for 1,522 voyages. What the conference 
report does is to cut from 1,540 voyages— 
I believe that was the figure used in the 
conference—307 voyages, which are set 
aside for new applicants. No one quar- 
rels with that procedure. They could 
have set aside 500 voyages for new ap- 
plicants, because the Maritime Board 
would still have to pass upon new appli- 
cants. Perhaps new applicants would 
not use all the voyages. On the other 
hand, they may use only a portion of 
them or all of them. 

However, the Government is obligated 
by contract. What will happen is that 
the lines which are subsidized, like the 
United States Line, the American Export, 
the American President, the American- 
Hawaiian Line, and all other steamship 
lines in the subsidized group, which have 
contracts with the Maritime Board, 
mandatorily will have to complete those 
voyages. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
what the Senator from Washington has 
said. However, admitting that the con- 
ference report should be adopted, be- 
cause of everything else that is con- 
tained in it, if the Government is liable 
on the contracts, cannot the situation 
be cured by an appropriate amendment 
to the first supplemental appropriation 
bill which comes along? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I was going to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
as I suggested to the Senator from South 
Carolina yesterday, after the conference 
report was submitted, that I had fully in- 
tended to make a motion to recommit 
because of that situation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I hope the Senator 
will not do that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina that the 
appropriation bill includes many items 
of great importance, this being one of the 
major items. I would not want to be in 
the position of holding up the confer- 
ence report, and I shall not make a mo- 
tion to recommit it. I wish to point out 
to the Senate, what we are doing. I want 
to make a basis in the Recorp which we 
can have before us when we take up a 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Washington will adopt that 
procedure, because I do not believe any- 
thing would be accomplished by sending 
the bill back to conference. I do not 
believe that the Members of the House 
are sufficiently clear on the subject, and 
perhaps the Members of the Senate are 
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also not clear on it. I believe it ought to 
be cleared up with respect to how the 
Government is liable on the contracts, as 
well as with respect to all the other con- 
ditions involved, and then it should be 
taken care of in a supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts. However, 
I wish to take a few minutes to point out 
exactly what we are doing. The con- 
ference report on page 13 says: 

The members of the conference committee 
insist that the number of voyages of the 
companies who enjoy and have enjoyed the 
benefits of subsidized operating-differential 
subsidy contracts since the inception of the 
law in 1937 be reduced so that the other 
companies or individuals who have not en- 
joyed these benefits be permitted to do so. 


That is a laudable objective. No one 
has any quarrel with it. But what the 
conference report does now and what the 
bill does now is the exact opposite. It 
not only cuts down the number of voy- 
ages for the subsidized lines, which are 
under contract to the Government, but 
when 307 voyages are set aside for new 
applicants it freezes out additional voy- 
ages needed on regular trade routes. So 
whatever the purpose of the House con- 
ferees was, if there are some citizens of 
the United States who wish to go into the 
shipping business and who decide to 
make application for a subsidy—with 
which, as I say, we have no quarrel—the 
result will be exactly the opposite of that 
intended. 

These contracts are not made over- 
night. Under the 1937 Act, some applica- 
tions for subsidies have been pending for 
2 or 3 years. 

When the Maritime Commission was 
abolished, the new Maritime Administra- 
tion, under the able leadership of Ad- 
miral Cochrane, had to take up some of 
the contracts. Several contracts are 
pending. The applications are perfectly 
legal and have great merit. 

During World War II, the American 
merchant marine was entirely owned or 
controlled by the Government and after 
the war the Government wished to re- 
store the merchant marine to private 
operation. 

(At this point Mr. Macnuson yielded 
to Mr. Cuavez and other Senators, and 
debate ensued, which, by unanimous con- 
sent, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of Mr, Mac- 
Nuson’s speech.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to point out further what I con- 
sider to be the utter folly of attempt- 
ing through these amendments to 
achieve the apparent purpose which the 
House conferees thought they wanted 
to achieve. I desire to point out again, 
in regard to the number of voyages for 
the subsidized lines, that not only are 
these contracts made by the Govern- 
ment and binding upon the Government, 
but also that at the end of World War 
II the Government, in an effort to put 
the American merchant marine into 
wholly private registration, requested 
14 of the subsidized lines, whose con- 
tracts had been suspended during the 
war, to make the contracts. Negotia- 
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tions in regard to contracts have been 
continuing for a long time. There are 
pending many contracts, some with sub- 
sidized lines, for new voyages or new 
trade routes, which, while they had been 
used, were completely disrupted in 
World War II. Some are from new ap- 
plicants and some from applicants whom 
the House conferees probably had in 
mind when they deducted the 307 voy- 
ages from the 1,540. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the RECORD 
at this point an exhibit which was pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committee 
in connection with the independent 
offices appropriation bill. It shows the 
number of voyages estimated for the 
1952 budget, on first, contracts executed; 
second, resumptions by contractors; 
third, prewar contracts; fourth, applica- 
tions for new contracts; and fifth, appli- 
cations pending but not included in the 
voyages, which are estimated for the 
1952 budget, and, with the applications 
pending but not included, of 307, it makes 
a total list of 1,830, which was the num- 
ber submitted by the Senate committee, 
and on which there is now the com- 
promise which the Senator from Wash- 
ington is debating. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPENDIX A.—Actual or estimated postwar 
vessels and voyages 


Operating subsidy con- 
tractor 7 


(1) Contracts executed: 
American Mail 


Line, Ltd 
Farrell Lines, Ine. 
Grace Li Inc... 
Lykes Bros. Steam- 

ship Co., Ine 
Mississippi Ship- 

ping Co., Ine 
Pacific-A 

Brazil Line, Ine.. 
Seas Ship A 

j i Se 


United States 
Lines Co, (Amer- 
ica) : 


(2) Resumption letter 
contracts su! 
tofurther actions 
by the Board be- 
fore execution of 
formal resump- 
tion contracts: 


dent Lines, Ltd. 
M core cOor- 


mack Lines, Ine. 
United States 
Lines Co. (car- 


1 Operator has made formal application to reduce mini- 
mum and maximum sailings to 36 and 46, respectively, 
and estimated voyages are based on present turn-around 


voyage days. 

1 Operator purchased 4 vessels from the Shepard 
Steamship Co. for assignment to lines A, B, and 
C, for the purpose of handling anticipated Israeli business. 
Increase in sailings has been requested from a total mini- 
mum of 144 and a maximum of 173 to a minimum of 168 
and a maximum of 199 per annum. 
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APPENDIX A.—Actual or estimated postwar 
vessels and voyages—Continued 


Operating subsidy con- 
tractor 


(3) Prewar contracts 
where there are 
neither formal 
nor letter re- 
sumption con- 
tracts due to 
failure thus far 
to agree on re- 
placement pro- 
gram: 

The Oceanic 
Steamshi as 
New York & Cuba 
ae Steamship 


groups 1, 2, 
and z 


4) Applications d- 
z ing for Al ton: 


budget: 

South Atlantic 
Steamship Co., 
y T ERT A 

Gulf & South 
American Steam- 


ship Co., Ine 


Applications pending 

in 3 meluded in 

1952 fiscal 
budget: 

Pacific Far East 

Line, Inc 


west coast 
Grace Line, Inc., 
Atlantic-Carib- 
b 
United States 
Lines Co. (trade 
route No. 8s) 


Subtotal 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for placing that in the Recorp. As 
a matter of fact, the exact number of 
voyages now under contract is 1,522; and 
of course, the effect of putting 307 aside 
for new applicants would mean merely 
that the Government will have a de- 
fault on these contracts; and I know of 
no reason why the operators who were 
called in after World War II and re- 
quested to take these trade routes and 
told to make these voyages, whose con- 
tracts were signed, could not sue the 
United States Government for the full 
amount in connection with the 1,522 
voyages, 

Mr. MAYBANK. What the Senator 
says is correct. The Government is un- 
der obligation to the operators referred 
to; but it may be possible that some of 
the voyages may not need subsidies, be- 
cause of business conditions as of today. 
The House conferees made that point. 
It has not been brought out heretofore. 
No one knows what the business condi- 
tions will be in January, February, 
March, and April of next year. It is not 
always possible to guess that far ahead. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Another thing on 
that point is that when the operators 
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claimed the so-called operational differ- 
ential subsidy for a year, it dated back 
2 or 3 years. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The House confer- 
ees are talking about something that 
may be decided by a future maritime 
board 3 or 4 years hence. We are try- 
ing to expand the trade routes of the 
American merchant marine. We are not 
trying to put so many voyages in deep 
freeze. The provision in the report 
would put a hundred voyages in deep 
freeze, not only those of unsubsidized 
operators, but those of new applicants. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks being made by 
the Senator from Washington, who is an 
expert on this subject. It seems to me 
the action by the House is ill-considered 
and unwise, and jeopardizes our national 
security, tending to drive our flag off the 
seas. If someone desired to have a study 
made to ascertain whether a change 
should be made in order to keep the 
American flag fiying in competition with 
nations of a lower living standard, that 
would be one thing, but it is certainly 
ridiculous and improper for someone, 
without knowing what he is doing, to 
cut down the number of voyages Ameri- 
can ships can make. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for his observation. 

Let me read to the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the American Legion on this 
particular subject when the matter was 
pending in the House committee. I read 
it not because I want to fortify any re- 
marks I make by resolutions from or- 
ganizations, but it does set forth in very 
succinct terms exactly what the contro- 
versy is all about. Here is a resolution 
adopted by the national Legion conven- 
tion in Los Angeles in 1950: 

That the American merchant marine 
should not be “frozen” at its present state 
of development through restrictive and lim- 
iting provisions in appropriation bills which 
relate to the number of units to be oper- 
ated rather than the amount of money to 
be made available, but that basic shipping 
laws and policies should be carried out in 
promoting and developing the subsidized 
segment of our merchant marine to the ex- 
tent of funds which Congress feels can be 
made available from year to year. 


That indicates exactly what the con- 
troversy comprehends. In an appropri- 
ation bill we are determining policy for 
the American merchant marine. But it 
is even more reprehensible because of the 
fact that the Government has entered 
into contracts for 1,522 voyages. Those 
contractors can sue in a court of law and 
collect from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The merchant marine is the fourth 
arm of our national defense, as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has said. In World 
War I, as the Senator from Louisiana 
knows well, because he had a career in 
the Navy, the merchant marine carried 
97 percent of all the tons of cargo trans- 
ported. After World War II, because all 
world routes were disrupted, a number of 
commissions were appointed to investi- 
gate conditions affecting the merchant 
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marine, because we learned a sad lesson 
between World War I and World War II, 
when we let the American flag practi- 
cally go off the seas, and it cost us $37,- 
000,000,000 to get it back. Here we are 
arguing about a few voyages as to which 
the Government is under contract. In 
the 1936 Merchant Marine Act we were 
learning a lesson. We agreed to subsi- 
dize the ships which plied on foreign 
routes. 

I dislike to be repetitious, but I am be- 
coming tired of hearing what some say 
about the merchant marine. We pay 
half as much to subsidize the merchant 
marine as we pay to subsidize cheese. I 
am not against subsidies on cheese, but I 
think the merchant marine is just as 
important as is cheese. 

I know how hard the Senate conferees 
tried to sustain the Senate position. I 
know that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Max RANK] even winked a little 
at some conference rules in order to 
bring the subject up the second time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I conferred with the Senator from 
Washington when the original bill was 
before the Senate, and I talked with the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and we made state- 
ments. That was approximately 6 weeks 
ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the House con- 
ferees have someone in mind who desires 
to go into the shipping business, no one 
has any quarrel with that. There should 
have been a certain number of available 
voyages for new applicants, but the con- 
ferees reduced the 1,522 voyages by that 
number. Admiral Cochrane testified 
that that was the minimum on which 
he could work. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Our ships do not 
operate on as many trade routes as they 
should in order that we might have an 
adequate merchant marine, because it 
takes some time to build up an adequate 
merchant marine. The number of voy- 
ages should have been increased. Some 
of the trade routes have not yet been 
established. Many of them in the Orient 
and the Pacific will probably pay for 
themselves. But all these routes do not 
cost very much. It costs less to sub- 
sidize the whole American merchant ma- 
rine than it costs to build one light 
cruiser. 

I am not going to burden the Senate 
with all the figures. They are set forth 
in the testimony of very able people. I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
ReEcorD a memorandum I prepared on 
the conference report and another 
memorandum which points out, I þe- 
lieve, the folly of the House position on 
the point I have been discussing. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randa were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
JuLyY 25, 1951. 

House Conference Report No. 753, inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, 1952, states 
that the managers on the part of the House 
will recommend that a flat limitation of 1,- 
522 voyages would be allowed as eligible to 
receive differential operating subsidy for the 
fiscal year 1952 in accordance with the Mer- 
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chant Marine Act, 1936. The report states 
further than the managers on the part of the 
House will recommend that 307 of this limit 
of 1,522 shall be set aside for companies 
which have not participated heretofore in 
these (differential operating) subsidies. 

In 1946, following the war, the former 
Maritime Commission issued letters to 12 
steamship operating companies which be- 
fore the war had been operating on approved 
essential trade routes and under conditions 
which qualified them for subsidy in strict ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and on contracts executed 
in accordance therewith. 

Resumption of operations under the sub- 
sidy contracts was started on the under- 
standing by the companies, the Maritime 
Commission and interested committees of 
the Congress that amendments to their pre- 
vious contracts covering the details of their 
postwar operations would be finalized. Op- 
erations have been continued to date by 
these companies in accordance with these 
contracts. A new contract was negotiated 
with one company as of January 26, 1949, to 
undertake subsidy operations, namely, the 
Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Inc. 

Resumption amendments were finalized by 
the former Maritime Commission for the fol- 
lowing companies, with the provision for 
minimum required and maximum permis- 
sible voyages as follows: 


Voyages | Esti- 
mate 


American Mail Line, Ltd. 
Farrell Lines, Inc. 


Grace Line, Ine 100 
L om Bros. Steamship Co., 
2. 316 
Mississippi Shipping Co., 
In eee 69 
Pacific Argentine Brazil 8820 
(new contract) 13 
Seas Shipping, Ine. 36 
United States Lin 
(passenger ser viee) 17 
Total group 4A 654 


1 American Mail has requested that the required mini- 
mum number of voyages in their contract be reduced, 

Because of technicalities of one sort or an- 
other the contracts for the following com- 
panies, which have been operating on the 
assumption that their instructions to resume 
were valid and binding, were not finalized 
by the Maritime Commission prior to its 
abolishment under Reorganization Plan No. 
21 of 1950. The responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of the former Maritime Commission 
were transferred by Reorganization Plan No, 
21 of 1950 to the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Administration created in 
the Department of Commerce. The Federal 
Maritime Board has interpreted its creation 
to be a mandate to clear up the backlog of 
incompleted business among which are these 
resumption amendments which have been 
pending for over 4 years. 

The Board has succeeded in finalizing 
amendments with two companies as follows: 


rt Lines. 
ormack 


American Ex 
Moore-Mc 
Lines, Inc 


Total group B 
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Negotiations have proceeded toward final- 
izing of amendments covering: 


Voyages 
Esti- 
Num- mates 
borot | Ro- e budget 
vessels 1 5 sible | pur- 
maxi- poses 
mum 
nepal President 
17 72 78 78 
6 96 | 106 102 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 4 10 13 12 
United States Lines 
Ergo 40 242 254 242 
American Export Lines 
(Israel Service) 4 24 26 26 


Total group C. 71 44 477 460 


256 |1, 261 |1, 550 


1,475 


There are pending before the Board new 
applications from the following companies: 


2 Esti 
mates 
dere | Re- | Per- |, for 
vessels [qui x sible 5 
mum maxi-] poses 
mum 


Gulf & South American 
Steamship Co., Ine 4 18 30 122 
South Atlantic Steam- 
ship Co., Inc.. 
5 ic Far Eas 


ious 1 ee ae ae 6 45 52 09 


43 292 367 48 


è 1 ln in budget in expectation of award of con- 
ract 


2 Not included in budget estimates. 
3 These are applications for new services by companies 
already holding other contracts. 


From the above it is clear that the limita- 
tions proposed by the managers on the part 
of the House in the Appropriation Conference 
Committee will not cover even the minimum 
required voyages for those steamship lines 
with which the Federal Maritime Board has 
inherited lawful contracts or commitments 
which must be accepted as binding if the 
conditions of approval provided in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, are found to be met. 
There is every reason to believe that these 
conditions will be met and that all of these 
contracts by legal requirement will become 
binding financial obligations on the United 
States Government. These contracts are 
binding up to the maximum permissible 
number of voyages. 

In the event the voyage limitation is not 
adjusted to permit the Maritime Admin- 
istration to meet these contractual obliga- 
tions it has only one course of action other 
than that of incurring a deficiency, namely, 
to apportion the voyage limitations by uni- 
lateral action to the various lines, which will 
place the United States in default in these 
contracts. 

It should be noted that in the event of 
such default the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
by section 611, provides that a company 
against which such default is effected ac- 
quires automatically the right to transfer 
to foreign registry the vessels covered by any 
operating-differential subsidy contract held 
by it. It is interesting to note that this 
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defense against default by the Government 
in these subsidy contracts is specifically ex- 
cepted under the provisions of the bill, S. 
1704, recently passed by the Senate to pre- 
vent the transfer of ships owned or partly 
owned by a citizen or corporation of the 
United States to foreign-flag registry. 

The best ships of the American merchant 
marine fleet are involved in this question. 
In a national emergency and with the diffi- 
cult world situation which exists today this 
is no time to be opening such an avenue of 
escape to ships which are urgently needed 
under the American flag in our own defense. 
The only defense against such flight from the 
American flag is Government purchase or 
requisition for title. 


MEMORANDUM RE CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 
3880 (INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL) AMENDMENTS Nos. 87-88 
Following the end of World War II, the 

Government requested the 14 subsidized op- 
erators having contracts to resume opera- 
tions under the contracts. This was accom- 
plished with the understanding by the Mari- 
time Commission and congressional commit- 
tees, that the prewar contracts would be 
amended to cover the changed conditions of 
postwar operations. 

A. Resumption amendments to the con- 
tracts were finalized by the former Maritime 
Commission with eight companies. (In the 
case of United States Lines, the prewar con- 
tract for passenger services only, was final- 
ized.) 

B. The Federal Maritime Board finalized 
amendments with two companies. (In the 
case of American Export Lines, the Israeli 
service contract was not finalized.) 

C. Negotiations toward finalizing amend- 
ments to prewar contracts with five com- 
panies are presently going forward. (These 


negotiations cover the United States Lines 
cargo service and the American Export Lines 
Israeli service mentioned above.) 

The number of ships and voyages provided 
for in the above agreements are as follows: 


Applications for subsidy contracts are 
pending with seven companies. The total 
number of ships and voyages in pending ap- 
plications are as follows: 


Number of vessels 
Required minimum 
Permissible maximum — 
Estimates for budget purposes 


Four of the pending applications are by 
new companies not previously having subsidy 
contracts. Their requests are as follows: 


Number of vessels 27 
Required minimum 119 
Permissible maximum 153 
Estimates for budget purposes 48 


There are three applications pending for 
new services by present contractors. The 
number of ships and voyages for this group 
are: 


Number of. vessels „41% 16 
Required minimum 173 
Permissible maximum 214 
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Total number of ships and voyages pro- 
vided for by contracts and pending appli- 
cations: 

Number of vessels 
Required minimum - 
Permissible maximum. 
Estimates for budget purposes 1, 523 


The Thomas amendment (Nos. 87 and 88) 
in the House Conference Report 753, inde- 
pendent offices bill, provides a limitation of 


1.522 voyages with the direction that 307 


of these voyages be set aside for companies 
which have not participated heretofore in 
these [differential operating] subsidies.” 

The effect of the above limitation is to 
reduce to 1,215 the number of voyages avail- 
able to service outstanding contracts which, 
as shown above, total 1,475 voyages. This is 
260 voyages short of the number of subsi- 
dized sailings that will be made by the con- 
tractors and 335 short of the maximum num- 
ber of voyages permitted by the contracts. 

If the report is finally adopted, two alter- 
natives are open: 

(1) either a supplemental appropriation 
will be necessary, or 

(2) the Government will unilaterally de- 
fault on its obligations. 

If the latter course is followed, under the 
provisions of the 1936 act, subsidized opera- 
tors, on a default by the Government, can 
transfer their entire fleets to foreign registry. 
From a national-defense standpoint, this 
cannot be permitted. The only way it could 
be stopped would be for the Government to 
requisition vessels for the Government ac- 
count, an exceedingly expensive undertaking. 

Earmarking 307 voyages to service new ap- 
plications of companies which have not 
heretofore had subsidy contracts puts in ex- 
cess of 150 voyages in the “deep freeze,” not 
available for anyone’s use. If the maximum 
number of voyages applied for is used as the 
basis for calculating the loss, the result is: 

Earmarked voyages 307, less maximum voy- 
ages requested in applications pending for 
companies not having subsidy contracts, 153, 
leaving 154 voyages which will not be as- 
signed to other pending applicants. 

The disparity is even greater when the 
minimum figures are used: 

Earmarked voyages 307, less minimum voy- 
ages requested in applications pending for 
companies not having subsidy contracts 119, 
leaving 188 voyages which will not be as- 
signed to other pending applicants. 

The report further deletes the Senate 
amendment continuing the obligational au- 
thority of the Federal Maritime Board to 
enter into future contracts. This author- 
ity is necessary if we are to follow the dic- 
tates of the 1936 act and have a merchant 
marine sufficient to service our commerce 
and provide for the national defense. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope and I know that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], who also have an understand- 
ing of this question, will join with me, 
during the consideration of a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, again to pre- 
sent this problem to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. From my 
knowledge of the problem, in connection 
with the liability of the Government, I 
may say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton that I am heartily in favor of trying 
to work out some amendment on a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, but we 
must realize that there are some Mem- 
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bers of the House who are adamant in 
the position they take on this subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand there 
is one gentleman there who is certainly 
in that category. I say that if those of 
that school of thought desire that there 
shall be some new operators, some new 
people in the business, the voyages 
should be made available. The pro- 
vision in the report freezes the Ameri- 
can merchant marine in the present 
time of emergency. It goes further than 
freezing it, it cuts it down. New appli- 
cants cannot even apply because they 
are in deep freeze. 

I appreciate the legislative situation 
which makes the problem somewhat 
difficult. As I told the Senator from 
South Carolina, I contemplated making 
a motion to recommit the report, but I 
appreciate that there are many other 
items in the bill. The provision affecting 
shipping is only one of the major por- 
tions of the bill. I want the Senate to 
realize what is being done in this matter 
so that we can speedily correct the House 
position, as I hope will be done. 

Mr. MAT BANK. I appreciate the 
Senator’s not moving to recommit. 

During the delivery of Mr. Macnuson’s 
speech, = 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For what purpose 
does the Senator request that I yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask 
several short questions of the Senator 
from South Carolina in regard to the 
conference report on House bill 3880. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In connection with 
amendment No. 107, what are the Public 
Housing Administration expenses not 
otherwise specifically limited in the 
Appropriation Act, which, if the report 
of the committee of conference were 
approved, would be limited to $33,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate being asked that question, be- 
cause the matter is highly technical. 
I should like to state for the RECORD 
exactly how the amendment will apply: 
That limitation refers to the items listed 
in the table appearing at page 722 of 
the Senate hearings. In general, they 
are the expenses of maintenance and 
disposition of federally owned and op- 
erated housing for which the Public 
Housing Administration is responsible. 
It does not cover certain other types 
of expense such as, for example, in- 
terest payments to the Treasury on bor- 
rowed funds and net losses from opera- 
tion and rehabilitation of farm labor 
camps, and so forth. I mention that 
point because I know the great interest 
of the Senator from New Mexico in 
the farm labor camps. The amendment 
does not cover that subject. The budget 
estimates for the items listed in the 
record of the hearings totaled $34,- 
517,896. So the committee action, if 
approved, would effect a reduction of 
$1,517,896. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a further question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask these questions 
because I think the answers to them 
should appear in the RECORD. ' 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct, be- 
cause the Department of Labor-Federal 
Security bill of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico refers to matters 
of this kind, including farm labor camps; 
and I think the answers to the Senator's 
questions should appear in the RECORD 
in that connection. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In connection with 
amendment No. 104, what are the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration expendi- 
tures for nonadministrative expenses 
classified by section 2 of Public Law 387, 
approved October 25, 1949, which, if the 
report of the committee of conference 
were approved, would be limited to $23,- 
300,000 for the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The limitation of 
$23,300,000 includes all expenses of the 
Federal Housing Administration in con- 
nection with the examination and in- 
surance of loans or investments under 
any title of the National Housing Act, 
all properly capitalized expenditures, and 
other necessary expenses not attribut- 
able to general overhead in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples; it does not include the payment 
of insurance claims and other expendi- 
tures—including services on a contract 
or fee basis, but not including other 
personal services—in connection with 
the acquisition, protection, information, 
operation, maintenance, improvement, 
or disposition of real or personal prop- 
erty of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration acquired under the authority of 
the National Housing Act. 

The committee of conference is sim- 
ply recommending that, for the fiscal 
year 1952, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration shall be subject to the dollar 
limitation of $23,300,009, as to the items 
of nonadministrative expenses which 
otherwise, under section 2 of Public Law 
387, approved October 25, 1949, would 
be subject to the percentage limitation 
of 35 percent of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s income from premiums 
and fees received during the fiscal year 
1951. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Washington for yielding, and I 
also thank the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It has been a pleas- 
ure to discuss this matter with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. I know, in par- 
ticular, how deeply interested he is in 
the first amendment, which concerns 
housing. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I thought the ques- 
tions should be asked, because I believe 
the entire Senate will be interested in 
the answers the Senator from South 
Carolina has given. 

I thank him and I thank the Senator 
from Washington for yielding. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief announce- 


ment in regard to the conference re- . 


port? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am discussing 
the conference report now. Neverthe- 
less, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have just come 
from a meeting of the Joint Committee 
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on Atomic Energy, and I must return to 
that meeting. 

I wish to ask the able Senator from 
South Carolina, the chairman of the 
committee of conference on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, why 
it was felt necessary to apply the re- 
striction on employment to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

Of course, the able Senator from South. 
Carolina is familiar with the fact that 
in a large measure the atomic energy 
work today fits in with our entire de- 
fense program. The limitations do not 
apply generally to the defense program. 

I notice that there were a number of 
exceptions, which are set forth in the 
conference report. 

I can fully understand how those lim- 
itations could apply to Federal agencies 
of a static character. However, in view 
of the accelerated atomic energy pro- 
gram under which this country is now 
operating, and in view of the great ne- 
cessity to continue to operate that pro- 
gram at an accelerated rate, I merely 
wish to say to the able Senator from 
South Carolina, the chairman of the 
conference committee, that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is so concerned 
about this matter that it feels that in 
the supplemental bill which is now be- 
ing heard before the House committee 
the Commission will have to ask for ex- 
ceptions in these cases. Otherwise the 
work will be seriously handicapped. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say to the 
Senator from California that I thor- 
oughly agree with what he has said. The 
Senate conferees did their best to ex- 
empt atomic-energy personnel; but they 
were not exempted. I also wish to say 
that I have talked with atomic energy 
Officials. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManHon] submitted a long state- 
ment, which was read at the meeting; 
but the conferees could not come to any 
agreement on the subject. I think, as 
does the Senator from California, and I 
am hopeful, that provision covering the 
matter can be made in a deficiency bill. 
I understand a deficiency bill will be re- 
ported shortly. However, the Senate 
conferees did the best they could. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wanted 
the Senator to know that the matter is 
considered so serious that there is, I be- 
lieve, a supplemental bill which is now 
pending, on which some hearings have 
been held before the House committee. 
It is felt that if the program is not to 
be severely handicapped, it will be nec- 
essary to ask for these exemptions. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say that, as 
chairman of the committee, I shall join 
with the Senators from California and 
Massachusetts in an effort to provide 
the desired exemptions, because the 
atomic energy activity is a No. 1 item in 
the national defense. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 


what the Senator from South Carolina 


says. When we met in conference, the 
House conferees came forward with the 
so-called Jensen amendment, as modi- 
fied. One of the modifications was the 
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removal of the application of the exemp- 
tions from certain employees. There- 
fore, so far as the Senate conferees were 
concerned, they had to take the Jensen 
amendment about as it was, and then 
try to work it in with the Ferguson 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me, I understand that when the 
Jensen amendment went into the bill in 
the House, in the first place, the Atomic 
Energy Commission was excepted from 
its provisions. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct; 
and then the House conferees came for- 
ward with a modified Jensen amendment 
which struck out the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and another group of em- 
ployees, and changed the limitation from 
80 to 90 percent. 

Mr. MAYBANK, In the first confer- 
ence, the Senate conferees were unable 
to do that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina and the Sen- 
ate should be on notice that this matter 
is so serious that it will have to be taken 
up at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Since the Jensen 
amendment has been brought up, if the 
Senator from Washington will permit, I 
desire to make a short statement as to 
my understanding of it. In the filling 
of vacancies under the revised Jensen 
amendment, it is the intent of the con- 
ferees on the bill that the agencies should 
maintain the average level in the respec- 
tive personnel grades, rather than retain 
the higher-level positions at the expense 
of the lower-level positions, I trust that 
the Senator from Massachusetts, as well 
as the other Senators, had that same 
thought. It was my definite under- 
standing that they were not going to dis- 
charge employees in the lower-level posi- 
tions and those in the higher-level posi- 
tions would be retained. I want our 
position to be clear in the Recorp. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield; 
and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am speaking to the conference report. 
I have. yielded generously, but I ask 
unanimous consent that, when I yield 
for a colloquy between other Senators, 
the colloquy be placed in the RECORD, 
following my remarks on another very 
important phase of the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not sure that 
this question should be addressed to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
I am interested in the last statement 
which was made by the distinguished 
chairman of the conference, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, but possibly the 
Senator from Washington could answer 
the question; I am not sure. If I re- 
member correctly, I think this is the 
first time that any conference has offi- 
cially agreed on the so-called combina- 
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tion Jensen-Ferguson amendment. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That occurred at our 
second conference. The conferees 
worked very hard, and I am glad to re- 
port that the members of the conference, 
aside from myself, deserve credit for the 
work which they did. That is why I am 
hopeful that the conference report will 
be agreed to, because there is no appro- 
priation bill which has been passed by 
either House as yet, except bills which 
are unaffected by the Jensen amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is highly 
important. It seems to me there has 
been a determination by one conference 
as to a compromise Jensen-Ferguson 
amendment, however it may be desig- 
nated. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The purpose was to 
break the deadlock in the conference. 

Mr. WHERRY. It could be followed 
further by other conferees, in connec- 
tion with the same subject matter. Of 
course, there are other exceptions which 
might have to be made in the various 
appropriation bills, since they affect dif- 
ferent bureaus; but the distinguished 
chairman of the conference committee 
on the part of the Senate is a very im- 
portant member of the Appropriations 
Committee, as is the assistant minority 
leader, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL]. I am wondering 
whether it is now the idea of the mem- 
bers of the Appropriation Committee 
that so far as they are concerned, this 
will be a matter for determination by 
another conference on which they will 
sit. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I can only say to the 
Senator from Nebraska, my distin- 
guished colleague, who is on the Appro- 
priations Committee with me, I cannot 
answer as to that. The distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. McKELLAR] is now presiding 
over the Senate. He is in charge of the 
civil-functions bill, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is in charge of 
the labor and Federal security bills and 
other members of the committee are in 
charge of other appropriation bills. I 
can only speak with respect to this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to say to the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina that I think a very difficult situa- 
tion was confronted, and the fact that 
the conference committee on this bill 
has finally ironed it out is commend- 
able. I hope that this is a satisfactory 
formula, which may be applied to other 
appropriation bills involving similar 
questions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all this colloquy be placed in 
the Recorp following the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. LONG rose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I presume the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana desires to speak 
about the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would defer until action has been 
taken on the report. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
feel so strongly about the matter to 
which I have addressed myself that I 
wish to have my vote appear in the 
Record. Inasmuch as the motion was 
made to agree to the conference report 
and only two or three Senators voted 
“aye,” I want the Recorp to show that 
the Senator from Washington, because 
of the importance of the matter involved, 
alone voted “no.” I presume I am the 
only Senator who voted “no.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say for the 
Recorp that in the conference commit- 
tee I voted “no” several times. 

Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay 
before the Senate the message from the 
House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 3880, which was 
read, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

August 15, 1951. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 8, 13, 35, 87, 98, 102, 109, 110, 
and 112 to the bill (H. R. 3880) making ap- 
propriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 39, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum named 
în said amendment, insert “$100,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 45, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: At the end of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, and before the 
period, insert a comma and the following: 
“but such nonadministrative expenses shall 
not exceed $374,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 60, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed by said amendment, insert: “$18,350,- 
000” and on page 29, line 15, of the bill, after 
the comma where it appears the second time 
insert “$11,700,000 of.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 86, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 3 of said amend- 
ment, after the word “Commission”, and be- 
fore the comma, insert “and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 88, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
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posed by said amendment insert: “1,522, of 
which 307 voyages shall be for vessels owned 
by companies or individuals who, on July 1, 
1951, had no operating-differential subsidy 
contract with the Federal Maritime Board, 
and.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 113, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: Restore the matter stricken 
out by said amendment, and insert the mat- 
ter proposed by said amendment, amended 
as follows: In line 1 of said amendment, 
after “Src.”, strike out the figure “603”, 
and insert 604.“ 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 108 to said bill. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, Imove 
that the Senate agree to the amendments 
of the House to the amendments of the 
me A numbered 39, 45, 60, 86, 88, and 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 108. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from South Carolina what effort 
was made by the conferees on the part 
of the Senate to retain that amendment 
in the bill. It is the amendment in- 
volving the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the amendment to the 
bill sponsored by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, which the Senate adopted, but 
which the House refused to adopt. It 
is an amendment dealing with inland 
waterways transportation. I thoroughly 
agree with what the Senator from Lou- 
isiana said on the floor 6 weeks ago. 
The conferees on the part of the Senate 
did their best in conference to retain 
the amendment in the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the House, if it understood that 
amendment, would want to disagree to 
it. The amendment proposes that ac- 
tion be taken by a Government-owned 
corporation whereby that Government- 
owned corporation could operate at a 
profit. Some simply do not seem to want 
that corporation to operate at a profit, so 
invariably we see them maneuvering to 
prevent the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, a Government corporation, from 
operating with efficiency, as it should. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to say 
to the Senator from Louisiana that I 
agree with what the Senator from South 
Carolina has said. We tried to retain 
the amendment in the bill. It was the 
feeling of the House conferees, however, 
that the amendment dealt with a matter 
which should be the subject of a special 
bill, and should not be included in an ap- 
propriation bill. It is their feeling that 
the subject should come up in that way, 
so consideration can be given to whether 
we should drop the whole Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, or, if the Government 
were not to drop it, whether it should 
then be given the authority to do what 
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is necessary to make it successful finan- 
cially. I agree with what the Senator 
from Louisiana has said, and with the 
purpose of his amendment. However, 
the Senate conferees worked under the 
difficulty to which I have called atten- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment merely would authorize the cor- 
poration to do what it already has the 
power to do, that is to borrow some 
money on the equipment it has in order 
to modernize the Federal Barge Lines. 
The corporation is in the same position 
as one would be if he were trying to oper- 
ate a trucking line with old broken-down 
model-T Fords, and his drivers had to 
spend half their time on the road trying 
to repair the trucks and get them to 
operate. Some of the equipment of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation ante- 
dates World War I. It is out of date. 
Its barges move at about one-third the 
speed that a modern barge should move 
today. The towboats handle far less 
barges than they should, thus requiring 
more manpower to operate the business, 

The stock of the Corporation is 
owned by the Government. Any inde- 
pendently, privately owned corporation 
in the United States could have made 
such a loan. Banks are willing to make 
such a loan to them. The amendment, 
which provides that the credit of the 
United States Government will in no 
wise be pledged, and that the loan will 
be made purely on the assets of the Cor- 
poration, is designed to prevent the Cor- 
poration from losing money, to put it in 
the black, so that it may make money for 
the Government. Attorneys were of the 
opinion that the Corporation had the 
authority to take the action proposed, 
but to make sure there would be no 
doubt about it, the amendment incor- 
porated language in the bill saying that 
the Corporation could borrow money, 
and pledge the equipment it had, so as 
to modernize its floating plant, thereby 
improving its operation. 

As I said, Mr. President, there is no 
doubt that such action would have saved 
money in the operation of the Corpora- 
tion. It would have prevented loss and 
given better service to those who rely 
upon this Government facility. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to 
selling the Federal barge line, turning it 
over to some private group, but if we are 
going to do it we should preserve the 
less-than-barge-load service in order 
that the tens of thousands of independ- 
ent merchants up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River may have the benefit of the 
lower rates which come with less than 
barge-load shipments on the waterways. 

There are Senators from some of the 
Western States who would like to see the 
Federal barge lines open up navigation 
on some of the new navigation routes, 
particularly on the Missouri River. I 
hope that we may, at least in the future, 
have this matter considered again in 
connection with a supplemental appro- 
priation bill, in order that the House may 
have a chance to understand what the 
amendment is and may act favorably 
on it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
assure the Senator from Louisiana that 
so far as I am concerned, I shall be only 
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too glad to have the matter considered 
again, not only because of the excel- 
lent presenation made by the Senator 
from Louisiana on the floor when the 
bill was under consideration, and also 
today, but also because of the fact that 
the Secretary of Commerce says that he 
does not wish to operate this line at a 
tremendous loss and that he should be 
given authority to repair some of the old 
barges which the Senator compared to 
model-T Fords. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I note 
that our colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] is not on the floor. 
I would therefore like to ask a question 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. Does the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Illinois, gen- 
erally referred to as the Douglas amend- 
ment, which affected a reduction of 
annual leave to certain classes of civilian 
employees of the Federal Government 
from 26 days to 20 days, remain in the 
bill as reported by the corference com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, it does. The 
conferees agreed to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will. the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr, MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
state for the Recor» as of what time the 
so-called Douglas amendment becomes 
effective under the conference report? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It becomes effective 
as of July 1, 1951. The Senator will find 
the amendment on page 10054 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is rather 
long, so I shall not read it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Douglas amend- 
ment then, as reported by the conferees, 
becomes effective as of July 1, 1951. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, it does, unless 
some subsequent measure is passed by 
the House in keeping with what the Sen- 
ate adopted, which is now before the 
House. Such à bill would have to be- 
come law. Of course, as the Senator 
knows, any later law would supersede 
that action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

I wish to ask another question on the 
same subject. I understood that in con- 
ference there was some discussion of the 
difference between the civil service em- 
ployees affected by the Douglas amend- 
ment and the so-called blue-collar 
workers in the Government employment, 
but particularly in the naval bases and 
such types of activities. Will the Senator 
state for the Record what if anything 
was done in the conference, and as pre- 
sented in the conference bill, that pro- 
tects the rights of the so-called blue- 
collar workers to receive treatment sim- 
ilar to that which is given to employees 
of private industry in the particular 
area? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida that 
there was so much in conference on the 
subject of leave, and there were so many 
bills on the subject at the time we had 
our first conference, that we adopted 
amendment numbered 112. The state- 
ment in that connection is as follows: 

Amendment No. 112: Limitation on an- 
nual leave to civilian officers and employees: 
Reported in disagreement. If changes made 
by this amendment in annual leave give to 
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the blue-collar workers an hourly pay scale 
lower than that prevailing in the area as 
paid by private industry for the same or 
similar type of work, the wage board or 
administrative authority, having authority 
to adjust or fix the salaries of such em- 
ployees, is directed to adjust all rates set 
by them to place said blue-collar workers 
on a parity with rates of pay in the area as 
paid by private industry for the same or 
similar type of work. 


We had a long discussion on that sub- 
ject. The able Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] offered this 
amendment, as I recall, as a substitute 
for all the amendments so far as the 
white-collar and blue-collar workers 
were concerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator from 
Florida now correct in his understanding 
that under the amendment reported 
from conference, amendment numbered 
112, blue-collar workers are so affected 
in this bill as to be given the assurance 
that the adjustment boards in the sev- 
eral areas will put them upon a parity, 
or upon an equal status with employees 
in private industry in those particular 
areas? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my under- 
standing of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. He 
and I conferred at length on the subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I confirm 
everything the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has said. As I understand the situ- 
ation, so long as the rider to this appro- 
priation bill applies, there is a direction 
to the supervisors in the various locali- 
ties to make an adjustment. There is 
an amendment in the so-called leave 
bill which is now pending in the House, 
having been passed by the Senate. If 
that bill becomes the law of the land, 
and this rider ceases to apply, there is 
a provision in that bill on this particu- 
lar subject which I hope and trust would 
make an adjustment possible, so that in 
changing the leave status we shall not 
cut down the pay of the blue-collar 
workers. 3 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The Senator from Florida joins the 
Senator from Massachusetis in the hope 
which he has just expressed. 

If I may I should like to ask one fur- 
ther question of the distinguished chair- 
man. Is it correct that the postal work- 
ers still remain unaffected by the pro- 
visions of this bill, and will have to look 
to future legislation, still pending, to 
bring them up to parity, so far as the 
terms of annual leave are concerned, 
with other employees of the Govern- 
ment? 

m- MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The junior Senator from 
South Dakota did not quite catch the 
reply of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to the question asked by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
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Mr. CASE. What was the statement 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
made with respect to the situation if the 
House should consider and pass the 
graduated-leave bill which the Senate 
passed? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is my understanding that the rider in 
this appropriation bill applies until the 
so-called leave bill becomes law. The 
House has not passed the leave bill. This 
rider, so far as it is applicable, would 
apply. If the House passes the leave 
bill, it is my understanding that this 
rider will pass out of the picture. 

Mr. CASE. It would be superseded by 
general legislation. But does this rider, 
as it appears in the bill as it comes from 
conference, apply to the entire field, or 
only to the agencies covered in the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that it applies to the entire 
field except the postal service. 

Mr. CASE. In that sense, it is a re- 
duction from the present 26-day leave 
provision to 20 days, but it does not raise 
the leave of the postal workers from 15 
days to 20 days. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my under- 
standing. I thoroughly agree with what 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has said. It applies to all Gov- 
ernment agencies except the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. CASE. Did the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina get any 
indication of the attitude of the House 
with regard to the pending graduated- 
leave bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, the mem- 
bers of the conference were members of 
the Appropriations Committee, as the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota well realizes. I would not like to 
say on the floor of the Senate anything 
except that some of them thought that 
perhaps the bill which the Senate passed 
and sent to the House might become law. 
Others did not think so. In other words, 
there was a difference of opinion. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have just been 
informed that the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FERGUSON] is very anxious to 
be present to ask questions with rela- 
tion to the Ferguson-Jensen amendment 
before final action is taken on the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
been here since 12 o'clock. I notified 
Senators yesterday, through the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, that we would con- 
sider the conference report today. I 
think it is about time for me to get some 
lunch. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, I shall 
abide by the wishes of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. If we cannot get 
the Senator from Michigan into the 
Chamber within the next 5 minutes, I 
shall not ask the Senator to wait longer. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Yesterday I asked 
Senators who were interested in the con- 
ference report to be present today. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall detain the 
Senator for only a few moments. 

I understand that the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND], who is a 
member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, has had a conversation with 
the Senator based upon some testimony 
which was developed this morning at a 
meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I understand that the 
Senator from South Carolina has assured 
the Senator from California that he is 
aware of the situation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I made the statement to the Sen- 
ator from California that the letter 
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which the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut sent to the committee was 
read by the chief clerk of the committee 
to the full conference committee. It was 
listened to and argued. The Senate con- 
ferees did the best they could. We re- 
gretted that because of another meet- 
ing that morning the Senator from Con- 
necticut could not be present, but I as- 
sure him that his letter was read and 
placed in the record of the conferees. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator. 
I merely wish to place in the RECORD at 
this point a short. table showing the 
amount of money which the Atomic 
Energy Commission had available for op- 
erations during the past 5 years, as well 
as the average employment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Analysis of costs by fiscal years compared to average employment and dollars 


Average AEC employ- 
z 8 „ em: es 
Fiscal year 1 5 [ploym ent | ployment 
Average Amount | ‘tal oper- seta conte 
monthly ating costs 
Millions | Millions | Million. 
$293. 5 $337.9 1. $20, 578, 848 7.0 3.3 
310. 6 256.1 22, 220, 301 7.1 3.9 
400. 8 458. 9 24, 955, 679 6.2 29 
610.0 1,071.0 33, 405, 336 5.5 2.0 


Mr. McMAHON. The amount of 
money which we are spending for plant 
and equipment, and the average AEC 
employment are shown on the table. 
The situation is very startling. In 1949 
we spent $293,500,000 on operations and 
$337,900,000 on plant and equipment. 
The average employment of the Atomic 
reves Commission at that time was 

891. 

In 1952 we are going to spend $610,- 
000,000 on operations and 81,071,000, 000 
on plant and equipment, or a total of 
. as against 8631, 400,000 in 
1949. 

We have projected 6.787 employees. 
Under the provision in the conference 
report we shall not be able to have 6,787 
employees, but we must decrease the 
number which we have now, 5,125. It 
does not make sense, when there are 
100,000 employees working, instead of 
65,000, to reduce the number of manage- 
ment personnel who are placed in their 
positions to watch those employees and 
see that things are done right, from 
5,125 to a figure below that number, in- 
stead of the 6,787 which we need. We 
are watching the spigot and letting it 
run out the bunghole. If the supple- 
mental appropriation does not clear the 
situation we shall have to make a frontal 
attack on the floor of the Senate, and 
have it out, because if we are to exempt 
the Defense Department and are not 
going to exempt the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the procedure is just as silly as it 
could be. 

I cannot understand why the con- 
ferees, when they had the facts before 
8 did not come to the right conclu- 

on. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Ican speak only for 
the Senate conferees. I want the RECORD 
to show that we did the best we could. 


as the Senator frora Connecticut knows. 
All legislation is a compromise. The 
House conferees compromised on hous- 
ing. The Senate conferees compromised 
on other items. This appropriation bill 
contains items totaling in excess of 
$6,200,000,000. It is the first compromise 
bill we have been able to bring out of 
conference. It is the first compromise 
on an appropriation bill at this session. 
Those are the facts, and I know that my 
friend from Connecticut understands my 
statement to be accurate. 

Mr.McMAHON. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
did the best he could. I understand that 
the difficulty was with the House con- 
ferees. Everyone wants these programs 
to go forward at full speed. Certainly 
the security of the United States is 
predicated more, in my opinion, on the 
size of the atomic stockpile than it is on 
any other single thing: 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
Senator from Connecticut. I hope we 
can join in securing a provision in the 
deficiency appropriation bill to correct 
the mistake. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. No harm will be 
done, because we were very much in 
agreement in the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy this morning that the 
Commission should go ahead without 
discharging anyone, on the theory that 
we shall be able to secure a supple- 
mental appropriation. I realize that 
no one is entitled to defy the law. 

. Mr. MAYBANK. I would not defy the 
aw. 

Mr. McMAHON. Oh, no. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
. that the law should not be de- 

ed. 
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Mr. McMAHON. The suggestion was 
made this morning that the Commission 
farm out some of its employees to con- 
tractors. I said, “Nothing doing. We 
will not do that. That would be a sub- 
terfuge.” What the Commission can do 
is to retain its present employees, on 
the theory that the situation will be 
cured in a deficiency appropriation bill. 
If it is not cured in a deficiency appro- 
priation bill, the Commission will have 
to discharge double the number of em- 
ployees in order to comply with the law 
for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that under this amendment it will be 
necessary for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to ctit back on the number of its 
employees at this time? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. At a time when the Na- 
tion is in great peril, and we need to 
expand the production of atomic weap- 
ons? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. In other words, if any 
employee shall leave, no new employee 
can be employed except in accordance 
with the formula set forth in the bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The same principle 
applies to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that applies to other agencies, such 
as the General Services Administration, 
except with respect to certain exemp- 
tions. However, in justice to the House 
conferees I wish to say that they re- 
ferred to what the Senator from Con- 
necticut has mentioned, namely, the huge 
supplemental appropriation bill which 
will come before the Congress. I under- 
stand it will be brought up before October 
1. That statement should be made in 
justice to the House conferees. 

Mr. LONG. I merely desired to point 
out how ridiculous the amendment is 
when it is applied to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Louisiana knows how I feel about it. I 
never voted for it on the floor of the 
Senate or in conference. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly no one will 
charge that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is run by a man who would pad the 
payroll of the Commission. The present 
Manager of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was a former vice president of the 
Standard Oil Co. in charge of produc- 
tion. He is the former manager of one 
of the largest oil refineries in the coun- 
try, the one at Baton Rouge, La. He is 
recognized as one of the ablest engi- 
neers and best managers in the country, 
He left his position with the Standard 
Oil Co., in which he was paid several 
times what he receives in his present 
employment. He took his present posi- 
tion at great personal sacrifice. He re- 
ceives really only a fraction of what he 
received in private employment. Nev- 
ertheless, the amendment before us as- 
sumes that a man of that type would 
pad a payroll, when he is trying to save 
the Nation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 
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Mr. McMAHON. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] that I am very much pleased to 
have him compliment our good friend, 
Mr. Boyer. I am delighted that Mr. 
Boyer is with the Commission. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There is no better 
man. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am also bound to 
say that the Commission continues to 
function very well. There is too great 
a tendency on the part of some persons 
to tear a person’s insides out, as it were, 
by criticism. However, when a person 
is doing a particularly good job, very lit- 
tle or nothing is said about him. Of 
course, mistakes have been made. Un- 
doubtedly more mistakes will be made. 
The Commission has the toughest pro- 
gram in our Government to administer. 
It is the greatest manufacturing organi- 
zation in the world. They are operating 
the organization in a free country and 
under a free economy. All their em- 
ployees who have access to restricted 
material must be investigated by the 
FBI. On the whole, I believe they have 
done pretty well. Of course they have 
made mistakes. It is a field of work 
in which they must take calculated risks, 
to use a military expression. Some of 
them pay off, and some of them do not 
pay off. The Commission, composed of 
Gordon E. Dean, as Chairman, and 
Messrs. Smyth, Pike, Glennan, and 
Murray, as Commissioners, are as fine a 
group of men as there is anywhere in 
the United States. 

I am rather proud of the way they are 
performing their duty. It is a fine Com- 
mission. The members get along with 
one another. They are functioning har- 
moniously. We can well afford to go 
along with them when they bring a sit- 
uation like this to our attention. I be- 
lieve we can correct it in about 6 weeks 
without any harm being done to the 
program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if 
there were a choice possible, I would be 
opposed to the conference report. I 
know that it is necessary to vote the 
report down before it can be subject to 
amendment. I know we are long de- 
layed on approving appropriation bills, 
and I sense the disposition of the Senate. 

However, I would vote against the re- 
port, if for no other reason than that I 
am opposed to the item on public hous- 
ing which is contained in it. For the 
month of July there were 82,000 or 86,000 
private housing starts. That is the 
smallest number since 1946. With the 
limitations and restrictions which are 
imposed upon private building, to 
authorize public-housing projects of 
50,000 units seems to me so illogical that 
I cannot support the proposal. I want 
the Recorp to show that if it were pos- 
sible to vote against the report, I would 
do so. If a record vote were taken, I 
would vote against it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan would like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] with re- 
spect to the amendment commonly re- 
ferred to as the Ferguson amendment, 
which was adopted by the Senate. It 
called for a reduction of 10 percent in 
personnel from the budget estimate, 
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with certain limited exceptions. The 
conference version, which is a rewriting 
of the Jensen amendment and the Fer- 
guson amendment, is now known as sec- 
tion 605. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina understand that the last pro- 
viso in that section contains and con- 
tinues the Ferguson amendment with re- 
spect to a 10-percent cut, subject to a 
2-percent increase from other items in 
the bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. It is impossible to go 
over the total amount appropriated. 
As the Senator remembers, from his at- 
tendance at the conference, the 2-per- 
cent difference between the limit on sal- 
aries and the total appropriation could 
be considered if it were shown to be 
justified and necessary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator 
from Michigan correct in his under- 
standing of the conference report that, 
notwithstanding the fact that there may 
be resignations, agencies cannot use 
more than 90 percent of the budget esti- 
mate, with the exception of the 2-per- 
cent provision applicable when there are 
limitations in the act? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, It is my under- 
standing that the Jensen amendment 
applies up to 90 percent. If the Jen- 
sen amendment does not apply because 
there are no vacancies or resignations, 
then in those cases, where the amounts 
for personal services have been ex- 
pressly limited to 90 percent of the 
budget, does the 90-percent item for per- 
sonal services apply with a limit of 2 
percent? 

Mr. MAYBANK. .That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But the min- 
ute the Jensen amendment applies at 
90 percent, the Ferguson amendment 
does not apply. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I now ask that the Jen- 
sen amendment, which is a part of sec- 
tion 605, be printed at this point in the 
Recorp. Of course, it will be the law. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Provided further, That when any depart- 
ment or agency covered in this act shall, 
as a result of the operation of this amend- 
ment reduce their employment to a figure 
not exceeding 90 percent of the total num- 
ber on their rolls as of July 1, 1951, such 
amendment shall cease to apply and said 90 
percent figure shall become a ceiling for 
employment during the fiscal year 1952 and 
if exceeded at any time during fiscal year 
1952 this amendment shall again become 
operative: And provided further, That 
amounts for personal services, in those para- 
graphs where amounts for such personal 
services have been expressly limited in this 
act, may be exceeded by 2 percent of said 
limitation on personal services if said 2 per- 
cent is available from the total amount of 
any such appropriation or authorization. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
fact is that the Ferguson limitation on 
personnel still exists. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts agree? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FERGUSON. With that under- 
standing 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say 
that the original language as written by 
me, was redrafted by Mr. Cooper; and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maysank] and I went over it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We went over it as 
thoroughly as we could, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that, 
and I wish the Recorp to show the facts. 

I have no objection to the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that 
the Senate recede from its amendment 
numbered 108. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, at. 


this point I wish to state that this meas- 
ure is in the amount of $6,162,825,175, 
-which is $675,077,290 below the budget 
estimates. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 349) to assist the 
provision of housing and community fa- 
cilities and services required in connec- 
tion with the national defense, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message notified the Senate that 
Mr. Rooney had been appointed a man- 
ager on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3709) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, vice Mr. HEDRICK, 
excused. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
349) to assist the provision of housing 
and community facilities and services re- 
quired in connection with the national 
defense, which were, on page 2, line 3, 
after “area” insert “all”; on page 3, line 
2, after “announced”, insert “, published 
in a newspaper having general circula- 
tion within the critical defense housing 
area, and printed in the Federal Reg- 
ister”; on page 3, strike out lines 4 to 9 
inclusive and insert: “(b) second, resi- 
dential credit restrictions under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 shall be sus- 
pended for such period or periods as the 
President shall determine to be appro- 
priate and necessary to obtain the pro- 
duction of housing needed in such area 
for defense workers or military person- 
nel”; on page 3, line 22, strike out “which 
are eligible for approval”; on page 5, 
line 18, after “involved”, insert “, but 
shall not, in any case, mean any public 
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housing authority, or its governing body, 
or any of its officers”; on page 6, line 4, 
strike out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and insert “United 
States”; on page 7, line 11, strike out 
“funds” and insert “fund”; on page 10, 
line 23, strike out “twenty-five” and in- 
sert “thirty”; page 13, strike out all after 
line 18 over to and including line 25 on 
page 14; on page 15, line 1, strike out 
ou (f) „ * and insert “ “(e) ” ams on page 
25, strike out all after line 2 over to and 
including line 11 on page 26, and insert: 

(3) The mortgagor shall agree (1) to cer- 
tify, upon completion of the physical im- 
provements on the mortgaged property or 
project and prior to final endorsement of 
the mortgage, either (a) that the amount of 
the actual cost of said physical improve- 
ments (exclusive of off-site public utilities 
and streets and of organization and legal 
expenses) equaled or exceeded the proceeds 
of the mortgage loan or (b) the amount by 
which the proceeds of the mortgage loan ex- 
ceeded the actual cost of said physical im- 
provments (exclusive of off-site public utili- 
ties and streets and of organization and legal 
expenses), as the case may be, and (ii) to 
pay, within 60 days after such certification, to 
the mortgagee, for application to the reduc- 
tion of the principal obligation of such 
mortgage, the amount, if any, so certified 
to be in excess of such actual cost. 


On page 28, line 13, strike out “sec- 
tion.” ” and insert “section.”; on page 28, 
after line 13, insert: 

(h) The Commissioner shall grant prefer- 
ence to applications for insurance under this 
title to mortgages covering housing of lower 
rents. 


On page 30, line 7, strike out all after 
“provide” down to and including “hous- 
ing,” in line 9, and insert “housing in any 
areas (subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 101 hereof)”; on page 30, line 11, 
strike out “temporary housing and”; on 
page 30, lines 16 and 17, strike out “To 
the maximum extent feasible and con- 
sistent” and insert “Consistent”; on page 
31, lines 3 and 4, strike out “wherever 
feasible,”; on page 34, lines 14 and 15, 
strike out “, or for school construction 
or maintenance and operation,”; on 
page 34, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
) in the case of hospitals,”; on page 
34, strike out all after line 19 down to 
and including “be,” in line 23; on page 
35, line 1, after “725”, insert “or”; on 
page 35, line 2, strike out “title II of said 
Public Law 815, or said Public Law 874,”; 
on page 35, line 18, after “305.”, insert 
“(a)”; on page 37, strike out lines 4 to 
8, inclusive, and insert “shall conform 
to the requirements of State and local 
laws, ordinances, rules, or regulations 
relating to health and sanitation, and, 
to the maximum extent practicable, tak- 
ing into consideration the availability of 
materials and the requirements of na- 
tional defense, any housing or commu- 
nity facilities, except housing or commu- 
nity facilities of a temporary character, 
constructed by the United States pur- 
suant to the authority contained herein 
shall conform to the requirements of 
State or local laws, ordinances, rules, or 
regulations relating to building codes. 

“(b) Before condemnation proceed- 
ings are instituted pursuant to this title 
or title IV, an effort shall be made to 
acquire the property involved by nego- 


tiation unless, because of reasonable 
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doubt as to the identity of the owner or 
owners, because of the large number of 
persons with whom it would be necessary 
to negotiate, or for other reasons, the 
effort to acquire by negotiation would 
involve, in the judgment of the Admin- 
istrator, such delay in acquiring the 
property as to be contrary to the inter- 
est of national defense. In any con- 
demnation proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to this title or title IV, the court 
shall not order the party in possession to 
surrender possession in advance of final 
judgment unless a declaration of taking 
has been filed, and a deposit of the 
amount estimated to be just compensa- 
tion has been made, under the first sec- 
tion of the act of February 26, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1421), providing for such declara- 
tions. Unless title is in dispute, the 
court, upon application, shall promptly 
pay to the owner at least 75 percent of 
the amount so deposited, but such pay- 
ment shall be made without prejudice to 
any party to the proceeding. 

“(c) If any real property acquired 
under this title or title IV is retained 
after June 30, 1952, without having been 
used for the purposes of this act, the 
Administrator shall, if the original 
owner desires the property and pays the 
fair value thereof, return such property 
to the owner. In the event the Ad- 
ministrator and the original owner do 
not agree as to the fair value of the 
property, the fair value shall be deter- 
mined by three appraisers, one of whom 
shall be chosen by the Administrator, 
one by the original owner, and the third 
by the first two appraisers; the expenses 
of such determination shall be paid in 
equal shares by the Government and 
the original owner.“; on page 43, line 
19, strike out all after “for” down to 
and including “purification,” in line 20 
and insert reereation,“; on page 45, line 
6, strike out all after “mean” down to 
and including “primarily” in line 7; on 
page 45, line 9, after “facilities”, insert 
“police and”; on page 45, line 10, strike 
out “schools,” and insert libraries,“; on 
page 45, line 13, strike out all after 
“mean” down to and including “includ- 
ing” in line 14; on page 45, line 15, strike 
out “education,”; on page 45, lines 17 
and 18, strike out “and other community 
services”; on page 45, after line 18, in- 
sert: 

(e) “National defense” shall mean (1) the 
operations and activities of the Armed 
Forces, the Atomic Energy Commission, or 
any other Government department or 
agency directly or indirectly and substan- 
tially concerned with the national defense, 
(2) other operations and activities directly 
or indirectly and substantially concerned 
with the operations and activities of the 
Armed Forces and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, or (3) activities in connection with 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended. 


On page 45, line 19, strike out (e),“ 
and insert “(f)”; on page 45, line 22, 
strike out “(f)” and insert “(g)”; on 
page 45, line 25, strike out “(g)” and in- 
sert “(h)”; on page 46, after line 13, in- 
sert: 

Src. 316. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, all functions, powers, and 
duties under this title and section 103 with 
respect to health, refuse disposal, sewage 
treatment, and water purification shall be 
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exercised by and vested in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. 


On page 53, line 16, after the period, 
insert “The amendment made by this 
subsection shall be effective as of July 1, 
1951,”; on page 55, strike out lines 5 to 22, 
inclusive, and insert: 

Sec. 602. (a) Section 605 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by strik- 
ing out the period in the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“: And provided further, That no more than 
6 percent down payment shall be required 
in connection with the loan on any home 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration 
pursuant to the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, and the cost of 
which home does not exceed 812,000.“ 

(b) The Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, is further amended by adding 
after section 605 the following new section: 

“Sec. 606. Not more than 20 percent down 
payment shall be required pursuant to sec- 
tion 602 or section 605 of this act in con- 
nection with the loan on any home not 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration 
and the transaction price of which home 
does not exceed $12,000 nor more than 10 
percent in connection with any such loan 
on any home the transaction price of which 
does not exceed $10,000. Tha term of any 
loan referred to in the preceding sentence 
or in the last proviso of section 605 shall not 
be required to be less than 25 years.” 


On page 56, strike out lines 1 and 
2, and insert “amended, is hereby 
amended— 

“(a) by repealing the following pro- 
visos at the end of section 604 thereof: 
‘t: And provided further, That with re- 
spect to any temporary housing under 
the jurisdiction of the Administrator the 
maximum rental shall be that in effect 
on April 1, 1949, unless the Housing 
Expediter shall approve a petition for 
an increase in accordance with the fair 
net operating income formula in effect 
from time to time under the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, on 
grounds of hardship to the landlord: 
Provided, That if such housing is not in 
an area where rent control is in effect 
at the time pursuant to that act, an in- 
creese may be granted by the Adminis- 
trator on the basis of such formula’; 

„b) by inserting ‘plus 100 percent of 
such value,’ in clause (2) of section 605 
(b) thereof immediately following ‘Gov- 
ernment’s interest therein,’; 

“(c) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections 611 and 612; and 

“(d) by striking out the words ‘is 
authorized’ in section 605 subsection b 
(2) following ‘the Administrator’ and 
substituting the word ‘shall’.”; on page 
56, line 12, strike out interest“ and 
insert “interest.”; on page 56, after line 
12, insert: 

Sec. 612. In order to assure the maximum 
utilization of such housing for defense pur- 
poses, the Administrator, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this or any other 
law except provisions hereafter enacted ex- 
pressly in amendment hereof, is authorized 
to establish income limitations for occu- 
pancy of any housing held by him under this 
act and, giving consideration to the ability 
of such tenants to obtain other housing 
accommodations, to require tenants, admit- 
ted to occupancy prior to the establishment 
of such income limitations and who have 
incomes in excess of limitations established 
by him, to vacate such housing. 


On page 58, line 23, strike out all after 
“000,000” down to and including “areas” 
in line 24; on page 58, line 25, after 
“608.” insert “(a)”; on page 59, after 
line 5, insert: 

(b) Subparagraph (G) of section 301 (a) 
(1) of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding before the 
period at the end of said subparagraph the 
following proviso: “: Provided, That this sub- 
paragraph shall not apply to commitments 
made by the Association on or after the 
effective date of this proviso and prior to 
March 1, 1952, which do not exceed $500,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time, if such 
commitments relate to mortgages (1) cov- 
ering defense housing programed by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
in an area determined by the President or 
his designee to be a critical defense hous- 
ing area, or (2) with respect to which the 
Federal Housing Commissioner has issued a 
commitment to insure pursuant to title 
VIII of this act, as amended, or (3) cover- 
ing housing intended to be made available 
primarily for families who are victims of a 
catastrophe which the President has deter- 
mined to be a major disaster.” 


On page 59, line 9, strike out “3”; on 
page 61, line 9, after “613.” insert “(a)”; 
on page 61, after line 13, insert: 

(b) The Housing Act of 1950, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding immediately 
following section 504 a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“Src. 504A. Any veteran who has not 
heretofore availed himself of the benefits 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing or constructing a dwelling to be occu- 
pied as a home, if otherwise entitled thereto, 
and any veteran who availed himself of such 
benefits before the increase thereof pro- 
vided for by the Housing Act of 1950, may 
qualify for a guaranteed housing loan to the 
extent of $7,500, less any sums borrowed by 
such veteran on the same terms and condi- 
tions as to amortization and maturity as 
provided for in existing law, or any amend- 
ments thereto.” 


On page 61, line 17, strike out “July 1, 
1953” and insert “June 30, 1953”; on 
page 62, line 12, strike out “July 1, 1953” 
and insert “June 30, 1953”; and on page 
62, line 15, strike out “July 1, 1954” and 
insert “June 30, 1954.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House; ask a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
MAYBANK, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
DovuGtas, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. BRICKER, 
and Mr. Ives conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 349 
be printed with the House amendments 
numbered, so that we may have it avail- 
able to us in the conference in the 
morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INFLATION STILL A DANGER 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the unanimous report which has 
been filed with the Senate from the Joint 
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Committee on the Economic Report. It 
is Report No. 644, which deals with the 
problem of inflation. The report itself 
is very brief, and it is accompanied by 
a detailed study conducted by the staff 
of the joint committee which was re- 
viewed at meetings of the joint com- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be print d in the body of the RECORD 
the text of the report. I invite atten- 
tion to it because it is a unanimous re- 
port, signed by all the members of the 
joint committee, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. I think it represents a 
point of view which is worthy of con- 
sideration by committees which have 
jurisdiction over the detailed problems 
waich are still before us and which have 
an effect upon inflation. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report is concerned lest the combined effect 
of a prospective cease-fire in Korea, a budg- 
etary surplus for the fiscal year just ended, 
and a temporary easing of inflationary ten- 
sion may lull the country and the Congress 
into complacency regarding the threat of 
further inflation. 

The important facts are that there can be 
no let-up in the necessary strengthening of 
our defenses against aggression, that the 
Government has been operating at a budget 
deficit since April, and that prices are today 
threatening to resume their upward trend. 
The committee believes that the avoidance 
of inflation is essential to the long-run 
strength of this Nation, to the preservation 
of the free enterprise system and the lib- 
erties which it permits. 

The committee believes that fundamental 
inflationary pressures will continue to 
mount in the months to come as the pres- 
ently scheduled defense effort diverts larger 
portions of national production from civil- 
jan use. 

The committee is consequently convinced 
of the urgent need: (1) for renewed efforts 
to reduce and postpone less essential Gov- 
ernment expenditures and (2) for promptly 
providing tax revenues sufficient to balance 
a carefully planned administrative budget 
this fiscal year. 

Doubts as to the efficacy of direct con- 
trols, including selective credit controls, 
under the Defense Production Act, as 
amended, make it all the more important 
that the expected inflationary gap be closed 
by rigorous Government economy and in- 
creased taxes. 

Finally, in recognition of the economic as- 
pects of Communist attacks on the free 
world and of the importance of maintain- 
ing our own economic strength, the com- 
mittee recommends a thorough appraisal 
of the military program and an examina- 
tion of ways and means to strengthen and 
enlarge the capacity of this Nation and all 
free nations to meet the strains of the de- 
fense program. 

JosePH C. O’Manoney, Chairman; JOHN 
SPARKMAN; PAUL H. DOUGLAS; WILLIAM 
BENTON; ROBERT A. Tarr; RALPH E. 
FLANDERS; ARTHUR V, WATKINS; EDWARD 
J. Hart, Vice Chairman; WRIGHT Par- 
MAN; RIcRAnD BOLLING; CLINTON D. 
MCKINNON; JESSE P. WOLCOTT; CHRIS- 
TIAN A. HERTER; J. CALEB Bodds. 


IMPRISONMENT BY CZECHOSLOVAKIA OF 
ASSOCIATED PRESS CORRESPONDENT 
WILLIAM N. OATIS 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, much 
has been said, here in the Congress, over 
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the air waves, and in the press, about 
the indignity to which our Nation has 
been subjected, and the injustice wrought 
upon the individual concerned, in the 
imprisonment by Czechoslovakia of As- 
83 Press correspondent, William N. 
Oatis. 

Despite all that has been said and 
written, despite the efforts of our State 
Department to effect his release by usual 
diplomatic representations, the unfor- 
tunate fact remains that nothing has 
been done. Bill Oatis is still in prison. 
For all he knows, the people of this coun- 
try have abandoned and forgotten him. 

The United States official representa- 
tive in Czechoslovakia, Ambassador 
Briggs, has been attempting to visit Mr. 
Oatis ever since he was arrested last 
April. He has been denied this oppor- 
tunity. So have other American repre- 
sentatives who have attempted to contact 
the imprisoned man. The Czechoslo- 
vak officials are putting on their usual 
propaganda show, to let their people 
know how impotent the American Gov- 
ernment is to protect its own citizens. 
In Mr. Oatis they have a victim upon 
whom they can vent the spleen which 
every ardent Communist has against the 
United States as the torch bearer of 
liberty throughout the world. 

In the Senate recently I offered a reso- 
lution, directed at maintenance of this 
country’s dignity and prestige with re- 
spect to the Oatis case by a three- 
pronged answer to the insult offered by 
Czechoslovakia in the imprisonment of 
Mr. Oatis. 

It was proposed in the resolution that 
the press credentials of all iron-curtain 
newspaper correspondents in this coun- 
try be canceled; that all trade with 
Czechoslovakia be banned; and that the 
State Department be requested to in- 
struct America’s representatives to the 
United Nations to place the Oatis case 
before that body. In this way world 
opinion, at least as represented by the 
still free nations could be marshaled in 
impressive fashion so that Government 
officials and people alike in Czechoslo- 
vakia would be apprised of world resent- 
ment against the injustice that has been 
perpetrated. 

Experience has shown clearly enough 
to convince any reasonable person, I be- 
lieve, that nothing short of extraor- 
dinary retaliatory measures are likely 
to rzove effective in securing Mr. Oatis’ 
release. Just as clear is it to millions of 
thoughtful Americans, I am sure, that 
unless efforts to pry Mr. Oatis loose from 
his prison cell are successful, the already 
sadly damaged prestige of the United 
States and the whole free world will be 
further lessened, and will suffer irrepa- 
rable further damage in the eyes of all 
the subjugated peoples of the unhappy 
nations now writhing under Soviet mis- 
rule. 

What I must reiterate, and emphasize, 
is that something must be done, some 
way found, to convince Czechoslovakia 
that the United States is not making just 
the usual diplomatic protests. We have 
got to get Bill Oatis out of prison, if 
America’s leadership in the fight for 
world freedom is to continue to mean 
anything to the people who are so des- 
perately looking in our direction. 
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Czechoslovakia has just sent to this 
country its new Ambassador. Dr. Vladi- 
mir Prochazka is now here in Washing- 
ton as representative of a thoroughly 
Communist government. While Mr. 
Oatis languishes in prison, subjected to 
what mental doubts and even torments 
we can only conjecture, Dr. Prochazka is 
being accorded every diplomatic cour- 
tesy, with unlimited opportunity to 
travel throughout our country, to see 
what he will, to do whatever he might 
consider would advance the cause of his 
own land, to the detriment of the United 
States. 

Dr. Procházka has not yet presented 
his credentials to the President. He is 
awaiting this diplomatic visit. In line 
with my conviction that something must 
be done to jolt the Government of 
Czechoslovakia from its unjustifiable po- 
sition with regard to Mr. Oatis, I firmly 
believe, and would urgently suggest to 
the responsible officials of our own Na- 
tion, that Dr. Prochazka be kept waiting, 
be denied the privilege of presenting his 
credentials to the President of our land, 
until it is learned that United States 
Ambassador Briggs has been accorded 
poe EDE to visit and confer with Mr. 

a 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3463) to authorize 
the transfer of certain naval vessels, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Bennett Ives McClellan 
Bricker Johnston, S. C. McFarland 
Capehart Kefauver McKellar 
Case Kerr McMahon 
Chavez Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Dirksen Long th, N. J. 
Duf Malone Welker 
Dw Martin Wiley 
Hendrickson Maybank Williams 
Hunt McCarran 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JoRNSsoN], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Butter], the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopez] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tospry] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCLELLAN in the chair). A quorum is 


not present. The clerk will call the 
names of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators; and Mr. FLANDERS, 
Mr. O'MAHONEY, and Mr. ScHOEPPEL 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. LONG. I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. Green, Mr. 
Wuerry, Mr. Nrxox, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. Munpt, Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
Dovcias, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. HENNINGS, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. FREAR, and Mr. SMITH of North 
Carolina entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. Benton, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BUTLER 
of Nebraska, Mr. Byrp, Mr. CAIN, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ecton, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GILLETTE, Mz HAYDEN, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. Hory, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. NEELY, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. THYE, and Mr. WATKINS also 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the busi- 
ness before the Senate is House bill 3463, 
and I desire to make a brief explana- 
tion of the bill. I should like to say to 
the Senate that Admiral McCormick, 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, ap- 
peared before the full Committee on 
Armed Services in behalf of the bill, and 
it was unanimously reported under the 
temporary chairmanship of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The remarks which I am about to 
make will supplement the rather full 
explanation of the bill which is contained 
in the committee report. I point out 
that the bill does not constitute in any 
way a separate or an independent pro- 
gram for the transfer of military aid. 
The transfers referred to in the bill are 
transfers which will be or have been 
made pursuant to a previous program. 
I may say that these actual transfers, 
excepting the transfer of title, have been 
made, some as long ago as 1943 and 1944. 

The authority contained in the bill is 
made necessary, however, by the fact 
that section 4 of the Naval Ship Con- 
struction Act, which was approved on 
March 10 of this year, requires specific 
congressional approval where the trans- 
fer of destroyers, submarines, cruisers, 
carriers, or battleships is involved; and 
only in those particular categories. The 
pertinent section of the Naval Ship Con- 
struction Act appears at the top of page 
2 of the report. 

The bill, Mr. President, is divided into 
two sections, the first of which relates 
to a total of 9 vessels, the second to a 
total of 15 vessels, or an aggregate of 
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some 24 vessels. All of these are of one 
particular type, a type of which the 
United States Navy no longer uses, and 
which are surplus, and for which the 
Navy does not want to continue to have 
responsibility, feeling that the ships are 
far more effective for the security of the 
United States in the hands they are now 
in than they would be if they were in 
the hands of the United States Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am very much in- 
terested in the last observation made by 
the Senator. How could any destroyer 
or any naval unit be in better hands than 
in the hands of the United States Navy 
in the event we had a war? 

Mr. HUNT. The theory is that these 
vessels have been transferred primarily 
to function in behalf of the security and 
protection of all of the free world, and 
these are ships of a type the United 
States Navy is no longer using. They 
are all destroyer escorts. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I should 
probably wait until the Senator from 
Wyoming has conclucad his explana- 
tion, because possibly some of the ques- 
tions I wish to ask might be answered 
during the course of the Senator's expla- 
nation. Although I suppose it is true 
that the free peoples of the world are 
the ones we are trying to protect, and 
that we are trying to obtain their coop- 
eration, yet, regardless of the status of 
these naval vessels, Admiral Sherman, in 
the letter contained in the committee 
report, states that he feels that the 
transfers of destroyer escorts must be 
referred to the Congress. 

Mr. HUNT. They must be, because 
Congress so specified in a particular law 
of March 10 of this year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Exactly. We passed 
that law. These vessels, as I under- 
stand, have Diesel-type motors; have 
they not? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. What type motor is 
later than that? 

Mr. HUNT. We are using exclusively 
now turbine-driven escort vessels. 

Mr. WHERRY. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee I am in- 
tensely interested in the Senator’s state- 
ment that these vessels are obsolete to 
the point that the Navy is using new 
types, and that we have 24 vessels which 
we can give away. 

Mr. HUNT. As I said, Mr. President, 
they have already actually been given 
away. They carry only 3-inch guns. 
Our modern vessels of this type carry 5- 
inch guns. But in the over-all study of 
the defense of the free world our Chiefs 
of Staff, working with the chiefs of staffs 
of the other nations, decided that these 
particular vessels could be of greater 
benefit in the hands where they were 
placed than if we retained them. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the statement of 
the Senator, representing the Armed 
Services Committee, that we have a sur- 
plus of these vessels? 
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Mr. HUNT. Yes; every one of these 
vessels is surplus. If we reacquired 
them, we would be put to the expense of 
mothballing them, putting them to 
sleep, putting them away. We would 
not utilize them. 

Mr. WHERRY. They are obsolete be- 
cause they have Diesel engines instead 
of steam-turbine engines, which, as the 
Senator says, are in the modern vessels. 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. I presume they are 
also no longer of value to us because 
their guns are of smaller caliber. 

Mr. WHERRY. We have modern ves- 
sels that carry smaller-caliber guns than 
5-inch guns. Iam asking if this type of 
vessel is obsolete, because it does not 
have the steam-turbine engine, but is 
operated by a Diesel engine. I was told 
recently before the committee that one 
of the reasons why the Navy wanted new 
vessels was that they wanted to have 
vessels operated by Diesel engines. 

Mr.HUNT. There may have been im- 
provements in Diesel engines since the 
Diesel engines were put in these vessels, 
because the vessels are old. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam trying to find out 
why these vessels are surplus. Are they 
surplus because they are obsolete, or are 
they merely 24 vessels which, for the 
good of and for the protection of the 
world, we are now going to take away 
from our Navy? 

Mr. HUNT. I would say that the Sen- 
ator has given two answers. The vessels 
are obsolete so far as our Navy is con- 
cerned, but they are of value in the 
hands of other countries which do not 
have improved vessels of this type to use 
in their navies. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the statement of 
the Senator fronr Wyoming is that we 
have 24 surplus destroyer escorts, which 
are surplus because they are obsolete, 
and they are going to be put in moth 
balls. That is No. 1. No. 2 is that if we 
want to defend the free world the best 
thing to do, instead of placing the ves- 
sels in moth balls, is to give them away. 

Mr. HUNT. I think the Senator has 
given the answer to the question. The 
fact is that our Navy would not reacti- 
vate the vessels, would not reman them, 
would not rehabilitate them, and prob- 
ably would not make use of them at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would that be true in 
the event we actually had open hostili- 
ties? > 

Mr. HUNT. I would not be able to an- 
swer that question, but I am told by Ad- 
miral McCormick that they are of no 
value to us. Some of them passed out 
of our possession in 1943 and 1944. That 
is 6 or 7 years ago. f 

Mr. WHERRY. Where are they now? 

Mr. HUNT. Some are in South Amer- 
ica, some in Denmark, and some in 
France. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are they in moth- 
balls? 

Mr. HUNT. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is some other coun- 
try using them? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes, 

Mr. WHERRY. Are all of them in 
use? 

Mr. HUNT. I think the Senator will 
find, according to section 2, that they 
are all in use. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Have they actually 
been given away? 

Mr. HUNT. The title has not been 
transferred, but physically they have 
been transferred and have been in the 
hands of other nations. Other nations 
have been operating them since 1943 
and 1944. 

Mr. WHERRY. Under what author- 
ity were they handed over in the first 
place—under lend-lease or some agree- 
ment of that kind? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. They were ex- 
changed on lend-lease. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not exchanged. We 
do not get anything back from them. 

Mr. HUNT. They were grants. 

Mr. WHERRY. They were grant-in- 
aid under lend lease. 

Mr. HUNT. Those which go to South 
America are reimbursable. 

Mr. WHERRY. Have we been reim- 
bursed? 

Mr. HUNT. Not yet. We will not be, 
of course, until—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will we be reim- 
bursed for the actual cost of the vessels, 
or are we giving them away at bargain 
prices? 

Mr. HUNT. As the Senator will re- 
member, under the law we will be reim- 
bursed 10 percent of the original cost of 
the vessels. 

Mr. WHERRY. What did those ves- 
sels cost? 

Mr. HUNT. They cost about $7,000,- 
000 apiece. i 

Mr. WHERRY. How old are they? 

Mr. HUNT. They were built imme- 
diately at the start of World War II, 
in 1941. 

Mr. WHERRY. So they are not 10 
years old. 

Mr. HUNT. They are just 10 years old. 

Mr. WHERRY. And we are selling 
them at 10 percent of the original cost 
of $7,000,000. 

Mr. HUNT. That is the law. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the law if we 
give title. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. That is correct; and they 
cannot be transferred unless Congress 
gives explicit authority. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the differ- 
ence between one of these vessels and a 
similar vessel which would be built to- 
day, which would probably cost two and 
one-half times as much? What is the 
difference in firing equipment, facili- 
ties, and mechanisms, as between one of 
these vessels and a similar vessel which 
might be built today? 

Mr. HUNT. There is a great deal of 
difference. 

Mr. WHERRY. Except for the 3-inch 
guns, which the Senator has already 
mentioned. 

Mr. HUNT. Let us name those first. 

Mr. WHERRY. A 3-inch gun is just 
as good as a 5-inch gun so far as it goes. 

Mr. HUNT. It does not have the same 
firing power. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is just as good as 
any 3-inch gun we could get today. 

Mr. HUNT. Yes; but not so good as a 
5-inch gun. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. HUNT. Secondly, these ships 
have only one Diesel engine. The naval 
destroyer escorts we are building today 
have two steam turbine engines. 
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Mr. WHERRY. What is the differ- 
ence in speed? 

Mr. HUNT. There is a difference in 
speed of 10 knots. The newer type ves- 
sels are a good deal larger than the ones 
we are now discussing. There is a very 
great deal of difference, so much so that 
the Navy feels that the older ships are 
practically obsolete. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, the Navy 
is interested in getting boats built. I 
have been on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for 9 years. The Navy always 
recommends this boat and that boat, 
. and says that others are becoming ob- 
solete. The fact is that if a boat with 
the same displacement were built, it 
would have about the same speed. What 
is to prevent adding another Diesel en- 
gine, which would give twice as much 
power as the vessels have now? 

Mr. HUNT. There is just about the 
same amount of difference as there is be- 
tween a model of a Ford car which was 
built 10 years ago, and a model of a 
modern car. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what I 
would like to know. Is there any dif- 
ference between the guns and mecha- 
nisms, as compared with the newer 
types? 

Mr. HUNT. Those old ships have no 
radar equipment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why can it not be 
added? 

Mr. HUNT. Ipresume it could be, but 
the vessels which we are constructing to- 
day have the radar equipment built in. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the differ- 
ence, whether it is built in or put on the 
outside? 

Mr. HUNT. We would not want to 
put modern radar equipment on an ob- 
solete ship. 

Mr. WHERRY. Hard pressed as the 
United States would be in the event of 
war, I think we ought to keep every ship 
we have. We ought to modernize them, 
and hold all the vessels we have, instead 
of turning them over to some other 
country. 

Mr. HUNT. If we can get some other 
country to man them and stand the ex- 
pense of operation, we are relieved of 
that obligation, but we have exactly the 
same defense. 

Mr. WHERRY. How do we know 
that in the event of war the country to 
which we are giving the vessels is go- 
ing to operate them in the defense of the 
United States and the rest of the world? 

Mr. HUNT. How do we know that 
this country, if we get into war, is go- 
ing to have the full support of all the 
people of the United States? 

Mr. WHERRY. We are going to have 
the full support of the United States 
Navy. I would rather have United States 
sailors on these vessels than the sailors 
of any other country on earth, if we are 
to defend the United States. Is it not a 
fact that the only reason for transfer- 
ing the boats is to carry out the ideas 
of some of the ECA’ers who want to 
give everything we have for the mutual 
defense of the world? 

Mr. HUNT. The ECA does not enter 
into the picture. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mutual defense does. 
What is the ECA program any more, but 
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mutual defense? It is the same thing, 
is it not? 

Mr. HUNT. Provision is made in the 
Mutual Defense Act, which we are now 
considering in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to make it possible for these 
vessels to be transferred. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. I am 
not quarreling with the Senator’s pres- 
entation. I know that it is done by 
law. For 10 percent of their cost we 
give these ships away, and next week 
we shall be asked by the Navy to build 
more ships, just as surely as we stand 
here on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HUNT. I think the Senator is 
correct; but they will not be ships of this 
type 


Mr. WHERRY. In any event, we shall 
be asked to build more ships. 

Mr. HUNT. We shall never build any 
more ships of this type. 

Mr. WHERRY. We shall want more 
ships. The Navy has an expansion pro- 
gram: If we give money to the Navy 
on the same scale we are giving it to 
the Army and the Air Corps, under all 
the programs which have been sub- 
mitted, the amount will run to $90,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. HUNT. I agree with the Senator. 
It may run to more than that. How- 
ever, the Senator does not want to at- 
tempt to defend the United States with 
ships which are obsolete by 10 years, and 
which will not do the job. 

Mr. WHERRY. If war comes, I want 
to be able to throw everything in the 
book at the enemy. 

Mr. HUNT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we are going to 
give away these ships, which can be 
modernized at small cost, it seems to 
me that we shall have to build new ships, 
just as surely as we give them away. 

Three or 4 years ago it was proposed 
to give 10 or 15 small tankers away. 
We made a fight on the floor of the 
Senate. It was said that the boats were 
obsolete, and that they were going to 
be placed in moth balls. The Secretary 
of the Navy came before the committee 
and said, “We do not need them. We 
ought to give them to other countries 
so that they can haul oil to Western 
Europe, and thereby eliminate the haul 
we make from the United States for 
them.” 

It was the thing to do. Within a few 
months we were bombarded by the same 
agency which said “give them away.” 
We were told, “We have to have more 
boats, because we have to haul this oil 
over to Europe ourselves.” Just think 
of it. We practically gave them away. 
Ten percent was all we got out of the 
transaction, and the taxpayers of the 
country paid the bill. 

Everyone has a right to his opinion as 
to mutual aid. We have the right to 
give these things in defense of the world 
if we believe that way. The taxpayers 
of the country are going to be called 
upon to make the greatest sacrifices in 
the next 3 or 4 years, at the rate we are 
going, that they have ever been called 
upon to make. Before we give away any 
vessel—I do not care what its displace- 
ment is, or its ordnance, or anything 
else—we ought to scrutinize the proposal. 
Here it is proposed to give away boats 
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which cost $7,000,000, for 10 percent of 
their value, on the theory that they will 
be manned by other countries, which will 
defend the freedom of the world. Theo- 
retically that is good philosophy, but, to 
come right down to hard, practical sense, 
the time is here when we must reevaluate 
these programs and decide whether what 
they contemplate is in the best interest 
of the security of the United States of 
America. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I should 
like to finish the presentation of the 
committee’s recommendation on this 
matter, and then I shall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding to me. I know that he 
is doing a good job for the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I know how he feels. 
That is perfectly all right. I am ask- 
ing these questions to see whether or not 
we are going to be asked in the next few 
months to build the same kind of boats 
we are giving away. 

Mr. HUNT. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska that we 
certainly will not build this design of boat 
again, Iam sure that the Senator would 
not want to do so, and I would not want 
to think of manning an obsolete ship 
with our men, as of today, because it 
certainly would be placing them in an 
inferior position with reference to the 
naval armaments of the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator knows 
as well as I do that many prototypes are 
built, improvements are made, and be- 
fore they are ever put into production 
they become obsolete. Is not that true? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes; and I am sure that 
the Senator agrees with me that if we 
can make a certain armament obsolete, 


‘that is what we ought to do, so that we 


can better our situation. 

In concluding my presentation I wish 
to say that this bill is in conformity with 
the wishes of the Navy as expressed to 
the committee by Admiral Cochrane, 
The committee, after very considerable 
debate, and an attempt to explore every 
facet of the situation, came to the unan- 
imous conclusion that this bill should 
have the approval of the Senate. It has 
been approved by the House. 

I wish to reiterate the statement which 
I made earlier, that these vessels would 
be far more effective in the hands of the 
recipient nations than they would be 
lying idle in a reserve fleet of the United 
States. Of course, that is what would 
happen to them at least until final dis- 
position was made of their status. In all 
probability they might never again be 
commissioned in our Navy. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. I have been trying to 
understand the committee report. It 
has come to my hands only this after- 
noon. On page 2 of the report accom- 
panying the bill I notice this language: 

Section 1: This section authorizes the 
transfer of two of the vessels to France and 
two to Denmark under the provisions of title 
1 of the Mutual Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, and three of the vessels to Peru 
and two to Uruguay under the provisions 
of section 408- (e) of the act. 
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As I understand, the transfers to 
France and Denmark are under the Mu- 
tual Assistance Act, and will be in the 
nature of straight grants. No payments 
of any kind will be made. 

Mr. HUNT. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. They represent ves- 
sels which are not now in the possession 
of either of the proposed beneficiaries, 
but are in possession of the United States 
and are in moth-balls? 

Mr. HUNT. Oh, no. They have 
already been transferred physically. We 
do not have them in United States 
waters. They are not in moth-balls. 

Mr. CORDON. Is the Senator sure of 
his ground in that respect? 

Mr. HUNT. I believe so. 

Mr. CORDON. I suggest he read the 
report carefully. 

Mr. HUNT. Is the Senator from Ore- 
gon talking about section 1 of the bill? 

Mr. CORDON. Section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. HUNT. The vessels mentioned in 
section 1 are in moth-balls. 

Mr. CORDON. Then there are two 
vessels, in moth-balls, which are to be 
transferred physically and by title to 
France, and two vessels, in moth-balls, 
which are likewise to be transferred to 
Denmark. These vessels originally cost 
$7,000,000 apiece. They will be trans- 
ferred by outright grant. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. In addtion to trans- 
ferring the vessels by outright grant, we 
will ourselves spend approximately 
$700,000 per vessel to rehabilitate them, 
at our expense, and that amount will also 
be in the form of an outright grant. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. CORDON. That seems to be in 
line with our policy. It would be a 
shame if we required any nation to do 
anything for itself. i 

The language in the report in whìch 
Iam particularly interested is this: 

The current status of negotiations for the 
transfer of the two destroyer escorts to Den- 
mark is such that it is at least doubtful that 
the transfers will be made. 


Did the committee have any informa- 
tion in its possession as to why it was 
that Denmark was unwilling to receive a 
gift of two destroyer escorts, plus $700,- 
000 in each instance to make the vessels 
operable? Was there some question in 
the mind of the Government of Denmark 
as to whether it would be endangered by 
having the vessels in its possession? 

Mr. HUNT. I believe the Senator 
from Oregon knows that Denmark is a 
very small country. The total personnel 
of all the Navy of Denmark is less than 
4,000. There is some question in the 
minds of the Danish officials whether or 
not they can properly man the vessels. 
In the event they find they cannot prop- 
erly man them, the transfer would not 
be made. 

Mr. CORDON. If there be that doubt 
in the minds of the Nation to whom we 
would give the vessels, does not the Sen- 
ator feel that it might b2 well if there 
were a doubt in the minds of the officials 
of this country as to the wisdom of giving 
them away? 

Mr. HUNT. Of course, there would be 
a complete and full understanding with 
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reference to what Denmark could and 
would do before our country would enter 
into a transfer agreement. 

Mr. CORDON. But there is a doubt 
now in the minds of the officials of Den- 
mark as to their ability in this respect; 
is there not? 

Mr. HUNT. There is no question 
with reference to Denmark. At this time 
they are undecided as to whether they 
want two destroyer escorts, or one de- 
stroyer escort and one destroyer. That 
matter is also under discussion at the 
present time. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it a matter for 
their determination, or our determina- 
tion? 

Mr. HUNT. I believe it to be a matter 
partly for our determination. 

Mr. CORDON. I should hope it 
would be. 

Mr. HUNT. Ali these arrangements 
primarily are looking toward the secu- 
rity of the United States, and not espe- 
cially toward the security of the recipient 
of the vessels. 

Mr. CORDON. For the life of me, I 
cannot understand how the security of 
the United States could be in any way 
advanced by the delivery of destroyer 


„escorts to a nation which itself is in 
doubt as to whether it should receive the 


free gift of them. 

Mr. HUNT. I did not understand the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. CORDON. It was not a question. 
It was a statement. We will pass it by. 
May I ask another question? 

Mr. HUNT. Certainly. 

Mr. CORDON. On page 3 of the re- 
port there appears a statement, under 
the heading “Effect on United States 
naval strength,” which I wish could be 
underscored, and which I wish every 
Member of the Senate would read and 
fully digest. The statement reads: 

Although it has been repeatedly empha- 
sized by responsible authorities in the Navy 
Department that there is a global shortage 
of vessels suitable for antisubmarine war- 
fare, the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not feel 
that the transfers to be authorized by the 
bill will result in these 24 vessels being lost 
to the United States Navy as a part of the 
global enterprise. 


Would it not appear, if they were a 
matter of any consideration whatever to 
the United States Navy, that it could 
properly settle the question by retaining 
the vessels in its possession under its 
control and subject to its orders? 

Mr. HUNT. I do not agree with that 
statement at all, for the reason that the 
Navy of the United States is not suffi- 
ciently large to cover all the waters of 
the world. 

Mr. CORDON. It did cover them with 
these vessels during World War II. 

Mr. HUNT. If the Senator will allow 
me to finish my statement. 

Mr. CORDON. Iam sorry. The Sen- 
ator has the floor. 

Mr. HUNT. It seems to me that it is 
understandable that the United States 
Navy cannot be at all places at all times. 
If we have the vessels operating in 
global defense in various areas of the 
world, where they can be made immedi- 
ately available for service and use in 
case of an emergency, it is far better 


_ than retaining them in our own waters, 
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where they could not meet an emergency 
so quickly and so effectively as they 
could if they were at the scene of the 
trouble. 

Mr. CORDON. Of course, the Sena- 
tor’s conclusion would have to rest upon 
the basic proposition that the United 
States of America is certain that the sev- 
eral nations in question would be pre- 
pared, when the interests of the United 
States required, to use the vessels in the 
defense of the United States. 

Mr. HUNT. Let us hope that is the 
situation. If that situation does not pre- 
vail, I have some misgivings about the 
future of the world. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator and I 
have that misgiving in common, but I 
am afraid we differ somewhat as to how 
we can lessen the danger to the particu- 
lar part of the world over which the 
United States flag flies. 

I call attention to the next sentence: 

Mutual-defense agreements with the re- 
cipient nations are in existence and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that the effective- 
ness of these vessels in antisubmarine war- 
fare will be the greatest if the vessels are 


i alas as contemplated in the pending 
ill, 


That would indicate, would it not, that 
the authorities of this country take the 
view that these vessels are valuable as 
agencies of defense in antisubmarine 
warfare? 

Mr. HUNT. I think the Senator is 
quite correct in that respect, and I be- 
lieve he will join me in agreeing with 
the statement contained in the report 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that 
the effectiveness of these vessels is such- 
and-such. I am sure the Senator does 
not, and I know that I would not, wish 
to assert an opinion contrary to that 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in regard 
to the question of where these vessels 
can best be utilized in the total defense of 
the free world, as well as primarily, of 
course, in the defense of our country. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming permit me to 
make a comment on that point? 

Mr. HUNT. Certainly. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to be 
able to hold without reservation the view 
just stated by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. However, I cannot forget the time, 
within less than 12 months prior to the 
opening of the Korean debacle, when 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, together with 
the then Secretary of Defense, sat in a 
room and assured a subcommittee of a 
Senate committee that the then existing 
appropriation bill was wholly adequate 
for the defense of the United States, and 
that the United States could meet by 4 
o’clock of the following morning any at- 
tack which might be made. 

So I fear that I have lost some of my 
faith in the testimony and judgment of 
experts. I recall what I was told during 
my law-school days was an appropriate 
definition of an expert, but I shall not 
place that definition in the RECORD. 

Mr. HUNT. As I remember, the state- 
ment to which the Senator refers was 
not a statement by either an air, mili- 
tary, or naval man, but was a statement 
made by a civilian who was Secretary of 
Defense at the time, 
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Mr. CORDON. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has referred to that 
point, because I should like to state now 
that the statement was made by the then 
Secretary of Defense as to the appropria- 
tion then being considered; and it was 
followed by this question, which was di- 
rected to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
were sitting around the table at that 
moment: “If any member of the armed 
services in this room has a different 
opinion, let him speak up.” However, 
there was silence. 

Mr. HUNT. I assume that, under the 
circumstances, that was a time when 
silence perhaps was expected, and per- 
haps military discipline called for it. 

Mr. CORDON. That raises a ques- 
tion which has bothered me, let me say 
to the Senator, if he will pardon me for 
interrupting him further. If those men, 
with the interest, of their country at 
heart, did not have the backbone to 
speak out then if they had an opinion 
which was different from that of the 
Secretary of Defense, how can we be- 
lieve that they have the strength and 
the courage today to speak up in giving 
us their real opinion; or are they still 
talking through muzzled and controlled 
lips? 

Mr. HUNT. No; the Senator now is 
speaking of a time, pre-Korean, when 
Russia had not built up her 20,000- 
plane air force, and did not have, with 
her satellites, 484 divisions, and was not 
amassing troops, as she now is, in the 
vicinity of east Germany, where she has 
some 25 or 26 divisions, as compared 
with seven divisions on the part of all 
of the free world, namely, the United 
States, England, and France. So I say 
to the Senator that situations change 
as time passed. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The difference is that 
at that time the preponderance of the 
strength of Russia was much greater 
than it is today. The build-up on the 
eastern frontier has been going on since 
1947. I know that because I was there 
in 1947, and I saw the secret maps and 
the indications of where the strength 
was; and at that time there was very 
grave apprehension in occupied Ger- 
many as to when the break might come. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. On page 3 of Report 
No. 580, I note the following: 

Section 2: This section authorizes the 
transfer of 15 destroyer escorts which are 
at the present time in the hands of the 
recipient nations under the terms of exist- 
ing lend-lease agreements made pursuant to 
the act of March 11, 1941. Brazil has eight 
of these vessels, leased to her in 1944 and 
1945; Great Britain has one, leased in 1944; 
France has six, leased in 1944, 

The actual transfer of title to these 15 
vessels is not to be made until the $700,000,- 
000 ceiling on the worth of surplus equip- 
ment, as fixed in section 403 (d) of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act, as amended, has 
been increased. 
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It is interesting to note that it is de- 
manded that Congress raise the $700,- 
000,000 limitation on the contention that 
this bill will not be effective until such 
time as the limitation is so raised. 

Mr. HUNT. That is provided for on 
page 38 of House bill 5113, which now 
is before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. MALONE. But that bill has not 
yet reached the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HUNT. No, not yet. I under- 
stand that the bill is on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. MALONE. I assume that that bill 
may or may not come out of the House 
committee; and if the bill should come 
out of committee, and should pass the 
House, it may or may not be passed 
by the Senate. However, until such time 
as the $700,000,000 ceiling is raised, why 
do we pass a bill which would help build 
up the pressure to raise that ceiling? 

Mr. HUNT. I would not say it would 
help build up the pressure. The Sen- 
ator comes to the point of which comes 
first, the hen or the egg? It seems to 
me that we cannot do one without the 
other. If and when the $700,000,000 
limitation on lend lease is raised, as is 
provided for in that bill, we then shall 
be in a position simply to transfer the 
actual title to these vessels, most of 
which have been in the South Amer- 
ican countries since 1943 or 1944. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I would point out that 
the bill does build up the pressure to 
raise the ceiling. When House bill 3463 
is passed by the Senaie, it will then be 
possible for Senators or others to go be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
and say that that committee is arbi- 
trarily holding up the transfer of these 
vessels, and that the transfer of the ves- 


‘sels would automatically be held up until 


the $700,000,000 limitation or ceiling is 
raised, 

Later, it will be possible for Senators 
to come to the floor of the Senate and 
say that because of the passage of this 
bill which now is before us the Senate 
will have done something which requires 
the raising of the $700,000,000 ceiling, re- 
gardless of the merits of that matter. 

Mr. HUNT. I disagree. The passage 
of this bill will simply be a tentative 
commitment to increasing or raising the 
ceiling. Enactment of the bill is neces- 
sary simply because of section 4 of the 
bill which we passed on March 10, 1951. 
This bill has no bearing, so far as I can 
see, in any shape, manner, or form on 
our foreign-assistance miiltary policy. 

Mr. MALONE. Except that Congress 
has definitely set a limit; and I have 
seen no indication up to now of an in- 
tention to change that limit. 

I should like to ask another question. 

Mr. HUNT. First I should like to say, 
in reply to what the Senator has just 
said, that we should consider this matter 
from the standpoint of existing facts. 
The ships are in the other countries. 
They are now being utilized. Later on, 
possibly, the actual title to the ships, to 
which I have referred, will be trans- 
ferred. 

If the ships were brought back to the 
United States, no doubt they would be 
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put into mothballs, so to speak, for the 
ships are antiquated and out of date, 
and we would not want to use our men 
to man them, because we do not want our 
men to man inferior ships. So we would 
then be put to the expense of bringing 
the ships back to this country and then 
putting them into mothballs, with the 
result that the ships would be idle, and 
certainly would not then be of help to 
the defense of this country. The ships 
would remain idle in that way until 
such time as Congress permitted the title 
to the ships to pass to the South Ameri- 
can countries, at which time the ships 
would be returned to those countries, 

Mr. MALONE. Then I should like to 
refer to the following, which appears on 
page 3 of the report: 

No rehabilitation costs are involved in the 
transfers contemplated in section 2, because 
the recipient nations already have the ves- 
sels in their possession and are maintaining 
them. The vessels will continue in this 
status until such time as the limiting ceiling 
imposed by the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, and referred to above, has been raised 
by the Congress. 


In other words, there seems to be no 
intention of bringing the vessels back; as 
the Senator suggested. The title in each 
case should remain in the United States 
of America. 

Mr. HUNT. If I may interpolate, the 
Senator will agree that there is some 
disposition on the part of the countries 
now having these ships to return them to 
the United States, if a final agreement 
is not reached in some immediate future 
time with reference to them. i 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, then, 
the threat is that the recipient nations 
will not even use them unless we give 
them to them—a little blackmail of a 
particular sort. 

Mr. HUNT. They do not want to put 
their money into the rehabilitation of 
these ships and the modernizing of them, 
if they might necessarily need to be re- 
turned to the United States. | 

Mr. MALONE. It seems that it is not 
enough to allow the foreign nations to 
keep the vessels without paying any rent 
or anything else at all, but that the re- 
habilitation is too much of a gesture for 
them to make for the use of the ships. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator must re- 
member that some of these countries are 
in a position to spend a nickel, let us say, 
where this country spends a dollar. 

Mr. MALONE, I understand that, but 
we are spending the nickels; and not only 
that, about $17,000,000,000 was author-, 
ized to go to these countries. Let us not 
forget that. i 

Mr. HUNT. Ido not forget that, but 
Iam not one who objects too strenuously 
to expenditures in order to secure the 
United States of America. 

Mr. MALONE. Let me say further 
that the countries which we have aided 
financially are in worse financial con- 
dition now than they were at the time 
of our first give-away program in 1948. 
Mr. Morrison is coming next month to 
get another billion dollars or two bil- 
lions to be used as spending money be- 
fore Christmas. He will, no doubt, get 
it. We now have a request for $8,500,- 
000,000 more to go to these countries. 
We have the free-trade program under 
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which we divide our markets with them. 
They should be getting along very well 
with our dividing our substance with 
them. 

Now, we have the case of France, 
where eight of these vessels under dis- 
cussion are supposed to be. There they 
had the largest Communist vote in the 
last election than they had ever had. 

Mr. HUNT. I do not think the state- 
ment of the Senator is correct. They 
had a Communist vote of about 26 per- 
cent and the largest they ever had was 
28 percent. It was too large, whatever 
it was. 

Mr. MALONE. They have two or 
three “splinter parties” which are very 
close to the Communist Party. 

Mr. HUNT. Yet each time the French 
Government has reorganized the Com- 
munist Party has had less influence in 
the reorganization. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to point out that 
any time the Communists nrake a deal 
with three or four “splinter parties,” 
they are in; and there is a danger there. 
Now, if we should keep the title to those 
ships in the United States, and allow 
them to be used under lend-lease, if we 
have that extra little string on this thing, 
it would not hurt anything. I suppose 
the reason they give for not offering to 
buy the vessels at a reasonable price to 
that they have no money with which to 
pay for them; is that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. I think that is one posi- 
tion which is well taken. However, I 
think the Senator perhaps overlooks the 
broad objective of the United States in 
all the assistance which we are giving to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to have 
the Senator tell me what that objective 
is. 

Mr. HUNT. We desire to instill into 
them the will to fight. 

Mr. MALONE. Oh, we do? 

Mr. HUNT. We want them to reach 
the point where they will resist. We 
want them to believe as we do. We 
want them to remain free men. The 


Senator from Nevada knows, as I know, . 


that a few years ago we found in those 
foreign countries people who did not feel 
that way. 

Mr. MALONE. I would be very glad 
to have the Senator explain exactly what 
our objective is. 

Mr. HUNT. On the theory which the 
Senator from Nevada is advancing, I am 
of opinion that we should perhaps bring 
General Eisenhower home, because, if 
France should happen to go commu- 
nistic, which the Senator infers may 
happen, we would be in a very bad way 
with General Eisenhower over there and 
General Gruenther with him, and all the 
things he is doing. I do not share the 
Senator's misgivings regarding that. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUNT. Certainly. 

Mr. MALONE. I should merely like 
to say General Eisenhower is not getting 
along very well. The chances are he will 
be home, in his own due time. 

Mr. HUNT. I hope he will be home in 
the right frame of mind, when he re- 
turns. 
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Mr. MALONE. We had a great debate 
here, I remember, in 1948 

Mr. HUNT. Democratically speaking, 
Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. It was a debate about 
the Vandenberg resolutions, when we 
were going to settle everything through 
an Atlantic Pact, which we were approv- 
ing in advance by the Vandenberg reso- 
lutions. It was then stated that a very 
few troops, three or four or five divisions, 
would be all that we would send over 
there, and they would be sent merely as 
bait, so that the European countries 
might get some of their own people into 
the Army. Recently, the Secretary of 
Defense has said, I believe, that we need 
400,000 troops as bait, so those nations 
will put their own men into the army. 
We are sending our boys over, but not 
very many of the Europeans have gone 
into the army, yet, is not that true? 

Mr. HUNT. But the Senator must re- 
member that France has in Indonesia a 
tremendous number of divisions; I have 
forgotten the number; but they are very 
busily occupied in Indonesia, and have 
been for several years, resisting aggres- 
sion. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, I recall that, hav. 
ing been in Indonesia when the Dutch 
were, through their money exchanges, 
keeping those little Indonesians bare- 
legged and hungry, as they had been 
for 300 years. Under the Atlantic Pact, 


we have guaranteed to protect colonial 
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slave empires. We must protect colonial 
slavery for Britain in the Malayan 
States, and for France in Indochina, 
and now they have their troops there. 
I recall very vividly that, when the North 
Atlantic Pact was signed, the junior 
Senator from Nevada said, “We are now 
signing a pact guaranteeing the integ- 
rity of these colonial possessions.” And 
now, the Senator tells us clearly that 
that is what we are expected to do, so 
that France can keep her troops in 
Indochina. We, then, are going to de- 
fend Europe with our American troops. 


- I think the Senator will find a million 


of our American boys over there within 


a year and a half, if we continue at our 


Present rate of progress. 


Mr. HUNT. That is what we have 
done in two world wars, and we have a 
new world war, far away from our shores, 
in which we are doing it. 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. And 
I think there is a better way of doing 
it. If we had the gumption to go out 
and build the number of air groups which 
are necessary—I remember that on the 
floor of the Senate, in 1948, we author- 


- ized the building of 70 air groups. The 


President wanted 55. He built 44 or 45. 

We are not prepared even now. We 
wasted 6 years, following World War II. 
when we could have backed up our posi- 
tion. Had we had the gumption to build 
150 or 200 air groups, or whatever we 
needed, to control the air over any area 
important to us, in Asia or Europe, and 
to build submarine fleets for purpose of 
blockade, and had we then had the cour- 
age to carry through the blockades, it 
would be different today. We do not 
seem to have had either the gumption or 
the courage; we fell in with the British 
policy of allowing trade to go on. I 
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hope the Senator has read what the 
papers have recently said, about Britain 
announcing that she must continue her 
trade with Russia, that she must con- 
tinue her trade with Communist China. 
We, then, in aiding Britain, are in the 
position of furnishing the materials to 
destroy our own troops. 

Mr.HUNT. The Senator from Nevada 
arrives at a.conclusion with which I am 
heartily in disagreement. I am in dis- 
agreement with his theory that we have 
not been doing all we can do. It may 
not seem so to the Senator from Ne- 
vada, but there is, of course, a limit to 
what even we in the United States can 
do from a financial standpoint. 

Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I was going to say to the 
Senator that, at noon, today, I made an 
observation with reference to how we 
might possibly hasten at least a recess 
of this session. 

Mr. MALONE. I think we could pass 
all these bills in 20 minutes; but I think 
it would be a calamity. 

Mr. HUNT. The observation which I 
made was that if one speech on the floor 
would suffice instead of a dozen speeches, 
and if a 5-minute speech on a bill would 
suffice, instead of a speech lasting 5 
hours, we would get things done and 
could get away the first of October. 

Mr. MALONE. It would be a calamity 
if these questions were not debated thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. HUNT. We have been on this bill 
since about 2 o’clock, I think. I have 
explained it to the best of my ability. 
The Navy is anxious that the objective 
the bill seeks shall be accomplished. I 
happen to be one who feels that we 
should take advice on military and naval 
matters from those who are profes- 
sionally in a position to know and in 
whose ability, integrity, and honesty, we 
have great confidence. I am sure the 
Senator joins me in that statement. I 
feel that continued discussion of the sub- 
ject would be a waste of time, so far as 
I am concerned, and so I yield the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I have yielded the floor. 
I will take the floor again to answer a 
question, if I may. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is one feature 
which has not yet been discussed, al- 
though it has been mentioned. The dis- 
tinguished Senator a moment ago stated 
that the legislative committee of which 
he is a member was considering a bill 
to increase the limitation under mutual 
aid to the amount of 8700, 000,000 

Mr. HUNT. What I said was that 
House bill 5113, known as the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, on which commit- 
tee hearings have been concluded before 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee, contains 
this language on page 38: 

(b) Section 408 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 1580), is hereby amended by adding 
in the first proviso thereof, after the words 
“of which it is a part“, the words “or in 
United Nations collective security arrange- 
ments and measures”, and by changing the 
figure at the end thereof to “$500,000,000.” 


1951 


In that is included the raising of the 
ceiling necessary to clear the transfer 
of the vessels? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is approximately 
what I understood the Senator to say. 
That bill has not yet come before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. HUNT. It has been reported. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the Senator is 
asking, according to page 3 of the report, 
to transfer these vessels with the under- 
standing that that bill will pass. The 
Senator is actually asking to take off the 
ceiling. 

Mr. HUNT. No; I am simply asking 
that the Senate give the authority which 
is necessary under section 4 of the Mu- 
tual Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, 
which provides that— 

No battleship, carrier, cruiser, destroyer, or 
submarine of the United States which has 
not been stricken from the Navy register as 
provided by section 2 of the act of August 

5, 1882 (22 Stat. 296), as amended, or any 
interest of the United States in any such 
vessel, shall hereafter be sold, transferred, 
or otherwise disposed of unless authorized 
hereafter by the Congress. 


I am attempting to meet the provi- 
sions of that particular act, and then the 
transfer can be consummated if and 
when the Congress does or does not, as 
the case may be, raise the ceiling. 

Mr. WHERRY. How does the Sena- 
tor account for the statement on page 
2 of the report that— 

This charge does not represent a transfer 
of funds. It is simply a bookkeeping pro- 
cedure, carried out under the terms of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act to insure that 
the aggregate worth of excess equipment and 
material furnished under the terms of the 
act shall not exceed the $700,000,000 ceiling. 


If that statement be true, if we transfer 
these vessels, we are lifting the ceiling 
before the other ceiling is expanded. 

Mr. HUNT. The vessels included in 
section 1 of the bill are not under the 
present ceiling 

Mr. WHERRY. I am talking about 
the second paragraph under section 1. 

Mr. HUNT. That is answered by the 
response I have given. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the answer is 
correct. We are lifting the ceiling. 

Mr. HUNT. No; not for those vessels 
referred to in section 1. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator read the 
statement in the report: 

This charge does not represent a transfer 
of funds, 


If it actually is a transfer of funds, it 
is simply a bookkeeping procedure. Why 
is all that language contained in the 
report if we are not lifting the ceiling? 

Mr. HUNT. I think the answer to 
that is that the $700,000,000 simply sets 
the ceiling, and it is now established, 
and the charge would be merely a book- 
keeping transfer under the ceiling which 
already exists. 

Mr. WHERRY. On page 3 of the 
report it is stated: 

The actual transfer of title to these 15 
vessels is not to be made until the $700,- 
000,000 ceiling on the worth of surplus 
equipment, as fixed in section 403 (d) of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, as amended, 
has been increased. The costing of these 15 
vessels at an approximate unit acquisition 
cost of $7,000,000, or a total of approxi- 
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mately $105,000,000 against the $700,000,000 
ceiling, would seriously unbalance the 
mutual defense assistance program as cur- 
rently planned. 


We turn back to page 2 and find that 
we are being asked to transfer the vessels 
with the understanding that the trans- 
action is only a bookkeeping transfer, 
that it does not lift the ceiling. Which 
way does the Senator from Wyoming 
want to go? 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming wants to go exactly the way he has 
been going all along in this particular 
colloquy. Fifteen of the vessels are al- 
ready cleared, so far as the ceiling is 
concerned. The ceiling is sufficient for 
the bookkeeping transfer of the 15 ves- 
sels—— 

Mr. WHERRY. What about the other 
vessels, of which there are nine, I be- 
lieve? 

Mr. HUNT. There are 15 covered in 
section 2. 

Mr. WHERRY. We are going to un- 
balance the budget by $105,000,000. 
That is why we have the other bill which 
is expected to pass so we can lift the ceil- 
ing to take care of those vessels. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. I have said that time and time 
again. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that be true, why 
do we want to pass the pending bill to- 
day? The Senator is getting the cart 
before the horse. The Senator says, 
“Let us transfer them,” and then he says 
“We have to lift the ceiling anyway.” 

Mr. HUNT. The bill has passed the 
House, and on March 10, 1951, we said 
the action could not be taken until the 
Senate gave the authority. So if we wait 
until the ceiling is raised we shall have to 
come back again, and possibly the bill 
may have to pass the House again. 

Mr. WHERRY. That makes all the 
difference in the world. If we authorize 
the transfer today, the committee will 
come back and say, “Congress has au- 
thorized it; we have got to lift the ceil- 
ing.” It is as simple as it can be. 

Mr. HUNT. I thought the Senator 
from Nebraska wanted me to answer his 
question. I was going to ask him, Why 
should we go all over this matter again? 
If the mutual security bill providing an 
increased ceiling is passed; we will need 
to go all over it again, whereas if we ac- 
complish the transaction now, when the 
mutual security bill comes before the 
Senate with the increased ceiling, every- 
thing will be ready. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator asking 
me a question? 

Mr. HUNT. Let me ask a specific 
question. If the mutual security bill is 
reported without raising the ceiling, and 
the countries which now have these ves- 
sels find they have reached the limit of 
their operations and send the ships back, 
and our Navy says, “We do not want ob- 
solete ships to come back to us and be of 
no value to anyone“. 

Mr. WHERRY. The first question the 
Senator asks is, Why take up the bill all 
over again if the Mutual Security Act 
shall come to the floor and shall be 
passed with a provision in it to lift the 
ceiling? The point the Senator from 
Nebraska raised was this: The bill for 
extension of the Mutual Defense Act will 
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provide an extension for another year, 
and the bill will have within its provi- 
sions the very thing the Senator is asking 
for. Today, indirectly, the Senator is 
asking the Senate to lift the ceiling. I 
think he is really doing so directly; but 
let us say that on the basis of his state- 
ment it is being done indirectly. The 
Senator is asking indirectly that the ceil- 
ing be lifted so these boats can be trans- 
ferred. It is my humble opinion that the 
way it should have been done was to 
report the mutual security bill from the 
legislative committee, and debate the 
question on the floor as to whether au- 
thorization to lift the ceiling should be 
made. If the Senate passes the bill 
which is before it now, the Senate will 
authorize the transfer of these vessels, 
and the Senator from Wyoming will use 
that action by the Senate, if he will par- 
don a slang expression, to high-pressure 
the Senate into lifting the ceiling when 
the Mutual Security Act comes to the 
floor for debate next week. That is 
point No. 1. I think I have answered 
question No. 1. 

Mr. HUNT. May I comment on the 
Senator’s observation? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUNT. As one Member of the 
United States Senate, well as I know the 
Senator from Nebraska, and highly as 
he is esteemed in my State 

Mr. WHERRY. The esteem is mutual, 
I wish to assure the Senator from 
Wyoming. 


Mr. HUNT. I do not believe that 


anyone on the floor of the Senate can 
high-pressure the Senator from Ne- 
braska for additional appropriations. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the very rea- 
son why I think the Senator from 
Wyoming should not ask that the bill 
now before the Senate should be passed 
at this time. I do not believe it should 
be passed now because I think the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is using the bill indi- 
rectly to lift the ceiling before the mutual 
defense measure comes to the floor for 
debate on the point as to whether or 
not the ceiling should be lifted. 

Let me ask the Senator how many of 
the vessels are now out of moth balls. 
Iam a little confused with respect to the 
vessels in categories one and two. 

Mr. HUNT. Iam told by the member 
of the staff at my side that 15 are out 
of moth balls. 

Mr. WHERRY. Fifteen. How long 
have they been in use? 

Mr. HUNT. Some of them since 
1943—-since between 1943 and 1945. 

Mr. WHERRY. The various foreign 
countries involved have not been very 
impatient to obtain the titles since they 
have obtained the vessels, and if they 
are not impatient about getting the titles, 
why are we worrying about the titles? 

Mr. HUNT. We are not worrying so 
much about the titles. 

Mr. WHERRY. What are they wor- 
rying about? 

Mr. HUNT. They do not want to 
spend any more money on the vessels 
to modernize them and keep them in 
their own navies if they are not going 
to keep them. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the Senator 
means, then, is that in order to get the 
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titles transferred we have to rehabilitate 
these vessels? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes; we have to rehabili- 
tate them. 

Mr. WHERRY. And then what? 

Mr. HUNT. That is already a matter 
of understanding and a matter of agree- 
ment, of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. The foreign countries 
in question do not care about the titles; 
they simply want to have the vessels 
rehabilitated. 

Mr. HUNT. As has been agreed to 
by the United States Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the vessels 
have been rehabilitated, how good will 
they be then? 

Mr. HUNT. They will be very inade- 
quate then, according to our standards. 

‘Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
want to palm off on other countries old 
vessels which are no good? Why give 
them to the other countries? The Sen- 
ator says he wants to help them by 
giving them something with which to 
fight. It is proposed to pass to certain 
foreign nations old vessels which the 
Senator says will not be very good even 
after we have rehabilitated them. The 
Senator says he wants the United States 
to transfer them to these countries be- 
cause they are no good. 

Mr. HUNT. I will give the Senator 
from Nebraska my philosophy as to why 
we have been doing so much giving since 
the end of World War II. It is because 
it is the best protection for the security 
of the United States of America. So far 
as the junior Senator from Wyoming is 
concerned, while I have a deep sympathy 
for the other nations, primarily I am 
not interested in their situation. I am 
interested in protecting the United 
States of America. That is the theory 
behind the whole program. 

Mr. WHERRY. On that theory, how 
many vessels is the Senator willing to 
give away? If the Senator’s theory is 
correct, the more vessels we give away 
the more security we will have. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator from Ne- 
braska asked me how many vessels we 
are going to give away. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator wants to 
give vessels to other countries on the 
theory that it will result in security to 
us. Therefore the more vessels we give 
to other countries, the more security we 
will have, according to the theory of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. I would be willing to give 
away as many as the Chief of the De- 
fense Department and the General Staff 
say is best to give away for the defense 
of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator says that 
if these vessels are rehabilitated they will 
not be lost, that they will be useful to the 
nations which receive them in their con- 
tribution to world security. 

Mr. HUNT. I believe it is more a ques- 
tion of these vessels or perhaps no ves- 
sels at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the vessels, when 
rehabilitated, will be of value to other 
countries, they could be of value to us. 
If the Senator is proceeding on the 
theory that the United States has to 
provide security for the whole world, 
of course it does not make any differ- 
ence, so far as actual vessels are con- 
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‘cerned, whether this country or some 


other has them. But in the interest 
of the national security of this coun- 
try, it is the opinion of the Senator 
from Nebraska that we should not give 
away a war potential if we have to re- 
place that war potential by building new 
vessels. That, however, is what we are 
called upon to do. That is the record. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming takes the position that he wants to 
do everything possible to keep war away 
from the shores of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. We all want to do 
that. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it seems 
that over the years we have been ex- 
pert—I am referring especially to the 
State Department and the Congress of 
the United States which has followed the 
State Department in almost everything 
it has recommended—we have been ex- 
pert, I say, in the giving away of our 
trading points. 

We give other countries money, and 
then ask them on bended knee to please 
quit trading with Russia and the satel- 
lite countries. Some of the countries to 
which we have given money deny that 
they are trading with Russia, but Eng- 
land has come out flat-footedly and said 
she must continue her trading with Rus- 
sia and the iron-curtain countries. 
Claims have been made that strategic 
materials have not been sent to Russia 
and the satellite countries, but the Sen- 
ator from Nevada maintains that shirt 
buttons and food are really strategic ma- 
terials when they come into the hands 
of the Chinese Communists or any other 
armed forces fighting against us. 

The junior Senator from Nevada asks 
a question. Is it well to give away all 
our trading points? We are giving away 
or have pledged to give away $17,000,- 
000,000. We have given away $40,000,- 
000,000 since World War II ended. We 
have given away $126,000,000,000 since 
1941. No strings have been attached to 
those gifts, no conditions have been 
placed on the money we have given away 
or are giving away to Europe. 

We should require as a condition of 
further aid to Europe that there must 
be a United States of Europe, or a cus- 
toms urion, so that the people of Europe 
could build up their economic and mili- 
tary strength. There has been no con- 
dition placed on the giving away of this 
money to the effect that the recipient 
countries must have a form of inter- 
change of currency between themselves 
and our currency on the open market. 
There has been no condition that the 
recipient countries must guarantee the 
integrity of the private investments in 
their respective countries. Then, we 
come along with a point 4 program. We 
make a bad investment because those 
countries are not required to have any 
responsibility in connection with the in- 
vestment. Thus, we have no trading 
point whatever. We come on bended 
knee and humbly beseech them to do 
such and such things. 

It is now proposed that we give away 
still more trading points. If we own the 
vessels in question, and they are under 
so-called lend-lease, it is said they will 
remain in that status until such time as 
Congress sees fit to raise the limitation. 
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It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada, and I should like to know 
if it is not the opinion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska also, that we should 
keep a trading point or two, so that if 
the recipient countries should begin to 
go haywire we would have something to 
fall back upon. France and England are 
now dealing with Russia in every way. 
They have economic and military pacts 
with Russia. The list is in the RECORD. 
The junior Senator from Nevada has put 
a list of the pacts, 96 trade agreements 
with Russia, in the Recorp. By now, 
there are probably 150 pacts or agree- 
ments entered into between Russia and 
the Western European countries, the so- 
called Marshall plan countries. Would 
it not be well to keep strings on some 
of our possessions, so that we can pull 
back in case the recipient nations refuse 
to cooperate with us? 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to that 
question, I will say that I think we ought 
to have a string on this vessel transfer, 
at least until the bill providing for ex- 
tension of the Mutual Defense Act is 
broughi to the floor for debate and con- 
sideration. 

Section 4 of Public Law 3, chapter IV, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
provides that— 

Nothwithstanding the provisions of the 


Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended— 


That act contains a limitation of 
$700,000,000 on surplus property that 
can be given away— 
or the provisions of any other law, no battle- _ 
ship, carrier, cruiser, destroyer, or subma- 
rine of the United States which has not been 
stricken from the Navy Register— 


These vessels have not been stricken— 
as provided by section 2 of the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1882 (22 stat. 296), as amended, or 
any interest of the United States in any 
such vessels, shall hereafter be sold, trans- 
ferred, or otherwise disposed of unless au- 
thorized hereafter by the Congress. 


My whole point is that inasmuch as 
there is a limitation of $700,000,000 in 
the act which is to come before the Sen- 
ate for debate and for new authoriza- 
tion, certainly we should not give these 
vessels away until the act is amended 
as suggested by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. If that happens, 
and it is agreeable to the Senate that 
the ceiling shall be raised, then there 
is no other alternative than to bring 
forward this bill, if it is desired to make 
the transfer, and if the transaction 
comes within the provisions of the new 
authorization. I think that until that 
time arrives we should not transfer these 
vessels. 

Does that answer the question of the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MALONE. No. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska another question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not make reply 
with respect to the trade agreements. 

Mr. MALONE. My question was this: 
Should we not insist on certain con- 
ditions in connection with our aid, so 
that we could do something about it 
should recipient nations insist upon arm- 
ing Russia or arm our enemies all over 
the world, as they are now doing? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I will say “Yes” in 
answer to that question. 

Mr. MALONE. It is time to draw all 
these pictures together. We are called 
on to take up one thing at a time on 
the fioor of the Senate, and consider it 
to the exclusion of everything else, as 
though that were the only thing to be 
considered. 

Mr. President, at this moment the 
taxpayers of America are worse off than 
they have ever been in the history of the 
United States. We are not as well off 
as are come of the countries we are help- 
ing. Because we have a far-reaching 
taxing system, we can tax a little stenog- 
rapher 2,000 miles away and take from 
her $10 or $15 a week. She has no come- 
back when we send her money along 
with the money of others to France to 
build a ship, or send a destroyer to 
France. I am taking France as an ex- 
ample. 

Why would it not be well to let France 
pay a fair price for the destroyer? It is 
said that there is a shortage of dollars. 
That is the greatest hoax ever sold to a 
trusting people. We all have a shortage 
of dollars when we want to spend more 
than we currently earn. 

We could take francs in payment for 
that vessel, at a fair value—not 10 per- 
cent of the value. We could take the 
francs at the current rate of exchange 
and place them in the United States 
Treasury, to be used when we purchase 
things from French territory. Then, 
when we purchase nickel and chromite 
from New Caledonia, or manganese and 
other materials from French West Af- 
rica, those needed metals could be paid 
for with the francs we would be holding 
at the current rate of exchange. Then 
we would be dealing in terms of some- 
thing that the other nation has. The 
junior Senator from Nevada was in 
French West Africa in 1948 and investi- 
gated this question. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the Senator is 
siggesting is that when we need strategic 
materials for the economy of this coun- 
try, we should have francs to pay for 
them. 

Mr. MALONE. What the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada is suggesting is that 
we use a little more common horse sense 
in the transaction of the business of the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the sugges- 
tion is a timely one, and cught to have 
the attention of all Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. First, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Wyoming a ques- 
tion. 

Several explanations have been made 
with respect to section 1 and section 2. 
How itany of the vesssels which are to 
be transferred corae under the Mutual 
Defense Act, with respect to which it 
would be necessary to lift the ceiling? 

Mr. HUNT. Under section 2, only 15 
vessels. 

Mr. WHERRY. They are inventoried 
at $7,000,000 apiece. 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So 15 of them would 
come under the Mutua! Defense Act. 
There is a total of 24 vessels. That 
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leaves 9. Are those proposed to be out- 


right grants, involving no remuneration . 


at all? 

Mr. HUNT. Some of them are and 
some of them are not. The situation is 
explained in the report on page 3, in 
the first and second paragraphs. Those 
going to Peru and Uruguay are reim- 
bursable. However, I think the Senator 
should realize that they are reimbursable 
only to the extent of 10 percent of the 
original cost. 

Mr. WHERRY. But those vessels do 
not in any way affect the ceiling under 
the Mutual Defense Act if they are 
transferred now. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is quite cor- 
reci 

Mr. WHERRY. I now yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I was wondering whether 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
had had the opportunity to read the 
Evening Star of today, which contains 
a dispatch which I should like to read 
at this point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield for 
125 purpose, provided I do not lose the 

oor. 

Mr. CASE. It appears on page 2 of 
the Evening Star of today. It is headed 
“Byrp’s son dismayed after tour of 
Europe.” 

The dispatch reads as follows: 

ROANOKE, VA., August 16.—State Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr., said last night the “more 
one sees of Europe the more determined one 
becomes to help preserve the American way 
of life.” 

Senator Byrd, editor of the Winchester 
Star, who has returned recently from a 
6-week stay in Europe, spoke here at the 
annual banquet of the Virginia State Sher- 
iffs and City Sergeants Association. 

He paid high tribute to the leadership of 
General Eisenhower and says he is working 
against terrific obstacles in his effort to build 
an efficient fighting force in Western Eu- 
rope. 

There are too many signs,” Senator Byrd 
continued, “that Europeans regard Amer- 
ican resources as limitless, and feel that 
8 can and must carry the bulk of the 
load.” 


Has the Senator from Nebraska had 
an opportunity to read that article? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have not read the 
article, but I have talked with others who 
have visited Europe, and who hold the 
same view—especially some of those who 
have just recently returned. 

Mr. CASE. The next question I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
is this: Does he not believe that these 
transactions, in which we transfer facil- 
ities to other countries and do not ask 
anything in return, are responsible for 
the attitude which State Senator Byrd 
and others are finding, namely, that Eu- 
ropeans regard American resources as 
limitless, making them feel that Amer- 
icans will carry the bulk of the load? 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the greater contribution 
we make the easier it is for those coun- 
tries to accomplish their objective. Nat- 
urally they become more and more de- 
pendent upon the United States. There 
can be no doubt about that. I think 
there is a great deal of merit in what 
State Senator Harry Byrd, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, said upon his return from Eu- 
rope. 
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Personally, I believe that the lend- 
lease program, under which we have ob- 
tained practically nothing, has been a 
bad deal. We have told the people of 
the United States that we are lending 
certain facilities under lend-lease. I 
think it has done a great deal of good 
so far as getting materials to European 
countries is concerned, but so far as 
helping the people of those countries to 
realize their responsibilities and make 
some effort to pay for these things, it 
has made them more dependent than 
ever on the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

We can talk about giving things away 
around the world; but the American peo- 
ple are at the point where I am sure they 
feel that we cannot continue to arm half 
the world with the money which they 
as taxpayers provide. It simply cannot 
be done. What we must do under our 
rearmament program, and under a 
proper defense policy, is to determine 
what the “must” is. We must start with 
the first priority and then add to it what 
we must have in order that we may have 
a defense policy which will protect the 
security of the United States and give 
as much security as possible to other free 
nations. However, this must be done in 
keeping with the ability of the United 
States to pay, because if we go the other 
route we are going into bankruptcy; and 
that is just what Russia wants the United 
States to do. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Gladly. 

Mr. MALONE. On August 1, 1951, the 
Senator from Nevada read from a review 
of a report, to which he should like to 
make reference at this time. The junior 
Senator from Nevada referred to a re- 
port which had been issued some time 
before that. A review of the report ap- 
peared in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
in May 1951. The report was issued by 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, and is entitled “Defense in the 
Cold War: The Task for the Free World 
A Report by a Chatham House Study 
Group.” The report was published in 
London and in New York in 1950. Iread 
from the review of the report, as fol- 
lows: 

This study of the current world situation 
is the collective product of a group which 
the London Observer refers to as “some of 
the best brains of the British Service Staff 
and the Foreign Office.” Nevertheless it con- 
tains little that is new, and many of its con- 
clusions can hardly be accepted by Ameri- 
cans, 


Mr. President, this is very important 
to the Members of the Senate. The 
group was referred to as “some of the 
best brains of the British Service Staff 
and the Foreign Office.” 

I read further: 


To Americans an interesting reflection of 
European attitudes is contained in the dis- 
cussion of whether Britain and France can 
afford to rearm “for the third time in half a 
century.” Here the authors draw earnest at- 
tention to the fact that such an effort would 
call for little in the way of sacrifice of social 
services and living standards, since raw ma- 
terials, food, and war supplies can be had in 
large quantities free from the United 
States. The argument clearly discloses that 
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Europe America to place a floor under 
its present standard of living, as well as to 
provide the planes, guns, and nuclear man- 
power necessary to the defense of both Eu- 
rope and European colonies. 


That is the attitude of the best brains 
in Britain. 

Mr. President, we can build up a case 
against it as much as we wish, but we 
have talked the European countries into 
believing that our resources are unlimited 
and there is no reason why we should 
not give the ships to them. I suggest 
that the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hunt], obtain the report from the 
Library. It says in so many words— 
and I quote the words exactly—that 
“such an effort would call for little in 
the way of sacrifice of social services 
and living standards’—Such as social- 
ized medicine, free false teeth, free eye- 
glasses, and all the rest“ since raw ma- 
terials, food, and war supplies can be 
had in large quantities free from the 
United States.” 

It is not the junior Senator from 
Nevada speaking. It is what the best 
brains in England say. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada for his contribution. I do 
not wish to detain the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] any 
longer, because I realize that he has pre- 
sented the bill for the Committee on 
Armed Services. That was his assign- 
ment. He has presented it and, accord- 
ing to his lights, he has presented it very 
ably. 

This bill came to the Senate, without 
much study having been given to it by 
the junior Senator from Nebraska. I 
had some knowledge of it. I had looked 
it over to some extent. I thought that 
it indirectly repealed the ceiling. I be- 
lieve it does. 

No matter how meritorious the pro- 
posal may be, I do not believe that the 
Committee on Armed Services or the 
Committee on Foreign Relations should 
call upon the Senate to transfer the ves- 
sels until at least the Senate has had an 
opportunity to debate the mutual-de- 
fense bill and decide whether or not it 
wishes to lift the ceiling and how much 
contribution we shall make to foreign 
countries under the Mutual Defense Act. 
I believe that to be the sound procedure 
to adopt. It is only fair to do so. It is 
in keeping with the law with reference to 
limitations. 

After hearing some of the observations 
which have been made I am not prepared 
to say that I shall support the bill in any 
event. I do not want anyone to labor 
under any misapprehension. I feel, 
however, if the Senator from Wyoming 
and the other members of the Committee 
on Armed Services would agree to wait 
until the authorization bill comes before 
us, that then would be the proper time 
to debate the issue on the floor. If it is 
determined .that the ceiling should be 
lifted, then the next order of procedure 
would be the transfer of the vessels. I 
appeal to the Senator, and ask him if 
that is not a fair position to take, re- 
gardless of how he may feel about the 
merits of transfering the ships. 

Mr. HUNT. I may say that it places 
the junior Senator from Wyoming, act- 
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ing in behalf of the committee, in the 
position of assenting to the suggestion, 
which he does not do, that it is not neces- 
sary to raise the ceiling because the Sen- 
ate has refused to transfer the vessels. 
However, I agree with the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] that we have 
taken quite sufficient time in our discus- 
sion of the subject. I am wondering 
whether it would be agreeable to the 
Senator if I were to make alternate sug- 
gestions. 

One suggestion would be that we act 
on section 1 of the bill today and strike 
out section 2, section 1 being already 
coverc~ by the lend-lease limitation. Or, 
I would make the proposition to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, that we defer final 
action on the whole bill until the Senate 
acts on the Mutual Security Act, pro- 
vided he would agree that the bill would 
be the first order of business after action 
on the mutual security bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the second 
proposal is the fairest one. As soon as 
the Mutual Defense or Security Act is 
out of the way I would have no objection 
whatever to having this bill brought for- 
ward for further consideration. 

Mr. HUNT. May I ask the majority 
leader if it would meet with his approval 
to defer action as of today on this bill 
until after the Senate has acted on the 
mutual-security-bill? In the event the 
ceiling is raised this bill would be the 
immediate order of business. I believe 
we have had sufficient debate on it. It 
would take only a few minutes’ time to 
act on it then. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to following that plan if the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming in 
charge of the bill wants to do it. It 


Would be agreeable to me. However, I 
believe there should be a limitation of 


debate imposed if that is done, because 
the bill has already been debated, and 
probably we will be crowded for time 
when the bill is taken up again. We 
should have a limitation of debate on 
the bill of perhaps 1 hour or so. 

Mr. WHERRY. So far as the junior 
Senator from Nebraska is concerned he 
is perfectly willing to vote on the bill or 
any part of the bill at this time. How- 
ever, I believe the logical thing to do, as 
I said previously, is to wait until the 
Mutual Defense Act is out of the way. 
Then we will know whether the ceiling 
has been lifted. The bill would then be 
in order. Whether at that time there 
would be any additional debate about 
the ships involved in the pending bill I 
do not know. So far as Iam concerned 
I believe the subject matter has been 
pretty well covered in debate. I should 
like to suggest to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, if he does not want 
to delay the bill, that he move to elimi- 
nate section 2, which could be considered 
later, and go ahead with the first sec- 
tion of the bill at this time. 

I am not at all convinced that the 
transfer should be made. If a vote is 
had on the bill, I shall vote against it. 
However, I have no objection at all to 
voting on it at this time. No doubt the 
bill would be passed, if it were voted on 
today, if section 2 were deleted. 
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Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
whether, in the event a motion to strike 
section 2 is made, we then could have an 
understanding that we would act on 
section 1 immediately following the ac- 
tion of the Senate on the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
would see no reason for striking out 
section 2 now. Perhaps after the Mu- 
tual Security Act is passed upon we 
might want to include section 2. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then it seems to me 
that the best thing for us to do is to 
wait until the Mutual Security Act has 
been passed upon, and then we can de- 
termine how best to proceed in connec- 
tion with the pending measure, because 
if the ceiling is raised, of course the 
enactment of all of this bill would then 
be in order. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say that there will be a serious question 
about this bill, even after the $700,000,- 
000 ceiling or limitation is raised. In 
other words, this bill must stand on its 
own feet, after all. 

What we objected to in the beginning 
was the building up, by means of the bill, 
of a force which would require the pas- 
sage of another bill. In my opinion, this 
is the wrong time to consider this bill; 
and I think this bill must stand on its 
own feet. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I should 
like to withdraw the pending bill at this 
time and to ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered immediately following 
the action of the Senate on the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Mr. MALONE. With no limitation on 
debate? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Does the Sèn- 
ator from Wyoming make a unanimous- 
consent request to that effect? 

Mr. HUNT. I make that unanimous- 
consent request, but without providing 
for any limitation on debate at that 
time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that this 
seems to be a matter of history. It has 
been said that history has a way of re- 
peating itself. I recall that a number 
of years ago it was proposed that the 
Navy transfer certain so-called mosquito 
vessels to Great Britain. At that time 
I was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. My attention was called to 
the fact that that was proposed to be 
done by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment without consultation with Con- 
gress. At that time no consideration or 
payment was proposed in connection 
with the transfer of the vessels. 

In connection with my responsibility 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I brought to the attention of the 
House the fact that such action would 
be in violation of a law passed in 1916 
which made it impossible for the Navy 
or any other part of the executive branch 
of the Government to transfer a combat 
vessel to another nation. Furthermore, 
it was generally understood at that time 
that—at least when a war was going 
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on—such action would be more or less 
a violation of neutrality. As a result, the 
transfer was not made at that time. 

Subsequently the President worked out 
the arrangement to exchange destroyers 
for certain bases, and thus we did secure 
the bases; we secured some compensa- 
tion and some consideration for the 
transfer, 

My basic feeling about the pending 
measure is much the same as that stated 
by the Senator from Nebraska and the 
Senator from Nevada, namely, that 
when we make such an arrangement, 
we should receive something in return, 
In my judgment, the attitude which the 
son of the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has found to exist 
in Europe today is due to our giving 
away things and telling other nations, 
as in this instance, “You can get these 
vessels; under the first section, you will 
pay only 10 percent of the value; and 
under section 2, you will pay nothing“ 
with the result that we receive nothing 
in return. Such an arrangement is re- 
sponsible for the feeling on the part of 
the other countries that the United 
States is rich enough to finance the rest 
of the world. 

The reason why General Eisenhower 
is finding so much difficulty in obtaining 
a proper response from the other coun- 
tries is that we have convinced them 
that the concern is entirely ours, not 
theirs. Until we adopt a policy of ask- 
ing them for.something in return, they 
will not regard the responsibility as 
theirs. 

When the first appropriation bill for 
the Marshall plan or the ECA was before 
the Congress, my proposal was that we 
should require something in return. 
The Record will show that the House of 
Representatives, in passing that first 
appropriation bill in connection with 
ECA, included a proposal that the coun- 
tries which were the recipients of ECA 
assistance should pay 10 percent in their 
own currency and should deposit that 
money in a so-called counterpart fund. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
suggested that if we would use the cur- 
rencies of the other countries—even 
though they may. need dollars—to pay 
for things which we need and which 
those countries can supply, in that way 
we would obtain, for instance, nickel 
from New Caledonia and other needed 
strategic materials from other countries. 

The Senate voted to strike out the 10- 
percent provision, but in conference a 
5-percent provision was included. Mr. 
Foster and other officials of the ECA 
have said that that was one of the most 
valuable provisions, because it made 
those countries take into consideration 
the quality of the goods on which our 
dollars were spent, 

In that connection, Senators will re- 
member that when we had the WPA in 
this country, we required the local spon- 
sors to put up anywhere from 15 to 20 
or in some cases as much as 35 percent in 
the form of a sponsor's contribution or 
a guaranty by the local interests that 
the project was not simply a leaf-raking 
job, but was a project which had some 
intrinsic value or merit. We found that 
as a result, the local authorities were 
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more careful in proposing projects, if 
they had to put up at least some match- 
ing funds. 

So it has been found in connection 
with the ECA that even though the other 
countries put up only a nickel on each 
dollar, at least they are, as a result, more 
careful as to the projects they propose. 

Earlier it was pointed out, in that con- 
nection, that approximately $165,000,000 
worth of strategic materials had been ac- 
quired by us with the counterpart funds. 

So I believe the same principle should 
be applied in the present case. Instead 
of saying that inasmuch as these vessels 
are now in the possession of these coun- 
tries, under lend lease, we should trans- 
fer to them the title to the vessels, I say 
that we should make some requirement 


. for these countries to give us something 


in return, so that they will feel that the 
job is theirs, too. Until we do that, they 
will feel that the United States can car- 
ry the entire program alone and that 
the entire program is in our interest, not 
in theirs, 

Furthermore, until such an arrange- 
ment is made, the job will not be done, 
and General Eisenhower will continue to 
have difficulty abroad. 

So, Mr. President, in reserving the 
right to reject, I should like to know 
whether it will then be the thought of 
the Senator from Wyoming that this 
bill might then be considered by the Sen- 
ate with an amendment requiring some- 
thing in return for the vessels which are 
to be transferred. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I find my- 
self quite in harmony with the thinking 
of the Senator from South Dakota. How- 
ever, in the case of each of the transfers, 
there already is an agreement between 
the recipient country and the United 
States. I do not know what those ar- 
rangements may be. 

If the Senator will agree to the 
unanimous-consent request which I have 
made, most certainly he will have an 
opportunity to submit any amendment 
he cares to submit when the bill is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Is information available 
to the Senate as to what those reciprocal 
agreements are? 

Mr. HUNT. Certainly it should be; I 
see no reason why it would not be. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that is 
another reason for postponing the con- 
sideration of the measure which now is 
before the Senate until that information 
is available. We do not have it today. 

Mr. HUNT. Unless the information is 
classified information, we should be able 
to obtain it. 

Mr. CASE. If it is classified informa- 
tion, of course we would not wish to 
have it stated on the floor of the Senate. 
However, certainly it should be possible 
to give Senators assurance that such ar- 
rangements do exist in substantial de- 
gree. 

I withdraw my reservation of the right 
to object. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr, MALONE. I draw the attention 
of the Senator from South Dakota to 
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the report issued from England, which 
shows that they are now taking it for 
granted that they must give up very 
little, if anything, in the way of sacrifice 
of social services and living standards, 
since as they say, raw material, food, and 
war supplies can be had in large quanti- 
ties from the United States. This British 
attitude of “no sacrifice of social services 
and living standards” has developed 
from policies which have been heaped 
up here in Washington for the past 5 or 
6 years. 

Mr. President, I am very happy that 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota has remarked upon the feasi- 
bility of receiving foreign country’s 
money at the current rate of exchange 
and putting it into a special fund for 
our subsequent purchases abroad. Eng- 
land, for example, wants some of our 
cruisers. We could accept England’s 
pounds, in payment. England has al- 
most half the world in the sterling bloc, 
and in half the world one can buy any- 
thing in pounds. i 

All the way from Australia to Canada, 
and even to India and on through South 
Africa, that is true. The junior Senator 
from Nevada has been in those countries 
and has discussed these matters in some 
detail with the leaders of those countries, 
including Prime Minister Nehru. a 

* Suppose we took pounds in payment 
for a cruiser. We are buying strategic 
materials in sterling-bloc countries, We 

are buying wool in large quantities from 

Australia. The pounds are good any- 


% where. Let us take the pounds at the 


current rate of exchange in payment at 
the time we sell the vessels, or at the 


time we sell anything else to Britain, 


and then spend the pounds at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange at the time of the 
transaction for things we may need, such 
as wool, manganese, gold, or anything 
else that we want to buy. Now, an ad- 
vantage in this is that we would then 
not be giving them anything above what 
they are currently earning. Let us use 
a little horse sense. 

England is getting from the United 
States of America about $8,000,000,000 
a year—that is what it adds up to, about 
$8,000,000,000 a year for the past 4 
years — through the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank, and the direct 
gifts from the Congress of the United 
States. This in in American dollars. 
Consider, then, all the tricky things they 
are able to pull 6n us in addition. We 
are put in the ridiculous position of being 
forced to get up here and seriously de- 
bate each particular item, each separate 
scheme, as if it were the only one. The 
whole thing should be tied together and 
presented fairly. 

The sterling bloc is organized for one 
reason, and that is to manipulate the 
currency exchange so as to defeat us in 
trade—and the result is, in every case, 
that we are the victims. I shall not now 
go into how they doit. The junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada has explained it on the 
floor several times. It has never been 
questioned. But the sad thing is this 
body has overlooked this important and 
serious situation, and what is the result? 
I want to call to the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota the crowning blow, as revealed in 
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today’s newspaper. In today’s Journal 
of Commerce there is a London dispatch 
of August 15 showing that Britain defies 
the United States of America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
news article printed in the Recor» at this 
point in the debate. The headline says, 
“Red bloc trade tie vital to Britain— 
Shawcross.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rep BLoc TRADE TIE VITAL To BRITAIN— 
SHAWCROSS 


Lonpon, August 15.—A British spokesman 
said today that, short of general war, this 
nation must continue to do business with 
Communist countries despite American crit- 
icism. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, president of the 
Board of Trade, urged the American people 
to believe Britain’s economic woes make 
trade with East Europe essential and ir- 
replaceable. 

In a major policy speech at Truro, Corn- 
wall, Shawcross also disclosed that Russia 
has reserved the right to tear up a new $28,- 
000,000 timber contract with Britain unless 
this country swaps rubber supplies in return. 

MOSCOW ASKS UNITED STATES TRADE RISE 

About the time Shaweross was speaking, 
the Moscow radio broadcast a plea for more 
trade between Russia and the United States. 
An article in the English-language News, the 
radio said, expressed the view that a revival 
of Soviet-American trade “would be a valu- 
able contribution toward a healthier world 
economy.” It suggested the United States 
machine-tool industry could find a big mar- 
ket in Russia, 

Timber and grain make up the bulk of 
Russia’s exports to Britain. The British pay 
with wool, rubber, machinery, and such other 
Commonwealth products as jute, cotton, and 
cocoa. 

Shawcross made it plain Britain will con- 
tinue the general western ban on shipment 
of war-potential goods. 

But the Battle bill in Congress, with few 
exceptions, would bar all forms of American 
aid to nations which do any trading with 
Communist countries. 

ESSENTIAL TO WELL-BEING 

“This (east-west trade) is not a matter 
which ought to be settled by the laying down 
of unilateral conditions or by the denial of 
supplies to our well-being,” Shawcross said. 
“It is preeminently one for frank but 
friendly discussion between allies.” 

Under American pressure, Britain last 
April cut off all British rubber exports to 
Red China. Rubber has important war uses. 

Rubber exports have continued to Russia, 
but on a basis of rationing. Britain sends to 
Russia monthly little more than 6,000 tons, 
a quantity considered necessary for her nor- 
mal civilian needs. 

Anglo-Soviet discussions have begun for 
a new coarse-grains agreement to cover the 
Russlan's latest harvest sales period. This 
country hopes to get up to 1,000,000 tons of 
corn, barley, and oats. 

DEPENDENCE ON FOOD IMPORTS 

Shawcross noted that 60 percent of Brit- 
ain’s food is imported. 

He warned Britain's world-trade balance 
is showing a deficit and is especially seri- 
ous on the dollar side. Britain could get 
grains and timber to replace her Russian 

‘supplies only from the dollar area. 

The biggest items of Commonwealth trade 
with Russia in 1950 were wool and rubber. 

Wool sales from the Commonwealth to- 
taled about £23,600,000 ($66,080,000). Nearly 
all of it came from Australia. 


Rubber sales from the colonies were £18,- 
004,000 ($50,411,200), plus £2,318,000 ($6,- 
490,400) of reexports from Britain. 

The British Board of Trade said price in- 
creases for both commodities concealed real 
drops in the actual amounts shipped to Rus- 
sia 


Machinery valued at £10,000,000 ($28,000,- 
000) accounted for 75 percent of Britain's 
own exports to Russia. A Board of Trade 
spokesman said all the machines were sub- 
ject to export control and by no stretch of 
the imagination could have any strategic 
value, 


Mr. CASE. The Senator, I think, saw 
that same statement from an evening 
paper yesterday. 

Mr. MALONE. The article shows that 
Britain is trading with and furnishing 
materials to iron-curtain countries, in- 
cluding Russia and Communist China. 
The junior Senator from Nevada has 
stood here from time to time since 1948 
and placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
lists of trade treaties, showing that all 
kinds of materials, including electrical 
equipment, ball bearings, locomotives, 
road-building machinery, and every kind 
of equipment needed by Russia and her 
satellites to consolidate their gains and 
to win world war III against us, have 
been furnished those countries through 
the Marshall plan. 

If we could but use a little common 
horse sense on the Senate floor and dis- 
cuss these things from the standpoint 
of the welfare and safety of the United 
States of America, the junior Senator 
from Nevada would be very happy. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Nevada is entitled to a 
great deal of credit for his repeated and 
consistent efforts to expound a little 
common sense on the floor of the United 
States Senate. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 274, Senate bill 


241, a bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 


rine Act, 1936, as amended further pro- 
mote the development and maintenance 
of the American merchant marine, and 
for other purposes. 

I might state, before we vote on the 
motion, that we have many committees 
meeting this afternoon. The Committee 
on Finance and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations are both working on “must” 
legislation, and they will be meeting to- 
morrow. For that reason, it will not be 
desirable to meet tomorrow, and the pur- 
pose is to have this bill made the un- 
finished business, with the expectation 
that it will be laid aside temporarily for 
the appropriation bills, but will be con- 
sidered as and when possible, between 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr, BRICKER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Delaware. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the question 
is put on the motion, I want to ask the 
Senator from Arizona what has hap- 
pened, since about 4 hours ago, to 
change his plans. At that time he 
planned to have a session this afternoon 
and another session tomorrow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. My reason for 
making the suggestion was largely be- 
cause the Senator from Delaware stated 
he had not had sufficient time to study 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. As I told him yesterday, things 
might work out the very way he desires; 
for I expected a treaty would be consid- 
ered first, but that I had thought we 
could have some consideration of the 
bill tomorrow, and that then it would 
have to go over. It is largely, or par- 
tially, at least, because of the Senator's 
insistence that he had not had time to 
consider the substitute, that I was will- 
ing to make this concession and to con- 
fer with other Senators, the result being 
that they were finally willing to agree to 
the suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator from Arizona that I did ask that 
this bill be carried over until next week, 
because I desired an opportunity to study 
the bill further. I have attended this 
session continuously since January 3, 
and, to my recollection, have missed only 
1 day’s session. I did have commitments, 
as a result of which I was supposed to 
leave Washington tomorrow, and I asked 
particularly that this bill might go over. 
That request was rejected, and I there- ` 
upon canceled all those engagements. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The only thing 
which changed the situation, so far as 
the Senator from Arizona was con- 
cerned, was the fact that we were not 
able to get the proper attendance on 
the floor today, because several com- 
mittees were meeting. Another impor- 
tant fact was that the Senator from Del- 
aware said he had not had sufficient time 
to study the substitute. I tried to accom- 
modate the Senator, rather than do 
otherwise. I did not know he was going 
to cancel his engagements. I told the 
Senator yesterday that it might work out 
the very way he desired, I gave him that 
notice yesterday, and I told him I would 
talk to him again today. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Dela- 
ware is the only one I have seen who 
wanted to get away for some reason, I 
do not have any criticism of the Senator 
from Delaware. I know his reason for 
going is a very worthy one, as he has ex- 
plained it to me; but it is absolutely im- 
possible for the Senate to accommodate 
itself to the wishes of individual Senators 
who may want to be away for one reason 
or another. I assure the Senator that 
the continuance until Monday is not for 
the purpose of permitting any Senator to 
leave the Senate. The Senator from 
Delaware is the only one who has told me 
that he had engagements and that he 
would not be present tomorrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
recognize the fact that the Senator from 
Arizona cannot comply with the wishes of 
each individual Senator therefore I can- 
celed my engagements. What I com- 
plained of, primarily, is that an attempt 
is being made to push through a measure 
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which has not been studied by the com- 
mittee, This bill should not be made 
the pending business without a full com- 
mittee report. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. . AD THE 
UNITED NATIONS COVENANT ON HU- 
MAN RIGHTS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few remarks upon a subject to 
which I gave attention a few weeks ago. 

On the front page of yesterday’s New 
York Times there is an extremely signifi- 
cant report from Geneva written by Mr. 
Michael L. Hoffman. This story appears 
under the caption, “U. S. bars U. N. Pact 
on free press as curbing publication of 
news.” The story relates to the action of 
the United States in denouncing and re- 
jecting the proposed United Nations Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information. 

On July 17, 1951, I made my initial 
statement in opposition to the United 
Nations draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. In that statement I pointed out 
that freedom of the press could be de- 
stroyed under the provisions of article 
14, paragraph 3, and article 2, paragraph 
1, of the draft covenant. Accordingly, I 
introduced Senate Resolution 177 declar- 
ing it to be the sense of the Senate that 
the draft Covenant on Human Rights be 
not approved and that representatives of 
the United States withdraw from further 
negotiations on the covenant. 

Mr. Hoffman’s report from Geneva in- 
dicates that the State Department’s ac- 
tion with reference to the draft Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information is the 
same action which Senate Resolution 177 
calls for with respect to the draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. There are three 
points in connection with the State De- 
partment’s denunciation of the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information 
which I wish to discuss very briefly. 

First, Mr. President, I desire to com- 
mend the State Department, which is a 
bit unusual for me, for its unqualified 
rejection of a convention which would 
legalize a host of restrictions on liberty 
of the press. 

As Mr. Hoffman points out in his re- 
port, the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information “would permit suppres- 
sion of news and prosecution of news 
media for publishing materials ‘likely to 
injure feelings’ of other nations or re- 
ligious or racial groups, ‘false or dis- 
torted reports which undermine friendly 
relations between peoples or States’ and 
other such broad categories of news that 
governments never like to have pub- 
lished.” f 

Secondly, the sincerity of the State 
Department’s opposition to the draft 
Convention of Freedom of Information 
will not be proved until it denounces the 
proposed Covenant on Human Rights. 
Article 2 (1) and article 14 (3) of the 
draft covenant authorize a much wider 
range of restrictions on liberty of the 
press than those permitted under the 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion. As long as the State Department 
continues to support the draft Covenant 
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on Human Rights, I feel justified in re- 
peating my charge that the State De- 
partment endangers freedom of the 
press. 

Finally, Mr. President, the State De- 
partment at last seems to have recog- 
nized some of the dangers inherent in 
trying to establish by way of U. N. trea- 
ties a universal definition of fundamental 
freedoms. Most of the members of the 
United Nations subordinate the rights of 
the individual to the power of the State 
under some form of communism, fascism, 
or socialism. It was fantastic to expect 
that these countries would enter into any 
agreement recognizing the principles of 
economic and political freedom em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, By reason of its bitter ex- 
perience in connection with the Con- 
vention of Freedom of Information, now 
is the time for the State Department to 
declare that the basic liberties of the 
American people will not be compro- 
mised for the sake of obtaining agree- 
ment on an international bill of rights, 

Even if the draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information is never ratified by 
the United States, the State Department 
apparently recognizes that even the at- 
tempt to achieve a satisfactory conven- 
tion has damaged the cause of press 
freedom. For example, the New York 
Times article contains these significant 
observations: 

That many governments outside North 
America and northern Europe already sup- 
press news of this type (according to their 
own definition) is, in the United States’ 
view, beside the point. Signing of a United 
Nations convention approving such practices 
would remove any possibility of fighting for 
a better understanding of freedom of the 
press in the view of the United States repre- 
sentatives here. 

United States sources believe there is about 
an even chance of killing the convention 
in the Economic and Social Council, They 
feel that if this is not done there is every 
possibility that the United Nations machin- 
ery will grind on until United States news 
agencies, newspapers, radio and other in- 
formation media are faced throughout half 
of the non-Communist world with a United 
Nations convention on freedom of infor- 
mation that could be used to suppress news 
gathering almost as effectively as is already 
done in Communist countries, 


In other words, any foreign country 
which may wish to give American cor- 
respondents the Oatis treatment could 
say that such action had been sanctified 
by a United Nations treaty—the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information or 
the Covenant on Human Rights. 

I might say that it would be dangerous 
indeed for this country to go along with 
such a convention or covenant, because 
it might approve such action as has 
been taken in the imprisonment of Oatis 
at this time, against which the State De- 
partment seems to be powerless to act 
and has been ineffective in any of its 
actions heretofore. 

I do not agree with the conclusion of 
Walter Koschnig, United States delegate 
to the U. N. Economic and Social Council 
that restrictions on press freedom in in- 
ternational treaties ratified by the 
United States would be unconstitutional. 
A contrary conclusion of law has been 
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reached by the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Peace and Law 
Through United Nations. The fears of 
the distinguished lawyers who serve on 
that committee are fully justified by the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes in Mis- | 
souri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416 (1920).) 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to quote the two final paragraphs of 
a recent speech of Mr. Frank Holman, 
of Seattle, Wash., a past president of the 
American Bar Association. Mr. Holman 
and his associates in the American Bar 
Association have been pioneers in this 
fight against U. N. treaty lawmaking. 
The American people owe these distin- 
guished leaders of the bar an incalcu- 
lable debt of gratitude. Concluding his 
address before the national convention 
of attorneys general in Olympia, Wash., 
on August 7, 1951, Mr. Holman said: 

We too often take the continuation of free 
government for granted. In so doing we can 
easily lose our rights and freedoms in the 
entanglements of international commit- 
ments and agreements, unless we, as citi- 
zens, become articulate and insist that our 
basic rights under the Constitution and our 
own Bill of Rights shall not be rewritten, 
leveled out, compromised, and confused by 
nebulous and ambiguous international lan- 
guage. 

The effect of trying to incorporate in in- 
ternational documents these rights and free- 
doms that American citizens enjoy—whether 
under State or national constitutions—is to 
make them international rights and matters 
of international interpretation and give for- 
eign governments, as well as individuals and 
pressure groups in other countries, the right 
and opportunity to challenge our own inter- 
pretation of our own rights by our own 
courts. Why shouldn’t we keep sacred the 
rights we have under our own Bill of Rights— 
our freedom of speech and freedom of press 
and all our other basic individual rights? 
Why should we give them away? Why risk 
their impairment by international restate- 
ment and international interpretation? We 
should no more countenance an interna- 
tional rewrite of our basic rights than we 
would countenance an international rewrite 
of the Ten Commandments. 


I say at this time that if our repre- 
sentatives in the agencies of the United 
Nations are imperiling the rights of 
American citizens, the time has come 
for this Nation to withdraw absolutely 
from any further participation with 
other nations that do not recognize the 
fundamental constitutional rights which 
are enjoyed by the citizens of the United 
States. The United Nations has been 
perverted from its purpose of securing 
peace for the world through interna- 
tional cooperation, and, instead, is set- 
ting up a form of government that is 
directly imperiling the basic funda- 
mental freedoms of the citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point, at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, there may be pub- 
lished in full the editorial from yester- 
day’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES Bars U. N. PACT ON FREE PRESS 
AS CURBING PUBLICATION OF NEWS 
(By Michael L. Hofman) 

Geneva, August 14—The United States 

denounced and rejected a proposed United 
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Nations treaty on freedom of information 
in today’s meeting of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 

After several years of working within the 
United Nations to prevent the draft pact from 
becoming mainly a treaty for restriction on 
the activities of the press and other infor- 
mation organs, the United States has finally 
decided that the whole idea is a mistake. 

“We have reached the conclusion,” Walter 
Kotschnig, United States delegate, said in 
the social committee of the council today, 
“that the present unsettled times which re- 
fiect the deep-seated confusion of ideas and 
principles is not propitious for attempting 
such a work.” 

Mr. Kotschnig cited article after article of 
the draft convention that would be incom- 
patible with American ideas of freedom to 
publish and criticize. He said the United 
States was not worried, especially about the 
United States own tion. The Constitu- 
tion would prevent the United States from 
taking repressive measures of the type per- 
mitted in any case, he said. 

“My Government would not become a party 
to any such convention because we do not 
want to see any peoples subject to such 
limitations,” Mr. Kotschnig added. 

The portions of the proposed convention 
particularly obnoxious to the United States 
are those inserted mainly at the instance of 
Asian and Near Eastern governments. 

These would permit suppression of news 
and prosecution of news media for publish- 
ing materials likely to injure feelings of 
other nations or religious or racial groups, 
false or distorted reports which undermine 
friendly relations between peoples or states 
and other such broad categories of news that 
governments never like to have published. 

That many governments outside North 
America and northern Europe already sup- 
press news of this type (according to their 
own definitions) is, in the United States 
view, beside the point. Signing of a United 
Nations convention approving such prac- 
tices would remove any possibility of fight- 
ing for a better understanding of freedom 


of the press in the view of the United States 


representatives here. 

This long-delayed adoption of a firm posi- 
tion against the freedom of information 
convention on the part of the United States 
has split the non-Communist countries 
sharply. On the one side are countries of 
English traditions and Scandinavia and, for 
most purposes, the Netherlands, and on 
other extreme are the Latin countries and 
Asian and Arab states. France is support- 


ing the draft convention despite doubts 


about some of its parts. 
OPPOSE FURTHER ACTION NOW 


The immediate question is whether a 
meeting of plenipotentiaries should be held 
with a view to finalizing the convention and 
signing it. The United States, Britain, Can- 
ada, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Australia are aligned 
against further action at this time. Nearly 
all these countries, Mr. Kotschnig declared, 
have a long tradition of a free press. 

United States sources believe there is 
about an even chance of killing the conven- 
tion in the Economic and Social Council. 
They feel that if this is not done there is 
every possibility that the United Nations 
machinery will grind on until United States 
newspapers, radio, and other information 
media are faced throughout half of the non- 
Communist world with a United Nations 
convention that could be used to suppress 
news gathering almost as effectively as is al- 
ready done in Communist countries. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona that the Senate proceed 
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to the consideration of the Senate bill 
241, amending the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as amended, and so forth. 
Mr. FILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
The clerk will 


CLEMENTS in the chair). 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bennett Ecton Mundt 
Bricker Flanders O'Mahoney 
Carlson Hendrickson 

Case Humphrey Schoeppel 
Chavez Ives Smith, N. J. 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Thye 
Connolly Langer Wherry 
Cordon Magnuson Wiliams 
Dirksen McClellan 

Dworshak d 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators; and Mr. Know- 
LAND, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, and Mr. SmitH of North Caro- 
lina answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. Byrp, Mr. Benton, Mr. 


= Frear, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
' JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 


Hoey, Mr. Kerr, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. Lonc, Mr, WAT- 


‘Kins, Mr. HILL, Mr. Fercuson, and Mr. 


McManon entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, 
Mr. CAIN, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. Durr, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. MALONE, Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. McCartay, Mr. McKEL- 
LAR, Mr. Moopy, Mr. NEELY, Mr. NIXON, 
Mr. O'Conor, Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERs, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Tart, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
and Mr. WILEY also entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona that 
the Senate proceed to the immediate 
consideration of Senate bill 241, amend- 
ing the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended, and so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
shall not oppose the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. However, before Sen- 
ate bill 241 is made the unfinished busi- 
ness, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that what will thus be made the un- 
finished business will be a 29-page bill 
which has been printed and available to 
the Senate for a little less than 24 hours. 
An amendment in the nature of a com- 
plete substitute has been offered by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
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son], supposedly on behalf of the com- 
mittee. However, as one member of the 
committee, let me say that I never saw 
the substitute bill until yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? Too many conferences are 
going on in the Chamber at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will ben order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committe and as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee by which this 
bill should have been considered, let me 
say that I never saw the bill until yes- 
terday afternoon; and the first knowl- 
edge I had of the contents of the bill 
was the information which I received 
from representatives of the shipping in- 
terests through their lobbyists. Cer- 
tainly that is not the way for us to legis- 
late—to legislate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in such a manner. 

So, Mr. President, after the motion to 
take up the bill is agreed to, I shall move 
that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, in order that the bill may be 
Studied by the committee as a whole and 
then if they approve of the substitute 
proposal it can be reported in the regular 
manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 241) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to further pro- 
mote the development and maintenance 
of the American Merchant Marine, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interstate 
and or Commerce without amend- 
ment. 


AUTHORIZATION TO REPORT STATE, 
JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDICIARY 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order to expedite the business of the 
Senate, I am willing to have the Senate 
take a recess from today until Monday, 
provided I can obtain the following 
unanimous-consent agreement: I ask 
unanimous consent that the Appropria- 
tions Committee be authorized 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, may we 
have order, so that we can hear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will suspend. 
Any Members of the Senate who are in 
the rear of the Chamber and who desire 
to communicate with one another will 
please do so outside the Chamber. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Arizona to 
suspend until the Members of the Sen- 
ate who are in the rear of the Chamber 
finish their discussions. 8 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
want the Senator from Delaware to 
know that I shall give him ample time 
to make his motion. I simply wish to 
have action taken on my request before 
the Senate takes a recess or adjourns to- 
day. 
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$ I have just announced that provided 
that we can obtain the unanimous agree- 
ment which I shall propose, I am willing 
to have the Senate recess until Mon- 
day, in order that the Senator from 
Delaware or any other Senator may have 
further time to consider Senate bill 241 
and the report on it. 

» Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee be authorized to report during 
the recess of the Senate House bill 4740, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; 
that Senators may have permission to 
file any motions for suspension of the 
rule during that time; that Senate bill 
241 be temporarily laid aside; and that 
ae bill 4740 be taken up on Mon- 

ay. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the distinguished majori- 
ty leader is requesting authority for the 
Appropriations Committee to report 
House bill 4740 at any time between now 
and Monday. The question I have in 
mind is whether the report will be 
printed in sufficient time to be available 
to all Senators on Monday. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that in the committee we are 
working at this time on the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and Judiciary appro- 
priation bill, and we have been working 
on it all afternoon. I do not know 
whether we shall conclude with the 
State Department portion of the bill by 
late evening; but we may. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is no objection on my part to having the 
bill reported when the Senate is not in 
session. However, the other part of the 
unanimous-consent request is that 
House bill 4740 be made the order of 
business on Monday. I shall not object 
to that part of the request, but I wish 
to say that I think reports on any of the 
appropriation bills should be available in 
ample time. I think the Senator from 
Nevada knows now whether he will be 
able to report the bill in sufficient time 
to have the report available to Senators 
on Monday. I think the report should 
be on our desks on Monday. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the report can be 
printed between Friday night and Mon- 
day. I doubt very much that it can be. 

I do not think the bill should be made 
the subject of a special order for Mon- 
day. Tuesday would probably be all 
right. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
the majority leader to know that I am 
not objecting to having House bill 4740 
made the subject of a special order for 
consideration on Monday. Iam not ob- 
jecting at all to that. On the other 
hand, I think—and I suggest this to 
him—that reports on all the appropria- 
tion bills should be available to the 
Members of the Senate before the bills 
are considered by the Senate. 

If the Senator from Nevada can assure 
us that printed copies of the report on 
this appropriation bill will be available 
in time to permit Senators to study the 
report, I think we would be perfectly 
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willing to having the requested agree- 
ment entered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 

should like very much to assure the Sen- 
ate of that. I can assure the Senate 
that we shall try; but that is all I can 
say. 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am also willing to include the following 
in the requested unanimous-consent 
agreement, provided, that a printed re- 
port is available at that time; and, if not, 
then as soon as the printed report is 
available. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean if the report is filed within 30 
minutes after the Senate convenes? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I said “the 
printed report.” 

Mr. WHERRY. But let us assume 
that the printed report is filed at 4 
o’clock on Monday afternoon. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona would not attempt to 
bring up the bill then until Tuesday; 
would he? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the request is agreed to, let me say 
that I think all I would care to agree 
to is that the Appropriations Committee 
be authorized, during the recess, to file 
its report on the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Judiciary appropriation 
bill. I make that statement for the 
reason that the bill is now only in the 
subcommittee, and it has to go to the 
full committee, after the subcommittee 
agrees to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
me assure my good friend the Senator 
from Nevada, that I shall not ask to have 
the bill taken up unless he is ready to 
have it considered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unan’mous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona, as 
modified? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 241) to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware, for I understand that he 
wishes to enter his motion today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
enter a motion that Senate bill 241 be 
recommitted to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I shall 
discuss the motion further on Monday. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator speak a little louder, please? 
I could not hear him. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have order, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was 
merely filing a motion that Senate bill 
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241 be recommitted to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, for 
further study and report on the bill. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to take up the time of the 
Senate. However, in view of the state- 
ments which have been made by the 
Senator from Delaware, I think I should 
make a statement at this time in regard 
to Senate bill 241. The facts of the mat- 
ter are that this bill has been on the 
calendar for weeks. In the committee 
the Senator from Delaware, I believe, 
voted against the original bill. We have 
had hearings. The printed copies of 
the hearings in my desk are so volumi- 
nous that I cannot even close it. As I 
say, in the committee, the Senator from 
Delaware, I believe, agreed to let the 
original bill be reported and placed on 
the calendar. I think those are the 
facts. | 
We discussed this matter for weeks 
and weeks. The Senator from Delaware 
objected to certain provisions of the bill, 
as did the Treasury Department, also. 
While the bill has been on the calendar, 
we have had several conferences with the 
Administration, with the Treasury De- 
partment, with the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and with all the other interested 
persons, and we have an amendment, 
which is now on the table, intended to 
be proposed, which, if adopted, will make 
the bill probably come closer to meeting 
the objections of the Senator from Dela- 
ware than it did originally. \ 


“= Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I decline to yield 
now. I will yield to the Senator in a 
moment. | 

Because the bill is technical and in- 
volves much technical language, I could 
have proposed to the original bill the 
amendments which have now been 
agreed upon by all interested parties, in- 
cluding the Treasury Department, but 
I thought it better, by reason of the tech- 
nicalities, for the Senator from Mary- 
land and myself to propose this amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. It 
is true it consists of 29 pages, but those 
29 pages include probably 2834 pages of 
the original bill. I thought a substitute 
would be much simpler. It will be easier 
to explain, and it will be much easier for 
the Senate to pass upon. That is the an- 
swer to that aspect of the measure. 

I submitted to the Senator from Dela- 
ware a copy of the amendment, as soon 
as the mimeographed report was ready, 
on Monday night. We have gone to great 
length in causing to be prepared a long 
comparison of the original bill, with the 
recommendations of the Treasury, the 
recommendations of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, and the substitute, so the 
Senate could have that information. 
There are not many major changes, at 
all. As a matter of fact, the substitute 
is much more moderate than the original 
bill, which was reported by the committee 
and placed on the calendar, where it has 
been for weeks. The Senator from Dela- 
ware may desire time to study the 
amendment, I may say I purposely talked 
to the majority leader about putting the 
bill over until Monday. The Senator 
from Delaware has had the amendment 
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in the nature of a substitute since last 
Monday. There is not much difference 
between it and the original bill, which 
the Senator from Delaware knows, for- 
ward and backward. He will have an 
entire week. If the Senator, on Monday, 
needs further time, that will be satisfac- 
tory to me, but I cannot understand why 
any Senator would attempt to block the 
consideration of the bill, simply because 
he personally wishes further time in 
which to study it, when, as I say, we have 
had numerous hearings, so many in fact, 
that, by reason of the printed copies of 
the hearings, I cannot even close my 
desk. 

The substitute is a modification of the 
original bill. We have prepared all the 
charts. The Senator has copies of them. 
I should be glad to have Admiral Coch- 
rane, of the Maritime Administration, 
and any of his experts go to the office 
of the Senator from Delaware to discuss 
the matter, because of its technical char- 
acter, and explain anything the Senator 
may think needs explanation. Perhaps 
the Senator then will still object, and 
that will be his prerogative. But this 
bill has been lying here for months, and 
simply because I, perhaps, and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, erred in proposing 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, which I thought would be much 
simpler for Members of the Senate to 
understand, is no reason for recommit- 
ting the bill. 

The 29 pages are the same 29 pages 
which were in the original bill, with cer- 
tain amendments, which were carefully 
prepared, and which meet the objections 
which the Senator from Delaware had, 
and the objections which the Treasury 
had 


I think the Senate ought to have that 
explanation, in connection with any mo- 
tion to recommit the bill. I was merely 
endeavoring to save the time of the Sen- 
ate and to make the matter as simple as 
possible, but apparently it is very dif- 
ficult in the Senate to do the simple 
thing. Apparently there are some who 
want to do things the hard way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from Washington 
has said it is very important that the 
Recorp be put straight, I am going to 
put it straight. Hearings were held on 
this bill for a period of about 5 or 6 
months, last year. The committee re- 
ported the bill, and it was placed on the 
calendar, last year. I voted against the 
bill, because, in my opinion, it would 
extend subsidies to the shipping industry 
far beyond what I felt we could afford. 
It was my privilege to feel that way 
about it. I said the bill could have been 
brought up for consideration any time 
last year, and I was ready to debate it. 
It remained on the calendar, and it died 
with the Eighty-first Congress. 

Again, this year, the committee re- 
ported the same bill. I agreed that, 
while I still opposed the bill, there was 
no reason for holding hearings again, 
and that we would report Senate bill 
241. It has been on the calendar for 
months, again this year; but the substi- 


tute which is on the desk, which is in- 


tended to be proposed, is not Senate 
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bill 241 upon which we held hearings. It 
is not the bill which has been on the 
calendar for months, but it would con- 
stitute a completely new bill, consisting 
of 29 pages of technical language, as the 
Senator from Washington puts it, a bill 
which has never been before the commit- 
tee; and when the Senator speaks of all 
the conferences he has held, they are 
conferences which have been held by the 
Senator from Washington perhaps with 
the governmental agencies down town 
and the shipping industry, which, I un- 
derstand, are for it; but the conferences 
have not been held with the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
and, as one member of that committee, 
and as a member of the subcommittee 
before which this is supposed to be con- 
sidered, I most respectfully suggest that 
I have not delegated any authority to the 
Senator from Washington to write a 
substitute for the bill, which he thinks 
will take care of all the objections of 
the Senator from Delaware. I shall do 
my own examining and voting. 

I repeat, this substitute proposal has 
not been available to the Senator from 
Delaware, or to any other Members of 
the Senate, or to the members even of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which committee should 
consider it, until it was submitted yes- 
terday. It is the version of the Senator 
from Washington, and his alone, per- 
haps with the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. O'Conor]. It may be true that the 
Senator has overcome all the objections 
I have had to the bill; I do not know. 
But I cannot study a 29-page bill in 24 
hours. I am not going to subscribe to 
the bringing up of legislation in any 
such manner as this, and therefore I 
shall urge next week, or whenever the 
bill is considered, that the bill be re- 
committeed to the committee itself 
which should consider it. Let the com- 
mittee write its own report. I do not 
know who wrote the report now on our 
desks. I do not know who wrote the 
substitute bill. I do not know how good 
or how bad it is, but the committee is 
supposed to consider it, and the Senate is 
entitled to their recommendations, and 
this is not a committee report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware reiterates that 
this is a new bill. It is not a new bill. 
It is an amendment to the same bill. 
Perhaps the Senator from Washington 
and the Senator from Maryland erred in 
not merely proposing amendments to the 
bill which has been on the calendar for 
weeks, but we thought it would expedite 
matters and would make it clearer to 
have a clean bill. It is not a new bill. 
That is one reason for our agreeing to 
let it go over until Monday. It probably 
will not be considered Monday, if the ap- 
propriation bill is reported, and that 
would give the Senator from Delaware 
10 days, probably, in which to examine 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute and discuss it with whomever he 
pleases; which, of course, is his pre- 
rogative, 

The only thought of the Senator from 
Maryland and myself was that we would 
be able to make it clearer, because, as 
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the Senator from Delaware knows, it 
is a highly technical measure, The Sen- 
ator, I am sure, after he reads the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
over the week end—and he is very dili- 
gent, and I know he will spend quite a 
few hours on it—will find that the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which is intended to be proposed to a 
bill which has been on the calendar for 
some time, is much more to his liking 
than the original bill, which he knows 
so much about, and which was reported 
by the committee. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware. 


NOMINATION OF KENNETH G. HEISLER, 
OF WASHINGTON, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE HOME LOAN BANK 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, as in exec- 
utive session, the nomination of Kenneth 
G. Heisler, of Washington, to be a mem- 
ber of the Home Loan Bank Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1953, be confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
wondering if the distinguished Senator 
will withdraw that request. I am quite 
positive it is all right, but some Sen- 
ator has expressed an objection 

Mr. McFARLAND. Some Senator 
spoke to me about it, and I thought it 
had already been cleared. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
let the nomination go over until Mon- 
day, I shall appreciate it. 

5 Mr. McFARLAND. I shall be glad to 
0 so. 


ACTIVITY OF THE RFC IN CONNECTION 
WITH FLOOD DISASTER 


Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Mr. Symington, the Administra- 
tor of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, appeared before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and, in his 
report to the committee, he made a 
statement with reference to the RFC’s 
activities in the flood areas in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. With reference to some 
of the considerations which the RFC was 
giving to the flood-disaster situations, I 
ask unanimous consent that a portion of 
the Administrator's remarks follow my 
remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In addition to the business loan program, 
the RFC also makes loans to persons or en- 
terprises which have suffered from a major 
disaster. To date we have made over 28,000 
loans totaling $63,000,000 in this program, 
of which 997 loans totaling $4,000,000 are 
outstanding. By law thesé loans can be 
made without collateral. They are, in effect, 
character loans, and it is interesting to note 
that virtually all of them are repaid in full, 
The percentage of loss is very low—about 10 
to 12 percent. 

The RFC is playing an important role in 
the present flood disaster in the Midwest. 

To facilitate and speed up processing of 
applications for disaster loans for flood suf- 
ferers, the following steps have been taken: 

1. The Kansas and Missouri flood areas and 
Ottawa County, Okla., have been declared 
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disaster areas as required by the RFC Act. 
These three areas are under the jurisdiction 
of the RFC Loan Agencies in Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and Oklahoma City, respectively. 

2. The Kansas City Loan Agency has es- 
tablished seven emergency branch offices in 
the Kansas area; the St. Louis Loan Agency 
has set up three emergency branch offices in 
the Missouri area; and the Oklahoma City 
Agency has installed an emergency branch 
office at Miami, Okla, This makes a total of 
14 RFC offices which are handling disaster 
loans in the flood areas. 

3. The 11 emergency branch offices are em- 
powered to make loans on their own au- 
thority up to and including $5,000. 

4. The managers of the RFC loan agen- 
cies in Kansas City, St. Louis, and Oklahoma 
City continue to have the right to make dis- 
aster loans on their own authority up to 
and including $20,000. This authority has 
now been broacened to include loans from 
$20,000 to $50,000, providing they have the 
approval of the RFC Advisory Committee 
in the area. 

5. In the interest of speeding up aid to 
flood sufferers, the RFC has obtained the co- 
operation of local banks to receive and proc- 
ess applications for disaster loans up to and 
including $5,000. While the RFC must ap- 
prove and make these loans, this system of 
bank cooperation is making it possible for 
flood sufferers to receive loan commitments 
as early as possible so they in turn can pro- 
ceed immediately with rehabilitation efforts. 

At the present time the RFC has a re- 
volving fund of $40,000,000 for disaster loan 
purposes and about $4,000,000 of this was 
previously committed, leaving about $35,000,- 
000 for the present flood emergency. 

Up to today we have received about 500 
applications for disaster loans in the flood 
areas. These have ranged from a $75 loan 
to replace a kitchen stove to a $500,000 loan 
to restore a grain elevator. The total of 
these disaster loans so far has been about 
$10,000,000 and they are coming in at an 
increasing rate. 

To date in Kansas we have made 61 dis- 
aster loans totaling $564,000; in Oklahoma 86 
loans totaling $116,500; and in Missouri 3 
loans totaling $3,750. 

Also in the disaster area the RFC helps in 
another way. We were informed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that there were be- 
tween three and four million bushels of 
water-soaked grain in flood-damaged eleva- 
tors and in railroad cars. This amount of 
grain will make between seven and one-half 
and ten million gallons of alcohol. The 
RFO uses alcohol in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. We indicated to alcohol 
distillers that we would consider the pur- 
chase of alcohol made from this flood-dam- 
aged grain at prices not over 70 cents per 
gallon delivered, 

At a 70-cent price for alcohol, the dis- 
tillers should be able to pay in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 per bushel for the water-soaked 
grain. This compares with distress sales 
which were being made to feeders at prices 
as low as 15 cents per bushel. 

In this way the RFo is obtaining alcohol 
at about 15 cents a gallon under the market; 
at the same time giving the Kansas and 
Missouri grain people a fair price for water- 
soaked grain. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, August 
20, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Auaust 16, 1951 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, as we go 
forth daily to meet our tasks and re- 
sponsibilities in this time of crisis and 
confusion, may we heed Thy divine ex- 
hortation, “Wait on the Lord and be of 
good courage.” 

We humbly acknowledge that we are 
frequently tempted to lose heart and 
hope. May we have a faith that will 
give us a sense of serenity and security 
when the winds are contrary and the 
going is so very difficult. 

Help us to feel that every duty is 
worthy of our best endeavor and that 
the noblest contribution which we can 
make to life is to have some part in 
establishing Thy kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace upon this earth. 

May we yield ourselves to the leading 
of Thy spirit, confident that where Thou 
dost guide Thou wilt also provide. 

To Thy name, through Christ, our 
Saviour, we shall ascribe all the praise, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 4386. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. KnowLanp, and Mr. 
THYE to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 52-4. 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the Labor-Federal Security ap- 
propriation bill, H. R. 3709. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letter, which was read by 
the Clerk: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, effective immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERA BUCHANAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 392). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 392 

Resolved, That Vera BUCHANAN, of Penn- 
sylvania, be, and she is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing committee of the 
House of Representatives on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
X a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


MAINTENANCE OF CANAL AND RAILROAD 
BRIDGES FROM CAPE MAY HARBOR TO 
DELAWARE BAY 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4055) to au- 
thorize for an additional 2-year period 
the use of rivers and harbors appropria- 
tions for maintenance of the canal from 
Cape May Harbor to Delaware Bay and 
the railroad and bridges over such canal. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, who is on that 
committee on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi that this bill has been ap- 
proved and cleared by both the major- 
ity and minority leadership of the 
House and the appropriate committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the paragraph 
relating to the New Jersey Intracoastal 
Waterway in the first section of the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 24, 1946 (Public 
Law 525, 79th Cong.), is amended by strik- 
ing out “5 years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “7 years.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
authorize for an additional 1-year period the 
use of rivers and harbors appropriations for 
maintenance of the canal from Cape May 
Harbor to Delaware Bay and the railroad and 
highway bridges over such canal,” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “seven” and in- 
sert “six.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the Small Business 
Committee has under investigation the 
production and distribution of steel. I 
ask unanimous consent that that sub- 
committee may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


MUTUAL SZCURITY ACT OF 1951 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 388 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

= Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R.5113) to maintain the se- 
curity and promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly 
nations in the interest of international peace 
and security, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed one day, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered, as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCCORMACK: 
On page 1, line 11, strike out “one day” and 
insert “four hours.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
Present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


amendment was 


Roll No. 162] 
Albert Barrett Brehm 
Allen, II Beall Buckley 
Allen, La Bennett, Mich. Buffett 
Andresen Boggs, La. Busbey 
August H. Boykin Chatham 
Armstrong Breen Chudoff 


of Czechoslovakia. 
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Coudert Hays, Ohio Rivers 
Davis,Tenn. Hébert Sabath 
Dawson Hedrick Sadlak 
DeGraffenried Hess Saylor 
Dingell . Hinshaw Scott, 
Durham Holifield Hugh D., Jr. 
Eberharter Hunter Shep 
Ellsworth Jarman Smith, Kans, 
Elston Jenison Stockman 
Engle Kearns Taber 
Fallon McDonough Vinson 
Feighan McGregor Welch 
Fisher Werdel 
Gamble Miller, N. Y. Wheeler 
Garmatz Morrison Whitaker 
Gordon Morton Wilson, Tex. 
Gore Murray, Wis. Winstead 
Gwinn Wood, Ga. 
Hall, Powell Yorty 
Edwin Arthur Preston 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernment Relations of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments may have permis- 
sion to sit during the session of the 
House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, House Reso- 
lution 388 makes in order the consider- 
ation of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
recently reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Therule is an open one, 
waiving all points of order, and, there- 
fore, Members will have the opportunity 
to offer such amendments as they may 
see fit. 

I have the feeling, Mr. Speaker, that 
most of the Members have to an extent 
made up their minds as to what they 
are going to do about this bill and I 
think the sooner we can get to consid- 
eration of the measure the better satis- 
fied the membership will be. For the 
moment, therefore, I shall not use any 
more time. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a cable from Munich an- 
nouncing that 1,200,000 balloon mes- 
sages have been sent to the 12,000,000 
prisoners of Czechoslovakia—the people 
These messages of 
hope and courage, written in language 
which these people know and love, forge 
a continuing bond of friendship between 
Americans and Czechoslovakia. 

The voice of William Oatis may be 
temporarily silenced—speaking from 
Czechoslovakia to the free world. But 
the voices of the free world—speaking 
to Czechoslovakia—are raised, over & 
million strong. 

My one regret about this well-con- 
ceived and splendidly executed project is 
that it was not conceived and executed 
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through an official agency of the United 
States Government. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, of 
course, I favor the rule and the legisla- 
tion it makes in order. To me this legis- 
lation is of special import to the wage 
earner in friendly European nations. 

The Europe of 1948 —not so very long 
ago—was writhing in the throes of 
poverty and destruction. The Conti- 
nent’s economic structure had been 
shattered for the second time in a 
generation. Communism, thriving as 
always upon such conditions, was riding 
rampant. Indeed, it was threatening 
momentarily to trample all of Europe 
under foot. 

The chief victim in this economic 
misery was the European worker. It 
was no accident that the chief object 
of Communist political activity was the 
European working class—particularly in 
the organized labor movement. 

Communist hands were reaching out 
for a plum ripe to be plucked. More- 
over, the safety of the entire free world 
was menaced if Europe could not be, 
once again, a strong and healthy mem- 
ber of democratic society. 

But 1948 also marked the year that 
the Marshall plan came to the Continent 
with a program aimed at putting the 
European economy back on its feet. 

Since that time Communist expansion 
throughout Europe has been halted and 
communism is now on the defensive. 

The Mershall plan has always recog- 
nized that in order to make Europe 
strong enough to survive, European 
labor must have decent standards of 
living and a way of lite that is worth 
defending. While the standards are 
not nearly as high as they should be, 
the economic plight of th> workers of 
Europe would be drastically worse today 
but for the Marshall plan. 

The success of the recovery program 
depends upon the European worker be- 
cause, first, four-fifths of the goods that 
Europe needs to export in order to bal- 
ance its dollar accounts must be the 
products of industrial labor. Secondly, 
industrial labor’s cooperation is essential 
for the increased production vital to the 
Western World’s defense effort. Finally, 
this segment of Europe’s population is a 
critical factor in the ideological war 
now being waged against imperialistic 
communism. 

Today, despite every means of propa- 
ganda that the Communist can muster, 
the majority of European workers are 
solidly behind the Marshall plan. The 
free trade-union organizations are in 
fact the most powerful single force in 
Europe working for economic recovery 
and the preservation of democracy 
against totalitarian encroachment. 

Since the advent of the Marshall plan, 
employment has risen in 7 of 10 major 
countries receiving American economic 
assistance. These countries are Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 
Using 1948 as a base, the rise in employ- 
ment totals has ranged from a 3-percent 
increase in Sweden to 20 percent in Ger- 
many. The increase was 6 percent in 
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France, 8 percent in the United King- 
dom, and 7 percent in Holland. Both 
Norway and Denmark have reported em- 
ployment increases of 11 percent. In 
shattered Austria and Italy, the line has 
been held, in itself a fine achievement. 
Only in Belgium has there been a drop 
in employment figures. 

Taking Europe as a whole, there are 
approximately 4,000,000 more people 
working since 1948. This represents a 
percentage gain of about 3.2 percent 
since the recovery program was initiated. 

Immediately following the Second 
World War, the real earnings of most 
European workers fell to incredibly low 
depths. With the coming of Marshall 
aid, this trend was reversed and the real 
earnings of the workers began to make 
the long climb back. Basic conditions 
in the various countries, of course, dif- 
fered widely. 

Since the inception of the Marshall 
plan in 1948 to the present time, real 
earnings in Denmark have gone up 6.7 
percent. Belgium, Holland, and Sweden 
realized about the same increase, while 
in Norway workers’ real earnings rose 
3.8 percent. Austrian workers have ex- 
perienced a 13.8-percent rise from the 
1948 low. In France, real earnings have 
begun to mount again—3.7 percent for 
the married worker and 3.9 percent for 
the single worker. In Italy, the over-all 
increase has been 6.4 percent. Western 
Germany has seen the most spectacular 
rise—41.4 percent. The United King- 
dom’s gain of 38 percent, by the time 
Marshall aid began to arrive, has been 
held stable despite the heavy inroads of 
rearmament on the country’s strained 
economy. Only in Holland, due to local 
conditions, has there been a drop in the 
real-wage earnings. 

Despite this tremendous recovery, the 
job is not yet finished. The havoc 
wreaked by World War II was such that 
even with this come-back record, work- 
er living standards, especially in Austria, 
France, Italy, and Western Germany 
are still below those existing in the pre- 
war year of 1938. 

This is because, in a great many areas 
of Europe, conditions could not have 
been worse when the Marshall plan be- 
gan. The trend of real earning power 
has been turned upward since the ar- 
rival of American economic assistance, 

But still, in a country like France, the 
worker currently has only about one- 
third the buying power in terms of food 
that the American worker does. And 
in Italy, the worker has but 25 percent 
of the food-buying power of his United 
States equivalent. 

However, today, the specter of hunger 
has been eliminated and food rationing 
throughout most of the continent is now 
a thing of the past. Eurcpe’s workers 
no longer have to face interminable win- 
ters without any heat and no longer is 
there the severe, almost desperate, ra- 
tioning of electricity, gas, and other util- 
ities. Moreover, a large slice of Marshall 
ylan counterpart funds—totaling $442,- 
000,000—have gone for low-rent housing 
projects so that the European worker 
might be better sheltered. 

This reconstruction has not succeeded 
in replacing buildings destroyed during 


the war and has done little to meet the 
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demands for housing imposed on France, 
Italy, Greece, and Western Germany by 
increasing populations. 

However, the results stemming from 
Marshall plan benefits to Europe’s work- 
ers have been strongly evident. Just 
prior to the advent of the recovery pro- 
gram, communism’s grip over the Eu- 
ropean labor movement was at its height. 
Now, 3 years after American economic 
assistance began, this dominance has 
fallen to its lowest postwar ebb. 

It was, for instance, the workers in 
Europe who first gave the earliest and 
strongest support to the United Nations 
action against Communist aggression in 
Korea. While other segments of Eu- 
ropean society debated whether or not 
to follow the United States lead, the 
workers, through their unions, rushed to 
the United States side. Using every in- 
formational means at their disposal, the 
UN action was explained as vital for the 
defense of democracy. Long considered 
pacifist in outlook, Europe’s workers 
were no longer willing to settle for peace 
at any price. 

And in order that Europe will be strong 
enough to survive, European workers are 
seeing to it that the vital shipments of 
Atlantic Pact arms aid are arriving 
safely. This is happening even in 
France, where so much yet remains to 
be done. When the Marshall plan first 
began, Marseilles was one of the great 
ports controlled lock, stock, and barrel 
by the Communists. The Reds con- 


trolled 54 of the 55 seats on the port ` 


dockers committee. But since then, the 
Communists have lost all but 10 of these 
seats and arms for the free world’s de- 
fense are being unloaded without in- 
cident. The same thing applies to other 
great continental ports such as Cher- 
bourg and Naples. 

Another example of how Europe’s 
workers now feel occurred in Austria 
less than a year ago. By means of a 
general strike, the Communists at- 
tempted a crude coup d’etat. But Aus- 
tria’s free workers—the overwhelming 
majority of the country’s labor force— 
refused to go along. And the Commu- 
nist power bid resulted in a miserable 
failure. 

There are some of a growing number 
of instances which show that the Com- 
munists are failing in their attempts to 
use Europe’s workers for their own ends. 

They are instances wh2re worker bene- 
fits from the Marshall plan have brought 
about a renewed faith in democracy, a 
new optimism for tomorrow. 

It must be stated, however, that there 
are two countries in Europe where com- 
munism though on the defensive still re- 
mains a power to be reckoned with. In 
France and in Italy, workers must have 
decent standards of living and a fair 
share of the fruits of recovery before the 
Red influence is wiped out. Manage- 
ment in these countries has yet to realize 
that the fruits of greater productivity— 
a productivity which has already risen 
above prewar levels—must be shared by 
the workers. 

Nevertheless, the primary task of the 
Marshall plan was to get the basic indus- 
tries on a functioning, producing plane. 
This job, by and large, has been accom- 
plished. 
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‘The task ahead is one of increasing 
productivity, and insuring that the 
workers do benefit in the form of higher 
wages and lower prices. 

The Marshall plan’s new productivity- 
improvement drive is aimed specifically 
at these goals. European industry is now 
producing. It can and must produce 
more efficiently. 

Once properly reorganized, retooled, 
and reoriented industrially, Europe will 
be able to increase its economic pie by 
$100,000,000,000 a year according to an 
estimate made recently by ECA Admin- 
istrator William C. Foster. This will 
mean that the living standards of our 
European friends, especially in current 
trouble spots, would continue to rise at 
the same time these nations are rearm- 
ing for western defense. It also will 
mean a final thrust at the already weak- 
ened Communist influence in Europe. 

This final step must be completed in 
rebuilding Europe and in seeing that the 
continent’s working force does have the 
living standards and way of life which 
are indeed worth while defending. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to preface my remarks by stating I 
believe that by carefully reducing nearly 
every item of military and economic aid 
provided in this bill, we could reduce 
the total amount by $2,000,000,000 or 
more and in no way slow down or weaken 
our assistance to the nations covered in 
this bill. 

I make this statement because I feel 
certain that they will not be able to 
spend more than the $5,000,000,000 the 
bill will carry if it is reduced by $2,000,- 
000,000. I think it ought to be reduced 
because excessive appropriations contri- 
bute to excessive and wasteful spending. 
I think it ought to be reduced because it 
will lessen the tax load on our people by 
that amount. 

Mr. Speaker, last week we voted to 
appropriate over $61,000,000,000 for na- 
tional defense. Many believe that 
amount should have been cut $5,000,000,- 
000. In the bill before us we are asked 
to take from our American taxpayers 
another $7,800,000,000 for military and 
economic aid to foreign countries, mak- 
ing a total of about $69,000,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this will increase the tax 
load $460 on every man, woman and 
child in the United States for defense 
alone. 

Our present national debt of $256,- 
000,000,000 amounts to a mortgage of 
$1,700 on every man, woman, and child 
in our Nation. This $460 added to the 
$1,700 individual mortgage, increases the 
mortgage or debt on each of our over 
150,000,000 people to $2,160. Ona family 
of 4 the mortgage or debt amounts to 
$8,640. 

I ask you in all seriousness, my col- 
leagues, how long can we continue such 
spending without wrecking our coun- 
try financially and impoverishing our 
people? 

And, in addition, Chairman Vinson of 
the Armed Services Committee will 
have a bill before us soon to increase our 
Air Force to 163 wings that will increase 
the above amount by possibly more than 
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$10,000,000,000 a year. Then we will 
have to add many billion dollars a year 
to maintain such a force. 

We cannot carry the colossal cost of 
such a military budget without crush- 
ing the taxpayer, and destroying the 
economic strength of our country. Un- 
less we stop this hysterical spending, 
our annual budget will soon exceed $100,- 
000,000,000 a year. You cannot pos- 
sibly get that much money from the 
American people. It is time to supplant 
hysterical and wishful thinking with 
sound economic analysis, and arrive at 
realistic conclusions. 

Since the beginning of World War I, 
to and including the appropriations re- 
quested of this Congress, we will have 
spent for defense, the prosecution of 
these wars, and in aid to our veterans 
caused by these wars, $647,000,000,000. 
We will have to continue spending many 
billion dollars a year for defense, prob- 
ably for the next 10 years. I ask you, 
how long can we continue at this rate 
of spending? 

During and since the war, we have 
followed a policy of dollar diplomacy, 
in an effort to bribe and buy the friend- 
ship of foreign countries, to the point 
where, in many instances, we have al- 
most become subject to financial black- 
mail by other nations. This policy has 
made us few if any real friends. 

Some of the loans and gifts were nec- 
essary and, in my judgment, have been 
highly beneficial. We have helped to 
put Germany and all Western European 
countries on their economic feet to the 
point where their production is esti- 
mated to be running 44 percent higher 
than it was before they entered World 
War II. 

Our financial aid to Japan under the 
wise leadership of General MacArthur 
has resulted in establishing a new gov- 
ernment of freedom, which will align it- 
self with the western nations of the 
world very shortly when the peace treaty 
is signed. 

I think I voice the sentiment of many 
Members of the House when I say that 
we should hesitate to approve the $2,- 
000,000,000 of economic aid provided in 
this bill because we have rehabilitated 
Western Europe to where it is no longer 
necessary. 

However, many Members feel that 
some economic aid should be given to 
a few nations in Western Europe, the 
Balkan countries, and some nations in 
the Far East. 

1 think the amount provided in this 
bill for both military and economic aid 
is much more than is necessary. For 
that reason, I suggest we reduce the 
amount of military and economic aid 
carried in this bill by approximately 
$2,000,000,000. 

If this reduction is made, the bill will 
still provide $5,800,000,000, all the aid 
necessary for the coming year, more 
money than they will be able to spend, 
and it will lessen the load on our people 
now heavily burdened with taxes. 

I submit this is a very reasonable re- 
duction. I think we should, in fact, re- 
duce the amount by $3,000,000,000. I 
suggest this smaller amount because I 
fear the Members will not approve a 
larger reduction, 
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Mr. Speaker, I make this suggestion 
in the interest of our heavily burdened 
taxpayers and all the citizens of our 
Nation. 

Is it not time we try to offer some pro- 
tection for our own people? They sent 
you and me here to protect their in- 
terests first. They did not send us here 
to bleed them to death through taxa- 
tion for the support of dozens of na- 
tions throughout the world. They did 
not elect us their representatives, to tax 
them and their Nation into financial 
bankruptcy, and plunge them into chaos, 
poverty, and ruin. i 

The thousands of people we represent 
in each of our districts are woftied with 
present conditions. They are more fear- 
ful of their future and the future of 
their children than ever beføre in our 
history. They know this Congress is 
permitting too many billions of dollars 
to be wasted in reckless spending, and 
given away to countries all over the 
world. They know this outpouring of 
their money is largely responsible for 
the high cost of living and the inflation 
now upon us; that this reckless spending 
has driven down the purchasing power 
of their dollar to about 45 cents; driven 
down the purchasing power of their 
Government bonds and savings of every 
kind; and has driven up, higher and 
higher, their taxes and national debt. 

You have a chance to calm their fears, 
and to help restore their confidence in 
their Government by greatly reducing 
the amount called for in this bill, and by 
drastically reducing the amounts called 
for in the several appropriation bills as 
they come before us in the future. 

Mr, Speaker, it is time to call a halt, 
and stop the unnecessary giving away 
and reckless spending of billions of dol- 
lars of their hard-earned savings, in 
every session of the Congress, 

If you will make such a reduction and 
continue to reduce appropriation bills 
as they come before us, we can close this 
session of Congress by reducing the 
budget by over $7,000,000,000. By such 
action the Congress will regain the con- 
fidence of the people. We will stop the 
decline of the purchasing power of the 
dollar. We will reduce the pressure of 
inflation. We will alleviate the fear of 
the people we represent, we will restore 
their optimism of hope, increase our 
own self-respect by doing our full duty, 
and greatly strengthen the financial sta- 
bility of our Government, 

My friends, are any of us so juvenile 
and naive in our thinking, that we fail 
to realize our first line of defense is the 
financial solvency of our Government. 
You say, this is a defense measure. 
Properly handled, it can and will con- 
tribute to our national defense, 


But, if we wreck our Government at 
home in spending more billions than 
necessary to build up a dozen other na- 
tions of the world, we will wreck and de- 
stroy our defense, we will fail the people 
we are sworn to protect and represent, 
and we fail the nations of the world we 
overzealously try to help. 

If you spend the United States into 
bankruptcy, you make the dream of 
Lenin, the founder of Russian commu- 
nism, come true. You make it possible 
through poverty and despair for commu- 
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nism later to take over our country and 
the world and black out freedom, lib- 
erty, and the happiness of all civiliza- 
tion. 

We can and must keep the United 
States so strong that it will remain the 
central dynamo of force and power re- 
flecting our influence for peace through- 
out the world, and our power to achieve 
victory if war must come. If we will 
keep America strong so that she can 
earry the torch of freedom high, and 
continue to aid other nations to the lim- 
it of our ability, we will in time destroy 
and defeat the godless ideology of com- 
munism. 

Our greatest danger to ourselves and 
our allies lies in overextending our- 
selves. Trying to carry too big a load all 
around the world. We shot and shipped 
away billions of our national resources 
in World War II. We gave away in lend- 
lease and in bank loans over $70,000,000,- 
000. We have given away to other na- 
tions since the close of that war about 
$40,000,000,000. 

Now we propose to give away in this 
bill over $8,000,000,000 more. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
just spent 6 months searching every nook 
and corner of our Government in raising 
tax schedules that will only bring in 
$7,200,000,000. In this bill now before 
us, you propose to give it all away to 
other nations. Do you think it is fair 
to our people to grind them down with 
the heaviest taxes ever known and hand 
their tax money over to other nations? 

Chairman Doucuron, one of the great- 
est Members ever to serve in this House, 
a few weeks ago when presenting the 
$7,200,000,000 tax bill told us this is the 
last big direct tax bill the economy of 
our Nation would stand. That we were 
at the end of the tax road. He said we 
have scraped the bottom of the tax bar- 
rel. My friends we must heed this warn- 
ing. 

Here you have the Ways and Means 
Tax Committee laying the heaviest taxes 
ever known on the American taxpayers, 
and you are promising to give it away 
in this legislation to other countries be- 
fore we can collect it from the sweat and 
toil of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Congress 
to assert its full power and influence in 
the formulation and direction of our do- 
mestic and foreign policy. 

What we most need today in our for- 
eign policy is to replace the propaganda 
of fear, appeasement and crises with a 
policy of calm, firm, honest common 
sense leadership in solving our problems 
of government. If we continue the pol- 
icy of hysteria and fear of Russia, and 
continue to dissipate our material and 
financial strength throughout the world, 
we will not only weaken ourselves at 
home, but continue to play right into 
the hands of Russian communism whose 
founder, Lenin, predicted over 30 years 
ago that Russia would cause the United 
States to spend itself into bankruptcy. 

Many of the ablest thinkers, and I 
agree with them, believe that Russia is 
playing such a game at the present time. 
They believe that Russia knows she dare 
not start a war with the United States, 
because if she does, she will end up in as 
great a defeat as was brought upon Hit. 
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ler. It is time to swing the big stick— 
time to stop parading our weakness þe- 
fore the world. Russia knows we have 
the power to defeat her and bomb her in- 
dustries to destruction; that she does not 
dare risk a war with us. 

If we adopt a policy of making certain 
that we preserve our own economic and 
financial strength, it will strike terror 
to the bluffers in the Kremlin, and start 
the nations of the world toward peace. 

Let us start on that road today by 
intelligently reducing this bill. It is up 
to the Congress of the United States to 
keer our own Nation strong and thereby 
make our greatest contribution to other 
free nations in averting world war III 
and following the road to peace. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 14 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know what the Members of the 
House generally feel about this bill. I 
am deeply disturbed about it so far as I, 
personally, am concerned. I would 
rather suspect that the House is going to 
be divided on this bill in about four 
classes. There are those who are for 
the program—and they are convinced. 
There are those who are against the pro- 
gram—and they are convinced. They 
will stand pat and vote for their respec- 
tive sentiments. Then, I think there are 
those who are in doubt and want to be 
convinced against the bill. Then, there 
is the class to which I belong: Those who 
are in doubt on some features of the bill 
and want to be convinced for the bill. 

I am one of those who has always 
supported the Marshall plan—the ECA. 
I have always supported the North At- 
lantic Pact. I believe in arms aid to 
Europe. I have some questions in my 
mind which I hope the debate will clarify 
as to certain features of this bill. To 
give you an example of what I have in 
mind, as I understand the bill, we pro- 
pose to do two things. One is to give 
military assistance, that is arms, and 
teach those people whom we want to aid 
how to use those arms—in other words, 
military assistance. Then we are going 
to give them economic assistance, which 
is sustenance, and those things which 
will help to keep them healthy and so 
forth, and the things which will aid their 
economy. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
program is sound as to Europe. I am 
thoroughly convinced that Europe, so to 
speak, is our first line of defense. We 
have to operate there. 

I am in doubt as to some of the other 
countries. I will mention, as an exam- 
ple, the Asiatic countries. Consider the 
case of India. I believe there is a pro- 
vision for $1,350,000,000 for arms to 
Asiatic countries. Then there are some 
hundreds of millions of dollars for eco- 
nomic aid to India and other countries. 
Consider India. We have had some ex- 
perience with India. This year we just 
gave them $190,000,000 worth of wheat. 
We called it a loan, but everybody fig- 
ured it was a gift. We have already done 
that this year. We are supposed to make 
friends out of India. Well, I have been 
watching the public utterances of Neh- 
ru. I do not think we have made any 
friendship there. I am worried about 
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what Nehru is going to do with the 
things we give him. 

Now to come down to what I am wor- 
ried about—if we give arms to India and 
we teach them how toshoot. I would like 
to be convinced as to whom they will 
shoot at after they have learned how to 
shoot. Are they going to be shooting at 
us, or at our enemies? I think that 
doubt which is in my mind applies to the 
Asiatic countries. Consider Iran. There 
is aid here for Iran. Everybody knows 
that Iran is in a ferment right this min- 
ute. Nobody here can predict whether 
they are going to be shooting at us or at 
the Russians. I am apprehensive that 
we may be putting in the hands of these 
countries a lot of tanks, guns, and other 
things that may be used against us in the 
future. 

I want my mind to be relieved on that 
subject. I hope this debate is going to 
do it. I understand that we have in this 
bill some eighty million dollars scattered 
all over the earth for point 4. Point 
4 passed the House, and I suppose 
the House is for it. I was opposed to it 
and I am still opposed to it. I do not 
believe in a world-wide WPA and that is 
exactly what it is, but it is in this bill. 
I do not think it ought to be in this bill. 
I never could understand why we ought 
to teach everybody in the world what our 
particular asset is; namely, the know- 
how to do things. We are going to teach 
all of our friends and our potential ene- 
mies just as much about the know-how 
to produce arms and ammunitions and 
foodstuffs as we know. Then, what is 
going to happen after we teach them? 
That is what worries me. 

We have in here an item of aid to Israel 
that I do not think ought to be in this 
bill. But it is in there, and I have no 
special objection to it. I am just ex- 
pressing some doubts that are floating 
around in my mind. I have the deepest 
affection for, and utmost confidence in 
my good friend, the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee [Mr. RICHARDS]. 
I am hoping that he is going to resolve 
the doubts I have, and I am going to vote 
for the bill, whatever comes out of it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, he would like to be 
convinced that insofar as military aid is 
concerned, if we do undertake to give 
arms to other nations we ought to be 
reasonably sure that those nations are 
our friends and will be on our side in the 
event of difficulty. If that is what I 
understand the gentleman to mean, may 
I say I agree with him wholeheartedly 
and I join with him in expressing the 
hope that we can have assurances in that 
regard. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr.CELLER. I wish to state that dur- 
ing the last war India had over a million 
men under arms on the allied side, on 
our side. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is what 
Iam afraid of. You may have a million 
men under arms, but from present indi- 
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cations they will be on the other side, and 
I do not want to furnish them any guns 
if they are going to be on the other side. 
I want the gentleman, or somebody else, 
to give me some assurance that that is 
not going to happen. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I think the query 
raised by the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Indiana is 
proper. I commend to the gentleman 
from Virginia and the gentleman from 
Indiana, and all the membership of this 
House, a careful reading of section 508 
of the bill. On page 24, section 508 
lays down the conditions. We think 
we have nailed this down pretty well, to 
make sure that anyone who receives aid 
of any sort from the United States of 
America will be our friend and will be 
with us in the development of peace and 
international security, and also the se- 
curity of the United States. That sec- 
tion is well worth study. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is a 
very interesting contribution. I think 
I have read that, but just how are we 
going to be guaranteed what Nehru will 
do, for instance? I simply use him as an 
example. How are we to know that 
Nehru is going to do what he says he 
will do? He has never said that he is 
going to be on our side. Every indica- 
tion that I have ever heard of is that he 
is on the other side. A 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iwill say to the gen- 
tleman that in the field of international 
relationship there are no certainties, but 
I would say that certainly this program 
is not a program where all the arms and 
all the aid will be put on one ship and 
delivered in 1 day to any one recipient. 
It is a continuing program, and I would 
hope that those responsible 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I cannot 
yield further. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. Appropos of the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, CELLER], to the effect that in World 
War II India had a million men under 
arms, it is worthy of note also that in 
that war Russia had millions of men 
under arms, but as of today no one will 
deny that Russia is our enemy. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. The answer, I think, to 
the gentleman’s question is in the lan- 
guage to which the gentleman from 
Connecticut referred: 

No military, economic, or technical assist- 
ance * * * shall be supplied to any 
nation in order to further military effort— , 

Unless it agrees to certain things and 

Such agreements shall include appropriate 
provisions for such country to— 

(1) Pulfill the military obligations which 
it has assumed under multilateral or bilat- 
eral agreements or treaties to which the 
United States is a party. 


The Government of India has no such 
agreement or treaty with us and in fact 
has announced that it will not enter into 
any military agreement with any coun- 
try. So the President could not possibly 
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give military assistance to India under 
this act. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man will understand that I am not an- 
tagonistic; I am just seeking informa- 
tion. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, and I want him to answer: If that 
be true and we are going to adhere to 
that language and Nehru has said he 
will never enter into any such agreement 
why, then, do we include him for military 
aid? 

Mr. JUDD. He could not get military 
aid under this bill; not a cent for mili- 
tary aid could be given to Mr. Nehru 
under that language of the bill. There 
is some economic and technical assist- 
ance, no military assistance. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wish the 
gentleman would look at page 26 of the 
report where it gives the list of Asiatic 
countries that are included in this aid, 
if I have read it correctly. One of those 
countries, as I understand, is India, an- 
other is Pakistan. 

Mr. JUDD. They are eligible for eco- 
nomic but not for military aid. They 
have no military agreement with us; they 
cannot under this act receive military 
assistance from us; they can get eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will check 
that further, and if it is not true I am 
sure the gentleman will cooperate with 
me in making that language clear. 

I want to ask another question while 
I am up—I am propounding some ques- 
tions here because I want to be con- 
vinced—why should we be giving India 
more economic aid when we have just 
given them $190,000,000 worth of wheat 
and she is about to go to war with 
Pakistan, her neighbor? I want to know 
something about that. 

I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], if I have any 
more time. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could explain the difference be- 
tween economic aid and military aid 
so far as the ultimate effect on the fight- 
ing strength of the nation is concerned? 
In other words, it is my idea that when 
you give economic aid you make that 
nation stronger so that it can be strong 
militarily. What is the distinction be- 
tween giving a nation military aid and 
economic aid? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not ex- 
plaining; I am asking for explanations, 
so I am perhaps not qualified to answer 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BARDEN. Possibly I may be able 
to ricochet the question off of the gen- 
2 to someone else who can answer 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Let me ask 
a question. As I understand it, although 
it is not very clear from the language, 
giving them more food certainly makes 
them more willing and able to fight. 
The distinction as I see it is between 
helping to arm a country and feeding 
them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in con- 
nection with that language I have re- 
ceived information within the last 3 days 


which I think is fairly reliable, and 1 
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think it is known to the other Members 
of the House that actually what the gen- 
tleman has said is true. The wheat 
which we gave to India, that I voted 
for, is now being used to mobilize India’s 
armies. You saw none of this stand 
which Nehru is making against Pakistan 
until this wheat had been agreed to be 
delivered to India; and I understand that 
is what mobilized their army now against 
Pakistan. I just make that observation 
not that I think it is any answer to the 
question of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, that there is no distinction 
between economic aid and military aid 
in a great many instances, particularly 
here in the case of India. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman and yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, at the very beginning 
may I compliment the gentleman from 
Virginia for his approach to this entire 
problem now before us. I hope I may be 
able to discuss this proposed legislation 
with the House for a few minutes in the 
same fair and factual manner as did the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 
But before discussing this measure in de- 
tail, it might be well to make it clear that 
while the rule provided in the resolution 
as printed, and which is now before us, 
makes the mutual aid and assistance 
bill in order for a full day of general de- 
bate, an amendment was adopted at the 
very beginning of the consideration of 
the resolution to restrict general debate 
on the bill to 4 hours, with the under- 
standing, I believe, between the leader- 
ship and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs that there will be no attempt to 
shut off debate under the 5-minute rule 
until we have had a fair discussion and 
all Members have had an opportunity to 
express themselves. 

This bill, H. R. 5113, which is titled 
“A bill to maintain the security, promote 
the foreign policy, and provide for the 
general welfare of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international peace and 
security,” authorizes the expenditure of 
$7,848,750,000 in the fiscal year which 
ends June 30 next. 

Of this amount $6,363,000,000 would 
go to European countries, with $1,335,- 
000,000 being for economic aid and $5,- 
028,000,000 for military assistance. The 
sum of $590,000,000 would go to the 
countries of the Near East and Africa, 
divided $415,000,000 for military assist- 
ance and $175,000,000 for economic aid. 
The sum of $778,750,000 would go to 
Asiatic-Pacific countries, to be divided 
three ways, $530,000,000 for military as- 
sistance, $237,500,000 for economic aid, 
including Korea, and then $11,250,000 in 
a separate item as assistance to Korea. 

Title IV of the bill carries $62,000,000 
as aid to be given to the American re- 
publics, which refers, of course, to the 
republics to the south of us. It includes 
$40,000,000 for military assistance and 
$22,000,000 for economic assistance. 

Title VI of the bill carries another item 
of $55,000,000. That is for strategic ma- 
terials and I think also some of it goes 
perhaps to point 4, 
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The bill, as it was introduced in the 
House called for a total appropriation of 
$8,500,000,000, and to the credit of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
let me say the committee reduced the 
total by some $651,250,000. But the 
amount that is left in the authorization 
contained in this bill, I want to empha- 
size, is still $7,848,750,000. 

The authorizations in this bill as it 
comes here are, of course, to implement 
some of the legislation and some of the 
policies and programs which have been 
previously approved by the majority in 
the American Congress, such as the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact treaty or 
agreement, and the so-called Marshall or 
ECA program. The ECA program, by the 
way, is scheduled to expire completely 
next June 30 at midnight. I understand 
that under the original plans there would 
have been about $650,000,000 still to go 
for economic assistance under ECA or 
under the Marshall plan had it not been 
for new and recent military activities in 
Europe and elsewhere in the world. 

However, I wish to emphasize this, if 
I may, and I do not want any of you to 
forget it, that this measure is just the 
first step, this $7,848,750,000 authoriza- 
tion, in what has been announced is to 
be a 3-year program which will call for 
the furnishing of approximately $25,- 
000,000,000 in military, and perhaps also 
in some economic, assistance and to for- 
eign nations in the next 36 months 
ahead, according to General Marshall 
and to others who have so testified be- 
fore congressional committees. 

When this bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Rules I was finally forced to 
say, “I will not participate in reporting 
a bill regarding which we cannot get 
full information.” Of course, there is 
considerable information contained in 
this report, but there is even a great deal 
more which is not in this report. As a 
member of the Committee on Rules I 
was told that many of the expenditures 
authorized by this bill were secret; that 
“we cannot tell the Congress; we can- 
not tell the Committee on Rules; we 
cannot tell you, Mr. Brown,” or any 
of the others sitting here as Represent- 
atives of the American people, elected 
by them to act and to speak for them, 
just how much the United States is 
going to give to any one particular coun- 
try. That is a secret, we were told. 
Finally, to the credit of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, we 
were told that if any of us wanted to 
have this information furnished us in 
secret, to be imparted to us on our word 
of honor as Members of Congress, I pre- 
sume to keep it inviolate within our own 
breasts, not to tell anyone we repre- 
sent where their money will be going, 
the committee would give us that infor- 
mation privately. 

As I pointed out in the Committee on 
Rules, there is little or no secrecy as to 
the taxes the American people are being 
called upon to pay in order to meet the 
expenses of these foreign-aid programs. 
There is little or no secrecy as to the 
activities of the draft boards of Amer- 
ica. There is not much secrecy as to the 
shocking casualty lists which are pour- 
ing in telling of our losses in Korea, 
There is not much secrecy about the 
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deaths of thousands of American boys 
on foreign battlefields. 

I want to repeat, Mr. Speaker, what 
I said in the Committee on Rules, that 
I am getting sick and tired of being 
called upon to send to the floor of the 
House legislation that is marked 
“secret”; sick and tired, Mr. Speaker, 
of appropriating and spending the peo- 
ple’s money secretly on the thesis or the 
basis that not even Members of Congress, 
let alone the American people who are 
footing the bill and fighting the war, can 
be trusted to know anything about what 
is being done. 

Seven billion eight hundred and forty- 
eight million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. That is $648,000,000 
more than the total new revenues which 
would be raised by the new tax bill that 
we passed here in the House late in June, 
and which is now pending before the 
other body; a bill which would increase 
personal or individual income taxes on 
all American citizens by 1214 percent, 
and make them pay one-eighth higher 
taxes than before; a bill which would 
raise to an all-time high the taxes on 
corporations so that the Government 
will become the major partner in every 
business concern and activity in this 
country and take at least 52 percent, and 
perhaps as much as 80 or 85 percent, of 
the earnings of those concerns and cor- 
porations. 

The proposal or program we have had 
before us is not the first of its kind to 
be presented to us. I predict that it will 
not be the last. 

So I want to express what I believe is 
the feeling of many of us here by saying 
that I am losing quite a bit, if not all, 
confidence in the statements which are 
so regularly given to us by those in con- 
trol of our Government. We have been 
told time after time that if we wouid 
just adopt this give-away program 
or that give-away program everything 
would be lovely, and we would have peace 
and contentment, quietude, and serenity, 
not only here at home but throughout 
all the world. 

I can recall the days when we were 
being told, “If we will just give them 
the guns they will furnish all the men 
and do all the fighting.” But, you will 
remember, it was not long until our 
youngsters were doing most of the fight- 
ing and dying in Europe. We were not 
only supplying the cannon, but the 
cannon-fodder as well. 

I can remember back to lend-lease, 
which we were told would solve all the 
problems of the world and bring us peace. 
I can recall back when we were going 
to put Great Britain on her feet by mak- 
ing the British loan. I can also recall 
the brave words and the many promises 
uttered here about UNRRA, and how 
that great charity program was going to 
solve all the world’s problems, and give 
us a peaceful and prosperous humanity. 

My colleagues, it is time we stop, look, 
and listen. We must take time to con- 
sider what is being done to the great 
country which is called America. We 
must begin to realize how much we have 
already given of our national substance 
in the attempt to buy friendship and 
whether or not our attempts have been 
successful. 
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From July 1, 1945, to March 31, 1951, 
the United States of America expended 
or gave away $32,682,000,000 in foreign 
aid, and that figure does not include mil- 
itary items and activities for the benefit 
of others. That is $210 per capita, if I 
have figured correctly. In 10 years we 
have spent, on different types of foreign 
aid, military and otherwise, outside of 
fighting wars, $124,000,000,000 of the 
American people’s money. We appro- 
priated the other day for our own na- 
tional defense $56,400,000,000. We are 
now devoting a far greater percentage 
of our national income for military pur- 
poses than any of these nations, and I 
refer you to this report, which we are 
helping so much. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. In order that the 
Members may better comprehend what 
the gentleman is talking about in quot- 
ing the figure of $124,000,000,000, may I 
say that I saw a figure the other day of 
$115,000,000,000 we had given, granted, 
or loaned since the beginning of these 
programs, which is equivalent to the 
physical assets of the five great States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, completely. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
is quite right. And remember that a 
great portion of that money was bor- 
rowed, and the debt is left for our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren to pay. We 
have not been furnishing this foreign aid 
from our own surplus, or paying for it 
with our own extra money which we can 
spare. Instead we have been spending 
and giving away the earnings and the 
substance of our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children yet unborn, in an at- 
tempt, of course, to buy friendship and 
peace. We started out to help Europe 
recover from World War II, and then, 
when Europe had recovered to her pre- 
war condition, the job would be done, 
we were told. 

But let me read you a few facts and 
figures, if you please, from the bible of 
the State Department, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, Eleventh Re- 
port to the Congress. May I read only 
two or three sentences? Remember, we 
were to help Western Europe recover her 
ability to produce and then everything 
would be hunky-dory, everything would 
be perfect. But let me quote what they 
say: 

The sharp rise in Western European in- 
dustrial activity carried output in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 to a new postwar peak, 38 
percent higher than 1938. 


In other words, according to this offi- 
cial ECA report, Western Europe has 
not only recovered industrially to where 
it was before World War II started, but 
is actually 38 percent better off than it 
has ever been, has a 38-percent higher 
production than at any time before 
World War II started. 

But that is not all. Let me quote 
further: 

Steel production at the rate of 54,000,000 
metric tons annually reached the highest 
level on record in Western Europe. New 
postwar peaks were established in motor 
vehicles and textile output and in ship 
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building. New records are being established 
in agricultural production which for Western 
European countries as a group is expected 
in 1950-51 to reach a level nearly 10 percent 
above that of prewar. 


Then, let me quote to you this too, 
if I may: 
In the fourth quarter of 1950— 


Now this is not Brown of Ohio speak- 
ing—this is the ECA itself speaking— 

In the fourth quarter of 1950, the export 
volume of the European Relief Program 
countries reached 157 percent of the 1938 
level, and the monthly value of exports 
passed the $2,000,000,000 mark for the first 
time on record. 


What does that mean? That simply 
means that Western Europe is produc- 
ing more goods than ever before—57 per- 
cent more production of goods for ex- 
port than ever before. Going where? 
Into the world markets that were for- 
merly supplied by the United States of 
America from the production of the fac- 
tories and the labor here at home. But 
now we in the United States are pro- 
ducing steel—and making military 
weapons, tanks, and so on, under the 
military aid program, on the theory, if 
you please, that European nations can- 
not supply such weapons for themselves. 
Yet, at this moment, very moment, when 
the average American cannot get the 
steel he needs to keep his little work- 
shop or factory going, when we have all 
sorts of restrictions upon the use of steel 
here in the United States in our effort 
to divert American steel to the making of 
weapons for foreign countries, European 
steel, sirs, is flowing into South America, 
and into Mexico, and taking the markets 
of those nations away from the steel 
makers of this country. That is happen- 
ing in almost every other line of indus- 
trial production that I know of. So I 
have been forced to come to the conclu- 
sion: Unless we are more careful in 
what we are doing in helping Europe 
and other parts of the world to recover, 
we may destroy or lose the markets for 
the goods which flow from our own 
American factories and the skilled hands 
of our workers who are paying the costs 
of altruistic give-away programs. Once 
peace does come, we find we have made it 
impossible for many an American work- 
man to have a job and the full dinner 
pail which he needs. We may find that 
in helping foreign nations too much we 
have destroyed our own. So I have come 
to the conclusion, reluctantly but with 
certainty, that while we may have to 
go ahead with some of this program, 
that we should and must, reduce the 
authorizations contained in this bill to 
more reasonable figures—eliminate as 
much of the economic aid as we possi- 
bly can—cut it in half at least—and re- 
duce the military aid spending author- 
ized by this legislation to a more realis- 
tic figure. 

Remembering that many of the very 
same officials who are now telling us it 
is absolutely necessary to furnish ma- 
chine tools, strategic materials, muni- 
tions and weapons to foreign nations, 
not long ago were with equal fervor as- 
suring us of the friendship and trust- 
worthiness of the Soviet Government 
of Russia and urging the furnishing of 
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all sorts of industrial equipment and 
military supplies to that nation, which 
has now turned upon us, I cannot re- 


frain from sounding a note of caution. . 


A sense of public duty compels me to 
warn the American people to stop, look, 
and listen. Those of us who serve in 
the Congress must get down to realism. 
We have lived and served long enough 
in Washington, we have had sufficient 
experience in Government, to know that 
none of these spending agencies ever ask 
for less than they need. We know they 
always ask for quite a great deal more 
than they either need or expect to get. 
If you question my statement turn to 
this committee report and just examine 
the list of witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in fa- 
vor of this bill. You will find it was 
the spenders who testified, with but few 
exceptions, they asked for more than 
they are entitled to get. I hope the 
total authorizations contained in this 
bill will be drastically reduced. We can 
easily cut this total authorization by 
$2,000,000,000—and perhaps by much 
more—without endangering our own se- 
curity, or being unfair to other nations, 
but with much benefit to the average 
American who must pay the freight. 
Let us remember that we cannot buy 
friendship—that it is difficult to help 
those who will not help themselves— 
that no military or defense advantage 
can be gained by arming those who do 
not have the will to fight for the preser- 
vation of their own liberties—and, 
finally, recognizing our responsibilities 
to others we must never forget that our 
first responsibility here is to our own 
people. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I rarely find 
myself in disagreement with the very 
able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 
I have at times wondered if I did not 
permit my deep affection for him to 
cause me too often to yield to his view- 
point. I listened to the gentleman with 
interest. It was not until he reached 
the conclusion of his statement that I 
got the point he was seeking to make. 
I understand that his objection to the 
bill is to the amount that it carries. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many of us who 
have doubts about the bill, but it is my 
feeling that such doubts that haunt most 
of us will be dissipated if we will listen 
to the debate on the bill. 

Representatives of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee who appeared before the 
Rules Commitee on their application for 
a rule operated in complete frankness, 
and evidenced familiarity with the whole 
program, There was no apparent effort, 
none that I could see, or any inclination 
on the part of the committee, to with- 
hold any information that might be help- 
ful to the Rules Committee in passing 
upon the question that was presented. 
These representatives of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee conducted their case 
with becoming dignity and experienced 
no difficulty in convincing the Rules 
Committec that their bill should be 
brought before the House for such ac- 
tion as it might wish to take. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
statements made by the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS], by the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] and others. 
I was particularly impressed by the 
answers they gave to quesions that were 
propounded to them. The question has 
been raised as to what is the difference 
between military aid and economic as- 
sistance. If I understood correctly the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, economic aid is assistance that will 
be rendered to the friendly powers in- 
volved for the purpose, in the main, of 
being expended in the manufacture of 
munitions of war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is possible that an 
amendment will be offered that I could 
support, but I wish to say, sir, that in 
the main I am for the bill. I do not see 
how we could afford to hesitate to move 
forward with the program that was 
initiated some 2 or 3 years ago. If 
these were normal times then there 
might be some reason for the opposition 
that we hear expressed to the adoption 
of this measure. But, Mr. Speaker, these 
are anything but normal times. 

I should like to emphasize that not a 
dime of the money that is proposed to be 
devoted to the carrying on of this pro- 
gram will be expended except for the 
purpose of insuring national security. 
We know enough to know, Mr. Speaker, 
that strong, and mighty, and powerful as 
is this great country of ours, we cannot 
reasonably hope to contend with an 
angry world organized against us. We 
know, or we ought to know, Mr. Speak- 
er, that Western Europe is important, 
that the continued cooperation as be- 
tween our country and the other friendly 
powers of the world is necessary if this 
great United States of ours is to survive. 
I do not believe we will be able to locate 
a Member of this House who would take 
position that nothing ought to be 

one. 

The difference between Members of 
this body is, as I understand, confined 
largely to the question of amount of 
money that is authorized to be appropri- 
ated; and, with regard to this, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call attention 
to the fact that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee approached the consideration of 
this whole problem in a realistic man- 
ner. It has reported a bill that carries a 
reduction of three-quarters of a billion 
dollars in the amount claimed to be 
necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the program upon which we entered 
some time ago. It is my conviction that 
15 committee has done an excellent 

ob. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that there will 
develop no effort to tear this measure 
apart. The committee handling it care- 
fully put it together, and is entitled to 
the thanks and the applause of the Con- 
gress and the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the rule will 
be adopted and that the bill as written 
will, in the main, hold together. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
to avoid foreign entangling alliances is 
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to say that the United States should 
mind its own business. 

Now that the Truman administration 
has squandered unlimited billions bring- 
ing tax exaction to the point of confis- 
cation, the people of the United States 
want the Government of the United 
States to mind the business of the United 
States. The home problems have be- 
come unbearable under inflation. The 
dollar is vanishing in purchasing power 
under the waste, extravagance, and cur- 
rency expansion. Instead of even at- 
tempting to devote time and effort to 
checking inflation the New Deal is run- 
ning around the world poking the nose 
of our Government into other peoples’ 
affairs. Already some of the countries 
are resenting the offensive course, and 
our Government is having its “Paul Pry” 
nose pulled for its pains. The price the 
people have paid as a result of the Gov- 
ernment not minding its own business is 
colossal. I often wonder if it ever occurs 
to the bureaucrats, who are circulating 
at the taxpayers’ expense from one coun- 
try to another poking their noses into 
other countries’ affairs, that the net re- 
sult of their meddling will be trouble. 
The only way the people of the United 
States can have peace and prosperity 
is by having our Government mind its 
own business. 

We could have kept free from the 
world war and from all the troubles 
which have followed the New Deal ad- 
ministration in charge of our Govern- 
ment had we minded our own business. 

We have had trouble, and we will con- 
tinue to have trouble, with the nations 
we have aided. One of the chief bureau- 
cratic meddlers now making trouble 
abroad is the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. It is now trying to sell 
an ECA plan to foreign nations to which 
they violently object. This plan has 
aroused the Dutch officials to the point 
of frenzy. They are up in arms about 
this new factor in the ECA plan calling 
for direct contact between American of- 
ficials and local trade unions and indus- 
try. These Dutch officials—more inter- 
ested in preserving the integrity of their 
government and the sovereignty of their 
nation than in bartering these for United 
States dollars—charge that the ECA plan 
is “encroaching on national sovereignty,” 
and is offering ammunition to the Com- 
munists, and end up by calling it “com- 
pletely unacceptable.” 

The Dutch press is no less aroused. 
The conservative newspaper Trouw de- 
clares bluntly that the American plan 
for “direct interference in wage and 
price policy” represents nothing less 
than “an effort at colonization of West- 
ern Europe.” 

The Dutch press reports that— 

The danger exists that ECA in intervening 
in the productivity problems of certain en- 
terprises, would assume the tasks for which 


it is not equipped and for which it is not 
the most appropriate agency. 


The Dutch Government never has ap- 
proved of the way the ECA officers have 
run around their country talking to 
industrial and labor leaders, though it 
was tolerated so long as it remained 
strictly unofficial. The press reports: 
Dutch officials frequently were irritated 
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to find that in conference with business 
and trade-union leaders they were con- 
tradicted with the phrase, “But ECA 
says”— 

The press reveals: 

Now ECA has come up with its new pro- 
gram, which was inspired 


According to press accounts— 


mainly by William Joyce, Jr, who made a 
survey tour of Europe and now has been 
named Deputy Administrator of ECA. The 
Joyce policy apparently spurred by the feel- 
ing that in Italy, France, and West Ger- 
many the Governments are not doing enough 
to increase productivity or to share the re- 
sults of recovery fairly, is based on more 
direct contact with national economics. 


Now what does the New Deal adminis- 
tration propose? Iam informed that it 
proposes that bilateral agreements with 
Marshall-plan countries be amended, or 
new agreements be drawn, to empower 
ECA to deal directly with foreign in- 
dustry and labor. Production-assistance 
boards would be set up comprising the 
government, industry, labor, agriculture, 
distribution, and the consumer—these 
boards to have independent status. 
Listen to this: : 

Specific plants would be “adopted” by 
_ American companies for the purpose of shar- 

ing technical know-how. 


Eight billion dollars is now proposed 
for foreign aid. Every dollar to be 
earned by the sweat of the brow of the 
American taxpayer. This burden must 
be borne while taxes and inflation rob 
the people. Authentic information 
shows that ECA would make available 
$330,000,000—$250,000,000 in local coun- 
terpart funds and $30,000,000 in dollars— 
to carry out the productivity drive. 

The Internationalists—the One World- 
ers—utterly unmindful of their own 
country and also unmindful of the sov- 
ereignty, the self-respect of foreign 
people, insist on spending the American 
taxpayers’ money to the taxpayers’ detri- 
ment, and also contrary to the wishes 
of the citizens of the respective Mar- 
shall-plan nations. 

The press reports that when the pro- 
gram was first circulated to the country 
missions, the ECA mission in The Hague 
expressed strong objections. Clarence 
C. Hunter, ECA Chief here, wrote ECA 
Administrator William Foster pointing 
out that the Dutch Government was as 
cooperative as could be wished and that 
there was no necessity in the Nether- 
lands for such a far-reaching program, 
especially since a satisfactory rise in 
productivity had been noted here. 
Nevertheless, the new program was an- 
nounced from Washington as a general 
policy, applicable to all Marshall-plan 
countries, stirring the violent reaction 
that could have been expected. 

I repeat, $8,000,000,000 to force our 
economic program on foreign nations 
which they do not want and which they 
resent. It means nothing to our bureau- 
cratic, internationalist-dominated Gov- 
ernment if the backs of our own people 
are broken with the weight of taxation. 

Our republican form of government— 
so often slandered by calling it a democ- 
racy—would not have had the threat of 
communism and socialism and every 
species of foreign “ism” which now 
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menaces our Republic, except for fail- 
ing to mind our own business. No peo- 
ple have ever long enjoyed peace, safety, 
and satisfaction under a_ so-called 
democracy. The founders of our Re- 
public knew this and in their wisdom 
saw to it that our Government should 
be one founded on representation—a 

Republican form of government. I am 

opposed to H. R. 5113 and also to the 

rules. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an article by 
Walter F. Trohan which appeared in the 
Times-Herald: 

Cost oF DEFENSE, FOREIGN Am GOES OVER 
$500,000,000,000 Mark—VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
SWELL UNITED STATES SPENDING—NEw BILL 
To TAKE FIFTH OF NATIONAL INCOME 

(By Walter Troban) 

The cost of defense and foreign aid has 
passed the $500,000,000,000 mark and is soar- 
ing on toward the $1,000,000,000,000 mark 
under the threat of world war III. 

The cost of World War I and World War II 
with foreign aid and veterans’ benefits, to- 
gether with defense expenditures between the 
two conflicts and against the threat of com- 
munism, has reached almost $647,000,000,000. 

The total was sent over $600,000,000,000 
last week by House passage of the $56,000,- 
000,000 appropriation for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in 1951, which the Senate is ex- 
pected to approve. 

SECOND LARGEST APPROPRIATION 

The $56,000,000,000 appropriation bill is the 
second largest single appropriation bill in 
the history of Congress. The largest appro- 
priation bill, as a $59,000,000,000 military ap- 
propriation bill passed during the war on 
July 1, 1943. 

The $56,000,000,000 bill contemplates 
spending more than $1 out of every $5 of 
annual national income on defense. Na- 
tional income was estimated at a new high of 
$251,000,000,000 recently. 

The total cost of war, national defense in 
peacetime, foreign aid, foreign loans, and 
veterans’ benefits are as follows: 

World War I costs, 1917-19, $17,725,509,- 
843; World War II costs, 1942-45, $243,832,- 
226,728; peacetime expenditures, Army and 
Navy, 1920-41, $28,003,073,955; World War I, 
foreign loans still unpaid, $11,230,354,772; 
postwar loans, grants, and credits (January 3, 
1940, through January 2, 1951), $115,461,972,- 
606; postwar national defense expenditures, 
$123,863,114,269. 

Fiscal years 1946 through 1951: 

Veteran benefits and pen- 

sions, 1939-51_-__.._.. $42, 250, 232, 634 

Veteran benefits and pen- 

sions, World War I to 


the year 1939 18, 500, 000, 000 
Contemplated expendi- 
tures, defense, etc., 

pa ae Ee Ee e 56, 000, 000, 000 

T RE Sa 646, 866, 484, 807 


Included payments totaling $3,595,965,- 
530 in direct pensions and $3,731,464,320 paid 
on adjusted-service certificates, 


Since the Eighty-second Congress convened 
in early January, 107 Members have intro- 
duced 286 separate bills and four joint House 
resolutions to amend, extend or enlarge vet- 
erans’ benefits. 

VETERANS’ COSTS SOAR 

If Congress continues its favorable ac- 
tion toward veterans in the next decade, 
veterans costs will soar into a formidable 
item of the budget. Even at the present 
rate of expenditure—without new legislation 
and new veterans—veterans costs will reach 
$200,000,000,000 in the next 37 to 45 years. 

If new defense veterans and veterans of 
a third world war are added, the costs will 
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greatly exceed the contemplated 200 billions, 
The 200 billion estimate is based on the 
assumption that only half of the 12,364,000 

mobilized for World War II will ever 
get full benefits voted. 

The contemplated expenditure of $56,000,- 
000 on defense against communism by the 
United States is seven times greater than 
contemplated expenditures of the nine Eu- 
ropean pact allies. A 

EUROPEAN BUDGETS CITED 

Representative PHILLIPS, Republican, of 
California, during the week offered Congress 
the most accurate figures that can be found 
on military budgets and spending of the 
Atlantic Past powers for comparison with 
American expenditures. a 

The following table gives the total 1951 
budget and military spending and the mili- 
tary budget for the current fiscal year by 
nation: 

Un millions of dollars] 


Country Budget itary 8 
oun u mi military 
budget | budget 
Belgium and Luxem- 
320 289 
46 85 
1,704 450 
500 915 
237 392 
51 91 
45 57 
2, 670 3, 640 
5, 573 7,819 


The United States is proposing to spend 
more than $8,000,000,000 on European aid, 
This is more than the budgets of the na- 
tions receiving the aid provide. 

The nine allies have a total population of 
about 175,000,000. The population of the 
United States, which is planning to spend 
more than fifty-six billions on defense 
against communism, is 154,000,000. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to, 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia, Mr. HEDRICK, be 
excused as a conferee on the bill (H. R. 
3709) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, that a sub- 
stitute be named in his place and that 
the Senate be notified thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Roongry. The Sen- 
ate will be notified of the resignation and 
the appointment. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Landers, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 3880) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses.” 
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House to Senate amendments Nos. 39, 45, 
60, 86, 88, and 113 to the above-entitled 
bill: Be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate recedes 
from its amendment No. 108 to the above- 
entitled biil. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 349) entitled 
“An act to assist the provision of hous- 
ing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense”; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. Dove.tas, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. BRICKER, 
and Mr. Ives to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain 
the security and promote the foreign 
policy and provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States by furnishing 
assistance to friendly nations in the 
interest of international peace and 
security. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 5113, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, with Mr. 
WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House for consideration today is entitled 
“the Mutual Security Act of 1951.” It 
is variously known as the foreign-aid 
program, the mutual security program, 
and other names that mean the same 
thing. This bill does deal with foreign 
aid; it does deal with mutual security; 
more importantly, at this stage in world 
affairs, these ideas are mutually com- 
plementary in the policy of the United 
States. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that the mem- 
bership of the House has for some time 
been anxious to consider this bill. The 
summer is going on, the world situation 
continues to be somewhat tense, and the 
Nation’s business awaits our action. 

I want to assure the House—and the 
public at large—that no criticism is war- 
ranted on any ground that the member- 
ship has been unwilling to take up this 
bill. On the contrary, this bill is here 
today as soon as possible after Commit- 
tee consideration was completed only a 
few days ago. 

At the same time, I want to assure the 
membership that since mid-June when’ 
the program was presented to the Con- 
gress the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has been working day and night—liter- 
ally—examining all the many complex 
aspects that are involved. Neither do 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the _ 


I mean to infer that the executive 
branch has been dilatory in developing 
this program. I think the House should 


` be fully aware of the time it takes to 


pull together a program like this, It 
involves a mass of military, economic, 
and political information that must 
come from other countries. All this 
must be evaluated at many levels of 
government before estimates can be pre- 
pared. The estimates themselves must 
be carefully weighed against considera- 
tions in the United States. 

The House could have had this legis- 
lation sooner; and so could have the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. But I 
am sure that the House concurs in the 
Committee’s judgment that it was point- 
less to devote time to the consideration 
of a program until it could be presented 
in a manner that could be fully justified, 

I can assure you that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has given this pro- 
gram the closest scrutiny. It was my 
pleasure to head a group of 18 Members 
of the House representing the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Affairs, Armed Services, 
and Appropriations, which went to Eu- 
rope and worked hard for 10 days in- 
terviewing our officials and our military 
leaders to get first-hand information 
before this program was considered in 
committee. When our study mission re- 
turned, the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs began its hearings. The hearings 
on this bill took 31 days. During this 
time the committee held 60 sessions—21 
in open session and 39 in executive ses- 
sion—and heard a total of 67 witnesses 
from public and private life. The com- 
mittee record covers about 1,600 pages of 
printed hearings; and there is still more 
in the executive session record that must 
remain closed for security reasons. 
When the hearings were completed, the 
committee spent 9 days—including night 
sessions—in writing the bill now before 
the House. 

I say all this not by way of trying to 
show the House that we work longer and 
harder than any other group. Quite the 
contrary; I merely want the House to 
understand that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has been doing the job 
the House has a right to expect of it. 
The bill before you today has been fully 
and carefully considered. 

It is also a committee bill in the true 
sense. Members of both parties gave 
freely of their time and energy; argu- 
ment was sincere and without rancor; 
every member of the committee was fully 
conscious of his public responsibility and 
the interests of his country. This is a 
committee bill; it is a bipartisan bill. I 
urge the House to consider it in that 
light. 

I know that Members of the House 
have many questions to raise and many 
considerations to weigh in their own 
minds when they vote on this bill. How- 
ever, I think we can look at this bill 
in terms of three main questions: 

First. What is the rule of foreign aid 
relative to the security of the United 
States? 

Second. Is the money authorized in 
this bill necessary? 
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Third, Is the existing organization 
adequate to the task of conducting a 
mutual security program, and if not, 
does the organization plan in this bill 
provide the answer? 

I propose to give the House my 
thoughts on each of these important 
questions. 

At the outset, let me state one funda- 
mental premise: In the world today, the 
security of the United States is part and 
parcel of international peace and se- 
curity. The time has long since passed 
when the United States can rest its se- 
curity around and within its own bor- 
ders. This is not a theory; it is a fact 
of the age in which we live. We took a 
long time to learn the lesson; and some 
Americans have not learned it yet—in 
spite of the blood and treasure we spent 
in the late war. 

Preserving our own security means 
preserving the security of the free world. 
We accepted this principle in the 193078; 
we endorsed it when the Eightieth Con- 
gress enacted into law the European re- 
covery program. We have continued to 
recognize the fundamental truth in this 
doctrine every time we cast a vote for 
larger military appropriations—to build 
a force that can serve our global mili- 
tary objectives. We are full parties in 
the North Atlantic Treaty—a treaty 
where we openly and fully agreed that 
an armed attack on one is an armed 
attack on all, and that we would take 
measures to build up individual and col- 
lective self-defense. As a part of that 
commitment we have helped create a 
European defense force, which General 
Eisenhower commands. Our military 
objectives and requirements take these 
commitments into account. Clearly and 
obviously, these commitments are part 
of the defense of the United States, and 
they must be honored as such, whether 
the money to meet them comes in a mili- 
tary appropriation or in foreign assist- 
ance legislation. 

I cannot speak too highly in praise of 
General Eisenhower for the accomplish- 
ments which have been achieved under 
his leadership at SHAPE. In the com- 
paratively short time he has been in 
command outstanding progress has been 
made in the organization and develop- 
ment of a European defense structure. 
As a result, there has been a notable re- 
vival and upsurge of morale among the 
people of Western Europe. This has 
been possible largely because of his great 
ability and the unprecedented degree of 
respect and confidence which he has 
inspired among our allies. 

No one here questions the openly 
aggressive design of Soviet imperialism. 
We know full well that unless the free 
world can overpower the masters of the 
Kremlin with the mass of its strength— 
in weapons, in morale, and in the vigor of 
its productive economic institutions—we 
stand like a shorn Samson, unable to 
resist effectively the forces against us. 
It is a dangerous fallacy to assume that 
our task is completed when we attempt 
to meet our strictly military commit- 
ments. Military security objectives go 
hand in hand with the political and eco- 
nomic objectives of our policy. Serving 
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one and neglecting the others only preju- 
dice the one. 

The foreign assistance program in this 
bill is an integral part of our security 
objectives. We seek to strengthen our 
own security by arming our friends in a 
common defense effort. We also seek 
by economic and technical help to 
strengthen the economies of friendly 
nations. In doing this we enable them 
to help in the task of arming themselves, 
and we help to blunt the sharp sword 
of Communist subversion that so com- 
pletely and successfully destroys the 
weak. 

Mr. Chairman, the foreign assistance 
program in this bill is one of the tools 
we must use to build security. It is as 
important a tool as the military forces 
of the United States, and we cannot 
assure our security by using only one 
of these tools. Both serve to defend the 
United States, each in its own way. The 
program in this bill and the funds au- 
thorized in it are an integral, important, 
and necessary part of the over-all ex- 
penditures for the defense of the United 
States. 

It is my contention that the over-all 
figure authorized in this bill, $7,848,750,- 
000, is part of our over-all defense pro- 
gram and is just as essential to the de- 
fense of the United States as the $56,- 
000,000,000 defense appropriation bill, 
and the $5,700,000,000 air base bill re- 
cently passed by the House. 

Members may well ask, “When is this 
going to stop? We have spent billions in 
one program after another, and each 
time we are told ‘this will solve the prob- 
lem’ but it never does.“ I appreciate the 
force of this question. I appreciate the 
sincere concern of those who ask it be- 
cause they are concerned with the wel- 
fare of their country and with its finan- 
cial solvency. 

My answer to that question is—we can 
stop spending money for foreign aid—for 
mutual defense—when our foreign allies 
are equipped to carry their share of the 
load. We hope and believe this will be 
soon. 

The aim of this program is to help us 
reach the point where we can do with less 
because the threat of war—and the as- 
tronomical expenditures that go with it 
will be less. 

Only last week, when the $56,000,000,- 
000 defense bill was before the House, it 
was stated that the bill should be passed 
because war with Russia is inevitable and 
time is short. May I say that I do not 
concur in that opinion. In my 
the mutual security program is not of- 
fered here because war is inevitable. It 
is offered because I believe that with our 
own defense program and the program of 
help we are giving to other free nations 
to defend themselves, we will erect a 
common defense so strong that Russia 
will not dare to attack. The defensive 
strength is not to fight a war; it is to pre- 
vent a war. 

Before the House approves this pro- 
gram, it has a proper right to ask what 
has happened to the dollars we have al- 
ready spent on security for the free world 
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since the end of the war and whether 
— dollars have returned full value to 


ee are the figures of appropriations 
through fiscal year 1951 for the principal 
programs: 
Greek-Turkish Aid Act (act 

of May 22, 19477 5, 000 
Economic Cooperation Act... 12, 545, 547, 328 
Mutual Defense Assistance 

Act (includes military aid 

for Greece and Turkey in 


fiscal years 1950 and 1951). 6, 581, 510, 000 

Act for international de- 
TOODO NG a aa crn nie ome 34, 500, 000 
i ea 19, 786, 557, 328 


Let us examine these for a moment. 
We cannot calculate the return in dol- 
lar terms; lives, morale, and the intan- 
gibles of freedom are not measurable in 
dollars. Does anyone doubt where 
Greece and Turkey would be today with- 
out this aid? With our help, the Soviet 
Union has been prevented, first, from 
gaining an opening in the Mediter- 
ranean, one of the strategic anchors for 
Western Europe; second, from obtain- 
ing a free passage through the Middle 
East to Asia and Africa; and third, from 
gaining control of a vital oil supply. 
Who will deny that this expenditure de- 
fended the security of the United States? 

Would there be a free Europe today 
without the European recovery pro- 
gram? Communism was on the march 
in Western Europe in the immediate 
postwar years; and there was a serious 
question as to who would control the 
vast economic potential of that area. No 
responsible person I ever heard would 
deny that without our aid then Europe 
would be Communist controlled now. 
What would this have meant? With 
Western Europe on our side, the free 
world has a material productive advan- 
tage over the Communist nations, but 
if Western Europe had been lost to us, 
this advantage would now be greatly re- 
duced and in some cases overcome. 
Without Western Europe’s productive 
capacity, our advantage over the Com- 
munist nations would be reduced, gen- 
erally, in coal from 3 to 1, which it is now, 
to three-fourths to 1; in steel from 5 to 1, 
as now, to 1% to 1; and in power from 
6 to 1, our present advantage, to 1% 
to 1. And if Western Europe were lost, 
we could not hope to hold the Middle 
East; the Communists would then con- 
trol half of the world’s oil reserves. In 
addition, 174,713,000 people—the popu- 
lation of the western European coun- 
tries—would be under the iron heel of 
Soviet tyranny. 

Perhaps Europe would not have fallen 
but we could not afford to gamble with 
stakes that high. With the Berlin 
blockade behind us, and our present 
knowledge of Soviet intentions, who 
would deny that the free Europe we have 
as an ally today was not worth the 
money we spent? 

We began the mutual defense assist- 
ance program in 1949, amid many doubts 
about its value. Where would we be 
today if we had not taken this bold ac- 
tion 2 years ago? Could we overcome 
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our disadvantage starting from scratch 
now? 

The point 4 program was ridiculed 
last year as a boondoggle and a waste 
of money. Has anyone stopped to count 
the dividends—even in this short time— 
and the possibilities in terms of discov- 
ery of new sources of strategic mate- 
rials, or of the effect at the grass-roots 
level—where it really counts in the war 
against communism—on the morale of 
thousands of people? 

We are gaining ground; we are de- 
fending our security on all fronts. Who 
will deny that the results are worth the 
expenditure in 4 years of a sum that is 
only about one-third of our military 
budget this year? 

As the guardian of the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar, the House can well ask the second of 
the main questions: “Is the money au- 
thorized in this bill necessary?” Let me 
say right here: If I thought that all the 
money authorized in this bill was not 
necessary I would not be here asking the 
House to vote it. And if I had merely 
endorsed the Executive request, I could 
not conscientiously tell the House that 
there was no room for reduction. My 
reasons for urging the House to vote the 
amounts in this bill are these: First, 
a cut has already been made after care- 
ful consideration by myself and by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; second, 
the amounts in this bill represent, in my 
best judgment, the minimum amounts 
necessary to carry on the program; and 
third, making further cuts runs the risk 
of denying us the vital objectives we 
seek to attain by this program. 

When the President sent his budget 
message to Congress on January 15, 1951, 
he stated that he would later recom- 
mend a mutual security program for the 
fiscal year 1952 to cost $9,700,000,000. 
On May 24, 1951, after further screen- 
ing, he transmitted a message to Con- 
gress recommending the enactment of a 
mutual-security program with an au- 
thorization of $8,500,000,000, The rec- 
ommendation in May 1951, was $1,200,- 
000,000 or about 12.37 percent less than 
the original estimate. 

The committee heard the executive 
branch urge in great detail the approval 
of the $8,500,000,000 request. When the 
hearings were completed, and before any 
bill was introduced, I considered the mat- 
ter carefully and consulted with the pro- 
fessional staff of the committee to de- 
termine whether reductions could be 
made without injury. As a result of our 
studies, I introduced H. R. 5020, a bill 
which reduced the Executive proposal by 
$700,000,000 or about 8.24 percent leaving 
a total of $7,800,000,000. 

The committee considered H. R. 5020 
with the greatest care and made a few 
changes in the amounts. The amounts 
in the bill before you total $7,848,750,000. 
This is $651,250,000 or 7.66 percent less 
than the original request. If we look 
back at the amount the President esti- 
mated in January 1951—$9,700,000,000— 
and compare it with the figures in the 
committee bill, wə und a total reduction 
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in the original estimate of $1,851,250,000 
or 19.08 percent. 
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Let us examine the reductions made 
by the committee. Here are the figures; 


Amounts authorized by this bill by area with a comparison of amounts requested’ 


Item 


Title I (Europe): 


Military assistance 


Economic assistance 


Title II (Near East and Africa): 


Military assistance 
Economic assistance 


Title III (Asia and Africa): 


Military assistance ——— —— 
Economic assistance (excluding. Korea) 
Assistance for Korea 


Title IV (American Republics): 


Military assistance 


Economic assistance 


Total 
Title VI (ge 


Recommended Amount 

Requested change authorized 

$5, 293, 000, 000 $5, 028, 000, 000 

1, 675, 000, 000 1, 335, 000, 

6, 968, 000, 000 6, 363, 000, 000 
415,000, 000 415, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 
540, 000, 000 590, 000, 000 
555, 000, 000 „000, 
262, 500, 000 237, 500, 000 
112, 500, 000 11, 250, 000 
930, 000, 000 778, 750, 000 

40, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 
62, 000, 000 

t 55, 000, 
7, 848, 750, 000 


1 $55,000,000 has been transferred from title I, economic assistance for strategic materials, 


Let us look at the figures in more de- 
tail. The changes made in the authori- 
gations can be explained very briefly. 
In title Europe, the net reduction was 
$550,000,000, or 7.9 percent. The differ- 
ence between $550,000,000 and the total 
reduction of $605,000,000 in title I is 
$55,000,000. This amount is an authori- 
gation for strategic materials develop- 
ment in all areas and is added in title 
VI of the bill. In other words, of the 
$605,000,000 total reduction made in the 
Executive request for title I, $550,000,- 
000 is a cut and $55,000,000 represents a 
shift out of title I to title VI. This has 
not been done to deceive the House in 
any way, shape, or form; which would 
have been the case had this amount been 
left in title I. 

The reductions in title I consist of 
$265,000,000 or 5.38 percent of the mili- 
tary funds; and $285,000,000, or 17.01 
percent of the economic assistance funds, 

We will hear more later about the di- 
vision between “economic assistance for 
defense” and “straight ERP” economic 
assistance. Such a division can be made, 
but it is arbitrary and unrealistic. I will 
have more to say on that matter later. 
However, if we assume this division for 
the moment, the cuts made by the com- 
mittee in economic assistance in title I 
are even more revealing. Dividing this 
part of the original request on this basis, 
and the $285,000,000 cut on the same 
basis, the 17 percent cut made in eco- 
nomic assistance would represent a cut 
of $150,000,000 or about 14.96 percent 
in economic assistance for defense and 
a cut of $135,000,000 or 20.08 percent in 
straight ERP economic assistance. 

What I want to impress on the House 
is that the cuts in title I—a most critical 
area of the world—are substantial from 
whatever point they are viewed. These 
reductions represent a judgment on what 
can be taken out and still have the pro- 
gram succeed. 

In title II, Near East and Africa, no 
reductions were made. The committee 
increased the figure of $125,000,000 for 
economic assistance by $50,000,000 to a 


total of $175,000,000. The $50,000,000 in- 
crease was for relief and resettlement of 
refugees coming into Israel. 

In title III, Asia and the Pacific, the 
committee made an over-all reduction 
of $151,250,000, or 16.25 percent in the 
original $930,000,000 requested. This 
represents a reduction of $25,000,000, or 
4.5 percent in military assistance, for 
which $555,000,000 was originally re- 
quested; and a total reduction of 33.66 
percent in economic assistance, for 
which $375,000,000 was originally re- 
quested. 

The economic assistance funds in 
this title were not cut across the board. 
There are two amounts to consider here: 
Economic assistance funds for certain 
countries in this area, but not Korea; 
and funds for a contribution to the 
United Nations Agency that will conduct 
Korean rehabilitation operations. The 
reduction in economic assistance for 
countries other than Korea was $25,000,- 
000, or 9.52 percent of the $262,500,000 
requested. The reduction in the Korean 
authorization was $101,250,000, or about 
90 percent of the $112,500,000 requested. 

I want to add a word on the reduction 
in the Korean authorization—the largest 
reduction we made. The reduction was 
made not because we believe Korea is 
lost, or because we are ready to have the 
United States wash its hands of the re- 
habilitation problem. On the contrary, 
the committee is fully aware of the mag- 
nitude of the task; it is fully aware that 
we have a share of the free world’s re- 
sponsibility to rehabilitate Korea. The 
committee is authorizing only 10 percent 
of the original request as a down pay- 
ment at this time. We do not believe 
that the full amount requested is needed 
at this time. When the time comes, I 
am sure the House will take action suit- 
able to the circumstances. 

There are no reductions in title IV, the 
American Republics. The relatively 
small amount of money in this title was 
fully justified before the committee. 

On an over-all basis, the reductions 
made in the bill represent a reduction 
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over the original estimate of $290,000,000, 
or 4.6 percent in total military assistance, 
and $361,250,000 or 16.43 percent in total 
economic assistance. i 

We have tried to save money in this 
program; we have cut off from the low- 
est figure given us by the executive de- 
partment all we thought we could cut off. 
From the standpoint of the United 
States, this cut was just as drastic.as 
would have been the case had we cut 
$5,000,000,000 from the defense and air 
base bill recently passed by Congress. 
One, in my opinion, is just as important 
as the other. The difference is that 
when anything comes up before Congress 
for the defense of the United States, we 
ask no questions. We are afraid we 
might make some mistake. To be sure 
we provide enough for the defense of our 
own boys in the service, we do not ques- 
tion the figure presented to us by the 
Department of Defense. We made no 
cuts in the military bills. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has cut the mu- 
tual security program on an intelligent 
basis. 

Can further cuts be made in this pro- 
gram? My reply for two reasons is 
“No.” The first is a personal one. If I 
had felt that further reductions were in 
order, I would have recommended them. 
The more important reason, however, is 
that I believe that further reductions will 
hamper the program. 

Let us look through the program. The 
authorizations in the bill as it stands 
now provide for $6,013,000,000 of military 
assistance, or 76.61 percent of the total 
funds in the bill. Of the $6,013,000,000 
for military assistance, about 91 percent 
of this, figured roughly, is for end- 
items—the actual fighting tools needed 
to equip forces. Seven and thirty-five 
hundredths percent is accessorial 
charges—the cost of getting the end- 
items where they will be used. This 
means that 98.35 percent of the military 
assistance funds will be used to purchase 
hardware and get it to its destination. 
Training in how to handle the hardware 
takes up another 0.63 percent and the 
Ping 0.88 percent is for administra- 

on. 

We will be told that this can be re- 
duced because $4,782,300,000 of funds 
already appropriated is still unexpend- 
ed. I do not deny this. But let me 
remind the House that military equip- 
ment is not built in a day—it takes time 
to plan, design, and produce. And 
funds were required before this could 
be done. The $4,782,300,000 represents 
equipment in the pipeline. 

We will be told that there are funds 
still unobligated. That is true, too. 
But let us remember that the estimates 
we are working on have taken account 
of those funds. 

What we are dealing with here is a 
problem of delayed impact. If we cut 
further now, it may not necessarily mean 
fewer guns to our friends in the next 
few months. But it will mean that our 
build-up is slower; the target dates of 
our military plans pushed back further. 
All of these points apply with equal force 
to our own defense budget. We can 
only spend about $40,000,000,000 this 
year, and some of that is money we ap- 
propriated last vear. But we voted 
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about $60,000,000 a few days ago—with- 
out reductions. Why should we think 
that on the same considerations over- 
seas defense is less in need of money 
than our forces at home? 

There are many who are quite willing 
to vote military funds without change, 
but who with a clear conscience will vote 
to reduce the amounts for economic as- 
sistance in this bill on the theory that 
economic assistance is not as necessary 
as military assistance. This reasoning, 
too, is based on fallacies. One of the 
fallacies is that cutting further eco- 
nomic aid to Europe does not injure the 
military program; and that Marshall 
plan funds can be cut because ERP is 
in its last year and we should not as- 
sist any further in this respect. An- 
other fallacy is that outside Europe, eco- 
nomic assistance is unnecessary and 
wasteful. In the principal countries of 
Europe, economic assistance has been 
programed as a part of the rearmament 
effort. This is the important point. 

The task we have ahead of us—the 
Europeans and ourselves—is to produce 
as much military equipment as we can 
as soon as we can, Production requires 
plants, raw materials, tools, transporta- 
tion, power, and a host of other essen- 
tials. It requires larger defense budg- 
ets, which leaves a corresponding lack 
of budget expenditure for other goods 
and services. 

What we are dealing with here are the 
productive resources of the free world. 
We know from our own experience in 
the last war that while guns were vital, 
all the people, plants, and facilities from 
farm to front were equally vital. Pro- 
duction for defense requires them all. 
Does anyone doubt that electric power 
was vital to the end result that pro- 
duced an atom bomb? Does anyone 
doubt that a lack of freight cars could 
lose a battle? Let us remember that 
old homily of Poor Richard: 

For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; 
for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and 
for want of a horse the battle was lost. 


Under our urging, all of the European 
NATO countries have increased their de- 
fense budgets to the limits they can 
sustain. Even so, help is needed to keep 
the build-up going. 

If we had all the time we needed, we 
might let Europe set its own speed. But 
there is an urgency about our security, 
one we cannot ignore. 

If we reduce economic aid on the the- 
ory that it can stand it when military 
funds should not be touched, what do we 
gain? Nothing. 

If for lack of economic support Europe 
cannot keep up its defense production 
and increase it there are only two 
choices; either we lengthen the time 
when we will have a minimum security— 
and thus further jeopardize that secu- 
rity—or in order to meet time limits we 
have set, we must produce—send more of 
our own arms abroad. If we choose this 
alternative, we make the worst possible 
choice. Europe can produce some mili- 
tary equipment cheaper than we can. 
Why should we not do all we can to assist 
her in this effort? If we do not, we sim- 
ply push our own costs up higher. There 
is another important-reason why it is in 
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our interest to assist in building up Euro- 
pean production. What we are aiming 
at is a build-up to a point where Europe 
can sustain a high level of defense pro- 
duction, at which point our aid can taper 
off sharply. If we do little to accomplish 
this task, we simply put the burden on 
ourselves. We will necessarily have to 
continue supplying military equipment 
at high cost if we want, as we do, to 
have a military force in being in the 
shortest possible time. 

There are those who feel that econom- 
ic aid is no longer necessary, because the 
Marshall plan is coming to an end. Still 
others feel that because it is tapering 
off, the European recovery program 
should be ended now, or at least drasti- 
cally reduced. 

During our hearings, we were told that 
if the rearmament program was not 
upon us, the request for economic assist- 
ance to Europe would only have totaled 
$672,000,000. Some feel that, therefore, 
a division can be made between economic 
aid and old-type ERP aid. I submit that 
any such distinction is purely artificial. 
It is true that this figure includes some 
countries not now able to contribute to 
the rearmament effort. Some of these 
border on the iron curtain. They have 
not changed their location since 1948. 
The same strategic considerations that 
caused us to support them then are con- 
trolling now. 

For the others, the distinction between 
ERP and aid for defense is artificial. All 
the productive resources of a country 
must contribute to its national strength, 
which is what we are building. To make 
the distinction is to say to one’s self 
“The head is the only important part of 
the body; cut off the middle.” It does 
not make sense; neither does it make 
sense to dissect the total aid that is go- 
ing to assist a total economic organism. 

To those who are concerned that con- 
tinuing economic assistance to Europe 
gives ECA a new lease on life, let me say 
that this bill abolishes ECA as an agency 
and terminates assistance under the 
Economic Cooperation Act on June 30, 
1952, the date put into the law in 1948. 
The President recommended that ECA 
be continued indefinitely. We of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee feel that we 
should honor our pledge to Congress and 
the people. It will be up to the Presi- 
dent to make recommendations before 
next June 30 on the kind of law needed 
to fulfill our security objectives so far 
as economic assistance is concerned. 

This bill contains funds for economic 
assistance outside Europe. This con- 
sists of funds for economic development 
and technical assistance in the Near East 
and Africa, in Asia, and the Pacific, and 
in Latin America, This is not aid for 
military production, but it is just as im- 
portant. These countries, particularly 
in the Near East, Africa, Asia, and the 
Pacific area are right at the edge of the 
iron curtain. They are high on the 
Communist list as hunting ground for 
subversion, Our assistance as designed 
to improve them at the grass roots level; 
to teach them how to use the tools that 
can give their existence a hope. In short, 
it is assistance to prevent Communist 

on just as surely as arms will 


prevent it in Europe. In Latin America, 
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our assistance is paying off in more raw 
mew: and the things that are vital 
us. 

There is an additional reason why the 
funds in this bill represent a minimum 
program. A provision in the bill re- 
quires that of assistance furnished under 
the ECA Act, 20 percent must be on 
credit. This is a good provision; it is 
time our aid comes back to us. In 
round figures the amount of repayable 
aid will be about $320,000,000. This cer- 
tainly means that of assistance given on 
credit in Europe, these countries will be 
carrying heavy defense budgets and bor- 
rowing to help get the job done. I be- 
lieve they can do it; but if we reduce the 
assistance further, we put an extremely 
heavy burden on them at a time when 
they are straining the most. 

All of these programs—military and 
economic—are tied together. All are 
important to what we are doing in the 
world. I believe that the funds in this 
bill represent the minimum necessary 
for our ends. 

Let me outline briefly to the House 
what this bill contains in fund author- 
izations: 

A. Military assistance... $6, 013, 000, 000 


(a) End items 5, 480, 000, 000 
(b) Other military 
cases ........ 533, 000, 000 


B. Economic assistance. 1, 835, 750, 000 


Point 4 program 85, 256, 000 
ECA aid in Europe.. 1,287, 000, 000 
ECA technical as- 
sistance in Europe. 20, 000, 000 
ECA aid in underde- 
veloped areas 255, 486, 000 
Strategic materials 
development 55, 000, 000 
Other expenses 21, 758, 000 
Refugee programs 100, 000, 000 
Rehabilitation of 
6 11. 250, 000 
2. Shown by title in the bill 
the figures look like this: 
A. Title Europe: 
Military 5, 028, 000, 000 
Economic 1. 335, 000, 000 
ECA aid in Europe 1, 287, 000, 000 
Technical assistance 
in Europe 20, 000, 000 
Other expenses 28, 000, 000 
B. Title Il—Near East 
and Africa: 
Military 415, 000, 000 
Economic--.....-.-- 175, 000, 000 
ECA aid 23, 450, 000 
Point 4 program 51, 550, 000 
Refugee assistance 100, 000, 000 
C. Title III—Asia and 
Pacific: 
Military 530, 000, 000 
Economic ........-- 248, 750, 000 
1 232, 136, 000 
Point 4 program 5, 364, 000 
Korean rehabilita- 
Aeon mace 11, 250, 000 
OO 
D. Title IV- American 
Republics: 
1 40, 000, 000 
Economic—Point 4 
program - 22, 000, 000 
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It is obvious that in a world-wide pro- 
gram such as this, flexibility is needed. 
We must be able, within limits, to bring 
assistance to bear in any crisis that 
merits its use. Accordingly, the bill gives 
the President the power to transfer 
funds, In title I—Europe, the President 
may use up to 5 percent of the funds for 
military or economic assistance inter- 
changeably. This is a special provision, 
for here the objective is clear—produce 
all the arms that can be produced. Else- 
where there is power to transfer up to 
10 percent of the military funds or eco- 
nomic funds to different areas, but not to 
interchange these funds. 

The third important question in this 
bill is whether the existing organization 
for conducting this program is adequate 
to the task, and if not, does the organi- 
zation in this bill provide it? 

I have given careful thought to this 
question, and so has the committee. 
‘Our conclusion was that the present or- 
ganization is too scattered to do an ef- 
‘fective job. The existing organization 
is a makeshift, based on the organiza- 
tion provided for three different pro- 
grams at three different times. If our 
present program is to be effective, a new 
organization is needed. 

The organization plan in the bill was 
drafted by the committee. We had the 
benefit of suggestions from the outside, 
but our working plan was developed be- 
fore any of the other various plans was 
‘presented to us. The organization in the 
bill can be explained briefiy. There is to 
be a single agency for the aid programs 
‘in this bill, headed by a Mutual Security 
‘Administrator, comparable in rank and 
salary to the head of an executive de- 
‘partment. This Administrator will be 
‘appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. He will have a 
deputy appointed in the same manner, 
who will have the rank and salary of 
'an Under Secretary. 

P The Mutual Security Administrator 
will administer the functions now being 
performed by ECA, the point 4 program, 
and certain of the functions of the mu- 
tual defense assistance program. The 
President retains certain essential 
powers given to him in the acts govern- 
ing these programs. 

Policy will be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator, but the Secretaries of State 
and Defense have full rights of consul- 
tation on matters that affect their re- 
sponsibilities. If agreement cannot be 
reached, there is a direct route to the 
President who will make the decision. 

Overseas, there will be a Mutual Se- 
curity representative in Europe—a 
“theater commander“ —who will direct 
the program in the area. Special mis- 
sions are provided for each country 
where they are needed. By this means, 
planning can take place at the source, 
and programs can be developed for final 
decision. Operations can proceed, all 
the way down the line from Washington 
on an efficiency basis. 

The organization plan in this bill does 
not. blanket in the present employees 
of all the agencies now working in these 
programs. By an arrangement, in the 
bill the Administrator and the Bureau of 
the Budget have a check on each other, 
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a check designed to make sure that the 
Administrator will get only the right 
number, and the right kind of competent 
help he will need. This new organiza- 
tion will take over its duties 60 days after 
the act goes into effect, or sooner if 
possible. I believe that the single agency, 
as proposed in this bill, can do a better 
job than we are now doing with the 
present organization. The job to be done 
requires the best structure we can pro- 
vide. 

The new organization provided in this 
bill is not a slap at anybody. It is 
simply the product of the collective 
thinking of the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee that the job we should 
do abroad in our over-all defense pro- 
gram is one that can best be done by 
concentrating the power of distribution 
and control of military aid, economic 
aid, and point 4 under one head. The 
responsibility to the President, to the 
Congress, and to the people of the United 
States would be his. It is my belief that 
a central agency can best do the job, 
that it can save money for the United 
States and that fixed responsibility and 
power will expedite what we are at- 
tempting here to do. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, the 
bill before you today deserves your most 
thoughtful consideration. You are leg- 


islating for the defense and security of ` 


the United States. You are being asked 
to vote a program that is necessary to 
the preservation of the interests of the 
United States. No matter how much we 
may dislike it, we are living in a world 
that offers us no choice but to build our 
security on a world-wide basis. As 
Americans, we may feel that expendi- 
tures abroad yield little return tous. But 
if we think of foreign expenditures as a 
means of accomplishing our objectives, 
Iam sure you will agree that it is cheaper 
than lives. We are already measuring 
in blood the cost of being a great na- 
tion. This program is an additional 
drain on our resources; that no man 
will deny. But can we hope to live 
in peace until we provide the means to 
insure that peace? In the past we have 
found that peace without strength is a 
false peace. We need to build our 
strength—as fast as we can—and this 
strength is the strength of ourselves and 
our friends in the free world. We do not 
control the timetable; for us the time 
and the task is urgent. Let us not lose 
sight of this fundamental fact. In the 
years to come there will not be a chance 
to say “We made a mistake; let us change 
our minds,” We must make the right 
3 now—so there will be no mis- 
ake. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Regard- 
ing the Secretary of State, I think pro- 
vision for someone to handle this great 
spending is in order. But I notice on 
page 29, section 513, you put all of it 
backin. You say that nothing contained 
in this Act shall be construed to infringe 
upon the powers or functions of the Sec- 
retary of State. All of the spending of 
these agencies will be under the Secre- 
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tary of State. First, you took away the 
power, then you gave it back. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
decline to yield further. I yielded to 
the gentleman to ask a question. I will 
answer his question in due time. I do 
not want to take up valuable time others 
may desire to use. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Are not their arsenals 
capable of being renovated so as to pro- 
duce weapons? 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman know that the metropolitan 
papers carried a complete outline of all 
the foreign air bases a few weeks ago? 

Mr. RICHARDS. No, they did not 
carry a full and complete outline. I do 
not mean to infer that the newspapers 
are intentionally inaccurate but some- 
times the facts, as they report them, are 
wrong. The other day, while the mu- 
tual security bill was still in commit- 
tee, one of the metropolitan papers said 
that the funds in the bill had been cut 
$1,000,000,000. As the House can see, 
that was wrong. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am re- 
ferring to our air base locations. They 
were all printed in the paper. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I think if the gen- 
tleman will look at the list to which he 
refers, he will find a long list of air base 
locations—in the United States; I do 
not think he will find any mention of 
bases in any foreign countries. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Last summer I was 
over there for our committee studying 
the military assistance program. The 
very fact that those little countries like 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, and so forth, 
know that we have entered into a solemn 
agreement to protect them in case of at- 
tack has given them the courage to 
spend their money for arms and to make 
themselves as strong as they can; and 
I want to say further that every one of 
those countries is spending as much on 
the defense of their countries in pro- 
portion to their national wealth as is 
the United States of America. 

Mr. RICHARDS. There is no doubt 
about that at all. 

Mr, JOHNSON. They are that much 
better prepared if trouble arises. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It is hard to realize 
the great moral uplift it has given to 
them. Before the First World War and 
likewise before the Second World War 
our efforts were directed at avoiding in- 
volvement. Today the situation is dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. One of 
the purposes of the Marshall Plan was 
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to stop the encroachment of communism, 
which was done to a great degree. I 
wish to ask the Chairman with refer- 
ence to these eligibility rules the con- 
dition that prevails over there now as to 
inflation and low wages, which is used 
as propaganda by the Communists; is 
there anything in these eligibility rules 
that is to be construed that all those 
nations must do something about their 
economic situation? 

Mr. RICHARDS. They are already 
exerting a strenuous effort. The living 
standards of the people have not been 
raised over-all, These countries are 
trying to improve wage and other con- 
ditions at home. In the requirements 
written in this bill we are trying to en- 
courage our friends to improve those 
conditions wherever possible, consistent 
with the whole effort of the rearmament 
program. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I cannot yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I suggest to 
the gentleman that when he seeks recog- 
nition he address the Chair? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I did, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself seven additional minutes. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken too much time already but 
I want to emphasize again the basis 
upon which this bill is presented. One 
of my very dear friends and an able 
Member of this Congress said when the 
$56,000,000,000 bill was up for consid- 
eration: “Time is short; war is inevita- 
ble.” I do not agree. I believe with 
General Eisenhower that if we can get 
one or two more years, the chance of 
war—started by the Communist coun- 
tries—is very greatly reduced. But, re- 
member, if we are not going to have war 
with Russia we must—and right now— 
continue to bolster the military and eco- 
nomic effort of friendly countries in 
other parts of the world. It will be the 
cheapest money we ever spent. 

Let me repeat another point. About 
six-sevenths of this money is for mili- 
tary aid, most of it for end items. If 
any part of the funds in this bill is to 
be cut—and this is my solemn convic- 
tion—less harm will be done by simply 
taking the bull by the horns and cutting 
out the military aid. 

But the House is not going to do that. 
The House knows full well that we need 
these people by our side; that there is 
no use of having raw troops marching 
about Europe without tanks, guns, and 
ammunition in support. The military 
forces must be real, effective fighting 
units. It is not the number but the 
quality that counts. f 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, let us first remember 
what this is all about. It is about how 
to meet the grim and deadly world-wide 
threat of Godless, ruthless communism, 
and the reason I will not spend too much 
time discussing that threat today is be- 
cause I believe you all understand that 
threat now, and the only question is 
how best to meet it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this mutual 
security program for military, economic, 
and technical assistance to four regions 
in the world. 

I was for ECA in 1948—temporary, 
emergency economic aid to those who 
help themselves, and each other, and us. 
I was sort of Republican House floor 
manager for the ERP. It has succeeded 
beyond our original hopes and promises 
in bringing about recovery in Europe. 
But times have changed—and so has 
ECA. 

I was for military assistance to Europe 
before President Truman was. I tried 
to get it in the ERP bill in 1948, but 
could not get administration support 
for it. 

I was for technical assistance—export 
of American “know-how,” and helped 
write the technical aid provisions in the 
Smith-Mundt bill passed in the Eightieth 
Congress, long before President Truman 
made his point 4 speech in 1949. 

I was for the package approach, 
bringing all our foreign-aid programs 
together, in 1948, when the administra- 
tion and its columnists and commenta- 
tors were against it, and said it was to 
delay and confuse, and the Eightieth 
Congress put through a package bill, in- 
cluding the Marshall plan, on time. The 
and the House 
passed it March 31. 

PRESENTATION 


When I was asked, over 7 months ago, 
about a package approach for foreign 
aid this year, I approved. Presentation 
was delayed, however, for nearly 6 
months, and the hearings on this bill 
were the worst I have ever witnessed in 
13 years in Congress, confused, poorly 
organized, not coordinated. It became 
evident that the lack of coherence in the 
presentation was symptomatic of the 
organizational confusion in foreign-aid 
planning and execution. 

THE ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL 


The President and Secretary Acheson 
urged that this organizational mon- 
strosity be continued. 

First. ECA was to be made permanent, 

Second. The head man over military 
and economic assistance was to be three 
layers down in the State Department, 
“exercising responsibility for the Gov- 
ernment as a whole,” to quote the Execu- 
tive memorandum. 

Third, technical aid, point 4, was to 
continue to be in the State Department, 
separate from ECA, which had its own 
technical-aid program. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

What the committee did has already 
been sketched out for you. I want to 
pay my tribute to our chairman and our 
staff, who did a great job. Our new 
chairman is able, independent, fair, and 
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square, a very tactful but tough Amer- 
ican. He is an extremely stubborn man. 
He is so stubborn he even claims at times 
that I am stubborn, just to show you 
what I mean. 

Anyhow, under his leadership, and 
with the committee and staff working 
night and day, we drafted the committee 
bill. It is strictly home-made. It may 
have its faults, but it is an example of 
legislating by legislators instead of by 
experts from the departments. Far from 
“rubber-stamping” the administration 
proposals, we simply stamped on some of 
them. We weighed and considered all 
the suggestions that come to us from 
any source, but the final product is truly 
a committee bill. 

Instead of the administration pro- 
posal, the committee bill provides: 

First, ECA is to wind up Tune 30, 1952, 
as per schedule set by the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Second, a new organization is created 
under a Mutual Security Administrator, 
with independent status, to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, along with his deputy. Some 
people say this amounts to creating a 
second Secretary of State, but they are 
wrong. We already have two Secretaries 
of State, two advisers on foreign affairs 
to the President, Secretary Acheson and 
Mr. Harriman, who has a growing office 
around him that numbers now about 19. 
So the new Administrator would at best 
or worst be only one of three. The ad- 
ministration feels that, for guidance on 
foreign affairs, two is company but three 
is a crowd. We did not follow this 
thinking. 

I happen to look forward to the day 
when we will have all our nonmilitary 
foreign affairs concentrated in one for- 
eign affairs department, whether it is 
called the State Department or not, in- 
stead of having 43 agencies involved in 
foreign affairs as we have at present, 
according to the Brookings Institution. 
But we can never do this under the State 
Department as presently constituted for 
two reasons: In the first place, they in- 
herit the Hull tradition of not wanting 
to be an operating department. In the 
second place, the public does not want 
the present State Department to operate 

more. 

In 1944 I offered an amendment put- 
ting the lend-lease administrator under 
the State Department. It was adopted 
by a teller vote. Secretary Hull’s Assist- 
ant Secretary Acheson got busy and got 
the House to defeat the amendment on 
a roll call. I shall never vote again to 
put an operating agency under Mr. 
Acheson. 

Third, we provided that, after his ap- 
pointment, this new Administrator picks 
his own help. The present staff of these 
organizations cannot be blanketed in on 
him. We recognized that ECA has be- 
come just another agency, with the 
second team playing most of the posi- 
tions. Practically no one except those 
connected with the present ECA and 
MDAP organizations praised their pres- 
ent administration. We did not want 
these 14,541 people forced on this new 
man. We even hope he can get along 
with less. 
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This personnel breakdown is as fol- 
lows: 


Agency a Overseas | Total 
BOR cl! Loi 311 4,326 
3, 275 
MDA. 5,554 3, 194 8,748 
Point 4 619 848 1,467 
Total 7,224 7,317 14,541 


1 United States. 

2 Alien. 

In 1948 we authorized ECA to obtain 
a limited number of personnel exempt 
from civil service at salaries ranging up 
to $15,000, because we felt they needed 
high-grade men in a hurry. In July 
1948 these superdupers numbered 10; in 
December 1948 they numbered 18. In 
April 1951, with their big job in Europe 
almost finished, the number of super- 
dupers was 43. It is our hope that the 
new Administrator may be able to do 
the job with a few less than that. 

Fourth, we provided that point 4 is to 
go out of the State Department and into 
the new organization. We hope this 
will avoid rivalry, duplication, and con- 
fusion between our various technical 
assistance programs. 

Fifth, we provided that the mutual 
security program must be reviewed, both 
for authorization and appropriation, 
every year, and the whole thing termi- 
nates in 3 years, June 30, 1954. 

We cut the amount $651,250,000. We 
provided, by adopting three amendments 
I offered, that not less than 20 percent 
of economic aid, or about $320,000,000 
must be in loans, pay-back money, and 
not less than $500,000,000 in counterpart 
funds from economic aid must be used 
exclusively for military production, and 
earmarked $55,000,000, taking it out of 
title I to promote production over the 
world of strategic materials in which the 
United States is deficient. These three 
limitations on grant aid, or give-away 
money, amount to $875,000,000. 

Of course, we may still spend this 
amount, but the United States will be 
getting a very definite return in repay- 
ment or security. If we add to this the 
$651,250,000 cut, the reduction in author- 
ization of the kind of spending that was 
proposed would amount to $1,526,250,000. 

THE RIGHT AMOUNT? 


That leaves $6,322,500,000 authorized 
on the basis originally requested. Is that 
the right amount? I am not sure. I 
have told you what I thought of the hear- 
ings. As our committee report says on 
page 15, the country-by-country testi- 
mony was unsatisfactory, fragmentary, 
and secret. The whole basis for eco- 
nomic aid was on guess-estimates based 
on projected balances of payments, and 
we were given secret tables where we 
were informed plus means minus and 
minus means plus. You will find an ex- 
planation of these secret tables in the 
hearings. We never received, as in for- 
mer years, a statement of what each 
country needed from the dollar area or 
what the ECA intended to do with the 
money. On their over-all nonsecret 
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figures, there were discrepancies. For 
instance, Mr. Richard M. Bissell, Jr., 
Deputy Administrator of ECA, in his 
estimate of increased dollar imports 
needed for Europe this year—a most im- 
portant item—made three mistakes and 
finally wound up by saying “$500,000,- 
000 was a mistaken figure.” Look at 
the hearings on page 1267 and see what 
he really meant. I have not yet been 
able to find out. 

In our committee report on page 15, 
there are estimates of eight to nine bil- 
lion in proposed NATO defense budgets 
for the fiscal year 1952. What we did 
was simply to combine two separate es- 
timates which we received, which were 
nearly $1,000,000,000 apart. 

General Scott, Director of the Office 
of Military Assistance in the Defense De- 
partment, could not bring himself around 
to answer what “excess” equipment the 
armed services expected to have on hand. 
Although he was asking authority to dis- 
pose of an additional $450,000,000 of it— 
hearings, page 711. The answer was sent 
up 4 days later—hearings, page 702. 
General Scott gave us figures on ship- 
ments of military materials which were 
different from any we had received. We 
wanted to know how much stuff had got- 
ten over there because the European na- 
tions have, perhaps justly, been dis- 
couraged because they hear of the vast 
appropriations by Congress, and do not 
see the stuff being shipped into Europe. 

Only $833,733,742 had been paid out 
of the Treasury for military aid up to 
June 30, 1951, out of $5,794,300,000 ap- 
propriated for the purpose by Congress. 
We wanted to find out how much had 
been shipped. General Scott gave us 


figures that varied from what we had 


heard. Mr. O'Hara, Budget Officer of 
Foreign Programs, from the Defense De- 
partment, in order to straighten this 
out, said on July 20 that the amount of 
shipments for June was $400,000,000— 
hearings, page 724. We found later 
that the correct figure was $108,400,000. 
Here was a misguess of $291,000,000 in 
1 month’s shipment. Time and again 
it was obvious that the witnesses either 
did not know or would not tell about 
their program. Although there were 
usually 12 to 20 departmental people in 
the hearing room, Army, Navy, Air Force, 
State Department, ECA, and so forth, 
we often could not get answers to simple, 
fundamental questions from anyone 
present. I, therefore, cannot defend all 
the details of this program. I do not 
think the committee amounts in the bill 
are sacred. On the other hand, I doubt 
whether anyone outside the committee 
here on the floor knows as much about 
the program as we do. I have noticed 
that it is always easier to cut a program 
you know nothing about. I think that 
we ought to go cautiously about cutting 
limitations in this authorization bill, and 
leave the Appropriations Committee a 
little work to do, when the program 
comes before them. 

I do know this, however. Military 
assistance to those who will fight on our 
side in this struggle with communism 
is sound economy. In our big $56,000,- 
000,000 appropriation of last week, we 
had $20,000,000,000 for the Army. We 
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have a ground force of 1,500,000 men. 
The $7,800,000,000 program proposed in 
this bill together with what other nations 
will do for themselves will put 3,000,000 
equipped men in the field. That means 
for about $20,000,000,000 in round fig- 
ures, we will get 1,500,000 American 
ground forces ready to fight, and for 
$7,800,000,000 we will have 3,000,000 men 
of other nations overseas ready to fight 
for their country in our common strug- 
gle against the common foe. 

Mr. Chairman, for 2 years I have kept 
asking myself about NATO, have they 
got a plan? A practical plan for defense 
against Russian aggression now and 
later? After hearing General Gruen- 
ther and the others, I believe they have 
a plan that will work. Have these other 
nations the will to fight? I think so. 
I know that without arms and without 
a plan, they will not fight. When we 
give them arms and a plan, we help to 
create the will to fight. 

I know that economic aid for military 
production abroad is economy for us, 
compared to producing it all here and 
sending it over. If the French can make 
a bazooka out of $15 worth of materials 
and it costs us $75 to make one, we had 
better help them make bazookas for 
themselves. 

I know that technical aid, if wisely 
planned, is action for making friends for 
America that is more effective than 
words about. America over the radio or 
in print, and it is no more costly than 
the Voice of America program. 

A lot of Members have been planning 
all year to balance their own voting 
budgets by voting against foreign aid. 
This may prove embarrassing. I re- 
member a reversal of votes on military 
aid right after Korea. If an attack 
somewhere else occurs during the present 
year, another reversal of votes may be 
hard to explain. We need a foreign- 
aid program of the proper size to be 
effective. We cannot rely on other 
countries to fight communism without 
our help, and no one of you should rely 
on other Members of Congress to vote 
the necessary help. 8 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman a question a moment ago to 
clear up a point, but I did not get a 
chance. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY ] asked the chairman 
if there was anything in this bill that 
would require those countries over there, 
in substance, to raise their standard of 
living, to pay increased wages, and so on. 
Is there anything in this bill that would 
permit directives to be issued or strings 
tied to this that would require the econ- 
omy of those recipient countries to pay 
better wages and improve conditions? 

Mr. VORYS. No. We are up against 
the proposition that we are dealing with 
independent sovereign nations, and we 
can suggest and push and coax, or make 
conditions on our aid, but there are a 
lot of things that we cannot require. 
That is the situation we are in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, the 
blunt fact is that the United States no 
longer finds its own security within its 
own borders. This bill not only brings 
forcefully home to us that security is in- 
divisible but that our responsibilities and 
problems as a Nation are here for a long 
stay. The strength and will of our 
allies and the aggressiveness of our foes 
are conditions that we must recognize. 
We must so act and conduct ourselves 
that all potential foes will realize that 
they cannot defeat us. This type of 
strength is the greatest deterrent to war. 
We should not underestimate ourselves 
nor allow the possible ending of the 
Korean conflict to lull us into slumber- 
land about the prospects and needs of 
the immediate future. 

We are dealing with a relentless and 
calculating foe, a foe which never lets up 
in the pursuit of its aims and which 
utilizes every fresh crisis as a screen to 
mask the next aggression. 

When we headed off the Communist 
threat in Greece and Turkey and set in 
movement measures which ultimately 
became the North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ganization, Russia, in order to prevent 
this consolidation, probed for new points 
of attack. 

Only a short time ago American eyes 
were wholly fixed on Berlin where the 
magnificent airlift succeeded in break- 
ing the Russian blockade of the German 
capital. Our concern over this imperti- 
nent misuse of Russian power blinded us 
to what was going on in China. When 
the Security Council finally settled the 
German crisis, we awoke to the fact that 
400,000,000 Chinese were under Commu- 
nist domination. 

Since mid-1950 our country’s attention 
has been focused upon Korea. The in- 
vasion of the southern portion of that 
peninsula by northern troops revealed 
our own plight. We found ourselves 
relatively defenseless and faced the 
urgent need of rearmament. With al- 
most no hesitation, we .sent armed 
forces to spearhead the United Nations 
forces to meet the unprecedented chal- 
lenge. And what was Russia doing 
meanwhile? Using Chinese and other 
local armies, she absorbed Tibet, threat- 
ened Nepal, fanned rebellion in Burma, 
Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and Indochina; 
while a Communist-led party in Iran 
threatens the whole Middle East. 

Nor is this all. While Russia is our 
immediate enemy, the whole world bal- 
ance is in a precarious state. The fact 
is that we are living, not in a moment 
of crisis, but in an age of crisis. During 
the last 50 year, there has hardly been 
a day without warfare—somewhere or 
other. Therefore we should adjust our 
minds to this and not regard the present 
situation as an interruption to our nor- 
mal peaceful existence. We should live 
expecting crises, and be prepared to meet 
them. 

We have a global problem on our 
hands. And it is heartening to know 
that—even belatedly—we are formulat- 
ing a global policy to deal with it. Let 
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us count our successes where we can. 
The Kremlin has not entirely monopo- 
lized the initiative. Our own Congress 
has a considerable record of action be- 
hind it. A swift glance at all the steps 
we have already taken may embolden us 
to proceed even further. 

Only 10 years ago the Uni States 
could be counted the world’s hermit, 
many of us convinced that international 
affairs were none of our business. To- 
day we have fashioned, or find ourselves 
parties to, nearly a dozen instruments of 
common defense. 

First. We strengthened our relations 
with Canada and created the Organiza- 
tion of American States in our imme- 
diate hemisphere. 

Second. We built the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Greece, Turkey, 
West Germany, Yugoslavia, and Spain 
can be considered military associates. 

Third. In the Far East we are prepar- 
ing a pact with Japan. 

Fourth. A watertight American-Phil- 
ippine understanding. 

Fifth. A unilateral promise to share 
the defense, along with Nationalist 
China, of the island of Formosa. 

Sixth. Pacific security treaty with 
Australia and New Zedland, not yet 
signed or ratified. 

Seventh. A sort of partnership in the 
United Nations guaranty to defend South 
Korea. 

Eighth. In addition, the United States 
has approved the efforts of President 
Quirino, of the Philippines, to create 
an Asian defense pact with like-minded 
countries, such as Viet Nam, Siam, 
Burma, Free Malaya, India, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia, if they so choose. 

Ninth. Furthermore, the United States 
is directly aiding the French Union— 
French and Viet Namese together—to 
defend Indochina, is arming Siam, and 
would presumably assist the British in 
Malaya in case of outside attack. 

This network of commitments and re- 
sponsibilities has still not been entirely 
implemented. It is not yet militarily 
adequate. There remains plenty of 
work still to do, for it is more than ever 
evident that the U. S. S. R. can at any 
time or at any point around the globe 
launch an attack against some free coun- 
try, either from within or from without, 
or from both. Most of us have come to 
know that danger to one is danger to all. 
Hence, there is urgent need for the pres- 
ent security bill. 

Our Nation has to keep in mind always 
the peculiar position of the United States 
as the one great source of military, po- 
litical, and economic strength for the 
entire free world. 

Because of our geographical position 
and interests in both the Northern and 
Western Hemispheres and between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, we must keep 
in balance our policies as to Europe, Asia, 
and the Americas, We cannot separate 
our world relations and responsibilities 
and treat them separately from one an- 
other. A commitment in one area must 
not be permitted to endanger our ca- 
pacity to act in others. 

We cannot unilaterally promise each 
nation and each segment of the globe 
that we will defend it without getting in 
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return its promise to help us when nec- 
essary. Since defense, moreover, is glo- 
bal in scale, we must have commitments 
from those with whom we are allied to 
help us in the other areas of the world. 

The proposed bill is more truly re- 
ciprocal than many so-called reciprocal 
agreements. Section 508 of H. R. 5113 
definitely sets out the conditions which 
we expect our allies to fulfill. These are 
not onerous. There is no reason why 
they should not be fulfilled in order to 
strengthen the security of the United 
States, the free world, and make possible 
the promotion and maintenance of 
world peace. Those countries receiving 
assistance in order to further military 
effort should have no objection to agree- 
ing as follows: 

First. Fulfill the military obligations 
which it has assumed under multilateral 
or bilateral agreements or treaties to 
which the United States is a party; 

Second. Make, consistent with its po- 
litical stability, the full contribution per- 
mitted by its manpower, resources, fa- 
cilities, and general economic condition 
to the development and maintenance of 
its own defensive strength and the de- 
fensive strength of the free world; and 

Third. Adopt all reasonable military, 
economic, and security measures which 
may be needed to develop its defense ca- 
pacities and to insure the effective utili- 
zation of the economic and military as- 
sistance provided by the United States. 

The same conditions should not be 
applied to those nations receiving only 
economic or technical assistance. How- 
ever, I am sure that every such nation 
will not hesitate to assist in the security 
of the United States and the promotion 
of international understanding and good 
will, the maintenance of world peace, 
and eliminating causes of international 
tension. 

This aid is not a gratuity. We should 
never forget how much we stand to ben- 
efit by it. We are not playing Santa 
Claus, or planning a crusade to save 
other peoples. We are saving ourselves 
by accepting the cold fact that it is bet- 
ter to defend our own territory as far 
away as possible. 

This is surely more logical than post- 
poning our defense until bombs begin 
dropping on Hartford, Detroit, or Wash- 
ington. 

First. The proposed bill aims first at 
building up military strength. Truce 
talks in Korea have proved once again 
that we can only successfully negotiate 
from strength. Any unpreparedness or 
weakness is an invitation to more ag- 
gression. If we want to sit down to talk 
with Stalin we have to hold a very 
strong hand. 

Second. Secondly, the bill aims at or- 
ganization not only of our productive 
might but that of Europe. Much of our 
aid to our associates will consist of ma- 
tériel and training. We can turn out 
war goods somewhat better than they 
can, and General Eisenhower's efforts to 
create a unified European army with 
standardized weapons and equipment 
will lighten the task for our highly de- 
veloped mass production. But in appro- 
priating this great amount we should 
realize that dollars alone are no deiense, 
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Unspent money will not increase our war 
potential. The sum we vote must be 
translated into tanks and planes and 
guns and men to use them before it can 
be considered effective. At the present 
time, in my judgment, we should be 
pushing our defense needs way ahead of 
our civilian needs, and we should be 
urging Europe to do the same. Time 
presses. We should aim at reaching our 
peak of production as soon as possible, 
not 2 years hence. Do not let us hide 
behind the excuse that existing models 
can be improved. Every model can al- 
ways be bettered. But we cannot afford 
to be perfectionists; we need those guns 
now. Once we have them, when we feel 
relatively safe, then we can level off and 
begin to think about increasing civilian 
commodities. 

Not to do this is to talk like a globalist, 
but to act as an isolationist. We know 
that our national security is bound up 
with the security of the rest of the world. 
Europe and Asia are both threatened. 
If they were attacked they could be 
overrun before our help—at its present 
rate of production—could get into the 
field. What we need is more strength in 
being. 

While the United States once again 
becomes the arsenal of democracy, it 
would be sheer folly to overlook the mil- 
lions of stalwart men who inhabit the 
still-free countries. Outside the United 
States is a pool of military power which, 
if we can but succeed in increasing its 
potential, will outmatch that of Russia 
and her satellites. Together with us, 
these peoples still wield almost 70 per- 
cent of the world’s potential strength. 
This we should utilize, and make it real 
and actual. 

We can buy abroad more defense for 
less money. European and Asian armies 
cost less per division than American. 
And European-made matériel can be 
produced for less, too. This bill, in its 
economic phases, encourages defense 
production abroad. In Asia, by giving 
arms to Indochinese, Siamese, and 
Japanese, we are creating local defense 
in areas where it is inadvisable to com- 
mit our own Armed Forces. We are 
preparing second-string teams to match 
1120 second- string teams of Stalin's satel- 

tes. 

Third. Finally the present act aims at 
strengthening the will of our associates. 
It will be a powerful builder of morale. 

One of our great problems is the exer- 
cise of wisdom and patience in bringing 
our allies along toward strength and at 
the same time making sure that they do 
not lose all independence of action 
through lack of will. All the present 
evidence is to the effect that this prob- 
lem is on its way to solution. 

I know that world leadership is none 
of our seeking. We did not wantit. But 
we have accepted it, and we must cease 
dismaying those on whose help we have 
to count. A bill such as the one we are 
discussing—bringing together, as it does, 
our various foreign-aid programs—vwill 
dispel the doubts of those who should be 
our unwavering partners. The proposed 
aid is both military and economic. 
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It is necessary to spend on both levels, 
for we are forced to consider problems 
of international economic development 
even while we are primarily concerned 
with national security. 

So far we have, in large part, concen- 
trated on economic aid, and principally 
to Europe. There the Marshall plan 
goals have been substantially achieved, 
and we can count on intervention a suc- 
cess. This plan was not a purely al- 
truistic undertaking. No country can 
afford to forget its own interests. We 
should be doing less than our duty if we 
overlooked ours. Our concern over Eu- 
rope’s recovery was not merely to reha- 
bilitate these countries, but to restore 
to solvency our own very good custo- 
mers. 

We would indeed be blind if we failed 
to recognize the volatile awakening of 
the Asiatic peoples. The problems of the 
world’s hunger, increased population, 
ignorance of agricultural production, the 
drive to economic nationalism, and the 
draining away of resources must be spurs 
to our action. These vast millions of 
people are a potential force which may be 
constructive or disruptive depending in 
large measure on how we handle not only 
the menace of Soviet imperialism but 
world cooperation and rehabilitation. 

Now our economic aid is needed to de- 
velop living standards in Asia, again not 
as a humanitarian gesture—this is no do- 
gooder scheme—but as a matter of sound 
business and national self-interest. Let 
us look at the facts. 

There is a definite relationship of our 
national security to international de- 
velopment. The United States with 6 
percent of the world’s population, and 7 
percent of the land area, before the last 
war produced one-third of the world’s 
manufactured goods and one-third of the 
raw materials. This balance has been 
displaced so that today, while we pro- 
duce 50 percent of the world’s manufac- 
turing capacity our raw material produc- 
tion still remains at one-third. Our 
present plans call for an increase of more 
than 20 percent of our manufacturing 
capacity by 1953. Where is the raw ma- 
terial to come from? We need raw ma- 
terials to supply our expanding produc- 
tion. Seventy-three percent of strategic 
and critical materials such as copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, manganese, cobalt, nickel, 
bauxite, natural rubber, wool, and others 
come from the so-called underdeveloped 
areas. We depend on mutual coopera- 
tion for the very life of our Nation. So 
primitive are the methods used in agri- 
cultural and resource development 
throughout the world that the sources 
of supply are inefficient, insufficient, and 
expensive. If we can help them with 
improved methods and simple machinery 
in order to allow them to produce more 
skillfully we are serving our own ends 
by helping them and in so doing we do 
not have to fear the future competition 
of cheap labor. It is our labor which is 
cheap, not theirs. Production under our 
efficient technology so far outstrips that 
of the industrial beginner that we do not 
have to fear and hinder their develop- 
ment. In the Asian wheat fields and 
rice paddies it takes 20 men to do what 
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a single American farmer does so that 
their wheat costs much more in the 
world market than an American farm- 


er's wheat. 


And as we spread economic develop- 
ment through the world we shall be cre- 
ating a vast body of consumers who will 
begin to take up the slack of some of our 
own prodigious output, if, and when, ulti- 
mately, peace comes. We must think of 
the voracious appetite of our own indus- 
trial plant. And we shall find, as we 
found in Europe decades ago that the 
more a continent develops itself indus- 
trially, the better a customer of ours it 
becomes. It is a comforting thought 
that we can contribute very definitely 
to the defeat of communism and at the 
same time provide a solution for a prob- 
lem that is bound to plague us in the 
future. 

The point 4 program will not only 
transform the economies of backward 
countries. It offers something concrete 
for America. It gives us opportunities 
for showing the peoples of Asia what 
Americans are really like, what our 
real intentions are. The insidious 
charges of capitalistic materialism will 
wither away once we show that under 
our free-enterprise system we are will- 
ing -to work along with them, live with 
them on their level, get to know them as 
human beings. It will provide tasks— 
and glorious tasks for our young men and 
women. So many of them crave a cre- 
ative outlet for youthful idealism, and 
would gladly dedicate a year or two in 
this service to civilization. 

There are those who imagine that eco- 
nomic aid alone would have been enough 
to meet the threat of communism. But 
on this score we must reexamine our 
premises. Admittedly communism 
thrives on want and misery. But want 
and misery alone would never have 
brought us to the present sad pass. It 
is primarily the Red armies, not the ex- 
ploited masses that have spread Com- 
munist tryanny. Raising living stand- 
ards alone does not stop communism. ~ 

Furthermore, we should understand 
that in certain cases, and notably in 
Europe, economic aid can no longer 
raise standards unless there is military 
security as well. Runaway capital is not 
going to return to a house on fire. If 
brought back, it will not be invested. 
Men are not going to work harded for the 
sake of a future that, in view of the Red 
hordes poised on their frontier, they 
find it difficult to believe in. 

At present, both in Europe and Asia, 
military security must bolster economic 
improvements. Ultimately both must 
come out of the increased productivity 
of these continents. A relatively small 
increase in the per capita output of 
European workers could bring an annual 
total production to a hundred billion 
dollars more than at present, Out of 
this extra hundred billion dollars Europe 
could not only raise the standard of ill- 
paid workers but could arm herself 
amply at the same time. Yet until this 
is accomplished, we shall have to fill 
some of the breach. 

Gentlemen, it is said that we have no 
foreign policy; and sometimes our hesi- 
tations and apparent contradiction seem 
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to justify this view. Yet it is essentially 
false. Since 1946-47 we have developed 
one of the boldest foreign policies ever 
undertaken by any country. 

Against an adversary aiming at world 
domination we have moved steadily to- 
ward world-wide defense. Not because 
of any global mania on the part of our 
leaders. But because we refused to see 
the world power balance shifted to our 
detriment, to a point where not only we 
should be compelled to succumb or fight, 
but where we could no longer be sure of 
final victory. 

We have acted in sheer self defense. 

Yet, in the long run no purely de- 
fensive policy is good enough to win 
with. We must aim not only at saving 
what is still ours to save, but at solidify- 
ing the doubtful areas and eventually 
liberating all those peoples upon whom 
outside communism has been imposed. 

To succeed in this, we must not only 
accept and strengthen allies wherever 
they emerge, but we must set ourselves 
for the long hard pull at home. No mat- 
ter how much we may kid ourselves— 
one thing is certain. We are not going 
to be able to do it cheaply or easily. 

But material sacrifices alone are still 
not going to be enough. Asa people we 
shall have to concentrate our attention, 
our energy, our genius, our capacity for 
free cooperation on the major task be- 
fore us—and keep them there. We shall 
have to put the saving of our country 
and our freedom above all other pursuits 
and personal matters. Above all we 
must be prepared to persist, undeterred 
by small successes or failure, month 
after month, year after year, until we 
reach our goal. 

That goal is not military victory. We 
seek to achieve our ends without any 
third world war. We seek a world that 
is no longer an armed camp living under 
the menace of atomic extinction. A 
world of material benefits, yes. But 
above all where the accomplishments 
of the spirit can flouirsh as never before. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to 
take the time to answer some of the 
questions that have been raised so far in 
the debate on the rule and in the 
committee. 

The first question I would like to an- 
swer is the one just raised by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. COLMER]. The Marshall plan has 
not resulted in raising the living stand- 
ards of the average worker in the Euro- 
pean countries. This is a potential dis- 
aster, it would seem to me, because there 
is not any sense in sending guns over to 
Europe if we end up finding Communists 
behind the guns instead of the people 
who dislike communism. 

I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] that this bill 
does not allow something to be done in 
the economic field. Section 508-3 of 
this bill specifically provides that those 
countries enter into agreements with the 
United States in which they provide to 
adopt all reasonable military, economic, 
and security measures which may be 
needed to develop its defense activities 
and to insure effective utilization of the 
economic and military assistance pro- 
vided by the United States. 
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It would seem to me, I would say to 
the gentleman, that if you break down 
the spirit and the will of the great 
masses of people all over the world, you 
are hurting the military efforts of this 
program and hurting the security of the 
United States. I think the time has 
arrived to put some mutuality into this 
program and to make sure that these 
European countries undertake some tax 
reforms, that they undertake to reform 
some of their wage schedules, to make 
sure that some of the funds we are giving 
trickles down to the great masses of peo- 
ple in Europe, and to try to see that 
their living standards are not completely 
snowed under by the steam roller of mili- 
tary production. I think, I would say to 
the gentleman, that that is provided in 
section 508-3 of this bill. 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s answering that question, but do 
I understand now that under this bill the 
Administrator can tie strings to these 
loans, grants, or whatever they may be 
called, that will require those people of 
those countries to handle their economy 
any differently from what they want to? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. There seems to be 
some misunderstanding concerning the 
nature and purposes of the recently an- 
nounced production assistance drive 
which ECA is starting in Europe. Spe- 
cifically, it is reported that some people 
are concerned that ECA is proposing to 
interfere in an unwarranted manner in 
the domestic affairs of the European 
countries by trying to force private con- 
cerns to raise wages, whether or not their 
financial position could support the 
increased charges, 

This sort of action is not at all what 
ECA has in mind. What they are pro- 
posing to do is, through a stepped-up 
technical-assistance program, to make 
a greatly intensified attack on low pro- 
ductivity and inefficient methods in the 
participating countries. ECA’s experi- 
ence in Europe has indicated that there 
are great potentialities in this area 
which, if properly developed, can bring 
about a very substantial increase in total 
production. If these potentialities can 
be realized, the increased production will 
materially strengthen the economic base 
of the participating countries. This 
would enable them to carry more readily 
the increased military burdens they are 
assuming and to do so without a serious 
decline in the standards of living of their 
people, which would increase the danger 
of internal Communist subversion. 

It is important that the benefits flow- 
ing from this program be spread as 
widely as possible so that the increased 
production and efficiency will produce 
not only higher profits for owners of 
business, but also higher wages for 
workers and lower prices for consumers. 
This is especially true because one of the 
great weaknesses in certain of the Euro- 
pean countries has been the fact that 
high prees and low wages place many of 
the lower-income groups in very diffi- 
cult circumstances and thus make them 
highly susceptible to Communist propa- 
ganda. 

ECA is, therefore, working in coopera- 
tion with the governments, manage- 
ment, and labor in the participating 
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countries to attempt to achieve both 
higher production and greater efficiency 
and also an adequate spreading of the 
benefits which will flow from this 


program. 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate that and 
I do not want to take too much of the 
gentleman’s time, and he is very gener- 
ous about it, but does the gentleman 
think that we should pursue that policy 
of telling these people how they have 
got to manage their economy? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. To a certain ex- 
tent, yes; and I will give the gentleman 
an example. 

Mr. COLMER. Then, do we not lay 
ourselves liable to the same charges that 
we make against the Communists, 
against the Socialists, and others? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not think so, I 
may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. I think it is a very 
wrong policy. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Permit me to point 
out that the Bell report came out last 
year indicating the almost complete eco- 
nomic and financial disintegration of 
the Philippine economy. The United 
States is vitally interested in keeping 
the Philippines a going concern. Be- 
cause of our great responsibility in the 
Philippines we are pledged, and we have 
agreed, to give substantial aid and will 
in the future. But because of the dis- 
integration of their fiscal policy, their 
economic policy, their tax policy, the 
Philippines were about ready to dis- 
integrate. The Bell Commission con- 
ducted a study, and made certain rec- 
ommendations. That does not mean 
holding a club over these nations, but we 
are telling them that we can expect and 
do expect that if the taxpayers of the 
United States pay out of their taxes and 
our funds enough money to get these 
programs going, the least we can expect 
is certain tax reforms to make sure that 
those nations which are able will agree 
to pay their fair share of keeping the 
military and economic policies of those 
nations going. 

It is not a question of telling a nation 
what type of government it has got to 
have; because I will be frank with the 
gentleman, we contemplate in this bill 
helping every conceivable type of gov- 
ernment. You have Tito in Yugoslavia, 
a Communist at one end of the line, and 
you have Franco of Spain at the other; 
in between you have Socialist England, 
you have monarchies, you have democ- 
racies, you have Socialistic governments. 
The United States has cot to recognize 
these diversities all over the world. It 
is not a question of telling a nation 
what kind of government it has to have, 
but an expectation that they will under- 
take reasonable means to make sure that 
they have a viable, going government 
that will keep their own nation on an 
even keel while they are building up 
their own defenses—and the security of 
the United States too. 

Mr. COLMER, One more question, if 
the gentleman will permit, on that point: 
Specifically, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania was interested in knowing, as I 
got it, whether there were to be wage 
reforms, and so forth; and I got the im- 
pression from the chairman’s answer 
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that there were. I make the point, 
whether rightly.or wrongly, that this 
country has no right to tell these other 
countries how they shall manage their 
economy; and to do so we lay ourselves 
liable to all kinds of charges of dictator- 
ship, and imperialism, and what have 
you. : 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I may say to the 
gentleman, and anyone who has studied 
the subject will tell him the same, that 
this country will continue to exercise its 
responsibilities in a nonimperialistic 
way in one of complete cooperation and 
agreement for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

I would say to the gentleman as long 
as I have sufficient time, and if more is 
yielded to me, I would like to explain 
various phases of this bill where ques- 
tions have been raised and there were 
a number of questions. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I wanted to ask a 
question at this point. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Suppose I try to con- 
clude with some of the other questions 
first and then I will come back to the 
gentleman from Michigan and take up 
his question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question on this 
very point? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No, because I have 
just refused to yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa later if I have time. 

A question has been raised about sec- 
tion 513, the functions of the Secretary 
of State. It was said that you, meaning 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, have set 
up an administrator. Why section 513 
where you say that— 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 


construed to infringe upon the powers or 
functions of the Secretary of State. 


I say to the membership of the House 
that section 513 cannot be read by itself. 
Turn to section 503 of the bill, which 
sets up the principle that we are ope- 
rating a coordinate system. This bill 
puts certain duties on the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator. I think that all of us 
in this House are responsible enough 
individuals to realize that when we are 
talking today about great principles and 
setting up an organization to handle 
them you cannot interpret it in the text 
of the personality of a Secretary of 
State that you may or may not like. 

We are today passing a basic law that 
will apply to a President in 1952, 
whether he be Democrat or Republican, 
we are passing a law that applies to a 
Secretary of State, whether he be Dean 
Acheson or any other successor in the 
future. We certainly have a responsi- 
bility as Members of this House not to 
take out personal spite or personal 
spleen against an individual on basic 
policy. 

Basically and legally the Secretary of 
State of the United States is responsible 
for the foreign policy under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. Certainly in setting up an ad- 
ministrator here, we have no right to 
impinge or infringe the duties of the 
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Secretary of State. This act setting up 
the Administrator provides that in the 
field of foreign policy, if there is any 
question of difference between the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of State 
or the new Administrator, it then be- 
comes most important that that question 
be decided by the President of the United 
States who has the duty to carry out the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

A question has been raised also about 
the matter of $85,000,000 approximately 
for point 4, the statement being made 
that this is “do good” money, this is 
money that goes down the sewer, this is 
money that brings back no returns what- 
soever. But strange as it may seem, the 
so-called point 4; to those who like to 
value themselves as hardheaded, prac- 
tical men, eventually may be one of the 
most important parts of our American 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes, 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, let 
me explain why. You know the time may 
very well come soon that the United 
States in the wealth of its productive 
capacity might find itself drowned in the 
production of its own goods. Before 
World War II the United States produced 
one-third of the industrial production of 
the world and one-third of the raw ma- 
terials of the world. At the present 
time, the United States produces 50 per- 
cent of the industrial production of the 
world and still one-third of the raw ma- 
terials of the world. 

It is proposed under our basic scheme 
of production that that even be in- 
creased 20 percent. To realize what an 
increase of the present productive ca- 
pacity of the United States would be if 
increased 20 percent, take an example. 
England, a great industrial nation from 
its inception until today, its entire pro- 
ductive capacity, out of the lines of the 
factories of England, is not the equiva- 
lent of what a 20-percent increase would 
be in the productive capacity of the 
United States by 1953. This great in- 
dustrial machine of the United States at 


the present time gets 73 percent of its 


critical materials from abroad. What is 
going to feed the pipelines of American 
industry? Where are we going to get 
the difference in lag between that one- 
third in our raw material supply to a 
question of approximately 60 percent of 
the world production of industrial goods? 
The only place you can get it is by mak- 
ing sure that the backward areas of the 
world are so developed that they will 
produce the raw materials that will come 
in to feed the industrial machine of 
America, and also by raising the living 
standards all over the world we make it 
possible to have customers who can buy 
the production of the United States. If 
peace should come, the United States 
may find itself with approximately $60,- 
000,000,000 of excess productive capacity, 
and those of you who are the hardheaded 
men and who want to figure this thing 
out for the benefit of the United States 
keep that in mind, because that question 
is here, and the United States is no 
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longer completely independent from 
other sections of the world. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. In connection with the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Col MER], I was reminded of 
the articles which appeared in the press 
recently that certain individuals in ECA 
are planning to establish an interna- 
tional reconstruction finance corporation 
to make direct loans to business enter- 
prises in foreign countries, and that they 
propose to attach as strings to those 
loans, first, that the profits of those con- 
cerns shall be kept low and, second, that 
the wages of those concerns shall be kept 
high. I wonder if the gentleman could 
inform us whether there is any responsi- 
ble thinking in that direction in the ECA 
or whether that kind of a program, if it 
is in the minds of persons in the ECA, 
would be possible under this bill. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I will say this: I do 
not recall any testimony along that line 
before our committee. If it was present- 
ed, I might have been absent, but I 
think I attended those hearings faith- 
fully and regularly. I read the same 
article that the gentleman read in the 
New York Times. 

I would say this: The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] wrote an amendment 
in his bill requiring that 20 percent or 
approximately $320,000,000 of the eco- 
nomic aid would go in the way of loans. 
Now, I suppose if those loans were made, 
they would be made on the basis with 
some strings attached and I, for one, 
would hope there would be some strings 
attached because the hearings disclose, 
and I think the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Herter], who was over 
there with the subcommittee and studied 
the question of the economic restrictions 
and the choking of the industrial ma- 
chinery of France and the European 
countries, will explain it to the House. 


‘What most Members do not realize is 


that capitalism as we know it in the 
United States is unknown to most other 
countries in the world. Capitalism in 
the United States is a responsible capi- 
talism. Capitalism in the United States 
goes by the philosophy to produce 
as much as you can at a small 
profit and pass it along in increased 
productive consumption all over the 
United States and in high wages to bring 
back a fair return, a fair wage, and fair 
profits to all our people. 

But in all European countries the 
philosophy is different. It is a philos- 
ophy of scarcity; it is a philosophy to 
produce as littie as you can, at as high 
profits as you can, and the devil may 
take the great mass of the people in the 
nation, and the devil may take their 
nation, and the devil may take anyone 
except the entrepreneur who is running 
on an antiquated philosophy of a capi- 
talism that we in the United States have 
rejected long, long ago. I, for one, would 
hope that such conditions were attached 
to make sure that these people revise 
their own standards because I am a 
great believer in the capitalistic system 
as run in the United States. If we had 
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responsible capitalism in every nation 
in the world, and in Europe—and do not 
worry about the label—we would have 
the greatest “stopper” to communism 
that has ever been conceived because 
Marx, in his Manifesto, when writing 
about capitalism, could not conceive of 
American capitalism developed on the 
American model. United States capital- 
ism has brought great benefit to all man- 
kind and great benefits to the people of 
this country. Communism could not 
hope to bring the equal and if we could 
get some of our philosophy across to the 
Europeans, it would redound to the bene- 
fit not only of the United States but to 
the entire world. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman 
said that this bill provides for economic 
assistance to Yugoslavia and Spain. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The bill is broad 
enough to encompass that. The bill does 
not provide for specific items of aid to 
any particular country except with re- 
spect to the Palestine refugee problem 
and the Israeli refugee problem. Out- 
side of that the sums are en bloc to cer- 
tzin areas where the aid can be given to 
certain areas, but they are not specific. 

Mr. GROSS. It is contemplated 
money will be spent in those countries; 
is it not? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would answer the 
gentleman in the affirmative. 

Mr. GROSS. Yet we find on page 25 
language designed to say that there shall 
be greater freedom and justice, land re- 
forms, and tax reforms, I believe the 
gentleman mentioned a moment ago. 
What I am wondering is, just how con- 
tradictory can you get. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not think there 
is any contradiction. This has to do 
with military assistance, to further the 
military and economic security measures. 
I do not think there is anything incon- 
sistent in those provisions at all. I do 
not think the United States is going to 
try to change the cystem of government 
of any nation in Europe or in Asia. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not think we should, 
either, but I think there should be man- 
datory language in a bill of this kind, 
where we are giving cash to these coun- 
tries, that they be compelled to raise the 
standard of living in those countries. I 
do not think you can do it through ty- 
rannical dictatorships, the form of gov- 
ernment such as you have in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., In the field of deal- 
ing with sovereign states the word com- 
pel” is a word that would hurt and not 
help. Iam hoping that with these con- 
ditions in here there can be some discre- 
tion on working this out on the basis of 
mutuality. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I believe that the gen- 
tleman stated that this bill contains an 
authorization for $85,000,000 for the 
point 4 program for the next year. How 
much money did we actually spend last 
year on the point 4 program? 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Last year we author- 
ized about $34,000,000, approximately, 
and I believe that amount was spent. 
The gentleman will not find the $85,- 
000,000 segregated in this bill, but 
throughout the bill in the economic as- 
sistance for the different areas. The 
amount to be spent in the so-called point 
4 program totals $85,256,000, which, in 
my opinion, is one of the best invest- 
ments the United States could possibly 
make. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman a question about that. Has the 
experience we have had in the first year, 
or whatever period we have operated 
point 4, been fruitful of good returns to 
our country, in the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would say abso- 
lutely. I would commend to the gen- 
tleman the reading in the record of the 
testimony of Dr. Bennett, who is, I would 
say, one of the outstanding Americans, 
former president of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. His 
testimony goes completely into the en- 
tire point 4 program. Dr. Bennett was 
a breath of fresh air. The benefits that 
have come from that program are so 
amazing for the cost that is invested 
that it would make you proud that there 
are Dr. Bennetts in the United States 
who are undertaking this program with 
enthusiasm and cooperation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in full support of H. R. 5113, the mutual 
security program for 1952. Generals 
Eisenhower, Marshall, Bradley, and 
Gruenther—all of them great soldiers 
and leaders—consider this program as 
part and parcel of the national defense 
program of the United States. I concur 
wholeheartedly in that view. 

I had the privilege of serving on the 
congressional study group, made up 
of members of the Foreign Affairs, Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees, 
who visited Europe last June at the re- 
quest of the Department of Defense in 
connection with our consideration of the 
mutual security program. I think I 
am safe in stating that every member of 
the 18-man study group was thoroughly 
impressed with what he saw. I remem- 
ber so clearly General Eisenhower’s 
words: “Gentlemen, it is this or else,” 
and I recall so vividly the determined 
expression on his face when he spoke 
these words. Everywhere we went, it 
was so obvious that our partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty were looking to 
the United States for leadership. We 
have supplied that leadership in the past, 
and we must supply the greater measure 
of leadership which is provided for in 
this bill. If we fail our partners, it will 
mean the end of free Europe as we know 
it, but more than that, it might well 
mean the end of the United States as we 
know it. That tragedy must be avoided, 

Together with the free world, we face 
the greatest menace ever confronted by 
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civilized mankind. There is no need to 
elaborate upon it. We are all aware of 
it, although our methods in meeting the 
menace may vary among the member- 
ship of the House. The Soviet threat 
is directed at all areas of the world. 
But, let us remember this—it is espe- 
cially aimed at the United States. The 
Soviet rulers are thoroughly aware of our 
great industrial capacity. They would 
like nothing better than the chance to 
destroy that capacity—and our way of 
life. The best means of preserving our 
strength and using our capacity to max- 
imum effectiveness is to combine with 
our friends in collective security. This 
we have done in the Rio Pact with our 
Latin American neighbors, and in the 
North Atlantic Treaty with our friends 
in the North Atlantic area. Next to our 
own, Western Europe has the greatest 
industrial potential in the world. 
Should it fall into the clutches of Soviet 
imperialism, the target—the United 
States—would be that much easier to 
shoot at. Latin America, too, is an area 
vital to our own security. Our situa- 
tion would be desperate should it fall 
under communism. The same is true of 
the Far East and the Near and Middle 
East. It is, then, unwise and against 
our own Vital interests to rely solely on 
our own strength and to bury our heads 
in the sand like an ostrich. The Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 proposed in this 
bill integrates our programs of military, 
economic, and point 4 assistance to 
free nations everywhere as a bulwark 
against the threat of Soviet aggression 
and subversion. The threat of Soviet 
aggression and subversion is an ever- 
present danger. The goal of the Krem- 
lin—world domination—does not change. 
It is only the tactic that changes, What- 
ever the Kremlin does is calculated, and 
deliberately follows a timetable. The 
Kremlin has been very skillful in setting 
its own timetable and moving only when 
it considers it advantageous to do so. 
It is the objective of this bill to make it 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for Soviet aggression to set its own 
timetable, or to shatter that timetable 
should the Soviets attack. 

We on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs have given this bill a thorough go- 
ing over. In addition to the valuable 
information we obtained in Europe, we 
had before us the benefit and advice of 
the top officials in our Government, both 
from the executive branch and the Con- 
gress. Men like Nelson Rockefeller, 
Paul Hoffman, Tracy Voorhees, and 
many other public-spirited private citi- 
zens, following distinguished public 
careers, sat down with us in committee 
to discuss the program from beginning 
to end. We owe them a debt of grati- 
tude for their devotion and civic service. 
But I wish to emphasize this particu- 
larly—the contribution and hard work, 
so typical of the House, which my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, under the great 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, Hon. JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
have exerted on this bill is worthy of the 
highest traditions of the Congress. 

We have sought in this bill to present 
what we consider a minimum program. 
It is not a maximum by any means, 
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General Eisenhower has stressed the 
necessity for providing our allies with 
sorely needed military equipment to fur- 
nish the collective security forces with 
the items essentially needed. Most of 
these items they could probably produce 
themselves. But they cannot gear their 
recuperating economies to a military 
productive effort in time. And time is of 
the essence. We must take advantage 
of that time according to our availabil- 
ities. They must take advantage of 
that time according to their availabil- 
ities, It is not a case of comparing their 
effort with our effort. The true yard- 
stick is how they are making use of their 
availabilities and capacity. To me the 
come-back of free Europe, thanks to 
such programs as Greek-Turkish aid, 
the Marshall plan and mutual defense 
assistance, is almost miraculous. We 
must not strain their economies to a 
point where the internal forces of sub- 
version could capitalize on poor eco- 
nomic, social and labor conditions. 
That would defeat the very objective of 
the mutual security program. This 
point was emphasized by General Eisen- 
hower in no uncertain terms. 

The bill before us is worthy of a great 
Nation. It is worthy of this House and 
the Congress. And it will serve the 
worthiest cause of all—peace. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say at the outset that I 
join with my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] in commending the chairman for 
his handling of this bill in the commit- 
tee, and also the staff, which worked 
night and day in getting this legislation 
ready. 

I am in disagreement with the com- 
mittee on the underlying philosophy of 
the legislation. It is my position, very 
broadly speaking, that this program has 
in no way stopped the spread of com- 
munism and any further authorization 
as provided in this bill is a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Has the commit- 
tee considered where this money is go- 
ing to come from that is going to take 
care of this proposition? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That mat- 
ter is not considered, of course. In our 
committee, we are not concerned with 
where the money is coming from, un- 
fortunately. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the time al- 
lowed for general debate on this matter 
is rather limited—too limited. The 
amount authorized is practically the 
same as that which is provided in the 
tax bill, which the House passed and 
which the House Committee on Ways 
and Means labored over for 3 months, 
and which the Senate committee is now 
laboring over in the same way. Yet, we 
come here and with 4 hours of general 
debate, we are going to spend that whole 
amount. It is unfortunate by our ac- 
tion on this bill we shall spend all the 
tax money that we will raise under the 
tax measure, still to be enacted into law. 
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Mr. Chairman, for 6 years our foreign 
policy has been to buy our way to world 
power and prestige. Having failed in 
that approach we now prepare to shoot 
our way to that position. The struggle 
between Russia and the United States is 
for a balance of power in this troubled 
and confused world but our leaders lack 
the courage to be forthright and tell the 
American people that this is the fact. 

Make no mistake, this is primarily a 
military bill, Many who believe it is 
necessary to prepare the defenses of 
Europe against possible Russian attack 
will vote for it but will also vote to strike 
out economic aid. It is my view that 
both programs have not been fully justi- 
fied as to amounts. Both can stand 
deeper cuts without injury to the objec- 
tives sought. Other titles in the bill are 
minor ones but deserve careful examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, enthusiastic partisans 
of foreign policy in 1948 reached for the 
Marshall plan as a muskie in Wisconsin 
strikes at a lure. “Provide the war- 
wrecked countries with money and raw 
materials and they will then defend 
themselves against Russian expansion,” 
they said. Thus the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948 was established. It was 
to relieve human suffering and initiate 
the task of reconstruction. There was 
the prayerful hope that it would succeed. 
Since the act of 1948, the United States 
has appropriated about $11,000,000,000 
for expenditures and credits and the 
Secretary of State recently said that 
$25,000,000,000 more would be needed in 
the next few years and that was only a 
guess. 

Almost 4 years have passed and it is 
obvious that the promises made by the 
advocates of globaloney spending or the 
Give America Away Society have not 
been fulfilled. Western European coun- 
tries have made a remarkable recovery. 
Productivity is at least 40 percent above 
prewar 1938. While this fine come-back 
was being achieved in Europe, the Amer- 
ican taxpayer was dumping $25,000,000,- 
000 into the effort also. This huge sum 
was contributed over a period of 5 years 
from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1950. Let, 
the threat of communism is so great to- 
day that we are forced to rearm all of 
the nations in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Every propaganda agency 
in government is engaged in a campaign 
to create a fear complex in this country, 
in the Hitler manner. This 
rearmament program is a confession of 
failure; it is an admission that economic 
aid has not achieved the results prom- 
ised under the Marshall scheme. The 
facts are obvious to all who are inter- 
ested. There is not one scintilla of evi- 
dence to indicate that Russia is about 
to start a war. It exists only in the 
minds of the propagandists. “There is 
no immediate threat of war,” General 
Eisenhower said recently. But our for- 
eign policy having failed, the Army is 
called upon to bail out the State Depart- 
ment, 

In justification of continued spend- 
ing, it is alleged that communism is 
being contained. What are the facts, 
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one out of every four votes. The United 
States News and World Report states 
that this represents a slight drop of 6 
percentage points in the total of Com- 
munist votes cast in the previous gen- 
eral election. It is as if 12,000,000 Amer- 
ican voters were voting Communist. Yet 
in 5 years the United States has spent 
$4,000,000,000 in France to discourage 
communism. In spite of increased pro- 
ductivity, industrially and agricultural- 
ly, the largest single voting group in 
France is the Communist Party. 

The situation in Italy is much worse. 

There we contributed more than $2,000,- 
000,000 over the same period and for the 
same purpose that we did in France, to 
stop the spread of communism. Did it 
work? No. Actually the Communistic 
vote increased.“ It is as if 20,000,000 
American voters were voting Commu- 
nist. 
In England, Britain’s foreign policy is 
under attack by Bevan, left-wing labor 
leader. He charges that the job for the 
British is to restrain America, not Rus- 
sia. Can you beat that? His group is 
opposed to the development of air bases 
in England. Have we made friends and 
is there the will to fight? I did not find 
it in our recent trip. How much de- 
pendence can we place upon the strength 
of nations whose armies, government, 
diplomatic machinery, unions and in- 
dustries that are infested with Com- 
munists and sympathizers? I ask the 
proponents of this legislation to an- 
swer that question before this debate is 
concluded. 

I remind you that the objectives of 
the Marshall plan were to reconstruct 
and rehabilitate the war-damaged econ- 
omies of the Western European na- 
tions and to attain political and eco- 
nomic integration as well. Only one 
goal, has in a measure been achieved, 
the reconstruction of the industrial ma- 
chine, I repeat, only in a measure, for 
while productivity is above prewar, the 
human beings engaged in industry and 
business have not shared in it, More 
about that later. I doubt that anyone 
will assert that political and economic 
integration has been achieved in the Eu- 
ropean community. The fact is that as 
the several nations become more pros- 
perous, nationalism has increased; each 
desired to become self-sufficient and was 
more assertive of its own sovereignty 
and the maintenance of it. 

So where do we stand today? My 
concern is not with the details of this 
legislation but with its policies. Are we 
embarked upon a program that must 
lead to war—sooner or later? Is our 
action belligerent and arrogant? Is the 
fate of western civilization dependent 
upon us? Russia knows and we must 
know too that in this atomic age neither 
side will win the next global war. 

There is one inescapable fact as I see 
the development of our foreign policies 
which aims to contain communism. It 
is that Communist ideology cannot be 
stopped by guns, bullets, planes or bombs 
anymore than you can stop the spread 
of Christianity in that manner. We are 
not getting at the source of the infection; 
we are merely cutting away the growth. 
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The evil of our times is political in- 
stability; it is the source of infection 
which makes communism possible; and 
we ignore it. Communism has extended 
its power since 1945 beyond the Krem- 
lin’s fondest hopes and without firing 
a shot. Its appeal is to the great mass 
of people who want bread, who want 
peace, who want no war. 

In the scattering of our billions of 
dollars all over the world we have not 
been concerned with the welfare of peo- 
ple, we have been zealous to maintain 
the status quo by supporting existing 
governments, Eleven billions of dollars 
spent in Europe since 1945 has not raised 
the standard of living of the Britsh, 
French or Italians to any appreciable 
degree. In France the national income 
per capita for 1951 was $542; in the 
United Kingdom—Britain—it was $631, 
and in Italy it was $286. Is it any won- 
der that people in Europe shrug their 
shoulders and say, “What difference does 
it make what form of government we 
live under?” 

The increased productivity—40 per- 
cent above prewar—has not been shared 
with the people as I said before and 
in the legislation before us, no effort 
is being made to correct that deplorable 
situation. Inflation and meager wages 
and salaries are vital factors in the 
spread of communism and no amount 
of military defense can stop it. Why 
do not we do something about it? 

Bankrupt Socialist governments which 
we support with our hard-earned dol- 
lars are a burden and a handicap to 
the people in Europe. They offer no 
hope for the people. Governments have 
destroyed individual initiative; they have 
taxed away incentives, except for the 
select elite. Given the opportunity peo- 
ple can and will solve their own prob- 
lems—human nature is that way. This 
legislation offers no hope to free people. 
Freedom to work and share in the fruits 
of our labor was our heritage under a 
Government that permitted freedom of 
enterprise. 

Nobel prize winner William Faulkner 
said recently that world governments are 
“using fear to rob man of his individ- 
uality and of his soul.” 

Our danger is the forces in the world 
today which are trying to use man’s fear to 
rob him of his individuality, his soul, trying 
to reduce him to an unthinking mass by 
fear and bribery—giving him free food which 
he has not earned, easy and valueless money 
which he has not worked for. 

The economies or ideologies or political 
systems, Communist or Socialist or Demo- 
cratic, whatever they wish to call them- 
selves; the tyrants and the politicians, 
American or European, or Asiatic, whatever 
they call themselves, who would reduce man 
to one obedient mass for their own ag- 
grandizement and power, or because they 
themselves are baffled and afraid, afraid of, 
or incapable of, believing in man’s capacity 
for courage and endurance and sacrifice, 

That is what we must resist if we are to 
8 the world for man's peace and se- 
curity. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the objective we 
should be seeking in this legislation. But 
we are not, 

We have no right under the pretext of 
our national security to be forcing the 
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people of Europe to rearm. Actually we 
are insisting that they do so and this is 
arrogant conduct. The gigantic military 
program now proposed will further de- 
press the standard of living and in addi- 
tion invite possible attack by Russia. 
This is a ghastly and dangerous business 
for Europeans and Americans alike. 
Eventually the problem must be resolved 
from within each country under the kind 
of government that we can encourage 
where individual initiative and enter- 
prise prevails. The struggle may be a 
long and arduous one but the more this 
Government administers opiates in the 
form of military and financial subsidies 
the more difficult will be the task. The 
job we have to do, as I see it, is to insist 
upon political stability as a condition 
for any further aid. This is of prime 
importance to the free world. 

The policy of getting tough with Rus- 
sia and the Truman policy of containing 
communism are about to become obso- 
lete, in the opinion of some political 
writers. Toughness between equals be- 
comes a two-way street—containment is 
a matter of choice for the one to be con- 
tained. Hans J. Morgenthau, in his 
book, In Defense of the National Inter- 
est, Says: 

The unilateral application of pressure as 
the sole means of achieving our objectives 
has become impossible, which is another way 
of saying that the period of the cold war has 
come to an end. The atomic flash some- 
where in Asiatic Russia ended the twilight 
state between peace and war in which we 
have been drifting. From now on it will be 
either peace or war. 


The great imperative need in this hour 
of dismay and confusion is for our lead- 
ers to be honest and forthright with the 
people. To say that our policy is to con- 
tain communism and thereby justify the 
expenditure of funds for economic and 
military purposes is less than honest. 
The real struggle between the free world 
and Russia is for power—political and 
economic power in the world. The 
United States of America is being chal- 
lenged by the U. S. S. R. and the stakes 
are high. Germany can well be the place 
where the showdown will occur; it is in 
the “heartland” of Europe. But our 
leaders pussy-foot when it comes to tell- 
ing the truth about that situation. Who 
wins Germany wins the fight to save free 
people from the despotism of Soviet 
Slavery. 

Our leaders would have us believe that 
in the United Nations lies our security 
that it must finally bring peace to the 
world under law. Despite all theories of 
collective security and international 
action against aggressors, going to war 
is still something that must be justified 
to the people who do the paying, the 
fighting, and the dying as a sacrifice de- 
manded by the national interest. And 
so long as this is true, the United Na- 
tions organization can serve only a very 
limited purpose. We are living in a 
power-hungry world. This grasping for 
power by the Soviet Union and the 
United States has not yet reached its 
climax, and with the feverish haste to 
rearm, war cannot be far away. 

Weak, vacillating policies in Asia and 
Europe have undermined our Govern- 
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ment. Other people have lost confidence 
in us; they question our motives. Pearl 
Buck, in a recent article said that Amer- 
icans should accept the fact that we are 
the most hated people in the world. Our 
diplomacy has failed, our politicians 
have scotched military victories. Yet 
once More we are asked to support these 
same leaders with our dollars and our 
sons. Passage of the present bill is a 
confession of failure for it means there 
is but one course open to us—that of 
war. The traditional and historical 
methods of diplomacy have been avoided, 
This is the disheartening fact. The peo- 
ple have been fooled. Now they are con- 
fused, and they pray for sound and 
honest leadership. 

Morgenthau in his book to which I 
have referred, makes this indictment 
against our leadership in words beyond 
my powers to express it. Speaking to 
our leaders, he says: 


You have decelved once; now you must 
deceive again, for to tell the truth would 
be to admit to have deceived. If your bet- 
ter judgment leads you near the road of 
rational policy, your critics will raise the 
ghost of your own deception, convict you out 
of your own mouth as appeaser and traitor 
arid stop you in your tracks. 

You have falsified the real issue between 
the United States and the Soviet Union into 
a holy crusade to stamp out Bolshevism 
everywhere on earth, for this seemed a good 
way of arousing the public; now you must act 
as though you meant it. 

„ * » * . 

You have told the people that American 
power has no limits, for flattery of the peo- 
ple is good politics; now you must act as 
though you meant it. 

Your own shouts mingled with the out- 
cries of the opposition have befuddled your 
mind; now you wonder whether you are 
fighting Russian imperialism or trying to 
obliterate communism; whether yóu want to 
defend Europe by sending troops or by cre- 
ating a deterrent of a strong United States; 
whether you want to stay in Korea or get 
out; whether Formosa is vital for our se- 
curity or might become a liability, 

Instead of leading public opinion on the 
steady course that reason dictates you will 
trail beyond it on the zig zag path of passion 
and prejudice. You will meet popular opin- 
ion not at a point still compatible with the 
national interest, but rather where, regard- 
less of the national interest, a deceived pop- 
ulace will support policies fashioned in the 
image of its own prejudices. 

Where a knowing, prudent, and deter- 
mined government would endeavor to raise 
the people to the level of its own under- 
standing, an ignorant, improvident, and weak 
government will follow its own propaganda 
to that low level where misinformed passion 
dwells. You will become in spite of your 
own better self the views not of what is 
noble, wise, and strong in the nation, but 
what is vulgar, blind, and weak. 


Mr. Chairman, the Quakers, who never 
give up their fight for peace, assert that 
the basic concept of American foreign 
policy must be freedom for all men, a 
decent standard of living, peace, and se- 
curity. Is our present foreign policy 
leading us to those objectives? The 
Quakers’ answer is, emphatically “No.” 
They charge that the record of the United 
States in Asia and Europe has been to 
convince the common people there that 
our primary purpose is to prepare for a 
coming war with Russia, that there is 
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no longer any belief that our declara- 
tions of high principle are more than a 
respectable front for our aims in a power 
struggle. 

The Quakers reject the principle this 
legislation approves, namely, that peace 
and national security can and will 
emerge from an arms race or that our 
problems can be solved by dropping 
A-bombs. 

Mr. Chairman, we are on the road to 
national suicide; we are dissipating our 
human and natural resources at a ter- 
rific rate; we are scattering our shots in- 
effectively all over the world; we are on 
the road to national bankruptcy; we are 
taxing to the point of diminishing return 
and the people of this country are de- 
manding that we stop these reckless 
policies that are obvious in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is now for this 
Congress to make foreign policy to the 
end that we will help people everywhere 
to higher and better standards of living, 
then we can defeat communism and in 
no other way. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. ANGELL]. 
FOREIGN AID—CAN THE UNITED STATES CONTINUE 

TO FINANCE THE WORLD? 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us H. R. 5113, which calls 
for the expenditure of $7,848,759,000 in 
the next fiscal year for foreign aid. It 
is my information that Secretary Ache- 
son in testifying before a congressional 
committee recently stated that in the 
next 3 years the United States would 
be called upon to spend $25,000,000,000 
in foreign aid. 

Those of us in the Congress who are 
responsible for putting the O. K. on 
these expenditures are aroused over the 
program of this administration for for- 
eign expenditures which, in the judg- 
ment of most economists, is reaching 
the breaking point. The United States 
alone cannot feed the world, neither 
can it finance its economic or military 
operations. 

In order that my position may not 
be misunderstood, I want to say that 
I have supported all legislation for ap- 
propriations for national defense, be- 
lieving that we should keep our Nation 
militarily strong to enable us to defend 
our country against any attack. Thus 
far I have also voted for foreign aid. 

I also favor a pay-as-you-go policy 
and am opposed to deficit spending and 
believe that we should not saddle the 
debts of one generation upon a succeed- 
ing generation except in cases of great 
emergency. I feel that this Nation can- 
not feed, finance, and arm all the world 
outside the iron curtain and for that 
reason it behooves us to reappraise our 
resources and financial ability and make 
drastic reductions in Government ex- 
penses, particularly in all programs for 
overseas expenditures where the same 
are not absolutely essential. The time 
has come to give some consideration to 
our own people. We are providing fi- 
nances for public works of all types, 
river and harbor- improvements, flood 
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control, hydroelectric development, wa- 
terworks, public buildings, and a myr- 
iad of other public improvements over- 
seas while we are drastically curtailing 
similar improvements here at home 
which are vitally needed for our own 
economy. 

I believe the time has come to use 
some of these billions of dollars we have 
been spreading around the world for the 
development of our own economy and 
the protection of our people here at 
home. The American taxpayer is being 
bled white. There are millions of our 
old people and low-income groups who 
are finding it difficult to make ends meet 
and keep the wolf from the door with 
the meager incomes they are receiving 
and the swollen prices under inflation 
for the necessities of life. 

Many of the European nations to 
which we are furnishing substantial 
foreign aid are in a better economic 


All Presidents to 1933 
Roosevelt administration, fiscal 1934 to 1945. 
Truman administration, fiscal 1946 to 1051. 


Many of us in the Congress are won- 
dering why Americans are called upon 
for $45,000,000,000 in arms while Europe 
can scrape up less than eight billions. 
The administration forces now tell us 
we must arm all of Western Europe, yet 
Europe is in the center of the war danger 
zone and sitting on the powder keg. 
The nine nations allied in the North 
Atlantic group have 175,000,000 people, 
Western Germany 48,000,000. The in- 
dustries of those nations are turning out 
44 percent more goods than they did 
before World War II but yet these na- 
tions in the year ahead plan to spend 
only $8,000,000,000 on its own defense 
while the administration is calling upon 
the United States with only 150,000,000 
people to spend $45,000,000,000 for arms 
even though we are far removed from 
the battle area and certainly much more 
remote from danger than the nations 
of Europe. The Communists have boldly 
proclaimed that the United States will 
spend itself into disaster. Russia is sit- 
ting by biding its time while we are well 
along the road on our spending spree. 
As reported in the August 10 issue of 
United States News and World Report, in 
the year ahead the United States will 
spend on its Armed Forces $40,500,000,- 
000, and will-make available in military 
aid to Europe five and two-tenth billions; 
the allies of the United States in Europe 
will spend on their armed forces seven 
and nine-tenths billions. The postwar 
loans and grants to Europe prior to the 
Marshall plan cost the United States nine 
and six-tenths billions. Marshall-plan 
aid to Europe to date has cost the United 
States eleven and seven-tenths billions. 
The proposed 3-year plan of military 
and economic aid to Europe would cost 
$20,700,000,000 as reported in the United 
States News and World Report. 

The President is planning an over-all 
expenditure for the fiscal year of over 
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condition than is the United States. 
Many of them have an over-all per 
capita indebtedness less than ours and 
they are able to balance their budgets 
whereas we have been operating in the 
red almost continuously since.1932. The 
total expenditures of this Government 
have reached such staggering propor- 
tions that we are brought to the realiza- 
tion that a break must be put on our 
spending if our financial structure is to 
be held intact. The late President 
Roosevelt said in an early campaign that 
any nation, like any individual who con- 
tinually spends more than it receives, 
was headed for the poorhouse and 
bankruptcy. How ominous those words 
are when we consider what has been 
spent by the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations since the words were ut- 
tered. The following tabulation vividly 
expresses in dollars this startling ex- 
pense program: 


Receipts Expenditures Debt 


$91, 586, 076, 130 | $112, 203, 367,065 | $22, 538, 672, 184 
165, 760, 825, 357 | 372, 235, 200, 271 | 259, 115, 345, 802 
256, 626, 307, 445 | 266, 007, 122, 624 | 208, 000, 000, 000 


$71,000,000,000. It will probably be 
nearer a hundred billion if he has his 
way. If the Congress authorizes the 
present request for foreign aid, the total 
authorized gifts, loans, and credits in 
the past 10 years will aggregate $124,- 
000,000,000. The United States has only 
6 percent of the population of the world, 
yet we are attempting to feed, finance, 
and equip for war the entire world out- 
side the iron curtain. It is high time for 
the taxpayers to call for an accounting 
and a stop to the flagrant waste of our 
resources. 

The people of the United States are 
entitled to known why it is that those in 
control of the Government since 1933 
have kept our country almost continu- 
ously in war and made it possible for 
the Communist Government of Russia 
to extend its domination from 170,000,- 
000 people in 1945 to 800,000,000 today 
and to spend more than all other ad- 
ministrations in our history combined, 
and why it is that we lack effective, 
forthright, far-sighted leadership at 
home and abroad, and why it is that 
notwithstanding billions appropriated 
for national defense, we found our- 
selves inadequately prepared to meet 
the Korean conflict. This lack of lead- 
ership and the willingness to accept po- 
litical expediency has left us confronted 
with exorbitant prices, mounting taxes, 
dwindling savings, and insolvency. We 
are attempting to substitute billions of 
dollars for effective and forthright lead- 
ership and to substitute bullets for 
statesmanship. No armed force can sur- 
vive internal weakness, corrupt and vas- 
cillating leadership. In truth America’s 
greatest need is honest and effective 
leadership on the national level, leader- 
ship that is courageous, far-seeing, hon- 
est, and guided by high moral principles 
and spiritual values. These we do not 
possess today. It is time to take up this 
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fight to restore them and for the restora- 
tion of democratic processes here at 
home and the preservation of our 
American way of life and our capitalistic 
system of free enterprise which is being 
undermined by socialistic panaceas. 
The foreign-aid program has donated 
to the rest of the world equals in value 
the physical assets of five States—Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. International aid from 1940 
through 1950 donated by the United 
States is as follows: 
Institute of Inter-American 


Participation in interna- 
tional organizations 182, 450, 186 
International refugee or- 
ganization -_....-_-..... 212, 214, 257 
United Nations relief and 
rehabilitation adminis- 
rA es, PSE See ayo ee 2, 701, 900, 000 
Government and relief in 
occupied areas 4, 335, 500, 000 
Relief of Palestine refugees. 43, 450, 000 
Relief assistance (post 
. 385, 000, 000 
SRS E 1, 363, 000, 000 
Aid to Greece and Turkey.. 945, 000, 000 
Assistance to the Philip- 
CC 575, 803, 398 
Mutual defense assistance 
6 6, 492, 033, 729 
Aid to Korea 250, 000, 000 
International children’s 
emergency fund 160, 000, 000 
Interim foreign aid........ 577, 000, 000 
Information and education- 
al activities abroad__.... 173, 855, 850 
Economic cooperation ad- 
ministration 10, 952, 380, 000 
Lend-lease appropriations 
RBG) peers ma --- $67, 869, 771, 129 
Purchase of strategic and 
critical materials 4, 103, 548, 370 
Cooperation with American 
Republics. ..-............ 32, 877, 800 
American Red Cross, foreign 
War Teliel: Soe seen 85, 000, 000 
Inter-American highway 56, 400, 000 
Surplus property disposals, 
DSIBNCRE sea T 1, 020, 241, 000 
Eradication of foot and 
mouth disease, Mexico... 75, 000, 000 
Displaced Persons Act 15, 410, 000 
International development 
pga en ea 26, 900, 000 
Compensation to Finland, 
requisitioned ships 5, 500, 000 
Administering island gov- 
ernments 8. 675, 000 
Assistance to Yugoslavia... 50, 000, 000 
Total international 
aid Items 102, 821, 790, 606 
Appropriations for loan pro- 
grams in the same 10- 
year period: 
United Nations headquar- 
ters loan... $ 65, 000, 000 
British loan 3. 750, 000, 000 


Subscription in interna- 
tional monetary fund.. 2. 750, 000, 000 
Subscription to Interna- 


tional Bank 3. 175, 000, 000 
Export-Import Bank loans 
outstanding, Dec. 31, 
1000 A 2, 226, 431, 000 
RFC foreign loans out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1950 110, 268, 000 
Total loans 12, 076, 699, 000 
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Credit programs maintained 
by our Government: 

United States Maritime 

Administration, bal- 


ances due on ship sales. 174, 970, 000 
Surplus property dispos- 
als, balances 1, 020, 241, 000 
Lend-lease silver account 
balances due Dec. 31, 
1209090 ace 291, 215, 000 
Philippine funding credit- 35, 000, 000 
Total credits out- 
standing 1, 521, 426, 000 


I recently asked the Library of Con- 
gress in its Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice to give me a breakdown of foreign- 
aid grants, gifts, and expenditures by our 
Government from July 1, 1945, to March 
31, 1951. This information is most illu- 
minating as disclosing the wide range of 
activities financed by our Government 
around the world and giving concrete 
evidence of why it is we are in the midst 
of an inflationary period, with the high- 
est tax burden in our history or in the 
history of any country, and with prices 
for the necessities of life reaching astro- 
nomical figures beyond the ability of low- 
income groups to cope with. 

This breakdown of expenditures is as 
follows: 

Summary of foreign aid (grants and cred- 
its)—by program—July 1, 1945, to Mar. 
31, 1951 

[In millions of dollars] 

Grants utilized: 


European recovery 
Civilian supplies 
UNRRA—Post-UNRRA and inter- 


Philippine rehabilitation 
Korean and far eastern (general 
area of China) aid +*_........... 
Technical assistance and military 
ald 


Credits utilized: 
Special British loan 
Export-Import Bank 2, 812 


Credit-agreement offsets to grants. 1, 256 
Surplus property (including mer- 
) 


Total credits utilized =-=- 10, 765 
1 Includes some military aid. 


Total foreign credits utilized by foreign gov- 
ernments July 1, 1945, to Mar. 31, 1951 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Agriculture Department: Oc- 
cupied-areas commodity pro- 
CCT es 214, 353 

Commerce Department: Mari- 
time Administration (mer- 
chant ships) 229, 001 

Defense Department—Army De- 

partment: 
Surplus property... 20, 000 
Natural-flbers re- 
volving fund 54, 336 
74, 366 
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Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration: 
European recovery: 
Through Export- 
Import Bank.. 1, 089, 208 
Deficiency - mate- 
rial projects: 
Dollar funds 7. 709 
Counterpart 
funds 10, 121 
1, 107, 038 
Export-Import Bank 
Direct loans 2, 665, 137 
Loans through agent 
N 46, 566 
— — 2,811, 703 
General Services Administration: 
Surplus property 18, 254 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration: 
C 70, 102 
Occupied- areas com- 
modity programs. 14, 760 
Surplus property... 1, 965 
86, 827 
State Department: 
British loan 3, 750, 000 
Lend-lease current 
credits. _........ 14, 565 
Lend-lease silver 54, 484 
Credit - agreement 
offsets to grants.. 1, 256, 326 
Surplus property... 1, 064, 757 
Philippine funding. 35, 000 
6, 174, 732 
. 10, 764, 750 


Total foreign grants by agency and by pro- 
gram, July 1,1945-March 31,1951 (exclusive 
of military aid) 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Agriculture Department: 


Donations of surplus -- 77, 563 
Foot-and-mouth disease eradi- 
S A Taa E S = 81, 487 
C 159, 050 
American Red Cross 10, 435 


Defense Department: 
Civilian supplies: 
Army and Air Force Depart- 


2222. ee 4, 413, 358 
Navy Department 18, 856 
Army and Navy Depart- 

Pi — X— =~ 4,413 
Refugee assistance 8, 937 

Relief in Korea 65, 785 
TTT 4, 504, 349 
OO 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration: 
Civilian supplies 172, 333 
European recovery: 
Dollar funds 8, 421, 830 
Counterpart funds 56, 605 
Far Eastern (general area of 

China) aid: 
CTT 191. 685 
Counterpart funds 3, 658 

Interim aid (Public Law 389) 555, 744 
Korean aid: 
Dollar funds 86, 760 
Counterpart funds 7,990 
Post UNRRA (Public Law 84) 298, 635 
TTT 11, 795, 240 
Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission (private claims) 397, 348 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tions: 
State Department: 
Chinese student assistance 3, 861 


Less than $100,000. 
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State Department—Continued 
Institute of Inter-American 
Na TS Le RERE ae ee 36, 257 
Philippine reconstruction and 
rehabilitation 125, 701 
Philippine rehabilitation: Sur- 
plus property_-----------_.. 100, 000 
Technical assistance. 19, 884 
Through international agen- 
cies: 
For refugees. 230, 829 
For Palestine relief 40, 450 
For children. 15, 000 
SIR te es meses 631, 982 
Treasury Department: 
Chinese stabilization........ 119, 594 
Lend-lease. 
Civilian supplies 134, 487 
— aS 2, 200, 081 
United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration 2, 588,659 
c 11, 358 
C 20, 305. 556 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics, Clearing Of- 
fice for Foreign Transactions, published and 
unpublished tables. 
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British purchase in the United States with 
funds from the British loan 


Sources: U. Congress. House Committee on 
828 a “Foreign ey for a Postwar Recovery 


Program. ae ey oe sess, Wagon; 
Government Prin p. 1988. Wil- 
F. E Business? 


liams, Francis, 
Nation’s Business, vol, 37, eh Toa 1949, pp. 54, 56-59, 

The $960,000,000 spent by the United 
Kingdom in the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was spent almost entirely for food, 
oil, and raw materials. 

The $620,000,000 spent of behalf of other 
sterling-area countries went mainly for 
cereals to enable India to fight the famine 
threatened (in 1948) by the failure of the 
rice crop, fertilizers for Egypt, and American 
cotton textiles for the colonies. 

About $400,000,000 remained when this 
compilation was made which was utimately 
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spent in about the some proportions as the 
above listed items. 


Type of commodities financed by the Export- 
Import Bank July 1948 through December 
1950 

Equipment: 

Women 8280, 975. 000 
Metals and manufactures 
(other than machinery) — 57, 319, 000 
Industrial raw materials: 


Nonmetallic minerals 19, 009, 000 
Chemicals and related prod- 

Ton EAS Ape eR = CRESS SN 9,917, 000 
Raw cotton 59, 423, 000 
Textile fibers and manufac- 

AAO CUDNA AE ESN 2, 792, 000 
Inedible animal and vege- 

table produets -- 4, 224, 000 
Edible animal and vegetable 

ie 4, 040, 000 
Wood and paper ~ 3, 697, 000 

Other items: 
Miscellaneous 19, 239, 000 
Ocean freight, forwarding 

charger,” t 5, 187, 000 

Unallocated --....---.... eek 70, 000 
486, 892, 000 


Source: Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. Seventh through eleventh semiannual 
reports to Congress, July 1948 through De- 
cember 1950. 


Paid shipments by commodity group and area of source—cumulative, Jan. 1, 1949-Mar. 31, 1951 


Commodity group 


2 r 5 com- 
-| 42,423) 37, 558} 1, 
29, 152 2 
Technical services t. 
Ocean freight #_.-..- 
COMMODITY DETAIL 


Food, feed, and ſortilizer 


Wheat and 

not a ry ified t. 
Whale oil and fish oils 

— —— 


Coal and related ſuels 
Petroleum and products... 


* 3 and semifin- 
ished products. 


products 
Medicinal and phar- 
ase eat prepara- 


it 
Pesticides 
except alcohol 4 (| BAS ee 
e Wels 
1ECAe 
for receipt an documents e 


{Thousands of dollars) 


Area of source 


European countries (and overseas territories) partici- 
pal ERP 


ting in 


2 Including $ $9 thousand of construction, preg a and Le oe equipment shipped from Denmark, 


3 Including $20 thousand of Korean source. 


4 Including expenditures made against authorizations for unclassified commodities and services in part and in total. 


Source not available. 


26| 20, 244) 17, 242 


7, 104] 5, 036) 


Other countries 


Union 
Thai-| of |Yugo- 
land | South Slavia 

Afri 


1,421 


1,421 


180 
1 7 


751 
207 


Ne 
1.421 


motores supplemented by movement oe from U. 8. Government T total paid ETD less Beas actual movements because of the time required 
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Paid shipments by commodity group and area of source—cumulative, Jan. 1, 1949—Mar, 31, 1951—Continued 
` [Thousands of dollars} 


Area of source 


European countries (and overseas territories) partici- 
pating in ERP Other countries 


Commodity group 


COMMODITY DETAIL—continued 


Raw materials and semifin- 
ished products—Continued 
Tron Saat steel mill materi- 
als and products, includ- 
ferro-allo 


Machinery sadequipment. 
Construction, mining, 
. ee 


except generators 
and motors 
Engines and turbines.. 
Generators and motors. 
Metalworking machin- 
ery, except machine 
tools. 


fied 
‘Tractors, all types 
Motor vehicles, engi: 
and parts 

Other tran 
equipment 
1 transporta- 
tion equipment and 


Miscellaneous and unclassified. 


Miscellaneous inedible 
vegetable products. _.... 
industrial 


scient fic and profes- 
sional instruments. 


) een) E 34 — 4 2 — —— 2 . “** * “72 777» S ** LV aa 


¢ Including shipments made against authorizations for unclassified commodities in pari and in total. 
Source country is Denmark. 


Nork.—Totals shown are sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from totals of rounded amounts. 


Paid shipments by commodity group and country of destination—cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948-Mar. 31, 1951 
| Millions of dollars} 


Country of destination 


Commodity group Total United Bel- 


Den- | Nor- 


ing. gium- Tur- 
aie lands Luxem- Austria) Greece] mark way ey Trieste Iceland 
Grand total 3 495.8 438. 7 13.1 
Commodity total 28,725.9 |2, 529.7 |1, 605.8 ; $ 5 5 . . x 13.1 
Food and agricul- 
tural commodities ./4, 510.3 1, 356. 5 5.8 


Industrial commodi- 


6 
‘Technical sorvin 2841 UG) 44) e ER ee 
Aan A , ͤ . , . . . sateen vaecewe - 
European Payments 
CE 4 (*) ” 
Ocean freight „ 640.4 81.2 2564] 74.4] 101.6] 20.6] 2.8 40.0] 27) 3.5 1.2 L6f 4.8 4.4 2 fe 
SS) _——_E_WVsX—S=_|b—O—S=_|WSv—X——SS=_|—SVS Sh ——SS=_|bS—SS=_™_|—S=_——S=_™_/&bWVvxX—X——S_|s k | SSS SE ee aS — 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Paid shipments by commodity group and country of destination—cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948-Mar. 31, 1951—Continued 
[Millions of dollars] 


Ger- 
Commodity group 


mony) Nether-| gium- 
~ er- 
kine: France 3 Italy lands Laren- Austria] Greece 
Re- burg 
public) 


Portu- 
gal Iceland 


COMMODITY DETAIL 


2 
2 
g 
E 
2 
3 
4 


$ 
2 


Bread grains. 539.7] 79.6 138. 4 3 120.9 

bee 42.1 38.4 6 31.4 

Fats and pe 9.3 64.9 43.3 8 53.5 
an 

1 — — 134.4 12.5 29.7 . 7 12. 5 

Av. 75.5 1.1 4.4 . 8 4.4 

Dany products 69. 0 11.8 1.3 5 4 

— and fodder... =| 5.5 8 2.4 

Fertiliz err 1. 5 12. 8 6.5 6.5 


Miscellaneous edible 
agricultural products r 


Petroleum and products. 5 81.1 2 
Coal and related fuels... e n 71.8 16.3 


Raw materials and semifin- mae 
ished products. 965.7 | 578.2 380. 2 307.5 | 302. 9 88. 5 75. 7 
F Sos knw cena! 266.0 | 294.7 | 219.5 234.8 77.8 6.7 r e e O (eo 


325.4 | 121. 3 81.1 29. 8 43.9 7 8.0 . 41 1 


47.6 38.6 28 15.6 89.9 127 5.8 A SO eB hi 3 
60.4 61.4 16.0 13.5 205 25.1 12.0 
54.8 14.1 15.7 4 5.2 18.7 1.7 
4.5 


131.8 


142. 5 44.3 


— —— 127. 3 72.2] 63.8] 38.8 31.9 256 19.1 3.3 
Motor vehicles, engines, 
* al 42.6) 89.6 1.1 11.0 5.2 1.2 SoS: -s 5 
i aes eee et I 4.1 2. 4 thy Petree tars 5 . 90 . / epee ye 
Other tran n : 
equipment. . 2 2.3 =m +7 3 9 1 s 2 6 
Spo / / S S OOOO SS æ | ooo 
Miscellaneous and unelassi- 
Aa AE Š 8.6 31.4 22.9 11.1 8.0 168 Mee ae 2 


(foo EEE 2 3.4 19.6 15.2 jeie 


1 ECA expenditures pc f by movement oats from U. S. Government agencies; col 8 are less than 3 movements 8 ol the time required 
for and er documents requesting paymen Including paid shipments to France and to the United Kingdom for overseas toreltory Sieve: 
opment. ee ae 8 Payments Ala 544 callin for tho EPU anial 

Including $2.9 million for unclassified commodity refun 


ee e shown are sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from totals of rounded amounts. Overseas territories are reported with recipient mother 
countries, 


Souree: Office of the Comptroller, 
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Commodity group 


A AAA 


Food and agricultural commodities 
Industrial commodities... 


Food, feed, and fertilizer.......-..-..-----2--enennneeeenee 
REE MIS Pen ENACO 
Soybea: 


Raw cotton, 1 linters 
Chemicals and related products 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 


Lumber and lumber manufactures. 
Pulp and paper. 


Machinery and vehicles 


Machinery and equipment ==. 
ing, and conveying equipment. 
motors. 
machinery, excent tractors e------ 


Construction, m: 
Electrical 8 except generators an 
Agricultu 

Motor vehicles, engines, and parts 


Miscellaneous and unclassified... 


Scientific and professional instruments 
Miscellaneous industrial materials and manufactured commodities. 
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Paid shipments by commodity group and country of destination—cumulative, June 5, 1950-Mar. 31, 1951 
[Thousands of dollars} 
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Country of destination 


Formosa be Indonesian | Far East 
(Taiwan) India ! States of | Thailand | Burma Republic 3 


1 ECA dollars have been obligated to supplement $13.4 million supplied by the Indian Government to obtain surplus United States pn sorghums through the Commodity 
ng 


Credit Corporation. The Indian Government is meeting the major part of the purchase price with its own dollars. The ECA finane 


was authorized on a grant basis from 


funds appropriated to ECA for “‘the general area of China.” The difference between the market price of the grain at the time of delivery and the sum of the amount paid by the 


Indian Government and the ECA contribution, will be financed by the U. 8. . of A 
itment and training program—publ 


2? Expenditures for technical personnel recru: 
Ine N $64,000 from Bahrein. 
4 Source of pet 


culture, 
ic health project. 


petroleum is Saudi Arabia and Bahrein; all other commodities are of United States source, 


6 Including $477 scientific and professional instruments shipped to Indonesian Republic. 
Nore.—Totals shown are sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from totals of rounded amounts, 


Source: Office of the Controller. 


Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that 
if our Nation is to maintain its solvency 
the time has arrived to make a drastic 
cut in our foreign expenditures. The 
economy of our country will not con- 
tinue to stand this excessive burden and 
the tax resources of the Nation have 
reached the saturation point where in- 
creased taxes will bring in less tax dol- 
lars. 

By this program we have foisted upon 
the American people the burden of in- 
flation and high prices which is pre- 
venting wage earners and those depend- 
ing on fixed incomes, from receiving a 
minimum of the necessities of life. The 
aged with meager allowances from old- 
age assistance, pension grants or fixed 
dollar income, are threatened with ac- 
tual starvation in many cases. The 
time has arrived when we must give 
consideration to our own people here in 


the United States, reduce the tax bur- 
den, eliminate unnecessary gifts and 
loans to foreign countries, and insist 
that such countries take up the burden 
of their own defense and rehabilitation 
with reduced aid from this country. 
For these reasons I cannot, in justice to 
American taxpayers, vote for another 
gift for foreign aid approximating 
$8,000,000,000. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly would not come before the 
Members of this House and try to in- 
fluence them to do anything or to vote 
any way upon the basis of my own per- 
sonal merit or upon my own personal 
background or experience or knowledge. 
Today I am going to utilize my time, 
not to give you what I personally think 


* 


about this bill, although I will say that 
I am for it 100 percent. 3 

I want to compliment the chairman of 
the committee on the fine, businesslike, 
and impartial way in which he handled 
this bill in the hearings, giving all the 
time and all the fairness that was pos- 
sible to every witness. I want to com- 
pliment the staff and say to the Mem- 
bers of this House that there has never 
been a staff that has worked harder or 
put in more hours on a bill than has 
been put in on this one. They have 
worked until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing for a week or so before the bill was 
reported, and prior to that time they 
worked late every night as well as every 
day. We of the committee, who know 
how much it takes out of a person to 
work those long hours, certainly appre- 
oae the work they have done on this 

ill, 
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I want to bring to you today some of 
the excerpts from some of the testimony 
of men whose names are known not only 
to the people of the United States, but 
they are known to the people who love 
freedom—yes, and to the people who 
hate freedom throughout the world. 

Gen. George Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense, who has devoted a long and 
valuable lifetime of service to his coun- 
try, among other things, said the bill is 
necessary— 


To strengthen the underdeveloped areas of 
extremely low standards of living, low 
standards of literacy, poor conditions of san- 
itation and health, and high death rates. 
There a large part of the world’s natural re- 
sources are found and there the Communists 
are trying to exploit the impoverished sit- 
uation to their advantage. It is the tradi- 
tion of the United States to aid the aspira- 
tions of people to improve their lot. This is 
the time when American self-interest and 
the welfare of the peoples in the underde- 
veloped areas become a common cause which 
can be advanced by a judicious distribution 
of our economic assistance. 

Foreign aid will represent about 15 percent 
of our total defense budget. We consider 
the investment necessary because we believe 
that it will strengthen the security of Amer- 
ica and of the free nations. 


General Gruenther, chief of staff of 
SHAPE, had this to say: 


This question really falls into two parts: 
(a) Is economic strength in Europe necessary 
to the successful completion of the military 
program; and (b) is United States economic 
aid necessary to the maintenance of this 
basic economic strength? 

The answer to both questions must clearly 
be “Yes,” for this intensive build-up period 
in which we are now engaged. 

In Europe aggression by the Soviet Union 
has taken all forms except that of open inva- 
sion. The Soviet has resorted to propaganda 
attempts to capture labor unions, attempts 
to stop United States arms shipments, dem- 
onstrations, and so forth. Together with the 
threat of actual invasion, these actions have 
had as their sole purpose the undermining 
of the morale and the will to live inde- 
pendently of the European population. 
Reinforced by the existence of the mobilized 
Communist forces in Eastern Europe, they 
have tended to create an atmosphere of inse- 
curity and uncertainty which in itself pre- 
vents the full realization of the economic 
potential of Western Europe. We must 
combat these Soviet offensives just as we 
combated the open aggression in Korea, 
Our ultimate aim is to create the kind of 
economic strength which breeds such great 
confidence and security that the Soviet of- 
fensives cannot succeed. 

In evaluating this aspect of our job in 
Europe a realistic and responsible United 
States observer would have to conclude that 
sufficient economic strength does not now 
exist to support the needs of the situation. 
Although European economic strength is now 
much greater than it was in, say 1947 (when 
Europe nearly succumbed to internal aggres- 
sions) it is, nevertheless, not sufficient to 
carry unaided the whole burden of rearma- 
ment and also permit continued resistance 
to the Soviet attack from within. 


I depart from my remarks at this point 
to say that while the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] a member of our 
committee, gave you figures to show that 
the Communist vote had not appreciably 
changed in the last 3 years in France 
and Italy, I want to say to you that the 
rate of growth before 1947 in those coun- 
tries was startling, and that our eco- 
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nomic aid did stop that growth and we 
have held it and in some cases reduced 
it, and we have solved some of the con- 
ditions which would have accelerated 
that growth, I am morally certain; a 
growth which would have happened if 
ve had not stepped in with Marshall plan 
aid, 

Now, William C. Batt, who was our 
United . States representative on the 
NATO Defense Production Board, and a 
famous American businessman, cited as 
an example, when he was before our 
committee, that Belgium can make 170 
percent of the minesweepers at its own 
expense if the United States furnishes 
the other 30 percent which the Belgians 
cannot make. Thus he said that if the 
30 percent would be eliminated, the 70 
percent which they can perform would be 
lost to the common effort of the free 
nations. Representatives of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce came be- 
fore us and, testifying on the subject of 
foreign raw materials and the necessity 
of having some of those materials for our 
own defense needs, brought out this: A 
fact not fully realized is that 73 percent 
of the raw materials imported by the 
United States come from underdevel- 
oped countries, and that a 50 percent in- 
crease in these imports during the next 
2 years will be necessitated by expansion 
of American industry to meet defense 
needs. Technologically backward peo- 
ple living under appalling conditions of 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy cannot be 
expected to produce unaided these addi- 
raw materials needed by the United 
States. So we see that in helping these 
people to start their economic machin- 
ery in motion we are not only helping 
them but we are helping ourselves. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS. I have listened atten- 
tively to all the speakers including the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia, but I wish I could have an answer 
to this question my constituents daily 
propound to me. They want to know 
how we are going to finance this gigantic 
program of foreign aid. They are in a 
quandary about this situation. They are 
anxious to know whether we have al- 
already levied sufficient taxes in the tax 
bill we passed to cover the cost of this 
over-all plan we are talking about, or, if 
we vote to adopt what is proposed in this 
bill, will it require additional legislation 
of this House calling for additional 
taxes? That is the question with which I 
am confronted. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My answer to the 
gentleman would be this, that when the 
security of the Nation is at stake we can- 
not allow the very laudable objective of 
a balanced budget to stand between our- 
selves and our Nation’s security. If it 
becomes necessary for us to unbalance 
the budget and project forward our debt 
to a certain extent at this critical time 
in the world’s history, I for one would do 
it, just as gladly as I would go into debt 
for a major operation for myself or one of 


the members of my family. 


I appreciate what the gentleman’s 
constituents want to know. Mine want 
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to know the same thing. But I think this 
is a time in the history of the world when 
we cannot put a price on liberty and 
freedom with the threat of Soviet im- 
perialism and aggression standing on the 
border of every free nation. 

Mr. JONAS. I agree with the gentle- 
man both from an oratorical and an 
emotional standpoint, but I still do not 
have an answer to my question. Did 
anybody appear before the gentleman's 
committee who gave testimony or issued 
a statement pointing out what we have 
to do to raise this additional money, or 
is it conceded now that if we do pass this 
bill in its present form we have to raise 
money by additional taxation? We 
might as well be frank with the people. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Did the gentleman 
vote for the $56,000,000,000 defense bill 
the other day? 

Mr. JONAS. I did. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Then the gentleman 
should have sought the answer to his 
question when he voted for the $56,000,- 
000,000 for national defense. I think he 
would come to the same conclusion if 
he understood the principles that are 
involved in this $8,000,000,000 bill, in 
round numbers, as he came to on the 
$56,000,000,000 bill, because I earnestly 
say that this expenditure is just as vital 
to the defense of the freedom of the 
world as the $56,000,000,000. Defense of 
freedom does not stop at the borders of 
the United States in this world of high- 
speéd jet planes and atomic bombs, it is 
all over the world. ` 

Mr. JONAS. I am not questioning 
that, I am questioning how we are going 
to raise the money. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In answer to the 
gentleman’s inquiry, I think that this is 
included in the budget. That is my 
distinct recollection. We passed a tax 


bill which is in the Senate. I think that 


if an adequate tax bill is passed in the 
Senate and ultimately becomes law, then 
all these items are involved in the esti- 
mates and in the budget and there will 
be a balancing of the budget. The gen- 
tleman will remember that it was first 
proposed that we raise $10,000,000,000 in 
the tax bill. I think we passed a bill 
calling for about $7,200,000,000 addition- 
al taxes. With the savings that can be 
made, we would be pretty close to a bal- 
ancing of the budget if a tax bill is 
passed at around $7,500,000,000. But the 
items here are included in the budget, 
and that is all made up in connection 
with the tax bill, which has already 
passed this body. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. I would 
say further, it is not the province of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to raise 
the taxes. Our province is to ascertain 
the need from the standpoint of foreign 
relations with other nations of the world 
and to supply that need in accordance 
with the best interest of our country. 
Once having found that need, and I 
assure you we went through the pro- 
posals which were made with a fine- 
tooth comb, and cut as much off the 
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original request as we thought it safe to 
cut, and having fulfilled the jurisdiction 
of our committee, then it becomes the 
obligation of the.Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House, of course, to raise 
the money—not only for that, but for 
the $56,000,000,000 which we all voted 
for the other day, with, I believe, the 
exception of two votes in the negative. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to make 
this observation in the middle of the 
gentleman’s remarks. A few minutes 
ago, the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin stated that the writer, Pearl 
Buck, said that America has not a friend 
in the world. I have just returned from 
a rather extended tour of the Far East, 
where I visited India, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, and all that area. While that may 
be true, the lady also said in the same 
article to which the gentleman referred, 
that as long as the United States of 
America used food as a political club 
over the heads of anybody any place in 
the world, you will have no friends, and 
you are not going to convert them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
again emphasize the fact that this bill 
is just as necessary for the defense of 
world freedom against Soviet domination 
as the 856,000,000, 000 defense bill which 
was passed in the House a few days ago. 

The defense of freedom is an obliga- 
tion of all free nations. No one na- 
tion can do this job alone. It will take 
the strength in manpower and resources 
of all of the free nations to win this 
fight. I earnestly believe that this bill 
will help to strengthen other friendly na- 
tions so that we will not have to shoulder 
an impossible task unaided and alone. 

While great expense is involved, in my 
opinion long-range economy is really 
our attainable goal. If we can prevent 
the outbreak of world war III by 
strengthening the free-world nations so 
that an aggressor will not dare to strike, 
then we will save the hundreds of bil- 
lions which an atomic war would cause 
to be spent. And, of course, no one could 
begin to estimate the value of the human 
lives which we would save if war is pre- 
vented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
5113—which sets up the Mutual Secur- 
ity Administration—virtually destroys 
the effectiveness of the Foreign Service of 
the Department of State, a service which 
it has taken the best brains and the most 
patriotic hearts of this Republic 163 
years to build. 

By making the administrator of this 
superspending superagency an officer 
of Cabinet rank, he is given the same 
rank as our Secretary of State. 

Foreign representatives of this new de- 
partment will stand on a par with United 
States chiefs of missions everywhere in 
the world. Let me underline the real 
peril—the foreign representatives of the 
new agency would have power to give 
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away money: our chiefs of missions 
would not. There will be no question in 
the practical minds of those who are 
spending American taxes as Officers of 
foreign governments as to which Ameri- 
can official is the most important. 

In other words, we are called upon to 
witness the sunset of American foreign 
policy. 

It is poor logic to strike at Acheson 
by blasting the Foreign Service—an in- 
stitution which was over a century old 
when Acheson was born. It is lax rea- 
soning to show distrust of the State De- 
partment by tearing it down, and sub- 
stituting, in its place, the confused, flap- 
jacking of agencies designed to create 
domestic harm and international chaos. 

On the floor of the House, on July 
23, 1951, I said that point 4, ECA, and 
other flapjack agencies had made our 
chiefs of mission third men on the totem 
pole abroad. 

Let us consider carefully before rele- 
gating these public servants of the For- 
eign Service to fifth position on the same 
totem pole: to the thrusting of these 
Americans into the outer darkness of 
complete oblivion. 

When we read the bill under the 5- 
minute rule, I will offer an amendment 
to somewhat improve and safeguard, in 
some humble way, our Foreign Service. 
I would be glad to consult with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman of the committee 
and other members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on that amendment be- 
fore we get to that point. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I want to say to the 
gentleman and to the House that there 
is no one in the House who knows more 
about our Foreign Service set-up than 
does the gentleman from Nebraska, He 
has made a study of that phase of gov- 
ernmental activity and he has always 
been nonpartisan when it came to the 
functions of our Foreign Service abroad. 
The gentleman raised the question of the 
danger of this new Administrator. I 
want to call to the attention of the gen- 
tleman that the present ECA Adminis- 
trator has the very same power in a 
great many respects as this new Admin- 
istrator over the whole set-up. 

Mr. STEFAN. With this exception, 
that a year ago, after my objection and 
the objection of the gentleman himself 
and others, the President of the United 
States put out an order insisting on the 
coordinating of the services abroad, and 
clearing all of these subjects through 
the Chief of Mission. In this bill there 
is no such protection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. In this bill that very 
same procedure is provided. 

Mr. STEFAN. No. It is not in here. 
I have read the bill five times, at least, 
and it is not in there. That is what my 
amendment will do. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. : 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not like to get in 
the middle between the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. RICHARDS] and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 
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They are both good friends of mine. I 
can say that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN] is certainly one of 
our authorities on the Foreign Service. 
I serve on the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for the State Department with 
him, and have done so for several years. 
I would like to say this: That at a con- 
ference in London on July 3 and at a 
dinner that evening, there were in at- 
tendance three American ambassadors 
and five ministers, all accredited to 
London. It looked like a Graustarkian 
musical comedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, it 
was my privilege on April 2, to introduce 
H. R. 3458 to authorize a $150,000,000 
grant to aid Israel in the relief and reset- 
tlement of refugees. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] and I 
introduced companion bills, 

My interest in this cause goes back to 
1919 when, as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, I supported the first 
legislative declaration calling for the 
restoration of the Jewish commonwealth 
in Palestine. 

World War I had left in its wake a 
generation of homeless and stateless 
Jews, human beings, who appealed to 
world statesmanship for a the right to 
live in dignity and freedom in their own 
homeland. We understood the com- 
pelling urgency of their plea and we were 
convinced that the Jewish people should 
have a state of their own, which would 
be a haven for the persecuted and the 
scene for the revival and expression of 
their own culture and civilization. 

The appeasement of the 1930's, the 
spread of Hitlerism, and the outbreak of 
World War II, all combined to defeat our 
hopes and to condemn 6,000,000 Jews— 
one-third of all the Jewish people—to 
death in Hitler’s gas chambers and 
crematoria—a dastardly and indescrib- 
ably inhuman deed. 

Stunned by this barbarism, the world 
seemed impotent to halt the slaughter, 
and when the war finally ended, we re- 
mained shamefully impotent to help the 
handful of survivors. 

For some 3 years, homeless Jews re- 
mained in displaced-persons camps in 
Germany and Austria—the graveyard of 
their kin. And behind the iron cur- 
tain, Jews who had miraculously sur- 
vived annihilation by the Nazis were now 
being liquidated by expropriation by the 
Communists. 

This black chapter of disaster came to 
a sudden and dramatic end on May 14, 
1948, when the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed. On that day, even as the new 
democracy was invaded, it threw open 
its doors and the refugees began to come 
home after an exile of 2,000 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that this 
House had something to do with this re- 
generation of a broken people. In 1944, 
the Democratic Party incorporated in 
its platform a plank favoring the estab- 
lishment of a free and independent Jew- 
ish commonwealth in Palestine. I was 
chairman of the platform committee in 
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the 1944 Democratic National Conven- 
tion. We called for the reopening of 
Palestine in 1945. Our Government ad- 
yocated the establishment of the Jewish 
state at the United Nations. The Presi- 
dent of the United States was the first 
Chief of State to recognize the new 
Republic. 

Our hopes were justified. The gates 
we helped to open have remained open. 
In the first 36 months of statehood, 
Israel gave sanctuary to 600,000 immi- 
grants, from Europe and the Moslem 
world, and made plans to welcome 
another 600,000 in the next 3 years. 

Israel’s brief but dramatic history 
echoes the struggles of our own founding 
fathers to establish a free nation in the 
face of overwhelming military and eco- 
nomic odds. Just as the heroes of Con- 
cord and Lexington were pioneers in the 
wilderness of a new world, so the people 
of Israel are pioneers in the Old World, 
bringing the democratic way of life to a 
stagnant area, blighted by centuries of 
feudalism. Like America, Israel has 
been a sanctuary and a haven for the 
homeless and the oppressed. And like 
America, Israel stands ready to fight for 
the defense of freedom. Our two coun- 
tries share the same beliefs, we are united 
in upholding the same principle, the 
freedom of the individual. 

It is to the credit of Israel that she has 
been able to finance this huge immigra- 
tion by her own sacrifices and her ex- 
ertions, and her readiness to mortgage 
her future. She has been aided by the 
unprecedented philanthropy of the 
American Jewish community, who were 
concerned to see their kinsmen recon- 
stituted in their own land after centuries 
of discrimination and persecution in the 
Old World. But the task has been far too 
heavy for a people so few, and the state 
formally appealed to us for financial as- 
sistance in March. 

I introduced the legislation to au- 
thorize aid because I have been con- 
vinced that it is in America’s interest to 
see to it that this little state is enabled 
to carry its immigration program to a 
successful conclusion. It is too much to 
expect the people of Israel to carry the 
entire burden themselves. No state in 
history has doubled its population in 3 
years, tripled it in 6. It is extraordinary 
that so much has been done without out- 
side governmental aids. 

Respect for humanitarian considera- 
tions argues for American economic aid 
to this young republic. But self-interest 
also casts an affirmative vote. Every 
dispatch from the Near East within re- 
cent months warns of imminent conflict 
in the area. We receive reports of eco- 
nomic and political unrest, and the 
spread of Communist and antiwestern 
propaganda, It is imperative that we 
do all we can to consolidate our own 
position by strengthening those states 
which are resolved, like us, to be faith- 
ful and steadfast in the defense of the 
free world. 

Since the introduction of my bill, the 
President has come forward with a pro- 
posal to include the Near East in our 
foreign assistance program. The 
amount that is recommended is modest 
in comparison with what we have done 
and are continuing to do in other parts 
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of the world, and in the light of the needs 
and perils of the area. Since that pro- 
gram was first announced, tension in the 
Near East has mounted and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has wisely recom- 
mended a larger amount for the Near 
East. In my view, the committee has 
proposed an equitable formula. Aside 
from recommending economic assistance 
to small nations of the Near East, the 
committee has earmarked $50,000,000 for 
the resettlement of the Arab refugees 
and $50,000,000 for the relief and re- 
settlement of the refugees who have 
been coming into Israel. This is but a 
small fraction of the total cost. Israel 
estimates that her relief and resettle- 
ment program for 1 year costs approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. 

The proposals of the House commit- 
tee are commended by their realism, 
their equity, their concern for a major 
humanitarian problem—the resettle- 
ment of the homeless. Were we not com- 
pelled to devote so much of our sub- 
stance to military and defense needs, I 
am sure that we would have increased 
the amount for economic and refugee aid 
in this underdeveloped region. I am 
frank in stating a further increase is jus- 
tified, or further appropriations in the 
near future. And yet, in a very real 
way, this allocation for resettlement 
must be considered as a sound and effec- 
tive contribution to our defense pro- 
gram. The resettlement of the Arab 
refugees will go a long way to end ten- 
sion and bitterness in the area and to 
strengthen the economies of the Arab 
States. The resettlement of the Jewish 
refugees will greatly stimulate the indus- 
trial and agricultural output of the new 
State, and enhance its potential contri- 
bution, in manpower and matériel, to 
the defense of the Near East. Israel can 
be relied upon to play a major role in 
that cause. The Near East is in danger. 
It is the soft, undefended, exposed flank 
of Europe. Its very weakness is an invi- 
tation to attack. We must be aware of 
the dangers which menace an area so 
rich in resources, so strategic in loca- 
tion. The Near East may be next on the 
Soviet timetable. We must strengthen 
its outer defense, we must toughen its 
inner resistance. To do so is to promote 
the welfare and security of our own 
country and our own way of life. The 
recommendations of the committee in 
this area should be approved by the 
House. I urge such action. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the objective of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 is to give realistic ex- 
pression and meaning to the foreign 
policy of the United States. Our objec- 
tive now, as it always has been, is the 
establishment of a just peace. That 
objective can only be obtained by the 
collective efforts of the United States 
and the nations of the free world. The 
United States recognizes its responsibil- 
ity as the leader of the free world. Thus 
we offer this mutual security program 
for 1952 as concrete evidence of our 
readiness to exercise that leadership. 

The 1952 program is part of a long- 
range plan with definite emergency po- 
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tentiality which will enable General 
Eisenhower to do his job in building col- 
lective balanced military forces in Eu- 
rope as a deterrent to Soviet aggression. 
Further, the plan will help bring about 
conditions in other areas of the world 
without which no area can be at peace. 

Those who oppose this plan, while they 
may accept the objective, have two alter- 
natives: First, declare war on Russia and 
her satellite nations; second, boost taxes 
and military appropriations that will far 
exceed what this bill calls for. Not to 
go through with this program would 
invite global war III. To refuse to assist 
any nation and to return to an isolation 
policy and await our turn to be attacked 
would probably mean the end of our 
friends as well as ourselves. This should 
not be the policy of a world power—a 
world power which has assumed and 
must continue to assume the leadership 
of the free world. This should not be 
the policy of a nation in its own self- 
interest. The mutual security program 
is our policy in our own self-interest. 
It is fundamentally and principally that. 
The security of the United States and 
the security of the free world are inter- 
dependent. The United States, geo- 
graphically, economically, and politi- 
cally, is more capable of survival alone 
than any other nation. But, for how 
long could it survive if the rest of the 
world were in the orbit of Russian dom- 
ination? Does it make sense to abandon 
Europe or Asia or the Near East or Latin 
America to Soviet imperialism when we 
consider the strategic importance and 
economic value of these areas to the 
United States? Where would we get our 
critical materials? How could we meet 
the combined industrial potential of the 
Soviet Union and an occupied Europe? 
These are questions we must ask in our 
own fundamental self-interest. This is 
a question of survival, not of give-away 
programs. 

The total cost of our defense is large. 
No one with any respect for the dollar 
much less billions of dollars can deny 
that. Even for a country such as ours, 
with our annual national production now 
well over $300,000,000,000, it is a figure of 
importance. Congress appropriated 
$56,000,000,000 for domestic defense. 
Today we authorize $7,848,750,000 for 
foreign aid. These two figures interlock. 
The purpose of each is the security of 
the United States. The one builds up the 
other. The purpose of each is the se- 
curity of the United States—security for 
American lives and homes against at- 
tack and the security of our rights and 
liberties as law abiding members of the 
world community. 

What price freedom? The question 
is—are life and freedom worth the price? 
There is only one answer for Americans. 
The trouble is that too few Americans 
are fully aware of the situation, of the 
terrible danger that today threatens us 
and all free peoples. It is hard for most 
of us, looking out over our peaceful fields, 
our peaceful streets, to realize just how 
deadly serious is the danger we face. It 
was hard for us a few years back—up to, 
in fact, the morning of December 7, 
1941—to realize how deeply we were in- 
volved in what was taking place in other 
parts of the world. Pearl Harbor 
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shocked us, into awareness, We paid 
an awful price for the lesson, a price in 
blood, tears, and sweat as well as in dol- 
lars. In the security program now be- 
fore us, both domestic and foreign, the 
United States seeks to avert another and 
a more ghastly Pearl Harbor. It seeks 
to avert world war III by rebuilding the 
free world, militarily, economically, and, 
I pray, morally. The total cost is stag- 
gering in money, lives, and disrupted 
homes. But, as Thomas Paine once 
said: 

Heaven knows how to put a price on her 
treasures, and it would have been strange 
indeed if she had undervalued so precious a 
commodity as freedom, 


So, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men, the job ahead is a big one, and it 
will require a wise and efficient admin- 
istration. The wrong type of adminis- 
tration of this program could well 
wreck it. 

TITLE V—ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
FOR THIS FOREIGN AID ADMINISTRATOR 

Since the Congress, in the course of 
legislative history, has created many 
governmental agencies, too often the em- 
phasis stressed by the Congress view- 
point has been directed to the subject 
matter of the law without proper accent 
on the framework of administration. 

The Committee on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, in 
their reports to the Congress on reor- 
ganization, bore down very heavily on 
the structural defects in each executive 
agency. Congress, in the past, has 
centered accountability and responsi- 
bility in the secretaries of the various 
departments and agency heads. How- 
ever, this has not always been accom- 
panied by commensurate authority for 
the objectives for which the legislation 
was enacted. 

Today, we consider the mutual se- 
curity bill in this respect and we should 
not be laggard in applying the studies 
made for economy, efficiency, or the 
modern techniques and practices of 
sound business. It would be timely to 
keep in mind that when the Mutual Se- 
curity Administrator is before the other 
body for confirmation, the membership 
as well as the Administrator will be very 
conscious of his degree of responsibility 
and accountability. It is only after he 
has entered upon his official duties and is 
engaged in the task, for which he has 
been named that the degree of authority 
required will be made clear. 

We on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
are going to watch the carrying out of 
this program by the new Administrator, 
and we will do so for the benefit of the 
House. Section 616 of the bill before 
us provides, in accordance with the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, that 
the committee will oversee the per- 
formance by the executive branch of 
this program in the interest of an effi- 
cient and economical administration. 
The task is great. I feel we have set up 
a new organization in this bill which 
will measure up to its heavy responsi- 
bilities. But we in the Congress must 
measure up to ours. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked 
many questions on the mutual security 
program. I have set down some of 
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these, together with the answers which 
occur to me, 

First. Why should the United States 
give aid to the entire free world? 

Answer. To strengthen the will and 
capacity of all our associates outside the 
iron curtain so as to enable them to 
accomplish that which is required of 
them in pursuit of the security interests 
that we have in common with them. 

Second. Must we give both economic 
and military aid, why not just military 
aid? 

Answer. Security requires not only 
armed forces and capacity to produce 
them but also economic strength and 
stability in our associate nations. With- 
out economic strength, they will fall 
under internal Soviet subversion. 

Third. Can we not sit down with Rus- 
sia and work out our differences thus 
eliminating this terrible drain on our 
taxpayers and manpower? 

Answer. In the 6 years since the war, 
Russia has clearly evidenced her policy 
of territorial domination and extension 
and lust for world domination. This 
has ranged from the blockade of Berlin 
to inspired insurrections in the Phil- 
lipines and Malaya and full-scale hos- 
tilities in Greece and Indochina and 
Korea. We are always ready to negoti- 
ate. The U. S. S. R. has continually 
frustrated that readiness, however. 

Fourth. Are not the United States, 
British, and French forces sufficient to 
cope with Russia and her satellites? 

Answer. Russia has the most massive 
fully mobilized military machine in the 
world. In the west alone she has over 
200 mobilized divisions with good wea- 
pons and air and naval support—in the 
east over 5,000,000 men actually under 


arms. Communism also has a well or- ` 


ganized and effective apparatus for pro- 
moting internal disturbance, weaken- 


ing morale, and impeding economic re- 


covery and progress in the free nations 
of the world. This internal threat must 
be guarded against just as much as the 
external threat. 

Fifth. Does not our possession of 
atomic weapons overcome Russian man- 
power in troops? 

Answer. We definitely know that Rus- 
sia has and can produce atomic explo- 
sions and with time our initial advan- 
tage will be overcome to a point where 
we can no longer reply on that advantage 
alone and must mobilize all our com- 
ponent of military strength on land, 
air, and sea. 

Sixth. Why must the United States 
carry this whole load? 

Answer. Our country has the greatest 
economic strength and largest poten- 
tial military power in the world. But 
our civilization cannot be maintained 
if the rest of the world is split up, sub- 
jugated and organized against us by 
the Kremlin. Furthermore, we are not 
carrying the whole load. We are doing 
our share in mutual security according 
to our capabilities. Our friends are 
doing likewise. 

Seventh. When will this financial bur- 
den end? 

Answer. The Soviet threat is of in- 
definite duration. They may soon start 
all-out armed aggression or merely carry 
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on their aggressive tactics short of all- 
out war for several more years. We of 
the free countries must make our de- 
fense preparations now so that our mili- 
tary forces can be built up and main- 
tained as long as is necessary, and at 
the same time we must grow in under- 
lying economic strength. This can be 
done because the free nations have 75 
percent of the world’s industrial capac- 
ity and most of the world’s raw mate- 
rials. If we can stave off a war, the 
financial burden will be well worth the 
price. 

Eighth. Can the United States econ- 
omy withstand the impact of this great 
burden? 

Answer. While our resources will be 
strained by this total effort, this security 
job can be done. It is estimated that 
if necessary the United States can stand 
an even greater load. World war III 
would strain our economy even more, 
and probably would destroy it. 

EUROPE 


Ninth. Why is the bulk of the aid 
going to England, France, and our allies 
in Europe? 

Answer. A free Europe is vital to 
United States security. Next to ourselves 
it contains the greatest pool of skilled 
labor and industrial capacity. Its mili- 
tary potential is a cardinal factor in 
building free world strength to deter 
Soviet aggression. Soviet subjugation of 
Europe would have direct and far- 
reaching repercussions in Africa, the 
Near East, the Far East, and Latin 
America, in sum—the entire world. The 
Russian intentions to engulf Europe are 
plain—an insecure Western Europe 
means an insecure United States. This is 
one point on which General Eisenhower 
is very emphatic. 

Tenth. Will Western Europe ever be 
able to support its share of the burden 
to maintain a free world? 

Answer. Our military and economic 
assistance will enable Europe to soon in- 
dependently assume its responsibilities 
in defending the North Atlantic area and 
the other parts of the world where 
European countries have special respon- 
sibilities. We must remember that after 
World War II most of Europe lay 
devastated—trade stagnant, industry 
idle, housing woefully inadequate, hun- 
ger widespread, governments weak and 
unstable. Revival of industry and com- 
merce are prerequisite to a revival of 
strength and hope for the peoples of 
Europe. Our Mutual Security Program 
is designed for that very goal. 

Eleventh. Has our previous assistance 
to Europe such as the Marshall plan 
shown that it is aiding Europe in re- 
storing its economies? 

Answer. As a result of our assistance, 
most free European nations are produc- 
ing at above 1939 levels and trade and 
financial stability have been restored. In 
several countries the Marshall plan goal 
has been reached 2 years ahead of 
schedule. Broadly, it can be said that 
the European recovery program is a year 
ahead of schedule. But now free Europe 
has another burden to carry—rearma- 
ment. 

Twelfth. How do we determine the 
proposed amounts of aid? 
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Answer. We propose to provide only 
such aid which our free European allies 
could not supply currently for their own 
defense without payment in dollars and 
could not be financed by the recipient 
countries without excessive strain on 
their domestic economy. Such a strain 
would bring about internal Soviet sub- 
version, which thrives on poor economic 
and social conditions. 

Thirteenth. Why are we including 
Yugoslavia in our aid program? 

Answer. Because Yugoslavia is main- 
taining a substantial armed force includ- 
ing an army of 30 divisions; its inde- 
pendence of Russia is of importance to 
us. We are providing only such funds 
as will arrest its deteriorated economy. 
We are prepared to help anyone who will 
help us in common defense. 

NEAR EAST— NORTHERN AFRICA 


Fourteenth. Why are we concerned 
with Northern Africa and the Near East? 

Answer. This area lies athwart of the 
principal lines of sea and air communica- 
tion to the entire Eastern Hemisphere. 
It is a source of prime strategic material 
such as oil—supplying three-fourths of 
Western Europe’s petroleum require- 
ments. Since World War II, and even 
prior to it, the Soviets have made this 
area a target for their propaganda, in- 
timidation, and guerilla warfare designed 
to exploit social unrest and racial antag- 
onism; i. e., Iran, Egypt, Israel, and so 
forth. It is one of the key areas of the 
world. 

ASIA AND PACIFIC 


Fifteenth. Why are we concerned with 
an area that is so far removed from ours, 
such as India, Burma, and so forth? 

Answer. This area is especially vital 
to United States interests. It produces 
60 percent of world tin, 95 percent 
natural rubber, all of its jute as well as 
many other commodities and minerals. 
It contains the only important petroleum 
reserve between California and the Per- 
sian Gulf. It accounts for approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and contains large resources of stra- 
tegic materials essential to a free world 
productivity. 

Sixteenth. What evidences do we have 
that the Communists are attempting to 
infiltrate and encroach? 

Answer. (a) The waging of war by 
satellites in Korea; (b) attempting to in- 
vade and take over Formosa; (c) supply- 
ing arms to the revolutionists in Indo- 
china; (d) intensification of subversive 
tactics by Communists in all areas where 
actual war is not being waged. 

Seventeenth. Are we expected to arm 
and equip this vast area? 

Answer. No. These countries are not 
without their defenses against commu- 
nism but they need help to start 
promptly on their plans to improve living 
conditions, public health, and confidence 
in their Government. The major prob- 
lem is the discontent among large masses 
of their people because of disillusion- 
ment that their independence gained 
after World War II was not immediately 
accompanied by economic betterment. 
Our program will provide technicians 
and training in health, agriculture, 
transport, and communications. This 
will do much to better their conditions. 
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Our military is aimed at enabling these 

countries to preserve internal security 

and discourage external aggression. 
LATIN AMERICA 


Eighteenth. What threat are the Com- 
munists in Latin America to the United 
States? 

Answer. There is definite evidence of 
Communist subversive activity. The 
Soviets and extreme nationalists have 
been fomenting anti-United States senti- 
ments—existing social unrests stemming 
from low standards of living and ignor- 
ance are fully exploited. 

Nineteenth. Why can we not continue 
to get Latin-American cooperation as 
based on the good-neighbor policy? 

Answer. Latin-American governments’ 
foreign policy reflects their public opin- 
ion at home, Under-cover political sub- 
versive activities by Communists and ex- 
treme nationalists can and does sway 
such public opinion. They look to us 
for leadership in the Western Hemi- 
sphere defense. If we do not aid them 
militarily and economically many of the 
moderate governments might be com- 
pelled by these subversive groups to with- 
draw from cooperation with the United 
States. 

Twentieth. Why is this area so strate- 
gic to the United States? 

Answer. During World War II, we 
were required to station more than 75,000 
troops and use naval installations to 
guard our installations and critical areas 
in South America. Unless these nations 
are supplied with this aid which will give 
them political stability and military 
forces we will be called upon again to use 
our own troops and resources in the 
event of another such emergency. 

Twenty-first. Just how dependent are 
they on us and we on them? 

Answer. In 1950, we imported 35 per- 
cent of our total imports from them in- 
cluding 46 percent of our wool imports, 
61 percent of petroleum, and more than 
50 percent of lead, copper, nitrate, and 
sisal fiber. They in turn imported from 
us about 50 percent of their total imports 
including 30 percent of our total exports 
of machinery, 38 percent in chemicals, 
40 percent in textiles, 44 percent in auto- 
mobiles, 40 percent in iron and steel 
advanced manufactures. It is obvious 
that they represent an important seg- 
ment of our economy. 

Twenty-second, Cannot these govern- 
ments supply their own military needs? 

Answer. Except for Canada, the 
United States is the only significant pro- 
ducer of military equipment. They look 
to us for such aid particularly where the 
task is outside the bounds of defense 
of their national territory. In the in- 
terests of cooperative defense of our 
hemisphere the United States should as- 
sist in providing equipment and the 
training needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish for the Recorp 
to correct a printer’s error which 
appears on page 60 of the committee 
report on the Mutual Security Act of 
1951—House Report 872. The last para- 
graph on that page reads: 

It is not the intention— 


And so forth. The word “not” should 
be eliminated. The word “immigrants” 
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in the next to last line should read “emi- 
grants.” These changes conform the 
language to the intent of the Com- 
mittee that no funds authorized under 
the proviso to section 101 (a) (2) should 
be made available to any international 
organization, institute or office which 
has Communist countries in its mem- 
bership. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is unfortunate that ample time 
has not been allotted the House for a 
full discussion of this important subject 
but it seems that Congress usually gets 
in a hurry when we are giving money 
away. On the basis of the economic 
recovery in postwar Europe to the end of 
the calendar year 1950, there is today 
substantial ground for the contention 
that all forms of direct economic assist- 
ance might well be discontinued. I do 
not at the moment address my remarks 
to the program for military assistance, 
but only to the direct program of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, as conducted un- 
der the Marshall plan. Such programs 
account for a considerable proportion of 
the funds authorized in the pending 
measure. Substantially, all such funds 
are unnecessary at this time and should 
be deferred until our own massive re- 
armament and retooling program at 
home is completed. To attempt further 
peacetime economic rehabilitation in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the western 
hemisphere, while at the same time 
pressing forward at home in an ever- 
expanding defense program, is to invite 
the disaster of inflation, bankruptcy, 
and ruin—and thus to undermine the 
defenses not only of America, but of all 
the free world. 

The President’s report on the accom- 
plishments of the Marshall plan through 
1950 informs us that at the end of last 
year industrial activity in Western 
Europe attained a new postwar peak ap- 
proximately 38 percent above the aver- 
age for 1938. Steel production in Europe 
closed the year 1950 at the annual rate 
of 54,000,000 metric tons, the highest 
onrecord. Production of motor vehicles, 
textiles, and shipbuilding were at new 
postwar highs. Electric energy produc- 
tion was 75 percent above 1938. Agri- 
cultural production was 10 percent above 
the prewar average. During the fourth 
quarter of 1950 export volume from 
Western Europe was 57 percent above the 
1938 level. There is now but little un- 
employment in the NATO countries. 

During the last quarter of 1950 more 
than $800,000,000 of Marshall plan 
funds—the counterpart funds—were re- 
leased by the United States authorities 
to reduce the national debt burdens of 
the participating countries. Here you 
have the whole picture—American tax- 
payers paying off part of the national 
debt of the Marshall plan countries; and 
this, at a time when every dollar of Mar- 
shall plan assistance was coming either 
directly from the United States taxpay- 
ers, or being added to the United States 
national debt, which already stands at 
the breath-taking—and dangerous—fig- 
ure of $1,653 per capita, and this in ad- 
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dition to the indebtedness of the States 
and various local levels in government. 

However much one may say in defense 
of economic assistance abroad, as a the- 
ory of combating communism, the ques- 
tion yet remains whether we should con- 
tinue to pile up the United States nation- 
al debt with funds used, in part, to re- 
duce the national debt of the beneficiary 
nations. America simply cannot carry 
the rest of the world on its back. 

It has been charged that the Marshall 
plan, far from combating communism in 
Europe, actually has sustained and 
maintained numerous socialistic govern- 
ments, which otherwise would have 
ceased to serve the march of Marxian 
theory on the Continent. The Marshall 
plan funds diverted to reducing the out- 
standing debt of these Socialist govern- 
ments in Europe enabled those very gov- 
ernments to boast of the success of their 
socialistic ventures, at the direct expense 
of the American taxpayers. I call the 
House to a fitting mood of responsibility 
in this hour of grave decision. We must 
stop financing socialism the world 
around: 

We are entitled to ask, also, whether 
the foreign economic aid we have fur- 
nished has, in fact, paid off in its major 
aim, reducing communism and the 
threat of communism in Europe. 

In France, in the last general elec- 
tions this summer, one vote out of four 
was for the Communist candidates. 
That is exactly the same as if the Com- 
munist Party had gained 12,000,000 
votes in a United States national elec- 
tion, instead of the 1,156,000 garnered 
by the Henry Wallace Communist ticket 
in the 1950 election. Yet this is the 
result of our give-away endeavors in 
France—more than $4,000,000,000 in 
Marshall plan assistance to France in 
5 years—all for a drop of 6 percentage 
points in the total Communist vote. 

A like story is told in the most recent 
Italian elections. There the Commu- 
nists gathered two out of every five votes 
cast; as if the United States had regis- 
tered 20,000,000 Communist votes in 
1950. We had already poured $2,000,- 
000,000 into Italy in Marshall-plan aid, 
and were rewarded with an increase of 
4 percentage points in the total Com- 
munist vote in the last elections. 

This is indeed making very costly 
progress against communism at a 
snail’s pace—and at the same time sup- 
porting Socialist governments from the 
Aegean Sea to the Baltic. 

As one discerning American editor 
has put it: 

The big question is how much dependence 
the United States can safely place upon the 
strength of nations whose armies, govern- 
ments, diplomatic machinery, unions, in- 
dustries, and educational systems are honey- 
combed with Communists and Communist 
sympathizers. . 


On the age-old legal principle of rea- 
sonable doubt, we should consider if the 
time has come to suspend all further 
programs of economic aid to Europe in 
favor of our own immediate defense 
needs. 

Lavish aid for bankrupt Socialist gov- 
ernments overseas is depriving millions 
of American communities of sorely 
needed public-service facilities. So much 
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taxes are rolling out of the counties to 
these give-away programs overseas, that 
there is no more taxing power available 
at home to build sorely needed new 
schools, new hospitals, new sewerage sys- 
tems, roads, airports. In a very real 
sense, America is denying the urgent 
needs of normal American growth and 
development to launch new aid programs 
abroad. Last year, right here in Amer- 
ica, the 48 States and various local gov- 
ernments spent only $5,500,000,000 on 
public education. Yet, in this bill we 
are asked to give much more than this 
in foreign aid, a substantial part of 
which is to go for schools, public health, 
and internal improvements in other 
lands. The question is, how can we jus- 
tify it? The share of the cost of this 
bill to my own State is $118,000,000. 

In defense of these fabulous—if some- 
what soft-headed gifts abroad—the ad- 
ministration tells us that such aid is 
absolutely inescapable if we are to en- 
courage the nations to defend them. 
selves against the threat of Communist 
invasion. 

Of course, there is no logic whatever 
supporting the theory that people and 
nations must be bribed by the United 
States Treasury to defend themselves. 

Further, there are no figures to sup- 
port the suggestion that these nations 
are making any appropriate effort to 
carry their fair share of the free world’s 
defense load, 

With our current military and defense 
assistance budgets ranging in the neigh- 
borhood of $80,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, this country 
will spend about 23 percent of her na- 
tional income on defense items. No 
other country in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization—NATO—ap- 
proaches that percentage in total defense 
spending. 

Britain will spend about 9 percent of 
her national income on her defense 
budget, and Canada will spend only 8 
percent of her national income for mili- 
tary items—both a far cry from the 23 
percent already earmarked by the United 
States. France will do little better in 
this percentage table than England; her 
total is fixed at 9.7 percent of the na- 
tional income. Other figures: Belgium- 
Luxemburg, 4.3 percent; Denmark, 2.8 
percent; Italy, 6.3 percent; Netherlands, 
7.5 percent; Norway, 5 percent; Portugal, 
2.9 percent. 

Clearly, the nations of Europe are 
leaning heavily on the United States 
Treasury. Why should it not be a fair 
and reasonable proposition for the 
United States to limit its overseas assist- 
ance to the same percentage of effort as 
Europe puts forth in its own behalf? 
If defense is deemed worth only 3 per- 
cent of the national income to any na- 
tion, why should the United States con- 
tribute enough to make that nation’s de- 
fense budget equal 5 percent of its in- 
come? Defense can never be worth 
more than the value put on it by the 
nation involved. If any nation in Eu- 
rope is satisfied with a 3 percent defense 
budget, it likely will have a 3-percent 
defense system, regardless of how much 
Mr. Acheson may seek to pour into that 
country in arms assistance. 

Since 1940 the United States has 
budgeted $128,000,000,000 for overseas 
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assistance, including the 1952 aid pro- 
gram now under considerations. This 
figure, of course, has been on top of 
$178,000,000,000 spent and budgeted for 
the fiscal years 1945-52 on our own de- 
fense programs. This makes a total of 
$306,000,000,000 already allocated out of 
American production for world defense 
against the Communist threat, If the 
other nations are unwilling to carry their 
fair and equal share of this load of de- 
fense, the American people obviously are 
being deceived and defrauded into a 
quagmire of paper defenses—and at a 
cost which threatens the solvency and 
survival of the Nation. The one great 
bulwark for the defense of freedom 
against Communist aggression is Amer- 
ica’s system of enterprise of free labor 
and free management, which has given 
us this great productive capacity. If we 
exhaust our own economic resources, the 
cause of freedom will be lost everywhere. 

The time has come when American 
policy must look firmly to the defense of 
America. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]. 

SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, So- 
viet imperialism is the direct cause of the 
present dangerous international situa- 
tion. Following a policy of brazen ag- 
gression, the Soviet Union has spread its 
control and influence over many nations. 
In 1939, Soviet Russia had an area of ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 square miles and a 
population slightly in excess of 170,- 
000,000. The Moscow-dominated world 
today includes over 13,000,000 square 
miles, with a total population of about 
750,000,000 people. 

The Soviet Union maintains the most 
extensive military machine in the peace- 
time history of the world. Its position is 
external aggression. Soviet-dominated 
Communist parties are ready to spear- 
head internal subversion. These are the 
simple facts that compel the free world 
to guard its freedom by increased arma- 
ment. k 


COMMUNIST ACTIONS AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Communists by their actions have 
demonstrated to the world that they in- 
tend to dominate and impose their phil- 
osophy upon the entire earth by any 
method possible, be it by infiltration, 
forceful seizure of governments, or by 
military conquests. One has only to read 
their pronouncements to know that they 
have sworn eternal hostility to the free 
institutions developed over many years 
by the efforts, the sacrifices, the blood, 
and the lives of those who have believed 
in the principles of the free democratic 
world. According to Soviet ideology, 
democratic and free ideals must be de- 
stroyed. In their place they plan to es- 
tablish totalitarian tyranny. While we 
meet here today there are millions of 
people who are in the chains of slavery 
clasped upon them by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Never before have free civilizations 
been challenged with such viciousness 
and with such sinister determination to 
destroy all that we hold valuable in hu- 
man life. Never before in the long his- 
tory of man’s rise from his primitive state 
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has he been confronted with so many 
dangers as beset him in the current 
world. One can predict without fear of 
error that the decade of the fifties will 
be recorded by the historians of the 
future as one of the most crucial 10 
years in man’s long difficult struggle to 
establish a stable and decent world in 
which people may live out their lives 
from imminent enslavement and death. 
We must keep constantly in mind the 
tenents of communism which have been 
dinned into the ears of people for many 
years, the acts of the Soviet Union, the 
monotonous recalcitrance of their dip- 
lomats, and the utter refusal to cooper- 
ate in endeavors to establish any kind 
of an international society of stability 
and peace. In view of this, we must 
under no circumstances lessen our deter- 
mination to increase our own strength 
and the strength of our allies as we gird 
ourselves to protect and defend the free 
world. In the event that the aggressor 
should decide to make good his oft- 
stated intention of dominating the free 
world by a military attack we must be 
so well prepared that his rashness will 
meet with complete and utter defeat. 
PHONY PEACE OFFENSIVE 


We must first recognize that the cur- 
rent peace offensive is but a phase of 
Soviet diabolical planning designed to 
ease and relax the nations of the West 
in their concerted efforts to construct 
defenses. The word peace as it is em- 
ployed in the upside down language of 
Soviet diplomatic talk is fundamentally 
a cover for policies and programs whose 
sole objective is the extension of Soviet 
power. The peace offensive is designed 
to produce the establishment of precon- 
ditions for the ultimate domination of 
the world by the Soviet Union. 

The current emphasis placed on peace 
as reflected by Malik’s proposal for a 
Korean cease-fire, the extensive publici- 
ty for a five-power peace pact, and the 
reappearance of the theme “peaceful co- 


existence” are put forth to foment dis- - 


unity among the free nations. All these 
moves are made to encourage relaxation 
of the free world in its defense efforts. 
The Soviet Union has tested the firmness 
of American resolve and the solidarity 
of the NATO alliance against a back- 
ground of war in Korea. They are now 
testing them against a background of 
peace protestations. 

The Kremlin is disturbed by the rapid 
improvement of American fighting 
strength and the increasing success of 
the program adopted by the free world 
to construct military power sufficient to 
thwart the threats of the aggressor. 
The Kremlin, anxious to weaken the 
NATO structure, is seeking to prevent 
Germany from making full contribution 
to the defense of Western Europe, is 
trying by every means to reduce the 
scope of our rearmament program, and 
is undoubtedly seeking to bring about 
an outbreak of hostilities in many sec- 
tions of the world. Through monstrous 
lies and vicious propaganda, Moscow is 
striving to confuse all people, to foment 
unrest, to produce dislocation, to frus- 
trate all attempts to create a peaceful 
international society, and is ceaselessly 
pushing a program of world domination. 
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Recent evidence of bad faith on the 
part of the Communists is their refusal to 
reach any agreement in Kaesong. Vice 
Adm. Charles Turner Joy, who is chief 
of the Allied delegation, recently said to 
them: 

You are engaged in these conferences only 


to present demands, not to negotiate solu- 
tions, 


Communist China with whom Moscow 
is cooperating has given ample evidence 
that the Communists will not negotiate 
in good faith. They have clearly demon- 
strated that the Malik proposal was not 
made with any desire to reach solutions 
in the Far East. 

In all probability the phony peace 
offensive will increase in intensity. We 
must not be misled by any of the state- 
ments emanating from the leaders of 
international communism in Moscow. 
Under no circumstances should we relax 
in our determination to build rapidly our 
defenses. To the various suggestions 
coming from the leaders of the Soviet 
Union in their peace statements, we 
must continue to answer with resounding 
action as we did last week in passing 
a military appropriation bill of over 
$56,000,000,000, as we did this week in 
approving on Tuesday over five and one- 
half billion dollars for military construc- 
tion, and as I feel certain we are going to 
do in making authorizations to aid 
friendly nations as proposed in the bill 
under discussion. This program for help 
to European and other free nations in 
the Near East, the Far East, and Latin 
America who are with us in this greatest 
enterprise ever undertaken by freemen 
is an integral part of the defense pro- 
gram of the United States. The current 
enterprise in which we and our allies are 
engaged has as its goal the continuation 
of a way of life that holds inviolate the 
dignity of the individual, a way of life 
that has as its very core the finest ideas 
and the highest ideals to which the hu- 
man spirit is capable of aspiring. 

The United States today stands in a 
position of leadership unequaled in all 
the decades of human history. This 
Republic has an opportunity the like of 
which destiny has never accorded any 
power. The struggle that is now joined 
is between freedom and totalitarianism. 
This is an age-old conflict, but today it is 
being fought on a more extensive scale 
than ever before. The outcome will be 
even more significant than the outcome 
of previous engagements which freemen 
have had with tyranny. 


EVIDENCES OF SINCERITY 


If the Kremlin is actually and sin- 
cerely interested in establishing a peace- 
ful world, the Soviet leaders could 
quickly and easily demonstrate this by 
straightforward action. Action would 
speak louder than any of their state- 
ments. Let the Soviet Union conclude 
a treaty of peace with Austria. Let 
them live up to their solemn pledges 
made during the war. For instance, let 
them hold free elections in Poland and 
other countries under their domination. 
Let the Soviet Union cease its vicious 
propaganda against the United States 
and other free nations, release from 
prison those who are unjustly incar- 
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cerated, extend freedom of travel to their 
own citizens and to the citizens of other 
countries who wish to visit Russia, stop 
the ceaseless agitation through Commu- 
nist Parties all over the world, actually 
begin the demobilization of the huge 
Red military machine, display a willing- 
ness to reach solutions to international 
problems at the conference table, cease 
the chronic habit of blocking the work 
of the U. N. and then the free world 
would be convinced that the Politburo 
means what it says. 

Were this to be done, the Kremlin 
would have no difficulty in convincing 
the world that it is actually concerned 
about peace. Until such actions are 
forthcoming, there is no alternative but 
to construct our defenses at top speed. 
By the record and by the actions of Mos- 
cow, there is nothing to indicate that 
the Communists are sincere when they 
say that they desire peace. There is 
nothing to indicate that they do not in- 
tend to strike when they consider the 
time propitious. Until the actions of 
the Soviet Union show that the goal of 
world domination has been forsaken and 
that the Kremlin is willing to live and 
let live, we must be prepared for any pos- 
sible assaults which may be perpetrated 
upon us. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951 
which we are currently considering is a 
bill to maintain the security and pro- 
mote the foreign policy and provide for 
the general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing assistance to friendly na- 
tions in the interest of international 
peace and security. 

Section 2 contains a declaration of 
purpose. The proposed legislation is 
for promoting the foreign policy of the 
Republic by authorizing military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance to 
friendly countries. This is for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the defenses and 
the security of the free world. This 
measure is as much a national defense 
measure as are the appropriations for 
our own Armed Forces. It is an integral 
part of our national defense budget. 

TITLES IN THE BILL 


There are six titles in the bill. Mili- 
tary and economic aid is provided for 
Europe, title 1; for the Near East and 
Africa, title 2; for Asia and the Pacific, 
title 3. Title 5, organization and admin- 
istration, sets up a single administrator 
to handle all typcs of aid patterned along 
the lines of experience gained by the 
ECA. Title 4 provides assistance to the 
American Republics, and title 6 is a sec- 
tion of the bill that contains a series of 
general provisions for the purpose of 
carrying out the act. 

PROPOSED AUTHORIZATIONS 


The Mutual Security Act authorizes 
$5,028,000,000 military aid for Europe; 
£415,000,000 military aid for the Near 
East and Africa; $530,000,000 military 
aid for Asia and the Pacific; $40,000,000 
military aid for the American Republics. 
It authorizes $1,335,000,000 economic aid 
for Europe; $175,000,000 economie aid 
for the Near East and Africa; $248,750,- 
000 economic aid for Asia and the Pa- 
cific; and $22,000,000 economic aid for 
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the American Republics. Under title 

6, general provisions of the bill, a total 
of $55,000,000 is authorized for the ac- 

quisition of strategic materials. 

The total authorization for military 
and economic aid amounts to $7,848,- 
750,000. Of this $6,013,000,000 is for 
military assistance, and $1,835,750,000 
for economic help. The administration 
requested for the various titles a total of 
$8,500,000,000. The committee cut this 
by $651,250,000. 

EUROPE NECESSARY TO FREE WORLD 


Although aid is provided in this meas- 
ure for friendly nations in the Near 
East, Asia, and the American Republics, 
the major part of our assistance is to go 
to Western Europe. In view of this Iam 
going to devote my remarks to this part 
of the world. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that our help in other areas is of 
any less importance. 

One does not need to argue how 
necessary a free Europe is to the con- 
tinuation of the free world. This con- 
tinent has a population of over 200,000,- 
000 people, a great and growing produc- 
tive capacity, and a cultural heritage 
that forms the basis of our own civili- 
zation. In the interest of the United 
States security, we must continue to do 
our part in helping Western Europe so 
that its people, the great resources of 
the continent, and its productive capac- 
ity will be harnessed on our side in our 
great effort to contain the vicious threat 
of communism and will not fall into the 
hands of the Communists. Should this 
latter eventuality occur, the balance of 
power would well be tipped against us. 
It is difficult for me to see how the North 
American Continent could continue to 
exist as an island of freedom in a world 
enchained and enslaved. 

Europe and the other friendly nations 
of the world need United States assist- 
ance. All free peoples must exert the 
greatest possible effort in their own be- 
half in making as much of a contribu- 
tion as they can for their own self-help. 
By doing this we and they working to- 
gether will be empowered to realize the 
greatest hope of man—the perpetuation 
of free institutions. 

UNIFICATION OF EUROPE 


The subject of European unification 
has aroused great interest in this House, 
in other parliaments, and in the foreign 
offices of free countries. As recently as 
the 3d of July I had the opportunity 
of listening to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower deliver a speech at a testimonial 
dinner given to him by the English 
Speaking Union in London. In his ad- 
dress, one of the finest I have ever heard, 
he emphasized European unity. 

The general said: 

But with unity achieved, Europe could 
build adequate security, and at the same 
time continue the march of human better- 
ment that has characterized western Civil- 
ization. Once united, the farms and fac- 
tories of France and Belgium, the foundries 
of Germany, the rich farmlands of Holland 
and Denmark, the skilled labor of Italy, will 
produce miracles for the common good. In 
such unity is a secure future for these 
peoples. It would mean early independence 
of aid from America and other Atlantic 
countries. The coffers, mines, and factories 
of that Continent are not inexhaustible, 
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Dependence upon them must be minimized 
by the maximum in cooperative effort. The 
establishment of a workable European fed- 
eration would go far to create confidence 
among people everywhere that Europe was 
doing its full and vital share in giving this 
cooperation, 


So effective was General Eisenhower's 
speech that former Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill who was present at the 
banquet termed it one of the greatest 
to which he had ever listened. 


CONGRESS SETS THE GOAL 


The Congress in the Economic Cooper- 
ation Act establishing the ECA stated 
it to be the policy of the people of the 
United States “to encourage the Euro- 
pean countries through their joint or- 
ganization—the OEEC—to exert sus- 
tained common efforts to achieve 
speedily that economic cooperation in 
Europe which is essential for lasting 
peace and prosperity.” In reviewing the 
act the following year, the Congress fur- 
ther emphasized its belief in the need 
for the closest possible cooperation 
among the European countries by stating 
the same thought more explicitly and 
adding to the preamble that it was “the 
policy of the people of the United States 
to encourage the further unification of 
Europe.” 

Although today Europe is neither 
economically integrated nor politically 
federated, the concept of European unity 
which the Congress encouraged has al- 
ready found expression in the creation 
of several important European organi- 
zations. Long strides forward have been 
made in the economic, political, and 
military fields. 

ORGANIZATIONS FOR UNITY 


The several organizations which have 
promoted the unity of Europe include 
the Brussels Treaty signed in March 
1948; the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation; the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization; the European 
Payments Union; the Council of Europe; 
the Schuman plan; and as recently as 
July 24, the establishment of a plan 
to merge the military forces of Europe 
into a combined authority. 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


In April 1948, the Marshal-plan coun- 
tries established the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. This 
was created to bring about sound eco- 
nomic conditions and ultimately to free 
themselves from outside assistance. The 
countries were determined to reduce 
trade barriers progressively and set up 
institutions for achieving the goal of 
economic unity. 

After World War II the countries of 
Europe to conserve their dwindling re- 
serves of foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of commodities essential to re- 
covery, and as a bargaining device to 
induce other countries to accept its ex- 
ports, maintained a wall of restrictions 
on imports chiefly through import quotas 
and currency exchanges. To break 
down these barriers the OEEC instituted 
its trade-liberalization program. This 
provides basically for a progressive re- 
moval of quantitative barriers to imports 
from other OEEC countries. Asa result, 
trade in Europe has increased far above 
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its prewar levels. It is moving in a more 
efficient pattern. 
EUROPEAN PAYMENTS PLAN 


The Europcan Payments Union, es- 
tablished by the OEEC countries on Sep- 
tember 19, 1950, provides essentially for 
a multilateral system of intra- European 
payments. Deficits incurred in trade 
with member countries can now be offset 
by surpluses in trace with other mem- 
bers. As a result, the EPU reduced bi- 
lateral payments difficulties among the 
OEEC countries. The countries are now 
concerned rather with their over-all po- 
sition in the EPU. It is possible for an 
importer in one OEEC country to buy 
from an efficient producer in another 
OEEC country as a result of the im- 
proved system of intra-European pay- 
ments. 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE 

In March 1949 the Western European 
countries established, with headquarters 
in Strasbourg, the Council of Europe 
composed of two organs, a Committee of 
Ministers and a Consultative Assembly. 
During the recent testimony on the mu- 
tual security program, I asked the Hon- 
orable George W. Perkins, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs, for 
his estimate of the work of this body. 
He replied: 

The Assembly has debated many problems 
of European significance, including social 
security, human rights, full employment, 
treatment of refugees and the elimination 
of visas, and has made recommendations to 
the Committee of Ministers. Although the 
powers of the Assembly are currently quite 
limited, the Council of Europe serves as a 
focal point for the movement toward a 
United Europe, as a unique forum for con- 
sideration of problems from a European 
point of view, and as a testing ground for 
the concept of a European parliament. 


Such procedure is unique among in- 
ternational organizations. Because of 
its composition and the attendance at its 
sessions of leaders like Winston Church- 
ill, Spaak, and Bidault, the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe 
has been in a position to play an im- 
portant role in marshaling public opin- 
ion in Europe on a wide variety of press- 
ing issues. It is stimulating action in 
fields ranging far beyond those within 
the direct responsibility of the council. 

THE SCHUMAN PLAN 


In the spring of 1950, Mr. Schuman 
proposed that the entire French and 
German production of coal and steel 
should be placed under a joint high au- 
thority within an organization which 
would be open to participation by other 
European countries. In first announc- 
a Pith proposal Mr. Schuman declared 


This proposal will create the first concrete 
foundation for a European federation which 
is so indispensable for the preservation of 
peace. 

Similar sentiments were expressed in 
April of this year when representatives 
of six nations—Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, France, Italy, and 
Western Germany—signed the treaty for 
the creation of a European coal and 
steel community. 

The treaty is now before the parlia- 
ments of the member states for ratifica- 
tion. If the principles embodied in the 
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treaty are fully realized, the coal and 

steel industries of the six countries will 

become a single community. 
ORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE COMMUNITY 


As recently as July 24, a spokesman of 
the French Government announced that 
the delegates of five European countries, 
France, Western Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Luxemburg, had agreed on 
the principle of merging their national 
military forces into a combined Euro- 
pean army under the authority of a 
European defense minister. Such a 
merger would eliminate many of the ob- 
stacles to a substantial German troop 
contribution to European defense. It 
could also be hoped to increase the com- 
bat efficiency of the fighting forces 
through greater standardization of 
methods and equipment. This com- 
bined army, of course, would be placed 
under the supreme control of General 
Eisenhower, just as is now true of na- 
tional forces. 

FUTURE PROGRESS 


The people interested in international 
affairs on both sides of the Atlantic agree 
that the future unity of Europe, politi- 
cally, economically, and militarily, in- 
cluding the integration of Western Ger- 
many, is a prerequisite to the full de- 
velopment of the economic and military 
defenses of the Continent. As we have 
given economic aid to Europe, we have 
constantly emphasized the necessity of 
reaching agreements with the countries 
designed to achieve this purpose. As I 
have previously stated, we wrote into the 
ECA Act that the policy of the people 
of the United States is to encourage fur- 
ther unification of Europe. 

Mr. Paul Hoffman as head of the ECA 
pushed the program of integration vig- 
orously. General Eisenhower is doing 
everything possible to further progress 
toward the accomplishment of this goal. 
I am sure that the statesmen of the 
Continent will work unceasingly for the 
accomplishment of an objective upon 
which depends not only the future of 
their own people but to a great degree 
the future of the free world. 

AGREEMENTS 


I have contended over a long period of 
time that there should be definite and 
precise conditions agreed upon in con- 
nection with the extension of economic 
and military aid. Failure to work out 
conditions mutually beneficial to both 
parties means that we are doing not only 
ourselves but our friends an injustice. 
On several occasions during the hearings 
I have discussed this subject in connec- 
tion with our economic and military aid. 
I am particularly pleased that in section 
508 of this measure, entitled “Eligibility 
for Assistance,” are these words: 

No military, economic, or technical assist- 
ance (other than assistance provided under 
Section 408 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended) shall 
be supplied to any nation in order to further 
military effort unless the Administrator finds 
that the supplying of such assistance will 
strengthen the security of the United States 
and unless the recipient country has 
to join in promoting and maintaining world 
peace and to take such action as may be 
mutually agreed upon to eliminate causes of 
international tension. 
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Such agreements shall include appropriate 
provisions for such country to (1) fulfill 
the military obligations which it has as- 
sumed under multilateral or bilateral agree- 
ments or treaties to which the United States 
is a party; (2) make, consistent with its 
political stability, the full contribution per- 
mitted by its manpower, resources, facilities, 
and general economic condition to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of its own de- 
fensive strength and the defensive strength 
of the free world; and (3) adopt all reason- 
able military, economic, and security meas- 
ures which may be needed to develop its 
defense capacities and to insure the effective 
utilization of the economic and military as- 
sistance provided by the United States. 

No economic or technical assistance shall 
be supplied to any other nation unless the 
Administrator finds that the supplying of 
such assistance will strengthen the security 
of the United States and promote world 
peace, and unless the recipient country has 
agreed to join in promoting international 
understanding and good will, and maintain- 
ing world peace, and to take such action as 
may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate 
causes of international tension. 


Certainly the Administrator should 
have power to halt assistance unless such 
aid will “strengthen the security of the 
United States.” No country should have 
any hesitancy in agreeing “to join in pro- 
moting and maintaining world peace.” 
To carry out the military agreements in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of section 508 it will 
be necessary, in my opinion, to accelerate 
integration. The development and the 
maintenance of the defense strength of 
each nation and the defensive strength 
of the free world will depend upon how 
closely the countries are willing to work 
together, 

This bill also strengthens the power of 
the President to terminate assistance 
under certain conditions. Briefiy these 
conditions fall into two categories: First, 
where the President determines that as- 
sistance “is no longer consistent with the 
national interest or security of the 
United States”; and, second where a 
recipient nation ‘contravenes a finding 
by one of the two major organizations of 
the United Nations. The purpose of this 
aid is to assure peace and stability 
among the nations of the world. There 
is no reason, therefore, why this Gov- 
ernment should give aid to any nation 
which seeks to upset peace and security. 

Although there is much to be accom- 
plished, we can, I believe, look forward 
with anticipation that increasingly 
greater concerted efforts will be made 
in erecting speedily the ‘defenses of the 
Western World. The section of this bill 
entitled “Eligibility for Assistance” pro- 
vides, as I view it, positive, forward- 
looking, dynamic leadership so necessary 
in these troubled times. 


PART OF THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


This measure is a vital part of our 
total defense effort. If we feel that the 
friendly countries of Western Europe and 
the other free nations as mentioned in 
this measure are necessary in the strug- 
gle to continue the free way of life; if 
we believe that the defense efforts in 
the west, in Greece, in Turkey and in 
the Far East are playing a part in main- 
taining our own security; if we have 
confidence in the leadership of General 
Eisenhower; then it necessarily follows 
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that there be no hesitancy in authoriz- 
ing sufficient funds for economic and 
military assistance to accomplish the 
task of strengthening the free and 
friendly world. 

Our ECA aid and our military help 
to Western Europe and to other parts of 
the world have already proved success- 
ful. In the midst of a program that is 
achieving results, drastic cuts would 
hamper our efforts. By quickly passing 
this measure we will provide the free 
world with a great psychological lift and 
we will have informed everybody in no 
uncertain terms that we intend to con- 
tinue the programs against aggression 
which we have started. In an editorial 
entitled “Foreign Aid—Making It Count” 
the Christian Science Monitor of August 
10 used these telling words: $ 

But in building a bridge it is not of much 
use to construct a 1,800-foot truss to cross 
a 2,000-foot river. 

THE GREAT DECISION 


The battle of this century is to preserve 
the free way of life against forces that 
would destroy the last vestiges of human 
liberty. In two world wars we have 
fought and sacrificed to preserve free 
civilization from being subjected to ab- 
solutism. Even now, American boys are 
fighting and dying that the way of life 
we cherish may continue. From one 
end of the world to the other, freedom 
is being challenged. This is a struggle 
that will continue for no one can predict 
how long. The great decision is to re- 
main steadfast in our purpose and in no 
respect turn away from the task that we 
have set our souls to perform. 

Generations before us have fought, 
struggled, bled, and died for liberty. If 
we make the right decision now we hope 
that our generation will be spared a re- 
newal of that conflict. Our friends 
across the sea are mobilizing their de- 
fensive efforts. We are also mobilizing. 
They are increasing their striking power. 
We, too, are increasing our striking 
power. All of us must work harder, 
move faster, and face the future with an 
inflexible determination less the noblest 
cause for which man ever fought should 
be lost to the hosts of tyranny. Just as 
we have begun to increase our own mili- 
tary strength in this difficult and dan- 
gerous period so I am confident that we 
will provide all that is necessary and all 
that lies within our power in helping our 
friends so that we and they, working 
together, may surmount the Communist 
forces threatening to destroy us. 

The one language the Soviet Union 
respects and comprehends is the lan- 
guage of force and military prepared- 
ness. Through our defenses we will be 
able to preserve the peace. The free 
world by rapidly increasing its military 
forces will, I am confident, be able to 
prevent a general war. By rapidly aug- 


menting our striking power we can avert 
a possible armed attack. 


There is no alternative to rearming. 
Freemen must make ready to defend 
their liberties. Freemen must be deter- 
mined that their way of life shall con- 
tinue. As we march to the future shoul- 
der to shoulder with our allies let us 
make the preservation and the perpetu- 
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ation of freedom our goal, and let us 
keep within our hearts a deep and con- 
suming love for our way of life that 
places supreme value on the dignity of 
human beings. In doing this we will be 
successful in our endeavors and will have 
the eternal satisfaction of knowing that 
we are making an imperishable contri- 
bution to the establishment of a free and 
peaceful international society. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, surely 
there could be no justification for the 
bill that is before us today on our whole 
vast program of military aid to other 
countries if it were not for a few very 
simple facts. The first of the facts is 
that we are at war. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] a while ago 
said that the course we are following is 
the course to war. Let us not fool our- 
selves about it, the war is already here. 
Some of it is a cold war and some of it 
is a hot war. The question now before 
us, Mr. Chairman, is not whether we are 
in a war, but how we are to win the war 
we are in. 

Another hard fact is that it is a war 
fcr our very survival. 

It is a global war. It involves every 
continent and country and people in the 
world. 

It is a war for the minds of men as 
well as for their territory and resources. 
In those countries where it is still a cold 
war, it is just as intense a struggle for 
the minds and allegiance of men, per- 
haps more so, than it is in the areas 
where it has already erupted into shoot- 
ing war. 

It is a war in which the strong, cruel 
enemy, which set out four decades ago to 
destroy our freedom, is using and has 
announced in advance that he will, use 
every conceivable weapon. Way back in 
1923 Mr. Lenin said, “We will use every 
ruse, every dodge, every trick, every cun- 
ning, every illegal method, every decep- 
tion, every concealment, every veiling of 
the truth.” 

Our enemy is not fighting a gentle- 
man’s boxing match according to the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules. If we hit 
below the belt, we are ashamed of it and 
apologize. In contrast, he prefers to hit 
below the belt, because that gives him 
greater advantage. His only concern is 
to win. There are no restraints, That 
is the kind of ethical standard, if one can 
call it that, which the Soviet leaders 
frankly announce as the foundation 
principle of their whole regime. They 
are using every conceivable weapon; we 
must use every honorable counter- 
weapon, 

Mr. Chairman, I regret we are in a 
war, and with such an enemy. I do not 
think it was necessary or unavoidable. 
I tried early to get our Government to 
do the things, especially in Asia, which 
I believe might prevent it. I am sure 
the Members of this House will agree 
that on every possible occasion I have 
warned that unless there were certain 
changes in our policies, they were bound 
to lead us to where we now are. 
cannot trust to get us out of the mess 
the same men who got us into it. But 
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the big point still remains: However un- 
necessary and inexcusable, here we are. 
It is our country that is at stake. What 
do we have to do to save our country 
in this struggle to the death? Do we 
of the Western Hemisphere want to fight 
the enemy of all freemen alone—one- 
seventh of the people of the world 
against six-sevenths? Or do we want to 
fight it with allies, and to have those 
allies as strong and united as possible? 
Do we want to fight alone—or as part of 
a free world that understands what the 
stakes are, what the enemy is up to, and 
what we must do to survive? If we were 
to take a text today, it ought to be: 
“What must we do to be saved?” 

Surely, everybody will agree that it is 
better to have allies, if we can, and it is 
better, if there has to be fighting, that it 
be as far away from our country as pos- 
sible. There are lots of people in Eu- 
rope and Asia, who want to fight for 
their own soil and liberty and do not ask 
or want us to do their fighting for them. 
They want the chance and the arms to 
enable them to do it for themselves. 
Surely, it is better to help them fight 
for themselves than to insist on the ques- 
tionable privilege of doing all or most of 
the fighting and dying ourselves. 

The big question marks are: Can we 
get allies who will be dependable? Can 
we get allies who will be an asset rather 
than a drain? Where and how? 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs at 
the very beginning of our consideration of 
this momentous measure sent eight of 
its members along with four from the 
Committee on Armed Services and six 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
to Europe to study the situation first 
hand and to find out if we could what 
the prospects are. AsIsawit, there were 
about four main determinations to be 
made. First: Are the peoples and gov- 
ernments of Western Europe willing to 
make an even more vigorous individual 
effort to build up their own strength, 
economic and military, than they have 

e heretofore? 

Second. Are they willing to work to- 
gether in a more vigorous collective ef- 
fort better than they have been mak- 
ing? Is there a coordinated plan? Be- 
cause, just to help each of the 18 coun- 
tries of Western Europe back to what it 
was before the war—to restore France 
as she was, or to restore Norway as she 
was, or restore Belgium as she was, and 
so forth, is not good enough. They were 
going downhill before the war; it only 
hastened Europe’s deterioration. How 
can we get them to build up and unite 
their strength for defense of the whole 


region so that it will be a Western Euro- . 


pean resistance, and not resistance by a 
handful of completely separate econ- 
omies and military establishment? 

Third. Are they making good use of 
the aid we are already sending to them? 
There is no use sending any more if they 
are not. We wanted to see with our 
own eyes whether further aid to them 
will be used advantageously, or just as 
advantageously as if we were sending 
our own boys there to use it. 

Fourth. How much aid from us will be 
needed to enable them to do this job? 
Should we revise up or down previous 
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estimates that we have had? What are 
the prospects? 

Mr. Chairman, I have just a little time 
to sketch or suggest, at the request of 
our committee, some of the answers as 
we found them. On the first question, 
the score is good. They are working 
hard. Morale in Western Europe has 
improved unbelievably since I was there 
in 1947, studying whether or not we 
should embark upon the economic phase 
of the program, the Marshall plan. For 
example, in England there is no unem- 
ployment. There is not an empty or 
idle factory. Whereas the consumption 
of goods in America has increased 43 per- 
cent since VE-day, consumption in Eng- 
land has increased only 6 percent. They 
have put themselves under strict disci- 
pline. I do not like many of the things 
in the economic philosophy of the gov- 
ernment in power. I think they could 
do far more if they would take some of 
the governmental shackles off their peo- 
ple. But, as for the will and determina- 
tian of the British people to stay free— 
you can count on them. 

Go to Norway. Here is a little country 
wit. 3,000 miles of seacoast, and 3,000,- 
000 people. They have no need for a big 
army because there can be no opportun- 
ity to maneuver a large army. What 
they need are small, efficient mobile units 
able to hold this pass or that strategie 
air base or a communication center 
against attack by parachute troops who 
might land, and so on. They are using 
well the tanks and the fighter planes we 
are sending to build the particular kind 
of defense they need. 

Let me report one instance of how de- 
termined those people are. Theirs is a 
labor government—a government which 
was in closest cooperation with Commu- 
nists up until a few years ago when the 
Communists took off their mask and the 
Norwegians saw that the Communists 
were not interested in helping Norway, 
but were interested only in using it for 
Russia’s purposes. The labor govern- 
ment broke with the Reds and this 
spring passed a law imposing a 10-per- 
cent sales tax right across the board, 
food and medicines and clothing—every- 
thing. Perhaps no government but a 
labor government could do that. If any 
other party were to do it, I suppose it 
would be charged that big business or 
selfish interests were imposing hardships 
upon the working people. But that is 
an earnest of the determination of these 
strong and rugged people to cut down 
their own living standards so that they 
can have the resources necessary to de- 
fend themselves against the force which 
they see is their enemy, as we see it is 
ours—I hope. 

When you come to Holland, she has a 
lot of special difficulties because of her 
setting free the asset part of her empire, 
the Dutch East Indies, with their great 
riches in oil, spices, rubber, and so forth. 
That dealt her economy an awful blow 
as far as earning power and especially 
income in hard currency is concerned. 
Furthermore Holland needed a navy to 
protect her Asian possessions and trade 
therewith. She was poud of being a 
naval power. Now she does not have 
much more need for a navy than the 
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State of Minnesota. When Dutch em- 
phasis and effort for so long in the past 
have been on naval power, it is hard to 
abandon their traditions in order to 
shift around and put their effort into 
building land strength which is what the 
West Europe team needs. 

Belguim is in the best condition of any 
of them, in part because of the wise and 
courageous moves to restrict purchasing 
power, halt inflation, and restore maxi- 
mum incentives to work and produce 
within the Belgian Government took at 
the end of the war. They have great in- 
dustrial centers where they can make 
enough steel and small arms amunition, 
and some of the other military items 
necessary for rearmament, not only for 
themselves but also for other European 
countries. This points up one of the 
greatest difficulties we have had in get- 
ting the Europeans to work together 
primarily for the defense of the whole 
area. Belgium can produce small arms 
that for example, France and Italy need. 
They in turn can produce certain things 
that Belguim needs. Yet Belguim is not 
producing all she can for these other 
countries or they for her. They have 
not been able to agree on a procedure by 
which the exchanges, the financial trans- 
actions; can be handled. If France gets 
small arms from Belguim, she had to pay 
for them: So she prefers to get them 
from us and our taxpayers pay for them. 

At the same time we are making mine 
sweepers for Belgium when there is idle 
shipbuilding capacity in some of the 
other countries. But she would have to 
pay them for mine sweepers they build, 
while you and I pay for the mine sweep- 
ers we build and send to her. 

The problem is to devise a financial 
plan whereby the resources and cur- 
rencies of all the countries can be used 
to mobilize the full strength and pro- 
ductive capacity of all of them. They 
have been working on it for 6 months 
and our experts there say they are sure 
it can be accomplished. Only as each 
is producing its maximum for the de- 
fense of Western Europe can we rightly 
expect the United States to make up the 
deficits between what they need and 
what they can produce for themselves. 

A word about Italy and France. They 
were hardest hit in the war. France 
suffered most under the Nazis, and Italy 
under the Fascist regime. They are in 
trouble. Italy has made the more spec- 
tacular comeback with less natural re- 
sources. I would say that our aid to 
Italy has accomplished as much as in 
any country we have assisted, with the 
possible exception of Greece. Levels are 


not yet as high in Italy, but they have - 


come up further than in any other of 
these Western European countries. 

We spent a day watching Italian 
forces on maneuver in northern Italy. 
They had only about 3 days’ notice so 
they could not have fixed it up especially 
to impress us. They put on as good a 
demonstration of coordination between 
infantry, tanks, tactical air support, and 
artillery as one could ask from any army, 
and the men in the ranks were Italian 
draftees who had been in the service only 
from 7 to 14 months. The Italians are 
getting back their pride, their morale, 
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their sense of self-respect that were so 
badly damaged by their performance in 
World War I, and even more under Mus- 
solini. They have more to fight for now. 
They are making a fine effort. 

In summary, the countries individually 
are doing a good job. There is a great 
deal more to be achieved in getting them 
to work more effectively together. I be- 
lieve we have to go ahead with this pro- 
gram with our eyes open to its dangers 
and its possibilities, doing our utmost 
with moral support, our organizational 
know-how, and a certain number of our 
military, naval, and air units to tie the 
thing together, until they are strong 
enough and united enough to go it alone. 
That is quite as much to our interests as 
to theirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. JUDD. I thank the gentleman. 

So on the question of individual effort 
to defend themselves and to increase 
their production, I give them a good 
score—at least 80 percent. It is perhaps 
no better than 50 percent on their im- 
provement in collective effort. 

In each previous year I have tried to 
get into the ECA Act or the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act language that 
would say it is the policy of the people 
of the United States to encourage the 
economic unification and political fed- 
eration of Western Europe. Our com- 
mittee accepted it this year. It is in the 
bill before you. It does not mean we are 
trying to impose our will on them or 
interfere in their affairs. It is merely 
saying to them, as a doctor says to a sick 
patient, “These are the conditions you 
must meet if you are to recover. If you 
are willing to fulfill them, we can help 
you. If not, you had better call another 
doctor.” Unless Europe will make a far 
more vigorous collective effort, our aid 
will not succeed. 

Why do we in the United States have 
greater wealth and strength than they? 
It is not because we are any smarter than 
they are. It is not because we have 
greater resources than they have in toto; 
they have greater resources than we. It 
is not because we have been spared the 
destruction of two wars in a decade; that 
is a factor in the situation, but not the 
major one, for the pattern of greater 
production and strength here had been 
established before the wars came along. 
The real reason is the political and eco- 
nomic system our fathers established 
here, under which we are 48 political 
units in our federation, but we are not 
48 economic units. We are only one 
economic unit. 

That means we can bring iron ore from 
my State, Minnesota, and coking coal 
from West Virginia together to make 
steel in Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, and 
Cleveland, without going through half a 
dozen customs barriers, without half a 
dozen currency changes with their waste, 
delay, confusion. 

Likewise, Western Europe has got to 
move in the direction of at least eco- 
nomic unification so that the whole re- 
gion becomes more and more a single 
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trading area or they cannot achieve ade- 
quate strength, either economic or mili- 
tary. Weare not trying to coerce them; 
we are trying to help them overcome the 
national pride which while unavoidable 
and understandable must give way to 
increasing unity if any of them are to 
survive. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one question on 
point No. 2? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senate sub- 
cominittee that has just returned from 
Europe reports that the French take the 
position that they will not permit Span- 
ish soldiers in France; they will not work 
with the Spanish; and Mr. Attlee, I be- 
lieve, reports that the British do not 
want to have anything to do with Spain. 
What are you going to do to meet that 
practical situation? 

Mr. JUDD. That is a difficulty that 
we have discussed frequently in commit- 
tee and one which disturbs us. The 
French and British Governments face 
very volatile political situations at home 
and they feel they cannot afford to jeop- 
ardize their popular support by making 
a sudden radical and partially unpopu- 
lar reversal on such a question when it 
is first suggested. But time and the 
realities of the situation are changing 
their attitude. Furthermore, as things 
stand at present, while we certainly 
should have Spanish soldiers on our side 
in the program for the defense of West- 
ern Europe, the key problem is not man- 
power. The fact is that at the present 
time they are enlisting and training men 
faster than they and we can produce the 
weapons to arm them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean they do 
not want the Spanish soldiers in France 
fighting with us to repel an attack by 
the. Russians. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; I understand the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. France ought to 
get that idea out of her head. 

Mr. JUDD. I think she will, but we 
have got to give the French a little time. 
These changes do not come about sud- 
denly. There are some in America who 
have great difficulty in changing ideas 
and attitudes here that are only 40 or 
50 years old, yet in some of those coun- 
tries they are asked to depart from 
ideas and attitudes that are several hun- 
dred years old. They cannot do it over- 
night, but I am convinced their own in- 
terests will require and accomplish it. 
We were told by our own diplomatic peo- 
ple in France and the other countries 
that they have already progressed a long 
way toward economic cooperation and 
in political federation, have moved fast- 
er in the last 3 years than anybody any 
place in Europe thought was possible. 
Some of the best, most vigorous and 
courageous pioneering spirits in Europe 
are working on these problems. They 
need our encouragement and there is 
solid reason to give it. I think the pro- 
gram is at last beginning to roll after 
being so long stalled on dead center. I 
think Europe is around the corner psy- 
chologically. They are now recovering 
their confidence. That gives greater 
strength. The greater strength leads to 
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still better morale and the cycle is up- 
ward, not downward, They are making 
progress. 

One of the most important factors in 
this is Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. He 
has achieved more headway in the last 
5 months, in my judgment, than had 
been accomplished in the first 5 years 
after VE-day. There are several rea- 
sons for that. One is that he is to them 
the symbol of victory in the last war. 
Second, he is the symbol of American 
power and they are aware of its vast- 
ness. Third, he has established a head- 
quarters and gathered the ablest mili- 
tary leaders of all the countries involved. 
Some planes and tanks are beginning 
to arrive. These all give them some- 
thing concrete and definite around 
which to rally. It is no longer just a 
speech or an idea, or even promises by 
the President, Marshall, or others. They 
see something tangible, they see we are 
investing our money and weapons and 
men in the project even if they feared 
we might walk out on them, they know 
we will not abandon such an investment 
of ourown men, It gives them certainty 
‘that we are ready and determined to 
stand with them against a common foe, 
that we have a direct interest in their 
freedom because it involves our own free- 
dom. Fourth, is Eisenhower's great or- 
ganizational skill and his ability to com- 
municate his own confidence and enthu- 
siasm. He is dead sure that this is the 
right thing to do. Yet he deals with the 
problems with great frankness and can- 
dor. He told our committee bluntly of 
the obstacles to be overcome, but said 
at the end: “It is this or else. If you 
do not do this, what are you going to 
do?” 

Mr. Chairman, I think the question 
before us and the country in the so- 
called great debate is not whether to 
help Europe stay free, but how to help 
so as to succeed. There is no justifi- 
cation in doing anything unless we do it 
with determination not to fail. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wondered if the 
gentleman really realized something 
that he has said which causes me some 
concern. I think the gentleman made 
the statement that there was no man- 
power problem in Western Europe. If 
so, why are we sending six divisions with 
more to follow later? 

Mr. JUDD. That is very easy to an- 
swer. I said the key problem is not 
manpower; they are raising and training 
men faster than they and we can pro- 
vide supplies to arm them. The biggest 
reason for sending American divisions 
to Europe is not the fighting capacity 
they can add to the troops of Western 
Europe once the latter are armed. Once 
Western Europe’s manpower, greater 
than ours, is united and has the will and 
the capacity to fight, they do not need 
our men. If they are not united and 
willing and able to resist, we cannot send 
enough troops to save them. 

The fundamental reasons for sending 
six divisions now is to help hold the line, 
like a finger in the dike, until Europe’s 
manpower can be mobilized, armed, and 
united; and to serve as a catalytic agent 
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to their morale by convincing them, as 
nothing else can, that we do not intend 
to abandon them. It is concrete evi- 
dence to every west European that 
should the enemy move on them we will 
come to their assistance. Its greatest 
value is the psychological one. Morale 
and will to resist depend on assurance 
that Eisenhower can put effective units 
of both Americans and Europeans in the 
field; assurance that they will receive 
arms of the sort that will enable them to 
resist effectively; and assurance that the 
arms will arrive before rather than after 
an attempt is made to overrun them. It 
is the business of this mutual security 
program to accomplish just that. Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters and a few Ameri- 
can divisions as symbols plus supplies for 
the European forces and a build-up of 
capacity to produce such supplies in 
Europe are the means. 

The evidences already provided of 
America’s determined interest in their 
survival and our survival has done much 
to get them into a position to furnish 
the necessary manpower and to increase 
their production. I believe there is great 
hope for success if we try our best; there 
is none if we do not. Hence, I support 
this program as I have previously. Our 
greatest problem is to get its adminis- 
tration better organized and directed 
than it has been. I believe the separate 
administration provided in this bill is 
essential and will work if the best men 
in the country are put in charge and 
given adequate authority and support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, probably I should not 
attempt to speak after the eloquent 
speech by my friend from Minnesota, 
with whom I have traveled across the 
country in support of a bipartisan ap- 
proach to the foreign policy problems 
of our country. I rise to speak for a 
raoment, however, to one or two points 
he has made and to the extent that I 
may be capable of it to fortify the prin- 
cipal thesis of his speech. 

WALTER Jupp is one of our country’s 
great men. He and I do not see eye to 
eye on every phase of foreign policy, but 
we do believe devotedly in a bipartisan 
approach to the basic problems of our 
country and we both have faith in the 
efficacy of such a policy. 

I agree that General Eisenhower's 
mission is producing new hopes in Europe 
and from the knowledge I have gained 
from observations of his committee, I 
believe there is every assurance that 
this is the best investment the United 
States could make in our own security. 

I have been for eight and a half years 
a Member of this House. This is the 
first year in which I have been privileg- 
ed to sit as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. In the years I spent 
as a member of another great committee 
of the House, I have never seen pro- 
posed legislation more fully documented, 
any piece of legislation more thoroughly 
presented than the mutual-security bill 
which is now before the House. 

There was presented to us, as the chair- 
man of our committee said in his splen- 
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did opening statement, the finest au- 
thorities that this Nation could summon 
in support of a proposition. I shared the 
views of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina in 1949 when he questioned the wis- 
dom of granting the full request of the 
executive department for military aid 
for Europe, and largely in response to 
his appeal and that of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] who ably pre- 
sented that point of view, the House 
trimmed that request. At the time I 
concurred in the action. Whether we 
were right or wrong, the fact remains 
that conditions have changed. If reasons 
existed for a substantial reduction then 
they do not exist now. 

The reason for it is that there is a new 
attitude in Europe and a new program. 
Now, America must never lose the sense 
of teamwork in this great enterprise. 
That has been the substance of every 
speech General Eisenhower has made 
and if we fail in the exercise of our great 
power and influence we will destroy the 
team spirit. 

I know there is a tendency to invoke 
economy when measures of this kind are 
presented. Itisan easy thing todo. Itis 
posed as America’s interest in conflict 
with the interest of other nations. That 
is an easy question to resolve. But it is 
a false posing of the issue. 

There is no justification for this bill 
unless we see it as in our national inter- 
est. That does not mean it is against 
the interest of other nations, but rather 
that we recognize our identification with 
the rest of the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, in my travels with War- 
TER Jupp, I was occasionally, perhaps, a 
bit patronizing. I enjoyed saying nice 
things about the Republican Party. I 
forgot some of my Democratic speeches 
long enough to enjoy good fellowship on 
that trip. I went so far sometimes in the 
spirit of sportsmanship to point to mis- 
takes of my own party that I thought 
might justify the occasional reference to 
the mistakes of his. 

At the turn of the century the Demo- 
cratic Party, which is the object of my 
affections, failed in its larger duties in 
some respects, and it was the Republican 
Party that pointed the way to a partici- 
pation in world affairs by the young Re- 
public. Mr. Bryan, who was often right, 
but occasionally wrong, though always 
seeking the country’s good, opposed the 
exertion of American influence in the 
Orient, charging that it would lead to 
imperialism; and it was the Republican 
Party that led the way, that made a con- 
tribution to the cause of freedom and of 
independence in that period. Our par- 
ticipation in the Philippines was a part 
of that great venture under the dream 
of a laudable world enterprise. I say 
that in order to make sure that a refer- 
ence will be made in this debate to our 
concern for bipartisan handling of for- 
eign-policy matters. Historically, we 
Democrats have had no monopoly on 
the idea of participation in world affairs. 
In my opinion, the students of history 
50 years from now will be as puzzled by 
1950 opposition to helping free nations 
fight communism as we are now by Mr. 
Bryan’s speeches in 1900. 

There is a disposition, however, for us 
to yield, in view of the staggering tax 
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burdens that are involved—and we must 
never discount them—to those who would 
say we cannot afford to take this step. 
The answer, of course; is that we can- 
not afford not to take this step. That 
has been well covered. But we are in 
danger, because we must speak in terms 
of billions of dollars, of underestimating 
the tremendous capacity of our country. 
I hope I will not be misunderstood. I 
hope I am as sensitive as anyone to the 
fact that our resources are not limitless 
and that somewhere along the line we 
must find a way to settle the world’s con- 
flicts without a resort to arms; we must 
not place our reliance exclusively upon 
huge armaments. They are too expen- 
sive. It cost Julius Caesar—and his 
empire was large enough to require 30 
days for his marching men to go from 
one end of it to the other—only 50 cents 
to kill an enemy. It costs the United 
States of America $50,000. The war sys- 
tem must be abolished if for no other 
reason than that we cannot afford it as 
a permanent institution, but our negotia- 
tions for peace can never succeed if the 
free world bargains as a military inferior, 

On the other hand, Paul Hoffman, a 
tough-minded businessman, who holds 
the confidence not only of our country, 
but of the free world, has pointed out 
that 50 years ago, with only 6 percent of 
the world’s population, we were produc- 
ing £0 percent of its wealth. Today, with 
7 percent of the world’s population, we 
are producing almost two and one-half 
times, percentagewise, and the world is 
therefore entitled to look to us for leader- 
ship by reason of our tremendous indus- 
trial capacity. It would not be good for 
our economy, however, for that situation 
to continue. Measured in terms of abso- 
lute production, of course it is whole- 
some for the sinews of war are being pro- 
duced here. But, it would be desirable 
as an economic situation for us to help 
the non-Communist nations of the 
world improve their productiveness to 
the point where they can claim a larger 
share and the percentage of American 
industry gradually go down. I men- 
tioned Mr. Hoffman’s comparison pri- 
marily to inject his spirit of optimism 
and his warning that a sense of despair 
about the temporary load need not over- 
take us. I think that is entirely com- 
patible, Mr. Chairman, with what I said 
about the ultimate hope of resolving con- 
flicts of the world on other than an arm- 
ament basis. 

But if I believe anything as a result 
of this well-documented case it is that 
the interests of our country are at stake. 
I believe that we have come to one of 
the turning points in history, and that 
America, utilizing the great moral and 
intellectual resources that belong to both 
of our political parties, as well as the 
great material resources can lead the 
world into a brighter day. 

For that reason I am supporting the 
chairman. I think he brought to the 
difficult task of screening the requests 
keen insight and a conservative mind 
that are serving the Congress and the 
people. His bill represents a cut of al- 
most $800,000,000 from the requests and 
his compilations have had committee 
approval. Of course, the Committee on 
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Appropriations must make its study to 
follow this. ; 

Our country has not acquired great- 
ness in the eyes of other people by pro- 
ductiveness alone, but its greatness is 
measured in terms of world relations and 
world service. If we should refuse to 
devote ourselves to the task of preserving 
freedom and justice in the world, we 
would lose some of the values that have 
distinguished us and we ourselves would 
suffer most. 

I had not intended to speak at this 
length. Mr. Jupp’s remarks revived rec- 
ollections of our trip together a few 
months ago and I am yielding to the im- 
pulse to speak. I endorse everything he 
has said about the necessity of team- 
work, the importance of our meeting the 
obligations that world leadership carries. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know there are 
many on this side who are somewhat 
disturbed by the question that was raised 
a few minutes ago by the gentlewoman 
from Illinois; that is, the question of 
troops to Europe. I think one of the 
arguments that has been made in favor 
of this bill is that we would support the 
troops of those countries and provide 
them with the arms to fight their own 
battles. I think the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas followed up with a point well 
taken, that we do not realize, I think, in 
this country the moral force which an 
army of ours has when it is on foreign 
soil in keeping back the threat of Rus- 
Sia’s aggression. 

To take the best example, does anyone 
in this House believe that the North Ko- 
reans would have attacked the South 
Koreans if there had been present at 
that time on the Korean soil an Ameri- 
cen army such as we had there less than 
18 months before that attack took place? 
I think that is the thing you would have 
in this troops to Europe under this sit- 
uation. There has been a great deal of 
argument as to how much it should be, 
but I do think it is important to bring 
out that point as proof that we can turn 
back this threat of Russian aggression 
by the presence of troops here. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman for his observation, and I 
think it is a helpful one. I agree that 
the gentlewoman from Illinois, who al- 
ways speaks to the point and who makes 
a real contribution to our discussions, 
has raised an important point. I agree 
with what the gentleman said about the 
moral erect of the presence of our troops 
where they are needed to inspire confi- 
dence on the part of our allies and to 
share in this total enterprise. 

You have to see it in those dimensions. 
It is a matter of making the military as- 
signments to the team members on the 
basis of their respective abilities and 
potentialities. For that reason, the ref- 
erence of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Jupp] to Holland was relevant. 

The United States is entitled to raise 
the question as to whether our contribu- 
tion in land forces would be dispropor- 
tionate, at a given time, but it cannot 
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be resolved on the right basis unless we 
act in the team spirit and unless the 
discussion is entirely free from incrimi- 
nation between the team members. One 
of the witnesses before our committee 
said that the greatest mistake we could 
make would be to think in terms of a 
wall of human flesh to resist a potential 
aggression. But all of these factors are 
being carefully evaluated. They are be- 
ing evaluated with the purpose of get- 
ting America entirely out of Europe, as 
strength is built up and dangers pass, 
There is no question about that being a 
part of our calculations. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. CHARA. The gentleman is hon- 
est enough, I am sure, to concede that if 
we have 400,000 troops in Europe when 
a war may break out, that we are going 
to be committed to send many more 
troops over there to try to save as many 
men as we have there. I am sure the 
gentleman is honest enough to see that 
that enters into the picture. It is not 
only a question of morale and the spir- 
itual effect of having these troops there, 
but there is also the question of America 
being committed so that we will be 
dragged into the battlefields of Europe 
from that point on. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. If the gentle- 
man would prefer to fight a battle on 
our own soil in defense of the things I 
know, in the final analysis, he would 
fight and die for, then the question can 
easily be answered in his mind. But 
there are military factors which would 
make it more desirable to build our de- 
fenses where we can be strongest. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. There can be no question 
on the gentleman’s point that the use 
of American ground forces in Europe is a 
temporary matter to help hold the line 
or fill the gap until the manpower of 
Europe can be mobilized and equipped. 
That is what the program is about. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I intended 
to say that. I am glad to have the gen- 
tleman confirm my opinion. 

Mr. JUDD. I am glad to confirm it be- 
cause it is true. General Eisenhower 
himself said repeatedly that no people 
can long be defended from the outside, 
In the long run, the defense of Europe 
has to be by the Europeans themselves. 
But, in the meantime, if we do not give 
them this assistance for the next 24% or 3 
years, they will be taken over before they 
have a chance to build up their own 
strength. This whole operation is to get 
them to the point where they can stand 
on their own feet without our forces. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take any more 
time now. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wooprow W. Jones]. 

Mr. WOODROW W. JONES. Mr. 
Chairman, I make no pretense of being 
an expert on foreign affairs or to being 
thoroughly acquainted with the many 
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new and complex theories of economics 
now prevalent in our national and inter- 
national thinking. However, during the 
past several months, I have made a study 
of our over-all foreign economic-aid pro- 
gram, and have reached some definite 
conclusions in my own mind. In dis- 
cussing H. R. 5113, I desire not only to 
point out some of the things which are 
contained in this bill but to give a brief 
review of our economic-aid program for 
the past 11 years. 

Although not a Member of Congress 
when the Economic Cooperation Act was 
enacted into law and the huge sums of 
money appropriated in compliance there- 
with, I found myself generally in accord 
with the fundamental purpose of that 
act. I realized, as others realized, that 
through economic chaos and collapse in 
the war-devastated countries of Europe, 
communism could breed, flourish, and 
conquer if some sort of assistance was 
not made available to those nations. I 
felt and believed that it would be in 
keeping with our fundamental principles 
and concepts of government in the 
proper defense of our country against 
communism to extend to those war- 
ravaged countries a certain amount of 
economic aid in an effort to prevent com- 
munism from taking over those nations. 
In viewing the situation in Europe to- 
day, after more than 3 years of operation 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, we see that great progress has 
been made and that, no doubt, France, 
Italy, Greece, and other nations have 
been saved from communism by our aid 
and assistance. While we can point with 
pride to the tremendous accomplish- 
ments in France, Italy, Greece, and a 
few other countries, we must at the same 
time admit that huge sums of this money 
have been wasted and spent foolishly. 
While admitting the advisability of the 
expenditure of a certain amount of 
money in the form of economic aid to 
other nations of the world under the 
ECA program, I do not and I shall not 
admit or support the view that this type 
of program or any other type of foreign- 
aid program should become a permanent 
part of our governmental program or 
foreign policy. Let me warn you now 
that many of the so-called planners are 
beginning to think and speak in terms of 
making this sort of program a perma- 
nent part of our foreign policy and gov- 
ernmental program. They are begin- 
ning to say that we must pour billions of 
dollars every year into the other countries 
of the world and, particularly, into the 
so-called backward nations of this earth. 
This type of planning calls for tremen- 
dous health programs, power projects, 
irrigation and reclamation programs, 
road construction and development proj- 
ects, and agricultural and educational 
programs. The survey for all of these 
projects has already been made and in 
some countries huge dams for power 
projects already constructed. Although 
we have said to our people here in Amer- 
ica that flood-control dams and many 
other projects must wait until the war 
effort is over, the ECA has nevertheless 
gone forward with these programs in 
other lands at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 
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In looking over the report of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration for 
the period ending March 31, 1951, we find 
that since the inception of the Marshall 
plan 3 years ago, a total of $12,300,- 
000,000 has been made available to ECA 
to carry out the European recovery pro- 
gram. Call the roll of nations partici- 
pating and look at the huge sums of 
money allocated to these countries— 
France, $2,211,000,000; Germany, $1,189,- 
000,000; Italy, $1,213,000,000; United 
Kingdom, $2,696,000,000; Ireland, $146,- 
000,000; Trieste, $31,500,000; and on 
down the line. Nation after nation has 
received millions of dollars from the 
pockets of the American taxpayer and 
it continués until this good hour. 

But this review of the cost of the ECA 
does not give us a full and complete pic- 
ture of the total economic aid which our 
Government has been pouring into the 
other countries of the world. A com- 
plete study of our total economic aid 
program to the other nations reveals in- 
deed some astounding figures. We find 
that from July 1, 1940, through June 30, 
1951, a total of 11 years, our Govern- 
ment spent or had available to spend, 
the colossal sum of $98,227,074,000. Ac- 
cording to the figures provided by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, the total sum spent 
as of December 30, 1950, amounted to 
$84,081,074,000. This same report points 
out that there was available and un- 
utilized from prior appropriations and 
from the appropriations authorized dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1951, the additional 
sum of $14,146,000,000 which would be 
available for expenditure during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. When 
the sums of $84,081,074,000 and $14,146,- 
000,000 are added together, we have the 
colossal sum of $98,227,074,000. Again, 
call the roll of nations who shared in 
this over-all, total economic aid program 
and you can hardly think of a nation 
which has not shared in this fund. This 
aid consists of grants and credits ex- 
tended and covers, as I pointed out be- 
fore, the past 11 years. Let us take a 
look—the British Commonwealth, well 
over $38,000,000,000; France and her pos- 
sessions, over $7,000,000,000; Russia, 
$11,464,163,000; all of the South Amer- 
ican republics, India, Italy, Germany, 
Ireland, Israel, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and practically every other nation un- 
der the sun have shared in this aid pro- 
gram, A review of the list of nations 
aided and the amount extended makes 
one wonder if we have not lost all sense 
of values and if we are not treating the 
American taxpayer’s dollar as if it were 
so much sand on the beach. 

But you say, this was all a part of 
the cost of World War II. It is true that 
huge sums were expended during World 
War II under lend lease and other types 
of economic aid which can be attributed 
to the cost of the war and our ultimate 
victory. However, a close look at the 
record discloses that the total economic 
aid during World War II amounted to 
$49,223,875,000. This leaves the tre- 
mendous sum of $49,300,199,000 as the 
total amount of economic aid since the 
close of World War II. Let's look at the 
record of this economic aid since July 1, 
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1945, and using the same figures provided 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. This report in- 
dicates that as of December 30, 1950, we 
had spent in economic aid to the other 
countries of the world, the total sum of 
$34,857,199,000 and that there was avail- 
able to be spent by the end of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, the additional 
sum of $14,146,000,000. And these two 
figures together and you get the total 
sum of $49,003,199,000. 

Again, call the roll of nations receiv- 
ing this economic aid and credit extend- 
ed since the end of World War II, and 
it is hard to find a nation, however small 
and insignificant, which has been over- 
looked. Whether this nation had assist- 
ed us in the war effort or could assist us 
in our fight against communism didn’t 
seem to matter. Even Russia, after the 
war, received from this Government of 
ours in grants and credits extended, the 
high sum of $687,987,000. A close look 
at the record also discloses that Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Hungary, all be- 
hind the iron curtain now, have supped 
at the economic table spread by the 
American taxpayers. Add to all of this 
the more recent grants and loans to 
Yugoslavia and India and you have our 
economic aid and credit program to the 
other nations of the world up to this good 
hour. It is true that some small parts 
of these funds have been repaid by re- 
verse lend-lease and otherwise, but some 
of the charges made by some of our allies 
to the account of reverse lend-lease are 
indeed shameful as well as ridiculous. 

Assuming for the sake of argument, 
but not admitting, that these huge sums 
were not only necessary in our fight 
against those forces which would de- 
stroy us, and that the money was well 
spent, the burning question today is, 
“How much further can we go? Can we 
afford to continue in our economic as- 
sistance to the so-called friendly world?” 
The bill before us today calls for the 
total sum of $6,013,000,000 for military 
aid and assistance, and for the addi- 
tional sum of $1,780,750,000 for further 
economic aid and assistance. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, in testifying be- 
fore the committee considering this bill, 
stated that it now appears necessary 
during the next 3 years that we spend 
the additional sum of $25,000,000,000 in 


-aid and assistance to the other countries 


of the world. Where is the end? 

We must ask ourselves this question 
and leave the answer to every man’s 
conscience. “Can we rearm ourselves 
to the extent that we are prepared for 
any eventuality, and rearm the so-called 
free nations of the world, and at the 
same time shoulder the responsibility for 
the well-being and support of the eco- 
nomic system of all the other free na- 
tions of the world?” Pray tell me, how 
can we provide the weapons of war for 
ourselves and our Allies, and at the same 
time pour billions of our tax dollars into 
the economic blood stream of those coun- 
tries? Pray tell me, gentlemen, how we 
can continue to spend billions upon top 
of billions of the taxpayers’ money, and 
constantly add billions to our public 
debt, and remain a solvent nation. I 
know and you know that if we continue 
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the present rate of Federal spending that 
national bankruptcy will stare us in the 
face. Already our people are burdened 
with a public debt of more than $255,- 
000,000,000 and soon to be saddled with 
a tax burden the like of which this coun- 
try has never seen before. Every indi- 
cation is to the effect that this tax bur- 
den must become heavier and heavier in 
the years to come. How much can our 
people stand? We are now reaching into 
the weekly pay check of every textile 
worker and wage earner in my district 
and in yours, and taking therefrom huge 
bites of their hard-earned money. Next 
year the bite will be bigger, and if some 
of this spending is not curtailed, only 
God in His wisdom knows what the fu- 
ture holds for them and the other citi- 
zens of our country. It seems that the 
only forgotten man in the world today is 
the American taxpayer. 

Iam not an isolationist and have never 
been. I firmly believe in our prepared- 
ness program and extending military aid 
to our allies. I also firmly believe that 
to extend military aid in a reasonable 
amount is as far as we can go now. This 
is particularly true in view of the vast 
sums of economic aid already extended. 
‘Yes, we emerged from World War II as 
the leader of the free world, and the 
tremendous burden of stopping commu- 
nism rests squarely and almost entirely 
upon our shoulders. We must act as 
reasonable men and not let the hysteria 
of the hour override our judgment. If 
we bankrupt this country, then we will 
not need our weapons. Communism can 
march at will, I firmly believe that our 
best defense against communism is to 
make and to keep this country strong 
from both a military standpoint and 
from a financial standpoint. In my 
humble opinion that will do more to stop 
communistic aggression than anything 
else we can do. The only language the 
Communists know, understand, and re- 
spect is force and the threat of force. 

I shall support the huge appropriation 
in this bill for military assistance to the 
Atlantic Pact nations and to other na- 
tions who show a willingness and the 
ability to fight communism, but I do not, 
and I cannot, support any further eco- 
nomic aid to any nation. I have reached 
this conclusion after serious thought 
and consideration, and feel deeply that 


it is for the best interest of our country 


and our allies. I think that when the 
allocations heretofore made are ex- 
pended, that we should call a halt to our 
economic aid. We should say to those 
friendly nations that we have assisted 
them in bringing their system of produc- 
tion back to and above the prewar 
levels. That they must now operate 
their economic system without any fur- 
ther help from us. We can say to these 
same nations that we will materially 
assist them in the burden of providing 
war weapons to defend themselves in the 
fight against communism, but we cannot 
assume forever the burden of keeping 
their economic system healthy. 

I know that there are those who will 
say that Europe is expecting this aid, 
and that the bill has been introduced 
calling for this economic aid—that if 
we fail to grant this additional aid, those 
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nations will become discouraged and will 
not make a serious effort to defend them- 
selves. I have heard that argument and 
similar arguments many times since 
coming to Congress, and if we adopt that 
practice, then any sort of a bill calling 
for aid to foreign countries will have to 
be passed. Can any nation in the world 
doubt that we mean business in this 
fight against communism? We have 
adopted a $56,000,000,000 defense bill and 
almost a $5,000,000,000 bill for the con- 
struction and expansion of military 
bases. We have, as pointed out hereto- 
fore, provided all of this economic aid 
to the friendly nations. In addition to 
all of that, we are now saying to the 
world that although we have provided 
vast sums in the past for your economic 
good, we are now nevertheless willing 
to help provide the weapons of war for 
your own defense. In view of all this, 
can any nation doubt that we mean busi- 
ness in our fight against communism? 
Can any friendly nation say we are re- 
treating in any respect and have any 
grounds for such contentions? 

While we are thinking of Europe and 
Asia, we must at the same time think of 
America. We must give some thought 
and consideration to the financial con- 
dition of our country and to the burden 
which we are placing upon our taxpayers. 
In my humble opinion, the interest of 
our country demands that we strike from 
this bill all sums allocated for economic 
aid and assistance. That same interest, 
that is the interest of our country, calls 
for a reasonable appropriation for mili- 
tary assistance to the other friendly 
countries of the world. In closing, let 
me remind you of this basic fact—if we 
bankrupt this country, there is no nation 
on the top side of the earth to extend to 
us any economic aid for our recovery and 
rehabilitation. If we bankrupt this na- 
tion, democracy will perish here at home. 
If democracy perishes here in America, 
the light of freedom will be out for a 
thousand years. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before the House is designed 
to maintain our security and promote 
our national] defense by furnishing as- 
sistance to friendly nations as a means 
of strengthening the cause of inter- 
national peace and security. 

The desire for peace is basic in Amer- 
ica. We have always been willing to 
make sacrifices in an effort to provide 
peace and avoid the ravages of war. 
Thus, our people are in accord with the 
general purpose or objective of the bill. 
However, there is real concern among 
our people as to the extent to which we 
as a people can carry the heavy burden, 
now weighing so heavily upon us, with- 
out danger to our own economy. 

It is agreed by all that there is a 
limit to the obligations that we as a 
nation can safely assume. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to heavy com- 
mitments for foreign military aid at a 
time when the expenditures for our own 
Military Establishment will reach astro- 
nomical figures. This amount is greater 
than during any peacetime in the entire 
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history of our country. Only a few days 
ago the House approved a $56,000,000,000 
military appropriation bill for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. In addition to this, there 
have been many other appropriations 
and authorizations for military purposes 
that increase the amount many more 
billions of dollars. In addition to the 
military aid we extend to other nations, 
there are also the vast sums already given 
and which are now sought to be author- 
ized for economie aid. This and other 
Government expenditures has resulted in 
proposed tax increases far beyond any- 
thing heretofore experienced in this 
country. Thus, while we have the de- 
sire to help, there comes a time when 
we cannot do all that we might desire 
to do, or that might seem necessary to do. 

The objectives of this bill, as I have 
already said, are worth while and un- 
doubtedly have wide support, but the 
extent or the amount of aid to be given 
is one that does concern the future wel- 
fare of our country and its citizens. 
This feature of the bill requires the 
utmost consideration and thought. Fail- 
ure to observe the limitations that our 
own necessities require could easily lead 
us into a weakened financial position that 
would prove disastrous not only to our- 
selves, but to the whole world. 

Frequently we hear the thought ex- 
pressed that Russia is seeking to bleed 
us white. This strategy is undoubtedly 
based on the theory that if the financial 
structure of America is broken down then 
we will neither be able to assist other 
countries or effectively defend ourselves. 
The Korean incident that has already 
cost us billions of dollars and thousands 
of casualties is an example of how Rus- 
sian strategy works to accomplish its 
purpose of bleeding America white. It 
seems that Russia's ability to create fear 
and thereby increase our expenditures to 
meet its threats, at home and abroad, is 
almost boundless. The time has come, 
in my opinion, that our country must 
demand and obtain a larger degree of 
self-help from the other nations with 
whom we are allied. The economic re- 
habilitation that each of these nations 
has reached as a result of our aid, it 
seems to me, has been sufficient for us 
to expect them to do more for themselves 
in promoting the mutual security pro- 
gram, than is now being done, 

I realize that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs is aware of the importance 
of this viewpoint I have expressed, as it 
has decreased the amount to be author- 
ized by several hundred thousand dollars 
before reporting the bill to the House. 

In the opinion of many, our own na- 
tional welfare demands a further reduc- 
tion in the amount to be authorized. To 
do so is not any indication of a desire to 
escape our obligation for promoting or 
maintaining world peace, but a realiza- 
tion that we can best help the cause of 
world peace by keeping our financial 
structure on a sound and stable basis. 

I trust that without lessening our zeal 
for world peace, and a cooperative effort 
to maintain it, that we will, nevertheless, 
be realistic enough to recognize the ne- 
cessity of keeping this country financially 
strong to the end that we may do our full 
part. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a lot about obligations we have 
undertaken to Western Europe. I think 
it is time we heard a little about the ob- 
ligations Western Europe has under- 
taken to us. 


Let us remember that the North At- 


lantic Treaty is a two-way street. 

Europe has said it will lay down its life 

in defense of the United States, equally 

with that the United States has said its 

soldiers and its material will be put into 

= struggle against Communist aggres- 
on. 

Let us understand, too, that Western 
Europeans have taken quite a beating. 
They know what war means at first hand. 
They have been fought over and occu- 
pied. So it is a much harder decision 
for them to make to resist than it is 
forus. If all Western Europeans wanted 
to do was to just save their own skins, 
they could save their bare lives, or at 
least most of them, except for those who 
went to slave labor camps, or those who 
were shot for being deviationists“ 
they could save their bare lives by sur- 
rendering to the Russians tomorrow. 

Obviously Western Europeans have no 
such thing in mind. The best assur- 
ance of the fact that Western Europe 
has the will to fight is the fact that 
in face of Soviet threats and fulmina- 
tions about war mongers and a ring of 
military and air bases, Western Europe 
has undertaken this obligation under 
the North Atlantic Treaty to fight on the 
front line for the defense of the whole 
world. That was a daring thing for 
them to do when, in terms of military 
armament they had such meager de- 
fenses. We are seeing to the fact that 
they are not without means for defense. 
That is one of the essential purposes of 
this bill. 

The other essential purpose of this bill 
is to show that American leadership in 
the free world knows where it is going. 

I would like to state clearly the effect 
of this bill. It means that those who 
want to go it alone—and there are some 
in the United States who want to go it 
alone—they will vote against this bill. 
What is the use of spending money to 
help allies if you want to go it clone? 
But the people who want allies, the peo- 
ple who fundamentally take the philoso- 
phy of General Eisenhower, are going 
essentially to vote for this bill, though 
they may differ on it in details. 

In my view, this is going to be the pay- 
off vote in this Congress, as to whether 
Members want allies or whether they 
want to go it alone. 

I would like to confine my own partic- 
ular part of this discussion to one ma- 
jor phase of the bill, and that is what 
are we doing to look ahead to tomorrow? 
Where do we go from here? Is this just 
a matter of taking money from the rev- 
enues of the United States and turning 
it over for economic and military aid all 
over the world and does it just go on 
and on? Let us understand that this 
bill is broadening the whole program to 
include other areas of the world, the Far 
East and the Near East and Africa as 
well as the other American Republics. 
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Are we looking forward to some solu- 
tion even if the Soviet bloc continues to 
be truculent and aggressive? Even if 
they refuse to agree upon armaments 
control and do their best to immobilize 
the United Nations? Even if, as many ex- 
pect, tensions and localized aggressions 
and subversions go on for 10 or 20 years 
without a major war? I say we are look- 
ing forward. We are not as all-powerful, 
we are not as rich, we may not even be as 
productive, due to limitations imposed 
by raw materials, as we think. The real 
hope for the free world is that we look 
forward to some solution, but in order 
to look forward we have to undertake 
this program, 

A very magnificent job was done in 
outlining what we have to look forward 
to by the International Development Ad- 
visory Board, which was headed by Nel- 
son Rockefeller. Unless our committee 
had rescued that report—Partners in 
Progress, March 1951—from the discard, 
it would have gone almost completely 
unnoticed in this whole discussion. That 
report brought out the ultimate truth 
that the United States is dependent for 
73 percent in value of all of its strategic 
materials on underdeveloped areas 
around the world, which this bill is de- 
signed to aid—rubber, tin, manganese, 
copper, bauxite, lead, and zinc. That 
the only way in which we will be able to 
effectively defend against communism— 
and everybody, including General Eisen- 
hower, has doubts about the eventuality 
of an all-out war—the only way we can 
finance this defense is if we raise the 
wealth production, not alone in the 
United States but throughout the world. 
The areas that have the greatest poten- 
tialities and capabilities in this respect 
are the underdeveloped areas. In other 
words, if we raise the production of food 
and raise the production of critical raw 
materials, particularly in the underde- 
veloped areas, then we will be able to sus- 
tain this program. 

Let us understand the stakes for 
which we are fighting. The Soviets 
want to capture the undeveloped areas 
of the world, with the 1,075,000,000 peo- 
ple in them. They constitute 46 percent 
of the world’s people in 50 percent of 
the world’s area as against 31 percent 
and 24 percent for the Communist bloc. 
Just to get an idea of where these people 
stand, they have an average annual in- 
come of $80 a year. The comparable 
average annual income in the United 
States is about $1,400 and in Europe it is 
about $470. This $1,000,000,000-plus 
people has an annual gross product less 
than one-third that of 150,000,000 Amer- 
icans and 20 percent less than one-fifth 
as many western Europeans. So they 
are way down in. the economic scale. 
They are the people for whose alliance 
and freedom we are fighting with the 
Communists. 

They are the people whose wretched 
conditions of living offer the Communist 
propaganda liars their best opportuni- 
ties. They are also the very people whose 
resources can make the free world vi- 
able and impregnable. 

The Committee took full cognizance 
of that, and the Committee understood 
that in order to get the wealth base that 
we have to have in defending against 
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communism we have to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of the underdeveloped 
areas and to create new means for 
financing such wealth creation, not just 
relying on the American taxpayer. 
Members will notice in section 605 of 
the bill that the Committee is calling 
for action with respect to the organi- 
zation of international finance agencies 
under the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, which 


. has a substantial amount of capital and 


which has shown great ability in secur- 
ing money through public bond issues. 

The Committee has also called in its 
report, for consideration of the merger 
of the International Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, which could 
add over $2,000,000,000 to the resources 
of the International Bank in order to 
enable it to do international financing 
commensurate with the size of the job 
necessary to have us see some daylight. 

In addition I call attention to section 
605 (b) on page 31 of the bill. The Com- 
mittee has required that the Adminis- 
trator recommend to the Congress ac- 
tion to utilize these resources which we 
put at his command in order to obtain 
very materially increased participation 
by private enterprise in the interna- 
tional development program that we are 
authorizing. Finally, we request the 
proper agencies of the Government to 
undertake negotiations with foreign 
governments to remove the barriers to 
such participation—something which 
can be done through the negotiation of 
commercial treaties, as my colleague the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Herter] has been pointing out for a very 
long time, negotiating reciprocal tax- 
arrangements and making similar ap- 
proaches to the problem of getting pri- 
vate enterprise to use its full potential 
in this effort. Our Committee has gone 
into this program in its various angles 
to see that demands on the United 
States are cut down very materially by 
international financing and that it be 
carried on in greater part by private en- 
terprise. 

We understand that what we need to 
make the mutual-security program 
viable, what we need to make it work is 
increased wealth production through- 
out the free world. The leverage is 
enormous. We are proposing to expend 
this year $71,000,000,000 in the United 
States for our national budget and some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $60,000,- 
000,000 of that to represent arms and 
armament. That represents roughly 20 
percent of our gross national product, 
which is running at the rate of $330,000,- 
000,000 a year. If through increased 
productivity and increased wealth pro- 
duction which can be stimulated 
throughout the world we can step up our 
national income to $400,000,000,000— 
and also step up the rest of the free 
world’s income, which is comparable in 
total with our own, another $100,000,- 
000,000—then we have got a base on 
which the defense budget represents but 
15 or possibly 10 percent of the gross na- 
tional product of the United States. 
That is the direction, as I see it, in which 
we must move, and that is the direction 
upon which this committee has now set 
itself. 
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This is the object in view in setting up 
one unified administration under one 
administrator. The committee wants an 
administration which can command the 
faith of the Congress and which can be 
depended upon to do that particular job 
which I have described of cutting down 
the demands upon us. The committee 
feels that it has proposed such an ad- 
ministration in the bill. 

One final point which I think is very 
important. Everybody wants to know 


how this is going to come out: Is there’ 


going to be war or is there not going to 
be war? Are we going to be able to live 
peaceably with the Russians or are we 
not going to be able to live peaceably 
with the Russians? Nobody seems to be 
able to answer it. Yet one very logical 
answer is that as the Russians feel that 
the only ground in which they can cul- 
tivate communism is the ground of 
economic and social distress then by 
‘dedicating ourselves as world leaders 
which we irrefutably are today—goes 
a long way to eliminate the causes of 
economic and social distress in the free 
| world and we will be depriving the Rus- 
| Sians of any opportunity or any prize 
to fight for either by internal subversion 
or external aggression. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HERTER], and may I say 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Herter] is the third of the Mem- 
bers of the minority who were recently 
in Europe and can tell us first-hand 
about this program. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obvious that in the comparatively brief 
time that is allotted to any individual 
during the course of debate of this kind, 
the entire scope of the bill cannot pos- 
sibly be covered. I want to confine my- 
self to that part of the bill about which 
I think there is considerable misunder- 
standing, namely, the relationship of 
the purely military supply function of 
the United States and the so-called eco- 
nomic help for military purposes which 
is contained in the bill. 

When our committee went to Europe, 
a number of us formed a subcommittee 
to examine in great detail the exact way 
in which calculations were made which 
led to the figures which appear in the bill 
now before us. The process was roughly 
as follows: The military services, as rep- 
resented today chiefly by General Eisen- 
hower and his associates, began with the 
war plan. That war plan is, of course, a 
confidential document. But it included 
within it the furnishing by the different 
nations of Europe—the 12 nations that 
were party to the NATO agreement—of 
a number of divisions from each country, 
all of which would be subject to the com- 
mand of the central commander. Once 
it was determined and agreed upon as to 
how many men could be furnished by 
each nation, the question arose as to the 
extent to which each nation could equip 
those men so that they could become 
effective soldiers. 

There a study had to be made, not 
alone by the military but by the economic 
experts, the ECA and our own diplomatic 
leaders. That study was essentially a 
commercial and industrial study. It was 
a study as to the potentials of each coun- 


try to produce war matériel with which 
to equip their own soldiers or which they 
could deliver in surplus to equip the sol- 
diers of other forces serving in the same 
combined army. That was a very diffi- 
cult calculation to be made, but after 
that calculation was roughed out, then 
an effort was made to estimate the gap 
between what the nation could furnish 
itself and what represented reasonably 
decent equipment for reasonably effec- 
tive fighting men. The table of organi- 
zation used was not the American table. 
It was a much more liberal table in the 
sense it produced more fighting men with 
fewer in the rear than the American 
table of organization provides, but at 
the same time fewer men at the front 
than the Russian table provides. The 
gap, which only the United States can 
fill, is what is represented in this bill. 

But that is only a part of the story. 
In ascertaining what the countries could 
do for themselves in the way of convert- 
ing their industry to war purposes, some 
very serious calculations and serious con- 
siderations had to be met. 

These countries through the Marshall 
plan have only just begun to get to a 
point where the standard of living of 
their people approximates that which 
preceded the war. Their productivity 
has gone beyond the prewar period, but 
that is because the Marshall plan con- 
centrated largely in capital goods and 
the effect of the capital goods which are 
today increasing the productivity of 
Europe has not yet been reflected in the 
standard of living of the common 
worker. 

If today there were no military prob- 
lem in Europe, there would be only three 
areas in Europe that would need so- 
called economic aid Greece, Trieste, 
and Austria. Italy would probably need 
some help in addition. 

But what we are asking in this mutual 
assistance operation is that the nations 
of Europe turn their productive facili- 
ties from peacetime production to war- 
time production, and that can be done in 
only one of two ways: Either they must 
have help from the outside, or else they 
must reduce their standard of living. 
That is the simple problem that is faced 
by this question of economic aid. Are 
we going to give them help in converting 
their industry to a wartime basis, or are 
we going to ask them to do it themselves 
and drive down the standard of living of 
their own people and run the risk of 
losing everything we are trying to save by 
having their countries go Communist 
without having a shot of any kind fired? 

Take a country like France, for in- 
stance. Today it can convert a consid- 
erable part of its automotive industry 
into the making of vehicles, some of 
them armored, some not armored, that 
are necessary in wartime. They can 
make some airplane parts. Every time 
they turn a factory from making civilian 
goods, such as ordinary automobiles 
which they can sell in South America 
and elsewhere, it means that they are 
impoverishing their own country from 
the point of view of earning foreign ex- 
change with which to buy raw materials 
to keep their industry going or to pur- 
chase foodstuffs with which to feed their 
own people. You have that problem in 
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every single nation in Europe, and it is 
for that reason that this so-called eco- 
nomic aid for military purposes is being 
asked for in this bill. 

As the chairman of the committee 
pointed out in his opening address, it is 
every bit as important in securing the 
objectives that we all have in mind when 
we bring this bill before you as are the 
pure military end items which come from 
the production lines of this country. Let 
us examine another country. The Brit- 
ish have shown an extraordinary forti- 
tude in this picture. There is no eco- 
nomic aid provided, however, in this bill 
for them. There are some military end 
items provided. The British are ac- 
tually lowering their standard of living 
today over what it has been over the last 
5 years in order to meet their military 
commitments. 

They are getting 15 cents worth of 
meat per week to eat and the Govern- 
ment will not allow them to import any 
more. If you, as a resident of Great 
Britain, wanted to buy an automobile, 
you would have to wait between 4 and 
5 years on the waiting list, since four 
out of every five automobiles that they 
produce are shipped abroad in order to 
earn dollars which they can turn into 
foodstuffs in order to feed themselves. 
In addition to buying an automobile, 
you would pay a sales tax of 6624 per- 
cent on top of the export sales price. 
If you go into a store in England, the 
wares are beautiful, Most of those wares, 
almost 90 percent, cannot be bought by 
any British citizen they are on show 
for export only in order that the Brit- 
ish can earn enough foreign exchange 
with which to buy the food with which 
to live. Their standard of living is ac- 
tually lower today from the point of ra- 
tioned food, rationed clothing, rationed 
everything, than it was at the end of 
the war. But there is no economic aid 
for them. 

You have a comparable picture 
throughout the entire European field, al- 
though, obviously, the effort each nation 
is making differs from that of other na- 
tions. Some are making extraordinary 
Sacrifices; others clearly need the en- 
couragement that the kind of help we 
are offering here will give. 

Unhappily, many Europeans are ask- 
ing whether if they have to make this 


. tremendous military effort in order to 


survive it might not be better to take 
the risk of being overrun by the Com- 
munists. That is the thing that is run- 
ning through their minds everywhere in 
Europe. It is something that has to 
be combated and can be combated and 
has to a large extent been combated by 
our forces in Europe and by the fact 
that they have seen tangible aid in the 
form of guns and tanks and planes com- 
ing to them. 

I think I have very nearly completed 
the story. The point I have been try- 
ing to make is the one that was em- 
phasized at the very outset by the chair- 
man of the committee, that much of 
this economic aid, so-called, might, in 
a sense, be an economy for us in trying 
to achieve our objective. 

That objective ought to be restated 
and restated often, so that there is no 
misunderstanding about it here on the 
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floor of the House. That objective is 
to get Europe into a position where with 
its own men, its own replacement parts 
for military equipment, its own supplies 
for its own troops, it can defend itself 
against any threat that may come from 
the east, certainly as far as ground 
power is concerned. We may have to 
help for a considerable period of time 
from the point of view of air and from 
the point of view of the sea, but cer- 
tainly General Eisenhower has made per- 
fectly clear that this program is a pro- 
gram that may take 3 or 4 years, but a 
program designed to make Europe 
strong enough on the ground so that 
American ground troops can be returned 
to this country and Europe can carry on 
for itself. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the gentleman 
think the Russians will wait for 5 years 
for us to build up these forces? 

Mr. HERTER. It is a calculated risk 
we are taking in any of these programs. 
It is a question of how fast we ought 
to move. If we felt an attack by Russia 
was imminent in the next 18 months or 
‘the next 12 months, possibly we ought 
not to undertake any part of it. But 
then we would be saying deliberately, 
“We are not taking any risks, we are 
handing over Europe, lock, stock, and 
barrel, without a fight of any kind, to 
the Russians.” It takes time to get 


strength. 

Mr. VORYS. If the Russians attack 
now they are taking a little risk on 
account of the A-bomb. 

Mr.HERTER. Thatiscorrect. There 
are certain very obvious deterrents. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If it is advantageous 
to us to hold Western Europe, is it not 
equally advantageous to Russia to take 
Western Europe, to take away Western 
Europe? If it is going to take 3 or 4 
years at the rate Western Europe is 
going to develop sufficient forces to de- 
fend Western Europe, does the gentle- 
man believe they are going to wait 
that long? If this job is going to be 
done, does it not have to be done in 
15 months? If it is longer than that, 
is there not a chance that the Russians 
will move into Western Europe? 

Mr. HERTER. Yes; but what we are 
trying to do will lessen the chance. The 
job would be done only at a point where 
the strength of Europe would be so over- 
whelming that it would be absolutely 
foolhardy on the part of the Russians 
to attack. Until you get to that point, 
you are always taking a calculated risk 
that they would like to take the chance 
of coming in. Frankly, I am surprised 
they have not come in before this. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Exactly. 

Mr. HERTER. I think many people 
have that feeling. There must be de- 
terrent reasons why they have not done 
it. Some of the reasons were given to 
us by military men. Very cogent rea- 
sons were given to us. Perhaps they are 
right in their calculations, . This is all 
a calculated risk. If we are going to 
let Europe go without any effort of any 
kind whatsoever, we know exactly what 
the productivity of Europe in Russian 
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hands means to us over a long period 
of time and what a real danger that is, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Are not those rea- 
sons that are now deterring the Rus- 
sians going to become less effective in 
a year? Unless we supplement the force 
on land in order to deter the Russians, 
the deterrent now in effect, the monopoly 
of the atomic bomb, will become less 
effective in a year. 

Mr. HERTER. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The difficulty is that 
this is going to take 3 years. It is going 
to take until late in 1953 or early in 
1954, until you have the 80 divisions 
that are going to be necessary to deter 
the Russians. 

Mr. HERTER. We are stringing this 
thing out for reasons that have to do 
entirely with the internal economy of 
the United States, and nothing else. 
The „stringing out of this problem of 
rearmament has nothing to do with the 
manpower which is being offered in 
Europe. Europe is offering more man- 
2 than we can equip or Europe can 
equip. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the committee for allowing me 
this time. I rise primarily to discuss 
an amendment which I propose to offer. 
I do not care to comment on the merits 
of the bill as such, except to make a 
few observations as background for the 
amendment. 

I think this is one of the most im- 
portant measures that the House has 
considered in this session of the Con- 
gress. First of all, it is important be- 
cause foreign affairs are more important 
today, in my judgment, than any other 
phase of our Government affairs. Sec- 
ond, this bill is important because it 
seems to me, it is the initiation of a 
permanent program in economic affairs 
in the international field. It creates 
what is in effect a new department of 
the Government with an administrator 
with status equal to that of the Secretary 
of State in the sense that any disagree- 
ment between them can be settled only 
by the President. Third, it is important 
because this program entails huge ex- 
penditures. We are presented with a 
program of $7,800,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year. That is not the end; that is 
the beginning of the program. Secre- 
tary Acheson has testified before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
other body that the program is more on 
the order of $25,000,000,000 over a 3-year 
period. I say to you, I doubt very much 
that the 3-year period will end the pro- 
gram. This program may be with us 
over the next 10 years or it may never 
end. Therefore, this measure is of the 
utmost importance. It seems to me be- 
cause the basic questions of policy are 
so fundamental and so difficult that we 
ought to give extremely careful consid- 
eration to it. 

I want to contrast the possible total 
expenditures of this program, which may 
be on the order of $100,000,000,000 over 
a period of 10 or 15 years, with existing 
private investments by United States 
nationals in foreign areas because that 
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is the subject with which my amend- 
ment deals. I have been trying to get 
some figures on private United States 
investments in foreign areas. You might 
be surprised to learn that there does not 
seem to be any authentic agreement on 
what our investments abroad are. Mr. 
Miller, Assistant Secretary of State, in 
an address of June 7, 1951, pointed out 
that nearly $6,000,000,000 of United 
States capital was invested in Latin 
America with a total in the entire world 
of something like $13,000,000,000. That 
is less than twice the annual govern- 
mental expenditure in this program 
which is before us today. Think of it— 
all of the private American money that 
is invested abroad does not amount to 
twice as much as the public funds we 
are passing on here today. But that 
figure is not agreed to by other sources. 
The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress says that in 1949 the 
United States investments abroad were 
$19,112,000,000. But the Coordinator of 
Information of the Congress says that 
investments abroad in 1947 were $16,- 
700,000,000. 

Similarly, I tried to get figures on the 
investments of foreigners in the United 
States. There, the agreement seems to 
be closer; something over $12,000,000,000. 
I have a figure of $12,600,000,000 from 
the Coordinator of Information and 
$12,300,000,000 from the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. 

Just for purposes of comparison I 
wanted to find out what was the total 
investment of private capital in the 
United States. There I had greater dif- 
ficulty. The Coordinator of Informa- 
tion gave me a figure as of 1938, total 
United States private investments $309,- 
430,000,000; but in 1949, the Legislative 
Reference Service says, according to fig- 
ures based on Department of Commerce 
statistics, the total national wealth of 
the United States was $600,000,000,000, 
which probably is a more reliable figure. 

That forms the background for the 
amendment which I propose to offer, and 
in the House I will ask leave that it be 
printed in the Recorp. This amend- 
ment would deal with the general provi- 
sions of the act. It is intended to in- 
troduce it under section 605, after clause 
(b). In substance, it is a bill which I 
introduced on April 23, 1951, to create a 
commission on aid to underdeveloped 
areas. The purpose of this commission 
would be to find out why private capital 
is not being invested in those under- 
developed areas more extensively than 
it is, on the theory that the development 
of natural resources is, according to our 
economic philosophy, an undertaking 
for private citizens, rather than an 
undertaking for the government. 

I think there should be no disagree- 
ment in this House to the proposition 
that we should aid and encourage the 
investment of private capital in foreign 
areas. I doubt if there is. I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
subsection (b) of section 605 of the com- 
mittee bill has exactly that objective. 
It provides: 

The Administrator is requested to recom- 
mend to the Congress such action as will, in 
his judgment. be desirable to eliminate the 
barrier to, and provide incentives for, a 
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steadily increased participation of private 
enterprise in developing the resources of for- 
eign countries, consistent with the policies 
of this act, 


The only difference between that pro- 

vision and the amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer is that I feel that a request 
of the Administrator is rather meaning- 
less. I point out that there has been 
nothing to prevent the Department of 
State or any of the other foreign agen- 
cies of this Government from making an 
effective attack on the problem of re- 
ducing the barriers between countries so 
that natural economic forces can oper- 
ate to develop natural resources accord- 
ing to the philosophy on which this Gov- 
ernment is based. A request by Con- 
gress is weak. 
We need to enlist the Congress and 
private citizens in the attack on this 
problem if we hope to get anything bet- 
ter or different than we have been get- 
ting from the executive branch of the 
Government in this field. ` 

I have listened to the previous discus- 
sions with considerable interest. I wish 
to refer to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I think we should give 
thorough consideration to his com- 
ments. I wish to refer specifically to 
that aspect of his remarks in which he 
pointed out that this combat with com- 
munism is not a combat that can be 
concluded with bullets and with bombs. 
I want to add to that observation only 
this: that, in my judgment, it is not 
a combat that can be concluded with 
dollars. Some of us had the opportu- 
nity to hear an interesting address by a 
former Communist a few weeks ago. He 
argued that in the combat between cap- 
italism and communism we are really 
dealing with religious warfare. We are 
dealing in the field of ideas. We are 
dealing in the realm of the spirit. It 
seems to me that unless we have faith 
in our system equivalent to the fanatic 
faith with which the Communists 
evangelize their system, we are not go- 
ing to win in the ideological battle. It 
is precisely for that purpose that I will 
offer my amendment to this measure. 

I propose that we have an opportu- 
nity to express our faith in the American 
system of free enterprise, which is based 
upon the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. It is not enough to provide ora- 
tions or exortations to those countries 
that have different systems and whose 
peoples are enslaved by feudalism and 
caste systems. We must prove to them 
that our system works. When we do 
actually encourage the investment of 
our people in other areas and create 
the friendship which those investments 
will accomplish, I say we will demon- 
strate to the people of the world that 
the American system of free enterprise 
is superior to that of totalitarian state 
ownership and state control of the proc- 
esses of production and distribution. 

I say that the energy of a free people 
far exceeds the organization of an en- 
slaved economy, and we ought not to be 
afraid to demonstrate that superiority. 
We ought to be proud of our system, and 
we ought not in our dealings with for- 
eign governments to emphasize the ac- 
tivity and the expenditures of our Gov- 
ernment which are likely to be consid- 
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ered similar to the system of Russian 
communism. We ought to stand up for 
free enterprise if we believe in it, and this 
amendment will give the Members of 
this House a chance to do that. 

The text of the amendment I propose 
to introduce is as follows: 


Insert on page 31, after line 21: 

“(c) (1) To assist in carrying out the 
purposes of this act, through encouraging 
and facilitating the development of the na- 
tural resources of foreign areas by the in- 
vestment of private capital and eliminating 
barriers to and providing incentives for en- 
gaging in business enterprises in such areas 
by persons or business organizations who 
are nonnationals of such areas, there is 
hereby established a bipartisan commission 
to be known as the Commission on Aid to 
Underdeveloped Foreign Areas (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“). 

“(2) (A) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of 14 members as follows: 

“(i) Ten appointed by the President of 
the United States, four from the exetutive 
branch of the Government and six from pri- 
vate life; 

“(ii) Two Members of the Senate appointed 
by the Vice President; and 

“(lii) Two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Speaker. 

“(B) Of each class of members, not more 
than one-half shall be from each of the two 
major political parties. 

“(C) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made, 

“(3) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

“(4) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

“(5) (A) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services as Members of Con- 
gress; but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Commis- 
sion. 

“(B) The members of the Commission who 
are in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall each receive the compensation 
which he would receive if he were not a 
member of the Commission, plus such addi- 
tional compensation, if any, as is neces- 
sary to make his aggregate salary $12,500; 
and they shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

“(C) The members from private life shall 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses incur- 
red by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

“(6) The Commission shall have the 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

“(7) The service of any person as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, the service of any 
other person with the Commission, and the 
employment of any person by the Com- 
mission, shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such person within 
the provisions of sections 281, 283, or 284 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, or of any 
other Federal law imposing restrictions, re- 
quirements, or penalties in relation to the 
employment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, 
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proceeding, or matter involving the United 
States. 

“(8) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

“(9) (A) The Commission shall study and 
investigate the problem of aiding underde- 
veloped foreign areas and shall formulate 
and recommend to the President and the 
Congress specific programs for carrying out 
the purposes of the Act for International 
Development. 

“(B) The Commission shall report to the 
President and to the Congress from time to 
time the results of its study and investiga- 
tion, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. The Commission 
shall file its first report within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act, and annu- 
ally thereafter. 

“(10) (A) The Commission may create 
such committees of its members with such 
powers and duties as may be delegated there- 
to. 


(B) The Commission, or any committee 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this act, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, and take such testimony, as the 
Commission or such committee may deem 
advisable. Any member of the Commission 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the Commission or 
before any committee thereof. 

“(C) The Commission, or any committee 
thereof, is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, or any 
committee thereof, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mission or of the committee concerned. 

“(D) The Commission, or any committee 
thereof, shall have power to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents; to administer oaths; to take 
testimony; to have printing and binding 
done; and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable within the amount appro- 
priated therefor. Subpenas shall be issued 
under the signature of the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman of the Commission or com- 
mittee and shall be served by any person 
designated by them. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194), 
shall apply in the case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

THE FOLLY, THE FUTILITY, THE DANGER OF OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, although this bill calls for 
$7,800,000,000, there are fewer than 50 
Members on the floor so it may be as- 
sumed that most of the others have made 
up their minds as to how they intend 
to vote, or it may be that they have all 
the information they want or that they 
think those who speak today cannot 
give any new information. 

I listened to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp], as I always do, with 
& great deal of attention. I doubt—and 
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I hope he will forgive me for this per- 
sonal allusion—there is anyone who is 
more sincere, has greater patriotism, 
knows more about China, and the Far 
East, is more desirous of world peace 
or, may I add for good measure, less 
realistic, than is our good friend the 
doctor. He wants to do good to help 
all the world. He is not the first one 
who wanted to follow that course. 
Something like 2,000 years ago we had 
a situation where peace on earth, good 
will to men, love thy brother as thyself 
was preached. Christianity was the 
then new doctrine. That has not yet 
been accepted hy all the world. That 
fact should not discourage us in our 
efforts. But I do not believe that the 
doctor’s program or that of those who 
are associated with him—I see some of 
my good friends here who have been 
earnestly engaged in promoting this 
policy—I do not believe they will be able 
to impose their ideas or political philoso- 
phy upon the rest of the world by spend- 
ing dollars or through the use of the 
sword. 

I was greatly interested in the remarks 
of my friend, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MEADER], who comes from the 
Earl Michener district, when he said a 
moment ago that this was a contest in 
the field of ideas. The spirit, he said, 
must control. But I cannot follow that 
argument when I remember that somany 
of those who are for this program advo- 
cate the idea of knocking the tar out 
of these Communists by force if they 
do not conform to our ideas of the kind 
of Government we should have, 

With all due respect to the views of 
my colleague, in my humble judgment, 
it is impossible for us to change the 
thinking of, for example, the people of 
India.* 


Editorial from the Dowagiac Daily News 
of August 14, 1951: 


“MISGUIDED BENEFACTIONS 


“Glen Overton, who we regard as a sub- 
stantial authority on the people of India, 
in his recent Rotary Club talk, touched upon 
what we believe to be the fundamental error 
in our efforts to be of service to these and 
other races of Asia who are in the process of 
gaining and digesting new freedoms. 

“This error develops from our insistence 
in changing their way of life to ours. Why 
should we expect them to abandon customs 
and habits which antedate ours by millen- 
iums even if we know they could vastly im- 
prove themselves? Especially as we know 
that they are not ready to so completely 
revolutionize their lives. 

“As he said, to do away with their hand- 
craft methods and introduce mechanized 
methods and machinery would increase their 
major problem, that of feeding their teem- 
ing millions. The major problem is to in- 
crease food production to keep pace with 
the vast growth in population brought about 
by the introduction of modern health pro- 
grams and the reduction of disease. Their 
land problems are intricate because of lack 
of acreage. New farming ideas which will 
utilize more people rather than less must 
come along with the gradual lessening of 
drudgery and toil but it will take genera- 
tions perhaps. 

“Mr. Overton pointed out that these Asian 
people do not want to change their way 
of life. Does that seem strange to us? We 
presume he meant that they do not want 
to revolutionize them faster than they can 
see the benefits and adjust themselves. We 
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I have a very distinct recollection of 
the sound advice given us not long ago 
by the majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
He briefly, though concisely and clearly 
pointed to the folly of dealing with the 
Comniunists on any other than at an 
arm’s length basis. He accurately 
stated something which we should all 
know, that they cannot be trusted, that 
they will not keep their word, that it is 
a waste of time to present an argument 
because they recognize nothing other 
than force. 

WHY ARE WE HERE TODAY? 


We are here today because we have 
accepted and acte‘ upon theories rather 
than facts. When we point to the fact 
that the program of the international- 
ists has cost this Nation billions upon 
billions of dollars and more than a mil- 
lion lives, we are met with the stock as- 
sertion, “Yes, we admit that, but the 
situation would have Deen far worse had 
we not made the effort.” There is no 
proof of the truth of that assertion. It 
is nothing but an assumption. 

We fought World War I to end all 
war. It is a fact which no one can deny 
that all wars did not end with World 
War I. True, England was not over- 
run by the Kaiser’s armed men, but ap- 
parently the seed of socialism was sown 
and certainly the soil was prepared for 
World War II. 

We fought World War II to carry the 
“four freedoms” to the uttermost corners 
of the world. Do the internationalists 
claim that had that war not been fought, 
the world situation would today be 
worse? Do they claim that the “four 
freedoms” have been 
throughout the world? Do they deny 
that today as one of the results of that 
war, the American people have less of 
freedom than they had before? Do the 
people who live in the colonial posses- 
sions of Great Britain, of France and the 
Netherlands enjoy the “four freedoms”? 
Where in the world live the people who 
are free from want, who are free from 
tyranny or threatened oppression? 

The advocates of this plan, of the 
expenditures of these billions, insist that 


insist on regarding them as capable of our 
accomplishments and ready for them off 
hand. Only after years of education, trial 
and error, and adjustment, will these peo- 
ples find their place in the modern world. 


“To expect so much of them so fast is 


the current error. We can present our of- 
ferings in good faith for their appraisal but 
to try and force them into ways of life for 
which they are not prepared is an error 
which we commit out of our enthusiasms, 
Perhaps we do not realize that one of the 
important changes will be an alteration in 
their religious thinking and that is even 
more difficult or impossible than in their 
economic habits. 

“The point comes up as Senator FULBRIGHT 
criticized a proposal of the State Depart- 
ment to send $4,500 harvesting combines to 
Iranian farmers whose agriculture is highly 
primitive. FULBRIGHT suggests ‘beginning at 
the beginning and show them simple im- 
provements instead of trying to make a grand 
stand show.’ Perhaps such a sensible ap- 
proach does not appeal to the do-gooders 
and makers-over who are ruining the United 
States while trying to give others what they 
do not want.” 


established ` 
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the dollars, yes and the armed might 
of our country must be used to prevent 
a wider spread of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Their program has not brought 
either peace or freedom, nor has it con- 
tained communism, 

World War II delivered the Chinese 
people and millions of others into the 
hands of the Communists. 

It is presumptuous, it is evidence of 
conceit, it is proof of a refusal to recog- 
nize the facts, it is contradictory of ex- 
perience to continually assert that the 
world, as a whole, would have been in 
a worse situation had we not followed 
the advice, the program of the inter- 
nationalists. 

We are here today te make another 
payment of billions of dollars because 
we failed to recognize the folly, the fu- 
tility, the danger, of our present foreign 
Policy. 

Putting an army into Europe where 
it is not wanted will tend to continue 
world war III. 

Some of us derisively named as isola- 
tionists who have always insisted that 
in foreign affairs we should adhere to the 
policy of avoiding entanglements in the 
affairs of foreign nations, as we were 
advised by George Washington in his 
farewell address, by Thomas Jefferson 
in his inaugural address, have frequently 
pointed to the folly, the futility, the dan- 
ger of attempting to care for the whole 
world, as this and the preceding admin- 
istration, the internationalists on both 
sides of the aisle have insisted we should 
do, now find that some of those who 
spoke most vociferously in favor of the 
present program, who gave it vigorous 
support, who charged all who opposed 
it with a lack of humanity and, some- 
times, loyalty to our own country, learn- 
ing from bitter experience, seeing the 
danger which confronts us, now acknowl- 
edge the soundness of our views, the 
threat to the security of our Republic, 
if we adhere to the present foreign 
policy. 

This country of ours in its last effort 
to impose the ideas, the thinking of the 
internationalists upon the rest of the 
world, or if you prefer, their sincere 
efforts to help the rest of the world, 
have led us since the fighting in World 
War II ended to spend more than $100,- 
000,000,000, to sacrifice the lives of at 
least 30,000 Americans, to impose cas- 
ualties upon more than 150,000 Ameri- 
cans, to send an armed force of more 
than 250,000 Americans to the Korean 
battle front. It is fair to assume that 
if their plans are followed soon they 
will have more than one-half million 
Americans in Western Europe and that 
ultimately they will have in Europe an 
American army under the command of 
an internationalist leader, fighting under 
an international flag, of no one knows 
how many million men, for the interest 
and advancement of a foreign—not our 
own—people or Nation. 

Their proposal, which is before us 
today, is that we make another pay- 
ment of $7,800,000,000 in support of a 
program which one of the chief advo- 
cates of that program, because of our 
bitter experience, has now repudiated. 

Permit me to quote some of the ques- 
tions to, some of the answers given by, 
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Mr. Foster, the Administrator of the 
ECA—Marshall plan—when he testified 
on Monday, July 13, 1951, when S. 1762, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, was 
being considered by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The subheads are mine. 


COVERING THE EARTH 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Foster, you seem to 
have somewhat covered the earth instead of 
sticking to what you are supposed to do 
under this appropriation. 

How much money are you going to get 
for your organization out of this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Foster. Two and two-tenths billion 
dollars, Mr. Chairman, and that covers the 
earth, I might say. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. It ought not. We cannot 
cover the whole earth and get anywhere, as 
I see it. 

What do you mean when you say it covers 
the earth? 

Mr. Foster. I mean by that, sir, that this is 
an economic assistance program not only to 
Western Europe, but an assistance program 
which also helps countries in the free world 
in South Asia, Southeast Asia, the Far 
East, Latin America, the Near East and Mid- 
dle East. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The CHAIRMAN. The primary purpose of 
this bill is to aid in arming Western Europe 
because that, we figure, is a defensive area to 
the safety of the United States. 
| I noticed that you spent considerable time 
in your statement dealing with Southeast 
Asia. Do you think the Russians are going 
to come over through Southeast Asia and 
then attack us over here? 
| Mr. Foster. I have no opinion of the mil- 
itary problem, sir. 
| Mr. CHARMAN. I am talking about the 
military problem. 

Mr. Foster. I know there is a great deal 
of pressure, economic and otherwise, to 
take over those countries in South and 
Southeast Asia by either the Communist or 
the Communist allied satellites and I feel 
it is definitely to our security advantage that 
we give aid in order to attempt to offset that. 

I think it is in that area that we have 
numerically the greatest number of peo- 
ples who are still in the free world and, as 
I indicated in this statement, out of that 
area come to us things that in our own 
security interest we must have in the shape 
of raw materials in order to carry on this 
arming of Western Europe to which, of 
course out of this bill, is devoted the great- 
est proportion of the economic assistance. 


WHERE WE HAVE OPERATED 


The CHAIRMAN. You have operated chiefly 
in Europe so far under the ECA, have you 
not? 

Mr. Foster. You will recall in China, start- 
ing in 1948, before the Nationalist Govern- 
ment was forced off the mainland, we had a 
mission there. We also had a mission in 
Korea until the beginning of this present 
calendar year, at which time most of our 
activities were turned over to the Army. 

We have since last summer had in Indo- 
china, in Indonesia, in Burma and Thailand, 
programs of special technical and economic 
assistance and as of the sixth of April we 
have had a mission in the Philippines. We 
have given some aid to India in the form of 
wheat under a loan agreement, with which 
you are familiar. We have, for more than a 
year, been active in several missions there 
and for more than 2 years in two missions. 


WHERE OUR MONEY WILL BE SPENT 


The CHAIRMAN. In this appropriation you 
will get something over two billion dollars. 
Of that, how much will you spend in Europe 
and how much in Asia and all over the world? 
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Mr. Foster. Out of the 82,200, 000,000, 
$1,650,000,000 is for European purposes. The 
other areas are the South Asian and South- 
east Asian, which are $375,000,000; the Near 
East which is $125,000,000, and Latin America 
which is not under our supervision, is $22,- 
000,000 for economic and $40,000,000 for mili- 
tary aid. 

BY WHOM 

The CHAIRMAN. Under whose supervision is 
it? 

Mr. Foster. That is now under the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration in the 
State Department, Mr. Chairman. 

HOW IT IS PROPOSED TO HELP 

The CHAIRMAN. You say in your statement 
on page 4, “in carrying out their task, the 
countries of Asia need our help. By furnish- 
ing military assistance, we can assist them to 
keep internal order and discourage attack. 
By providing technical and administrative 
skills and equipment, we can help them de- 
velop those services. We can provide tech- 
nical aid and some of the pump-priming 
capital and commodities needed.” 

Have these countries not needed our aid 
always? This is not a new situation. Have 
they not been in need of these things in all 
the years gone by? f 

Mr. Foster. Many of these countries, Mr. 
Chairman, are newly independent and they 
are attempting to meet the problems of 
their peoples today with new governments 
and new methods. Most of them are inex- 
perienced. Most of them lack of the type of 
administrative skills which our colonial 
empires provided them with in the past. 

They have great resources in a material 
sense in many of these countries. They 
have great raw-material availabilities. If 
they are properly helped to make the best 
use of those resources, it is our belief they 
will be able to stand on their own feet and 
we think it is in our interest to help them 
do that. 

The CHARMAN. It is in our interest to 
spend billions of dollars building up these 
countries. That is your position? 

Mr. Foster. I think it is in our interest 
to provide the sums which we have asked 
for them, Mr. Chairman. 

In terms of the amounts which they re- 
quire, they can do a great deal more with 
very much less money than has been neces- 
sary to provide in Western Europe. That is 
primarly because much of what they need is 
technical advice and counsel in terms of peo- 
ple rather than in terms of commodities. 

In Western Europe the vast amounts we 
have required in the past have been largely 
needed to rebuild the industrial machines to 
provide food, fuel, commodities and raw ma- 
terials, so that the amounts called for might 
over the course of years run into a billion 
dollars in terms of the programs we are 
thinking about now. 

Our availabilities last year, for instance, 
were $164,000,000 in that area of southeast 
Asia and the Far East. 

THE RESULTS 


The CHARMAN. Did you see any results 
from it? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. We have obtained 
very excellent results. 

The CHAIRMAN. What are they? 

Mr. Foster. In terms of their ability to 
provide more for their people in terms of 
greater stability in some of those govern- 
ments; in terms of their ability to resist in- 
ternal subversion to at least some extent. 
We do not claim this comparatively small 
program of economic aid solves their prob- 
lems, but it has made progress and has made 
a contribution. 


MONEY TO REARM WESTERN EUROPE TO BE USED 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The CHarrmMan. Now, we have been told 

that this bill and this plan was to cut ECA 

off in Europe largely, and to divert the funds 

that have heretofore been alloted to ECA to 
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the military and the arming of Western 
Europe. “iat is what we have been told. 
You come up here for hundreds of millions 
for Southeast Asia. What does that have 
to do with work in Europe of an economic 
nature, or rearming Western Europe? 


WHO ARE THE FREE PEOPLE? 


Mr. Foster. It has this to do with it, Mr. 
Chairman. We haye out in that area, as I 
said earlier, numerically the greatest num- 
ber of free peoples yet 

The CHAIRMAN. They are not free if they 
are in the shape you are talking about. We 
have to go out there and furnish them the 
money to do all these things for them. 
How are they free? 

Mr. Foster. They are free in terms of hav- 
ing their own governments; they are free 
in terms of having the ability to make their 
own decisions; they are free in terms of the 
possibility of hope for the future and they 
are free in terms of being able to enter into 
international trade and to provide us with 
@ great many of the things which we need 
to do this job in Europe to which you refer. 


FORMER ADVOCATE OF ECA ADVISES GETTING OUT 
OF ECA IN EUROPE 


The CHAIRMAN. I think the shoemaker 
should stick to his last. You were appointed 
to take care of ECA over in Europe, get out 
of the business over in Europe and to divert 
the funds you have been receiving for ECA 
to the military rearming of Western Europe 
and here you are putting the main emphasis 
on going out to Southeast Asia and chasing 
a problem out there instead of sticking to 
Western Europe. Western Europe is our 
danger if we are going to be invaded or are 
going to be attacked. It will be through 
Western Europe if we are attacked. I do 
not agree with your philosophy at all. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I 
would like to make one correction. I do not 
think we are putting the main emphasis on 
South and Southeast Asia. I think it is 
an important point. 

The CHARMAN. You have in your testi- 
mony here made more noise about that than 
anything else you have said. 

Mr. Foster. Perhaps more noise, sir, but 
I doubt if there was more emphasis. I felt 
it was important for this committee to 
understand that there is a substantial in- 
terest for the security of the United States 
in helping South and Southeast Asia and 
the Middle East and the Near East. 


THE UNITED STATES CANNOT PRESERVE ITS OWN 

FREEDOM, PRODUCTIVITY, WHILE OPERATING 

A WORLD-WIDE ECA - 

The CuHamRMAN. Helping everybody. You 
say it is world-wide. You have to help every- 
body. The United States cannot preserve 
its own freedom; it cannot preserve its own 
productivity if, according to you, we have to 
take care of the whole world. That is what 
you said earlier. 


INTERNATIONALISTS STILL INSIST WE SUPPORT 
“THE WHOLE FREE WORLD” 


Mr. Foster. I say, sir, that the free world 
is important to our own security and I think, 
therefore, it is in our interest to contribute 
to maintaining the whole free world. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think that is our 
business, to maintain the whole free world? 

Mr. Foster. I believe so. 


WHERE OBTAIN THE FUNDS 


The CHarrMan. Where are you going to get 
the revenue and the money and the taxes to 
do thut? The fellows who spend all your 
time spending money for the Government do 
not even think about how we have to strug- 
gle here in Congress to get the money, 
Right down the hall now the Finance Com- 
mittee is in session struggling with a tre- 
mendous tax bill. You want to take that 
money that is squeezed out of our people 
and take it over across on the other side 
of the world to build up and take care of 
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those little wobbling countries. Is that 

your philosophy? 

INTERNATIONALISTS SHIRK RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
POLICY 

Mr. Foster. It is not anything I want to 
do. These things are forced on the United 
States by a situation created by others. 
INTERNATIONALISTS ASSUME TO SPEAK FOR ALL 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not the whole 
United States. 

Mr. Foster. That is perfectly correct, sir. 

The CHARMAN. You act like it. You talk 
like you are the whole United States. 

Mr. Foster. I have no illusions. I have a 
job which I am attempting to do to con- 
tribute, as I see it, to improving the security 
of the United States. 

The CHamMAN. You are going to do it as 
you see it. How about as Congress sees it? 
INTERNATIONALISTS INSIST CONGRESS CREATED 

POLICY 2 

Mr. Foster. I am followng out, sir, the in- 
structions of Congress which I think in its 
wisdom in setting up this bill it did a very 
good job. 

The CHammax. Where are the instructions 
from Congress that you have to take care 
of the whole free world? That is what you 
said. Where is it? Where is the law? 

Mr. Foster. Congress has passed the For- 
eign Assistance Act; it has passed an act in 
the general area of China. The Congress 
has passed the Technical Cooperation Act. 
All of those cover the items which we are 
requesting from you, sir, in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Green, you may 
take the witness. 


Common sense and good judgment 
should convince us, as should the fore- 
going questions and answers, that the 
foreign policy of this country, as exem- 
plified in this program, is not only fu- 
tile, will not only destroy the freedom 
and the liberty of our people but threat- 
ens the very existence of the Republic. 

I, for one, can accept your ridicule; 
your criticism that my views are nar- 
row; that I am a reactionary and an 
isolationist; because I believe in the 
soundness of the principles laid down in 
the Constitution, in the worth of the 
advice given us by George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson, have faith in the 
ability, the courage, and the endurance 
of our people to maintain this—a free 
Nation. But I beg of you to pause and 
give heed to the statements of one of the 
most vigorous and outstanding advo- 
cates of the policy to which you still 
cling. 

Do not insist upon continuing down 
tke road which has brought us, our peo- 
ple, so much of suffering and sacrifice— 
to the world so much ruin and unrest, 
turned much of the world into an armed 
camp. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HELLER]. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays], a truly great Rep- 
resentative from a great State. I join 
with him in congratulating the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp] on the excellent speech he 
delivered about half an hour ago. He 
always inspires me. He isa great Amer- 
ican. He has certainly pinpointed the 
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problem with his usual great skill and 
courage. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HERTER] also deserves the 
deep and abiding gratitude of the Mem- 
bers of the House and the American peo- 
ple for his contribution toward a better 
understanding of the many phases and 
problems raised by the bill under dis- 
cussion. 

` I would like to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs [Mr. RICHARDS] and the 
members thereof who worked so tire- 
lessly and arduously to bring this bill 
to the floor and for doing such an out- 
standing and magnificent job. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to go on record 
in support of the proposed program for 
military and economic aid to our Allies 
which is aimed to strengthen the resist- 
ance of the free world to Communist 
aggression. The freedom-loving people 
of the entire world are watching and 
waiting for our prompt and decisive 
action in extending this aid to our allies, 
and thereby serving the most effective 
notice to Soviet Russia that the free 
world is determined to remain free at 
all costs. The freedom of the world for 
many decades to come may very well de- 
pend upon our action here and upon our 
determination now to make sacrifices, if 
necessary, so that human dignity and 
the rights of the individual are recog- 
nized and protected. 

Mr. Chairman, it has become custom- 
ary to refer to this assistance to our 
allies as “foreign aid.” 


tion “mutual security” which appears 
in the bill, is a more correct one because, 
as was explained by our distinguished 
chairman, three-fourths of the proposed 
program is intended for supplies, equip- 
ment, and other assistance of a military 
nature, while the remainder of the pro- 
gram is aimed to bolster the economy 
and defense efforts of the free nations 
allied with us for military production. 

That has been stated on more than 
one occasion today. I submit that mili- 
tary and economic aid are supplemen- 
tary to each other. 

While our attention is concentrated 
on the present and potential dangers, 
we must bear in mind what has been ac- 
complished in the past few years. The 
free world has come a considerable dis- 
tance in overcoming some of the dan- 
gers that have plagued us during these 
postwar years. Yes, we have had our 
share of failures and heartaches, and 
we are still having them, but we have 
also had successes and encouraging de- 
velopments, which should give no res- 
pite to our enemies. 

What are some of these encouraging 
developments? We should appraise 
them once in a while. We should take 
inventory. 

At the risk of being repetitious, since 
reference is frequently made to them, 
here is but a partial list: 

Communist imperialism was dealt a 
strong and firm blow by the Soviet- 
Yugoslav split and Tito’s defection to the 
West. 

The Marshall plan certainly helped 
Western Europe attain economic recov- 


I consider that 
designation asa misnomer. The descrip- ` 
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ery during the past 3 years, and that has 
meant increased productivity for our 
allies. 

Communism has been checked in 
many countries, notably in Western Eu- 
rope, where the Communists have lost 
important elections. You have heard 
that discussed today. In France, Italy, 
and other countries the local Communist 
Parties, which are subservient to the 
whims of Moscow, have not been able 
to tie up the ports and prevent the 
landing of American military supplies, 
as many of us feared might happen, nor 
have they been able to carry out politi- 
cal strikes in an effective manner. 

Communism has been successfully 
checked in Korea where the United 
States and the United Nations have col- 
lectively unmasked Soviet aggression 
and have vividly brought it to the at- 
tention of freedom-loving peoples all 
over the world. 

Considerable progress has been re- 
corded in cementing the unity and col- 
lective efforts of the North Atlantic 
countries in building up their military 
power under the leadership of General 
Eisenhower. The most dire threats 
from Russia did not succeed in keeping 
Norway from joining the North Atlantic 
Pact. Not only was the unity of the 
West able to withstand all Communist 
efforts to disrupt it, but it has grown tre- 
mendously in the past year. 

These are some of the major achieve- 
ments, though not all, which we must 
remember when we consider our future 
steps. What stands out primarily, in 
my opinion, is the fact that peace-loving 
nations have voluntarily entered into 
an alliance with us and are arming 
themselves to resist aggression and to 
avert another world war. I believe this 
is the first time in the history of man- 
kind in the past few centuries this has 
been attained on such a large scale in 
a peaceful and voluntary manner, rather 
than by force and imposition. 

Much still remains to be done before 
we and our allies will have achieved sufi- 
cient strength to feel reassured in hav- 
ing attained the necessary security. We 
have built up a reservoir of good will 
throughout the world that will redound 
to our credit for generations to come. 
Let us not fritter it away at this time by 
some rash action or shortsightedness, for 
which our children and our children’s 
children may never forgive us. 

If civilization is faced with a myriad 
of problems today, it is due primarily to 
one underlying cause: namely, the 
specter of communism which is haunting 
the entire world. The international 
tensions, the inertia on the part of the 
people of many countries, run-away in- 
flation, or the threat of it which is hover- 
ing over many nations, the appalling 
shortages of raw materials—these and 
many other problems are a direct re- 
sult of this Communist specter, which 
breeds violence, preaches world revolu- 
tions, and aims to dominate over all the 
nations and peoples of the world. 

In the President’s midyear Economic 
Report to Congress, we have an excellent 
analysis of the economic problems cre- 
ated in the United States by the Commu- 
nist threat to the free world. Let me 
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cite only a few brief sentences from 
that report: 

We must be ever-mindful that the Soviet 
imperialists are relentlessly pursuing a long- 
Tange plan. That the strategy is 
to probe for weak spots in the strength or 
morale of the free people, and, if a weak 
spot can be found, to strike another blow. 

The value of our aid programs, however, 
is far broader and more significant than 
simply a good investment in security. These 
programs will mean that freemen, in many 
countries, will be able to stand up against 
the threats, the lies, the subversion of Com- 
munist aggression. They will be able to 
defend themselves against bullets—and they 
will be able to combat communism’s allies 
of poverty and hunger and sickness. 


Mr. Chairman, Communist imperial- 
ism has now engulfed an area extending 
from central Europe eastward clear 
across the vast land area that is Asia to 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, It is 
now threatening to spread into the 
neighboring countries along its huge 
circumference. Where possible this is 
done through bloodless subversion and 
treachery as in the case of Czechoslo- 
vakia and other Eastern European coun- 
tries, or else through open bloodshed and 
conflict as in Korea. The latter is not 
always successful. After having initi- 
ated the act of aggression in Korea, 
Communist imperialism realized that it 
committed one of its most grievous er- 
rors because it resulted in the awaken- 
ing of America and of the whole world 
to the true aims and aspirations of the 
Kremlin. We are now witnessing the 
well-known zigzag policy of advance 
and then retreat when it gets too hot for 
comfort, which has characterized Soviet 
communism over these last three 
decades. 

Discussing the strategy and tactics of 
communism, Stalin has the following to 
say in his book on Leninism—page 148: 

Tactic is the determination of the line to 
be taken by the proletariat during a compar- 
atively short period of the ebb or flow of the 
movement, of advance or retreat of the revo- 
lution: the maintenance of this line by the 
substitution of new forms of struggle and 
organization for those that have become out 
of date, or by the discovery of new watch- 
words, or by the combination of new methods 
with old 


And so forth. In his work, Stalin 
seeks to stress the importance of under- 
standing when and how to advance and 
under what circumstances to retreat. 
To make his point emphatic, he quotes 
Lenin as follows—page 153: 

Revolutionary parties must go on learning. 
They have learned how to attack. Now it is 
time for them to realize that this knowledge 
must be supplemented by acquiring a knowl- 
edge of how best to retreat. We have got to 
understand that yictory can only be won by 
those who have learned the proper method 
both of advance and of retreat. 


Mr. Chairman, the world has long ago 
awakened to the fact that communism 
does not believe in genuine understand- 
ing and collaboration with non-Com- 
munist countries, except during brief 
periods or under special circumstances 
whereby the end justifies the means. 
World War II was such an exception, but 
no sooner was the war over when com- 
munism showed its true colors. If this 
proved surprising to some among us, let 
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me cite this brief passage from Lenin’s 
works—volume 8, page 33—where he 
established the Communist policy on co- 
operation with other countries: 

We are living not merely in a state but in 
a system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And 
before this end supervenes, a series of fright- 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states will be inevitable. 


Will that sinister prophecy of Lenin's 
come true? Ihope not. But we cannot 
depend on hopes alone. We must take all 
necessary precautions within our power 
to make certain it does not materialize, 
and at the same time we must utilize all 
precautions to be prepared for any even- 
tuality. I am convinced that prepar- 
edness on our part will prove to be one 
of the greatest deterrents to the realiza- 
tion of Lenin’s prophecy. 

The question of preparedness is now 
uppermost in our minds; it is one of 
great importance, and of utmost urgency. 
General Eisenhower, in an address sev- 
eral months ago, summed it up in a few 
words when he said we must build a se- 
cure wall for peace. This is very true. 
This is exactly what we will help to con- 
struct if the bill before the House is 
passed. 

I recently had occasion to reread 
Patrick Henry’s most famous and elo- 
quent speech before the convention of 
delegates in Richmond, Va., which he 
delivered on March 28, 1775. It is re- 
markable how in his impassioned ad- 
dress, born of fearless patriotism, this 
great American statesmen of the 
eighteenth century expressed profound 
thoughts and views which are so appli- 
cable to our situation today. He was 
talking about oppression, and the urge 
for freedom; he urged his countrymen 
to be prepared for armed resistance, and 
appealed to them not to listen to the 
song of the siren and the false cries for 
peace amidst the clash of resounding 
arms. Let me read to you a few excerpts 
from this historic address: 

It is natural to man to indulge in the il- 
lusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes 
against a painful truth and listen to the song 
of that siren, till she transforms us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged 
in a great and arduous struggle for liberty? 
For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the whole 
truth—to know the worst and provide for it, 


Mr. Chairman, the Russian lullaby has 
now turned into a song of the siren, 
which is trying to lull us to sleep at 
Kaesong with its false pretenses of a 
cease-fire in Korea. We should know the 
truth, we should not fear the worst, and 
we should provide to meet it. Experience 
is our best teacher and guide. If we sub- 
stitute the word “Soviet” for “British,” 
and perhaps make one or two other 
minor changes in the following quotation 
from Patrick Henry, we can almost pic- 
ture him right here in our midst arguing 
our present-day problems. He said: 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. 
I know of no way of judging the future but 
by the past. And, judging by the past, I wish 
to know what there has been in the conduct 
of the British ministry for the last 10 years 
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to justify those hopes with which gentlemen 
have been pleased to solace themselves and 
the House? Is it that insidious smile with 
which our petition has been lately received? 
Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to your 
feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed 
with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gra- 
cious reception of our petition comports with 
those war-like preparations which cover our 
waters and darken our land. Are fleets and 
armies necessary to a work of love and recon- 
ciliation? Have we shown ourselves so un- 
willing to be reconciled that force must be 
called in to win back our love? Let us not 
deceive ourselves, sir. These are the imple- 
ments of war and subjugation—the last 
arguments to which kings resort. I ask, gen- 
tlemen, sir, what means this martial array, 
if its purpose be not to force us to submis- 
sion? Can gentlemen assign any other pos- 
sible motives for it? 


Mr. Chairman, does not this make you 
think of the false peace petitions circu- 
lated by the Communists in the past few 
years, while at the same time Russia 
maintains the largest army in the world? 
Against whom is this army being pre- 
pared if not to establish domination of 
the world by force? If Russia was really 
earnest in her efforts for world peace, 
could not her leaders think of a better 
way to attain international amity than 
by invasion of Korea and by threatening 
other areas of the world? 

We have done, and are still doing, 
everything in our power to avert a new 
world conflagration, but our efforts for 
cooperation and understanding have 
thus far been in vain. Instead of a 
friendly, outstretched hand of human 
brotherhood, we have always come up 
against the clenched fist of communism. 
Under such circumstances, how can we 
even entertain any hopes for peace or 
reconciliation? It takes two to make a 
bargain, but thus far all our calls and 
pleas for genuine peace have fallen on 
deaf ears. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, let me 
quote another few lines from Patrick 
Henry which are so applicable to our 
own day and some of the arguments we 
often hear from the defeatists and the 
weak of heart. This great early Ameri- 
can patriot told the Delegates at that 
famous Richmond convention in 1775: 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable 
to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
But when shall be stronger? Will it be the 
next week, or the next year? * * Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and in- 
action? Shall we acquire the means of ef- 
fectual resistance by lying supinely on our 
backs and hugging the delusive phantom of 
hope, until our enemies shall have bound us 
hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we 
make a proper use of the means which the 
God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people— 


Today Patrick Henry would proudly 
say 153 millions of people— 
armed in the holy cause of liberty and in 
such a country as that which we possess are 
invincible by any force which our enemy can 
send against us. Besides, sir, we shall not 
fight our battles alone. There is a just God 
who presides over the destinies of nations, 
and who will raise up friends to fight our 
battles for us. Ñ 


Mr. Chairman, thank God we can 
fight our own battles today, if neces- 
sary. God, however, has been good to 
us, and has helped raise friends who are 
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now our allies. But we still need more 
friends to fight alongside of us, because 
today we are engaged in a world con- 
flict. 

The concluding lines of Patrick 
Henry’s speech are relevant today. With 
pride I quote this most famous patriotic 
passage: 7 

Gentlemen may cry “Peace!” “Peace!” But 
there is no peace. The war is actually begun. 
The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resound- 
ing arms. Our brethren are already in the 
field. Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I 
know not what course others may take; but 
as for me, give me liberty, or give me death. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, our brethren are 
already in the field. The crash of arms 
and the sound of ominous thunder form 
the background to Russia’s false peace 
offensive. Our best and only reply 
should be to strengthen our own defen- 
ses and those of our allies, for only in 
this way can we hope to achieve peace, 
only in this way can we hope to eradicate 
all signs of defeatism and despair among 
the peoples of the free world and bring 
to them leadership, confidence and reso- 
luteness of action. 

Under the circumstances, the bill we 
are now considering assumes even great- 
er importance at this time. It is our 
way of saying to the free nations of the 
world: “come, let us together build up 
our common strength, let us together 
use our material resources, our technical 
knowledge, and our great resources of 
manpower to show the aggressor that 
we are ready to defend our lands, our 
homes, and our way of life.” 

Our allies are expecting sound guid- 
ance and decisive action from us, not 
mere words, however well-meaning. The 
success or failure of our action will de- 
termine the degree of reaction among 
our friends throughout the world. If 
we should drastically cut the extent of 
our military and economic aid proposed 
in the President’s mutual security pro- 
gram, it will be taken as an indication 
that we are not serious in our defense 
efforts. This will definitely result in a 
relaxation of the defense effort of our 
allies, and a consuming feeling of apathy 
and defeatism will engulf the whole 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, this is undoubtedly 
what the leaders in the Kremlin are 
hoping for. When the slackening of 
our efforts sets in and the feeling of 
futility begins to prevail throughout the 
free world, it will be the long-awaited 
sign for Stalin to undertake the reali- 
zation of Lenin’s sinister prophecy of 
the inevitable collision between com- 
munism and the democracies and the 
subjugation of the whole free world. 

These are the reasons that compel 
me to give my unqualified support to the 
President’s mutual security program as 
a military and economic necessity for 
us and for the nations allied with us. 
As between the course of action pre- 
scribed by Patrick Henry and that advo- 
cated by Lenin and Stalin, I prefer to 
choose the wisdom of those ringing 
words of the American prophet of liberty 
rather than the foreboding words of the 
modern prophets of doom. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I have long been an advocate 
of having the military and diplomatic 
heads come before the entire Congress 
and describe to the entire Congress the 
need for the appropriations both in this 
country and the countries of the world 
we are helping under this bill. I shall 
vote for this bill. I do not know just 
how I shall vote on the amendments, 
but I certainly believe in giving some aid 
to the countries loyal to us—and who will 
cooperate with us. 

One provision in which I am interested 
because I introduced a bill, H. R. 3492, 
which would provide a grant of $150,- 
000,000 to Israel, and the recommenda- 
tion of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee allocating $50,000,000 for the re- 
lief and resettlement of refugees in 
Israel goes part of the way to satisfy 
the provisions of H. R. 3492 which pro- 
posed a grant of $150,000,000. As the 
author of that bill, I had hoped that we 
could do more to assist Israel in its strug- 
gle to absorb hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants and to achieve economic in- 
dependence. Yet I believe that the 
House committee action will make a 
substantial contribution to the solution 
of this problem, while at the same time 
dealing fairly with both the Israelis and 
the Arabs. I trust that the House will 
accept it. 

During my service in the House I 
have watched with deep sympathy and 
admiration the struggle of the Jewish 
people to overcome persecution, to 
achieve independence and to provide a 
refuge for hundreds of thousands who 
have escaped to Israel from the DP 
camps, from Communist expropriation 
behind the iron curtain and from the 
ghettos of North Africa. I am con- 
vinced that history, looking backward, 
will single out this great achievement 
as one of the very few constructive epi- 
sodes of our generation. 

Our generation has witnessed two ter- 
rible wars, depressions, revolutions, con- 
quests and twice the terrible menace of 
world dictatorship, first by nazism and 
now by communism. It is against this 
background that we should assess the 
significance of Israel, its regeneration of 
a dispersed people, its mass resettlement 
of refugees, its successful struggle for 
independence and its resistance to in- 
vasion and finally, and above all, its 
advocacy of freedom in a feudal part of 
the world. 

It may be asked by some, why we, 
concerned with defense and armament, 
should make provision in a mutual secu- 
rity program for the resettlement of ref- 
ugees. 

Mr. Chairman, defense begins with 
people. You can defend no area with 
machines alone. You must have people 
ready and willing to fight. And they 
must have something to fight for. We, 
who fought and won our own independ- 
ence by the courage and tenacity of men 
and women who had the will to struggle 
against great odds, are too prone to for- 
get this basic fact. Freedom can be 
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secured only by those who understand 
and cherish it. 

The Near East cannot be defended if 
its peoples are insecure and unsettled. 
It is crucial to our defense that we 
strengthen the Near East. The first step 
must be the resettlement and reintegra- 
tion of both the Jewish and Arab refu- 
gees who are still homeless, destitute 
and without means of self-support. 

Let us speed this great refugee reset- 
tlement program of the Jews and Arabs. 
The more quickly it is done, the more 
stoutly we shall build our defenses 
against Communist aggression in the 
Near East. 

I believe that it is fair to them. I 
believe it is fair to both the Jews and 
the Arabs, I hope the House will accept 
that provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there are several obvious assump- 
tions that we can make about the re- 
armament of Europe. 

First, I think it is obvious that Russia 
will believe herself endangered by our 
building air bases so close to Russia, and 
by the rearmament of Europe. 

Second, Russia desires to stop this re- 
armament and to deter us from using 
these air bases. 

Third, the reason Russia has not 
marched to war in Western Europe al- 
ready is first, she is not ready and second, 
our strength in Western Europe is not 
sufficient to cause her any real danger. 

Fourth, Russia is making progress in 
cutting down our atomic superiority. 

Fifth, unless Western Europe is 
strengthened quickly enough to deter the 
Russians on the land, once they over- 
come our overwhelming atomic monop- 
oly, then there will be heavy pressure in 
Russia for her to move in on Western 
Europe before we are ready. 

Therefore, I believe that the present 
slow rate of rearmament in Western 
Europe is an encouragement to war and 
not a deterrent. If Russia sees the 
Western Europe rearmament program 
spread out until 1953 or until 1954, and 
if she sees us building air bases so close 
to her vital sources of supply, then obvi- 
ously there will be great danger that she 
will move into Western Europe to deny 
us these air bases and deter us from 
building up sufficient ground strength to 
prevent her armies from moving into 
Western Europe. I think the whole 
trouble lies in the fact that the rearma- 
ment program for Europe is being spread 
out much too far. The job is not being 
done quickly enough. Not one of these 
countries, with the exception of Great 
Britain, is devoting the percentage of her 
income anywhere near equal to that of 
our country for rearmament. In not 
one of those countries, with the excep- 
tion possibly of Great Britain, are they 
taking men in for so long a period as our 
draftees, nor have they enforced eco- 
nomic controls equal to ours. I believe 
you are not going to get the 50 or 70 or 80 
divisions, which General Eisenhower 
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called for and which he feels is the mini- 
mum which can deter the Russians from 
moving on land, until the end of 1953 at 
the present rate. I think there is grave 
doubt that the Russians will wait until 
1953 for us to build these forces. Do 
you think they are going to give us until 
1953 or 1954 to develop this ground 
strength so that we can defend our air 
bases abroad. There is danger that they 
will move, and unless we do this job 
quickly, and unless Europe is rearmed 
by the middle of 1952, I think the 
chances of a war are tremendously 
increased. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Iam wondering if the 
gentleman took up the question of the 
air bases when the appropriation was 
under consideration on the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam not disagreeing 
with the establishment of those air bases. 
What I am disagreeing with is the rate 
of the rearmament program in Western 
Europe. I think it can be done much 
quicker. I do not think it is being done 
as fast as it should be done. I do not 
think they are devoting the percentage 
of their income to defense that they 
should be. * 

Mrs. BOLTON. Have you taken it up 
with the Department of Defense? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am merely saying 
that I think it is obvious you are going 
to tremendously increase the chances 
of war if you let 1952 go by without hav- 
ing sufficient strength on the ground to 
deter the Russians from attack. I think 
all you are doing at the present rate of 
rearmament is stimulating a Russian at- 
tack. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does not the gentleman 
agree that if we could just follow that 
course—and, incidentally, I am in sym- 
pathy with your point of view—that we 
will have to put up a great deal more 
than we put up in this bill, and we are 
running into a lot of trouble to get sup- 
- port for this bill. They do not have the 
plants to put out the end items, and if 
we want to do what you suggest, we 
would have to go a lot further than we go 
in this bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The gentleman must 
know, for example, that the production 
of military equipment in those countries 
could be doubled or trebled. 

Mr. JAVITS. But it takes time to key 
up to that, even if we gave them the 
money. I am with the gentleman. 

Mr. KENNEDY. They do not have 
effective controls on their strategic mate- 
rials. Does any country have the con- 
trols that we have, with the possible ex- 
ception of Great Britain? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would agree with my 
colleague that Great Britain is the only 
country that is really pushing at the 
top of its capabilities. I point out that 
if they all pushed at the top of their 
capabilities we would have to probably 
double or more than double what we are 
willing to do now in end investments, 
and take it away from our own forces. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I would be willing to do a 
lot more than we are now doing, if I 
thought it would result in the 50 or 70 
divisions by 1952 that are essential if 
they are going to deter the Russians from 
moving. I do not object to sending 
American troops or American money 
there if I thought that the Europeans 
were doing their part. All I object to 
is half doing the job and stretching it 
out over the months. I think this pro- 
gram of rearmament of Western Europe 
as we are now doing it is the best way 
to bring on a world war with Russia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
arising in opposition to this bill, and I 
want to say I believe there is no one who 
is more interested in the welfare of other 
nations than I. For many years, I have 
been contributing to world-service move- 
ments of various kinds—through my 
church, through the YMCA, which has 
an extensive world-service program, and 
in other ways. But that was my own 
money I was spending. I have no quar- 
rel with anyone who wants to give his 
last dollar to save the rest of the world, 
but there is one country I love more than 
any other, and that is land of my birth, 
the United States of America. 

And I think we need to take heed lest 
we spend that country into bankruptcy. 
We need to take heed lest in our at- 
tempt to save others we lose our own 
souls. Let us take a little look at our 
financial situation. In the statistics 
given out by the Department of Com- 
merce, we find that our dollar is now 
worth 44 cents, in terms of prewar pur- 
chasing power, using the years 1935-39 
as a base—not 1932 but 1935 to 1939. 
A little further study reveals that a year 
ago the purchasing power of the dollar 
in terms of the same base was 57.7, a 
decline of 13.7 cents in a single year, 
a pretty rapid descent, but that is what 
happens to the purchasing power of a 
currency when a nation pursues the 
monetary policies we have been follow- 
ing in recent years. The decline is grad- 
ual at first, and then becomes more 
rapid as the accumulated effect of such 
policies continues. That has been the 
pattern followed by every country that 
has resorted to such practices. We are 
headed for a 25-cent or a 10-cent or a 
5-cent dollar, if we continue our deficit- 
spending program. There is no way to 
control inflation with the purchasing 
power of the dollar declining. It is non- 
sense to think otherwise—prices will 
continue to rise just as long as our cur- 
rency becomes cheaper and cheaper, 
That is one of the most elementary prin- 
ciples in economics. 
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Now why does the purchasing power 
of the dollar continue to decline? It 
is the accumulated effect of deficit 
financing. Not just what has happened 
in the last 5 years, but what has hap- 
pened in the last 19 years. If we go 
back to the Republican Congress and in- 
clude the years 1946 to 1948, we do show 
a surplus, but if we consider the last 19 
years, we find a deficit of $222,000,000,- 
000, and that amount of money cannot 
be injected into the economy of any 
country without creating serious infla- 
tionary problems. In fact deficit spend- 
ing provides the fertile soil from which 
inflationary spirals spring. The admin- 
istration in power has balanced the 
budget but 1 fiscal year in the last 18, 
and that year was the one just ended— 
June 30, 1951. The reason in that case 
was due to the fact that the defense 
spending zould not get under way as 
rapidly as the money camein. The com- 
mitments far exceeded the income of the 
Treasury. 

Here is the record of deficit spending 
for the last 19 years: 


Total 
Federal 
A Federa! i 
Fiscal year deficit or 
ony Soo surplus (—) 
Millions Millions 

1952, to July 3, 1951... $5 —3170 
on RG RS 48, 143 3, 510 
1950.. 40, 167 —3, 122 
1949__. 40, 057 —1,811 
1948.. 33, 791 8, 419 
1947... 39, 289 753 
1%6.. 60, 703 —20, 676 
1945.. 98, 703 —53, 941 
1944... 95, 315 —51, 420 
1943.. 79, 622 —57, 420 
1942.. 34, 187 —21, 400 
1941.. 13, 387 —6, 159 
1940.. 9, 183 —3, 918 
1939.. 8, 960 —3, 862 
1938.. 6, 938 —1, 177 
1937 7, 756 —2,777 
1936.. 8, 493 —4, 425 
1935.. 6, 521 —2, 791 
1934.. 6, 694 —427 
1933, Mar. 4 to June 30 „i 
F 639, 007 222, 904 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, annual report, 
and daily statements, 


Now why is the subject of deficit 
spending of importance in the debate on 
this measure before us today? It is im- 
portant because much of that deficit has 
been created through our efforts to help 
the rest of the world. We have appro- 
priated for foreign aid since we began 
our lend-lease program prior to World 
War II approximately $90,000,000,000. 
Certain credits must be deducted from 
that amount, but the books show that 
during the period beginning in 1938 and 
ending March 31, 1951, the net foreign 
aid provided was $69,899,000,000. 

This is a sizable sum and while there 
is no gainsaying that the aid extended 
has been very helpful to other countries, 
the time has come, in my opinion, when 
we must call a halt if we wish to save our 
own country from disaster. One pur- 
pose of foreign aid was to help the coun- 
tries of Europe recover from the serious 
effects of World War Il—a very worthy 
motive—much of their industrial poten- 
tial was greatly damaged by the ravages 
of war, but the index of production in 
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those countries is now far ahead of pre- 
war. In proof, I present the following 
figures taken from the tenth report to 
the Congress of the ECA page 7: 


Production in Atlantic Pact nations (using 
1937 production levels as 100 percent) 


NN ga cis EE caters rer is sips psa 115 
TTV 145 
—T .. 113 
— — — ee 120 
Se ae ae i ys EAH EE 115 
/ — — — 142 
... .. I ad 123 
e eee 142 


Another factor which we should take 
into consideration is our heavy per 
capita debt load. Our per capita debt 
load—the responsibility of every man, 
woman, and child in this country for 
our Federal debt—is higher than that 
in any one of the Atlantic Pact nations. 
Then, too, we should consider our vast 
appropriations for defense. Within the 
last 10 days these appropriations have 
reached the staggering sum of $56,000,- 
000,000. We are told repeatedly these 
appropriations are necessary to protect 
not only our own country but the coun- 
tries of Europe as well. Why should 
this not be considered a sufficient ex- 
penditure for foreign aid without in- 
- creasing that amount by the billions 
provided in this bill. 

In the 1951 budgets, the United States 
put up $4 for every dollar spent on mili- 
tary expenditures by Europeans. In the 
1952 budgets, the proportion is five 
American dollars for every dollar allo- 
cated to defense by all Atlantic Pact 
nations. In the name of reason how 
far must our generosity extend itself? 

We have outstanding $57,572,012,637 of 
E. F. & G. savings bonds which will have 
to be retired over the next 10 years. Dur- 
ing the next 5 years $34,088,362,845 of 
these bonds will fall due. Has any pro- 
vision been made for the redemption of 
these bonds? I have heard of none. Will 
they be redeemed with printing-press 
money? Would it not be wiser to use the 
money we propose to appropriate for 
foreign aid for the redemption of these 
bonds and help preserve the integrity of 
our currency? 

We can hardly expect the original pur- 
chasers of these bonds to continue to 
hold them. They paid $75 for a hun- 
dred-dollar bond 10 years ago expecting 
to get $100 worth of purchasing power 
today, and what are they getting? 
Forty-four dollars worth of purchasing 
power, instead of the one hundred they 
had expected, They have lost not only 
the interest; they have lost $31 of the 
principal invested. That is how we have 
let down the workingmen and women of 
this country who through patriotic mo- 
tives invested their hard-earned money 
in our Government securities. 

The end is not in sight if we continue 
our insane spending program. We can 
ill afford the expenditures for foreign aid 
proposed in this legislation which 
amount to $7,848,750,000. We must begin 
to think of saving our own country be- 
fore it is too late, A vote against this bill 
is a vote for the preservation of Amer- 
ica—our liberties, our freedoms, our way 
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of life—yes, it is a vote to safeguard the 
whole world because if America goes 
down the world is lost with us. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McVEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Apparently the gen- 
tleman thinks that the leadership of this 
Government and this Nation is more used 
to the free world as a solvent nation than 
as a bankrupt nation. 

Mr.McVEY. That is exactly true, and 
oo the gentleman for his contribu- 

on. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
{Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
brought up a phase of argument that 
I am very glad he presented to us. A 
little earlier in the debate someone 
stated—I think it was the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HERTER]— 
that the reason for the slowness of the 
military production program was an 
economic decision made here in Amer- 
ica. The Defense Department no doubt 
has agreed to what might seem to you 
and me an unnecessarily prolonged sup- 
ply program but it is apparent that our 
economic structure has been taken into 
account in the making of these decisions. 
I am very glad that the gentleman 
voiced the sentiment he has because he 
has been over there, and speaks with a 
background of first-hand information, 
I happen to know from some of the 
people who represent us in a number 
of the countries he visited that he did 
a very fine job in examining into the 
situations that presented themselves to 
him. I am very happy to say how much 
I personally appreciate the fact that this 
particular point of view has been 
brought out in today’s debate. 

My own feeling of the situation is 
that I believe General Eisenhower means 
what he says when he tells us that our 
troops are there only as long as the other 
troops are not equipped and ready to do 
the whole job. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs how much the committee went 
into the question of these countries that 
are to be helped giving us what we need 
for our national defense? I do not want 
to go into detail on the floor at this time, 
but I have had quite a discussion re- 
cently with certain of our manufactur- 
ers. I do not want to go into the rate 
of speed at which they are manufactur- 
ing, but there is some holdup in the 
manufacture of goods in this country 
for various reasons. I would like to ask 
the gentleman how deeply his commit- 
tee went into this matter with other 
countries as to what they could give us 
in return for what we are doing for 
them, which is tremendous. 

Mr. RICHARDS. May I say in an- 
swer to the gentlewoman’s question that 
the committee was very much concerned 
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with getting strategic materials from 
these participating countries. A sec- 
tion was inserted in this bill setting 
aside some $65,000,000, to be exact $55,- 
000,000 of the total over-all authoriza- 
tion for the development of strategic 
materials that were in short supply in 
this country. With reference to the gen- 
eral supply, we have other agencies that 
deal with the participating countries in 
regard to tariffs, trade and all that sort 
of thing. Outside of strategic materials 
I do not think the bill provides anything 
of the nature the gentlewoman men- 
tions. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
committee did not go very deeply into 
that? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes, we went deeply 
into production conditions in every 
country and what they could do in the 
matter of furnishing themselves with the 
materials that are needed in a program 
of this kind. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. How 
about furnishing us material? 

Mr. RICHARDS. In furnishing us 
with ordinary trade items, about the only 
thing we have along that line is section 
603 in which it is stated: 

In order to promote the increased pro- 
duction, in areas covered by this act, of ma- 
terials in which the United States is de- 
ficient, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1952 not to exceed $55,000,000 to be used 
pursuant to the authority contained in the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522). 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows when I was a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs I 
was a great believer in reciprocity, and 
I felt when we passed Lend-Lease that 
we should have secured more for 
America at that time. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I remember very 
distinctly when the gentlewoman was 
one of the ablest members of our com- 
mittee, and we hated to see her leave. I 
remember distinctly the fight that she 
made along this line and how she tried 
in every way she could to protect the 
manufacturers of this country. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. It was hard for 
me to leave the committee and I am 
sure I would like to have served under 
the fine and courteous gentleman as 
chairman. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Included in the 
statement made by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts might be included 
this question: What is our present policy 
toward Spain, believing that Spain could 
be of some help to us in Europe? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I do not know 
whether it has been raised here today, 
but it was raised in our committee on 
a great many occasions. All the mili- 
tary testimony we had was to the effect 
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that Spain, in connection with our na- 
tional defense program and with this 
mutual security program, was needed in 
the picture. I want to say this, that 
while this bill does not specify certain 
countries that are to receive such-and- 
such amounts either for economic as- 
sistance or military assistance, there are 
funds provided in this bill that can be 
used for Spain. 

Mr, DONDERO. I believe that Spain 
wants to be friendly to the United States, 

Mr. RICHARDS. I agree, and I think 
we should meet Spain more than half 
way. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. i 

Mr. VORYS. I do not think it is any 
revelation of any executive session, we 
inquired whether the work of Admiral 
Sherman was lost when he died, and 
we were told that the work he had been 
engaged in would continue; is that not 
correct? 

Mr, RICHARDS. I understand that 

„that work will be continued. It should 
continue. We need Spain and Spain 
needs us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. RICHARDS, Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RICHARDS 
and Mr. DONDERO. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 13, 
noes 73. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Mutual Security Act of 1951.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares it to be the 
purpose of this act to maintain the security 
and to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by authorizing military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance to friendly 
countries to strengthen the mutual security 
and individual and collective defenses of the 
free world, to develop their resources in the 
interest of their security and independence 
and the national interest of the United 
States and to facilitate the effective partici- 
pation of those countries in the United Na- 
tions system for collective security. The pur- 
poses of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604), 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), and the 
Act for International Development (22 
U. S. C. 1557) shall hereafter be deemed to 
include this purpose. 


TITLE I—Evrore 

Sec. 101. (a) In order to support the free- 
dom of Europe through assistance which will 
further the carrying out of the plans for 
defense of the North Atlantic area, while at 
the same time maintaining the economic 
stability of the countries of the area so that 
they may meet their responsibilities for de- 
fense, and to further encourage the economic 
unification and the political federation of 
Europe, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1952 for carrying out the provisions and 
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accomplishing the policies and purpose of 
this act— 

(1) not to exceed $5,028,000,000 for assist- 
ance pursuant to the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604), for coun- 
tries which are parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty and for any country of Europe (other 
than a country covered by another title of 
this act), which the President determines 
to be of direct importance to the defense 
of the North Atlantic area and whose in- 
creased ability to defend itself the Presi- 
dent determines is important to the preser- 
vation of the peace and security of the North 
Atlantic area and to the security of the 
United States. In addition, unexpended 
balances of appropriations heretofore made 
for carrying out the purposes of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, 
through assistance to any of the countries 
covered by this paragraph are hereby author- 
ized to be continued available through June 
30, 1952, and to be consolidated with the 
appropriation authorized by this paragraph. 

(2) not to exceed $1,335,000,000 for assist- 
ance pursuant to the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1501-1522) (including assistance 
to further European military production), 
for any country of Europe covered by para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and for any 
other country covered by section 103 (a) of 
the said Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended. In addition, unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations heretofore made for 
carrying out the purposes of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, are 
hereby authorized to be continued available 
through June 30, 1952, and to be consoli- 
dated with the appropriation authorized by 
this subsection: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $30,000,000 of the funds made available 
pursuant to this subsection may be utilized 
to effectuate the purposes of section 115 (e) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

(b) Not to exceed 5 percent of the total 
of the appropriations granted pursuant to 
this section may be transferred, when deter- 
mined by the President to be necessary for 
the purposes of this act, between appropria- 
tions granted pursuant to either paragraph 
of subsection (a): Provided, That the 
amount herein authorized to be transferred 
shall be determined without reference to any 
balances of prior appropriations continued 
available pursuant to this section: Provided 
further, That, whenever the President makes 
any such determination, he shall forthwith 
notify the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FuLTON: On 
page 2, line 22, section 101 (a), subsection 
(1), strike out “$5,028,000,000" and insert 
“$4,828,000,000"; and in subsection (2) on 
page 3, line 16, strike out “$1,335,000,000” 
and insert “$1,035,000,000.” 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to explain this amendment 
shortly to the House so that you will get 
the impact of the cuts of each of sub- 
sections (1) and (2). 

Subsection (1) on page 2 of title I is 
the military assistance for Europe. In 
the bill at present the figure is $5,028,- 
000,000, as you will note in line 22. The 
figure in my amendment will reduce 
the $5,028,000,000 by $200,000,000, to 
$4,828,000,009. 
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Then, if you turn to page 3 on line 16, 
you will see subsection 2, which refers 
to economic assistance under title I, 
which item now provides for $1,335,- 
000,000. The figure of my amendment 
would be $1,035,000,000, thereby reduc- 
ing it $300,000,000. 

The total effect of my amendment 
upon title I is a $500,000,000 reduction. 
The question then comes up, where can 
that amount come out? My amend- 
ment leaves it pretty much up to the 
President to determine where the cut 
can best come, because if you will take 
subsection B on page 4, you will find 
that not to exceed 5 percent of the total 
appropriations granted in subsections 
(1) and (2) can be switched back and 
forth between the two subsections. If 
we take 5 percent of about $5,000,000,000 
in title I, for example, we arrive at a 
figure of $250,000,000. So that right in 
our figure of the $5,028,000,000 in the act 
as it now stands for military assistance 
for Europe, there is a possible transfer 
of a possible $250,000,000 for economic 
assistance, moving that amount over to 
subsection 2 on page 3. Likewise in the 
$1,335,000,000 item for economic assist- 
ance for Europe on page 3, the Presi- 
dent, according to the terms of the bill, 
can take 5 percent out of that which 
would be about $56,750,000, which he 
can transfer from economic assistance 
to military assistance in title I. 

That provision gives a freedom of ac- 
tion and takes away the rigidity so that 
there is not the excuse that this is sim- 
ply cutting the military aid by express 
legislative direction. The President can 
then look at the program and see where 
it is best to take the $500,000,000 off, and 
do his cutting there. Because of this 
very good provision under section B on 
page 4, the 5-percent provision, we have 
a flexibility of handling which permits a 
good program to be worked out between 
military assistance and economic assist- 
ance under title 1. 

It also should be remembered that the 
economic assistance includes assistance 
to further military production. So that 
when we come to a definition, we find 
that there is a very fine dividing line be- 
tween what is actually military assist- 
ance, and what becomes economic assist- 
ance under this legislation. For exam- 
ple, if we are giving the recipient coun- 
tries machinery for fabricating the fu- 
ture plants for arms production, the 
query is: Is that military assistance or is 
that economic assistance? If the United 
States give these countries a machine 
which is a die, or a tool, grinder, or shap- 
ing machine, the question is: If it is used 
now to produce arms under this pro- 
gram, might this same item not likewise 
be general economic assistance to such 
country if it can be used later, after this 
program is completed in the contem- 
plated 36 months? 

In addition to that matter of flexibil- 
ity and difficulty of definition, you will 
find there is an item under military as- 
sistance that is on page 65 of the report 
of the committee, table 12, illustrative 
breakdown of 1952 mutual security pro- 
gram, military assistance subsection (b), 
which shows $53,000,000 in the present 
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bill for administrative expenses for the 
$5,000,000,000 military-assistance item 
under title 1. 

Under the same table 12, economic 
assistance under ECA act section (2), 
subsection (f), you will find there is an 
item of $19,000,000 for administrative 
expenses also. So that if you go through 
the bill, you will find that there are 
many places where by good business 
methods there can be a further cutting 
down on overload and a cutting to the 
minimum of further indirect expenses. 

By good purchasing and good plan- 
ning and programing, our United States 
agencies can certainly come up with a 
program, which if it is called an auster- 
ity program, nevertheless, is a program 
which is calculated to do the job re- 
quired if economy and business methods 
are employed. I believe $200,000,000 re- 
duction on $5,000,000,000 military as- 
sistance, is a very slight reduction on 
the military assistance program, On 
the $1,335,000,000 economic assistance, a 
$300,000,000 reduction just means they 
will have to take a little bit more of this 
austerity program that our taxpayers 
in this country are having to take today. 
There is no doubt these countries have 
now completed their postwar recovery 
and have exceeded our hopes of success 
under the Marshall plan proposal. 


Many of them are spending much less 


in proportion of their total annual pro- 
ductions for defense than we are, and 
in some of the recipient countries, the 
tax and debt burden is now less propor- 
tionately than ours, 

Mr. RICHARDS, 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
TON] has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes to answer the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it cuts $200,- 
000,000 from the military aid in title I, 
and also $300,000,000 from the economic 
aid in title I. 

Mr. FULTON. That is correct. $500,- 
000,000 is the total proposed cut in title 
I, of the amendment which I have intro- 
duced. 

Mr. RICHARDS. This committee was 
in session about 6 weeks. We sat about 
31 days and had 60 or 70 hearings. Did 
the gentleman at any time while this 
committee was meeting propose any such 
cut as this? 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman is right, 
I did not suggest this amendment during 
the hearings, but I was working on a 
cut just as the gentleman and others. I 
did not come up with this final figure 
until this afternoon, because I was 
spending 3 hours more this afternoon 
working on it. But I have had these 


Will the gentleman 
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figures previously as to places where the 
cuts should be made and where they 
should not be made. For instance, on 
the $2,658,000 for ocean freight, I do not 
think the House should make any cut 
there at all. But I might say this to the 
chairman, that I have heard, outside the 
committee walls, items of figures dis- 
cussed. One thing that struck me very 
forcibly was a figure that one of the 
members came up with, and when asked 
where he got it he said, “I took that one 
right off the top of my head.” If there 
is that much flexibility of figures in this 
program the question is one of policy 
rather than the particular percentage 
or exact rate of cut. I believe, as a mat- 
ter of policy, that we could go a little 
further than the chairman of the com- 


mittee has gone in making his own cuts 


on the military assistance in title I, and 
quite a bit further on the economic as- 
sistance in title I. I agree, in part, with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
who spoke of our building plants beyond 
a certain necessary norm of recovery, be- 
cause we are then building plants for our 
competition. There are complaints, for 
example from Pennsylvania, of foreign 
companies, of recipient countries, lay- 
ing down fabricated steel items in Cen- 
tral and South America cheaper than we 
can—not once, but consistently—when 
our own plants are completely tied up for 
the defense of Europe and when those 
countries have an excess capacity to ex- 
port, even to the Soviet, perhaps we had 
better cut some of the money for as- 
sistance. 

My proposed cut will not hurt the aim 
of the program, but it will certainly make 
it more economical and efficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the cut 
of $200,000,000 in the military aid pro- 
gram under the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act, and $300,000,000 cut in the 
economic assistance for Europe as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fol rox]. I think it is a little 
ironical that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FuLtron] did not see fit to 
bring up in the committee the proposal 
which he is now making to the member- 
ship of this body. Other members of 
the committee did bring up proposals to 
cut this amount, and those proposals 
were fully considered and the result is 
that we have before us a bill which the 
chairman of the committee, primarily, 
though the committee generally, is re- 
sponsible for. I think that the distin- 
guished and able chairman of our com- 
mittee the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. RicHarps] has done an out- 
standing job. I think he has presented a 
bill to this House which is a committee 
bill and not a State Department bill or 
a bill from any other part of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I think 
also, in considering this bill and this 
amendment, that we have to keep in 
mind the fact that Europe is in many re- 
spects the key point in the defense sys- 
tem of the world, because there you have, 
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especially in the Ruhr, the coal, the 
steel, the iron, and the industrial know- 
how which the USSR so greatly covets. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the committee a statement made by 
General Eisenhower. He stated to the 
group visiting Europe 2 months ago that 
in his opinion the atom bomb was not 
the greatest deterrentin holding back the 
Russians, but that the industrial capacity 
of the United States was. We have clear 
superiority, as far as our industrial out- 
put is concerned at the present time, 
especially so because of the fact that we 
are in mutuality, so to speak, with the 
industrial output of Western Europe. If 
we were to lose that output, it would 
mean in effect that the USSR would 
be on a practically equal footing with 
us. It would mean then that we would 
be in real danger. If we cut down this 
assistance which will help the industrial 
development of Western Europe, we are 
only weakening ourselves. 

We must remember that the United 


States and Western Europe now have an 


annual production of steel and pig iron 
more than four times that of the Soviet 
world; together we produce three times 
as much coal and ten times as much, 
petroleum. Move the resources of West- 
‘ern Europe to the Soviet side and the 
‘comparisons change drastically. I feel 
also that if we cut down the military aid, 
as proposed, that we will be doing the 
very thing we should not be doing and 
that is to bring into being a force not 
well enough equipped and not as able as 
it must be to defend itself in any strug- 
“gle which might occur. We would also 
be diluting their potential strength and 
smashing their hopes for a more secure’ 
and peaceful future. : 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield to my Ei 
tinguished colleague, 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The pan 
man recalls the emphasis which has 
been given to this problem by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HER- 
TER], in which he has continually pleaded 
with us not to think in terms of money 
primarily but in terms of tanks, planes, 
bazookas, and specific items of war, 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It is not the 
gentleman’s opinion based upon the tes- 
timony before our committee that if the 
amendment prevails you are not reduc- 
ing for you are forced to think in terms 
of the planes, tanks, and equipment that 


` will move into the stepped up arma- 


ments need of Europe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right . 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. And that the 
figure here represents the very mini- 
mum in the calculations of General 
Eisenhower and others who have laid 
the plans for this program, Is that a 
fair statement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is a very fair 
and a very accurate statement. I may 
say also, and this is repetition—it is not 
a question of a limit of manpower in 
western European nations; they are 
willing to furnish the men; but what is 
the use of furnishing the men if you 
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do not give them something to fight with, 
if you do not give them something to 
train with? This money is necessary 
therefore because many of these items 
such as planes and tanks take a long 
time to manufacture and most of this 
hardware must, for the time being at 
least, be manufactured in this country 
for the military program in Western 
Europe. Arrangements are being made 
that certain items such as small arms 
and the like, and certain spare parts 
will be manufactured in Europe and will 
take their part in the program of pre- 
paredness now being undertaken under 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be 
against the interest of the United States 
and our own security if we were to vote 
for this amendment. 

. Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairmah, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HERTER. In view of the fact 
that this amendment affects two differ- 
ent subsections, one dealing with mili- 
tary aid and the other with economic 
aid, can it not be separated and a sep- 
arate vote be had on each part? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, it can be sep- 
arated. 

Mr. HERTER. It can be divided. I 
thank the Chairman. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
now 5 minutes after 5. I move that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the security 
and promote the foreign policy and pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations in the interest of inter- 
national peace and security, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES ACT OF 
1951 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 349) to assist 
the provision of housing and community 
facilities and services required in con- 
nection with the national defense, insist 
on the House amendments thereto, agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate, 
and that conferees be appointed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SPENCE, Brown of 
Georgia, Parman, Rams, WOLCOTT, 
GAMBLE, and CoLE of Kansas. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 

BILL, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 3790) making 
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appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the Wan of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 


There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
program for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The first order 
of business will be a veto message, after 
which we will call up the conference re- 
port on the Labor-Federal Security ap- 
propriation bill and a conference report 
on the Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill. When those matters 
are disposed of there will be a continua- 
tion of the consideration of this bill 
which will continue through Friday and 
Saturday until disposed of. If the bill 
is acted on tomorrow, of course we will 
go over until Monday. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. What is 
the program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That will be an- 
nounced tomorrow. It is not because I 
do not want to answer the question, I 
want that in the Record, but neither 
the majority whip nor myself are pre- 
pared to make the announcement, 


CREATION OF A SELECT COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 390, 
Rept. No. 885), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the facts, evidence, and extenu- 
ating circumstances both before and after 
the massacre of thousands of Polish officers 
buried in a mass grave in the Katyn Forest 
on the banks of the Dnieper in the vicinity 
of Smolensk, which was then a Nazi occupied 
territory formerly having been occupied and 
under the control of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Upon completing the necessary hearings, 
the committee shall report to the House of 
Representatives (or the Clerk of the House, 
if the House is not in session) before the 
adjournment of the Eighty-second Congress 
the results of its investigation and its study, 
together with any recommendations which 
the committee shall deem advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold hearings, and to require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance 
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and testimony of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 


WILCOX ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 
1912) for the relief of the Wilcox Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after “$104,121.52”, insert 
, less appropriate tax adjustments to the 
extent that the said company has benefited 
from this loss in computing its Federal excess 
profits tax and income tax liability for any 
year.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I understand 
from the chairman of the subcommittee 
that the only change in this bill made 
by the Senate is to make the amount 


` in the bill subject to Federal taxes? 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. That is 
correct, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
(H. R. 3973) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, aud for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Var] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


AMERICAN PRESS 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, on February 
8, 1951, I introduced H. R. 2516, a bill to 
exclude from the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act any labor 
organization whose membership includes 
certain employees of newspapers and 
periodicals, which is affiliated with a 


' national labor organization. 


The measure was intended to provide 
a cause for liquidation of the existing 
relationship between the American 
Newspaper Guild and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, representing a 
most vicious alliance and one sharply 
opposed to sound public policy—shock- 
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ing in its implications and constituting 
a threat of tremendous import in its po- 
tential effect upon our national security, 

Undeniably the past score of years 

have wrought sweeping changes in our 
cherished American way of life, but no 
change we have witnessed is fraught 
with greater danger—no change repre- 
sents a greater potential for evil—than 
the bold and thus far partially success- 
ful effort of the CIO radicals to control 
the press of the country through its 
affiliate, the American Newspaper Guild, 
C10. 
Even the most unenlightened can read- 
ily grasp the significance of control of 
the press by domination under union 
rules of its reportorial and editorial 
staffs by an organization such as the 
CIO, which departs as far from Ameri- 
can principles of equity and justice in 
its program for industrial and political 
demoralization as would a raiding group 
from Mars or Moscow. 

The recognized power of the press im- 
poses an obligation upon every Ameri- 
can to analyze, appraise, and cooperate 
to defeat any attempt to control and 
direct news content by vicious interests, 
It imposes upon the Congress an obli- 
gation to closely observe and to curb, 
through legislation, activities endanger- 
ing the freedom of the press or the in- 
terest of the American public in honest 
news presentation. That obligation, the 
legislation I propose seeks to discharge. 
Through ANG-CIO affiliation and its 
implied fusion of interests and sympa- 
thies, substantiated by the record, self- 
seeking, irresponsible newsmen, disdain- 
ful of national welfare, contemptuous of 
the fundamental obligation of their pro- 
fession to avoid influencing entangle- 
ments, subordinating traditional ethics 
to doubtful personal gains, have deliv- 
ered themselves and their talents and 
have provided a tremendously powerful 
weapon to the Socialist-Communist in- 
filtrated CIO, whose warped ideals and 
goon tactics have been well evidenced 
over the years since the organization was 
founded under the sponsorship of the 
New Deal administration. 

The relationship between the ANG 
and the CIO has been slyly and effec- 
tively maneuvered over the 15. years of 
its existence and meager information 
concerning the encroachment of the vi- 
cious combination upon the newspaper 
field has appeared in the press for rea- 
sons that may be easily understood since 
an aroused public would demand speedy 
dissolution. I venture to say that few 
Americans are aware that the news 
items, the editorials, or the columns they 
read in their favorite newspaper may 
have been written by members of the 
CIO or that the content of what they 
read may have been directed by CIO 
master minds in the upper echelon of 
the national organization, who are 
keenly cognizant of the value of favor- 
able publicity and who hold an economic 
whip hand over its guild affiliates, since 
cancelation of membership for disobe- 
dience would deprive guildsmen of em- 
ployment on the 60 percent of American 
newspapers that are now claimed to be 
operating under CIO guild contracts. 

To sound Americans, the voluntary 
action of a trusted and important ele- 
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ment of society in providing so effective 
a club to insure submission to CIO dom- 
ination of the American press is beyond 
comprehension. It is almost unbeliev- 
able that so brazen a conspiracy-to direct 
public opinion and control vehicles of 
public information could be conceived 
in the minds of so vital a segment of 
our American citizenry until the identity 
of the characters initiating the move- 
ment is revealed, providing the key 
to understanding, Leadership of the 
guild, founded in 1933, was originally 
undertaken by the radical columnist, 
Heywood Broun, according to sworn 
testimony, in 1933, a member of the Com- 
munist Party—volume 7, page 4713; 
volume 9, page 5461, Committee on Un- 
American Activities Hearings—and later 
a member of the executive board of the 
CIO, and associated with him in his 
organizational activities were Morris 
Ernst; Ben Gitlow, former secretary gen- 
eral of the Communist Party; Joseph 
Zack, former national trade-union sec- 
retary of the Communist Party; Morris 
Malkin; Morris Watson; Jack Stachel; 
Jonathan Eddy, and Carl Randau, all 
Communists or followers of the party 
line. By what stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it be conceived that this gentry 
bent effort to a program dedicated purely 
and solely to the interest of the news- 
paper profession? Yet, notwithstand- 
ing such highly questionable sponsor- 
ship, weak-kneed renegades from the 
traditional ethics and objectivity of the 
fourth estate lost no time in boarding 
the Red bandwagon. 

According to their own statement, the 
ANG-CIO now comprises 25,000 news- 
paper men and women, with locals in 100 
cities of the United States, reporting and 
editing for 177 daily and Sunday news- 
papers and 45 news magazines and other 
publications and embracing radio com- 
mentators, as well, and the same state- 
ment proclaims as one of its major ob- 
jectives, “to carry on the struggle for 
free trade-unionism as the most effec- 
tive weapon for democracy throughout 
the world.” It should be carefully noted 
that the interests of this so-called Amer- 
ican newsmen’s labor organization, pre- 
sumably established to promote the wel- 
fare of its own specific American craft, 
clearly are not confined to the bounda- 
ries of the United States but are world- 
wide in scope, and it is also a significant 
fact that they have consistently refused 
to oust known Communists from mem- 
bership. This unsavory alliance of 
newswriters operating a Political Action 
Committee of their own with a national 
labor organization, also operating a Po- 
litical Action Committee, which chose 
as its chief counsel, Lee Pressman, an 
admitted Communist, and which is it- 
self an explosive container of Socialist 
and Communist doctrines, is a self- 
evident menace not only to freedom of 
the press but to national security that 
cannot be ignored. Undeniably the as- 
sociation connotes a community of 
thought and action that is decidedly op- 
posed to sound public policy, since press 
and radio are the prime agencies for 
molding public opinion and I submit 
that the principle involved in the rela- 
tionship, its current and past conspira- 
torial activity and its potentialities, rep- 
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resents a fruitful field for congressional 
investigation, 

Section 17 of article VII, local guilds, 
in the Manual of the American News- 
paper Guild, reads as follows: 

Locals shall do all in their power to 
strengthen the labor movement in their re- 
spective areas, 


Can we be so naive that we cannot in- 
terpret that article to mean that guild 
members are policy-bound to extend fa- 
vorable press consideration to CIO in- 
terests and that CIO interests and that 
CIO-recommmended political candi- 
dates, committed to CIO aims, would be 
accorded press support or tempered 
treatment? 

If proof is needed, reference is made 
to the resolution adopted at the guild 
annual convention in 1944 calling for all- 
out cooperation with the CIO Political 
Action Committee. That resolution still 
represents ANG policy in the absence of 
subsequent withdrawal. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAIL. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I noticed that the 
gentleman mentions the name of Joseph 
Zack. I happen to know him, I know 
his background. The gentleman has 
stated that correctly. But he has done 
everything within his power to assist us 
and assist our Government to turn the 
spotlight on and expose communism. 

Mr. VAIL. I am happy to know that. 

Mr. DONDERO. I know he has been 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities and has rendered fine service 
to our country. 

Mr. VAIL. I am happy to know that. 
I thank the gentleman. 

In this presentation I shall trace 
sketchily the connection from the in- 
ception of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee to the present, citing facts that 
will establish beyond question the appall- 
ing potential, in opposition to the pub- 
lic interest, of the close working agree- 
ment between the ANG and the CIO and 
their respective Political Action Com- 
mittees. 

Quoting from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, House 
Report No. 1311: 

The origin of the idea of the CIO Political 
Action Committee is of real importance, 
That origin was definitely with the Com- 
munist Party and some of its leaders. Com- 
munist Party publications, such as the New 
Masses and the Daily Worker, bore down 
heavily upon the need for an organization 
like the CIO Political Action Committee in 
the weeks preceding the formation of Hill- 
man's committee. The record shows beyond 
possibility of any dispute that well-known 
Communists immediately assumed impor- 
tant roles in the regional, State and local 
activities of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

Having already captured the leading posi- 
tions in so many of the CIO industrial 
councils, the Communists have a ready made 
machinery for carrying out their political 
objectives. What was hitherto simply the 
local branch of the Communist Party now 
becomes, with the transformation of the 
party into an educational association, the 
local CIO Political Action Committee. In 
other words, the “comrades” preside one 
night over the CIO Industrial Union Council 
and the next night the same coinrades“ 
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preside over the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

One of the methods by which the CIO 
Political Action Committee is at present 
carrying out its attack upon the Congress 
of the United States is the use of a chart 
which shows how the Members of the House 
of Representatives have voted on 20 meas- 
ures. Members of Congress expect to be 
judged on their voting records but the im- 
portant fact about the voting chart which 
is now in use by the CIO Political Action 
Committee is that it is the identical chart 
used by the Communist Party for the same 
purpose, In other words, the political views 
and philosophy of the Communist Party and 
the CIO Political Action Committee cor- 
respond in every detail. 


With respect to my own district, the 
second of Illinois, the report states: 


Herbert March is chairman of the arrange- 

ments committee and sponsors of the Hyde 
Park (Il.) Joint Political Action Conference, 
the local organization of the CIO Political 
Action Committee. March is president of 
the Chicago Industrial Union Council, the 
Chicago organization in which all the locals 
of the CIO unions in the city and vicinity 
are federated. March is, in effect, the Chi- 
cago leader of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee. In 1938, he was chairman of the 
CIO organizing committee in Armour Pack- 
ing Co., and in 1939 he was district director 
of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee. At the 1943 annual convention 
of the CIO, March was a delegate from the 
United Packing House Workers of America, 
of which union he is now a district organizer. 
From his trade-union record which we have 
cited, it is clear that Herbert March holds 
a high place in the affairs of the CIO, 
Herbert March is a Communist. Not one 
of the secret variety, but one who has openly 
paraded his allegiance to the doctrines of 
Lenin and the destruction of American free 
institutions. March was formerly district 
organizer for the Young Communist League, 
| Herbert March’s union, the United Pack- 
ing House Workers of America, is dominated 
by Communist leadership. It is also one of 
the CIO unions which is most zealously con- 
tributing its resources to Sidney Hillman’s 
CIO Political Action Committee. 
} In 1945 March was one of the instructors 
of a class on legislative program of organized 
labor, given at the Communist Abraham 
Lincoln School, 30 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. The Abraham Lincoln School was 
the successor of the Communist Workers 
School, formerly located at 64 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. 


| Bringing the record up to date, March 
within the past few days has been the 
central figure in the controversy between 
the Red contingent and the anti-Com- 
munist group in the Packinghouse 
Workers Union in Minneapolis. The 
Reds tried to suspend the anti-Commu- 
nists but finally agreed on a compromise 
that held in abeyance the suspension. 
There is little question but that the af- 
fairs of the union are controlled by the 
Communist faction under the general 
direction of Herbert March. 

To such an organization the American 
Newspaper Guild has dedicated its sym- 
pathies and support. Does the American 
public need more evidence to rouse it- 
self from its lethargy and to demand that 
vehicles of public information be cleansed 
of cancerous conditions? If more evi- 
dence is required, there is plenty avail- 
able. The claim will be made that the 
Communist tinge has been eradicated 
from the CIO and it is true that Bridges’ 
ILWU and the UEW have been ousted, 
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but these unions are blatantly commu- 
nistic and separation was necessitated by 
public opinion and represented a “win- 
dow-dressing” gesture. Communist in- 
fluence continues quietly but forcefully 
in the CIO and it is the quiet element 
that is most effective and the cause for 
most concern. This point was stressed 
by J. Edgar Hoover on August 11, 1950, 
when he said: 


I would never fear communism in America 
if all Communists were out in the open, 
peddling their wares in the market place of 
free speech and thought. But they are not. 
We cannot meet them on an even basis. 
They are working behind the masquerade of 
hypocrisy. 


Quoting further from the committee's 
report: 

The official program of the Communist In- 
ternational, which William Z. Foster, head of 
the American Communist Party, testified be- 
fore the committee that he accepted, has the 
following to say about the place of trade 
unions in Communist objectives: It is par- 
ticularly important for the purpose of win- 
ning over the majority of the proletariat, to 
gain control of the trade unions, which are 
genuine mass-working-class organizations, 
closely bound up with the every-day strug- 
gles of the working class. To work in reac- 
tionary trade unions and to skillfully obtain 
control of them, to win the confidence of the 
broad masses of the industrially 
workers and remove from their posts” the 
reformist leaders, represent Important tasks 
in the preparatory period. 

On January 14-15, 1944, the CIO Political 
Action Committee held a conference in the 
Park Central Hotel in New York City. The 
predominance of Communists on the program 
of this conference provides a true index of 
the extent to which Communists have in- 


: filtrated the CIO and have also been accord- 


ed places on the CIO political action com- 
mittee. The following Communists partici- 
pated as speakers in that conference: Don- 
ald Henderson, Reid Robinson, Julius Em- 
spak, Grant W. Oakes, Michael J. Quill, Jos- 
eph Curran, Lewis Merrill, Ruth Young and 
Ferdinand C. Smith, If an organization that 
features such characters and their like as its 
leaders should, through the negligence of the 
American electorate, ever achieve political 
power in the United States, there would be 
an end to the American form of government 
as we have known it from the beginning of 
our Republic. 


Note the preceding reference to 
Michael J. Quill. This self-same indi- 
vidual, according to press dispatches of 
August 2, 1951, is busily engaged in or- 
ganizing the New York Police force as a 
component of his CIO Transport Work- 
ers Union. Some 4,500 of New York’s 
“finest” have already been signed up. A 
charter will be issued following a TWU 
pia board meeting early next 
week. 


This is only a start— 


Newsmen were told. 


Before long Mike Quill and the new local 
will be able to speak for the entire police 
force. 


It is hoped that this challenge to the 
security of America’s metropolis will be 
met by an outraged public in the forth- 
right manner it deserves. It is unthink- 
able that supercontrol over the safety 
and security of the citizens of New York 
City should be placed in such dangerous 
hands by the acquiescence and coopera- 


_ tion of the police force. Their treachery 
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to the public they are sworn to protect 
must be thwarted decisively to prevent 
national CIO capture of local guardians 
of the law. 

This is the same Mike Quill who es- 
caped subpena service I ordered when 
investigating communism in the CIO 
Transport Workers Union in Miami in 
1948 at the request of Miami civic 
groups. He had used his influence with 
the union, which was later proven to be 
Communist-officered, to restore the Com- 
munist Charles Smolikoff, alias Charles 
Doraine, to his post as regional direc- 
tor from which he was ousted by mem- 
bership vote because of Communist 
Party affiliation. 

The alliance under CIO and CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee domination of 
newsmen, transportation workers, and 
police presents to the largest city in 
America a grave situation and one de- 
manding the most careful investigation 
and the speedy application of corrective 
measures. 

It is reliably reported that the New 
York, Detroit, and Los Angeles guilds 
have been Communist controlled and 
they are still Communist infiltrated. In 
1945 the New York local of the ANG 
joined with other organizations, for the 
most part Communist front, in demand- 
ing abolition of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. In 1949, Detroit 
Police Commissioner Harry S. Toy, ob- 
serving subversive reportorial activities, 
ruled that newsmen seeking unrestricted 
police and fire press cards would be 
required to take a loyalty oath as a se- 
curity measure, thereby drawing the 
sharp criticisnr of the guild. In 1950, 
the Detroit guild unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemning a Detroit police 
order to remove the inflammatory Daily 
Worker and the Michigan edition of the 
Worker from their stands or face clos- 
ing down. Quoting from the testimony 
of Sgt. Harry Mikuliac, Detroit police 
department: 

Laurence Emerg, a Daily Worker corre- 
spondent for the State of Michigan and a 
man who served time in San Quentin for 
criminal syndicalism, served as a member 
of the executive board of ANG. 


John P. Frey, A. F. of L. official, testi- 
fied before the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities: 

Among other CIO leaders and organizers in 
St. Louis who are affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party is John W. Klyman, vice presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Guild. 


In 1948 the Los Angeles guild unani- 
mously passed a resolution condemning 
the Mundt-Nixon subversive activities 
control bill. The New York guild called 
on Congressmen to oppose the measure, 
in the framing of which I participated, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Legislation of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Quoting from documentation and com- 
ment on left wing bias in the AP report, 
Charles A. Hazen, of the Shreveport 
Times, said: ‘ 

It could have been bias induced by the 
newspaper guild, with which many AP em- 
ployees are affiliated. The guild is part of 
the CIO, which is strongly pro-Truman and 
has its own policies on many issues of the 
day. In respect to the McCarthy charges, 
the guild president said at the recent an- 
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nual convention shat they were a “cam- 
paign of character assassination.” 


At an annual guild convention dele- 
gates adopted a resolution pledging sup- 
port to Communist Harry Bridges, presi- 
dent of the Communist International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, at that time affiliated with the 
CIO, who was then under investigation 
and in danger of deportation. 

Quoting from the testimony of Ken- 
neth Goff before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 

Well, in Wisconsin, the Communists con- 
trol considerable labor groups, especially 
in the CIO. Take, for instance, Amos Cas- 
tello; he was a member of the State board 
of the Communist Party and one of the lead- 
ing men in the CIO there. Up until about 
a month ago he was the State president of 
the CIO; but they withdrew in the elec- 
tion this time to bring about a unity; but, 
in withdrawing, they put in a man whom 
they control, this Gunnel Michaelson, who 
was formerly a big Communist but who never 
attends a Communist meeting since he has 
been with the CIO, but his wife always at- 
tends the Communist meetings, and he has 
worked with me in many campaigns. 

Mr. MatrHews. To what union did Mr. 
Michaelson belong? 

Mr. Gorr. Mr. Michaelson was formerly 
with the Newspaper Guild. Now he is State 
secretary of the CIO. 


Quoting excerpts from Westbrook 
Pegler June 19, 1940: 

The New York Guild, which promotes the 
Communist Party line at the expense of 
American newspaper workers in New York 
and other cities. * * The Stalinist 
Guild of Los Angeles supporting their com- 
rades in New York. * * The Los An- 
geles Guild is notoriously communis- 
tic. * * * The Guild Reporter (official 
organ of the guild) which has been * 
ently and abusively communistic. * * 
Moscow still runs the Newspaper Guild. 


The national convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, held at San 
Francisco July 3, 1948, condemned dis- 
missal of reporter Thomas G. Buchanan 
by the Washington Star after he ad- 
mitted he was a Communist. By a vote 
of 273 to 184 the convention voted 
against a minority report that would 
have upheld his discharge. 

Sam Eubanks, executive vice president 
of the CIO Newspaper Guild, is pictured 
in the CIO News, August 13, 1951, in the 
act of soliciting support from Leland 
Beard, first vice president of the CIO 
Glass Workers, for a proposed National 
Labor Daily. Here is depicted unmistak- 
ably the guild interest in promotion of 
CIO objectives, 

Even the youth of the country does 
not escape the thorough and skillful 
propaganda program of ANG-CIO. The 
guild follows approved radical lines in 
reaching out into schools and colleges to 
admit to associate membership under- 
graduates pursuing journalistic courses 
in order to insure early indoctrination of 
students with guild-CIO theories. 

In all cities where the guild has secured 
a foothold the radical influence is appar- 
ent in the news content. The Reds well 
know the strategic importance of con- 
trolling means of communication, hence 
their amazingly bold effort to subjugate 
press, radio, and the films. Harper L. 
Knowles, chairman of the radical re- 
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search committee of the American 
Legion, Department of California, stated 
in his testimony before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities: 

It was the intention of the Communist 
Party, following a policy formulated by the 
Communist District Bureau, to increase the 
membership of the Newspaper Guild and 
establish nuclei in the various newspapers 
so that they could control the presentation 
of news at the time of calling a general 
Nation-wide strike. 


That the CIO intends in no uncertain 
fashion to realize upon the connection 
is clearly borne out by the statement 
of James C. Quinn, secretary of the 
Cleveland Industrial Union Council, an 
organization of local CIO unions, in a 
speech in Cleveland on October 11, 1950, 
during which he said: 

Someday we will be able to tell the papers 
what to print and what not to print. 


Obviously, Quinn was aware of the 
stranglehold the ANG-CIO was gradually 
securing upon our American press and he 
knew well the use to which power, when 
fully developed, would be directed. 

Municipal, State, or Federal employees 
are not permitted to strike on the sound 
principle of protection of the public in- 
terest. Is it not equally discernible that 
national chaos could result from a sud- 
den Nation-wide, public information 
strike ordered by the CIO? 

The traditional ethics of the profes- 
sion would have once constituted as- 
surance of independent reportorial 
thought and action but the term and its 
implications so far as guild member- 
ship is concerned were discarded with 
the sell-out of guildsmen to the CIO. 
Guild membership will naturally deny 
that objectivity has been or will be af- 
fected through the association but it no 
longer requires close observation to note 
its influence. 

Well do I know that guild protagonists 
wiil beat their breasts and cry out 
through their columns, if they dare at- 
tract public attention to their degrada- 
tion, that legislation I have already pro- 
posed in H. R. 2516 will take from them 
their constitutional rights—privileges 
granted under the law to other labor 
groups of collective bargaining under the 
pressure potential of the master organi- 
zation. They will point to shorter hours 
and higher pay and improved conditions 
over the 15 years of ANG-CIO affilia- 
tion, but similar benefits have accrued 
to American workers in all fields of en- 
deavor and consistent progress was made 
in that direction before the advent of 
the New Deal or the creation of the CIO. 

However, that is not the point in this 
discussion. The point I want to stress 
is the complete lack of regard inherent 
in the association for the interests of 
the news-reading public and the long- 
range welfare of the country. 

I contend that the very nature of the 
reportorial function, both press and ra- 
dio, must of necessity deny to newsmen 
any type of association that would rep- 
resent an influence affecting their prod- 
uct. The reporting of news without bias 
is a fundamental obligation of press and 
radio, and departure from that principle 
is an infringement upon the rights of 
the public and a threat to national wel- 
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fare, since conclusions reached by the 
public are premised, in major part, upon 
information supplied by those agencies. 

Under date of June 27, 1951, I re- 
ceived the following communication 
from the Chicago Newspaper Guild, in 
which they outlined their endorsement 
of controls and roll-backs—refiecting 
CIO policy—and urged my support: 

At our Chicago Newspaper Guild meeting 
the other evening, we devoted some time to 
a discussion of the problems of price con- 
ye inflation, and the Defense Production 

ct. 

As working newspaper men and women on 
the wire services, the daily press and com- 
munity papers, we are in a special position 
to appreciate the effects of inflation upon 
the consumer pocketbook. 

It is our considered judgment that there 
is no other immediate way to stave off fur- 
ther infidtion unless Congress gives ade- 
quate authority to Mr. Wilson, Mr. DiSalle, 
and Mr. Johnston to impose wage, price, and 
credit ceilings to haul prices down to a nor- 
mal level. 

We are therefore urging you to do every- 
thing you can to secure such authority and 
controls as quickly as possible. 


It is reasonably safe to assume that 
the above was inspired by the parent or- 
ganization, the CIO, which utilized the 
power and influence of its affiliate to fur- 
ther its aims. In the light of their ad- 
vocacy of a legislative program it is my 
opinion that the membership of the guild 
has established beyond question its in- 
ability to report objectively and I fur- 
ther believe that noncompliance on the 
part of a legislator would be followed by 
an adverse press. 

I contend that the identity of the indi- 
viduals named herein as responsible for 
the founding and development of the 
ANG-CIO alliance establishes beyond a 
shred of doubt its leftist character and 
permits accurate appraisal of its purpose. 
I congratulate those who have volun- 
tarily resigned and I recommend to the 
favorable consideration of current mem- 
bership the statement of Joseph F. Din- 
neen who in withdrawing said: 

The guild cannot influence, either directly 
or indirectly, what I think, what I write, how 
I vote or how I cover a strike. It cannot 
bind me to labor’s nonpartisan league or 
commit me to any political party; and there 
are thousands of newspapermen who feel as 
I do. And so, Mr. President, international 
vice presidents, members of the international 
executive board, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I resign. 


Because of the fact that I do not believe 
that any proper interest of the newspaper 
profession is served by association with 
the CIO and because I believe the public 
interest is endangered thereby I intro- 
duced H. R. 2516. I am today introduc- 
ing another resolution representing an- 
other approach that will serve the vital 
purpose of informing the public of 
author affiliation to permit correct ap- 
praisal of news content. Under this res- 
olution, publishers would be required to 
insert the abbreviation ANG-CIO under 
the caption and above each article, edi- 
torial, column, or commentary written 
by a member of the ANG-CIO. Publish- 
ers would also be required to indicate in 
the left corner of the masthead the fol- 
lowing: The abbreviation ANG-CIO 
prefacing news content indicates that the 
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author thereof is a member of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild-CIO. 

To this insurance against insidious 
propaganda the American public is justly 
entitled. 

The best plan, of course, would be to 
legislate to end the affiliation and the 
coalition of interest inherent therein. 
Whatever method is adopted, the crusade 
for the preservation of the traditional 
honor of the press must be prosecuted to 
successful conclusion to insure that our 
heritage of liberty descend unrestricted 
to future generations. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise 
and extend her remarks and to include 
as a part thereof a letter from an arm 
amputee regarding the fact that the Sen- 
ate did not include them in their bill and 
that the House in its wisdom struck out 
all after the enacting clause and inserted 
the House bill which included the arm 
amputees; also a letter from Col. George 
Ijams, former Deputy Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration; also some 
letters from AMVETS regarding the veto 
of H. R. 3193 which comes up the first 
thing tomorrow; also resolutions and 
petitions to the President of the United 
States.) 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, regarding H. R. 3193, I would 
like to point out that I think the Presi- 
dent was under a false impression when 
he vetoed the measure, because the men 
affected are either helpless or blind, or 
so nearly so that they require the aid 
of another person. Also, Mr. Speaker, 
there was an income limitation of $1,000 
or $2,500 if there were dependents. If 
these men do not get help, they will be 
on relief. There is something very ob- 
noxious and abhorrent to the American 
people to have a very badly disabled vet- 
eran on relief, 

CONSOLIDATION OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Speaker, I am very deeply con- 
cerned over the attitude of the Veterans’ 
Administration in connection with the 
removal of district offices. The Presi- 
dent told me the matter was not closed 
regarding the consolidation of these 
offices, a matter which would cause so 
much hardship both to the beneficiaries 
of death claims and insurance, and the 
workers in these offices themselves. The 
President told me the matter was not 
closed; that was a week ago Monday. 
Only the middle of last week Major 
Clark told me that no people would be 
dismissed in the Boston office before the 
matter was settled. 

A telegram I received from Richard 
Abrams says “Original date for Boston 
transfer was February 1952. Two weeks 
ago date stepped up to November 1951. 
Latest order is for September 10.” 

I made an appointment with General 
Gray for the Members of Congress who 
are protesting this removal for Septem- 
ber 14. It seems that the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration is deliberately disobeying 
all suggestions from everybody, includ- 
ing the Members of both Houses, who 
are fighting very vigorously to have these 
offices remain where they are. Yet they 
are going ahead with their plans. The 
General Services Administration wants 
the Atwater Kent Building for the 
Frankfurt Arsenal in Philadelphia. The 
Veterans’ Administration, although cre- 
ated to help the veterans, is not a coop- 
erative department. There are some 
employees, fortunately, who are very 
cooperative and helpful, but by and large 
it is a very uncooperative department. 

Mr. Speaker, I was told just awhile 
ago by a very prominent Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration official that by reason of 
these offices being closed and the orders 
which are being sent out regarding the 
dismissal of this personnel the people in 
these district offices are so frightened 
that they will lose their jobs that they 
are leaving the Administration or sign- 
ing up to go ta Philadelphia. There is 
something that seems very bad and very 
tricky about the whole thing, and it 
should be stopped. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
Hon. Eprra Nourse ROGERS, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: AMVETS (American 
Veterans of World War II) urge the Con- 
gress to pass H. R. 3193 over the President's 
veto. The bill would increase pension to 
certain disabled veterans. All of these men 
are either helpless or blind or so nearly so 
that they require the aid of another person, 

AMVETS are of the belief that the vet- 
erans covered by this bill are by far the 
most meritorious of the non-service-con- 
nected disability class. The suggestion that 
they should be provided for in other than 
veterans’ legislation is unrealistic when such 
suggested legislation is not forthcoming. 
The suggestion that these veterans are dip- 
ping their hands in the public till is also un- 
warranted since a definite income limitation 
is placed upon them—veterans covered by 
this bill cannot have more than $1,000 an- 
nual income, if single, or $2,500, if with de- 
pendents, in order to get the benefits of this 
proposal. 

To deny this increase to these disabled 
veterans to meet the admitted increase in 
the cost of living, solely on the wild esti- 
mate that this proposal will cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer $400,000,000 per year by the 
end of the century, is—we submit—to deny 
public responsibility to these disabled vet- 
erans who served their country in time of 
war and now are so incapacitated that they 
require the aid of another person. 

AMVETS urge you to vote for H. R. 3193 
over the President's veto. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, Jr., 
National Legislative Director. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

Wars OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1951. 


A PLEA FOR SUPPORT OF THE RECOMMENDATION 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS TO OVERRIDE THE VETO or H. R. 3193 
Dran CONGRESSMAN: You are respectfully 

urged, in the name of common decency and 

justice, to support the recommendation of 
the House Committee on Veterans Affairs 
that the House of Representatives override 
the Presidential veto which was applied to 
H. R. 3193, a bill to authorize an extra pension 
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allowance for those World War I and II vet- 
erans who are so helpless or blind as to need 
constant aid and attendance and who can 
otherwise meet the rigid eligibility require- 
ments to receive a non-service-connected dis- 
ability pension. It is understood this bill, 
with the report of the House Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, will be brought up for action on 
Friday, August 17, 1951. 

The President, in vetoing this bill, out- 
lined three principal objections. First, the 
question of cost—present and future; sec- 
ond, that the disabilities for which the vet- 
eran would receive the extra pension allow- 
ance are not directly related to active serv- 
ice; and, third, that the bill would create 
a further spread between the treatment of 
veterans and nonveterans by the Federal 
Government. In essence, the President in- 
dicates that he is opposed to the payment of 
non-service-connected pensions to veterans 
and that there should be no distinction be- 
tween the treatment accorded veterans and 
nonveterans by the Federal Government. 
What are the facts? 

1. Costs: According to the veto message 
the President has estimated that the first 
year’s cost of this bill would be approxi- 
mately $16,700,000 and that a projection of 
the cost, on the basis of experience under 
similar pension legislation for Spanish- 
American War veterans, would approach 
$400,000,000 a year by the end of the cen- 
tury. The Veterans of Foreign Wars vigor- 
ously takes issue with the accuracy of this 
cost estimate. In the first place it is im- 
possible to accurately project the cost of 
this bill on the basis of Spanish-American 
War veterans’ experience because the eligi- 
bility requirements for the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans are more liberal than the 
eligibility requirements for World War I 
and II veterans. A Spanish-American War 
veteran needs only to establish proof that 
he is so helpless or blind as to require aid 
and attendance, regardless of misconduct or 
income. The World War I and II veteran, 
in addition to establishing proof that he is 
so helpless or blind as to need aid and at- 
tendance, also must show that his disabili- 
ties are not the result of misconduct and 
that he does not have an income in excess 
of $1,000 per year if no dependents or $2,500 
per year with dependents. It should be 
pointed out that the income limitation, 
along with the growth and extension of 
social security plus growing industrial pen- 
sion systems, will serve to keep the number 
of World War I and II veterans eligible for 
this pension to the barest minimum. 

The- present average age of Spanish- 
American War veterans is 73 years plus. 
Only 8 percent of all Spanish-American War 
veterans now receiving age and disability 
service pensions are receiving the special al- 
lowance for the helpless or blind. Taking 
into consideration the income limitation af- 
fecting World War I and II veterans, is it 
not reasonable to believe that the percentage 
of said veterans eligible to receive this spe- 
cial allowance will be considerably less than 
the Spanish-American War veterans? Using 
the Spanish-American War experience and 
not taking into consideration the income 
limitation which applies in one case and 
does not apply in the other case, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has generously esti- 
mated that not more than 20,000 World War 
I and II veterans would be eligible to receive 
this special pension allowance the first year 
at a total cost of approximately $13,680,000. 
This is substantially less than the President 
estimated, using somewhat the same for- 
mula, It is our considered judgment that 
the President's projected estimates of costs 
did not take into consideration the stern 
requirements and income limitations which 
will strongly affect World War I and II eli- 
gibility to this particular pension. 

In speaking of the costs of this special 
pension allowance it could well be pointed 
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out that 1 week’s cost of the current Mar- 
shall-aid program (not including military 
assistance) for Europe would pay this pen- 
sion cost for a period of 4 years, and that 
the appropriation which the President is 
now asking from Congress for 1 year’s mili- 
tary and rehabilitation aid for Europe would 
more than pay the total cost of this pen- 
sion increase throughout the entire life span 
of all World War I and II veterans, assum- 
ing that the pension legislation remained 
in effect for that period of time. 

2. Pensions for disabilities not related to 
service: Pensions for aged and helpless vet- 
erans have been a tradition and policy in 
the United States beginning with the early 
Plymouth Colony. Special pension allow- 
ances for helpless or blind veterans were first 
authorized for Civil War veterans and later 
extended to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans. On July 30, 1947, President Tru- 
man approved Public Law 270, Eightieth 
Congress, which increased the special pen- 
sion for helpless or blind Spanish-American 
War veterans from $100 to $120 monthly. 
H. R. 3193, which was vetoed, is not some- 
thing new or a departure from the tradi- 
tional policy of the United States. If these 
helpless or blind World War I and II vet- 
erans are not worthy and deserving of the 
$120 monthly pensions because their dis- 
abilities are not directly related to their 
service, are they deserving and worthy of 
the present $60 or $72 monthly pension 
which they are now receiving under the same 
circumstances? 

8. Discrimination between veterans and 
nonveterans: If there should be no dis- 
crimination between the treatment and care 
of veterans and nonveterans by the Federal 
Government, should there be discrimination 
between servicemen and civilians in time of 
war or national emergencies? Should the 
civilians or nonveterans be subjected to the 
same rates of pay, the same discipline, the 
same punishment, and the same loss of per- 
sonal freedom and independent action as 
apply to servicemen who later become Vet- 
erans? The whole theory of special assist- 
ance to aged and disabled veterans is based 
upon the measure of sacrifice, economic dis- 
location, and loss of personal freedom which 
applies to members of the Armed Forces 
on active duty in time of war or national 
emergencies. Please vote to override, 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director, National Legislative Service, VFW. 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN., August 14, 1951. 
Hon. Epir Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. ROGERS: As an arm-amputee 
veteran of World War II, I was very much 
disappointed to learn of the passage by the 
Senate of S. 1864 in lieu of H. R. 4233, which 
would have granted an automobile allow- 
ance to those seriously disabled veterans not 
now eligible for it. 

First through congressional inaction and 
then Presidential veto, this particular form 
of rehabilitation aid has been refused arm- 
amputees and blind veterans, although it 
would seem that such severely handicapped 
persons are as much entitled as any other to 
the benefit of a private automobile so as to 
obviate the difficulties occasioned by constant 
use of crowded public conveyances in carry- 
ing on normal business and everyday affairs. 

Realizing and appreciating the effort you 
have made over the past 5 years to secure 
the automobile allowance for those previ- 
ously denied it, I urge you most earnestly to 
exert every effort to amend S. 1864 so as to 
include in its provisions not only World War 
II arm-amputee and blind veterans, but also 
similarly situated victims of the Korean 
fighting, whose case is equally meritorious, 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST F. LANGHOLZ. 
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PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED 
CONSOLIDATION OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION ACTIVITIES IN THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA OFFICE OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has recently announced plans for the 
abolition of the Boston, New York, and 
Richmond offices of the Veterans’ Aministra- 
tion and for the consolidation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration insurance and death- 
claims activities heretofore administered by 
such district offices in a single Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration district office in Philadelphia; 
and 

Whereas such consolidation would have a 
serious adverse economic effect upon the 
New England States, which, according to sta- 
tistics presented by the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisors, are already being 
drained of industry and population, and 
upon the New York and Richmond areas; 
ani 

Whereas the present system is being ef- 
ficiently and humanely administered, while 
the proposed consolidation would result in 
inefficiency and in hardship to the benefi- 
ciaries and employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and their dependents, who 
live in New England, New York, and Virginia; 
and 

Whereas the expense which will be in- 
curred in moving the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities now located in Boston, New 
York, and Richmond, and the continuing 
confusion which will result therefrom, will 
more than counteract any economies pro- 
duced by the consolidation of such facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas emphasis is currently being 
placed upon decentralization, rather than 
consolidation, in the operation of the Gov- 
ernment: Therefore 

We, the undersigned Members of the 
House of Representatives, respectfully re- 
quest the President of the United States to 
take such action as may be necessary to in- 
sure that the Veterans“ Administration will 
not carry into effect its proposed plan to 
abolish the Veterans’ Administration Dis- 
trict offices in Boston, New York, and Rich- 
mond and to consolidate the insurance and 
death-claims activities heretofore adminis- 
tered by such district offices in a single 
Veterans’ Administration district office in 
Philadelphia. 

JohN W. McCormack; EDITH Nourse 
ROGERS; ALBERT P. MORANO, Member of 
Congress; DONALD W. NICHOLSON; HAR- 
oLD D. DONOHUE; JIM PATTERSON, 
Connecticut, Fifth; ANTONI SADLAK; 
FOSTER FURCOLO; ERNEST GREENWOOD; 
James J. HEFFERNAN; HaroLD D. 
CooLeyY, North Carolina; FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, Jr., CHESTER E, MERROW; 
JOHN J. ROONEY, New York; WINSTON 
L. Prouty, Vermont; CHARLES P. NEL- 
SON, Maine; JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr.; 
Pui J. PHILBIN, Member of Con- 
gress; Horace SEELY-BROWN, Member 
of Congress, Second Connecticut; 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN; THOMAS J. LANE, 
Seventh Massachusetts; Lovis B. HEL- 
LER, New York; L. GARY CLEMENTE, 
New York; ABRAHAM J. MULTER, New 
York; A. A. Risicorr, Connecticut; 
J. K. Javits, Twenty-first, New York; 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Tenth, Massa- 
chusetts; JOHN F. KENNEDY, Eleventh, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston, Mass., August 16, 1951. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Employees Boston district office desire to 
register vigorous protest Administrator's plan 
accelerating date of movement Boston em- 
ployees to Philadelphia from some time 
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February 1952 to September 30, 1951. Reso- 
lutely protest demand issued August 15, 1951. 
Those employees unwilling to transfer to 
Philadelphia submit resignations by August 
24, 1951. Movement such short notice im- 
poses grave hardships on employees affected. 
Employees fully aware and appreciative of 
your interest in their behalf and your con- 
tinued action to prevent consolidation and 
forestall acceleration of movement is desired. 
EES DISTRICT OFFICE, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BARTLETT in three instances and to 
include two resolutions and an article. 

Mr. BLATNIK and to include a news- 
paper article. 4 

Mr. Morano and to include an excel- 
lent editorial from the Danbury News- 
Times. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include in the re- 
marks he will make in the Committee of 
the Whole certain extraneous matter 
and tables. 

Mr, Burpicxk on the subject of the new 
discovery of oil. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and, in the 
remarks he will make in the Committee 
of the Whole today, tomorrow, and under 
the 5-minute rule, to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ARENDs and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce and to include a 
newspaper article. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts and to 
include very strong arguments against 
the consolidation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration offices in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Botton and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Merrow to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole and to include certain quo- 
tations and extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include 
three resolutions. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska and to include 
a resolution. 

Mr. Poutson in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Burpick to revise and extend the 
remarks he will make tomorrow and in- 
clude certain data. 

Mr. Meaper to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole this afternoon and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Macurowicz and to include an 
editorial from the Detroit News. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. LEsrnsk1 and to include an article. 

Mr. Yorty in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Furcoto and to include a speech 
by Dr. Stevens. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include a letter 
written by Mr. A. SIDNEY CAMP. i 

Mr. Jupp in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bray. 
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Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an ar- 
ticle appearing in the magazine, the 
Sign, relating to Mr. Louis C. RABAUT. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. Mourpuy (at the request of Mr. 
SIEMINSKI). 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Morton (at the request of Mr. 
ANDERSON of California), indefinitely, on 
account of illness in family. 

Mr. Lucas, for an indefinite period, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho, for an indefinite 
period, on account of official business. 

Mr. McGrecor, for 10 days, on account 
of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3880, An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, under its previous 
order, adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 17, 1951, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


720. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of postal stations and branch post 
offices at military, naval, and Coast Guard 
camps, posts, or stations and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for other 
p ”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

721. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft and sec- 
tional analysis of legislation entitled “‘A bill 
to authorize attendance of civilians at 
schools conducted by the Department of 
Defense and the Department of the 
Treasury, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

722. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill establishing a general policy with 
respect to payments to State and local goy- 
ernments on account of Federal real prop- 
erty and tangible personal property by pro- 
viding for the taxation of certain Federal 
property and for payments in connection 
with certain other Federal property, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

723. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to fur- 
ther amend the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended, with respect to prefer- 
ence accorded in Federal employment to dis- 
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abled veterans, and for other purposes“; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 


calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WOODROW W. JONES: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4945. A bill to au- 
thorize the use of appropriations for refund- 
ing moneys erroneously received and covered 
for the refund of forfeited bail; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 884). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 390. Resolution creating a se- 
lect committee to conduct an investigation 
and study of the Katyn Forest massacre; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 885). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 3973. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 886). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee of Confer- 
ence. H. R. 3709. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 887). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KIRWAN: Committee of Conference. 
H.R.3790. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
888). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 40. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with- 

„out amendment (Rept. No. 882). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 3 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 846. A bill for the relief of Henry J. 
Krueger; with amendment (Rept. No. 883). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 5189. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of Commerce a Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Bureau, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 5190. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 5191. A bill to discontinue certain 
reports now required by law; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

H. R. 5192. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain property by the Administrator of 
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the General Services Administration to the 
Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 5193. A bill relating to the exemption 
of foreign travel from the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 5194. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
claims of customs officers and employees to 
extra compensation for Sunday, holiday, and 
overtime services performed after August 31, 
1931, and not heretofore paid in accordance 
with existing law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 5195. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in 
rural areas; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 5196. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact or agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey concerning a bridge 
across the Delaware River to provide a con- 
nection between the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
system and the New Jersey Turnpike, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 5197. A bill to establish a presump- 
tion of service connection for poliomyelitis 
contracted within 5 years after separation 
from active service by World War II veterans 
who were prisoners of war; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 5198. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Army to transfer 
certain property located in St. Thomas, V. 
I., to the control and administrative super- 
vision of the Department of the Interior; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 5199. A bill to require that a per- 
formance bond be furnished by each per- 
son awarded a contract relating to defense 
activities of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 5200. A bill to establish a presump- 
tion of service-connection for poliomyelitis 
contracted within 5 years after separation 
from active service by World War II veterans 
who were prisoners of war; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: : 

H.R.5201. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act by providing for the sale of 
residential and commercial properties owned 
by the United States at Oak Ridge, Tenn,; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: : 

H. R. 5202. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for appointment of 
cadets and midshipmen from the enlisted 
ranks; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 5203. A bill to increase the lending 
authority of Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington and to extend the period within 
which the bank may make loans; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, VAIL: 

H. R. 5204. A bill to require that the mem- 
bership of news reporters and commentators 
and other persons in labor organizations be 
disclosed in connection with the publica- 
tion or broadcast of certain news reports and 
other matter; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution authorizing 

additional extensions of time for filing ex- 
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cess-profits tax returns for certain taxable 
years; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to the General 
Court of Massachusetts, expressing disap- 
proval of a proposal to close the district 
office of the Veterans’ Administration at 
Boston; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of Massa- 
chusetts Legislature memorializing Congress 
to take the necessary steps to prevent the 
closing of the district office of the Veterans’ 
Administration in Boston and the removal 
thereof to Philadelphia; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
expressing disapproval of a proposal to close 
to district office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at Boston; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts 
to prevent the closing of the district office 
of the Veterans’ Administration in Boston 
and removal thereof to Philadelphia; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 5205. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

C. Geier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, DOYLE: 

H. R. 5206. A bill for the relief of Gregg 
Ted Lewis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 5207. A bill for the relief of Julio 
Mercado Toledo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5208. A bill for the relief of Sor 
Teresa Gea Martinez, Sor Eufrasia Gomez 
Gallego, Sor Francisca Gil Martinez, and 
Sor Rosalia De La Maza; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 5209, A bill for the relief of Raymond 

C. Geier; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5210. A bill for the relief of Robert 

K. Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 5211. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Kay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5212. A bill for the relief of Jon 
Sigurdur Gudmundsson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 5213. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ada 
L. Murphy; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 5214. A bill for the relief of Hela 
Feder Sooaar; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


395. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the National Federation of Amami Associa- 
tions, Tokyo, Japan, relative to a revision of 
the draft of Japanese Peace Treaty in 
respect of territorial questions, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frivay, August 17, 1951 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. A. Grady Hallonquist, minister, 
Grace Methodist Church, Houston, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who by Thy holy spirit 
did guide the fathers of our Nation into 
the ways of truth and righteousness as 
they labored together in laying the foun- 
dations of this great Republic, enlighten, 
we pray Thee, our minds and inspire our 
hearts that we may prove ourselves a 
people dedicated to those lofty ideals for 
which they so willingly gave their full 
measure of devotion. 

Direct, we beseech Thee, this session 
of Congress. Endue with heavenly wis- 
dom Thy servants. who make up this 
body as they decide the issues of state. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and pure religion. Re- 
move far from us the spirit of pride and 
every evil way. In times of prosperity 
may we be humbly grateful. In times 
of challenge grant us courage, and in 
times of adversity, suffer not our trust 
in Thee to fail; for Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS TO 
DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
a privileged report from the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs on the bill (H. R. 
3193) to establish a rate of pension for 
aid and attendance under part III of Vet- 
erans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Your Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill, H. R. 3193, en- 
titled “A bill to establish a rate of pension 
for aid and attendance under part III of 
Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended,” 
together with the objections of the President 
thereto, having reconsidered said bill and 
the objections of the President thereto, re- 
ports the same back to the House with the 
unanimous recommendation that said bill do 
pass, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

This bill provides a pension of $120 a 
month for totally and permanently disabled, 
non-service-connected veterans of World 
Wars I and II, and of the present conflict, 
where aid and attendance of another person 
is required, based upon a disability involving 
blindness or helplessness. The Spanish- 
American and Civil War veterans already en- 
joy such a rate. However, there is a differ- 
ence in eligibility requirements, since vet- 
erans covered by this bill may not receive 
this pension if their annual income exceeds 
$1,000 if single, or $2,500 if with dependents. 
Veterans of the Spanish-American War and 
Civil War, on the other hand, do not have to 
meet any income limitation. In addition, 
misconduct bars the receipt of pension by 
World War I and II veterans and this pro- 
vision applies to the $120 herein provided. 

The committee wishes to reiterate its belief 
that the veterans covered by this bill are by 
far the most meritorious of this disability 
class. All of these veterans are either help- 
less or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need the regular aid and attendance 
of another person. In other words, the vet- 
erans covered by this legislation need another 
person in order to take care of their ordinary 
creature comforts. 
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This bill was carefully considered by the 
full committee after a hearing by a subcom- 
mittee. The committee, after again consid- 
ering the subject in view of the President’s 
veto message, is of the unanimous opinion 
that the bill should pass, despite the objec- 
tions which have been raised against it. 

The immediate cost is very small, inas- 
much as the first-year cost would appfoxi- 
mate $16,700,000. It has become the fashion 
in recent years apparently for the executive 
department to forecast all costs of veterans’ 
legislation on a 50-year basis, or until the 
end of the present century. Why veterans’ 
legislation should be singled out for this 
treatment is uncertain, but there seem! to 
be no valid reason why, if we are to estimate 
the cost of veterans’ legislation for the next 
50 years, we should not apply the same stand- 
ard to all long-range programs of the Gov- 
ernment. Comparisons on this basis show 
the immediate cost of the present bill to be 
small, as well as the long-range cost. 

An estimate of this type contained in the 
veto message is a guess at best and should 
not be given any greater weight than a simple 
guess. 

For several years there has been a conten- 
tion in the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment that veterans’ benefits should be 
merged into the social security system. The 
committee does not agree with this point of 
view, because it believes that veterans have 
made a particular contribution to the Nation 
in a time of peril and, based on this*ton- 
tribution, are entitled to special considera- 
tion above those who did not render such 
service. 

For the above reasons, all of which ap- 
pear to be valid, the committee recommends 
that the bill be enacted into law, the ob- 
jections of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House on reconsideration pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include letters 
which I have received from the Amer- 
ican Legion, one from the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, one from the Disabled 
American Veterans, and one from the 
AMVETS or the American Veterans of 
World War II, all supporting this meas- 
ure and urging the Congress to override 
the veto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(The letters referred to are as fol- 
lows:) 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
House Office Building, 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: On August 6, 
1951, the President vetoed H. R. 3193, a bill 
to provide a pension of $120 a month for 
veterans of World Wars I and II and of the 
present conflict in those cases where an 
otherwise eligible veteran needs the regular 
aid and attendance of another person. The 
disability is of a non-service-connected type. 
Persons serving on and after June 27, 1950, 
and until such time as determined by the 
President or Congress, are covered by this 
proposal by virtue of Public Law 28 of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 
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This rate is in line with the $120 rate pro- 
vided under the service-pension laws now 
enjoyed by veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War who have the same condition. 

Both the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
in their respective reports on this legislation, 
stated: 

“The committee is of the belief that the 
veterans covered by this bill are by far the 
most meritorious of the non-service-con- 
nected-disability class. All of these men 
are either helpless or blind or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to need the regular as- 
sistance of another person.” 

Many of these blind and helpless veterans 
are presently being cared for in veterans’ 
hospitals and domiciliary homes at costs 
greatly in excess of the increase proposed 
in the bill. The increase to $120 per month 
would have permitted many of these men 
now being cared for in Government hos- 
pitals and domiciliary homes to be taken 
into private homes by relatives or friends, 
resulting in a substantial savings to the 
Government. Under existing law and regu- 
lations, where a veteran is receiving the extra 
pension because he is so helpless or blind 
as to need constant attendance and must 
go to a veterans’ hospital for treatment, his 
pension is reduced to the standard rate 
while he is confined to the hospital. 

To qualify for this pension, veterans must 
be that group whose annual income is 
not more than $1,000 if single, and $2,500 
if married. Social-security benefits and re- 
tirement annunities are computed as a part 
of the income of such veterans in establish- 
ing this eligibility. 

We submit the principles involved warrant 
passage of the legislation over the alleged 
objections, and furthermore, that the cost 
is a minor consideration when compared 
with the reasonable benefits provided for 
these disabled veterans. 

The national organization of the American 
Legion joins with all of the major veterans’ 
organizations in respectfully asking for your 
assistance to the end that the President's 
veto of H. R. 3193 may be overridden when 
the matter comes before the Houso for dis- 
position, which I understand will be on Fri- 
day, August 17, 1951. 

Thanking you for your earnest considera- 
tion of this request, and with every good 
wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
M 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1951. 


A PLEA FOR SUPPORT OF THE RECOMMENDATION 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS TO OVERRIDE THE VETO OF H. R. 3193 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: You are re- 
spectfully urged, in the name of common 
decency and justice, to support the recom- 
mendation of the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs that the House of Representa- 
tives override the Presidential veto which 
was applied to H. R. 3193, a bill to au- 
thorize an extra pension allowance for those 
World War I and II veterans who are so help- 
less or blind as to need constant aid and at- 
tendance and who can otherwise meet the 
rigid eligibility requirements to receive a 
non-service-connected disability pension. It 
is understood this bill, with the report of the 
House Veterans Committee, will be brought 
up for action on Friday, August 17, 1951. 

The President, in vetoing this bill, out- 
lined three principal objections. First, the 
question of cost—present and future; second, 
that the disabilities for which the veteran 
would receive the extra pension allowance are 
not directly related to active service; and, 
third, that the bill would create a further 
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spread between the treatment of veterans 
and nonveterans by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In essence, the President indicates 
that he is opposed to the payment of non- 
service-connected pensions to veterans and 
that there should be no distinction between 
the treatment accorded veterans and non- 
veterans by the Federal Government. What 
are the facts? 

1. Costs: According to the veto message the 
President has estimated that the first year’s 
cost of this bill would be approximately 
$16,700,000, and that a projection of the cost, 
on the basis of experience under similar 
pension legislation for Spanish-American 
War veterans, would approach $400,000,000 a 
year by the end of the century. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars vigorously take issue with 
the accuracy of this cost estimate. In the 
first place, it is impossible to accurately 
project the cost of this bill on the basis of 
Spanish-American War veterans experience, 
because the eligibility requirements for the 
Spanish-American War veterans are more 
liberal than the eligibility requirements for 
World War I and II veterans. A Spanish- 
American War veteran needs only to establish 
proof that he is so helpless or blind as to 
require aid and attendance, regardless of 
misconduct or income. The World War I 
and II veteran, in addition to establishing 
proof that he is so helpless or blind as to 
need aid and attendance, also must show 
that his disabilities are not the result of mis- 
conduct and that he does not have an income 
in excess of $1,000 per year if no depend- 
ents, or $2,500 per year with dependents. 
It should be pointed out that the income 
limitation, along with the growth and ex- 
tension of social security plus growing in- 
dustrial pension systems, will serve to keep 
the number of World War I and II veterans 
eligible for this pension to the barest mini- 
mum. 

The present average age of Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans is 73 years plus. Only 
8 percent of all Spanish-American War vet- 
erans now receiving age and disability service 
pensions are receiving the special allowance 
for the helpless or blind. Taking into con- 
sideration the income limitation affecting 
World War I and II veterans, is it not reason- 
able to believe that the percentage of said 
veterans eligible to receive this special allow- 
ance will be considerably less than the 
Spanish-American War veterans? Using the 
Spanish-American War experience and not 
taking into consideration the income limita- 


> tion which applies in one case and does not 


apply in the other case, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has generously estimated that 
not more than 20,000 World War I and II 
veterans would be eligible to receive this 
special pension allowance the first year at 
a total cost of approximately $13,680,000. 
This is substantially less than the President 
estimated, using somewhat the same formula. 
It is our considered judgment that the Presi- 
dent’s projected estimates of costs did not 
take into consideration the stern require- 
ments and income limitations which will 
strongly affect World War I and I eligibility 
to this particular pension. 

In speaking of the costs of this 

nsion allowance it could well be pointed 
out that 1 week’s cost of the current Mar- 
shall aid program (not including military 
assistance) for Europe would pay this pen- 
sion cost for a period of 4 years, and that 
the appropriation which the President is now 
asking from Congress for 1 year’s military 
and rehabilitation aid for Europe would more 
than pay the total cost of this pension in- 
crease throughout the entire life span of all 
World War I and II veterans, that 
the pension legislation remained in effect for 
that period of time. 

2. Pensions for disabilities not related to 
service: Pensions for aged end helpless vet- 
erans has been a tradition and policy in the 
United States beginning with the early 
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Plymouth colony. Special pension allow- 
ances for helpless or blind veterans was first 
authorized for Civil War veterans and later 
extended to Spanish-American War veterans. 
On July 30, 1947, President Truman approved 
Public Law 270, Eightieth Congress, which 
increased the special pension for helpless or 
blind Spanish-American War veterans from 
$100 to $120 monthly. H. R. 3193, which 
was vetoed, is not something new or a depar- 
ture from the traditional policy of the United 
States. If these helpless or blind World War 
I and II veterans are not worthy and de- 
serving of the $120 monthly pensions because 
their disabilities are not directly related to 
their service, are they deserving and worthy 
of the present $60 or $72 monthly pension 
which they are now receiving under the 
same circumstances? 

8. Discrimination between veterans and 
nonveterans: If there should be no discrimi- 
nation between the treatment and care of 
veterans and nonveterans by the Federal 
Government, should there be discrimination 
between servicemen and civilians in time of 
war or national emergencies? Should the 
civilians or nonveterans be subjected to the 
same rates of pay, the same discipline, the 
same punishment, and the same loss of per- 
sonal freedom and independent action as 
apply to servicemen who later become vet- 
erans? The whole theory of special assist- 
ance to aged and disabled veterans is based 
upon the measure of sacrifice, economic dis- 
location, and loss of personal freedom which 
applies to members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty in time of war or national emer- 
gencies. Please vote to override. 

Respectfully yours, 

> Omar B. KETCHUM, 

Director, National Legislative Serv- 
ice, VFW. 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 

NATIONAL SERVICE HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington D. C., August 9, 1951. 

Hon, JoHN E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: The Disabled 
American Veterans protests the veto by the 
President of the United States on August 6, 
1951, of the bills H. R. 3193 and H. R. 3549. 

Historically, the Disabled American Veter- 
ans has always been a “single-purpose” or- 
ganization dedicated to the welfare and re- 
habilitation of the service-connected wartime 
disabled. In protesting the Presidential veto 
of H. R. 3193 and H. R. 3549, we are cognizant 
that the provisions of these two bills are de- 
signed primarily for veterans, or their de- 
pendents, eligible for non-service-connected 
pensions. Our endorsement of these two 
bills, however, is justified by the knowledge 
that many veterans in receipt of part III 
benefits should actually be service-connected. 

H. R. 3193 is applicable only to those who 
ar2 blind or helpless because of physical or 
mental disability and require the regular aid 
and attendance of another person. To deny 
to this small segment of veterans of World 
War I and World War II sufficient pension to 
employ the services of an aide appears ex- 
tremely inequitable. It must be borne in 
mind that veterans of the Spanish-American 
War have already been granted a pension 
equal to that provided by H. R, 3193. An 
additional factor that should be considered 
is that it is far more costly for the Veterans’ 
Admiinstration to maintain these blind and 
helpless veterans in a hospital than it is to 
provide them with a pension of $120 a month. 

With respect to H. R. 3549, its application 
is so limited that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was not requested to give an estimate 
of the cost when under consideration by the 
Congress. 

It is understood that the bill would add a 
very limited number of widows of veterans of 
the Civil War, Indian War and the Spanish- 
American War to the pension rolls and at an 
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age when their remaining life expectancy is 
of extremely short duration. 

Your assistance in effectng the passage of 
H. R. 3193 and H. R. 3549, despite the veto 
of the President of the United States is sin- 
cerely solicited. 

Respectfully, 
Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
National Legislative Director. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ 
Afairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drax MR. RANKIN: AMVETS (American 
Veterans of World War II) urge the Congress 
to pass H. R. 3193 over the President's veto. 
The bill would increase pensions to certain 
disabled veterans. All of these men are 
either helpless or blind or so nearly so that 
they require the aid of another person. 

AMVETS are of the belief that the veterans 
covered by this bill are by far the most meri- 
torious of the non-service-connected-disabi- 
ity class. The suggestion that they should 
be provided for in other than veterans’ leg- 
islation is unrealistic when such suggested 
legislation is not forthcoming. The sugges- 
tion that these veterans are dipping their 
hands in the public till is also unwarranted 
since a definite income limitation is placed 
upon them—veterans covered by this bill 
cannot have more than $1,000 annual in- 
come, if single, or $2,500, if with dependents, 
in order to get the benefits of this proposal. 

To deny this increase to these disabled 
veterans to meet the admitted increase in 
the cost of living, solely on the wild estimate 
that this proposal will cost the American 
taxpayer $400,000,000 per year by the end 
of the century, is—we submit—to deny pub- 
lic responsibility to these disabled veterans 
who served their country in time of war and 
are now so badly incapacitated that they 
require the aid of another person. 

AMVETS urge you to vote for H. R. 3193 
over the President's veto. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, Jr., 
National Legislative Director. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement made in the report read by the 
Clerk a few moments ago contains all 
the information I have for the House, 
and I think, all that is necessary. 

Several members of the committee 
wish to be heard and I now yield to the 
lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. ocers] 
as much time as she desires. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I would like 1 minute. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the lady from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe all Members of the 
House will vote to override the veto. 
In order to receive this pension, the 
veteran must be totally and perma- 
nently disabled, and in need of aid and 
attendance. There is an income limi- 
tation in the bill. In order to qualify, 
the veteran if single must have an in- 
come of less than $1,000 a year, and 
if he has dependents his income must 
be less than $2,500 a year. This is not 
a requirement in the case of Civil War, 
Indian War, and Spanish-American War 
veterans, who are now receiving $120 
a month when they require the aid and 
attendance of another person, This bill 
is definitely more restrictive. 
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Another point I would like to bring 
out is that most of the veterans who 
would benefit from the enactment of 
this bill are already upon the pension 
rolls at $60 and $72 a month. Many of 
them are now in veterans’ hospitals and 
a number have written me that they 
would be glad to go home if they could 
receive the $120 a month that the bill 
calls for. When you consider that it 
costs a little more than $12 a day to 
keep a patient in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, there is sure to be some 
saving effected. 

I have received universal approval of 
the measure, not alone from those who 
may he affected by its enactment but 
from all of the major veterans’ organi- 
zations. g 

Our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
approved the passage of this bill over 
the President’s veto without a dissent- 
ing vote. I am sure that the member- 
ship of the House will do likewise. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few days, in talking with Mem- 
bers of the House about this bill, I feel 
there is a considerable misunderstand- 
ing in view of the publicity that has 
been given to this veto message. There 
seems to be a feeling among the Mem- 
bers that you are introducing new 
classes of veterans to be placed on the 


pension rolls. Let me say that under. 


this bill not one single new class of 
veterans is placed on the roll. You 
already have these veterans on the roll 
at $60 and $72 a month, depending upon 
the class they fall into. Under this bill, 
you increase that particular group of 
people from $60 and $72 a month to 
$120 a month. The President has given 
you the impression here, I believe, in 
this veto message, that we are going to 
place upon the pension rolls a large 
number of new people. That just is 
not true. You are not putting any 
new people on the rolls except those 
that are already there. 

Now what class of veterans are on the 
rolls in this bill. That is the second 
thing which I think is important to 
know. Every single one of these vet- 
erans is totally disabled—absolutely 
and totally disabled to such an extent 
that they are in need of an attendant. 
That is the only class of veterans you 
have who are covered by this particular 
bill. There is no other class of vet- 
erans at all—just that one class of 
totally and permanently disabled vet- 
erans. 

If any of you have ever practiced be- 
fore the Veterans’ Bureau you have some 
idea of how difficult it is to prove a total 
disability case. I have had several of 
them in private practice and I know 
something of the difficulty a veteran is up 
against in making out such a case. It is 
a difficult proposition under any circum- 
stance. The purpose of this law was to 
cover those veterans many of whom were 
morally worthy but just lacked the evi- 
dence required to make out a service- 
connected case. 

Let me give you an example. During 
the last war I was on board a Dutch 
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destroyer one evening and being unfa- 
miliar with that ship I fell down a hatch- 
way. Fortunately I was not badly hurt, 
but if I had become permanently dis- 
abled it would have been up to me to go 
before the Veterans’ Administration and 
prove all of the circumstances, The bur- 
den of proof would have been upon me. 
My word would not have been sufficient 
to prove the case. I would have had to 
secure all of the evidence from people 
who probably now are scattered all over 
the world in the Dutch Navy. It is prob- 
able that I could never have proved the 
case because of my inability to gather 
enough evidence to prove it. However, 
under this law I would have been pro- 
tected because of my total disability, even 
though I could not prove it to be strictly 
service-connected. This law covers large 
numbers of those particular kinds of 
cases, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the veterans coy- 
ered by this bill had been Civil War vet- 
erans, Indian War veterans, or Spanish 
War veterans, they would not only get 
this $120 provided here, but they would 
not have any income limitation such as 
is imposed on these boys. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Thatisright. Now, 
let me go to the point that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has just made. 
Take this man who is totally disabled. 
If he has any income which amounts to 
$1,100 in case he is single, or $2,500 in 
case he is married or has dependents to 
support, this bill does not even apply to 
him, and he cannot get anything under 
it. A person who will enjoy the benefits 
of this bill is the one who has hardly any 
income of any kind to help him in any 
way. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Does this also mean 
that the totally disabled individual must 
have someone taking care of him? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It means that he 
must be totally disabled to the extent 
that it is necessary for him to have an 
attendant. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Can the gentleman tell 
us briefly what is the total figure 
involved? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will give that in 
just a minute. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. What veterans are 
these? Veterans of World Wars I and 
I? 

Mr. SPRINGER. World War I will 
have about 25,000; World War II not 
more than a few hundred. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. The gentleman 
from Arkansas asked a question as to 
how far back this bill extends. It goes 
back as far as there are veterans alive; 
does it not? 
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Mr. SPRINGER. It would, but there 
are not many of the older veterans, back 
of World War I. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Does it include 
veterans of the Korean war? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am sure it does, 
but let me check that with the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; it does. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Iam going to be for the 
bill, but I want to be clear on the question 
of how much money is involved here. 
All kinds of stories have been bandied 
around about this bill running into the 
billions. Of course, if it runs into the 
billions we will spend the money here 
in the United States instead of scatter- 
ing it to the four corners of the world. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me say this, 
there will be involved here about $16,- 
700,000 per year. That is all that is in- 
volved. 

The President has raised the point 
here about how much it is going to cost 
in the future and all that. I just can- 
not see how that can be true. We have 
had only 400 veterans out of all the mil- 
lions who served in World War II, out 
of something like 13,000,000—only 400 
veterans have applied now in 5 years. 
That is about the situation at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman, I think, has not brought out 
the fact that Spanish-American War 
veterans already have this $120 a month 
pension and they do not have the in- 
come limitation that is applied to vet- 
erans of subsequent wars in this bill, no 
matter what their income is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. Those 
veterans of those wars receiving these 
pensions do not have any income limi- 
tation put upon them. There are not 
very many, however, in that classifica- 
tion because they would have to be up- 
wards of 70 years old. 

Let me say this to you, that most of 
these people who might fall under this 
bill in the future I think will come under 
social security, because you are giving 
social security to people now who were 
not covered 25 years ago but are covered 
now in these situations of total disability. 
For that reason I do not think you are 
going to have any large number of fu- 
ture veterans who are going to go on 
the rolls, certainly not to the number 
the President indicates. As I have said 
a number of times, there are but 400 
men in this category from World War 
II. I am not apprehensive as to the 
great number of veterans who might fall 
in this category in the future. 

The President has talked about econ- 
omy. I have voted for every economy 
measure that has been in this House, or 
amendment thereto. As far as I know 
this is the first time I can remember 
in the 7 months I have been in the 
House that the President has come here 
to the Capitol and asked us to econ- 
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omize—and now at the expense of the 
totally disabled veterans. If they want 
me to go back to my constituents in 
the next election on that issue I am per- 
fectly willing to make my record right 
here. I cannot sustain the President’s 
veto in this case. If anyone wants to 
raise that as a question of economy on 
me in the next election I am perfectly 
willing to stand on it. I do not intend 
to sacrifice the veterans of this country, 
especially that class of veterans who are 
totally disabled and are unable to take 
care of themselves and are in need of 
this kind of support. 

Let me emphasize to you again you are 
not placing any new class of veterans 
on the rolls. The sole question is 
whether you are going to raise from $60 
to $72 per month up to $120 per month 
the class of veterans that is set out in 
this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to state also that most of 
these men are in hospitals and it costs 
more to take care of these veterans in 
hospitals than it does to give them this 
pension. If they are not in hospitals 
they will have to be on relief and be 
taken care of. I do not want this con- 
sidered as a matter of economy. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is not an economy 
matter, and it should not be considered 
on those merits. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the-gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Can the gentle- 
man tell us the approximate number of 
veterans or the actual number of vet- 
erans involved in this bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. About 27,000. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say he is going to vote for 
this bill even if it defeats him for Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 


Mr. KEATING. Following up what 


the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
said, the granting of this additional com- 
pensation to veterans who are now in 
hospitals might make it possible for them 
to be taken care of at home, thereby 
reducing the estimated cost of this bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It will. Let me say 
to you that I think all of us who are 
acquainted with veterans’ affairs know 
now that the veterans’ hospitals are over- 
crowded. It is almost an impossibility 
to put 27,000 totally disabled veterans in 
the veterans’ hospitals. A totally dis- 
abled veteran takes more time and care 
than one who is only partially disabled. 
It is impossible for the hospitals to take 
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care of this number of totally disabled 
veterans. It is absolutely necessary that 
you keep these people at home. I think 
all of you realize that cannot be done 
adequately on such a little sum of money 
as $60 or $72 a month. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, most of the 
points that are of importance to all of us 
in this bill have been in the preceding 
few minutes adequately stressed; how- 
ever, there are two or three other mat- 
ters that might be brought to the at- 
tention of the House. : 

In the first place, it seems to me we 
should underscore the fact that no new 
people are being added to the pension 
rolis as a result of this act, if it does 
become law over the President’s veto. 
These people are presently on the pen- 
sion rolls drawing $60 to $72 per month. 
This simply provides them with an in- 
creased sum. To the best of my knowl- 
edge this increase will amount to about 
$53 per individual per month, which is 
certainly not a great deal. 

All of us are completely aware of the 
fact that with rising costs of all kinds 
today people who are receiving wages or 
salaries have been asking and in most 
cases have been receiving increases. If 
they need additional money upon which 
to live, certainly our veterans likewise 
need additional income. a 

It seems to me that this increase is a 
very modest one to give them. 

Objection has been raised that this 
increase goes to nonservice connected 
cases, which is true, but, nevertheless, 
they are people who have worn the uni- 
form of our country, who have given 
years of their life to the service of their 
country, and they are entitled to our 
consideration. The House is now con- 
sidering a bill which will give probably 
many billions of dollars to foreign na- 
tions, It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the least we can do is to give a few mil- 
lion dollars to these worthy veterans; 
particularly in view of the fact that such 
proper safeguards as to income, and 
otherwise, are written into the act. 

I urge that the House pass this bill 
over the President’s veto. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Kearney]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to vote to override the veto of this 
bill which seeks to provide the same tate 
for World War I and II veterans and the 
men of the Korean conflict that the vet- 
erans of the Civil, Indian, and Spanish- 
American Wars have long enjoyed. To 
me this seems to be a simple matter of 
equity. 

In addition, this bill is a step in the 
direction of uniformity in the pension 
structure and I believe that all Members 
will agree with me that uniformity of 
treatment to veterans of all wars is a 
goal toward which we should constantly 
strive. 

This is not a question of economy, 
There are only 400 World War II vet- 
erans presently affected by this bill and 
23,700 veterans of World War I. In ad- 
dition to being helpless or blind, these 
men must each show that their disability 
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is not the result of their own misconduct 
and, further, that their annual income 
is less than $1,000 if single or $2,500 if 
with dependents. Neither of these two 
conditions must be met by the veterans 
of the Civil, Indian, and Spanish-Ameri- 
can Wars. The President’s veto com- 
pletely fails to point out that this leg- 
islation is much “tighter” than the law 
which is already on the statute books for 
the veterans of our earlier wars. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs held hearings on this 
proposal before it was presented to the 
full committee. Careful consideration 
was given to all points of this proposal 
before it was reported to the House and 
the House originally passed the bill with- 
out a dissenting vote and the Senate did 
likewise. The Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has again considered this sub- 
ject and has reached the same conclu- 
sion that the bill is meritorious and de- 
serves the support of the Members of the 
Congress and should be enacted into law 
and for these reasons I vote to override 
the veto of this important veterans’ bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Devereux). 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRING- 
ER], has covered the situation thorough- 
ly. However, I would like to point out 
one or two things. 

First of all, there is a misconduct pro- 
vision in this bill, so that we will not 
have the situation where men will go out 
and be injured due to misconduct and 
then be entitled to any of these bene- 
fits. 

Another point that I would like to 
bring to your attention is this 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that while there is a 
misconduct clause in this bill, there is no 
such clause in the law that applies to 
the Civil War veterans, the Spanish 
American War veterans, or the Indian 
war veterans; so this bill is more restric- 
tive than the law that applies to those 
veterans. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Definitely it is more 
restrictive, and I think we are approach- 
ing the situation in a more sound man- 
ner than was approached previously. 

Another point that I would like to 
bring to your attention, you will notice 
in the President’s veto message he com- 
pared veterans to nonveterans and the 
disabilities that they may encounter. I 
urge upon you to consider this as possibly 
an opening wedge toward placing the 
veterans under socialized medicine, or 
perhaps placing all of the country under 
socialized medicine. 

In conclusion I would like to bring this 
one thought to your attention. Here we 
have a group of veterans, men who have 
worn the uniform in the defense of their 
country. Whether they have been ac- 
tually engaged in combat or not, makes 
little difference. They may have col- 
lected combat ribbons and decorations in 
the defense of their country but when 
they get in a destitute situation as en- 
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visioned in this bill, I bring to your at- 
tention that they will not be able to eat 
those combat ribbons and medals, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEVEREUX. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
is it not a fact that a great many of 
their lives have been disrupted; they lost 
their homes; they lost their businesses, 
and they made great sacrifices? They 
had a great economic loss that the peo- 
ple of this country who did not fight did 
not have. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Well, I am not too 
much concerned about that, I will say 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 
I am primarily concerned about these 
men who are destitute and just what it 
means to them when they have less than 
$1,000 a year income. I earnestly believe 
that we must.take care of them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this measure 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'TooLE]. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, Iam go- 
ing to vote to override this veto for one 
reason only. In a short time we are go- 
ing to increase the compensation of the 
Federal employees because of the depre- 
ciation of the dollar insofar as buying 
power is concerned. These men, if they 
are entitled to a pension, are entitled to 
a pension to purehase as much as we 
originally intended them to purchase 
when we passed that measure. I hope 
that we will recognize the increased cost 
of living and give these men an adequate 
increase. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I, like 
many other Members of Congress, am 
very much interested in the passage of 
this bill, the President’s veto notwith- 
standing. 

It applies only to veterans of World 
War I and World War II who are totally 
and permanently disabled. These vet- 
erans are already receiving from $60 to 
$72 per month and the added cost is only 
about half of the sum reported in the 
Presidents veto. 

I represent people that are loyal Amer- 
icans and they are grateful to the veter- 
ans of all wars for their services to our 
country. These men, who are totally 
and permanently disabled, are not ex- 
pected to live as long as men of the same 
age who are not afflicted with physical 
disabilities and, of course, the cost of this 
bill will decrease rapidly as these totally 
disabled veterans passon. Their expec- 
tation of life is much shorter than that 
of normally healthy men of equal age. 

This bill is safeguarded and is more 
restricted than the law as it now applies 
to Spanish War veterans because if a 
veteran of World War I or World War II, 
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who is permanently and totally disabled 
and needs an attendant, if he has an 
income of as little as $1,000 per year, if 
single, he cannot qualify, and if they are 
men with families and their income ex- 
ceeds $2,500 per year, they cannot qualify, 

I am not willing to go along with the 
President’s veto and attempt to econo- 
mize at the expense of our veterans who 
have served their country in the last two 
world-wide wars. This is the first time 
that I have seen any effort made by the 
present Democratic administration to 
economize in governmental expenses. I 
think to deny the veterans this much- 
needed aid and assistance would be a 
bad place to begin a move toward econ- 
omy. Many of us have voted steadfastly 
to economize on governmental expendi- 
tures. Sometimes we have succeeded, 
but many times we have been overridden 
by the present administration, and I 
think it comes with bad grace for the 
President of the United States to begin 
to talk economy at the expense of the 
veterans of the last two wars. 

Those veterans of the Korean war, 
who qualify, should also be protected. 
Kentucky has always furnished its full 
share of fighting men when this country 
was in danger. We may need our fight- 
ing men again and it ought to be known 
to all the world that America takes care 
of her war heroes when they become 
totally and permanently disabled. There 
is slight difference, in my mind, when 
a man in good faith joins the armed 
services, endangers his life and all he 
has as a living sacrifice for his country 
whether he is stricken by a bullet in 
battle and wounded, or whether he be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled 
from other causes. The country owes an 
eternal and everlasting debt of gratitude 
to him. If he is helpless financially, it 
would be a public disgrace to the people 
to see him suffer and die in poverty. 

Relatively speaking, there are only a 
few men that are totally and perma- 
nently disabled and who need an attend- 
ant. I urge my colleagues to vote to 
override the President’s veto. I do not 
agree with the President that these 
totally and permanently disabled vet- 
erans ought to be thrown into the general 
class where social security will take care 
of them. There is a distinction, the 
country owes a special debt to them and 
this legislation fulfills the obligation that 
our people owe to our totally and perma- 
nently disabled veterans. I urge the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

I am inserting as part of my remarks 
an article taken from the National Trib- 
une, entitled “Principle Versus Dollars.” 

PRINCIPLE VERSUS DOLLARS 

Mr. Congressman, on August 6 President 
Truman saw fit to veto two measures that 
relate to veterans and their dependents. We 
would discuss briefly with you the issues in- 
volved because they concern national policy. 

H. R. 3549 relates admittedly to only a 
small handful of elderly widows—perhaps 100 
of them—who married their soldier husbands 
in late years. The bill would remove the 
necessity of their proving “dependency” in 
order to receive modest monthly pensions of 
$48, but the Chief Executive believes the 
treatment suggested would constitute a 
“dangerous precedent” and that it would be 
a “departure from social policy.” 
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It is your job, Mr. Congressman, to deter- 
mine both precedent and social policy in this 
ccuntry. The few women concerned here 
must be 60 years of age, and most are much 
older, Theirs were not fly-by-night mar- 
riages for pension purposes, and they must 
have lived continuously with their soldiers 
for 10 or more years next preceding their 
deaths. They need help now, and we cannot 
believe fair treatment to them will endanger 
our social structure. We feel we can afford to 
be a little generous with these Civil War, 
Indian Wars, and Spanish-American War 
widows, and we think you will agree wish us 
that it is a shame to make them subscribe to 
& pauper oath. Considering also the fact 
that the Veterans’ Administration testified 
an administrative saving can be made by 
enacting this bill, we expect you will support 
it by your vote when the measure again 
comes to you for final action. 

The other bill is H. R. 3193. The policy 
involved here is as old as the country itself, 
not new as Mr. Truman's advisers suggest. 
What is new is the idea advanced in the veto 
message that a man who serves his people in 
uniform in time of war should be accorded 
no different treatment than any other person 
whose security was defended by such as these. 
The bill would permit payment of a pension 
of $120 monthly to part III beneficiaries who 
are so badly disabled that they require the 
constant aid and attendance of another per- 
son. Although pending legislation suggests 
an increase of 10 cents a day to help them 
to meet present high living costs, and all 
payments are subject to income provisions, 
these veterans are confined to their homes 
or hospitals—many of them blind or bed- 
ridden—and they must have constant care. 
They are already pensioned, but they cannot 
eke out an existence and afford a nurse on 
their present small payments. Could you, 
Mr. Congressman, meet these obligations on 
$60 or $72 a month? 

It is all very well to make scare headlines 
by saying that this bill might cost 400 mil- 
lions a year a half century hence, but we can 
imagine nothing more cruel than to insult 
such badly disabled war veterans by doing so. 
That is inexcusable. It seems quite proper 
these days to spend billions on the countries 
whose soldiérs fought these veterans, but we 
consider it dastardly to do so at the expense 
of former heroes who are now flat on their 
backs. The veterans of this Nation cannot 
subscribe to such a policy. This measure 
creates no hand-out, no give-away program, 
no racket—it simply comprises fair treatment 
to those who need it. 

Mr. Congressman, so long as we must fight 
wars they must be paid for and those who 
suffer must have proper care. If President 
Truman and his advisers believe what they 
say in these messages, and if they feel that 
all veterans who become disabled in after 
years should be treated solely under social 
welfare laws, we challenge them to support 
legislation to draft all resources in time of 
stress, and subject all persons to the low pay, 
discipline, and punishment that is accorded 
to men in uniform. That would be more 
logical than the new and unproved ideas 
now being advanced by the White House. Of 
what purpose is it to fight communism 
abroad when such thoughts as are contained 
in these veto messages encourage discord at 
home? 

If you, as a Member of Congress, believe 
that veterans of America’s wars are to be 
treated only as human derelicts, to be in- 
cluded in welfare payments as are all others 
of the luckless poor, we shall expect you to 
vote to sustain the President's observations, 
If, on the other hand, you feel that war vet- 
erans and their loved ones have given more 
to the security of this Nation than those 
who were privileged to remain securely at 
home, we shall expect you to cast your vote 
to override the vetoes of these two bills, 


Somehow, we feel confident you will recog- 
nize the difference between principle and 
dollar decisions. This is not a case of polit- 
ical courage; it is one of morals and common 
decency. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman said a moment ago, I am un- 
alterably opposed and have always been 
unalterably opposed, to balancing ‘the 
budget on the veterans. 

x Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

Those in favor of passing the bill, the 
objections of the President to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, will, when their 
names are called, vote “aye,” those op- 
posed no.“ 3 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were yeas 318, nays 45, not voting 69, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 163] 


YEAS—318 

Aandahl Clevenger Hart 
Abernethy Combs Harvey 
Adair Cooley Havenner 
Addonizio Cooper Herlong 
Allen, Calif. Corbett Herter 
Allen, III. Cotton Heselton 
Andersen, Crawford Hill 

H. Carl Crosser Hillings 
Anderson, Calif.Crumpacker Hoeven 
Angell Cunningham Hoffman, III. 
Arends Curtis, Nebr. Folifield 
Armstrong Dague Holmes 
Aspinall Davis, Ga. Hope 
Ayres Deane Horan 
Bailey Delaney Hull 
Baker Dempsey Hunter 
Bakewell Denny Jackson, Wash. 
Barden Denton James 
Barrett Devereux Jarman 
Bates, Ky. D'Ewart Javits 
Bates, Mass. Dingell Jenkins 
Battle Dolliver Jensen 
Beall Dondero Johnson 
Beamer Donohue Jonas 
Beckworth Donovan Jones, Ala 
Belcher Dorn Jones, 
Bender Doughton n . 
Bennett, Mich. Doyle Jones, 
Bentsen Eaton W. wW. 
Berry Elliott Judd 
Betts Evins Karsten, Mo, 
Bishop Fallon Kearney 
Blackney Feighan Keating 
Blatnik Fellows Kee 
Boggs, Del, Fenton Kelley, Pa. 
Bolton Flood Kelly, N. Y. 
Bonner Fogarty Kerr 
Bosone Forand Kersten, Wis 
Bow Forrester Kilburn 
Boykin Frazier Kilday 
Bramblett Fulton King 
Bray Furcolo Kluczynski 
Brooks Gamble Lane 
Brown, Ga. Garmatz Lanham 
Brown, Ohio Gathings Lantaff 
Brownson Gavin Larcade 
Bryson George Latham 
Buchanan Golden LeCompte 
Budge Goodwin Lesinski 
Burdick Graham Lind 
Burleson Granger Lovre 
Burnside Grant Lyle 
Bush Green McCarthy 
Butler Greenwood McConnell 
Byrne, N. Y. Gregory McCormack 
Camp TOSS McCulloch 
Canfield Gwinn McGrath 
Cannon Hagen McGuire 
Carlyle Hall, cKinnon 
Carn: Leonard W. McMillan 
Chelf Halleck McMullen 
Chiperfield Hand McVey 
Chudoft Harden Machrowicz 
Ch Harris Mack, Ill. 
Clemente Harrison, Wyo, Mack, Wash. 
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Madden Quinn Springer 
Magee Rabaut Staggers 
Mahon Radwan Steed 
Mansfield Rains Stefan 
Marshall Ramsay Stigler 
Martin,Iowa Rankin Sutton 
Merrow Redden Tackett 
Miller, Calif. Reece, Tenn, Taylor 
Miller, Md. Reed, III. Teague 
Miller, Nebr, Reed, N. Y. Thompson, 
Miller, N. Y. Rees, Kans, Mich. 
Mills Regan Thompson, Tex. 
Mitchell Rhodes Thornberry 
Morano Ribicoff Tollefson 
Morgan Richards Towe 
Morris Riehlman Trimble 
Moulder Riley Vail 

umma Roberts Van Zandt 
Murdock Rodino Vaughn 
Murphy Rogers, Colo, Velde 
Murray, Tenn. Rogers, Fla. Vorys 
Nelson Rogers, Mass, Vursell 
Nicholson Rogers, Tex. Walter 
Norrell ney Watts 
O'Brien, Ill St. George Weichel 
O'Brien, Mich. Sasscer Wharton 
O'Hara Schwabe Whitten 
O'Neill Scott, Hardie Wickersham 
Ostertag Scrivner Wier 
O'Toole Scudder Wigglesworth 
Passman Secrest Williams, Miss, 
Patman Seely-Brown Williams, N. Y. 
Patten Shafer Willis 
Patterson Sheehan Wilson, Ind. 
Perkins Sheppard Wilson, Tex, 
Philbin Short Winstead 
Phillips Sieminski Withrow 
Pickett Sikes Wolcott 
Poage Simpson, Il. Wolverton 
Polk Simpson, Pa Woodruff 
Price Smith, Miss, Yorty 
Priest Smith, Wis. Zablocki 
Prouty Spence 

NAYS—45 
Andrews Ford Kirwan 
Anfuso Fugate Klein 
Auchincloss¢ Gary Multer 
Bennett, Fle, Hale Norblad 
Burton Hardy Potter 
Byrnes, Wis Harrison, Va. Poulson 
Case Hays, Ark. Powell 
Celler Heffernan Reams 
Curtis, Mo. Heller Robeson 
Davis, Wis. Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Dawson Jackson, Calif. Sittler 
Dollinger Jones, Mo Smith, Va. 
Eberharter Kean Stanley 
Fernandez Kennedy Widnall 
Fine Keogh Yates 
NOT VOTING—69 

Abbitt Elston Morton 
Albert Engle Murray, Wis. 
Allen, La. Fisher O'Konski 
Andresen, Gordon Preston 

August H. Gore Rivers 
Baring Granahan Sabath 
Boggs, La. Hall, Sadlak 
Bolling Edwin Arthur Saylor 
Breen Hays, Ohio Scott, 
Brehm Hébert Hugh D., Jr. 
Buckley Hedrick Shelley 
Buffett Hess Smith, Kans. 
Busbey Hinshaw =) 
Chatham Howell Taber 
Chenoweth Irving Talle 
Cole, Kans, Jenison Thomas 
Cole, N. Y. Kearns Van Pelt 
Colmer Lucas Vinson 
Coudert McDonough Welch 
Cox McGregor Werdel 
Davis, Tenn. Martin, Mass. Wheeler 
DeGraffenried Mason Whitaker 
Durham Meader Wood, Ga, 
Ellsworth Morrison Wood, Idaho 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the bill was passed, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Hess and Mr. Howell for, with Mr. 
Coudert against. 
Mr. McGregor and Mr. Talle for, with Mr. 
Wood of Idaho against. 
Mr. McDonough and Mr. Elston for, with 
Mr. Bolling against. 
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Until further notice: 
Mr. DeGraffenried with Mr. Chenoweth. 
Mr. Chatham with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Preston with Mr. Taber. 
Morrison with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 
Vinson with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Rivers with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Buckley with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Albert with Mr. Jenison, 
Gordon with Mr. Kearns, 
Fisher with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Hays of Ohio with Mr. Saylor. 
Hébert with Mr. O’Konski, 
Hedrick with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin, 
Shelley with Mr. Busbey. 
Welch with Mr. Werdel. 
Colmer with Mr. Van Pelt, 
Granahan with Mr, Stockman. 
Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Edwin 
Arthur Hall. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Sadlak. 
Whitaker with Mr. Morton. 
Wood of Georgia with Mr. Mason. 
Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Brehm. 
Cox with Mr. Buffett. 
. Engle with Mr. Meader. 
. Durham with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
. Abbitt with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 


Mr, SIEMINSKI, Mr. HoLIFIELD, and 
Mr. Apponizio changed their vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
§215) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 890), which was read a first and 
second time, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 3790) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. NORRELL (interrupting the read- 
ing of the statement). Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that this statement has 
been printed in the Record twice and is 
a resubmission of a report we have had 
heretofore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, may I inquire of the gentleman 
from Arkansas if the House will have an 
opportunity to vote on the item which 
authorizes an investigation and a survey 
of the power situation at Buggs Island in 
North Carolina? 


PRRRRRSEESEERRRE 


BREESE 


BE 
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Mr. NORRELL, Yes. It is reported 
in disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
follow: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 888) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
$790) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 9, 17, 25, 103, 109, and 130. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 60, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
98, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 125, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6 and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8200, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert “four”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “of which not 
to exceed $8,387,470 shall be available for 
personal services, except force account per- 
sonal services, and”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “twenty-nine”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$41,824,750"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. f 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the 
following: “one hundred and sixty passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only“; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 4 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$4,234,553”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,810,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$202,767,725"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$38,104,672”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$10,698,514”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the Hous¢ 
recede from its disagreement to the amend - 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agrea 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend - 
ment insert “$6,678,196”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 126: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 126, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In line two of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment after the word 
“or”, insert “by it”; and in line four of 
the matter inserted by said amendment 
after the word “persons”, insert Which“; 
and at the end of the matter inserted by said 
amendment and before the period, insert 
“: Provided, That this section shall not be 
construed as having application to the prepa- 
ration for publication of reports and maps 
resulting from authorized scientific and en- 
gineering investigations and surveys, to 
photography incident to the compilation and 
reproduction of maps and reports, or to 
photocopying of permanent records for pres- 
ervation”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 127, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
baid amendment, insert the following: 

“Src. 302. No part of any appropriation 
rtontained in this Act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any civilian employee 
of the Government in the District of Co- 

lumbia whose duties consist of acting as 
hauffeur of any Government-owned pas- 
penger motor vehiele (other than a bus or 
se eh pene and two passenger motor ve- 
icles assigned one to the Secretary and 
one to the Under Secretary), unless such 
appropriation is specifically authorized to be 
used for paying the compensation of em- 
ployees performing such duties.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 128, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lines four and five of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, strike 
out the words “one hundred and fifteen” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“one hundred and ten”; and the Senate 


agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 131: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 131, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 305. No part of any appropriation 
or authorization contained in this Act shall 
be used to pay the compensation of any 
incumbent appointed to any civil office or 
position which may become vacant during 
the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1951: 
Provided, That this inhibition shall not 
apply— 

8 to not to exceed 25 per centum of all 
vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
department; 

“(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

d) to positions the personnel of which 
are engaged in health and safety, law en- 
forcement, operation and maintenance, soil 
and moisture, and forestry activities in the 
field, exclusive of administrative personnel 
not directly connected with the operation 
of any such specific activity; 

“(e) to seasonal and casual workers: 
Provided further, That with the exception of 
the agencies and functions listed in (b) 
through (e) above, not more than 90 per 
centum of the amounts shown in the Budget 
estimates for personal services shall be avail- 
able for such purpose: Provided further, 
That when the total number of personnel 
subject to this section has been reduced to 
90 per centum of the total provided for in 
the Budget estimates for 1952, this section 
may cease to apply.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 3, 4, 5, 
8, 10%, 14, 24, 40, 53, 57, 61, 62, 63, 72, 75, 
83, 108, 124, and 129. 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
FOSTER FURCOLO, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
Ivor D. FENTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
PAT MCCARRAN, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
GUY CORDON, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the © 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the further conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3790) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act 


Amendment No. 1: Expenses: Appropri- 
ates $158,670 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $174,000 as proposed by the House, 
Amendment No. 2: Provides that not to 
exceed $137,970 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 
| Southeastern Power Administration 
' Amendments Nos. 3, 4, and 5; Construc- 
tion: Reported in disagreement. 
„Amendment No. 6: Operation and main- 
‘tenance: Appropriates $200,000, instead of 
$275,000 as proposed by the House and $125,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 7: Administrative provi- 
sions: Authorizes the purchase of four auto- 
mobiles, instead of five as proposed by the 
House and three as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Continuing fund: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 


Construction, Southwestern Power 
Administration 


Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $3,375,000 
as proposed by the House, instead of $2,564,- 
400 as proposed by the Senate. This action 
provides within the total amount appropri- 
ated the sum of $500,000 for miscellaneous 
construction, $250,000 for the purchase of 
electric power and energy and for leasing of 
transmission facilities of others, and $810,600 
for continuation of construction of the fa- 
cilities designated as comprising the western 
Missouri project. 

With respect to the western Missouri proj- 
ect, it is expected that a determined effort 
will be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
to negotiate with the private utilities to ob- 
tain a contract that will make unnecessary 
the use of this appropriation for such proj- 
ect and that no new obligation will be in- 
curred under authority of this appropriation 
for such project unless the Secretary of the 
Interior determines, after such negotiations, 
that additional facilities of such project are 
required to be constructed by the Govern- 
ment for the integration of Federal projects 
or for service to a Federal establishment or 
preferred customer. 

Amendment No. 10: Provides that not to 
exceed $586,800 of the construction appro- 
priation shall be available for personal serv- 
ices, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 1044: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 11: Strikes out the limi- 
tation upon the use of funds for construc- 
tion of the western Missouri project, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Operation and maintenance, Southwestern 
Power Administration 


Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $1,255,- 
712 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,275,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 13: Provides that not to 
exceed $900,712 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Transfer of certain facilities, Denison Dam 
project 


Amendment No. 14: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Administrative provisions, Southwestern 
Power Administration 


Amendment No. 15: Authorizes the pur- 
chase of 8 automobiles as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of 15 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 16: Strikes out unneces- 
sary language. 

COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Amendment No. 17: Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $20,000 as proposed by the 
House, instead of $14,530 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

“°NNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Construction 


Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $67,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$62,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees have agreed to defer action on the 
La Grande-Baker line owing to incomplete 
information indicating its immediate need. 
It is suggested that the Department make a 
further study and resubmit the authoriza- 
tion when more complete information is 
available. 

Amendment No. 19: Provides that not to 
exceed $8,387,470 shall be available for per- 
‘sonal services, as proposed by the Senate, 
with the modification agreed to by the con- 
ferees that force account 1 services 
shall not be included within this limitation, 
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Operation and maintenance 
Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $5,368,- 
439 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$5,250,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 21: Provides that not to 
exceed $3,983,862 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Administrative provision 


Amendment No. 22: Strikes out unneces- 
sary language. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Amendment No. 23: Management of lands 
and resources: Appropriates $7,722,605, de- 
letes earmarking of funds for soil and mois- 
ture conservation, and provides that not to 
exceed $4,864,096 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate; 
instead of making an appropriation of $6,- 
900,000 without a limitation on personal 
services, as proposed by the House. This ac- 
tion ratifies the Senate approval of $1,200,- 
000 for soil and moisture conservation, even 
though it will not be earmarked in the bill. 

Amendment No. 24: Construction: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 25: Deletes the proposal 
of the Senate to amend the basic law relat- 
ing to the distribution of receipts from sale 
of timber from the revested Oregon and 
California grant lands. 

Amendment No. 26: Administrative pro- 
visions: Authorizes the purchase of 29 au- 
tomobiles, instead of 32 as proposed by the 
House and 25 as proposed by the Senate. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Amendment No. 27: Salaries and expenses: 
Deletes the paragraph making one appropria- 
tion of $65,000,000 for all of the activities of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, as proposed by 
the Senate. 


Health, education, and welfare services 


Amendment No. 28: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 29: Deletes an unneces- 
sary heading. 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $41,824,- 
750, instead of $43,600,000 as proposed by 
the House and $41,324,750 as proposed by the 
Senate. The amount approved for health, 
education, and welfare services includes 
$400,000 to continue public assistance con- 
tributions to Indians in Arizona, and an ad- 
ditional $100,000 for placement services, 
making a total of $600,000 for placement sery- 
ices. 

Amendment No. 31: Provides that not to 
exceed $23,699,661 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 
In approving this limitation it is the in- 
tention of the conferees that it not be ap- 
plied against the budgeted amounts for per- 
sonal services of medical personnel, school 
teachers, and others essential to the hos- 
pital, disease preventative, and curative sery- 
ices and the educational assistance pro- 
grams, : 
Resources management 


Amendment No. 32: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 33: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $10,921,- 
360 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$11,400,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 35: Provides that not to 
exceed $6,843,485 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate, 

Construction 

Amendment No. 36: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 37: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $10,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$12,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 39: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,500,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40: Reported in disagree- 


ment. 
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General administrative expenses 


Amendment No. 41: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 42: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 

Amendment No, 43: Appropriates $3,300,- 
747 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$3,600,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 44: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,693,281 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Revolving fund for loans 


Amendment No. 45: Inserts a heading. 
Amendment No. 46: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 


Payment to Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
of Indians, Oklahoma 


Amendment No. 47: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 48: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $22,655 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $25,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 60: Provides that not to 
exceed $21,105 shall be available for personal 
services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Administrative provisions 


Amendment No, 51; Authorizes the pur- 
chase of 160 automobiles, instead of 191 as 
proposed by the House and 125 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Tribal funds 


Amendment No. 52: Makes a grammati- 
cal change. 
Amendment No. 53: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


General investigations 


Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $4,500,- 
000, instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,600,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. This action ratifies the action of the 
Senate in approving $100,000 for investiga- 
tions of the Collbran project, Colorado. 

Amendment No. 55: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,234,553 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, instead of $3,163,396 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Provides that $3,- 
810,000 shall be derived from the reclama- 
tion fund, instead of $3,500,000 as proposed 
by the House and $3,903,500 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Construction and rehabilitation 


Amendment No. 57: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 58: Appropriates $202,- 
767,725, instead of $197,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $208,535,450 as proposed 
by the Senate. The allotment of the ap- 
propriation to the projects covered by the 
budget estimates is left to the administra- 
tive determination of the Secretary of the 
Interior with the understanding that funds 
will not be allocated in excess of the respec- 
tive sums indicated in column 4 of the proj- 
ect breakdown appearing at pages 15 and 16 
of Senate Report No. 499, and that there 
will be no allocation of current year or prior 
appropriations for any project item not here- 
tofore appropriated for or included in the 
fiscal 1952 program presented to Congress 
or for any project item eliminated by the 
action of the House, the Senate, or both, 
upon the budget estimates, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: The managers on the part 
of the both Houses agree that of the 1952 
appropriation $191,000 is to be available 
for operation and maintenance of the All- 
American Canal, as provided for in the Sen- 
ate report; that $500,000 is to be available 
for the initiation of construction of a single 
circuit 230-kilovolt transmission line, for 
other than customer service, from Folsom 
Dam power plant to interconnect at the 
nearest feasible point with the east side 
Shasta-Tracy transmission line; that the 
Secretary should make available from un- 
obligated balances of prior appropriations 
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approximately $1,463,000 for emergency work 
on the Middle Rio Grande project, New Mex- 
ico; and that the proposed allocation of an 
additional $185,000 to the Rapid Valley unit, 
South Dakota, is not approved. 


It is to be understood that this action by 


the conferees expressly denies any ap- 
propriation for the following transmission 
facilities: 


Central Valley project, California 


Amount of 1952 
estimate 
Keswick-Tracy via Elverta 115- 
kilovolt line „ 1„ 81, 400, 000 


Port Chicago-Mare Island 115- 
kilovolt line and 2 substa- 


S i N espe O 3 300, 000 
Tracy-Patterson-Naval Supply 69- 
kilovolt line and 2 substa- 
ROS ag (V 450, 000 
CVP-BPA interconnection and 
substation, 230-kllovolt, in- 
cluding $400,000 contained in 
Die., s.. enaa 2, 100, 000 
Tracy-Livermore-Ames Labora- 
tory line and substation is 700, 000 
Tracy - Contra Costa - Clayton- 
Ygnacio 69-kilovolt line and 2 
substations ...............-.-.. 201,170 
Keswick-Shasta Dam area PUD 
115-kilovolt line and substa- 
Ala Rap SEs ESSE 105, 308 
Elverta-Sacramento switchyard.. 150, 000 
Total 1952 estimate disal- 
o/ eee 5, 406, 478 


Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado 

The $100,000 included in the 1952 budget 
estimates for the Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt 
transmission line has been disallowed, but 
for the Estes power plant-Pole Hill power 
plant 115-kilovolt line $100,000 has been 
approved for the 1952 program. 


Minidoka project, American Falls power divi- 
, Idaho 
Amount of 1952 
estimate 

American Falls power plant $1, 067, 000 

American Falls switchyard 133, 000 
Transmission line (American 

Falls-Minidoka Dam) 100, 000 


Total 1952 estimate dis- 
QUOWOG Ss ccc EA E 
Transmission division, Missouri River Basin 
Amount of 1952 
estimate 
Canyon Ferry-Great Falls 115- 


kilovolt line and substation.... $753, 450 
Canyon Ferry-Three Forks-Ana- 7 

conda 115-kilovolt lines and 

substations aan 703, 000 
Miles City-Yellowtail 115-kilovolt 

lines and substationss z 85, 000 
Yellowtail - Billings 115-kilovolt 

lines and substations 810, 000 
Sioux City-Omaha line. 207, 463 
Omaha substation 70, 242 
Sioux City-Storm Lake line 118, 428 


Storm Lake - Denison - Holland- 


Sioux City-Sibley line 
Additional reduction. 


Total 1952 estimate disal- 


The managers on the part of both Houses 
strongly reaffirm the language contained in 
the House committee report accompanying 
H. R. 3790 with reference to prohibiting the 
proposed interconnection of the Central 
Valley power system and the Bonneville 
power system. Reports have been received 
that work on the proposed intertie has con- 
tinued despite the categoric denial of funds 
in the reports issued by the Appropriations 
Committees of both the House and the Sen- 
ate this year and approved by both Houses 


1, 300, 000 
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of Congress, and a similar categoric injunc- 
tion last year approved by both Houses of 
Congress denying the use of funds for this 
purpose. 

The conferees hereby request the Secretary 
of the Interior to submit immediately a full 
and complete report including disciplinary 
action taken by him in this case. 

Amendment No. 59: Provides that not to 
exceed $38,104,672 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, instead of $29,160,408 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 60: Provides that $28,- 
972,650 shall be derived from the reclama- 
tion fund as proposed by the Senate, instead 
Of $29,202,200 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 61: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 62: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 63: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Operation and maintenance 


Amendment No. 64: Appropriates $15,977,- 
594 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$15,094,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 65: Strikes out unneces- 
sary words. 

Amendment No. 66: Provides that 812, 476 
494 shall be derived from the reclamation 
fund, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$12,592,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 67: Strikes out unneces- 
sary words. 

Amendment No. 68: Provides that not to 
exceed $10,698,514 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, instead of $10,331,434 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

General administrative expenses 

Amendment No. 69: Appropriates $5,478,- 
208 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$5,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 70: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,696,178 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Emergency fund 

Amendment No. 71: Appropriates $400,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $500,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Transfer of facilities, Fort Peck project, 

Montana 

Amendment No. 72: Reported in disagrees- 
ment. 

Administrative provisions 

Amendment No. 73: Authorizes not to ex- 
ceed $50,000 for consultant services as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $30,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 74: Increases to $100 per 
day the amount that can be paid for con- 
sultant services as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $50 per day as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 75: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

Amendments Nos, 76 and 77: Strike out 
limitations inserted by the House, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. ' 

Amendments Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, and 
83: Coachella distribution system: Author- 
ize expenditures of not to exceed $2,783,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of not to 
exceed $1,684,000 as proposed by the House, 
for completion of construction of the Coa- 
chella division of the All-American Canal 
system; make the expenditure of such funds 
mandatory as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of permissive as proposed by the House; 
and instead of requiring a definite repay- 
ment arrangement in advance of expendi- 
ture as proposed by the House, adopt the 
proposal of the Senate that such expendi- 
ture shall be repayable unless it shall be 
judicially determined by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction that the irrigation district 
is not liable therefor. Amendment No. 83 is 
reported in disagreement, 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Amendment No. 84: Appropriates $21,300,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$21,900,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 85: Provides that not to 
exceed $13,455,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Conservation and development of mineral 
resources 

Amendment No. 86: Appropriates $16,- 
858,603 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$17,950,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees have approved $356,000 for control 
of fires in inactive coal deposits, such sum to 
be absorbed from the total appropriation 
approved for the conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral resources. The entire 
amount of the budget estimate for engi- 
neering and other research on the develop- 
ment and production of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas has been approved by the conferees. 
No reduction is to be made in the sums to 
be available for personal services with re- 
spect to the two aforementioned activities: 
$91,775 is to be available for personal serv- 
ices at the Laramie Station and $545,572 is 
to be available for personal services at the 
Bartlettsville Station. 

Amendment No, 87: Provides that not to 
exceed $10,446,575 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Construction 


Amendment No. 88: Appropriates $1,587,- 
412 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,250,000 as proposed by the House: This 
action includes approval of $350,000 for com- 
pletion of the pilot plant started during 
World War II at Laramie, Wyo., for research 
by the Bureau of Mines on the production 
of alumina from low-grade ores. The ores 
to be experimented with are different from 
bauxite ores found in other areas of the 
country. In approving this appropriation it 
is the intent of the conferees that, even 
though the experimental operations will not 
be financed from this appropriation, no re- 
search shall be conducted at this station on 
processes or methods, whether patented or 
not, unless all royalty and other valuable 
rights to developments or discoveries from 
such research accrue exclusively to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Amendment No. 89: Provides that not to 
exceed $113,287 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

General administrative expenses 

Amendment No. 90: Appropriates $1,176,841 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,290,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 91: Provides that not to 
exceed $1,018,434 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Management and protection 

Amendment No. 92: Provides that not to 
exceed $6,584,342 shall be available for per- 
senal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities 
Amendment No. 93: Appropriates $7,369,- 
790 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$7,300,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 94: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,193,747 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Construction 


Amendment No. 95; Appropriates $11,- 
370,000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$11,975,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 96: Provides that not to 
exceed $945,000 shall be available for personal 
Services, as proposed by the Senate, 
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General administrative expenses 
Amendment No. 97: Appropriates $1,171,- 
774 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,284,500 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 98: Provides that not to 
exceed $1,014,538 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Management of resources 
Amendment No. 99: Appropriates $6,678,- 


196, instead of $6,870,000 as proposed by the 


House and $6,606,558 as proposed by the 
Senate. This action restores the amount 
of $263,442 contained in the budget estimate 
for river basin studies except that the entire 
sum appropriated is to be subject to the 
reduction in funds to be available for per- 
sonal services. 

Amendment No. 100: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,259,363 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Investigations of resources 

Amendment No. 101: Appropriates $3,- 
858,986 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$3,875,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 102: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,487,629 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 103: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the Senate to prevent the use of 
this appropriation for investigations, sur- 
veys, and similar work in foreign countries. 


Construction 


Amendment No. 104: Appropriates $733,- 
742 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$750,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 105: Provides that not to 
exceed $146,324. shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

General administrative expenses 

Amendment No. 106: Appropriates $806,- 
631 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$882,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 107: Provides that not to 
exceed $678,319 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Amendment No. 108: Administration of 

Territories: Reported in disagreement. 
Alaska public works 

Amendment No. 109: Appropriates $7,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House, instead of 
$8,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 110: Provides that not to 
exceed $463,000 shall be available for ad- 
ministrative expenses as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $500,000 for this purpose 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 111: Provides that not to 
exceed $333,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Construction of roads, Alaska 


Amendment No. 112: Provides for not to 
exceed $2,493,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as provided by the Senate. 


Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska 


Amendment No. 113: Appropriates $2,900,- ` 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 


$2,600,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 114: Provides that not to 

exceed $1,935,840 shall be available for per- 

sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Administrative provisions (Alaska Road 
Commission) 

Amendment No. 115: Provides that not to 
exceed 20 percent of the construction appro- 
priation be available for force account work 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of not to 
exceed 25 percent as proposed by the House, 

Virgin Islands public works 

Amendment No. 116: Appropriates $992,- 
970 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,000,000 as proposed by the House, 
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Amendment No, 117: Provides that not 
to exceed $63,270 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 118: Inserts a proviso that 
no part of the appropriation shall be used 
for waterfront development work on St. 
Thomas and provides that the amount in- 
cluded in the 1952 budget estimates for such 
work be made available for school and hos- 
pital facilities, as proposed by the Senate. 


Administration, Department of the Interior 


Amendment No. 119: Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary: Appropriates 
$2,154,911 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $2,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 120: Provides that not 
to exceed $1,890,798 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Rescission of unused contract authority 

Amendment No. 121: Strikes out the word 
“unused” and in lieu thereof inserts the 
word “unobligated”, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 122: Changes the effec- 
tive date of the rescission from June 30, 
1951, as proposed by the House, to June 30, 
1952, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 123: Adopts the Senate 
proposal to strike out the words “except pub- 
lic works in the Virgin Islands”. 


Transfers of property—Office of Territories 

Amendment No. 124: Reported in disagree- 

ment. 1 
Virgin Islands Corporation 


Amendment No. 125: Appropriates $2,595,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,800,000 as proposed by the House. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Expenditures for informational and propa- 
ganda purposes 

Amendment No. 126: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the House for limiting the use of 
funds for propaganda purposes, and adopts 
the proposal of the Senate to impose limi- 
tations upon expenditures for such purposes; 
but modifies the Senate proposal by adding 
at the end thereof a provision that the limi- 
tation shall not apply to the publication of 
reports and maps resulting from authorized 
scientific and engineering investigations and 
surveys or to photography incident to the 
compilation and reproduction of maps and 
reports or to photocopying of permanent 
records for preservation. 


Limitation on employment of chauffeurs 


Amendment No. 127: Adopts the amend- 


ment of the Senate limiting the employment 
of chauffeurs of Government-owned cars, but 
restricts its operation to the District of 
Columbia and excepts the automobile as- 
signed to the Secretary and that assigned 
to the Under Secretary. ~ 

Employees engaged in personnel work 

Amendment No, 128: Adopts the amend- 
ment of the Senate limiting the number of 
persons to be engaged in personnel work, but 
changes the proposed ratio of 1 such em- 
ployee to 115 employees to 1 such employee 


to 110 employees. 


Antistrike provision 


Amendment No. 129: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Expenditures during final quarter of fiscal 
year 

Amendment No. 130: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the Senate to limit the expenditures 
for certain purposes during the last quar- 
ter of the fiscal year to not to exceed the 
average quarterly amount of such expendi- 
tures during the preceding three quarters of 
the fiscal year, except where the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget authorizes other- 
wise. It is the intention of the conferees 
that excessive last-quarter purchases be pre- 
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vented so that accumulated last-quarter bal- 
ances revert to the Treasury. 
Limitation on filling vacancies 

Amendment No. 131: Strikes out the House 
provision limiting the filling of vacancies 
and the Senate proposal enumerating reduc- 
tions already made in the various paragraphs 
throughout the bill, and inserts a modified 
proposal for limiting the filling of vacancies. 
Section (d) of the modified proposal enu- 
merates several categories of essential em- 
ployment which are exempted from the in- 
hibition on filling vacancies. In order to 
obviate questions as to the scope of such 
exempt categories it is intended that the fol- 
lowing sums be exempted with respect to 
each: 
Health and safety 83, 092, 862 
Law enforcement 630, 835 
Operation and maintenance 50, 270, 408 


Soil and moisture 2, 323, 266 
PORCGHY See emake deca 1, 976, 379 
RIOR raam $58, 293, 750 


It is intended that the exemptions not in- 
clude supervisory, clerical, and related types 
of personnel, such as “white-collar” admin- 
istrative personnel, not directly connected 
with the operation of any such specific eld 
activity. 

It is also intended that all savings effected 
pursuant to the modified restriction recom- 
mended with respect to filling vacancies are 
not to be expended for other purposes but 
that any such sums are to be impounded and 
returned to the Treasury. 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

W. F. NORRELL, 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 
FOSTER FURCOLO, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 

BEN F. JENSEN, 

Ivor D. FENTON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, we submitted this con- 
ference report some 2 weeks ago. At 
that time there was a deep and con- 
cerned division of opinion regarding the 
so-called Ferguson amendment of the 
other body and the Jensen amendment 
of the House. So, at the instruction of 
the House, we went back to conference. 
I am glad to report to you today that the 
committee is submitting a conference 
report that has been signed without ex- 
ception by all members of the confer- 
ence committee of the House and of the 
other body, except the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] who is out of 
town, but including the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] to whom I shall yield 
shortly. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we have given con- 
sideration to the general outline fol- 
lowed in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, which bas been agreed to, 
making, of course, some exceptions 
which necessarily had to be made, and 
which the gentleman from Iowa under- 
stands thoroughly. 

Regarding the other features of the 
report, I would like to say we considered 
in connection with this bill a total budget 
estimate of $559,286,000. The House al- 
lowed, when we passed the bill original- 
ly, $496,764,500. The other body passed 
the bill allowing a total amount of $518,- 
065,353. The conference report, I be- 
lieve, would provide for a total in agree- 
ment of $511,523,316. In addition to 
this we will move to insert $700,000 and 


$318,500 in connection with amend<_ 
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ments in disagreement, and, if approved, 
this will make a final total of $511,841,- 
816. We make one rescission regarding 
the transmission line which was origi- 
nally authorized and appropriated for 
late last year from Buggs Island to 
Langley Field, the rescission being ap- 
proximately $1,750,000, that will not be 
needed and a wheeling contract may be 
entered into between the Government 
and the private utilities in that area. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to take up 
the time of the House further and now 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL], 
has just explained a number of the es- 
sential points in this conference report. 

I will not say that I am in complete 
agreement, as is my colleague of the 
minority side, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton], as to all compro- 
mises reached by the conferees. Gen- 
erally speaking, this is a goed bill with 
a few exceptions which I did not agree 
to in committee, I am pleased to say 
that a fair compromise was reached in 
relation to the Jensen amendment. I 
signed the conference report due to the 
fact that we were in agreement on most 
items in the bill. 

There is a little matter I feel I should 
mention at this time, and that is the 
position which the Congress has taken 
in respect to the buliding of transmis- 
sion lines throughout the Nation. 

Congress has set out a power policy 
which is very clear and concise; which 
in effect is that where either a private 
utility, the REA, municipal power, or 
a combination of any two of them or 
all of them combined are able, ready, 
and willing to build necessary trans- 
mission lines to wheel power from Fed- 
eral hydro dams to preferred custom- 
ers as set out in basic law at reasonable 
rates, shall be permitted to do so, in- 
stead of appropriating the taxpayers’ 
money to build such unnecessary lines. 

We have had some difficulty, for in- 
stance, in the Southwest Power Ad- 
ministration area. It seems that irre- 
spective of what the Congress has 
directed, the administrator appears re- 
luctant to obey or adhere to it. We 
have had that trouble in other areas in 
bygone days, but I am glad to say that 
the differences have been resolved and 
all concerned are now working in har-, 
mony to a very fine degree to the benefit 
of the power users. But I do want it 
to be known that the Congress has estab- 
lished the very definite power policy 
which I have just stated; and the Con- 
gress expects all Government employees 
to live up to that policy. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 4 
Mr. JENSEN. I yield. í 

Mr. SHORT. The Administrator is 
not living up to the clear intent of the 
Congress. My amendment which passed 
by an overwhelming vote here has been 
stricken by the conferees. It would have 
prohibited the expenditure of money for 
the construction of certain parallel lines 
in southwest Missouri, It is the policy, 
I think, of the Congress that these lines 


should not be built until the Adminis- 
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trator makes a sincere, serious, and ear- 
nest effort to negotiate contracts with 
private companies in order to wheel this 
power. 

I want to say to the gentleman and 
this House that although Southwest 
Power has negotiated contracts in Texas 
and Oklahoma they stubbornly refuse to 
negotiate a contract with the Empire 
District Electric Co. at Joplin in south- 
west Missouri that is ready, willing, and 
able to supply this power. You ought to 
spank the Administrator and tell Mr. 
Douglas Wright where to head in. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
have no intention, nor do I know that 
any Member has any intention, of offer- 
ing an amendment to this report with 
regard to the Southwest Power problem. 
But I felt obligated to speak about it 
today here on the floor of the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America for the purpose of letting all 
Government employees know that Con- 
gress is still the law-making body of 
this Nation, that we want to give every- 
body a square deal, and that we expect 
the people who work for the Govern- 
ment to adhere to the directives of the 
elected representatives of the people. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. But, of course, these 
bureaucrats, drunk with power and hun- 
gry for more, ignore the Congress—have 
become bigger than the Congress of the 
United States. 

I am not asking any favors for my 
district; all I am asking is equal treat- 
ment; all I want is justice. I am not 
only going to ask it—in fact, I am going 
to demand it and fight for it; and I think 
that the members of your committee, or 
you, can solve the problem yourselves, 
you and the Senators over there. If you 
speak to Mr. Wright in no uncertain 
terms, perhaps he will heed the ad- 
monition. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to get an over-all picture of this appro- 
priation bill. As it passed the House it 
carried $498,000,000 in round figures; the 
other body raised that to $526,000,000 in 
round figures; the conferees reduced it 
to $511,000,000 in round figures. Is that 
— true picture of this appropriation 

2 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; in round numbers. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. What was 
the budget estimate? 

Mr. NORRELL. I stated that a while 
ago, but, if the gentleman from Iowa will 
yield, I will restate it for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Virginia. The total 


budget estimate considered by the House 


was $559,286,000. As reported by the 
House committee, the bill contained 
$520,031,500; then, as passed by the 
House, it contained $496,765,500; as 
passed by the Senate, it contained $518,- 
065,350; then, as agreed to by the con- 
ferees, the total amount is $511,865,336. 
Of course, there is involved in that the 
sum of $750,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
3,600 farm families in Missouri whose 
hope of having electric service and mod- 
ern living conditions depend on the deci- 
sion made on this amendment. I hardly 
think they would be willing to have the 
power policy of the Congress or of the 
United States determined by the re- 
marks of someone here on the floor this 
afternoon who would condemn them to 
darkness and drudgery for the rest of 
their earthly life. What has been termed 
“unnecessary” and “duplicating” trans- 
mission lines here today are as a matter 
of fact all the lines the Government pro- 
poses in order to transmit power from 
hydro dams built with public money to 
the farmers, the REA cooperatives, the 
municipally owned electric systems, the 
public bodies generally. 

This so-called wheeling policy may 
well be viewed with a high degree of 
suspicion by those who are looking to 
Congress for emancipation from serf- 
dom and peonage in rural America and 
those who represent them here on the 
floor. The Congress certainly has not 
established any policy, definite or other- 
wise, to put the customers who are by 
law entitled to preference in purchasing 
power and energy from fiood-control 
dams at the mercy of private monopolies. 
These private power companies and their 
spokesmen are trying to bore in with 
what they have come to call a wheeling 
policy. Actually, this is nothing but a 
policy to force the Government to let 
such private companies decide how Gov- 
ernment power shall be transmitted, over 
whose lines it shall move, and ultimately 
who shall be able to buy it and at what 
rates. 

The power policy of the Congress has 
been written into the law of the land. 
It is set forth in the reclamation law; 
it is in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, the Bonneville Power Act, the Rural 
Electrification Act, section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, and other such 
statutes. 

This statutory policy is not to be con- 
sidered as changed by repeated, con- 
cerned, and patent efforts to alter it with 
speeches in Congress or elsewhere. 

If contracts can be negotiated for using 
transmission lines of other Government 
agencies, of REA cooperatives, or of 
privately owned electric companies, 
thereby avoiding construction of lines 
by the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, or by other Government agencies 
in other areas, that may be well and 
good, provided—and this is the impor- 
tant part—provided that all the empha- 
sis is upon getting power to the cus- 
tomers preferred under the law at the 
lowest possible rates. The advocates of 
a mandatory “wheeling” policy do not 
emphasize those points, and it is obvious 
that they have in mind no such em- 
phasis or results or objectives. 

It is too clear and too well established 
by law and practice to be altered or 
amended by speech-making or adroit 
phrases that the power policy of the 
United States Government and the Con- 
gress is to get publicly generated power 
to the customers preferred by the law, to 
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get it to them without delays, to get it 
to them in adequate volume for their 
needs and without burdensome restric- 
tions on its use, and to get it to them at 
the cheapest possible rates consistent 
with self-liquidation of the Government's 
investment in power facilities. 

Let the Administrator of the South- 
west Power Administration, Douglas 
Wright, who was referred to a moment 
ago, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
all others in positions of responsibility 
relating to public power follow that pol- 
icy and this so-called “wheeling” busi- 
ness will take care of itself. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. + 

The previous question was ordered: 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
S motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Senate amendments which are reported 
in disagreement be considered en bloc: 
Nos. 53, 61, 62, 63, 72, 75, 108 and 129. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 53: Page 17, line 24, 
after the word “appropriation”, insert “or 
other tribal funds.” 

Senate amendment No. 61: Page 20, line 1, 
strike out “Provided” and the balonce of the 
line, also lines 2 to 5 and insert the follow- 
ing “: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to initiate the con- 
struction of transmission facilities within 
those areas covered by power wheeling service 
contracts which include provision for service 
to Federal establishments and preferred cus- 
tomers, except those transmission facilities 
for which construction funds have been here- 
tofore appropriated, those facilities which are 
necessary to carry out the terms of such con- 
tracts or those facilities for which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior finds the wheeling agency 
is unable or unwilling to provide for the 
integration of Federal projects or for serv- 
ice to a Federal establishment or preferred 
customer.” 

Senate amendment No, 62: Page 20, line 17, 
insert “: Provided further, That in order to 
promote agreement among the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and Colorado, and to avoid 
any possible alteration of existing vested 
water rights, no part of this or of any prior 
appropriation shall be used for construction 
or for further commitment for construction 
of the Glendo unit or any feature thereof, 
until a definite plan report thereon has been 
completed, reviewed by the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and Colorado, and ap- 
proved by Congress.” 

Senate amendment No. 63: Page 20, line 
24, insert .: Provided further, That no part of 
this or prior appropriations shall be used for 
construction nor for further commitments to 
construction of Moorhead Dam and Reservoir, 
Montana, or any feature thereof until a defi- 
nite plan report thereon has been com- 
pleted, reviewed by the States of Wyoming 
and Montana, and approved by the Congress." 

Senate amendment No. 72: Page 23, line 
1, insert: 


“TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FACILITIES, FORT PECK 
PROJECT, MONTANA 


“The Secretary of the Army is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer to the Department of 
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the Interior without exchange of funds, all 
of the right, title, and interest of the De- 
partment of the Army in and to the follow- 
ing facilities, including rights-of-way (ex- 
cept that portion of the rights-of-way with- 
in the Fort Peck Reservoir area), but there 
shall be reserved the right to use the power 
facilities for the purpose of transmitting 
power to the Fort Peck project during emer- 
gency periods when the Fort Peck power 
plant is not functioning: (a) the Fort Peck- 
Rainbow (Great Falls) 161 kilovolt trans- 
mission line; (b) the Rainbow (Great Falls) 
terminal facilities; and (c) the Fort Peck- 
Whatley 50 kilovolt transmission line and 
substation.” 

Senate amendment No. 75: Page 25, line 
8, strike out “as authorized by law” and 
insert “and investigation and recovery of 
archeological and paleontological remains in 
such areas in the same manner as provided 
for in the act of August 21, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 
461-467) .” 

Senate amendment No. 108: Page 38, strike 
out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, and insert the 
following: 

“For expenses necessary for the adminis- 
tration of Territories and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, 
including expenses of the offices of the Gov- 
ernors of Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, American 
Samoa, as authorized by law (48 U. S. C. 
secs. 61, 531, 1422, 1431a (c), expenses of the 
Government of the Virgin Islands including 
the agricultural station, as authorized by 
law (48 U. S. C. 1405, 7 U. S. C. 386g), and 
expenses of the High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands ap- 
pointed pursuant to the trusteeship agree- 
ment approved by Public Law 204, Eightieth 
Congress; compensation and mileage of 
members of the legislatures in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam, and American Samoa as authorized 
by law (48 U. S. C., secs. 87, 599, 1421d (e), 
and 1431a (e)): compensation and expenses 
of the judiciary in American Samoa as au- 
thorized by law (48 U. S. C. 143la (c)) and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
under the trusteeship agreement approved 
by Public Law 204, Eightieth Congress; care 
of insane as authorized by law for Alaska 
(48 U. S. C. 46-50); grants to the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, in 
addition to current local revenues, for sup- 
port of governmental functions; and not to 
exceed $50,000 for personal services, house- 
hold equipment and furnishings, and utili- 
ties necessary in the operation of the several 
Governors’ houses; $7,020,000, of which not 
to exceed $811,865 shall be available for per- 
sonal services: Provided, That the Territorial 
and local governments of the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands are authorized 
to make purchases through the General 
Services Administration: Provided further, 
That appropriations available for the ad- 
ministration of Territories, including the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, may be 
expended for the purchase, maintenance, 
and operation of not to exceed four aircraft, 
one AK and six AKL type surface vessels, and 
such minor vessels as may be required, for 
Official purposes and for commercial trans- 
portation purposes found by the Secretary 
to be necessary in carrying out the provi- 
sions of article 6 (2) of the trusteeship 
agreement approved by Public Law 204, 
Eightieth Congress.” 

Senate amendment No. 129: Page 49, line 
3, insert the following: 

- “Sec. 304. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure by any corporation in- 
cluded in this act, shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who engages 
in a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States, or who adyo- 
cates, or is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence: Provided, That for the purposes hereof 
an affidavit shall be considered prima facie 
evidence that the person making the affidavit 
has not contrary to the provisions of this 
section engaged in a strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, is not a mem- 
ber of an organization of Government em- 
ployees that asserts the right to strike against 
the Government of the United States, or that 
such person does not advocate, and is not a 
member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence: Provided 
further, That any person who engages in a 
strike against the Government of the United 
States or who is a member of an organization 
of Government employees that asserts the 
right to strike against the Government of 
the United States, or who advocates, or 
who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence, 
and accepts employment the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropriation or 
fund contained in this act shall be guilty of 
a felony and, upon conviction, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year, or both: Provided further, 
That the above penalty clause shall be in 
addition to, and not in substitution for, any 
other provisions of existing law: Provided 
further, That in cases of emergency, caused 
by fire, flood, storm, act of God, or sabotage, 
persons may be employed for periods of not 
more than 30 days and be paid salaries and 
wages without the necessity of inquiring into 
their membership in any organization.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NorRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the following 
amendments of the Senate and concur 
therein: Amendments Nos. 53, 61, 62, 63, 72, 
75, 108, and 129. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 3: Page 2, line 5, 
insert “Construction, Southeastern Power 
Administration,” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The S The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 2, line 7, 
insert: 

“For construction and acquisition of 
transmission lines, substations, and appur- 
tenant facilities, and for administrative ex- 
penses connected therewith, in carrying out 
the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), as applied 
to the southeastern power area, to remain 
available until expended, $342,020.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NorrELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 4, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: “In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
‘$318,500; ” 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
motion puts in funds only for the con- 
struction of a line from Clark Hill Dam 
to Greenwood, S. C. It leaves out the 
money put in by the Senate for a survey 
from Buggs Island Dam to Kingston, 
N. C. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. It removes any provi- 
sion or any funds for either survey or 
construction of the line from Buggs 
Island? 

Mr. NORRELL. It does. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, in the year 1933 a 
great engineer, Mr. Dan T. Duncan, sur- 
veyed the site and conceived the idea of 
building a dam and hydroelectric project 
on the Saluda River near Ninety Six, S. 
C., in Greenwood County. This idea ap- 
pealed to the leading citizens of Green- 
wood County. On November 16, 1933, 
Greenwood County applied to the Pub- 
lic Works Administration for a loan and 
grant to construct this hydroelectric 
system. It was approved June 19, 1934, 

Duke Power Co., however, filed an in- 
junction in the Federal court against 
the construction of this dam in Novem- 
ber 1934. From that time until January 
1938, Duke Power Co. prevented the con- 
struction of this dam. The case was 
fought through the district court, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
and finally reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States. That Court ruled 
in favor of the Federal Government’s 
constitutional right to make this loan 
and grant to construct the dam in Green- 
wood County. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the Re- 
publican Members of this House that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
that time was one of your great lead- 
ers, Charles Evans Hughes. Some other 
famous members of that renowned Court 
were Van Devanter, Brandeis and Harlan 
F. Stone. Greenwood County was ably 
represented during this period of litiga- 
tion by the Honorable Jerome Frank, 
the present Justice of the Supreme Court 
Stanley Reed, State Senator W. H. Nich- 
olson, from Greenwood County, and the 
late E. I. Davis. 

Had Greenwood County been per- 
mitted to go ahead and begin the con- 
struction of this dam when it was first 
approved in 1934, we would have saved 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. When con- 
struction was finally begun, in 1938, all 
construction costs had risen considerably 
since 1934. 

The Greenwood system began oper- 
ation during August 1940 and has fur- 
nished power for the rural areas of 
Greenwood, Laurens, Newberry and Ab- 
beville Counties. Greenwood, Laurens, 
Ninety Six and Abbeville municipalities 
also have received power from the sys- 
tem. REA’s municipals and industry 
saved approximately 20 percent when 
they started using Greenwood County 
power. Over a 10-year period this has 
meant a saving of approximately $500,- 
000 in power bills to the people of that 
area. Duke Power Co. also decreased 
its rates in 1938 and 1939, during the 
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period of the construction of this dam, 
and made this savings to the people 
much more pronounced. 

At the very beginning, or during Au- 
gust 1938, Greenwood County requested 
terms and conditions under which Duke 
Power Co. would sell Greenwood County 
a 10,000-kilowatt stand-by connection 
and received a reply that a service of this 
character was not furnished. Two years 
later, in May 1940, Greenwood attempted 
to make arrangements with Duke to use 
their existing facilities between New- 
berry, Parr Shoals, and Lake Murray for 
interchange of power and to avoid a dup- 
lication of existing lines. Duke’s answer 
to this was: “Our transmission facilities 
were constructed, and are operated, 
solely for the purpose of meeting the 
demands of our system in transmission of 
our power from the points of generation 
to the points of consumption.” Times 
have certainly changed. In 1951, Duke's 
officials appeared before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee and offered 
to transmit power to Greenwood from 
Clark Hill over a line they would con- 
struct without even approaching Green- 
wood County representatives. 

Back during 1947, Greenwood tried to 
get a connection with Duke to relieve a 
serious power shortage in the Abbeville 
area. Duke claimed a shortage of gen- 
eration on their system so Greenwood 
made arrangements with South Carolina 
Electric & Gas Co. for the generation of 
this power. Duke could not deliver this 
power due to overloading of their trans- 
formers. Abbeville Mills was forced to 
search the Nation for transformers and 
finally made arrangements with the War 
Department for transformers in Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Two of these transformers 
were shipped from Alabama to South 
Carolina but were never used and Duke’s 
existing transformers furnished this 
power very easily. The amount of power 
involved was 3,000 to 3,500 kilowatts. 

Greenwood County has been forced to 
operate as an isolated system without 
the advantages of an interconnection 
with a utility. The Greenwood Power 
Commission, which is the managing 
board, has been interested in Clark Hill 
since its inception and filed its applica- 
tion for Clark Hill power with the Sec- 
retary of Interior January 14, 1948. On 
April 20, 1951, the commission entered 
into a' contract with the Southeastern 
Power Administration. This contract 
was approved by the Secretary of In- 
terior May 16, 1951. In this contract 
the Government agreed to deliver power 
and energy to the commission at a sub- 
station constructed by the Government 
in the vicinity of Greenwood, S. C. 

The Commission, having been assured 
of Clark Hill power and energy, set aside 
its steam plant and transmission expan- 
sion program. We have relied on the 
Government carrying out its contract 
and are still depending on the Govern- 
ment to fulfill its contract for the deliv- 
ery of power. Failure of the Govern- 
ment to fulfill this contract with Green- 
wood County will cost Greenwood thou- 
sands of dollars if it has to start on a 
program today which otherwise would 
have been started over a year ago. The 
problem of power supply is a long-range 
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program with generating equipment de- 
liveries running 3 years after an order 
is placed. If Greenwood had not been 
assured that the Government was going 
to build a line to Greenwood, it is need- 
less to say that Greenwood would have 
most of the materials for a line to Clark 
Hill purchased and today would have a 
definite construction program underway. 

The fact that Duke Power Co. officials 
offered to build a line to Clark Hill when 
they appeared before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee is evidence 
enough that the line will not be a dupli- 
cation. Today there is a load of 50,000 
kilowatts in the Greenwood area, Green- 
wood's contract for 5,000 kilowatts is 
misleading unless the contract is fully 
understood. Greenwood has the right 
to increase this amount and will have an 
initial installation which will transmit 
30,000 kilowatts of power to the area. 
Add to this the interchange benefits and 
it is easily understood that the people of 
Greenwood will have for the first time 
what they have been unable to get from 
Duke Power Co. the past 12 years. 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the entire length of the trans- 
mission line is entirely within the dis- 
trict it is my honor to represent. This 
line will pass near my home at Route 1, 
Greenwood, S. C. I would like to say to 
the gentlemen of this House that I would 
not fight some project in your district 
which the people in your district desired 
and needed, I have not worked in this 
House for the construction of lines in 
your district when you wanted them 
eliminated. I am only asking similar 
treatment for the people of my district 
who need this connecting link with the 
great dam at Clark Hill. 

Gentlemen of the House, let me di- 
gress at this point to say that Iam proud 
of my little part in the fight for Clark 
Hill. It will mean much to the people 
of South Carolina and Georgia. It will 
contribute greatly to our national de- 
fense effort. Let me say here that the 
people in the Savannah River Valley 
shall ever be grateful to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, the 
Honorable PAUL Brown, for his great 
part in the winning battle for Clark Hill. 
Having been on the scene a’ that time, 
I attribute the successful fight for that 
great project more to PAUL Brown, of 
Georgia, than any other American. Mr. 
Brown is with me in this fight to pro- 
test the interests of the people who can- 
not protect themselves in any other way 
than through their duly elected Repre- 
sentatives. I wish to thank this fine 
committee and these conferees for seeing 
fit to honor the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration’s contract with the Green- 
wood Power Commission. They have 
kept the faith and have upheld the peo- 
ple’s confidence in their Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be derelict in my 
responsibility to this occasion if I did 
not pay tribute to the members of the 
Greenwood Power Commission. I am 
proud of my part in bringing the Green- 
wood Power Commission into being. I 


was a member of the State legislature - 


that created this commission. I have 
not been disappointed in their discharge 
of duty. They have been a tribute to 
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local government and the people's abil- 
ity to manage their own affairs at the 
local level. I had a part in naming the 
present membership of that commission. 
They are men who believe in free enter- 
prise, who believe in individual Ameri- 
canism. They believe that one of the 
best ways to fight socialism and com- 
munism is to give the common people a 
chance; to give them reasonable power 
rates so that they can maintain them- 
selves and their families on the old 
homesteads. Such projects as the 
Greenwood hydroelectric system have 
encouraged our farmers to remain on 
the land where they are independent, 
self-reliant, and the very opposite of 
socialism. False prophets cry out that 
this transmission line is a socialistic 
trend. The opposite is true. This will 
help the farmers, municipalities, and lit- 
tle industries of Greenwood, Laurens, 
Abbeville, and Newberry Counties have 
power at rates that will help keep them 
free and independent. 

Mr. Speaker, if I were an artist or a 
cartoonist today I could take you back to 
the times when the children of rural 


Greenwood County were studying their 


lessons by the light of a smokey kerosene 
lamp or by the dim light of a candle 
or a pine knot in the fireplace. I re- 
mind you today that in rural America, 
before REA, there were no deep freezes, 
no refrigerators, no electric milking ma- 
chines, no poultry houses lighted up at 
night, no electric pumps in the wells and 
no electricity generally on the average 
American farm, Imagine during the 
present heat wave in Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
the health hazard of no fresh milk for 
the little children of the deep South and 
the Middle West. 

Before the coming of REA only a small 
percentage of my rural farmers had elec- 
tricity. Now 95 percent of the rural 
people in Greenwood County have elec- 
tricity at reasonable rates. All I am 
asking this morning is that this House 
allow the Government to keep the faith 
of its contract with the Greenwood Power 
Commission. I hope the House will 
adopt this amendment and this confer- 
ence report which will greatly benefit 
the people in my home district in the 
great State of South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 2, line 13, 
insert the following: “The sum of $1,758,400, 
the unobligated portion of the $1,850,000 ap- 


-~ propriation contained in chapter V of the 


Second Supplemental Appropriation Act. 
1951 (Public Law 911, 8ist Cong.), under the 
heading “Department of the Interior, South- 
eastern Power Administration, Construc- 
tion”, is hereby rescinded and shall be car- 
ried to the surplus fund and covered into 
the Treasury immediately upon the approval 
of this act.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NorreLL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 5, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 

“The unobligated portion of the $1,850,000 
appropriation contained in chapter V of the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951 (Public Law 911, 81st Cong.), under the 
heading ‘Department of the Interior, South- 
eastern Power Administration, Construc- 
tion’, is hereby rescinded and shall be car- 
ried to the surplus fund and covered into 
the Treasury immediately upon the approval 
of this act.” 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 8: Page 3, line 25, 
after “area”, insert: Provided, That the fol- 
lowing paragraph under the heading ‘Office 
of the Secretary, Continuing Fund, Power 
Transmission Facilities’, in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1950 (Public 
Law 350, 81st Cong.), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

- “ ‘CONTINUING FUND 


Continuing Fund, Power Transmission 
Facilities: All receipts from the transmission 
and sale of electric power and energy under 
the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of December 22, 1944 (16 U. S. OC. 
825s), generated or purchased in the south- 
western power area, shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscella- 
neous receipts, except that the Treasury 
shall set up and maintain from such receipts 
a continuing fund of $300,000, including the 
sum of $100,000 in the continuing fund es- 
tablished under the Administrator of the 
Southwestern Power Administration in the 
First Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1944 (57 Stat. 621), which shall 
be transferred to the fund hereby estab- 
lished: and said fund of $300,000 shall be 
placed to the credit of the Secretary and shall 
be subject to check by him to defray emer- 
gency expenses necessary to insure continuity 
of electric service and continuous operation 
of the facilities’.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NoRRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 8, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert: Provided, That the paragraph under 
the heading “Office of the Secretary, Continu- 
ing Fund, Power Transmission Facilities,” 
in the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1950 (Public Law 350, 81st Cong.), is 
hereby amended by adding at the end there- 
of, before the final period ‘: Provided, That 
expenditures from this fund to cover such 
costs in connection with the purchase of 
electric power and energy and rentals for the 
use of facilities are to be made only in such 
amounts as may be approved annually in 
appropriation acts and for the fiscal year 
1952 such expenditures may be made not 
in excess of $250,000’.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1014: Page 5, line 
9. after “granted”, insert: Provided, That 
$250,000 of the amount appropriated herein 
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shall be available for purchase of electric 
power and energy and for leasing of trans- 
mission lines and related facilities of others.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 6, line 1, 


“TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FACILITIES, DENISON DAM 
PROJECT : 

“The jurisdiction and control of the Deni- 
son-Payne 132-kilovolt transmission line is 
hereby vested in the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the interdepartmental accounts 
shall be adjusted accordingly.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NORRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 14, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: At the end 
of the last line thereof, before the final 
period, insert “without transfer of funds.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 24: Page 9, line 1, 
insert: 
“CONSTRUCTION 


“For construction of access roads on the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad and 
reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands; acquisition of rights-of-way and of 
existing connecting roads adjacent to such 
lands; to remain available until expended, 
$995,000, of which not to exceed $45,000 shall 
be available for personal services: Provided, 
That the amount appropriated herein for 
road construction shall be transferred to the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NorRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 24, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum of “$995,000” named in 
said amendment insert “$700,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment, d 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: On page 14, 
line 8, after “reservations”, insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used 
for construction or repair of the Tongue 
River Indian Reservation electric line, Mon- 
tana, but the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to enter into a reimbursable contract with 
the Tongue River Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Montana, with respect to maintenance, 
operation, and subsequent transfer of own- 
ership of said line.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NorRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 40, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: At the end 
of the last line thereof insert “and the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs may accept payment 
for such line in the form of credit on elec- 
tric bills.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 57: Page 19, line 16, 
after “facilities”, insert the following: “and 
including a payment to the Grand Coulee 
School District, Washington, for school facili- 
ties, proportionate to the payment made to 
the Coulee Dam District, Washington, in fis- 
cal 1951, based on relative enrollment of 
dependents of Bureau of Reclamation and 
contractor employees.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NoRRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 57, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert 
“and including a final payment of not to ex- 
ceed $282,275 to the Grand Coulee School 
District, Washington, to be made for school 
facilities, in accordance with the agreement 
between the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Grand Coulee School District, based on en- 
rollment of dependents of Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and contractor employees, such 
payment to constitute full and final discharge 
of all Federal responsibility arising out of en- 
rollment of dependents of employees of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and its contractors.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 83: Page 27, line 14, 
after “United States”, insert the following: 
“shall be repayable by said district to the 
United States unless said district shall be 
judicially determined to be not liable there- 
for.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NoRRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “shall be repayable by said district to 
the United States unless said district shall 
be judicially determined by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to be not Mable therefor.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 124: On page 45, 
line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 109. Transfers to the Department of 
the Interior pursuant to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 of 
property, other than real, excess to the needs 
of Federal agencies may be made at the re- 
quest of the Secretary without reimburse- 
ment or transfer of funds when required by 
the Department for operations conducted in 
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the Territories and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NorrRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 124, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert: 

“Sec. 109. Transfers to the Department of 
the Interior pursuant to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 of 
property, other than real, excess to the needs 
of the Navy Department may be made during 
the current fiscal year at the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior without reimburse- 
ment or transfer of funds when required by 
the Interior Department for operations con- 
ducted in the administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands and Ameri- 
can Samoa.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record at that point where amend- 
ment No. 4 was under discussion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is no quo- 
rum present. Some of us want to be 
heard on this and we have not been 
treated fairly. 

Mr. NORRELL. Why, I would be glad 
to yield time to the gentleman. May 
I say, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
not made any request of me for time 
at all, 

Mr. RANKIN. I certainly have been 
standing here all the time seeking rec- 
ognition. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1952 


Mr.WHITTEN. Mr.Speaker,I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3973) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
follow: 


į CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 886) 

¿ The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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3973) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 13, 32, 43 and 66. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 23, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 33, 34, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
51, 52, 56, 57, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64 and 70, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert $4,750,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 

recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,150,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$50,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,428,708"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,250,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$1,475,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 87,250, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,650,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,600,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$27,322,025”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$13,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 875,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$125,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$235,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$260,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$256,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 827,825,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$850,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,025,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $575,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $550,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment insert: 1 

“Sec. 409. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any incum- 
bent appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1951: Provided, 
That this inhibition shall not apply— 

„(a) to not to exceed 25 per centum of 
all vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the de- 
partment; 

(o) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
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by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

“(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 

“(e) to meat inspectors; 

“(f) to field employees of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and Production and Mar- 
keting Administration who provide conser- 
vation assistance to farmers and ranchers; 

“(g) to field operating and research em- 
ployees engaged in work of county offices and 
other field locations; 

“(h) to employees of the crop and live- 
stock reporting service: 


Provided further, That with the exception 
of the agencies and functions listed in (a) to 
(h) above, not more than 90 per centum of 
the amounts shown in the budget estimates 
for personal services shall be available for 
such purpose: Provided further, That when 
the total number of personnel subject to this 
section has been reduced to 90 per centum 
of the total provided for in the budget esti- 
mates for 1952, this section may cease to 
apply: Provided further, That in addition to 
the funds otherwise allowed under this sec- 
tion, the following agencies shall be allowed 
additional sums for personnel as follows: 
Commodity Exchange Authority, %58,928; 
Extension Service, salaries and expenses, $31,- 
327; Office of the Secretary, $32,832; Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, $26,946.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“Src. 411. Except for the car officially as- 
signed to the Secretary of Agriculture, no 
part of any appropriation contained in this 
Act shall b2 used to pay the compensation 
of any civilian employee of the Government 
whose principal duties consist of acting as 
chauffeur of any Government-ovned pas- 
senger motor vehicle (other than a bus or 
ambulance), unless such appropriation is 
specifically authorized to be used for pay- 
ing the compensation of employees perform- 
ing such duties.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“Sec. 412. No part of the money appropri- 
ated for the Department of Agriculture by 
this Act or made available for expenditure 
by any corporation by this Act which is in 
excess of 75 per centum of the amount re- 
quired to pay the compensation of all per- 
sons the budget estimates for personal serv- 
ices heretofore submitted to the Congress for 
the fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be 
employed by the Department of Agriculture 
or by such corporation, respectively, during 
such fiscal year in the performance of— 

“(1) functions performed by a person des- 
ignated as an information specialist, infor- 
mation and editorial specialist, publications 
and information coordinator, press relations 
officer or counsel, photographer, radio ex- 
pert, television expert, motion-picture ex- 
pert, or publicity expert, or designated by 
any similar title, or 

“(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, edit- 
ing, typing, duplicating, or disseminating 
public information publications or releases, 
radio or television scripts, magazine articles, 
photographs, motion pictures, and similar 
material, 
shall be available to pay the compensation 
of persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) or (2): Provided, That this 
section shall not apply to personnel engaged 
in the preparation and distribution of tech- 
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nical agricultural publications and farmers 
bulletins, and the Agriculture Yearbook, the 


tion and broadcasting of the ‘Farm and 
Home Hour’ and similar radio programs, and 
other word required to carry out the duties 
and responsibilities of the Department im- 
posed by law other than work intended pri- 
marily for press, radio and television serv- 
ices, and popular publications.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 21, 30, 42, 
60 and 67. 

Jaum L. WHITTEN, 
WILLIAM G. STIGLER, 
JoR B. Bates, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 


R. B. WIcGLEswortH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

KENNETH S. WHERRY, 

HOMER FERGUSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3973) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Research and Marketing Act 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $4,750,000, 
instead of $4,700,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,850,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Amendment No. 2: Economic investiga- 
tions: Appropriates $2,150,000, instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,250,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Crop and livestock es- 
timates: Appropriates $2,848,304 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $2,850,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Administration 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $541,440 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $560,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 5: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing for the altera- 
tion of a building at Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts, at a cost not to exceed $7,500. 
Research on Agricultural Problems of Alaska 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $250,000 
as proposed by the House, instead of $261,550 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Experiment Stations 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8: Payments to 
States, etc.: Authorizes $50,000 for research 
in Alaska, instead of $37,500 as proposed by 
the House and $52,500 as proposed by the 
Senate, and appropriates a total of $12,428,- 
708, instead of $12,416,208 as proposed by the 
House and $12,431,208 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 9; Salaries and expenses; 
Appropriates $367,090 as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $390,000 as proposed by 
the House. 
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Bureau of Animal Industry 


Amendment No. 10: Animal research: Ap- 
propriates $3,250,000, instead of $3,200,700 as 
proposed by the House and $3,320,700 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The $49,300 authorized 
above the amount proposed by the House is 
to be used for research on infectious and 
noninfectious diseases. 

Amendment No. 11: Animal disease con- 
trol and eradication: Appropriates $7,731,022 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $7,750,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 12: Marketing agreements, 
hog cholera virus and serum: Appropriates 
$47,906 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$49,300 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 13: Meat inspection: Re- 
stores language proposed by the House which 
permits reimbursement for meat-inspection 
work required beyond that which can be met 
from appropriated funds. 

Bureau of Dairy Industry 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $1,475,- 
000, instead of $1,450,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,491,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The conferees are in agreement that the 
dairy work at Mandan, North Dakota, and 
Woodward, Oklahoma should be continued 
within the funds provided. 


Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
i chemistry 


Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $7,250,- 
000, instead of $7,200,000 as proposed by the 
House and $7,300,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering 

Amendments Nos. 16 and 17: Plant, soil, 
and engineering research: Ap- 
propriate $10,589,730 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $10,351,400 as proposed by the 
House and authorize construction of a labo- 
ratory at Orlando, Florida. The additional 
funds provide 39,000 for onion research work 
and $40,000 for research on wheat mosaic. 
The $275,000 authorized for the laboratory at 
Orlando represents the full Federal contribu- 
tion for the construction of this facility and 
not necessarily the full cost. 

Amendment No. 18: National Arboretum: 
Appropriates $136,920 as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $148,600 as proposed by 
the House. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Amendment No. 19: Insect investigations: 
Appropriates $3,650,000, instead of $3,525,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,797,725 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase ap- 
proved includes $75,000 for research on the 
green bug, oak wilt, and the screw worm, and 
$50,000 for research on the wheat stem fiy 
and Japanese beetle. 

Amendment No. 20: Insect and plant-dis- 
ease control: Appropriates $4,600,000, in- 
stead of $4,500,000 as proposed by the House 
and $4,716,062 as proposed by the Senate, 

Control of forest pests 

Amendment No. 21: Forest Pest Control 

Act: Reported in disagreement, 
Forest service 


Amendment No. 22: National forest pro- 
tection and management: Appropriates $27,- 
$22,025, instead of $27,122,025, as proposed 
by the House and $27,522,025 as proposed by 
the Senate. ; 

Amendment No, 23: Forest research: Ap- 
propriates $5,108,603 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $5,220,500 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 24: Forest development 
roads and trails: Appropriates $13,000,000, 
instead of $11,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $14,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. In the opinion of the conferees 
expenditures for new timber access roads 
should be made from receipts from timber 
sales in such a manner that local contribu- 
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tions can be obtained from their timber re- 
ceipts. It is hoped that legislation can be 
enacted during the coming year to make this 
possible. i 

Amendment No. 25: Acquisition of lands, 
Weeks Act: Appropriates $75,000, instead of 
$50,000 as proposed by the House and $100,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 26: Acquisition of lands, 
Superior National Forest: Appropriates $125,- 
000, instead of $100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $150,000 as proposed by the 
Senaie. 

Amendments Nos. 27, 28, and 29: Acquisi- 
tion of lands, Special Acts: Appropriate $141,- 
680 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$142,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 30: Cooperative Range 
Improvements: Reported in disagreement. 

Flood control 


Amendments Nos. 31 and 32: Appropriate 
$6,372,800 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $6,112,800 as proposed by the House, and 
eliminate language inserted by the Senate 
to authorize funds for surveys of the water- 
sheds of the Big Nemaha River, Little Nemaha 
River, and Weeping Water Creek in Nebraska. 
Even though this language is stricken, the 
conferees expect the Department to give this 
matter special attention in connection with 
special studies being made in the Missouri 
Basin area. It is expected that special at- 
tention will be given to projects where work 
is in process but has heretofore been delayed. 

Soil conservation service 

Amendment No. 33; Salaries and expenses: 
Strikes out a provision in the House bill lim- 
iting expenditures in the Everglades Region 
in Florida, 

Amendment No. 34: Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $53,474,991 as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $54,278,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 35: Water conservation 
and utilization projects: Appropriates $225,- 
500, instead of $185,500 as proposed by the 
House and $285,500 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Production and marketing administration 

Amendments Nos. 36 and 37: Conserva- 
tion and use of agricultural land resources: 
Appropriates $260,000,000, instead of $256,- 
500,000 as proposed by the House and $280,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate, and au- 
thorizes a program for mext year of $256,- 
500,000, instead of $225,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $280,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. These amounts have been 
agreed to by the conferees with the under- 
standing that the program for the 1952 crop 
year will be reduced by the amount by which 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 
may be inadequate to meet commitments 
under the 1951 crop year program. 

Amendment No. 38: Conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources: Substitutes 
perfecting language relative to authority for 
transfer of 5 per cent of agriculture con- 
servation funds to the Soil Conservation 
Service, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 39 and 40: Agricultural 
production programs: Appropriate $10,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$8,300,000 as proposed by the House, of which 
$2,800,000 may be transferred for adminis- 
trative expenses as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 41: National school lunch 
program: Appropriates $83,367,491 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $83,500,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 42: Marketing Services: 
Reported in disagreement, 

Commodity Exchange Authority 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $650,000 
as proposed by the House, instead of $591,- 
072 as proposed by the Senate, 
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Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $7,949,- 
911 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$8,000,000 as proposed by the House. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


Amendments Nos. 45, 46, and 47: Loan au- 
thorizations: Reduce the contingency fund 
of $100,000,000 for rural electrification au- 
thorized by the House to $75,000,900, and 
provide a contingency fund of $25,000,000 
for the rural telephone program as proposed 
by the Senate. 


Farmers Home Administration 


Amendments Nos. 48 and 49: Loan au- 
thorizations: Authorize $110,000,000 for pro- 
duction and subsistence loans as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $100,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and $5,000,000 for water 
facilities loans as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $4,250,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 50: Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $27,825,000, instead of $27,500,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $28,150,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 


Farm Credit Administration 


Amendments Nos, 51 and 52: Authorize 
$2,725,000 as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $2,625,000 as proposed by the House, 
and appropriate $400,000 for research and 
technical assistance to farmers’ cooperatives 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $300,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 


Extension service 


Amendment No. 53: Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $850,000, instead of $880,000 as 
proposed by the House and $818,673 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $2,025,- 
000, instead of $2,082,200 as proposed by the 
House and $1,992,168 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $575,000, 


instead of $600,000 as proposed by the House 
and $548,054 as proposed by the Senate. 


Office of Information 
Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $1,215,- 


268 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,271,000 as proposed by the House. 


Library 
Amendment No. 57: Appropriates $641,237 


as proposed by the Senate, instead of $700,000 
as proposed by the House, 


Research on strategic and critical agricul- 
tural materials 

Amendment No. 58: Appropriates $550,000, 
instead of $450,000 as proposed by the House 
and $650,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

International wheat agreement 

Amendment No. 59: Appropriates $76,808,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees are unanimously agreed that this item 
is more closely connected with our foreign 
policy than with activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and, accordingly, feel 
that it is not properly located in this appro- 
priation bill. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 

Amendment No. 60: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 61—Sec. 401: Authorizes 
the purchase of 350 passenger motor vehicles 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 497 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 62: Eliminates, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, a provision carried in 
the House bill with reference to the payment 
of differentials to employees in the territories 
and possessions of the United States. 
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Amendments Nos. 63 and 64: 
tion numbers. 

Amendments Nos. 65 and 66—Section 409: 
Restore language contained in the House bill 
with certain perfecting* amendments and 
eliminate substitute language inserted by 
the Senate. The final provision agreed to, 
which is a revised version of the Jensen 
amendment reduce personnel and personal 
services funds by ten per cent, with certain 
exceptions agreed upon by the conferees. 
All savings resulting from the operation of 
this provision shall be deposited into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. In mak- 
ing reductions required under this section, 
attention should be given to maintaining 


Correct sec- 


average grades and salaries throughout the: 


Department at a reasonably constant level. 

Amendment No. 67—Section 410: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 68—Section 411: Inserts 
language proposed by the Senate prohibiting 
the payment of compensation to any civilian 
employee of the Government whose principal 
duties consist of acting as chauffeur of any 
Government-owned passenger motor vehicle. 

Amendment No. 69—Section 412: Inserts 
language proposed by the Senate to limit the 
payment of compensation to persons engaged 
in information activities to 75 percent of the 
1952 budget estimates, as amended by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 70: 
number. 


Corrects section 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
WILLIAM G. STIGLER, 

Joe B. BATES, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

WALT HORAN, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTEN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the statement). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
ae of the statement be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees have agreed 
with the Senate on all matters with one 
exception which is brought back here in 
actual disagreement. 

The House bill carried approximately 
$717,000,000. The Senate had to add to 
that in view of the fact of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement coming up, but 
on a comparative figure the Senate fig- 
ures amounted to approximately $750,- 
000,000. The conference report agrees 
to approximately $725,000,000 which, on 
a comparative basis, as I have stated, 
is about $8,000,000 more than the bill 
which passed the House and about $25,- 
000,000 less than that as it passed the 
Senate to which, of course, must be 
added the funds for the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

I call attention to the fact that as the 
bill passed the House it was less than 
50 percent of what the appropriation was 
for 1940. Your conference committee 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
have consistently reduced these appro- 
priations. 

We have reached some compromise 
with regard to the PMA program. In 
this report we have authorized a program 
for next year of $256,500,000 which is 
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about $23,500,000 below the Senate figure, 
although somewhat higher than the 
House figure. We provide in appropria- 
tions $260,000,000 which is $20,000,000 be- 
low the Senate figures. 

We have tried to provide for range 
improvements by language which in 
effect is to pay for such from receipts 

We have seen to it that with certain 
listed exceptions, 10 percent of all the 
money set out in the bill for personnel is 
no longer available. We have retained 
the features of the Jensen amendment as 
it was originally written, with the further 
provision, which, in my judgment, makes 
it workable. That is, within the 90 per- 
cent that is available they can shift per- 
sonnel around within the department so 
as to actually meet its need within the 
personnel available. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this occasion to 
inform the House that the gentleman 
from Mississippi has been very helpful 
in working out a good compromise on 
the Jensen-Ferguson proposition. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi a question for the purpose of 
the Record, I refer to that part of the 
report having to do with the Parma, 
Idaho, onion research item, which is a 
vry small item, but I notice that the 
words “Parma, Idaho,” are not in the re- 
port. It is my understanding that it 
is the intention of the confcrees that 
that particular item of $9,000 be ex- 
pended at that particular station; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. We 
thought that making an especial allow- 
ance to special locations is not good 
practice, but since this work is centered 
there it is intended to be spent there. 
It was thoroughly understood that is 
where the money would be expended. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. One fur- 
ther comment. I was very much pleased 
that the conferees agreed to my sug- 
gestion that we recede to the Senate po- 
sition on amendments numbered 51 and 
52, which affect largely research and 
technical assistance given to farmers’ 
cooperatives. As the House will recall 
at the time the bill was up on the floor 
for consideration, I stated that in my 
opinion, we on the House side made an 
unwise cut in that particular item; in 
fact, we sliced it by about 40 percent. 
This restoration of $100,000 by the Sen- 
ate, to which the House conferees agreed 
at my urging, will enable the worth- 
while projects in cooperative research to 
be carried out. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Will the gentleman 
tell us what the conference agreed on 
with respect to amendment No. 30? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In effect what we 
tried to do was to say that the money 
is available for this purpose, but it 
amounts to making it available from 
receipts in that enough of the receipts 
that would otherwise be due to the coun- 
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ties and States would be retained to pay 
their fourth. So it amounts to carrying 
on the policy which the Department has 
done in the past without authority. Now, 
that was my own position in that matter 
and we have tried to work it out where 
the Department can carry on the work 
with the local areas meeting one-fourth 
of the cost from receipts due such area. 

Mr. GRANGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I am grati- 
fied to note that the committee of con- 
ference on this bill has accepted the 
items inserted by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations dealing with research 
on diseases and insect pests affecting 
wheat. I am referring particularly to 
the item of $40,000 to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry for research on wheat 
mosaic disease and $40,000 to the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for 
research on greenbugs. 

These research items are of great in- 
terest and importance to wheat grow- 
ers everywhere and particularly those in 
the hard winter wheat section of the 
Southwest where disease and insect 
damage have materially contributed to 
sharp reductions in- wheat production 
both in 1950 and 1951. It is not con- 
tended that all of this loss was directly 
due to greenbugs and wheat mosaic, but 
these were important contributing fac- 
tors, and it is imperative that a program 
of research dealing with these subjects 
be begun and carried out for such period 
as may be necessary. 

I desire to call to the attention of the 
House the following figures which show 
the great decline in wheat production 
which has taken place in the Southwest 
hard winter wheat area: 


Wheat producers do not expect the 
Federal Government to carry the entire 
burden of research on these matters, 
The State of Kansas has greatly expand- 
ed its research program on wheat and 
cereal diseases and pests. Other States 
in the area have done likewise. Private 
commercial organizations such as rail- 
roads and farm machinery companies 
which have a direct interest in the 
volume of wheat production are expect- 
ed to make important contributions for 
research. The National Association of 
Wheat Growers and the various State 
organizations of wheat growers are tak- 
ing an active part in securing adequate 
funds for research, as is the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association. Farm 
organizations in the States affected, such 
as the Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, and the Farmers Union are in- 
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terested, and commercial and industrial 
organizations such as the Western Kan- 
sas Development Association and local 
chambers of commerce are doing much 
in developing interest in research. How- 
ever no matter how much may be un- 
dertaken at the State and local levels, it 
is important and necessary that the 
vast resources of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Agricultural Research 
Administration be enlisted in this re- 
search program, not only because of the 
work which will be done by the able 
scientists in the Agricultural Research 
Administration, but in order to make this 
a truly national research program. 

It is important also to emphasize that 
a program of this kind must be a con- 
tinuing one and that research takes time 
and patience. We cannot expect im- 
mediate and early results from any re- 
search program. 

Iam sure that the wheat producers of 
this country join me in thanking Sen- 
ator Russeit, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the other members of the 
subcommittee for inserting these items 
in the bill, and the able chairman of the 
House committee, Jung WHITTEN, and 
the other conferees from the House for 
accepting these items in conference. 

At this point, pursuant to permission 
given me by the House, I desire to sub- 
mit some extracts from the statement 
which I made on this subject before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
on July 13, 1951: 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity which you have given me to ap- 
pear before the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations for the purpose of urg- 
ing consideration of an increase in appro- 
priations dealing with research on diseases 
and insect pests affecting wheat. I am ap- 
pearing at this time because the 1951 wheat 
crop has suffered heavy damage from insect 
pests, particularly greenbugs, cutworms, and 
brown mites, and from the mosaic disease. 
The territory affected this year embraces the 
entire Southwest wheat-growing area com- 
prising six States, and I understand that 
there have been losses in other States. This 
matter was not presented to the House Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropriations 
for the reason that at the time its hearings 
were held, the great damage to this year’s 
crop had not become apparent. 

On May 9, after it had become clear that 
tremendous injury had been done to this 
year’s crop, this committee heard a group 
representing agricultural colleges, organiza- 
tions of wheat producers, and others on the 
subject of increased appropriations for re- 
search on the problems of wheat diseases and 
insect infestation including not only the 
matters which I have mentioned but re- 
search in connection with new races of rust, 

ly 15B, which have attacked strains 
of wheat hitherto resistant to other types of 
rust. I wish to endorse the research pro- 
gram which was presented to the subcom- 
mittee at that time. 

It is impossible to say at this time the 
aggregate losses which have been suffered 
by the 1951 wheat crop due to insect pests 
and mosaic disease. This is due in part to 
the fact that in some cases these have not 
been direct causes of all of the losses but 
have been contributory causes. For in- 
stance, much wheat in western Kansas was 
winter-killed, but undoubtedly the fact that 
the plant was weakened by disease and in- 
sect infestation materially contributed to 
the winter kill. I do want to call attention 


to the fact that the wheat crop in the States 
directly affected by these pests and disease 
is materially below the 10-year average. 

The wheat crop of this country has had 
an annual value of more than $2,000,000,000. 
It is grown on a large percentage of the farms 
in this country. Other industries such as 
milling and transportation are closely tied 
in with it. If any crop can be called basic, 
it is wheat. 

The amount which has been spent in this 
country on wheat research by the Federal 
Government has been and is very small. I 
believe the time has come when we must 
provide additional funds for this purpose. It 
is not necessary that all of such additional 
funds be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The State of Kansas has increased 
its appropriations for this purpose. I under- 
stand other States have done likewise. Some 
funds are available from private sources. I 
do not want to urge that any funds be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Agriculture 
for research on these matters in excess of 
what the scientists in the Department of 
Agriculture say can be used effectively. I 
have discussed this question with those in 
the Department who are most familiar with 
this problem both in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and in the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. In response to my 
inquiries they advise that the most important 
thing to be considered in a program of this 
kind is continued and sustained research 
over a period of years. They state in re- 
sponse to my inquiries that if they had avail- 
able in the Bureau of Plant Industry from 
$30,000 to $50,000 per year for the next 10 
years, it would be possible by working with 
the States and private agencies to carry out 
a program of research in the pathology and 
economic phases of mosaic disease of which 
very little is known at the present time; and 
that if $50,000 per year were made available 
to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine a very good research program on 
brown mite, cutworms, and greenbugs could 
be carried out in connection with the States 
and interested private agencies. 

I believe if these funds are made avail- 
able over such period of time as may be 
necessary, they will be returned a thousand- 
fold in the prevention of future disastrous 
losses due to these infestations. That has 
been our in all types of agricul- 
tural research. I know of no funds expended 
by the Federal Government which have 
brought in greater returns in added wealth 
and in the well-being of our people. 

I have not included in my figures an 
amount to cover research in connection with 
the new rust, 15B. This matter has been 
adequately presented, however, and I wish 
to urge the appropriation of whatever 
amounts can be used by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in meeting that situation and in 
continued research on the problem of de- 
veloping rust-resistant varieties of wheat and 
eliminating sources of rust. 

In view of the fact that there may be con- 
tained in this appropriation bill provisions 
which limit the amount of funds available 
for personal services, I would like to sug- 
gest that the following language be incor- 
porated in the measure so as to make certain 
that the amounts appropriated may all be 


used for this necessary and emergency 
situation. This language is as follows: 
“Including not to exceed dollars for 


additional research on wheat disease which 
is not subject to limitations in this act relat- 
ing to the amounts available for personal 
service,” and with similar provisions relating 
to the additional appropriation for insect 
pests. 

Let me again say that I sincerely appre- 
ciate this opportunity of presenting this 
serious situation to the subcommittee. 


(Mr. Hope asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 
SOCIAL SECURITY FOR OUR ELDERLY CITIZENS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions, I have called the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to Discharge Peti- 
tion 4 on the Speaker's desk which has 
for its purpose to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of 
H. R. 2678 which will bring up for con- 
sideration on the floor this bill, as well 
as the companion bill, H. R. 2679, in- 
troduced by my colleague from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

It is of vital importance to the wel- 
fare of the elderly people of America 
that this legislation be considered and 
passed at an early date. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of old folks who 
are in dire need. Many of them are 
wasting away from malnutrition. We 
have recently passed appropriation bills 
which before we are through will ap- 
proach $100,000,000,000 but nothing for 
the old folks of America. The bill we 
are now considering calls for the ex- 
penditure of almost $8,000,000,000 for 
foreign aid. 

I asked the Federal Security Agency 
to supply me with statistics showing 
the number of persons in the United 
States 60 years of age and over and 
information as to their sources of in- 
come, if any, and the amount thereof. 
This information is most enlightening 
and should have the careful considera- 
tion of every Member of Congress. I 
will include the correspondence in these 
remarks but I call attention especially 
to the following information. It is esti- 
mated that the number of persons 65 
years of age and over receiving income 
from social insurance and related pro- 
grams and from old-age assistance is 
in the neighborhood of five and one- 
half to six million, and that 12,300,000 
persons 65 years and over were enu- 
merated in the census in April 1950. 

Of the 6,000,000 in the labor force only 
4,000,000 are in covered employment. 
There are about 1,500,000 employed per- 
sons not covered by any retirement sys- 
tem. There are about five to six mil- 
lion persons in this age group who are 
not in the labor force; neither are they 
married to persons in the labor force, 
nor in receipt of payments directly or 
indirectly under social security or old- 
age assistance or related programs. 

The 2,760,000 recipients of old-age 
assistance as of February 1951 received 
an average monthly payment of $43.11, 
carrying from $18.39 in Mississippi to 
$67.52 in California. Under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program as 
of February 1951 the average payment 
was $43.32. These are starvation allow- 
ances. 

I include the full report which is as 
follows: 

Socrat SECURITY BOARD, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. HOMER D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANGELL: I submit be- 
low replies to the questions asked in your 
letter of June 21, 
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1. The number of persons in the United 
States 60 years of age or over. 

Preliminary returns from the 1950 census 
indicate that there were 18,272,000 persons 
in the United States in April 1950 aged 60 
years and over. 

2. The number of persons over 60 years of 
age who are wholly or partially dependent 
on aid from relatives, pensions or other re- 
lief. 

In December 1950, the latest month for 
which we have developed estimates of this 
character, approximately 2,600,000 persons 65 
years of age and over were receiving bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program, 300,000 under the rail- 
road retirement program; 100,000 under the 
Federal civil-service-retirement program and 
about 200,000 under the retirement programs 
for employees of State and local governments. 
Persons 65 years and over receiving pensions 
or compensation as aged or disabled veterans, 
or as the survivors of deceased veterans num- 
bered about one-quarter of a million. Close 
to 200,000 women 65 years of age and over 
were married to men receiving benefits under 
the programs just enumerated, other than 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. Persons in 
receipt of old-age assistance under the Fed- 
eral-State program for aid to the needy aged 
numbered 2,800,000. Some persons received 
income from more than one of the sources 
mentioned, but we have no information on 
the extent of such overlapping. When a 
rough adjustment is made for this factor, the 
unduplicated number of persons 65 years of 
age and over with income from social insur- 
ance and related programs and from old- 
age assistance is in the neighborhood of 
5,500,000 to 6,000,000, or somewhat less than 
half the 12,300,000 persons 65 years and over 
enumerated in the census in April 1950. 

We do not have similar information for 
the age group 60 to 64 years. 

We do not know how many persons are 
wholly or partially dependent on aid from 
relatives. 

3. The number of persons in the United 
States 60 years of age or over who are not 
covered by any pension annuity program, 
private or public. 

4. The number of persons 60 years of age 
or over who are now covered under the so- 
cial security program. 

We will answer these questions together, 
since they involye the same set of estimates. 

Of the 18,000,000 persons aged 60 years and 
over, approximately 6,000,000 are in the la- 
bor force in an average week. The other 
12,000,000 have retired from the labor force 
because of age or disability or consist of 
women who left gainful employment some 
time ago because of marriage, or who had 
never been in the labor force. Of the 6,- 
000,000 in the labor force, perhaps 4,000,000 
are in employments covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, while 
another three-tenths to five-tenths million 
are in employments covered under other 
public retirement programs, such as the 
railroad program and the programs for 
Federal, State, and local government em- 
ployees. About 1,500,000, perhaps, are in 
employments not covered by any public 
retirement system, primarily self-employ- 
ment in agriculture, and in certain pro- 
fessions. Among the 12,000,000 persons 
60 years of age and over not in the labor 
force in an ayerage week, close to 2,000,000 
are the wives of men in the labor force. Most 
of the 2,600,000 persons in receipt of bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program are to be found in this group 
of 12,000,000 not in the labor force, as well 
as most of the 1,000,000 individuals either 
receiving benefits under the railroad, and 
Government retirement programs and the 
veterans programs or married to men in re- 
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ceipt of such benefits. The 12,000,000 not in 
the labor force also include about 2,800,000 
persons on old-age assistance. Perhaps five 
to six million persons are neither in the la- 
bor force, nor married to men in the labor 
force, or in receipt of payments directly or 
indirectly under social insurance and related 
programs or under the old-age assistance 
program. 

5. The average payments that are now be- 
irg made to persons under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Monthly payments to the individuals, by 
benefit type, averaged as follows in February 
1951: 


8882 —ůꝛv²kͥ . $43. 32 


Wite's or husband's 23. 34 
F - 27. 46 
Widow's or widower's — 36. 47 
TTT ͤ teteeb poe. a E omit 34. 05 
A A E RE E A E yE E LER N 36. 65 


6. The number of persons now receiving 
payments under old-age relief provisions of 
the social security program and the average 
monthly payment to each at the present 
time. 

Recipients of old-age assistance numbered 
2,760,000 in February 1951. The average 
monthly payment under this program was 
$43.11. The average payment among the 
States varied from $18.39 in Mississippi to 
$67.52 in California. 

If you wish any further information along 
these lines please do not hesitate to write 
again. 


"Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. THURSTON, 
Acting Administrator. - 


Mr. Speaker, it has frequently been 
called to the attention of the Congress 
that the funds received under old-age 
and survivors insurance by the Social Se- 
curity Administration are expended by 
the Government for general expenses of 
the Government as received and that the 
fund, aside from cash on hand, is made 
up entirely of United States I O U’s. Up 
to June 30, 1951, employers and em- 
ployees had contributed to this trust fund 
$18,252,000,000 and only $4,874,000,000 
has been disbursed as benefit payments, 
The administrative expenses were $459,- 
000,000. The total I O U’s in the trust 
fund as of June 30, 1951, amounted to 
$14,323,000,000, with a total cash on hand 
of $413,000,000, making the total assets 
$14,736,000,000. 

I include a letter to me from A. J. Alt- 
meyer, Commissioner of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, dated August 16, 
1951, giving the complete information on 
the trust fund, which is as follows: 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 

- Washington, August 16, 1951. 

Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
` DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANGELL: This is in reply 
to your letter of August 1, requesting cer- 
tain data on the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund. 

There have been transfers totaling $12,- 
000,000 from the general fund to the trust 
fund under the provisions of section 210 of 
the Social Security Act in effect prior to 
enactment of the 1950 amendments. These 
provisions, which provided insurance benefits 
to survivors of certain veterans of World War 
II, authorized reimbursement to the trust 
fund for sums withdrawn to meet the addi- 
tional cost (including administrative ex- 
penses) of these payments. 

The following tabulation summarizes the 
financial operations of the old-age and sur- 


1951 


vivors insurance trust fund for the perlod 
January 1, 1937, to June 30, 1951: 


Jan. 1, 1937, to June 
30, 1951 
[In millions] 

Employers’ and employ- 

ees’ contributions to 

treat Sands oe ot $18, 252 
Interest on investments.. 1,805 
Transfers from general 


TTT 12 
Total trust fund re- 
/ T E $20, 069 
Less: 
Benefit payments 84, 874 
Administrative ex- . 
S cee cea coos 459 5, 333 
OUR GUNN? conn panan 14, 736 
ES 
Total investments $14, 323 


Total cash on hand 413 14,736 


All of the assets at June 30, 1951, except 
for $413,000,000 held in cash for current 
disbursements were invested in interest- 
bearing United States Government securities. 

If I can be of further assistance to you, 
please don't hesitate to write to me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. ALTMEYER, 
Commissioner, 


Mr. Speaker; this information brings 
to our attention most vividly the neces- 
sity of enacting a Federal old-age-secu- 
rity program such as is embodied in my 
bill, H. R. 2678, commonly known as the 
Townsend plan. The present plan has 
proved to be wholly insufficient to give 
protection to millions of elderly people 
and should be overhauled or an entirely 
new program enacted. I trust that every 
Member of the House interested in old- 
age security will sign Discharge Petition 
No, 4 and bring this legislation on the 
floor for consideration. 

Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ore- 


gon? , 
There was no objection. + 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call attention, if I 
may, to a rather peculiar situation. In 
this bill, which the President has not 
yet signed, we have made certain reduc- 
tions. Take the Bureau of Economics, 
for example. We have made certain 
reductions and here before us is final 
concurrence in that action. The Presi- 
dent has not as yet signed this bill, yet 
further money has already been re- 
quested. The supplemental bill report- 
ed today by the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee is giving back to B. and Q. E. 
practically the same amount I succeeded 
in deducting during the House consid- 
eration, The same thing applies to the 
Secretary’s immediate office. In the 
supplemental bill, which will come up 
in a few days, there is restored to the 
Secretary’s office $50,000, right after the 
Congress has agreed in the regular bill 
to practically the same amount as a re- 
duction. It seems to me on the one 
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hand we are trying to make a saving 
and on the other hand we have supple- 
mental bills coming in amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, largely 
undoing the work that we have been 
trying all this spring to accomplish as 
far as économy is concerned. Other 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations are going to have something 
to say on this supplemental bill when 
it comes before the House next Monday. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the point the gen- 
tleman raises is not involved in this 
conference report. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct. I am simply inform- 
ing the House that this matter will be 
discussed ‘thoroughly next Monday, 


` There is no sense in our making reduc- 


tions in one bill, only to have that ac- 
tion repudiated almost immediately by 
a bill reported by another subcommittee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 21: Page 18, line 
8, strike out “$1,700,000” and insert “$3,600,- 
000.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. AsPINALL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to amendment of the 
Senate numbered 21 and concur in the same 
with an amendment as follows: Strike the 
figure “$3,600,000” as it appears in said Sen- 
ate amendment, and in lieu thereof insert 
the figure “$2,700,000.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, upon 
two previous occasions my colleagues 
from Colorado and I have brought before 
this forum a situation which exists in 
Colorado relative to the spruce bark 
beetle infestation, The gentleman from 
Mississippi, chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, has been very gracious in coop- 
erating with us so that we would have an 
opportunity to present the condition out 
there. However, he remains adamant 
in his position, and I can understand 
his position thoroughly. On the other 
hand, I do not like to see the forests of 
Colorado being made the goat for cer- 
tain procedures that perhaps have taken 
place within the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the presentation of requests be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions; neither do I like to see our part 
of the Nation and this property that is 
owned by the Nation being made the 
goat for certain promises that have been 
made and allegedly have not been kept 
by the Department of Agriculture in its 
expenditure of funds. tia 4 

When this matter was brought befor 


the House previously we tried to get an 


appropriation for over $3,000,000 in order 
to continue our fight against the spruce 
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bark beetle infestation. However, we 
did not at any time, in discussing the 
supplemental bill or the regular bill, ask 
for a vote and a decision. When the bill 
went to the Senate, the Senate appro- 
priated $1,900,000, realizing that the 
lateness of the season would make an 
impossible situation as far as spending 
the whole amount requested of the House 
committee. Now as the report of the 
conference committee is brought to the 
House there is no provision for any ap- 
propriation for the purpose of combat- 
ing the beetle infestation. My amend- 
ment would decrease the amount allowed 
by the Senate by $900,000 and would give 
an appropriation for $1,000,000 to carry 
out approximately 5 weeks’ work this 
summer in this eradication program. 
Since I talked to you and since my col- 
leagues addressed you on this matter 
there has been a very effective campaign 
by the Denver Post, one of the great 
newspapers of the United States, and 
each one of you has received at different 
times a personal letter from the editor as 
well as some physical tokens of what is 
taking place in the spruce forests of 
Colorado. 

Also, since that time great conserva- 
tion groups have entered into the pic- 
ture. The Isaac Walton League of the 
United States especially have stated 
their support of a program which would 
help carry on this eradication project. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

I yield to the gen- 


Mr. ASPINALL. 
tleman from Utah, 

Mr. GRANGER. Is it not true that 
this is not only a problem for the State 
of Colorado, but this beetle infestation 
might spread to all the forests of the 
country? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Utah has brought that to 
my attention. The States of Utah, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, and New Mexico are 
either infested at the present time or in 
danger of immediate infestation. But 
there is no reason that other spruce for- 
ests throughout the Nation may become 
affected if the infestation in Colorado 
is not controlled. | 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. POULSON. Is it not true that 
this will affect the entire United States, 
because we all use this lumber? Further, 
it is false economy to cut such items as 
these from the budget. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. He is absolutely 
right. 

May I suggest to you that Colorado 
and other Western States have in the 
properties within their borders five great 
natural resources which are of benefit 
to the country: Forests, grazing lands, 
mining resources, national parks and 
monuments, and watersheds. In this 
particular problem you have four of 
these natural resources classifications 
involved which affect the entire United 
States. You have the forests and the 
value of the timber. You have been ad- 
vised as to the value of the timber. You 
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have the grazing lands most certainly. 
In our area where it is dry and hot you 
do not have good grazing even in the 
mountain areas unless you have a cer- 
tain amount of forests. Then we have 
the national parks and the monuments, 
and we have the watersheds. 

We appropriate millions of dollars to 
take care of dams and reservoirs lower 
down the Colorado River, but if the 
forests of Colorado, the State which fur- 
nishes 71. percent of the water of the 
Colorado River, are denuded and the 
spring run-off is allowed to carry the silt 
and debris down into these reservoirs, 
they are filled with sediment and their 


primary usefulness is curtailed and 


endangered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I join my colleague from 
western Colorado on this matter simply 
because I am sure if we all understood 
exactly what the funds for which the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL] is asking mean to the United States 
of America, not Colorado alone, there 
would not be a single vote against this 
appropriation. 

As I understand, we have 2,000,000 
acres of land already infested or in the 
path of this destructive beetle pest. If 
you destroy 2,000,000 acres of timber- 
land high up on the mountains, you do 
more than destroy the resources up on 
the mountains, you prepare the way for 
floods down in the valley. You prepare 
the way for cities to be short of water in 
the valleys below those great watersheds. 

There are three rivers affected, three 
river sheds, the Colorado River, the Rio 
Grande, and the Platte River. 

Certainly we cannot afford as Members 
of this House to fail to recognize this 
terrific danger that is represented by 
the destruction of our forests. It is 
only a small matter to this House today 
if you will give us a million dollars to 
continue this work. I checked up here 
@ moment ago and found that it would 
be one-seventh of 1 percent of the 
amount in this bill. I certainly feel that 
we cannot afford not to go on record here 
this morning as supplying funds to take 
care of our forests. 

What is more important than to pro- 
tect this natural resource, the forests 
that belong to you? Do not forget that 
$0 percent of all the forests that you 
and I are legislating for here today that 
belong to the United States Government 
are in those 11 Western States. We 
should protect them. I hope the motion 
of the gentleman from Colorado prevails. 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I concur exactly. I 
am in support of the gentleman’s 
amendment. His statement has been a 


splendid one. If anything, it was an 
understatement. 


Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 


man. 4 
I Tam informed that we send money to 
the Far East to fight the locusts, and I 
have voted for such appropriations, I 
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suppose. I think that while taking care 
of the locusts in foreign countries we 
should also take care of some of the 
domestic pests at home. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. DEWART. I join with the gen- 
tleman in supporting this amendment. 
Certainly, it is in the interest of the 
country as a whole to preserve this water- 
shed and the timber that is on it. I think 
the amendment should be adopted, and 
I am glad to support it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. I am in sympathy with 
the gentleman’s amendment. I hope 
this is enough money to do the job, and, 
if not, the gentleman should offer an 
amendment to provide enough money to 
do it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding on 
this item, and so that any criticism which 
may seem to fall upon the shoulders of 
the committee may be dispelled, I would 
like to say that this item has not for the 
last 2 years been justified very well be- 
fore our committee. We have found that 
we have been given all sorts of mislead- 
ing statements. I want to say for my 
colleague, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, that his position is justified upon 
the basis of the conflicting testimony 
given to us on the subcommittee by the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand that the reason for eliminating 
this is because the committee takes the 
position that the Forest Service has not 
made a proper report to you? 

Mr. HORAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is that 
any reason why you should not at this 
time continue to try to eradicate the 
beetles from the forests? 

Mr. HORAN. Definitely—I am speak- 
ing in favor of the amendment. I hope 
the gentleman understands that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is there any other 
basis on which to make appropriations 
except on the basis of justifications? 
You just cannot throw the Government’s 
money to the winds. The justifications 
are supposed to be the basis for the ap- 
propriations; is that not correct? 

Mr. HORAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
¥ Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, for whom I have 
the greatest affection, but let me tell him 
this afternoon we are going to vote on 
a great tion, or an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation, and they are 
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having a tough time telling me why I 
should support an authorization like 
that, which will take care of crickets 
and bugs all over the world, and then 
turn down our own forests and our own 
national resources at home. Tell me, 
how can you justify that? 

Mr. WHITTEN, Unless they justify it 
to you, you should not vote for it. 

Mr. HILL, If you would look at those 
forests, you would not have to ask any- 
body to justify this to you, to the extent 
of even a dime. You did not do it, and 
you had the opportunity. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will ask them to 
justify these expenditures to me, and I 
will do that as long as I am on this 
committee. Unless they justify it to me, 
I. will not vote for this or any other 
appropriation. 

Mr. HILL, Just because the Forest 
Service did not come before you and 
make a proper showing, that is no rea- 
son why the forests should be left to die 
as they are this very day. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
propose to yield further because I asked 
for this time to report to the House that 
I made a reservation on this item when 
we reported out this bill and therefore 
can speak for the amendment. I am for 
the elimination of the bark beetle in- 
festation in Colorado or in any other 
State. But the real reason why we must 
take care of the forests in Colorado, and 
throughout the Pacific Southwest States, 
is because we have less water in that 
area than we have population, and that 
any revegetation of the ranges, any up- 
stream projects, or protection of the for- 
ests and the watersheds there, is vital 
to all of the Pacific Southwest States. I 
cannot state it any more clearly than 
that, This is as vital to the people of 
Los Angeles as it is to the people of 
Denver, and probably more so. It is 
vital to all of the folks who live in the 
Southwestern States. 

I hope our Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations will be able to fol- 
low through on a program that we have 
tentatively set up for this fall. I trust 
that we can go to Hoover Dam, and see 
there that great relief map that they 
have of Hoover Dam and see the water- 
sheds that the Colorado River drains, 
and then I hope we can fly over that 
blighted area where the forests and 
watersheds are in such bad shape. I 
trust the committee will accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, while I do 
not represent any section of the West, 
we do still have in the State of Minne- 
sota considerable pine and considerable 
spruce. I am very much concerned in 
that. There has been some statement 
made about why this amount has been 
left out of this appropriation. I have 
heard the argument that it is because 
the Department did not make a sufficient 
showing. Regardless of whether that is 
true or not, I have before me a telegram 


in which I place much confidence. It is 


1951 


from one of the leading lumber men of 
the United States. I received this tele- 
gram this morning. On any subject 
dealing with lumber I think this man 
is well versed, from the Pacific coast to 
the Midwest. I want to quote this tele- 
gram for the Recorp. It is directed to 
several of us from Minnesota. Speaking 
of his experience out there, he says: 

We have no timber investments in Colo- 
rado. However, for past fortnight I have 
been in Colorado account of asthma. Am 
shocked at amount of Government-owned 
bug-killed spruce seen and also reported but 
particularly at the fact that the Govern- 
ment has provided no funds to fight the 
bugs in its own timber so far this year. At 
this date only about 6 weeks left to fight bags 
this year. Highest efficient rate of treat- 
ing is about 75,000 trees per week. There- 
fore, each day lost means about 10,000 dead 
trees to Uncle Sam. As a citizen interested 
in our forest supplies hope very much you 
will do your best to impress House con- 
ferees with importance of prompt action and 
approval of funds for Colorado beetle control. 

Davm WINTON. 


I think perhaps a number of you know 
or have heard of Mr. Winton. I want to 
lend my support and my humble plea 
for the curtailment of this ravishing bug, 
because no doubt he will extend himself 
to other parts of the Nation. You are 
going to ask me to vote very soon for 
billions of dollars to be spread all over 
the rest of the world, Here is a sample 
of our own neglect of one of the most 
valuable natural resources we have in 
this great country; that is, our forest 
land. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr, HILL. I certainly approve of the 
gentleman’s statement. I think it is 
wonderful that he understands this great 
problem. The gentleman said “Colo- 
rado.” This land, as you know, does not 
belong to Colorado. This land belongs 
to the United States Federal Govern- 
ment, and that is why we have had a 
hard time making the press and the 
Members of the House understand that 
there is not an acre of this land that 
belongs to the State of Colorado. We 
as a State cannot go onto that land and 
perform any of the work that is neces- 
sary to be done to kill these bugs with- 
out the consent of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is a Federal Government prop- 
osition and a Federal job right from the 
bottom. 

Mr. WIER. If those bugs happen to 
get over into the State of Minnesota, 
I will blame nobody else but the Congress 
for permitting that to happen. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, this is one item which is rep- 
resentative of the one thing for which 
many of us have been fighting for the 
past few years; that is, for an adequate 
staff attached to the Appropriations 
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Committee so that we could examine 
thoroughly into such items as they come 
up and really know what we are doing. 

In regard to this particular item I 
have been doubtful all along that we 
have done the right thing when we elim- 
inated all of this money. On the other 
hand, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN] is absolutely right when 
he will say that the evidence given to us 
has been very meager and inconclusive. 

I do not want to do anything that will 
hurt any part of our great Nation. I 
can well see where this tree pest might 
prove to be of inestimable damage to the 
great Rocky Mountain section unless we 
do something about it; and, personally, 
this morning after thinking this matter 
over very carefully I believe perhaps it 
would be wise for the House to agree to 
this compromise halfway between the 
position of the House and that of the 
Senate. Let us give $1,000,000 for this 
work; let us prevent the infestation from 
spreading further. In the meantime I 
hope the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations will go out and look at 
the problem in the field before we go any 
further down the line to the conclusion 
of the $15,000,000 control project which 
this project entails. Personally, I 
would rather make a mistake in favor 
of spending too much, rather than too 
little, to preserve our national resources, 
and I intend to vote for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado, 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. I did not appreciate this 
grave problem at all until the Denver 
Post sent to all Members of the House 
a scale picture of one of these beetles 
and a piece of infested bark which came 
from this stricken area. Knowing the 
great reputation of the Denver Post and 
being cognizant of the fact that this pro- 
gressive paper was merely interested in 
the preservation of our forest lands, I, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that 
something ought to be done. The evi- 
dence furnished me by the Post was 
enough to convince any reasonable indi- 
vidual that an appropriation sufficient 
to get the job done ought to be voted by 
the Congress. If what little I saw was 
able to sell me on the urgent need of this 
project, and our Forestry Division with 
all its facts has not been able to con- 
vince the members of the committee 
that there is a horrible condition there 
in Colorado which can easily spread into 
the Government-owned forest lands of 
other Western States, then I think we 
had better have some reorganization of 
the Forestry Service by hiring some new 
personnel. Remember, those spruce 
trees aren't subscribers of the Post nor 
constituents of mine, but we both are 
interested in their preservation. I am 
for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will tell 
the gentleman that we can put up a good 
argument either against this work or 
for it. It is a border-line project, and 
not wishing to harm the forests and nat- 
ural resources, it is my opinion we should 
support the amendment. 
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Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Mississippi yield me a 
little time? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
new Member, but perhaps I can point 
out something concerning this problem, 
for I have been a trained forester al- 
though I have not worked at it for about 
20 years and have not followed minute 
developments. I have seen the chestnut 
trees in Pennsylvania disappear without 
a single hope of being able to contain 
the blight that struck them. 

I talked recently with some represent- 
atives of the Forest Service. I believe 
one reason they cannot explain it to the 
committee to the full satisfaction of the 
members has been the fact that they 
have not found anything in the life 
cycle of this bug where they can contain 
it. They inject something at the base 
of the tree, something halfway up and 
something near the top of the tree. Of 
course, any area in the middle of the 
tree is liable to infection. Personally, 
I would not want to be a party in any 
way to blocking this program. I cannot 
see much hope myself in stopping it. 

You take all of these precautions, then 
if on the particular day the beetle is 
evolved from the larva the wind blows 
the other way, it is liable to blow the 
beetle away from the place you are treat- 
ing. I think salvation of the timber is 
the most important thing. I do not be- 
lieve you should put the biggest pulp 
plant in the world up there, but I do 
believe there should be a pulp plant there 
to utilize this timber. That timber will 
stand there for 25 years without deterio- 
ration beyond its economic value. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be I do not recog- 
nize my responsibilities with regard to 
appropriation bills. However, I think 
Ido. It is my understanding that it is 
not my duty to vote out appropriations 
because my friends want them or be- 
cause some State wants money spent 
within its borders or because somebody 
wants to hire a lot of folks or because 
my. colleagues are under pressure from 
newspapers or others. That is not the 
basis of voting appropriations to me. 

It is said here that the Forestry De- 
partment made a poor showing on the 
justification for this item. But who 
shall I look to for justification of it? 
Not my friend from Kentucky who says 
he does not know anything about it. I 
have got to look to those who work with 
the problem, who are supposed to know 
what they are talking about, who are 
trained to know what they are talking 
about. 

Mr. CHELF, May I say to the gentle- 
man that I am under no pressure what- 
soever from the Denver Post or anybody 
else. I feel the same as all the rest of 
my colleagues here, that apparently the 
forestry division either was not suffi- 
ciently interested in this problem or that 
they surely muffed the ball in their 
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presentation of the facts to the gentle- 
man’s committee. If the Denver Post 
could give the Members such a vivid 
graphic picture of this with only a per- 
sonal letter and some bits of infested 
bark, then what a golden opportunity 
the forestry division missed. They 
should have been able to really justify 
this claim. If you are going to do some 
cutting you ought to cut off some of those 
inefficient, ineffective fellows in forestry. 
I think that is the trouble, the bureau- 
crats are not doing a job and I think 
this is a concrete example of it. Too 
many of them are sitting around on the 
back of their laps doing nothing. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I shall not argue with 
the gentleman on that point. 

Proceeding further, here is the history 
of this matter—and I have tried to be 
fair; I served notice on the gentleman 
from Colorado that we were going to 
bring this back in disagreement so that 
we could give the House a chance to hear 
both sides: 

Last year the Forestry Department 
came before our committee and asked for 
in excess of $2,000,000 to handle these 
bark beetles in Colorado on a tree-to- 
tree basis at more than $2 per tree in 
an area bigger than New England. They 
told our committee that if they could 
treat 725,000 trees the job would be done. 
They said that the timber has tremen- 
dous value, that they were going to sell 
it to a paper mill. I cross-examined 
them, and their testimony was so weak 
that I opposed it, our committee opposed 
it, and the committee did not give them 
the money. They went before another 
committee and they got $2,000,000 to 
treat the 725,000 trees. They actually 
treated 850,000, and, according to their 
testimony, that should have done the job. 

I had the matter investigated to see 
if I was right. The investigators came 
back and told me that it is a 100-percent 
gamble; that $2,000,000 will not begin to 
touch it; that instead of 725,000 trees, 
there were any number of trees; instead 
of a paper mill being in the process of 
locating out there, it is dependent upon 
the Government largely providing the 
funds for building a paper mill; instead 
of this timber being valuable as a mar- 
ketable product, in 10 years they sold 
only $700,000 of it—I repeat, in 10 years 
they sold $700,000 worth of this timber. 

Then the Department comes back this 
year, after I had made the investiga- 
tion and had the evidence on them, any- 
way, and admitted they were wrong. 
“We treated 850,000 trees,” they said, 
“and we find now instead of $2,000,000 
and 725,000 trees doing the job, there 
are six or eight million trees; we have 
found that out, and we must use twelve 
or thirteen million dollars.” 

Now, let us not kid ourselves. You 
either ought not to give them any money 
or you have to give them enough money 
to do the job. Instead of this being a 
$900,000 issue this is a $12,000,000 to 
$13,000,000 project. If the next year the 
Forestry Department admits that they 
are as far wrong this year as they were 
last, it is a $75,000,000 project. 

Now let us get back to business. We 
ought to do all we can to preserve our 
forests. Goodness knows, I fought on 
this floor trying to see that we did that, 


but there just is not enough money to 
treat our problem on a tree-to-tree 
basis at $2 per tree. Let them get money 
for research and find some program we 
can afford. You cannot go to the South 
and spend $2 a tree to eradicate the little 
leaf pine disease on a tree-to-tree basis. 
You cannot go into Ohio and pay $2 on 
a tree-to-tree basis to check oak wilt. 
You cannot go all over the West, where 
you have the white-pine blister rust, and 
spend $2 on a tree-to-tree basis. You 
cannot do that because we do not have 
enough money in the Treasury to meet 
this national tree-disease problem on a 
$2-per-tree basis. 

The $1,000,000 included in this amend- 
ment will treat 500,000 trees. That 
leaves five or six million trees needing 
treatment and if the forestry depart- 
ment guess is correct, that will just 
scratch the surface. 

You should spend your money where 
it would have a chance to do the over- 
alljob. If you are going to commit your- 
self to $2 per tree for every sick tree 
in the United States, the sky is the limit 
as to what you will be called on to ap- 
propriate for the Nation, for every re- 
gion has its disease problems. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WHITTEN) there 
were—ayes 65, noes 70. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 222, nays 138, not voting 72, 
as follows: 


{Roll No, 164] 
YEAS—222 

Aandahl Budge George 
Adair Burdick Golden 
Addonizio Burnside Granger 
Allen, Calif. Burton Grant 
Allen, Il. Butler Greenwood 
Andersen, Byrne, N. Y. 

H. Carl Carnahan Hale 
Anderson, Calif. Celler Hall, 
Anf uso Chelf Leonard W. 
Angell Chiperñeld Halleck 
Arends Chudoff Hand 
Armstrong Combs Harden 
Aspinall Cooley Harrison, Wyo. 
Ayres Crosser Hart 
Bailey Crumpacker Harvey 
Baker Cunningham Havenner 
Baring Dawson Hill 
Barrett Deane Hillings 
Beamer Delaney Hoeven 
Beckworth Dempsey Hoffman, III 
Belcher Denton Holifield 
Bennett, Mich, D'Ewart Holmes 
Berry ingell Horan 
Betts Dollinger Hull 
Bishop Dolliver Hunter 
Blackney Dondero Jackson, Calif. 
Blatnik Donohue Jackson, Wash. 
Bolton Dorn Javits 
Bosone Doyle Jenison 
Bow Eber! enkins 
Boykin Elliott Jensen 
Bramblett Feighan J 
Bray Fernandez Jonas 
Brown, Ga. Fine Jones, Ala 
Brown, Ohio Flood Judd 
Bryson Fugate Karsten, Mo. 
Buchanan Garmatz e9 
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Kelley, Pa O'Hara Shafer 
Kelly, N. Y. O'Neill Sheehan 
Keogh Ostertag Shelley 
Kersten, Wis. O'Toole Sheppard 
King Patman Short 
Kirwan Patten Sieminski 
Klein Patterson Simpson, Il. 
Kluczynski Philbin Smith, Wis. 
e Phillips Spence 
Lesinski Poage Springer 
Lind Polk Staggers 
Lovre Potter Stanley 
McCormack Poulson Steed 
uire Powell Tackett 
McKinnon Price Taylor 
McMullen Prouty Teague 
McVey Quinn Thompson, Tex. 
Mack, III Rabaut Tollefson 
Mack, Wash Radwan Trimble 
Madden ains ‘ail 
Magee Rankin Velde 
Mansfield Reams Vursell 
Marshall Reece, Tenn. Walter 
Martin, Iowa Reed, N. Y. Weichel 
w Rees, Wharton 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes Wickersham 
Miller, N. Y Richards Widnall 
Morano Riehlman Wier 
Morgan Riley Williams, N. T. 
Morris Roberts Withrow 
Moulder Robeson Wolcott 
Multer Rodino Wolverton 
Murdock Rogers, Colo. Wood, Idaho 
Murphy Rogers, Tex, Woodruff 
Nelson Rooney Yates 
Norblad Roosevelt orty 
O'Brien, Ill. Sasscer Zablockt 
O'Brien, Mich. Scudder 
NAYS—138 
Abernethy Forand McGrath 
Andrews Ford Mahon 
Auchincloss Forrester Meader 
Bakewell Frazier Miller, Md. 
Barden Fulton Miller, Nebr. 
Bates, Ky. Furcolo 
Bates, Mass. Gamble Mumma 
Battle 8 Murray, Tenn 
Gathings Nicholson 
Bender Gavin Norrell 
Bennett, Fla. Goodwin Passman 
Bentsen Graham Perkins 
Boggs, Del. Green Pickett 
Bonner Gregory Priest 
Brooks Gross 
Brownson Gwinn Redden 
Burleson Hardy Regan 
Harris Ribicoff 
Byrnes, Wis. Harrison, Va. Rogers, Fla. 
Camp Hays, Ark. Rogers, Mass. 
Canfield Heffernan St. George 
Cannon Herlong wa 
Carlyle Heselton Scott, Hardie 
Case Hoffman, Mich, Scrivner 
Church Hope Secrest 
Clemente James Seely-Brown 
Clevenger Jarman Sikes 
Colmer Jones, Mo. Simpson, Pa. 
Cooper nes, ttler 
Corbett Hamilton C. Smith, Miss. 
Cotton Jones, ith, Va. 
Coudert W. W. Stefan 
Cox n Stigler 
Crawford Kearney Sutton 
Curtis, Mo. Kea Thompson, 
Curtis, Nebr. Kennedy Mich. 
Dague err Thornberry 
Davis, Ga Kilburn Van Zandt 
Denny Kilday Vaughn 
Devereux Lanham Vorys 
Donovan Lantaff Watts 
Doughton Larcade Whitten 
Eaton Latham Wigglesworth 
LeCompte 
Fallon le Ulis 
Fenton McConnell Wilson, Tex. 
Fogarty McCulloch Winstead 
NOT VOTING—72 
Abbitt Davis, Wis Herter 
Albert DeGraffenried Hess 
Allen, La. Hinshaw 
Andresen, Ellsworth Howell 
August H Elston Irving 
Boggs, La. Engle 
ling Fellows Lucas 
Breen Fisher McCarthy 
Brehm Gordon McDonough 
Buckley Gore McGregor 
Buffett Granahan Millan 
Busbey Hall, Machrowicz . 
Chatham Edwin Arthur Martin, Mass, 
Chenoweth Hays, Ohio Mason 
Cole, Kans. Hébert Mi*chell 
Cole, N. Y. Hedrick Morrison 
Davis, Tenn, Heler Morton 


Murray, Wis. Scott, Van Pelt 
O’Konski Hugh D., Jr, Vinson 
Preston Smith, Kans. Welch 
Reed, Ill Stockman Werdel 
Rivers Taber Wheeler 
Sabath Talle Whitaker 
Sadlak Thomas Wilson, Ind. 
Saylor Towe Wood, Ga. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Chenoweth for, with Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr. Heller for, with Mr. McMillan against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, 
Jr., against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Durham against. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio for, with Mr. Hébert 
against. 

Mr. Howell for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Whitaker against. 

Mr. Welch for, with Mr. Wood of Georgia 


against. 
Mr. Hedrick for, with Mr. Boggs of Lou- 
isiana against. 
Mr. Mitchell for, with Mr. Wheeler against. 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 
. Irving with Mr. Taber. 
Sabath with Mr. Towe. 
Bolling with Mr. Werdel, 
Thomas with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Chatham with Mr. Buffett. 
Vinson with Mr. McDonough. 
Lucas with Mr. McGregor. 
deGraffenried with Mr. Mason. 
McCarthy with Mr. Morton. 
Engle with Mr. O’Konski. 
Machrowicz with Mr. Reed of Illinois, 
Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Sadlak. 
Albert with Mr. Saylor. 
Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Stockman. 
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Mr. Granahan with Mr. Elston. 
Mr. Breen with Mr. Ellsworth. 


Messrs. MURPHY, Byrne of New York, 
Javits, PATTERSON, and WOLVERTON 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 30: Page 26, line 12, 

insert: 
“COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

“Por artificial revegetation, construction, 
and maintenance of range improvements, 
control of rodents, and eradication of poison- 
ous and noxious plants on national forests, as 
authorized by section 12 of the Act of April 
24, 1950 (Public Law 478), $700,000, to remain 
availabie until expended.” 


Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 30, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: After the 
matter inserted by the said amendment and 
before the period, insert “: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be available 
in any national forest in excess of three times 
the amount available for such forest from 
sources (including claims recognized by the 
act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 
16 U. S. C. 500) other than Federal sources.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 42: Page 38, line 
6, strike out “That hereafter appropriations 
available for classing or grading any agricul- 
tural commodity without charge to the pro- 
ducers thereof may be reimbursed from non- 
administrative funds of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation for the cost of classing or 
grading any such commodity for producers 
who are eligible to obtain Commodity Credit 
Corporation price support” and insert “That 
hereafter there may be transferred to appro- 
priations available for classing or grading any 
agricultural commodity without charge to 
the producers thereof such sums from non- 
administrative funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as may be necessary in 
addition to other funds available for these 
purposes, such transfers to be reimbursed 
from subsequent appropriations therefor.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 60: Page 51, line 25, strike 
out “$15,000,000” and insert “$16,500,000.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 60, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment, insert “$16,500,000 (and the 
amount in the last proviso in this paragraph 
is increased to $2,500,000) .“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 67: Page 64, line 13, 
insert: 

“Sec. 410. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this act shall 
be used to pay the compensation of any em- 
ployee engaged in personnel work in excess 
of the number that would be provided by a 
ratio of one such employee to 115, or a part 
thereof, full time, part time, and intermit- 
tent employees of the Department and its 
instrumentalities, cooperators, and collabo- 
rators receiving personnel services from the 
Department: Provided, That for purposes of 
this section employees shall be considered as 
engaged in personnel work if they spend 
half time or more in personnel administra- 
tion consisting of direction and administra- 
tion of the personnel program; employment, 
placement, and separation; job evaluation 
and classification; employee relations and 
services; training; committees of expert ex- 
aminers and boards of civil-service examin- 
ers; wage administration; and processing, 
recording, and reporting: Provided further, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed as permitting any increase 
whatever in personnel officers over and above 
the number otherwise provided for in this 
act.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid cn the table. 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H. 
R. 3709) making appropriations for the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requast of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 887) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3709) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 13, 20, 23, 25, 26, 28, 43, 48, 
49, 50, 52, 55, 58, 60, 64, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 
78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 89, 92, 94, 97, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 121, and 130. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
$1, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 
53, 54, 56, 57, 59, 62, 63, 65, 66, 69, 72, 77, 
86, 88, 90, 91, 93, 96, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 
106, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 122, 128, 124, 125, 126, 127, and 133. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,350,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,600,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,600,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$2,188,680”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 85,016,919“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,300,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “$4,200,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 19; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,072,825“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert 86,859,200“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number stricken out and pro- 
posed by said amendment, insert “five”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate umbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an mendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,300,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert 84,361,900“; and the Senate 
agren to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreemnt to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,475,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 819,123,261“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
t the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$18,948,261”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“Provided further, That not more than $900,- 
000 of this appropriation shall be available 
for vocational education in distributive oc- 
cupations”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the 
House recede from its disagreement. to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum by said 
amendment insert “$182,500,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
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follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 82,900,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows; In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$10,518,987”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 80: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 861,598,654“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 


amendment insert "$626,671"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 98: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 98, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert 849,549,400“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 104, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert $31,500,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 113: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$90,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 128, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 703. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this Act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any incum- 
bent appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1951: Provided, 
That this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 per centum of 
all vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within and 
by transfer to the department or agency; 

„(e) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

„d) to Saint Elizabeths Hospital and 
Freedmen’s Hospital; 

“(e) to the Public Health Service; 

“(f) to educational institutions; and 

“(g) to personnel engaged in law enforce- 
ment: Provided further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 90 per centum of the 
total provided for in the budget estimates 
for 1952, this section may cease to apply. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 

as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
by said amendment, insert: 

“Sec. 704. Amounts available from appro- 
priations and other funds in this Act, and 
amounts specified therein for personal sery- 
ices, are hereby reduced in the sum here- 
inafter set forth, such sums ( trust 
funds) to be carried to the surplus fund and 
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covered into the Treasury immediately upon 
the approval of this Act, as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
“Office of the Secretary 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, $31,835; 

“Bureau of Labor Statistics 

“Salaries and expenses, $238,461; 

“Women’s Bureau 

“Salaries and eapenses, $16,715; 

“PEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
“Office of Education 

“Salaries and expenses, $152,293; 

“Office of the Administrator 

“Salaries and expenses, Division of Sery- 
ice Operations: 

“Appropriation, $17,487; 

“Transfer from Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Trust Fund, $3,673; 

“Salaries, Office of the General Counsel: 

“Appropriation, $21,350; 

“Transfer from Old-age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Trust Fund, $21,197; 

“NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

“Salaries and expenses, $348,541; 

“NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
“Salaries and expenses, $15,753; 
“arbitration and emergency boards, $6,000; 

National Railroad Adjustment Board 

“Salaries and expenses, $24,251; 

“RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

“Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retire- 
ment Board (trust fund), $211,096; 

“FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
“Salaries and expenses, $135,087; 
“Boards of inquiry, $1,250.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 32, 131, 
and 132. 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
CHRISTOPHER C. MCGRATH, 
WINFIELD K, DENTON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
GEO. B. SCHWABE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 


Managers on the Part of. the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the further conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3709) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report as to each of 
such amendments, namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes purchase of one passenger motor 
vehicle for replacement only as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of the replacement of 
two vehicles as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2—Appropriates $1,350,000 
for salaries and expenses, Office of the Sec- 
retary, instead of $1,425,000 as proposed by 
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the House and $1,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 8—Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Solicitor: Appropriates $1,600,- 
000, instead of $1,650,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,575,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 4—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Labor Standards: Inserts the Sen- 
ate provision limiting the amount to be 
available for personal services to not more 
than $604,870. 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6—Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights: Appropriate $265,758, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $277,000 as 
proposed by the House, and insert the 
Senate provision limiting the amount to be 
available for personal services to not more 
than $213,603. 

Bureau of Apprenticeship 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $2,600,000, instead of 
$2,692,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,578,682 as proposed by the Senate, of which 
not more than $2,188,680 shall be available 
for personal services instead of not more than 
$2,153,049 proposed by the Senate. g 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Amendments’ Nos. 9, 10, and 11—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $5,016,919, instead 
of $5,245,959 as proposed by the Senate and 
$4,635,500 as proposed by the House, of which 
amount $1,300,000 shall be for carrying into 
effect the provisions of title IV of the Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 instead 
of $1,513,765 as proposed by the Senate and 
$743,500 as proposed by the House, and of 
which total appropriation not more than 
$4,200,000 shall be available for personal 
services instead of $4,351,773 proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 12, 13, and 14—Grants to 
States: Appropriate $164,560,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $165,560,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, of which $5,000,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, is for the contin- 
gency reserve fund instead of $6,000,000 as 
proposed by the House; deletes the Senate 
provision limiting the amount available for 
personal services. 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 

Amendments Nos 15 and 16—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $1,887,816 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,947,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, of which not more than 
$1,618,499 shall be available for personal 
services as proposed by the Senate. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Amendments Nos. 17 and 18—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $5,371,352 proposed by 
the Senate instead of $5,243,000 proposed by 
the House, of which not more than $4,530,- 
755 shall be available for personal services 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferees 
of both Houses agree that of the total ap- 
propriation available to the Bureau in 1952, 
$90,000 should be allotted for studies of 
foreign labor conditions, such amount to be 
taken from the amount otherwise available 
for housing and public construction sta- 
tistics. 

Amendments Nos. 19 and 20—Revision of 
consumers’ price index: Appropriate $1,072,- 
825, instead of $1,125,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, and $1,000,000 as proposed by the 
House, and delete the Senate provision lim- 
iting the amount to be available for personal 
services, 

Women’s Bureau 

Amendments Nos. 21 and 22—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $379,285 proposed by 
the Senate instead of $389,000 proposed by 
the House, of which not more than $317,- 
581 shall be available for personal services 
as proposed by the Senate. 
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Wage and Hour Division 


Amendments Nos. 23 and 24—Appropriate 
$8,000,000 as proposed by the House instead 
of $8,365,304 as proposed by the Senate, of 
which not more than $6,859,200 shall be 
available for personal services instead of 
$7,119,227 as proposed by the Senate. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 


Amendments Nos, 25 and 26—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $390,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $374,537 as proposed 
by the Senate, and delete the Senate pro- 
vision limiting the amount to be available 
for personal services. 


Food and Drug Administration 


Amendments Nos. 27 and 28—Salaries and 
expenses: Authorize the purchase of not to 
exceed five passenger motor vehicles instead 
of seven as proposed by the House and one 
as proposed by the Senate, of which two 
vehicles shall be for replacement only as 
proposed by the House instead of replace- 
ment of only one as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 29 and 30—Appropriate 
$5,300,000, instead of $5,345,000 as proposed 
by the House and $5,172,975 as proposed by 
the Senate, of which not more than $4,361,900 
shall be available for personal services in- 
stead of not more than $4,218,475 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Freedmen’s Hospital 


Amendment No. 31—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates. $2,631,500 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $2,906,500 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 32—Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Howard University 


Amendment No. 33—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $2,475,000, instead of $2,525,000 
as proposed by the House and $2,415,084 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Education 

Amendments Nos. 34, 35, and 36—Promo- 
tion and further development of vocational 
education: Appropriate $19,123,261, instead 
of $20,017,760 as proposed by the Senate and 
$18,223,261 as proposed by the House, of 
which $18,948,261 is for the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 instead of $19,847,760 as 
proposed by the Senate and $18,048,261 as 
proposed by the House, and amend the pro- 
vision in the House bill so as to provide that 
not more than $900,000 of the appropriation 
shall be available for vocational education 
in the distributive occupations. 

Amendments Nos. 37 and 38—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $3,397,706 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $3,253,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, of which not more than 
$2,893,577 shall be available for personal sery- 
ices as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendments Nos. 39 and 40—Payments to 
school districts: Appropriate $40,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $28,000,000 
as proposed by the House, and insert the 
language of the Senate making the appro- 
priation available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of September 
30, 1950 (Public Law 874). 

Amendment No. 41—Grants for school con- 
struction: Strikes out the paragraph of the 
House bill with respect to this appropria- 
tion and inserts the Senate paragraph in lieu 
thereof. The appropriation amount is iden- 
tical to the House bill. The language agreed 
upon permits direct provision of school facil- 
ities, as authorized by sections 203 and 204 
of the basic legislation, in addition to grants 
to local educational agencies. The confer- 
ence agreement drops the two provisions of 
the House bill relating to reimbursement 
payments under section 205 of the basic law 
and to the determination of relative urgency 
of need for school facilities for purposes of 
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prescribing under section 206 the order in 
which the Commissioner of Education shall 
make certifications for payments from the 
appropriation. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Amendments Nos. 42 and 43—Payments to 
States: Appropriate $21,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $20,475,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and delete the Senate 
language limiting the amount available for 
personal services. The conferees of both 
Houses agree that the reduction below the 
budget estimate, as agreed upon, should not 
be applied against the allotment for counsel- 
ing, guidance, and placement services. 

Amendments Nos. 44 and 45—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $675,620 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $705,000 as proposed 
by the House, of which not more than 
$558,220 shall be available for personal serv- 
ices as proposed by the Senate. 


Public Health Service 


Amendment No. 46—Venereal diseases: 
Authorizes purchase of not to exceed 7 pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only 
as proposed by the Senate instead of not to 
exceed 15 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 47 and 48—Appropriate 
$11,653,360 for venereal diseases as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $11,700,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and deletes the Senate 
language limiting the amount to be available 
for personal services, 

Amendments Nos. 49 and 50—Tubercu- 
losis: Appropriate $8,745,000 as proposed by 
the House instead of $8,887,351 as proposed 
by the Senate, and delete the Senate pro- 
vision limiting the amount to be available 
for personal services. 

Amendment No. 51—Assistance to States, 
general: Authorizes the purchase of not to 
exced 5 passenger motor vehicles for replace- 
ment only as proposed by the Senate instead 
of not to exceed 10 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 52—Deletes the Senate 
language limiting the amount to be avail- 
able for personal services from the appro- 
priation “Assistance to States, General.” 

Amendment No. 53—Communicable dis- 
eases: Authorizes the purchase of not to 
exceed 10 passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only as proposed by the Senate 
instead of not to exceed 20 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 54 and 55—Appropriate 
$5,915,747 for communicable diseases as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $6,090,000 
as proposed by the House, and delete the 
Senate language limiting the amount to be 
available for personal services. 

Amendment No. 56—Engineering, sanita- 
tion, and industrial hygiene: Authorizes pur- 
chase of not to exceed 4 passenger motor ve- 
hicles for replacement only as proposed by 
the Senate instead of the provision of the 
House bill authorizing purchase of not to 
exceed 11 vehicles of which 9 were for re- 
placement only. 

Amendments Nos. 57 and 58—Appropriate 
$3,648,158 for “Engineering, sanitation, and 
industrial hygiene” as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $3,710,000 as proposed by the 
House, and delete the Senate language lim- 
iting the amount to be available for per- 
sonal services. 

Amendments Nos. 59 and 60—Disease and 
sanitation investigations and control, Ter- 
ritory of Alaska: Appropriate $1,211,129 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,234,000 
as proposed by the House, and delete the 
Senate language limiting the amount to be 
available for personal services. 

Amendment No. 61—Grants for hospital 
construction: Appropriates $182,500,000, in- 
stead of $195,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate and $175,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 62—Salaries and expenses, 
hospital construction services: Authorizes 
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purchase of not to exceed one passenger 
motor vehicle for replacement only as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of not to ex- 
ceed three as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 63 and 64—Appropriate 
$1,166,465 for salaries and expenses, hospital 
construction services, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $1,195,000 as proposed by 
the House, and delete the Senate language 
limiting the amount to be available for 
personal services, 

Amendment No. 65—Hospitals and medical 
service: Authorizes purchase of not to exceed 
9 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only as proposed by the Senate instead of 
not to exceed 15 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 66—Foreign quarantine 
service: Authorize purchase of not to exceed 
5 passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
the language of the House bill authorizing 
purchase of not to exceed 12 vehicles of 
which 10 were for replacement only. 

Amendments Nos. 67 and 68—Appropriate 
$2,900,000 for the Foreign Quarantine Serv- 
ice, instead of $2,990,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,868,029 as proposed by the 
Senate, and delete the Senate language 
limiting. the amount to be available for per- 
sonal services. 

Amendment No. 69—National Institutes of 
Health: Authorizes purchase of not to ex- 
ceed three passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only as proposed by the Senate 
instead of not to exceed six as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 70 and 71—Appropriate 
$15,500,000 for the National Institutes of 
Health as proposed by the House instead of 
$15,559,973 as proposed by the Senate, and 
delete the Senate language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services, 

Amendment No. 72—National Cancer In- 
stitute: Authorizes purchase of not to ex- 
ceed two passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only as proposed by the Senate 
instead of not to exceed four as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 73 and 74—Appropriate 
$19,500,000 for the National Cancer Insti- 
tute as proposed by the House instead of 
$19,805,171 as proposed by the Senate, and 
delete the Senate language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services. 

Amendments Nos. 75 and 76—Mental 
health activities: Appropriate $10,518,987, 
instead of $10,737,974 as proposed by the 
Senate and $10,300,000 as proposed by the 
House, and delete the Senate language lim- 
iting the amount to be available for personal 
services, 

Amendment No. 77—National Heart Insti- 
tute: Authorizes purchase of not to exceed 
one passenger motor vehicle for replacement 
only as proposed by the Senate instead of 
not to exceed two as proposed by the House, 

Amendments Nos. 78 and 79—Appropriate 
$10,000,000 for the National Heart Institute 
as proposed by the House instead of $10,072,- 
982 as proposed by the Senate, and delete 
the Senate language limiting the amount to 
be available for personal services. 

Amendments Nos. 80 and 81—Dental 
health activities: Appropriate $1,598,654, in- 
stead of $1,697,308 as proposed by the Senate 
and $1,500,000 as proposed by the House, and 
delete the Senate language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services. 

Amendments Nos. 82, 83, 84, and 85— 
Construction of research facilities: Appro- 
priate $10,400,000 for continuation of con- 
struction of a combined hospital and re- 
search building as proposed by the House 
instead of $9,445,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; strike out the Senate language trans- 
ferring $955,000 to this item from prior 
funds for construction of additional aux- 
iliary structures; appropriate $350,000 for 
payment of obligations incurred under prior 
authority for construction of additional 
auxiliary structures as proposed by the 
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House instead of $250,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; and strike out the Senate language 
authorizing the Surgeon General to enter 
into arrangements for the construction by 
private industry of rental quarters for em- 
ployees of the National Institutes of Health. 

Amendments Nos. 86 and 87—Appropriate 
$6,635,540 for purchase and installation of 
additional equipment, supplies, and fur- 
nishings for the research center as proposed 


by the Senate instead of $6,640,000 as pro- 


posed by the House, and delete the Senate 
language limiting the amount to be avail- 
able for personal services. 

Amendments Nos. 88 and 89—Commis- 
sioned officers, pay and so forth: Appropri- 
ate $1,861,500 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,790,000 as proposed by the House, 
and delete the Senate language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services. 

Amendment No. 90—Salaries and ex- 


the House, 

Amendments Nos. 91 and 92—Appropriate 
$2,745,868 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $2,850,000 
as proposed by the House, and delete the 
Senate language limiting the amount to be 
available for personal services. 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital 


Amendment No. 93—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Authorizes purchase of not to ex- 
ceed one passenger motor vehicle for re- 
placement only as proposed by the Senate 
instead of not to exceed three as proposed by 
the House. 


Social Security Administration 


Amendments Nos. 94 and 95—Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions: 
Appropriate $175,000 direct appropriation as 
proposed by the House instead of $167,650 
as proposed by the Senate, and limit the 
total, including funds to be derived from 
collection of fees; to be available for person- 
al services to not more than $626,671 instead 
of not more than $614,650 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 96—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Authorizes purchase of two passenger motor 
vehicles as proposed by the Senate instead 
of four as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 97 and 98—Authorize 
the expenditure of not more than $58,000,000 
from the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund for salaries and expenses 
of the Bureau, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of not more than $57,437,980 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, of which not more than 
$49,549,400 shall be available for personal 
services instead of not more than $48,697,378 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 99—Grants to States for 
public assistance: Appropriates $1,150,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,250,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos, 100 and 101—Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance: 
Appropriate $1,600,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,463,400 as proposed by 
the House, of which not more than $1,455,400 
shall be available for personal services as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 102 and 103—Salaries 
and expenses, Children’s Bureau: Appropri- 
ate $1,500,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,450,000 as proposed by the House, 
of which not more than $1,238,900 shall be 
available for personal services as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 104 and 105—Grants to 
States for maternal and child welfare: Ap- 
propriate $31,500,000 instead of $33,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate and $30,000,000 as 
proposed by the House, and delete the lan- 
guage of the House bill providing for pro 
rata allotment of the appropriation in pro- 
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portion to the amounts to which the respec- 
tive States are entitled by reason of section 
331 of the 1950 Amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 

Amendments Nos. 106 and 107—Salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Commissioner: 
Appropriate $200,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $219,700 as proposed by the 
House, and in addition authorize transfer 
from the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund of not to exceed $110,300 
as proposed by the House instead of not to 
exceed $100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 108—Public assistance 
program: Strikes out the provision of the 
Senate prohibiting denial of allocation of 
Federal funds to any State which has by 
legislative enactment provided the condi- 
tions under which public access may be had 
to the records of the disbursements of grant- 
in-aid funds and has otherwise complied 
with the governing statutory provisions. 

The conferees of both Houses are agreed 
that the appropriate legislative committees 
of the Congress should consider the subject 
matter of this amendment. 


Office of the Administrator 


Amendments Nos. 109 and 110—Salaries, 
Office of the Administrator: Appropriate 
$2,050,000 from general funds as proposed by 
the House instead of $2,150,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, together with transfer from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund of not to exceed $403,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $413,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 111—Salarles and ex- 
penses, Division of Service Operations: In- 
serts the Senate provision limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services 
to not more than $402,045. 

Amendment No. 112—Salaries, Office of the 
General Counsel: Appropriates $396,478 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $412,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 113—Surplus property 
disposal: Appropriates $90,000, instead of 
$100,000 as proposed by the House and $75,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Amendments Nos, 114 and 115—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $8,233,959 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $8,000,000 as 
proposed by the House, of which not more 
than $6,622,284 shall be available for per- 
sonal services as proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Amendments Nos, 116 and 117—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $394,247 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $400,000 as 
proposed by the House, of which not more 
than $299,307 shall be available for per- 
sonal services as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 118 and 119—Arbitra- 
tion and emergency boards: Appropriate 
$144,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $150,000 as proposed by the House, of 
which not more than $114,000 shall be avail- 
able for personal services as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 120—Salaries and ex- 
penses, National Railroad Adjustment Board: 
Inserts the Senate language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services 
to not more than $460,774. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Amendment No. 121—Payment to railroad 
retirement account: Strikes out the definite 
annual appropriation inserted hy the Sen- 
ate and restores the annual indefinite ap- 
propriation language of the House bill. 

In recommending the annual indefinite 
form of appropriation, the conferees of both 
Houses will expect the Bureau of the Budget 
to withhold from the retirement fund any 
met overappropriations or overpayments 
made to the fund from the General Treasury 
through June 30, 1951. 
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Amendments Nos. 122 and 123—Salaries 
and expenses (from trust funds): Author- 
ize $5,056,904 to be derived from the rail- 
road retirement account for salaries and ex- 
penses of the Board as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $5,268,000 as proposed by the 
House, of which not more than $4,010,820 
shall be available for personal service as 
proposed by the Senate. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 

Amendments Nos. 124 and 125—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $3,047,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $2,949,000 as 
proposed by the House, of which not more 
than $2,566,653 shall be available for per- 
sonal services as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 126 and 127—Boards of 
inquiry: Appropriate $48,750 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $50,000 as proposed by 
the House, of which not more than $23,750 
shall be available for personal services as 
proposed by the Senate. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 128—Section 703: Re- 
stores the provision of the House bill con- 
taining restrictions on the filling of personnel 
vacancies that may occur during the fiscal 
year 1952 in positions for which funds are 
provided by the bill, amended to change 
the list of exemptions as agreed upon by 
the conferees, and to provide that when the 
total number of personnel subject to this 
provision has been reduced to 90 percent of 
the total number provided for in the 1952 
budget estimates, the restrictions of this pro- 
vision may cease to apply. 

The conferees of both Houses are agreed 
that the savings which accrue from the 
operation of the provisions of this section 
of the bill shall not be diverted to or ex- 
pended for any other purpose but shall be 
impounded in the appropriations and other 
funds and returned to the Treasury, and will 
expect the agencies concerned to proceed 
accordingly. 

Amendment No. 129—Further reductions 
in appropriations and authorizations: Makes 
reductions in various appropriations and 
authorizations carried in the act as set out 
in detail in the conference report by ap- 
propriation title and amount, The Senate 
amendment provided that each appropriation 
or authorization made by the act for any 
purpose, of which a specified portion was 
made available for personal services, and 
each amount so specified for personal sery- 
ices, was reduced by an amount equal to 
5 percent of the amount requested for per- 
sonal services for such purpose in the budget 
estimates. The conferees have agreed on 
reductions as provided in the Senate amend- 
ment in a number of instances. In most of 
such instances the amounts of the reduc- 
tions are listed under this amendment in 
the conference report. In a few other in- 
stances, the amounts which would have been 
available after application of the reductions 
provided by the Senate amendment have 
been incorporated in the amendments of 
the Senate to the individual appropriation 
paragraphs involved. 

Amendment No. 130—Strikes out the lan- 
guage of the Senate providing that no part 
of any appropriation contained in the act 
shall be used to pay the compensation of 
any civilian employee of the Government 
whose duties consist of acting as chauffeur 
or driver of any Government-owned pas- 
senger motor vehicle other than a bus or 
ambulance. 

Amendment No. 131—Reduction in number 
of passenger cars: Reported in disagreement, 
The conferees of both Houses have agreed 
that agencies embraced within this act which 
operate passenger cars at the seat of Goy- 
ernment during fiscal year 1952 shall period- 
ically submit to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House and Senate and to 
the General Accounting Office a daily trip 
record of use of the cars so operated. 
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Amendment No. 132—Employees engaged 
in personnel work: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The motion which the House man- 
agers will offer on this amendment will pro- 
vide for exemption of the Public Health 
Service, during 1952, from the personnel 
ratio limitation agreed upon, in view of 
special circumstances existing in that 
Service. It will be expected, however, that 
the Service and the Agency will on their own 
take steps to improve the existing ratio 
before the 1953 budget is considered, At 
that time, the committees expect to fully 
examine into the matter as regards the Serv- 
ice with view to determining the proper rela- 
tionship between total personnel and em- 
ployees engaged in personnel work. 

Amendment No, 133: Corrects a section 
number. z 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
CHRISTOPHER C. MCGRATH, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Gro. B. SCHWABE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House knows, this is the same report that 
was brought back about 6 weeks ago. 
We have followed the instructions of the 
House by returning to conference and, 
in conference yesterday, agreeing on the 
same formula for the Jensen amendment 
that was adopted in the Interior and 
Agricultural appropriation bills today. 

I yield now to my distinguished friend, 
the ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE]. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, my 
chairman has correctly stated the sit- 
uation. The report is unanimous. As 
far as I know there is no disagreement, 
and there is no request for time on this 
side. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 32: Page 13, line 
16, after “title”, insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: Provided further, That the District 
of Columbia shall pay by check to Freed- 
men’s Hospital, upon the Surgeon General's 
request, in advance at the beginning of each 
quarter, such amount as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral calculates will be earned on the basis 
of rates approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the care of patients certified by 
the District of Columbia. Bills rendered by 
the Surgeon General on the basis of such 
calculations shall not be subject to audit 
or certification in advance of payment; but 
proper adjustment of amounts which have 
been paid in advance on the basis of such 
calculations shall be made at the end of 
each quarter: Provided further, That the 
Surgeon General may delegate the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon him by the foregoing 
proviso.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 131; Page 45, line 
19, insert the following: 


“Sec. 705. Where the number of passenger 
cars for replacement only is reduced by the 
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provisions in this act the total number of 
passenger cars in the division or department 
concerned will be reduced by a like number.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 131, and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert: 5 

“Sec. 705. Where the number of passenger 
cars for replacement only is reduced by the 
provisions in this act the total number of 
passenger cars in the division or depart- 
ment concerned will be reduced by a like 
number: Provided, That tn no event shall 
the number of passenger-carrying vehicles 
which may be operated during the current 
fiscal year at the seat of Government under 
any appropriation or authorization in this 
act exceed 50 percent of the number in use 
as of June 30, 1951.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 132: Page 46, line 
1, insert the following: 8 

“Sec. 706. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any employee engaged 
in personnel work in excess of the number 
that would be provided by a ratio of one 
such employee to one hundred and and 
fifteen, or a part thereof, full-time, part- 
time, and intermittent employees of the 
agency concerned: Provided, That for pur- 
poses of this section employees shall be con- 
sidered as engaged in personnel work if they 
spend half time or more in personnel ad- 
ministration consisting of direction and ad- 
ministration of the personnel program; em- 
ployment, placement, and separation; job 
evaluation and classification; employee re- 
lations and services; training;.committees of 
expert examiners and boards of civil-service 
examiners; wage administration; and proc- 
essing, recording, and reporting.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarry moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 132, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert: 

“Sec. 706. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, except appropriations 
for the Public Health Service, shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any employee 
engaged in personnel work in excess of the 
number that would be provided by a ratio 
of 1 such employee to 105, or a part thereof, 
full-time, part-time, and intermittent em- 
ployees of the agency concerned: Provided, 
That for purposes of this section employees 
shall be considered as engaged in personnel 
work if they spend half time or more in per- 
sonnel administration consisting of direction 
and administration: of the personnel pro- 
gram; employment, placement, and separa- 
tion; job evaluation and classification; em- 
ployee relations and services; training; com- 
mittees of expert examiners and boards of 
civil-service examiners; wage administration; 
and processing, recording, and reporting.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 


_ ginia [Mr. Gary]. 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
extend my congratulations to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and its chairman upon the 
appointment of a subcommittee to look 
into the proposed consolidation of the 
insurance and death-claim activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration. These 
activites were at one time centralized in 
the New York office. In 1946, under the 
direction of Gen. Omar Bradley, one of 
the ablest Administrators the Veterans’ 
Administration has had, the activities 
were decentralized and dispersed among 
several offices for the more efficient serv- 
ice of the veterans. It is now proposed 
to again centralize the activities, this 
time in Philadelphia. The space, which 
is to be used for this recentralization, 
had been assigned to the Frankford 
Arsenal, which is a vital agency of the 
Army Ordnance Bureau. That agency 
was preparing to occupy the space last 
week with an essential defense activity, 
when it was told that the space was not 
available because it would be used by the 
Veterans’ Administration for the pro- 
posed consolidation. 

It is claimed there will be some econ- 
omy in this change. Last week the Vet- 
erans’ Administration advertised for 
1,000 additional employees in Philadel- 
phia—“experience unnecessary.” We 
feel that this change will not be eco- 
nomical, and it will certainly impair the 
service which is now being rendered. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], our distinguished floor 
leader, requested me to express his in- 
terest in this inquiry to be made by the 
Expenditures Committee. He is opposed 
to the proposed consolidation and be- 
lieves the committee investigation will 
show conclusively that it is an improper 
move, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I commend the gentle- 
man for calling the attention of the 
House to this matter. I am not chair- 
man of the subcommittee, but I am a 
member of the committee. I want to 
assure the gentleman that it is going to 
be the purpose of that subcommittee to 
go slowly into this matter and find out 
first of all, if it is in the interest of 
efficiency and economy to have any con- 
solidation at all; and secondly, if it in- 
fringes upon the defense effort. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr.. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to 
join in the sentiments expressed by the 
gentleman from Virginia and commend 
him for the interest and activity he has 
shown in this matter. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. CELLER. The removal of all 
these veteran administration offices to 
Philadelphia will not only discommode 
and inconvenience veterans who have 
claims, but it will make it utterly im- 


Possible, particularly in death cases, for 


the dear ones of deceased veterans to 
get justice because the records will be 
unavailable and they will not be able 
to travel great distances to Philadelphia 
to validate their claims, 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I commend the gen- 
tleman on calling the attention of the 
House to this very important matter. 
I will serve on this subcommittee, and 
I assure him I will give it my most care- 
ful attention for I recall the last time 
this change took place, it was months 
before any service could be had on ques- 
tions asked about insurance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5113) to 
maintain the security and promote the 
foreign policy and provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international peace and 
security. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 5113), 
with Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: On 
page 2, line 22, section 101 (a) subsection 
(1): Strike out 85,028, 000,000 and insert 
“$4,828,000,000.” 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “$1,335,000,- 
000” and insert “$1,035,000,000.” 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that my amendment be divided, in order 
that there may be a separate vote on 
each of the two subsections. That is, a 
separate vote on the military cut and a 
separate vote on the economic cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the first portion of the amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a cut of $500,- 
000,000; $200,000,000 on the military end 
and $300,000,000 on the economic end in 
the authorization for Europe. 

Now, let us look first at the military 
side of this, Let me say that in consid- 
ering any cuts to the bill which this 
committee has brought to the House, 
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those of us who oppose any further cuts 
are at a serious disadvantage. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] yes- 


terday said he was tired of voting for 


large amounts of authorizations without 
having every penny justified. Let me 
say we cannot justify, penny for penny 
and dollar for dollar, this appropria- 
tion because this information is a mili- 
tary secret. We cannot even tell you 
what amount of money in this military 
authorization will go to each of the coun- 
tries involved. For this reason we are 
at a disadvantage when some Member 
says, “Let us knock $200,000,000 off of 
this.” That appeals to the instincts of 
all of us to try to save money. We 
are in a difficult position to justify why 
we oppose such a cut. 

First, let me tell you that through- 
out the entire hearings the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Futton], the 
author of this amendment, at least to 
my knowledge, never asked a single 
question which would tend to bring out 
evidence in support of the cut he is now 
recommending. In his statement yes- 
terday he said he went to his office and 
spent 3 hours and came up with this 
suggestion. In his statement on the 
floor he offered no evidence in support 
of this cut. | 

Let me call the attention of the House 
to the fact that we on the committee 
have already cut the military appropria- 
tion for Western Europe by an amount 
of $265,000,000. This would increase the 
cut to $465,000,000, almost a 10 percent 
cut over what the military branch of 
our Government, the Department of De- 
fense, felt was needed. 

This problem of mutual security is a 
relatively simple one. Our problem is 
to get military equipment into the hands 
of the soldiers of the free countries of 
Western Europe as quickly as we can. 
They have the manpower, we have the 
military equipment. Our purpose is to 
get the two together to increase our 
mutual security. If we delay, if we dilly- 
dally, if we do not show our whole- 
hearted effort to join with our allies and 
our friends of Western Europe, the time 
may be too late when we decide that 
it is to our advantage to put arms ite 
the hands of our friends. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman 1 5 
commented on my method of bringing 
up this cut. May I point out that when 
the present Richards bill was offered, I 
am the one in the committee, 18 min- 
utes before the present bill was put in, 
who asked the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RicHarps] what the fig- 
ures were, and I was denied any figure. 
I had to wait until the present bill was 
put in before I could find what any posi- 


» tion of the committee was as to what 
the cuts might be that were different 


from the State Department. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Let me take excep-, 
tion of the gentleman’s statement. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman 
from South Carolina means the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. He has raised 
the question. So far as the chairman of 
the committee knows, and I think I 
would know if it had happened, at no 
time during the whole hearing did the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ask the 
gentleman from South Carolina for any 
figures; nor did he at any time during 
the entire hearings of the committee 
question the figures that were presented 
in my bill. The action that he took, so 
far as I know in regard to the figures 
were only that he proposed to increase 
the over-all figures in the bill by $150,- 
000,000. He did not propose one. single 
cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the gentleman from New York may 
have three additional minutes in order to 
pursue this further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Has not the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
is-a good friend of mine, forgotten that 
on the day he brought his bill in I was 
the one who asked directly of the chair- 
man what the amount of the cut was and 
whether that amount would change in 
the 18 minutes between that time, which 
was 18 minutes of 12, the time we were 
then sitting, and the time the bill would 
be reported to the House at 12 o'clock? 
And that was directed expressly to the 
total of this bill. 

My point is simply that I have worked 
on these figures and gone over them in 
great detail and have come up with what 
in my best judgment was the proper 
amount. I saw no reason to disclose 
them other than to the people I had 
been working with. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I should just like 
to make this amendment here: The ques- 
tion was asked about the details of mili- 
tary aid to Western Europe. As I said, 
we cannot divulge the secret testimony 
that was given to us; but it was the 
wholehearted and overwhelming opinion 
of the members of this committee when 
we reported this bill that this was a fair 
and absolutely rock-bottom figure if we 
were going to help the people of Western 
Europe before it was too late. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to con- 
firm what the chairman of the committee 
has said. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania who now wishes to reduce the 
bill by another $500,000,000, in the com- 
mittee tried to increase the bill by 
$150,000,000. I should like to say also 
that as far as the actual figure was con- 
cerned we all knew it at the same time; 
at least we did if we were in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is correct; 
and the gentleman will recall that we 
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agreed with the chairman of the com- 
mittee to a cut of $265,000,000 in mili- 
tary aid in this title I and the reason was 
because we felt that that extra amount 
had not been justified before the com- 
mittee and that the extra amount the 
administration had asked for could not 
be delivered. 

One other last point, if we are going 
to do this job we must make the people 
of Western Europe realize that we are 
behind them, and behind them now, so 
that they can get to the business of 
getting armed as quickly as possible. Re- 
member, these people are living under 
the constant threat of attack over there. 

In my considered judgment this bill 
for $7,800,000,000 and this particular re- 
quest for $5,028,000,000 for Western 
Europe military aid is important, if not 
more important to the safety and secur- 
ity of the people of the United States as 
was the $56,000,000,000 bill we passed in 
this House earlier this week for the mili- 
tary defense department. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday there 
were statements made to the effect that 
the people of India and Asia do not hold 
us in high regard. To dispel those no- 
tions that were spread on the RECORD at 
that time I should like to read from some 
of the speeches that have recently been 


made in and out of the Parliament of 


India. I do want to say at tho outset 
that the people of India have expressed 
time out of mind the uttermost feelings 
of friendliness and kindness to the peo- 
ple of this country. They covet our good 
will as we do theirs. But we must not 
be supersensitive. We must show toler- 
ance. We must not give undue weight to 
a few irresponsible criticisms of us that 
may have been expressed by some irre- 
sponsible persons in India. Likewise peo- 
ple in India must view with tolerance 
some of the demagogic statements con- 
cerning India uttered in the United 
States. I now give you some splendid 
statements by Indians concerning us. 

I read an extract from an address by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad delivered on July 4, 
in which he said: 

On the one hundred and seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of American independence I have 
great pleasure in offering heartiest felicita- 
tions to Your Excellency and to the Govern- 
ment and people of America. We look for- 
ward to the closest cooperation and friend- 
ship between India and your great country 
in the cause of world peace. 


Here is a statement from Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru as of July 4, 1951, to Secretary 
of State Acheson: 


On the anniversary of the Independence of 
your country, I send to you and to the Gov- 
ernment and to the people of the United 
States of America my sincere greetings and 
best wishes from myself and from the Gov- 
ernment and the people of India. I should 
like to take this opportunity of conveying 
through you to the American Government 
and the people our grateful appreciation of 
the aid being given to us to meet the very 
serious food situation that prevails in certain 
parts of India. 


I quote a statement of Prime Minister 
Nehru in a message sent to the President 
of the United States expressing sym- 
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pathy with the Kansas flood victims, 
dated July 19, 1951: 

I have heard with deep regret the very 
serious damage and loss of life and property 
caused by the Kansas flood. Please accept, 
Mr. President, my Government's and my peo- 
ple’s deep sympathy at this calamity which 
has overtaken so many people. We in India 
have had the misfortune to suffer from seri- 
ous floods in the past and so we can appre- 
ciate the suffering caused by such natural 
calamities and we extend our sympathy. 


In a speech made in Parliament Nehru 
said on August 4 last: 

I was talking about America. Look at their 
tremendous achievements. Their achieve- 
ment is amazing. It is a great country. It 
is very easy for you to find constructive peace 
forces at play in that country. 


On December 6, 1950, Nehru said in a 
speech in Parliament: 

But there is something more which is the 
bitter truth that we have to understand and 
realize today. In this fighting that has taken 
place in Korea the main burden on the part 
of the United Nations has fallen on the 
forces of the United States. They have suf- 
fered greatly and at the present moment they 
are suffering greatly and our sympathy should 
go out to them in this present predicament. 


I should also like to quote the following 
from an address delivered to the Parlia- 
ment of India by the President of India 
on August 6, 1951: 

The food situation in the country has been 
a-matter of the gravest concern to my Gov- 
ernment and, for many months, the threat 
of famine hovered over large areas of the 
country, more especially over Bihar. I am 
glad to say that there has been appreciable 
improvement and that threat has receded 
into the background. But dangers remain 
and constant and cooperative effort is needed 
to overcome them. I should like to express 
my gratitude to the friendly nations who 
came forward with help in ships and food 
grains. In particular, I should like to express 
my gratitude to the United States of America 
for the loan of 2,000,000 tons of food grains, 


Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on 
and read to you fulsome statements 
made by the leaders of India indicating 
their uttermost sympathy for what we 
stand for and which are indicative of the 
friendship they bear to us. It is true 
that some Indian may voice dissension 
from our aims and views or criticism of 
us, but it is unfair to take stray bits of 
criticism and balloon them out of all 
proportion, and, as is often the case, to 
lift from context. I think we must look 
at the picture as a whole, and I think 
then, the conclusion may reasonably and 
easily be drawn that India has the 
kindliest of feelings toward us. 

We must be fair, we must be just in 
this regard, and I hope, therefore, there 
will not be a recurrence of these very 
bitter statements about India that we 
heard yesterday from Members who ad- 
dressed the House. 

Judging from some of the sharp and 
barbed statements of some Members, one 
would gather the impression that these 
Members would want India to grovel in 
the dust at our feet in expressing grati- 
tude for our recent loan for food grains. 
Such attitude is ridiculous. 

Let us rather try to understand each 
other with fairness and some degree of 


. humility. Both nations have perplexing 
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problems of an international character 
crying for solution. Developing fric- 
tions between our two countries makes 
solutions more difficult. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment to title I close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it a substitute 
for the first portion of the Fulton 
amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. My 
amendment applies to both parts, Mr. 
Chairman, but I can ask unanimous 
consent to offer the first part to the 
Fulton amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
offers an amendment to the first section? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Yes. That 
was my thought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
SMITH of Wisconsin to the first portion of 
the amendment of Mr. FULTON: Page 2, line 
22, section 101 (a), subsection (1) strike out 
85,028,000, 000 and insert “$4,700,000,000.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr, JUDD, Is it possible to divide an 
amendment and offer an amendment to 
a portion of an amendment or is a divi- 
sion applicable only in the case of voting 
on an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. That is what 
has been done here. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 


man, my amendment to this first section 
of title would cut the appropriation for 
military $328,000,000. I know how sacred 
a proposition this military thing is, but 


in view of the testimony before our com- 
mittee I think my cut of $328,000,000 is 


as much justified as is the figure that is 
in the bill. 

t We know that the testimony was very 
indefinite and uncertain. We were not 
able to pinpoint or to determine exactly 
what the need was for military end items, 
and I submit that so far as the record is 
concerned that much of the testimony 
that we had was of a guessing variety. 
We would insist upon specific testimony 
being brought in to justify the amount 
but, of course, the old bugaboo of secrecy 
confronted us. 

I want to call your attention to a state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio 
yesterday in connection with this matter 
which points out exactly what went on 
as far as the committee was concerned 
and so far as those who tried to justify 
these items are concerned. I refer to 
yesterday's Recorp, August 16, on page 
10148. We had General Scott before the 
committee. There was some question as 
to how much of the end items had been 
delivered. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Can the gentle- 
man give us the second part of his pro- 
posed amendment, how much that cut is? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes. That 
cut is $672,000,000. We had an appro- 
priation as of June 30, 1951 for military 
items of $5,794,300,000. That was the 
amount we appropriated. The gentle- 
man from Ohio tried to find out what has 
been delivered. They wound up by show- 
ing that actually the correct figures on 
delivery as against a $5,500,000,000 ap- 
propriation were $108,400,000 worth of 
end items. The first guess was some- 
thing like $450,000,000. General Scott 
was off only $291,000,000 in 1 month of 
shipments. If that is the extent of the 
accuracy of the testimony then it is not 
entitled to much weight. 

In this matter of ECA aid, Mr. Bissell, 
the Deputy Administrator, came before 
the committee and finally admitted that 
they were off $500,000,000 on that item. 

I submit that as far as this amount is 
concerned for military items, we can well 
afford to cut because money for military 
purposes is running out of our ears, 
Those who are in charge of the pro- 
gram know they cannot deliver with 
the money appropriated to them. The 
goods cannot be produced. The tax- 
payers of this country are asking that we 
as legislators here this afternoon give 
these huge authorizations a good going 
over. Certainly it seems to me that this 
$238,000,000 cut is amply justified. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy for me to un- 
derstand how Members of this body who 
are not members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs could offer amendments 
similar to those offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but it is most diffi- 
cult for me to understand how any mem- 
bers of the committee, who were in at- 
tendance for 31 hearing days and 9 days 
of executive session, can be unaware of 
what the committee actually did in cut- 
ting these authorizations as originally 
sent down. 

I think I can say to the House that 
there are no two more “show-me guys” 
in the Congress of the United States 
than the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. RicHarps], Mr. Chairman, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 
Our committee frizzled and fried every 
bit of fat that there was in this particu- 
lar bill. 

I should like to give the House some 
facts and not generalities as to what we 
really did, because you will find actual 
cuts throughout the entire breadth of 
this bill. 

This bill came down from the execu- 
tive branch for $8,500,000,000. For title 
I there was allowed $6,968,000,000. The 
chairman of our committee in intro- 
ducing his bill deducted from title I a 
total of $605,000,000. You are talking 
now about $605,000,000, but that is just 
the beginning. What else did we do in 
the committee to cut this authorization 
in title I? In the first place, we de- 
ducted from title I-the sum of $55,000,- 


000, and put it in title VI. Title VI pro- 
~ vides that that $55,000,000 will go for 
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the procurement and development of 
strategic materials all over the world. 
So there is another $55,000,000 deducted. 
In addition, the cost for administering 
this program all over the globe comes 
out of title I, and that will take approx- 
imately $78,000,000 more from title I. 

Furthermore, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] introduced in com- 
mittee, and it was overwhelmingly 
adopted, an amendment which will be 
found in section 612 of the bill. Section 
612 provides that 20 percent of all the 
authorizations for ECA shall be by way 
of loan. That means that this is not 
give-away money, but that this is 
$320,000,000 of come-back money to 
the United States of America. So, if 
you are talking about whether we are 
giving away the money of the United 
States of America and of our taxpayers, 
here is another $320,000,000 that is not 
give-away funds, but represents an ac- 
tual cut in the authorization. 

What else have we done to further a 
cut? If you read the bill, and try to 
understand it, you will find in section 
612 (2) (D), a provision also introduced 
by that great student of foreign affairs, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], 
a provision requiring that $500,000,000 
of the counterpart fund be utilized for 
the specific purpose of increasing mili- 
tary production. If you understand how 
the counterpart fund works, you will 
know this fund was originally used, or 
intended to be used, to help the econo- 
mies of all these European nations, but 
with the requirement of this amendment, 
we take $500,000,000 more for the pur- 
pose of increasing military production. 

So, if my figures are correct, we actu- 
ally shaved off of title I, $1,053,000,000 
and a contingent fund of an additional 
$500,000,000. Therefore, the gentlemen 
are not explaining this bill to the House 
when they tell you we have not cut the 
bill in committee. Now it is all right for 
you gentlemen to go back to your home 
districts and say that we have cut this 
bill and that we have saved $500,000,000. 
But will you be frank enough to go back 
to your districts and tell your people 
that at the same time you are hurting 
the security of the United States of 
America? This reminds me of the profli- 
gate husband who tells his wife to go out 
on a shopping spree on the money that 
he saved by canceling his life-insurance 
policy. What protection. That is ex- 
actly what you will be doing. I say the 
amendment of the gentleman from the 
Keystone State is actually an amend- 
ment which will remove one keystone 
from the security of the United States of 
America. If you believe in this bill and 
if you believe in the principle of this 
mutual security program, you should be 
in favor of the bill that we have worked 
out in committee so carefully. But, if 
you are against the bill, then vote against 
it and do not try to hamstring it by these 
undercutting amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FULTON, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, I think that 
a cut of one-fiftieth on a $25,000,000,000 
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program, which is a cut of 2 percent on 
this 3-year defense program, which we 
are just entering into under this mutual 
security bill, is a little something less 
than the keystone of defense of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The gentleman is 
talking about a 3-year program here, 
when the gentleman knows that we are 
now considering the authorization for 
the first year, and that what happens 
2 years from now depends upon what 
the Congress does. We must address 
ourselves to the cut which you propose 
now in this bill, and not talk of some- 
thing that will come up in 1952 or 1953. 

Mr. FULTON. Of course, we all know 
this is part of a $25,000,000,000 program. 
Secretary of State Acheson has said so in 
his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr, HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrstcorr] made the 
suggestion that if anyone was against 
the bill he should just vote against it, 
but not undertake to scuttle it or cripple 
it with amendments. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree with me that one might be 
for this program but he might yet exer- 
cise his own judgment about how much 
needs to be appropriated to implement 
it? Certainly, to Question the good faith 
of anyone who raises a question about a 
figure, particularly when the members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee them- 
selves say they cannot justify it dollar 
for dollar, is not a fair argument. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. Positions have changed in 2 
years. At that time I supported the full 
military assistance and economic aid in 
title I amounting to $1,168,000,000. On 
August 18, 1949, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] intro- 
duced an amendment to cut $584,000,000 
from title I, military aid to Europe, in 
the mutual defense assistance program, 
when it first started and when conditions 
were much worse, when the United 
States had not given this aid to Europe 
and when there was great disparity in 
our forces. I argued against that 50 
percent cut that the gentleman from 
South Carolina recommended then, as 
I felt it affected the success of the pro- 
gram and United States security. These 
same countries then needed only $155,- 
000,000 to expand their military plants in 
Europe and to increase their arms pro- 
duction. The House voted that be cut 
by 50 percent through that amendment. 
It was too much of a cut and amount 
was restored. Now, on a big authoriza- 
tion for military and economic purposes 
of $6,000,000,000 in title I, I come in with 
less than a 10-percent cut, and one mem- 
ber from the committee feels that might 
be pulling something called the keystone 
of the defense. Well, it is something less 
than that broad statement, we all know. 
If we look at the whole program of $25,- 
000,000,000, a cut of 2 percent is simply 
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saying to these fellows, “Be careful of 
your administrative expenses. Use up 
the large balances of funds these pro- 
grams already have from previous pro- 
grams.” 

Let me show you what balances they 
already have. You would think from 
hearing the arguments here that the 
$300,000,000 cut on economic aid was 
going to hurt something. There is right 
now in economic aid, in the pipelines, 
that has not yet reached the European 
countries, $1,507,000,000. So a billion 
and a half dollars in title I, is on the 
way to Europe in the pipeline, which 
will give these countries a great further 
boost above 1938-39 levels. 

Now, on the military program, let us 
see what else they have. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On page 3 of the 
bill, lines 24 and 25, the bill provides: 

In addition, unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations heretofore made for carrying 
out the purposes of the E@momic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, are hereby 
authorized to be continued 


Mr. FULTON. Those balances are in 
this program by that section. I am 
reducing the $1,335,000,000 figure for 
economic aid under title I simply by 
$300,000,000, and we will still have a 
billion and a half that is moving in the 
pipelines to Europe in addition. So 
that, with my amendment, they still 
have $2,500,000,000 in economic aid for 
1 year, after 3 years of the Marshall- 
plan program. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Do your figures in- 
clude the counterpart funds? 

Mr. FULTON. No. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is there any limita- 
tion on counterpart funds? 

Mr. FULTON. These counterpart 
funds can be used either for economic 
or military aid as agreed upon between 
the United States and recipient coun- 
tries. 4 

Mr. STEFAN. These are dollars you 
are talking about? 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; the figures I 
have given are in dollars. The joint 
accounts are held in the currencies in 
each country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceeed for five 
additional minutes to explain these 
figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. I am sorry I cannot 
yield further. 
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I would like to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
STEFAN] as to the unexpended counter- 
part funds. There is now $1,728,000,000 
in joint accounts with those countries 
in which the United States has a joint 
interest, in unexpended counterpart 
funds. At the present time the balance 
available, that they have not even de- 
cided where it shall go, is $1,534,000,000. 

Now, on military aid: From the fiscal 
year 1950 in military aid in title I there 
is still $146,100,000 not even obligated; 
no orders for military equipment have 
been issued on these funds. 

As of June 30, 1951, under title I 
there is unobligated $315,000,000, under 
the military program. 

The total military program unobli- 
gated balance as of June 30, 1951, is 
$456,000,000. 

Going over to the economic side we 
find there is a total of $112,600,000 un- 
obligated in the economic program as 
of June 30 of this year. 

This makes a total of unobligated 
money right now of $568,600,000 for title 
I, military and economic aid. 

Then go over to counterpart funds 
and we find $1,728,000,000 for Europe 
in local funds which can be used on 
both military and economic aid. 

In the pipeline you find $1,500,000,000 
more that has not even reached Europe 
in economic aid. 

I think that will explain why this title 
should be cut. I ask anybody on the 
committee to deny that those figures 
are the exact figures of our own com- 
mittee staff reports. These figures are 
being read right from the committee 
staff reportz. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has mentioned my name 
in connection with these proposed cuts 
and cuts I have offered in the past, and 
my attitude in the premises I think I 
should say something about it. 

As I said in the House yesterday, I do 
not apologize for my action in 1949 when 
I proposed to cut in half the mutual de- 
fense assistance authorization for Eu- 
rope, and I told the House why: We had 
no unified command; the men were not 
marching, and we had no Eisenhower in 
command, I thought it was folly to 
provide a 2-year program when not even 
a 1-year program had been started. 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who at that time favored a 2-year pro- 
gram, has now developed into a great 
economizer in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee where he said he worked so hard 
and so strong for economy. The figures 
in this bill are not sacred; the figures 
from the executive branch are not sa- 
cred; I have never contended that they 
were. The figures I presented in title I 
are not sacred; I have never pretended 
they were. I do say that they are my 
honest conclusions; these cuts in the bill 
are made where the economy of the 
United States could stand them and 
where the framework of the aid pro- 
gram could stand them. 

But what did the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania do when we had this bill 
in committee, my bill (H. R. 5020) con- 
taining a cut of $265,000,000 I proposed 
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cuts in my bill of $200,000,000? Did the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania—accord- 
ing to his own words—propose in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to cut the 
over-all figure of the bill by one dollar? 
No; and neither did he propose the cut 
or add to the cut of $285,000,000 in eco- 
nomic aid made in my bill (H. R. 5020). 
On the contrary, the gentleman was 
very consistent; in every one of the aid 
programs brought to the House he has 
gone down the line to the dollar for the 
amount that the executive branch pro- 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania did 
not propose to cut one single dollar 
when the Foreign Affairs Committee 
was considering this bill; on the con- 
trary, he proposed to add $150,000,000 
to it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I do not yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I should like to make 
a correction on that. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman pro- 
posed to add $150,000,000 to it. When 
did he “get religion?” What caused the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania suddenly 
to become an economizer? Is it a de- 
sire on his part to cut the ground from 
under the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee because he does not 
like something the chairman has done? 
I do not know. But I will say this: the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has done something that is rather 
new in proceedings in this Congress. He 
took the bull by the horns and cut $550,- 
000,000 off of title I of this bill and the 
committee agreed with this figure. Now 
all of a sudden the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the great economizer, 
comes in here with some figures that he 
Says are sacred, and the gentleman who 
wanted to add $150,000,000 to this bill 
now wants to cut it down by another 
$500,000,000. Now, overnight, he says 
that in the interest of the welfare and 
security of the United States the House 
should cut title I funds according to the 
Fulton figures. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. . 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
strikes at the mutual-defense program 
in Europe which General Eisenhower is 
laboring so hard to implement at the 
present time. It was my privilege sev- 
eral weeks ago to visit Europe with 17 
other Members of the House who went 
over to look over this program. 

I know that a great many people in 
this House are saying today: “We believe 
in the Eisenhower military program but 
we want to cut the economic aid.” 

Let me say to you in all seriousness 
that there is no difference between the 
military program and the economic pro- 
gram today in Europe. I will give you 
an illustration which shows how the 
economic-aid funds are being used. We 
visited a plant in Holland which is one 
of the most modern airplane plants I 
have ever seen. As a matter of fact, be- 
fore the plant was built they sent engi- 
neers to the United States to look over 
plants here. This plant would do credit 
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to any manufacturer in the United 
States. 

At that plant they are turning out 
Mercury fighting planes for use in the 
mutual-defense program. Let me show 
you how the various countries are coop- 
erating. The license for the Mercury 
plane is owned by England, so England 
is permitting the planes to be build under 
its license. The engines are being man- 
ufactured in the Rolls-Royce plant in 
Belgium. Those engines are then sent 
to Holland. Holland builds the frames, 
assembles the planes, and they go out 
from that plant ready to fly. 

The United States under the eco- 
nomic-aid program lent $350,000 to build 
that plant. Now that is where a part of 
your economic aid went—to help build 
that plant so that these fighting planes 
can be manufactured for defense pur- 
poses. The economic aid in Europe to- 
day is being used for such purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. Y. Is it not a fact, 
though, that in that plant those air- 
plane engines are made in minor quanti- 
ties and are not having any appreciable 
effect on the defense of Europe? 

Mr. GARY. Of course, they are not 

turning them out in mass production 
like we are in the United States; but if 
we can help those countries to help 
themselves we will relieve the United 
States of just that much effort, and that 
is what we are doing in this particular 
case. ‘ 
Let me say to you in connection with 
the amounts you are considering today 
that this is a bill merely authorizing the 
funds for this program. You will get 
another shot at the amounts in the ap- 
propriation bill that will come before 
you later. I have the privilege of be- 
ing chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee that will 
consider these appropriations. I think 
it is an able subcommittee. We have as 
members the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney], the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Bates], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CoupErT]. We are going to 
be conducting hearings during at least 
a part of the recess when the other 
Members will be away from Washington 
enjoying themselves and we will be con- 
sidering the very questions you are try- 
ing to settle here on the floor today. 
I pledge to the House that our commit- 
tee will consider very, very carefully 
every item that is requested for this 
program. I ask you to give us a little 
latitude in the authorizing legislation. 

I promise you that our committee, 
when we bring the appropriation bill be- 
fore you, will have a bill that we can 
fully justify. 

Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to support 
all amendments to this bill that will 
limit the amount of money appropriated, 
but even with these amendments I will 
vote “no” on the entire bill. 
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I did not favor this Atlantic Pact, and 
spoke against it, and have had no reason, 
upon reflection, to change my vote. Over 
5 years have passed since the shooting in 
World War II stopped, and Western Eu- 
rope has been exposed to overwhelming 
Russian armies ever since—but no trou- 
ble has broken out, and in my opinion no 
trouble will break out. My reasons for 
this belief are based on the following 
facts: Great Britain has been, and still 
is, carrying on a brisk trade with Russia. 
The fact is Russia is a good customer of 
the British Empire, and England has 
many manufactured articles that Russia 
wants. England is a manufacturing is- 
land, and she depends on manufacture 
and trade to exist. As long as this rela- 
tion between Russia and England con- 
tinues, two things are certain: 

First. Russia will not attack England. 

Second. England will not be much 
concerned with arming against Russia. 

We have absolutely no business at all 
in Western Europe, because under the 
terms of the Atlantic Pact itself we are 
not obligated to go to the defense of any 
of the countries contained within the 
pact, unless one of these countries is in- 
vaded; when that happens, under the 
terms of the pact, we automatically de- 
clare war on the aggressor and enter the 
conflict, Congress has been stripped of 
any power to declare or refuse to declare 
war against such an aggressor as the 
terms of the treaty provide automatic 
war, without any further action on the 
part of Congress. 

No country in Western Europe has 
been attacked by any aggressor, so just 
what is our status in Western Europe to- 
day? We have Sir Dwight Eisenhower, 
already titled by the British, running 
around Europe playing Paul Revere to 
arouse those countries to action. We 
have seen that England is not concerned 
about the situation. France cannot be 
stirred up to fight an aggressor that 
has not yet appeared, and besides the 
French people are about equally divided 
between Communists and anti-Com- 
munists. Sweden and Denmark do not 
want any of it and Norway is not enthu- 
siastic and many of the countries who 
have had experience in world wars can- 
not stand another invasion and another 
American liberation. The liberation, to 
them, is more damaging than the inva- 
sion, because when we get through liber- 
ating a country there is not much left 
of it except the road signs. 

Germany holds back and well she 
might. The deal we handed the Ger- 
mans is still remembered and will be for 
generations. We could have taken Ber- 
lin in 3 days, but we camped outside of 
Berlin for 3 weeks to give the Russians 
a chance to take Berlin. General Pat- 
ton could have entered at any time, but 
he was stopped by General Eisenhower, 
who no doubt was acting upon orders 
from Washington. 

The Russians entered and there has 
been nothing but turmoil and intrigue 
between the occupying forces ever since. 
The German people have been the suf- 
ferers in this game of politics and they 
have reason to doubt us in the present 
situation. If Germany is attacked, of 
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course, the Germans will fight, but they 
will never grow enthusiastic over our 
war scare in Europe. 

We are to dump $8,500,000,000 more 
into the hopper of international strife 
and to no present purpose and at a time 
when, under the pact, we have no busi- 
ness in Europe. 

I would not be much surprised that the 
$2,000,000,000 to be spent on France 
would finally fall into the hands of the 
Communists, just as our money assigned 
to Czechoslovakia went. You have not 
very far to go, as the United Nations is 
composed of delegates who represent 
more Communist people than are repre- 
sented by the anti-Communist group. 
A careful study of the multitude of or- 
ganizations within the United Nations is 
spreading communistic ideas directed at 
this country faster than the Russians 
are. The U. N. seems more concerned 
with changing our laws here than they 
are in any other country. If they can 
concoct a law or convention which when 
approved will set one law aside in the 
United States, it can set other laws 
aside. The Genocide Convention now 
before the Senate, if adopted, will take 
away the jurisdiction of our courts to 
give protection to citizens of this coun- 
try who are charged with crime as de- 
fined by the United Nations. 

I am for this country regardless of all 
organizations and the sooner we quit 
spending money in wild goose chases 
around the world with Communist ad- 
visers, the more apt we shall be to pro- 
tect this Republic. Of the 60 nations 
in the United Nations, how many of them 
can give us any protection? In the trial 
run in Korea, 52 of those nations 
have not contributed a single man or a 
single dollar. I would rather rely on 
one State in the United States, than 
to rely on all of Latin America from 
Mexico to Cape Horn. We are capable 
of defending ourselves—abundantly cap- 
able—if we spend 25 percent of the money 
we are giving away and spend it on our 
own defense. We are abundantly cap- 
able of aiding any country that is will- 
ing to stand up and fight, but to spend 
money on Great Britain who cannot 
resist the rich trade with Russia and 
who sucks us in to defend her trade is 
a perfect example of the asininity of our 
foreign policy. 

I am sure a few amendments to our 
Constitution can head off some of this 
international interference: 

First, I have introduced a constitu- 
tional amendment making all treaties 
subject to approval by both Houses of 
Congress. 

Second, in another amendment I pro- 
pose that no citizen of this country shall 
be compelled to serve in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in any for- 
eign country, unless Congress has de- 
clared war on that country, and that no 
citizen of the United States shall be com- 
pelled to serve in the Armed Forces of 
the United States under any other ban- 
ner or insignia than that of the Stars 
and Stripes of the United States of 
America, 

These amendments will protect this 
country from the activities of the United 
Nations in interfering with the laws of 
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this country, and will end sending our 
boys across the seas to enter conflicts 
which the Congress of the United States 
has not declared as wars, 

It will check the plan of General 
Eisenhower to have all soldiers in West- 
ern Europe wear the same uniform and 
march under the banner and flag of the 
United Nations instead of the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
can no longer support appropriations in 
one Congress aggregating over $80,000,- 
000,000 for supporting our international 
meddling. We will have to call a halt 
sometime and that time has arrived so 
far as I am concerned. I will vote “No” 
on this bill, no matter how it is reduced 
by amendments. 

I submit a dispatch from London 
dated August 15, 1951: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of July 16, 1951] 


British To Dery UNITED STATES AND TRADE 
Wir Rep BLoc—Make NEW DEAL SWAPPING 
RUBBER FOR TIMBER 
Lonpon, August 15.—A British spokesman 

said today that short of general war, this 

nation must continue to do business with 

Communist countries despite American criti- 

cism. 

Hartley Shawcross, president of the board 
of trade, urged the American people to be- 
lieve Britain’s economic woes make trade 
with East Europe essential and irreplaceable. 

In a major policy speech at Truro, Corn- 
wall, Shawcross also disclosed that Russia 
has reserved the right to tear up a new 
$28,000,000 timber contract with Britain un- 
less this country swaps rubber supplies in 
return. 

MOSCOW WANTS UNITED STATES TRADE 

About the time Shawcross was speaking, 
the Moscow radio broadcast a plea for more 
trade between Russia and the United States. 
An article in the English language News, the 
radio said, expressed the view that a revival 
of Soviet-American trade would be a valu- 
able contribution toward a healthier world 
economy. It suggested the United States, 
machine-tool industry could find a big mar- 
ket in Russia. 

Timber and grain make up the bulk of 
Russia's exports to Britain. The British pay 
with wool, rubber, machinery, and such 
other Commonwealth products as jute, cot- 
ton, and cocoa. 

Shawcross said Britain will continue the 
general western ban on shipment of war- 
potential goods. 

But the Battle bill in the United States 
Congress, with few exceptions, would bar 
all forms of American aid to nations which 
do any trading with Communist countries. 

“This (east-west trade) is not a matter 
which ought to be settled by the laying 
down of unilateral conditions or by the 
denial of supplies essential to our well- 
being,” Shawcross said. “It is preeminently 
one for frank but friendly discussion be- 
tween allies.” 


GETS 6,000 TONS MONTHLY 


Under American pressure, Britain last 
April cut off all British rubber exports to 
Red China. Rubber has important war 
uses. Rubber exports haye continued to 
Russia, but on a basis of rationing. Britain 
sends 6,000 tons to Russia monthly, a quan- 
tity considered necessary for her normal 
civilian needs. 

Anglo-Soviet discussions have begun for a 
new coarse-grains agreement to cover the 
Russians’ latest harvest-sales period. This 
country hopes to get up to a million tons 
of corn, barley, and oats. 

Shawcross noted that 60 percent of Brit- 
ain’s food is imported. He warned Britain's 
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world trade balance is showing a deficit and 
is especially serious on the dollar side. Brit- 
ain could get grains and timber to replace 
her Russian supplies only from the dollar 
area. 

The biggest items of Commonwealth trade 
with Russia in 1950 were wool and rubber. 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, again it appears that the 
President has overridden the expressed 
will of the Congress and has set out on 
a course of action designed to nullify 
the rightful exercise of its powers by the 
legislative branch. 

Not more than a week ago the House 
took action on an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rarns] which would have authorized the 
Chief Executive to take steps looking 
to the dispersal of plants and industries 
considered by him to be dangerously 
centralized and subject to enemy attack, 
The House listened to the arguments in 
favor of the gentleman’s amendment, 
and after mature consideration of the 
provisions of the amendment proceeded 
to vote down the measure in the com- 
mittee. In light of the fact that the 
other body had taken similar action on 
the proposal, it appeared certain that 
plant dispersal had been disposed of fer a 
few weeks at least. Those who thought 
so knew little of the obstinacy which is 
the hallmark of the bureaucrat. 

On Friday, last, and in a manner 
which could only lead one to think that 
the President holds the legislative 
branch and its acts in utter contempt, 
Mr. Truman instructed Defense Mobi- 
lizer Charles E. Wilson to proceed with 
administration plans for plant disposal, 
the action of the Congress to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. As the matter 
stands at the moment these plans will be 
carried into effect, and industry and 
labor will be told when and where to 
build and to work. Precedents for such 
arbitrary action are not difficult to find, 
nor historically remote. Every dicta- 
torship in history, from the Nile Valley 
to the planned socialism of England, 
have depended upon an absolute power 
in the hands of the rulers to direct em- 
ployment, the location and the produc- 
tion of industry; and the regulatory 
power over such dispositions have been 
detailed in much the same manner as is 
proposed by the President. 

We find again the excuse that the pro- 
posed dispersal of American industry and 
American workers is necessary in the 
national defense. If many of the plan- 
ners here in Washington were to have 
their way, we should soon find ourselves 
completely at the mercy of the total state 
without having had an opportunity to 
strike a blow in defense, and all would 
be accomplished under the guise of aid- 
ing the defense effort. 

If the Congress permits this blatant 
usurpation of its power to legislate and 
to declare its clear intent with respect to 
such legislation, we might better close 
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the doors of these halls and return to our 
homes, there to find our respective places 
in the new order and prepare ourselves 
for life in a state where the people have 
no direction of their individual and col- 
lective destinies. 

The fact that many of our great lead- 
ers of industry have not raised their 
voice in protest over the unwarranted 
and arbitrary action of the President 
and his advisers is tragic evidence of the 
sad state of disrepair into which the 
American spirit has fallen. So complete 
has become the dependence of many 
businessmen upon the largess of the 
Federal Government, that today they 
lack the courage to speak up in their 
own behalf. Like a parcel of mendicants 
they take their instructions meekly and 
without a murmur of protest. I am con- 
tent to hold out the shoe of subjugation 
to government and let those wear it on 
whose feet it feels comfortable. 

Nor have the protests of organized la- 
bor been forthcoming, yet men and 
women who work for a living in the 
great industries are affected even more 
than management. These are the men 
and women who have hoarded their sav- 
ings to buy a home. These are the 
Americans whose children have been 
raised in the community in which the 
plant is located, and whose youngsters 
attend the local schools. If they are 
prepared to tear up their economic roots 
at the direction of the President, they 
alone must suffer the consequences. 

Why has American industry centered 
in certain areas? The answers are ob- 
vious and many. Geography, transpor- 
tation, access to raw materials, facili- 
ties for producing, harvesting, and mar- 
keting, have all contributed to the 
growth of centers of industry and busi- 
ness. Yet the social planners, working 
as always with funds from the taxpay- 
er’s pocket, propose to repeal additional 
natural laws governing commercial 
transactions, 

The mortarboard morons, fresh from 
a Pyrrhic victory over the law of sup- 
ply and demand seek new fields to con- 
quer, and dispersal of industry is the 
newest fascinating toy. No one suggests 
what the bill will amount to as the na- 
tional defense wizards move toward the 
disruption of an industrial economy 
which has outstripped the world in 
know-how and production. 

It is past time for the Congress to 
bare its teeth. Its vaunted power and 
authority is in rags and tatters, its ex- 
pressed wishes and intent treated as 
the aberrations of a diseased mind. Un- 
less it stands to its gums and services 
them when necessary, there is no ex- 
cuse for its existence as the legislative 
agent of a free people. 

When the Government tells a worker 
where to work, it is a police state govern- 
ment. When an administration with- 
holds essential material or contracts be- 
cause it does not approve the location of 
an industry, it becomes a power of eco- 
nomic life or death, and wields a whip- 
lash of destruction. 

The President should be informed of 
the intent of the Congress on the ques- 
tion of plant dispersal. It was perfectly 
clear to all of us what was intended 
when the House and the other body act- 
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ed, but evidently Mr. Truman still does 
not get the idea. We should say to the 
President that the Congress meant 
hands off American industry and Ameri- 
can labor. 

The action of the administration in 
seeking to disperse American industry 
and labor in the face of a protest from 
the Congress and the American people is 
not new. Since 1940 the plans have gone 
forward and a new publication, Is Your 
Plant a Target?, issued by the National 
Security Resources Board draws the 
blueprint for the action to be taken in 
circumventing the will of the Congress. 

It is past time that action be taken to 
curb the arrogance of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last vord. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing 
about the gentleman from North Dakota 
{Mr. Burdick], when he gets through 
speaking we all know where he stands, 
and that certainly is commendable. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard in the 
course of the debate a question raised 
as to whether or not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania or the gentleman from 
Wisconsin proposed these cuts in the 
committee. I do not think that makes 
any difference. It does not make any 
difference to me. It might mean some- 
thing personal to somebody on the com- 
mittee, but, as far as I am concerned, 
I have a responsibility here to the people 
I represent and to my own conscience 
to try to do what is right in this matter 
in the best interests of my country. So 
to my mind it does not add anything to 
question the integrity or the continuity 
of purpose or anything else that might be 
involved in respect to anyone who offers 
an amendment. 

Let me say also that I commend the 
committee on the cuts it has made in 
these amounts. I commend the gentle- 
man from South Carolina who said of 
himself that he thinks probably he per- 
haps started something new as far as 
his committee is concerned by backing 
some cuts himself. 

From what I have been able to dis- 
cover in this matter, and unfortunately 
there is quite a curtain of secrecy drawn 
here, the need for which I sometimes 
doubt, I just do not happen to believe 
that the cuts have gone deep enough. 
You might say to me, “Well, how are 
you going to prove that by any arith- 
metic?” I answer that by asking, 
“Where is the arithmetic by which you 
establish the figure you have here ar- 
rived at?” There is no such arithmetic. 

Someone has well said in the debate 
that we are not dealing with an exact 
matter; the best we can do is to exer- 
cise our best judgment about it on the 
basis of the facts we are permitted to 
have, and then vote accordingly. 

Of course, the chairman of the com- 
mittee and all of us must recognize there 
is nothing sacred in any of these figures; 
there is nothing inviolate in respect to 
any of them. 

Let me point out again that it cannot 
be said of anyone who may challenge 
the figure that is here before us, who 
seeks to reduce it, that he thereby is 
against the whole program or is under- 
taking by subterfuge or sabotage to kill 
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or scuttle the program. Quite the con- 
trary. One may be for the program and 
believe that it is desirable in our own 
national interest to further the program, 
but in the light of our own economies 
here at home and our obligations in the 
world, it is necessary to take a long, hard 
look at how far we ought to go and how 
much we ought to do in an attempt to 
implement that program. That is the 
reason I am going to support the Smith 
amendment. If that is defeated, I am 
going to support the Fulton amendment. 

A suggestion was made here that the 
Committee on Appropriations will 
shortly come along and that this prob- 
ably is where justification of the figures 
should be established. Let me pay my 
respects to that argument, may I say, as 
it was advanced by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary]. I think he spoke 
rightly. I think the Committee on Ap- 
propriations should take a good, hard 
long look at whatever is to be appro- 
priated and exercise its final, last judg- 
ment in its recommendations tous. But 
I do not believe we can escape our re- 
sponsibility, a primary responsibility 
that comes to us as we consider first 
the authorization bill. 

Here we are dealing with figures, and 
if it is not important that the figures be 
as near what they should be as we can 
get them, then why put in any figures at 
all? Moreover, time and again after we 
have voted this kind of an authorization, 
and the figure has been put into the bill, 
as it goes into passage, the Committee 
on Appropriations says, “We want to 
look into the amount here. We want to 
have it proved to us.“ Then some news- 
papers in their editorial columns will 
come out and say “What goes on here? 
Why is Joun Taser questioning the fig- 
ure? The Congress voted on that once. 
What right does the Committee on Ap- 
propriations have to take another look 
at it?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, to 
my mind, for that reason—if for no 
other—in order that it be definitely un- 
derstood in the country, we ought to ex- 
press ourselves here and now in connec- 
tion with this authorization bill. In 
1950—and this by no means is an injec- 
tion of any partisan note into the debate 
here today—quite to the contrary, it 
deals if anything on the other side—the 
Republicans of the Congress of the 
United States issued a declaration of 
principles and policies, and in order that 
it be in the record, let me read to you 
this sentence which was included in 
ma declaration of principles and poli- 

es: 

We favor full support of the inter-Ameri- 
can system as an integral part of the Inter- 
national organization and of our treaty 
obligations in the North Atlantic community. 


I well recall, because I served on the 
committee which prepared this draft, 
that a question was raised as to our obli- 
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gations under the Atlantic Pact, and the 
suggestion was promptly made that that 
matter had been passed upon, the treaty 
confirmed and approved by the Senate 
of the United States by a vote of 82 to 
13, and that our obligations thereunder 
had been created. But that is not to 
say there is not every reason in the world 
to examine what support should be ex- 
tended, and how much it should be. 

In respect to aid otherwise, we said the 
following: 

We support aid to those states resisting 
communism, but such aid should be given 
only if it is given to our national security; 
if it is within the total limits which the 
American economy can afford; if it will be 
effective; and if it is beyond the ability of 
the aided nation to supply for itself; and 
if there is a program for progressive reduc- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not need to remind 
the responsible Members of the House of 
Representatives that it is obvious with 
the appropriation we are making for the 
security of our country, that we are rush- 
ing headlong into more deficit financ- 
ing with an increase in the national 
debt. I know that you say, “We all un- 
derstand that and we all know about 
it.” But, there is no one among you who 
will not agree with me that in that very 
process there is a danger signal for this 
country of ours. Hence we have fought 
here in respect to appropriations on the 
home front to bring about a belt tighten- 
ing, and to avoid as much as possible 
unnecessary drain uponoureconomy. Is 
it too much to ask as we go into these 
foreign programs, that we exercise that 
same sort of belt tightening? Is it too 
much to ask that we should say to the 
people who we are seeking to help and 
who we hope will be our friends in the 
event of trouble, “You, too, must be judi- 
cious and helpful and economical in the 
use of the funds and materials we give 
you”? Yes; materials that we give 
them because it is in our own self interest 
to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and rise in support of the Smith amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
Smith amendment. I want to commend 
the chairman and the members of the 
committee for the reductions which they 
made in the committee. In my opinion, 
however, they have not gone far enough 
with these reductions. 

I think the ECA request could be 
cut $2,000,000,000 without jeopardizing 
the military program, and to the great 
tenefit of the American taxpayer who 
is footing the bill for all this global 
spending under the ECA program, which 
includes everything from free farm 
machinery to hydroelectric dams, power- 
houses, and canals. 

It is no help to the American taxpayer 
to tell him that counterpart dollars are 
being used to construct these huge proj- 
ects and chains of giant dams, power- 
houses, canals, and so forth. Every 
counterpart dollar that exists anywhere, 
exists because a corresponding Ameri- 
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can dollar was first taken from the 
pocket of an American taxpayer. 

House Document No. 198 of this Con- 
gress is the twelfth report to Congress 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. It covers the period ending 
March 31, 1951. It is a book contain- 
ing 156 pages of information on this 
world-wide spending and give-away 
program. It would pay everybody to 
read it and study it. It tells about the 
chains of giant powerhouses, dams, and 
canals which we are financing all over 
Europe and elsewhere in the world, 
while our own people are being told that 
we must forego dams, flood control, 
navigation and irrigation projects be- 
cause we cannot afford them on ac- 
count of the military program. 

This report gives on page 36 a break- 
down of the countries receiving this ECA 
aid from our taxpayers, and the amount 
distributed through March 31, 1951, to 
each. It shows that up to that date the 
total was $11,221,300,000. It does not 
include the $83,457,000 Far East aid pro- 
gram through March 31, 1951. That 
breakdown is on page 62, and shows the 
amounts given to Formosa, Indochina, 
Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, India, and 
others, and it does not include the $190,- 
000,000 recently voted to India for grain. 
Neither does it include the $2,000,000,000 
we have given to the Philippines since 
the war ended, as outlined in the state- 
ment of Philippine Ambassador Myron 
Cowen on June 15, 1951, State Depart- 
ment press release No. 516. 

I am convinced that we have given 
much of our taxpayers’ money unneces- 
sarily to countries and to projects that 
could have gotten along without it. 
What was the purpose in including 
Switzerland in the European recovery 
program? She was not in the war. 
She stood on the side lines and suffered 
no devastation. Let it be said to her 
credit that she accepted none of our 
money. But she was included in the 
program, and could have gotten our tax- 
PaE money by merely holding out her 

and. 

We owe a national debt of $256,000,- 
000,000. This is nearly twice as much 
as the combined national debt of all the 
principal nations which have received or 
are scheduled to receive American aid. 
Our per capita debt of $1,682 is higher 
than the per capita debt of any of those 
nations. We have imposed about all the 
taxes our people can bear. Spending is 
still increasing, as everyone of us in this 
body knows full well, 

Since the ECA plan was first devised 
and placed into operation, many unex- 
pected events have occurred. 

When the ECA program was formu- 
lated, the Korean war was not expected, 
nor was all the expense contemplated 
which it brought. 

When the ECA program was made up 
the $56,000,000,000 military appropria- 
tion bill we passed a few days ago was 
not contemplated. Neither was the 
$5,000,000,000 military construction bill 
we passed last week contemplated, nor 
was the $7,000,000,000 new tax bill we 
passed a few weeks ago. We did not 
contemplate at that time an armed force 
of 3,500,000 men. Yet all these things 
have become necessary since that time. 
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We have been forced to revise our 
spending upward to the extent of some- 
thing like a hundred billion dollars, and 
more to come, but it is claimed here that 
we cannot revise this foreign-aid pro- 
gram downward by $2,000,000,000. I 
say it can be revised downward to that 
extent by reducing this ECA program, 
and not injure our military program at 
all. The military aid in this bill will 
amply take care of the situation. 

We have given away since July 1, 1940, 
through March 31, 1951, a gross sum of 
$80,649,000,000 as foreign aid. All the 
revision should not be upward, There 
must be some revision downward. This 
is the time and place to begin it. 

The $1,000,000,000 reduction which 
the Smith amendment provides will 
greatly benefit the American taxpayer, 
because he is already taxed almost to the 
limit. This sum can well be taken out 
of this foreign-aid program from the 
ECA funds, because European produc- 
tion has already passed prewar levels. 
I quote the following from the twelfth 
report to Congress of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, page 10: 

There was no slackening in the over-all 
pace of Western European industrial activity 
during the first quarter of 1951. While the 
level of output in some countries fell below. 
that in the previous quarter, it rose toa new 
high in others. Despite the increasing 
shortage of raw materials, over-all produc- 
tion for the area averaged 139 percent of 
prewar levels—a gain of 13 percent over pros! 
duction in the corresponding quarter a year 
earlier (appendix, table A-1). 


How much higher must their produc- 
tion go beyond prewar levels before we 
cut down on the recovery money we have 
been sending them? If we cannot begin 
to cut down on these gifts when produc- 
tion reaches 139 percent of prewar levels, 
what figure must it reach before we can 
begin to cut down? 

This same ECA report shows on page 
13 that coal production in Western 
Europe averaged about 500,000 tons per 
month more than in the final quarter of 
1950, and 700,000 tons per month more 
than in the first quarter of last year. 

With over-all European production 
already 139 percent of prewar levels, 
with more than $11,000,000,000 ECA 
money already contributed since April 
1948, with military aid of more than 
$6,000,000,000 carried in this bill for ECA 
countries, why is it not proper to lighten 
the burden on our own countrymen, 
when it will not hinder the military pro- 
gram? 

Certainly it can be done, and should 
be done. For these and other good rea- 
sons I am supporting the Smith amend- 
ment, 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. In case that fails, I 
shall also support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. I shall support every reasonable 
amendment to cut the amount requested. 
I shall do so because I think such at- 
tempts to cut are honest attempts to 
meet head-on and put some brake upon 
the profligacy with which we are spend- 
ing public moneys. May I remind you 
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that there is no one in this body who 
stands more strongly for national de- 
fense than myself. I shall continue to go 
the second mile for adequate national 
defense, I proved that point indubitably 
by voting recently for over $61,000,000,- 
000 in one short week. 

Also, I have all the sympathy in the 
world for backward or needy nations; 
I certainly would wish for them all suit- 
able help and progress possible, and I 
would hope with equal certainty that we 
might have them with us when we need 
their help. But, Mr. Chairman, there are 
limits to our capacity to help; and on 
that score I approach this bill with more 
soul-searching than I have given to any 
other bill before the House. With all 
that I want to do to help, and I expressed 
my good will and interest by voting to 
lend India the money to buy its needed 
wheat, I have come to the conclusion that 
we in the House have a responsibility 
-that we are evading. Because of the 
structure, perhaps, through which we 
plan legislation and appropriate moneys 
we seem unable to make an over-all es- 
timate of our national capacity to spend 
or of the relative importance of the re- 
‘quests for appropriations. Some time 
ago I introduced a bill, H. R. 3406, for 
‘the purpose of setting up a commission 
to investigate the administration of our 
overseas operations. We need the re- 
sults of such an investigation when we 
are called upon today to vote on this 
\very large and very important bill. But 
even such investigation is not enough; 
what Iam now suggesting is that a com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, or a 
commission, be created which will sit 
down and face the vital issue of how 
much money this Nation car. actually and 
safely spend. I would in fact like such 
à group of experts to settle four ques- 
tions: 

First of all, how big a public debt can 
we safely carry and remain solvent? 

| Second, how much of a tax load can 
05 safely put upon the American peo- 
ple? 

Third, what within the Constitution 
is our actual right to tax for foreign 
projects? And I would submit to you 
on that score that if you study table 8 
in this report you will find there certain 
items for which we are spending the 
American taxpayers’ money, which 
might well be questioned if anyone 
wanted to raise the point. 

Fourth, I would have this proposed 
committee, and every committee or 
agency that appropriates money or 
draws plans for which money must be 
appropriated, make very sure that for 
what we spend of American money we 
get something in return. That is no 
lack of humanitarianism; it is no lack 
of altruism; it is justifiable and neces- 
sary self-interest. Unless we get back 
something for what we give, it is dis- 
honest to appropriate money. 

All that I have said boils down to 
this: It is time for us to cast out the 
star dust from our eyes and the fear from 
our hearts. We know perfectly well the 
real fear that we should face. I have 
said over and over again, that my own 
main fear has been twofold: That by the 
methods we are adopting in seeking to 
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save our liberty we lose all the liberties 
we have and the very freedom that we 
love; and, second, that in this feverish 
effort to build up national defense we 
become inextricably enmeshed in the 
clutches of engulfing militarism. Today, 
however, I face an even greater fear— 
the fear of national bankruptcy. 

I call your attention to two sets of 
figures: When I first came to Washing- 
ton in 1935 our national debt was $28,- 
700,892,625; today it is $257,357,352,351, 
without including the indirect debt. In 
1935 we spent $6,520,965,945 in Federal 
expenditures; yesterday a member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
told me that this year our expenditures 
for the Federal Government will be from 
ninety to one hundred billions. 

This has been a great country. I use 
that tense of the verb intentionally. Its 
greatness was originally based on the 
endemic strength of human freedom, 
but it has endured to this day because 
we Americans have combined with our 
productive capacity, our idealism, and 
our sense of spiritual values, a hard core 
of common sense, We need that com- 
mon sense today. 

Such expenditures as we are contin- 
uing to vote make no sense unless we 
are sure that we can carry the load. 
Iam tempted to say to you, when I think 
of this increase in spending within the 
last 16 short years, how crazy can we 
get? 

This then we must know, of this we 
must be sure, before we appropriate any 
more huge sums of money: How far can 
we actually go? ‘You know, as I know, 
that no national defense itself can stand, 
let alone world defense, unless we main- 
tain national solvency. If we permit, 
even in a good cause, even in a noble 
cause, even in a desire to defend our- 
selves, the national economy to go bank- 
rupt, our whole house will fall around 
our ears and with it will go the peace, 
the safety, and the hope of the free 
world, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for clarity of statement 
and beauty of expression, there is no 
Member of this body that excels the 
gentlewoman who has just left the floor. 
She is strong and logical in what she 
has to say, and I salute her. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is 
the first instance where my position on 
important public legislation has not com- 
pletely paralleled that of my devoted, 
genial, and able friend, the gentleman 
from Georgia Mr. Davis]. The fact that 
I find myself in disagreement with him 
makes me wonder just a little bit as to 
the correctness and soundness of my 
views. However, Mr. Chairman, I must 
take a position which is in accordance 
with what my best judgment dictates, 
and with this in mind I have to differ 
from him. 

I question no man’s motive; I attack 
no Member's vote. Each must act within 
the light of his own best judgment and 
accept responsibility for what he or she 
may do. I dare say, Mr. Chairman, 
there is not a Member of this House who 
has indulged in criticism of the powers 
that be more liberally than myself, 
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Maybe at times I have been reckless in 
the declarations I have made. 

I have said that the mistakes of the 
administration handling our problems 
during and since World War II are re- 
sponsible for the plight in which we and 
the rest of the free world find ourselves. 
I still think that is so. But, whatever 
the facts may be, Mr. Chairman, I am 
not relieved of the responsibility of over- 
coming these mistakes. I must continue 
to do my best in the interest of my coun- 
try and to keep the flag still flying. So, 
being convinced, and profoundly so, that 
if we are to even hope for survival, we 
must cultivate friendships and formulate 
understanding between ourselves and the 
rest of the world which has not already 
been overrun by the Communist influ- 
ence. 

I know that committees handling bills 
of a character similar to that which is 
before the committee at this time quite 
frequently provide for margins that 
would give them some bargaining power. 
I know that that question arose in the 
putting together the bill, but that sug- 
gestion the chairman of the committee 
proudly and indignantly spurned, and I 
honor him for it. He took the position 
that he was under responsibility to keep 
good faith with the House, and that, 
whatever the results might be, he would 
continue to operate in an atmosphere of 
complete frankness; that he intended to 
reduce authorized appropriations to the 
minimum and take the responsibility of 
defending them. ‘That I believe he and 
his committee has done. They have 
come here with a bill reducing the de- 
partmental recommendation something 
in the neighborhood of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars, I know they have more 
understanding of all of the problems in- 
volved in this bill than most of the rest 
of us, and therefore I think their judg- 
ment is entitled to greater consideration, 

I know one thing, Mr. Chairman, I 
know that I want to keep the battlefields 
as far away from our homeland as pos- 
sible. I have seen the devastation, 
wreckage, and ruins in areas where bat- 
tles were fought. I have seen orphaned 
children in the tens of thousands roam- 
ing the streets of formerly great cities 
like little frightened dumb animals look- 
ing for food. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that nobody wants war. I know that no 
one wants to waste the resources of our 
country; that no one wants to increase 
the national debt, nor do they want to 
impose heavier tax burdens upon the 
people; but, Mr. Chairman, the world 
situation is so desperate, our freedom is 
in such great peril, that the law of self- 
preservation compels us to make all 
sacrifices necessary to our survival. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fulton and the 
Smith amendments are divided into two 


. parts, one to cut the military assistance 


to Europe the other to cut the economic 
assistance. I think it would be a great 
mistake to cut military assistance. I 
think the whole difficulty in Europe is 
the slowness with which the Europeans 
are rearming and the inability of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the other Americans 
there to successfully persuade them to 
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rearm. Nevertheless, I do not see how 
it would help if we cut the military as- 
sistance that we are giving them. I do 
not think that that will advance our 
cause or will make Europe more secure. 
Are we going to stop giving Europeans 
assistance merely because the Europeans 
themselves are unwilling to make sacri- 
fices to rearm themselves? I think that 
would be a mistake. I think it is en- 
tirely a different matter however to cut 
the economic assistance. I do not think 
sufficient grounds have been shown here 
why we should not, after all we have 
given them in the past, cut this tremen- 
dous economic aid. 

Mr. Foster, in his testimony before the 
committee, said—and he is talking about 
the North Atlantic Treaty members: 


We know that Europe's basic resources 
such things as coal, steel, electric power, or 
even their total industrial potential—are 
roughly one and one-half times that of Rus- 
sia and her European Communist satellite 
states. 


Industrial production is up 140 percent 
of what it was in 1938. Their agricul- 
tural production is up at least 10 per- 
cent in all of the European countries in 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Yet the 
Europeans have been unwilling to make 
sufficient sacrifices to build up their own 
strength. I do not think there is any 
doubt but what the cut proposed in the 
Fulton amendment can be made. I 
think it is foolish to cut the military 
assistance, but I do not think there is 
any doubt but what the economic assist- 
ance can be cut. The one nation that 
is making great sacrifices is Great 
Britain, and under this bill she is not 
going to receive any economic assistance. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am sure 
the gentleman would be interested, so 
far as his argument is concerned, to 
know just what kind of a balance re- 
mains in both the economic and mili- 
tary aid. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I know it is a tre- 
mendous balance. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I will give 
it to the gentleman. The military bal- 
ance as of June 30 was $4,782,300,000 
and the economic-aid balance was 
$1,698,000,000. 

Mr. I will say to the gen- 
tleman I am in favor of the economic 
cut. Ido not see any point, however, in 
making a cut in the military. The great 
mistake we are making is in the slowness 
with which Europe is rearming. The 
one thing that will bring on a war is to 
rearm Europe gradually and slowly. But 
I do not think it will help to cut the 
amount of defense assistance to Europe. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yiéld? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did not 
the gentleman say that one of General 
Eisenhower's difficulties was in forcing 
those people over there to rearm mate- 
rially? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the great 
failure is his inability to persuade them 
to rearm sufficiently. They are going 
to have under arms at the end of this 
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year only 20 divisions, of which one-third 
are going to be American, in Western 
Germany under General Eisenhower. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman think we have a fair pros- 
pect of winning a war in Western Eu- 
rope where the people do not want to, 
will not rearm in their own defense? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The prospects are 
against our making a success of this de- 
fense of Western Europe because I think 
the chances are in favor, at the present 
slow rate of European rearmament, of 
the Russians moving in to Western Eu- 
rope before we are ready, but I think 
it is a risk that is worth taking. I am 
in favor of taking it. If you are going 
to do it at all, if you are going to give 
them any military assistance, I see no 
point in cutting the amount we give 
them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can- 
not see any point in attempting to force 
the people of Western Europe to fight 
in defense of their homeland if they do 
not want to do so. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think there can be 
a good argument for not giving them any 
military assistance, but if you are going 
to give them any you might as well give 
them the full amount. However, 1 do 
not think that is true about the eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman in reaching the conclusion that 
he cannot support any cut in the mili- 
tary aid part of it is aware of the pro- 
vision on page 26 that permits the Army 
to use equipment and funds under the 
large bill which we previously passed at 
any time for this aid here? I feel that 
that is a considerable hedge if any mis- 
take were made in voting for a reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it must be ad- 
mitted by all of us who serve on the 
committee that these figures in the main 
were pulled out of the air; the figures 
which the Department sent up, the fig- 
ures which the chairman used in the in- 
troduction of his bill and, too, the figures 
embodied in the Smith and Fultoh 
amendments which are before us now. 
It has been very difficult to get infor- 
mation from the Government witnesses. 
It has almost Leen, using a homely ex- 
pression, like trying to pull a rabbit out 
of a hole with a forked stick. You have 
just had to twist material information 
out of these witnesses. I think requests 
for these amounts should be justified. 

I do not think the reductions proposed 
in the military phase of the amendment 
will reduce by one gun, one tank, or one 
airplane the matériel that goes to Eu- 
rope next year. The amount of maté- 
riel to be sent abroad will be determined 
by the production facilities here in 
America, and they are being augmented 
to the maximum at the present time. 
I would not support an amendment that 
reduced our military effectiveness. 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin 
said a moment ago, there is now about 


84, 700, 000, 000 of unexpended military -- 
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balances. In addition we appropriated 
here only a few days ago $56,000,000,000 
for defense and tiere is a provision in 
this bill which authorizes the Secretary 
of Defense to allocate to Europe up to 
11 percent of either with or without 
compensation, production authorized in 
that bill. I do not think that means 
there is going to be any lessening of the 
sending of arms to Europe by reason of 
the adoption of either one of these 
amendments. 

It means there will be available for 
Europe, if the Secretary of Defense sees 
fit to use it, more than eleven billion in 
arms. 

So far as the proposed reductions in 
economic aid are concerned Mr. Foster 
or Mr. Bissell, when they were before the 
committee, stated that except for the re- 
armament program, only 8672, 000,000 is 
all that would be needed to complete the 
economic program in Europe. The re- 
armament program has not been stepped 
up appreciably in Europe. As has been 
repeated here, the defense budget in the 
NATO countries ranges from 2 percent 
to 9.7 percent. The rearmament pro- 
gram in Europe has not been stepped up 
enough to justify the proposed increase 
in economic aid even if it is to be used 
for that purpose. But further, as has 
been said, there is $1,500,000,000 of the 
counterpart funds, all of which could be 
used as economic aid to the defense ef- 
fort—and, I think, most of it should be 
used for that purpose. There is $500,- 
000,000 of the counterpart funds that has 
been used to pay off the national debt of 
those countries. Since we have moved 
into a military emergency, I think all of 
the counterpart funds, or almost all of 
the counterpart funds, should be used in 
the defense effort. These counterpart 
funds more than equal the amount of the 
proposed bill in economic aid. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will my good 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
agree with me that one of the major ob- 
stacles confronting the European nations 
in their rearmament program is the 
shortage of, and inability of those coun- 
tries to get, the raw materials needed 
for rearmament. Such raw materials 
being steel, coal, iron and so forth. The 
other factor in the problem is their lack 
of machine tools and the factories to pro- 
duce these materials. That is one of the 
reasons why this economic aid has been 
stepped up over the $672,000,000 needed 
to finish out the Marshall plan, to per- 
mit them to use this additional new 
dollar economic aid to build up their 
economies so they will be able to make 
military preparations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

3 was no objection, 

REECE of Tennessee. The in- 
dustrial capacity of the NATO nations 
has been increased to 142 percent of the 
1938 production. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is in con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. The in- 
dustrial capacity of the NATO nations 
has been increased 142 percent of what 
it was in 1938. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is for con- 
sumer goods. 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. That is for 
all goods. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is right; 


they are consumer goods, not military 
goods, 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. The indus- 
trial capacity has been stepped up to 
142 percent of what it was in 1938. 
Every nation is better off. As a further 
indication, there is practically no unem- 
ployment in any of the NATO countries. 
The report in connection with this bill 
discusses the problem for setting up the 
machinery to transport labor from Italy 
and a few countries where there is a 
surplus into the NATO countries. Those 
countries are just as well off economi- 
cally, as compared to 1938 standards, 
today as we are. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman is in 
good company, when he talks for a cut, 
because Senator PauL Dovcias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, came out for a billion- 
dollar cut, and Senator BLAIR Moopy, 
who has just returned from Europe yes- 
terday, said, according to the Detroit 
Free Press: “Moopy finds United States 
aid to Europe costly and said it can be 
had cheaper.” 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, if 
my friend will yield, my good friend from 
Tennessee and my good friend from 
Pennsylvania know that when the Sena- 
tor from Illinois said he was for a bil- 
lion-dollar cut he fell right into the same 
trap that you have fallen into—he was 
completely unable to justify one dime of 
that cut. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. We have 
heard a good deal about the justification 
for this. There has been little justifi- 
cation before this committee. Talk 
about secret testimony—there has been 
very little testimony given before our 
committee bearing upon the important 
phases of this bill that could not have 
been given to the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, like many of the 
other Members who have spoken recent- 
ly, pay my respects to the members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. I believe 
they are sincere in their approach to the 
problem before us. The gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Rrsrcorr], in his 5- 
minute talk a few moments ago, said 
that he wanted to present a few facts. 
I think he did, to the best of his ability. 
I find no fault with his presentation. 
However, he did not present many facts. 
Iam not a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and therefore would not be 
as familiar with the details of this legis- 
lation as the members of the committee. 


But I frankly wonder how much factual | 


information was presented to the com- 
mittee itself. 

Since the day Admiral Denfield was 
fired for stating facts before the Armed 
Services Committee—a regular standing 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives—I have felt that words have been 
put into the minds and mouths of all 
witnesses to present solely the adminis- 
tration’s viewpoint. In other words, I 
do not accuse them of telling us un- 
truths. I do not believe that. Most of 
these witnesses are fine, respectable gen- 
tlemen, but I question whether they tell 
us all the truth. I question whether 
they give us all the facts. The reason 
they do not is that to a degree their 
mouths have been closed, therefore we 
do not get all the facts, 

Mr. Chairman, the question whether 
or not we should make an effort to re- 
duce this bill can best be answered by 
two experiences I had within the last 
week, One of them was upon the re- 
turn of a business friend of mine from 
a two and a half months’ tour of Europe. 
He took his own automobile with him, 
and he went around, up and down the 
highways and byways of Europe. He 
did not spend his time in the embassies; 
he did not spend his time with ECA of- 
ficials, but with the business folks and 
rank-and-fjle citizens of Central Europe. 

After he told me his story, I said, 
“Could you, in one sentence, tell me ex- 
actly what your conclusion is as to the 
thinking of the people in Central Europe 
in relation to this foreign-aid problem?” 

He answered, “I believe the honest 
opinion of the average citizen of Europe 
is that they are not convinced they 
should go all out in an effort to assist 
the United States of America, for the 
simple reason that they believe the 
United States of America will expend 
itself and be broke within the next 20 
years, because of the extensive, costly 
programs we follow.” 

That shocked me. Even the average 
citizen of Europe questions our ability 
to stand these heavy drains on our re- 
sources and therefore questions the wis- 
dom of following our recommendations. 

The very next day I ran into another 
friend of mine. He is not a politician. 
As far as I know, he knows nothing about 
politics. He is down here doing a job 
for his country as a good, patriotic, 
American citizen. We visited a little 
while, and I tried to feel him out as to 
his views on this bill presently before us. 
To my astonishment he said he felt one 
would be right and justified in voting for 
a reduction in this bill or even against 
the entire bill. 

I am not going to say anything to 
identify this individual, because he oc- 
cupies a highly important position in 
Government affairs today. He deals 
with high-level policy and has first-hand 
knowledge of facts, both in Europe and 
in this country. 

During the course of my conversation 
with him about this eight and one-half 
billion foreign-aid program, I spoke of 
the $56,000,000,000 bill we had just 
passed, and the five-billion-odd-dollar 
bill for military public works. He said, 
“Do you know that the most surprised 
people in Washington when the House of 
Representatives passed the $56,000,000,- 
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000 appropriation bill for defense was the 
Pentagon people?” And he emphasized 
that he knew it to be a fact from his con- 
tacts daily with them. 

I inquired as to why that would be 
so, and he said, “For the simple reason 
that they did not expect to get that 
much. But they got it, and now they 
are going to worry about what to do 
with it should the Senate provide the 
same amount of funds as the House did. 

I think we are justified in standing up 
here today and voting for cuts, both in 
the military aid and the economic aid. 
I should like to emphasize that out of 
that $56,000,000,000 appropriation bill 
for defense sufficient money is available 
for military assistance abroad. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand it, 
under the terms of this bill, the $56,- 
000,000,000 appropriation bill, which we 
made available to the military, is also 
available for the military assistance part 
of this program, if it should so happen 
that this committee did not vote a sufi- 
cient sum? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is correct. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS.’ I yield. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. With ref- 
erence to the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING], the 
fifty-six billion made available under the 
appropriation bill is available for use 
under this bill up to 11 percent. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I men- 
tioned these two experiences as indicative 
of the opinion of those who really know 
the facts. I should like to present a few 
conclusions of my own. 

This bill is presented to us as part of 
our over-all defense program, It pur- 
ports to be a bill to help maintain the 
security of the American people. In my 
opinion, that is its only valid justifica- 
tion for even being considered. 

If the proposed expenditure of seven- 
billion-eight-hundred-and-forty-eight- 
million-odd dollars contemplated by this 
bill did not have some relationship to 
our own people’s security, I would vote 
against this entire measure without the 
slightest hesitation. I am willing to 
consider it only on the premise that it 
may be to the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people themselves. 

One of the primary reasons we are in 
this sorry international mess today is 
that our own leaders have not been dis- 
posed to place the interests of the United 
States first. If they had, they certainly 
would not have made such extensive 
concessions to the demands of other na- 
tions and thereby produced this state of 
insecurity. There have been times when 
I have honestly felt that our own lead- 
ers have been more interested in the 
wants and needs of other peoples than in 
the wants and needs of our own people. 

And so, I say, the time has long since 
arrived when we should think solely in 
terms of the best interests of the United 
States, first, last, and always. I have 
become weary and disgusted with the 
oft-repeated arguments that not to grant 
this aid or that, or not to follow some 
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particular course of action will cause an 
adverse reaction abroad. We seem to 
forget that while it is to our advantage 
to have foreign allies, they need us much 
more than we need them. 

You may be sure that the policy of 
Great Britain, France, or any of the 
other so-called allies is firmly based on 
the premise as to what is to their own 
best interests. They are interested in 
us only to the extent that our interests 
are mutual or to their own nationalistic 
advantage. But Iam not at all sure that 
the policy which our State Department 
pursues is based on the premise as to 
what is to the best interests of the United 
States. And this fact may readily ac- 
count for our failure to win the peace 
and our costly diplomatic failures. Our 
leaders rarely stand firm but instead 
have repeatedly yielded. 

The sole question I ask myself in con- 
nection with this bill is: Will it serve the 
American people? Will it help give them 
security? Or is there a sounder and 
better way to reach that objective? 

No one is more keenly interested in 
our national defense than I. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services 
I have consistently supported to the full- 
est the various bills for a sound national 
defense. I have also given my support to 
the various appropriations for that pur- 


pose. 

In honest belief that various foreign- 
aid programs would serve our own in- 
terests and materially help our people in 
the defense of their freedom against the 
threat of communism, I have given these 
programs my support. Permit me to 
remind you that this ECA program or 
Marshall plan was first adopted by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, in which 
it was my privilege to serve as majority 
whip. Indeed, it was at the insistence 
of the Republican Congress, over the 
objection of the administration, that aid 
to the Nationalist government of China 
was included in the bill. I have also 
given my support to the legislation to 
aid Greece and Turkey in their fight 
against the Communists. 

In short, I have supported foreign-aid 
programs to the extent that I believed 
they would serve the best interests of 
the American people. And I think they 
have had a real value in that respect. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are definite 
limits to what the United States can 
and should do by way of foreign aid even 
in our own self-interests. We certainly 
cannot subsidize the world, It is cer- 
tainly not in our own best interests to 
have our own people endure a lower 
standard of living in order to raise the 
standard of living of other peoples to our 
own level. It must be borne in mind 
that with the help of the Marshall plan 
the productivity of Western European 
countries is already substantially above 
tne prewar level. The Marshall plan 
has served its purpose, and the time has 
come to bring about its termination. 

It seems to me that the extent and na- 
ture of the foreign-aid program being 
advanced by the administration goes 
well beyond what would best serve our 
own interests. In fact, it is of such size 
and character as presented to us by the 
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administration that I am inclined to be- 
lieve the program to be contrary to our 
best long-range interests. 

As originally proposed by the admin- 
istration, the bill would authorize a to- 
tal expenditure of $8,500,000,000. To 
the credit of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, this was reduced by some $651,- 
250,000, leaving the amount contained 
in this bill at $7,848,750,000. That in it- 
self is a tremendous sum, but it is only 
part of what is actually proposed. 

This bill of almost $8,000,000,000 is but 
part of a $25,000,000,000 program of as- 
sistance to foreign nations proposed by 
the administration, for the the next 3 
years. This bill inaugurates an entirely 
new program to be known as the mutual 
security program. The Marshall plan as 
such terminates, and we are proposing 
to enter upon this mutual-security plan. 

I honestly believe that our economy 
cannot stand this strain. Our people are 
already overburdened with taxes, with an 
increase pending, and the prospects of 
still further increases. They are suffer- 
ing from the rise in prices due to short- 
ages of materials and extensive Govern- 
ment spending. In order to help the 
weak, we ourselves must be strong. If 
we enter upon such extensive programs 
as this we will be actually destroying 
ourselves. 

I have seen various estimates of the 
amount of foreign aid already extended 
by the United States. One estimate is 
that, in one form or another, we have ex- 
tended foreign aid to the extent of $115,- 
000,000,000. This is equivalent to the 
physical assets of the five great States— 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wis- 
consin. I think it can be said that for- 
eign aid is going beyond the realm of 
reality into the realm of fantasy. But 
it is bitter reality to the American tax- 
payers who defray the costs. 

And so I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
the amount of foreign aid to be extended 
by this bill can be and should be sub- 
stantially reduced. It must be recog- 
nized that our own defense demands are 
extraordinary. As I mentioned at the 
outset, just last week we passed a de- 
fense appropriation bill of around $56,- 
000,000,000. We also authorized a mili- 
tary and naval public-works bill for 
which appropriations are subsequently 
to be made in the amount of $5,700,- 
000,000. 

Insofar as I am personally concerned, 
I intend to vote for the various amend- 
ments to be offered which will reduce the 
amount embodied in this bill. I propose 
to support only those items and those 
amounts where it can be clearly shown 
that our own defense and our own best 


` interests will be advanced. If, at the end 


of consideration of the bill, I still find it 
unrealistic and excessive, I will have no 
alternative but to vote against the bill. 
I am ever mindful of the all-important 
fact that our first line of defense is our 
own fiscal stability. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, : 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have but 
5 minutes; I cannot yield now but will 
later if I have time. 4 

Mr. Chairman, I made some remarks 
on this bill yesterday in which I indicated 
that I thought there were places where 
it might well be cut. I think those Mem- 
bers who know me know that I have 
joined with Members on the minority 
side, with Members on the majority side, 
or with anybody else that would help me 
during this session of Congress to cut 
down unnecessary expenses. I think in 
this bill we are confronted in title I, the 
defense of Europe, with an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. I do not think we 
can consider the question of economy on 
the defense of Europe and I want to tell 
you why. We have the Atlantic Treaty, 
We committed ourselves and our country 
to the defense of Europe. We then fol- 
lowed that by sending General Eisen- 
hower to Europe. We followed that by 
sending our own divisions and our own 
troops to Europe, and they are there 
today. I think it is unfortunate that we 
should be having this debate today; I 
think it may raise a little question psy- 
chologically in the mind of some of our 
soldiers, both here and there, when they 
find the Congress debating the question 
of whether we are going to cut down 
what General Eisenhower has told us he 
needs for the defense of Europe. 

We fought two world wars and by 
fighting them over there we prevented 
ourselves from having to fight them on 
our own soil. I do not know much about 
warfare, but I imagine that we had bet- 
ter fight these battles somewhere else. 
So that was probably in the mind of the 
leadership of this country in doing what 
we are doing here. So I very much hope 
that the Members will give very serious 
consideration to the question of our obli- 
gation, not only to European countries, 
but our obligation under the United Na- 
tions Treaty, our obligation to General 
Eisenhower, our obligation to our own 
divisions now on European soil, before 
we make any cut in title I of this bill, 
which is aid to Europe. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; I do not 
care to yield; I have only a little bit of 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other items 
in this bill. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that in a bill of this kind we have to 
cover the whole face of the earth and 
everything in it, and a lot of matters that 
are more or less unrelated to the main 
thing in the bill, but it seems to me be- 
yond any question of a shadow of doubt 
that the main and the vital point in this 
bill is this title I of whether we are going 
to lay down on the line all of the moneys 
needed as we will subsequently have to 
lay down on the line, God forbid, all the 
men who are needed to defend the life 
of this Nation on European soil. When 
I say what I do say, I say it with the 
deepest affection and regard for all of 
my colleagues who entertain doubts on 
this bill. I know it is a difficult ques- 
tion; I have been troubled with it my- 
self; and I know that every Member, 
whether he is for or against this propo- 
sition, is speaking from the depths of his 
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deepest conviction for the welfare of his 
country, and that is what I am seeking 
to do now. I just feel that this question 
of not denying to Eisenhower as long as 
we keep him over there and not deny- 
ing to our own divisions in Europe as long 
as we keep them over there anything that 
they may need in the way of arms and 
ammunition is vital to the defense and 
the welfare of this Nation and to the 
peace of the world, 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for this time not 
to slow up anyone else, but.a matter has 
arisen which I think requires clarifica- 
tion before the debate goes further on 
this bill. 

In section 509, page 26, there appears 
a provision for which I was responsible 
in committee which would allow the Sec- 
retary of Defense to utilize up to 11 per- 
cent of the appropriations that he has 
received in the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 
1952 for military-end items for the pur- 
poses of this bill. That provision got 
into the bill for the reason I felt from 
the outset that insofar as the military- 
end items part of this bill is concerned, 
that was an essential part of our defense 
and there ought to be one single appro- 
priation for our Defense Department to 
take care of all of our defense needs from 
which a portion would be assigned: as 
the Defense Department felt necessary 
to this European scene. That view was 
‘not accepted by the committee. How- 
ever, section 509 as now written was 
accepted, together with the money au- 
thorization for military-end items. 
The 11 percent provided for in this 
section and the total authorization for 
military-end items in this bill are almost 
exactly the same amount when trans- 
lated into dollars. But at the moment 
I make a plea for maintaining the au- 
thorization intact in this bill. 

I think the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has got a real responsibility when 
this bill comes to that committee to find 
out from the military whether they are 
going to require every dollar of the fifty- 
two billion that we have already appro- 
priated to them for end items for our 
own internal defense and for the Korean 
war or whether from that fifty-two bil- 
lion they can assign a part, up to 11 
percent, for the European theater. If 
that can be done, then, certainly, the ap- 
propriation for these military-end items 
can be cut down materially. But that is 
a determination that can be made only 
by a study of the requirements of the 
military for domestic purposes as well as 
for the Korean war. Therefore, I think 
that determination should be held in 
abeyance until this bill gets before the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I feel as does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH] that we ought to do 
nothing that would look here as though 
we were deliberately cutting out mili- 
tary aid to Europe at a time when the 
entire morale of the people of Europe is 
largely dependent on whether they feel 
we are going to stand by them or not. 
However, we should not spend an un- 
necessary dollar in doing that. If the 
Appropriations Committee finds there is 
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enough money in existing appropria- 
tions, then new appropriations for end 
items can be very materially cut down. 
But let us make certain before we cut 
down. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman realizes what he is putting up 
to the Appropriations Committee. Has 
he forgotten that every single dollar 
of that $56,000,000,000 heretofore ap- 
propriated has already been screened 
and approved by the Appropriations 
Committee? Now, he says, go back to 
the Appropriations Committee and ask 
them to consider it all over again. 

Mr. HERTER. Les; I mean exactly 
that. A statement was made by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] in 
which he told this House that he as 
chairman of that subcommittee would 
do that very thing. Am I not correct 
in that understanding? 

Mr. GARY. We will do that. But I 
want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the bill which was 
passed here recently, the military de- 
fense bill, did not include any sums for 
Korea or for the war in Korea. If that 
war continues, it is estimated that 
$5,000,000,000 additional will have to be 


reported to carry on the war in Korea. 


I want to keep the Recor» straight on 
that. 

Mr. HERTER. That may very well 
be true. I want to point out to the 
gentleman that in the bill which passed 
the House, of the $56,000,000,000 appro- 
priated $28,000,000,000 were for end 
items, identically similar to those which 
will be furnished to Europe under the 
$5,700,000,000 that is to be authorized 
for end items under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
be limited on this title to 1% hours 
from the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I hope the gentle- 
man will make his request only on the 
amendments before us now and dispose 
of the military side of it, and then come 
in and debate on its own merits the 
economic side. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
revise my request and ask unanimous 
consent that the time on the two amend- 
ments before us be limited to 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I sug- 
gest to the distinguished chairman that 
he let this debate continue for a rea- 
sonable time, considering the number 
of Members who have arisen and who 
have not had 1 minute to speak on this 
floor. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I withdraw my re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I kave been in a quan- 
dary for a considerable length of time 
as to what I ought to do about support- 
ing this bill in its original form. I have 
finally come to the conclusion that I 
cannot support this bill in its original 
form and probably not support it even 
if it is amended. I realize that when I 
make this decision that I am probably 
placing whatever is left of my political 
ambitions somewhat in jeopardy. There 
is a large segment of voting population 
in my district who are fine, outstanding, 
loyal, and patriotic Americans, who have 


~a. vital interest in certain parts of this 


bill, and I am frank to admit that I 
do not cherish my inability to be of spe- 
cific help to them. But I do not like 
package bills. This is another one of 
those bills that has confronted me here 
during my limited tenure in the House 
which does not give me what I call free- 
dom of expression. I am compelled to 
take the bad with the good, or if I do 
not do that, I have to discard the good 
or not participate in the activities of 
this legislation whatsoever, and this is 
exactly what Iam confronted with again 
today as I have been on numerous occa- 
sions in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of mak- 
ing some of these drastic cuts. I think 
it is very necessary for the preservation 
of our economic stability and for our 
future welfare. I would like to call at- 
tention to a number of statements made 
on this floor, all of which were imple- 
mented with the idea of hurry, hurry, 
hurry; get this legis'ation over with; get 
it passed; get money over there and get 
troops over there; get arms over on the 
other side; the people are waiting and 
they are crying and screaming and im- 
patient, and they want the American 
people to-hurry, which means, so far as 
my congressional district is concerned, 
consisting of 360,000 people, that I have 
to go to them and say, “Dig down in your 
pocketbooks; get out your tax money; 
jack up the taxes; increase appropria- 
tions in order that you might hurry and 
hurry and hurry to satisfy the demands 
and the cries and the screams over 
there.” Well, I have not heard anything 
like that, the need for this special hurry 
from over there. 

By way of contrast, I just want to 
point this out. It was not so very long 
ago when on the Korean battlefields a 
brave American army was in dire stress 
and in danger, not because of lack of 
any inherent patriotism and loyalty of 
our troops, but because of lack of man- 
power and lack of proper equipment. 

I should like to have any Member on 
this floor get up today in this ery for 
“Hurray, do not wait,” and name me one 
single member of a legislative body in 
Europe who then or now has risen on 
the floor in his parliamentary body and 
cried “Hurry, get on with it and vote 
some money, get our troops out in the 
field to help the American Army in Ko- 
rea because they are in dire trouble and 
desperately need our help and support.” 
I have yet to hear a word today from 
any member anywhere, or read about it, 
where presently the members of any 
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parliamentary body are crying for and 
saying, “Let us hurry, let us get some 
troops and arms over into Korea and get 
this over with.” That is why we furnish 
80 percent of the manpower and 83 per- 
cent of the cost of the equipment and 
war material and everything else in Ko- 
rea, and our supposed allies carry the 
20 percent and the 17 percent load and 
not more. 

May I say in conclusion that I have a 
great deal of respect for some of the la- 
dies and gentlemen who have spoken on 
the floor of this House today. The 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services is a learned man with a 
record of great experience. It is evident 
by the talks he made that he knows his 
subject and knows it exceptionally well. 
He led me to believe in his talk here the 
other day, Mr. Chairman, that one of the 
underlying causes for supporting this 
legislation and voting billions was in- 
tended to pave the way for inculcating 
in the hearts and spirit and minds of 
the people of Europe some of the philoso- 
phies that prevail in connection with the 
operation of our Government here in the 
United States so we could grapple the 
people in Furope not now behind the iron 
curtain to our philosophies with hoops of 
steel. What is the answer? Name me 
one country in Europe anywhere among 
those in the Atlantic Pact that has 
adopted our philosophies, On the con- 
trary, we had better be careful that we 
do not absorb their philosophies over 
here and turn into a socialistic country, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
traveling down the road to national ruin 
against which George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and the other great 


statesmen of the past, warned us. Amer- “ 
ica is being dragged down to bankruptcy.” 


The further you go down this interna- 
tional road, the sooner we are likely to 
reach the end, 


Lenin, the Russian Communist leader, 


said 30 years ago that the way to destroy 
the United States of America was to 
bankrupt her. That is the policy they 
are following now. 

They brand me as an “isolationist,” be- 
cause I am a nationalist. I am for 
building up America. I supported the 
increased Air Force bill. If we will build 
the strongest Air Force on earth, build up 
our naval facilities, build a radar perim- 
eter to cover the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere, we can protect this country 
throughout the years to come against 
any enemy that would dare attack us. 

But if you keep on dragging America 
down toward national bankruptcy, and 
sending our boys to fight other people's 
battles all over the world, and increasing 
the tax burdens of the American people, 
when our Government already owes more 
money than all the rest of the nations of 
the earth put together, you will take this 
country right down the road to national 
bankruptcy, if not to utter destruction. 

I had this argument with President 
Roosevelt on lifting the embargo in 1939. 
I told him then that if we lifted that 
embargo it would give France and Eng- 
land a green light to go on into a war 
they did not want, with the understand- 
ing that we were coming in with them. 
I said that the things to do was to keep 
England, the United States, and France 


out of that war and let Russia and Ger- 
many fight it out. That is what we 
should have done. Instead of that, our 
country sacrificed 1,300,000 men—killed, 
wounded, and missing—in that war, 
spent more than $300,000,000,000, and 
then turned the victory over to Com- 
munist Russia—the worst enemy our 
Christian civilization has ever known. 

Now, Mr. Truman has plunged us into 
a war in Korea, without even consulting 
the Congress of the United States. In 
Korea alone we have lost more men than 
we lost in the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the Spanish-American War, 
and the Mexican War—all combined. 
Still nobody knows where we are going. 

You talk about Russia attacking the 
rest of the world. Why, that little group 
of Asiatics, that have control in Russia, 
know that if the white Christians in the 
Ukraine, whose people they have mur- 
dered in the most beastly manner, ever 
get a chance at them, their yellow heads 
are going to roll in the sawdust. They 
are afraid to start a war with any other 
country, because they know that the 
Ukranians, and other peoples, whose 
relatives have been murdered by them, 
will rise up and chop their yellow heads 
off at the first opportunity. 


ing at me now heard a representative of 
the American people, who had just come 
back from Poland, tell us that the little 
racial minority group of Yiddish Com- 


munists in control in Poland, were treat- - 


ing the Polish people worse than if they 
were dogs. They are not going to start a 
war, because they know their yellow 
heads will roll in the sawdust, if the 
people of Poland ever get a chance at 
them. 

The same thing is happening in 
Czechoslovakia, the same thing in Yugo- 
slavia, and in all the other Communist 
controlled countries throughout the 
world, and especially in Europe. 

If we are going to save America for 
Americans, we had better follow the ad- 
vice laid down by George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and 
the other great statesmen of the past, 
and stop bankrupting our own country 
and sacrificing American boys to fight 
other peoples’ wars and to finance Com- 
munist, or near-Communist countries all 
over the world. 

Is it not ridiculous for this Congress to 
vote money to build power dams in Bel- 
gium, in Italy, or in Israel, or to con- 
struct flood-control and power projects 
on the Ganges River in Asia, or in South 
America, at the expense of the overbur- 
d¢hed taxpayers of the United States, 
and then refuse to appropriate a small 
amount to speed up the construction of 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water- 
way—the missing link in our national 
defense program, as well as the missing 
link in our internal waterway system? 

If this project were in Italy, Israel, 
Belgium, India, or any other foreign 
country, the chances are that you would 
have no trouble in getting the funds 
with which to speed up its construction. 

But it is in America; and its construc- 
tion would contribute greatly to Ameri- 
ca’s defense, 
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It would shorten the water distance 
between the Gulf and our atomic bomb 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., by more than 
800 miles, and would cut the cost of 
transportation from the Gulf to the Ten- 
nessee River by more than 75 percent— 
or from 82.79 to 62 cents a ton. 

It would shorten the water distance 
between the Gulf and our new atomic 
bomb plant at Paducah, Ky., on the Ohio 
River, by more than 300 miles, and re- 
duce the cost of transportation by more 
than 60 percent—or from $2.47 to 89 
cents a ton. 

It would be worth untold hundreds of 
millions of dollars to western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, and all the other States 
drained by the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries; because it would furnish 
what would amount to a slack-water 
route from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, 
and to all points on the Ohio, the Ten- 
nessee, the upper Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, the Illinois, and the Great Lakes, 

But it is in America, and its construc- 
tion would contribute to our national- 
defense program and to the prosperity, 
of the American people. 

Therefore, it must wait, while ix 


Take Poland—Members who are look- bleed the American people to construct 


similar projects in other countries, all 
over the world. 

I am going to vote for every one of 
these cuts, and then I am going to vote 
against the passage of this so-called 
foreign-aid bill, because I think its pas- 
sage would simply be dragging America 
down to destruction. | 

We cannot afford to vote seven or 
eight billions of dollars of our taxpayers’, 
money for foreign countries and refuse 
to appropriate funds to strengthen our 
own country and to protect our on 
people. 

Let us get back to the policies of the 
great statesmen of the past, whose lead- 
ership made our country great, and save 
America for Americans, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Mr. HorrmMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken, 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not offering this mo- 
tion merely for purposes of delay. Like 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN], I propose to vote against the 
bill, no matter what you do to it. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the pro- 
gram is a failure—a waste of money, of 
the lives of our men, and the hearings in 
the other body show that its chief advo- 
cate now seriously doubts its soundness; 
yes, practic: lly admits it has been and 
will continue to be a failure. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I wonder if 
in your remarks you would not discuss 
the preamble of this bill: “to maintain 
the security and to promote the foreign 
policy and to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States.” 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, rather than express my own 
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opinion about it, because it might be said 
that I am a little biased or prejudiced 
against continuing to weaken ourselves 
by giving to people. Permit me to give 
you the views of a gentleman who has 
been on the other side of this issue, the 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the committee which has been handling 
the foreign policy which has gotten us 
into the situation we are now in. I will 
quote from the hearings: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, we have been told 
that this bill and this plan was to cut ECA 
off in Europe largely, and to divert the funds 
that have heretofore been allotted to ECA 
to the military and the arming of Western 
Europe. That is what we have been told. 

You come up here for hundreds of millions 
for southeast Asia. What does that have 
to do with work in Europe of an economic na- 
ture, or rearming Western Europe? 

Mr. Foster. It has this to do with it, Mr. 
Chairman. We have out in that area, as I 
said earlier, numerically the greatest num- 
ber of free peoples yet 

The CHAIRMAN. They are not free if they 
are in the shape you are talking about. We 
have to go out there and furnish them the 
money to do all these things for them. How 
are they free? 

Mr. Foster. They are free in terms of hav- 
ing their own governments; they are free 
in terms of having the ability to make their 
own decisions; they are free in terms of 
the possibility of hope for the future and 
they are free in terms of being able to enter 
into international trade and to provide us 
with a great many of the things which we 
need to do this job in Europe to which you 
refer. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the shoemaker 
should stick to his last. You were ap- 
pointed to take care of ECA over in Europe, 
get out of the business over in Europe and 
to divert the funds you have been receiv- 
ing for ECA to the military rearming of West- 
ern Europe and here you are putting the 
main emphasis on going out to southeast 
Asia and chasing a problem out there instead 
of sticking to Western Europe. Western Eu- 
rope is our danger if we are going to be in- 
vaded or are going to be attacked. It will 
be through Western Europe if we are at- 
tacked. I do not agree with your philosophy 
at all, 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I 
would like to make one correction. I do not 
think we are putting the main emphasis on 
South and southeast Asia. I think it is an 
important point. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. You have in your testi- 
mony here made more noise about that than 
anything else you have said. 

Mr. Foster. Perhaps more noise, sir, but I 
doubt if there was more emphasis. I felt 
it was important for this committee to un- 
derstand that there is a substantial interest 
for the security of the United States in 
helping south and southeast Asia and the 
Middle East and the Near East. 


I hope that answers the question of 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
CURTIS]. They came before the com- 
mittee over there with one idea, and that 
was we were to help Western Europe, and 
in the bill they have hundreds of millions 
of dollars, according to the chairman, to 
go down into southeast Asia. So, ap- 
parently, it is just an attempt by a fraud- 
ulent representation not to get money 
for the announced purpose, but to get 
millions for the purpose of doing what 
they want todo. Permit another quota- 
tion which shows how they use the 
money: 
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The CHAIRMAN. Helping everybody. You 
say it is world-wide. You have to help 
everybody. The United States cannot pre- 
serve its own freedom; it cannot preserve its 
own productivity if, according to you, we 
have to take care of the whole world. That 
is what you said earlier. 

Mr. Foster. I say, sir, that the free world 
is important to our own security and I think, 
therefore, it is in our interest to contribute 
to maintaining the whole free world. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think that is our busi- 
ness, to maintain the whole free world? 

Mr. Foster. I believe so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where are you going to 
get the revenue and the money and the taxes 
to do that? The fellows who spend all your 
time spending money for the Government do 
not ever think about how we have to strug- 
gle here in Congress to get the money. Right 
down the hall now the Finance Committee is 
in session struggling with a tremendous tax 
bill. You want to take that money that is 
squeezed out of our people and take it over 
across on the other side of the world to build 
up and take care of those little wobbling 
countries. Is that your philosophy? 

Mr. Foster. It is not anything I want to 
do. These things are forced on the United 
States by a situation created by others. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not the whole 
United States. 

Mr. Foster. That is perfectly correct, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You act like it. You talk 
like you are the whole United States. 

Mr. Foster. I have no such illusions. I 
have a job which I am attempting to do, to 
contribute, as I-see it, to improving the se- 
curity of the United States. 

The CHARMAN. You are going to do it as 
you see it. How about as Congress sees it? 


And with that statement about it, I 
hope you will let me agree. 

The Marshall plan, the ECA, is a 
ruinous world-wide policy. Permit an- 
other quotation showing that the United 
States cannot preserve its own freedom, 
productivity, while operating a world- 
wide ECA: 


The CHAIRMAN, Helping everybody. You 
say it is world-wide. You have to help 
everybody. The United States cannot pre- 
serve its own freedom; it cannot preserve its 
own productivity if, according to you, we 
have to take care of the whole world. That 
is what you said earlier. 

Mr. Foster. I say, sir, that the free world 
is important to our own security and I think, 
therefore, it is in our interest to contribute 
to maintaining the whole free world. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think that is our busi- 
ness, to maintain the whole free world? 

Mr. Foster. I believe so. 


That, may I suggest, is the Henry 
Wallace idea. 

I say to our colleagues who are on this 
committee, do you think you are going 
to for one moment take care of the whole 
world? That is the purpose of Mr. Fos- 
ter. 

Then the chairman asked where would 
we get the money? Again I quote: 


The CHAmMAN. Where are you going to 
get the revenue and the money and the 
taxes to do that? The fellows who spend all 
their time spending money for the Govern- 
ment do not ever think about how we have 
to struggle here in Congress to get the money. 
Right down the hall now the Finance Com- 
mittee is in session struggling with a tre- 
mendous tax bill. You want to take that 
money that is squeezed out of our people 
and take it over across on the other side of 
the world to build up and take care of those 
little wobbling countries. Is that your 
philosophy? 
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Mr. Foster. It is not anything I want to 
do. These things are forced on the United 
States by a situation created by others. 


I suggest that you read the testimony, 
read the questions and answers and as- 
sertions of the chairman of that com- 
mittee. If there ever was an advocate 
of this foreign policy, it was the gentle- 
man who presided over the committee 
hearings of the other body. In effect, 
if not in words, he said, “You are not 
going to rearm Europe. You are not 
trying to defend Europe, you intend to 
follow part of the Wallace program of 
doing good throughout the world.” 

This request for funds is a fraud per- 
petrated on us when they ask for money 
to rearm in Europe, then use it for other 
purposes in other lands. 

Let me repeat, those are not my words. 
They are the words of the chairman of 
the committee which handled this bill in 
the other body. Now, unless you are to 
assume that his change of mind is not 
based on our experience, is not because 
he sees the futility and the danger of 
this program, but because he has his eye 
on an election in 1952, why do you not 
think a little, I say to our Committee on 
Foreign Affairs? Why do not you think 
that maybe there is a possibility that you 
who started this thing may be mistaken? 
But no, you will not do that. You just 
close your minds and you go right on; 
more and more dollars; more bank- 
ruptcy; more young men being killed 
abroad. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]—I am sure he is a man 
of more than average ability and integ- 
rity, and I am sure he will serve in this 
body and in the other body for many 
years to come with profit to the coun- 
try and honor to himself. 

Among other things, the gentleman 
said that General Eisenhower’s difficulty 
and that of others was in forcing, and 
he may, in his revision, change that to 
influencing the people there to rearm. 

If they do not want a war, do not, 
will not rearm without being forced to 
do so, can a war in their country be won 
without their support? 

The situation seems to be somewhat 
similar to that of the manager of a 
prize fighter who must force his man 
to put on the gloves and stay in the 
ring. Apparently we are trying to force 
the people of Western Germany to rearm 
and fight a war they do not want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

The gentleman from New York, a 
member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Is it possible to 
talk against this motion which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has just offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only for 5 minutes, 
and the Chair has recognized the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
tell my colleagues that I expect to speak 
against the motion, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will turn down the motion. This 
is a serious matter that we have before 
us, and it ranks in importance with the 
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appropriations for our own armed serv- 
ices. I do not believe this Committee 
would think for a moment of being irre- 
sponsible enough to toss over the vitally 
important remainder of the great al- 
liance which was successful in World 
Wars I and II, and which we are count- 
ing on to protect us against the possi- 
bility of world war III, in any such 
summary fashion as to vote favorably on 
this motion. 

I would like to clarify two things. 

First, let us understand that the an- 
swer to the military cut has been made 
best by the gentleman from Masschu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy]. If we want to 
arm Westcrn Europe, we want arm it in 
a hurry—and it is a fact, and I state it 
as a fact—that Europ2 can mobilize the 
men if we give them the equipment— 
then, certainly, the authorization for 
equipment is no place to cut. We know 
the time is limited. We know the dan- 
ger is great. We have to get the end 
items to arm and men ready to receive 
them in Western Europe. Certainly it is 
a short-sighted saving if we cut the 
military provision. 

My colleague from Massauchetts [Mr. 
Herter] has well pointed out that his 
saving provision with regard to end items 
that can move out of the regular mil- 
itary appropriation will not cure the cut 
in the military authorization in this bill, 
because the additional amount of money 
in this bill is needed for the purpose 
to be served by this bill, and he him- 
self, therefore, opposes the military-aid 
cut. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Committee the consequences of the 
economic cut. 

If members will look at page 20 of the 
Committee’s report they will find that 
$840,000,000 of the total amount to 
Europe for economic aid is for rearma- 
ment; it is for coal, steel, leather, ma- 
chine tools, and other items in order to 
enable the Western European peoples 
themselves to manufacture equipment to 
effect rearmament. The remainder be- 
tween that amount of $840,000,000 and 
the amounts in the bill for economic aid 
amounts to approximately $500,000,000 
according to the Committee's figures 
with respect to the completion of the 
Marshall plan there—and I think this is 
very important—we should understand 
that the peoples who are to get the 
whole of this $500,000,000 are in Aus- 
tria, Western Germany, Greece, and 
Italy. This is no longer money that is 
going to France, England, and other 
countries that had been provided for in 
Marshall plan funds; this is going to the 
hard core of nations who are really hav- 
ing fundamental economic difficulties 
and which we are anxious to save eco- 
nomically. These figures are disclosed, 
and they are in the Committee’s report 
on page 20. 

A cut in economic aid represents a 
diminution in one of two things: One, 
the amount that is going to buttress 
armament by manufacture and self help 
in Western Europe itself; or, two, the 
amount that is going to Austria, West- 
ern Germany, Greece, and Italy, which 
we are anxious to sustain in the paths 
of freedom. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Do I understand that 
the gentleman from New York opposes 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania completely, 
and therefore differs from the position 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Herter], who opposes only the 
military cut in my amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I oppose both of the 
gentleman’s cuts. I am sorry but I did 
not hear the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts express himself as favoring the 
gentleman’s economic cut. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HERTER. I made no such state- 
ment. 

Mr. FULTON. Does the gentleman 
favor the economic cut? 

Mr. JAVITS. May I go on, if the 
gentleman will permit me? Another 
question that has been brought up is 
that of counterpart. Counterpart funds 
represent internal money in each coun- 
try participating in ECA. Counterpart 
will not buy imported iron ore, imported 
coal, or imported leather, or machine 
tools or others of the things which these 
European nations need for rearmament; 
but only to such extent as it can be 
bought by such one country from an- 
other under their trade relations. That 
is the nature of the counterpart money 
referred to by the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Vorys]; and counterpart funds 
could not be used to make up a half- 
billion-dollar deficiency if we cut the 
bill. We took that into consideration. 

One further point, you have been told 
about the increased production in Eu- 
rope. Production in Europe has in- 
creased up to approximately 142 percent 
of 1938, but that is absolutely essential 
to Europe because of the fact that they 
have to import their raw materials and 
much food and raw materials and food 
have gone up very much in price, so 
much so, in fact, that despite all this 
emphasis on increased production, the 
standards of living of the people today 
in the Western European countries to 
participate in this program is just about 
what it was in 1938, and has not im- 
proved at all—that is the standard that 
counts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the number of words 
to be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not taken any time on this bill so 
far because I could not get any time. 
But as we listen to the colossal sums that 
we have already voted in the name of 
national defense and peace of the world, 
well might the Members of the House of 
Representatives refiect and say to them- 
selves: “I wonder if Iam becoming one of 
the instruments for the destruction of 
my own country?” The amounts are so 
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large that the average citizen of the 
United States does not pay any attention 
to them any more because he cannot un- 
derstand what they mean. I do not be- 
lieve the United States can take the 
whole world on its lap, and nurse it for- 
ever without destroying itself. 

Yesterday the Public Works Commit- 
tee was in session; we were called to- 
gether to consider about a dozen bills for 
the erection of post offices, courthouses, 
and the purchase of sites for post offices. 
One of our Members made a most con- 
vincing appeal to the committee for the 
necessity, almost the tragic necessity, 
for the building of a courthouse and post 
Office in one of the cities of his district. 
It was suggested to him by one of the 
other members that if his congressional 
district were somewhere in Europe, no 
doubt his plea would be given attention 
and the money provided to build what he 
needed. 

For 10 mortal weeks, and I use the 
word “mortal,” during this session of 
Congress in the early part of the spring 
that same committee was considering the 
St. Lawrence seaway, and over and over 
again witnesses appeared before the com- 
mittee and said: “We just cannot afford 
to do this; it costs too much,” even 
though the top-flight officials of our 
Government, charged with the defense 
of our country, came before our commit- 
tee testifying that that project was 
necessary and essential for the defense of 
our country. How much would it cost? 
$566,000,000, said the Chief of the Corps 
of Army Engineers, General Pick. But 
it was denied. The project has been laid 
aside. It will not be heard again for 
months, perhaps not until next year, per- 
haps not until the next Congress. Yet 
in this bill before us this afternoon, if it 
passes, and I assume it will pass, we are 
going to send 12 St. Lawrence seaways to 
Europe, all in the name of national de- 
fense. 

I think we are doing what Russia 
wants us to do. We are all for the de- 
fense of our country and the saving of it. 
The question that you might well ask 
in your mind today is this: Is the United 
States Government as a world leader 
more able to preserve peace in this world 
and prevent war as a solvent nation or 
is it more able to do so as a bankrupt 
nation? A bankrupt business does not 
long continue; it just vanishes from the 
face of the earth. A bankrupt govern- 
ment, like ours will be if we continue the 
road we are traveling on now, will also 
cease to function and we will vanish as a 
republic from the face of the earth. I 
say, we are doing, I think, what Russia 
intends we should do, and that is bleed 
ourselves white until we are so weak we 
will no longer be a world leader, and thus 
make it easier for communism to spread 
her wet and bloody blanket over the face 
of the earth. If we remain solvent and 
strong we can serve the purpose of peace 
better, in my judgment, than if we go 
bankrupt. 

Of course, I, like many of you, voted 
for the $56,000,000,000 bill the other 
day. What do the people back home 
think of the course we are pur- 
suing? I was home at the end of last 
week and talked to some of the citizens 
of my district. They cannot understand 
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the action of their Congress here in 
Washington. They do not believe that 
their country—our country, yours and 
mine—is able to stand the strain tha 
has been put upon it by the voting o 
these colossal sums which only means, 
of course, in the days ahead more and 
heavier taxes, although every citizen 
now knows he is working one-third of 
the year just to pay for the cost of 
Government. Four months out of every 
year he is the slave of Government. 

I have listened to a number of people 
who have been around this world since 
the last election and without exception, 
even though we have poured billions of 
dollars around the world in an effort to 
prevent war and keep peace, they have 
come back here and said that you would 
be surprised at the amount of unfriend- 
liness and resentment held by other 
nations of the world toward us. They 
think we are imperialistic, Even some of 
the nations receiving aid from us are 
unfriendly. 

I shall vote to reduce the amount in 
this bill by supporting the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SMITH] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FuLTON]. It is dis- 
heartening to learn that next year and 
the year after bills for a similar 
amount—about $8,000,000,000—are to be 
presented for further aid to Europe, 
What a bleak prospect for the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in the same posi- 
tion as the gentleman from North Da- 
kota, the gentleman from Michigan and 
the gentleman from Mississippi. I am 
not going to vote for this bill either, 
and I am not going to vote for it, Mr. 
Chairman, because about 5 years ago 
we established an International Bank 
that gave every country in Europe an 
opportunity to go there and get money, 
They have the right to use $8,000,000,- 
000. After 5 years the countries have 
borrowed a billion dollars. If they can- 
not afford to take care of themselves 
after 5 years, with the assertions from 
everybody I have seen that their econ- 
omy is apparently from 50 percent to 
150 percent greater now than 5 years 
ago, then there is not any necessity for 
any more economic aid when they can 
go and borrow all the money they want 
to provided they are a good security and 
a good risk. We realize now, Mr. Chair- 
man, what treatment we got after the 
First World War. I think we wrote off 
about $11,000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000 
that we gave those countries after we 
were dragged into war. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the utmost re- 
spect for the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. I admire him sincerely. I 
admired him a long time before I came 
to this Congress, but I do not believe that 
the people of this country realize that 
if any nation, a member of the Atlantic 
Pact, starts a war with somebody else, 
that we have got to go in and finish 
it. If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, 
the first thing we ought to do here is to 
get out of the United Nations pact and 
paddle our awn canne. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, there never was 
a country in history that started to take 
care of everybody else and give every- 
body else advice and move in and take 
over their resources that did not wind 
up as a fourth-rate power; not one of 
them, and as soon, Mr. Chairman, as we 
start meddling and trying to fix up 
everybody else’s business, every other 
country’s business, then we are bound 
to go where the rest of the countries 
went. It can happen to us. We can 
wake up some morning if we keep on 
going the way we are and find that a 
dollar bill will not be worth any more 
than a franc or a mark or a lira or any 
other of the moneys of central Europe. 
It is kind of a tough thing to look for- 
ward to see a country like this spend 
itself into bankruptcy for nothing. Who 
sent General Eisenhower to Europe to 
raise armies there? Well, will some- 
body get up and tell me who sent him? 
Take these propagandists in the Penta- 
gon—because that is about all they do 
is to spread propaganda—was it they 
who sent him? Well, it seems to me 
Eisenhower has had a pretty difficult job 
raising legions over in England and 
France and central Europe, and every 
one of these propagandists will tell you 
that if Russia would start moving to- 
morrow, that they could go to the Eng- 
lish Channel in 2 weeks. What is going 
to happen then to the 200,000 men that 
we have stationed in Europe? Does that 
mean that they will have to go to the 
salt mines? They realize that 200,000 
men is nothing compared to the power 
of Russia if they were going to attack 
us, which they are not. 

Well, some of us are getting a little 
bit tired of owing $250,000,000,000, twice 
as much as all Europe owes, and then 
for us to go and give them some more. 
Certainly I am going to vote to cut out 
the economic aid; all of it. I voted for 
$56,000,000,000 to take care of this coun- 
try and I would for $156,000,000,000 to 
take care of this country, but not an- 
other cent for people who do not want 
to take care of themselves. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. i 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago on the 
floor of this House Cliff Woodrum, who 
was chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, asked 
us to vote money to erect the Pentagon 
Building. My vote was one of two votes 
cast against that project. Mr. Woodrum 
made the representation that it would 
take $18,000,000 to build that structure. 
Actually the building cost $83,000,000. 
Other money was used to complete the 
construction of this white elephant. So, 
when we vote money here you can bet 
your bottom dollar that as long as this 
administration is in power the way will 
be found to switch money from one 
pocket to the other. 

It has been represented that part of 
the $56,000,000,000 appropriated last 
week will go toward this effort. Now we 
are asked to authorize the spending of 
$7,840,000,000, 

Knowing that many countries are 
looking upon us with envy, and realizing 
that many people throughout the world 
are aiming to milk America dry, I still 
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wonder what would happen in the event 
that we withdrew from this European 
mess. Iam wondering what would hap- 
pen if we would give the Communists 
the green light. I do not feel any respon- 
sibility for what happened at Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Tehran. Our American sol- 
diers on the battlefields distinguished 
themselves in fighting for freedom, and 
won the war but our politicians in mak- 
ing deals with these Russian fakers, in 
recognizing them, in dealing with them 
and turning over territory to them, not 
only our ships and our equipment and 
our dollars but turning other countries 
over to them, for them to run riot in, 
have gotten us into this trouble. Now we 
are stuck, and I am wondering what 
would happen in Europe and in Asia if we 
would do exactly as we did in Korea. We 
gave the Communists the green light 
in Korea. Our Government officially, 
through our President and our Secretary 
of State, said we would have no interest 
in what would happen in Korea. We 
washed our hands of Chiang Kai-shek. 
What happened? Why, we have lost 
over 50,000 of our boys. I am sure when 
the story is told we will find that such is 
the case. We have had over 160,000 
casualties. 

If we withdraw at this time from this 
program, you can depend on it that we 
would be in a war overnight, and not 
in a police action either. So I say, even 
though I am apprehensive about these 
figures, I cannot vote against it. I think 
the Congress is derelict in its duty, 
however, when it does not comply with 
its own rules. We have a Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments that is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of watching these expendi- 
tures. We actually have only 27 persons 
on our staff to watch these expenditures. 
The full committee has a staff of 10, in- 
cluding stenographers. One subcom- 
mittee has 2, another has 1, another has 
10, another has 1. We provided only 
$210,000 for that committee to watch 
the expenditures of government. They 
are charged with the responsibility of 
watching these expenditures. Here it is 
in the Recor, here for all of you to read. 

What kind of Congress is this, that 
appropriates billions of dollars and then 
fails to follow through and provide the 
tools for these committees to work with 
so that taxpayers’ funds are not wasted 
or stolen? Possibly Congress is not in- 
formed as to the powers it bestowed on 
one of its committees. Here you have it: 
THE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS — ITs POWERS 

UNDER THE STATUTE AND THE REORGANI- 

ZATION ACT 

This committee was established December 
5, 1927, and took the place of 11 separate 
committees on expenditures in the several 
executive departments. The first of these 
committees was establishd in 1816, and 
others were added as new departments were 
created. They reported bills relating to the 
efficiency and integrity of the public service, 
and creation and abolition of offices. The 
jurisdiction is now defined in the rule made 
effective January 2, 1947, as a part of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
Clause 3, giving the committee the power of 
subpena, was adopted February 10, 1947. 

On March 17, 1928, the rule was amended 
to include: “Independent establishments 
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and -ommissions of the Government and 
the manner of keeping the same; the econ- 
omy, justness, and ci ~rectness of such ex- 
penditures; their conformity with appro- 
priation laws; the proper application of 
public moneys; the security of the Govern- 
ment against unjust and extravagant de- 
mands; retrenchinent; te enforcement of 
the payment of moneys due to the United 
States; the economy and accountability of 
public officers; the abolishment of useless 
offices, shall all be subjects within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments.” (Rule 11, sub- 
sec. 34.) 

Section 105-A of title V of the United 
States Code, adopted May 29, 1928, reads as 
follows: 

“Every executive department and inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government 
shall, upon request of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
of the House of Representatives, or of any 
seven members thereof, or upon request of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Senate, or any 
five members thereof, furnish any informa- 
tion requested of it relating to any matter 
within the jurisdiction of said committee.” 

Section 101 of the Reorganization Act 
(Public Law 601, 79th Cong.), page 3, reads: 

“The following sections of this title are 
enacted by the Congress: 

“(a) As an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, or of that House to 
which they specifically apply; and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

“(b) With full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of such House.” 

Section 121 (a) of the Reorganization Act, 
page 12, provides: “For a Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
to consist of 25 members,” 1 

The applicable words of rule XI, section 
121 of the Reorganization Act are: 

“All proposed legislation, messages, peti- 
tions, memorials, and other matters relating 
to the subjects listed under the standing 
committees named below shall be referred to 
such committees, respectively: Provided, 
That unless otherwise provided herein, any 
matter within the jurisdiction of a standing 
committee prior to January 2, 1947, shall 
remain subject to the jurisdiction of that 
committee or of the consolidated committee 
succeeding generally to the jurisdiction of 
that committee.” 

Subsequent pertinent provisions of rule 
XI, page 15 of the act are as follows: 

“(h) (1) Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

“(A) Budget and accounting measures, 
other than appropriations. 

“(B) Reorganizations in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

(2) Such committee shall have the duty 
of— 

“(A) Receiving and examining reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
and of submitting such recommendations to 
the House as it deems necessary or desirable 
in connection with the subject matter of 
such reports; 

“(B) Studying the operation of Govern- 
ment activities at all levels with a view to 
determining its economy and efficiency; 

“(C) Evaluating the effects of laws enacted 
to reorganize the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government; 


“TH. Res. 60 agreed to January 12, 1951, in- 
creased membership to consist of 27 mem- 
bers. 
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“(D) Studying intergovernmental rela- 
tionships between the United States and the 
States and municipalities, and between the 
United States and international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a mem- 
ber. 

“(3) For the purpose of performing such 
duties the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof when authorized by the committee, 
is authorized to sit, hold hearings, and act 
at such times and places within the United 
States, whether or not the House is in ses- 
sion, is in recess, or has adjourned, to employ 
such experts, special counsel, and such cler- 
ical, stenographic, and other assistants, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such papers, documents, und books, and to 
take such testimony, to have such printing 
and binding done, and to make such expend- 
itures within the amount authorized or 
appropriated as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee, or of any 
subcommittee, or by any member designated 
by any such chairman, and may be served 
by any person designated by any such chair- 
man or member.” 

Precedents bearing upon previous activi- 
ties of Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will be found in 
Cannons Precedents, sections 2041-2042. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
speak the attention of the Committee at 
this time. The gentleman from Iowa, 
(Mr. Martin] who is about to address 
the committee, is an expert on the sub- 
ject which he is about to discuss. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman, 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
committee of conference between the 
House and the Senate on the original 
stock-pile legislation of our Nation in 
1939, I think I should examine-this pro- 
gram especially as to its bearing on the 
acquisition of our stock piles of strategic 
and critical materials. 

When Great Britain owed us heavily 
in 1935, Cordell Hull relates that he could 
not get tin from them when they con- 
trolled that tin, and it was not until 1939, 
just at the outbreak of World War II 
that they were willing to trade tin and 
rubber for what we could give them fur- 
ther in the way of cotton,andsoon. Sir 
Ronald Lindsey’s statements at that 
time as quoted in Cordell Hull’s Memoirs 
are rather revealing. 

As I watched the development of the 
Marshall plan, I listened carefully to the 
President’s statement on it before 
Congress and I vead the pronouncements 
of the Department of State building up 
to that plan. I have reread those state- 
ments and I have reread the reports of 
the House Select Committee on Foreign 
Aid and of the Harriman Commission. 

Just prior to World War II the British 
Empire, U. S. S. R., and the United States 
were responsible for more than two- 
thirds of the world's total mineral out- 
put. Russia, of course, is now out of the 
picture as a source of strategic and criti- 
cal materials for us today. The British 
Empire stands in quite different relation- 
ship to us but the memoirs of Cordell 
Hull, chapter 10, presented graphically 
the story of our inability to secure stra- 
tegic and critical materials from the 
British to apply on Britain’s indebted- 
ness to this Government. In 1935, Brit- 
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ish Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsey pre- 
sented to his Government Cordell Hull’s 
request for tin which was under the con- 
trol of British capital. The answer from 
London was a complete refusal and it 
was not until 4 years later and just 3 
months before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war that we were able to negotiate 
an agreement with Britain whereby 
through exchanging cotton for rubber 
and tin we began to create reserves of 
strategic materials. 

I will not attempt to review here our 
own inadequate approach to our stock- 
piling problems in the years from 1937 
to 1939, nor our extending power to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
1940 to take over the large-scale han- 
dling of strategic materials needed so 
desperately in our war program. At the 
end of the war our stockpile legislation 
was revised as Public Law 520 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. In that act 
we set up what we intended to be a 5- 
year program starting in 1946. We in- 
tended to create a stockpile of approxi- 
mately $3,300,000,000 value at prices then 
current and Congress intended to have 
a sizable portion of that stockpile trans- 
ferred to the Munitions Board by other 
Government agencies including Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

I found in January 1948 that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation had 
disposed of more than $11,090,000,000 of 
strategic and critical materials and that 
only $410,000,000 of that supply had been 
channeled to our national-defense stock- 
pile and the total transfer of materials 
from all Government agencies up to 
the year 1950 amounted to $451,000,020, 
By that time also it had become appar- 
ent that the acquisition of our stock- 
pile through purchases was moving at a 
snail’s pace. Consequently many of us 
were desperate in the search for ways to 
build up our stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials from any available 
source just at the time the Marshall plan 
was before Congress in 1947 and 1948. 

I noted with great interest the treat- 
ment of strategic materials by the House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid in 
1947 and by the Harriman commission 
in its report of November 7, 1947. I ob- 
served also with great interest the Pres- 
ident’s reference to our possible acqui- 
sition of needed materials in his state- 
ment to Congress December 18, 1947, and 
the discussion of the State Department 
of the possibility of our securing stra- 
tegic and critical materials through the 
Marshall plan in their treatises of De- 
cember 19, 1947. These statements were 
followed by committee action in the de- 
velopment of the Foreign Aid Act of 1948, 
Public Law 472 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, which was approved by the Presi- 
dent, April 3, 1948. 

In one of the committee reports ref- 
erence is made to the fact that lend- 
lease and the Second World War cut 
deeply into available stocks of natural 
resources and created the necessity of 
increased imports of strategic materials, 
Sections 111 (c), 115 (b) (5), 115 (b) 
(9) and 117 (a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948 treated specifically with 
the matter of including and encouraging 
the acquisition of strategic and critical 
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materials with ECA funds. Quite natu- 
rally I have followed the progress made 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
with great interest. Because of the state 
of our relations with Russia and be- 
cause of Britain’s tremendous need for 
her own supplies of strategic and criti- 
cal materials, I was not too optimistic 
of the results to be expected from ECA’s 
venture into this particular field. 

In appendix A of the report of the 
President’s Committee on Foreign Aid, 
dated November 7, 1947, the estimated 
annual value of additional strategic ma- 
terial production of Marshall-plan coun- 
tries available for the United States 
stockpile was reported as $223,201,000, 
and this statement was made “with com- 
paratively small increases in production, 
which in most cases would require 
reaching but not exceeding wartime 
peak outputs, strategic mineral raw ma- 
terials valued at approximately $2,231,- 
000,000 annually could be made avail- 
able.” 

It is very hazardous for ECA to as- 
sume, however, that they have taken into 
consideration all factors in predicting 
returns of strategic materials to our 
Government in exchange for ECA help. 
The twelfth report of ECA to Congress 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1951, 
at page 11 shows the expanding economic 
base of Western Europe. In the 12 
countries, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom, the index of industrial 
production based on 1938, averaged 139 
percent during the first quarter of 1951. 
The percentage for the United Kingdom 
was 156 percent, 

In the financial papers of August 10 
there appeared a very interesting news 
item announcing that ECA intends lend- 
ing funds directly to British, Belgian, 
Italian, and other private European 
manufacturers for plant expansion and 
modernization under a so-called produc- 
tivity plan the details of which have not 
yet been fully worked out. 

With production in Europe up to 139 
percent and with an enlarged produc- 
tivity plan in the offing, it is a bit out of 
line to assume that these same European 
nations will turn over to America’s stock- 
pile the very strategic materials that are 
short in their own area. Furthermore, 
the daily papers of Washington within 
the past 48 hours have brought us news 
that Sir Hartley Shawcross, president of 
the Government’s Board of Trade in 
England, stated on August 15 in a major 
policy speech that Britain cannot aban- 
don trade with East Europe without seri- 
ously endangering its own economy. His 
speech was regarded as Britain’s reply 
to the United States “Battle” bill. Shaw- 
cross is reported as stating, “To deprive 
each part of Europe of the resources of 
the other will not put an end to com- 
munism.” Shawcross is reported further 
as saying that while Britain has in fact 
banned some items regarded as of mili- 
tary or strategic importance from ship- 
ment to the Communist bloc in Europe, 
Britain could not go along with the 
“strategic” value of some other items 
such as rubber and wool. These news re- 
ports add that the United States Govern- 
ment has expressed concern over Russia’s 
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build-up of a sizable trade balance with 
Britain amounting to nearly $50,000,000 
in the first half of this year, and that of 
Russia’s total purchase in the British- 
led sterling area, three-quarters has 
been made up of wool and rubber. Other 
materials sold to Russia included tin, 
Britain, however, is reported to ration 
the suply of rubber sold to Russia accord- 
ing to what is considered her normal 
civilian needs. In these news reports 
Britain is listed as doing business with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
China, as well as Russia. Britain’s ex- 
cuse for such sale and delivery of stra- 
tegic materials to Russia is her need for 
food and fiber supplied her by Russia. 
From the European Continent Britain 
gets badly needed bacon, eggs, and sugar, 
and from China she gets hog bristles, 
preserved eggs, tung oil, and other prod- 
ucts. This trade policy of Britain is in 
considerable contrast with any program 
for building the defensive strength of the 
Western Powers. 

I will turn now to the discussion of 
the part ECA has taken to date in the 
matter of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. ECA has purchased up to July 
1, 1951, with the 5-percent counterpart 
funds, from all Marshall plan countries, 
approximately only $70,000,000 worth of 
strategic materials for our stockpile. 
About $56,000,000 in value of such ma- 
terials have been delivered to the stock- 
pile to date. ECA has executed explora- 
tion and development contracts in the 
amount of about $60,000,000 and repay- 
ment deliveries of strategic and critical 
materials have been made to us to date 
in the sum of $243,000. 

It will take considerable time for the 
investment in projects abroad to pro- 
duce any appreciable increase in the 
amount of strategic materials we can ex- 
pect from the ECA program, Several 
serious limiting factors must be faced. 
There is a paucity of good mines within 
the area covered by ECA, ocean trans- 
portation is a problem, the shortage of 
trained personnel in our own forces, to- 
gether with unstable monetary condi- 
tions in ECA countries and necessarily 
the complex commercial negotiations 
with foreign cartels, and the great need 
for the very materials in the countries 
that control their production abroad, all 
lead me to predict we will not be able to 
use ECA extensively in building our 
stockpiles within the time they should 
be built. 

In my opinion, it is illogical for Con- 
gress to expend large sums to promote 
an increase in the production of stra- 
tegic materials abroad through explora- 
tion and development when Congress has 
declined to grant subsidies for the en- 
couragement and promotion of explora- 
tion and development within our own 
country. 

The meager addition of strategic and 
critical materials to our stockpile from 
ECA together with prospective further 
need for strategic materials in Western 
Europe lead me to the conclusion that 
the estimates made by the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Aid in 1947 do not 
give us grounds for supporting ECA as a 
means for building the self-sufficiency 


- of America and yet that is exactly what 
_ the proponents of ECA attempted to do 
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when they embraced our stockpile pro- 
gram as one of their appeals for sup- 
port of ECA. 

There is a further factor that may 
more than offset the net balance of 
strategic and critical materials added by 
ECA to our stockpile. I refer to informa- 
tion given in the report to the President 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization 
dated April 1, 1951, at page 36, where 
the statement is made, “Despite the 
heavy demands of our own armed serv- 
ices, we have supplied, under the mutual 
defense assistance program, more than 
1,000,000 measurement tons of military 
equipment to friendly nations since ship- 
ments began in March 1950. This fig- 
ure is exclusive of aircraft and naval 
vessels delivered under their own power.” 

Revisions and additions to our stock- 
pile program have increased the size of. 
the planned cost of our stockpile pro- 
gram to $8,300,000,000. At the rate of 
acquisition of these materials through 
ECA during the past 2 years and a half 
it would require 369 years for us to ac- 
quire our entire stockpile from that 
source. 

From April 1948 to March 1951 we 
allotted to participating countries $11,- 
221,000,000 in Marshall-plan aid, and 
this program has produced $56,245,000 
of strategic and critical materials now in 
our stockpile. In other words, we have 
spent $200 in Marshall-plain aid for 
each dollar we have received in strategic 
and critical materials to date. At that 
rate, if we should plan to acquire our 
entire stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials through ECA, it would neces- 
sitate our spending in Marshall-plan 
assistance to the world the sum of 
$1,660,000,000,000. My conclusion is 
that we should not try to justify ECA 
expenditures on the ground that this 
program as now administered will give 
us our stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials. 

One billion dollars of ECA funds is 
now available for loans, and 20 percent 
of ECA grants under the present bill is 
earmarked and required to be used for 
loans to the participating countries. 
This provision in the bill under consid- 
eration will add $300,000,000 to the bil- 
lion now available for such loans, and 
all of these loans can be paid back in 
strategic and critical materials by par- 
ticipating countries. These countries 
cannot pay back quickly, but the loan 
provisions and the exploration and de- 
velopment provisions could be greatly 
expanded to increase our return in stra- 
tegic and critical materials and tremen- 
dously change the ratio I have discussed 
above. The machinery is here in this 
bill. It was placed there at the insist- 
ence of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys], but the Truman administration 
has not indicated any determination to 
urge repayment by the participating 
countries in strategic and critical mate- 
rials so that America’s return in such 
materials for ECA dollars spent and 
loaned to the participating countries 
might come closer to the glowing pre- 
dictions made by the Harriman Com- 
mission in 1947 and by the President’s 
statement of December 18, 1947, and the 
discussion of the State Department on 
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this subject in their treatises of Decem- 
ber 19, 1947. 

Without identifying individual items 
I believe it will be of interest to Con- 
gress that in 1950, 42 of the 69 materials 
then listed as strategic and critical by 
the Munitions Board were not produced 
at all in the United States. Only 8 of 
those 69 materials were produced to the 
extent of half of our peacetime needs; 
21 of the materials could be obtained 
from other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, but at least 13 of them are 
not obtainable in any quantity in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I have examined the latest report of 
ECA on their purchases and projects 
through June 30, 1951, and one of my 
criticisms of their activities in the field 
of strategic and critical materials is 
that too much of their dealing has been 
with materials that are most competi- 
tive with American mine production and 
not enough with the most strategic items. 

Figures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Mines show that between 1935 
and 1950 the number of mines produc- 
ing gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
in our western mining States reduced 
from 11,033 to 2,308. Iam told by very 
competent mining experts that many of 
our most important strategic metals 
such as tungsten, manganese, antimony, 
mercury, chromium, and vanadium, and 
many others occur in appreciable quan- 
tities within the continental United 
States although they are somewhat 
lower grade than the richer deposits 
abroad. It is true as stated in prelimi- 
nary report No. 10 of the House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid in their re- 
port to Congress on November 25, 1947, 
that “with the exception of aluminum 
and molybdenum, the United States is 
currently an importer of every major 
nonferrous metal.” But it is my hope 
that America will wake up to the serious 
need for encouragement of our own 
domestic mining industry through ex- 
tending help to every reasonable extent 
for exploration prospecting and develop- 
ment of our own mine resources. The 
health of the mining industry of Amer- 
ica is of greater importance to America’s 
welfare both in war and in peace than 
any other single factor. We recognized 
in paragraph 1 of the Stockpile Act, 
Public Law 520, of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, that the health of the mining 
industry of America was of greater im- 
portance than the stockpile but that both 
the mining industry and the stockpile 
were essential insurance policies in this 
war-torn world. I only wish it were 
possible for us to bring to the American 
mining industry the help and the at- 
tention that it must be given if we are 
to maintain our place both in war and 
in peace in the family of nations. 

The acquisition of strategic and criti- 
cal materials by ECA is entirely inade- 
quate and as now administered will re- 
main so. Such acquisition should be 
under the control and direction of ex- 
perts who understand the mining indus- 
try and who are fully informed of the 
entire American metals problem. Presi- 
dent Truman on August 1 announced 
that all dealings in strategic and critical 
materials, both foreign and domestic. 
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would be transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the newly created Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency. It is my hope that 
this transfer will achieve greater defense 
security for our Nation, 

ECA has made maximum use of its part 
in the acquisition of strategic and critical 
materials as a selling point to Congress 
for the perpetuation of ECA and its 
spending of vast sums of American tax 
dollars throughout the world. Far 
greater returns for less money can be had 
through a program in which our main 
objective is the direct acquisition of stra- 
tegic and critical materials and greater 
defense security rather than American- 
financed industrial world conquest. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, with a great deal of 
reluctance, I have felt that I must speak 
for a moment to this Committee. Re- 
luctant because of the fact that I hesi- 
tate to disagree with colleagues whom 
I have followed for 5 years and in whom 
I have great confidence. But I have 
noted today that spenders and econ- 
omists, liberals and conservatives, have 
become strangely reversed and inter- 
mingled. I feel compelled to mention 
one thing in this Committee. It is not 
entirely because I traveled to Europe 
with a group that went over recently. 
I came back fully convinced that we 
must watch with extreme care every 
dollar that we expend there; and, as one 
of the junior members on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I pledge to you 
that, for my part, whatever authoriza- 
tion is made I shall try to do my part in 
watching with care each appropriation. 
But I just want to say this to the Com- 
mittee: Remember that when the chips 
are down and the vote is taken the eyes 
of the world—the press and the people 
of America, and the press and the people 
across the sea will not be focused upon 
the seven billion or seven and one-half 
billion or six and three-fourths billions 
that we authorize, but they will be 
focused upon the quarter of a billion or 
half a billion or three or four hundred 
million that we cut. The moral effect of 
all that we do here may well be dimmed 
and dulled if we are not careful in the 
matter of applying these cuts, 

I have wondered why some of these 
speeches for the solvency of America 
were nct made last week, when we were 
appropriating—not authorizing but ap- 
propriating—$56,000,000,000 for national 
defense, and the next day some more bil- 
lions for air bases and military installa- 
tions. We voted for them without bat- 
ting an eye, because I think every one 
of us is conscious, as we watch the delib- 
erations in the so-called cease-fire con- 
ference, that we are in a serious and 
solemn hour. We have swallowed the 
camel and we are straining at the gnat. 
I have no quarrel with anyone who wants 
to vote against all European aid, even 
though I cannot agree that we can re- 
linquish the beachheads we have won, 
the airfields that we hold there, the 
industries and mineral resources, and 
the friendship and help that we crave, 
I do believe that we ought to think care- 
fully before we apply cuts to the care- 
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fully considered recommendations of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to the 
Congress. Our action is being watched 
with extreme care all over this world. 
Let us watch the dollars as they are 
spent, but I beg of you to think care- 
fully of the moral effect of a relatively 
small proportionate reduction, the dif- 
ference between a quarter of a billion or 
a half a billion dollars, a few million 
dollars in the authorization after we 
have already appropriated over sixty 
billions. I, myself, do not feel that I 
want to be in the position of being 
pointed to later as having done some- 
thing here today that perhaps lost us 
some of our strength in a critical time 
of history. I do not like to have the 
party, which I sincerely believe in, placed 
in that position. I, personally, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who took this trip abroad and 
observed carefully as we went through 
these various countries, feel that I am 
going to vote against a cut beyond the 
recommendations of the committee that 
has been considering it, and I shall then 
give these expenditures a long second 
look and searching consideration when 
the time comes to spend these dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want it mis- 
understood as to how I personally feel 
about this bill; I want to be perfectly 
frank and tell you that I am going to 
vote for these reductions and then I 
shall vote against the whole bill. I 
have been here long enough to remem- 
ber the early 1941 days of lend-lease 
when we were sold the great program 
of lend-lease under the guise to keep 
us out of war, and I have listened to 
each of the appealing and emotional 
reasons why we should vote for this for- 
eign-aid program and that foreign-aid 
program. I must take the responsibility 
for saying that in my judgment they 
have contributed but one thing for us, 
and that is that those programs have 
contributed but to inflation and bank- 
ruptey of America. I cannot see how 
you who have been so conservative in 
dealing with appropriations necessary 
for the people of our own country can- 
not deal with the same concern when it 


comes to throwing our money all over 


the world. I say to you that it is as easy 
for you to buy your way into heaven, and 
I believe there is a heaven, as I believe 
it is for you to try to buy countries to 
fight against communism or to instill a 
desire in the people of other countries 
of the world to fight for their own home- 
land. If they have not that patriotic 
feeling then you have not enough 
money in the United States ever to buy 
it. Many mental justifications for this 
bill will be advanced by the membership. 
The gentleman from Iowa spoke about 
strategic materials a few minutes ago. 
Let me talk to you about steel. The 
great iron mines of the United States 
are in the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 
With normal use—not wartime, but 
peacetime use—there is about 20 years 
of steel left in those ranges, as has been 
testified to by experts. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA, I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. The information 
given to the Committee on Public 
Works—and we were there in the month 
of June—was not 20 years, but about 10, 

Mr. O’HARA. I accept the gentle- 
man’s correction, because he was there 
this summer investigating that very 
problem, So pretty soon we will have 
sent steel under the ECA programs, and 
various programs of rearmament, to 
other nations of the world, I do not know 
how much, that they will use for fight- 
ing. But when our steel is gone in this 
country then we subject ourselves to the 
same condition England and other coun- 
tries who have no steel find themseives 
in today. We must then depend on for- 
eign imports. 

My judgment and my feeling upon this 
bill is expressed perhaps by the thought 
of a great southerner, Benjamin Hill, of 
Georgia, who wrote some time ago this 
statement: 

He who serves his country saves all things, 
and all things saved shall bless him. But 
he who lets his country die lets all things 
die, and all things dying shall curse him. 


I feel that it is my responsibility to 
see that we do what we still can to save 
this country from complete bankruptcy 
and insolvency. I say to you that we 


are close to that border where taxation 


will be destructive of this country, de- 
structive of the initiative and the de- 
sire of the people of this country to work 
and to save and to fight. It is not just 
economic. It is all of the things that 
make up common sense, and if you think 
your people back home do not realize 
their burdens, the great tax burden of 
the poor and rich alike, you are mis- 
taken. If you think they are not deeply 
concerned over this design, and unless 
you deal with this subject realistically 
in your thinking, you are also mistaken, 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, last week August 9, I called 
the attention of the House to conditions 
in Europe which to me appear to warrant 
the inclusion in our foreign aid program 
of certain provisions designed to correct 
basic weaknesses of current ECA policies. 
I said that, while the Marshall plan has 
saved Western Europe from economic 
collapse and subsequent communization 
of most of her nations, the workingman 
is still not receiving the benefits intended 
by us, that he is just not getting his 
share of the economic gains made pos- 
sible by the contributions of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

Through the kindness of Philip M. 
Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Labor, I have received brief 
statistical information which bears out 
the principal point of my statement and 
which, I believe, is particularly apropos 
in view of the fact that extension of eco- 
nomic aid is at the present time being 
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studied by the House. This condition is 
a fruitful argument by the Communists 
to maintain their membership and dis- 
credit us. 
FRANCE 

General situation: Industrial produc- 
tion in France has reached in May 1951 
its highest level in postwartime, with 
an index number of 129—1937 equals 
100—compared with an annual average 
of 102 in 1948. Gross national income 
in 1950 was estimated at 7,390,000,000,000 
francs, compared with 6,875,000,000,000 
in 1949, and 5,712,000,000,000 in 1948. 
ECA has contributed largely to the eco- 
nomic recovery of France, but it has not 
assured to French labor an adequate 
share of the results of this progress. 


The gains in nominal wages which the 


workers could register were again and 
again absorbed by rising prices, with the 
result that real earnings of French work- 
ers today are much lower than they were 
in prewartime. Physical reconstruction 
in France has been slow, and the hous- 
ing situation is still extremely serious. 
Only ir the consumption of some essen- 
tial foodstuffs, such as meat, milk, and 
cereals, did the level of living in 1950 
exceed the prewar level, and there, too, 
only by a few points. 

Earnings: The French worker presents 
the unhappy spectacle of a marked de- 
terioration in his living standards com- 


pared to prewar, and a decline in 1950 


compared to 1949. According to a cal- 
culation made by ECA's European Labor 
Division, real earnings of a single worker 
in Paris were at the end of 1950 39.1 per- 
cent lower than in 1938; under the 
Marshall plan, they had grown only by 
3.5 percent. For a Parisian worker with 
wife and two children who received the 
statutory family allowances, the corre- 
sponding figures were: 19.9-percent 
decrease from 1938 to 1950, and 1.7-per- 
cent increase from 1948 to 1950. 

Whereas before World War II, a sin- 
gle French worker could buy approxi- 
mately 68 percent as much food with an 
hour's labor, as could an average Amer- 
ican worker, in 1949 he could buy only 
37 percent as much, and in 1950 only 31 
percent as much. The French worker 
with wife and two children could in 1949 
buy 51 percent as much, and in 1950 42 
percent as much as an average American 
worker, 

ITALY 

General situation: Italy has not yet 
even with Marshall aid—been able to 
organize all of her labor potential for 
production. This is partly because of 
her lack of resources such as coal, power, 
and raw materials. Italy has long ex- 
ported population, and when the custo- 
mary outlets were denied to her the ac- 
cumulating surplus brought about over- 
crowding of farms and underemploy- 
ment in factories. As a result, payrolls 
in the early postwar years were padded 
with unnecessary workers who actually 
impeded productive efficiency. The ERP 
has mitigated, but not solved, the prob- 
lem by, first, enabling Italy to acquire 
raw materials and improve capital equip- 
ment; and, second, by aiding inter- 
national migration schemes. 

Production indexes have risen to un- 
precedented heights; compared to 1938, 
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the general index of industrial produc- 
tion reached 140 in March 1951—a larger 
increase than that shown by almost any 
other European country. The whole of 
the increase has occurred since 1948. In 


contrast, the employment index stands 


no higher than it did in 1948, and un- 
employment has shown little except sea- 
sonal changes in absolute numbers. 
Hours of work have increased somewhat 
since 1948. Obviously many workers 
have obtained steadier and more re- 
munerative employment, while others are 
still eking out a precarious existence and 
the competition for jobs continues keen. 

Wages: Since 1948 the industrial 
worker’s wages appear to have risen 
slightly more than prices of consumer 
goods: In April 1951 the index of real- 
wage rates of industrial workers, in- 
cluding cost-of-living allowances, stood 
at 100 and including family allowances 
calculated for a wife and three children 
at 105—1948 equals 100. 


In terms of American standards, 
Italian wages are still very low and are 
even now a little lower than they were 
before the war. With an hour’s labor an 
Italian worker could buy only 26 per- 
cent as much food as an American work- 
er before the war, and 24 percent as 
much in 1949 and 1950. This was the 
lowest ratio of any ERP country. A 
married worker with two children could 
buy 28 percent as much as the American 
in 1949 and 1950, owing to his receipt 
of family allowance. 

The Italian worker's purchasing 
power is not worsening at present and 
that is very important. But there is 
both room for and, indeed, desperate 
need for further improvement. 

Housing: In spite of recent Govern- 
ment- sponsored housing plans, Italy has 
not yet caught up with the backlog of 
postponed demand. The overcrowded 
and often unsanitary condition of hous- 
ing in Italy is one of the factors causing 
political unrest. With the help of ECA 
counterpart funds the Government has 
recently launched a 7-year low-cost 
housing program which aims at the con- 
struction of almost 1,000,000 rooms. 

WEST GERMANY 


In many respects German economic re- 
covery has been remarkable during the 
Marshall plan period, especially during 
1950 and early 1951. Particularly during 
the latter period improvement has been 
noteworthy in the fields of industry pro- 
duction and productivity, living stand- 
ards, including real earnings and hous- 
ing, and increased employment. 

Production and productivity: The in- 
dex of industrial production increased 
175 percent from 1947-48 to 1950-51 to 
reach an annual average of 129—1936 
equals 100. In April and May 1951, it 
reached the peak of more than 138. Dur- 
ing 1950 alone, production increased by 
more than one-fourth. This encouraging 
increase was largely brought about by 
fuller use of capacities based upon in- 
creased demand, larger imports of raw 
materials, and the rise in worker produc- 
tivity. 

Between the middle of 1947 and the 
middle of 1951 the index of output per 
man-hour in industry increased by 65 
percent and climbed to 96 percent of 
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1936. The greatest improvement during 
1950 was noted in shipbuilding, crude oil 
and refining—over 65 percent—while the 
consumer goods industries and coal min- 
ing showed an increase of less than 10 
percent. 

To both these developments, ECA has 
made vital contributions, by grants and 
loans from dollar funds and by release of 
DM counterpart funds. 

Housing: The housing situation has 
improved during recent years, but is still 
grave. Although 1950 was a record- 
breaking year with 350,000 dwelling units 
completed—a significant part of them 
through ECA—it will take more than 15 
years at this record rate of construction 
to return to the prewar housing density. 
Housing density estimated at 1.8 persons 
per room contrasts sharply with the pre- 
war average of about 1.3 persons per 
room. There exists at present a housing 
shortage of about 3,400,000 units. The 
shortage has arisen from war damages 
and the abnormal increase in Western 
Germany’s population by more than 
8,000,000 refugees. 

Employment situation: The number of 
employed wage and salary earners has 
been growing steadily since 1947-48, 
reaching in May 1951, 14,526,000, an in- 
crease of 10 percent. Employment ac- 
celerated during 1950 in manufacturing, 
construction, trade and commerce. An 
interesting new development is the in- 
crease in the number of women in the 
labor force, who now form about 30 per- 
cent of all employed persons. 

Unemployment continues to be a se- 
rious problem with a level of 1,387,000 at 
the end of May 1951. Although this rep- 
resents a considerable improvement over 
the near catastrophic winter of 1949-50 
when unemployment was about 2,000,000, 
the disquieting feature consists in the 
chronic nature of unemployment and the 
fact that it is proportionately high 
among refugees thus constituting a po- 
tential cause for political instability. An 
expanded: housing program is an essen- 
tial prerequisite for a lasting decline of 
unemployment. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, all amend- 
ments and substitutes thereto, and there 
can be but one, as I understand the par- 
liamentary rules, close in 1 hour. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, it was 
our understanding when we had only 
4 hours of debate on the bill that there 
would be no tendency to shut off debate. 
T have not been heard on the bill, and the 
gentleman has been heard, I think, 21 
times, the Recorp will show. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has been heard one time on 
the bill and once under the 5-minute 
rule, and may I say further that we had 
time here to turn back. Had the gentle- 
man asked me for time in general debate, 
he would have gotten it. I also under- 
stand that the gentleman who had 
charge of the time on the other side had 
time to turn back. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I hope the 
gentleman will not try to limit debate. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my request. 
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Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been the sug- 
gestion that in the event we do not vote 
the entire amount called for in this bill 
the psychological reaction in Europe may 
be bad. Now, I do not pose as an expert 
on Europe, not having lived there for 
many years, but I have known Europeans 
throughout the world. 

I respectfully suggest that perhaps the 
reaction might be very favorable in the 
event that we do effect some reductions 
in this authorization. I suggest that 
perhaps the European countries and the 
countries of the world will realize that 
we as a nation have finally reached ma- 
turity and that we are not going to do 
everything for them. As a result they 
will respect us a great deal more than 
they have in the past. 

In the event the reaction is bad and 
they walk out on us, I suggest perhaps 
it is about time that we find out whether 
they are with us or are against us. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move, 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call your ate 
tention to what seems to me to be an 
utterly inconsistent policy of our govern- 
ment, not the policy of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, for I am not criticizing 
them—but a policy which this Congress 
is following. We are here about to ap- 
propriate multiplied billions of dollars to 
buy arms for our friends all over the 
world. You may well say “That is fine; 
we want them to help us,” and so do I. I 
realize they cannot help us very much 
with butcher knives and clubs; I realize 
that they have got to have modern 
weapons. I think that this aid has been 
and may yet be very helpful, but some- 
how or other I have a sneaking doubt 
about what some of those people can do 
in case of an outbreak of world war. I 
do not believe that a dozen jet planes in 
the hands of some country that has no 
mechanical background or facilities will 
be of very much value in case of war 
with Russia. About all that would hap- 
pen is that those planes would fall into 
Russian hands, and the Russians are 
smart enough to use them, and they have 
the facilities to use them. I do not be- 
lieve that a bunch of tanks in some coun- 
try that cannot maintain those tanks 
either with equipment or with gasoline 
is of very much help. They, too, will 
probably fall into Russian hands, and 
again the Russians can use them. 

I do not even know that a large num- 
ber of foot soldiers, where it is doubtful 
that they will be able to make a stand, 
or where it is doubtful that their govern- 
ment will make a stand, is of very much 
help. They are likely to simply let their 
arms fall into the Communists’ hands. 
We have seen that happen all over Asia, 
and that is what we are crying about 
now. The Communists are equipped, at 
least in large part, in Korea, with arms 
that we supplied to those who were our 
friends. 

Why should not we play this game safe 
and accomplish the same results for our 
friends and accomplish a whole lot more 
results for ourselves by paying the men 
of those countries of doubtful strength 
or determination as our soldiers? Why 
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not give them the opportunity to enlist 
in the United States Army, rather than 
setting up a bunch of little indefensible 
military units all over this world that 
cannot possibly support themselves and 
— possibly be of very much help to 
us 

Lou can take a billion dollars and you 
can pay 1,000,000 men $1,000 a year, and 
you can make those men members of 
the United States Armed Forces. It will 
not cost you any more to arm them under 
the American flag than it does to arm 
them under 40 different flags, and we 
are going to pay for the arms anyway. 
When you have done that you have a 
striking force of some real power, In 
that way you would put a million men 
in the Army in various parts of this 
world under the command of the United 
States of America. Right here, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to make it clear, I am 
not talking about a United Nations army; 
I am talking about the United States; 
I am talking about enlisting Japanese, 
Germans, Filipinos, enlisting Nationalist 
Chinese, on whom we spent a third of a 
billion dollars in this bill, and we do not 
know whether it is going down the rat 
hole or not. I am talking about enlist- 
ing these people and any other people 
who want to enlist in the United States 
Army. I am suggesting that we control 
the disposition of those men and the 
equipment for which we are paying 
rather than let somebody of doubtful 
judgment, to say the least, control them. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BATTLE. Does the gentleman 
from Texas realize how much more that 
will cost us? 

Mr. POAGE. It would cost a billion 
dollars for a million men; that is what 
it will cost us. 

Mr, BATTLE. Some of the people in 
France and the other countries are 
serving for 5 cents a day, and when a 
battalion, and so forth, can be effective, 
it has to be good. 

Mr. POAGE. You do not have to 
bother about the Frenchman. The 
French will organize an army. You do 
not have to bother about the English- 
man. You are not going to enlist any 
Englishmen. I am not suggesting that 
we should take anyone against his will, 
or seek any enlistments where the local 
forces are strong enough to stand against 
the foe. But there are many millions of 
men in this world who would like to 
enlist in the United States Army, and all 
I am doing is saying, “Let us open the 
door and give them that opportunity.” 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Does not the gen- 
tleman think we might very well use for 
that purpose some of these, our new al- 
lies, in middle Europe, West German 
manpower, for instance? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly, I think we 
should use the West German manpower. 

They are good soldiers. You can get 
a million men in Western Germany 
alone. Just yesterday we were told that 
there were 9,000,000 displaced persons in 
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Western Germany, and that the German 
Government wanted us to assume re- 
sponsibility for these people. Let us give 
some of them a job. But as long as we 
are going to pay the bill, let us keep con- 
trol of the armies we pay and equip. 

We are spending this money to protect 
America. If that is not so, there is no 
justification for its expenditure. The 
assistance others get is desirable, but it 
cannot justify the taxation of American 
citizens. Why, then, should we try so 
hard to make our aid ineffectual by 
breaking it up into small items with no 
over-all directing head? I plead with 
Congress to keep American officers in 
command of at least the bulk of the men 
and materials we pay for. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. In answer 
to the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], General Marshall 
told our committee that there are 12,000 
officer personnel in this country receiv- 
ing training for the very purposes men- 
tioned; that is, they go back to their own 
countries to train men in the rearma- 
ment program. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
reluctant to discuss a bill which comes 
out of a committee of which I am not a 
member, but I did have the very inter- 
esting experience last summer of study- 
ing the military assistance program in 
seven of the countries in the North At- 
lantic Pact and also in Sweden and 
Spain. I was sold on the concept that 
we must unite with the free countries 
of the world for our own protection. 

- I have listened to this debate. There 
is one underlying thought that seems to 
creep up in two-thirds of the speeches, 
and that is that this legislation is pri- 
marily a foreign-aid bill. Under my 
concept of the matter, it is not a foreign- 
aid bill, it is distinctly a bill for the pro- 
tection of the American Nation and 
American institutions. It is true that 
France and Norway and Denmark, and 
so forth, do get aid, but the real pur- 
pose of the bill is not to protect them; 
the real purpose of the bill is to protect 
the United States of America. 

In that regard, I would far rather have 
the frontier of our security system 3,000 
miles away from home than to sit here 
at home and wait for aggression to come 
to us in the form of an air attack on the 
eastern seaboard. 

Another thing that has been brought 
up is that we should not be in Europe. 
Do you not see that really America is a 
transplanted Europe? Most of the 
people in America came from Europe. 
Our immigration is fashioned on the 
theory that most, if not all, of our immi- 
grants will come from Europe. Eighteen 
percent of us in the Congress of the 
United States today are the first gen- 
eration of parents who migrated from 
Europe. 
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The point I want to make, and I was 
convinced of this last summer, is that 
we have the Communist threat pointed 
directly at us. The Soviets are not in- 
terested in capturing Italy as Italy or 
Norway as Norway, and so forth. They 
think if they can lop off one free nation 
after the other and take with that free 
nation their industrial capacity plus 
their military capacity, which now is 
very low, then finally they will get to the 
major plum and they will then perhaps 
be in a position to capture America. 
That is why I think we would be very 
unwise to cut off any of the military 
appropriations we are authorizing by 
this bill. 

We must in the nature of things take 
our strategic concept and make up our 
minds by taking the advice of men who 
are spending their lives to protect Amer- 
ica. That is their business. By and 
large, I am going to accept their judg- 
ment and not the judgment of somebody 
that I happen to talk to or some isolated 
statements that I happened to hear, 
which frequently come from irrespon- 
sible and ill-informed persons. 

I was home last week and talked about 
this and similar problems before a group 
of businessmen. Practically every man 
there thanked me for presenting this 
security problem to them. They did not 
understand it. They said, We are with 
you if you will use good judgment in try- 
ing to preserve and protect America and 
the free-enterprise system under which 
we operate. If that is what you are 
doing, then we are willing to stand high 
taxes, although they are very onerous.” 
So I say to you that is the problem we 
have for consideration. 

I believe there is another thing you 
must think about, and that is this: The 
United Nations, in my humble opinion, 
is dying on the vine. The basic concept 
of that organization is such that it can- 
not be effective. Of the 48 vetoes that 
have been invoked, 47 were invoked by 
one country. If the United Nations dies, 
I should like to see a strong group like 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations tied 
together for their mutual protection. 
We are committed to a 20-year-security 
agreement with Europe. We did not 
have a chance to vote on it. I am for 
the amendment to give the House a 
chance to approve treaties. But we are 
tied by a solemn agreement for 20 years, 
and it is for our protection and their 
protection. Iam willing to stand behind 
it and implement it if necessary. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr.COX. Iwant to thank the gentle- 
man for the fine contribution he has 
made to this debate. His statement is 
extraordinary. I compliment him. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Furthermore, Mr, Chairman, we are in 
an armaments race. Most armament 
races finally explode into a war. Weare 
praying that this will not happen. It 
may be that a showing of military and 
economic power such as we are building 
here and abroad will avoid the war, which 
hovers over our horizon. But if that 
terrible catastrophe should befall the 
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earth our efforts today would be im- 
mensely useful, in fact might be the 
foundation upon which victory would 
rest. 

Much bitter criticism has been in- 
dulged in here today to the effect that 
the European nations do not have the 
will to fight. This measure is one, I 
think, that will stiffen their determina- 
tion to fight and will provide the weapons 
to make the fight. In three separate 
countries the nationals with whom I 
dealt told me definitely that with the 
military defense assistance plan in 
effect they would very definitely fight to 
retain their sovereignty and their free- 
dom. As one man from a small country 
said: “We know we cannot resist Com- 
munist aggression very long; perhaps 
only a few days. But if we know that the 
United States, England, France, and oth- 
ers are coming to our rescue with men 
and modern arms, then we will fight to 
the last man. Your country must mean 
business, or it would not have signed the 
Atlantic Treaty.” So I say to you the 
will to fight is there providing the North 
Atlantic Treaty plan is carried out. 

Iam worried about this terrific expend- 
iture. But when we fight for our free- 
dom and our survival I want to do what 
little I can to assure victory even though 
it is extremely expensive. This is the 
kind of struggle that we cannot lose. 
We are taking money from our grand- 
children, but it is an expense. that they 
may have to carry because we took steps 
to preserve their freedom. 

Time and space have been wiped out, 
so we cannot procrastinate now if we are 
to be ready for the worst, If we are 
ready I am hopeful that the aggression 
will not come and posterity may get the 
peaceful world that the veterans of the 
last war fought and died for. If we do 
our part today to protect America, as 
this bill provides, we will in part atone for 
the terrible sacrifices of our soldiers and 
sailors and of many of our people at 
home. I do hope that the military 
authorizations in the bill will not be dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in support of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been a 
number of very interesting questions 
raised in the debate. Two of the gentle- 
men in particular have said that “the 
eyes of the European nations would be 
upon us. Three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars may be a very small cut to 
make, but it might have a very bad 
psychological effect on the people with 
their eyes on America.” We have heard 
that so often. What must we do to hold 
the confidence of the people we have 
joined with to protect them for the last 
number of years? I voted for $5,000,- 
000,000 or more to go over there to im- 
plement this matter. The other day we 
appropriated $56,000,000,000 to make 
ourselves strong. We have given them 
more than they have asked for. We have 
spent billions upon billions upon billions 
of dollars and shed our blood by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and even millions of 
our soldiers and now we hear said on the 
floor of the House that the eyes of the 
world are upon us. To me that is a very 
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poor argument. I will tell you that the 
eyes of the American people are on us. 
At the expense of being classified as a 
little old fashioned, I want to speak again 
for the people who pay the taxes to send 
us here to spend their money for their 
defense. I received a letter this morning 
from one of my constituents, Ed Lacey, 
of Kinmundy, Ill, that made me think 
probably the people back home have their 
eyes upon us. I knew as I have said 
before many times in these debates when 
urging greater economy in the interest of 
our people that they did have their eyes 
upon us. Here is a farmer and he is 
a very substantial and intelligent farmer 
whom I have known a good many years— 
he is a Republican, I will say, for the 
benefit of you Members on the Republi- 
can side who are going to have to pass 
on this matter pretty soon. He said: “I 
have recently read a report from a 
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that the people in Washington drink 
more booze than in any other city of the 
United States of its size. When I read 
the reports last Friday in the paper that 
the Congress, by 348 to 2, had passed a 
$56,000,000,000 appropriation bill, I de- 
cided they must all have been drunk and 
probably this reporter is right.” 

He also said: “Where does the Con- 
gress think all this money is coming 
from? Do they think there is no limit 
to what the taxpayers can pay?” My 
colleagues, the defense bill to which he 
referred: should have been cut, in my 
judgment, by $10,000,000,000. Yet no 
member of the committee made such an 
attempt. 

I realize we have a big problem here 
and we have to keep the defense of our 
country and of the world in proper per- 
spective with the other countries of the 
world. But I think we could and should 
make a reduction in this bill over $2,000,- 
000,090. I will tell you why. It has been 
brought out before. There is about a 5- 
or 6-billion-dollar backlog which was 
voted last year, which bs not yet been 
spent. Now it is almost fall. We will 
be back here in January and we will be 
called upon to appropriate once more. 
Certainly, if we appropriate nothing in 
this bill, I think there is enough money 
to carry this on and I do not think they 
would spend it before we come back here 
in January when they would be able to 
bring in proper legislation. 

I ask you to support the Smith amend- 
ment that would cut out $1,000,000,000. 
That is not enough, but that would help. 

I say to you, in all seriousness, unless 
you stop voting to recklessly give away 
countless billions all over the world, you 
will soon spend this Nation into bank- 
ruptcy and we shall lose our liberty and 
freedom. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to 
speak on this measure today. I intended 
to reserve my remarks until after con- 
sideration of the matter in the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The measure is of such great impor- 
tance, however, that I feel compelled to 
express very briefly my point of view in 
respect to it. 
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I speak only for myself, fully con- 
scious of the fact that many of my col- 
leagues, with whom I usually see eye to 
eye, disagree with my point of view in 
this connection. 

I yield to no man in this House, Mr. 
Chairman, in appreciation of the dan- 
gers for this country involved in the tre- 
mendous spending in which we have in- 
dulged over the years under the present 
administration. 

I have fought that spending over the 
years time and time again. I expressed 
my views to some extent in this connec- 
tion in regard to the $56,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill for the armed services 
which passed this House a few days ago. 

I think we should be very careful, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, as to how far we go 
in reference to the bill before us today. 
In my judgment, it is of tremendous im- 
portance. 

I regard the proposed European aid as 
national defense. If it is not in the in- 
terest of the defense of this country, we 
have no business undertaking it at all. 

It is an attempt to help friendly na- 
tions overseas to build up their military 
power, so that they may have strength 
enough in a year or two to take care of 
themselves and to relieve us of the bur- 
den which we are now assuming in our 
own interest and in theirs. 

The economic pump has been primed. 
The military pump has not been primed, 
and it is vital, in my opinion, that it 
should be primed. 

It is not too much to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the future of the entire West- 
ern World may hang on whether or not 
it is possible to build up the military 
power of these allied nations overseas. 

What we do or do not do today, in my 
judgment, can have a tremendous psy- 
chological effect on the success or fail- 
ure of that endeavor. If we go too far 
we can play directly into the hands of 
the enemy. 

I, too, recently visited Europe and had 
a chance to observe the progress there at 
first hand. 

In my judgment, there is a real chance 
of bringing about the result to which I 
have referred, of helping the allied na- 
tions overseas to build up the necessary 
ee power within the time avail- 
able. 

I think the success or failure of that 
endeavor more or less hangs in the bal- 
ance at this moment. 

Success is not assured, of course—risk 
is involved inevitably—but, Mr. Chair- 
man, I, for one, do not want to do any- 
thing at this critical moment which in 
future years I may look back to as hav- 
ing jeopardized this tremendously im- 
portant undertaking. 

I want to cut this bill, just as far as 
we can cut it with safety. But this, in 
my judgment, is not the time to cut it, 
The time to cut it is after thorough con- 
sideration by the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the financial details, some 
of which, I am informed, have not yet 
been presented to or considered by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Con- 
gress will take no step today that may 
prejudice the success of the mission, 
which is now in the very able hands of 
General Eisenhower, He has achieved 
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greatly in building the morale and the 
determination of the nations in Europe. 

The success of his mission is of para- 
mount importance to America and to all 
the free nations of the world. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of the freshman 
Members of this House, and as one who, 
it is obvious has not had enough years 
on this earth or enough seniority in Con- 
gress to be even faintly classified as a 
statesman, I have to refer back to the 
founders of our Constitution once in a 
while to find out what a Congressman 
should be and how he should represent 
his constituents. 

In the Federalist papers which were 
written with a view toward explaining 
to the American people the purposes of 
our Constitution, Mr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Mr. James Madison brought out 
the idea that the sense or will of the 
community will prevail in our type of 
Government. They said: 

As the cool and deliberate sense of the 
community ought in all governments, and 
actually will, in all free governments, ulti- 
mately prevail over the views of its rulers; 
so there are particular moments in public 
affairs when the people stimulated by some 
irregular passion or some illicit advantage or 
misled by the artful misrepresentation of 
interested men, may call for measures which 
they themselves will afterward be the most 
ready to lament and condemn. 


It is with the above viewpoint in mind 
propounded by our founding fathers that 
I must examine the Mutual Security Act 
and its implications. Iam of the politi- 
cal philosophy that a Congressman 
should vote to express the will of the 
majority of his constituents unless, in 
his own conscience, he is convinced that 
such majority opinion would be contrary 
to the general welfare of the country. 
In that case, the Congressman voting 
against the will of the majority of his 
people would have an obligation to let 
the people know why he felt the majority 
opinion was not in the best interests of 
the country as a whole. In my particu- 
lar congressional district, on April 30, 
a.civie group, the Citizens Committee for 
Good Government, conducted a town hall 
meeting which was open to everyone in 
the congressional district. One of the 
questions asked at this meeting con- 
cerned the advisability of continuing 
foreign aid to Marshall-plan countries, 
and of the hundreds of people in the 
hall only a scattered minority voted in 
favor of continued foreign aid. Fur- 
ther bearing out this point, the 551 re- 
plies I received in answer to a poll con- 
ducted by a well known news commen- 
tator indicated 86 percent very much 
opposed to furnishing economic aid along 
with military aid to Atlantic Pact na- 
tions, while only 14 percent were in favor 
of this aid. In a continued attempt to 
check my constituents’ reaction to con- 
tinuation of the foreign-aid program, I 
sent out approximately 2,500 postal cards 
to my district and one of the questions 
was: “As a taxpayer, do you want to 
continue foreign-aid programs such as 
the Marshall plan, and so forth?” With 
approximately a 30-percent return, 77 
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percent were against foreign aid and only 
23 percent were in favor of continued 
foreign aid. 

From talking with constituents during 
my trips home and from the letters re- 
ceived, there is no question at all in my 
mind that a great majority of constit- 
uents in the Eleventh Congressional 
District are opposed to further foreign 
aid and it is my duty to express this 
opposition by voting against this bill. 

I note that the cool and deliberate 
sense of the community is further 
brought out by recent developments in 
that General Eisenhower stated last 
week that he felt the European countries 
were not doing their part in furnishing 
the manpower needs which they had 
agreed to furnish. I also noted there is 
a serious split in the Socialist Party in 
Britain headed by Aneurin Bevan, and 
that this group is opposed to Prime Min- 
ister Attlee’s ideas and seem about to 
wrest control from Prime Minister Attlee. 
Aneurin Bevan, who is the leader of this 
group of Socialists had their ideas ex- 
pressed in the pamphlet, One Way 
Only, which pamphlet endorsed by 
Bevan states that America should cut 
her aid and give $14,000,000,000 of gifts 
to the world. 

As I stated, the cool and deliberate 
sense of the community—of my par- 
ticular community—realizes that the 
Marshall plan foreign-aid idea which 
was sold to the American people as a 
temporary aid is now being looked upon 
as a permanent hand-out. 

Recently statistics have come out of 
Europe showing that practically all of 
the majority of the European countries 
have reached an industrial production 
level of from 110 to 150 percent of their 
1939 production and certainly we cannot 
justify further aid with the excuse of 
postwar recovery. If we continue to at- 
tempt to expend this money we will 
reach a point where the taxpayers can 
no longer stand the burden which will 
result in serious economic disruption of 
our own country. 

On the idea of containing communism, 
I can best use the words of Mr. John 
Knight, editor and publisher of the in- 
dependent Chicago Daily News, when he 
contended also that “while the flow of 
American dollars into the war-torn 
countries of Europe would stimulate 
economic recovery, it didn't necessarily 
follow that communism would dry up 
and disappear. Both of these warnings 
were borne out by subsequent develop- 
ments. Much of the Marshall-plan 
money was dissipated through faulty ad- 
ministration and the failure of foreign 
governments to face their problems 
realistically. Nor did communism, a 
nonpurchasable ideology, wither on the 
vine. While the European Communists 
have had their set-backs in national and 
local elections, the hard core of com- 
munism still remains.” 

With the foregoing evidence in mind 
and the philosophy of voting to express 
the will of the majority of my constitu- 
ents, I do not think we should continue 
further foreign aid, but should permit 
the European countries to exert their 
own efforts on their own behalf if they 
want to preserve their freedom and 
liberty. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to commend my 
able and distinguished friend and col- 
league from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] for his 
statesmanlike remarks made just 5 min- 
utes ago. He succinctly and clearly 
stated the problem, which has evidently 
confused most of the Members on the 
other side of the aisle and a few on this 
side. 

It would seem from listening to the 
long debate today that we have been lis- 
tening to a group of apostles of doom 
who have no confidence in the future of 
our Nation, who have no confidence in 
the ability and strategy of our military 
leaders. 

If we were to cut any further beyond 
the drastic reduction already made by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
military funds for Europe we would in 
effect humiliate General Eisenhower in 
the eyes of the peoples and parliaments 
of Western Europe and the NATO coun- 
tries. General Eisenhower has been 
working strenuously now for some 9 or 


10 months, for what? The defense of 


these United States of America. 

I happen to be one of the Members 
of this House who went to Europe some 
7 or 8 weeks ago and conferred at great 
length with General Eisenhower, his 
staff, and our representatives in Europe. 
Today we find that most of the members 
of that delegation who visited the gen- 
eral and some seven or eight countries 
of Western Europe at that time, only 8 
weeks ago, and they were 18 in number, 
9 from the majority side and 9 from the 
minority side of the aisle, are for the 
full amount reported to the House floor 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
military aid to Western Europe. 

You can be sure that the many 
speeches today, such as the one made by 
the gentleman from Illinois, who last 
spoke, will be widely endorsed and favor- 
ably distributed throughout the Soviet 
Union and its satellite countries. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that those words be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read certain words. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, the 
words to which I referred were the one 
or two sentences directly preceding the 
words which the Clerk has read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read the words objected to. 

Bros CHURCH. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. The words to which 1 
objected were the ones in which the 
gentleman referred to those opposing the 
bill, or at least, recommending a cut in 
the bill on the basis of national solvency 
as being prophets of doom—incidentally, 
I withdraw my objection to that—but as 
having been an aid and comfort to the 
Politburo. I take distinct exception to 
those words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to propound a question to the gen- 
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tlewoman from Illinois. Does the Chair 
understand from her parliamentary in- 
quiry that she did not wish the words 
taken down that were reported, but that 
there are other words she does want 
taken down? 

Mrs. CHURCH. The words which I 
wish taken down are the words that were 
reported as the gentleman spoke them. 
My parliamentary inquiry referred to the 
fact that the words originally read by 
the Clerk did not contain the sentence 
to which I took exception. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentle- 
woman is interested in words other than 
the ones that were reported by the Clerk? 

Mrs. CHURCH. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read the words objected to. 

Mrs. CHURCH. That is the sentence 
to which I took exception. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker haying resumed the chair, 
Mr, WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the se- 
curity and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security, cer- 
tain words used in debate were objected 
to and on request were taken down and 
read at the Clerk’s desk, and he here- 
with reported the same to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read the words objected to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state as he did on a previous occasion, 
these are all close and bothersome ques- 
tions. If we were to hew to certain lines 
too closely, it would, in the opinion of 
the Chair, prevent full debate on many 
questions. However, there is a line of 
demarcation beyond which debate would 
be too free. I repeat these words: 

One further thought that I have, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is we must with this 
debate and with the utterances of these 
apostles of doom, be giving great aid and 
comfort to the Politburo. 


The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] could have 
conveyed his meaning in words other 
than those, and upon this occasion the 
Chair is bound to hold, and the Chair 
trusts there will be no demonstration 
of any kind when the decision of the 
Chair is made because this is not that 
kind of a question, the Chair does think 
that these words in all probability cross 
that thin line of demarcation, and, 
therefore, must hold that they are a vio- 
lation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] may 
withdraw his words, and that he may be 
permitted to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the question of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 5113, 
with Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to- 
day a bill which coming at this time 
might be, and, in my opinion, will be, 
a marked contribution toward the goal 
we seek, and which decent-minded per- 
sons throughout the world, whether they 
are citizens of countries that are not 
dominated by Communist rulers, or are 
dominated by Communist rulers, seek— 
and that is peace—a peaceful world in 


which to live where nations might work 


out their normal and natural destiny, 
and where human beings may live a 
normal life free from oppression and 
aggression or the fear of war. I urge 
my colleagues, without regard to party, 
to consider seriously the pending amend- 
ments in relation to the reduction in 
the authorized amount: in title 1 of the 
bill. I express the opinion that the next 
year will detemine whether or not the 
world is going to be involved in a third 
worl war. Personally, I think the sit- 
uction nas improved materially in our 
favor during the last 2 years. But I 
think the next year will be the test— 
the crystallizing test of what we have 
done, and it is my firm opinion that 
the actions we take; and the actions that 
the free neighbors of ours may take 
during the next year, will be the de- 
termining factor on the question of 
whether or not the world is going to be 
hurled into another terrible conflict. 
So far as I am concerned, if I am going 
to err, I am going to err on the side of 
strength and not on the side of weakness. 
I have said on this floor, and I repeat 
it because it is firmly fixed in my mind 
and it cannot be repeated too often, 
even to the extent of slight irritation, 
that the only thing Communists respect 
is what they fear. The only thing they 
fear is power greater than they possess. 

I have been a strong advocate, as have 
my colleagues, without regard to party, 
of a strong national defense; first, as a 
possible deterrent to acts of aggression 
whic: might lead into a general war; 
and second, the event of that unhappy 
thing occurring; that we will be strong 
enough to win. Because, after all, we 
have a duty and responsibility to pre- 
serve the country which we have in- 
herited from the past. That duty de- 
volves directly upon our shoulders as 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

As I view the pending legislation, while 
relating to the defense of Europe, it is 
also a part of the defense of America. I 
voted for this legislation, not to help 
some other nation alone, solely, but, 
through helping that nation, I am mak- 
ing a contribution to the national de- 
fense of our own country and to the na- 
tional interest of our country. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is to be a supple- 
ment to the efforts of any recipient na- 
tions and their peoples, in their desire 
for independence, for liberty, and for 
peace. This bill is not a substitute for 
their efforts, but an implementation. In 
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doing this we are acting for our own na- 
tional defense and for our own national 
security. It seems to me it is for our 
interest to make Western Europe strong, 
under the leadership of General Eisen- 
hower; to make it strong so that it will 
be a barrier to communism. When we 
have accomplished that, we can then 
start the journey back toward libera- 
tion of the people who are now enslaved 
behind the iron curtain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
one additional minute. 

Mr. VORYS. Reserving the right to 
object, and I intend to ask that.the gen- 
tleman have five additional minutes, will 
the gentleman in his further remarks 
disclose what is at present a military 
secret; that is, when is it the plan of the 
leadership to complete action on this 
bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have five additional minutes. 
I want to ask him a question or two. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Make it 3 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that he may proceed for 
three additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The other 
question—I am sure the majority leader 
did not mean to infer when he said that 
the decent people of the world would 
applaud our passing this bill—he did not 
mean to infer that we who are opposed 
to the bill are not decent-minded? I 
am sure the gentleman did not mean 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no. I do not 
think I said that. I said what the de- 
cent-minded men and women behind 
the iron curtain, as well as outside the 
iron curtain, are looking for is peace. 
That is what I think I said. If I said 
anything. else, I offer everyone who may 
be affected thereby my apology, and to 
the gentleman from Nebraska my apol- 
ogy. But I think the Recorp will show 
that I did not say that. 

Now, on the question of when we are 
going to close this bill, I do not know. 
I undertook to give some advice earlier 
in the day, or at least to make some con- 
tribution. Failing in that, I am unable 
to make any further contribution. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Can the gentleman 
tell us whether or not, assuming that 
we do not complete it by around 6 o’clock 
we will go into a night session or will we 
complete the bill tomorrow? I have been 
asked by many Members who want to 
know how to arrange their affairs for the 
evening and tomorrow; and if it could be 
determined, I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
answer my friend. I would be very glad 
to get into a discussion of those things 
which are usually worked out in a dis- 
cussion between the leadership on both 
sides. The gentleman from South Caro- 
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lina iias been given a very difficult task 
as chairman of this committee, and he is 
doing a magnificent job. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, also has -a 
very strenuous job and is doing a won- 
derful piece of work. Does not the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts agree that it 
is desirable to continue debate on this 
bill until it is completed tonight? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might suggest to 
my friend that when the 3 minutes of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is dis- 
posed of, and it must be about over now, 
the gentleman from Indiana and the 
gentleman from South Carolina get into 
@ huddle with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and the Speaker and discuss 
this question. That is the way these 
things usually work out. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If I may have one 
more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusets asks unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one additional min- 
ute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts knows that a 
supplemental bill was reported out of the 
full Committee on Appropriations today ` 
which calls for the expenditure of more 
than $1,600,000,000. That bill will come 
to the floor on Monday. There is going 
to be considerable debate on the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to get 
that information. ; 

Mr. JENSEN. And I think the mem- 
bership is entitled to know that there 
may be a great many votes on Monday 
when that bill comes to the fioor. We 
are asked to appropriate more than 
$1,600,000,000 even before the ink is dry 
on the regular appropriation bills. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My extra minute 
is about up, so I shall put an end to my 

enerosity in yielding by urging the de- 
feat of any amendment which will re- 


“duce the authorized appropriation con- 


tained in this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
majority leader has just said, I think all 
decent-minded people are very eager to 
do the right thing about this particular 
bill, but many of us who want to do the 
right thing find ourselves confronted 
with a confused state of affairs and in- 
consistent thinking on the subject, not 
only of many outstanding minds, but of 
our own minds as well. All we need do 
is look at the great State of Georgia 
where two of the most distinguished 
Members are in disagreement on what to 
do about this amendment. The same 
thing is true on this side of the aisle; 
and so those of us who are not informed 
of the inner secrets and are not able to 
grasp the astronomical sums that are in- 
volved in this thing are forced to look 
at it from the background of personal 
experience or in the light of homely 
similes to decide what we should do in 
this matter. First of all, I do not share 
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the pessimistic views of some of our 
Members about the fighting qualities of 
our friends in Europe. It was my ex- 
perience back in World War I to fight in 
the trenches along with the British and 
the French; in fact, I was integrated 
into units of both armies at different 
times, and I cannot question in my own 
mind their ability to fight or their will- 
ingness to fight if they have the oppor- 
tunity and if they are properly trained. 
Likewise, there is not any doubt in my 
mind that Western Europe is our front 
line if we can hold it. However, on the 
other side of the picture there comes the 
thought that if we overextend or if we 
overestimate our power to produce, we 
may hasten our downfall rather than 
strengthen our position. 

We have already seen—in fact, I have 
seen with my own eyes—arms go astray 
when we have spent millions to supply 
allies in the East, where there were un- 
trained troops or in some cases no troops, 
so that the weapons we desired to go to 
our friends got into the hands of our 
enemies instead. I have seen airfields 
built at a cost of millions of dollars, for 
example, the airfield in Kweilin, China, 
just about ready to be used by our own 
forces, when the Japanese moved in to 
take the benefits. 

So, again, the question as I see it from 
a purely practical standpoint is, Are 
there troops now ready in Europe, with- 

out arms, that are able to go out and 
fight to hold that front for us? If there 
are, we ought to give them arms. But 
it is difficult to see in the immediate pic- 
ture how there could be troops ready to 
absorb effectively five or six billion dol- 
lars worth of arms this year. 

Now, we must maintain our strength, 
both at home and abroad. Unless some- 
one can show me and this body the fact 
that there are such European troops, I 
shall support the pending amendment. 
As I say, particularly with regard to the 
French and British, I have great confi- 
dence in their fighting power, but are 
there such forces awaiting arms now, 
and if there are not I think we can afford 
to go a little easy on this appropriation. 
Unless there is something that can be 
added to this picture, I am going to sup- 
port the pending amendment. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERTER. Merely as a matter of 
information and as a matter of public 
record, General Gruenther testified that 
there is a tremendous manpower avail- 
able but there is also a supply problem. 
In other words, the manpower will be 
ready when the equipment is ready for 
the men. The manpower proposition is 
running ahead of the equipment. They 
have given us notice that they will have 
the manpower ready to use the equip- 
ment when we send it over. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Are the 
men trained and ready to go? 

Mr, HERTER. Some are trained and 
some are not. Some of those countries 
have had military training service from 
the beginning. Some have had no arms 
with which to train their men. 
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Mr. MILLER of Maryland. We did 
pretty well in World War II in training 
without adequate arms. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words, 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the emo- 
tions run rather deep on this bill, as evi- 
denced by the fact that some words have 
been said that had to be taken down, and 
stricken from the REcorp. Most of us 
occasionally get close to the borderline 
and I have real sympathy for anyone who 
gets that close because I do it frequently, 
not intentionally, but because of the deep 
emotional feeling I have. The people I 
represent are greatly concerned about 
the spending under this bill, in fact the 
spending that goes on in government. 

I was here when they had the Bretton 
Woods matter up, then had UNRRA, and 
lend-lease. I remember the Marshall 
plan. A man by the name of Marshall 
went up to a little New England college 
and made some remarks about helping 
Europe. That was the first inkling. 
Then it bloomed out; it was to stop com- 
munism—a fine objective. I voted for 
the first Marshall plan because I wanted 
to stop communism. Iam sorry now Iso 
voted, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I was 
guilty of the same sin back in 1948, and 
if the good Lord will just let me live and 
my people let me stay here long enough, 
I hope to rectify that mistake. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There 
must be a lot of people who ought to 
come down to the mourner’s bench. 

But, did it stop communism? Since 
the Marshall plan has been in effect com- 
munism has expanded from 170,000,000 
to over 800,000,000 people, and the end is 
not in sight, and you and you and you 
voted for the Marshall plan. You stand 
up here today and say “Stop commu- 
nism.” In the last election in Italy more 


. Communists were elected to their legis- 


lative assembly than in the previous 
election, and we spent $2,000,000,000 in 
Italy to stop communism. In France we 
spent over $4,000,000,000. Do you think 
those people infested in a diplomatic 
way, industrially infected, will have a 
will to fight against communism? 

I thought somebody was going to an- 
swer me. I heard so much mourning 
around the Hall. Well, nobody answers 
me, Do you think they will have the will 
to fight? I wish the money we had spent 
had stopped communism, but it has not, 
and the people I represent are con- 
cerned about spreading ourselves out so 
thinly all over the world, and I know and 
they know, that the spending of this 
country has brought us to economic col- 
lapse. You can ruin a country through 
economic collapse just as easy as you can 
ruin it through military defeat, and I 
wonder sometimes whether we are ap- 
proaching that economic defeat. 

Now, the other day we appropriated 
$56,000,000,000 for war. Some of the 
things in the bill we were not told about, 
but I have since learned there was a lot 
of money in the bill for Europe and our 
troops there. My colleagues, there is a 
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limit in our spending. We appropriated 
some $7,000,000,000 for air bases, many 
of them located in and around Europe. 
A map was published recently showing 
their locations. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. After 3 years of the 
Marshall plan, has anybody explained 
why 5,000,000 Frenchmen voted the 
Communist ticket in June of this year? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think it 
is very difficult. In fact, I read in the 
paper this morning that Bevin of Eng- 
land said “We do not want military aid; 
we want some $14,000,000,000 of eco- 
nomic aid for social advances.” Eng- 
land insists on trading with Russia. 
Why do they and this country and those 
we assist under the Marshall plan send 
men to fight communism and send mili- 
tary equipment to Communist countries 
to kill their soldiers? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, I will 
yield if the gentleman will give me the 
answer whether this will stop commu- 
nism. 

Mr. JUDD. The fact is that commu- 
nism has been stopped in Europe. If it 
had not been for the aid we gave Greece 
in 1947, they would have gone under 
Communist rule that year, and Italy and 
France, as well. There is not a Euro- 
pean, I think, who will dispute that 
statement. The fact that all of the 
problems in these countries have not yet 
been solved does not alter the biggest 
and most important fact, namely, that 
these countries are today free and inde- 
pendent and they could not have been, 
without the aid America has given. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How about 
China that the gentleman represented? 
Did we save China? Of course, we did 
not. We have not saved any of these 
countries, and the gentleman knows it. 
Communism marches on, we may have 
made no friends. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, some Members have 
said that this bill will not buy us friends. 
Of course it will not buy us friends. You 
cannot buy friends internationally any 
more than you can in your home town. 
We are not trying to buy friends. What 
we are trying to do is to help free people 
stay free. People want to stay free; but 
some of them who are right up under 
the Soviet guns know that if they were 
to be too frank and open in their oppo- 
sition to armed communism they could 
be swallowed up at once, so they are 
cautious, the same as some Members of 
Congress sometimes are when they run 
into strong waves of sentiment against 
their views in the home district. 

The people of Western Europe have 
to play for time while they build 
strength. Surely it would not be in our 
interest for them to challenge the Rus- 
sian bear prematurely and be destroyed. 
In my judgment, we are doing them a 
disservice when we complain because 
they have not been able to accomplish 
the impossible, instead of being pro- 
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foundly grateful for the very real gains 
they have been able to make during 
these difficult years. 

When this bill came before us 2 years 
ago I joined with the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS], now 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] 
in an amendment to reduce by 50 per- 
cent the amount to be made immediately 
available for military aid to Europe. Our 
main thought was not that it would save 
us money; but to give only 50 percent 
at the start, holding back the remainder 
as an incentive to the recipient coun- 
tries to do their full part. There was as 
yet no definite plan; there was no pro- 
gram; the whole thing was merely an 
idea. We did not know whether it could 
succeed or not because we did not know 
how bold and determined the European 
countries would be. I think that amend- 
ment was sound, It enabled us to keep 
a certain amount of pressure on them 
by saying, in effect, “The United States 
is willing to move its half of the line 
up this far. You move along with your 
half and then we will go ahead again 
with ours.” It was not an attempt to 
wreck the program; it was an attempt 
to make it more effective and thereby 
more economical. 

Now we have a different situation. 
There is a plan; there is a program; 
there is a headquarters for the army of 
Western Europe; there is a staff under 
the leadership of one of the greatest 
Americans of the century, General 
Eisenhower. The program is on the 
march. There is far less reason to vote 
to cut this program now that it is moving 
than there was 2 years ago when it was 
only a proposal which none of us could 
be sure would work. 

Of course it is a calculated risk. There 
are genuine risks if we do this; but look 
at the risks if we do not. 

I have the greatest sympathy with the 
concern so repeatedly expressed today 
for the solvency of our country. Ishare 
it completely. Furthermore, I admit 
that the Soviet Union has us over the 
barrel. If we do not help these coun- 
tries at great cost to ourselves, they go 
down and we stand alone. If we do help 
them, there is a point beyond which we 
cannot go without endangering the very 
solvency of the United States. Where 
is the point? The highest statesman- 
ship and wisdom are needed as we try 
in all good conscience and mutual confi- 
dence to determine the line to which we 
should go in order to hasten the rate of 
rearmament so we will not stand alone 
in so dangerous a world, without going 
beyond it and wrecking the United 
States of America. We cannot hold 
them up indefinitely, yet we dare not 
let them go down. 

When General Bradley was testifying 
before our committee 2 years ago on the 
original proposal of a billion dollars for 
the program, I asked him, “if Congress 
insists on cutting down our over-all de- 
fense program by $1,000,000,000, would 
you suggest that we take it all out of the 
foreign military-aid program, or cut it 
out of our domestic defense budget, or 
cut them equally?” 
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He replied that if we felt we had to 
reduce military appropriations by a bil- 
lion, then cut out the aid to Europe com- 
pletely. It would be less damaging to 
our defense to let Europe go than to 
reduce the military budget here. 

That was 2 years ago. This year when 
asked the same question he gave a dif- 
ferent answer. He said that if we had to 
cut this year 5, 10, or 15 percent, it 
would be better to make the larger cut 
out of our own defense budget than out 
of this Mutual Security Program abroad, 
considering solely the defense of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska, because he was generous 
enough to yield to me. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Has my 
colleague from Minnesota, a fellow prac- 
titioner, ever given any thought to the 
results of an economic collapse in this 
country? 

Mr. JUDD. Indeed I have. 

Mr. MILLER or Nebraska. What are 
the gentleman’s conclusions? 

Mr. JUDD. My conclusions are, first 
that the United States is like a patient 
whose constitution is so gigantically 
strong that the doctors can do an awful 
lot of wrong things up to a certain point, 
and the patient will still pull through; 
and second, that we are approaching 
that point; therefore it is imperative that 
we get these extraordinary expenditures 
over as soon as possible. That can be 
done only when we have security again. 
And that can come only when we are 
able to confront the Soviet-dominated 
world with a coalition of free peoples so 
strong and so united that the Kremlin 
must abandon its efforts to conquer the 
world. 

If I thought the cuts proposed today 
would save us money in the long run I 
would vote for them. But I am con- 
vinced that to the extent they would 
slow or weaken the strengthening of the 
free world, they would mean greater ul- 
timate costs, rather than less, for our 
taxpayers, and greater danger of the 
economic collapse you and I both fear. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not an at- 
tempt to give our allies the will to fight 
or the desire to fight; it is to give them 
the capacity to fight. To enable them to 
defend their own countries is to increase 
our own sccurity. 

Do not overlook the significance of the 
fact that two of the Members on my side 
of the House who have spoken against 
these amendments today, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], are two hard- 
headed Members who went over to Eu- 
rope just as skeptical about the program 
as any of you are. They saw the situa- 
tion with their own eyes. You have 
heard them differ with the majority of 
the Members who belong to their party, 
the Republican Party, on the wisdom of 
the proposed cuts. You can be sure no 
Member likes to be against the majority 
of his own party on any issue. But we 
are under obligation to report our con- 
victions based on what we saw. They saw 
things and I saw things in Europe which 
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convinced us this program can succeed 
and must be made to succeed. If we 
make a go of it, it will be the best de- 
fense money we spend. If the countries 
needing our help are not able to defend 
themselves, we will have to furnish not 
only weapons in larger amount, but more 
men, too, and at greater cost. So in my 
judgment this bill is a means of reduc- 
ing the inevitable drain that would 
otherwise come upon our economy. It 
is in the interest of the long-term sol- 
vency of our country as well as its de- 
fense. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether some agreement cannot be 
reached upon limiting debate on the 
Fulton amendments, and all amendments 
thereto. I understand from the leader- 
ship, it is hoped that we will complete 
debate on this bill tonight. If that is 
to be done, we have to be a little realistic 
on the matter of time. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman referred to the Fulton amend- 
ments. Does the gentleman mean both 
amendments—on the economic and mil- 
itary aid? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes; and, of course, 
that would include the gentleman’s 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, I thank the 
gentleman. . 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Fulton amendments, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 30 minutes re- 
serving 7 minutes for the committee on 
this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The AN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray] had been rec- 
ognized before the limitation of time. 

The gentleman from Indiana may 
proceed. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
greatly inspired by the remarks of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Dr. Jupp. 
There is no question but what every per- 
son on the floor deeply desires to help 
all of the free world to bring prosperity 
and peace throughout the world. There 
is no question about that, but naturally 
there is an honest difference of opinion 
on this floor as to the best method of 
doing that and also on the matter dis- 
cussed by Dr. Jupp as to how long Amer- 
ica can continue to drain our resources 
for the benefit of the world. That is 
a question on which there is an honest 
difference of opinion. 

But there is one matter which has not 
been touched here in debate. 


GIVING AWAY AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, it is high time that the 
light of truth and reality be disclosed 
and that we realize the fool’s paradise in 
which we are living. Now I realize that 
all America would like to see the people 
of the world happy and prosperous. But 
for a moment let us face facts. 

In your home town, if the citizen who 
is deepest in debt continued giving much 
money to those owning less than he, he 
would be taken before a sanity commis- 
sion, Today in our United States we 
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have a per capita debt of practically 
$1,700—that means that every man, 
woman, and child has upon him a bur- 
den of $1,700—for Government expendi- 
tures. Now that is the largest per capita 
debt of any country on the face of the 
earth. I want you ladies and gentlemen, 
to ponder on that fact—we have voted 
indebtedness upon our people as no other 
country has dared to do. We have 
plunged our own fellow citizens deeper 
into individual obligation of debt to our 
Government than any other nation. 

Yet today we are being asked to ap- 
propriate $8,500,000,000 for the aid of 
foreign countries each of whom has a 
smaller per-capita debt than we have. 
Our administration tells us that the 
same amount will be asked each year for 
a period of 3 years, making a total of 
around $25,000,000,000. 

In my district there are people living 
in hovels; there are the needy aged; 
there are those who are ill; there are 
those that do not have enough food. 
Then, too, there is a scarcity of hos- 
pitals. We have many bad roads. We 
have schools that are totally inadequate 
to train the children who must enroll this 
fall. Yet in rough figures, the Govern- 
ment is asking each of the 11 counties 
in my district to contribute on the aver- 
age approximately $2,000,000 this year 
to give to foreign countries. Ona3-year 
basis, they would be an average of $6,- 
000,000 per county. 

We have already given away and 
loaned roughly $115,000,000,000. Of 
course a portion of this was for lend- 
lease, but a goodly part has gone to coun- 
tries that are our enemies and are help- 
ing to kill our American boys. It is dif- 
cult to figure just how much we have 
given away. For instance much ammu- 
nition that was supposed to be given to 
Nationalist China was instead dumped in 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Indiana’s share of the $115,000,000,000, 
plus the $25,000,000,000 for which the 
administration is asking, would average 
approximately $33,000,000 for every 
county. That is more than the assessed 
valuation of some of my counties. 

Lenin one time said that they need 
not worry too much about America, for 
it would spend itself intoruin. How true 
was his statement. And a considerable 
portion of that spending has been given 
to Russia and its satellites. 

While we have been spending this 
money, as we say, to stop the advance 
of communism, Russian imperialistic 
communism has increased from the con- 
trol of some 200,000,000 people to more 
than 800,000,000 people. While we were 
giving away billions to stop communism, 
communism has increased 300 percent. 
It looks to me like there must be some- 
thing wrong with the way we are trying 
to check it. It is like trying to reduce by 
eating candy and whipped cream. 

I want to make it clear that I am in 
favor of helping the peoples who need 
help in the world. Iam in favor of help- 
ing them to help themselves. That is 
the American way. But this entire plan 
is too unrealistic and impractical. 

Today we are being asked to vote $8,- 
500,000,000 for this year alone to be given 
to foreign countries generally. Yet the 
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burden of indebtedness stares every one 
of our citizens in the face—a burden 
greater than is given to any other people 
on this earth. 

All of this give-away program sounds 
to me like more of that America- 
laster” propaganda. I cannot subscribe 
to it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. SCUDDER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the third time since I have been in 
Congress that we have been asked to 
appropriate money for the ECA and for 
European aid. The first time, in 1949, 
the administration requested a gigantic 
sum and the committee cut that appro- 
priation. Then, on the floor, we cut the 
appropriation by $600,000,000. Last year 
another amount was asked and the com- 
mittee reduced that, and we reduced it 
on the floor by $250,000,000. Each time 
there has been millions of dollars unex- 
pended and left as a surplus. 

I have a letter which concerns me very 
greatly. I feel that we should in some 
way endeavor to keep some of our money 
at home to sustain our own economy. 

This letter reads as follows: 


Union LUMBER CO., 

San Francisco, Calif., August 13, 1951. 
Hon. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dran HUBERT: The following is quoted from 

the August 10, 1951, issue of the Trade Re- 
view of the Timberman, Portland, Oreg.: 


“UNITED KINGDOM-RUSSIAN TIMBER DEAL: 
250,000,000 FEET PLACED 


“It is reported from London that the 
United Kingdom has contracted for the de- 
livery of 126,664 standards of lumber from 
Russia, with option to increase the amount 
by 50 percent by the end of August. A 
standard is 1,980 feet, making this volume 
equivalent to 254,755,520 board-feet. 

“The price is understood to be £96 per 
standard ($268) and freight 500s. per stand- 
ard ($70). 

“It is stated that nine vessels will lift 
70,000 standards from Archangel and the 
balance will come from other Russian lumber 
ports. 

“No new United Kingdom orders have come 
to Canada or the United States of America 
in recent weeks. It is reported that British 
Columbia is considerably behind in her de- 
livery schedule of United Kingdom purchases 
owing to the adverse logging season occa- 
sioned by the prolonged spell of fire weather.” 

It looks as though Great Britain is using 
our money to purchase large quantities of 
lumber from Russia. You will note that no 
United Kingdom orders have come to Canada 
or the United States in recent weeks. Brit- 
ish Columbia may not have wanted the busi- 
ness because of the prolonged spell of fire 
weather they have had, but the business 
would have been a godsend to sawmills on 
the Pacific coast of the United States of 
America, whose order files are diminishing 
rapidly and who have been substantial con- 
tributors towards funds which haye been 
loaned or given to Great Britain by our 
Government. > 

Sincerely yours, 
Oris R. JOHNSON. 


The lumber situation in this country 
is being hampered greatly through Great 
Britain’s purchase of all their lumber 
during the past few weeks from Russia. 
In the last 4 weeks there has not been 
a shipload of lumber leave this country 
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for England. They are buying it from 
Russia and allowing lumber to pile up 
in both Canada and the United States. 

We have tried to have expended on a 
harbor in my district $140,000 which 
would permit ships to go into that har- 
bor and go out fully loaded, but we can- 
not secure the money to do that com- 
paratively small job to sustain our econ- 
omy. At the same time, we have de- 
mand for lumber shipments from Hum- 
boldt Harbor but the harbor channels 
have not been deep enough for us to 
fully load and send out the cargoes. 

I feel we should reduce this appro- 
priation and spend some of the taxpay- 
ers“ money here at home. The Ameri- 
can taxpayers are paying the bills. Ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000 of previous 
appropriations are still available and 
unexpended for carrying on this pro- 
gram for support and to rehabilitate 
these European countries, if this is pos- 
sible, with American taxpayers’ dollars. 
How far can we go without a financial 
collapse of our own country and the de- 
struction of the only country capable of 
stopping the communistic supremacy 
of the world? If we cannot keep our 
people working and support our own in- 
dustries, we may soon find ourselves un- 
able to care for our own citizens, let 
alone helping others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs] is 
recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, not since 1948 have I taken 
the floor to oppose these international 
raids on the United States Treasury, 
although I have consistently voted 
against them. Since that time I have 
become thoroughly convinced that no 
nation can successfully oppose commu- 
nism by supporting socialism. With 
this in mind, I challenge anyone here 
to deny that we are supporting Socialist 
governments in Europe. There is not a - 
single democracy in Europe. Everyone 
of those governments more nearly re- 
sembles the Communist form of govern- 
ment than our American form. 

In sending 87,500, 000,000 of our arms, 
commodities, and production to Europe 
we will be taking a double-barreled shot 
at our own domestice economy. First, 
we will be draining $7,500,000,000 of our 
production out of the United States, 
thereby creating shortages here which 
will keep our supplies from meeting the 
demands of the buying public. That is, 
in itself, inflationary; failure of supply 
to meet demand causes prices to go up. 
That is not all: We will be printing an 
additional $7,500,000,000 in currency and 
fiooding it back in this country, adding 
to the money already in circulation, in- 
evitably causing more inflation. By 
everyone of these foreign-aid bills that 
we pass, we further devalue the Ameri- 
can dollar. If the European people do 
not have faith in the soundness of the 
American dollar, they will, by the same 
token, lose faith in America’s ability 
to defend herself. 

Our security rests in the strength of 
America—our people, our resources, our 
Government, and our economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] is recognized. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is always inspiring and stimulat- 
ing to spend other people’s money, and 
that has become a habit in this Congress 
of the United States. I cannot speak for 
the people in other congressional dis- 
tricts, but I know that my people with 
these huge taxes are getting fed up with 
this idea of supporting these foreign na- 
tions which have existed for the last two 
thousand years. Why, we even have a 
road commission in India; think of it. 
Paying for that. 

But I am thinking today of the money 
that we are sending over there to support 
our own people who are going over there, 
Take the Federal employees who are sent 
abroad: Free Government transportation 
for themselves and their families. They 
are allowed to take overseas their per- 
sonal belongings, including cars, at Gov- 
ernment expense. Medical attention is 
free. Housing is located for them in the 
area in which they are assigned at a very 
low rental. 

Here are some of the fancy titles that 
these men and women employed abroad 
use when signing their pay checks drawn 
on Uncle Sam. 

Specialist in higher education; enter- 
tainment control specialist; organization 
and methods examiners; organization 
analysts; employee suggestions special- 
ists; sociological research analysts; so- 
cial workers; welfare advisers; monu- 
ments and fine arts advisers; social 
economists; youth activities specialists; 
international affairs specialists; working 
conditions examiners. Listed are the 
civil classifications, the salary earned in 
their jobs previous to their present as- 
signment to a foreign job and the salary 
being paid to them by the Government 
and relief in occupied areas. Let there 
be no delusion that these New Dealers in 
foreign jobs are imbued with a burning 
love for their fellow men and are making 
a sacrifice in salary to serve them. Here 
is a list of the salaries which persuaded 
New Dealers to grab these foreign assign- 
ments: 

Industrial specialists, formerly earned 
$4,300, present pay abroad, $10,000; stat- 
istician, formerly earned $2,280, present 
pay abroad, $8,887; labor economist, for- 
merly earned $3,700, present pay abroad, 
$7,381; information specialists, formerly 
earned $3,880, present pay abroad, $10,- 
000; business economists, formerly 
earned $3,934, present pay abroad, $10,- 
000; management specialists, formerly 
earned $3,400, present pay abroad, $10,- 
000; social workers, formerly earned 
$2,400, present pay abroad, $7,381; wel- 
fare specialists, formerly earned $5,900, 
present pay abroad, $10,000; business an- 
alysts, formerly earned $2,600, present 
pay abroad, $9,177; social work planners, 
formerly earned $5,600, present pay 
abroad, $10,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI], 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not intend to speak on this measure be- 
cause, with a limitation of 4 hours’ gen- 
eral debate, like a great many members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, I had 
hoped more time would thereby be avail- 
able to other Members who desired to 
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speak their piece on this momentous 
legis!ation. I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the membership that although 
the legislation was reported by the com- 
mittee unanimcusly—less than one-half 
of the committee members have taken 
time during debate. Further, only 14 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee mem- 
bers have thus far spoken on this legis- 
lation. 

After 31 days of very arduous sessions 
and hearings by our committee, after the 
sincere job that our committee has done 
in studying every possible cut in the au- 
thorization involved in this particular 
bill, and then listening to some of the 
debate and argument that has been 
presented yesterday and today, I could 
not help but take this time to comment 
on some of the statements that have 
been made. I feel just like the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
that if you have something on your mind 
it is a sin if you do not speak your piece. 

Accusations were made that since the 
Denfeld case our military officers are re- 
strained and limited in their testimony 
before committees. Implications were 
made that the opinion expressed by the 
Government and military witnesses were 
not their own. In other words, they were 
told what to say. 

In my humble opinion, nothing could 
be further from the truth. In open and 
in executive hearings the witnesses were 
very frank and thorough in their pres- 
entations. I have no recollection of any 
witness being reluctant to give his views 
regardless of whether it was in conflict 
with the executive department. 

Certainly some testimony for security 
reasons was withheld. Some details 
were withheld from committee members, 
and they should not be criticized for 
such precautions. Only too vivid are 
the recent transgressions of secrecy on 
security measures by certain irrespon- 
sible Members of Congress. There 
should be no doubts in our minds of the 
responsibility which is ours today. If 
we question the testimony of our mili- 
tary as being dictated by the adminis- 
tration, I ask the members of the com- 
mittee to read the testimony presented 
by representatives of private organiza- 
tions. Please refer to the testimony, 
among others, of Hon. Paul Hoffman, of 
the Ford Foundation; Hon. Nelson 
Rockefeller; Hon. Tracy S. Voorhees, 
vice chairman, Committee on the Pres- 
ent Danger; and Mr. Boris Shishkin, 
economist, American Federation of 
Labor. They have urged our committee 
to go even further than it did in connec- 
tion with this particular phase of the 
mutual-security program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a pleasant task 
in these days of stress to voice an opinion 
in favor of an appropriation. True our 
financial obligations are enormous; we 
must take great care and precaution not 
to overbalance our economy. 

No one will deny that $7,800,000,000 is 
a tremendous amount of money. We 
must remember, however, that this 
money is not being wasted, but used to 
combat communism. It is much cheap- 
er, as we have learned, to try to stop this 
enemy through advance preparation, 
consisting of the building up of our and 
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our allies’ economic and military 
strength than it is to accomplish this 
through fighting. 

The Korean war—one instance in 
which we were forced to stop Communist 
aggression by force of arms—has so far 
cost us an estimated $5,000,000,000. 
This does not include the irreplaceable 
loss of lives, the unmeasured sorrow and 
suffering brought to families of those 
men who died in battle, nor the destruc- 
tion inflicted on the Korean Republic. 

If we can stop communism. through 
other methods than direct fighting—spe- 
cifically through our cooperation with 
the free peoples all over the world—each 
dollar of our expenditures is worth its 
weight in gold. If we can manage to 
avoid world war III through strengthen- 
ing our allies, we will most certainly be 
saving ourselves, in the long run, many 
times the amount which we shall author- 
ize for that purpose today. 

If the charges that China was lost be- 
cause our country has given too little, too 
late, may well be repeated if we shall be 
negligent by giving too little, too late to 
our allies now. Ours is a momentous ac- 
tion—we must search our conscience 
with all sincerity in considering any re- 
ductions as proposed by the Fulton and 
Smith amendments. 

I should like to quote from the testi- 
mony of Gen. George H. Olmstead, page 
1209, of the hearings: 

Our program is getting our allies to a state 
of self-sufficiency, and that is our time target 
as nearly as we can give it to you (2 or 3 
years). 

I would say in our decision now about the 
1952 program that a material change will in- 
vite a series of disruptions of commitments 
that have already been made to us by our 
allies. It will open the door to give them an 
opportunity to do less themselves because of 
the claim, “Why organize a tank battalion, 
or why create an armored division, if the 
equipment is not going to be available?” 

I would say in our own self-interest for the 
over-all period of military danger in which 
we are, between now and the time when we 
actually get strong—in our own self-interest 
or in the interest of attaining self-help from 
these countries, the speed of accomplishing 
this program is important. 


Further, General Olmstead as well as 
other witnesses have testified that if the 
amounts were reduced, such action would 
disrupt the supply of equipment and 
greatly endanger the program of General 
Eisenhower and the effectiveness of his 
untiring efforts in buildifig Europe to a 
point where we could withdraw our mili- 
tary manpower and permit their self- 
sufficiency militarily and economically. 

Our danger has not lessened with the 
brighter outlook in Korea, even if the 
negotiations at Kaesong should be suc- 
cessful to the extent of cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea. So much the more must 
we be on guard to serve due notice to our 
enemies that we shall be ever watchful 
and prepared and extend every effort to 
aid our allies in mutual preparedness, 

Strength must be met with strength, 
particularly when a party in question 
recognizes or respects only strength. I 
hope the pending amendments will not 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
NELSON]. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
hesitated to speak on this bill as I am not 
an expert on foreign affairs. I find some 
encouragement, however, when as I re- 
view our history over the past few years 
I find that few, if any, qualify in that 
category. To my mind the question of 
defending Europe is a question of doing 
it all or doing nothing at all. We must 
go all out to meet the projected Soviet 
deadline or do nothing at all. This bill 
is admittedly inadequate for the first 
purpose. It appropriates too little to do 
the job. It tells Soviet Russia that we 
will not be ready for 3 years and just 
how much we are going to appropriate 
in each year. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] was emi- 
nently right when he said rearmament 
in Europe was proceeding so slowly that 
it was an incentive rather than a deter- 
rent to war. As such this bill is not only 
dangerous but utterly wasteful. It is 
dangerous as an incentive to war. It is 
wasteful because when that war comes, 
before we are prepared, it will mean the 
loss of our entire investment of man- 
power and materials. 

It has been said that we must take the 
calculated risk that Soviet aggression in 
Western Europe will come before we are 
prepared. On the basis of this bill it is 
not a calculated risk. It is not even a 
gamble. It is a sure thing. We have 
announced to the Soviet Union how 
much we are going to spend, what we 
are going to do and when we will be 
ready for them. What would we do if 
Soviet Russia announced a 3-year pro- 
gram for arming and installing air bases 
in Canada and Mexico? Would we wait 
for the program to be completed? 

This bill is dangerous as a public an- 
nouncement to the Soviet Union of just 
what we can do and when we plan to do 
it. It is a dare to them to attack. For 
the past few weeks we have heard much 
about the necessity for secrecy in ap- 
propriation bills in the interests of na- 
tional defense. In response to that ar- 
gument we have sacrificed the inherent 
right in a republican form of govern- 
ment of open facts and open discussion. 
We have just passed a defense appropria- 
tion bill involving $56,000,000,000 and 
few, if any of us, know where all that 
money is going. Certainly in the na- 
tional interests the need for secrecy is 
far greater in this instance than it is in 
any other. If we were really wise we 
would pass an authorization bill for twice 
the amount of this bill and bury the 
actual appropriation among all the other 
undisclosed, untraceable billions in the 
defense appropriations bill. If there was 
ever a need as far as Russia is concerned 
to take our thumb off of our nose and 
hide it behind our back it is here. 

Instead of that this provision for mili- 
tary aid openly tied in with the point 
4 program and economic aid to Euro- 
pean and other countries. In the face of 
dire national peril we are faced with a 
political expedient that fears that eco- 
nomic aid will fail if not sugar-coated 
with the necessities of defense. 

Although this bill has to do in large 
measure with military matters a new 
and expensive government agency is 
created to administer it. This is with 
thanks to a complete distrust of Mr. 
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Acheson on the part of Republicans and 
Democrats alike. A great deal of money 
could be saved by putting its administra- 
tion in the Department of Defense where 
it undoubtedly belongs. 

Much has been said in this debate 
about America’s productive capacity. 
That productive capacity is useless unless 
we have the raw materials on which to 
work. Much has been said about the tax 
dollar and its waste. If it was only dol- 
lars that we were giving away it would 
be easy. These days they are quickly 
printed and are worth only 44 cents. 
But it is not dollars we are giving away. 
It is irreplaceable American natural re- 
sources in terms of iron and steel and 
forests and top soil. Much has been said 
that this is a struggle for the minds of 
men. To be realistic it is more basic than 
that. This is a struggle for access to or 
control of the raw materials that make 
freedom and our standard of living possi- 
ble in this present-day world of material- 
istic values. Already America imports 
over 70 percent of the materials that go 
to feed our ind machine. Accord- 
ing to the best ates the great Mesabi 
range that supplies most of our iron ore 
has but 10 years left. True we must 
protect our sources of supply. But there 
is not one that we can waste. Especially 
on such a poor ‘and well-announced 
gamble as this bill represents. 

It is time that we dropped all com- 
promises. If we are going to defend 
Europe and all our sources of raw ma- 
terials let us say so and get ready to do 
it on the terms of a wartime economy 
and wartime sacrifice. Let us tell the 
American people the real facts not fairy 
tales about “good old Uncle Joe.” This 
bill as well as the proposed Republican 
amendments reducing it in amount are 
equally ineffective and futile. This bill is 
typical of our foreign policy over the past 
years. It is too little and too late. It has 
been a foreign policy that has been timid, 
undetermined, and vacillating. It has 
been a foreign policy that is neither fish 
nor fowl nor good red herring although 
it is reminiscent of the odor of each in 
the later stages of putrefaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, hesitate to speak on this bill which 
I know has had a great deal of time, 
thought, and intellectual honesty spent 
on it by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. But there are two things I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House because they seem to have been 
rather neglected. 

First of all everyone who has spoken 
on this measure has done so as though 
this were the only money that has been 
appropriated for defense. It seems to 
me that I remember within the last week 
voting for roughly $62,000,000,000 for de- 
fense and for installations at home and 
abroad. If the so-called free world can- 
not be defended and cannot be main- 
tained for $62,000,000,000, I submit to 
you that it cannot be sustained or main- 
tained at all. 

Secondly, we seem to be arguing on 
that same old premise that has —— 
failed, that in order to have peace we 
must rattle the saber and wage war. I 
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lived in Europe for many years during 
my youth. I saw armament race after 
armament race, and every time it was 
carried on in the name of peace, but 
there was no peace. 

I submit to you that instead of going 
on constantly throwing more money 
away in the name of peace, while we 
build for war, it would be better to turn 
and look back at history and to realize 
some new way must be found, perhaps 
some spiritual way, because all else has 
failed. It is time for our country, indeed, 
to assume leadership, but our leadership 
so far seems to me to have been a fail- 
ure. It has been a failure, because we 
are not leading, but following a pattern 
that has always failed. 

Russia has never fought outside her 
own border; that is history. She lets her 
adversaries carry the war to her and 
then devours them. I hope we are not 
going to fall into that trap. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr, 
Smirn of Wisconsin to the second portion of 
the amendment of Mr. Fu.ton: On page 3, 
line 16, subsection (2) strike out “$1,335,- 
000,000” and insert 6663, 000, 000.“ 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man the purpose of my amendment is to 
cut the economic aid conveyed in this 
bill $672,000,000. Now I know that that 
sounds like a lot of money. I call your 
attention to the fact that on the 30th 
of June this year there were unexpended 
funds in the ECA account of $1,698,- 
000,000. I suggest to you that in view 
of that fact certainly a small cut of 
$672,000,000 leaves a substantial amount 
in that account. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact further that in the matter of mili- 
tary aid, as I pointed out before and I 
now stress it again, that as of that date, 
June 30, 1951, there was $4,782,300,000 
in the military account. Now then, why 
are we concerned about a small cut of 
$238,000,000 as contained in my amend- 
ment? 

I submit that in the matter of cutting 
ECA funds, the countries of Europe are 
producing today 44 percent more than 
they did in prewar. Their export trade 
is 157 percent over what it was in 1938. 
I suggest that that is sufficient evidence 
to indicate that those countries in Eu- 
rope can produce without all of this 
money for ECA aid. The cuts I have 
suggested in my amendments are in our 
national interests. We cannot keep 
spending as we are doing in this session 
of Congress. The Democrats have the 
responsibility for the global spending 
programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
STEFAN]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. In addition to what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has said 
regarding the funds, there is $1,700,000,- 
000 worth of counterpart funds that are 
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still unused from previous years. These 
can be used either for military aid or 
economic aid, so there are plenty of 
excess funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amount originally requested has already 
been cut by a substantial margin be- 
cause of limitations on United States 
productive capacity. Our military wit- 
nesses pointed out that the amount of 
aid which was orginally calculated on 
the basis of military requirements has 
already been reduced by over $1,500,- 
000,000 because of the limitations of pro- 
ductive capacity in the United States. 
They have told the committee that the 
military build-up for defense against 
Russian aggression is needed now, not 
2 or 3 years from now, and that they 
would have asked for a much bigger sum 
for this program if it were actually possi- 
ble to turn the money into tanks, guns, 
and planes fast enough. In other words, 
the aid figures have already been sliced. 
If we cut the program still further, let 
us not fool ourselves that the cuts can 
be absorbed without serious damage. 
Less money is going to mean smaller 
armies and less efficient armies. It is 
also going to mean further delay in 
building up our strength to face the 
Soviet threat. It means that we will be 
wasting the most precious thing we have 
now, and that is time. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, cuts in 
programs mean a slow-down on both 
sides of the Atlantic with only Russia 
being the gainer. General Gruenther 
has estimated that the adoption of pro- 
posals to spread this program over 2 
years would mean the loss of 15 divisions 
from the number which we plan to have 
ready by the end of 1952. In time of 
crisis this could mean the difference be- 
tween the survival and the destruction 
of the entire free world. In other words, 
we have power by our vote here in the 
Congress to wipe out in a single instant 
a fighting force more than 10 times as 
large as the Chinese Communists have 
yet been able to kill in Korea and to 
achieve this result without the loss of a 
single Communist soldier. We have the 
power to hand Russia, on a silver platter, 
the easiest victory it has ever won. But, 
whatever the Russians may hope to ac- 
complish by their “peace talk,” I do not 
think we are going to fall into that trap. 
When American boys are still fighting 
and dying in Korea, I do not think the 
Congress or the American people are 
going to stand for making Russia a gift 
of 15 powerful allied divisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HAND]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, this bill is 
the latest edition of the administration’s 
foreign-assistance program. The Pres- 
ident asks for $8,500,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed all over the world largely at his 
discretion. In addition to these cash 
authorizations, the bill also provides for 
spending all moneys heretofore appropri- 
ated, which the administration has not 
been able to spend yet, despite the best 
efforts of its expert spenders. 
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That is not all. Secretary Acheson 
tells us this is only an installment on a 
3-year program involving at least $25,- 
000,000,000. You may be sure that other 
3-year programs will follow. 

That is not all. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee informs us 
that since the war—excluding, of course, 
all lend-lease and other programs— 
since the war we have expended on our 
principal foreign programs nearly $20,- 
000,000,000. 

Foreign aid alone, between VJ-day and 
the end of fiscal 1952, will have totaled 
about $27,000,000,000. The cost to the 
people of New Jersey alone is about a 
billion, enough to run our State govern- 
ment between now and 1960. 

For 7 years I have been seeking, im- 
partially, I hope, to find a realistic justi- 
fication for this fantastic flow of our 
money and materials. 

We were told that if we loaned the 
British $4,000,000,000, we would stabil- 
ize that great power, and insure peace. 
Did it? 

We were told then if we adopted the 
Marshall plan, that would stabilize Eng- 
land, and all of Western Europe, and 
that this surely would establish peace. 
Did it? 

Are we closer to peace now than before 
we spent the twenty billion? If we are, 
why this year’s program of seventy bil- 
lions to prepare for war? 

Mr. Chairman, the careful skill with 
which this bitter medicine has been fed 
to us in gradual doses is fascinating. 
First the British loan. Loan, mark you, 
not gift; and to Britain alone. Next the 
Greek-Turkey gift, which ushered in the 
so-called Truman doctrine. 

This was represented to us as a unique 
case, only costing four hundred million. 
On May 7, 1947, in the course of the 
debate, I warned that the so-called 
unique case would “start America on 
a dangerous journey, and imperialistic 
adventure to every plague spot in the 
world.” I think events have justified 
that foreboding. 

Then came the Marshall plan. This 
was to be the cure-all in 4 years. Then 
came a trifling billion for arms aid. 
Then Mr. Truman suggested, in his in- 
augural message, a small shot of techni- 
cal assistance to backward countries— 
the point 4 program. 

Now, having conditioned the press, the 
people, and the Congress to all of this, 
we have the whole works in this bill, ad- 
mittedly the start of a new $25,000,000,- 
000 program. 

ECONOMIC AID 


Economic aid goes on and on. And 
right on top is the unique case, Greece, 
still on the payroll. And who are the 
other powerful allies the committee is 
helping? Austria, Iceland and Trieste. 

But no longer do we confine aid to 
Europe. No longer are we timid about 
point 4. S 

Title 2 takes care of the Near East 
and Africa to the extent of $590,000,000. 
Here we have extended our world-wide 
generosity to Liberia, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Libya, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Jordan, 
among others. 

We by no means stop there. Title 3 
goes on to take care of Asia and the Pa- 
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cific, including Korea and the Philip- 
pines. In a startling reversal of form, 
the administration now includes For- 
mosa. Indochina, itself in the midst of 
a colonial war, is not forgotten, nor are 
Thailand and Malaya; nor of course is 
India, which spends most of its time 
fighting us, in the United Nations, and 
the rest of its time threatening war on 
Pakistan. Of course, we are helping 
Pakistan too. 

In order to make the program com- 
pletely world-wide in scope, the commit- 
tee finally tossed in $40,000,000 for South 
America, although if the true interests 
of the security of this country were con- 
sidered, our neighbors to the immediate 
south would lead the list. The bill winds 
up with some miscellaneous items to start 
rehabilitating the Korea that we are de- 
stroying, and there are a few scores of 
millions for Arabian refugees. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not long ago that 
we were scorning poor Henry Wallace 
for his plan that ceme to be known as a 
quart of milk for each Hottentot. We 
have long passed that stage. Weare not 
only providing the milk, but machinery 
to make the bottles, the milk wagons, and 
cement roads for its transportation. 
Heaven knows, we could use some more 
roads in this country, and heaven knows, 
that in spite of a high level of prosperity, 
there are many millions of American 
kids a little short of milk themselves. 


MILITARY AID 


Military Aid for Western Europe is a 
far more appealing subject, but it is 
discouraging to observe on page 14 of the 
committee report that we are concerning 
ourselves with Belgium, army 105,000; 
Denmark, army 27,000; Luxemburg, 
army 2,000; The Netherlands, army 
100,000; Norway, army 32,000. It is 
more discouraging to note that in rare 
cases do any of the European countries 
have compulsory military service half as 
long as ours. 

France, upon whom we must particu- 
larly rely has finally increased its 12 
months conscription to 18, but its whole 
professional army is fighting in Indo- 
china, and its parliament is about one- 
third Communists. We still limit Italy by 
peace treaty to 300,000 troops, and so far 
as my latest information goes, Western 
Germany, without which the defense of 
Europe is quite impossible, wants no part 
of it. 

This entire program is argued as a 
build-up, that time is on our side, and 
that if given enough time we can build 
defenses to successfully resist the feared 
attack by Russia. It has never been ex- 
plained to me why, if Russia intends to 
attack, it is going to be kind enough, and 
forbearing enough, and soft-headed 
enough to sit by and wait until we are 
ready. 

Deliberately in some quarters, uncon- 
sciously in others, Russia has been built 
up as a world-conquering ogre, which 
has our leaders trembling in their boots. 
While I have no confidence in the good 
intentions of the Kremlin, I see no evi- 
dence that the Russian leaders are 
stupid, and stupid they would be if they 
entertained the slightest intention of a 
military attack on this country. Of 
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course, if we look for waz all over Asia, 
we will probably get it. 

Mr. Chairman, just Jast week Congress 
appropriated over $60,000,000,000 for 
building up our own defenses. We al- 
ready have a Navy more than equal to 
the world’s combined navies. We have 
now, and certainly will have in the im- 
mediate future, an Air Force on which 
we can fully rely. Our Army is capable 
without the slightest difficulty of resist- 
ing the invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere from any quarter and it will re- 
main so capable if it is not dispersed all 
over the world. 

Our industrial strength is unequaled. 
We are responsible for 45 percent of the 
world’s industrial output. Russia pro- 
duces 10 percent. But, as strong as we 
are, we cannot carry the world on our 
back. We can, however, if we only will, 
take excellent care of ourselves and at 
the same time participate in any reason- 
able world program for our fellows. 

Mr. Chairman, there should be reason 
in all things. Our present program is 
getting altogether out of bounds. For 
example, I have consistently supported 
all efforts to help and strengthen the 
United Nations as a world program for 
peace. I do not regret this, although 
the results have been disappointing. But 
I do regret, and I shall continue to op- 
pose a unilateral effort on the part of the 
United States alone to support with both 
guns and butter all the rest of the so- 
called free world, and most particularly 
so while their concepts of freedom and 
the democratic process are not remotely 
close to ours. 

I realize the utter futility of opposing 
the present bill. I am aware that it 
might be very unpopular to do so. I 
must, however, vote my conscience. I 
am sincerely convinced that the welfare 
of America is being destroyed rather 
than served by our foreign policies and 
I am very fearful that the history of the 
next 10 years will prove it, unless some- 
time, by some happy miracle, we come to 
our senses. 

I conclude by saying that any program 
to help others must appeal to our best 
humanitarian impulses. I have a right 
to contribute any of my property for 
these purposes, if I choose. But I seri- 
ously doubt that I have either the moral 
or legal right to contribute the money 
belonging to the people I represent. I 
shall refuse to do so, and oppose the bill. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
read the excellent statement just made 
by my colleague, Mr. Hann. I am in 
thorough agreement with the viewpoint 
which he has expressed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that there is not opportunity to discus 
the full implications of the amendment 
just submitted by my good friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Smrrx]. I know that a 
good many people think we ought not 
to cut the military provisions of this 
bill but it is all right to cut the economic. 
I am sure that is a grave error. The 
economic assistance provided in this 
bill is not the economic-recovery pro- 
gram. That finished its job last Feb- 
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ruary except for Greece, Trieste, and 
Austria. Strictly economic recovery 
which was the job of ECA would be sub- 
stantially achieved in the other countries 
by the end of this year. The economic 
assistance in this bill is largely a part 
of the rearmament program. We are 
trying to build up production capacity 
in Europe, and that requires plants and 
raw materials and tools and transporta- 
tion and power and so on. If we do not 
give this economic assistance, which 
would enable them to build plants, and 
to get the materials and the tools and 
to build up their transportation and 
power, then Europe cannot produce 
enough arms as scheduled and we will 
be faced with two alternatives. Either, 
we will have to lengthen and drag out 
the period of rearmament which, as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
KENNEDY] has pointed out, is the most 
dangerous course to follow; or we will 
have to send more of our own arms, 
and thereby weaken our own defense 
forces. Surely, to cut the economic aid 
part of this bill is to take the worst 
possible course, forcing us either to 
lengthen the period of weakness and 
peril in Europe or to drain our own 
domestic armaments. I wish we had the 
time to discuss these charts which I 
now show to you. They show how a 
little over $500,000,000 of economic aid 
that we give to Europe can increase 
their military production by almost a 
billion dollars. So instead of $1 worth 
of arms we get for each dollar that we 
put into a plant in Pittsburgh or Detroit, 
we can get $2 worth of arms if spent 
in the countries to be helped. 

Look at this other chart for major 
matériel procurement. Two hundred 
and ninety-five million dollars of our 
economic aid will produce in European 
factories $892,000,000 worth of arms. 
If we spend it for arms here, we get 
one for one. If we spend it there, in 
the form of economic aid in support 
of defense production, we get back three 
for one in major items. Surely that is 
what we are after. So I urge that if 
there are to be cuts, it would be better 
to make them on the military aid fea- 
tures than on the economic features be- 
cause we will be hurting ourselves worst, 
and endangering our solvency most if 
we cut further the economic aid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be informed when I have used 3 min- 
utes of my time? 

Mr. Chairman, in the closing minutes 
of debate on this very important amend- 
ment, which really cuts the heart out 
of this bill, because title 1 is the heart 
of the bill, I want to say I would not 
be here today opposing this amendment, 
if I did not feel that my opposition is 


in the interest of the United States of 


America which all Members on both sides 
of the aisle love so well. Much has 
been said here about economy; much 
should be said; and much still remains 
to be said. I challenge anyone to prove 
that my record in this Congress is not 
one of economy. But when we talk 
about economy, and when we consider 
the $56,000,000,000 bill which we passed 
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here a few days ago, with hardly a word 
of opposition, I imagine the House was 
considering what it would really mean 
if this great country of ours became 
involved in a war with Russia. The 
most conservative estimate of the cost 
of such a war has been that it will cost 
$1,000,000,000 a day. If that war should 
last 2 years, with the destruction that 
can be brought by atomic weapons, the 
cost could easily be $7,000,000,000 a day, 
and the result could wreck the economy 
of this country utterly beyond redemp- 
tion. It is in the light of that situation, 
I am sure, that the Congress has with- 
out a murmur passed bills here for the 
defense of America. I believe the Con- 
gress will pass this bill; when the Mem- 
bers reason with themselves, they will 
know that what we are asking here is 
just as truly a part of the defense forces, 
and is just as surely dedicated to the 
security of America, as any like sum in 
the defense bills that we have e 
passed. 

Members of the House, stop, look ana 
listen. Kill this bill, if you want to, by 
these amendments and by other dras- 
tically crippling amendments, but let the 
people of America know—let them know 
that you put your hand to the plow 
in Europe and you put your hand to 
the plow all over the world, but you are 
turning back right here just when we 
are ready to break the backbone of com- 
munism militarily and economically 
throughout the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] pas 
consumed the 3 minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield the balance of my time to the dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman ona 
my colleagues: I would not impose my- 
self upon you at this hour, or any other. 
hour, if I did not feel very deeply that 
we might make a mistake here this after- 
noon, 

This debate recalls debates in which 
I indulged in 1939, 1940, and 1941, when 
Many men said: “Why continue the 
draft? We do not need an army. We 
are safe from attack from within or 
without.” We extended the draft by a 
majority of one vote. If we had not ex- 
tended the draft, those drafted men who 
had taken their places in the companies, 
in the battalions and divisions, would 
have been taken out before we were 
struck at Pearl Harbor. The world 
thought we were weak. They knew we 
were, in men and materials, and we were 
struck. Talk about money. In less than 
5 years we expended $350,000,000,000, 
shot away and burned up materials that 
could have been used for the arts of 
peace for half a century. 

In addition to that, thousands upon 
thousands of our youth died or were 
mangled for life. Is the risk worth 
$500,000,000 that these amendments may 
strike from this bill? Think about it. 

It has been my duty to vote twice in 
my lifetime to declare that the United 
States was at war. I trust I may never 
be called upon to do that again; but if 
Iam I want to look my fellow man in the 
face and say to him, “I did the things 
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that I thought would make my country 
strong enough, and those allied with it 
strong enough, that no international 
desperado or despot or totalitarian would 
dare attack my country or those allied 
with us.” 

Think it over. Five hundred million 
dollars compared with three hundred 
and fifty billions, and if a war comes, 
because somebody thinks we are weak 
or our allies are weak because we have 
walked out on them, in less than 5 years 
it will cost this country $500,000,000,000, 
and probably wreck the economy of the 
world and destroy the civilization that 
we love so well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the substitute to 
the first part of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. FULTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Smitu of Wis- 
consin) there were—ayes 132, noes 162. 

So the substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Has not that amend- 
ment been divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. We are now considering the 
portion of the amendment that deals 
with the military title. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be again read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: Page 
2, line 22, after section 101 subsection (1) 
strike out 385,028,000, 000“ and insert 
“$4,828,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 127, noes 166. 

So the first portion of the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
is on the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] to 
the second portion of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin) there were—ayes 132, noes 159, 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RICHARDS 
and Mr. Smitx of Wisconsin. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
135, noes 167. 

| So the amendment to the amendment 
Was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: Sub- 
section 2, on page 3, line 16, strike out 
“$1,335,000,000" and insert ‘$1,035,000,000.” 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Futon) there 
were—ayes 144, noes 159. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FULTON and 
Mr. RICHARDS. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 146, 
noes 149. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is on the Clerk's 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEOGH: On page 
3, line 1, after the word “Europe”, inser: the 
following “including Spain." 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, one 
could not have listened to the debate to- 
day without having a consciousness of 
the seriousness of the days through 
which we are passing, and of the great 
and diligent efforts that have been ex- 
pended by our great Foreign Affairs 
Committee, on both sides of the aisle. I 
pause, therefore, to pay my humble com- 
mendation and respects to them and to 
their distinguished chairman for the 
great work that they and he have done 
in behalf of the people of the United 
States and of the world. Their labors 
will be enshrined in the pages of history 
and will be long remembered by the free 
people everywhere. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in the same 
serious vein I offer this amendment 
without any sense of capriciousness nor 
frivolity. I rather do it because you and 
I know that the art of dialectics and geo- 
politics are such that times come when 
you and I use terms that we well under- 
stand and which we expect every other 
reasonable man to understand, but to 
which words entirely different meanings 
are imputed. 

We are founding and strengthening 
this program with the hope and the fu- 
ture of the world. Mr. Chairman, we are 
ir this program seeking to insure the 
safety and the security not only of the 
United States but of the civilized world, 
wherever those countries may be; and 
we who have had any interests in the 
normalizing of relationships between our 
great country and the great and his- 
toric country that occupies the obviously 
strategic Iberian Peninsula find it in- 
creasingly difficult as we look at a map 
of the NATO nations, as we look at a 
map of Marshall plan nations, to explain 
to ourselves or to any other reasonable 
man the exclusion of that portion of the 
Continent of Europe. Great strides have 
been made in the normalizing of those 
relationships, strides that I predict will 
inure quickly and permanently to the 
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best interests of the United States. But, 
Mr. Chairman, it is not enough for us to 
be told informally that “Europe” means 
“Europe,” for only last week in another 
body there was sought to be turned back 
the progress that you and we have made 
in the improving of the relationship be- 
tween Spain and us. Fortunately, that 
effort did not prevail. So I submit to 
you that this is an opportunity we have 
today, as the elected representatives of 
the people, to say to the world that we 
are welcoming the friendship, the sup- 
port, and the cooperation of all those 
countries that have by their history and 
by their tradition displayed a willing- 
ness, yea, an eagerness to join with us in 
the liberation and the continued free- 
dom of the people of the world. 

We do ourselves a great service today 
when we say to those who assume to ad- 
minister this program without delimit- 
ing their authority, without narrowing 
their jurisdiction, that by “Europe,” Mr. 
Chairman, we mean all of “Europe,” and 
I, therefore, urge that the clarifying 
words of this amendment be adopted. 
Our military experts have uniformly em- 
phasized the strategic importance to our 
military that Spain has offered on nu- 
merous occasions. They are convinced 
that Spain is necessary and are further 
satisfied that Spain will cooperate with 
us and the rest of Western Europe. I 
trust the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield. 

Mr. DORN. I would like to say to the 
gentleman he is exactly right and that 
Spain does not have any Communist of- 
ficers in her air force as is the case in 
France. 

Mr. KEOGH. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. s 

Mr. Chairman, this is the kind of 
amendment I do not like to oppose. For 
a long time I have expressed my feeling 
to the House and to my people that I 
think Spain should be integrated into 
the defense plans. Iam glad to say that, 
as evidenced by the trip of the late la- 
mented Admiral Sherman to Spain, a 
closer relationship between the Govern- 
ments of Spain and the United States is 
developing. I am confident that with- 
out this amendment Spain will—and 
should—get part of this military aid. As 
a matter of fact, under existing law, the 
President has full authority to transfer 
as much as about $500,000,000 of the 
military funds to Spain and other coun- ~ 
tries in Europe which may be needed in 
our defense effort. 

Remember, also, Mr. Chairman, that 
by leaving out Spain by name we are not 
discriminating against that country, 
Spain; but if we put in Spain by name, 
we are discriminating against other na- 
tions. We are not mentioning it. This 
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bill does not specify any recipient na- 
tion by name. What we want to have in 
this bill is some flexibility; if each na- 
tion scheduled to receive aid under this 
bill is mentioned, it is going to be much 
more difficult to get them to exert the 
effort we would like to have them put 
forth. Other nations are not mentioned 
and Spain should not be mentioned. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Im spite of the tragic 
death of Admiral Sherman, were we not 
told that the negotiations he had insti- 
tuted were proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in spite of the fact we had no such 
amendment or no such direction? 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the House to under- 
stand from the gentleman’s remarks, 
then, that Spain will be taken into con- 
sideration in the administration of this 
bill? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I have no definite 
assurances of that, but it is my under- 
standing that Spain will be taken into 
consideration. I have talked to no mili- 
tary man who does not want Spain taken 
into this program, and I assure the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that so far 
as the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is concerned he will take 
that attitude. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
understand that there is language con- 
tained herein which is comprehensive 
enough to include Spain in the event we 
want to do so? 

Mr. RICHARDS. There is no doubt 
about that. If you will look at section 
408 (c) of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended by this House 
last year 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to say, in 
corroboration of what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said, that that 
is true—the tragic passing of Admiral 
Sherman in no wise will delay the nego- 
tiations now going on with Spain. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that General 
Marshall told us he thought Spain ougnt 
to get aid? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. And did not General 
Bradley say that he thought Spain ought 
to get aid and also General Eisenhower? 
So it is inconceivable that the President 
of the United States will not take their 
advice and transfer funds for the aid of 
Spain. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Yes; and I hope the 
House votes down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. KECGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
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gentleman from South Carolina be ex- 
tended for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs whether I am to understand, as 
he has indicated, that the use in line 1, 
on page 3, of the word “Europe” that 
the committee intended that it be Europe 
as we all understand it to be Europe, 
including the Iberian Peninsula and the 
isles off the continent? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Well I will say to the 
gentleman from New York that I can- 
not tell what the committee understood 
about the language on the page men- 
tioned. The gentleman from New York 
has worked conscientiously on this ques- 
tion for a long time. I have been more 
or less in accord with his idea. The only 
thing I can guarantee here is that the 
President does have authority to use 
military funds for Spain, and that all 
of the military people who appeared be- 
fore our committee said that is what they 
thought ought to be done. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
I was recognized on the Keogh amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was vacated 
by the withdrawal of the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill, H. R. 5118, back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bam: Page 4, 
line 8, after the period, insert the following: 
“No part of any appropriation made pursuant 
to the authorization contained in this para- 
graph, and no part of any unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations continued available 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
this paragraph, shall be allocated to any 
country which permits any of its nationals 
to engage in the manufacture, storage, or 
transportation, for importation into the 
United States in violation of the laws of the 
United States, of any narcotic drug (as de- 
fined in the first section of the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act).“ 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. 
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May I be heard on the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the gentleman 
from West Virginia will understand that 
there is not the remotest desire to inter- 
fere with any substantive thing he wants 
to do about a subject that is close to every 
Member, including myself. But this is 
a foreign-aid bill directed to a specific 
issue. It is a very late hour, and we are 
all trying to get through with it tonight, 
and I hope, therefore, that the Chair will 
hold in this particular connection that 
this amendment is not germane. I make 
that explanation in deference to my col- 
league from West Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia imposes a limitation and is en- 
tirely in accord with the provisions of 
the act that it is intended to amend. It 
is, therefore, germane. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is clear to 
all of my colleagues. It, in no way, lim- 
its the authorization of H. R. 5113 for 
military aid to Europe under the pro- 
visions of title 1. It does, however, 
place a definite limitation on the use of 
funds authorized for purely economic aid 
under the same title 1. 

I have before me an exact transcript 
of section 1 of the Narcotic Drugs Im- 
port and Export Act: 

That when used in this act— 

(a) The term “narcotic drug” means opi- 
um, coca leaves, cocaine, isonipecaine, Opi- 
ate, or any salt, derivative, or preparation 
of opium, coca leaves, cocaine, isonipecaine, 
or opiate; and the word “isonipecaine” as 
used herein shall mean any substance iden- 
tified chemically as 1-methyl-4-phenyl- 
piperidine-4-carboxylic acid ethyl ester, or 
any salt thereof, by whatever trade name 
designated; and the word “opiate” as used 
herein shall have the same meaning as de- 
fined in section 3228 (f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


You are aware of the shocking revela- 
tion of the extent of this growing men- 
ace of narcotics to our Nation—particu- 
larly to our youth—as these facts have 
been revealed in hearings of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee. 

You have read these reports in the 
newspapers; you have listened to, or ob- 
served, radio and television broadcasts 
of these committee hearings which prove 
conclusively the hook-up of this drug 
traffic with an international crime ring 
with its center of activities in Naples, 
Italy, where undercover agents of our 
FBI have definitely traced this illicit 
drug traffic to the activities of “Lucky” 
Luciano, deported former New York 
gangster, now living in Naples. 

I have before me a transcript of the 
testimony of Mr. Harney, Acting Chief 
of the Narcotics Bureau, before the Sen- 
ate investigating committee this past 
Wednesday, and I read from his testi- 
mony. The questions are being asked by 
the committee counsel; the answers are 
Mr. Harney’s: 

Would you give us an estimate of the 
amount of opium that is produced annually 
in the whole world? 

It’s about 2,909 tons. 
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Could you now give us an estimate of how 
much of this 2,000 tons is necessary for the 
medicinal requirements of the world? 

About 500 tons. 

In other words, a ratio of 4-to- 1. you would 
say? 

Right. 

The actual output of the world is four 
times that of the medicinal requirements of 
the world? 

Yes, sir. 

Would you now tell us what the principal 
sources of opium in the illicit traffic are? 

The principal sources of illicit traffic in 
the world are Turkey, Iran, Communist 
China, India, and Mexico. 

Have any of these countries actually taken 
steps to prevent production of opium? 

The production in Mexico is prohibited. 
That country has made superb efforts to 
destroy clandestine poppy cultivation by 
surveying the growing regions with airplanes 
and destroying the crops, using troops wher- 
ever necessary. The production of opium 
in China has always been prohibited and it 
is hoped that in a country where it con- 
stitutes a grave social danger, there will be 
no legalization of the traffic. 

Could other countries in addition to Mexico 
and China outlaw the production of opium? 
Or, have they taken any steps? 

Well, most of the opium used in the world 
for medical purposes comes from Turkey, 
Iran, and India. For the past 40 years or 
more these countries have enjoyed a rich 
opium trade but have shown no disposi- 
tion to cooperate to the extent of limiting 
their opium production to the medical needs 
of the world. Regardless of any world plan 
to limit production, it is the considered opin- 
ion of Commissioner Anslinger, United 
States representative on the U. N. Narcotic 
Commission, that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for these countries to compel the 
licensed farmers to deliver their total opium 
crop to the Government monopoly. 

To make this clearer, we've been discuss- 
ing the growing countries. Those countries 
that grow opium. I understand the conclu- 
sion of the Bureau of Narcotics to be that 
the growing of opium cannot be completely 
and effectively controlled. Is that correct? 

That’s right. Because there is a vast 
leakage in Turkey from the growing farmer 
to illicit sources, there is a vast leakage in 
Tran, which has a tremendous local opium- 
smoking problem. The situation in coun- 
tries of that type is such that leakage from 
a legitimate to illicit traffic cannot be 
prevented. 

Mr. Harney, these drugs that have been 
brought in from Italy lately, you consider 
that a temporary situation? 

Absolutely. The ones that some of the 
witnesses have indicated have come through 
the Luciano gang. 

You think that it’s a temporary thing, 
that it can be stopped? Is that correct? 

The Italian Government can control that, 
and undoubtedly will when the machinery 
is perfected. 

Is the Italian Government working now 
on controlling it? 

They are. 

Mr. Harney, do you agree with the testi- 
mony that has previously been given the 
committee that the situation in Italy can be 
traced to Luciano, or a substantial portion 
of it. I don’t, of course, undertake to say 
the percentage, just some portion of it. 

The indications are, and my judgment is, 
that that situation is attributable, in part 
at least, to Luciano, 


The question you must decide by your 
vote on this amendment is shall we con- 
tinue to use American tax dollars to 
build up the economy and living stand- 
ard of the Italian people through our 


economic aid, and, at the same time, per- 
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mit Italian citizens, whose activities are 
known to their Government, to debauch 
and degrade the American youth through 
the illicit importation of these drugs into 
the United States, There can be but one 
answer and that is the approval of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BAILEY) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After “United States” line 8, page 3, strike 
period and add: “and for any selected per- 
sons who are residing in or escapees from 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, or 
the Communist-dominated areas of Germany 
and Austria, either to form such persons 
into national elements of the military forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
or for other purposes, when it is similarly de- 
termined by the President that such assist- 
ance is important in the defense of the North 
Atlantic area and of the security of the 
United States.” 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, earlier this afternoon, the 
majority leader made the statement that 
we, and the free world, have to become 
strong, but that eventually the satellite 
countries would have to be liberated. I 
think, unless we arrive at that latter con- 
clusion, we have to look forward only to 
an interminable garrison state for the 
entire world. But in order to give some 
substance to the idea of eventual liber- 
ation of the satellite countries, we must 
begin to take some steps in that direc- 
tion, and not merely build up the mili- 
tary defenses of ourselves and of the 
Western World and create only a world 
military stalemate for many decades. 

The purpose of this measure, calling 
for appropriation of $7,000,000,000, is be- 
cause of the Soviet threat. That threat 
exists because of the enslavement of the 
satellite states. As long as Eastern Eu- 
rope is held by Moscow, this threat will 
continue, This measure, and other 
measures that we passed, will mean 
nothing more than an armaments race. 
So, we must begin to move in the direc- 
tion of eventual liberation of the eastern 
nations of Europe. The Achilles’ heel of 
Soviet power in Eastern Europe is the 
fact that that power does not have any 
‘real basis in the people. There are tens 
of thousands of individuals who would 
be capable of military service—there are 
tens of thousands of them in Western 
Europe who came from the eastern Eu- 
‘ropean nations. Think of the great po- 
tential for liberty in General Anders’ 
army. Apart from the 25,000 that may 
come into the American Army, there is 
no other way practicable, as yet, in 
‘which these people can be used. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield, 
| Mr. MORANO. Are they not now re- 
eruiting an army of aliens in Europe 
‘under a law passed by the Congress 
recently? 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. It is my 
understanding that they may be re- 
cruited into the American Army to the 
number of only 25,000. 

Mr. MORANO. Yes, that is what I 
have reference to. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. But, in 
addition to that, it is my idea that all 
such people, and there are many times 
that number, who presently are and in 
the future could be aavilable for the 
eventual liberation of Eastern Europe. 

Mr. MORANO. Do you mean that 
your amendment will provide another 
army of occupation in addition to the 
ones recruited into the American Army? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. It will 
permit those individuals to be formed 
into national units, 

Mr. MORANO. Behind the iron 
curtain? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. No. In 
front of the iron curtain; to be attached 
to the North Atlantic Treaty nations, 

Mr. MORANO. I think that is a good 
idea, and I will support the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. The other day I talked 
to a high military officer and he said 
this, that in the event of conflict between 
East and West Europe and Soviet Russia, 
in going back into Czechoslovakia, for 
example, if that became the situation, 
one battalion of Czechs and Slovaks 
would be worth an entire division of 
American, French or British forces, 
Anyone can see the psychological advan- 
tage of that situation. We should not 
wait, but we should begin to form such 
organizations now, These people should 
be utilized. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I would like to sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment, but I 
just cannot see it. This is a kind of 
foreign legion you would set up? 

Ba KERSTEN of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. RICHARDS. As the forces are 
now set up, will they be made up of 
national forces? Who is going to sup- 
port this group you are talking about? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I think 
that part of these funds could be used 
for the support of such individuals. 

Mr, RICHARDS. Do you mean Gen- 
eral Eisenhower? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I think 
they should be attached to the Amer- 
ican Army. The very provisions of this 
bill reads: “for the economic unifica- 
tion of Europe,” and for the eventual 
“political unification of Europe.” These 
people who are in Western Europe but 
whose origin is in Eastern Europe, 
should participate in the defense of 
Western Europe and eventual liberation 
of their homeland. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That could be done 
under existing law if General Eisen- 
hower thought it should be done, but, 
as a matter of fact, it never has been 
advisable to do that under any military 
man. The only Foreign Legion organi- 
zations that have ever been successful 
are colonial groups of the home army. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Is it not true that 
under your amendment these aliens who 
are in Germany, for example, could be 
integrated into a German army? 

-Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Cer- 


tainly. 

Mr. MORANO. And could be sup- 
ported by the funds authorized in this 
bill? ` 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Cer- 
tainly. In response to what the chair- 
man of the committee has said, I would 
like to say this: Just imagine the United 
States had been taken over by the Com- 
munists, and there were 100,000 young 
Americans available for military service 
outside the country. What a magnetic 
force that would be for the eventual lib- 
eration of this country. That same sit- 
uation exists in Poland, in Hungary, in 
Rumania, and in Bulgaria. Those in- 
dividuals could be utilized and have some 
kind of insignia, decided upon by NATO, 
and they would have a tremendous psy- 
chological effect for eventual liberation 
of their countries. Today they are just 
being kicked around Europe. They have 
no status. If they could look forward 
to the eventual liberation of this coun- 
try, then this entire measure has direc- 
tion and objective. Otherwise, it is 
nothing more than an armarment race, 
and a building up to a world stalemate 
of military power. 

My amendment contemplates the pos- 
sibility of aiding the underground or- 
ganizations that may now exist and may 
come into existence in the future. It 
could give such underground organiza- 
tions direction so that they would not 
be abortive. 

It gives a major part of the job of the 
liberation of Eastern Europe to the 
eastern Europeans themselves, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this very significant 
amendment. It seems to me that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has laid be- 
for us something of tremendous impor- 
tance. He called our attention to the 
utilization of a great many people, refu- 
gees from behind the iron curtain who 
really have something to fight for, the 
freedom of their homelands. 

Tf you will pardon a personal reference, 
in late 1949 I made a survey of the refu- 
gees in Western Germany, in all three of 
the western zones of the occupied areas. 
I visited personally numerous camps of 
the refugees. In company with Ameri- 
can Officials, civilian and military, in the 
occupied areas, I interviewed leaders of 
these national groups who had escaped 
from Soviet Russian tyranny. Repeat- 
edly we heard words of pleading from 
those people that we permit them some 
day to help fight for their own freedom. 

I say to you that this will be a step 
forward in the psychological war that we 
need to wage at the same time that we 
strengthen the sinews of war with tanks, 
guns, planes, that have been stressed in 
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the discussion of this bill. In our pursuit 
of strength to oppose communism, we 
have placed too much reliance upon the 
expenditures of money. The fight 
against communism will be won not sim- 
ply by the expenditure of money but by 
winning the hearts and minds of people 
behind the iron curtain. This is a good 
place to start—with the people behind 
the iron curtain, By this amendment, 
they will be encouraged to come over to 
our side, and fight with us. I really be- 
lieve that if we encouraged them sufi- 
ciently we could get thousands of them to 
desert and join the forces of freedom. 
The reliance that Joe Stalin is placing 
upon those satellite troops in Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Eastern 
Germany, would melt away. The very 
heart of his program would be cut to 
pieces if we pursue this psychological 
warfare vigorously. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Is it not true that in 
this last war-the free army of Poland 
acquitted themselves splendidly in their 
fight to gain back their homeland when 
they fought in Italy? 

a Mr. ARMSTRONG. That is exactly 
ght. 

Let me illustrate this matter. Recent- 
ly my wife and I went to Norfolk to at- 
tend the Confederate reunion. We met 
on that trip a very charming lady, the 
wife of the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Sremrsx1]. That 
lady, born of noble blood in Poland, said 
to us: “The people of our country have 
little to look forward to except a third 
world war, unless you give them the as- 
surance that some day they may help 
fight for their own freedom.” I heartily 
agree with that statement. I think we 
should be setting up a legion of freedom. 
Let us not call it a foreign legion. These 
refugees from Soviet domination are not 
foreigners; they belong there; we are the 
foreigners over there. So let us invite 
them to protect themselves and us. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Are not most of the 
refugees in the three zones of Germany, 
the British, French, and American, of 
German origin? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. No. I did not 
refer to the German ethnics; I referred 
to those who have escaped from behind 
the iron curtain. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was leading up to 
this question: The gentleman said we 
should work them over to our side; does 
the gentleman mean we shall induce 
them to leave their homelands and come 
into Germany for the purpose of joining 
a foreign legion? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Actually I will 
say to the gentleman that I think we 
should do that very thing. I believe we 
should offer this opportunity to them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Would not that ag- 
gravate the refugee problem in the west- 
ern zones of Germany? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Imean, of course, 


to encourage only military manpower 
that we could utilize. I remind the gen- 
tleman that every one of the able-bodied 
men could take the place of an Ameri- 
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can man now being drafted off the farms 
or from the industries of the United 
States. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield, having referred to 
my wife? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. My wife, whom the 
gentleman met at Norfolk, was born in 
Poland, was in the 1939 bombing, left 
at the time of the uprising in Warsaw. 
She advised a member of General Bor's 
staff, that Poland was being played as 
a@ sucker by Molotov and Stalin. I 
am sure there is another part of the story 
the gentleman would like to know. 

They will come over on our side, but 
let us make sure there is not any repe- 
tition of the Warsaw slaughter; if you 
want them to be with you, be sure you 
have the stuff to protect them with; do 
re do what Stalin and Molotov did in 
1944. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I thank him for his 
courteous remarks. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking a few questions of the 
sponsor of this amendment. This is a 
very intriguing and interesting amend- 
ment, but I was just wondering why the 
gentleman left out certain countries be- 
hind the iron curtain whose people love 
freedom as much as the countries that 
were named. I refer specifically to 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I certainly think 
they should be included. I thought they 
were included by the general term So- 
viet Russia.” If they are not, I think 
they should be. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. In other words, what 
you would be doing if you mentioned 
only the named countries it would be 
construed as excluding the countries not 
named. Certainly it would be a shock.to 
the people of those countries behind the 
iron curtain; they would feel that for 
some reason we singled them out as not 
worthy of our interest. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will permit, it does name 
every country in Eastern Europe and it 
also names Soviet Russia. Soviet Rus- 
sia should include Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia, and I think if necessary they 
should be added. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF, I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I am trying to get 
at this amendment. As I understand 
the amendment, it is permissive. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Yes. 
ae RICHARDS. It is not manda- 

? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. It is not 
mandatory. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Somehow or other 
I believe there is some good in this 
amendment and so far as Iam concerned 
I will accept it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
ask a question. I believe on page 4 there 
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is provision for people of this descrip- 
tion, Section 115 (e) of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
says that $30,000,000 of these funds may 
be expended for that purpose. Am I 
wrong? Is that not exactly the purpose 
of this amendment? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No. That section is 
in there at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man now occupying the chair and is to 
take care of the skilled manpower and 
the surplus population in the various 
countries and allow emigration out of 
those countries. These funds could be 
used for that particular type of emi- 
gration. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is my 
understanding it was for refugees and 
moving the population around. 

Mr. VORYS. If, however, some of 
these displaced persons and refugees 
should choose to go into such organized 
liberation forces as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has provided in his amend- 
ment, that would be a good thing and 
would lower the need for the $30,000,000; 
is that not true? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Absolutely. I have 
not prepared a substitute, and I am won- 
dering if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will ask unanimous consent to have his 
amendment changed to include these 
other countries behind the iron curtain. 
I know of the fine work he has done 
and the thought he has given to this 
entire field. I am sure he would be the 
last person who would want to hurt any 
other people. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I agree 
to that amendment to the amendment 
so as to include Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania, and other countries behind 
the iron curtain. 

Mr. VORYS. We still recognize—and 
I would like to be corrected if I am 
wrong—Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
and it might be well to refer to those 
countries by name. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Specifically. That is 
why I am asking the gentleman to so 
amend his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentleman ask 
unanimous consent to change it to read 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and any 
other place absorbed by the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. MORANO. I would like to ask the 
gentleman to include Poland. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Poland 
isin there. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in this amend- 
ment Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, and 
any other country behind the iron cur- 
tain. 

Mr. DONDERO. That includes China? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. That 
includes China. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
should put his amendment in the form 
he wants the Committee to vote on it. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as modified, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KERSTEN of Wis- 
consin: After “United States” line 8, page 3, 
trike the period and add: “and for any see 
ected persons who are residing in or escapees 
from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, or the Com- 
munist-dominated areas of Germany and 
Austria, and any other countries absorbed by 
the Soviet Union, either to form such persons 
into national elements of the military forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
or for other purposes, when it is similarly 
determined by the President that such as- 
sistance is important in the defense of the 
North Atlantic area and of the security of 
the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri: On page 3, lines 3 and 6, after the 
word “President”, in both instances, insert 
the following: “with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, some of the Members have thought 
that perhaps this lengthy debate has 
been unfortunate in possibly giving en- 
couragement to people in other sections 
of the world because it might show some 
disunity on our part. On the contrary, 
I think this is a most healthy thing that 
we can demonstrate to the world that 
we can debate and go into these matters 
and come up with a firm policy. It 
seems to me what has come out of this 
present debate is the fact that we have 
two enemies: One is Soviet Russia and 
the other is the threat of insolvency of 
our own Nation. On this side of the 
aisle we seem to feel that insolvency is 
the greatest enemy that we face, and I 
happen to agree with that particular po- 
sition. On the other side I suspect that 
they feel that the greatest enemy is 
Soviet Russia. I think most of us rec- 
ognize both those enemies, and that we 
must resolutely face not one alone of 
them, but both. 

I want to make this comment. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said this, and this has 
to do with our enemy, Soviet Russia: 

The material, spiritual, technical, and pro- 
fessional resources available to the free world 
are so overwhelming as compared to what 
the iron-curtain and satellite countries have, 
that it is almost ridiculous for us to be 
talking in terms of fright and hysteria which 
we often do. 


That is General Eisenhower’s state- 
ment of just a week ago, and I think we 
all ought to bear that in mind when we 
start running the Russian tanks through 
the well of the House in these debates. 

As far as insolvency is concerned, I 
only want to make this comment: We 
are all aware of inflation, and inflation 
is directly the result of our approaching 
insolvency, and I submit that that enemy 
is breathing right on our backs. 

As far as my amendment is concerned, 
it is a relatively simple one, although it 
may be controversial. The particular 
provision requires that the President, 
when he determines that he is going to 
give money to another country not un- 
der the Atlantic Pact, must have the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The 
reason for that is, in my opinion, this 
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is a constitutional requirement. If we 
are going to enter into agreements with 
another country we are, in effect, enter- 
ing into a treaty with that particular 
country. It is provided in the Consti- 
tution that the President can only make 
a treaty with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Page 24 of this bill sets out the provi- 
sion for eligibility to any country seek- 
ing our assistance, and vests this treaty- 
making power, that used to be and 
should be in the hands of the President 
and the Senate, in the hands of an ad- 
ministrator. Under the provisions of 
this bill it is the administrator who would 
be making the terms of the treaty with 
any country that has no treaty relations 
with us, such as the Atlantic treaty, 
whether it is Spain or Yugoslavia or any 
other country. It seems to me that we 
in this Congress must guard our consti- 
tutional duties and our responsibilities 
jealously. It is for that reason that I 
offer this amendment to provide that if 
the President decides to give money and 
enter into an agreement with a country 
he shall do it with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. This will further insure, 
as our constitutional forefathers sought 
to provide, that we shall have a little 
more open diplomacy openly arrived at. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fine 
spirit in which the gentleman offers this 
amendment, but I want to point out its 
possible application to the matter we 
discussed only a few minutes ago. 

Let us take the case of Spain. Let 
us take the situation where it was de- 
cided after the steps and negotiations 
that have been described to include 
Spain. Suppose there were in the other 
body a die-hard who was against having 
Spain receive aid in response to the 
military activity. Then you might have 
a filibuster which would prevent some- 
thing happening which all of us feel 
should happen. 

We are going to hear a little later 
about some of the problems that are ex- 
clusively those of the Chief Executive, 
the chief of state, and some which are 
not, but on this sort of thing, under the 
advice that he has, as provided later 
in the organizational sections of this bill, 
we should leave it as it is and certainly 
not drag in for this strictly executive 
and military function the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

It might be a wise thing to have the 
advice and consent of the Senate on the 
way a battle is to be fought, or some- 
thing like that, but the time element 
involved and the complications are such 
that, of course, we would not think of 
bringing in that cumbersome procedure 
for such a matter. 

I think this goes far beyond the sort 
of advice and consent that is contem- 
plated in our Constitution. I do not 
mean that it would be unconstitutional, 
but it is far beyond what our founding 
fathers had in mind when they wanted 
the Senate to have control over the 
appointment of ambassadors and over 
treaties. Therefore, I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I say 
that is exactly why our founding fathers 
did put that in the Constitution. If 
this country is going to enter into an 
agreement which is a treaty with an- 
other sovereign government, be it Spain, 
Yugoslavia, or any other country, our 
forefathers deemed it wise that the Ex- 
ecutive not alone be allowed to do that, 
but that he do it with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. I submit that 
when you go into a treaty like the At- 
lantic Treaty, that was confirmed by 
the Senate, and the terms under which 
those nations might receive United 
States funds are well defined, a similar 
treaty should apply if you are going to 
make it with Spain. 

Mr. VORYS. As far as treaties are 
concerned, of course the Constitution ap- 
plies and the advice and consent of the 
Senate will be necessary, but we are talk- 
ing here about an executive action. For 
instance, in case it is found impossible 
to get Spain in as a member of NATO, 
the treaty organization, the question 
would be whether we would want to bar 
the President from extending aid to 
Spain until he had secured the advice 
and consent of the Senate in such a 
matter. If he made a treaty, of course 
it would have to go to the Senate. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield to listen to some lan- 
guage from the bill? Here are the con- 
ditions under which a country that will 
receive aid, and that is not under NATO, 
must agree to: Iam reading from page 
24, beginning line 20 of the bill: 

Unless the recipient country has agreed 
to join in promoting and maintaining world 
peace and to take such action as mo: be mu- 


tually agreed upon to eliminate causes of in- 
ternational tension. 


I submit those are the broad terms of 
a treaty. 

Mr. VORYS. We have spent a great 
deal of time in former years on this 
floor debating as to what is a treaty and 
what is an executive agreement. All I 
can say is that if it is a treaty, of course 
you need the advice and consent of the 
Senate. If you have an executive mili- 
tary agreement you do not, and I do 
not think you should put in that require- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 45, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROWNSON: 


On page 3, line 8 after “United States”, 
strike out “In addition.” 

And on page 3, line 14 strike out “and to be 
consolidated with” and insert “the unobli- 
gated balance as of June 30, 1951 will be de- 
ducted from.” 

On page 3, line 23 after “as amended”, 
strike out the words “In addition.” 

On page 4, line 2 after “1952”, strike out 
“and to be considered with” and insert “the 
unobligated balance as of June 30, 1951 will 
bé deducted from.” 
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Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment makes a very simple 
change effecting economy at this partic- 
ular point in the bill—economy with the 
surgeon's scalpel rather than the hatch- 
et. Reading in the report of the com- 
mittee on page 61, I find the following 
statement: 

This bill requests $6,013,000,000 for mili- 
tary assistance. A sum of this magnitude 
was given the closest scrutiny and required 
most thorough explanations from the wit- 
nesses, particularly since there was under 
the 1951 military-aid program an estimated 
unobligated balance of $456,000,000. 


That is in the military end of this bill. 
That $456,000,000 is the amount of 
money which has been appropriated, 
and which has been available and which 
it was impossible to spend. Of course, 
we all know that there is a similar 
amount of money, in unobligated bal- 
ances which exists under the provisions 
of the economic-aid program. I bring 
these points up because there have been 
times in this debate when the gray area 
between those of us who may have some 
degree of disagreement, has been some- 
what neglected and when the propo- 
nents of the bill have stated rather defi- 
nitely that every cent of this money must 
be appropriated or the whole program is 
lost. On the other extreme, there are 
those who have advocated absolutely no 
aid and absolutely no military help. I 
plead with you to look in the area that 
lies somewhere between these two poles, 
Surely there is a place in between where 
we can find the point that is best for 
the national interest. 

MANY PEOPLE WHO DISREGARD OUR NATIONAL 
INTEREST HOLD DOLLARS TO BE UNIMPORTANT 

I believe it is only fair to note that we 
are not only spending dollars in this 
program. I tried to do a little quick 
long division, which I trust is correct, to 
illustrate the effect of this bill on the 
workers of our country. Figuring a 40- 
hour week at $2 an hour for 52 weeks a 
year, the $7,800,000,000 we are sending 
overseas in this bill represents 1,870,000 
man-years of work. That is exactly 
what we are exporting. We are export- 
ing the work of American labor which is 
taken from our workers in the form of 
taxation to be exported in this manner. 
In a sense, this often represents invol- 
untary servitude, or slavery, because 
there are many in my district who do 
not voluntarily contribute either their 
hours of work or their dollars to the de- 
gree required in this bill. 

In 1950 we took every fourth dollar 
earned by the American people in taxes 
for Federal, State, and local government. 
In 1951, it is every third dollar—what it 
will be tomorrow depends on the courage 
and the wisdom of this Congress. This 
matter is particularly in the public mind 
since the 57,600, 00, 00 tax increase 
passed by the House is more than swal- 
lowed up by this one bill alone. This bill 
will cost my State of Indiana about 
$20,800,000 and will cost my district over 
$3,400,000, as it stands. 

I think it is only fair to point out in 
the taxpayers defense that in the last 
644 years, from May 1, 1945, to June 20, 
1951, we have collected from our people— 
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- this is collected from our people in Fed- 


eral taxes, we have not only appropri- 
ated—but we have collected $260,400,- 
000,000. This sum is $12,000,000,000 
more than all of the taxes which were 
collected from 1789 through June 30, 
1945. In other words, in a little over 
6 years our President has collected 
$12,068,000,000 more than all of his 
predecessors, including the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, collected in 156 years. 

There is a happy medium in the na- 
tional interest. A mean between our 
obligation under our treaties and agree- 
ments with our allies abroad and our ob- 
ligation to our own people and our own 
cities and our economic strength. 

I was very interested to read a state- 
ment from Sir Hartley Shawcross, Chair- 
man of the British Board of Trade, who 
announced day before yesterday that 
Britain would not abandon trade with 
Eastern Europe. The president of the 
Board of Trade challenged the United 
States Congress to start making Amer- 
ican foreign policy in Washington and 
to cease letting it be made in London, 
That is one challenge from one British 
lord that I am happy to accept. 

I ask that in the consideration of this 
bill this committee consider, when it 
comes to the time for recommitting this 
bill, the possibility of easing this load 
on the American people as much as it 
can possibly be eased. I ask that this 
committee make it possible for many of 
us who feel that military aid, economic 
aid, and economy are all important to 
our national interest to vote for this bill 
by accepting a reasonable cut in the 
motion to recommit. 

I have spent 5 years in the military 
service. I have been overseas since the 
European aid program was in operation 
and never once have I seen a military 
operation or an ECA operation that could 
not have been cut 10 percent in funds 
with resulting improvement in the * 
ciency of the operation. 

Unfortunately, in this bill, we are TEN 
dealing in tanks and guns and planes. 
I wish we were, because I would feel 
more secure if the veil of military se- 
crecy could be lifted so we knew what 
we bought. We are dealing in adminis- 
tration, too. We are dealing in person- 
nel. We are dealing in red tape. I 
cannot believe that we cannot effect 
economies in these programs nor can I 
accept the committee figures as sacred, 
inspired, or inviolate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWN- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—NEAR EAST AND ÅFRICA 

Sec. 201. In order to further the purpose 
of this act by continuing to provide military 
assistance to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1952, not to 
exceed $415,000,000 for furnishing assistance 
to Greece and Turkey pursuant to the pro- 
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visions of the act of May 22, 1947, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1401-1410), and for furnishing 
assistance to Iran pursuant to the provisions 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604). In 
addition, unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, available for the fiscal 
year 1951, pursuant to the act of May 22, 
1947, as amended, and for assistance to Iran 
pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended, are hereby au- 
thorized to be continued available through 
June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated with 
the appropriation authorized by this section. 

Sec. 202. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that such action is essential for the 
purpose of this act, he may provide assist- 
ance, pursuant to the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, to any country of the Near East 
area (other than those covered by section 
201) and may utilize not to exceed 10 per- 
cent of the amount made available (exclud- 
ing balances of prior appropriations con- 
tinued available) pursuant to section 201 of 
this act: Provided, That any such assistance 
may be furnished only upon determination 
by the President that (1) the strategic loca- 
tion of the recipient country makes it of 
direct importance to the defense of the Near 
East area, (2) such assistance is of critical 
importance to the defense of the free nations, 
and (3) the immediately increased ability 
of the recipient country to defend itself is 
important to the preservation of the peace 
and security of the area and to the security 
of the United States. 

Src. 203. In order to further the purpose of 
this act in Africa and the Near East, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President, for the fiscal year 1952, not to 
exceed $175,000,000 for economie and tech- 
nical assistance in Africa and the Near East 
in areas other than those covered by section 
108 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1502). Funds 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
be available under the applicable provisions 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), and of the 
act for International Development (22 
U. S. C. 1557). 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY: Page 
6, line 12, strike out “$175,000,000" and insert 
140,000, 000.“ 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment cuts the $175,000,000 to 
$140,000,000. 

The purpose for the expenditure of 
part of this $175,000,000 according to the 
report of the committee is this: 

What is proposed in our assistance to this 
area is not a solution of the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, not an attempt to make over 
existing economies and institutions on our 
model, not an attempt to raise markedly the 
standard of living; but rather a series of 
projects, planned and executed by skilled 
technicians and administrators, designed to 
demonstrate, by action, possibilities for still 
broader development to be conducted by the 
countries themselves, 


I cannot believe that we are going to 
spend this money merely to set an ex- 
ample to these countries, some of which 
are ruled by an oligarchy, which they 
might follow in the future themselves. 
I believe in military assistance to this 
area and that it is a good thing, but I 
do not think that we can afford in this 
country to raise the standard of living 
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of all the people all over the globe who 
might be subject to the lure of commu- 
nism because of a low standard of living. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think the 
gentleman fully understands the situa- 
tion. From this $175,000,000 is to be 
deducted the $100,000,000 which is cov- 
ered by section 204 and section 205, 
which follow. 

The program is a seventy-five-million- 
odd-dollars program for that area and 


includes, I might tell the gentleman, 


$24,000,000 for Iran which has had a 


long-standing problem with which the 


gentleman is familiar, I am sure. We 
find, therefore, that there will be about 
$50,000,000 left to be distributed amongst 
all the nations in that area. I think 
that throws a little different light on 
the picture. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that 
not more than $100,000,000 of this 
money is to be given under sections 204 
and 205. I support this expenditure for 
this purpose—for the settlement of 
refugees in Israel. But I believe that 
the remainder of the program is not 
well planned. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that it leaves a very 
modest amount for this program. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I say it is impossible 
for us to think of raising the standard of 
living of all the low-standard countries 
of the world. I believe the funds pro- 
vided in section 203 can well be cut by 
the amount in my amendment. The 
cuts can be applied proportionately to 
the programs affected. 

Therefore, I ask that the House accept 
the cut from $175,000,000 to $140,000,000. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as pointed out, the 
$75,000,000 is the total sum that is left 
over for these technical assistance pro- 
grams, and not $175,000,000. It includes 
a proposed $24,000,000 to Iran. We all 
know the strategic importance of Iran to 
the world today. That leaves approxi- 
mately $51,000,000 for the remaining 
countries of the Middle East. Strategi- 
cally the Middle East is the land bridge 
between Europe and Africa, and these 
programs will show the way in one of the 
most backward areas of the world. If 
we believe in technical assistance, in the 
point 4 program, the least we can do is to 
implement it so as to raise the living 
standards of the people in that area of 
the world. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 85. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RICHARDS 
and Mr. KENNEDY, 
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The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were —ayes 
101, noes 141. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 204. Not to exceed $50,000,000 of the 
funds authorized under section 203 hereof 
may be contributed to the United Nations 
during the fiscal year 1952, for the purposes, 
and under the provisions, of the United Na- 
tions Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950 (22 
U. S. C. 1556) : Provided, That, whenever the 
President shall determine that it would more 
effectively contribute to the purposes of the 
said United Nations Palestine Refugee Aid 
Act of 1950, he may allocate any part of 
such funds to any agency of the United 
States Government to be utilized in further- 
ance of the purposes of said act: Provided 
further, That no amount may be so allo- 
cated unless it will be credited by the United 
Nations as part of the United States con- 
tribution to the United Nations Palestine 
Refugee Agency. 

Sec. 205. In order to assist in the relief 
of refugees coming into Israel, not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000 of the funds authorized 
under section 203 hereof may be utilized dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1952, under such terms 
and conditions as the President may pre- 
scribe, for specific refugee relief and reset- 
tlement projects in Israel. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cooney: On 
page 7, line 9, strike out all of section 205, 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
senting this amendment, I assure you 
that I am not blinded by any fond par- 
tiality nor am I prompted by sinister 
impulses. No narrow prejudice clouds 
my clear vision or fetters my reason. I 
know something about the great prob- . 
lems here involved and the far-reaching 
ramifications of the decisions which we 
are here about to make. I have con- 
sidered the matter diligently. I have 
weighed the facts and circumstances 
impartially and I am led irresistibly to 
the conclusion and to the honest belief 
that our policy in Palestine has not been 
in the interests of peace. In support of 
my conclusions I need only read to you a 
brief statement from the committee re- 
port: 

The relationships of the United Nations, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom 
with the Arab states have been adversely 
affected by the Palestine conflict. There 
still remains the opportunity, however, to 
find a basis for understanding and sound 
future relationships with these countries, 
once they are convinced that it is our inten- 
tion to deal impartially with them. 


It is not so much the “Palestine con- 
flict” which has so adversely affected our 
relationships with the Arab States, but it 
is our policy and our attitude and our 
conduct which has resulted in a loss of 
prestige and friendship among and with 
the people of the Arab world. We not 
only recognized the State of Israel, and 
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I certainly had no objection to such rec- 
ognition, but through the Export-Import 
Bank, a loan of $100,000,000 of Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money was made to the 
new State of Israel. We did not make a 
similar loan to either or to all of the 
Arab states. Certainly, a part of the 
$100,000,000 loan has been used by the 
people of Israel in the prosecution of 
their immigration program, and in their 
resettlement program, and certainly a 
part of it has been used in the housing 
and building program. Neither you nor 
I were in any way consulted, and none of 
us had an opportunity to pass upon or 
decide whether or not the loan should be 
made. That, of course, is water over 
the mil’. Whether the granting of the 
loan was wise or not is not of great.con- 
cern to us at the moment, but whether 
we make this $50,000,000 grant is a mat- 
ter of immediate and vital concern to all 
of us. 

I know at least a little about the sad 
situation in Israel. In the outset I 
want to commend and to congratulate 
the Jewish people upon their magnifi- 
cent achievements in that far distant 
land of Israel. My first visit to Tel-Aviv 
and to Palestine was in the spring of 
1947; in fact, I was in Bethlehem on 
Easter Sunday morning. The city of 
Tel Aviv is a beautiful monument to the 
ingenuity, to the industry, and to the 
thrift and great determination of the 
‘Jewish people. While I commend all of 
the achievements of the Jewish people, 
I cannot condone any of their acts of 
aggression, nor am I willing to become 
a party to any expansion of territory 
which is to result from violence and 
bloodshed. I have observed conditions, 
and I know whereof I speak. 

I have seen many horrible sights in 
my life; I visted Naudhausen within a 
week after VE-day, and I saw Dachau. 
I saw the crematories and the dead and 
dying people who had served as Hitler's 
slaves, and I thought all of that was a 
horrible sight. But when they were once 
liberated, even though they were dying 
of starvation, liberation brought to them 
hope and faith and courage. Last Octo- 
ber I visited a concentration camp on the 
sand dunes by the hills of Jericho, and 
I know that I saw there the most awful 
sight my eyes have ever seen. There on 
the burning sands of the desert were 
60,000 human beings, helpless and hope- 
less. They had been driven from their 
farms, their shops and their homes, out 
on the desert to die. At Gaza there were 
over 200,000 poor and helpless souls in 
a similar situation. They were suffer- 
ing from just about every disease known 
to the human race. They were receiv- 
ing only slight medical care and atten- 
tion. They had no homes, no farms, and 
no workshops—they had nothing to do 
but to nurse their woes in hopeless de- 
spair. For them there was no tomorrow, 
with sparkling waters and green pas- 
tures. They went to bed at night know- 
ing that tomorrow would only add to 
their sorrows. 

But for the generosity of this great 
country, all of those homeless and help- 
less refugees would have died and would 
have been buried beneath the blistering 
sands of the desert. This is only part 
of the story, There are 875,000 Arab 
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refugees, and thousands of them in other 
parts of Palestine who do not even have 
shelter, but are forced to live in caves 
in the ground like rats and wild animals, 
and with only meager sustenance. The 
committee’s report indicates that we 
should not be partial, and the implica- 
tion is that the program here provided 
is impartial, but what are the facts? 
Certainly, we have provided generously 
financial aid and assistance to the State 
of Israel, and some relief, of course, is 
provided for Arab refugees, but the pro- 
gram here contemplated for the resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation of refugees cer- 
tainly is not equal or impartial. 

The program contemplated is one of 
great magnitude. This is only the be- 
ginning. A large number of Arabs are 
to be resettled in the Sinai Peninsula. 
The plan is to make that part of the 
world blossom and bloom again as it 
did in ancient times, but with the use 
of American money. Only the small sum 
of $200 will be allowed for the resettle- 
ment of each Arab, whereas, for the re- 
settlement and rehabilitation of each 
Jewish refugee, $2,800 will be needed. 
This amounts to fourteen thousand 
American dollars for each Jewish family 
of five. In this connection, let me re- 
mind you of the fact that until August 
14, this Congress had only authorized 
operating loans to American farm ten- 
ant families for rehabilitation a maxi- 
mum loan—not a grant—of only $3,590 
per family, and here you are asked to ap- 
prove a program which contemplates the 
expenditure of $14,000 per Jewish family 
in that far-away place of Palestine. Per- 
haps you wonder about the accuracy of 
these figures. The figures are amazing, 
but frankly, I am afraid they are ac- 
curate. 

Yesterday I had in my office for a 
conference the following persons from 
the State Department: Mr. John D. 
Tomlinson, expert on Palestine refu- 
gees; Mr. George Warren, adviser on 
refugees and displaced persons; Mr. 
William L, Sands, Division of Near East- 
ern Affairs on Refugees; Mr. Lawrence 
Dawson, United Nations Affairs Bureau, 
Division of Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons; Mr, L. I. Highby, agricultural 
products staff in State Department; Mr. 
C. M. Purves, Department of Agriculture, 
OFAR; and Mr. J. R. Fluker, State De- 
partment, Office of South Asian Affairs. 

At this conference I obtained current 
and, I assume, accurate information as 
to the matters here involved. With me 
at the time were my colleagues, Con- 
gressmen WILLIAM ROBERT Poace, of 
Texas; CLIFFORD Hope, of Kansas; and 
Henry TALLE, of Iowa, and each of them 
participated in the discussion. If my 
information is inaccurate, then I chal- 
lenge any member of the committee to 
give us accurate information. I chal- 
lenge all the members of the committee 
to give this House one scintilla of evi- 
dence which contradicts the statements 
which I have made concerning the costs 
involved in resettling and rehabilitating 
Jewish refugees. Frankly, I must con- 
fess that I was shocked and amazed 
when I was told that it would cost 2,800 
American dollars per person to resettle 


and rehabilitate Jewish refugees. Lou 
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might be interested in knowing some- 
thing about the number of Jews that 
have been going to Jerusalem. 

In April, according to this report, more 
than 30,000 Jews went to Israel. Cer- 
tainly, some of them were refugees. On 
the other hand, I know that some of 
them went to Israel from all parts of 
the earth merely because they wanted 
to go to the promised land. Certainly 
all of them were not refugees; certainly 
all of them were not persecuted; and 
certainly all of them were not well ad- 
vised about conditions in Israel. The 
open immigration policy was and is to 
the effect—come one, come all from all 
parts of the earth. We will welcome you 
in Israel. I know that all of them are 
not persecutees or refugees. I saw them 
boarding the planes in Bagdad, 150 
packed into one plane which was built 
to take only 50 passengers—they were 
packed in those planes with nothing but 
knapsacks on their backs and they were 
landed at Tel-Aviv Airport only to be- 
come charges upon the charity of the 
people of this country and upon the 
charity of the people of other parts of 
the world who believe in this movement 
of the Jewish people. 

Israel does not have an agricultural 
back country sufficient to support the 
people who are already there. The State 
of Israel does not have means or money 
to support its people. So why should we 
encourage the policy of come one, come 
all from all parts of the world? 

This great committee of ours appar- 
ently realizes that we have lost friends— 
world without end—in the Arab states, 
and here is an effort to regain some of 
our lost friendships and some of our lost 
prestige, but the committee emphasizes 
the fact that we must deal impartially 
in this sad situation. We are dealing 
impartially when we provide $2,800 to 
rehabilitate a Jewish refugee and only 
$200 to rehabilitate those poor, dis- 
tressed, and discouraged people over 
yonder in Jordan and on the deserts by 
Jericho? 

Mr. Chairman, some of the best 
friends I have in this world are Jews, 
and I have discussed with them the sit- 
uation which today exists in Palestine. 
When I visited Palestine I visited with 
and was cordially received by the Jews. 
I was also cordially received, and I vis- 
ited with the Arabs in Old Jerusalem, 
and I had an opportunity to see both 
sides of the picture. It is a deplorable 
situation. In discussing this matter I 
want to make it perfectly plain and crys- 
tal clear that I do not now have, and 
never have had, the slightest prejudice 
in my heart against any race on this 
earth. I have nothing but compassion 
and sympathy for both Jewish and Arab 
refugees, but I do believe, however, that 
we are dealing with a dangerous situa- 
tion. To give to the Jews of Israel this 
$50,000,000 might even prove to be dis- 
astrous to them, since certainly they will 
be encouraged to carry on their program 
of open and unrestricted immigration. 
The desert sands of Palestine can, of 
course, be made into green pastures and 
fertile fields, but this cannot be accom- 
plished by the mere waving of a wand, 
nor can it be achieved in a very brief 
space of time. ; 
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While my heart goes out to the dis- 
placed persons, to the political perse- 
cutees, and to the refugees of this world, 
and while I am perfectly willing to be 
generous and charitable, I cannot get 
the consent of my conscience to believe 
sincerely that the program of the people 
of Israel is either right or proper under 
all of the circumstances existing. Why 
cannot these people live in peace, one 
with the other? Why cannot they settle 
their differences and disputes? Why 
cannot they be tolerant one with the 
other, as the people of peace want them 
to be? 

I wish that every Member of this 
House could witness the things I have 
seen, and then I am sure that no one of 
you could question my sincerity. If my 
information is inaccurate, if my ob- 
servations are not compatible with the 
facts, then I am regretful; but be it said 
to my credit, I have not permitted politi- 
cal considerations to come into my de- 
liberations nor to influence my decisions, 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. These 800,000 or what- 
ever they are, who cannot get back to 
Palestine, are referred to as Arab refu- 
gees. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. VORYS. The testimony was that 
10,000 of them are Christians. 

Mr. COOLEY. They are Arabs. They 
are Arabs, but they are Christians. The 
point Iam making is this. This is a stu- 
pendous program. Are we going to let 
the world know that they can bring Jew- 
ish refugees into Palestine, world with- 
out end and without limitations and 
without number; and that we are going 
to pay for their rehabilitation at the rate 
of $2,800 per person? It will take the net 
income, or more than the net income 
of the average farm family of this coun- 
try, to resettle and rehabilitate the fam- 
ilies of Jewish refugees that go into Pal- 
estine. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman presents a 
challenge to the sense of fairness, and 
the integrity of honest men. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 
I am in dead earnest about this. I saw 
this thing first hand. I know we have 
a burden now that is hanging on us 
heavily, and the question is if we give 
this $50,000,000 to Israel, what is it going 
to be used for? Do you know that they 
have the most ambitious building pro- 
gram in the city of New Jerusalem that 
you can possibly imagine? They are 
building capitol buildings, and other 
buildings there which would do credit to 
any of the main streets of Washington, 
New York, Boston, or Baltimore. They 
are going to move the capitol from Tel- 
Aviv to New Jerusalem. How can they 
spend $2,800 to rehabilitate these Jewish 
refugees except by putting them up in 
high class apartment houses such as they 
are now building? They are bringing 
in the Yemenites. They are bringing 
them in for heavy labor. They are 
bringing people in from all parts of the 
world. I tell you now, when you cast 
this vote for $50,000,000 for Israel, you 
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are going to lose 50,009,000 friends in the 
world. I doubt if we can ever regain our 
prestige and popularity in that part of 
the world. . If you do not believe it, just 
communicate with some of them. 

Another thing I would like to ask the 
committee to answer on their own time 
is to tell us what you know about the 
military plans and the military machine 
that is being built in Israel today. I un- 
derstand that it is a secret, and that it 
is confidential information, and it is not 
made available to us. I venture the 
assertion if you put this $50,000,000 into 
Israel blood will flow in the Holy Land 
within 90 days of the time they receive 
the money. If you are going to bring 
about a conflict, we ought to stop, look, 
and listen, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee says, before we allow the Jews of 
Israel to strengthen their armed forces 
to the point that they can drive hun- 
dreds of thousands of other poor Arabs 
on the deserts to die and into the lap 
of our own charity. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HERTER. Will the gentleman be 
kind enough to give us the authority for 
the $2,800 figure which he cited. 

Mr. COOLEY. I had a conference in 
my office yesterday with people from the 
Department of State who are experts on 
the Jewish refugee situation, and on the 
situation generally with regard to the 
refugees and with regard to the food 
problem which exists in that part of the 
world, and we received those figures 
actually from the mouths of representa- 
tives of the Department of State. 

Mr. HERTEN. I think if you check 
on those figures you will find that they 
are not generally applicable in any way 
whatsoever, but they do have to do with 
the aid given reclamation projects, in 
which a certain few individuals were 


being aided and somebody tried to make- 
them applicable to the entire refugee 


problem. 

Then, will the gentleman kindly ad- 
vise how there have been resettled in 
the last 3 years in that country over 
800,000 immigrants on that basis? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will asl: the gentle- 
man, Did the State Department, with 
all of its experts, recommend this ac- 
tion? No. 

Since the State Department definitely 
did not recommend this gift of $50,000,- 
000 to Israel, and since apparently no 
other agency in the executive branch of 
the Government recommended it, nat- 
urally we should wonder why it was 
included in this bill. For your informa- 
tion, I would like to read a little more 
from the report: 

THE ARAB REFUGEES (SEC. 204) 

Some 875,000 Arab refugees from Palestine 
remain in a precarious condition. These 
unsettled people constitute the main source 
of unrest in the area and the principal ob- 
stacle to peace between Israel and the Arab 
states. Failure to provide for them woul 
result in most serious consequences. : 


looking toward a resettlement of many of 


them. About 60 percent have a rural back- ` 


ground; it may therefore be estimated that 
about 500,000 will have to be resettled on the 
land. That solution is dependent, however, 


on a number of factors, among which are 
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the availability of land and water and the 
willingness of neighboring countries to pro- 
vide a hospitable place of settlement. Pend- 
ing a final determination of these problems, 
there appears no alternative to measures for 
relief financed in large part by the interna- 
tional community. 

Last year the United States contributed 
$27,450,000 to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. The 
committee heard testimony from those repre- 
sentatives of the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Catholic Near East Wel- 
fare Association, which have been working 
among these people. There is no question in 
the minds of the members that the relief 
programs already undertaken must be con- 
tinued. But relief is a stopgap measure. 
Only a portion of this sum is planned for that 
purpose. The balance is programed for the 
establishment of permanent settlements for 
the refugees. For that reason the committee 
recommends $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1952. 


IMMIGRATION INTO ISRAEL (SEC, 205) 


The establishment of the State of Israel 
bas resulted in an influx of more than 600,- 
000 Jewish refugees. 

According to information placed before 
the committee, there were 101,622 immi- 
grants between May 14 and December 31, 
1948: in 1949 there were 243,538; in 1950, 
169,831; in the first 4 months of 1951 there 
were 79,719; in April 1951, alone, 30,202 refu- 

came into the country. These immi- 
grants included most of the remaining Jew- 
ish displaced persons in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. Large numbers came from east- 
ern Europe. According to the testimony, 
most of what was left of the Jewish commu- 
nities in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yemen, Iraq, 
and Cyrenaica have now immigrated to Is- 
rael. As of May 1, 1951, the committee was 
told, 273,855 or almost half, had come from 
Yemen, Iraq, and other countries in the Near 
East and North Africa. 

Section 205 of the bill, to meet this prob- 
lem, authorizes the utilization for the re- 
lief and resettlement of refugees coming into 
Israel of not to exceed $50,000,000 of the 
$175,000,000 authorized for economic and 
technical assistance in Africa and the Near 
East. The President is to prescribe the terms 
and conditions governing the furnishing of 
aid for specific refugee relief and resettle- 
ment projects in Israel. This amount should 
materially assist in meeting the serious refu- 
gee problem confronted by the new state. 


I believe that the Members of this 
House know that I have supported every 
foreign-aid program. I am certain that 
most of the Members of this House know 
that I was a member of a special commit- 
tee appointed by the Speaker of the 
Eightieth Congress, our beloved col- 
league, the distinguished Republican, 
JOE MarTIn, and that that committee 
studied the economic problems of the 
countries which received aid from the 
Marshall plan, I was for the Marshall 
plan, the British loan, the loan to Turkey 
and Greece—yes, and I was in favor of 
the point 4 program, and just about every 
foreign aid and assistance program 
which has been proposed, and I would 
be in favor of giving $50,000,000 to Israel 
if I thought it was in the interests of 
peace. Let us face this situation objec- 
tively and realistically, and in viewing it 


let us be free from political persuasion. 
The United Nations has initiated steps ` 


The Jews in Israel are moving too fast. 
While we may wish them well, let us be 
reasonable and prevail upon them to be 
tolerant, and let us let them know that 
we cannot, either in the name of human- 
ity or in the cause of defense, underwrite 
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the ambitious program upon which they 
have embarked. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that this amendment will be adopted, 
but even i? it is not adopted, I am con- 
strained to vote for this bill on final pass- 
age. The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Section 205 in the bill was my amend- 
ment offered in committee and adopted 
by a substantial majority. I accept full 
responsibility for it. There are fairly 
simple reasons why I believe we should 
authorize this sum for aid to refugees 
coming into Israel. But, I think the 
United States is as responsible as any 
country in the United Nations for the 
partition of Palestine. Whatever the 
reasons that motivated our Government, 
it took the lead, and it strongly pressured 
others to vote for the partition. That 
led to some 800,000 Arab refugees from 
Israel, Some say they left voluntarily. 
Some say they were driven out. Some 
say they left to escape the fighting which 
took place. In any case, there are more 
than 800,000 Arab refugees. 

Our committee last year sponsored a 
bill for $27,500,000 to help the United 
Nations to take care of these ‘rab refu- 
gees. Much of the aid has been adminis- 
tered by American church and charitable 
organizations, such as the American 
Friends Service Committee and the Cath- 
olic Welfare Counsel. There is $50,000,- 
000 in this bill to continue that work. I 
hope we can make greater headway in 
getting them resettled and restored to 
normal life. Then the Arabs began to 
demonstrate they had pressures which 
they could exert. One was oil, which 
they are using as their weapon against 
the west in Iran. Another was closure 
of the Suez Canal to ships to Israel ports, 
No oil can come through from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the refineries along the 
Mediterranean shores of Palestine. 

A third measure was pressure on Jews 
living in Arab countries, where there 
have been large Jewish populations for 
centuries. As a result some 50,000 Jews 
fled from Yemen to Aden and then were 
transported to Israel by air. Not a single 
Jew remains in Yemen where they had 
lived for tens of centuries. In Iraq, there 
have been Jews since the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. After the captivity in Baby- 
lon, most of the ancient Hebrews went 
back to Palestine, but a good many 
stayed, and they have been there ever 
sincc. In the spring of last year the Iraq 
Government gave the Jews 12 months in 
which to leave. It was later extended by 
60 days and more than 100,000 have fled 
to Palestine. 

The same sort of emigration has taken 
place from Egypt, and Arab countries of 
North Africa. It has now started in Iran 
and it is expected 60,000 will try to get to 
Israel within a year, some of them having 
fled to Iran from Iraq. More than 600,- 
000 refugees have come to Israel in the 
last 3 years, almost half from the 
Arab countries and the rest from the 
ghettos and DP camps of Europe. 

This bill as proposed by the adminis- 
tration provided $50,000,000 for assist- 
ance to the 800,000 Arab refugees from 
Palestine. What about the Jewish refu- 


gees from the Arab countries? If we + 
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are to prove ourselves impartial, as the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cool xv wants us to be—and I suggested 
some of the language in the report to 
which he referred—it seemed to me a 
reasonable contribution by us would be 
$50,000,000 for the Jewish refugees to 
roughly balance that for the Arab refu- 
gees. 

There was already in the bill $23,500,- 
000 for economic aid to Israel. There 
was $23,500,000 for economic aid to the 
six or seven Arab countries. The bill in 
its present form provides $50,000,000 for 
the 800,000 Arab refugees; and $50,000,- 
000 for specific refugee relief and reset- 
tlement projects in Israel, to help take 
care of the more than 600,000 who have 
already come to Israel and those who are 
coming at a rate as high as 30,000 a 
month. I believe we should keep the bill 
as it is. 

Where are these people going to go 
if not to Palestine? I commend the 
young Republic of Israel for sticking to 
its declared principles of maintaining a 
haven for refugees no matter how great 
the burden. Its population was doubled 
in the first 3 years of its life. It is 
now about 1,200,000, and it probably will 
have 50 percent more added by 1954. 
Most of its founders had themselves been 
the victims of persecution, and they are 
so committed to providing asylum for 
refugees who understandably seek to es- 
cape the memories of murder and tor- 
ture in Europe or persecution elsewhere, 
that despite the obvious difficulties and 
problems involved in trying to absorb 
such rapid increases from the outside, 
they are faithfully adhering to their 
open immigration policy. That means 
taking thousands of refugees who have 
TB; thousands who are aged; it lets 
in the halt, the maimed, and the blind, 
These people are not an economic asset; 
they are an economic liability to the 
country; they increase its burdens and 
cannot contribute much, if anything to 
its production, but they are being taken 
in. I commend the republic for it and 
believe we should help these refugees as 
we are helping the Arabs. 

But, in my judgment the major rea- 
son why we should provide this author- 
ization in this bill is not humanitarian- 
ism; it is concern for keeping peace in 
this region. The most explosive area 
in the world right now is the Near East. 
This is the spot where the Russians have 
the best chance to do the most damage to 
the security of the United States of any 
of the four regions, Latin American, Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and the Far East, 
with which the bill deals. If we are not 
impartial, if we do not help both Israel 
and the Arabs with their economic prob- 
lems and their refugee problems with 
sound, rational plans, we are indeed 
playing with fire. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr, COOLEY. How can the gentle- 
man say we are being impartial? The 
gentleman knows there were 875,000 Arab 


: refugees and you are allowing $50,000,- 


000 for that situation. There were 600,- 
000 Jewish refugees and you are allow- 
50 plus 23.5 for Israel. 

Mr. JUDD. No. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Yes, How can you say 
that is fair when the Israelis are getting 
$73,500,000? 

Mr. JUDD. The $23,500,000 and the 
$50,000,000 are for different problems 
and different purposes. We are talking 
about the refugee problem, and the bill 
provides $50,000,000 for each group of 
refugees; the Jewish group will be the. 
larger within about a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota may proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. I did not seek this extra 
time, but I am glad to have it to try to 
explain the point so we can know what 
we are doing. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will just say this: It 
is all right for the people of Palestine to 
want to have open immigration; but I 
say that they ought to slow it down; they 
ought not to step it up to 30,000 a month 
at our expense and expect us to bear the 
burden. 

Mr. JUDD. They were taking up to 
30,000 a month last spring because those 
were people coming largely from Iraq 
before the deadline there. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JUDD. Certainly I yield. 

Mr, COOLEY. I stood in Iraq and 
Iran and I asked our own Embassy peo- 
ple there if these people were being 
forced out and driven out and carried 
out. I found they were not under the 
slightest pressure; they were going out 
of their own accord. There were Jews 
there to see Jews off on the planes; there 
was a regular holiday atmosphere. 

Mr. JUDD. There was a fixed date by 
which time they had to be out of the 
country if they were leaving. You will 
find that in the early stages the refugees 
were largely Jews from Europe. Some 
wanted to go to Palestine to help build 
up Zion. Others were just seeking to 
escape Europe. But the great bulk of 
the refugees in recent months has been 
from the Arab countries. Almost all of 
the Jewish refugees and DP’s in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy have been re- 
moved already. There are still Jewish 
communities, particularly in Rumania, 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia, whose 
members are seeking to go to Palestine; 
and, actually, from the standpoint of 
money involved, helping with refugees 
in Israel rather than providing for them 
in DP camps, will cost less than we have 
been putting into the refugee problem 
through the IRO, something like $70,- 
000,000 a year. That will not be needed 
after this year, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man know that even in the DP camps 
of Europe, in Germany and other places 
that the Jewish refugees in those camps 
even if they are given an opportunity to 
come to this great country of ours still 
prefer to go to Palestine? 
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Mr. JUDD. I know that some have 
felt that way; but there were may others 
who have not felt that way. As I recall 
more than 50,000 came to the United 
States. I wonder if our Government 
would have accepted more. 

Mr. COOLEY. And they were people 
with no agricultural or cultural back- 
ground, yet they went to build up the 
population of the cities of Israel. 

Mr. JUDD. There is one considera- 
tion the gentleman tends to overlook, I 
believe. We recognize frankly that this 
is primarily a power politics bill because 
we live in a power politics world. The 
Arab countries are not yet well organ- 
ized or united; and they do not have 
efficient military establishments. We 
know that the young country, Israel, 
does have a tough and efficient army. It 
has demonstrated its military capacity 
in ways that I regret, but it has never- 
theless proved its ability to fight; and 
it has the only trained army there is in 
the whole Middle East except Turkey's. 
And look at the military as well as eco- 
nomic aid we have given to Turkey. 
What are you going to rely on, I ask the 
gentleman, to try to stop the forces of 
disintegration and ruin which are oper- 
ating or threatening in that part of the 
world? I do not think that this ought to 
be the major reason for this grant for 
refugees, but it is a reason. 

In my book the most urgent reason for 
this assistance is to try to quiet this area. 
There is more dynamite lying around 
loose there waiting to be touched off and 
blow the whole place to smithereens, 
than anywhere I know. Let unrest in- 
crease, passions build up, fighting break 
out due to troubles within or between 
states, and the Soviets will have the 
Middle East, strategic crossroads of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, containing half the 
known reserves of oil in the world. They 
will be able to split East from West and 
seize the bridge across to Africa on 
which we are dependent for so much of 
our atomic as well as other strategic ma- 
terials. Then indeed we will be in 
trouble. In my judgment, Mr. Chair- 
man, the best and most useful thing we 
can do here is to keep this bill with a 
balance of both equal economic aid, and 
equal refugee aid to the two sides in 
order to help quiet the area down at a 
time when otherwise it is likely to ex- 
plode. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. If you cannot even let 
an airplane go from the Jewish territory 
to the Arab territory, how could you ex- 
pect to utilize the strategic army of 
Palestine to resist communism beyond 
the Iranian border? You could not drive 
them across, you could not get them 
across the Arab territory to fight an inch. 

Mr. JUDD. No one visualizes the Pal- 
estine army fighting to defend Iran. But 
if there is peace in the area and then 
there should be a threat coming down 
from the north, I think there would be 
a greater effort on the part of the Arabs 
to resist it than exists today. We are 
having trouble in Iran over oil and na- 
tional prestige. Although the Iranian 
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Government insists on the nationaliza- 
tion of the big oil companies, the Iran- 
ians, outside of the Communists, are not 
primarily as basically anti-American or 
anti-English or pro-Russian, Quite the 
contrary. They know that for centuries 
their historic enemy has been not Eng- 
land or America but the Russian Bear to 
the north. If we can get the quiet ten- 
sion relaxed within the area, we can ex- 
pect that the Iranian and Arab strength 
as well as Israel's will not be aimed so 
much at each other as they are today; 
they will be aimed where they ought to 
be, against that one enemy which would 
overthrow them all if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PICKETT. With all this fine 
army we have in Israel, whose side are 
they going to fight on? If the gentle- 
man says ours, how does he know? 

Mr. JUDD. They will fight on the side 
of their freedom, not on the side of los- 
ing their newly won freedom to Russia; 
and as I said this afternoon, that is what 
serves our interests too. The key thing 
from the standpoint of our security is not 
that they be pledged to fight for us, but 
that they remain free. 

So, because our Government helped 
produce both refugee problems in the 
Near East and the human need is great, 
because the cost is no greater than it 
would be to provide for the same refugees 
in Europe if Israel had not taken them, 
because it is of vital importance to the 
peace of the world and our own security 
to help both sides impartially in this ex- 
plosive area and get it quieted down in 
order to concentrate on the real enemy 
of all free peoples, I urge that the 
amendment to strike out the section be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina will be de- 
feated. This particular matter has been 
very carefully gone into by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

I know something of the history of it 
and I know that the provisions of the 
bill, with equality of consideration in re- 
lation to the refugees, the Jews and the 
Arabs, have been given very profound 
consideration, not only by the commit- 
tee but by responsible officials outside of 
the committee and by responsible Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides of the 
aisle who are not members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. I know that 
because I had considerable to do in con- 
nection with some of the aspects of the 
bill which brought about the resolution 
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that the committee agreed upon and as 
expressed by the committee in the pro- 
visions under consideration. 

We must realize that the Near East, 
as the gentleman from Minnesota said, 
is a very dangerous spot. The tension 
there is very keen. As a matter of fact, 
we have got to realize that the Nation 
of Israel, without saying that we could 
not rely upon others, is one nation in 
the Near East that in case of a crisis we 
could rely upon. The institution of gov- 
ernment of this new nation is essentially 
along the lines of our institution of gov- 
ernment. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota referred to the vast part played by 
the United States in the formation of 
this new nation. Both the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party in their 
1944 platforms pledged support to this 
nation. I was chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, and one of our planks 
was that the Democratic Party pledged 
itself to a free and independent Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine, and in the 
same year the Republican Party in their 
convention adopted a similar plank. We 
must remember that 6,000,000 Jews, 
human beings, were exterminated by 
Hitler during the last war. I do not 
consider racial origin in my considera- 
tion of a fellow man, nor do I consider 
what a man’s color is in forming my 
opinion about my fellow men. Their 
color and racial origin is a matter of 
their birth and their religion is a matter 
of their conscience. What appeals to 
me is the mind of a person, a nice mind, 
a nice person. If there is one case where 
there is justification for this authoriza- 
tion, it is in the case of the infant nation 
of Israel, and I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN... The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
iMr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, as you 
know I am one of those Members that 
has looked at the current bill and tried 
to cut it where I thought it should be in 
title I. The small amount provided for, 
the Near East should not be cut, and it 
has been my view that this is the place 
where the bill should be increased. I re- 
member when the general officers of the 
Department of Defense of this country 
came up before our committee, they said 
that it would be extremely hard to hold 
Europe unless the free world could hold 
this lower flank of the Near East. We 
know that this area is the explosive place 
in the world. We know that the oil pro- 
duction of both the free world and the 
iron curtain countries is centered there, 
and we know that we in the United States 
vitally need friends in that area. 

Israel has been a good friend of ours. 
She has democratic traditions, and will 
stand up against oppressors of any kind. 
When you say “why are the refugees go- 
ing to Israel?” we should listen to this: 
Poland’s prewar Jewish population of 
3,250,000 was reduced to 80,000 by 1945. 
In Eastern Europe 800,000 Jews remain 
of a population of 5,000,000. These ref- 
ugees know persecution, The Govern- 
ment of Greece itself has spent $150,000,-. 
000 in 1950 on resettling these immi- 
grants, many of whom are former dis- 
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placed persons from IRO camps. Six 
hundred forty-two thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-three refugees have come 
to Israel in the period from May 15, 1948, 
to June 30, 1951, and another 600,000 
refugees are expected because of persecu- 
tion, unsettled conditions, and antago- 
nisms. If there are 1,200,000 refugees as 
the total already in sight, it certainly is 
not costing any figure like $2,500 a per- 
son to resettle them. Such an estimate 
is clearly erroneous. 

Do not forget that there is an Israel 
army that is good. It has approximately 
100,000 experienced men in it, and they 
are good fighters. For the defense of our 
country and our legitimate interests, as 
well as excellent humanitarian reasons, 
I want to have Israel on our side as a 
loyal ally and partner with the free 
world. Let us be friendly with all of the 
countries in the Near East, and help their 
people progress, Let us treat them with 
even-handed justice and show that we 
can be cooperative with governments 
who will move toward progress, democ- 
racy, and freedom. Let us help this 
country of Israel develop—she has made 
tremendous strides and has a great fu- 
ture ahead. 

I might comment on the attitude of 
Tran, because that question was raised 
here. On July 7, 1951, Iran closed its 
consulate in Israel because of the nation- 
alist and extremist trouble at home. The 
Arab News Agency recently has indicated 
from Damascus there would be further 
trouble, that Iran was considering the 
compulsory repatriation of all her Jews 
to Israel. This would cause the exodus 
of the 80,000 Jews now living in Iran. 
Israel needs help in her valiant struggle 
with her refugee problems and needs it 
now. I strongly oppose the cut proposed 
in this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O'TOOLE}. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very difficult for me in the prescribed 
time at my disposal to express the in- 
tensity of my opposition to the amend- 
ment that is now being considered. 

The discussion up to this minute has 
all been on the political aspects of the 
legislation. Might it not be wise to look 
into the moral aspects? Most of us who 
are Members of the Congress profess the 
Christian faith. How then can we forget 
the continuity from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity? Does not our moral law and 
ethical concepts come to us on a direct 
line of descent from Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, and David? Did not our 
own Savior select to be born of the Jewish 
faith and of a Jewish maiden? 

Should we now forget that for 2,000 
years those who have professed Judaism 
have been humbled and persecuted? 
Driven from land to land, country to 
country. Oceans, deserts, or mountains 
offered them no security. History recalls 
the slaughtering of their young and aged. 
They have seen their family life dis- 
rupted and nearly destroyed. Education 
and financial independence were kept 


beyond their reach. Their sacred houses 


of worship were defamed and they them- 
selves caluminated. All of these miseries 
and oppressions were visited upon them 
in every land they reached despite the 
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great cultural and ethical contributions 
they made to what we choose to call 
civilization. All of this despite the fact 
that wherever they settled their char- 
itable nature was manifested by the erec- 
tion of hospitals for the poor, homes 
for the aged, infirm, and parentless. 
Everywhere they have given of their time, 
effort, and money for the erection and 
maintenance of institutions that could 
be used for the alleviating of the ills of 
all of God's children, irrespective of 
faith, creed, or color. 

Going through a 20 centuries’ vale 
of tears it was most natural that they 
should yearn, hope, and seek for a home- 
land of their own; a place that would 
provide them with the security for which 
they longed; a place where they could 
revitalize their ancient traditions. 

The homeland has been founded, The 
traditions are once again being estab- 
lished but it is surrounded by elements 
that are unfriendly. Too, it has been 
founded at a time when the world is see- 
ing its greatest unrest. These people 
and this new land need our help. We 
too were once weak and needed friends. 
Let us now extend the hand of brother- 
hood to this young nation. Give them 
our help and they will not fail to em- 
brace our democratic principles and thus 
make their contribution to the dignity 
of mankind. 

My time is almost expired. If you do 
not care to look at this as a moral issue 
and desire to keep it on a political plane 
let me leave you with this thought. This 
young nation is situated at the most 
dangerous crossroad in the world. Here 
the future course of civilization may be 
decided, Politically it is to our advan- 
tage to help these people. It is there 
that we may soon need help and friends. 
Stop and think. Are we again going to 
give too little and too late? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, let 
me answer briefly two items that have 
been mentioned by my very good friend 
from North Carolina: First of all, this 
question of the $2,800 per person. The 
actual figures are that the refugees, 
some 700,000 of them that have come 
into Israel in the last 4 years, have had 
all their transportation paid, have had 
all of their health requirements, and 
they were extensive, paid for, and have 
had their initial clothing given them, 
and have been fed and sustained. They 
passed through the camps in Marseilles 
and other parts of Europe. They passed 
through the reception camps in Israel, 


, Their food, their clothing, their trans- 
* portation, their medical care were paid 


for. They have been resettled and 
started out on a new life of freedom and 
dignity in Israel, and it has cost about 


58300 a person. I do not know where my 
friend from North Carolina got this 


$2,800 figure. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? Let me tell him again, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. He says from 
somebody in the State Department. But 
I can only say that in talking to the 
State Department for many years over 


this problem and knowing a good deal 
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about it, because I have visited this coun- 
try, and have been interested in this 
problem for a long time as all human- 
itarian Americans have been, I have 
never heard this $2,800 figure once men- 
tioned. 

On the question of housing, the fancy 
apartments the gentleman refers to, I 
have seen these new fancy apartments. 
They are made out of cement blocks that 
are manufactured in Israel. They are 
one-room-per-family apartments, with 
a corner set aside as a kitchenette and 
one bathroom that is shared by a lot 
of other people. That is the kind of 
fancy apartment the gentleman opposes, 
but I do not think you could ask decent 
people to live in much less than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BONNER]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, it was 
the greatest disappointment of my life 
when I visited Tel-Aviv in Jerusalem. 
I have never seen auything more dis- 
tressing. I do not know who originated 
the idea of bringing all these people into 
Israeli. It is a barren country, and it 
is a desolate-looking country. I rode 
from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem. I visited 
with both armies. We had to get a spe- 
cial permit to do so. I listened to the 
people in Tel-Aviv, and listened to the 
Arabs talk. There is a situation there 
that will go on, and those that have 
spoken here today about explosions will 
see an explosion. There is going to be 
an explosion. The Jewish people would 
have never been successful there without 
the aid of arms which were carried into 
that country in some manner from these 
United States. They will perish should 
the generosity of the Jewish people in 
America cease, and the contributions of 
the United States Government stop. I 
listened to the fancy programs of bring- 
ing that country into fertile fields and 
blossom. I saw the fields. I saw the 
olive groves and the farms from which 
the Arabs were driven laying in waste 
with the trees dying and the fields un- 
tilled. It is a sad condition. I have the 
greatest sympathy in the world for all 
races of people, but whoever brought this 
situation into being, will some cay regret 
it. As I say, there is going to be a ter- 
rible explosion, The people in the Arab 
country tell you, and they tell you 
frankly, they will never forget and that 
some day vengeance will be theirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the ref- 
ugees in Israel resulted, I would like to 
state from the bestiality and brutality 
of the Hitler era in Europe, and now also 
from blindness and fanaticism among a 
few Arab leaders in the Near East. That 
is the tragic fact. But that towering in- 
justice does not mean we, ourselves, 
should inflict further injustice and deny 
to these same people an opportunity to 
gain sanctuary. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the gentleman 
yield? Did the gentleman address his 
remarks to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. My remarks were not 
directed to the gentleman in any per- 


_ sonal way at all. 
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Mr. BONNER. Since the gentleman 
addressed his remarks to me, I say that 
when you take this step, then be pre- 
pared to go on for years to come to fur- 
nish arms, supplies and ammunition to 
support those people. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Chairman, the 
people of Israel have shown from the 
early days when they fought alone with 
rifles that they were able to defeat ag- 
gressors who sought to drive them into 
the sea. 

Now the analogy in respect of the 
hard core of defense that is Israel, can 
be very exactly drawn with Greece. 
Greece was the hard core of resistance 
to the Communist drive in the Balkans 
despite the fact that she had 17,000,000 
people as against 35,000,000 other peo- 
ples in the Balkans, That showed their 
military capacity and their spirit. They 
need help but they are self-reliant. 

Those were the people who were de- 
termined for freedom. Their small 
population, just as Israel's relative 
population. to the Arab states, was 
enough because of thei: capacity and 
spirit. The same is true in Israel. They 
are the people who are determined for 
freedom. Therefore, in the fundamen- 
tal strategic interest of the United 
States, this is the hard core of resistance 
in that area of the world. 

The proponent of this amendment 
said something about the fact that Israel 
will now be dependent upon the United 
States Government’s generosity. The 
gentleman knows, and I think every 
Member knows, that the greatest drive 
for fund-raising that has probably ever 
been carried on by any organization of 
private citizens has been carried on 
among the Jewish people of the United 
States, who have raised hundreds of 
millions of dollars to aid in Israel. 
These drives have been going on and 
are being continued. But the problem is 
just too big even for that kind of scrap- 
ing of the bottom of the barrel which 
they have done. 

Someone asked if the Israeli Army 
would fight on our side. Our military 
people have given the best answer to 
that. Right now there are a consider- 
able number of Israeli officers training 
in military schools in the United States. 
Do you think our military people would 
permit that for a minute if they did 
not have confidence that this new State 
of Israel was indeed an arm of the 
defense of freedom in that area of the 
world? 

We are dealing with both Arab and 
Jewish refugees in this bill and the 
treatment of both grave problems is 
even handed. The great need of the 
Near East is a firm peace and common 
efforts at economic progress. Israel, as 
the Arab States, is a part of the Near 
East and its future is bound to the future 
of that area. It is these common objec- 
tives which the bill is designed to serve. 

I ask that the House defeat this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
is recognized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, on this 
matter of international justice, let me 
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give you a little arithmetic. There are 
four titles in this bill. The per capita 
economic aid for title I, Europe, was 
$7.22, as proposed by the administration. 
That has been cut to about $6. They 
are to provide military production out 
of that. 

In title II, Near East and Africa the 
per capita aid proposed was $1.03. In 
title III, Asia and Pacific, 69 cents; and 
title IV, American Republics, 16 cents 
per capita. 

In the name of equal justice, here is 
what is in the committee bill. The Arabs 
got $73,500,000. That is $1.90 per 
capita. The Jews get $73,500,000. That 
is $52.50 per capita. When we refer 
to refugees, let us remember that all 
the people in this area are generally 
Semitic in origin. The term “Arab” is 
a loosely used term. Jew is not the 
name of a race. Judaism is a religion. 
That is why I referred to the fact that 
of these eight or nine hundred thou- 
sand who cannot go back to their homes 
in Palestine, and are therefore refugees, 
all are not Arab Moslems, but 100,000 
of them, according to testimony before 
our committee, were Christians. 

So let us bear in mind as we look at 
this world-wide picture the per capita 
economic aid we are rendering, and see 
whether it is 50-50 to render to one 
group $1.90 per capita and to the other 
$52.50 per capita, and see whether that 
is the way to obtain peace and justice 
in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may desire to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HERTER]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment for a number 
of reasons, some of which have been elo- 
quently stated by my colleagues on the 
floor of the House during the course of 
this debate. As I indicated early in the 
debate, I was amazed that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey] 
should have used a figure with respect to 
the settlement of immigrants in Israel 
which I cannot reconcile with any infor- 
mation received by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. I therefore hope that no one 
will be influenced by the use of that fig- 
ure. 

In my opinion, the State of Israel has 
done an extraordinary administrative 
job in setting up a new country in a small 
area of land with very limited natural 
resources. In recent months, the eco- 
nomic pressures on Israel have been tre- 
mendous, not alone because of the prob- 
lems inherent in the establishment of 
any new nation whose revenues must of 
necessity be very small until such time 
as the country has built up its industry 
but, likewise, because of the great pres- 
sure of immigration. Since Israel's pol- 
icy has been to keep her doors open to all 
of the Jewish faith who wish to settle 
there, she has been pledged to take with- 
in her borders the many refugees who, in 
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recent months have left, often precipi- 
tantly, Yemen, Iran, Iraq, and other 
Arab states. It is to help with this strain 
on the immigration problem of Israel 
that the committee voted the amount 
which appears in the bill. 

Together with a number of my col- 
leagues, I endorsed a bill for a larger 
amount of economic aid for Israel at this 
time. However, the amount provided for 
in the committee bill will be of tremen- 
dous help to Israel in meeting its very 
serious problem. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I am 
against the amendment that would cut 
down the aid to Israel. 

It is necessary for America and the 
free world to have a strong friend in 
the eastern Mediterranean. The bond 
between Israel and America should be 
strong. 

Judeo-Christian civilization is the civ- 
ilization of the free world. 

The Israel Army has demonstrated it 
is capable of defending its people. 

The people of Israel are a potential 
strong bulwark against the threat of 
atheistic communism that would take 
over this vital area of the Near East. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CooLEY), 
there were—ayes 65, noes 146. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, one 
would imagine that Jews fleeing into 
Israel were there on a jaunt. No. They 
go to Israel because they have been in 
the main driven from and uprooted from . 
their native lands—driven and uprooted 
by Communist dictators and feudalistic 
rulers. They have been made stateless. 
Their fate seemed like one on a sea with- 
out a shore, until Israel welcomed them. 
Hungary has ordered them to leave on a 
few days’ notice. Iraq has pillaged and 
plundered them, and after denuding 
them of their possessions, forced them to 
make the trek to Israel. Tonight in Iran, 
Jews, ousted from their homes, are com- 
pelled to sleep in cemeteries. There are 
no places where they may rest their 
weary heads. Unspeakable conditions in 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algiers renders 
their presence in those parts highly dan- 
gerous. They are forced from Russia 
and Rumania into exile and wandering. 

Where are these unfortunate refugees 
to go? The blinds are drawn, the doors 
are closed all over the world. Our immi- 
gration quotas preclude their coming 
here. Perhaps the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cooney], author of 
the amendment, would have them go to 
limbo. I ask again, “Where are they to 
go?” If funds are not available to defray 
the costs of transporting them to and 
into Israel, plus costs of food, shelter, and 


cover their heads. 
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raiment, then the program of Israel to 
resettle these refugees would fail. Israel 
alone offers surcease from sorrow and 
travail. $ 

The Knesset, Parliament of Israel, has 
stated that any Jew seeking asylum in 
Israel may receive it. Without that 
asylum thousands of Jews will perish. 
Hitler and his jackals destroyed 6,000,000 
Jews. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina perhaps would like to forget these 
martyred dead. If this money is not ap- 
propriated thousands more Jews will be 
martyred. The same gentleman, per- 
haps, seals deliberately his mind against 
such a thought. 

Israel is the only anchor to windward 
as far as democracy is concerned, that 
we and western democracies have in the 
Near and Middle East. The little and 
brave Republic of Israel is definitely 
oriented toward the west, and against the 
east. Should we not support that 
democracy? Israel has consistently 
comforted and voted with western 
democracies in the United Nations. 

I ask the sponsors of this amendment, 
“Did the Arab nations support the United 
States and western democracies in the 
United Nations?” Emphatically, no. 
The Arab nations voted consistently 
against the United States and western 
nations. For their refusal to label the 
Communists aggressors in the United 
Nations, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina would reward the Arabs. Because 
Israel voted for the United Nations ag- 
gression resolution, and perhaps because 
Israel sent medicines and supplies and 
a medical contingent to the U. N. forces 
in Korea, Israel is to be refused aid for 
her refugees. Assuredly if we shall not 

punish our enemies at least let us re- 
ward our friends. Israel is our friend. 

Israel asks no questions of those seek- 
ing entry. The halt, the lame, feeble, 
young as well as old, may come. Some 
25,000 Jews, a hard core, many of 
which are sick and crippled and en- 
feebled, are still in displaced persons 
camps in Germany. We maintain these 
camps at considerable expense. No 
country will take these unfortunate 
ones—save Israel. Israel will empty 
these camps and thereby save the United 
States great sums of money. 

Eight hundred thousand refugees have 
already gone to Israel from all over the 
world. Six hundred thousand more will 
enter in 3 years. Israel must have help 
to integrate so many into her economy. 

I rarely have heard remarks that have 
been so contrary to fact. For example, 
the figure of $2,800 given by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina as to estimate 
of dollar allowance for each immigrant 
into Israel is fantastic. I defy him to give 
any tangible proof. He said he had a 
conversation with someone in the State 
Department. Who? He does not 
identify the individual. His other state- 
ments, particularly, about luxurious 
houses in Israel as homes of refugees 
are just as fantastic. 

Thousands of these unfortunate people 
in Israel live in tents, thousand of others 
have only the dome of the sky as roofs 

I, too, was there. I 
saw these people. I have seen the lines 
oi suffering on their faces. But there is 
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no self-pity. There is hardly a family 
that death has not visited. They put 
100,000 men and women in the field as 
fighters. They can now put 200,000 in 
the field. They are the only fighters on 
whom we can rely in that area—an area 
that has slumbered for centuries due to 
Arab neglect. The Jews have awakened 
it and are making the desert blossom. 

Israeli fighters have recently worsted 
six Arab nations with vastly superior 
numbers. The Arabs were bent upon 
forcing the Jews into the sea. The Arabs 
suffered ignominious defeat. They will 
get a second trouncing, if they try again. 
The Israeli fighters have proven them- 
selves worthy descendants of the Macca- 
bees and of those who fought at Massada. 

I hope the amendment is overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Trrix ITI—Asia AND PACIFIC 

Sec. 301. In order to carry out in the gen- 
eral area of China (including the Republic 
of the Philppines and the Republic of Korea) 
the provisions of subsection (a) of section 
303 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended (22 U.S. C. 1604 (a)), there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1952, not to 
exceed $530,000,000. In addition, unex- 
pended balances of appropriations heretofore 
made for carrying out the provisions of title 
III of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended (22 U. S, C. 1602-1604), are 
hereby authorized to be continued available 
through June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated 
with the appropriation authorized by this 
section. Not to exceed $50,000,000 of funds 
appropriated pursuant to this section (ex- 
cluding balances of appropriations continued 
available) may be accounted for as provided 
in subsection (a) of said section 303. 

Sec. 302. (a) In order to further the pur- 
pose of this act through the strengthening of 
the area covered in section 301 of this act 
(but not including the Republic of Korea), 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President, for the fiscal year 1952, 
not to exceed $237,500,000 for economic and 
technical assistance in those portions of such 
area which the President deems to be not 
under Communist control. Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to authority of this section 
shall be available under the applicable pro- 
visions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, and of the Act for Inter- 
national Development (22 U. S. C. 1557). In 
addition, unexpended balances of funds here- 
tofore made available for carrying out the 
purposes of the China Area Aid Act of 1950 
(22 U. S. C. 1547), are hereby authorized to be 
continued available through June 30, 1952, 
and to be consolidated with the appropria- 
tion authorized by this section. 

(b) The third proviso of section 202 of the 
China Area Aid Act of 1950 is amended by 
inserting “and of Korea” after “selected citi- 
zens of China” each time it appears therein. 

Sec. 303. (a) In order to provide for the 
United States contribution to the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency, estab- 
lished by the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations of December 
1, 1950, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President not to exceed 
$11,250,000. In addition, unobligated bal- 
ances of the appropriations heretofore made, 
and available during the fiscal year 1951, for 
assistance to Korea under authority of the 
Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1543, 1551, 1552), are 
hereby authorized to be continued available 
through June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated 


with the appropriation authorized by this 


section. 
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(b) The sums made available pursuant to 
subsection (a) may be contributed from time 
to time on behalf of the United States in 
such amounts as the President determines 
to be appropriate to support those functions 
of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency which the military situation in Korea 
permits the Agency to undertake pursuant 
to arrangements between the Agency and the 
United Nations Unified Command. The 
aggregate amount which may be contributed 
on behalf of the United States pursuant to 
the preceding sentence shall be reduced by 
the value of goods and services made avail- 
able to Korea by any department or agency 
of the United States for relief and economic 
assistance after the assumption of responsi- 
bility for relief and rehabilitation operations 
in Korea by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. 

(c) The provisions of subsections 304 (a) 
and (b) of the United Nations Palestine 
Refugee Aid Act of 1950 (22 U. S. C. 1556 (b)) 
are hereby made applicable with respect to 
Korean assistance furnished under this sec- 
tion. 

(d) Unencumbered balances of sums here- 
tofore or hereafter deposited in the special 
account established pursuant to paragraph 
(2) of article V of the agreement of Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Korea (62 Stat., 
pt. 3, 3788) shall be used in Korea for such 
purposes as the President determines to be 
consistent with United Nations programs for 
assistance to Korea and as may be agreed 
to between the Government of the United 
States and the Republic of Korea. 


TITLE IV—AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Sec. 401. In order to further the purpose 
of this act through the furnishing of mili- 
tary assistance to the other American Re- 
publics, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President, for the fiscal 
year 1952, not to exceed $40,000,000 for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section under 
the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, 
That such assistance may be furnished only 
in accordance with defense plans which are 
found by the President to require the re- 
cipient country to participate in missions im- 
portant to the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Any such assistance shall be sub- 
ject to agreements, as provided herein and 
as required by section 402 of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 1573), designed to assure that the 
assistance will be used to promote the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere; and after 
agreement by the Government of the United 
States and the country concerned with re- 
spect to such missions, military assistance 
hereunder shall be furnished only in accord- 
ance with such agreement. 

Sec. 402. In order to further the purpose 
of this act among the peoples of the Ameri- 
can Republics through the furnishing of 
technical assistance, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President, for 
the fiscal year 1952, not to exceed $22,000,000 
for assistance under the provisions of the Act 
for International Development (22 U. S. C. 
1557) and of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs Act, as amended (22 U. S. C. 281). 


TITLE V—ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 501. (a) There is hereby established, 
with its principal office at the seat of the 
Government, an agency to be known as the 
Mutual Security Administration, hereinafter 
referred to as the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration shall be headed by a Mutual 
Security Administrator, hereinafter referred 
to as the Administrator, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall be responsible to the President. The 
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Administrator shall have a status in the 
executive branch of the Government com- 
parable to that of the head of an executive 
department, and shall receive compensation 
at the same rate. 

(b) There shall be in the Administration 
a Deputy Mutual Security Administrator who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive compensation at the same 
rate as that payable to an Under Secretary 
of an executive department. The Deputy 
Mutual Security Administrator shall per- 
form such functions as the Administrator 
shall designate, and shall be Acting Mutual 
Security Administrator during the absence 
or disability of the Administrator or in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of Admin- 
istrator. 

(c) Officers, employees, agents, and attor- 
neys may be employed by the Administrator 
for duty within the continental limits of the 
United States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, ex- 
cept that, of such personnel, not to exceed 
100 may be compensated at rates higher than 
those provided for grade 15 of the General 
Schedule established by the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and of these, not 
to exceed 25 may be compensated at a rate in 
excess of the highest rate provided for grades 
of such General Schedule, but not in excess 
of $15,000 per annum. Such 100 positions 
shall be in addition to the number author- 
ized by section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, 

(d) Persons employed for duty outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
and officers and employees of the United 
States Government assigned for such duty, 
may receive compensation at any of the 
rates provided for the Foreign Service Re- 
serve and Staff by the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (22 U. S. C. 801-1158), as amended, 
may receive allowances and benefits not in 
excess of those established thereunder, and 
may be appointed to any class in the Foreign 
Service Reserve or Staff in accordance with 
the provisions of such act, and assigned to 
duties for the Administrator. . 

(e) Alien clerks and employees employed 
for the purpose of performing functions un- 
der this act shall be employed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

(t) Whenever the President determines it 
to be consistent with and in furtherance of 
the purpose of this act, the head of any 
Government agency is authorized to— 

(1) detail or assign any officer or employee 
of his agency to any office or position to 
which no compensation is attached with any 
foreign government or foreign government 
agency: Provided, That such acceptance of 
office shall in no case involve the taking of an 
oath of allegiance to another government; 
and 


(2) detail, assign, or otherwise make avail-. 


able to any international organization in 
which the United States participates, any 
officer or employee of his agency to serve with 
or as a member of the international staff of 
such organizations. 

Any such officer or employee, while so as- 
signed or detailed, shall be considered, for 
the purpose of preserving his privileges, 
rights, seniority, or other benefits as such, 
an officer or employee of the Government of 
the United States and of the Government 
agency from which assigned or detailed, and 
he shall continue to receive compensation, 
allowances, and benefits from funds made 
available to that agency out of funds author- 
ized under this act. 

(g) Experts and consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof may be employed as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), and individuals so employed 
may be compensated at a rate not in excess 
of $50 per diem. 
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(h) No citizen or resident of the United 
States may be employed, or if already em- 
ployed, may be assigned to duties by the Ad- 
ministrator or the Secretary of State under 
this act for a period to exceed 3 months unless 
(1) such individual has been investigated as 
to loyalty and security by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and a report thereon has 
been made to the Administrator and the Sec- 
retary of State, and until the Administrator 
or the Secretary of State has certified in 
writing (and filed copies thereof with the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs) 
that. after full consideration of such report, 
he believes such individual is loyal to the 
United States, its Constitution, and form of 
Government, and is not now and has never 
been a member of any organization advo- 
cating contrary views; or (2) such individual 
has been investigated by a military intelli- 
gence agency and the Secretary of Defense 
has certified in writing that he believes such 
individual is loyal to the United States and 
filed copies thereof with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. This subsec- 
tion shall not apply in the case of any officer 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice tnd consent of the Senate, nor shall 
it apply in the case of any officer or employee 
previously investigated and certified. 

GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec, 502. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, there shall be transferred to the 
Administrator the powers and functions con- 
ferred upon— 

(1) the Administrator for Economic Co- 
operation by the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, and the Far Eastern 
Economic Assistance Act of 1950, as amended; 

(2) the Secretary of State under the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs Act; and 

(3) the President by the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, the Act 
for International Development, and the act 
of May 22, 1947, as amended, except the 
power to conclude international agreements, 
the power to make appointments by and with 


` the advice and consent of the Senate, such 


other powers as the President may reserve 
to himself or delegate to the Secretary of 
Defense, and the powers enumerated in sec- 
tion 408 (c) of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The following agencies and offices shall 
cease to exist: 

(1) The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the offices of Administrator and 
3 Administrator for Economie Cooper- 
ation; 

(2) The office of United States Special 
Representative in Europe and of Deputy 
United States Special Representative in 
Europe created by the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended; b 

(3) The office created by section 413 (a) 
of the Act for International Development; 

(4) The offices created by section 406 (e) 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(c) Any personnel, upon the certification 
of the Administrator and with the approval 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
that such personnel are necessary to carry 
out the functions of the Administrator, and 
all records and property which the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget determines are 
used primarily in the administration of the 
powers and functions transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator by this act, shall be transferred 
to the Mutual Security Administration. 

Sec, 503. In order to strengthen and make 
more effective the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States, and to carry 
out the purpose of this act— 

(a) the Secretary of State, the Adminis- 
trator, and the Secretary of Defense shall 
keep each other fully and currently in- 
formed on matters, including prospective 
action, arising within the scope of their re- 


or the Secretary 
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spective duties which are pertinent to the 
duties of the other; 

(b) whenever the Secretary of State be- 
Neves that any action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Administra- 
tor is inconsistent with the foreign-policy 
objectives of the United States, he shall con- 
sult with the Administrator and, if differ- 
ences of view are not adjusted by consulta- 
tion, the matter shall be referred to the 


President for final decision; 


(c) whenever the Secretary of Defense be- 
lieves that any action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Administra- 
tor is inconsistent with the military-security 
objectives of the United States, he shall con- 
sult with the Administrator and, if differ- 
ences of view are not adjusted by consulta- 
tion, the matter shall be referred to the 
President for final decision; and 

(d) whenever the Administrator believes 
that any action, proposed action, or failure 
to act on the part of the Secretary of State 
of Defense in orming 
functions under this act, is inconsistent with 
the purpose and provisions of this act, he 
shall consult with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense as appropriate, 
and, if differences of view are not adjusted 
by consultation, the matter shall be referred 
to the President for final decision. 


MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER AGENCIES 


Sxc. 504. (a) Section 4 (a) of Public Law 
171, Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended (59 
Stat. 512), is amended by striking out “Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration” and by striking out Adminis- 
trator for Economic Cooperation” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Mutual Security 
Administrator.” 

(b) Clause (6) of the fourth paragraph of 
section 101 (a) of Public Law 253, Eightieth 
Congréss, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by inserting after “Munitions 
Board,” the following: “the Mutual Security 
Administrator so long as the Mutual Security 
Administration shall continue to exist,”. 


PUBLIC ADVISORY BOARDS 


Src. 505. (a) The Boards provided for by 
section 107 of the Economic Cooperation Act, 
as amended, and by section 409 of the Act for 
International Development shall advise and 
consult with the Mutual Security Adminis- 
trator. 

(b) The Administrator may appoint such 
other advisory committees as he may deter- 
mine to be necessary or desirable to effectu- 
ate the purpose of this act. 


REGIONAL MUTUAL SECURITY REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec, 506. (a) There shall be a United States 
Mutual Security Representative in Europe 
who shall (1) be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, (2) be entitled to receive the same 
compensation and allowances as a chief of 
mission, class 1, within the meaning of the 
act of August 13, 1946 (22 U. S. C. 801-1158), 
and (3) have the rank of ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary. He shall be 
the representative of the Administrator and 
receive his instructions from him, and such 
instructions shall be prepared and trans- 
mitted to him in accordance with procedures 
agreed to among the Administrator, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of Defense 
in order to assure appropriate coordination 
as provided by section 503 of this title. He 
shall coordinate the activities of the chiefs 
of such special missions provided for in 
section 507 of this title as may be placed 
under his jurisdiction by the Administrator, 
He shall keep the Administrator, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
chiefs of the United States diplomatic mis- 
sions, and the chiefs of the special missions 
provided for herein, fully and currently in- 
formed, concerning his activities. He shall 
consult with the chiefs of all such missions, 
who shall give him such cooperation es he 
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may require for the performance of his duties 
under this title. 


(b) There shall be a Deputy United States 


Mutual Security Representative in Europe 
who shall (1) be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; (2) be entitled to receive the same 
compensation and allowances as a chief of 
mission, class 3, within the meaning of the 
act of August 13, 1946; and (3) have the 
rank of ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary. The Deputy shall perform such 
functions as the United States Mutual Se- 
curity Representative in Europe shall desig- 
nate, and shall be Acting United States 
Mutual Security Representative in Europe 
during the absence or disability, or in the 
event of a vacancy in the office, of the Rep- 
resentative. 

(c) The Deputy United States Representa- 
tive North Atlantic Council and the United 
States Mutual Security Representative in 
Europe shall keep each other fully and cur- 
rently informed concerning their activities. 

(d) When necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this act, the President is author- 
ized to appoint not more than three addi- 
tional Mutual Security Representatives for 
other regions in accordance with the appli- 
cable provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section. Any Mutual Security Representa- 
tive appointed pursuant to this section shall 
be entitled to receive the same rank, com- 
pensation, and allowances as the highest 
ranking chief of any United States diplo- 
matic mission in the region. 


SPECIAL MUTUAL SECURITY MISSIONS ABROAD 


Sec. 507. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (e) of this section, the Administrator 
may establish in each country receiving as- 
sistance under this act a special mutual se- 
curity mission under the direction of a chief 
who shall be responsible for assuring the 
performance within such country of opera- 
tions under this act. The chief shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator, shall receive 
his instructions from the Administrator, and 
shall report to the Administrator on the per- 
formance of the duties assigned to him. The 
chief of the special mission shall take rank 
immediately after the chief of the United 
States diplomatic mission in such country; 
and the chief of the special mission shall be 
entitled to receive the same compensation 
and allowances as a chief of mission class 3, 
or a chief of mission, class 4, within the 
meaning of the act of August 13, 1946, or 
compensation and allowances in accordance 
with section 501 (d) of this act, as the Ad- 
ministrator shall determine to be necessary 
or appropriate. 

(b) The chief of the special mission shall 
keep the chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission fully and currently informed 
on matters including prospective action aris- 
ing within the scope of the operations of the 
special mission and the chief of the diplo- 
matic mission shall keep the chief of the 
special mission fully and currently informed 
on matters relative to the conduct of the 
duties of the chief of the special mission, 
The chief of the United States diplomatic 
mission will be responsible for assuring that 
the operations of the special mission are con- 
sistent with the foreign-policy objectives of 
the United States in such country and to 
that end whenever the chief of the United 
States diplomatic mission believes that any 
action, proposed action, or failure to act on 
the part of the special mission is inconsist- 
ent with such foreign-policy objectives he 
shall so advise the chief of the special mis- 
sion and the United States Mutual Security 
Representative. If differences of view are 
not adjusted by consultation the matter 
shall be referred to the Secretary of State 
and the Administrator for decision. 

(c) With the approval of the Secretary of 
State the Administrator may if he deems 
it appropriate direct that the functions of 
the chief or deputy chief of the special mis- 
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sion in any country be assumed by the 
chief of the United States diplomatic mis- 
sion or any other member of the mission in 
that country. The member of the mission 
so designated shall report to the Adminis- 
trator, and shall receive directions from him, 
with respect to carrying out functions relat- 
ing to the purpose of this act. 

(d) The Secretary of State shall provide 
such office space, facilities, and other admin- 
istrative services for the United States 
Mutual Security Representatives and their 
staffs, and for each special mission, as may 
be agreed between the Secretary of State and 
the Administrator. 

(e) With respect to any of the zones of 
occupation of Germany and of the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste, during the period of occu- 
pation, the President shall make appropriate 
administrative arrangements for the conduct 
of operations under this title, in order to 
enable the Administrator to carry out his 
responsibility to assure the accomplishment 
of the purpose of this act. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 508. (a) No military, economic, or 
technical assistance (other than assistance 
provided under section 408 (e) of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended) 
shall be supplied to any nation in order to 
further military effort unless the Adminis- 
trator finds that the supplying of such as- 
sistance will strengthen the security of the 
United States and unless the recipient coun- 
try has agreed to join in promoting and 
maintaining world peace and to take such 
action as may be mutually agreed upon to 
eliminate causes of international tension. 
Such agreements shall include appropriate 
provisions for such country to— 


(1) fulfill the military obligations which 


it has assumed under multilateral or bilat- 
eral agreements or treaties to which the 
United States is a party; 

(2) make, consistent with its political sta- 
bility, the full contribution permitted by its 
manpower, resources, facilities, and general 
economic condition to the development and 
maintenance of its own defensive strength 
and the defensive strength of the free world; 
and 

(3) adopt all reasonable military, eco- 
nomic, and security measures which may be 
needed to develop its defense capacities and 
to insure the effective utilization of the eco- 
nomic and military assistance provided by 
the United States. 

(b) No economic or technical assistance 
shall be supplied to any other nation unless 
the Administrator finds that the supplying 
of such assistance will strengthen the secu- 
rity of the United States and promote world 
peace, and unless the recipient country has 
agreed to join in promoting international 
understanding and good will, and maintain- 
ing world peace, and to take such action as 
may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate 
causes of international tension. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Sec, 509. In the case of aid under this act 
for military items and related technical as- 
sistance and advice, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall procure and furnish such mili- 
tary items and related technical assistance 
and advice: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Administrator, shall 
determine the priority in which military 
items shall be allocated. Notwithstanding 


any other provision of law, during the fiscal 


year 1952 the Secretary of Defense may fur- 
nish (with or without reimbursement from 
the President) all or part of such military 
items out of the materials of war whose pro- 
duction in the United States shall have been 
authorized for, and appropriated to, the De- 


“partment of Defense: Provided, however, 


That nothing in this act shall authorize the 


` furnishing of military items under this sec- 
tion in excess of 11 percent of the aggregate 
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dollar value of the materials of war whose 
production in the United States shall have 
been authorized for, and appropriated to, 
the Department of Defense for the 3-year 
period beginning July 1, 1950. For the pur- 
poses of this section, (1) “value” shall be 
determined in accordance with section 402 
(c) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, and (2) the term “materials of war” 
means those goods, commonly known as 
military items, which are required for the 
performance of their missions by armed 
forces of a nation, including weapons, mili- 
tary vehicles, ships of war under 1,500 tons, 
aircraft, military communications equip- 
ment, ammunition, maintenance parts and 


spares, and military hardware. 


TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 510. (a) After June 30, 1954, or after 
the date of the passage of a concurrent res- 
olution by the two Houses of Congress be- 
fore such date, none of the authority con- 
ferred on the Administrator by this act 
may be exercised; except that during the 12 
months following such date commodities 
and services with respect to which the Ad- 
ministrator had, prior to such date, author- 
ized procurement for, shipment to, or de- 
livery in a participating country, may be 
transferred to such country, and funds ap- 
propriated under authority of this act may 
be obligated during such 12-month period 
for the necessary expenses of procurement, 
shipment, delivery, and other activities es- 
sential to such transfer and shall remain 
available during such period for the neces- 
sary expenses of liquidating operations un- 
der this act: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be deemed to extend the period 
during which any powers under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, may 
be exercised beyond the date specified for its 
termination by section 122 of that act. 

(b) At such time as the President shall 
find appropriate after such date, and prior 
to the expiration of the 12 months following 
such date, the powers, duties, and authority 
of the Administrator under this act may be 
transferred to such other departments, 
agencies, or establishments of the Govern- 
ment as the President shall specify, and the 
relevant funds, records, and personnel of 
the Administration may be transferred to 
the departments, agencies, or establishments 
to which the related functions are trans- 
ferred. j 


TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE BY PRESIDENT 


Sec. 511. If the President determines that 
the furnishing of assistance to any nation— 


(1) is no longer consistent with the na- 
tional interest or security of the United 
States or the policies and purpose of this 
act; or 

(2) would contravene a decision of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations; or 

(3) would be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple that members of the United Nations 
should refrain from giving assistance to any 
nation against which the Security Council 
or the General Assembly has recommended 
measures in case of a threat to, or breach of, 
the peace, or act of aggression, 


“he shall terminate all or part of any as- 


sistance furnished pursuant to this act. The 
function conferred herein shall be in addi- 
tion to all other functions heretofore con- 
ferred with respect to the termination of 
military, economic, or technical assistance, 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 512. All provisions of this act except 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 502, 
and sections 615, 617 (3), and 618, shall take 
effect upon the date of its enactment. Sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) of section 502, and 
sections 615, 617 (3), and 618 shall take 
effect on such date, not more than 60 days 
after the date the Administrator first ap- 
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pointed takes office, as the President shall 
prescribe. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Src. 513. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to infringe upon the pow- 
ers or functions of the Secretary of State. 


‘TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this act, with respect to those countries 
eligible to receive assistance as provided 
herein, funds shall be available as authorized 
and appropriated to the President each fiscal 
year. 

Sec. 602. Whenever the President deter- 
mines it to be necessary for the purpose of 
this act, not to exceed 10 percent of the funds 
made available under any title of this act 
may be transferred to and consolidated with 
funds made available under any other title 
of this Act in order to furnish, to a different 
area, assistance of the kind for which such 
funds were available before transfer. When- 
ever the President makes any such determi- 
nation, he shall forthwith notify the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. In the case of 
the transfer of funds available-for military 
purposes, he shall also forthwith notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 

Sec. 603, In order to promote the increased 
production, in areas covered by this act, of 
materials in which the United States is de- 
ficient, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 


year 1952 not to exceed $55,000,000 to be - 


used pursuant to the authority contained in 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522). 

Sec. 604. The Administrator shall require 
all countries participating in any United 
States aid program cr in any international 
organization receiving United States aid to so 
deposit, segregate, or assure title to all funds 
or property allocated to or derived from any 
program so that the same shall not be sub- 
ject to garnishment, attachment, seizure, or 
other legal process by any person, firm, 
agency, corporation, organization, or govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 605. (a) In order to bring about the 
availability of internotional resources to fur- 
ther the purpose of this act and to reduce 
requirements for assistance under this act, 
the Administrator shall ascertain through 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems 
whether there can be established, and to 
make recominendations to the Congress on 
the establishment of, organizations or cor- 
porations affiliated with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
to assist in financing, where adequate financ- 
ing is not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms, essential public works and produc- 
tive enterprises in economically underde- 
veloped areas. 

(b) The Administrator is requested to 
recommend to the Congress such action as 
will in his judgment be desirable to elimi- 
nate the barriers to, and provide incentives 
for, a steadily increased participation of pri- 
vate enterprise in developing the resources 
of foreign countries consistent with the 
policies of this act. The Secretary of State 
is requested to undertake, after consulta- 
tion with the Administrator and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, negotiations with the 
representatives of foreign governments look- 
ing to the early removal of such obstacles 
and barriers as now exist to the maximum 
participation of private enterprise in such 
development, 

Sec. 606. (a) As used in this section 

(1) the term “invention” means an in- 
vention or discovery covered by a patent 
issued by the United States, and 

(2) the term “information” means infor- 
mation originated by or peculiarly within 
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the kncwledge of the owner thereof and 
those in privity with him, which is not 
available to the public and is subject to 
protection as property under recognized legal 
principles. 

(b) Whenever, in connection with the fur- 
nishing of military assistance in further- 
ance of the purpose of this act— 

(1) use within the United States, with- 
out authorization by the owner, shall be 
made of an invention, or 

(2) damage to the owner shall result from 
the disclosure of information by reason of 
acts of the United States or its officers or 
employees, 
the exclusive remedy of the owner of such 
invention or information shall be by suit 
against the United States in the Court of 
Claims for reasonable and entire compen- 
sation for unauthorized use or disclosure. 
In any such suit the United States may avail 
itself of any and all defenses, general or 
special, that might be pleaded br any de- 
fendant in a like action. 

(c) Before such suit against the United 
States has been instituted, the head of the 
appropriate department or agency of the 
Government, which has furnished military 
assistance in furtherance of the purpose of 
this act, is authorized and empowered to 
enter into an agreement with the claimant, 
in full settlement and compromise of any 
claim against the United States hereunder. 

(d) This section shall not confer a right of 
action on anyone or his successor or assignee 
who, when he makes such a claim, is in the 
employment or service of the United States, 
or who, while in the employment or service 
of the United States, discovered, invented, or 
developed any invention or information on 
which such claim is based. 

(e) Except as othewise provided by law, no 
recovery shall be had for any infringement of 
a patent committed more than 6 years prior 
to the filing of the complaint or counterclaim 
for infringement in the action, except that 
the period between the date of receipt by 
the Government of a written claim under 
subsection (c) above for compensation for 
infringement of a patent and the date of 
mailing by the Government of a notice to 
the claimant that his claim has been denied 
shall not be counted as part of the 6 years, 
unless suit is brought before the last- 
mentioned date. 

Sec. 607. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended— 

(1) The Administrator shall have responsi- 
bility for representing, before the authori- 
ties in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment charged with the administration of 
title I of such Act, the needs of all countries 
receiving assistance under this Act, and of 
such other countries as the President may 
direct, for United States materials and facili- 
ties. 

(2) Whenever allocations under such act of 
United States materials and facilities for for- 
eign countries receiving assistance under this 
act, and for foreign assistance programs in 
such countries, are made on an over-all, and 
not on a country-by-country, basis, the Ad- 
ministrator shall have the authority and re- 
sponsibility of apportioning, among such 
countries, the United States materials and 
facilities so allocated. 

Sec. 608. The President, from time to time 
while funds appropriated for the purpose of 
this act continue to be available for obliga- 
tion, shall transmit to the Congress, in lieu of 
any reports otherwise required by law, reports 
covering each 6 months of operations in 
furtherance of the purpose of this act, except 
information the disclosure of which he deems 
incompatible with the security of the United 
States. The first such report shall cover the 
6-month period commencing on the date this 
act becomes effective. Reports provided for 
under this section shall be transmitted to 
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the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, if the Senate or the House of Represent- 
atives, as the case may be, is not in session. 

Sec. 609. (a) Upon a determination by the 
Administrator that it will further the pur- 
pose of this act, not to exceed $10,000,000 of 
the funds made available pursuant to section 
203 of this act and not to exceed $25,009,000 
of funds made available pursuant to section 
302 of this act may be advanced to countries 
covered by said sections in return for equiva- 
lent amounts of the currency of such coun- 
tries being made available to meet local 
currency needs of the aid programs in such 
countries pursuant to agreements made in 
advance with the United States: Provided, 
That except when otherwise prescribed by 
the Administrator as necessary to the effec- 
tive accomplishment of the aid programs in 
such countries, all funds so advanced shall 
be held under procedures set out in such 
agreements until used to pay for goods and 
services approved by the United States or 
until repaid to the United States for reim- 
bursement to the appropriation from which 
drawn. 

(b) In order to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, not to exceed $50,000,- 
000 of funds made available under the au- 
thority of this act for assistance pursuant to 


the provisions of the Economic Cooperation 


Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501- 
1522), may be used to acquire local currency 
for the purpose of increasing the production 
of materials in which the United States is 
deficient. 

Sec. 610. Funds realized from the sales of 
notes pursuant to section 111 (c) (2) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, shall be available for making guar- 
anties of investments in accordance with the 
applicable provisions of sections 111 (b) (3) 
and 111 (o) (2) of the Economie Cooperation 
Act, as amended, in any area in which as- 
sistance is authorized by this or any other 
act to be furnished under any provision of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Sec. 611. Funds made available for carry- 
ing out the provisions of title I of this act 
shall be available for the administrative ex- 
penses of carrying out the purposes of all of 
the titles of this act, including expenses 
incident to United States participation in 
international security organizations and ex- 
penses in the United States in connection 
with programs authorized under the act for 
International Development. Any currency 
of any nation received by the United States 
for its own use in connection with assistance 
furnished by the United States may be used 
by any agency of the Government without 
reimbursement from any appropriation for 
the administrative and operating expenses of 
carrying out the purpose of this act. Funds 
made available for carrying out the purpose 
of this act in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many may, as authorized in subsection 114 
(h) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1512 (h)), be trans- 
ferred by the President to any department or 
agency for the expenses necessary to meet 
the responsibilities and obligations of the 
United States in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. i 

Sec. 612. The Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), 
is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) In section 11 (c) by adding a new 
paragraph as follows: 

(3) From the funds made available under 
authority of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
for assistance to be provided under the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 
1501-1522), not less than 20 percent shall be 
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provided on credit terms as specified in that 
act.” 

(2) In section 115 (b) (6) by— 

(A) inserting in the second proviso thereof 
after “wealth” the following: “for the en- 
couragement of emigration pursuant to sub- 
section (e) of this section”; 

(B) adding in the last clause of the second 
proviso “and operating” after “administra- 
tive”; 

(C) striking from the last clause of the 
second proviso “within such country”; and 

(D) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentences: “The Administrator shall 
exercise the power granted to him by this 
paragraph to make agreements with respect 
to the use of the funds deposited in the 
special accounts of the ‘participating coun- 
tries’ (as defined in section 103 (a) hereof) 
in such a manner that the equivalent of 
not less than $500,000,000 of such funds shall 
be used exclusively for military production 
in such ‘participating countries’ The 
amount to be devoted from each such special 
account for such use shall be agreed upon 
by the Administrator and the country or 
countries concerned.” 

Sec. 613. (a) Section 402 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1573), is hereby amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and the following: 

“(e) Guaranties by such eligible nation 
that it will not undertake any act of aggres- 
sion against any other state.” 

(b) Section 408 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 1580), is hereby amended by adding 
in the first proviso thereof, after the words 
“of which it is a part,” the words or, in 
United Nations collective security arrange- 
ments and measures,” and by changing the 
figure at the end thereof to ‘$500,000,000.” 

Sec. 614. The proviso in the first sentence 
of section 403 (d) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 1574 (d)). is hereby amended to read 
as follows: “Provided, That after June 30, 
1950, such limitation shall be increased by 
$250,000,000 and after June 30, 1951, by an 
additional $450,000,000.” 

Sec. 615. Section 104, subsections (b) and 
(c) of section 105, and sections 108 through 
110 of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 616. (a) In order to effectuate the 
purpose of section 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives is authorized to appoint 
and, in accordance with the provisions of 
that act, fix the compensation of such pro- 
fessional and clerical personnel, in addition 
to those authorized by existing law, as may 
be necessary to enable the committee to 
oversee the performance by the executive 
agencies concerned of their duties, responsi- 
bilities, and functions under this act in the 
interest of an efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of this act. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be nec 
to carry out the provisions of this section, 
to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives on vouchers signed by the 
chairman. 

(c) In every country where local currency 
is made available for local currency expenses 
of the United States in connection with as- 
sistance furnished by the United States, the 
local currency administrative and operating 
expenses incurred in fulfilling the purpose of 
this section shall be charged to such local 
currency funds to the extent available. 

Sec. 617. The Act for International Devel- 
opment is amended as follows: 

(1) By adding before the period at the end 
of section 404 (b) the following: “: Provided, 
That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
such contributions from funds made avail- 


able under authority of sections 101 (a) (2), 
203, 302, and 402 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 shall not exceed in the aggregate 
$13,000,000, and the use of such contributions 
shall not be limited to the area covered by 
the section of the act from which the funds 
are drawn”, 

(2) By adding at the end of section 407 
a new paragraph: 
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“(d) Participating countries shall be en- 


couraged to negotiate agreements with the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
or otherwise, to establish fair labor standards 
of wages and working conditions and man- 
agement-labor relations.” 

(3) By repealing sections 413 and 414. 

Sec. 618. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs Act is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out “Department of State” 
wherever it occurs in section 5 and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration”; and 

(2) By amending section 8 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 8. The Mutual Security Adminis- 
trator shall have authority to detail employ- 
ees of the Mutual Security Administration 
to the Institute under such circumstances 
and upon such conditions as he may deter- 
mine, and the Secretary of State, upon the 


request of the Mutual Security Adminis- - 


trator, may detail employees of the Depart- 
ment of State to the Institute: Provided, 
That any such employee so detailed shall 
not lose any privileges, rights, or seniority as 
an employee of the Government by virtue of 
such detail.” 


Mr. RICHARDS (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
from this point, title III, be considered 
as read, be printed in the Recorp, and 
be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys: On page 
16, lines 23 to 25, inclusive, after the word 
“Senate”, strike out the words “such other 
powers as the President may reserve to him- 
self or delegate to the Secretary of Defense.” 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, this isin 
title V in the bill which sets up the new 
organization. In this section we trans- 
fer powers to the Administrator which 
were held by others; and then we list 
the exceptions. In section 3 you will see 
that we transfer powers which the Presi- 
dent had under the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act except, beginning in line 
21: “the power to conclude international 
agreements, the power to make appoint- 
ments by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

Then comes this language my amend- 
ment would strike out: “Such other 
powers as the President may reserve to 
himself or delegate to the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

We also reserved to the President the 
powers enumerated in section 408 (c) of 
the Mutual Defense Act which referred 
to a 10-percent transfer between titles. 

This language which my amendment 
would strike out, reserving such powers 
to the President as he may wish to keep 
or delegate to the Secretary of Defense, 
were put in late at night. We did not 
realize that perhaps we not only had 
marched up the hill and marched down 


Mr. Chairman, 
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again, but that possibly we had marched 
up the hill and jumped off a cliff. What 
we were trying to do here was to set up 
through this whole title V a new organi- 
zation to replace the disorganization 
that now attempts to administer these 
three or four different laws. We all con- 
cede the power of the President under 
our Constitution. Section 501 provides 
that the new Administrator shall be 
responsible to the President, but we 
want the President to attempt to work 
under the organizational structure set 
up by this bill and worked out with such 
great care by our committee. A number 
of us feel that in this section we made a 
mistake in leaving him such powers as 
he might reserve to himself, because we 
do not know what that might mean. 
That might mean the recreation of ISAC, 
the organization we are attempting to 
supersede. It might mean reserving 
powers and turning them over to the 
Secretary of State. We do not want that 
to happen. Also the reservation of his 
power to delegate to the Secretary of 
Defense is no longer needed because of 
amendments we put in section 509. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HERTER] offered amendments there 
which make it unnecessary to leave any 
general delegation of power by the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of Defense. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. 
We made a mistake when we put this 
language in, We can clarify and rectify 
the mistake by taking out this reserva- 
tion of Presidential power in this organ- 
ization. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that when 
the committee was considering this bill 
section by section it voted to strike this 
out originally; then on the last night, 
when we were in a hurry to get through 
before a dead line so everybody could get 
away, it was reinserted by a close vote? 
But the committee did in its considera- 
tion vote for the amendment that the 
gentleman now proposes? 

Mr. VORYS. The same proposal was 
weighed earlier and found wanting. It 
later got in late at night, and now it 
should come out late at night. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman con- 
sulted with his colleagues on the major- 


-ity side in reference to the amendment 


he has proposed? 

Mr. VORYS. I would not purport to 
speak for the majority members of the 
committee, although I know that some 
of them feel as I do and as many of us 
do about this. I feel this amendment 
will not change the fundamental respon- 
sibilities of the President. It will just 
simply make it clear by leaving this out 
that we want him to use the new organ- 
ization created with great care and labor 
by our committee. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not also true that 
Paul Hoffman told us that the one thing 
above others which enabled him to suc- 
ceed was the fact he had Cabinet status 
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and he had security in the performing 
of his functions so that he could go ahead 
in full knowledge that the President or 
anyone else in the executive department 
could not come along and take this or 
that away from him? He could go to the 
European countries and present a pro- 
gram and they knew he was the final 
word. They were, therefore, willing to 
play ball with him, and he made great 
headway. 

Mr. VORYS. We are not going to get 
anywhere by building up a new organ- 
ization, then tearing it right down again. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] quoted Mr. Hoff- 
man about the importance of this new 
Administrator being of Cabinet rank. 
These few words here in no way remove 
the Cabinet status of this administrator 
as created in the pending bill. It simply 
says that with regard to the Mutual De- 
fense Act those powers given to the Presi- 
dent under that act, and it does not refer 
to any of the other acts like ECA, but only 
to the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, the President can reserve to him- 
= or delegate to the Secretary of De- 
ense. 

Now, actually the President can, under 
an interpretation of these words, reserve 
to himself only those powers which he is 
going to personally exercise or delegate 
to the Secretary of Defense to exercise 
for him. He could not, in accordance 
with these three lines, set up another 
ISAC, and I refer you to section 301 of 
title III of the United States Code which 
says: 

The authority conferred by this chapter 
shall apply to any function vested in the 
President by law if such law does not af- 
firmatively prohibit delegation of the per- 
formance of such function as herein provided 
for, or specifically designate the officer or 
officers to whom it may be delegated. 


The other point is this: This military 
job must be run by the Defense Depart- 
ment insofar as the end items are con- 
cerned. They must coordinate the pro- 
duction in this country; they must co- 
ordinate the requirements of our over- 
seas Allies and our own requirements for 
national defense. These words do not 
take away from the new administrator 
the responsibility to carry on the coordi- 
nation of the military aspects of the pro- 
gram with the economic problems in 
each country. They do not take away 
from this new administrator his re- 
sponsibility to stimulate the new mili- 
tary production in each country and to 
coordinate the military production of 
Western Europe, so that we do not have 
a lot of duplication country by country. 

There is a third point. The organi- 
zation of this mutual security program, 
as I see it, must be flexible enough so 
that if we get into a war—and God 
help us if we do, and the whole purpose 
of this is to avoid war—but if we get 
into a war we must have a flexible 
enough set-up so that the responsibil- 
ity of the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Defense will imme- 
diately come into play. If you take the 
military powers, under this act and give 
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them completely to the administrator, 
then there is no functional way in which 
the voice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
of General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
can directly come to the administrator 
except through the Secretary of De- 
fense and the coordination provided in 
other sections of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I emphatically agree 
with the gentleman that the military 
matters must be handled by the military, 
the allocation of end items, and so on. 
I do not understand why it is necessary 
to have this language in the light of the 
language in section 509. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in connection with the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cool Ex] at the end 
of section 205. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman fro 
New Jersey? 7 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to address myself to section 
303 of the bill before us. This section 
contains the appropriation authoriza- 
tion for the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency. 

This is the Agency which we and the 
other members of the United Nations 
have set up to help the people of Korea— 
first, by providing the bare necessities re- 
quired to keep them alive, such as food, 
clothing, medicine, and shelter; and sec- 
ond, by helping toward the repair of the 
terrible devastation of war. Our ex- 
perts and those of the other members of 
the United Nations have agreed on the 
shares which they should ask their legis- 
latures to authorize and appropriate. 

The contribution which this new 
Agency needs from the United States is 
$112,500,000 of new funds plus the trans- 
fer of certain old funds already appro- 
priated to the ECA but not spent. I am 
sure that no one who has seen or read 
about the destruction in Korea will doubt 
that at least this much money is needed 
from the United States to kelp the Ko- 
rean people. 

There is one major point, however, 
which must be considered and which was 
specifically considered by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee: that is the fact that 
during the continuation of hostilities the 
major part of the relief work will have 
to continue to be the responsibility of the 
military authorities in Korea and the 
United Nations agency will be able to 
work in only a limited scope. For this 
reason the committee concluded that it 
was not necessary at this point to au- 
thorize the full sum needed and that the 
smaller sum of $11,250,000 of new money 
when added to the sum to be transferred 
from ECA would be enough as a tem- 
porary, partial action. 
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I would prefer that the entire sum be 
authorized now so that the necessary ap- 
propristions could be made from time to 
time as needed without the further au- 
thorizing actior of the Congress. A full 
authorization now vould be a clear indi- 
cation to the other participating nations 
that the United States Congress is pre- 
pared to contribute our full share and 
would be the best way to call upon them 
to contribute their full shares. 

Nevertheless, despite my own prefer- 
ence, I cannot contend that the proposal 
oi the committee is completely unreason- 
able and I am prepared to acquiesce in it 
and I have no doubt that the House will 
sustain the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. In doing so, however, I feel that 
the Members cf the House, the people of 
Korea, and our friends in the United 
Nations who are with us in the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
should very clearly understand what our 
attitude is and why we are handling this 
authorization in this manner. 

I am confident that it is the firm in- 
tention of the Congress to join with other 
members of the United Nations to help 
the Korean people to survive and to re- 
build their country. I am confident it is 
the intention of the Congress to author- 
ize and appropriate the full share of the 
United States for the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency. The people 
of Korea who are looking to us for heip 
and the nations who are joining with us 
to help them should understand that the 
sum authorized in this bill is intended to 
be only a down payment on our full con- 
tribution and that the rest will be made 
available when it is needed. I believe this 
is the intention of the committee; I be- 
lieve this is the intention of the House; 
and with this understanding, I will vote 
for this section. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, over a period of years 
I have been calling attention of the 
House to the increasing danger of the 
deterioration of our State Department 
and Foreign Service because of over- 
lapping and duplication by other agen- 
cies of our Government which has re- 
sulted in the bypassing of our chiefs of 
mission abroad. 

We are now considering H. R. 5113 au- 
thorizing the Mutual Security Act of 
1951. I feel sure that unless title V of 
the bill which deals with the organiza- 
tion and administration is amended, our 
Foreign Service will be further bypassed 
and made ineffective. The cooperation 
of our Economic Coordination Adminis- 
tration and the State Department was so 
serious up to a year ago that the Presi- 
dent by Executive order instructed clear- 
ance of these economic and political 
activities through the chiefs of our mis- 
sions. I do not feel that sufficient lan- 
guage is contained in this section to as- 
sure this cooperation. The language 
contained in the section follows very 
closely the language contained in the 
present ECA Act. At the local level 
it requires the Secretary and the new 
Administrator to keep each other in- 
formed with the right of appeal to the 
President in case of disagreement and at 
the country level it requires the Ambassa- 
dor and the representative of the new 
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Administrator also to keep each other in- 
formed with right of appeal to the Sec- 
retary of State and the Administrator in 
case of a disagreement. 

The language in the present ECA Act 
has worked fairly well but only after 
the President approved an interdepart- 
mental agreement last February which 
provided that the two representatives 
abroad must constitute a team under 
the leadership of the Ambassador. It 
is my feeling that this language is in- 
adequate when it is applied to the new 
agency because ECA now has a limited 
field. It distributes money for recovery 
purposes and asks the recipient coun- 
tries to do very few things which they 
do not want to do. Therefore, the ad- 
ministration of the ECA programs does 
not require many decisions involving 
foreign policy. 

On the other hand, this new agency 
will cover a broader field. In addition 
to economic aid, it will have a strong 
voice in determining the amount and 
kind of military aid and will cover a 
large number of new countries under 
the point 4 program. In many coun- 
tries, especially in Europe, it will re- 
quire governments and countries to do 
many things they do not wish to do 
such as raising their defense budgets, 
military service, military production, 
curbs on inflation, revision of tax laws, 
wage scales, land reforms, and so forth. 
In some cases, especially in the case of 
North Atlantic treaty countries, these 
negotiations have to be done within the 
framework of the NATO. There are 
other problems—world security pact 
rights to air and other bases, and other 
negotiations and matters which require 
the highest kind of diplomatic skill con- 
stituting an inseparable part of carrying 
on our foreign policy. 

While ECA has been headed by two 
men with unusual willingness to cooper- 
ate, there is no assurance that this will 
continue to be true in the future. Under 
these circumstances, it seems to me that 
even if the ECA language in this new 
bill is followed in every instance, the 
mere exchange of information is not 
adequate to insure that the new admin- 
istrator or his country representative 
will not run off with the ball and in sub- 
stance direct our foreign policy. It would 
seem far wiser to build on the present 
set-up of perfecting the operation of the 
International Security Affairs Commit- 
tee which has done a remarkable job 
in spite of the fact that it has been in 
existence only since early in 1951. The 
least we can do is to amend H. R. 5113 
so that the President has power to make 
further provisions to insure coordination 
if, as seems possible, difficulties develop. 

Partly for this reason I call your at- 
tention to the following excerpts from 
the Brookings Institution Report, which 
was released recently and which ex- 
presses considerable concern regarding 
these matters. In a report prepared for 
the Budget Bureau by the Brookings In- 
stitute, dated June 1951, page XX, sec- 
tions 7 and 8, of the Summary reads as 
follows: 


PORTIONS OF THE BROOKINGS REPORT 


7. All existing programs of military and 
economic aid should be directed toward the 
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same goal in the present national-defense 
emergency. The current diffusion of such 
programs, with variety in objectives as well 
as in administrative arrangements, is no 
longer appropriate. All forms of foreign aid 
should so far as possible be conceived, au- 
thorized, and carried out as one program, 
with a single controlling declaration of 
policy. 

8. The administration of a unified pro- 
gram of military and economic aid should 
be carried out jointly by the Department of 
Defense, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Department of State. 
Some form of central coordination or direc- 
tion must be provided, but the method by 
which this is to be done with sufficient effec- 
tiveness is a matter of great difficulty and 
complexity. It is our conclusion that effec- 
tive authority to direct the operations of all 
three agencies in a unified program cannot 
be vested in any one of them, in view of the 
magnitude and importance of the tasks to 
be performed by each of the several agencies 
and their status as coequals. 

It may be possible, nonetheless, to secure 
successful program administration while re- 
lying primarily upon voluntary interagency 
agreement through the existing mechanism 
of the International Security Affairs Commit- 
tee, of which the Department of State holds 
the chairmanship. The test of the effective- 
ness of this device, however, is whether three 
important conditions are met. One such 
condition is clarification of relationships be- 
tween the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Department of State. Another 
is continued activity on the part of various 
units of the Executive Office of the President 
in support of coordination at the depart- 
mental level. A third is sufficient unity in 
the Government as a whole to make it possi- 
ble for the Department of State to exercise 
effectively the leadership responsibility that 
has been assigned to it. 

If some or all of these conditions cannot be 
met, it may become necessary to give further 
consideration to the possibility of appointing 
a director of military and economic’ aid in 
the Executive Office of the President. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the possi- 
bilities inherent in the further development 
of the National Security Council through the 
establishment of a full-time vice chairman 
with responsibility under the President for 
executive leadership in the coordindation and 
execution of all phases of national security 
policy, including the unified program of mili- 
tary and economic aid. Meanwhile, the 
existing arrangements in the form of the 
International Security Affairs Committee and 
the Director of International Security Affairs 
in the Department of State should not be 
lightly upset. Basic policy underlying the 
program should continue to receive the atten- 
tion of the National Security Council in the 
preparation of recommendations for approval 
by the President, 


Also on page 231 under Administra- 
tion of Military and Economic Aid, the 
report reads: 


In the present period of national defense 
emergency, there can be no doubt that all 
of the existing programs of military and eco- 
nomic aid should be directed toward the 
same goal. The goal is to strengthen the 
free world against the possibility of Com- 
munist attack or subversion. The current 
diffusion of foreign aid activity, with a varie- 
ty of objectives at least partially inconsist- 
ent with each other and with equal varie- 
ty in administrative arrangements, no longer 
seems appropriate. 

We therefore reaffirm the conclusion of 
our preliminary report in December 1950, 
that all forms of foreign aid should so far 
as possible be conceived, authorized, and 
carried out as one program, with a single 
controlling declaration of policy. 
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As we said before, this does not mean 
that the entire administration of a unified 
program of military and economic aid can 
or should be carried out through a single 
executive department or agency. The De- 
partment of Defense must continue to be 
responsible for a great part of the unified 
task. The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration should be continued and should like- 
wise be responsible for a great part of the 
unified task. The Department of State al- 
ready occupies an important position in the 
efforts that have been going on in recent 
months to bring about a greater unification 
of the existing programs; it should con- 
tinue to have major responsibilities in the 
unified task. 

But there is question as to the exact ex- 
tent of the appropriate responsibilities of the 
Department of State, as indicated by the 
previous discussion in this chapter under the 
first issue. In our preliminary report, we fa- 
vored arrangements along the lines presented 
in this chapter as the fourth alternative un- 
der Issue 1. Those arrangements, while 
recognizing major responsibilities of all of 
the agencies concerned, would have made 
specific provision for centralized leadership 
above the departmental level through the 
appointment of a director of military and 
economic aid in the Executive Office of the 
President. 


And on page 256, under Relationships 
Among Overseas Staffs, the report 
reads: 


There are many other issues arising out 
of the fact that the United States now has 
a dual representation in countries where the 
Economic Cooperation Administration has 
established special country missions. This 
has produced some anomaly in relations 
with the countries concerned, and has at 
times created uncertainties as to where con- 
tact with the United States should occur. 
The area of uncertainty has increased as the 
Economic Cooperation Administration has 
become increasingly influential in politico- 
economic and mutual-defense questions, 

Misunderstandings have arisen in part 
from the fact that a separate line of com- 
munications flows to and from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration missions, By 
law the ambassador is entitled to be kept 
“fully and currently informed on matters, 
including prospective action, arising within 
the scope of the operations” of the country 
mission, and most country mission chiefs 
have been careful to keep him informed 
wherever he has shown an interest. A simi- 
lar problem arises with respect to the Am- 
bassador keeping the Economic Cooperation 
Administration mission chief adequately in- 
formed. Such difficulties appear to be de- 
creasing with the development of better re- 
lations between the missions, 

Some discontent has prevailed among 
Foreign Service personnel because of the 
feeling that an activity was going on in their 
midst that bore a close relation to what they 
were doing yet about which they were not 
fully informed. This feeling has also 
stemmed in part from the fact that the 
country mission chief ranks in all places 
next after the ambassador and above the 
career service, and in part from the fact 
that the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion missions have included substantial 
numbers of high-ranking and highly paid 
personnel. 

The problems of acquiring and reporting 
economic information have not everywhere 
been successfully resolved. In some in- 
stances the point of friction has had to do 
with the functions of the office of the eco- 
nomic counselor of the embassy. The intro- 
duction of large research and reporting staffs 
in the Economic Cooperation Administration 
missions has duplicated in some degree the 
functions of the economic sections of the 
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embassies, as has the establishment of con- 
tacts with the economic agencies of the 
foreign governments. 

Some ambassadors have been eminently 
successful in overcoming difficulties by dis- 
playing ingenuity in staff arrangements, and 
by developing a sense of teamwork to meet 
emergency conditions. In Rome, the coun- 
selor of embassy for economic affairs is eco- 
nomic policy adviser to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration country mission 
chief. In Brussels, the economic counselor 
is at the same time the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration deputy mission chief. 

Both of these devices have worked well. 
In a few places, there has been a degree of 
duplication and cross-purpose which has 
worked to the disadvantage of both the em- 
bassy and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration mission. The Department of State 
and the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion are currently seeking to overcome this 
duplication and confusion. 

With United States military and economic 
aid programs both directed to the same goal 
of increasing the strength of friendly na- 
tions, close relationship between the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration missions 
and the MAAG’s is an obvious requirement. 
Thus, although the decision to operate inde- 
pendent economic aid missions appears to 
have been wise at the time from the stand- 
point of accomplishing rapidly the European 
recovery program, changes which have since 
occurred in the world situation suggest that 
it may be desirable to review this decision 
before accepting the present arrangement as 
a permanent basis for handling foreign eco- 
nomic aid. 


I sincerely feel that title 5, page 12, 
organization and administration for mu- 
tual security administration, section 50, 
if adopted, will result in the deterioration 
of our foreign service and will continue 
making the chief of the American Mis- 
sion the third important American 
official in the foreign field. If the House 
insists on keeping this section in the bill, 
it should be amended to give the Presi- 
dent the power through executive order 
to coordinate all of the foreign activities 
through the regular chief of American 
Mission. This order was issued the first 
time by the President a year ago and, in 
my opinion, was made necessary because 
of the confusion that existed in the by- 
passing of our chief of foreign service by 
representatives of other agencies of the 
American Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Nebraska on 
the statement he has presented to the 
House, because I think he has hit on one 
of the weak points of this new adminis- 
trative agency which this committee has 
included in the bill. I had the same fear 
as the gentleman, that the person who 
should be the senior member of any com- 
bination of missions in any one country, 
namely, the Ambassador, is going to be 
bypassed, and a very critical situation 
will arise as the result. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman knows 
that this was completed in the last hours 
of the hearings, and very hurriedly; that 
amendments were offered, which were 
turned down, which would require the 
coordination of all of these very im- 
portant political problems through the 
leadership of our chiefs of mission 
abroad. 
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Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], as I read it, is 
to avoid the type of situation for which 
this entire organizational set-up is in the 
bill. The purpose of it is to have a clear 
line of operative responsibility through 
the single administrator. 

The great difficulty in the set-up that 
was evolved in recent months was that 
the money which was appropriated to 
the President for the very purposes 
specified in this act was all transferred 
to the Department of State. The De- 
partment of State then parceled out to 
the Secretary of Defense, or to various 
other agencies of the Government, 
whatever amount of money the Depart- 
ment of State saw fit to parcel out. It 
was at that point that the full responsi- 
bility granted to the President was trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of State. That 
same thing could be done, if the wording 
that is in the bill is left in it, and is not 
stricken out. The only purpose for strik- 
ing it out is to complete a type of organi- 
zation which every outside agency, and 
every outside witness, who came before 
the committee, recommended strongly 
as the most effective operating type of 
organization. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman from 
Nebraska is the first Member of Con- 
gress who has recommended the ISAC 
structure. 

Mr. HERTER. It so happens that the 
head of ISAC and the deputy ISAC 
are constituents of mine and close 
personal friends of mine. Both come 
from the city of Boston, and are very 
fine, able gentlemen. One of them is 
a former president of the United Fruit 
Co. In spite of that fact, I am afraid 
the organizational set-up which they 
head is not in the interest of efficiency. 

We are doing nothing that goes be- 
yond the ECA organization. I think I 
have been to almost as many foreign 
missions as the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, and I have never seen any con- 
flict between the ECA Administrator and 
the head of our foreign missions, or our 
foreign service officers except where it 
was a question of personalities. The lines 
of responsibility remained entirely clear. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. In this reorganization, 
we keep exactly the provision in ECA 
for consultation between the Secretary 
of State, the Administrator, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and in case of a dis- 
pute, the matter goes to the President. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman is 
quite right. We are not taking away 
any authority from a single foreign offi- 
cer. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Under the bill, the 
representative of the Administrator can 
appeal to the Administrator. The diplo- 
mat in the foreign field can appeal to 
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the Secretary of State. And if they do 

not agree, both of them go to the Presi- 

2 By that time, the damage has been 
one. 

Mr. HERTER. No, from the practical 
point of view today, all of this is being 
done by the foreign missions, every one 
of which is headed by an Ambassador. 
There has never been any effort either 
by the military or by the ECA to take 
from the Ambassador his primary re- 
sponsibility as the chief American offi- 
cial in any foreign country. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very interested, 
as the gentleman knows, that there be 
no interference with the handling of the 
military end items by the Department of 
Defense. Does the gentleman feel that 
the other provisions of this bill are suf- 
ficient, and that this reservation is not 
necessary in order that the Department 
of Defense may handle the military end 
items throughout the bill? 

Mr. HERTER. The intent is perfect- 
ly clear. The way this is drafted, the 
President can reserve to himself rights 
which upset all the rest of the intent of 
the bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that on this 
recent subcommittee trip to Europe in 
every country we asked our Ambassador 
whether our ECA or military representa- 
tives carrying on this program had in- 
terfered with his functions as chief of 
mission and chief spokesman for the 
United States, and whether there had 
been in fact two voices speaking for 
the United States, one the voice of the 
Ambassador and the other the voice of 
the ECA, stronger because he had the 
money bags, and in every single case 
they told us that had not been the situ- 
ation? We are not trying here to weak- 
en our foreign service. We are trying 
to get a short-term, hard-headed, effi- 
cient organization which can carry on 
this as a business operation. 

Mr. HERTER. The gentleman is 
quite correct. I know of one case where 
an American Ambassador was in trou- 
ble continuously with the ECA repre- 
sentative, and, I am frank to admit, that 
that particular Ambassador has long 
since been replaced, and should have 
been replaced long before the trouble 
arose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT as a 
substitute amendment: On page 16, line 24, 
strike out the word “or” and substitute the 
words “for personal exercise such other 
powers and functions of a military charac- 
ter as the President may.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield that I may make 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The question was taken and the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, as 
I understand the arguments of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
HERTER], they fear that the present lan- 
guage would permit the President of the 
United States to delegate authority to 
the Secretary of State and through him 
set up another agency. My amendment 
completely eliminates that possibility, 
because he says he may reserve to him- 
self “for personal exercises.” In other 
words, he can only reserve those powers 
which he personally is going to exer- 
cise, or such other powers and functions 
of a military character as the President 
may delegate to the Secretary of De- 
fense. That takes care of Mr. KEAT- 
INd's problem, which I think all of us are 
in agreement with, that the Secretary 
of Defense must run this military pro- 
gram. 

Let me just touch on that proposition 
for a second. I look upon this NATO 
army as in effect just another one of our 
armies in the defense of the freedom of 
the world, I think the Secretary of De- 
fense has the prime responsibility which 
no other official of the Government ought 
to have anything to do with, when it 
comes down to arming that army. It is 
not going to be worth anything unless it 
is properly equipped. The only service 
who can properly equip it is our Defense 
Department and our military services. 

I think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] might accept this wording. 
Would the gentleman consider accept- 
ing this amendment, because I have 
limited these powers which the Presi- 
dent has reserved to himself only to those 
which he will exercise personally, and 
such other powers and functions of a 


military character as the President may 


delegate to the Secretary of Defense? 
I think I have met the gentleman's ob- 
jection. 

Mr. VORYS. I have only had a brief 
time to consider it, but so far I certainly 
would not agree. I will explain my rea- 
sons in my own time. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr, HERTER. When the gentleman 
speaks about exercise by the President of 
his own personal power, would that not 
mean that he could delegate within his 
own office, turn over all the money to 
Harriman to spend as his personal repre- 
sentative? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No. Under the 
section that I read before, the President 
cannot turn over to Mr. Harriman or to 
anybody, unless the Congress of the 
United States has written it into the 
legislation. Here we say that he cannot 
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reserve any power except that which he 
is going to personally exercise. That 
does not mean personally exercised by 
Mr. Harriman or it does not mean per- 
sonally exercised by anybody else in his 
Office. “Personally exercised by the 
President” means just what it says. I 
cannot agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Herter]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute in order to ask the majority whip if 
he can inform the House as to the pro- 
gram for next week. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to comply with the request of the 
distinguished minority whip. 

On Monday we will have the Consent 
Calendar. Following the Consent Cal- 
endar the supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1952. I believe it was pointed 
out earlier in the day that this is a rather 
important supplemental appropriation 
bill, and it is quite likely that there will 
be one or two sharp controversies. I 
mention that in order that Members may 
know how to govern themselves on Mon- 
day with reference to this supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

On Tuesday we will have the Private 
Calendar and following that Senate Joint 
Resolution 42. That is an interstate oil 
compact. 

The rule provides, I believe, for 1 hour 
of general debate. Of course, there are 
primaries in the State of New York on 
Tuesday, and we would expect if a record 
vote were requested on this joint resolu- 
tion or any other matter for that day to 
ask unanimous consent that the roll call 
go over until Wednesday. 

Following this legislation, Mr. Chair- 
man, we shall undoubtedly get the con- 
ference report on the Defense Housing 
Act. I understand that the conferees 
hope to reach an agreement so that it 
can be filed about Monday. Then, of 
course, we may get the civil-functions 
appropriation bill conference report. 
That will then leave two other confer- 
ence reports, Armed Services and State 
and Justice, that have not yet been 
passed by the Senate. Should they be 
passed and come out of conference dur- 
ing the week, we would, of course, get 
those conference reports also. If they 
are not, we would expect later in the 
week to propose a continuing resolution 
for those departments whose appropria- 
tion bills are not yet out of conference. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the majority 
whip. I was very hopeful that we could 
get all these things cleaned up by the 
middle of the week. 

Mr. PRIEST. I assure the gentleman 
that we will get through them just as 
rapidly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross] is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
hearing again the same euphonious ar- 
guments in favor of this bill that have 
been dished up for the last 2 years. 

- Look at the cover to the report on 


this bill. What does it say—Mutual Se- 
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curity Act of 1951. Well, first of all how 
“mutual” is this security? How much 
mutuality has been demonstrated in 
Korea? Let the figures speak for them- 
selves—less than a thousand dead listed 
for the countries that even claim to be 
fighting with American troops in Korea. 
And how much mutuality has been dem- 
onstrated in financing that war? The 
United States has footed the entire bill 
and we are told again this afternoon 
that we will probably be called on soon 
to gouge out of the American taxpay- 
ers’ pockets another $5,000,000,000 to 
finance what was stupidly called a police 
action when it started more than a year 
ago. 

And then we read this title to the 
bill: 

To maintain the security and promote the 
foreign policy and provide for the general 
welfare of the United States by furnishing 
assistance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security. 


Who, from some sweet land of milk 
and honey, dreams up the lyrical titles 
to these huge spending bills? And then 
we read on through this bill to find more 
verbal tripe, attempting to justify the 
spending of billions so that the nations 
receiving this dole may, and I quote, 
“meet their responsibilities.” 

When, I ask, is this Congress going to 
begin thinking in terms of the responsi- 
bilities that are being loaded on our own 
Americans, their children, and the chil- 
dren yet unborn? 

Beyond the high-sounding words in 
this bill and in the report I find noth- 
ing describing how ECA money was used 
to build a gambling casino in France and 
a plush night club in Italy. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Daily American, an English-language 
newspaper published in Rome, which de- 
scribes a cocktail party for a newly ar- 
rived American pooh-bah in the Italian 
capitol. The date is April 1, 1951—so 
it is not ancient by any means. 

A friend of mine, who made this avail- 
able said: 

I think you will be amused by this guest 
list at a cocktail party given upon the ar- 
rival of a new American official in Rome. 
I believe its the longest one ever printed in 
this paper. About 80 percent of the guests 


were Embassy, military, or ECA people in 
Rome. 


Then my friend adds: 

It’s easy to throw parties like that when 
you can get diplomatic booze for $1 a bottle 
and cigarettes at $1 a carton. 


Social life in American diplomacy, he 
Says, apparently has picked up again. 

Yes, no matter how well American tax- 
payers’ pockets are being emptied to pay 
the bills, social life for the American 
policy makers in foreign lands must go 
on as usual. 

I have listened to most of this debate 
and I haven't heard any of the propo- 
nents of this measure describe the prog- 
ress that is being made by the ECA 
spenders in building of roads in the 
jungles of British Africa, the French 
Cameroons and the Belgian Congo. Ad- 
ditional millions of American dollars are 
going into road building in French Indo- 
china, Siam, Malaya, Burma, New Cale- 
donia, and the British East Indies. This 
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while the people of our own States and 
municipalities are bonding themselves 
to build roads and whooping up proper- 
ty and other taxes to pay the bills. 

And how many foreign troop divisions, 
in being, are we going to get out of the 
billions we are now spending on arms 
and equipment for them? How many 
have been produced to date? The net 
results for the billions already swept 
down foreign drains are virtually nil, ex- 
cept to provide jobs for a bunch of high 
priced foreign experts and consultants 
of every stripe. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] says in effect that Eisen- 
hower is trying to force European coun- 
tries into building an integrated army. 
Are we sending American boys to Europe 
to fight communism who may have to 
depend upon that quality of troops for 
help? If that is true, then we should 
lose no time in withdrawing our troops 
to the continental United States instead 
of sending more of them abroad. 

And the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HERTER] says the question is 
whether we will stand up with these for- 
eigners. 

It is never a question with the inter- 
nationalists of whether the people of 
other countries will stand up with us. 

How much longer do we propose to 
listen to the siren songs of these inter- 
nationalists? How much longer is it 
proposed to make chumps of the Ameri- 
can people? 

I say there is no better time than right 
now to cut off this so-called ECA spend- 
ing and limit military assistance to the 
support of our troops now in Europe. 

Not another dime and not another 
American soldier until these foreign gov- 
ernments and the people of these foreign 
countries show a complete willingness to 
work and, if necessary, fight for freedom 
and justice in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] is recognized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, listen- 
ing to the reading of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
I was struck by the words that the Presi- 
dent may reserve something to himself 
for personal exercise. I was afraid it 
would refer to a naval base at Key West. 


I was opposed to it right then and there, - 


because I did not think we should reserve 
anything to the President for personal 
exercise. 

Reading a little further into it and 
considering it more seriously, I still think 
that it does not accomplish what we 
had in mind. You will remember that 
we turn over with certain exceptions 
the powers of the President in the MDAP 
law to the new Administrator. That 
law is 22 pages long. I shall not attempt 
to read it to you here, but if we leave in 
the original language, and I fear if we 
leave in the language of the substitute 
we may find that we have turned over 
to the President a lot of things that we 
expected the new Administrator should 
do. I therefore hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that the substitute will be defeated, and 
that the amendment taking out this 
general reservation of powers of the 
President in this 22-page hill will be 
adopted. 
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My friend from Nebraska IMr. 
STEFAN] in his opposition to this amend- 
ment is very frankly opposing all of title 
V for reasons that, of course, were very 
valid to him. Were conditions otherwise 
I might be inclined to join with him be- 
cause I look forward to the day when we 
shall have a department of foreign af- 
fairs, when all of these matters will be 
under one head. But for the present, 
since the President himself wants to con- 
tinue the ECA head as an independent 
executive, and since this bill proposes the 
MDAP head as an independent execu- 
tive, I do not see any possibility of ar- 
riving at the form of organization which 
the gentleman from Nebraska contem- 
plates. Overseas, as well as in this coun- 
try, this organization of title V is pre- 
cisely the same as now exists under the 
ECA law; in fact, much of the language 
is copied from that law. So I hope the 
House will help us rectify what I feel was 
a little mistake we made in the drafting 
of this bill so that the bill can go back 
to the form which the committee con- 
sidered and reconsidered so carefully 
before it hastily adopted the language 
which my amendment seeks to strike 
from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that my substi- 
tute be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the Roosevelt sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooskvxrr) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 126. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROosEvELT) there 
were ayes 134, noes 91. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Herter: On 
page 26, line 16, after “July 1”, strike out 
“1950” and insert 1949.“ 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is purely a correction of a 
clerical error so as to make the language 
of the bill conform with the clearly ex- 
pressed language as shown in the report. 
I am sure there is no objection to this 
amendment by the chairman or the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, that is a cor- 
rect statement, and I join with the gen- 
tleman in that request. 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I have grave misgivings about H. R. 5113, 
not because of its objectives, but because 
I have serious doubts whether this bill, 
as part of a longer-range program, will 
keep us from becoming involved in 
world war III. 

Our foreign policy to establish the 
North Atlantic Pact was determined by 
the executive branch of our Government. 
It was consumated by our signing a 
treaty with certain countries of Western 
Europe. This treaty was only confirmed 
by the Senate, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives had no voice in establishing 
this policy. 

Under article IX of the Atlantic Pact 
it was agreed to set up a council of the 
nations involved whose duties are to 
plan for their common defense and se- 
curity. This resulted in the formation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion commonly called NATO. They in 
turn proposed plans for the defense of 
Western Europe. The United States 
was then asked to give military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the NATO countries. 
The House of Representatives was asked 
to implement this program and only 
then did we have an active voice in de- 
termining whether we approved of such 
a policy. 

The authorization for such a program 
was submitted to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of which I am a member. In 
1949, Congress approved giving military 
assistance of a limited amount to the 
NATO nations. At that time, in a 
minority report, several members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, including 
myself, questioned the effectiveness of 
such a program and expressed grave 
doubts whether we could establish a 
ground defense in Europe that would be 
successful against the Soviet’s well- 
known power in that respect. 

In our report we suggested alternative 
courses of action and argued that the 
emphasis for defending Europe should 
be on air power strategically based and 
maintained in a constant state of readi- 
ness to meet the impact of sudden ag- 
gression. It seemed to us there was a 
very real danger that after pouring into 
Europe billions of dollars of economic aid 
under the Marshall plan and billions of 
dollars of military assistance we still 
would not be strong enough in that area 
to prevent Russia and her allies from 
overrunning Europe and nullifying all 
our efforts. 

In my considered judgment that is 
still the situation today. How can any- 
one judge the Marshall plan and our 
military assistance up to date as a success 
with this great threat confronting us? 

But now we must consider what is best 
to do under existing circumstances and 
face the facts as they are today, It 
does no good to say that one prefers an- 
other foreign policy which is nonexist- 
ent. For example, many believe the best 
way of maintaining the peace and our 
own security would be to make ourselves 
strong at home and not attempt to de- 
fend all the critical areas of the world 


remarks at this point in the Recorp. i from communistic aggression. It is 
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thought by attempting to do so we would 
place such an economic burden on the 
economy of our country that we would 
weaken ourselves at home. By spread- 
ing our military strength over a great 
many strategic areas of the world, we 
would weaken our strength to such an 
extent that we would make ourselves 
vulnerable to the forces which confront 
us in a number of vital spots around the 
periphery of Russia and her satellites. 

But wishful thinking does no good. 
We are confronted with actualities. No 
one can deny the fact our foreign policy 
has been determined primarily to defend 
Western Europe from aggression and to 
assist so far as possible the countries 
friendly to ourselves. No one can con- 
tradict the fact the President, the State 
Department, the armed services, and the 
Chiefs of Staff have agreed to furnish 
for the defense of Western Europe six 
divisions and the accompanying divi- 
sional slices. This means 400,000 of our 
men are going to be sent to Europe and 
England, Three hundred and forty 
thousand of them will compose the six 
divisions and their supporting units. 
Sixty thousand will be in our Air Force. 
We have also committed our naval forces 
to the Baltic and Mediterranean areas. 
Already three divisions are in Europe, 
plus a large percentage of our tactical 
and strategic Air Force. 

The question then arises, What are we 
going to do about the situation as it 
actually exists? Does it do any good to 
say that our policy should be to with- 
draw from Europe and make ourselves 
strong at home? Does it do any good 
to advocate the policy some of us wish, 
that we rely chiefly on air power? The 
fact that our men are in Europe and our 
military strength, tanks, guns, and other 
matériel are being poured into that area 
nullifies such a contention. 

Therefore, those who would take the 
position that we should not have at- 
tempted a foreign policy to defend Eu- 
rope, by means of ground forces in Eu- 
rope, are faced with the reality that the 
administration’s policy to rely on ground 
troops is actively being carried out—and 
there is no practical way to stop it. 

This program has already been in 
active operation for 2 years, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that this bill, 
giving aid for the third year, will pass. 
We are, therefore, confronted with a 
Hobson's choice—no choice at all. With 
our boys and matériel in Europe, we are 
faced with the responsibility of, first, 
whether we should abandon them, or, 
second, the uncalculated risk of going 
ahead with the program and furnishing 
all the assistance possible as quickly as 
it can be done. 

As I said before, this is a Hobson’s 
choice—no choice at all. But I can see 
no alternative, as long as the policy has 
been established and our boys and mili- 
tary strength have been committed, but 
to take the one course that is left—even 
with its admitted danger, risk and pos- 
sible disastrous result—and give every 
possible assistance to our own forces and 
our allies. 

As I have indicated, I thought this 
task an almost impossible undertaking; 
and while I would not be a forecaster of 
doom, I would not prophecy, on the 
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basis of present information, that the ad- 
ministration’s policy will be successful. 
However, since there is apparently no 
other alternative course, I see no way 
out but to attempt the almost impossible 
and hope for the best. We have success- 
fully faced crises in the past. We can 
do so again. 

At the request of General Eisenhower, 
a number of members of Congress from 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee were sent to Eu- 
rope for a quick survey of actual condi- 
tions. I think it was generally agreed 
by those who made this trip that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is making a prodigious 
effort to unify Western Europe and is 
urging the NATO countries to make the 
maximum effort in their common de- 
fense. I feel he has made real progress 
in this regard despite the many obstacles 
with which he has been confronted. But 
there is still a great deal left to be done. 

We had an opportunty to see at first 
hand some of the cooperative effort that 
is being made for our mutual defense. 
In England I was impressed with the 
way the English and ourselves are work- 
ing together in the field of strategic air 
defense. Their fliers are learning to use 
our planes and seemed to be working 
with us in the closest harmony. 

We also saw the efficient way the 
French and Italians operated our tanks, 
artillery, and other equipment. 

The basic question in my mind has al- 
ways been and still is whether, in spite 
of our prodigious efforts, the great eco- 
nomic burdens we are assuming with in- 
creased taxes, which we will be com- 
pelled to pay, and the obvious hardships 
upon our people that will be incurred, 
will be sufficient to attain the peace we 
all so much desire; or will it result in a 
fiasco beyond the comprehension of any 
previous disaster in the course of history. 
That is the question I asked time after 
time of our military and civilian leaders 
in Europe; namely, if we are fortunate 
enough to be able to complete the pro- 
gram which has been agreed upon, and 
which admittedly will take time, would 
it be adequate and successful in defend- 
ing Western Europe. I was repeatedly 
assured that it would. 

Of course this program is primarily 
designed for the defense of one area; 
namely, Western Europe. Danger could 
break out in other critical places of the 
world which might by necessity cause 
us to divert our maximum effort from 
the NATO countries to other areas. 

As I have indicated, I am willing to 
support this military program even in 
spite of the grave doubts I have of its 
ultimate success. I do believe that time 
is on our side and that every day that 
goes by our military strength increases. 
I do believe that we need allies and if 
we can bring about unity of thought and 
purpose and a genuine determination to 
bring peace and security to the free 
world, we strengthen our own security. 
I believe strength begets strength; and 
that strength is the only weapon for 
peace Russia will recognize. 

But I now turn to the situation that 
gives me even more concern than the 
military phases of this bill, It is pro- 
posed to spend almost $2,000,000,000 for 
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economic aid and point 4 aid under this 
bill to help almost every country in the 
world. Admittedly there are many back- 
ward countries that need our economic 
Assistance. Admittedly there are many 
backward countries that need our tech- 
nical advice. But when we are con- 
fronted with a military exigency, that is, 
in my opinion, the most dangerous that 
has confronted this country since the 
American Revolution, whether it is eco- 
nomically feasible to go forward as in 
normal times. with programs to assist 
almost every area in the world seems 
questionable. I am very doubtful of the 
wisdom of such a course. 

Even conceding the objectives of such 
a program of economic aid are worthy, 
it seems to me there are limitations on 
our own economy to carry out these 
programs when we are confronted with 
such an enormous military program. 

Already the House has approved al- 
most $69,000,000,000 for our own national 
defense. Now we are asked to add close 
to $7,500,000,000 for an additional mili- 
tary effort and economic aid in Western 
Europe and other areas. 

All through the testimony we were told 
how beneficial this aid would be to the 
countries involved, but we had no wit- 
ness who exclusively told us what the 
economic impact would be on this coun- 
try. This seems wrong. 

While our committee, under the able 
leadership of our colleague, Mr. RICH- 
ARDS, did make a cut from the amount 
requested by the administration of $651,- 
250,000, I do not feel this is sufficient. 
But even if we are not successful in se- 
curing a larger cut than contained in 
this bill, this savings would still pay 
the salary of the 435 Members of this 
House for almost 120 years. 

Undoubtedly some of the point 4 pro- 
grams could be set aside for more normal 
times when the strain on our economic 
resources would not be so great. 

With perhaps one or two exceptions, 
there is no question the countries of 
Western Europe which have been so 
greatly aided by ourselves could do with- 
out further general economic assistance. 
According to a report of the ECA issued 
July 30, 1951, Western Europe's indus- 
trial production has increased by 44 per- 
cent over 1938 levels; their exports have 
increased 15 percent. None of them are 
devoting to their military effort more 
than 7 percent of their gross national 
product, Under these circumstances, 
how can we justify continuing general 
economic aid? 

We have conditions here at home 
which certainly require our attention 
and need Federal assistance. While I 
am perfectly aware that the extra mili- 
tary effort on the part of the countries 
of Western Europe is an additional strain 
on their economy, I maintain that this 
additional burden should not be ab- 
sorbed by us because we are also strain- 
ing our economy to the last notch when 
you consider we are taking from our peo- 
ple $54,000,000,000 in taxes this year and 
will impose additional tax burdens for 
this foreign-assistance program. 

This bill has in it $840,000,000 of eco- 
nomic aid to compensate for the extra 
military effort of these countries. That 
means the United States is assuming 
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most of the additional burden. It is 
certainly questionable whether we should 
even go this far, but rather make them 
assume the additional defense effort. 
We are all equally concerned about our 
mutual security and the other countries 
should make as much of a sacrifice as 
we are making. 

If we give them this additional eco- 
nomic aid because of their extra defense 
effort, we are in reality paying for their 
defense effort. But more than that, 
when we furnish these countries $840,- 
000,000 because of that effort, we create 
almost that amount of counterpart funds 
that is available for their use. Certainly 
under these conditions very little extra 
effort is required from these countries. 
This should not be the case. 

In passing I do want to comment on a 
few of the provisions of this bill which I 
believe are constructive. 

First. I feel that the setting up of an 
independent agency which will have 
under its jurisdiction military, economic, 
and other assistance to our allies, under 
a single administrator, is a step in the 
right direction. 

Second. I firmly believe that the pro- 
visions of this bill which make it obliga- 
tory to make 20 percent of the economic 
funds available as loans and not grants is 
sound. 

Third. I believe the provisions of this 
bill in respect to point 4 program and 
technical assistance which require that 
the recipient countries put up at least the 
same amount we are spending will be 
most helpful in preventing unjustified 
hand-outs, 

Fourth. The fact that 11 percent of 
our own defense production of military 
end items can be transferred to our 
allies, if our Chiefs of Staff deem it to 
our own best interest, may help to speed 
up our common defense. If we do take 
this method of getting the necessary ma- 
tériel to our allies, it will not be an ad- 
ditional burden upon the taxpayers of 
this country, but will be in lieu of. Be- 
cause to that extent, it will not be nec- 
essary to carry out the additional pro- 
grams requested in this bill. Whatever 
is furnished from our domestic stocks 
will be deducted from the amount au- 
thorized in this program. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I believe 
when we take up this bill under the 5- 
minute rule, we should scrutinize section 
by section the amounts requested and so 
far as it can be done, without revealing 
security secrets, we should justify the 
military provisions of this bill. 

So far as the economic and technical 
part is concerned, I cannot help but be- 
lieve, from some of the testimony I 
heard, which was some 1,600 pages that 
was made public and 1,700 pages taken 
in executive session, that a great many 
further cuts can be made in the economic 
part of this program. Every dollar au- 
thorized should be fully justified and if 
not justified, it should be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kan- 
sas: On page 13, line 6, strike out “one hun- 
dred” and insert “sixty” and in line 9 strike 
out “twenty-five” and insert ten.“ 


Mr, Chairman, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
you will observe in the bill before us 
with respect to the organization of this 
Mutual Security Administration, it is 
provided that there shall be an Admin- 
istrator, a Deputy Administrator, and 
that the Administrator may hire as many 
employees as he deems proper under the 
Civil Service Act. It further provides 
that not to exceed 100 may be com- 
pensated at rates higher than grade 15, 
which means from $11,500 to $14,000, and 
25 not in excess of $15,000 per annum. 

I have been unable to determine how 
many people they are going to employ 
under the mutual-assistance provisions 
of this act. Somewhere between four 
and five thousand are presently em- 
ployed under the ECA, most of them 
at higher-than-average salaries. How 
many more will be employed under this 
bill, nobody seems to know. I have tried 
to find out, but they say that has to be 
determined after the organization is set 


up. 

I am calling attention to a thing that 
has appeared almost identically in many 
other bills. These people say they will 
hire employees under the Civil Service 
Act but “we will put in a few more at 
a higher salary.” ‘Then they tell you 
they are unable to secure persons quali- 
fied for some particular job, and there- 
fore they have to go above-ceiling 
salaries. The number here is 100. 
Rather than strike the whole thing out, 
I have offered a compromise, so that with 
respect to the 10 instead of 25 they will 
get as high as $15,000, and with respect 
to the remainder, which I have cut 
down to 60—and this is mild—they would 
get somewhere between $11,000 and 
$14,000, This bill involves an additional 
charge against the people of this country 
of an average $250 per family per year 
across the Nation, that a comparative 
little item does not seem to amount to 
very much. But it could be as much as 
$100,000 per year. I am talking about 
the principle of the thing. We can get 
along without these extra people here 
at $15,000 a year. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota, who knows more about this legis- 
lation than most of us. 

Mr. JUDD. I offered essentially the 
same amendment in the committee, ex- 
cept that I made it 75 instead of 100 and 
left the 25 as is. We had the same pro- 
vision in the ECA Act. They used 43 
people. They have had authorization up 
to 100. This seems to me a standing in- 
vitation to go out and get super-duper 
people who are not necessary. I think 
the 25 figure should stand, because I 
would hope that the Administrator 
would get as the chief of mission in each 
of these countries the highest grade fel- 
low he could get, and he cannot do it 
really for less than $15,000. I wish the 
gentleman would strike out the first por- 
tion of his amendment, which reduces 
the 25 to 10, and then I think we would 
go along with him on the reduction from 
100 to 60. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do appreciate 
your statement and I wish I could go 
all along with you, but we are still let- 
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ting them have 10 at $15,000, which is 
enough. The others will still get a pret- 
ty good-sized salary. They will get be- 
tween $11,000 and $14,000, and that is a 
pretty good-sized salary for appointees 
that are appointed without demand for 
particular qualifications except as the 
Administrator sees fit to appoint them. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. DONDERO. That is equal to the 
compensation of the Members of this 
House, and they get that position with- 
out going through a political campaign. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They are 
purely appointees, that is correct. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I am inclined to 
agree with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota that if the gentleman would just 
apply his amendment to the second part 
of it we would go along with this. This 
provision in this bill was taken bodily 
out of the old ECA Act, as to the admin- 
istration of the ECA Act. But remem- 
ber, with the Administrator provided for 
herein you have to cover a lot more ter- 
ritory than the old Administrator did. 
He has military aid, he has interna- 
tional development under point 4, and he 
has economic aid. You cannot hog-tie 
him to the extent the gentleman has just 
suggested. If the gentleman will ac- 
cept the modification to the extent sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, we will go along with it. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. This paragraph 
reads as follows: 
Officers, employees, agents, and attor- 


neys may be employed by the Administrator 
for duty within the continental limits of 
the United States in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949. 


So you may employ these people within 
the limits of the United States, the peo- 
ple we are talking about in this par- 
ticular paragraph. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. What is the. reduction that 
is made in the first part of the gentle- 
man’s amendment? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is compara- 
tively small, but it totals a few thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. COX. How much? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am asking 
them to cut down the number who get 
$15,000 from 100 to 60 in this bracket. 
They are asking for 100 and they had 43 
in ECA. 

Mr. COX. Why not bargain with the 
gentleman and suggest 75. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I should like 
to. I would be happy if I could, but it 
is a compromise I am offering now. 

Mr.COX. Would 75 be satisfactory to 
the gentleman? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to, 
but I think we ought to strike the whole 
thing out. I am just bargaining to this 
extent. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes an 
authorization to spend an additional 
$7,800,000,000 for what is described as 
mutual assistance for foreign countries. 
Approximately $2,500,000,000 is for for- 
eign aid and $5,000,000,000 for military 
assistance to other countries, including 
European countries, also in Asia and 
some in South America. 

Mr. Chairman, I would remind you 
that this authorization of almost $8,000,- 
000,000 is in addition to the billions of 
dollars already expended to European 
and some Asiatic countries. This legis- 
lation is in addition to $56,000,000,000 
that this Congress appropriated only re- 
cently for the military defenses of this 
country; and in addition to $5,700,000,000 
earmarked for military construction; 
and in addition to $4,500,000,000 we have 
expended in Korea. This makes a total 
of $72,000,000,000 authorized or appro- 
priated within a period of a few months. 
This in addition to an unexpended bal- 
ance of $1,500,000,000 of ECA funds on 
hand, and military money for Europe of 
$3,000,000,000. 

I would remind you, too, that the mili- 
tary authorities have the right, if they 
can justify such expenditure, to spend 
as much as 11 percent of the $56,000,- 
000,000 for military aid, for assistance in 
Europe and other foreign countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported legislation 
providing for billions of dollars for de- 
fenses in this country, and because of 
commitments made with certain Euro- 
pean countries, I have also supported a 
considerable amount of funds to carry 
out such commitments. I think, how- 
ever, there must be a time when we 
should call a halt in the authorizations 
and appropriations against the people 
of this country, especially in considera- 
tion of tremendous sums already appro- 
priated. 

Our country at this moment is facing 
insolvency. America cannot withstand 
aggressors, no matter who or where they 
are, if she herself is not solvent. 

Do you realize that since the begin- 
ning of foreign-aid programs, the United 
States has given, granted, or loaned 
foreign nations more than $125,000,000,- 
000? We are told that in order to stop 
the spread of communism, it is neces- 
sary that we spend billions more. This 
bill is an authorization of approximately 
$8,000,000,000. The plan is for 3 years. 
That makes an obligation against this 
country of $24,000,000,000. I would re- 
mind you that the mere appropriation of 
these billions of dollars from an insol- 
vent Treasury is not the answer to the 
problem. I should add right here, too, 
that this measure is surrounded by some 
mystery. Certain facts, they say, must 
be withheld from Congress, 

Let me read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, It says, and 
I quote: 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$5,028,000,000 to Europe in fiscal 1952. This 
figure was arrived at by careful consideration 
by the committee of detailed programs for 
each country, of the items of equipment to 
be received, and the cost of transporting 
such equipment and the necessary training 
expenses. These facts cannot be presented 
for security reasons. 
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Will the future employees of this or- 
ganization be better security risks than 
Members of Congress? There is no one 
in Government any more entitled to the 
facts than the elected representatives of 
the people. The mystery surrounding 
the programs of military and economic 
assistance should be lifted. Russia will 
know all these things in due course. 
Why should the American people be re- 
fused information which up to the 
present time has been not only common 
knowledge, but been used time and again 
for educational purposes by the Voice of 
America? 

Mr. Chairman, I remind you again 
that I have voted for a strong and eff- 
cient Air Force costing millions and bil- 
lions of dollars. I have voted for other 
billions for the defense of this country 
and for the prosecution of the Korean 
war. 

There must be a limit somewhere. Let 
me repeat, this legislation is in addi- 
tion to fifty-six billion appropriation for 
defense only a few days ago. It is in 
addition to five billion seven hundred 
million already earmarked for military 
construction and is in addition to four 
and a half marked for Korea. I remind 
you again there is approximately $5,000,- 
000,000 already appropriated and not yet 
expended, most of which is for Europe 
and Asia. I also remind you again that 
11 percent of the $56,000,000,000 above 
mentioned, may be expended for the 
military in Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we had better 
look the situation over pretty carefully 
before we proceed to authorize and ex- 
pend more billions of dollars of the tax- 
payers of this country. Of course we 
want world peace, but we cannot expect 
to achieve that objective entirely by ex- 
hausting our country’s resources and 
sending them to foreign countries. You 
cannot buy friendship in this manner, 
especially when you are bankrupting our 
own country. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, apar- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment lend itself to a divi- 
sion so that we could vote separately on 
the two parts? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two 
pea to the amendment, and it is divis- 

e. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that it be divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the first portion of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first por- 
tion of the amendment be read, so that 
we will know what it is we are voting on. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kan- 


sas: Page 13, line 6, strike out “one hundred” 
and insert “sixty.” 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 


sion (demanded by Mr. Regs of Kansas), 
there were—ayes 114, noes 97. 

So the first portion of the amendment 
was agreed to. 
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The Clerk will report the second por- 
tion of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kan- 


sas: On page 13, line 9, strike out “twenty- 
five” and insert “ten.” 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rees of Kansas), 
there were—ayes 109, noes 115. 

So the second portion of the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bonner: Page 
38, strike out line 15 and insert the follow- 
ing: “state; 

“(f) guarantees by the eligible nation that 
it will notify the United States whenever it 
ceases to use any equipment or material fur- 
nished to it under this act (other 
than equipment or material furnished 
under terms requiring the nation to reim- 
burse the United States in full there- 
for) for the of this act and that 
it will transfer title to, and possession of, 
such equipment or material to the United 
States (1) for return to the continental 
United States for salvage or scrap, or (2) 
for such other disposition as the President 
shall deem to be in the interest of the 
United States.” 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered by the Committee 
on Expenditures from a subcommittee of 
which I-am chairman. The idea of the 
amendment arose during the investiga- 
tion of surplus property given by the 
United States Government for rehabili- 
tation purposes to the countries of 
Europe, our allies, during the last World 
War. During the hearings on our inves- 
tigation, it was found that much of the 
material that we had given to our allies 
in Europe was sold to surplus-property 
dealers and returned to the United States 
and sold within the States, some of it 
actually sold to the national defense for 
fabulous profits. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I have been listen- 
ing to the gentleman carefully, and I 
know the good work which his committee 
has been doing. I have studied this 
amendment and we have looked it over 
and I believe you have a good amendment 
and we will accept it. 

Mr. BONNER. I appreciate that very 
much, but I would like to say one more 
thing about the amendment and the pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

We are really shipping abroad our na- 
tional resources, and unless some of this 
material is returned to be used for the 
purpose of scrap in this country, some 
day we will find out that Europe has 
much of the things that we should have 
that we do not have on account of our 
generosity. I doubt very much whether 
it would be returned in the same spirit 
and manner as we are now sending it 
abroad. 

Mr.BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr.BROWNSON. Asa member of the 
gentleman’s subcommittee, may I com- 
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pliment him on the presentation of this 
amendment, and also thank the chair- 
man of the committee for accepting this 
amendment which has been so carefully 
worked out and which I hope will result 
in safeguarding the money which we are 
about to offer on a blank-check basis. 

Mr. BONNER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I wonder if we can- 
not get some agreement as to time on 
this bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentleman 
ascertain how many amendments are 
proposed, and then button it down to so 
many minutes per amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. According to the 
last report, there are 10 amendments 
on the desk, and they are still coming in. 
There are now 12. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill close in 1 hour. That will give 
5 minutes for each amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? s 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask if there will be any allowance for 
those who have amendments so that 
they will be able to speak on their 
amendments? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I would think so; 
I believe the Chair will take care of 
those who have an amendment, if they 
were on their feet, for 5 minutes apiece. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman consider cutting it down to 15 
minutes instead of an hour? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, may 
I suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that if he makes the time an hour 
and 20 minutes and there are 12 amend- 
ments at the desk and the author of 
each amendment has 5 minutes that will 
leave only 5 minutes for the rest of the 
House to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, why do you not 
suggest that the time be divided equally 
in favor of and those opposed to each 
amendment? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I might say 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 
that I have been informed by a Member 
on our side that he intends to demand 
a reading of the engrossed copy of the 
bill. If that happens, I think, of course, 
it would be impossible to engross the bill 
and read it tonight. Whether or not 
that will make any change in the situa- 
tion tonight I do not know. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. If we stay here and 
complete the bill tonight and the read- 
ing of an engrossed copy is demanded 
we can vote on the engrossed copy to- 
morrow, and we certainly would have to 
go over until Monday to get an engrossed 
copy and vote on it, if we do not com- 
plete the bill tonight. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the consent re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina has not submitted 
a request. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto close in 1 hour and 
15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY] is rec- 
ognized. f 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to ask certain questions 
of the chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, not in an attempt 
to embarrass him in any way, because 
Mr. RıcHarDs and I have been friends 
for a long time. Rather, I am making a 
most earnest and serious endeavor to 
bring out for consideration by this hon- 
orable body phases of the program to 
be set up by ECA which, to my mind, 
will lead our Nation into an unwar- 
ranted and undemocratic intrusion into 
the internal economic and political af- 
fairs of those European nations allied 
with us in the struggle against com- 
munism. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the members of that 
committee and the Members of this 
House, to a press release by ECA under 


date of July 28, 1951—a couple of weeks 


ago. I wonder if the chairman and the 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have seen that press release. 
It deals with what it announces to be 
ECA’s major new productivity drive in 
Europe. 

The contents of that press release 
prompted me to seek further and more 
detailed information about the so-called 
production assistance drive to be carried 
out by ECA with funds provided for by 
the Congress under the terms of this 
legislation. I obtained from the State 
Department an official copy of the out- 
line of the plan—which quite properly 
could be termed a directive, I believe— 
sent to the field officials of ECA through- 
out the European nations affected. 

So that I could be fully informed about 
what appeared to me to be a plan so 
staggering in its implications of intrusion 
by our Nation into the internal affairs of 
others, I studied carefully the details in 
the official documents provided me by the 
State Department. The more I studied, 
the more convinced I became that, if the 
plan were carried out, this great democ- 
racy of ours could justly be accused of 
overstepping the bounds of international 
propriety and of failing to respect the 
sovereign rights of our allies and friends 
in Europe. I cannot conceive that any 
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Member of the Congress would condone 
any such plan, yet we have before us leg- 
islation which, I believe, will do just that, 
and more. 

Let us, then, consider some of the lan- 
guage of the directive sent out to the 
ECA officials in foreign countries, the 
purpose of which, it says, is—and I 
quote “to state the objectives, policies, 
methods, and organization to be utilized 
in mobilizing ECA’s resources for an in- 
tensive program in the field of produc- 
tion assistance and productivity im- 
provement.” 4 

Consider, if you please, the implica- 
tions in this language in the ECA direc- 
tive. I quote: 

ECA is to modify its general policy of 
working only with and through governments 
and will be in direct touch with trade 
unions, individual firms, individual man- 
agers, trade associations, labor leaders, and 
especially will be working in individual 
plants, We will, of course, be working with 
the concurrence and, hopefully, with the 
help of the governments of the participating 
countries, but not exclusively through those 
governments. 


To me that clearly indicates the inten- 
tion of ECA to bypass the Government 
and take over the virtual direction of a 
nation’s economy to a great degree. It ill 
behooves us, who have most pressing and 
momentous economic problems of our 
own, to attempt to control the economy 
of any other nation, going even to the 
extent of bypassing its government. 
Some of the European nations, I am 
reliably advised, already have offered ob- 
jections to such an invasion of their sov- 
ereign rights and violation of their 
national dignity. 

Let us consider further some of the 
language of the ECA outline of its plan. 
Again I quote: 

Direct productivity personnel should con- 
tinuously be aware of the fact that the ef- 
fort to achieve forced draft improvements 
in applied technology is not just an engi- 
neering problem, but also a problem of eco- 
comics, social institutions, psychology, and 
politics in the broadest sense, and should de- 
velop their program accordingly. 


In view of that language, can there 
be doubt of our intentions? Can any 
other inference be drawn than that we 
propose direct interference in the af- 
fairs of another country, including its 
economy and its politics? May I sug- 
gest we put our own house in order be- 
fore dipping into the internal politics 
of other nations. 

What sort of international relations 
will such a policy on our part create? 
ECA, itself, recognizes that there may be 
trouble ahead, as witness this next state- 
ment from the official document. I 
quote: 

This plan will have two major advantages. 
First, joint sponsorship by the European 
governments concerned and the United 
States will minimize any charges of inter- 
vention or any criticism that the program is 
designed indirectly to benefit the United 
States rather than the citizens of the coun- 
try. Second, it is highly desirable to or- 
ganize the program in such a way that com- 
plete responsibility for it can be taken over 
by the local government in 2 or 3 years’ 
time. 


Are we to become the world’s most 


malign meddlers? In 2 or 3 years, we 
may, if it pleases the management of 
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ECA, permit a country to run its own 
internal affairs. To me, that sounds like 
an unjustified and brazen impugning of 
a nation’s integrity. We may trust 
them to run their own business later. 
It takes no stretch of the imagination to 
know what we would reply to such a 
proposal made to us by another nation. 
We are, however, more forthright than 
the Communists who seek the same ob- 
jective through infiltration and other 
sinister methods. I, for one, want no 
part of any such plan, no matter how 
high soundmg the name. 

Not content with meddling in the eco- 
nomic and political affairs of the other 
nations, the ECA plan would tinker with 
the taxation structure of the partici- 
pating countries. Listen to this. I 
quote: 

The organization should seek to achieve 
necessary improvements in governmental 
and trade association and labor union 
ground rules affecting positive and negative 
incentives to productivity improvement. 


This, for example—and I am still 
quoting: 

It might sponsor studies and legislation 
to establish tax-adjustment systems which 
would act to encourage rather than discour- 
age investment in productivity, wage in- 
creases, and price reductions. In the same 
field it should help to protect firms and 
workers cooperating in its program from ad- 
verse actions and injvry by restrictionist 
groups. 

I wonder if the author of that slick 
phrase ever read the Constitution of the 
United States—particularly the rights of 
men. Nations are made up of men. 
Such a plan should be—probably will 
be—offensive to every thinking citizen in 
those other nations. In my humble 
judgment, we are planning to go too 
far—much too far. But that is not all. 
Again I quote: 

Where it is not practicable to bring in 
the productivity agency and its services as 


such, specific clauses bearing on the ob- 


jectives of the productivity program along 
the lines of the labor standard clauses in 
United States public contracts, might be 
included in the contracts themselves. 


That, I believe, is further indication 
we are trying to make other nations 
apply our standards to their economy 
whether they fit or not. In other words, 
no matter whether the shoe fits—our 
shoe—put it on and wear it—and like 
it. What could be more fantastic than 
such a proposal coming from a great 
and free nation? 

Now we come to the strong-arm—the 
coercive—part of the plan. Listen, my 
fellow Members, to this closely—for to 
me it sounds much more like a direc- 
tive—an order—from the Kremlin to the 
slave and satellite nations under Rus- 
sia’s heel, than part of a plan conceived 
in democratic America. I quote: 

Where unusual difficulties are anticipated 
or encountered in securing proper commit- 
ments from the participating country gov- 
ernments on this program, ECA, Washing- 
ton would be willing to consider a recom- 
mendation that such undertakings be made 
a condition precedent to further allotment 
of program funds to the country involved. 


In brief, that means the other nation 
must let us meddle in its internal af- 
fairs or tinker with its economy, its 
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politics, its tax policies—or else, and 
by “else” we mean the other nation’s 
principles must be sacrificed for our 
money. What a travesty on interna- 
tional justice that would be. 

I recommend the ECA program out- 
line in its entirety as required reading 
for every Member of the Congress. I 
have merely touched on a few of the 
high spots in the amr ing document. 

We need to carry on that part of the 
ECA work which is good, but in the name 
of American democracy and common 
sense, let us not, under the guise of co- 
operation and mutual defense against 
communism, seek to take over the econ- 
omy and the internal affairs of these 
other nations, body and soul. 

It is my firm conviction they would be 
fully justified in saying to us, “Until you 
get your own economy on an even keel, 
keep your hands off ours.” 

True, we are spending vast sums to 
help them regain their national strength 
and vigor. Equally true, we are helping 
ourselves at the same time, because that 
renewed strength is being thrown into 
the fight against Communist aggression 
and lust for world power. 

We must remember, however, that 
long before we were a nation, many of 
those countries were strong and pow- 
erful nations. They have borne the 
brunt of waste and destruction in at 
least two catastrophic wars. We were 
more fortunate in our homeland. We 
escaped almost unscathed. 

Those nations are destined to be great 
and strong again. They have the lead- 
ership and the quality of citizenship 
which assures us of that. We have done 
much to restore their virility. We will 
have to do more—at least for another 
year or so. But let them run their own 
affairs. They have done it. They can 
do it. 

Unless we amend this legislation 
properly, we may well be accused later of 
being responsible, through our interfer- 
ence, for any possible economic setback 
they might suffer. They would be justi- 
fied, too, in asking us for many addi- 
tional billions of dollars to repair that 
damage. 

We must never let our Nation assume 
the role of a dictator, even of a benefi- 
cent dictator. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr, RICHARDS. May I say to the 
gentleman I am driving, and I believe 
the committee is driving, at this, if the 
ECA has been doing the things the gen- 
tleman says they are doing, they should 
be condemned for it. But let me call the 
attention of the gentleman from New 
Mexico to the fact that ECA after this 
year is going to be out of business. It 
will not be here very long if this bill 
passes. So far as I am concerned, I will 


join with the gentleman in trying to do 


what he is endeavoring to do. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. What I have read is what was 
given to me by the State Department. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, 
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Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman is 
surprised at that, wait until he sees the 
super duper independent organization 
working in foreign fields, armed with 
diplomatic status plus a satchel full of 
money, bypassing the regular diplomats 
in foreign countries. Yes; they have 
been doing that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say to,the gen- 
tleman that I discussed this in part with 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: Page 36, 
line 5, after the word “this”, strike out the 
remainder of the sentence and insert “act.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this is 
merely a clarifying amendment to make 
sure the language says what we had in 
mind. I have talked it over with the 
committee, and I understand there is no 
objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. We accept the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vonrs: Page 
32, lines 7 and 23, strike out “military” and 
insert any“, and on page 32, line 16, after 
“Court of Claims”, insert “or in the district 
court of the United States in which a such 
owner is a resident.” 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment to the patent section so 
that the provisions apply not only to 
military assistance but any assistance, 
and given jurisdiction not only to the 
Court of Claims but to the district court 
in which such owner is a resident. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
of the opinion that that is a good 
amendment, and we accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: Page 37, 
after line 2, insert a new section as follows: 

“The Administrator in cooperation with 
the Secretary of Commerce shall facilitate 
and encourage through private and public 
travel, transport and other agencies, the pro- 
motion and development of travel by citizens 
of the United States and of recipient coun- 
tries to and within the recipient countries.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a very simple one, It 
extends to the other recipient coun- 
tries—this bill extending to other coun- 
tries in the Near East, Africa, and the 
Far East—efforts to stimulate travel 
which we have been pursuing with great 
success with respect to Europe and which 
are covered by section 117 (a) of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act now in effect. 
This amendment would extend the same 
kind of cooperation to the other coun- 
oe which will be dealt with under this 
act. 

I appreciate the lateness of the hour 
and tl. at the Committee on Foreign Af- 
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fairs will have another opportunity to 
review this bill come January next, 
nevertheless I hope that even now we 
can correct this travel question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
Ca page 7, line 17, after “including”, insert 
the words “Formosa and other areas under 
the control of Nationalist China.” 


Mr, ARMSTRONG, Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that after this long day of im- 
portant discussion on the bill with the 
necessary differences of opinion it will 
be a happy thing to come to this small 
and noncontroversial amendment. If 
you will refer to page 7 and go down to 
line 16, you will find there in section 301 
the following words: 

In order to carry out in the general area 
of China (including the Republic of the 
Philippines and the Republic of Korea). 


All this amendment seeks to do is bring 
in specifically, as I feel we will all agree 
there should be, the words “Formosa and 
other areas under the control of Na- 
tionalist China.” Thus we shall give 
proper recognition to a very important 
ally of ours in the protection of the free 
world in the Pacific area. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the Government of the 
United States, in using the word “China,” 
applies it only to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I only wish that 
that interpretation could be generally 
accepted, 

I call the gentleman’s attention and 
the attention of all the Members to the 
fact that unless we nail this thing down, 
by mentioning Nationalist China by 
name, all of our efforts over in Formosa 
may go for naught. 

Let me remind you that at the out- 
break of the Korean conflict the leaders 
of the Nationalist forces on Formosa, our 
allies in the United Nations, not only our 
comrades-in-arms in the recent war but 
permanent members of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, offered 
33,000 troops for the defense of the free 
world in Korea, That offer was refused, 
It was said at that time that the refusal 
was because the Nationalists were need- 
ed to protect Formosa. However, I call 
the attention of you new Members of the 
House to the fact that when we met with 
representatives of the State Department 
in March, Mr. Dean Rusk, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Far Eastern Affairs, informed 
us on direct questioning as to why the 
Nationalist troops were not permitted to 
go and fight for their own freedom and 
the freedom of the Pacific area. He 
said it was because our allies in the 
United Nations, specifically mentioning 
Great Britain, objected to the use of 
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the Nationalist troops, Mr. Rusk, said 
this was because Great Britain and some 
other allies have recognized Red China, 
therefore they did not want the assist- 
ance of these, our allies, the free Chi- 
nese, to fight the Communist aggressors. 

I want to nail this thing down to such 
an extent that any aid given in this bill 
to the China area will specifically apply 
to the use of these, our allies, on Formosa. 

Mr. Chairman, with my own eyes some 
months ago I saw those Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops drilling. They are brave 
and valiant troops. They can and 
should be used in the Pacific area. Al- 
ready we have a military mission on 
Formosa, headed by an able commander, 
General Chase. For what purpose is 
that mission there? Is it just to boon- 
doggle some money away? It should 
be to train these Chinese to fight. Every 
one of these Nationalist troops could 
take the place of some boy drafted from 
out the United States. 

The distinguished majority leader of 
this Hause the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] made one 
statement today which I shall long re- 
member. It hit the nail squarely on the 
head. He said the only thing the Com- 
munists fear is strength greater than 
their own. That is entirely true. So 
let us add to the strength that we have 
in the Pacific area the strength which 
is waiting for us there, unused, and—up 
to now—unwanted, > 

The one thing the Communist aggres- 
sors in Korea feared more than anything 
else was an all-out effort on our part 
to win the Korean war. I think it is a 
shameful thing that we sent our boys 
into Korea unprepared, untrained, and 
unequipped. But even more shameful is 
the fact that we sent them in there to 
fight with one hand tied behind their 
backs. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] and I talked 
to numerous of our officers in Japan and 
Korea. Many of them said, “If you will 
untie our hands we can knock Red China 
out of this war in 3 months’ time.” 
Shame upon us for not calling on all of 
our allies and going all out to win that 
war. 

Mr. Chairman, the war in Korea could 
have been ended in victory, if our allies 
had not dragged their feet. Our mili- 
tary men wanted to blockade the Chi- 
nese coast, bomb the military targets in 
Manchuria, and use the guerrillas on the 
mainland. But the British and others 
wanted to continue their lucrative trade 
with the Reds. They did not want to 
offend the enmy. Now, unless we spe- 
cifically have it understood that this aid 
we are discussing in this bill will apply 
to the Nationalist Chinese, they will tie 
our hands again. The purpose of my 
amendment is to insure that our repre- 
sentatives in Formosa and elsewhere in 
the Far East will be free to act in our 
own interests. 

Back home where I live, the people 
are beginning to ask whether we are go- 
ing to carry on a stalemated war in 
Korea forever. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if the Reds start shooting again, 
we had better go out to win a victory or 
else bring our boys back from Korea and 
keep them here, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment on the same basis that I opposed 
the amendment proposed earlier to refer 
specifically to Spain in title 1 of this 
bill, It is true that we have mentioned 
the Philippines, It is also true that we 
have mentioned Korea in the Pacific. 
But we have special obligations for both 
of those countries, and for a long time 
this Congress has had legislation before 
it for the relief of the Philippines. So 
far as Korea is concerned, everybody 
knows our obligations there under the 
United Nations charter, and is aware 
that our boys are fighting and dying 
there. But to add references to other 
countries in this title, all on the other 
side of the world, and say definitely 
“this is for such and such a country” 
would be deviating from the general 
purpose. I do not think it would be 
wise to do that. I can assure the gen- 
tleman he will not be disappointed with 
what can be done under the existing 
provisions of this bill for the island he 
mentioned. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairniun, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, Under the terms 
of this bill, as it is now written, is it pos- 
sible for our military leaders, specifically 
General Chase, and those in charge of 
our mission in Formosa working directly 
with the Nationalist Chinese, to utilize 
them for the defense of that whole area 
outside of Formosa? 

Mr, RICHARDS. I think it is. 

Mr. VORYS. Itis not only possible— 
not only is a program there, and I not 
only agree with the spirit of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but even if you 
should write it in, it is not compulsory 
and you would not be getting anywhere. 
So that rather than have a tough vote 
on this thing when we have stuff for 
Formosa in the bill, I hope we will leave 
it stand under the present language. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, Surely, the gen- 
tleman read only a few days ago the 
words of Dean Rusk who said it is still 
the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment not to utilize the Nationalist Chi- 
nese in defense of the Far East? 

Mr. VORYS. There is nothing in this 
bill to prevent their utilization—and 
there is nothing in the gentleman’s 
amendment which would require their 
utilization. I think the gentleman will 
agree with that. y 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman contends 
that this amendment is ineffectual, as 
it might be, what' would be the possible 
objection to making this friendly ex- 
pression of interest? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, if 
I can have the assurance, and, I believe, 
the gentleman has given it—I do not 
want to gum up the works here. I am 
terribly sincere and anxious about this 
matter as we all are. I do not want to 
enter into any controversy or to delay 
the passage of this bill. The gentleman 
has given at least a partial assurance 
as well as the gentleman on the commit- 
tee on my side of the aisle, and with that 
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assurance and promise that we will pur- 
sue this matter further. I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING: On 
page 22, line 11, strike out “operations” and 
insert “duties assigned to the Adminis- 
trator.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
have four amendments, all designed to 
improve, I believe, the administration of 
the military portion of this program. 
I have no disposition to press them be- 
cause I feel it would be more desirable 
to have them considered in conference, 
unless the committee feels they have re- 
viewed them sufficiently to accept them. 
This particular amendment is to avoid 
trouble out in the field when the repre- 
sentative of the Administrator arrives 
there. If he should suddenly say “I have 
charge of all operations in this area” 
one could immediately envision great 
conflict with representatives of the De- 
fense Department in that area. That 
would be extremely unfortunate. We 
should do everything possible to avoid 
that result. I have been assured that it 
is not intended that the Administrator 
shall have more power than the duties 
assigned to hira under this act; that 
there is no thought that he should have 
charge of all the overations in the area 
in question which would include mili- 
tary operations. I would be happy to 
zeit to the gentleman from South Caro- 


5 RICHARDS. I have great respect 
for the gentleman’s opinion and ability, 
but I believe the gentieman could have 
facilitated the matter if he had pre- 
sented this to us before. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sorry, I did 
submit it to both sides, but I thoroughly 
appreciate the pressure under which the 
gentleman has labored and that he may 
not have had the opportunity to review 
it sufficiently to reach any final conclu- 
sion on its desirability. 

Mr. RICHARDS. In justa few words, 
what is the object the gentleman has in 
mind in proposing this amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. If the administrator 
is given charge of all operations under 
this act, I fear it might result in con- 
flict with those in the field who are 
handling the military end of the pro- 
gram. I suggest that in place of the 
word “operations” you use the words 
“duties assigned to the Administrator”; 
but if the gentleman has any doubt about 
it, I would prefer to have him bear that 
in mind in conference, and bear in mind 
the other amendments which I have sub- 
mitted to your side. I realize the gen- 
tleman has been very busy. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I might say that the lan- 
guage in this act is exactly the language 
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in the ECA Act. It has been tested and 
interpreted. It has always applied only 
to the civilian functions of the ECA Ad- 
ministrator, and not to any military op- 
erations. It is the exact text of the ECA 
Act. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment and would ask that the sec- 
ond amendment be read, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the second amendment. 

The Clerk read,as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING: Page 
24, line 18, strike out “Administrator” and 
insert “President.” 

On page 25, line 15, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert “President.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr.. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is simply 
this: It seems to me that the finding 
which the designated person is to make 
there, namely, that the supplying of such 
assistance will strengthen the security 
of the United States, is a finding which 
should be the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent to make, and his duty to make, and 
it should not be the responsibility of 
some subordinate representative, such as 
this Administrator. Of course, the Pres- 
ident before making this finding would 
consult with the Secretary of Defense 
and perhaps also with the Secretary of 
State and this newly created Adminis- 
trator. But the final decision is pri- 
marily a military one and certainly not 
one which should exclusively fall under 
the jurisdiction of a civilian adininis- 
trator who would be under no obligation 
to consult with Defense Department offi- 
cials and who conceivably might not in 
fact do so. It seems to me that sound 
principles of administration would dic- 
tate that the President who has facili- 
ties and authority to correlate views and 
reconcile conflicts should make the final 
determination of a question of such 
transcendent importance. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. As I understood the 
gentleman, he withdrew the first amend- 
ment. As to the second amendment, I 
am inclined to think it is a good amend- 
ment. I am sure it will not damage the 
operations under this bill. Knowing the 
gentleman’s experience in the military 
field, and his relation to this subject, 
I am inclined to accept the. second 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING: Page 
26, line 2, strike out all of lines 2 and 3 and 
down to the period on line 5 and insert in 
lieu thereof: 


“That the essential features of his primary 
responsibility are these: 
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“(a) The determination of military end- 
item requirements. 

“(b) The procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its inte- 
gration with service programs. 

„(e) Establishment of priorities in pro- 
curement and deliveries, the allocation of 
military assistance between recipient coun- 
tries, and the apportionment of funds as 
transferred to him by the President between 
services and countries within each area 
specified in the act. 

“(d) The supervision of end-item use by 
the recipient countries. 

“(c) The supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel. 

“(f) The movement and delivery of mili- 
tary end-items.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, here 
likewise, I am not disposed to press this 
amendment; in fact I think that after 
half a minute’s explanation I will ask 
consent to withdraw it because I realize 
it should require study. 

The language which I have put in the 
substitute for the one sentence which 
appears in the bill is taken exactly from 
page 43 of the report; it is the exact 
language of that page. It defines the 
duties of the Secretary of Defense or his 
representative with regard to these 
military-end-use items. I realize, how- 
ever, that if the gentleman has not 
studied it he might have hesitancy about 
that, and I would simply ask that he 
consider that very carefully in confer- 
ence, because I do feel that it would be a 
great improvement over the sentence 
which is in the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s position, and I assure him 
that not only will I study it before I go 
into conference but that it will be con- 
sidered in conference if it is within the 
scope of the conference. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a fourth amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, KEATING: Page 
$4, line 2, strike out “materials” and insert 
“commodities”; and on lines 4 and 10 strike 
out “materials” and insert “commodities.” 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TACKETT. Is this amendment 
going to be withdrawn, too, after they 
talk about it for 30 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is not a 
mind reader. 

Mr. TACKETT. I am going to object 
if it is. 

Mr. KEATING. I would be glad to 
have this voted on because I feel sure the 
chairman of the committee would be 
perfectly willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

I gather that there is some fear among 
those who will be called upon to ad- 
minister this program that the word 
“materials” used in this particular sec- 
tion 607 might be considered as includ- 
ing military end use materials. I know 
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that is not intended; I know that raw 
materials are referred to since they are 
the only materials that come under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The word “commodities” happens to 
be the word used in the report in dis- 
cussing this section. The same is true 
in the section analysis, and it would be 
an improvement, in my judgment, if the 
word “commodities” were used here to 
be sure that it does not include military 
end use items, rather than the word 
“materials.” 

Mr. RICHARDS, I think the gentle- 
man is right, and I accept the change. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri: Page 7, line 22, after “exceed”, strike 
out “$530,000,000", and insert 8480, 000,000: 
and on page 8, line 3, after “section”, strike 
out “not to exceed $50,000,000", and insert 
“no,” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am grateful for this time. 

To follow this amendment I direct 
your attention to page 8 because it is an 
attempt to eliminate the $50,000,000 that 
can be appropriated in accordance with 
the accounting provision as provided in 
subsection (a) of section 303 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 
This accounting method for this $50,- 
000,000 is what I want to call to the at- 
tention of the House, and I am going to 
read the language: 

Certification by the President of the 
amounts expended out of funds authorized 
hereunder and that it is inadvisable to 
specify the natures of such expenditures shall 
be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
amounts expended. 


In other words, that is just a complete 
blank check for $50,000,000 to be spent 
in the Chinese area. 

May I call further attention to the fact 
that under this same section 1604 I was 
reading and to which this particular sec- 
tion refers, there was provided $110,000,- 
000 to be spent in the sarae fashion with 
no accounting in the Chinese area after 
1949. If we are going to judge the future 
by the past, I submit an expenditure of 
$110,000,000 in China in the years 1949 
and 1950 certainly did not promote peace 
in that particular area and certainly did 
not provide that China would not go 
communistic. 

I suggest that the House consider very 
carefully whether it wants to extend this 
principle of giving blank checks of this 
nature, particularly in the area of China. 
Personally I am against any blank check 
of this nature. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
TIS]. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision is largely 
the result of the work of a former col- 
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league of ours on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, by the name of John Davis 
Lodge, now Governor of Connecticut. 
He was one of the first Members of the 
Congress who became fully aware of the 
underhanded and underground methods 
that the mortal enemy we face consist- 
ently uses. The hard fact is that we can- 
not hope to outwit and overcome this 
enemy unless there are some funds that 
do not have to be accounted for and some 
operations that do not have to be paraded 
in public. 

We regret it, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that if we want to fight success- 
fully these enemies operating under the 
Kremlin’s direction we ought to be 
assisting in every way possible those peo- 
ple behind the iron curtain who, know- 
ing the nature of Soviet rule better than 
anybody else, are most determined to 
overthrow it. It seems to me we would 
be tying one of our hands behind our own 
back not to allow the President to have 
these funds to use in areas where it would 
be impossible and inadvisable to have 
them accounted for publicly. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to associate 
myself with everything the gentleman 
has said and to assure the House that the 
committee unanimously is in accord on 
this particular item. 

Mr, JUDD. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. CURTIS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RICHARDS) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 128. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: Insert 
on page 31, after line 21: “(c) (1) to assist 
in carrying out the purposes of this act, 
through encouraging and facilitating the 
development of the natural resources of for- 
eign areas by the investment of private capi- 
tal and eliminating barriers to and provid- 
ing incentives for engaging in business en- 
terprises in such areas by persons or busi- 
ness organizations who are non-nationals of 
such areas, there is hereby established a 
bipartisan commission to be known as the 
Commission on Aid to Underdeveloped For- 
eign Areas (hereafter referred to as the 
“Commission”’). 

“(2) (A) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of 14 members as follows: 

“(1) Ten appointed by the President of the 
United States, four from the executive 
branch of the Government and six from pri- 
vate life; 

„n) Two Members of the Senate appoint- 
ed by the Vice President; and 

„(u) Two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Speaker. 

“(B) Of each class of members, not more 
than one-half shall be from each of the two 
major political parties, 

“(C) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

“(3) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 
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“(4) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

“(5) (A) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services as Members of Con- 
gress; but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

“(B) The members of the Commission who 
are in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall each receive the compensation 
which he would receive if he were not a 
member of the Commission, plus such addi- 
tional compensation, if any, as is necessary 
to make his aggregate salary $12,500; and 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

“(C) The members from private life shall 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

“(6) The Commission shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

“(7) The service of any person as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, the service of any 
other person with the Commission, and the 
employment of any person by the Commis- 
sion, shall not be considered as service or 
employment bringing such person within the 
provisions of sections 281, 283, or 284 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, or of any 
other Federal law imposing restrictions, re- 
quirements, or penalties in relation to the 
employment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, pro- 
ceeding, or matter involving the United 
States. 

“(8) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, so much as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection (c). 

“(9) (A) The Commission shall study and 
investigate the problem of aiding underde- 
veloped foreign areas and shall formulate 
and recommend to the President and the 
Congress specific programs for carrying out 
the purposes of this subsection (c). 

“(B) The Commission shall report to the 
President and to the Congress from time 
to time the results of its study and investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. The Commission shall 
file its first report within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this act, and annually 
thereafter, 

“(10) (A) The Commission may create such 
committees of its members with such powers 
and duties as may be delegated thereto. 

“(B) The Commission, or any committee 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this subsection (c), 
hold such hearings and sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as the Commission or such committee may 
deem advisable. Any member of the Com- 
mission may administer oaths or affirmations 
to witnesses appearing before the Commis- 
sion or before any committee thereof. 

“(C) The Commission, or any committee 
thereof, is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent es- 
tablishment, or instrumentality informa- 
tion, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
for the purpose of this act; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumental- 
ity is authorized and directed to furnish 
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such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics directly to the Commission, or 
any committee thereof, upon request made 
by the chairman or vice chairman of the 
Commission or of the committee concerned. 

“(D) The Commission, or any committee 
thereof, shall have power to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents; to administer oaths; to take 
testimony; to have printing and binding 
done; and to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable within the amount ap- 
propriated therefor. Subpenas shall be is- 
sued under the signature of the chairman 
or vice chairman of the Commission or com- 
mittee and shall be served by any person 
designated by them. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194), shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with any subpena or to tes- 
tify when summoned under authority of this 
section.” 


Mr. BONNER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstood the further reading of the bill 
had been dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is re- 
porting the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the new bill be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I object, 
Chairman. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would create a bipartisan 
commission, patterned after the Hoover 
Commission, whose duty it would be to 
attack the problem of eliminating exist- 
ing barriers to overseas investment of 
private capital. 

These barriers—fear of expropriation, 
double taxation, instability of currency 
exchanges, discrimination against for- 
eign capital, and other abnormal politi- 
cal hazards—have held overseas invest- 
ments of American capital down to $13,- 
000,000,000 according to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Miller. 

By facilitating American investment 
abroad we will accomplish the objectives 
of this act far more effectively than we 
can by doling out public funds, however 
huge the amount may be. 

Our American political and economic 
philosophy holds that the development 
of natural resources is a function for the 
private citizen—not a function of Gov- 
ernment. 

In the Jong run our strength, both mil- 
itary and economic, as well as that of 
nations friendly to us, will depend upon 
the effieciency with which natural re- 
sources are developed and utilized. 

We have demonstrated the superiority 
of a free competitive economy over to- 
talitarian state control and direction of 
the processes of production and distri- 
bution. We can aid our friends overseas 
by exporting our capital and our mass- 
production methods if the barriers now 
restraining overseas investments are re- 
moved, 

The legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment and the American public should not 
be excluded from participation in the 
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solution of the problem of eliminating 
the barriers to expansion of private en- 
terprise abroad. 

An advisory committee however able 
its members may be, which is dependent 
upon the staff of an executive agency. 
does not have the capacity to conduct an 
independent and penetrating inquiry 
into these difficult problems. Such a 
committee can only front for the staff of 
the executive agency. I believe the 
American people have no confidence that 
the executive branch of the Government 
can be expected to do any better in the 
future with this program than it has in 
the past. ; 

An example of this point is contained 
in the activities of the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board. That Board’s 
report to the President on the operation 
of the point 4 program, on March 7, 1951, 
titled “partners in progress,” was not 
based upon any thorough exploration of 
the problems. No hearings to seek out 
the facts were conducted. That report 
was prepared principally by a single staff 
employee of the Board, with the assist- 
ance of several volunteers. The report 
does not purport to solve the problems of 
eliminating barriers to private invest- 
ment; it only recites that the need for 
such solution exists. 

The program which I am urging would 
take up where the International Devel- 
opment Advisory Board left off. 

The removal of these barriers will not 
be easily accomplished. This problem 
has thus far defied solution—although 
there has been nothing to prevent the 
State Department, the ECA, or other ex- 
ecutive agencies from solving it if the 
capacity to do so exists in them. 

This problem will not be solved unless 
we assemble the best minds in this coun- 
try—both as members of a commission 
and as members of its staff, equip them 
with adequate funds and fact-finding 
powers, and delegate to them the task of 
finding out what ought to be done. 

The Commission should study the 
errors and successes of overseas invest- 
ments of the past, should consult and 
take testimony from those who are ex- 
perienced in this field and invite their 
suggestions and recommendations. 

The Commission may not solve these 
difficult problems, but I can see no other 
way in which we can hope to promote 
and extend our free economic system in 
a chaotic world. It seems to me it is 
logical and intelligent for us to find out 
what we ought to do before we start do- 
ing it. Spending public money is not 
enough. We cannot buy friends. Our 
economy cannot support the rest of the 
free world indefinitely. 

The Hoover Commission cost about 
$2,000,000. The program this bill in- 
augurates may well cost $100,000,000,- 
000 over the next 10 or 15 years. It 
would be folly and false economy to re- 
fuse to spend a comparatively insignifi- 
cant sum to find out if our objectives 
cannot be more economically and effec- 
tively accomplished. It requires no great 
intelligence to spend and spend and 
spend. 

We have given away over $125,000,- 
000,000 to aid other nations in the last 
decade. That has not solved anything. 
Before we give away another hundred 
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billion in the decade ahead of us let us 
see if there is not a better way of fighting 
communism. I believe exporting our 
free economic system is a better way. I 
believe we can do it if we can harness 
the best brains in the country in a bi- 
partisan commission to grapple with this 
problem. 

Success cannot be assured. But we 
can try. If we have faith in our Ameri- 
can principles, we will try. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MEADER) 
there were—ayes 63, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY: On 


page 11, line 1 strike out 840,000, 000 and 
insert “$20,000,000.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
$40,000,000 that is referred to here is for 
military assistance to “the other Amer- 
ican Republics” which mean the coun- 
tries of Central and South America. I 
do not object to giving them economic 
assistance, but I see no point in giving 
them $40,000,000 of military assistance 
when they are countries which are not 
in the line of the Soviet advance, es- 
pecially when it has already been said 
by the committee that the great need 
in Western Europe is for military equip- 
ment. We need equipment ourselves. 
What is the use of tying up $40,000,000 
worth of military equipment in Central 
and South America? I would suggest it 
might be even feasible to cut it out com- 
pletely, but there may be some use for it 
so my amendment proposes to cut the 
military assistance from $40,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. I can see no point as I 
have said in tying up $40,000,000 of mili- 
tary equipment in Central and South 
America where it will never be used un- 
less Western Europe or the United States 
is overrun by the Soviet advance, I 
think it could better be sent to Western 
Europe or be kept in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KENNEDY) 
there were—ayes 98, noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of 
Nebraska: On page 29, lines 9 to 12, strike out 
lines 9 to 12. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, most of the Members have been 
here more than 12 hours listening to the 
pros and cons and arguments pounding 
against your eardrums; arguments by 
honest and sincere men. I doubt if such 
long sessions are in the interest of good 
legislation. I could give you some ad- 
vice from a medical standpoint, but per- 
haps you would not accept it, except that 
if some of you need a prescription to go 
to the mountains or to the seaside after 
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this is over with, I am sure the several 
doctors in the House will accommodate 
you.. I have worried about the tenseness 
of debate and you with high blood pres- 
sures, You better slow down. 

Now, with reference to my amend- 
ment. Page 29, section 513, reads: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to infringe upon the powers or func- 
tions of the Secretary of State. 


You know, we gave the Secretary of 
State a lot of power, and he should have 
it, regardless of who the Secretary might 
be. Then in the bill it strips him of 
power. over these funds. It reminds me 
of a time when I was a member of the 
unicameral Legislature of Nebraska. I 
was chairman of a committee investi- 
gating casualty insurance companies. 
We had all types of casualty companies. 
They had what was called a “battleship 
policy.” I don’t know whether you know 
what that is or not, but a battleship 
policy is one that gives you everything 
on the front page in large print. Then 
on the back you have a lot of fine print, 
and you read it over and you would really 
have to be walking on the water and be 
hit by a battleship before you could col- 
lect anything. That is what is called a 
battleship policy. Now this bill does that 
to the Secretary of State, only in re- 
verse. 

Now, here we set up a new man to 
handle all of the problems under this 
development. Many of those problems 
have been under the Secretary of State. 
So we say to the Secretary of State, 
after we have taken all of those things 
away from him: “Nothing in this act 
shall be construed to infringe upon your 
powers.” It is rather odd that you leave 
that section in the bill, and if someone on 
the committee would like to tell me why 
that section is left in, I wish you would 
do so. 

Mr. VORYS. I will be glad to tell 
the gentleman. That was in the draft. 
It was not in the draft brought down 
from the Department of State. It was in 
the draft which was submitted by our 
chairman, introduced by him, and that 
language is homemade by our chairman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Well, I 
think it is just a little sop that you throw 
to the Secretary after you take away all 
of his powers. It is a battleship pro- 
vision. I would like to consolidate all 
oversea activities under one head. 
There is now too much duplication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in moving to strike out 
section 513, which provides that nothing 
contained in this section shall be con- 
strued to infringe upon the powers and 
functions of the Secretary of State, I 
am constrained to think that the good 
doctor really wants to infringe upon the 
powers and functions of the Secretary of 
State. As a matter of fact the powers 
and functions of the Secretary of State 
are not personal; they are powers of long 
standing conferred by law. 

I think we have made a pretty bold 
move in creating an over-all administra- 


tor, but I think the boldness is in the di- 
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rection of more efficient supervision. 
The Administrator is at least to handle 
the administration and in addition to 
that he is to be an operator. I do not 
think any member of the committee 
thought for 1 minute that he could pos- 
sibly assume unto himself the traditional 
powers of the Secretary of State. That 
is all this section 513 provides. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] is 
recognized. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, does 
this conclude the debate? If so, I am 
ready to move that the Committee rise. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be recognized? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
will take my time and yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, my purpose in requesting time is 
to serve notice that it will be my pur- 
pose to offer a motion to recommit the 
bill with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith reducing the economic 
aid under title I from $1,335,000,000 to 
$985,000,000; that is, making a reduction 
of $350,000,000. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from Tennessee has indi- 
cated what he intends to do, may I indi- 
cate, during the rest of my time, what I 
intend to do and what I hope will be 
done by a majority of the Members of 
this House? 

The funds that the gentleman is talk- 
ing about, that his recommittal motion 
seeks to cut, is approximately the same 
as the amendment that was turned down 
by this House an hour or two ago. Now 
I want to give the House my honest, 
candid opinion. For the peace of the 
world and for the security of the United 
States itself, it would be better—far 
better—for this House to cut off three 
or four hundred million dollars from the 
military aid itself. Do not forget, for 
every dollar of economic aid—and the 
great majority of this economic aid is 
for military production—we intend to 
get and General Eisenhower intends to 
get two dollars of European production. 
About 13 percent of the total program is 
for economic aid for military production. 
The reason we are more anxious and that 
General Eisenhower is more anxious to 
get this is because we want to get out of 
Europe in 2 or 3 years. Until the in- 
dustry is increased by our aid through 
this bill, we are not going to be able to 
meet our targets by 1954, and that is all 
there is to it. 

If we want to keep on furnishing aid 
over there year after year after the 
3 years is over, then cut this bill; but if 
we want to do what is best for the secu- 
rity of the United States and save our 
taxpayers money in the long run, vote 
against this motion to recommit. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
voted for this bill because I believe that 
it is imperative for the national security 
of the United States. We must bolster 
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our bulwarks against the Red tide so that 
it will not engulf us. 

We must also make sure that the men 
who undertake the responsibility of car- 
rying out the program for us are pro- 
tected to the fullest extent of the laws of 
the United States while insuring that our 
interests are secured, 

This afternoon I have introduced leg- 
islation the purpose of which is to cor- 
rect a procedural defect, as a result of 
which heretofore individuals who have 
committed crimes which have not been 
discovered prior to their separation from 
the military service have been declared 
by the courts to be not amenable to trial 
by courts martial for those crimes. 

I am sure that most Members of this 
House have been shocked by the revela- 
tion in the last 2 days of- the facts con- 
cerning the brutal and premeditated 
murder of Major Holohan in Italy in 
1944 by a group of conspirators who in- 
cluded two American soldiers. 

The deed, to the commission of which 
one of the two conspirators has con- 
fessed—and his signed confession is in 
the possession of the Department of the 
Army—was committed on Italian soil 
while those individuals were in the mili- 


tary service. 


Having separated from the military 
service, they are at this moment appar- 
ently no longer liable for trial by courts 
martial, and the Supreme Court a year 
or so ago rendered a decision which has 
made it seem that there is no means by 
which they can be tried by the military 
courts, 

That defect in our military laws—a 
defect which has since been corrected in 
the passage of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice—is a procedural one. It 
does not seem to me that merely to cor- 
rect such a procedural defect would be 
the enactment of a law of the type which 
might be declared ex post facto. 

Informal conversations I have had 
with various attorneys in the executive 
branch of the Government indicate to 
me that many Government attorneys 
who have studied this case consider that 
an attempt to legislate in a way to make 
these individuals now amenable to courts 
martial for the crimes, when they have 
once had a vested right, by separation, 
in nonamenability to military law, 
would be an ex post facto law, and, as 
such, unconstitutional. 

However, there also appears to be an 
opinion shared by many, to the effect 
that the mere correction of a procedural 
defect, as such, does not deprive an indi- 
vidual of any right in which he was 
vested at the time of the commission of 
the act. If this is so, such correction 
should not be unconstitutional. 

In Fletcher v. Pack (6 Crouch 138, 3 
L. Ed. 162) John Marshall defined ex 
post facto to be a law “which renders 
an act punishable in a manner in which 
it was not punishable when it was com- 
mitted. In Cummings v. Mo. (4 Wall. 
326, 18 L. Ed. 356) it is defined as a law 
“which imposes a punishment for an act 
which was not punishable at the time it 
was committed, or imposes additional 
punishment to that then prescribed, or 
changes the rules of evidence by which 
less or different testimony is sufficient to 
convict than was then required.” 
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Does a change of the place of trial 
under the circumstances of this case af- 
fect a substantial right of the party 
accused? Clearly it does not increase 
the prescribed punishment or make the 
act an offense which was not an offense 
prior to its enactment; nor does it affect 
the quantum or nature of the evidence 
required for a conviction. In brief, it 
does not work any disadvantage on the 
accused, operate upon the past, or de- 
prive him of any vested right or right of 
defense. 

It is within the province of the legisla- 
ture to create jurisdiction for the trial of 
persons accused of crimes, and conse- 
quently the creation of a separate or new 
jurisdiction to try an offense in no sense 
violates the Constitution which prohibits 
enactment of an ex post facto law. 

For myself, and regardless of the pit- 
falls which may lie ahead for this legis- 
lative item, I prefer to hope that, in the 
final analysis, if enacted, and if later 
tested in the courts, the Supreme Court 
of the United States will find the pro- 
posal constitutional. Common con- 
science dictates that it ought to be, sim- 
ple justice demands that it should be, 
and our American system of fair play 
insists that it must be. 

If no other means is available by 
which to bring them to justice I am 
perfectly willing that these parties 
should be returned to Italy for trial by 
Italian courts for the crime which they 
have committed. At the same time, I 
would like to make one last effort to 
attempt to enact a law which would 
make them liable before a jury of their 
own people for a crime which they have 
committed against their own country. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first time that I have voted in favor 
of foreign aid. I have opposed Euro- 
pean Cooperation Act and aid to Greece 
and Turkey for 7 years or since its in- 
ception. My opposition was based on 
Many reasons. First, I thought the 
European recovery could best be handled 
in a United Nations world by the UN. 
Second, I thought, and still do, that 
we so tied up bread with bullets that it 
was warmongering under the guise of 
humanitarianism. Third, as a Christian 
pacifist I was and still am opposed to 
every kind of war and warmongering un- 
less we are attacked. Fourth, living as 
we are in one world I could not envisage 
aid to Europe when the majority peoples 
of the earth dre to be found in Asia and 
Africa. 

Today I will vote in favor of H. R. 5113. 
We are at war. While I do not agree 
totally nor wholeheartedly with the 
origins of this conflict, nevertheless, we 
are at war and this country, even at its 
worst, is my country. I must support 
this conflict because my country cannot 
be defeated. Also, I note under title II, 
page six, an appropriation of $175,000,- 
000 for Africa. 

I am leaving the first of next month 
for an extended trip to Africa, Near East, 
and Europe. I shall judge just how 
much of our assistance has been utilized 
or squandered. When I return January 
of next year I will be in position to 
actually evaluate our program and will 
vote accordingly. Until then I will vote 
in favor of this, 
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I still think we made a serious mistake 
in trying to buy friendship and not work- 
ing through the UNO. We further com- 
pounded this tragedy by excluding 
Africa and Asia. 

When the conflict in Korea has been 
peacefully concluded and we are no 
longer at war I shall resume my opposi- 
tion to all aid that includes bullets. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. CLair- 
man, there is one important element 
of mutual security which up to now has 
been given little or no attention. I refer 
to the surplus manpower in Europe of 
such countries as Western Germany, 
Italy, Greece, the Netherlands, and Aus- 
tria. Much of this surplus manpower 
is skilled in the very type of productive 
effort sorely needed for the defense of 
the North Atlantic area, and could fill 
the gap of skilled civiliam manpower 
shortage in many underdeveloped areas 
of the world, particularly Latin America. 

In the North Atlantic area, members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of the United 
States, are taking steps to implement the 
principle of balanced collective military 
forces. But they are paying very little 
attention to the balancing of skilled ci- 
vilian manpower among the countries in 
the North Atlantic area, which could 
use the manpower. 

The mandate of the Congress on the 
utilization of surplus manpower is clear. 
It places on the ECA Administrator an 
important duty. This mandate is con- 
tained in section 115 (e) of the Economic 
Cooperation Act. Section 115 (e) pro- 
vides that the ECA Administrator shall 
encourage arrangements among the ECA 
countries in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, looking 
toward the largest practicable utilization 
of manpower available in any of the ECA 
countries in furtherance of the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of economic 
recovery. That was contained 
in the basic ECA Act of 1948, and still 
is the law. The International Refugee 
Organization, however, is due to wind up 
by the end of December 1951. ‘Thus, it 
is obvious that the Administrator will 
have to look to some other means for 
accomplishing the objective of effective 
utilization of European manpower. 

According to a plan which is being 
worked out, in the first year of operation, 
close to 100,000 people could be moved 
from Europe to the various immigrant- 
receiving countries. The effectuation of 
that plan depends largely on the immedi- 
ate availability of the 14 converted 
passenger vessels now being used by the 
International Refugee Organization. 
Therefore, the creation of a temporary 
resettlement agency within the next few 
months, before the expiration of the IRO, 
is an absolute necessity. The experience 
in the past of dealing with international 
organizations which have satellite coun- 
tries in their membership has been most 
unsatisfactory and unproductive. This 
temporary organization would not have 
any satellite members. That is clearly 
the intent of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Should such a temporary organ- 
ization not be created, the vessels would 
be returned to their owners and probably 
put into moth balls. 
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When the second extension of the 
ECA Act was being considered by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee last year, the 
committee added this sentence to sec- 
tion 115 (e): 

The Administrator shall also encourage 
emigration from participating countries 
having permanent surplus manpower to 
areas, particularly underdeveloped and de- 
pendent areas, where such manpower can 
be effectively utilized. 


That additional sentence has been the 
law for over a year. It expresses the 
mandate of the Congress that the Ad- 
ministrator shall do something about 
the surplus manpower problem in Europe 
for the purpose of effecting recovery in 
Europe and of benefiting underdevel- 
oped and dependent areas which can 
use the manpower effectively. No mech- 
anism has been specified through which 
the Administrator should work. But, 
this does not mean that the Administra- 
tor should sit idle and do nothing about 
this urgent problem. 

The proviso to section 101 (a) (2) of 
H. R. 5113 seeks to stir the Administra- 
tor into action—and action soon. We 
do not spell out the precise mechanism 
to be used for achieving the objectives 
of section 115 (e) of the ECA Act. But, 
what we do is to put emphasis on exist- 
ing provisions of law. We make avail- 
able to the Administrator up to $30,- 
000,000 of the $1,335,000,000 authorized 
for economic assistance to Europe. To 
quote from page 60 of our committee 
report: 

The committee has ascertained that to 
date little effective action has been taken 
to carry out the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in section 115 (e) of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, to in- 
crease the movement of surplus manpower 
from Europe. 


Now, the Administrator will have the 
wherewithal. He has the clear man- 
date of existing provisions of law, and 
he has the clear language of the com- 
mittee’s intent in inserting this proviso 
into the mutual security bill 

Now, what are the facts on surplus 
manpower in Europe? It is estimated 
that a minimum of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
workers, plus the members of their fam- 
ilies—an estimated grand total of 7,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 people—are available for 
emigration from Western Germany. Of 
this number, about 1,500,000 are mostly 
expellees from Eastern Germany and 
iron curtain countries. Italy has avail- 
able up to 500,000 people and will have 
for the next 5 years. Greece will have a 
million people available over a period of 
3 years. The Netherlands will have 
about 500,000 people likewise available 
over a period of 3 years. In addition, the 
emigration of close to 1,000,000 people 
from Spain and Portugal would be con- 
sidered highly desirable for the purpose 
of improving the economic and social 
structures of those two countries. 

As for the willingness of countries to 
accept surplus manpower, Great Britain 
would be willing to receive from 50,000 
to 100,000 people over a period of 2 to 3 
years. France is able and willing to 
absorb about 50,000 annually over a 
period of 5 years. The following coun- 
tries outside of Europe have declared 
their willingness to receive Europe’s sur- 
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plus manpower: Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Venezuela, Chile, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador. I 
understand also that some of the coun- 
tries in Central America are interested in 
the project. 

I have been informed that for the first 
year of operation of an effective program 
of emigration of surplus manpower, a 
sum of $10,000,000 contributed by the 
ECA, plus a sum of $20,000,000 contrib- 
uted from counterpart funds by Western 
European countries, would permit opera- 
tions to be carried out for 1 year and 
permit the continuation of such opera- 
tion for 3 to 4 years following at, rough- 
ly, the same cost. Based on a 3-year 
operation, the ceiling of $30,000,000 made 
available to the Administrator should 
take care of the United States share in 
the operation. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
$7,809,000,000 foreign-aid bill now before 
the House for consideration is, to my 
mind, the most effective contribution 
we can make toward world peace, and 
a sure preventative of world war III. 
This sum has been agreed upon by our 
economic, military, and defense advisers 
as the amount necessary to permit West- 
ern Europe to attain the military 
strength and economic security required 
in order that its defenses against ag- 
gression may be assured. 

We need not be reminded again that 
world war III would destroy civilization, 
Our citizens stand ready to make any 
sacrifices necessary to save their chil- 
dren, their homes, their liberty, as well 
as their lives. To err on the side of 
petty economy by reducing the appro- 
priations advocated, would mean mort- 
gaging our very existence and our free- 
dom as a nation. These critical days 
call for strength and a clear vision of 
what is required of us. Our neighbors 
who need our assistance must have it 
unstintingly, if they are to be a bulwark 
against communism or any other ide- 
ology which would destroy the independ- 
ence of the people. 

When we help our neighboring coun- 
tries, who have aims similar to ours, the 
preservation of freedom and independ- 
ence as well as world peace, we help our- 
selves. The United States alone can- 
not single-handedly defeat the forces 
now warring against the democratic 
ideal—we must rely upon those other 
nations which share our ideals, for co- 
operation in peacetime as well as for 
military strength in case of a war 
emergency. It is, therefore, to our in- 
terest as well as theirs, that we give 
them the material assistance they must 
have in order to take their place among 
the strong and secure nations of the 
world. 

The aid provided for in the bill before 
us would only supplement the efforts of 
the nations receiving it; the assistance 
we give means the difference between 
weak, economically insecure, struggling 
countries not able to protect themselves, 
or powerful allies, who, by maintaining 
their own bulwarks against communis- 
tic or other aggression from without and 
within, will make our own defenses that 
much stronger, For these reasons, I am 
opposed to any cuts in the authorized 
amounts set forth in the bill. 
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We have been told that the next year 
will be a most critical one; that in this 
time the question of world peace or war 
will be decided. We cannot act too 
quickly if we are to win the race on the 
side of peace; a peace not bought with 
concessions and fear, but one earned by 
strength on our part and on the part of 
our allies. 

We must not forget the importance of 
Israel, our loyal friend and ally—the 
only democratic nation in the Near and 
Middle East. Against almost unsur- 
mountable odds she has taken her place 
among the freedom-loving countries of 
the world as a power for democracy and 
freedom. However, this new and 
struggling nation needs and must have 
the full amount of financial aid proposed 
in this bill. 

Even as our own country in its early 
days relied upon assistance from others 
for survival, so Israel whose doors have 
been opened for the oppressed peoples of 
the world, relies upon us to recognize her 
plight in these perilous days when her 
enemies would destroy her. And we 
should remember that the financial help 
we give her is a sound investment. Her 
ideals and will to sacrifice all in the name 
of freedom are as ours; her army is as 
strong as her people and limited finances 
can make it; her fighting men and 
women have taken their places among 
the bravest and most fearless in the 
world. 

Without question, Israel is our stanch 
and true ally and would prove herself of 
inestimable value in holding the line of 
our defenses in the event of any world 
conflict. 

Once again the United States is called 
upon to fulfill its obligations as a leading 
Nation of the world, one to whom those 
less powerful can lock for financial help 
without undermining their own inde- 
pendence. We owe it to our friendly 
neighbors to meet our obligations gra- 
ciously and generously. In return, our 
own Nation will become that much 
stronger; our defenses and those of our 
allies will reach such might that any 
would-be aggressor against us will know 
in advance that victory in any conflict 
will eventually be ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5113) to maintain the security 
and promote the foreign policy and pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the 
United States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations in the interest of inter- 
national peace and security, pursuant to 
House Resolution 388, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee moves to recom- 
mit the bill, H. R. 5113, to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs with instructions to re- 
port the same back with the following 
amendment: On page 3, line 16, subsection 
(2), strike out “$1,335,000,000” and insert 
“985,000,000.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 186, nays 177, not voting 69, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 165] 
YEAS—186 

Aandahl Forrester * O'Hara 
Abernethy Fulton Ostertag 

air Gamble Passman 
Allen, Calif, Gathings Patten 
Allen, Il. Gavin Patterson 
Andersen, George Phillips 

H, Carl Golden e 
Anderson, Calif. Goodwin Potter 
Andrews Graham Poulson 
Angell Gross Radwan 
Arends Gwinn Rankin 
Armstrong Hall, Redden 
Auchincloss Leonard W. Reece, Tenn. 
Ayres Halleck Reed, Ill. * 
Baker Hand Rees, Kans. 
Bakewell Harden Regan 
Barden Harris Riehlman 
Bates, Mass. Harrison, Wyo. Rogers, Tex 
Beall Harvey St. George 
Beamer Herter Schwabe 
Belcher Hill Scott, Hardie 
Bender Hillings Scrivner 
Bennett, Fla. Hoeven Scudder 
Bennett, Mich, Hoffman, III Seely-Brown 
Berry Hoffman, Mich. Shafer 
Betts Holmes Sheehan 
Bishop Horan Short 
Boggs, Del Hull Sikes 
Bow Hunter Simpson, Ill, 
Bramblett Jackson, Calif. Simpson, Pa, 
Bray James Sittler 
Brooks Jenison Smith, Wis. 
‘Brown, Ohio Jenkins Springer 
Brownson Jensen Stanley 
Budge Jonas Steed 
Buffett Jones, Stefan 
Burdick Woodrow W. Sutton 
Bush Kearney ‘Taylor 
Butler Keating Teague 
Byrnes, Wis Kennedy Thompson, 
Carlyle Kersten, Wis. Mich, 
Chiperfield Kilburn Tollefson 
Church Lantaff Towe 
Clevenger Larcade Vail 
Colmer Latham Van Zandt 
Corbett LeCompte Vaughn 
Coudert Lovre Velde 
Crawford McConnell Vorys 
Crumpacker McCulloch Vursell 
Cunningham McMullen Weichel 
Curtis, Mo. McVey Wharton 
Curtis, Nebr. Mack, Wash. Wheeler 
Dague Martin, Iowa Whitten 
Davis, Ga. Meader Widnall 
Denny Miller, Md. Williams, Miss, 
Devereaux Miller, Nebr, Williams, N. Y. 
D'Ewart Miller, N. Y. Willis 
Dolliver Morano Wilson, Ind. 
Dondero Morris Winstead 
Dorn Mumma Withrow 
Doughton Nelson Wolcott 
Fellows Nicholson Wolverton 
Fenton Norblad 
Ford Norrell 
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NAYS—177 
Addonizio Garmatz Merrow 
Aspinall Gary Miller, Calit. 
Bailey Granahan Mills 
Baring Granger Morgan 
Barrett Grant Moulder 
Bates, Ky. Green Multer 
Battle Greenwood Murdock 
Beckworth Gregory Murphy 
Bentsen Hale Murray, Tenn. 
Blatnik Hardy O'Brien, Ill, 
Bolling Harrison, Va. O'Brien, Mich. 
Bolton Hart O'Neill 
Bonner Havenner O'Toole 
Bosone Hays, Ark. Patman 
Brown, Ga Heffernan Perkins 
m Heller Philbin 
Buchanan Herlong Pickett 
Burleson Heselton Polk 
Burnside Holifield Powell 
Burton Hope Price 
Byrne, N. Y. Howell Priest 
Camp Jackson, Wash. Quinn 
Canfield Jarman Rabaut 
Cannon Javits Rains 
Carnahan Johnson Ramsay 
Case Jones, Ala. Reams 
Celler Jones, Mo, Rhodes 
Chelf Jones, Ribicoff 
Chudoff Hamilton C. Richards 
Clemente Judd iley 
Combs Karsten, Mo, Roberts 
Cooley Kean Robeson 
Cooper Rodino 
Cotton Kelley, Pa Rogers, Colo. 
Cox Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, 
Crosser Rooney 
Dawson Kerr Roosevelt 
Deane Kilday Sasscer 
Delaney King Sheppard 
Dempsey Kirwan Sieminski 
Denton Klein Smith, Miss. 
Dingell Kluczynski Smith, Va. 
Dollinger Lane Spence 
Donohue Lanham Staggers 
Donovan Lesinski Stigler 
Doyle Lind Tackett 
Eaton Lyle Thompson, Tex, 
Eberharter McCarthy Thornberry 
Elliott McCormack Trimble 
Evins McGrath Walter 
Fallon McGuire Watts 
Feighan McKinnon Wickersham 
Fernandez McMillan Wier 
Machrowicz Wigglesworth 
Flood Mack, III. Wilson, Tex. 
Fogarty Madden Yates 
Forand Magee Yorty 
Frazier Mahon Zablocki 
Fugate Mansfield 
Furcolo Marshall 
NOT VOTING—69 
Abbitt Fisher Prouty 
Albert Gordon Reed, N. Y. 
Allen, La Gore Rivers 
Andresen, Hagen Rogers, Mass. 
August H. Hall, Sabath 
Ant uso Edwin Arthur Sadlak 
Blackney Hays, Ohio Saylor 
Boggs, Hébert Scott, 
Boykin Hedrick Hugh D., Jr. 
Breen Hess Secrest 
Brehm Hinshaw Shelley 
Buckley Irving Smith, Kans, 
Busbey Kearns Stockman 
Chatham Lucas Taber 
Chenoweth McDonough Talle 
Cole, Kans, McGregor Thomas 
Cole, N. Y. Martin, Mass. Van Pelt 
Davis,Tenn. Mason Vinson 
Davis, Wis. Mitchell Welch 
raffenried Morrison Werdel 
Durham Morton Whitaker 
Ellsworth Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga 
Elston O'Konski Wood, Idaho 
Engle n 


Aes the motion to recommit was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mrs. Rogers of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Morton against. 

Mr. Wood of Idaho for, with Mr. Anfuso 
against. 

Mr, Reed of New York for, with Mr. Hays 
of Ohio against. 

Mr. Chenoweth for, 
against. 


with Mr. Abbitt 


Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Chatham against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. Boggs of Louisi- 
ana against, 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Cole 
of New York against. 

Mr. August H, Andresen for, with Mr. Gore 
against. 

Mr. Secrest for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Buckley 

Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Prouty 
against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr. Hagen for, with Mr. Shelley against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Mitchell against. 

Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Talle for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Van Pelt for, with Mr. Hedrick against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Welch against. 

Mr. O’Konski for, with Mr. Whitaker 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Vinson with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Preston with Mr. Elston. 

Durham with Mr, Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Hébert with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 
Sabath with Mr. McDonough. 
Irving with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 
Boykin with Mr. Saylor. 

Breen with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Allen of Louisiana with Mr, Werdel. 
Lucas with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Thomas with Mr. Sadlak, 


Mr. NELSON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that it is not 
in order in this particular instance to ask 
every Member of the House how he voted; 
otherwise I think we should have a 
recapitulation. 

The SPEAKER. In the first place, 
that is not a point of order. 

The result of the vote was announced 


S RRERRESEEF 


suant to the instruction ‘of the House, I 
report the bill back to the House with the 
amendment contained in the instruction. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, subsection (2), strike out 
81,335,000, 000“ and insert “985,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
1 engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 260, nays 101, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 70, as follows: 


[Roll No. 166] 
YEAS—260 
Addonizio Aspinall Baker 
Allen, Calif. Auchincloss Bakewell 
Angell Ayres Baring 
Armstrong Bailey Barrett 
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Bates, Ky. Goodwin Merrow 
Bates, Mass. Granahan Miller, Calif. 
Battle Granger Miller, Md. 
Beall Grant Miller, N. Y 
Beckworth Green Mills 
Bender Greenwood Morano 
Bennett, Fla, Gregory Morgan 
Bentsen Gwinn Moulder 
Blatnik Hale Multer 
Boggs, Del Hall, Mumma 
Boling Murdock 
Bolton Halleck Murphy 
Bonner Hardy Murray, Tenn, 
Bosone Harris Norblad 
Brooks Harrison, Va O'Brien, Ill. 
Brown, Ga, Hart O'Brien, Mich, 
Brownson ` Havenner O'Neill 
Bryson Hays, Ark Ostertag 
Buchanan Heffernan O'Toole 
Burleson Heller Patman 
Burnside Herlong Patterson 
Burton Herter Perkins 
Byrne, N. Y. Heselton Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis. Hillings Pickett 
Camp Holifield Poage 
Canfield Holmes Polk 
Cannon Hope Powell 
Carlyle Howell Price 
n Hunter Priest 
Case Jackson, Calif. Quinn 
Celler Jackson, Wash. Rabaut 
Chelf James Radwan 
Chiperfield Jarman Rains 
Chudoff Javits Ramsay 
Clemente Johnson Reams 
Colmer Jones, Ala, Redden 
Combs Jones, Mo. Rhodes 
Cooley Jones, Ribicoff 
r mC. Richards 
Corbett Jones, Riehlman 
Cotton Wi wW. Riley 
Coudert Judd berts 
Cox Karsten, Mo. Robeson 
Crosser Kean Rodino 
Crumpacker Kearney Rogers, Colo. 
Dague Keating Rooney 
Davis, Ga Kee Roosevelt 
Dawson Kelley, Pa. Sasscer 
Deane Kelly, N. Y. Scott, Hardie 
Delaney Kennedy Seely-Brown 
Dempsey Keogh Sheppard 
Denny Kerr Sieminski 
Denton Kersten, Wis. Sikes 
Devereux Kilburn Sittler 
Dingell Kilday Smith, Miss, 
Dollinger King Smith, Va. 
Donohue Kirwan Spence 
Donovan Klein Springer 
Doughton Kluczynski Staggers 
Doyle Steed 
Eaton Lanham Stigler 
Eberharter Lantaff Tackett 
Elliott Latham Taylor 
Evins LeCompte e 
Fallon Thompson, Tex. 
Feighan Lind Thornberry 
Fenton Lyle Tollefson 
Fernandez McCarthy Trimble 
Fine McConnell Van Zandt 
Flood McCormack Vorys 
Fogarty McGrath Walter 
Forand McGuire Watts 
Ford McKinnon Weichel 
Forrester McMillan Wickersham 
Frazier McMullen Widnall 
Fugate Machrowicz Wier 
Fulton Mack, III. Wigglesworth 
Furcolo Mack, Wash. Williams, N. Y. 
Gamble Madden Willis 
Garmatz Magee Wolverton 
Gary Mahon ‘ates 
Gathings Mansfield Yorty 
Gavin Zablocki 
Golden Meader 
NAYS—101 
Aandahl Brown, Ohio Harden 
Abernethy Budge Harrison, Wyo. 
Adair Buffett Harvey 
Allen, III Burdick Hill 
Andersen, sh Hoeven 
H. Cari Butler Hoffman, III. 
Anderson, Calif.Church Hoffman, Mich. 
Andrews Clevenger Horan 
Arends Crawford Hull 
Barden Curtis, Mo. Jenison 
Beamer Curtis, Nebr, J 
Belcher D'Ewart Jensen 
Bennett, Mich. Dondero Jonas 
Dorn Larcade 
Betts Fellows Lovre 
Bishop George och 
Bow Graham McVey 
Bramblett Gross Martin, Iowa 
Bray Hand Miller, Nebr, 


Morris Rogers, Tex, Towe 
Nelson St. George Vail 
Nicholson Schwabe Vaughn 
Norrell Scrivner Velde 
O'Hara Scudder Vursell 
Passman Shafer Wharton 
Patten Sheehan Wheeler 
Phillips Short Whitten 
Potter Simpson, III. Williams, Miss. 
Poulson Simpson, Pa. Wilson, Ind. 
Rankin Smith, Wis. Wilson, Tex. 
Reece, Tenn. Stanley Winstead 
Reed, III. Stefan Withrow 
Rees, Kans. Sutton Wolcott 
Regan Thompson, 
Rogers, Fla. Mich. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Cunningham 
NOT VOTING—70 

Abbitt Fisher Reed, N. Y. 
Albert Gordon Rivers 
Allen, La. Gore Rogers, Mass. 
Andresen, Hagen Sabath 

August H. Hall, Sadlak 
Anfuso Edwin Arthur Saylor 
Blackney Hays, Ohio Scott, 
Boggs, La. Hébert Hugh D., Jr. 
Boykin Hedrick Secrest 
Breen Hess Shelley 
Brehm Hinshaw Smith, Kans. 
Buckley Irving Stockman 
Busbey Kearns Taber 
Chatham Lucas Talle 
Chenoweth McDonough Thomas 
Cole, Kans, McGregor Van Pelt 
Cole, N. Y. Martin, Mass. Vinson 
Davis, Tenn. Mason Welch 
Davis, Wis. Mitchell Werdel 
DeGraffenried Morrison Whitaker 
Dolliver Morton Wood, Ga. 
Durham Murray, Wis. Wood, Idaho 
Ellsworth O’Konski Woodruff 
Elston Preston 
Engle Prouty 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr. Dolliver 
against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Van Pelt against. 

Mr. Prouty for, with Mr. Wood of Idaho 
against. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Taber 
against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. August 
H. Andresen against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr, Hagen against. 

Mrs. of Massachusetts for, with Mr, 
O'Konski against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Chatham for, with Mr. Busbey against, 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Woodruff against. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio for, with Mr. McGregor 
against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Reed of New York 
against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. Chenoweth against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr, Blackney against. 

Mr. Abbitt for, with Mr. Wood of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. deGraffenreid for, with Mr. Fisher 
against. 

Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Secrest against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Welch with Mr. Werdel. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Gore with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Hedrick with Mr. Smith of Kansas, 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Saylor, 

Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

Mr. Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Cole of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Irving with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. McDonough, 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Brownson changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. DOLLIVER, who, if present, 
would have voted “nay.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote of “yea” and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this bill prior 
to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
1952 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 394, Rept. No. 892), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5215) making supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, all 
points of order against said bill or any pro- 
vision contained therein are hereby waived. 


AMENDING RULE XI (2) (F) OF HOUSE 
RULES 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 386, Rept. No. 893), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That rule XI (2) (f) of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The rules of the House are hereby 
made the rules of its standing committees 
so far as applicable, except that a motion 
to recess from day to day is hereby made a 
motion of high privilege in said committees, 
and except that-each standing committee, 
and each subcommittee of any such com- 
mittee, is authorized to fix a lesser number 
than a majority of its entire membership 
who shall constitute a quorum thereof for 
the purpose of taking sworn testimony: 
Provided, That such quorum shall consist of 
not less than one member of the majority 
party and one member of the minority 
party.” 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST TO WITHDRAW PAPERS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following request, which was read 
by the Clerk: 

U. S. House of Representatives, 
August 16, 1951. 

Mr. ANGELL requests, pursuant to rule 
XXXVIII, leave to withdraw from the files of 
the House papers in the case of Jess C. Lay- 
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ton, formerly a resident of Portland, Oreg.: 
all the original papers submitted in support 
of H. R. 8433, Seventy-fourth Congress, in- 
troduced by Representative William A. Ek- 
wall, of Oregon, and H. R. 5091, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, introduced by Representative 
Martin S. Smith, of Washington, no adverse 
report having been filed thereon. 
Homer D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request is granted. 
There was no objection, 
RESERVES 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 12 of this year, I spoke on this floor 
against the manner in which inactive 
reservists of this country are being called 
to active duty. Today I wish to state 
that the reservist is still being treated 
unfairly. Insult has been added to in- 
jury. 

What has been done, after more than 
a year of fighting, to improve the state 
of reserves? We are told that about 75 
percent of all officers in Korea are re- 
servists. In an unlimited war the per- 
centage would be even greater. 

Not only was the reservist taken into 
active duty without any consideration of 
his personal problems, but when his dis- 
charge date is growing near, he is sud- 
denly informed that his enlistment is 
extended another year. One reservist in 
my congressional district has recently 
written his family that his only military 
accomplishment to date has been to an- 
swer muster in the morning,” after being 
in the service for almost a year. 

In my home town is an example of the 
way the reservists have been treated. A 
young man there received his discharge 
from the Navy and soon thereafter a 
Navy officer called at his home to talk 
about joining the Reserves. The officer 
emphasized the importance of the Re- 
serves to the future of the Nation, and 
so forth. The boy joined, after he was 
assured he would not be called to active 
duty until men of the draft age had been 
called; all the active Reserves had been 
called; and all the National Guard had 
been called, then the Inactive Reserves 
would be called. If this is the policy of 
the Navy they have not kept their word 
in my State. It seems in West Virginia 
that the policy has been to call the in- 
active Reserves first. 

The home-town boy that I am using 
as an example, was called to the service 
at the age of 39 years. He has two chil- 
dren and a wife to support. He is now in 
the Pacific, where there are 96 men in the 
same category and the Navy has use for 
only 4 of these in their particular line. 

This is just one typical example of 
the glaring inefficiency of the way our 
military service is being run. If private 
Fusiness were handled in one-half as 
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inefficient a manner it would fail before 
it got started. : 

This is mighty bitter medicine to take 
when the reservist knows that back 
home are young men eligible for draft, 
men without dependents and who have 
never had active military duty. Yet 
these reservists must continue in active 
service while younger mer are enlisting 
in the National Guard or signing up in 
defense plants to avoid active military 
duty. 

Can anyone explain to me the logic 
used in the calling of men for active 
duty who are in their late thirties or 
forties. who have families to support 
and who have already served their coun- 
try in time of war, instead of calling 
the young men walking around on the 
streets today. 

I believe it is the duty and respon- 
sibility of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee to use its influence with those in 
charge of our military programs and 
stop this injustice now. 

Unless we get into an all-out war, I 
cannot condone the calling of inactive 
reservists for involuntary duty so long 
as there are available young nonveterans, 
active reservists, and the National 
Guard. I believe the enlisted reservists 
now serving involuntarily should be 
discharged at the earliest possible date 
and replaced by younger men who should 
certainly be trained now after a year 
of war. 

POSTAL. WORKERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
unprecedented increase in the cost of 
living has acutely affected each of us, 
but of all the groups of loyal employees 
it is my belief that the postal workers 
have suffered most. This is especially 
true among the men in the lower grades. 
The situation is extremely critical. At 
no point in the last 5 years have the em- 
ployees in the lower grades come within 
17 points of receiving enough salary to 
keep pace with the increasing cost of 
living. 

Hearings in committees have been go- 
ing on for weeks and weeks and as of to- 
day no legislation has been reported. 
The lowest paid laborer is receiving more 
than postal veterans of many years serv- 
ice. The service has suffered, the morale 
among the employees is low, because of 
the difficulty in securing new employees 
at the extremely low rate of pay offered. 

It is imperative that early action be 
taken on this legislation to provide to 
this group of Government workers an 
increase to combat the high cost of liv- 
ing. Many postal employees in my dis- 
trict have begged me to do something 
to remedy their plight. The situation is 
causing bitterness, in view of the many 
news stories on anti-inflationary meas- 
ures to siphon off the extra money now 
in circulation, when these workers are 
having to scrape the bottom of the barrel 
to feed their families. 
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Surely this controversy over a pay 
raise can be concluded and prompt ac- 
tion taken by the Congress to aid the 
post-office employees who have been pa- 
tiently sweating it out while other sal- 
aries have doubled and redoubled. It is 
expedient that something is done and 
done promptly. 

APPOINTMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HAR- 

OLD D. DONOHUE TO HOUSE JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with many other Members of the 
House, I was truly gratified and very 
grateful for the recent action of the 
House Committee on Committees in 
recommending my esteemed and beloved 
colleague, Congressman HAROLD D. DON- 
OHUE, of Worcester, Mass., to be a mem- 
ber of the powerful and distinguished 
Judiciary Committee of the House. 

By virtue of education, training, abil- 
ity, and experience, Congressman Dono- 
HUE is admirably fitted for service with 
this important committee of the House. 

For years a distinguished member of 
the Massachusetts bar, whose compe- 
tency, capability, and outstanding suc- 
cess have been widely recognized by his 
fellow lawyers, Congressman DONOHUE 
brings to the Judiciary Committee an 
exceptionally high degree of personal 
qualification, which is, to be sure, in 
line with the traditional character of 
this committee. He possesses a fine legal 
mind, clear reasoning powers, and sound, 
balanced judgment. 

As his colleague and friend, represent- 
in an adjoining district in Massachu- 
setts, I am particularly familiar with 
the personal and professional qualities 
he possesses, which fit him so abundant- 
ly for this service. Universally esteemed 
and respected by the bar and by his 
friends in and out of public life, he is 
learned and experienced in the law, and 
is a man of fine human impulses and 
broad interests. I am confident that he 
will make a truly great contribution to 
the work and achievements of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, to which he will 
bring one of the sharpest and best- 
trained legal minds in the Congress. 

I am most thankful to the distin- 
guished Speaker and his fellow colleague, 
the distinguished majority leader, our 
venerable beloved Chairman DOUGHTON, 
and all the members of the committee, 
who made possible Congressman Dono- 
Hue’s designation. Their solid confi- 
dence in him will not be misplaced. He 
will serve in his new assignment with 
merit, distinction, and efficiency that 
can develop only from highly specialized 
experience in the chosen field of the law 
which requires such exacting standards 
of zeal, diligence, integrity, and profi- 
ciency so notably possessed by Congress- 
man DONOHUE. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BARING. Mr Speaker, I did not 


hear the bells on roll call No. 163. Had 
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I been present I would have voted to 
override the veto. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. YATES (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on 
Monday next following the legislative 
business of the day and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. O Toorx in two instances and to 
include articles. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AspinaLt and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. Donouve in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include a 
sermon. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. STEFAN to include in the remarks 
he will make on the foreign aid bill part 
of the Brookings Report. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST). 

Mr. Ronmo (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST). 

Mr. Case (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WEICHEL an‘ to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rooney to extend the remarks he 
made today. 

Mr. Sreminskr relative to the Bayonne 
Naval Base. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Wilcox 
Electric Co., Inc. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. HALLECK), for 1 week, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Assirt (at the request of Mr. Fu- 
GATE), for today, August 17, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Irvine, for an indefinite period, on 
account of official business. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, indefi- 
nitely, on account of death in family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 11 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.) 
the House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, August 20. 1951, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


724. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

725. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the cases of 
Martin Garcia or Martin Garcia-Ruiz, file No. 
A-7050472 CR 32399, and Angel Braulio De- 
meroutis, Jr., file No. A-6341213 CR 32492, 
requesting that they be withdrawn from 
those now before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

726. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Gustav Frank Alm or Gustav Alm, file No. 
A-4527931 CR 30942, requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those now before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

727. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Jesus Serrato-Rodriguez or Jesus Serrato, file 
No. A-7203618 CR 29851, requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those now before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

728. A-letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Benjamin Montes or Benjamin Montes 
Amaya, file No. A-7390661 CR 31441, request- 
ing that it be withdrawn from those now 
before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

729. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Clifford Hubart Grando, file No. A-7450377 
CR 29477, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Justice; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


730. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Ina Janita Lettsome, file No. A-5957920 CR 
33778, requesting that it be withdrawn from 
those now before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

731. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
granting the application for permanent resi- 
dence filed by the subjects of such orders, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

732. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
suspending deportation as well as a list of 
‘he persons involved, pursuant to the act of 
Congress approved July 1, 1948 (Public Law 
863); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

733. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill transferring to 
the Department of the Army administrative 
jurisdiction and control of certain lands and 
interests therein held by the United States 
for flood control purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and-reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3193 (consideration of H. R. 
3193 over the veto message). A bill to estab- 
lish a rate of pension for aid and attendance 
under part III of Veterans’ Regulation No. 
1 (a), as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 889). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 5215. A bill making supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 890). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 891. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 394. Resolution providing for 
the waiving of points of order against H. R. 
5215 making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 892). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 386. Resolution amending rule 
XI (2) (f) of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to authorize committees to es- 
tablish a quorum of less than a majority for 
the purpose of taking sworn testimony; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 893). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON: 

H. R. 5215. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JENKINS; 

H. R. 5216. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in 
rural areas; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

By Mr, SEELY-BROWN (by request): 

H. R. 5217. A bill granting increases in the 
annuities of certain former civilian officers 
and employees engaged in and about the 
construction of the Panama Canal, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 5218. A bill for improvement of the 
Mississippi River-Gulf outlet and the Mobile 
to New Orleans Intracoastal Waterway; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 5219. A bill to enlarge the canal con- 
necting the Hudson River and Lake Cham- 
plain, the canal connecting Lake Champlain 
and the St. Lawrence River, and the chan- 
nels at the head and foot of Lake Champlain, 
in order that oceangoing vessels may pass 
between the St. Lawrence River and New 
York City via the Hudson River and Lake 
Champlain, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 5220. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946, so as to provide that 
leave settled and compensated for in cash 
or bonds under section 6 thereof shall be 
considered as active military service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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H. R. 5221. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 5222. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MURDOCK (by request): 

H. R. 5223. A bill establishing a general 
policy with respect to payments to State and 
local governments on account of Federal real 
property and tangible personal property by 
providing for the taxation of certain Fed- 
eral property and for payments in connec- 
tion with certain other Federal property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 5224. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 
an agreement with any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, to provide that the 
head of each department or agency of the 
United States shall comply with the require- 
ments of any statute of such State, Terri- 
tory, possession, or subdivision, which im- 
poses upon employers generally the duty of 
withholding sums from the compensation of 
employees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 5225. A bill providing that the ratifi- 
cation of the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, en- 
acted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, shall apply to all amendments of 
said act made by said legislature to and in- 
cluding the acts of the 1951 regular session 
of said legislature, and to all extensions of 
the period for issuance and delivery of rev- 
enue bonds thereunder, heretofore or here- 
after enacted by said legislature; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 5226. A bill to approve act 178 en- 
acted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii in the regular session of 1951, relat- 
ing to University of Hawaii and the powers 
of the board of regents thereof, and to vest 
in said board of regents the fee simple title 
to all university property; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 5227. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in 
rural areas; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 5228. A bill to amend the programs 
on the watersheds authorized in section 13 
of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 5229. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 5230. A bill providing for the con- 
veyance to the State of North Carolina of the 
Currituck Beach Lighthouse Reservation, 
Corolla, N. C.; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 5231. A bill to grant the retention of 
jurisdiction of military court martial boards 
over crimes committed by persons subject to 
the orders of military authority; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 5232. A bill to grant jurisdiction to 
the district courts of the United States over 
all crimes committed by members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. , 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 5233. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recognition of the 
services of the civilian officials and em- 
ployees, citizens of the United States, en- 
gaged in and about the construction of the 
Panama Canal,” approved May 29, 1944; to 
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the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 5234. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Barber Act; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 5235. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to make such studies and investigations 
deemed necessary concerning the location 
and construction of a bridge over the Poto- 
mac River in the vicinity of Shepherds Land- 
ing, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. Con. Res. 150. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
payment of cash bonuses to veterans is non- 
inflationary and is an appropriate recogni- 
tion of their services and sacrifices, and that 
Federal agencies should encourage the pur- 
chase of State bonds issued to provide funds 
for the payment of such bonuses; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. Res. 393. Resolution to provide for a 
Select Committee on Problems of the Aging; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 5236. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Morano Vigorito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 5237. A bill for the relief of Martin 

Huber; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 5238. A bill for the relief of Albert 
O. Holland and Bergtor Haaland; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 5239. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrud Elise Heinze; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 5240. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 

Wadlow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 5241. A bill for the relief of Biagio 

Marrazzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 5242. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
Bommarito; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 5243. A bill for the relief of Moham- 
mad Wali Khan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 5244. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
McCormack; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 5245. A bill for the relief. of Auguste 
Josefine Eberand; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 5246. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
Samuel Rowland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 5247. A bill for the relief of Walter 
D. Jenckes and Harriet Jenckes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

$96. By Mr. Hart. Petition of Woman's 
Relief Corps, Department of New Jersey, urg- 
ing the President of the United States and 
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the Congress to exact from our allies ade- 
quate military guaranty to avoid another 
Korea in which American troops are called 
upon to do most of the fighting and dying. 
Also going on record as favoring Gold Star 
Mothers listed as next of kin, the granting 
of same exemption (8500-tax exemption) 
which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 


SENATE 


Monpay, August 20, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 


Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Great and glorious God, author of the 
world’s joy, bearer of the world’s pain, 
make us glad that we are men and sons 
of God and that there has been placed 
upon us a major responsibility for the 
welfare of the world. We acknowledge 
our human frailties and we pause to 
lean our weakness against the pillars of 
Thy almightiness. Grant us wisdom, 
courage, and understanding adequate to 
meet the demands of these obligations 
in each recurring day. We pray in the 
name of Thy Son. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarzanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 16, 1951, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 


On August 14, 1951: 

S. 350. An act for the relief of Z. D. Gil- 
man Co., Inc.; 

S. 1246. An act to amend certain laws re- 
lating to the submission of postmasters’ ac- 
counts under oath; and 

S. 1442. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Dewulf Maquet. 

On August 15, 1951: 

S. 29. An act for the relief of Teresa E. 
Dwyer; 

S.236. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
George Strangas; 

S. 543. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Jean Clarke; 


S. 581. An act for the relief of Kiyoko and 


Chiyiko Ishigo; 


S. 885. An act for the relief of Wong Thew 
Hor; and 

S. 1417. An act for the relief of Lefrancois 
Chamberland, Inc. 

On August 16, 1951: 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Dr. Lorna 
Wan-Hsi Feng. 

On August 17, 1951: 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Shizu Fujit 
and her son, Suenori Fujii; 

S. 1105. An act for the relief of K. C. Be, 
Swannie Be, Wie Go Be, Wie Hwa Be, Wie 
Bhing Be, and Swie Tien Be; and 

S. 1443. An act for the relief of Rev. 
Thomas K. Sewall, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House, 
having proceeded to reconsider the bill 
(H. R. 3193) to establish a rate of pension 
for aid and attendance under part 3 of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (A), as 
amended, returned by the President of 
the United States with his objections, 
to the House of Representatives, in which 
it originated, it was— 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives agree- 
ing to pass the same. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1912) for 
the relief of Wilcox Electric Co., Inc. 

The message further announced that 
the House had insisted upon its amend- 


ments to the bill (S. 349) to assist the 


provision of housing and community 
facilities and services required in con- 
nection with the national defense, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Spence, Mr. BROWN 
of Georgia, Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Rarxs, Mr. 
Wotcort, Mr. GAMBLE, and Mr. Cote of 
Kansas were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3709), making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 20, 1952, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 32 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein, and that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 131 
and 132, to the bill, and concurred 
therein, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3790) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 53, 61, 
62, 63, 72, 75, 108, and 129 to the bill, 
and concurred therein; that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 4, 
5, 8, 14, 24, 40, 57, 83, and 124 to the bill, 
and concurred therein severally with an 
amendment in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, and that the 
House insisted upon its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 10% to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
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(H. R. 3973) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 42 and 
67 to the bill, and concurred therein, and 
that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 21, 30 and 60 to the bill, 
and concurred therein, each with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence 
of the Senate is requested. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 4055. An act to authorize for an ad- 
ditional 1-year period the use of rivers and 
harbors appropriations for maintenance of 
the canal from Cape May Harbor to Delaware 
Bay and the railroad and highway bridges 
over such canal; and 

H. R. 5113. An act to maintain the security 
and promote the foreign policy and provide 
for the general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international peace and 
security. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R.1912. An act for the relief of Wilcox 
Electric Co., Inc.; and 

H. R. 3880. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Wuerry, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. AIKEN was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today, tomorrow, and 
Wednesday. 

On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Young was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today and tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, 
sitting jointly, were authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. CHavxz, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS TO 
DISABLED VETERANS — VETO MES- 
SAGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives, which was read, as 
follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 17, 1951. 

The House of Representatives having pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the bill (H, R. 3193) to 
establish a rate of pension for aid and at- 
tendance under part 3 of the Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (A), as amended, returned by 
the President of the United States with his 
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objections, to the House of Representatives, 
in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives agree- 
ing to pass the same. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the legislative clerk. 

(For President’s message see proceed- 
ings of House of Representatives, pp. 
5 7-9518, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 

, 1951.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the message from the President 
and the bill will lie on the table; and the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) paragraph I 
(f), part III. Veterans Regulation No, 1 (A), 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

„H) The amount of pension payable 
under the terms of part III shall be $60 
monthly, except— 

“(1) That where an otherwise eligible per- 
son shall have been rated permanent and 
total and in receipt of pension for a con- 
tinuous period of 10 years or reaches the age 
of 65 years, the amount of pension shall be 
$72 monthly; 

“(2) That where an otherwise eligible 
person is or hereafter becomes, on account 
of age or physical or mental disabilities, 
helpless or blind or so nearly helpless or 
blind as to need or require the regular aid 
and attendance of another person, the 
amount of pension shall be $120 monthly.” 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall apply to veterans of both 
World War I and World War II. 

Sec. 2. Where eligibility for pension or in- 
crease of pension is established by virtue of 
this act, pension shall be paid from date of 
receipt hereafter of an application in the 
Veterans’ Administration, but in no event 
prior to the first day of the second calendar 
month following the enactment of this act. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the REC- 
orp and transact other routine business 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. Jo. 59) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations, in the amount 
of $1,300,000, for the Department of the Inte- 
rior, fiscal year 1952 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE (S. Doc. No. 57) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, in the amount 
of $944,605, for the Department of Com- 
merce, fiscal year 1952 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION (S. DOC. 
No. 58) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations, in the-amount 
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of $2,037,000, for the General Services Ad- 
ministration, fiscal year 1952 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONAL BANKS AND THEIR 
WITH STATE BANKS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to clarify the act of August 7, 1950, 
providing for the conversion of national 
banks into and their merger and consolida- 
tion with State banks (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

POSTAL STATIONS AND BRANCH Post OFFI¢IS 
AT MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the establishment of postal sta- 
tions and branch post offices at military, 
naval, and Coast Guard camps, posts, or 
stations and at defense or other strategic 
installations, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATIVE JURISDICTION 
Over CERTAIN LANDS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation transferring to the Department 
of the Army administrative jurisdiction and 
control of certain lands and interests there- 
in held by the United States for flood control 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. $ 
TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ABLE SEAMEN 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& copy of the order of the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
dated October 20, 1950, authorizing the tem- 
porary admission into the United States for 
shore leave purposes only, of certain alien 
seamen (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization granting 
the application for permanent residence filed 
by certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien, and the reasons for granting 
such applications (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of the orders of the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization suspending 
deportation of certain aliens, together with 
a statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

Six letters from the Attorney General ol 
the United States, withdrawing the names of 
Clifford Hubart Grando, Jesus Serrato-Rod- 
riguez or Jesus Serrato, Gustav Frank Alm 
or Gustav Alm, Benjamin Montes or Benja- 
min Montes Amaya, Martin Garcia or Martin 
Garcia-Ruiz, Angel Braulio Demeroutis, Jr., 
and Ina Janita Lettsome, from reports re- 
lating to aliens whose deportation had been 
suspended more than 6 months ago, trans- 
mitted to the Senate on March 1, 1951, April 
2, 1951, May 15, 1951, June 1, 1951, June 15, 
1951, and July 2, 1951, respectively; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT 
RELATING TO PREFERENCE TO DISABLED VET- 
ERANS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to fur- 
ther amend the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended, with respect to preference 
accorded in Federal Employment to disabled 
veterans, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to the closing of the district office of the 
Veterans’ Administration in Boston and the 
removal thereof to Philadelphia; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. Lopce) on August 16, 1951, p. 10102, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
A. W. Lafferty, of Portland, Oreg., relating to 
the dismissal of certain cadets at West Point 
Military Academy (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Honolulu, T. H., 
signed by Yukio Abe, secretary for the execu- 
tive officers of locals 136, 142, 150, and 152, 
remonstrating against any military alliance 
of this country with Fascist Franco Spain; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The petition of Burl L. Coil, and sundry 
other postal employees of the post office at 
Alma, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing increased compensation 
to postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 4024. A bill to authorize certain 
easements, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 650); and 

H. R. 4118. A bill to amend section 125 
of the National Defense Act to provide that 
distinctive mark or insignia shall’ not be 
required in the uniforms worn by members 
of the National Guard of the United States, 
both Army and Air; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 651). 

By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 4260. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the quartermaster ex- 
perimental fuel station, Pike County, Mo.: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 652). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 
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S. 1260. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of property for the establishment of 
a Federal civil defense technical training 
school, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 653). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 1764. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the Army and Air Force to settle, 
pay, adjust, and compromise certain claims 
for damages and for salvage and towage and 
to execute releases, certifications, and re- 
ports with respect thereto, and for other 
purposrs; without amendment (Rept. No. 
654); and 

H. R. 1216. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equipment 
contained in or appertaining to the United 
States Army Provisional Philippine Scout 
Hospital at Fort McKinley, Philippines, to 
the Republic of the Philippines and to assist 
by grants-in-aid to the Republic of the 
Philippines in providing medical care and 
treatment for certain Philippine Scouts hos- 
pitalized therein; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 655). 

Mr. Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 575. A bill for the relief of Robert Jose 
Toribio (Rept. No. 658); 

S. 954. A bill for the the relief of Dr. 
Charles Gordon Rennick Sell (Rept. No. 
659) ; 

S. 1277. A bill for the relief of John R. 
Willoughby (Rept. No. 660); 

S. 1772. A bill for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet (Rept. No. 661); 

S. 1844. A bill for the relief of Pahagiotis 
Carvelas (Rept. No. 662); 

H. R. 581. A bill for the relief of Isabel 
Tabit (Rept. No. 663); 

H. R. 627. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tjitske Bandstra Van Der Velde (Rept. No. 
664) ; 

H.R. 644. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Shizuko Yamane (Rept. No. 665); 

H. R. 970. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Charalambou (Rept. No. 666); 

H. R. 982. A bill for the relief of Willem 
Smits (Rept. No. 667); 

H. R. 1454. A bill for the relief of George 
Crisan (Rept. No. 668); 

H. R. 1920. A bill for the relief of Hoshi 
Kazuo (Rept. No. 669); 

H. R. 2158. A bill for the relief of Sister 
M. Crocefissa and Sister M. Reginalda (Rept. 
No. 670); 

H. R. 2160. A bill for the relief of Sister 
M. Leonida (Rept. No. 671); 

H. R. 2179. A bill for the relief of Ilona 
Agoston (Rept. No. 672); 

H. R. 2292. A bill for the relief of Jai 
Young Lee (Rept. No. 673); 

H. R. 2514. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Theresa Stancola (Rept. No. 674); 

H. R. 2787. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Alva Raphael (Richards) (Rept. No. 675); 

H. R. 3214. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Senutovitch (Rept. No. 676); 

H. R. 3819. A bill for the relief of Ann 
Elisabeth (Diana Elizabeth) Reingruber 
(Rept. No. 677); 

H. R. 3823. A bill for the relief of Shozo 
Ichiwawa (Rept. No. 678); and 

H. R. 4038. A bill for the relief of Dr. George 
Alexandros Chronakis (Rept. No. 679). 

My Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment: 

S. 519. A bill for the relief of Moy Chin 
Shee (Rept. No. 680); 

S. 617. A bill for the relief of Pascal Ne- 
moto Yutaka (Rept. No. 681); 

S. 669. A bill for the relief of Louis Bernard 
Lapides (Rept. No. 682); 

S. 906. A bill for the relief of Marie Kris- 
tine Hansen (Rept. No. 683); 

S. 1013. A bill for the relief of Sister Mo- 
nica Grant (Rept. No. 684); 

H. R. 608. A bill for the relief of Kiyoko 
Matsuo (Rept. No. 685); 

H. R. 725. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
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hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 
(Rept. No. 686) ; 

H. R. 857. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
A. Mongrain (Rept. No. 687); 

H. R. 1971. A bill for the relief of Kirocor 
Haladjian, Tacouhi Haladjian, Gulunia Ha- 
ladjian, and Virginie Haladjian (Rept. No. 
688); and 

H. R. 2276. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Jane Sherman (Rept. No. 689). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committe 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: A 

S. 1023. A bill for the relief of Fumiko 
Theresa Shibata and her son, Ronald Louis 
Herrera (Rept. No. 690); 

S. 1203. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
691); and 

S. 1713. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Cooper (Rept. No. 692). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 751. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims for 
basic and overtime compensation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 693). 


EXTENSION OF SUGAR ACT OF 1948— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Finance, I report fa- 
vorably, without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 4521) to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 648) 
thereon. I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Maxoney] to the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE ? 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution, favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens, and I submit a report (No. 
656) thereon, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 41) was ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months. 

A-6479486. Abernethy, Richard John, or 
Richard John Fowler or “Mickey.” 

A-6539701, Adams, Muriel Emily (nee 
Briggs). 

A-7140100, Alaniz-Cavazos, Fidel, 

A-5882375, Armadillo, Pedro. 

A-4870915, Baker, Mary Agnes Julia (nee 
Bourque). 

A-7222788, Barone, Maurio or Mario. 

A-7908682, Beltran-Garcia, Adolfo or Julio 
Velazques-Quesada or Julio V. Quesada, 

A-7050329, Bourke, Lesandre Helen, 

A-7284857, Bradley, Amelia Mary. 

A-7118532, Braschel, Erich. 

A-7469506, Carlson, Else Solveig or Else 
Solveig Huttel. 

A-4744210, Del Greco, Gino, 

A-5567596, De Reyes, Amada Morales, 
3 De Estrada, Concepcion Cons 

eras. 
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A-4510833, Devany, Margaret Jane or Anne 
or Annie Devany. 

A-6261641, Dimitriou (Demitry or Demet- 
riou), Olympia (nee Hassos). 

A-5751220, Di Paola, Castrenze or Cos- 
trenze or Castrenzo or John Di Paola. 

A-4673025, Di Vito, Carmen Francesco or 
Carmen Francisco Di Vito. 

A-7189232, Donovan, Daniel Millington. 

A-4746581, Drysdaie, Katherine Mercia. 

A-4757727, Eckstein, Renee or Regina (nee 
Semo). 

; Oro, Ekmekjian, Lucie Sona (nee 
Takvorian). 

A-5229491, Embiricos, Michael Andre. 

A-4310620, End, Hillebrand Van Den. 

47975636, Enman, Marta Magdalena (nee 
Marta Magdalena Zenk y Acuna). 

A-4387785, Feiler, Sam or Solomon Feiler 
or Salamon Feiler. 

A-4039884, Florich, Nicola Luciano. 

A-3647798, Francescut, Angela Catterina 
Vidoni. 

A-1774672, Frankild, Erhardt Alexander or 
Dan Frankild. 

A~7286278, Garcia, Samuel. 

A-2347329, Garcia-Lozada, Benigno or 
Manuel Montesino: 

A-9114236, Golonka, Jan. 

A-5070150, Gonzalez, Albert Fernandez or 
Alberto Fernandez G. or Alberto Fernandez 
Gonzalez. 

A-1152048, Guglielmetti, Giuseppe Settem- 
brino or Joseph S. Williams. 

A-2410518, Hara, Miho. 

A-3792301, Hayano, Kow Watanabe. 

A-7040197, Hebenstreit, Lottie or Lott 
Heberstreit. 

A-2756914, Helou, 
Maurice Barakat. 

A-4462374, Hiraoka, Inosuke or Sadanobu 
Ueno or Uyeno or Yamamoto. 

A-6993696, Hirsch, Helga Maria. 

A-4350758, Hodder, John. 

A-4350329, Hoelzel, Alex. 

A-3201950, Inada, Shoichiro. 

A-3774948, Incamicia, Carlo. 

A-6387039, Jin, Wong Siu Lin or Mrs. Job 
Jen or Milcar Jen. 

A-6790865, Kaandorp, Jacques. 

A-9798327, Kakavogiannis, George (Geor- 
gios Athanasios or George A. Giannis). 

A-6163572, Kendryna, Catherine Emilia 
(nee Baran). 

A-3816993, Kinjo, Shinkichi. 

A-7209756, Koltschinska, Raisa. 

A-2040142, Krikorian, Taman or Taman 
Antaramian, formerly Shagian and Ogasaplan 
(nee Ganjolan). 

427290624, Labrador, Aurea Qulzol. 

A-1801834, Lengyel, Nicholas. 

A-7975632, Leone, Zita Zeledon Sevilla. 

A-6291541, Macias-Lopez, Jesus. 

A-3140066, Matsubayashi, Haruye or Ha- 
rumi or Jean Matsubayashi (nee Okada). 

A-3329106, Matsubayashi, Kokichi or Harry 
Matsubayashi. 

A-6162247, Matsuda, Tomi i. 

47427249, Mawson, Fred. 

A-5728807, McGillivray, Marie Bertyle. 

A-6791277, Medina, Barbara Cecelia. 

A-7423114, Mendoza, Armando. 

A-6989889, Menschenfreund, Frances or 
Franzisk Menschenfreund (nee Hittman 
Zipporah) or Fani or Fanny Hittman. 

A-7821101, Mills, Yolande Myriam (nee 
Nahon). 

A-4430897, Hiro. 

A-4188709, Moenert, Henry Julien. 

A-7975633, Monteiro, Izabel Pires. 

A-7280504, Morales de Garcia, Alejandra. 

A-3986896, Moreno, Guadalupe Gonzalez 
or Guadalupe Moreno Gonzalez. 

A-1152432, Morua-Puga, Canuto. 

A-4443408, Nilson Emilie Borghild (nee 
Andreassen). 

A-5548464, Oliveira, Domingos Tavaris. 

A-7450929, Orozco, Maria Loreto. 

A-5539163, Paxinos, Demetrios or James 
Paxinos or Dimitri Paxinos. 


Maurice Barakat or 
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A-7270898, Perez, Juan Manuel Banda. 

A-7070409, Perry, Gerald Frances. 

A-7070408, Perry, Alice. 

A-7982348. Peterson, Mary (nee Lang- 
seth). 

A-6916495, Placencia-Guerrero, Manuel. 

A-4436218, Popp, Cecilia Mary (nee Elsen- 
heimer). 

A~T863348, Poropat, Augusto. 

A-7247480, Pritchard, Pauline Marcia (nee 
St. Pierre) or Pauline Murphy. 

A-TOT9669, Querin, Margaret Louise. 

A-4784107, Rea, Harry J. 

A-5757147, Reichel, Sophie (nee Sophie 
Wirs) or Vircz. 

A~7049745, Reyes, Fortunato. 

A-7049746, Reyes, Maris Del Carmen. 

A-7387473, Reyes-Mendez, Patrocinio. 

A-9765212, Riquelme-Aranedo, Edmundo 
Roberto or Edmund Riquelme or Edmund 
Araneda. 

4-5789756, Roberts, George Charles Wil- 
liam. 

A-1455649, Rohrberg. Friedrich August. 

A-5695749, Romaniello, Ida. 

A-7862063, Rood, Alberta Elizabeth. 

A-1054980, Rowe, George Edward or Shorty 
Rowe. 

A-6989005, Sanchez-Rodriguez, Carlos or 
Carlos Sanchs. 

A-7140876, Saralegui, Enrique Rodriguez. 

A-6716184, Schepper, Carl Ernest or Frank 
Percy Ford. $ 

A-5718591, Schmidt, Anna Agnes. 

A-7469057, Schuster, Christl Karin. 

A-4386444, Smith, Jeannette Coy or Jean- 
ette Theresa Coy, originally Jeanette The- 
resa Trollope. 

A-7095725, Spencer, Giancarlo or Gian- 
carlo Schulz Spencer £ Giancarlo Schulz. 

A-2946917, Stoner, ria Lea or Mary Lea 
Stoner or Lea Roy. 

A-4412831, Swango, 
Swango. 

A-7982349, Swartz, Frederick. 

A-€6885360, Tilley, Jonelda Bruno. 

A-7802714, Todd, Neil Edward. 

A-5474582, Tsurudome, Shigenori. 

A-3954443, Valsamakis, Georgiou or 
George. 

A-6975023, Viglino, Anna Ferraris. 

A-5987318, Villela, Jesus. 

A-7203913, Villela, Maria Antonia. 

A-3873647, Vogt, Erwin Adolf or Erwin 
Vogt. 

A-7203024, Wesierski, Gaston Alfred. 

A-4406049, White, Ernest Octavias or Sam- 
ule White or Ernest White. 

A-4335287, Whitmore, John. 

A-3169039, Yee, Tang Shee or Yee Shee 
Tang or Oi Mee. 

A-1308582, Yenoykian, Zaven. 

A-5198599, Allah, Kar mor Ali Mohammed 
or Karm Ullo Nathu or Nathu Abdullah. 

A-5395113, Anagnostopoulos, Miltiades 


A-5416112, Antonioli, Carlo Thomaso or 
Mario Martini. 

A-2253980, Banfield, Egbert Fitz. 

A-1559067, Barabas, Joseph. 

A-5582678, Barna, Gregor Harry. 


Ruth or Ruth B. 


A-7415702, Bassano, Guglielmo Parisi. 

A-3913479, Basso, Giambatista alias John 
Basso. 

A-1457364, Beck, Theresa. 

A-2972887, Benvenuti, Florestano Renato 
or Renato Benvenuti. 


A-4683821, Bernauer, Katharina (nee 
Schneblinger). 

A-7035748, Biron, Marion Lorice (nee 
Hall). 

A-5225852, Bishop, Vera Stitham (nee Vera 
Stitham). 


A-7828637, Blunck, Lawrence Kenneth. 

A-696997, Booch, Ruth Rosa alias Ruth 
Kroessinger or Ruth Mueller. 

A-3694502, Bosich, Anton or Antonio Bo- 
sich. 

A-4484581, Branker, James Egbert. 
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A-7145474, Breznicki, g 

A-5461214, Bulilis, Trinidad Aspay or 
Trinidad Apsay Mante. 

A-6248874, Calogeros, Themelina. 

A-5095578, Castro de Hernandez, Josefa. 

A-7450445, Cecilia, Januarius Circumsicia 

A-4395244, Chighine, Salvatore. 

A-4135247, Choy, Lee or Lee Shee. 

A-6075424, Christie, Amaya de Amecha: 
zurra. 

A-5026593, Colombo, Enrichetta or Sister 
Artidora. 

A-5398900, 
Maria Brechi. 

A-6352581, Cortez-Morena, Manuela. 

A-6610810, Croucher, Dominic Avion Pat- 
rick Fletcher alias Dominic Sillman. 

A-7802204, Delisi, Vincenzo. 

A-6660902, Derbedrosian, Khatoun (nee 
Salibian.) 

A-4184428, De Souza, Eugene or Gene Cas- 
samine, 

A-2454690, Donoian, Anna Donoian Ava- 
kian) (Anna Chamamian). 

A-6980314, Duff, Maria Victoria, alias Maria 
Victoria Abrahams, alias Maria Victoria Abra- = 
hams-Lavergneau. 

A-5128255, Eliassen, Karl Olav or Olaf 
Eliassen. 

A-7240666, Ekelund, Karin Regina Ellen- 
berger. 

A-6067225, Evans, Steven Walter or Sami 
Silvan Eskenazi. 

A-2386896, Falanga, Vincenzo. 

A-7119150, Fernandez, Emma Elia. 

A-7363002, Fernandez, Jose Ferreira. 

A-7119198, Fernandez, Miguel. 

A-7457203, Fineman, Gertrude (nee Ger- 
trude Fradkin). 

A-3022250, Fioroni, Teresa Rosa (nee 
Pirola). , 

A-6465195, Frisco, Jeannine Maria Louise, 
formerly Jeannine Brol (nee Jeannine Breis- 
troffer). 

A-6553589, Fronteras, Edgardo Mario. 

A-5453759, Garcia, Josefina (nee Josefina 
Aguiano), alias Consuelo Garcia. 

A-5575735, Garcia, Philip Newbold, alias 
Allen Payne. 

A-6534003, Gaughan, Margaret Theresa 
(nee Olah). 

A-1942341, Georgu, Pandelis Kozman or 
Pete Kozma or Pandelis Kozma. 

47483019, Gerstner, Dietwald. 

A-5475823, Gilmore, William Henry. 

A-7070293, Goldberg, Anczel or Anshel 
Goldberg. 

A-7199923, Gonzalez-Gonzalez, Guadalupe. 

A-3841539, Goodwin, Minira Elizabeth. 

A-7691621, Gosch, Agnes Marie. 

A-7450443, Gray, Constance C. 

A-4697096, Grecianu, Mike or Michael 
Grecano or Bressianu. 

A-5317099, Guell. Salvatore or Sam Geli. 

A-6112204, Guevara-Perez, Genaro alias 
Mauro G. Perez. 

A-7284968, Haines, York Max formerly Jorg 
Max Pagemeister. 

A-5789505, Hall, Amelia or Amelia (Minnie) 
Kosieris. 

A-2365538, Hamaguchi, Shinobu. 

A-7457061, Hanel, Igo Reginald. 

A-6479517, Harkness, Judith Laurel. 

A-5381698, Harrer, Alajos, alias Louis 
Hauser. 

4A 1182033, Hatanelas, Eviridike. 

A-2486560, Headley, Caphas McDonald. 

A-5838419, Hedglen, Pauline, formerly 
Pauline Kline. 

A-5957613, Hesto, Henry Georg. 

A-3329732, Horst, George. 

A-7127308, Infante, Ofelia de la Caridad 
Castellanos or Ofelia de la Caridad Castel- 
lanos Tamayo alias Ofelia Castellanos In- 
fante, Ofelia Castellanos, Ofelia Infante and 
Ofelia Castellanos Tamayo. 

A-7985768, Jacobs, Visvaldi T. now (Vis- 
valdis Edward Jacob). 

A-7414967, Jamshidi, Shahla or Charlotte 
Jamshidi or Charlotte Gangel. 

A-5160076, Jeffery, Roy Benjamin. 


Cooke, Celia Maria or Celia 
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A-2931566, Johansson, August Emanuel 
alias August Johnson. 
A-4087501, John, Claudius or John Claud- 


ius. 

A-7127988, Jones, Therese Marie or Theresa 
Marie Alves. 

A-6426209, Juchter, Cornelia Petronella. 

A-6426210, Juchter, Marijke Sophia. 

+ A-6491718, Juraszek, Maria, formerly Maris 
Duty (nee Kuc). 

A-1951549, Kackloudis, 
tanti or Tessie Kackloudis. 

A-5097052, Karagianes, George Nicholas 
alias Karametgas or Karamitsios. 

A-3779472, Kawasaki, Sanroku. 

A-3779471, Kawasaki, Kiyo. 

A-6929829, Kergel, Monika Brigitte. 

A-7037817, Kim, Robert Roland. 

A-1806802, Kinney, Jennie Robertson: 

A-5968206, Koyanagi, Yasukichi. 

A-9623678, Kunttu, Johannes alias Johan- 
nes Kuntteu, Johannes Kuntu, Johannas 
Kunttu. 

A-5085258, Kusuda, Asakichi. 

A-5742695, Kvile, Lief Davidson. 

A-7142244, Lapensee, Adelord Joseph. 

A-3817223, Leu, Fook Pyn or Hok Wei Leu 
or Jimmie Fook Leu or Fook Pyn Leo. 

A-5251799, Lopez, Francisco, Flores. 

A-3057413, Louie, James or Louie Hong 
Ming. 

4 7267748. Lueck, Betty (nee Olga Grba- 
nusic) alias Betty or Elizabeth Weston. 

A-5066943, Lukas, Jeanne Marie formerly 
Jeanne Marie Duncan. 

47399897, Lutz, Rosemarie. 

A-6177334, Magnusson, Bjarni, 

23771824, Malinos, Stefan Christof or 
Malinoff or Steve Christ or Stefanou Christon. 

A-2175203, Manley, Aiko Kouda. 

A-6314542, Martinez, Ana Isabel (nee 
Abreu Balderas or Ana I. Arbeu). 

A-6173836, Martinez-Borrego, Benito, 

A-4180579, Masters, Marjorie. 

A-7130528, Meng, Woo Chai. 

A-3901288, Menga, Antonio or Toni Menga. 

A-3066483, Miladowski, Edward. 

A-5603329, Mohammed, Mir. 

A-5843527, Moller, Antonius Friedrich. 

A-7890496, Morales, Andrea. 

A-7269637, Morales-Reyna, Arturo Adan. 

A-2418834, Moy, Chan Shee (nee Chan 
Him) alias Chan Moy Shee or Mary Moy. 

A-2779177, Mukai, Tokisaburo or Thomas 
T. Mukai. 

A-2779178, Mukai, Hifuko (nee Hifuko 
Wada). 

A-2883988, Nacinovich, Mario. 

A-6851221, Oresco-Orosco, Alfredo. 

A-6035668, Palomino, Heriberto Heridia Y 
or Heribito Heridia or Heriberto Heridia Pal- 
omino or Richard Pita. 

A-7495028, Papanek, Vera Dalmira. 

A-6880217, Paul, Maria Pangiotis (nee 
Stath). 

A-6989973, Perey, Emilio Guevarra. 

A-7119144, Perry, Jean Marie. 

A-7297155, Pinon, Tomas. 

A-7178062, Pontikos, Michael Spirros. 

A-7140350, Preston, Frances Rae or Laza- 
rus or Israel. 

A-5595147, Pugnato, Stefano. 

A-4288460, Ramos, Nicolasa 
Muro). 

A-5985586, Ramos, Helen Amelia. 

A-3702936, Recesei, Katalin. 

A-3772162, Reihl, Wilhelmina alias Minnie 
Reihl. 

A-6773060, Reinheimer, Yvette Jacqueline 
or Yvette Reinheimer. 

A-2098787, Rios, Laura Leon vda de or 
Laura Leon de Liston or Laura Leon Liston- 
Rios. 

A-5861237, Ripley; Jane Ann. 

A-7420185, Roberts, Therese Marie (nee 
Robilland). . 

A- 6777807, Robinson, Catherine Olwyn or 
Waters (nee Snook). 

A-9765046, Rodriguez, Artur Concalves or 
Arthur Goncalves Rodrigues. 


Anastasia Mala- 


(nee Del 
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A- 3077541, Roed, Oskar Sigvard or, Oskar 
Paulsen. 

A~7945604, Rojas-Sanchez, Antonio, 
. A-2809639, Rolli, Maria. 

A-3416991, Rosen, Mendel or Max Rosen. 

A-3464397, Rosen, Jean or Jenny Rosen 
(nee Leibowitz). 

A-6878084, Reusch, Dorothea. 

A-3360266, Sakihara, Genjiro or Hathichiro 
Tamaki. 

A-3550752, Satomi, Ichimatsu. 

A-6669626, Scaletta, Grazia Giacone alias 
Grace Scaletta. 

A-2715684, Scheibling, Sussana alias Susan 
Scheibling (nee Mayer) formerly Mussar. 

A-5814780, Schmidt, Lloyd David. 

A-6394416, Schneider, Adam. 

A-7037354, Schwab, Norman Maurice. 

A-4573920, Shangraw, Earl Melvin (Mel, 
Melford, Wilfred, or Shanny). 

A-5081504, Shee, Lum or Lum Shee Jung 
or Mamie Jung or Lum Hong Chew, 

A-3712461, Sheong, Kong Fee or George Gee 
Shang Gong or George Gong. 

A-7360882, Shunnarah, Huda Jamil. 

A-9825345, Skaltsiotis, Demetrios. 

A-1755533, Soares, Antonio Joze or Antonio 
Jose Soares or Antonio Joze Graca or Antonio 
J. Graca or Antonio J. Braca. 

A-5737605, Soelsepp, Martha Louise (Mar- 
tha Louise Sepp). 

A-7476966, Solano, Ceferino Toy. 

A-7138212, Spear, Maria Panagiotis (nee 
Dalekos). 

A-6874291, Spence, Georgina May (nee 


Bailey). 

A-7197989, Spinosa, 
Cabras (nee Carloni). 

A-6870415, Stamulakis, Alexandra Atha- 
nasios (nee Gilla). 

A-2613782, Stein, Max, alias Max Silver- 
stein. 

A-7381385, Stoddart, Harold. 

A-7351180, Sullivan, Paulina formerly 
Kavanagh (nee Dowdall). 

5 Swider, Stefania (nee Lupini- 
ak). : 
A-9769595, Syropoulos, Athanasios or Atha- 
nase Syropoulos. 

A-3987587, Takata, Saneo. 
A-5534917, Talas, Kalman alias Coleman 


Giuseppa formerly 


. Talas. 


A-2371217, Taormina, Grace or Gladys Taor- 
mina. 

A-2352237, Tatuska, Albert or Albert Taler. 

A-6991783, Tawil, Yvonne Kendi. 

A-7379192, Thierauf, Rosemarie Elfriede or 
Rosemarie Elfriede Holmgren. 

A-73517109, Thomas, Klaus Peter Thomas, 
formerly Klaus Peter Edelhoff. 

A-7351110, Thomas, Harold, formerly Har- 
old Edelhoff. 

A-4532328, Tobo, Teikichi. 

A-1010674, Topel, August Kaarl, alias Al- 
fred V. Topil. 

A-6301499, Trueba, Enrique, alias Enrique 
Trueba Rosas or Carlos Vega. 

A-5471983, Vitale, Nicolantonio or Nicola 
Vitale. 

A-5564535, Walsh, Mary Margaret. 

A-6078015, Williams, Juana Sapida. 

A-6077495, Wyss, Bert Arnold or Beat Ar- 
nold Wyss. 5 

A-3994005, Yamaguchi, Naoakira or Nowa- 
kada Yamaguchi or Tams Yamaguchi. 

A-7091334, Yates, Kerry Gayna or Kerry 
Gayna McTaggart. 

A-6628433, Yogel, Pesia Rojtenberg or Pesia 
Dwojra Rojtenberg. 

A-1970678, Yu, Tchen Dian. 

A-3679045, Zupanic, Grga or Frank Zupanic, 

A-6848521, Lu, John. 


OVERSEAS NAVIGATION CORPORATION— 


REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original resolution to-refer House bill 
1580, for the relief of Overseas Naviga- 
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tion Corporation, to the Court of Claims, 
and I submit a report (No. 657) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 193), reported 
by Mr. McCarran, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, was ordered to be placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 1580) for the 
relief of Overseas Navigation Corporation, 
now pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
to the Senate, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and charac- 
ter of the demand as a claim, legal or equi- 
table, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant: Provided, 
however, That the passage of this resolution 
shall not be construed as an inference of lia- 
bility on the part of the Government of the 
United States. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 2017. A bill for the relief of Gertrude O. 
Yerxa, Mr. G. Olive Yerxa, and Dr. Charles 
W. Yerxa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request): 

S. 2018. A bill to retrocede to the State of 
North Carolina concurrent jurisdiction over 
a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.;: 

S. 2019. A bill to authorize attendance of 
civilians at schools conducted by the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of 
the Treasury, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2020. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to transfer to the Secretary of 
Interior certain lands on which the 
Seattle Fish and Wildlife Service Labora- 
tory is located; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2021. A bill to preserve the scenic beauty 
of the Niagara Falls and River, to authorize 
the construction of certain works of improve- 
ment on that river for power purposes and 
to further the interests of national security 
by authorizing the prompt development of 
such works of improvement for power pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2022. A bill for the relief of Francesca 
Venturini; and 

S. 2023. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to provide for 
judicial review (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIXON; 

S. 2024. A bill for the relief of Ching Wong 
Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2025. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
785), to increase the amount available as 
an emergency relief fund for the repair 
or reconstruction of highways and bridges 
damaged by floods or other catastrophes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 2026. A bill to provide for adjustment 
in the compensation of certain employees 
transferred to the General Services Adminis- 
tration from the Post Office Department pur- 
suant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 effec- 
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tive July 1, 1950; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2027. A bill for the relief of Leo Kleve; 
and 

S. 2028. A bill for the relief of John Ber- 
berian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself and Mr. 
TAFT); 

S. J. Res. 92, Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the third Monday of August of each 
year as National Caddie Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
CuHavez, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. DOUG- 
LAS; Mr. GREEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. MURRAY, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr, 
Lancer, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. Kr- 
Fauver, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. GIL- 
LETTE, and Mr. KERR) : 

S. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution to establish 
a Missouri Basin Survey Commission; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
August 15, I announced that it was the 
intention of myself and 20 other Sen- 
ators to submit a concurrent resolution 
in favor of international disarmament. 
On behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HL], the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the senior Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Ives], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Murr, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. Sir, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the sen- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama IMr. SPARKMAN], the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Lexman], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], and the Senator from California 
{Mr. Nixon], I now submit for appro- 
priate reference the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 42) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the Soviet Government has made 
it clear by word and deed that it plans world 
couquest and the extension of communism 
throughout every continent; and 

Whereas the armed force of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites has been the deter- 
mining factor in enabling Communist mi- 
norities to conouer and enslave free nations 
and free people in denial of the worth of 
the individual and the laws of God; and 

Whereas these conditions have compelled 
and will continue to compel the United States 
and other free nations to arm themselves 
strongly and resolutely; and 

Whereas this armament race may very 
likely lead to war as others have in the past; 
and 

Whereas the people of the world, whether 
enslaved or free, whether serving Communist 
masters or determining their own destinies 
will in that event suffer miseries which can- 
not even be imagined; and 

Whereas, in supporting this massive arma- 
ment, their standard of living is being held 
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down and their freedom restrained; therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House con- 
curring), That, in the interests of all men 
everywhere, it be the declared purpose of 
this country to achieve international dis- 
armament, so that these burdens and these 
calamities may be lifted from the backs of 
the people of the earth; and to accomplish 
this purpose; be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be urged, in accordance with his al- 
ready announced purpose, to pursue that ob- 
jective by all appropriate means, including 
(a) obtaining agreement of all nations to a 
complete inventory of all armaments, with 
continuous and expert inspections of such 
armaments under United Nations auspices, 
(b) obtaining agreement among nations for 
universal regulations and reduction of arma- 
ments under adequate and dependable guar- 
anty against violation, (c) obtaining agree- 
ment among nations for such freedoms of 
interchange of communications and 
as will insure reliable information to all 
peoples as to the activities of other people 
beyond their national borders, and (d) ob- 
taining agreement among nations to provide 
the United Nations with armed forces as pro- 
vided by the Charter; and be it further 

Resolved, That these proposals and en- 
deavors be permanently in effect until ac- 
cepted and be repeatedly and continuously 
offered as an evidence of our honest deter- 
mination to achieve world peace; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, in support of the energies 
and resources released for raising the stand- 
ards of all peoples when the burden of arma- 
ment has been lifted, our Government 
pledges itself to devote such part of its own 
released energies and resources as can be 
wisely used to assist other peoples to develop 
their resources and establish their self- 
support; and, finally, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, and to 
each United Nations Delegate, and also that 
copies be transmitted to the presiding officer 
of every national parliament, congress, and 
deliberative assembly throughout the world. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 194), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That in discharging the duties 
imposed upon it by Senate Resolution 58, 
Eighty-first Congress, the Select Committee 
on Small Business is authorized to expend 
the sum of $15,000 from the contingent fund 
of the Senate in addition to any other moneys 
available to the committee for such purpose. 
The authority contained in this resolution 
shall expire on January 31, 1952. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS RELATING TO ORGANIZA- 
TION AND OPERATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 195), which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed 

Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of 
the hearings held before the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
relative to the organization and operation 
of Congress, be printed for the use of said 
committee. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. GEORGE, the Com- 
mittee on Finance was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 
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1940) to provide certain educational and 
training benefits to veterans who served 
in the active military, naval, or air serv- 
ice on or after June 27, 1950, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 4055. An act to authorize for an ad- 
ditional 1-year period the use of rivers and 
harbors appropriations for maintenance of 
the canal from Cape May Harbor to Dela- 
ware Bay and the railroad and highway 
bridges over such canal; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H. R. 5113. An act to maintain the se- 
curity and promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly 
nations in the interest of international peace 
and security; to the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, jointly. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, and 
so forth, were ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix, as follows: 


By Mr. CONNALLY: 

Letter addressed to him by Hon. Maurice 
J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, regarding the 
charge of $15 a worker for contracted Mexi- 
can agricultural workers. 

Article entitled Texas Is Solving Its Own 
Minority Problem,” written by Elizabeth 
Carpenter and published in the Washington 
Post of August 13, 1951. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

Statement by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of the Radio Corp. 
of America, upon his return from an extended 
visit in Europe. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Article entitled “Why The New Controls 
Act Is Bad,” written by Henry Hazlitt, and 
published in the August 13, 1951, issue of 
Newsweek. 

List of pending requests for withdrawals 
of land in Alaska. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

Poem in tribute to the late Lt. Herbert Lee 
Jordan, killed in Korea, written by his 
brother, Harvey D. Jordan. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorial entitled “Rebuilding in Korea,” 
published in the New York Times of August 
10, 1951. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

List of questions on our international pol- 
icy propounded by Mr. Cash Ramey, of 
Clovis, N. Mex. 

Statement by O. Roy Chalk at reception 
1 of Korean Ambassador, August 9, 
1951. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Editorial entitled “Where There’s Fire 
There’s Fire,” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of August 19, 1951, comment- 
ing on the President’s statement denouncing 
character assassins and scandalmongers. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Three Questions,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Au- 
gust 13, 1951, relating to National Demo- 
cratic Chairman William M. Boyle, Jr. 

Editorial, “They Mustn’t Be Silenced,” 
published in the August 16, 1951, editorial of 
Journal-Every Evening, of Wilmington, Del., 
relating to the investigation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

Article entitled “Full Quota of 2,150 Nava- 
jos To Arrive at Intermountain,” published 
in the Box Elder News-Journal of August 15, 
1951. 
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By Mr. CAIN: 

Editorial commenting on the Stalin brand 
of communism, published in the Bellevue 
(Wash.) American. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Editorial entitled “McCarTHY Has the An- 
swer,“ published in the Idaho Daily States- 
man of August 16, 1951. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

Editorial paying tribute to Sgt. Samuel 
Woodfill, hero of World War I, published in 
the Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Hendrickson McKellar 
Bricker Hennings McMahon 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Moody 
Byrd Holland Mundt 
Cain Humphrey Nixon 
Capehart Hunt O'Conor 
Carlson Ives O'Mahoney 
Case Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smathers 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Duff Langer Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Eastland Lodge Sparkman 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Ferguson Malone Underwood 
Flanders Martin Watkins 
Frear Maybank Welker 
Fulbright McCarran Wherry 
George McCarthy Wiley 
Gillette McClellan Williams 
Hayden McFarland 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 


that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANpERSOxN] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton] the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hoey], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PAsTORE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from Missouri 
-[Mr. Kem] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Broces], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Jenner], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Knowxanp], and the Senator 
from Onto [Mr. Tart] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topry] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. If there is no further routine 
business, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, the amend- 
ment of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 241) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MARYLAND SENATORIAL ELECTION—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (REPT. NO. 647) 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration I submit a report on the 
1950 election of a United States Senator 
for the State of Maryland. 

A hearing subcommittee of the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
consisting of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], chairman, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], and the Senator from Maine, 
(Mrs. SMITH], was appointed to investi- 
gate and hold hearings on charges made 
with respect to the 1950 Maryland sena- 
torial general election. The four Sena- 
tors submitted their report to the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
which report was thereafter unanimous- 
ly adopted by that subcommittee and 
favorably reported to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

The recommendations made in the 
report, designed to improve the political 
tone in the conduct of congressional elec- 
tions, may be condensed into five head- 
ings: 

First. That there be fixed by law the 
responsibility of any congressional can- 
didate for the campaign acts of his cam- 
paign manager and other authorized 
campaign aides. 

Second. That there be outlawed com- 
posite pictures and other composites such 
as voice recordings or motion pictures 
which are misleading as to their validity 
and actual occurrence. 

Third. That hereafter individuals be 
required to report their contributions to 
all Federal election campaigns, 

This will require a restudy of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act in its rela- 
tion to political contributions made at a 
local level to a candidate for a Federal 
office. 

Fourth. To require any group making 
Federal campaign contributions to iden- 
tify its members and the individual con- 
tributions made by each. 

Fifth. To increase the limitations on 
campaign expenditures to reasonable 
amounts and to reduce the exemptions 
from expenditure limitations. 

In this last regard it is well known 
that the present limitations in the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act on dollar 
amounts which may be expended by a 
Federal candidate has resulted in many 
subterfuges. 

In this connection it may be of inter- 
est also to know that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is now having 
the Library of Congress prepare a com- 
pilation of State and Federal election 
laws. From that study should come 
conclusions which, on being made avail- 
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able to the several States, may bring 
about improvements in their election 
laws to bring them into closer and more 
workmanlike harmony with the Federal 
laws on the same subject. 

One last suggestion in the report, Mr, 
President, should not be ignored, It is 
the recommendation that a general and 
over-all study should at once be under- 
taken by both of the great political par- 
ties in concert to raise standards of fair 
compaigning and officially to condemn 
the use of unfounded charges or other 
tactics which cast doubt upon the patri- 
otism or loyalty of competing candi- 
dates. I feel that we cannot lay too 
much stress upon this duty which Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike owe to an 
informed electorate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that during the day the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] desires to file his individual 
views, which may be printed with the 
report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Minority 
views cannot be accepted except by 
unanimous consent, or, if any question 
is raised, by a majority of the Senate. 
A committee cannot authorize one of 
its members to file minority views. Is 
there objection to the filing of minority 
views by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. MCCARTHY]? 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
not certain that the Senator from Wis- 
consin intends to file minority views. I 
believe that to do so would require the 
agreement of more than one member of 
the committee. I believe the Senator 
from Wisconsin stated that he may wish 
to express his own personal views on the 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
same proposition, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I merely advise the 
Senate that I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
would later in the day ask the consent 
of the Senate to file his individual views, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That ques- 
tion can be passed on when the request 
is made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senate now in 
the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is not in the morning hour. The report 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration was a privileged matter. The 
report has been filed. Does the Senator 
wish to comment on the report? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to submit a conference report on the 
agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 
I have a committee report which I wish 
to file. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will advise all Senators that he will rec- 
ognize them as soon as possible. It is 
not known how long the Senator from 
Nebraska will speak. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
speak for about 10 minutes in presenting 
my observations on the report of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

Therefore, I ask Senators to wait, 
please. 

Mr. President, as ranking minority 
member of the Rules Committee, the 
junior Senator ‘rom Nebraska has some 
direct interest in the report presented by 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN]. j 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration wisely made provision for the 
filing of additional views, if Senators 
concerned wish to do so. I understand 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCarty] has been specifically men- 
tioned in this connection, and also is 
mentioned in the report. I am sure he 
will make whatever reply he thinks ap- 
propriate. 

The Senate has always upheld the 
great tradition and principle of its pro- 
cedures, by which every Member is en- 
titled to present his views and none will 
be suppressed. 

The report which has been submitted 
by the committee chairman [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] comes to the Senate by vote of the 
Rules Committee on August 8. Al- 
though that vote was taken in executive 
session, information ebout it reached the 
press, and newspapers reported that the 
junior Senator from Nebraska voted 
against the acceptance of the subcom- 
mittee report. 

Mr. President, that is true. I did vote 
against accepting the report for very 
important reasons, which I believe 
should appeal to Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 

What I have to say now is no reflec- 
tion on the work of the members of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions which rendered this report. I am 
convinced they approched their delicate 
task in a sincere and constructive way. 
Let the nature of their assignment led 
them to formulate a report which is not 
a model for Senate investigations, nor 
is it just to the parties concerned in the 
Maryland election. 

The subcommittee permitted circum- 
stances to lead it, I think, into making 
a composite report, which in many 
ways is every bit as bad as the com- 
posite picture in the Tydings tabloid was 
declared to be. 

It is easy to see how this came about. 

On the one hand, the subcommit- 
tee narrowed its sights to Maryland, 
although there was no actual contest for 
the senatorial seat from Maryland to 
provide justification. 

Then, on the other hand, the sub- 
committee enlarged the scope of its ob- 
servations on bad campaign practices 
to include sweeping assumptions and 
recommendations. 

By bringing the two together in a 
single report, the effect is to present a 
composite picture which focuses upon the 
single State of Maryland, upon the Re- 
publican Party alone in Maryland, and 
upon one candidate out of many in both 
political parties, the full brunt of criti- 
cism of campaign practices that deserve 
Nation-wide attention. 
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So long as there was no actual con- 
test made over the Maryland senatorial 
seat—and there is no dispute about 
that there remained only the complaint 
of unfair campaign practices to examine. 

With Maryland—only one State out of 
many—called to public attention for bad 
campaign practices, the subcommittee 
should have broadened its investigation 
so as to embrace improper campaign 
conduct in all States where senatorial 
elections took place. 

Had it done that, the subcommittee 
report would have been more fairly bal- 
anced and better grounded, I think, in 
the information it offers as the basis for 
remedial legislation. 

As the report now stands, it works an 
injustice—however unintentional—upon 
all concerned. 

That is my main reason, Mr. President 
for voting against the full committee 
adoption of the report. I did not want 
a major committee of which I am a 
member to censure one campaign out of 
many, when there was no contest of the 
senatorial seat involved, and when the 
conditions brought forward by the report 
are Nation-wide. That is my point and 
the whole burden of my remarks. 

This view, I think, will appeal to tem- 
perate Members on both sides of the 
aisle, because any fair survey of national 
elections in recent years will show that 
misconduct in campaign practices is not 
limited to one political party, nor are 
such practices properly the subject of a 
moral indictment against any one State. 

I do not intend to analyze the com- 
mittee report or to criticize it in detail 
this afternoon. But there are other rea- 
sons, springing from the report itself, 
why I voted against its acceptance by the 
full committee. 

The subcommittee had one question 
to answer, and that is whether there 
were sufficient reasons for a recommen- 
dation to the Rules Committee to start 
formal proceedings to unseat the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The report answered that question 

cleanly and directly in these words: 
The facts developed from the evidence before 
this subcommittee are not sufficient in our 
judgment to recommend the unseating of 
Senator BUTLER (p. 2 of report). 


Mr. President, that automatically con- 
firms the seat of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Had the subcommittee developed this 
conclusion by thorough investigation of 
both sides of the Maryland campaign, 
and without going so far afield in its 
observations on bad campaign practices 
in general, I could have concurred in its 
findings. I want the members of the 
subcommittee to know that. 

But the subcommittee report did not 
treat the Maryland campaign as a whole, 
nor did it confine itself to the main ques- 
tion. The subcommittee limited itself to 
the complaints filed by the former Sen- 
ator from Maryland, Mr. Tydings. I 
wish to say in defense of the committee 
that, as I understand it, Mr. Tydings’ 
complaint was the only one filed. 

While the subcommittee is well within 
its right to confine the scope of its in- 
quiry, the unfortunate result was to place 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
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LER] alone on the defensive and to give 
the impression that Mr. Tydings con- 
ducted his campaign in absolute polit- 
ical purity. 

This places the voters of Maryland, 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER] who won the campaign, and the 
Republican Party, whose standard he 
bore, in an improper light totally unwar- 
ranted by the circumstances. 

On page 39 of the report, the subcom- 
mittee makes the point that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Burner] has not 
disclaimed responsibility for acts re- 
ported to have been done in his cam- 
paign. If I am correct, I believe those 
are the last lines of the report. Per- 
sonally I think they should never have 
been included. In fact, I objected to 
that charge when the report was sub- 
mitted to the full committee. 

If these acts were so bad, why did the 
subcommittee clear him. I believe that 
question answers itself. 

Moreover, the Senator from Maryland 
took an active part during the hearings 
in denying responsibility for the acts 
charged about his campaign. 

Finally the subcommittee itself found 
the evidence insufficient to recommend 
unseating the Senator from Maryland. 

The subcommittee reported: 

Much of the 1950 Maryland senatorial cam- 
paign was in the regular and traditional 
American political pattern. And like any vig- 
orously fought election, it had good and bad 
features that stand out. 


Mr. President, that is a fair and, I be- 
lieve, a true observation. Again, had the 
subcommittee stopped there, I could 
have accepted the report; but it went 
on to pick out the bad features and to 
focus all the faults of our election laws 
on Maryland, as something of a horrible 
example. 

Other campaigns in 1950 and in pre- 
vious years have been just as heated, 
just as vigorously contested, and just as 
full of border-line campaign practices. 

In fact, if the subcommittee had ex- 


plored the subject in proper historical 


Perspective, it would have found that 
present-day political campaigns are con- 
tests with velvet gloves, as compared to 
others in the past history of the Nation. 

Mr. President, if enyone questions that 
statement, I wish to refer to a book en- 


would like to spend a rainy afternoon or 
even a day in examining what has been 
done in past campaigns, I recommend an 
examination of the cartoons included in 
this book. For instance, on page 20 
there appears a cartoon of George Wash- 
ington himself, who is represented as 
repelling an invasion of French Repub- 
lican “cannibals” while seated in what 
is called his Federalist chariot, the 
wheels of which are held back by a 
frantic-looking Thomas Jefferson. Just 
think of that—even the father of his 
country was held up to political lam- 
pooning. That cartoon is to be found 
on page 20 of this book. Turning to 
page 32, we find the black-eyed, hatchet- 
faced, unscrupulous Aaron Burr. Here 
he is depicted as an animal; he is a devil 
with horns. That was when he was 
running for election. I have never seen 
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anything quite so vicious in a cartoon 
as this one. 

Passing on further, we find “The 
Charming Madisons,” and Senators 
should see how President Madison is 
depicted, on page 50, at a time when he 
was contesting for the office of President 
of the United States. 

Turning to page 90, we find Andrew 
Jackson depicted suggestively in con- 
nection with “The Downfall of Mother 
Bank.” It represents him as being in 
a state of intoxication, in which he sees 
snakes, and in which his face is por- 
trayed as everything but what it should 
be. His body is easily identifiable as 
that of a serpent. 

Mr. President, when people talk about 
pictures, let them look at the manner in 
which Andrew Jackson was caricatured 
in that campaign. 

Turning to page 94, we find carica- 
tures of the whole list of anti-Masonic 
party candidates. The caricatures are 
something terrific. Next, we come to 
Van Buren. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY, I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mrs, SMITH of Maine. Does the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska consider that two 
wrongs make a right, one canceling the 
other? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. What I am en- 
deavoring to say, if the distinguished 
Senator from Maine will permit, is that 
if we are to have new rules of conduct, 
as to which I am in complete agreement 
with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, our investigation must not be 
confined only to the Republican cam- 
paign in the State of Maryland in 1950. 
We must inquire into the historical back- 
grounds of all campaigns. We must ex- 
amine into the historical backgrounds of 
State campaigns. A careful examina- 
tion would have to be made of the elec- 
tion laws in all the States of the Union. 
If the work were to be carried on in that 
fashion, I want to say to my distin- 
guished colleague from Maine it would 
require the time and study of the full 
committee, with adequate staff, and it 
would involve the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum of money, which might be 
difficult to obtain from the Senate. We 
ought to explore the historical back- 
ground, clear back to the beginning of 
our Government. If an investigation of 
that sort were made, we would have a 
better idea of what is necessary in order 
to attempt to write rules of conduct to 
govern senatorial campaigns. That was 
my idea. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Is not the 
junior Senator from Nebraska aware of 
the fact that the subcommittee has also 
on its agenda the investigation of the 
Ohio election? 

Mr.WHERRY. Iam aware of that. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Is the Senator 
not aware of the fact that the subcomn- 
mittee has on its agenda a schedule of 
hearings designed to do the very thing 
of which he speaks? 
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Mr. WHERRY. That is correct; and 
that supports my argument that we 
should not stop with the recommenda- 
tions regarding the Maryland campaign. 
We should thoroughly investigate all 
elections which have been challenged, 
and all elections as to which it has been 
suggested there ought to be further 
investigation. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine that I really hope my state- 
ment is constructive. Before the Sena- 
tor came upon the floor, I had already 
stated, I think, that I thought the work 
of the subcommittee was intended to be 
objective, but that the recommendations 
of the subcommittee go further than the 
facts of the Maryland election investi- 
gation warrant. If we are to write rules 
of conduct, or attempt to write them, 
and if they are to be applied to every 
State in the Union, it will be necessary 
not only to investigate thoroughly the 
practices, both fair and unfair, employed 
in campaigns, but to examine the elec- 
tion laws of each of the States of the 
Union. It is going to be very difficult to 
write rules of conduct which will be 
acceptable to all the States of the Union, 
and which will conform to the historical 
pattern of campaigns which have been 
held in the United States. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The junior 
Senator from Maine was on the floor 
when the junior Senator from Nebraska 
made that statement; but did not the 
junior Senator from Nebraska state to 
the junior Senator from Maine that the 
subcommittee had done a good job in 
writing its report? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Then, I did 
not misunderstand the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no. What I said 
at the outset was, I thought the com- 
mittee had done a whale of a job which 
had been assigned to it; it cleared JOHN 
Butter and I said I thought the report 
was objective. But I think the recom- 
mendations go much further than is 
warranted by the findings in merely the 
Republican campaign in the State of 
Maryland. If we are to write rules of 
conduct, we must go far beyond the work 
done by the subcommittee which has 
made its recommendations on the basis 
of its investigation of the Republican 
senatorial campaign in the State of 
Maryland alone. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The junior 
Senator from Maine wants to be sure 
that she understood correctly when the 
junior Senator from Nebraska told her 


that it was a good report. I am either 


misunderstanding now what the Senator 
is saying, or I misunderstood what he 
said at that time; and I should like to 
have a clarification of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I made some 
very pertinent observations immediately 
after the report was submitted by the 
Senator from Arizona. I said then, while 
I wanted to compliment the committee 
on the work which had been done and 
on the report which had been submitted, 
yet I did not agree with some of the 
contents of the report. For-example, I 
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cited the last three lines of the report on 
page 39. At the last meeting of the Rules 
Committee, at which the report was ap- 
proved, I gained the impression that, 
had a motion been made, the statement 
contained in those last three lines of the 
report might have been stricken. I am 
not sure about it, because the meeting 
adjourned before that was ever done. 
However, I think the three last lines 
should never have been written into the 
report. 

Secondly, if the distinguished Senator 
from Maine will listen to me for a mo- 
ment, because I am speaking to her ob- 
servation—and I think she will recall 
that on a previous occasion I very for- 
cibly stated that I thought the speech 
of the junior Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Benton] was most unfortunate— 
she will understand my position is that if 
we are to formulate rules of conduct and 
propose remedial legislation, the subject 
goes far beyond what is contained in the 
report of the subcommittee. It will re- 
quire an exhaustive research into all of 
the practices under all of the State elec- 
tion laws. If we could proceed on that 
basis, with the services of the full staff, 
and a study by the full committee, I 
should certainly be willing to carry out 
the recommendations. 

Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from Maine [Mrs, 
SMITH], before yielding to any other 
Senator. a 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I quite agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska that it 
was most unfortunate that the Benton 
resolution was submitted at the time it 
was, because the committee had very 
carefully stated in its recommendations 
that whatever action might be taken 
should not be retroactive, 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Benton 
resolution should have no connection 
with the report on the Maryland elec- 
tion. I may state further that the com- 
mittee would very gladly have continued 
the hearing, had there been any kind of 
manifested intention or suggestion to 
that effect. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska will remember very clearly that 
the Senator from Wisconsin was given 
every opportunity to propose changes in 
the report. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield to the 
Senator from Missouri in a moment. 
The changes which I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin might have requested 
were not, I think, in the provisions of 
the report with which I am dealing. I 
did not ask to have the report held over, 
because my feeling is that we could not 
take this report, alone, as the basis for 
changes in election laws, or even as an 
attempt to formulate new rules of con- 
duct for Members of the Senate. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine and Mr. HEN- 
NINGS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I still want to yield 
further to the Senator from Maine. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. In order to 
keep the record straight, let me ask 
whether the Senator from Nebraska feels 
that anyone was denied the privilege of 
making any suggestions concerning the 
report. 

Mr. WHERRY. No, but I think the re- 
port of the subcommittee was disclosed a 
little too quickly. I believe the sub- 
committee should have held the report 
until the full committee had had ample 
time to study it. But the committee de- 
cided otherwise. 

The subcommittee’s report was sub- 
- mitted to the full committee on Friday, 
August 3, at which time the full com- 
mittee voted to permit its release to the 
press as a subcommittee report, to be 
acted upon later by the full committee. 
There was only a few days’ time between 
that date and August 8 when the full 
committee voted to accept the report. 
It would have been impossible to study in 
detail the provisions and recommenda- 
tions of the report, in that short time. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Is it not true 
that there was considerable discussion 
of the recommendations, and that they 
were to be sent to the Senate only as a 
matter of preparation for the full hear- 
ings, with the thought in mind that after 
the full hearings action would be taken 
on the recommendations? 

Mr. WHERRY. My recollection is 
there was very little discussion of the 
specific recommendations made by the 
subcommittee or what was to be done 
with them, when the full committee 
acted to accept the Maryland election 
report on August 8. Probably the sub- 
committee brought out its report because 
of the insistence of at least one member 
of the committee. Certainly we were in- 
terested in developing sufficient facts out 
of the investigation, to the point where 
it would be known whether a challenge 
could be made as to seating the Senator 
from Maryland. 

I remember on two or three other 
occasions, when the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] com- 
plained about the haste in submitting 
recommendations, as I understood, until 
time was afforded to make a complete 
study of what would be needed as a basis 
for remedial legislation. 

It is particularly that point that I am 
stressing today. My feeling is that I 
could not take, as a basis for the recom- 
mendations made by the subcommittee, 
only its investigation of the Republican 
senatorial campaign in Maryland. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Again, in 
order to keep the record straight, was it 
not the junior Senator from Nebraska 
who pressed the committee very hard to 
get out a report, and who thought we 
were hasty when we brought it out? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think it was 
very hasty so far as the Senator from 
Maryland was concerned, The recom- 
mendations which refer to establishing 
rules of conduct are another thing. I 
am sure I said in the committee meeting 
on August 8 that I felt if we were to 
approach the subject with the purpose 


of writing rules of conduct and amend- 3) 
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ing Federal election laws, we would have 
to make an exhaustive research with a 
full staff. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the minor- 
ity leader for permitting me, first, to 
commend him upon his historic research 
in connection with Roger Butterfield’s 
great book, in the appendix of which 
there will be found a number of cartoons 
by Tom Nast, Davenport, and all the 
great caricaturists of the past, indicating 
that political campaigns in the United 
States have not always been in the na- 
ture of Sunday-school picnics, and that 
the characters were not always painted 
in the nature of little Lord Fauntleroys. 

However, as the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska has suggested, the junior 
Senator from Missouri did at one time 
hold the view that a complete job of 
research into the precedents, including 
the book of the distinguished historian, 
Roger Butterfield, and others, could be 
made with a view to determining cam- 
paign practices from the very beginning 
of our Republic. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It was my view that 
the law relating to fair comment should, 
for example, be analyzed and approached 
in a lawyer-like fashion, so that the 
committee in-writing the Maryland re- 
port might, as the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska suggests, encompass the 
entire field of campaigns in the United 
States. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It was at one time 
my view that we should be far more de- 
liberate in pursuing the authorities, as 
the junior Senator from Nebraska sug- 
gests, but, as I recall, we were under the 
greatest pressure 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. And finally, with 
suggestions benign and friendly from 
the distinguished minority leader, as 
well as other Senators on both sides of 
the aisle, we got out a report. 

Mr. WHERRY. On the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Be it said that it was 
never suggested, particularly, as I recall, 
that we get out a good report, or that 
it contain this, that, or the other thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The pressure was 
constant upon the subcommittee to get 
out a report though the heavens fall, and 
to get it out quickly. Am I not correct? 

Mr. WHERRY.. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct; and the heavens did fall 
when the seat of the Senator from Mary- 
land was not contested. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The committee was 
not sufficiently profound and not sufii- 
ciently comprehensive in its efforts. I 
was compelled to change my original 
view because of the desire expressed by 
our colleagues that the report be gotten 
out. As a result, many of us worked 
many nights until midnight, on Satur- 
days and Sundays, undertaking to please 
our distinguished friend, the minority 
leader, and other Senators who justifi- 
ably, I say, and properly, were interested 
in having a report as soon as possible. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY., I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it not true 
that at the full committee meeting when 
the report was first presented it was dis- 
cussed and there was opportunity to offer 
amendments, and, in fact, one amend- 
ment was offered by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, and that amendment 
was adopted? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. So that all 
members of the full committee did have 
an opportunity to amend the report if 
they so desired? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think, if the Sena- 
tor would let me conclude, he will find 
out that I am not in any way ignoring 
the fact that the report was properly 
filed. I was one who urged that it be 
filed. I am saying, again, that the re- 
port should have been filed without ex- 
tending its recommendations beyond 
what was encompassed in the Maryland 
election. I am not condoning the com- 
posite pictures of former campaigns. I 
am not saying that two wrongs make a 
right, but I am saying that if we are 
going to write rules of conduct, which, 
to my mind, is a separate matter from 
investigating the campaign in Maryland 
as to whether the Senator from Mary- 
land should hold his seat, an exhaustive 
research should be made. I think there 
should be a well-paid staff. I think the 
investigation would extend into many 
months, because the committee would 
have to study the election laws of every 
State of the Union in order to be pre- 
pared to recommend amendatory legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I am not quite sure whether the distin- 
guished Senator has answered my ques- 
tion as to whether or not the report was 
amended. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, yes. I thought 
I said it had been amended. s 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It was not 
clear in my mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection 
to the way in which the report was 
handled. I did vote against reporting 
to the full committee and releasing the 
report at the same time. I felt that if 
a litile more study could have been made 
prior to action on it by the full com- 
mittee, it would have been a healthy 
thing. But the committee overruled me. 
I suspect the contents of the report 
would have leaked out anyway. Such 
things do get out. 

What makes the subcommittee report 
unacceptable to me is that it is written 
in a historical vacuum which unduly 
magnifies the bad practices of current 
political campaigns while no standards 
for judging proper conduct are in force. 

The subcommittee makes observations, 
conclusions, and recommendations which 
are not founded on adequate facts and 
are totally unrealistic in modern po- 
litical life. Were we to follow some of 
these recommendations without further 
profound study, we would regulate Fed- 
eral elections to the point of extinction 
altogether. 

From my observations -of political 
campaigns in many States, I am inclined 
to support the view that the present laws 
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are inadequate to guide political be- 
havior. I want the members of the sub- 
committee to know that I am in complete 
agreement with them in that respect. 

The excesses and extremes we see in 
political campaigns stem partly from the 
absence of standards and partly from 
existing but outmoded law. But they 
are rooted also in the confusions and 
conflicts of our times which have ex- 
posed our political system, along with 
all other aspects of our life, to the vicious 
disease of moral deterioration. 

Not all these infections can be re- 
moved by framing codes or passing laws. 
There are many things we must and 
should leave to the unwritten standards 
of the times, to the counterbalancing 
forces of political competition, and to 
the good sense and judgment of the 
American people. 

In my view the Senate can receive the 
report of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for one purpose only, 
that is for its settlement of the main 
question in the Maryland election, 
namely, that there is no evidence suffi- 
cient to recommend the unseating of the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter]. 

All the rest of the report, including the 
sweeping assumptions and recommenda- 
tions on political behavior, is obiter dicta. 
Material which goes so far afield has no 
place in this report. Its inclusion works 
injustice by innuendo and by implica- 
tion. It is inadequate as a basis for 
sound legislation. 

Having placed the report in its proper 
perspective, the Senate, by proper resolu- 
tion, can and should authorize the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration to 
make a broad and thorough study of 
present-day political practices. 

The object should not be the destruc- 
tive one of whipping the past into a 
froth of sensation, but the constructive 
one of improving standards for political 
campaigning in the future. We have 
approximately 9 months in which to 
complete such a study if we wish to gain 
its benefits in the coming national elec- 
tions. 

The majority has control of the pro- 
cedure of the Senate. It is for them to 
say whether such a study will be made. 
Let them be receptive to the proposal 
and I am sure the minority will join 
wholeheartedly with them, for Repub- 
licans have a material interest in foster- 
ing proper political standards, honor- 
able political behavior, and clean cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. President, I ask TEROR, con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial entitled “Horri- 
ble Electien,” published in the Catholic 
Review of August 17, 1951, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HORRIBLE ELECTION 

The Senate committee has finally made its 
report on what a prominent Protestant 
divine publicly denounced as “the horrible 
Maryland election.” We didn’t like the de- 
scription and we didn’t think much of the 
report. 

In the first place we get rather tired of 
that peculiar idea of morality that public 
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wrongdoing is horrible ani private corrup- 
tion is innocuous. And t would be interest- 
ing to know with certainty just how many 
duly elected and seated Members of the Sen- 
ate have consistently kept their campaign 
expenditures within the prescribed financial 
bounds. 

If the spending limit was to mean any- 
thing, it had to have teeth. Without such 
provision, it sounds a lot like the Pharisee’s 
prayer of thanks that he was not like the 
rest of men: extortioners, unjust. 

The report also failed to mention the 
charg-- that were made but not substanti- 
ated by its investigation. And Marylanders 
are well aware that the regrettable nature 
of the contest was by no means a one-sided 
affair. We find no reference to the elabo- 
rately built-up kidnaping that turned out 
to be a figment of imagination and gulli- 
bility if not just a plain hoax. Nor is there 
mention of the little pamphlet that peddled 
as truth statements that, in complete con- 
text, ment the contradictory of what they 
were proffered for. 

Condemnation of outside influences by the 
committee is a bit far-fetched in times when 
such participation is quite common. Mr, 
Roosevelt tried it here; Mr. Truman tried it 
in Missouri. It's done almost everywhere. 
And it is up to Marylanders whether they 
accept or resent it. Its effect in this in- 
stance was probably negligible. Senator 
McCartuy told us nothing we didn’t already 
know about whitewash and Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., is a Maryland resident, 

The truth of the matter is that the Sen- 
ate committee, whatever they may have 
thought about it, was not investigating the 
irregularities of -our election. They were 
trying to pacify the outcries of an adminis- 
tration stalwart who had suffered defeat by 
the surprisingly large margin of 48,000 votes 
at the hands of former supporters whose 
sense of justice and pride in his previous 
record as their representative had been 
shaken or destroyed by the cavalier man- 
ner in which he had directed hearings that 
concerned—and still concern—every loyal 
American, And, thank God, most Maryland- 
ers are still loyal Americans. 

That there were, in the election, irregulari- 
ties and reprehensible conduct, conscious or 
negligent, we do not question. We do not 
remember any election of the past half-cen- 
tury that made headlines for its rectitude. 
And we would like to see laws with teeth in 
them to keep elections clean. 

But the widespread publicity, however 
heartrending, doesn't make Maryland’s re- 
cent contest one whit worse than most po- 
litical contests in most of the 47 other States 
of the Union. Such things are no more 
horrible in Maryland than elsewhere. Mo- 
rality is not dependent on getting caught. 

Besides, it wasn’t the election that 
counted; it was the defeat. It, and not 
election, was the basic purpose of the op- 
position candidate in contesting the en- 
trenched position of the incumbent. And 
a majority of 48,000 agreed. The final and 
only effective decision of the committee con- 
firms the majority verdict. The incidental 
criticisms and condemnations of the report 
will remain just a lot of pious platitudes un- 
til they are implemented by effectively cor- 
rective legislation which Senators, quite un- 
derstandably, seem reluctant to pass. 


TAX ON ADMISSIONS OF MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me so I 
may move that the Senate consider a bill 
which will not lead to debate or contro- 
versy? If it should lead to debate I 
shall withdraw it from consideration by 
the Senate at this time, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield for that purpose, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smitx of North Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 594, House bill 4601, to provide that 
the admissions tax shall not apply in re- 
spect of admissions free of charge of 
uniformed members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4601) to provide that the admissions tax 
shall not apply in respect of admissions 
free of charge of uniformed members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
state whether the bill is a tax measure? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a tax measure, 
but I wish to explain the purpose of the 
bill. The purpose is simply to renew a 
similar act which was in effect in World 
War II. The bill provides that in the 
case of free passes given to soldiers in 
uniform, the so-called admission tax on 
tickets to theaters shall not be paid. 
The bill has been unanimously recom- 
mended by the Senate Committee on 
Finance at a rather full meeting, I may 
say it is favored by the members of the 
committee. It applies only to the soldier 
in uniform during the present conflict 
in which we are engaged, when the ad- 
mission itself is an admission free of 
charge to the soldier. It relieves him 
only of the excise tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia, that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill (H. R. 4601) to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect 
of admissions free of charge of uni- 
formed members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION ACT—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (REPT. NO. 649) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I submit a report to accom- 
pany the bill (S. 515) to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, 
and to serve as a final report pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 219, Eighty-first 
Congress. This report constitutes the 
report of the majority of the committee. 

Under the agreement of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, any mem- 
ber of the committee is authorized to 
submit a separate statement of his views 
concerning either the majority or minor- 
ity report on or before Thursday, August 
23, 1951. Under this agreement, I sub- 
mit a separate statement for myself. 


1951 


The committee also agreed that all 
such reports and statements received 
and ordered to be printed by the Senate, 
should be printed in a single volume. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the majority report and my sepa- 
rate statement be received and ordered 
to be printed, and that this report and 
statement, together with such others as 
may be received and ordered to be print- 
ed by the Senate, be printed in a single 
volume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smiru of North Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, the report will be re- 
ceived and printed as requested by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask that Senate bill 515, as amended and 
reported by the committee, be placed on 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be Dice on the 
calendar. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point 
excerpts from House Report No. 890, 
accompanying H. R. 5215, the supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 

These extremely well-written passages 
deal with funds for the continuation of 
the RFC. It will be of interest to the 
Senate to note that this most respected 
and powerful House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, after careful inquiry into 
the policies and activities of the RFC, 
comes to the conclusion that the RFC 
should be continued. I may say that 
the subcommittee which considered this 
matter was composed of some of the out- 
standing Members of the House. The 
committee also concludes that the 
change in management of the RFC, from 
a Board of Directors to a single Ad- 
ministrator, is a decided improvement. 

In a number of other particulars, the 
House committee report concurs in the 
recommendations of the RFC subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. In fact, the report, 
in my opinion, constitutes an endorse- 
ment of S. 515. 

I especially draw the attention of 
Members of the Senate to the excerpts 
from the House committee report. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

The committee recommends $16,500,000 for 
administrative expenses of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the fiscal year 
1952, a reduction of $1,335,000 from the budg- 
et estimate and $9,500,000 less than the 
amount authorized for fiscal year 1951. Ap- 
proximately half of this reduction from 1951 
is due to the transfer of $4,662,800 to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency under 
Reorganization Plans No. 22 and No. 23 of 
1950. The committee has specifically dis- 
allowed the $85,000 requested for increase in 
accumulated leave. 

The amount authorized each year for the 
Corporation’s administrative expenses is not 

a direct appropriation from the general fund 
ot the Treasury but is a limitation on the 
amount of corporate funds that may be 
used for administrative expenses. 

The committee explored very carefully the 
lending and nonlending activities of the 
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Corporation and made a thorough and 
searching inquiry into its present lending 
policies and practices because of recent 
criticisms of some of the loans made by the 
Corporation. 

Hearings on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s 1952 budget request were 
delayed until the Senate and 
Currency Committee had completed its in- 
vestigation of the Corporation’s lending poli- 
cies and ended its hearings on the proposed 
revisions of the legislation affecting the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. At the 
time of the committee’s hearings the man- 
agement of the Corporation had been 
changed and was vested in a single adminis- 
trator instead of a board of directors which 
the committee believes is a decided improve- 
ment. 

Witnesses who appeared in support of the 
budget request discussed their plans to place 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
a modern business basis in such a clear and 
forthright manner that the committee is 
convinced the new administrator and other 
Officials of the Corporation are determined 
to give it the vigorous administration that 
is necessary to restore it to public confidence. 

In addition to establishing the offices of 
the Administrator and Deputy Public Ad- 
ministrator in the place of a board of di- 
rectors, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951 
also establishes a Loan Policy Board consist- 
ing of the Administrator, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
of Commerce, and one other member to be 
designated by the President. This Loan 
Policy Board is required to establish general 
policies governing applications for loans par- 
ticularly with reference to the public in- 
terest involved in the granting or denying of 
applications for loans submitted to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The r tion plan also requires all 
applications for loans in excess of $100,000 
to be referred to a board of review consist- 
ing of not less than five persons designated 
by the Administrator from among the per- 
sonnel of the Corporation. Whenever the 
Administrator overrules the action of this 
board of review on any application for a 
loan he is required to state his reasons for 
doing so in writing in a memorandum to 
be placed in the records of the Corporation. 
It is significant that not one loan approved 
by the review board operating under the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation was 
criticized by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and every loan criticized 
was approved by the Board of Directors 
against the recommendation of its own re- 
view committee. 

It should be noted that the Corporation 
has made a profit on its business lending ac- 
tivities, reporting a cumulative net income 
of over $600,000,000 through March 31, 1951. 
However, the Corporation did have at its dis- 
posal a significant amount of interest-free 
capital through the years, and when interest 
on this capital is taken into consideration it 
is estimated that the cumulative net profit 
from its business loans would amount to ap- 
proximately a quarter of a billion dollars. 

An impartial examination of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation’s lending 
record since the Corporation was first organ- 
ized will show that its loss on loans charged 
off is remarkably low. Through March 31, 
1951, the Corporation had a cumulative net 
loss of $93,629,807 from loans charged off, 
which compared with total loan disburse- 
ments of slightly over $9,000,000,000 is a loss 
of only 1 percent. 

After a thorough study of its operations it 
is the opinion of the committee that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation should 
continue its lending activities, not only for 
national defense purposes as it did during 
the last war, but also for the protection of 
small business which is a most important 
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segment of our economy. Many small busi- 
ness enterprises throughout the country find 
it impossible to secure loans from established 
financial institutions under terms that are 
available to big business. Usually the 
amount of money needed is too large for the 
local banks to handle because of legal re- 
strictions and too small to be obtained in 
the large money markets. In filling this 
credit gap the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has rendered a valuable financing 
service to thousands of small business enter- 


At the present time the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation makes direct business 
loans and also lends money to business en- 
terprises in cooperation with banks. These 
latter loans are known as participation loans 
and are of two general types—immediate and 
deferred. The total Corporation share under 
both types of loans is limited to 70 percent 
on loans up to $100,000, and to 60 percent on 
all loans over $100,000. The Corporation 
services the immediate participation loans 
and the banks service the deferred partici- 
pations. 

The number of participation loans has 
dropped sharply during the past 4 years. In 
1948 participation loans were 53.1 percent of 
the total amount of business loans, and in 
1951 the amount of participiation loans had 
decreased to 17.3 percent. The reasons given 
to the committee for this sharp decline in 
participation loans are that the banks are un- 
willing to make many long-term loans be- 
cause of the expansion of defense short- 
term business, the accumulation of inven- 
tories, and the demand for short-term 
financing, plus the fact that in 1948 the 
Congress raised the banks’ minimum share in 
participation loans from 25 percent to 30 
percent on loans under $100,000 and to 40 
percent on loans over that amount. 

Although it is the policy of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to encourage bank 
participation in as many business loans as 
possible, the committee suggests that the 
Officials of the Corporation make a careful 
and thorough study of present banking con- 
ditions that affect long-term financing for 
small business as well as the Corporation's 
relationships with the banks with the view of 
increasing the number of participation loans. 
Not only do such loans reduce the Corpora- 
tion’s competition with private sources of 
credit—which pay taxes—but they also per- 
mit lending to be carried on under more 
generally accepted and favorable credit con- 
ditions, especially for small business. Since 
the banks service deferred participation 
loans, and make the initial credit investiga- 
tions on loans under $100,000, deferred par- 
ticipation loans must certainly be less costly 
to the Corporation than direct loans—an 
important element that should not be over- 
looked. 

The committee also urges the Corporation 
to make a prompt reexamination of its policy 
on refunding business loans. Out of 944 
refunded business loans outstanding on May 
81, 1950, 95 loans or about 10 percent, were 
delinquent, and 40 were in liquidation. 
During the 10 months ending March 31, 
1951, 254 loans were refunded, of which 57 
were delinquent at the time of refinancing. 
And 15 of the new loans disbursed to refund 
these 254 loans were delinquent on March 
31, 1951. 

On June 30, 1951, the preferred stock and 
debentures of financial institutions held by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
amounted to $88,470,630, of which $76,525,- 
281 was preferred stock. The preferred stock 
and debentures will probably not be com- 
pletely liquidated until 1960. This repre- 
sents a substantial reduction from the Cor- 
poration’s holdings of $621,024,979 10 years 


Most of the loans made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation have been 
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small loans on which it has received little 
unfavorable publicity. On March 31, 1951, 
there were 11,449 business loans outstanding 
which amounted to $535,534,000. Ten thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-six of this 
number were loans under $100,000 which was 
over 90 percent of the total number of busi- 
ness loans outstanding on that date. How- 
ever, 159 of the outstanding loans were loans 
over $500,000 and amounted to more than 
$253,000,000. Thus less than 14% percent of 
the total number of outstanding business 
loans amounted to nearly one-half of the 
total amount of business loans outstanding 
on March 31, 1951, and it is in the “large 
loan area” that the committee believes the 
Corporation’s lending authority should be 
reconsidered by the Congress for the protec- 
tion of the taxpayer and the public. 

Several important administrative improve- 
ments have been made which the commit- 
tee feels will create a much healthier at- 
mosphere in and around the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and regain the 
confidence of the general public. The public 
interest is being made a condition precedent 
to all loans, full publicity is being given to 
all suceessful loan applicants, employment of 
its personnel by borrowers has been prohib- 
ited, and last but not least some employees 
have been dismissed because of the im- 
propriety” of their actions. 

As commendable as these actions are, the 
committee nevertheless believes that these 
and other changes should be enacted into 
law to make them fully effective. The com- 
mittee feels very strongly that the control 
over the Corporations’ activities should be 
strengthened by amending present law to 
prohibit the Corporation from sharing re- 
sponsibility for certain types of loans with 
other Government agencies. This would 
centralize the authority to make such loans 
and should free the Corporation from the 
severe criticism it might otherwise receive in 
connection with some of these loans. 

The committee is likewise convinced that 
the financial structure of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should be substantially 
revised. The Corporation is presently cap- 
italized at $100,000,000 with funds supplied 
by the Treasury, and in addition has an 
authorized lending authority of $1,243,- 
000,000. 

The committee supports the view of the 
Comptroller General and the Hoover Com- 
mission task force on Federal lending that 
the capital fund and lending authority 
should be terminated by the Congress and 
the Corporation financed by a revolving fund 
made available through appropriations. This 
would definitely put all of the Corporation's 
lending programs under the scrutiny of the 
appropriations committees of both Houses of 
the Congress, and would place the Corpora- 
tion's activities more directly under the con- 
trol of the Congress than they are at the 
present time. A case in point is the proposal 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
lend money to the States and their political 
subdivisions for the construction of bomb 
shelters. The Congress denied funds for this 
purpose in the Third Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1951. On March 16, 1951, the 
Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration testified that his agency 
would emphasize the shoring up of existing 
buildings “instead of digging a hole in the 
ground and filling it up with concrete.” He 
estimated the cost of protecting 1 percent 
of the population would amount to $3,000,- 
000,000 if the people were put into deep 
community shelters and to fully protect the 
entire population would cost about $300,- 
000,000,000, which he termed fantastic be- 
cause there is not enough labor, steel, and 
concrete in the country to doit. Under these 
circumstances the committee does not think 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion should lend money for the construc- 
tion of bomb shelters, certainly not until a 
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national policy concerning the construction 
of bomb shelters has been determined by the 
Congress. 

The committee is not at all satisfied with 
the present relationship between the Wash- 
ington office and the field offices. There are 
several important reasons for this feeling of 
dissatisfaction, the most recent being the 
Corporation’s action of June 27, 1951, re- 
scinding the long-standing authority of 
agency managers in the field to approve 
loans up to $100,000 and requiring all loans 
except disaster loans to be approved in 
Washington. The reason given for this or- 
der was to assure uniformity of actions un- 
der the Corporation’s new lending policy 
outlined in Bulletin No. 2101. (See p. 72 
of the hearings.) While the committee 
agrees there must be a uniform operating 
policy within the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation it does not agree that this is 
the way to accomplish this objective. Un- 
questionably the Washington office is finding 
it difficult to coordinate its actions with 
those of its field offices not only in the in- 
stance cited here but also in such impor- 
tant matters as budgeting, financial report- 
ing and record keeping. Therefore, the 
committee directs the Administrator to 
make a detailed study of the Corporation’s 
field organization and operation, placing 
special emphasis on the field relationships 
with the Washington office and submit a 
complete report on his findings and recom- 
mendations to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, prior to the 
hearings on the Corporation’s 1953 budget 
estimate. 


Program high lights 
{In millions of dollars] 


209.0 | 160.0 289.0 
234.8 | 201.4 318.0 
pa -| 94.9] 218.8 125.0 
Outstanding at June 30...) 444.3 | 416.1 594. 1 
Net profit for the year (lend- 
ing operations) 19.8 5.3 6.1 
Synthetic rabber program: 
Cost of operations 155.6 | 282.6 508. 5 
Sales.. 156.0 | 303.5 517.5 
Tin program: 
Jost of operations 152. 1 86. 0 125.8 
Sales 141.2 | 110.2 126, 0 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the indi- 
vidual views of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton], who unfortu- 
nately cannot be present, regarding the 
minority views of the subcommittee on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
be printed and made a part of the report 
which I have just submitted to the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1952— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3973) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 


The report was read, 
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(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 16, 1951, pp. 10211- 
10214.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. `The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 3973, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
August 17, 1951. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 42 and 67 to the bill (H. 
R. 3973) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 21, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed by said amendment, insert “$2,700,- 
000.” | 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 30, and concur therein with an amend. 
ment, as follows: After the matter inserted 
by the said amendment and before the pe- 
riod, insert: “: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available in any na- 
tional forest in excess of three times the 
amount available for such forest from 
sources (including claims recognized by the 
act of December 29, 1950, and receipts un- 
der 16 U. S. C. 500) other than Federal 
sources,” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 60, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter stricken out and inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert “$16,500,000 (and the amount 
in the last proviso in this paragraph is in- 
creased to $2,500,000) .” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 21, 30, and 60. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1922—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3709) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report see House pro- 
ceedings of August 16, 1951, pp. 10221- 
10225.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 3709, which was 
read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., 
August 17, 1951. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 32, to the bill (H. R. 3709) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 131, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 705. Where the number of passen- 
ger cars for replacement only is reduced by 
the provisions in this act the total number 
of passenger cars in the division or depart- 
ment concerned will be reduced by a like 
number: Provided, That in no event shall 
the number of passenger-carrying vehicles 
which may be operated during the current 
fiscal year at the seat of government under 
any appropriation or authorization in this 
act exceed 50 percent of the number in use 
as of June 30, 1951.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num. 
bered 132, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 706. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, except appropriations 
for the Public Health Service, shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any employee 
engaged in personnel work in excess of the 
number that would be provided by a ratio 
of 1 such employee to 105, or a part thereof, 
full-time, part-time, and intermittent em- 
ployees of the agency concerned: Provided, 
That for purposes of this section employees 
shall be considered as engaged in personnel 
work if they spend half time or more in per- 
sonnel administration consisting of direc- 
tion and administration of the personnel 
program; employment, placement, and sep- 
aration; job evaluation and classification; 
employee relations and services; training; 
committees of expert examiners and boards 
of civil-service examiners; wage administra- 
tion; and processing, recording, and re- 
porting.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 131 and 132. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just what business 
was transacted a moment ago? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Action was taken on 
the conference report on the Labor and 
Federal Security appropriation bill. 
There was only one disagreement which 
amounted to anything, and that was 
with respect to the so-called Jensen 
amendment, to which both Houses 
agreed in a modified form. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the conferees 
sign a unanimous report? 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. They certainly did. 
The report is signed by the conferees on 
the part of the House and the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. The reason I ask the 
question is that it was my understanding 
that there was a question with respect 
to removing the limitations on personal 
services in several instances. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The so-called Jensen 
amendment was reported in disagree- 
ment. The form in which it was finally 
agreed to represented partly the Jen- 
sen amendment and partly the Ferguson 
amendment. The following is the form 
in which the amendment with respect 
to personnel, about which the Senator 
from Nebraska is speaking, was agreed 
to. Section 706, as agreed to, reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 706. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, except appropriations 
for the Public Health Service, shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any employee 
engaged in personnel work in excess of the 
number that would be provided by a ratio 
of one such employee to one hundred and 
five, or a part thereof, full-time, part-time, 
and intermittent employees of the agency 
concerned: Provided, That for purposes of 
this section employees shall be considered 
as engaged in personnel work if they spend 
half-time or more in personnel administra- 
tion consisting of direction and administra- 
tion of the personnel program; employment, 
placement, and separation; job evaluation 
and classification; employee relations and 
services; training; committees of expert ex- 
aminers and boards of civil-service examin- 
ers; wage administration; and processing, 
recording, and reporting. 


The conferees agreed on that lan- 
guage, but it had to be taken back to the 
House because of a technical disagree- 
ment. Later the House agreed to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendments to 
which I referred were amendments 
numbered 13, 20, 23, 25, 26, and so forth. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The amendments to 
which the Senator refers have to do 
with public health items, and the con- 
ferees were in complete agreement on 
those. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 


MINORITY VIEWS OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 


send to the desk minority views signed 


by myself and the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. The views are en- 
titled “Minority Final Report of the 
Subcommittee on Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 219, Eighty-first Con- 
gress.” I ask that the minority views be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Am I to under- 
stand that the views submitted by the 
Senator from Indiana are to be made a 
part of the document to which I have 
just referred? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. I am glad the 
Senator from Arkansas has called my at- 
tention to that fact. I should like to 
state my understanding of the vote in 
the subcommittee. A majority report 
has been filed. I now file my minority 
views. The Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton] has filed his individual 
views. Other Senators are given an op- 
portunity, until Thursday noon, to file 
individual views or minority views. The 
majority report, the minority views, and 
the individual views will be printed as 
one document. That, I believe, is ex- 
actly in line with the vote of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 5 

Mr. President, inasmuch as I was 
handed this morning, for the first time, 
the individual views of the junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, I ask unanimous 
consent to answer his individual views. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
my answer be printed as a part of the 
official document to which reference has 
been made, as though I had filed the 
reply with the Senate as a part of my 
minority views. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not quite un- 
derstand the request of the Senator from 
Indiana, or the significance of it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hold in my hand 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Connecticut, which were filed with the 
Senate today. They will be printed as 
a part of the document containing the 
majority report and the minority views 
of the committee. I am asking that my 
remarks in respect to the individual 
views of the Senator from Connecticut 
be likewise printed as part of the docu- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I am not cer- 
tain whether such a request is in accord 
with the agreement of the members of 
the committee. It would be in the nature 
of surrebuttal, it seems to me. As I re- 
call the action of the committee, addi- 
tional views were to be limited to in- 
dividual views and minority views. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should think that 
what I was about to state would by my 
individual views. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ihave no personal 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana, but it would seem to me 
that there would have to be some limit 
placed on the number of individual views 
which may be printed as a part of the 
document. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe no limit 
has been placed on the number of indi- 
vidual views which may be filed up to 
Thursday noon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
reference to individual views with respect 
to the minority views. The minority 
views had been made available to the 
committee late on Thursday. I am not 
clear whether the request of the Senator 
from Indiana is in accord with the vote 
of the committee on that subject. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then I shall with- 
draw my request, and I shall talk upon 
the subject. In that way my views will 
go into the Record. Subsequently I shall 
file my individual views, which will be 
made a part of the complete report, as I 
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have a right to do, provided I do so before 
Thursday noon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to be 
put in the position of objecting to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana. I 
am trying to clarify the effect of the 
vote of the subcommittee. I do not wish 
to object to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana. I am only stating that 
Iam not clear with respect to my under- 
standing of the vote of the committee 
in that respect. I believe the staff of 
the committee should be consulted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request, and I shall proceed 
to make my speech. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not personally 
object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only difference in 
the net result would be that the indi- 
vidual views the Senator from Indiana 
is about to present would be printed in 
the report of the committee. Why not 
let his views go into the report? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe it would 
create a situation in which the Senator 
from Connecticut would perhaps wish to 
file comments on the views of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Connecticut has not made such a re- 
quest. We can deal with it if and when 
such request is made. I believe the views 
of the Senator from Indiana should be 
part of the document. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will see his way clear 
not to object to the request. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Reserving the right 
to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have a right to 
address the Chair. I am reserving my 
right to object to a unanimous-consent 
request, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I withdraw my 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Objection was made. 
I do not care to press the request 
if objection is made. Apparently ob- 
jection is made to my answering the 
individual views of the junior Senator 
from Connecticut. That is perfectly 
all right with me. We had considerable 
debate within the committee on the at- 
tempt to prevent the minority members 
from even submitting minority views. 
It was possibly the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States Senate when 
a vote was taken in a committee on the 
question of denying the minority the 
right to submit its views. The minority 
of a committee of the Senate, or of the 
Congress, has a right to say anything 
it feels like saying, at any time, any 
place. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand that a minority can say anything 
it pleases and have it made a part of an 
Official document of the Senate. I do 
not accept that theory at all. I do not 
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accept the theory that there is no re- 
striction placed upon what may go into 
a Senate document. I believe such a 
restriction does exist. That is the very 
issue before us. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will agree with 
the Senator from Arkansas that the 
minority must accept the responsibility 
for what it says. It would not be the 
minority views if the majority agreed 
with them. If the majority agreed with 
them they would become the majority 
report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not a question 
of whether the majority agreed. I un- 
derstood the Senator to say that he 
could say anything at all and have his 
remarks printed as an official Senate 
document. I do not believe that is a 
correct statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A minority of the 
Senate, a minority of the House, or a 
minority of Congress, has a perfect right, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States to say anything it pleases, at any 
time, provided it accepts responsibility 
for its statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
believe that no matter how scurrilous 
or defamatory a statement may be in 
minority views, the Senate is neverthe- 
less under a duty to print it at public 
expense? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is guaranteed 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will agree that 
the Senator has the right to say any- 
thing he pleases on the floor of the 
Senate. However, there is a distinction 
between saying something on the floor 
of the Senate and what may be printed 
in a Senate document. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to comment 
on the individual views of the junior 
Senator from Connecticut. First let me 
say that the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut was not a member of the sub- 
committee. He attended none of the 
hearings. Therefore, I can excuse some 
of the things he says in his so-called 
individual views. He was not present at 
the hearings, and therefore is not in a 
position to know what did or did not 
transpire at the hearings. 

One of the first things which he says 
in his individual views is: 


This minority report seems to me a polit- . 


ical document designed to undermine con- 
fidence in our Government. As such it is a 
reflection on the work of this subcommittee, 


Mr. President, I wish to read portions 
of the press release issued by the able 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
in answer to the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that the sub- 
committee’s interim report on favoritism 
and influence in the RFC was asinine. 
I shall not read all of it. It was printed 
in the newspapers. 

Before I go any further I wish to say 
that the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] did an outstanding job, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, in 
investigating the RFC. I have said so 
on many occasions, and I continue to 
say so today. I may wish to quote more 
from the press release of the Senator 
from Arkansas, but at this point I should 
like to read one paragraph. It must be 
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borne in mind that this statement was 
in answer to the President of the United 
States, who had said that the subcom- 
mittee’s report on favoritism and influ- 
ence was asinine. This is what the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas said: 

In order to set the record straight— 


That is pretty strong language 

I should like to make it clear that the 
subcommittee has given the President every 
opportunity to clean up the RFC, 


Mr. President, it could not be cleaned 
up unless it was dirty. 

The able Senator from Arkansas made 
the statement: 

In order to set the record straight, I 
should like to make it clear that the sub- 
committee has given the President every op- 
portunity to clean up the RFC. 


The able Senator from Arkansas also 
stated in the press release that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Topey] and the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Douctas] had called on the Presi- 
dent, had informed the President of the 
dirt within the RFC, had informed the 
President of what the subcommittee had 
found, and had asked the President to do 
something about it, but he refused to 
take any action. The able Senator from 
Arkansas also said, in the press release, 
that they told the President that the 
committee would not confirm the re- 
nomination of Directors Dunham and 
Willett and that the evidence submitted 
before the committee was such that the 
committee itself would not vote for the 
renominations of Mr. Dunham and Mr. 
Willett. However, in spite of that, the 
President submitted nominations of Mr. 
Dunham and Mr. Willett, and dismissed 
Mr. Hise and Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the full press release. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As to whether the report is asinine, I 
am willing to let the report speak for itself. 

According to the press dispatches, the 
President states that I left town when I 
found out he wanted to see me. I do not 
wish to seem disrespectful to the President, 
but this statement of the President is not 
true. z 

The facts are that the report was issued 
to the press on Friday, February 2, at 2 
p.m. I remained in Washington from Fri- 
day until late Monday afternoon, At no 
time did I have any information that the 
President wished to see me. Furthermore, 
neither I nor my office in Washington has 
yet any knowledge of this. 

My speaking engagement in Florida was 
made several months ago. 

However, I would gladly have canceled it 
had I any knowledge that the President 
wished to see me. 

In order to set the record straight, I 
should like to make it clear that the sub- 
committee has given the President every 
opportunity to clean up the RFC. 

Early in September 1950, Senators Douc- 
LAS, FREAR, and I talked to a prominent 
member of the White House staff about our 
study. We told him at that time that we 
would oppose the renominations of Directors 
Dunham and Willett. The President re- 
sponded by dismissing Directors Gunderson 
and Hise and renominating Dunham and 
Willett. We later gave him access to the 
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testimony before the committee, taken in 
both open and executive sessions. 

On December 12, Senators Torr and 
Dovuetas and I called on the President him- 
self, with the knowledge and approval of 
the entire subcommittee. We told the Presi- 
dent that we appreciated the burdens of his 
office, and wanted to help him. We told 
him generally about our lack of confidence 
in the RFC Board of Directors. We asked 
him to submit a reorganization plan along 
the lines recommended in our report. We 
also told him, in general terms, what our 
findings would be. 

On December 28, according to news re- 
ports, the President said that he was going 
to resubmit the names of the present direc- 
tors. 

During all this time, our committee was 
being criticized for suppressing the report. 

Later, the President was reported as say- 
ing, at a news conference, that the entire 
RFC matter was under consideration by 
the White House. 

He also wrote me on January 6 that the 
RFC matter was under consideration, after 
I had called the White House and attempted 
to find out what he was going to do. How- 
ever, he also said that he had doubts as to 
the wisdom of our suggestions. 

Almost exactly 1 month later we decided 
to go ahead with the report, and to attempt 
to correct the situation by congressional 
action. 

The President is reported to have said 
that the report did not criticize any Con- 
gressmen or Senators who might have pres- 
sured for loans. Pressures brought by Con- 
gressmen and Senators were discussed in 
open public hearings which the subcom- 
mittee held in July with respect to the loans 
to Waltham Watch Co. and certain other 
borrowers. In one instance the hearing 
dealt with the contrast between two loans 
which seemed almost identical except for 
the fact that one seemed pressured by a 
Congressman and the other did not. Be- 
fore those hearings were closed, the Directors 
of RFC were invited to discuss the subject 
of congressional pressure fully and frankly. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to read further excerpts from the 
minority views and from the individual 
views submitted by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton]. He said: 

The tone and spirit of this minority re- 
port— 


Speaking of the minority views filed 
by the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker) and myself— 
is so misleading that it contaminates many 
sections of the report which are accurate. 
I believe many readers may be led to the 
conclusion that many of the innocent peo- 
ple mentjoned in the report acted improperly, 
even though they are completely innocent of 
any wrongdoing. 

Mr. President, I challenge the able 
Senator from Connecticut to point out a 
single person mentioned in our minority 
views who was not mentioned in the sub- 
committee’s report on unfairness and 
favoritism, or to name any other person 
who has not been mentioned by some 
other investigating committee. The other 
thought I have in mind in that con- 
nection is that Mr. Hood and others in 
the State of Mississippi appeared before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. I challenge the 
Senator from Connecticut to name any 
person who was not mentioned in re- 
ports which are public property and 
whose names have appeared in virtually 
all the newspapers. 
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Another statement to be found in the 
individual views filed by the junior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is the following: 

I would have preferred to have the follow- 
ing comments printed on the same page as 
the statements in the minority report about 
which I am commenting (as a footnote, as 
it were) over my signature, but unhappily 
I was not able to secure agreement on this, 
I am sorry if there is any difficulty in under- 
standing the following material and in re- 
lating it to the minority report. 


Mr, President, the able junior Senator 
from Connecticut certainly understands 
the English language. He was in the 
committe meeting about to which refer- 
ence was made a minute or so ago, at 
which both myself and the able Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] were 
present. At that meeting it was agreed 
that all views could be printed in the 
same document. No one could mis- 
understand that agreement except a 
person who wished to misunderstand it 
or who wished to misrepresent the facts. 
The Senator from Connecticut under- 
stood it then, and he understands it now. 
He was given the right by the committee 
to submit his individual views up to noon 
on Thursday of this week, and it was 
agreed that his individual views would be 
printed as a part of the complete docu- 
ment, which would include the majority 
report, the minority views, and the indi- 
vidual views of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. Yet the able junior Senator 
from Connecticut said—and I wish to 
read his statement again, and then I 
shall ask who wants to be fair, who 
wants to be honest, who wants to tell the 
truth: 

I would have preferred to have the fol- 
lowing comments— 


In other words, 8 or 10 pages of 
comments— 


printed on the same page as the statements 
in the minority report about which I am 
commenting (as a footnote, as it were) over 


my signature, but unhappily I was not able 


to secure agreement on this. I am sorry if 
there is any difficulty in understanding the 
following material and in relating it to the 
minority report. 


Mr. President, how can anything else 
contained in the individual views of the 
Senator from Connecticut be believed, 
when the particular statement I have 
just read is so far from the facts, and in- 
asmuch as anyone who would make the 
statement I have just read would have 
deliberately to go out of his way, and 
to do so intentionally, to misrepresent 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and its members. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
challenge what the Senator from In- 
diana has said, except to say that it 
seems to me that I recall that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut did suggest that 
procedure, and the committee felt it was 
not practicable, and therefore the com- 
mittee would not approve it. Is not that 
about what happened? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have given the 
very words of the able Senator from 
Arkansas, who said, while standing be- 
side his desk in this Chamber, where 
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he is standing now, that the understand- 
ing was that any individual Senator 
would have a right to file any individual 
views he cared to file, and that they 
would be printed as a part of the report, 
up to noon on Thursday of this week. 
Is not that what the Senator said not 
more than 30 minutes ago? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the sub- 
mission of the minority views was the 
occasion for the request. I did not 
understand that the minority requested 
the opportunity to submit individual 
views. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not true that 
the minority requested the right to file 
individual views up to noon on Thursday 
of this week? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is as I un- 
derstand the matter. I thought they 
wanted to give their views on minority 
views which we received only on Thurs- 
day afternoon; I received mine about 5 
o’clock. 

I do not wish to argue this matter 
with the Senator. However, in regard to 
the statement by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, I recall that something was said 
about that matter, and that the com- 
mittee felt it was not practicable to put 
footnotes in the minority views. I men- 
tion this in the interest of clarification. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall read further from the individual 
views of the able junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton]. In his indi- 
vidual views he quotes as follows from 
the minority views: 

The name of William M. Boyle, Jr., chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
figured prominently in the hearings devoted 
to this aspect of the investigation. 


That is our statement in our minority 
views. 

The able Senator from Connecticut 
makes the following statement in his 
individual views: 

The hearings would seem to indicate that 
it is not correct to say that the name of 
William M. Boyle, Jr., figured prominently 
in the investigation. The fact is that the 
prominent name of William M. Boyle, Jr., 
figured incidentally in the investigation. It 
is also a fact that the name of Guy Gabriel- 
son, chairman of the Republican National 
Committeo, figured in the proceedings. And 
so did the name of Senator MCCARTHY., 


Mr. President, all three names ap- 
peared in the hearings. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to clarify 
the last point the Senator has made. 
The following is the language which I 
understand the committee adopted: 

Under agreement with the Banking and 
Currency Committee, any member of the 
committee is authorized to submit a sep- 
arate statement of his views concerning 
either the majority or the minority report. 


The point I made was that the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut was 
not in regard to the majority report or 
the minority views, but was in regard to 
his own individual views; and I am not 
clear whether that language would in- 
clude them. That is all I sought to make 
clear a moment ago. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, there 
can be no question that the Senator 
from Connecticut understood that he had 
a right up to noon on Thursday to file 
his individual views and to have them 
printed together with the majority re- 
yort and the minority views, and that 
all of them would be printed together 
in the same document. 

The able junior Senator from Con- 
necticut says Mr. Boyle did not figure 
prominently in the investigation. Yet, 
on numerous instances, Mr. Boyle was 
mentioned in the hearings. One occa- 
sion in particular was when Mr. Boyle 
telephoned Mr. Dunham, a Director of 
the RFC, and asked Mr. Dunham to ap- 
point a Mr. Parker; an attorney from 
Kansas City, to the Preferred Insur- 
ance Co’s. board of directors. I should 
say in all fairness that in the minority 
views it is stated that he was not ap- 
pointed. Mr. Parker later became at- 
torney for a concern which was trying 
to buy the Aireon, one of the concerns 
which went bankrupt and to which RFC 
made a loan. Mr. Boyle figures in the 
investigation throughout; and, of course, 
very recently it has been brought out in 
the press that he was attorney for the 
American Lithofold Corp., of St. Louis, 
and that that corporation, after its ap- 
plication for a loan had been rejected 
three times by the RFC, was finally given 
an RFC loan, after Mr. Boyle became at- 


torney for that organization, and as 


such drew a certain sum of money, the 
amount of which I forget. Then, when 
he was appointed chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, his 
partner continued to draw money from 
that corporation; and I think the record 
shows that he is still drawing it. I am 
not going to comment further on it. I 
ask the Senators to read the record and 
the hearings. There are three copies 
of them, and they make quite a stack. 
Let Senators read the hearings, read the 
majority report submitted today, and 
read the minority views, and let them 
be the judges. 

In another comment in the minority 
views, we say: 

Rather, the principals in the picture of 
White House influence on the RFC, as drawn 
by and from witnesses before the subcom- 
mittee, are members of the Presidential staff, 
minor employees, political hangers-on and 
self-proclaimed cronies. 


The comment of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] on this state- 
ment is: 

This statement suggests that various per- 
sons associated with the White House were 
successful in influencing loans. If this is 
true, it is incumbent upon the minority to 
name the loans influenced, the persons in- 
fluencing them, and to give the facts and 
circumstances surrounding them. Failure to 
cite facts illustrates the technique employed 
of creating an atmosphere of suspicion of 
the entire White House staff without sub- 
stantiation. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
interim report by the subcommittee on 
RFC, of which the able Senator from 
Arkansas is the chairman. I also hold 
in my hand the chart which shows the 
influence, by diagrams, lines running 
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from different people directly to Donald 
Dawson, administrative assistant to the 
President, and Loretta Young, secretary 
to the President; and it might be of in- 
terest to know that the original chart 
calls for putting the White House right 
in it; and it so states. So, if anyone tied 
up the White House and the White House 
aides in this RFC investigation, it was 
the full committee, the majority report, 
or the interim report, which was printed 
on February 5 of this year. That is the 
report which the President of the United 
States said was asinine. 

In another part of the statement of 
views of the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut, he comments upon the following 
statement in the minority views: 

It is sufficient for the purpose of this re- 
port to point out that Walter Dunham, a 
Director of the RFC, was so deeply impressed 
with Mr. Young’s importance that, when 
Mr. Young's employer, an RFC borrower, 
decided to terminate his employment, the 
Director telephoned Donald Dawson in order 
that the President might be advised. 

What Mr. Dawson thought was Mr. 
Young’s influence at the White House is not 
directly known, but it is certainly relevant 
that Ir. Dawson took the precaution of noti- 
fying the President and relaying the Presi- 
dent’s very proper response to Director 
Dunham. 


The comment of the Senator from 
Connecticut on that statement is as 
follows: 

From the testimony, it would seem to be 
clear that Dunham called Dawson to report 
that Strandlund, president of Lustron, 
thought he could resist RFC—imposed econ- 
omies by threatening to fire Young. Dun- 
ham was concerned that so ridiculous an 
impression could exist. He felt that the 
White House would be disturbed and for 
that reason reported it to Dawson. Dawson 
in turn reported it to the President, not for 
clearance, but as evidence of an undesirable 
situation. The President told Dawson to 
agan any misimpression by making it ap- 
péar that Young’s separation did not concern 
the White House. 


Now, Mr. President, let us read what 
Mr. Dawson said to Mr. Dunham, when 
Mr. Dunham was appointed Director, 
when he was brought to Washington for 
a consultation. That is most interest- 
ing. In a moment I shall read exactly 
what was said. However, what hap- 
pened was this: Mr. Dunham, supposedly 
a Republican, was called from Michigan 
to Washington. He went to the White 
House for a conference, and he had a 
conference with Mr. Dawson. Mr. Daw- 
son told him that they were going to 
appoint him, or were considering ap- 
pointing him as a Director of RFC. I 
will read what Mr. Dunham said; and he 
testified to this under oath: 

Upon my arrival in Washington, I went 
through Mr. Donald Dawson to meet the 
President. After iay appointment, Mr. Daw- 
son told me that top personnel matters at 
the RFC should be cleared through the 
White House. Because he was the only 
White House official I knew, I assumed that 
meant such matters should be cleared 
through him. As will be noted later herein, 
a subsequently contacted him on other mat- 

rs. 


I have just been quoting from a state- 
ment made by Mr. Dunham, a director 
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of the RFC. Another condition of Mr. 
Dunham’s appointment was revealed in 
this testimony: 4 

Mr. DUNHAM. One of the questions in- 
volved in my employment was whether I 
could work in harmony with the Democratic 
Party. 

I asked him this question: 

Did they ask you point blank if you 


thought you could work in harmony with 
the Democratic Party? 


Here is Mr. Dunham’s answer: 

That’s right. 

Senator CAPEHART. And you told them you 
could? 

Mr. DUNHAM. I told them I could work 
in harmony with anybody. 


Later, I asked him this question: 

How could you have said that, knowing 
that RFC was an independent agency, Know- 
ing it was a bipartisan board, and knowing 
that they had no more right to make that 
statement to you than any other citizen in 
the United States? 


Mr. Dunham answered: 


I do not know that they had no right 
to make that statement to me, Senator. 


I quote further from Mr. Dunham’s 
prepared statement, in which he gives 
this evaluation of the motives of some 
of the men who are described in the third 
interim report of the subcommittee as 
having influenced RFC’s lending policy: 

I found, soon after taking office, that Mr. 
Dawson, Mr. Young, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Jacobs, and Mr. Willett were all close friends 
and that I was obviously regarded as a new 
member of their social group. I knew that 
Mr. Jacobs was active in the Democratic 
Party and had some degree of White House 
entree. My impression was that the group 
was soley interested in the welfare of the 
Truman administration and that any RFC 
interest they had was along this line. 


I read that again: 

My impression was that the group was 
solely interested in the welfare of the Tru- 
man administration and that any RFC inter- 
est they had was along this line. 


I shall not quote any more from what 
Mr. Dunham said, because the minority 
views speak for themselves. But to say, 
as the able Senator from Connecticut 
did, that Mr. Dawson had no influence, is 
simply ridiculous. 

In the minority views reference is 
made to the fact that at one time Daw- 
son spent several days free at the Saxony 
Hotel in Miami Beach. In the individual 
views of the Senator from Connecticut 
he says: 

If the minority were fair it would reveal 


that Senators of both parties accepted the 
same hospitality. 


Let me read the testimony with respect 
to other Senators. I read from the hear- 
ings, page 1263, where the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] asked this 
question: 

Did you invite them before they came? 


He was talking about different persons 
td = free housing at the Saxony 
otel. 


Mr, Sax. No, sir; I have no contact with 
any Senators. I have never been in political 
life in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. REppAN. Does your hotel invite them? 
I mean, would Mr. Friedman do that? 
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Mr. Sax. Well, he doesn't invite. You could 
ask him, 

Mr, REDDAN. Who would invite them? 

Mr. Sax. Nobody invites them, 

Mr. Reppan. If they were invited, who 
would do the inviting? 

Mr. Sax. Mr. Friedman manages the hotel, 
If I saw you right now and told you to come 
down to the hotel, it would have to be a 
special occasion. It would have to be some 
particular instance. We don't have to go 
out and tell everybody. We'd have 48 Sena- 
tors down there maybe -I don’t know—or 96. 

Mr. Herz. Mr. Sax, have you ever invited 
any Senator down there, over the telephone, 
that you didn’t know? 

Mr. Sax. No, sir; no, sir. 


There is no testimony that any Sena- 
tor was there and received free housing. 
That is all there is in the hearings about 
Senators at the Saxony Hotel. Yet the 
Senator from Connecticut says that 
Senators of both parties accepted the 
same hospitality, leaving the impression 
that United States Senators likewise 
lived at the Saxony Hotel free of charge, 
as did Mr. Dawson and other persons. He 
knew when he wrote those words that 
there was not any evidence to that effect. 

The able Senator from Connecticut 
goes on at great length to criticize the 
Congress of the United States with re- 
spect to this RFC matter. He rather 
criticizes us because we did not criticize 
Congress more. The President of the 
United States, so the testimony shows, 
has hundreds and hundreds of letters 
which Representatives and Senators had 
written to RFC over many years. The 
President issued a press release in which 
he stated he could find nothing wrong 
in them. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, after having the staff go over 
them, said nothing wrong in them could 
be found. Mr. Dawson said there was 
nothing wrong in them. Yet the able 
Senator from Connecticut would like to 
leave the impression to those reading 
the report that there was something 
wrong with United States Senators and 
Representatives with respect to this 
matter. 

In the minority views we invite atten- 
tion to the fact that there were certain 
job selling and RFC influence in the State 
of Mississippi. The able Senator from 
Connecticut takes exception to it and 
says that it is not pertinent. It cer- 
tainly is pertinent, and I shall prove it 
in a moment. 

The Senator from Connecticut has this 
comment in his individual views: 

Pages 17 to 19 of section 4 represent an 
excursion into an area totally without the 
knowledge and jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee. The investigation of job sales in Mis- 
sissippi has absolutely no place in the report 
of a subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee dealing with the RFC. 
The subcommittee on investigations or the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments has already con- 
ducted an investigation into this. The in- 
clusion of such material in this minority 
report dramatically demonstrates the politi- 
cal objectives and character of the report. 


He is criticizing the minority views. 

Let us take a look at the record. Let 
us see what the minority has to say about 
this question: 

Needless to say, however, Mr. Hood did not 
overlook the RFC in mapping his campaign 
of political infiltration. 
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Mr. Hood was the Democratic national 
committeeman of the State of Missis- 
sippi appointed by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. I understand there 
was some fight in the organization. I 
read further: 

Although this scandal was investigated by 
the Senate Expenditures Committee and not 
by our subcommittee, it is appropriate, we 
think, to have all the facts concerning 
favoritism and influence in RFC loans in one 
report, 

Mr. Hood and one of his associates, For- 
rest B. Jackson, tried to block an RFC loan 
late in 1949 on the ground that it would have 
benefited a “Fascist Dixiecrat organization.” 
They tried to accomplish this through Mr, 


Glenn P. Boehm, presumably because of his 


reputed contacts and influence with offi- 
cials of the Democratic National Committee. 


It seems to me that that is certainly 
pertinent to the RFC. 


In January 1951 Mr. Hood write a letter 
with reference to a bank his company was 
suing which reads, in part, as follows: 

“Some time ago Glenn and I were dis- 
cussing this matter with his friend, Mr. 
Willett, a Director of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, in Washington, and it 
was his suggestion, inasmuch as it is appar- 
ent that we are not going to get a fair and 
impartial trial in any of the issues in the 
Mississippi State Dixiecrat courts, that it 
would be well to refer the entire matter to 
the Comptroller of national banks, with a 
request for a complete investigation by that 
agency, looking toward a possible suspension 
of the charter of the First National Bank, 
or any other action that might result from 
an investigation by the Federal agency.” 

As much as we deplore the scandalous 
conduct of Messrs. Hood and Jackson, we 
do not believe that their views on the func- 
tion of the RFC differed materially from 
those held by the dominant group within 
the Democratic National Committee. That 
viewpoint is best expressed in the following 
testimony of Mr. Forrest B. Jackson in re- 
sponse to questions asked by Francis D. 
Flanagan, chief counsel of the Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee of the Senate Expendi- 
tures Committee: 


I am quoting now. 
asked this question: 

In other words, you felt that the Missis- 
sippi Democratic Committee should have 
been contacted by somebody in Washington 
concerning RFC loans in this area? 


That is the question Mr. Flanagan 
asked Mr. Jackson. Mr. Jackson an- 
swered: 

Yes, sir. 


Then Mr. Flanagan asked the ques- 
tion: 

Why did you want to be contacted con- 
cerning an RFC loan? 
_ Mr. Jackson. We were engaged in an 
effort to try to build back and to revive and 
rejuvenate the Democratic Party associated 
with and connected with the National Dem- 
ocratic Party in Mississippi, and in order to 
do that it was essential, as the Democratic 
Committee in Mississippi saw it, and in 
line with the usual political practices as 
they have prevailed in my lifetime— 


Note that, Senators: “The usual politi- 
cal practices as they have prevailed in 
my lifetime.” Ido not know how old Mr. 
Jackson is. I suspect he must be 50, so it 
would be 50 years in his lifetime. 


Mr. Flanagan 


And in line with the usual political prac- - 


tices as they have prevailed in my lifetime, at 
least, that you had to have some kind of in- 
fluence and some power and something to 


build on if you were going to build the party 
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back in Mississippi that could not receive but 
20,000 votes for the Presidential nominee of 
the Democratic Party. 


There is one man, Mr, Jackson, who 
certainly feels that they must use the 
RFC for political purposes. 

Mr. Flanagan then asked Mr. Jackson 
this question: 

And part of this plan was to have some in- 
fluence in the granting of RFC loans in this 
area. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, sir. 


So I leave it up to the Senate and I 
leave it up to those who read the minor- 
ity views and those who read the indivi- 
dual comments of the able Senator from 
Connecticut as to whether or not the 
Mississippi incident Had anything to do 
with RFC. 

In the minority views we call attention 
to the fact that Mr. Gabrielson, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was president of the Hydrocol 
Corp. which received an RFC loan. We 
call attention to that fact in our re- 
port. It was I who uncovered it in the 
committee by asking questions. How- 
ever, the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut had this to say: 

I am certainly not going to make any 
charges of improper influence against Mr. 
Gabrielson with whom I am not acquainted. 
However, the above statement is manifestly 
an effort to clear him. I regret any unjusti- 
fiable inferences against Mr. Gabrielson 
just as I do against Mr. Boyle. I point out, 
however, that the minority is willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Gabrielson's ursworn statement 
whereas it is not willing to follow the same 
procedure with Mr. Boyle. 


That Mr. President, is something 
which is very easy to understand. We 
never could get Mr. Boyle before the 
committee. He never testified before the 
committee. The chairman of the com- 
mittee and the committee itself never 
called him. I always thought he should 
have been called, and had he been called, 
the committee, rather than the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, would have been able to 
uncover the American Lithofold incident 
in St. Louis. But we did not call him. 

Then the Senator from Connecticut 
continues: 

I further point out that it was never dem- 
onstrated that Mr. Boyle influenced a loan 
or received a fee for so doing while Mr. 
Gabrielson personally testified to the receipt 
of a fee in excess of $100,000 for his efforts 
on behalf of his client who received a loan 
of over 818,000, 000. 


To show that the gentleman who wrote 
that report did not know what he was 
talking about, the report says that Mr. 
Gabrlelson was not before the commit- 
tee, never testified before the commit- 
tee. There was never any mention of 
any $100,000 before the committee in any 
hearings, because Mr. Gabrielson did 
not testify. It was brought out in the 
hearings, when we went into the Hydro- 
col loan. We found that the Hydrocol 
Corp. was loaned by the RFC $9,000,000 
before Mr. Gabrielson ever had any 
connection whatsoever with it, before 
he was an officer or director. However, 
we likewise found that after he became 


president he secured two additional 
loans, making a total of about $18,000,- 
5 000. But the first loan was made to the 


company before Mr. Gabrielson had any- 
thing to do with it whatsoever. Mr. 
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Gabrielson never testified before the 
committee, therefore he could not have 
testified about $100,000 before our com- 
mittee. Mr. Boyle never testified before 
our committee. 

Therefore, I say that the individual 
views of the Senator from Connecticut, 
while they are his own views and he has 
a right to state them, and I certainly 
would not deny him the right to do so— 
he can state whatever he wants to state 
just as any other Senator or any minor- 
ity group can do—yet he must accept 
responsibility for what he says. I am 
certain that the able Senator from Con- 
necticut intends to accept the responsi- 
bility for the many, many mistakes, the 
many inaccuracies he has made in his 
individual views, and the fact that in 
writing them he was trying to criticize 
the minority views and call them a po- 
litical document when any fair-minded 
man who will read his statement and 
does not come to the conclusion that it 
is political, certainly does not under- 
stand the English language. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 3790) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Srennis in the chair). The report will 
be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report see proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives of 
August 16, 1951, pp. 10203-10207.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 3790, which was 
read, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

August 17, 1951. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 3, 53, 61, 62, 63, 72, 75, 108, 
and 129 to the bill (H. R. 3790) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 4, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum named 
in said amendment, insert “$318,500.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 5, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: 

“The unobligated portion of the $1,850,000 
appropriation contained in chapter V of the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 
(Public Law 911, sist Cong.), under the 
heading ‘Department of the Interior, South- 


eastern Power Administration, Construction,’ 
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is hereby rescinded and shall be carried to 
the surplus fund and covered into the Treas- 
ury immediately upon the approval of this 
act.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 8, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “: Provided, 
That the paragraph under the heading ‘Office 
of the Secretary, continuing fund, power 
transmission facilities,’ in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1950 (Public 
Law 350, 81st Cong.), is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof, before the final 
period, ‘: Provided, That expenditures from 
this fund to cover such costs in connection 
with the purchase of electric power and 
energy and rentals for the use of facilities 


are to be made only in such amounts as may ~ 


be approved annually in appropriation acts 
and for the fiscal year 1952 such expendi- 
tures may be made not in excess of $250,000".” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 14, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: At the end of the last line 
thereof, before the final period, insert “with- 
out transfer of funds.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 24, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum of $995,- 
000 named in said amendment, insert 
“$700,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 40, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: At the end of the last line 
thereof insert “and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs may accept payment for such line in 
the form of credit on electric bills.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 57, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “and in- 
cluding a final payment of not to exceed 
$282,275 to the Grand Coulee School District, 
Washington, to be made for school facilities, 
in accordance with the agreement between 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Grand 
Coulee School District, based on enrollment 
of dependents of Bureau of Reclamation and 
contractor employees, such payment to con- 
stitute full and final discharge of all Fed- 
eral responsibility arising out of enrollment 
of dependents of employees of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and its contractors.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 83, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
posed by said amendment insert “shall be 
repayable by said district to the United States 
unless said district shall be judicially deter- 
mined by a court of competent jurisdiction 
to be not liable therefor.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 124, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 109. Transfers to the Department of 
the Interior pursuant to the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
of property, other than real, excess to the 
needs of the Navy Department may be made 
during the current fiscal year at the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior without reim- 
bursement or transfer of funds when re- 
quired by the Interior Department for opera- 
tions conducted in the administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
American Samoa.” 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 101, to said bill. 


Mr, HAYDEN, Mr. President, I move 


_ that the Senate concur in the amend- 
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ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 4, 5, 8, 14, 24, 
40, 57, 83, and 124. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Sen- 
ate recede from its amendment No. 10 ½. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, that 
disposes of the Interior Department Ap- 
propriation bill. 


POLLUTION OF RAINY LAKE—CORRE- 
SPONDENCE AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, because of 
the complaint that has come to us in 
Congress and also to State officials about 
the pollution of Rainy Lake on the bor- 
der between the United States and 
Canada, I found it necessary on June 28, 
1951, to address a letter to the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp a copy of my 
letter addressed to the Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Dean Acheson, and 
also the reply I received from his office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


JUNE 28, 1951. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am very much con- 
cerned over reports that have come to me 
from State officials of Minnesota and from 
various citizens regarding the pollution of 
Rainy Lake on the international boundary 
between the State of Minnesota and the 
Province of Ontario. 

It appears that the contamination of this 
lake is due to the effluent flowing into the 
Seine River from mining operations at Steep 
Rock Lake, Ontario, and that the effect of 
the contamination of Rainy Lake is a seri- 
ous menace to public health, to domestic 
and municipal water supply, to industrial 
use of the water, to fish life, and to the 
scenic beauty of the lake and the surround- 
ing area. 

These facts have all been presented to you 
in communications from the Honorable Lu- 
ther W. Youngdahl, Governor of Minnesota, 
and Hon. Chester S. Wilson, State commis- 
sioner of conservation and chairman of the 
Minnesota Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission. 

The situation is one which should be 
covered under the terms of the treaty of 
January 11, 1909, between the United States 
and Great Britain, concerning the boundary 
waters between the United States and Can- 
ada. It would appear, therefore, that the 
matter should properly be considered by the 
International Joint Commission in an effort 
to seek relief from the dangers and damages 
resulting from the pollution of Rainy Lake. 
I respectfully request that steps be taken 
to negotiate with the Government of Canada 
for an appropriate reference of this matter 
to the Joint International Commission and 
for adequate steps to bring about abate- 
ment of the cause of the contamination of 
Rainy Lake. 

I am sure that our Government is con- 
cerned over this situation and that the De- 


, partment of State will take immediate steps 
to 


originate the proper proceedings 
about relief from this situation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. TAYE, 
United States Senator, 


to bring 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 3, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear Senator THYE: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter dated June 28, 
1951 regarding complaints of State officials 
and various citizens of Minnesota concern- 


ing pollution of Rainy Lake on the interna- 


tional boundary between the State of Min- 
nesota and the Province of Ontario by efflu- 
ent flowing into the Seine River from mining 
operations at Steep Rock Lake, Ontario. 

An appropriate instruction with regard to 
this matter has been forwarded to the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Ottawa with a view to hav- 
ing an investigation made and if the facts are 
found to be as set forth in communications 
received from the State authorities, asking 
that steps be taken to terminate the pollu- 
tion of Rainy Lake, which is in violation of 
article IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
January 11, 1909, Upon receipt of a report 
from the Embassy, a further communication 
will be forwarded to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatu, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like also to have inserted in the body 
of the Recorp following my remarks a 
resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Water Pollution Control Commission on 
the pollution of Rainy Lake from the 
Steep Rock mining operations; also a 
resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Legislative Research Committee on the 
pollution of Rainy Lake from the Steep 
Rock mining operations. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL COMMISSION—RESOLUTION ON POLLU- 
TION OF RAINY LAKE FrRoM STEEP ROCK 
MINING OPERATIONS 


Whereas at a public hearing held jointly 
by the Minnesota Water Pollution Control 
Commission and the board of health of the 
Province of Ontario at Fort Frances, On- 
tario, on June 26, 1951, the following facts 
were conclusively established: (1) That the 
discharge of effluent from the hydraulic 
stripping operations at the iron mine at 
Steep Rock Lake, Ontario, into the Seine 
River and thence into Rainy Lake has caused 
extensive pollution of the waters of said 
lake on both sides of the international 
boundary, resulting in severe and lasting in. 
jury to public interests and private prop- 
erty pertaining to said lake in both the 
United States and Canada, as more particu- 
larly stated in communications addressed to 
the Secretary of State from the Governor 
of Minnesota, the chairman of this commis- 
sion, and the commissioner of conservation 
of this State; (2) that the company operat- 
ing said mine, Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., 
has received ample warning of the injurious 
effects of said operations as aforesaid, but 
nevertheless persists in continuing the same, 
without lawful authority and in direct vio- 
lation of the existing treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain respecting 
international boundary waters: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Minnesota Water Pollution 
Control Commission, That we urge the Sec- 
retary of State to call upon the Govern. 
ment of the Dominion of Canada to take 
action for immediate abatement of the cause 
of said pollution without further delay, in 
compliance with the provisions of said 
treaty; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of State, 
the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
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gress from Minnesota, the Governor of Min- 
nesota, the board of health of the Province 
of Ontario, and Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., 
also to the press and radio for publication. 


— 


RESOLUTION BY THE MINNESOTA LEGISLATIVE 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON THE POLLUTION oF 
RAINY LAKE FROM STEEP Rock MINING OPER- 
ATIONS 
Whereas it has been definitely established 

that the discharge of effluent from hydraulic 

stripping operations at Steep Rock Lake, On- 
tario, into the Seine River and thence into 

Rainy Lake has caused extensive pollution of 

waters of said lake on both sides of the inter- 

national boundary; and 

Whereas the effluent consists of finely di- 
vided silica, iron, and other mineral compo- 
nents suspended in water which does not 
settle readily; and 

Whereas this effluent gives the water a pro- 
nounced brownish discoloration which varies 
in intensity according to the degree of dilu- 
tion; and 
` Whereas the turbidity impairs the quality 
of the water for domestic and municipal 
water supply and industrial use; and 

Whereas the turbidity has caused serious 
harm to private and commercial fishing oper- 
ation; and 


Whereas said turbidity is progressively de- 


stroying the scenic beauty of Rainy Lake 
which will curtail the tourist traffic on and 
around the lake, impairing the value of re- 
sort camps, homes, and other property bor- 
dering on the lake, and consequently have a 
depressing effect on employment, business 
and industry dependent upon such traffic; 
and 

Whereas the management of the Steep 
Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., has received ample 
warning of the injurious effects of pollution 
as aforesaid but persists in continuing opera- 
tion in direct violation of the existing treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
which provides (art. IV) that the bound- 
ary waters shall not be polluted on either 
side to the injury of health or property on 
the other; and 

Whereas since present stripping operations 
will be completed within 2 or 3 years, contin- 
uing investigation, which defers action, is of 
no value whatsoever, and prompt action is 
necessary to prevent permanent and irre- 
parable damage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State im- 
mediately call upon the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada to take action for im- 
mediate abatement of the causes of said pol- 
lution in compliance with the provisions of 
said treaty; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Legis- 
lative Research Committee transmit copies of 
this resolution to the Secretary of State, Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Minnesota in 
Congress, proper Canadian authorities, the 
Steep Rock Mines, Ltd., and to the press and 
radio for publication. 


PROPOSED MISSOURI BASIN SURVEY 
COMMISSION 


Mr, HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
Nation’s worst flood disaster which 
struck Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
with such devastating results last 
month has again brought to the fore 
the urgent need for positive action aimed 
at preventing, insofar as is humanly 
possible, the recurrence of another such 
catastrophe. So many of my colleagues 
in both the Senate and the House have 
actually visited the scene of the disaster, 
seen the motion picture which so graphi- 
cally presented the stark and ugly ef- 
fects of the ravaging waters, and read 
the newspaper accounts of the destruc- 
tion, that I am sure there is full and 
complete understanding of the chaos 
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which struck that large area. The speed 
with which both Houses of the Congress 
approved both the emergency disaster 
appropriation and the emergency-hous- 
ing measure was, to me, vivid and mov- 
ing demonstration of the sympathy and 
wholehearted generosity of the Ameri- 
can people toward their fellow citizens 
in time of distress. I know that I speak 
for every individual and family in the 
area who suffered from this terrible flood 
when I express our deep and heartfelt 
gratitude for these prompt actions: 
Now, more than a month after the 
flood struck, the people in the region are 
still digging out of the debris. But it 
is a long, slow, heartbreaking process, 
Some businesses, I understand, will not 
reopen, because they have no assurance 
that such a disaster will not strike them 
again. Thousands of homes have been 
completely destroyed and many others 
damaged beyond repair. Five million 
acres of growing crops and crops ready 
for market were wholly wiped out. Re- 
markable progress has been made in 


_ -restoring airports, roads, communica- 


tion, and rail transportation to normal 
operation. Although the full estimate of 
the damage is still unknown, it will un- 
doubtedly be a staggering figure. 

Aside from the human suffering in 
the flood area, the resulting paralysis 
of business, industry, and agriculture 
in such a large and productive section’ 
constituted a serious threat not only to 
the economy of that area, but to the 
economy of the entire country. As a 
Nation engaged in building up our de-' 
fense efforts, we simply cannot afford 
this kind of economic dislocation and 
waste. We cannot afford to sit back and 
say, “Yes; it was terrible, but we are 
meeting the emergency needs somehow, 


The worst is over, and maybe it will not 
- happen again for many years.” That is 


merely induging in wishful thinking 
when the situation cries out for construe- 


tive thought and action. { 


Planning a comprehensive water pro- 
gram for the vast Missouri Basin is a 
problem that has caused deep concern 
and worry for many, many years, but 
one that thus far has remained un- 
solved. Part of the area has too much 
water and much of it has too little 
water. Part of it has repeatedly suf- 
fered from violent and destructive floods 
and much of it has been stricken year 
after year by severe drought. As all of 
my colleagues know, there has been and 
still exists a wide division of respectable 
opinion as to the best methods and pro- 
gram which should be followed in order 
properly and effectively to meet the wa- 
ter-resources needs of the area. Floods 
and drought are but two of the difficult 
problems which must be solved. There 
are also the questions of irrigation, navi- 
gation, hydroelectric power, soil conser- 
vation, pollution abatement, wildlife, and 
many other related matters. 

I have been deeply concerned, as I 
know all of us have, over the sectional 
biases and jurisdictional disputes and 
sharp controversies which have all op- 
erated to retard any real solution to 
the problem. The great volume of mail 
which has poured into my office—and I 
am sure into many other offices, particu- 
larly tos, of Senators from the great 
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Missouri Valley—during and since the 
disaster has indicated to me that many 


sharply conflicting views as to what par- ` 
ticular plans and programs are needed 
have been washed aside. The one plea 
which is repeated and multiplied until it 
becomes almost a single voice is, We 


must have action. We must have some 
assurance. This must never happen 
again.” 

Mr. President, the people of this area 
have a right to expect and to demand 
such action. But as I have pointed out 
before, it is not only the people of the 
area who suffered. The impact was felt 
by the entire Nation—this Nation which 
is now undertaking by every possible 
means to make an all-out effort to mo- 
bilize its strength and resources to meet 
whatever threat to our feedom and se- 
curity may come. 

So it is not only the people of the area 
who stand to gain from some construc- 
tive plan but the whole Nation would 
benefit by such action which would not 
only insure against huge economic loss 
but would increase and expand our total 
productive capacity in agriculture and 
industry. In short, this is not a geo- 
graphic nor a partisan question but one 
which involves the whole Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Mr. President, I am introducing today 
a joint resolution which I sincerely hope 
and believe will bring us somewhat closer 
to a solution of this urgent and difficult 
problem. This joint resolution would 
establish a Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission which would have a three-fold 
function. First, the Commission would 
be directed to make a full and complete 
investigation and study of the land and 
water resources and their utilization for 
the Missouri Valley region. Second, the 
Commission would be charged with the 
duty of formulating an integrated and 
comprehensive program based on the 
total land and water needs of the area. 
Third, the Commission would be asked to 
make positive recommendations for car- 
rying out such a program. In carrying 
out its study and investigation, the Com- 
mission would be directed to review and 
evaluate the plans or programs recom- 
mended by various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and interested groups and those 
plans which are either now in operation 
in the region or in the process of plan- 
ning or construction. 

After long study of this problem, some 
of us have become convinced that no 
single plan will succeed in the area unless 
it has a large measure of local accep- 
tance and support. My resolution, I be- 
lieve, offers a new approach from this 
standpoint. It encourages local partici- 
pation by requesting the Governors of 
the Missouri Basin States to appoint rep- 
resentatives to an advisory committee to 
the Commission. The members of the 
advisory committee are to be invited to 
attend the meetings of the Commission 
and present the desires and views of the 
individual States. Moreover, the Com- 
mission is directed to go into the area and 
conduct on the site surveys and apprais- 
als of resources- development programs. 

In other words, the Commission is not 
to sit here in Washington, but is to go 
into the field and observe and hear the 
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people. As we all know, a certain degree 
of insulation from ideas often takes place 
in Washington. Some people can afford 
to come here and appear before commit- 
tees. Some great vested interests and 
others can employ lawyers and pay their 
expenses to come to Washington in vast 
numbers. 
heard from on this question, and will 
probably never be heard from, except 
in the form of letters to some of us. It 
is my view, in framing this resolution, 
that if the committee can go into the 
area and see the people, see the develop- 
ments, see the construction, and hear 
from all who are concerned and inter- 
ested, the results will be far better. Sur- 
prisingly enough, many who write letters 
seem to be rather expert—perhaps a 
good deal more expert than some of us— 
in the particular phases of the field of 
water resources, water development, and 
water control. Of prime importance, 
however, is the provision that the Com- 
mission would hold hearings throughout. 
the area. It would go into the valley 
with an open mind. It would listen to 
the people who live and work in the 
region and would learn their sentiments 
and their thinking on all of the many 
water problems. As the distinguished 
occupant of the chair [Mr. STENNIS], 
who went with us on a trip 3 weeks ago 
throughout the devastated area, is well 
aware, many views were expressed to us 
on that trip by citizens of competence 
and ability. Some of the views were at 
variance with some of the preconceived 
views which I at least had held before 
I visited the flooded areas. 

I believe this is a healthy approach 
and I believe that through it the various 
divergent groups, representing differ- 
ences in thought, understanding, and 
judgment on the problem, would find 
themselves in substantially greater 
agreement than disagreement on many 
of the issues. 

It is my feeling that this can best be 
accomplished by an independent com- 
mission and I am therefore proposing a 
membership of nine, with three mem- 
bers, not officers or employees of the 
United States Government, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, three to be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President, and three 
by the Speaker of the House. The com- 
mission would report to the President 
and the Congress by June 30, 1952. 

Mr. President, I believe the time has 
come when we must put an end once and 
for all to jurisdictional disputes, mis- 
understandings, and arguments so 
highly charged with emotion. The dev- 
astating results of the recent disaster 
are too compelling to admit of any fur- 
ther delay. Let us get down to busi- 
ness and have a factual and objective 
study. Our national welfare and the 
security of our Nation are so closely tied 
to the effective harnessing of the vast 
water resources of the Missouri Basin 
that further delay in a forthright ap- 
proach to this recurring problem is un- 
thinkable. 

I am deeply grateful for the coopera- 
tion and support of my colleagues who 
have joined with me in sponsoring this 
joint resolution and for their willing- 
ness to join in a practicable and sensible 
method to solve this problem in a vigor- 


Many people have not been » 
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ous and constructive manner. It is my 
belief that not only will the entire econ- 
omy benefit by this study, but that mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers money 
will eventually be saved, together with 
the prevention of waste of our natural 
resources and the wealth of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the text of the joint resolution. 
I send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence the joint resolution to which I have 
just referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 93) to establish a 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission, in- 
troduced by Mr. Henninocs (for himself, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. Green, Mr. HILL, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. LANGER, Mrs. 
SmirH of Maine, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
Humpsrey, Mr. GILLETTE, and Mr. 
Kerk), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission to be known as the Mis- 
souri Basin Survey Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission“). It shall 
be the duty of the Commission— 

(a) to make a full and complete investiga- 
tion, study, and survey of the land and water 
resources and their utilization for the Mis- 
souri Valley region, consisting of the entire 
Missouri River, its tributaries and watershed, 
as located within the following States: Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa: 

(b) to formulate an integrated and com- 
prehensive program for the Missouri River 
Basin which shall take into consideration 
the land and water resources needs of the 
area concerned in terms of flood control; 
irrigation; navigation; reclamation; hydro- 
electric power and utilization; soil conserva- 
tion and utilization; forest, fish, and wildlife 
conservation; recreation; domestic and mu- 
nicipal water supplies; sediment control; and 
pollution abatement; and 

(c) to make such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable for executing such pro- 


gram. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of nine members, as follows: 

(1) Three appointed by the President, who 
shall not, at the time of their appointment 
to the Commission, be officers or employees 
of the United States. 

(2) Three appointed by the President of 
the Senate. 

(3) Three appointed by the Speaker of the 
House. - 

(b) Vacancies in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(c) The Commission shall eleet a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among the 
members appointed by the President. 

(d) Five members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(e) Within 30 days after the date of the 
appointment of the members thereof, or the 
date the funds have been made available by 
the Congress, whichever is the later, the 
Commission shall organize for the perform- 
ance of its functions. 

(f) The Chairman of the Commission, on 
the advice of the other members of the Com- 
mission, shall appoint a staff director, It 
shall be the duty of the staff director under 
direction of the Commission to supervise the 
formulation of the report to be submitted to 
the President and the Congress and to coor- 
dinate the work of the staff of the Commis- 
sion, 
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Sec. 3. The Governors of the States enu- 
merated in section 1 (a) shall each be re- 
quested to appoint a representative who shall 
serve as members of an advisory committee 
to the Commission. The representatives as 
appointed shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman. The members of such advisory 
committee may attend the meetings of the 
Commission and may submit the desires and 
views of such States to the Commission. 
Sec. 4. In carrying out its study and in- 
vestigation, the Commission shall— 
(a) consider and evaluate, in the light of 
existing conditions and particularly the re- 
cent disastrous flood in the area concerned, 
the plans or programs recommended by 
other agencies and interested groups, includ- 
ing projects and programs now in operation 
or under construction and development; 

| (b) conduct in the region such on the site 
surveys and appraisals on resource develop- 
ment programs, and provide for the holding 
of such public hearings as it deems neces- 
sary and practicable, with a view toward ob- 
taining accurate and pertinent information 
and expressions of public sentiment of the 
inhabitants thereof; 

+ (c) include in its plan or plans, to the de- 
gree practicable, estimated costs and bene- 
fits and recommendations relating to the 
establishment of reimbursement and repay- 
ment schedules; 

i (d) offer proposals for the construction 
and operation of the projects contained in 
its plan or plans and designate, insofar as is 
practicable, the functions and activities of 
the various Federal departments and agen- 
cies under such plan or plans; and 

+ (e) recognize any existing interests and 
rights of the States in determining the de- 
velopment of land and water resources 
within their borders and any other existing 
interests or rights in water utilization and 
control, 

Sec. 5. In carrying out its duties under 
this joint resolution the Commission is 
authorized 
(a) to sit and act at such times and 
places, to subpena such witnesses, to take 
such testimony, and to compel the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, or other records, 
as it deems advisable. Any member of the 
Commission may administer oaths or affir- 
‘mations to witnesses appearing before the 
Commission. In case of contumacy by, or 
refusal to obey a subpena served upon, any 
person the district court of the United 
States for any district in which such person 
is found to reside or carries on business, 
upon application by the Commission, shall 
have jurisdiction to issue an order requiring 
such person to appear before the Commis- 
sion and give such testimony or produce 
documents, or both; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
such court as a contempt thereof; and 

(b) to lease, furnish, and equip such office 
space, in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, as it may deem necessary; to trans- 
mit in the mails, free of postage, under cover 
of a penalty envelope, matters which relate 
exclusively to the business of the Commis- 
sion; have printing and binding done by the 
Government Printing Office, or, in its dis- 
cretion, by other establishments; employ and 
fix the compensation of such officers, em- 
ployees, and consultants as it may require; 
request and obtain on such terms as shall be 
mutually agreeable the assistance and advice 
of any officers and employees of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government; pay travel 
and other necessary expense in accordance 
with existing law incurred by it, or any of its 
officers or employees in the performance of 
duties vested in it; and shall have such 
other powers as are consistent with and 
reasonably required to perform the functions 
vested in it by this joint resolution. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall report 
to the President and the Congress on or be- 
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force June 30, 1952, the results of its study 
and investigation together with such recom- 
mendations as to legislation as it deems 
advisable, 

(b) The Commission shall cease to exist 

within 3 months from the date on which it 
submits its report to the President and the 
Congress. All property assets and records of 
the Commission shall immediately there- 
after be turned over for liquidation and dis- 
position to such agency or agencies in the 
executive branch as the President shall desig- 
nate. 
Sec, 7. (a) Any members of the Commis- 
sion appointed pursuant to subsection (a) 
(2) and (8) of section 2 who are Members 
of Congress shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of their duties as 
members of the Commission. 

(b) Each member of the Commission ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (a) (1) of 
section 2 of this joint resolution shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $50 per 
diem for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission and shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of their duties as members of the Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution. 


MARYLAND SENATORIAL ELECTION— 
MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HayDEN] earlier today received 
permission for me to file my minority 
views on the Maryland senatorial elec- 
tion campaign. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. At the time I 
filed the report of the committee I stated 
that later in the day the Senator from 
Wisconsin intended to ask permission to 
file his minority views, so that the ma- 
jority report and the: minority views 
could be printed as one document. The 
Vice President, who was in the chair, 
stated the question would arise when the 
minority views were presented. So, it 
will be necessary for the Senator from 
Wisconsin to file his minority views and 
make his request. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to file my minority 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. Does the Senator wish to 
have his minority views printed with the 
majority report? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
a memorandum or letter which I sent 
this morning to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], who 
did not join in the majority report in 
the Maryland Senatorial election investi- 
gation 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM TO REPUBLICAN SENATORS 
WHERRY, JENNER, AND LODGE, WHO Dip Nor 
JOIN IN THE MAJORITY REPORT IN THE 
MARYLAND ELECTIONS 

Aucus? 20, 1951. 

As you know, I was given 10 days by the 
full Rules Committee to write a minority 
report which was to be printed with the ma- 
jority report and presented to the Senate. 
Ordinarily, I would present this to all of you 
who did not sign the majority report for your 
approval and signature. I have decided not 
to do so in this case, however, for the reason 
that in this fight to dig undercover Com- 
munists out of the Government, I have care- 
fully refrained from putting any of my fellow 
Senators in the position of publicly joining 
me in this fight. I have done so for the rea- 
son that they would thereby unnecessarily 
subject themselves to all of the left-wing 
smear and character assassination which is 
the tried and proven method of discouraging 
people in a position to do so from effectively 
fighting Communists at home. If for any 
reason any of you disapprove my handling 
this matter in this fashion, I shall be more 
than happy to handle it in any other manner 
you may suggest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon MCCARTHY. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, un- 
der date of August 3, 1951, a report en- 
titled “Maryland Senatorial Election of 
1950” was submitted by the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the United States Senate. 

This report, dealing with the Maryland 
senatorial election of 1950, was con- 
curred in by all five members of the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
namely, the Senator from Iowa [Mr, 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

The unanimous concurrence of the 
members of the subcommittee in this 
report seemed to give it the color of non= 
partisanship or bipartisanship. In fact, 
however, the Republican Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] and the 
Republican Senator from Maine [Mrs, 
SMITH] had long before gone on record 
with respect to the major issue in the 
Maryland senatorial campaign of 1950 
in such a manner as to make their con- 
currence in the report practically in- 
evitable. 


WHAT WAS THE BIG ISSUE IN MARYLAND IN 1950? 


In the interests of accuracy, the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections cannot be allowed to go 
unchallenged. 

The report fails to take any account of 
the big issue of the 1950 senatorial elec- 
tion in the State of Maryland. To put 
it in its briefest possible form, that issue 
was one of “Communists in Govern- 
ment.” 

During the early part of 1950, the then 
senior Senator from Maryland, Millard 
E. Tydings, was chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States, charged 
with the State Department employee loy- 
alty investigation. 
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As is universally known, an investiga- 
tion into the loyalty of State Department 
employees over which former Senator 
'Tydings presided was ordered by the 
United States Senate as a result of 
charges made by me on the floor of the 
Senate. 

National attention was focused on the 
grave charges made by me and on the 
conduct of the investigation into those 
charges by former Senator Tydings. 
Throughout the so-called investigation, 
it was clear that the senior Senator from 
Maryland approached his task from the 
narrowest partisan viewpoint, with the 
ultimate result that disloyal persons were 
shielded from exposure and with the ul- 
timate result that Communist subver- 
sion in Government was whitewashed. 

‘Thanks to a free press and a free radio, 
the facts of this whitewash were widely 
disseminated among the voters of the 
State of Maryland as well as throughout 
the Nation. 

One of the most vigorous attacks made 
upon my exposure of Communists in 
the State Department and my attempt 
to show that former Senator Tydings 
was trying to whitewash the State De- 
partment was made on the floor of the 
Senate in a speech by the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmrrH] and a declaration 
of conscience, by the Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. Smrra], in which the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] joined. 

I do not question the sincerity or 
honesty of Senators SMITH and HEN- 
DRICKSON in the above-mentioned speech 
and declaration of conscience, nor do 
I question their sincerity and honesty 
in arriving at substantially the same 
conclusion in the majority report. 

It would seem in accordance with 
sound judicial practice, however, that 
Senators HENDRICKSON and SMITH should 
have disqualified themselves from serv- 
ing on the subcommittee which investi- 
gated the Maryland election. The issue 
in this investigation was practicaly iden- 
tical to the issue involved in the declara- 
tion of conscience. 

If McCartxry’s charges of Communists 
in the State Department and his charges 
that Tydings was attempting to white- 
wash the State Department were untrue, 
then the speech made by Senator SMITH 
and the declaration of conscience joined 
in by Senator HENDRICKSON were properly 
directed at him. Likewise, if Senator 
McCartxHy’s charges of Communists in 
the State Department and a whitewash 
by Tydings were untrue, then the part 
he took in the Maryland campaign was 
extremely unfair. Obviously, therefore, 
a finding by the subcommittee that Mc- 
CarTHY was justified in exposing Tydings’ 
whitewash in the Maryland campaign 
would have been in effect a complete 
repudiation of the above-mentioned 
speech and declaration of conscience. 

S-nators HENDRICKSON and SMITH UN- 
douptedly very honestly felt they could 
fairly reevaluate that upon which they 
were already publicly committed. The 
same situation, of course, exists in prac- 
tically every case in which a judge dis- 
qualifies himself. It is not because he 
himself feels that he would be unfair. 
The fact that he disqualifies himself in- 
dicates hisfairness. Every man is firmly 
convinced that he would ke absolutely 
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fair. In fact, Tydings himself un- 
doubtedly would have honestly felt that 
he could have sat as a committee mem- 
ber and fairly passed upon the Mary- 
land election. However, when judges 
appear to have an interest in a case or 
to have been previously committed, they 
disqualify themselves—not because they 
feel they would be personally dishonest 
but in order to preserve the confidence 
of the people and the integrity of the 
courts. The same rule should apply to 
Senators. 

It long has been the wise and honor - 
able practice of Senators to refuse to 
sit in judgment where it would appear 
to the public that they might not be 
absolutely fair and impartial. Perhaps 
it should be made clear at this point 
that we should not be unduly critical 
of Senators SMITH and HENDRICKSON be- 
cause of their failure to disqualify them- 
selves in this case. They are both ob- 
viously honest, loyal Americans and cap- 
able Senators. If they had a back- 
ground of either judicial or legal train- 
ing, I am certain they would not have 
insisted on continuing on the subcom- 
mittee, which would ultimately be obliged 
to either uphold or repudiate the posi- 
tion taken in their declaration of con- 
science against what they considered 
McCartuy’s unfair fight against Commu- 
nist influence in the State Department 
and Tydings’ whitewash. 

At this point it should be stated with 
all possible emphasis that the Maryland 
senatorial campaign to unseat Senator 
Tydings in the election of 1950 was un- 
fairly conducted if the charge of a 
Tydings whitewash of Communists in the 
State Department is untrue. If, on the 
other hand, that charge cannot success- 
fully be contradicted, then the victorious 
campaign of Senator JOHN MARSHALL 
Bur.er was conducted fairly and in the 
highest interests of the people of Mary- 
land and the entire United States. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted, Mr. 
President, that the members of the Sub- 
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suffered from a bad case of jitters over 
the “outsiders” who took a hand in the 
Maryland senatorial campaign. 

I remind the Senate that no loyal 
American is an “outsider” when it comes 
to getting rid of those who shield Com- 
munists in Government. Many of the 
“outsiders” were residents of the District 
of Columbia, who have no vote but are 
represented by Senators from the 48 
States. It was an extremely healthy and 
encouraging sign to find them taking an 
active interest in the elections. Tydings, 
by his own acts, had made himself the 
symbol of the whitewash and cover-up of 
Communists in Government. That fact 
alone would have made the issue in 
Maryland a national issue, involving the 
very existence of the United States as a 
free nation, to which no loyal American 
from anywhere in the 48 States or the 
District of Columbia could be an out- 
sider.” 

It should also be noted that every Sen- 
ator is paid by and is supposed to rep- 
resent, not merely one State but all the 
people of this Nation. 

The subcommittee also took strong ex- 
ception to the fact that the Times- 
Herald and Fulton Lewis were of great 
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assistance in bringing the true facts to 
the attention of the people of the Free 
State of Maryland. The Times-Herald 
has a heavy circulation in Maryland and 
has a duty to bring the truth to the peo- 
ple of Maryland. Fulton Lewis is a resi- 
dent of the State of Maryland and also 
has extensive radio coverage in that 
State and likewise owes an equal duty 
to those people. 

Another newspaper and radio com- 
mentator took an active interest in 
the Maryland election—the Washington 
Post, one of whose reporters, according 
to the confession of Sorge, directed the 
Sorge international Communist espio- 
nage ring; and Drew Pearson, who, by 
his own admission, kept on his staff a 
Communist writer, “trying to reform 
him.” Strangely the subcommittee made 
no mention of the Washington Post or 
Drew Pearson, who always bleed when- 
ever a Communist is scratched, and who 
were vigorously and violently supporting 
Millard Tydings and opposing JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER. 

Mr. President, I believe I should make 
it clear that I do not think it was im- 
proper for the Washington Post or for 
Pearson to take part in that campaign. 
However, if it was improper for the 
Times-Herald and Fulton Lewis to take 
part in the campaign, then it was 
equally improper for the Washington 
Post and Drew Pearson to do so. 
REACTION OF MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC VOTERS IN 

1950 PRIMARY 


The sharp reaction of Maryland Dem- 
ocratic voters to the Tydings whitewash 
was clearly reflected in the primary 
election of the State which took place 
on September 18, 1950. 

This reaction was registered with ob- 
viously disastrous results for Tydings 
before the campaign of Senator BUTLER 
got under way. The Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections and former 
Senator Tydings complain bitterly of the 
fact that Senator Butter impugned 
Senator Tydings’ conduct of the loyalty 
investigation, but they say nothing of 
the damning charges brought against 
Tydings within his own party prior to 
the primary election. 

One of Tydings’ opponents in the Dem- 
ocrat primary was Hugh J. Monaghan. 
On August 31, Monaghan charged that 
the report of the Tydings’ subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
had given the green light to Stalin’s 
agents in this country to continue to 
gnaw at the foundation of our national 
security. It would be hard to frame a 
graver charge, but it must be noted that 
the charge came from one of Tydings’ 
fellow Democrats. 

An unprecedented result in the Demo- 
crat primary was that 126,849 Mary- 
land Democrats who expressed a pref- 
erence for their Democrat gubernatorial 
candidates failed to vote in the Democrat 
Senate race. Nothing like that had ever 
happened before in a Maryland primary, 
or in any other State. 

What did it mean? The answer is ob- 
vious. It meant that the two young 
men who were running against Tydings 
had not made themselves sufficiently 
known to the Maryland voters so that 
they felt they could intelligently vote 
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for either one of them, not knowing 
them, but that they did know Tydings 
and could not bring themselves to vote 
for him. This accurately predicted the 
inevitable defeat of Tydings in the gen- 
eral election, because even disregarding 
the Republican vote, the total of those 
who voted against Tydings or who re- 
fused to vote was greater than the vote 
he received. 

The Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections doubts the intellectual ca- 
pacity of the voters of the State of 
Maryland to pass upon the vital issues 
with which they are confronted on elec- 
tion day. “The fact is,” says the report 
of the subcommittee, “that the people 
themselves are not in possession of suf- 
ficient reliable information upon which 
to judge.” That must be characterized 
as one of the most astonishing state- 
ments ever incorporated in a Senate re- 
port, Mr. President. 

This is still a free country, despite all 
that the subcommittee may imply to the 
contrary. No all-powerful State or any 
other vested interest should have any 
monopolistic control over the dissemina- 
tion of information. The media of mass 
communication in this country are and 
should remain available to and be used 
by every shade of political opinion. To 
suggest or imply, as the report of the 
subcommittee does, that the facts of the 
Tydings whitewash of Communists in 
the State Department should have been 
rigorously suppressed is to embrace the 
totalitarian doctrine of a Goebbels or a 
Stalin. 

THE TABLOID 

The subcommittee referred to the tab- 
loid in general terms as “disregarding 
simple decency and common honesty, 
designed to create and exploit doubts 
about the loyalty of former Senator 
Tydings.” The subcommittee then gave 
three specific objections to the tabloid: 

First: $ 

The bulk of the material in the tabloid 
related to the State Department employee 
loyalty investigation conducted in 1950 un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Tydings 
and was consistently critical of his partici- 
pation in and conduct of that investigation, 


That statement, made in the report, 
I may say, is absolutely correct. 

Second. A composite picture of 
Tydings and Browder. 

Third. An article entitled “Tydings 
Group Held Up Arms.” 

This particular article having been 
singled out, we can assume that it was 
considered by the subcommittee as the 
best example of how the articles in the 
tabloid “disregarded simple decency and 
common honesty.” 

The subcommittee overlooked the fact 
that this article was in answer to a cam- 
paign speech made by Tydings and re- 
ported in the Baltimore Sun of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950. I call this particularly to 
the attention of subcommittee members 
on the floor. One of the statements 
made by him at the time, according to 
the Baltimore Sun, was, “If we had done 
what the Republicans wanted in Korea 
there would not have been a gun out 
there.” 

He was apparently referring to the 


fact that some Republicans voted against 
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the proposed $150,000,000 for economic 
aid to South Korea, This aid did not in- 
clude military aid of any kind. In fact, 
in an article written for the Daily Com- 
pass, July 17, 1949, Lattimore recom- 
mended this aid and labeled it: “A part- 
ing grant, to be given as a means of al- 
lowing South Korea to fall so that the 
world would not know that we pushed 
her.” Lattimore and the Kremlin's 
friends in our Government recognized 
the fact that if we limited our aid to 
South Korea to economic aid, while Rus- 
sia was arming North Korea, the fall of 
South Korea was inevitable. When 
Tydings told the voters of Maryland that 
Republican votes against this economic 
aid was denying guns to South Korea, 
he was either deliberately lying, or had 
been completely taken in by the Ache- 
son-Lattimore strategy of “let them fall, 
but give them some economic aid so that 
it won’t appear that we pushed them.” 

The article to which the subcommittee 
objects sets forth very clearly the fact 
that the Congress had voted a total of 
$87,300,000 for military aid, any part of 
which was available for South Korea, 
and that $10,300,000 was earmarked for 
South Korea alone, but that even though 
this money was available many months 
before the opening of the Korean war, 
only $200 was spent for South Korea, 
and that was spent for some baling wire. 
Not a single fact set forth under that 
heading has been or can be successfully 
contradicted. The subcommittee appar- 
ently feels that it was all right for Tyd- 
ings to falsely accuse the Republicans of 
keeping guns from South Korea, but that 
it was “disregarding simple decency and 
common honesty” to point out that the 
chairman of the powerful Senate Armed 
Services Committee failed to take a sin- 
gle step to make sure that the arms 
which the Senate had voted for South 
Korea were actually ever delivered. 

THE COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH 


The Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections has made much of a composite 
oe which was published in the tab- 
oid. 

This composite photograph, plainly 
labeled as such, combined photographs 
of Tydings and Communist leader Earl 
Browder, The clear intent of the com- 
posite photograph was to depict some- 
thing of the degree of collaboration be- 
tween Tydings and Browder when the 
latter was a witness before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, on April 27, 1950. 

I readily agree that composite photo- 
graphs in general are improper and are 
to be condemned in political campaigns. 
Fortunately, in this particular instance, 
however, the composite photograph of 
Tydings and Browder did not as a matter 
of fact misrepresent the attitude of the 
former Senator from Maryland toward 
the notorious Communist leader. For 
example, toward the end of Browder's 
testimony, Senator Tydings resorted to 
cajolery in a desperate effort to get the 
Communist leader to answer a question 
concerning the Communist Party mem- 
bership of John Carter Vincent and John 
Stewart Service. 

When Tydings asked Communist lead- 
er Earl Browder whether John Carter 
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Vincent and John Stewart Service were 
members of the Communist Party or not, 
the Senator from Maryland had absolute 
knowledge of what the answer would 
be—if the Communist leader obliged him 
by giving any answer. He knew that 
the answer would be “no.” 

Earlier in the questioning of Browder, 
the following exchange took place: 

Mr. Morsan. I do not like to ask this ques- 
tion, Mr. Browder, but I intend to. If you 
did know of Communists in the State Depart- 
ment, would you tell us whether you did or 
did not? 

Mr. Browper. If I had incidentally known 
Communists in the State Department, I 
would not give you their names—no. 


This statement of Browder, given un- 
der oath, explicitly, categorically, and 
unmistakably put Senator Tydings on 
notice that the Communist leader would 
not admit that John Carter Vincent and 
John Stewart Service were members of 
the Communist Party. Tydings’ ques- 
tion was, therefore, utterly meaning- 
less—except to serve what the Senator 
from Maryland called the purpose of 
this inquiry. 

When Browder demurred, former Sen- 
ator Tydings said: 

I see your point of view. I am arguing 
at the moment, but I do think you are de- 
feating the purpose of this inquiry in a way 
that you perhaps do not realize, if you allow 
this to be obscured, and if you felt you could 
answer, in the case of Mr. Vincent and Mr. 
Service, I would be very grateful to you. 


Browder was apparently touched by 
the moving and unprecedented plea, ad- 
dressed by a United States Senator to a 
Communist enemy of his country, and 
promptly acquiesced in the business of 
furthering instead of defeating the pur- 
pose of this inquiry by stating that John 
Carter Vincent and John Stewart Service 
were not connected directly or indirectly 
with the Communist Party. 

Obviously pleased with the Commu- 
nist leader’s answer, former Senator 
Tydings immediately said: 

Thank you, sir, 


The “purpose of the inquiry” as con- 
ceived by the former Senator from Mary- 
land had been advanced. So very grate- 
ful was he that he proceeded to adjourn 
the hearings, even going so far as to shut 
off any further questioning of Stalin’s 
long-time agent in this country by Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER, 

No composite photograph could ade- 
quately depict this exchange between 
Tydings and Browder. 

The third objection of the subcom- 
mittee that “the bulk of the material in 
the tabloid related to the State Depart- 
ment employees’ loyalty investigation 
conducted in 1950 under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Tydings, and was con- 
sistently critical of his participation in 
and conduct of that investigation,” is a 
correct description of the tabloid. 

In view of the subcommittee’s descrip- 
tion of the tabloid as a whole as “dis- 
regarding simple honesty and common 
decency,” it might be well to analyze 
each article in the tabloid, which, for 
obvious reasons, the subcommittee failed 
to do. 
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Mr. President, the first article 18 en- 
titled “Tydings Sponsored Lattimore 
Lectures on Soviet Russia”: 


'TYDINGS SPONSORED Lattimore LECTURES ON 
Soviet RUSSIA 


Washington’s political circles are chuck- 
ling over the revelation that Senator Tydings, 
who recently attempted.to clear the State 
Department of all taint of communism, once 
sponsored Owen Lattimore in a series of lec- 
tures on Communist Russia. 

The amazement is caused by the fact that 
Tydings, speaking on the Senate floor July 
30, said: 

“Then we come to the case of Owen Latti- 
more. So far as I know I never saw Mr. 
Lattimore in my life until he came before the 
committee.” 


LATTIMORE ACCUSED 


Lattimore, who was Far East consultant 
for the State Department, came into the 
picture when Senator McCarTuy charged that 
he was a top Communist spy while working 
with the Department. 

But Tydings gave Lattimore, along with all 
other persons named before his commit- 
tee, a clean bill. Then in defense of his 
committee report, Tydings said he didn’t 
even know him. 

The records of the committee sponsoring 
the “Four Off-the-Record Evenings on Rus- 
sia” in Washington list Tydings and his 
wife among the patrons and patronesses of a 
series of discussions on Russia held in 1947. 
Mrs. Tydings is the former Eleanor Davies, 
daughter of Joseph E. Davies, former Am- 
bassador to Russia and author of Mission 
to Moscow. 

HISS ALSO SPONSOR 

The list of sponsors for the lectures also 
includes Alger Hiss, convicted perjurer, and 
his wife, and Justice Frankfurter and his 
wife. 

Frankfurter brought Hiss into the Govern- 
ment and was a defense witness for Hiss when 
an American jury found the latter guilty of 
lying when he denied he spied for Russia. 

Hiss was chairman of one of the meet- 
ings sponsored by Tydings when the subject 
under discussion was How Russia Does 
Business. 

Lattimore spoke on Some Russian-dmeri- 
can Issues. 

The following explanation of the lectures 
on Communist Russia appears on one of the 
programs: 

“Russia, to most of us today, is simply an 
unknown. Our sincere desire to understand 
and to know the country and its people is 
generally met with prejudiced or incomplete 
information. 

“These discussions, led by men with knowl- 
edge and experience in Russian affairs, will 
provide facts and information on the most 
vitally important problem facing Americans 
today—Russia.” 


The truth of this is attested to by a 
program which was presented to the 
Senate entitled “Four Off-the-Record 
Evenings on Russia.” It shows that Mr. 
and Mrs. Millard Tydings were sponsors 
of a talk by Owen Lattimore, Raymond 
Swing, and Harrison Salisbury, a for- 
mer Moscow correspondent, on Monday, 
February 17, at 8:30 to 10 p. m. The 
photostat does not show the year, but 
I understand it was 1948. Incidentally, 
Alger Hiss presided at the third lecture 
which was sponsored by Tydings. 

The next article is entitled “Report 
Omitted Lodge Queries”: 

Report OMITTED LODGE QUERIES 

Senator Canor Lopce of Massachusetts 
on July 24, told the United States Senate 
that 35 typewritten pages covering one of 
the most important meetings held by the 
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Tydings committee had been deliberately 
omitted from the record printed for public 
use and presented to the Senate by Senator 


Tydings. 

This disclosure forced Tydings into hav- 
ing the 35 pages specially printed and 
bound as a separate volume known as part 
III. 
Lopce charged that the pages withheld 
from the Senate and the public by Tydings 
“includes a long list of questions which I 
thought the subcommittee should ask but 
which the subcommittee did not ask.” 

"I shall not attempt to characterize those 
methods and the tactics of leaving out of the 
printed text parts of the testimony and 
proceedings,” Lope said. I think they speak 
for themselves.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 8, page 10813.) 


This article quotes Senator LODGE’S 
speech made on July 24, 1950, and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, 
part 8, page 10813. Senator LODGE on 
that day used other and even stronger 
language to describe Tydings’ activities 
than that quoted in the tabloid. There 
were omitted from the tabloid articles 
those portions of the omitted record 
which showed that Tydings refused, on 
pages. 2521 and 2522 of the hearing, to 
take evidence of the Communist activi- 
ties and membership of Theodore Geiger, 
one of the top assistants to Paul Hoffman, 
then head of ECA. As such he was work- 
ing closely with the State Department. 
Said Tydings, when Counsel Morris 
pressed him to hear witnesses who 
claimed to have belonged to the same 
Communist cell with Geiger, “Turn it 
over to the FBI or do something else with 
it. I would like to get a decision here. 
We don’t want to waste this afternoon.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Lope] also clearly set forth in this 
omitted section what a really foùl job 
the committee had done, and he placed 
his finger on major omissions in the 
investigation, 

In this connection, the Tydings com- 
mittee had the first two sections of the 
hearings packaged for mailing to those 
who requested the same and omitted en- 
closing the third section which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts forced them to 
print. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point.the entire speech made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts on that 
date, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was orderc to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Lonce. Is the Senator from Michigan 
aware of the fact that in the printed copy 
of the hearings of the subcommittee on dis- 
loyalty, there are omitted, beginning at page 
1488, about 35 typewritten pages of the tran- 
script of the subcommittee meeting on 
June 28? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have referred to it in my 
remarks on the floor; I just learned of it this 
morning. 

Mr. Lopck. Is the Senator from Michigan 
aware of the fact that the part which was 
omitted includes a long list of questions 
which I thought the subcommittee should 
ask, but which the subcommittee did not 
ask? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes; I am informed of that. 
I am glad the Senator from Massachusetts 
has brought that matter to the attention of 
the Senate at this time. 


Mr. Lopce. Mr. President, will the Senator 


permit me to say that I shall not attempt 
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to characterize those methods and the tactics 
of leaving out of the printed text parts of 
the testimony and proceedings? I shall not 
characterize such methods, because I think 
they speak for themselves. 

However, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he would object to having printed 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
a part of his remarks, the portions of the 
subcommittee transcript which have been 
omitted from the printed text of the hear- 
ings. Would the Senator object to that? 

Mr. Fercuson. No, Mr. President; I shall 
not object. I ask unanimous consent that 
the portion to which the Senator has re- 
ferred may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McMaHon. Mr. President, objecting 
just for the present, in order to make an 
observation, if the Senator will permit me, 
let me say that I am very happy that the 
Senator is going to permit the printing of 
those pages of the testimony at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because in my 
opinion all the testimony which was taken 
either in executive session or in open ses- 
sion should be fully printed. I say to the 
Senator that apparently he holds in his hand 
or has available to him the complete record 
of every word of testimony which the sub- 
committee received. 

Mr. Lonce. It is supposed to be complete, 
but I have just called attention to the fact 
that it has been very carefully edited, 

Mr. McMaHon. No; I mean I understand 
that the Senator has in his hand or has avail- 
able to him the complete stenographic 
record. 

So far as I know, I thought the entire 
stenographic record was contained in the 
green volume of printed hearings which the 
Senator has on his desk. If the printed 
volume does not contain all the stenographic 
record, I think the part the Senator men- 
tions should not only be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL- RECORD but perhaps should also 
be printed as a record of the hearings; per- 
haps we could well think about having it 
printed as the record of the committee hear- 
ings before a large number of copies of that 
Tecord are printed. 

Mr. Lonce. Having had this experience with 
the record, I would rather not take a chance. 
I would prefer to have the portion to which 
I have referred printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE Present. Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Next, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a picture of Mr. Tydings together 
with an article labeled “An Editorial.” 
While perhaps Tydings’ appearance 
would not instill confidence in him on 
the part of voters, he can hardly blame 
his appearance on the Butler campaign 
committee. It might be well at this 
point to compart this tame editorial ma- 
terial accompanying the picture with 
some of the typical editorials written 
by outstanding newspapers throughout 
the country. For example, one from the 
Indianapolis Times entitled Smellier 
and Smellier,” one from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer entitled “Whitewash of Red 
Charges”; one from the Dallas Morning 
News entitled “Whitewash, Pitch in Odd 
Mixture”; one from the Wheeling Intel- 
ligencer entitled “Buckets of White- 
wash”; one from the Shreveport Times 
entitled “Green Lights for the Reds”; 
one from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
entitled “Convenient Whitewash”; one 
from the Appleton Post-Crescent entitled 
“So Here’s How It Stands”; another from 
the Illinois State Journal entitled “The 
Whitewash”; another from the Arizona 
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Star entitled “Owen Lattimore Self-Re- 
vealed”; and another from the New York 
Journal American entitled “A Shameful 
Performance.” 

I hope Senators will compare those 
editorials published in respected and 
well-known newspapers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article headed “An Edi- 
torial,” to which I have referred, be 
printed at this point in my remark. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An EDITORIAL 

Senator Millard E. Tydings, running for 
reelection on the Democratic ticket, was or- 
dered by the United States Senate at its last 
session to investigate disloyalty in the State 
Department. He refused to carry out that 
order. Here's the story: 

Tydings was given the order after Senator 
McCarty, of Wisconsin, told the Senate he 
had information to the effect that the State 
Department was overrun by spies and Com- 
munist sympathizers, McCartuy said he 
could give the Senate leads in a number of 
cases that the Senate could prove in final 
form by digging into Government files. 
And on that basis, the Senate directed its 
Foreign Relations Committee to find out who 
is—or had ever been—a disloyal State De- 
partment employee. Instead of carrying out 
Senate orders, Tydings, chairman of the in- 
quiry subcommittee, played the Truman- 
Pendergast line of ward-heeling politics. He 
attacked McCartHy. He hampered the 
search of the files. He whitewashed every 
person named by MCCARTHY, 

He deliberately disobeyed the order of the 
United States Senate. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Next are two car- 
toons to which I understand no one has 
taken exception. One is entitled “Pre- 
mature Decision,” from the Chicago 
Tribune. The other is entitled “Greatest 
Show on Earth,” from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The next article is one entitled Ko- 
rean Money Disappeared.” This article 
consists of a direct quotation from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and deals with 
Tydings’ failure as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, which is 
more fully discussed later. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have just referred be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Septem- 
ber 23, 1950] 
KOREAN MONEY DISAPPEARED—THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S LAP Doc? 

As chairman of the Armed Service Com- 
mittee, Senator Tydings should know where 
the $90,000,000,000 we spent to make this 
Nation militarily strong went. As chairman 
of that committee he should know why only 
$200 was spent to arm South Korea, out of a 
total of $85,300,000 which was appropriated 
for that purpose, As chairman of that com- 
mittee, he should be the powerful, vigilant 
watch dog of 152,000,000 American people— 
truly a great job. 

Unfortunately, the man whom the ad- 
ministration placed in charge of that com- 


mittee, instead of being a bristling, vigilant 
watch dog, is the administration’s whimper- 


ing lap dog. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
next articles are entitled “Tydings Group 
Held Up Arms” and “Tydings Committee 
Blamed For High Korean Casualties,” 
which were fully discussed. 

I have already pointed out that these 
articles were in answer to a lying spree 
upon which Mr. Tydings went and 
claimed that Republicans were respon- 
sible for a lack of guns in Korea, even 
though he knew that Republicans and 
Democrats unanimously voted for the 
$87,300,000 military aid for that area, 
earmarking $10,300,000 for Korea, He 
should have been following through and 
he should have known that not one ounce 
of gunpowder, not one gun, went to Ko- 
rea—only $200 worth of baling wire. 
Why the subcommittee thinks it was 
proper for Tydings to lie and improper 
for the Butler campaign committee to 
put the finger on that lie I do not know. 
Tydings apparently took the position 
that as chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, he had no more 
responsibility in regard to seeing that 
this program was carried out than that 
of the most junior Senator on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. 

In other words, once he voted for the 
arms aid, his job was ended. If such an 
assumption be true, then these two arti- 
cles are in error. Only by the most tor- 
tured reasoning and the most twisted and 
inaccurate concept of the duties of the 
chairman of this most powerful com- 
mittee could one arrive at such a con- 
clusion. Apparently Mr. Tydings oper- 
ated under this completely fallacious 
idea as to what his duties were, which is 
another reason why it is a great thing 
for this Nation that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] was elected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the two newspaper articles to which 
I have just referred be printed in the 


_ Record at this point in my remarks. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TyrpiIncs Group HELD UP ARMS 


One of the fundamental reasons for our 
early failures in the Korean War is being 
charged to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Tydings of Mary- 
land. 

Last year Congress appropriated $87,300,000 
to arm the South Koreans. The money was 
authorized in two bills. One set aside 
$75,000,000 to furnish planes, tanks, anti- 
tank guns, rifies, and ammunition, any part 
of which could be used in Korea. The sec- 
ond bill earmarked $10,300,000 for Korea 
alone. 

A check-up reveals that only $200 of this 
money was spent before the North Koreans 
attacked. It was spent for baling wire. The 
Armed Services Committee did not use its 
power to see the money was used in time to 
prevent the debacle in Korea, 


'TYDINGS COMMITTEE BLAMED For HIGH 
KOREAN CASUALTIES 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Veteran observers are 
holding Senator Tydings, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, to blame 
for the horrible cost of the war in Korea. It 
has been pointed out that Tydings is head of 
this Senate committee which controls the 
Department of Defense, and which failed to 
provide this country with the necessary 
equipment to protect the soldiers, sailors, 
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and marines who have been sacrificed in 
Korea. 

The long, drawn-out struggle during which 
America’s proud fighting forces were overrun 
by Communists superior in numbers and 
fighting power is a national disgrace, these 
observers pointed out. 


MAC ARTHUR SAVED DAY 


Only through the masterly strategy of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the last-minute organi- 
gation of our forces has this country been 
able to push the aggressors back across the 
38th parallel. 

Latest figures show Maryland has paid for 
this grievous situation with a total of 343 cas- 
ualties. Of this number 45 have been killed; 
192 wounded, 85 are missing, 20 have been 
injured and one Maryland boy taken prisoner. 

Tydings’ part in this tragedy is that he 
failed to take a determined and strong hand 
to back up our men who were sent over- 
seas to hold the line while the State Depart- 
ment haggled and seesawed over the coun- 
try's foreign policy. 

COMMITTEE AVOIDS ISSUE 

Following the unification of our Armed 
Forces, a gigantic struggle for power broke 
out. The controversy rolled to high pitch in 
the House of Representatives over such ques- 
tions as: 

Should the Navy be reduced? Should 
funds be withheld from the Air Force? What 
should be done about furnishing the Army 
tanks and tactical aviation? And, last but 
not least, should the Marines be gobbled up 
or remain a striking force in their own right? 

During this time Tydings led his committee 
away from the raging controversy. He 
ducked any serious checkup of our defense 
resources. His excuse was that he did not 
believe the Senate should look into the mat« 
ter as long as it was being thrashed out by 
the House. 

Result? 
Maryland. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the question of the 
duties of the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, attention is 
directed to the following quctation from 
a real “veteran observer” of things mili- 
tary, a news columnist whose opinions on 
things military rates high in both civil 
and military quarters, one of the out- 
standing writers on things military 
David Lawrence: 


What did the Senate do? Here was the 
biggest fall down. Here is where the real 
checking should have been done, because the 
Senate is recognized as the more powerful 
and influential body of the two. The Sen- 
ate, however, depended on its Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. This is headed by Senator 
Millard Tydings of Maryland, Democrat, who 
studiously avoided any serious checkup or 
investigation. With his colleagues he re- 
peatedly steered away from the controversy 
over preparedness which raged in the House 
committee last autumn. He intervened 
only to coerce the House Armed Services 
Committee and military men generally by 
threatening, in effect, to hold up the legisla- 
tion providing for military pay increases 
unless the Navy and Army officers knuckled 
under and accepted the Tydings “unifica- 
tion” plan. Thus far this plan has served 
only to weaken the defense structure. 

+ * such things as Senator Tydings’ 
clever whitewash of Secretary of Navy 
Matthews when he punished Admiral Den- 
feld for telling the American people the 
truth about their defenses will not be ig- 
nored by the Senate. The present system is 
such that unless Senator Tydings brings to 
the attention of the Senate itself problems 
related to military affairs, they do not get 


Korea and 343 casualties for 
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much consideration by that body. There is 
no partnership of interest under the present 
system and a committee chairman can 
squelch any inquiry he wishes to squelch, 


That is August 3, 1950. 

If the article in the tabloid libeled 
Mr. Tydings, then the article by this 
outstanding, unbiased, military expert 
libeled him infinitely more. 

On another day, November 20, 1950, 
David Lawrence said: 


The House committee did a splendid job, 
but Senator Tydings who dominated the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, did a 
whitewash. Will politics be laid aside now 
to ascertain how the colossal blunder in our 
strategy was made? The next of kin of 
the nearly 9,000— 


And that figure now is much higher— 
who are gone would probably like to know 
what Congress and the President will do 
about the leaders whose military Judgment 
has been tried and found wanting. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Next is an article 
entitled “Senator Tydings Promised 
Probe, but Gave Whitewash Instead.” 

This consists almost entirely of a 
documented chronological story of the 
hearing with the authorities clearly cited 
in the story itself. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that news article be printed in 
the Recorp, in full. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR TrDr Nos PROMISED PROBE, BUT GAVE 
WHITEWASH IĪNSTEAD—COMMITTEE IGNORES 
McCarTHy’s CHARGES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The failure of Senator 
Tydings (Democrat) of Maryland to carry out 
the orders of the United States Senate to 
investigate the State Department now has 
beèn proven conclusively in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is the official 
report of all proceedings in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


M’CARTHY BROUGHT CHARGES 


The official history of Tydings’ failure 
shows that on February 20, 1950, Senator 
Jon McCartHy, Republican, of Wisconsin 
charged on the floor of the Senate that he 
had evidence indicating that Communists 
and Communist sympathizers were employed 
in the United States Government. 

He told the Senate that the Government's 
own files in the FBI, Army intelligence, Navy 
intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Secret Service, Civil Service, United States 
loyalty boards, and the State Department 
would bear out the charges. 

The Senate 2 days later, February 22, by a 
unanimous vote ordered its committee on 
foreign relations to make an immediate in- 
vestigation. 


SENATE RECOGNIZED DANGER 


The exact words of the Senate's directive 
show plainly it recognized the utter collapse 
of State Department security. 

The United States Senate order read: 

“Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete study 
or investigation as to whether persons who 
are disloyal to the United States are, or have 
been employed by the Department of State.” 

The Tydings whitewash committee from 
its first day down to this, has never obeyed 
that order. 
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PROMISES COMPLETE PROBE 


On the first day of the hearings held by 
the Tydings committee, Tydings leaned 
across the table and said to MCCARTHY : 

“You are the man who occasioned this 
hearing, and so far as I am concerned in this 
committee you are going to get one of the 
most complete investigations ever given in 
the history of this Republic, so far as my 
abilities will permit.” 

This statement appears on page 6, part I of 
the official record of the hearings printed at 
the United States Government Printing 
Office by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


PARTY LINE “REPORT” 


Tydings made this statement a few short 
moments after the first public session of the 
committee opened. Four months later, on 
July 17, Tydings submitted what he called a 
report on the so-called investigation. Sena- 
tor Green, Democrat, of Rhode Island, and 
Senator MCMAHon, Democrat, of Connecticut 
signed the Tydings report. 

In his report, Tydings not only white- 
washed every person mentioned by McCarthy 
but revealed that, contrary to the direct 
orders of the Senate, he had not made any 
effort to find a single fact on his own. 

This miserable performance was con- 
demned by Senators HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, 
and Lobo, of Massachusetts, two members 
of the committee who flatly refused to sign 
the Tydings report. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Next is an article 
headed “Nation’s Press Blasts Tydings 
Whitewashing.” No comment is neces- 
sary on these editorials from various 
newspapers throughout the country 
other than to say that all are easily 
available to anyone interested in look- 
ing them up to make sure that they were 
properly and accurately quoted in the 
tabloid. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATION’s PRESS BLASTS TYDINGS WHITEWASH- 
ING—PROBE Was Rep HERRING FOR PARTY, 
Parrns Sar 


Senator Tydings’ handling of the investi- 
gation of the State Department brought a 
flood of criticism upon Congress and par- 
ticularly of Maryland’s senior representative 
in the United States Senate. Here are a few 
quotations from newspapers all over the 
country: 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: “The Tydings sub- 
committee, by its intemperate use of lan- 
guage, its obvious bias end partisanship and 
its general failure to do what it was created 
to do, earned the general criticism with 
which its report was greeted in the Senate.” 

Charlotte Observer: “The Democratic ma- 
jority, headed by Senator Tydings of Mary- 
land, never gave much evidence that it really 
des to dig up evidence to sustain the 
Republican's charges.“ 

Los Angeles Times: Three of Mr. Tru- 
man’s loyal friends in the Senate have tied 
a red herring to the bell clapper. The three 
Democratic Senators were convenient tools. 
They put their political duty first, and that 
duty is to uphold the Truman red herring 
doctrine,” 

New York Herald Tribune: “There is 
plenty of heat but not much light in the 
report made by three Senate Democrats 
criticizing the charges made by Senator Mc- 
CarTuy, Republican concerning Communists 
in the Government. It is most unfortunate 
that Senators Tydings, McMahon and Green, 
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who signed the report, allowed the staff who 
composed it to phrase the document in the 
language of political invective.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “The ineffective 
job performed by the Tydings subcommittee 
points further to the need of better investi- 
gating machinery to check on the Govern- 
ment's loyalty program.“ 

New York Journal American: “The 
Tydings group, belonging to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, has indisputable 
jurisdiction to conduct a genuine investi- 
gation. So far, the subcommittee has made 
hardly a gesture in this direction.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “The net result of 
the Administration’s senseless failure to co- 
operate in the problem of alleged com- 
munism infiltration into the Government 
has been to increase suspicion and lower the 
State Department's prestige.” 

Boston Herald: “The villain in the present 
investigation is not Senator McCartuy. The 
villain is Senator Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland, who has acted from the start as 
if it were McCartHy who was on trial, who 
has thrown every conceivable stumbling 
block in his way and who has acted as if 
he was far more interested in protecting a 
lot of fuzzy-minded intellectuals from em- 
barrassment than he was in guarding the 
rights of American citizens who would rather 
be caught dead in a pig pen than in their 
company.” 

Providence Journal: “We would like to see 
the whole matter taken out of the hands of 
the Tydings group and turned over to some 
more responsible investigating body.” 

Detroit News: “Having earlier embraced 
and defended Lattimore, Senator Tydings’ 
group appears now to be bent on proving 
mainly that he is a myth—a man without 
any influence or status whatever. This 
change of line would not make sense, unless 
the committee already knows much more 
than it has yet told the public.” 

New York Herald Tribune: “The Tydings 
subcommittee had proceeded with a colos- 
sal incompetence.” 

Washington News: “As chairman of the 
subcommittee appointed to investigate al- 
leged Communist influences in the State 
Department, Senator Tydings of Maryland 
has it within his power to be of great service 
to his country. But he is muffing that op- 
portunity. In his eagerness to discredit Sen- 
ator McCarry, he has almost completely 
overlooked the real question at issue—the 
alleged Communist infiltration of the Gov- 
ernment. He is conducting a partisan star- 


chamber proceeding, apparently designed to 


bury the inquiry just as soon as the white- 
wash brush can be applied without provok- 
ing undue public protests. Known as a man 
of more promise than achievement, possibly 
because of lack of industry, he has a chance 
here to add luster to his name simply by 
throwing the inquiry wide open and putting 
competent investigators at work. Instead 
he is letting it degenerate into a crude 
farce.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “Instead of press- 
ing vigorously for a thorough, impartial 
sifting of the charges, both the President and 
Tydings have chosen to treat the whole affair 
as a partisan game.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Next is an editorial 
entitled “The Free State’s Choice,” ex- 
tolling the virtues of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] and mildly criti- 
cizing Tydings in a much gentler vein 
than most of the critical editorials which 
appeared throughout the hearings. It 
is needless to point out that if there is 
anything scurrilous in this editorial then 
a great number of honest newspapers 
have libeled Tydings. 
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I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FREE STATE’s CHOICE 


One of the most important national politi- 
cal races in the country is centered today in 
the Maryland battle between JOHN MARSHALL 
Butter and Millard E. Tydings for a seat in 
the United States Senate. 

Tydings is fighting desperately for reelec- 
tion in the face of overwhelming evidence 
that he is not the man some thought he was 
when Maryland first sent him to the Senate. 
In 1938, Tydings was so independent that 
he successfully bucked the Roosevelt ma- 
chine which had attempted to unseat him. 

Today he is known as one of the Senators 
who will “go along” with the White House 
no matter what he is asked to do. 

One of the biggest jobs he accomplished 
for the Truman-Pendergast crowd was to 
whitewash the disloyalty charges made 
against employees of the State Department. 

Another accomplishment was to hold the 
line as chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee while the foreign policy of 
the country was being butchered. It is cer- 
taimy not to his credit that this misadven- 
ture in Korea has cost the State of Maryland 
more than 343 casualties, dead, wounded, 
and missing. 

Tydings is to be well paid for his change 
in loyalty from his State to the White House 
gang. It is an open secret that he will be 
given a juicy Government plum if he is 
defeated November 7. However, Truman 
would like so very much to have Tydings 
remain in the Senate that he made a speech 
boosting Tydings in Cumberland before the 
primary began. 

Truman’s demand that Maryland voters 
keep Tydings on the national payroll is quite 
a change from the time when Roosevelt told 
the same voters to kick Tydings out. The 
voters didn’t listen to Roosevelt. Maybe 
they won't listen to Truman. 

In this campaign Tydings is faced by a 
man who has never been in politics before. 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER has devoted his life 
up to this year to his family and to his 
private law practice. He is a partner in the 
firm of Venable, Baetjer, and Howard. He is 
recognized as a man of high moral character. 

Butter made the decision to oppose Tyd- 
ings because he, like many other Maryland- 
ers, does not believe his State is being well 
represented by an errand boy for the selfish 
national administration. 

It is extremely encouraging to those who 
wish a change from a dynasty of deals 
directed by the “great brain” in Washington 
to see a man such as BUTLER step forward 
to do battle at the polls. 

It demonstrates beyond question that love 
for liberty is still strong in the minds of true 
Americans. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, next 
is an article entitled “Colleagues Say 
Senate Order Was Ignored.” Inasmuch 
as this article contains direct quotations 
from the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], the Senator from New York 
LMr. Ives], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire re- 
marks made by them be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at this point. 
The remarks made by the Senator 
from Iowa appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 20, 1950; the remarks of 
the Senator from New York appear in 
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the Record of July 21, 1950; the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts ap- 
pear in the Recorp of July 21, 1950; 
the remarks of the Senator from Mich- 
igan appear in the Recorp of July 24, 
1950. 

Also included are the remarks of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 96, part 16, page 10814, 
the additional remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 16, page 10917, and the 
remarks of former Senator Donnell, 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 96, part 16, page 10957. 
I ask unanimous consent that these re- 
marks, which I now hand to the Official 
Reporter, he inserted in the RECORD at 
this point to show that these Senators 
were correctly quoted in the tabloid 
articles. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper article and the excerpts from the 
remarks of the Senators were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
COLLEAGUES SAY SENATE ORDER Was IG- 

NORED—TYDINGS INVESTIGATION Hoon- 

WINKED” NATION 

Senator Tydings’ colleagues in the Senate 
were so aroused over his whitewash report 
on the State Department that debate raged 
for days in the Senate. 

The following are statements, taken from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the official report 
on the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress. 

Senator HICKENLOopER, Iowa: 

“Practically no effort was made to under- 
take an investigation of disloyalty in the 
State Department as the committee was 
charged to do by the Senate resolution. The 
Senate resolution did not direct the com- 
mittee to prosecute or persecute, to malign, 
condone, or condemn the Senator from Wis- 
consin. It directed the committee to ex- 
amine loyalty in the State Department and 
that has not been done.” 


DISREGARDED SENATE 


Senator Ives, New York: 

“So there may be some who feel that if 
a fraud and a hoax have been perpetrated on 
the Senate of the United States and the 
American people, such perpetration is evi- 
dent in the apparently deliberate action of 
the subcommittee in disregarding the will 
of the Senate, as expressed in the debate on 
February 21, and in Senate Resolution 231, as 
finally adopted by the Senate. 

“The tone of the report and yesterday’s 
presentation by the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Tydings, show beyond ques- 
tion that the subcommittee's investigation 
has been aimed primarily and exclusively 
at the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY].” 

HOODWINKING NATION 

Senator Loben, Massachusetts: 

“I think they should have gone into the 
whole question of foreign penetration, I will 
say to my good friend from New Mexico, that 
the committee definitely did not do that. To 
create the impression before the country 
that we have considered the whole question 
of foreign penetration, to use a not very kind 
expression—but it is true nevertheless— 
would be an attempt to hoodwink the 
country.” 

Senator FERGUSON, Michigan: 

“The tactics represented by this report 
came dangerously close to emulating the 
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internal propaganda tricks of totalitarian 
states. Its intemperate language resembles 
that which we might expect from Fascists, 
like Goebbels, or from the Communist, 
Vishinsky. Its attacks upon Senators in- 
stead of investigating charges are the same 
turning upside down of the truth that en- 
ables communism to make the absurd claim 
that the United States is the aggressor in 
Korea and that South Korea committed an 
act of aggression upon North Korea.” 

Mr. Muwnor. In view of the very extraor- 
dinary manner in which the so-called com- 
mittee report has been given to the Senate, 
by virtue of the fact that in the original 
instance it was labeled a “subcommittee re- 
port,” and that, after the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had disavowed paternity 
of the report, it was finally printed, and in 
the process of printing the jacket was 
changed from “subcommittee report” to in- 
dicate that it was a report of the full com- 
mittee; further, in view of the fact that 
what purports to be the complete hearings 
of the committee has been deleted, censored, 
and chopped up, in conformity with the evi- 
dence presented by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; and in view of the further fact 
that the chairman of the committee himself 
has spoken on the floor of the Senate, saying 
he did not know there were in the report 
some of the things which actually were found 
in the report, I wonder whether the Senator 
from. Michigan will agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota that this whole business 
of a report and a censored set of hearings 
comes very close to being a hoax and a fraud, 
to use the words of the original report. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 16, p. 
10814.) 


Mr. LopcE. I may say that Mr. Morris, the 
assistant counsel, appointed on behalf of the 
minority, was not allowed to cross-examine 
either Mr. Field or Mr. Browder or Mr. Latti- 
more, which I thought was a very great pity, 
I may say to the Senator from Arizona, be- 
cause it would have increased very much the 
amount of confidence in the committee's 
findings. The public could feel that the 
witnesses had been questioned from all view- 
points, and I think it is a great shame that 
that did not happen. Obviously, Members 
of the Senate who have their duties to at- 
tend to on the floor and in other places can- 
not possibly undertake to handle the enor- 
mous amount of detail that comes into a 
work of this kind. They have to be able to 
work through counsel. One of the serious 
handicaps in the whole procedure was the 
fact that not only was the minority counsel 
not allowed to cross-examine witnesses, but 
we were denied the use of the committee 
staff, our own personal staff, and the tech- 
nical assistance of the FBI. (CoNGRESSIONAL 


` RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 16, p. 10917.) 


Mr. DONNELL. * * * It seems to me 
that what happened was, just as the Senator 
from Texas in his press conference indicates, 
that the document was received by the com- 
mittee and he was instructed to transmit it 
to the Senate. That, to my mind, does not 
constitute the adoption, the thoughtful, the 
careful deliberation that should always char- 
acterize the adoption of a report by a great 
committee such as the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, dealing with a subject of such 
vital moment as this subject which was com- 
mitted to it and, through it, to its subcom- 
mittee. Certainly the Committee on For- 
eign Relations could not be expected to come 
together and, without readirg the report, 
with only a short consideration of it, with- 
out proper deliberation, adopt it. (CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 16, p. 10957.) 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Next, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are fillers entitled “United States 
Spends Millions on Senseless Books”; 
“Government Using Butter for Soap”; 
“State Department Mute on Red-Held 
United States Ships”; “Color Scheme”; 
and “Expensive Failures.” None of these 
articles requires comment. Mr. Tydings 
is not referred to either directly or in- 
directly in any of these articles. They 
are referred to as “fillers” in newspapers. 
I ask, unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SPENDS MILLIONS ON SENSELESS 
Books 

The Federal Government is the world's 
No. 1 publisher. Its printing costs amount 
to more than $55,000,000 annually. It prints 
and distributes such masterpieces as Inter- 
action of Sex, Shape, and Height Genes in 
Watermelons, Mist-netting for Birds in 
Japan, and Habit, Food, and Economic 
Status of the Bandtailed Pigeon. 


GOVERNMENT USING BUTTER FoR SOAP 
The suggestion has been made to convert 
the Department of Agriculture’s 175,000,000 
pounds of surplus butter into soap to clean 
up administration scandals that the white- 
wash failed to hide. 


STATE DEPARTMENT MUTE ON RED-HELD UNITED 
| STATES SHIPS 

The State Department recently reported 
that the Soviet still retains 459 of the 585 
United States naval craft that our Govern- 
ment sent to them in the last war. They 
also have failed to return 84 of the 96 mer- 
chant ships loaned them during the war. 
A demand for return of only 217 of the naval 
‘craft has been made, but not for any of the 
| merchant ships. Asked—How come? the 
State Department stands mute, in fact dumb. 


Coon SCHEME 


Administration red hearings and white- 
washes are making the voters blue. 


EXPENSIVE FAILURES 
In the fiscal years 1946 through 1950, the 
administration spent $95,650,000,000 on na- 
tional defense, yet was almost wholly un- 
prepared to fight a “police action” in Korea. 


| Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, next 
is an article entitled “FBI Investigated 
Tydings on State Department Files.” 
Then follows the subhead “Four em- 
ployees admit taking loyalty matter, 
but Maryland Senator refuses to hear 
them.” 

In this connection, Mr. President. To 
show that this is absolutely accurate, 
Mr. President, I ask that the following 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point: 

First. Statements of four present and 
former State Department employees 
whose task it was to rape the files. 

Second. Press stories from the New 
York Herald Tribune and the New York 
Times quoting Mr. Tydings to the effect 
that the FBI had examined the files 
and found them complete. 

Third. Copy of letter from Senator 
McCartuy to J. Edgar Hoover inquir- 
ing as to whether such an examination 
of the files had been made. 


Fourth. Letter from J. Edgar Hoover 


to Senator McCartuy stating that no 
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such examination as claimed by Tydings 
had ever been made. 

Certainly the article points out a dis- 
honest thing on the part of Tydings, a 
deliberate attempt to whitewash, but 
those were his actions, and all we did, 
Mr. President, was to disclose them. I 
am sure that no one will claim that J. 
Edgar Hoover in his letter, which we 
are having inserted in the RECORD, was 
lying about Mr. Tydings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and the other mat- 
ters to which I have just referred be 
printed in the Record at this point. 
I may say, for the convenience of the 
reporter, that photographs of the state- 
ments of the State Department em- 
ployees are presented and the typewrit- 
ten copy of the statements also, because 
some of the penmanship is not too good. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


FBI INVESTIGATED TYDINGS ON STATE DEPART- 
MENT FILES—FOUR EMPLOYEES ADMIT TAK- 
ING LOYALTY MATTER, BUT MARYLAND SENA- 
TOR REFUSES To Hear THEM 


J. Edgar Hoover, the country’s top sleuth, 
had to be called in during the Senate in- 
vestigation of communism in the State De- 
partment to solve a big mystery—whether or 
not the chairman of the committee, Senator 
Tydings, was telling the truth. 

When Senator Joe McCarTHY first told the 
Senate he believed the State Department 
was heavily infiltrated with Communists 
and Communist sympathizers, he frankly 
admitted that he alone could not give the 
Senate all the evidence necessary to clean 
up the mess. He told the Senate it would 
have to delve into files prepared by eight 
governmental investigative agencies over a 
long period of years at great cost to the 
taxpayers. 

STATE FILES INCOMPLETE 

McCarTHy told the Senate the State De- 
partment’s loose-leaf files would not be 
enough—that in order to have a complete 
honest investigation it would be necessary 
to look at all of the Government files on 
these individuals—files from the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the FBI, Army Intelli- 
gence, Navy Intelligence, Secret Service, 
Civil Service, United States Loyalty Boards, 
as well as the State Department. 

At first, the committee headed by Senator 
Tydings appeared reluctant to look into any 
of these files. Then Tydings asked his boss, 
President Truman, if he could look at the 
files of the 81 cases cited by MCCARTHY. 

Tydings first reported that Truman would 
turn over the files. Then he said he didn't 
know whether he could get them or not. 
Then Tydings said the committee would be 
allowed to look at only those parts of the 
files that were in the State Department’s 
own loose-leaf filing system and would not 
be allowed to look at any of the files on the 
individuals from any of the seven Govern- 
ment investigative agencies. 


TYDINGS MADE CONDITIONS 


What was more, Tydings announced cer- 
tain conditions under which the Senators 
could look at these loose-leaf State Depart- 
ment files: 

(1) They would have to look at them at 
the White House behind locked and guarded 
doors; (2) no staff member would accompany 
or assist the committee members; and (3) no 
pencil notes could be taken. 

Previously, McCartny had told the com- 
mittee repeatedly that State Department 
loose-leaf files would be of no benefit be- 
cause certain FBI material and reports of 
other Government investigators had been 
removed. McCarTHy even gave Tydings 
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signed and witnessed statements of four 
State Department employees who had 
worked on the job of removing and destroy- 
ing everything in department files which 
showed employees were either Communists 
or sex perverts. 


FOUR SIGN STATEMENTS 


Following is an excerpt from one of the 
four statements. It is signed by Paul E. 
Sullivan: 

“As per instructions I received, all of the 
clerks on this project were to pull out of the 
files all matters considered derogatory either 
morally or politically. The project was very 
confused but I and the other clerks pulled 
out of each personnel file any material 
which could be considered derogatory. This 
material was removed and some was thrown 
in waste baskets by us and some was thrown 
in a cardboard box. I do not recall details 
of each personnel file I examined, but the 
material I pulled out of the files pertained 
to either the morals of the person or in some 
way reflected on his or her loyalty.” 

Tydings denied that the files had been 
tampered with—in spite of these signed 
statements. He refused to call Paul Sullivan 
or any of the four who stated they were 
willing to testify under oath that they them- 
selves had destroyed material in State De- 
partment files. He announced he was call- 
ing on the Department of Justice to tell 
him whether the files had been stripped or 
tampered with. 

On June 21, Tydings told newspaper re- 
porters that “a special inquiry by the FBI 
has established as false McCartHy’s accusa- 
tions that the files had been raped, skeleton- 
ized, or tampered with in any way.” 

The matter would have ended there had 
not McCartHy decided to ask J. Edgar 
Hoover, the boss of the FBI, about this. 
Mr. Hoover in the straightforward manner 
which had made his word as good as gold 
throughout the Nation, replied on July 10 
this was not true that the FBI had not 
made an inquiry into the files during the 
time the committee was looking at the files 
such as Tydings boasted. 

“The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
made no such examination,” G-Man Hoover 
wrote McCartry, “and therefore is not in a 
position to make any statement concerning 
the completeness or incompleteness of the 
State Department files.” 


CONTRADICTED BY HOOVER 


Hoover’s statement, the direct opposite of 
Tydings’, was taken to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and presented so all the country could 
see. 

Had it not been for J. Edgar Hoover's 
frank and honest report to McCarrny the 
truth never would have been known. 

Following Hoover's letter Tydings made 
another effort to clean up the mess: 

1. Peyton Ford, the President’s appointee 
in the Department of Justice, obtained 
from the FBI copies of all FBI material pre- 
viously sent to the State Department which 
should have been in the files. This was 
proved by a letter from Ford to Tydings 
dated July 17 which Tydings refused to show 
the press or put in the Recorp. A copy of 
this letter was obtained by Senator Mc- 
CarTHy and given to the Washington press. 

2. Nearly a month later, July 20, after 
there was ample time to insert this material 
in the files and after the committee had 
said its task was completed and returned 
the files to the State Department, the At- 
torney General ordered the FBI to examine 
the files, to determine whether the material 
which it had sent to Ford June 16, 1950, was 
now in the State Department files. 

3. The letter from Hoover dated Septem- 
ber 8—long after the “investigation” had 
ended—states that the files, as examined by 
them, not during any of the time that the 
committee was allegedly looking at the files 
but long thereafter, were then complete. 


i 
i 
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JULY 11, 1950. 

I, Burney Threadgill, Jr., make this state- 
ment without any promises whatsoever. I 
make this statement in order to tell the 
truth. 

In the fall of 1946 I contacted a Mr. Hol- 
combe, who was personnel placement officer 
for the State Department, at the Walker- 
Johnson Building. He advised me that he 
would hire me only as a temporary clerk on 
a file project of the State Department files. 
I started working in the State Department 
files at the Walker-Johnson Building around 
November 1, 1946. I worked for about 6 
weeks on this file project. My duties were to 
take the file which contained the qualifica- 
tions of the State Department employees, 
background forms, and administrative pro- 
motions, and type this information on. a 
card for that employee. The files were 
brought to me and placed on my desk. 

This project was being performed appar- 
ently on some sort of deadline date, because 
George Copp, who was supervisor over the 
clerks on this project, was often telling me 
and the others that we had to get the job 
done and that it had already passed the 
deadline and that he had arranged to extend 
the deadline and that if we did not meet the 
new deadline it would reflect on his efficiency. 

I do not know or recall what the other 
clerks were doing with the files before I 
received them, because I was at a desk and 
had the files brought to me where I typed 
the contents on a card as I previously stated 
in this statement. I do recall that the files 
brought to me contained the original appli- 
cation, administrative forms, such as Ram- 
speck promotions and transfers. I also re- 
call that some very few contained investiga- 
tive reports. 

This project was very confused, hurried, 
and very little supervision of the clerks. I 
recall talking to one of the other clerks—I 
can't recall his name at this time—when he 
told me that he knew some of the employees 
of the State Department had come to the 
files and removed the derogatory material 
which was in the file on themselves. 

I was located in an office where I did not 
see or have reason to go into the big room 
where the files were. The following is a plan 
where I was located: 

[Diagram.] 

I have read this statement of three pages 
and it is true. 

BURNEY THREADGILL, Jr. 
Jury 6, 1950. 

The following information is given by me 
freely and voluntarily without any promises 
whatsoever. I furnish this information be- 
cause it is the truth and I feel it is my pa- 
triotic duty to furnish the facts as I ex- 
perienced them. 

I am living at 1902 North Fifteenth Street, 
Arlington, Va., at the present time. 

In August 1946 I was released from the 
United States Navy in California. I came to 
Washington, D. C., and while in Washing- 
ton, I was looking for a job. I went into 
the Walker-Johnson Building of State De- 
partment at Eighteenth and New York Ave- 
nue NW. I talked to a fellow in the State 
Department by the name of Holcombe. I 
got a temporary clerical job in the files at 
the Walker-Johnson Building. These files 
were the departmental personnel files lo- 
cated in the Walker-Johnson Building. I 
started work on these files in September 
1946. When I reported for duty I was told 
that I would be working on a project on 
these files. This project had been going on 
for some time before I started. There were 
at least eight persons who were working on 
this project. 

I was not formally and ‘specifically in- 
structed as to what the purpose of the proj- 
ect was, but from what I was instructed by 
the other clerks, I and the other clerks were 
to go through each personnel file and pull 
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out all derogatory material from the file. In 
addition to the usual personnel forms, the 
files contained all kinds of letters, reports, 
memorandum concerning the individual per- 
son. As per instructions I received, all of 
the clerks on this project were to pull out 
of the files all matters considered deroga- 
tory either morally or politically. 

The project was very confused but I and 
the other clerks pulled out of each personnel 
file any material which could be considered 
derogatory. This material was removed and 
some was thrown in wastebaskets by us and 
some was thrown in a cardboard box. I 
don't know what happened to the deroga- 
tory material we pulled out from the files, 
but I do know of my own knowledge that a 
good lot of it was destroyed. 

I do not recall details of each personnel 
file I examined, but the material I pulled 
out of the files pertained to either the morals 
of the r-rson or in some way reflected on his 
or her loyalty. I recall, one thick report on 
one State Department employee who was 
accused of being a photographer and a mem- 
ber of some subversive organization which 
published some sort of news report. This 
was removed from the file and disposed of. 
I worked from September till the end of 
December 1946, working on this file project 
pulling out and disposing of the derogatory 
material as per my understanding given me. 

I left on December 31, 1946, and this proj- 
ect on the personnel files was still not fin- 
ished, but my temporary appointment ran 
out and my employment with the State De- 
partment ended, 

I can’t recall who the official in charge of 
these files was. I met him only a very few 
times, but I could easily recognize him if 
I saw him. 

I have read this statement of three pages 
and the facts are true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

PAUL E. SULLIVAN, 

Witnessed: 

DONALD A. SURINE, 
JULY 7, 1950. 

The following is information I am giving 
freely and voluntarily without any promises 
whatsoever. I furnish this information be- 
cause it is the truth, 

“In August 1946 I started working as a 
clerk in the State Department at the Walker- 
Johnson Building at Eighteenth and New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. I was 
assigned to a project with other clerks on the 
State Department personnel files. We all 
were instructed to remove all derogatory ma- 
terial from the personnel files and we were 
instructed to dispose of this material. The 
derogatory material consisted of, letters, 
memorandum which reflected on the em- 
ployee. 

“I can't remember any specific file because 
we all worked on so many files. But we 
worked on this project from August till the 
end of December 1946. All of the derogatory 
material in the files was destroyed or thrown 
away. I can't recall what reason was given 
to me and the other clerks as to why the 
derogatory material was being pulled out of 
the file and destroyed. 

“I am furnishing this statement only in 
strictest confidence and furnish it for the 
purpose of information only, being assured 
that no publicity will be given to me on 
furnishing this statement. I have read this 
statement of two pages and the facts are 
true.” 

Jux 11, 1950. 

I, Francis Eugene O’Brien, age 25, make 
this statement. No promises have been 
made to me to furnish this statement. If 
called upon I am willing to relate the facts 
in this statement. 

I reside at 1709 North Roosevelt Street in 
Arlington, Va., near Falls Church, Va. In 
August 1946 I went into the Walker-Johnson 
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Building of the State Department at New 
York Avenue and Eighteenth Street, I filled 
out an application form and started working 
a couple of days later on August 15, in the 
State Department personnel files. My em- 
ployment was only temporary for the dura- 
tion of a file project. 

I and the other clerks received instructions 
orally and by a form paper that we were to 
go through all the State Department per- 
sonnel files and remove all papers, letters, 
memorandum, and reports except adminis- 
trative forms containing the employee's ap- 
plication, background information, and Ram- 
speck raises and administrative forms of that 
nature. We worked on this project removing 
the papers from the files until December 31, 
1946. After all of the papers were removed 
from the files, they were thrown into waste- 
baskets and cardboard boxes. The remaining 
administrative papers I have described, re- 
mained in the files and the files were taken 
to adjoining offices next to the big file room 
where the information left in the file was 
typed on a card. I can’t recall now any speci- 
fic case but I do know that all papers, reports, 
memorandum which reflected on the State 
Department employee was removed from the 
file and disposed of in wastebaskets and boxes 
except the papers I have described. I did not 
actually take part in destroying the papers 
but after we threw the papers in the baskets 
and boxes, the next day the room was cleared 
up and I presume the charwomen took care 
of emptying the baskets and boxes. I do not 
recall being told why we were stripping the 
files of all material except the administrative 
forms. George Copp was the supervisor in 
charge of myself and the other clerks on this 
project. I recall at first George Copp stated 
we had to complete this project in 3 months. 
I don't see how he could possibly have esti- 
mated such a short time, but finally he told 
us that he had to extend the deadline till the 
end of December 1946. George Copp was 
always telling us to hurry and get the job 
done otherwise he would be made the “goat.” 
He said this so many times that we nick- 
named him “the goat.” 

I left in the State Department in December 
1946 because my temporary assignment as 
clerk was finished. 

I have read this statement of three pages 
and it is true. 

Signed, 
FRANCIS EUGENE O'BRIEN., 


[From the New York Herald-Tribune of 
June 22, 1950] 


TYDINGS ASSERTS FBI CLEARED STATE DEPART- 
MENT FILES—SaYs CHECK-UP SHOWED No 
LOYALTY DATA TAMPERING AS CHARGED BY 
MCCARTHY. 


(By Raymond J. Blair) 


WASHINGTON, June 21.—A check by the 
FBI has failed to substantiate Senator 
JosEPH R. McOarTHY’s charge that 81 State 
Department loyalty files have been “raped” to 
eliminate damaging evidence, Senator Mil- 
lard E. Tydings, Democrat, of Maryland, said 
today. 

Senator Tydings is chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations subcommittee investi- 
gating charges by Senator MCOARTHY, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin, of communism in 
the State Department. The loyalty records 
were made available to the Tydings sub- 
committee May 4, by President Truman. 
Senator McCartuy recently charged they 
had been “raped, skeletonized, or tampered 
with” so that they did not contain all of 
the relevant material. 

Senator Tydings told reporters that upon 
hearing Senator McCarruy’s charge, he 
asked the Justice Department to investigate. 
Today he received the Department's report, 
he said, in a letter from Peyton Ford, assist- 
ant to Attorney General J. Howard McGrath. 

The report said, Senator Tydings stated, 
that a study by FBI agents had shown the 
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files were “intact” and that all FBI ma- 
terial on the 81 individuals involved, whom 
Senator McCartHy has accused of Com- 
munist leanings, was included. 

Senator Tydings also said that study of 
the files would be completed by the subcom- 
mittee Sunday night. It was not clear, 
however, whether this program was accept- 
able to all subcommitte members. 


[From the New York Times of June 22] 


M’CartHy Is Hetp REFUTED ON FILES— 
Tres Sars FBI Reports Dossiers Nor 
TAMPERED WITH—GROUP To END EXAMINA- 
TION 

(By William S. White) 

WAasHINGTON, June 21.—Senate investiga- 
tors will close on Sunday night their 2- 
month examination of 81 confidential State 
Department loyalty files and will return 
them at once to the administration. 

This was disclosed today by Senator Mil- 
lard E. Tydings, Democrat of Maryland, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee that has been intermittently 
reading the dossiers in the White House in 
its investigation of Senator JosePH Mc- 
Cartuy’s charges of communism in the 
State Department. 

At the same time, Mr. Tydings asserted 
that a special inquiry by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation had established as false Mr. 
McCarruy’s accusations that the files had 
been “raped” before being turned over to 
the subcommittee. 

A letter just received from Peyton Ford, 
First Assistant Attorney General, stated, 
Senator Tydings added, that a special in- 
quiry made by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation produced the following results: 

“That the files are intact, that they have 
not been ‘raped, skeletonized, or tampered 
with' in any way and that the material 
turned over to the State Department by the 
FBI is still in the files.” 

“Thus,” Mr. Tydings added, “the Mc- 
Carthy charges are not sustained by the 
facts.” He declared himself unable to give 
out the text of Mr. Ford's letter because it 
would disclose the names of some of the per- 
sons whose files were under study. 

JUNE 27, 1950. 

Mr. J. EDGAR Hoover, 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: Some time ago it was 
publicly announced via a letter from Mr. 
Peyton Ford, Assistant United States Attor- 
ney General, that (1) the FBI had examined 
the 81 State Department loyalty files which 
the members of the Tydings committee have 
been scrutinizing; and (2) that this exami- 
nation by the FBI disclosed that the files 
were complete and that nothing had been 
removed therefrom. 

Last night Fulton Lewis, Jr., in a radio 
program, stated that this was not true; that 
the FBI had not made an examination of 
the files in question. 

I would, therefore, greatly appreciate 
knowing whether or not the FBI actually 
has conducted any type of examination of 
the files in question and, if so, whether your 
Department has actually found the files to 
be complete with nothing having been re- 
moved therefrom. 

I very much dislike doing anything which 
may even remotely involve the FBI in what 
has been developing into a rather un- 
pleasant situation insofar as the present 
loyalty investigation is concerned. How- 
ever, I very strongly feel there has been too 
much of an attempt on the part of some to 
hide behind the very excellent and well- 
earned reputation of the FBI. For that rea- 
son, I believe the request for this informa- 
tion is a reasonable one. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor MCCARTHY. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Washington, D. C., July 10, 1950. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have received your 
letter dated June 27, 1950, inquiring 
whether this Bureau has examined the 81 
loyalty files which the members of the 
Tydings Committee have been scrutinizing 
and whether such an examination by the 
FBI has disclosed that the files are com- 
plete and that nothing has been reinoved 
therefrom. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
made no such examination and therefore is 
not in a position to make any statement 
concerning the completeness or incomplete- 
ness of the State Department files. 

For your information, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation furnished Mr. Ford, at his 
request, a record of all loyalty material 
furnished the State Department in the 81 
cases referred to. For your further infor- 
mation, I am enclosing a copy of Mr. Ford’s 
letter to Senator Tydings which I have se- 
cured from the Attorney General. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, next 
is an article entitled “Senator Tydings’ 
Whitewashing Splashes Party.” This is 
merely a news story, the correctness of 
which has not been questioned, and 
cannot be questioned. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR TyDINGS’ WHITEWASHING SPLASHES 
PARTY 

BALTIMORE, Mp—Reports have reached 
kere that Senator Tydings' whitewash of 
the charges of communism in the State 
Department is hurting Democratic candi- 
dates in other States. 

Mike Kenney, veteran Democrat boss in 
St. Louis, says that it isn’t bad enough that 
the Kefauver committee is stirring up the 
gangster and gambling fraternity just be- 
fore election, but that Tydings failed to find 
anything wrong with anyone named by Sen- 
ator McCartHy even though many are known 
fellow travelers and Communist sympa- 
thizers. One of those named by MCCARTHY 
was William Remington, who was “cleared” 
by Tydings but indicted by a Federal grand 
jury which took the evidence that Tydings 
refused to hear. Remington was indicted 
by the grand jury for perjury in connection 
with his Communist activities. 

Kenney says it makes it very hard for a 
ward boss to deliver votes when the big 
shots of the party in Washington gum up 
the works. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Next is merely a 
picture of Lattimore and his traveling 
companions at Communist headquarters 
at Yenan, China. The descriptive lan- 
guage under the picture is as follows: 

Principal figure in the whitewash probe 
by the Tydings committee was Owen Latti- 
more (right). With Lattimore in this picture, 
taken at Chinese Communist headquarters, 
are (left to right) T. A. Bisson, later named 
before Congress as a Communist; an uni- 
dentified Chinese woman; Philip Jaffe, since 


Communist spy. Lattimore is a member of 
the faculty at Johns Hopkins University. 


Next, Mr. President, is an article en- 
unen “Tydings Losing Maryland Sup- 
porters.” 


This article is self-explana- _ 
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tóry, and I believe Mr, Tydings will not 
question it in view of the election returns, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Typincs Lostnc MARYLAND SUPPORTERS 

An analysis of Maryland’s Democratic pri- 
mary votes demonstrates Millard Tydings is 
losing ground fast in the favor of his own 
part 


y. 

In the Senate race Tydings received 174,143 
votes. His opponents received 79,084. The 
total vote cast was 253,227. 

In the governor's race Lane received 173,- 
769. His opponents received 205,307 votes 
or a total vote cast in the governor's race of 
379,076. 

These figures show that 126,849 Mary- 
landers who voted in the governor's race 
failed to vote in the Senate race, the largest 
protest against a candidate ever recorded in 
a Maryland primary. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
next article is entitled “Tydings Has De- 
fended Acheson Since 1933.” If anyone 
questions the truth of the quote, they 
may refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 77, part 4, page 3484. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Recor, at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Typrncs Has DEFENDED ACHESON SINCE 1933 

In 1933 when Acheson's appointment to 
the Treasury Department was under heavy 
attack in the Senate. Tydings boasted on the 
floor of the Senate, that the man who is now 
Secretary of State had represented Commu- 
nist interests in law cases. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 77, pt. 4, p. 3484.) 

“I believe you gentlemen will find,” Tyd- 
ings said to the Senate committee studying 
the Acheson appointment, “that he will be a 
pleasant surprise in the office.” 


Mr. McCARTHY.. Mr. President, the 
next article is entitled “New Deal In- 
vited North Korean Invasion.” There is 
hardly any necessity for comment on 
this article as Mr. Acheson on several 
occasions made public statements to the 
effect that South Korea was not within 
our defense perimeter. An example is 
Acheson’s speech on January 12, 1950, 
before the National Press Club in Wash- 


- ington, at which time he said: 


Our defense perimeter runs along the 
Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus. 


This policy statement by Acheson ob- 
viously ruled out any defense of Korea 
or Formosa—both lying above that 
perimeter. The correctness of that can- 
not very well be questioned. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New DEAL INVITED NORTH KOREAN INVASION 

The New Deal denied the strategic value 
of Korea and Formosa in January 1950, giv- 
ing notice to the Communists that this 
administration did not consider those areas 
within our line of defense. The notice gave 
the Communists a green light“ to invasion, 
and ignored a Republican demand to pro- 
tect the integrity of Formosa. 


Mr. McCARTHY. The next is some 
filler entitled “Lincoln’s Warning.” It 
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is a direct quotation from Abraham Lin- 
coln, and I do not believe that would be 
one of the things which the committee 
would consider scurrilous. The quota- 
tion is as follows: 

If this Nation is ever destroyed it will be 
not from without, but from within. 


The last page consists of nine pictures, 
with descriptive captions under each of 
them. The first is a picture of Owen 
Lattimore. Underneath it is pointed out 
that he admitted that he used the Soviet 
diplomatic pouch to send correspondence 
to Moscow, and that he was named as a 
Communist by Louis Budenz. If anyone 
questions this, he need merely look at 
the Tydings committee hearings. Per- 
haps it should be noted that since then 
the witnesses whom Tydings refused to 
call last year are now being called. One 
of them, as the Senate knows, was 
Alexander Barmin, a general in Russian 
Military Intelligence for 14 years. We 
begged Tydings to call him last year. He 
refused. This year the McCarran com- 
mittee called him, and Barmin testified 
that Owen Lattimore was one of their 
men, one of Russia's Intelligence men. 

Likewise, some of the letters which 
have been picked up on the Lee farm in 
Massachusetts, which Tydings could 
have had last year if the committee 
had wanted them, shed a bit of light on 
Lattimore. There is one, for example, in 
which he says that the best solution in 
Korea is to turn it over to Communist 
Russia. In another he says, although 
I cannot quote him verbatim, in effect, 
that the Institute of Pacific Relations 
should follow the Communist Party line 
in China, but should not use their slo- 
gans. He advises following Russia’s 
international policy in that letter also. 

The next is a picture of Jessup. The 
Recorp is rather complete, from evidence 
presented on the floor of the Senate by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin, and 
evidence presented to the committee. 
While the descriptive language beneath 
the picture merely indicates that he 
headed a publication heavily supported 
by Communist money, and that he was 
affiliated with five Communist fronts, 
his actual record as proved is much 
worse. For example, while he was the 
head of the I. P. R. publication it spear- 
headed the Communist propaganda line 
on China. Also, in 1946 Jessup peti- 
tioned that we cease manufacturing 
atomic bombs, and that our atomic bomb 
material as produced be dumped in the 
ocean, 

Mr. Jessup also wrote the press release 
for the self-proclaimed Communist, 
Frederick Field, a press release describ- 
ing a Communist organization which 
Field in the same complimentary terms, 
almost word for word, as it was described 
in the Communist Daily Worker. Again, 
if that is claimed to be scurrilous—and 
I say that it would be if it were not 
true—it is all true, and the photostats 
which have been presented prove every 
word of it. 

The next is a picture of John Service, 
It is unnecessary to comment on this ma- 
terial, in that the truthfulness of this, 
as well as the material under Haldore 
Hanson’s picture and that of Gustavo 
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Duran and the United States Marines is 
questioned by no one. 

The statement under William Reming- 
ton’s picture that the Tydings’ commit- 
tee ordered him kept on the Commerce 
Department’s payroll is incorrect. It 
was the President’s loyalty board, 
headed by Seth Richardson, law part- 
ner of Tydings’ father-in-law, Joseph 
Davies, of Mission-to-Moscow fame, 
which ordered Remington reinstated 
after he had been discharged, when it 
was shown by sworn testimony that he 
bees a part of Elizabeth Bentley’s spy 
ring, 

Senator Tydings, in his statement be- 
fore the committee, claimed that be- 
cause Mr. Remington was not on the 
State Department payroll he had no rea- 
son for accepting evidence and investi- 
gating the Remington case. He said, 
“That is why we refused the evidence on 
Remington.” This is untrue. Let me 
read from the last paragraph of the res- 
olution adopted unanimously by the Sen- 
ate and reproduced on page 1 of part 1 
of the Tydings’ committee hearings: 

In the conduct of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee is directed to secure 
by subpena and examine the complete loy- 
alty and employment file and records of all 
the Government employees in the Depart- 
ment of State, and such other agencies 
against whom charges have been heard. 


Incidentally, while Remington was on 
the Commerce Department payroll, he 
was working closely with the State De- 
partment. The language of the reso- 
lution is: 

All the Government employees in the De- 
partment of State, and such other agencies 
against whom charges have been heard. 


I suggest that if Mr. Tydings had taken 
the time to read the resolution which 
created his own committee, he would not 
have made the blunder of screaming 
that he was libeled because he “had no 
right to investigate Remington.” 

Remington, of course, has since been 
convicted—since his clearance by Tyd- 
ings. While this article was in error in 
saying thatit was the Tydings committee 
rather than Seth Richardson’s board 
which ordered Remington reinstated, 
Tydings cannot deny the fact that Rem- 
ington was named by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin offered the committee 
evidence, and that the committee refused 
to do anything whatsoever about the 
Remington case. It is therefore clear 
that while Tydings did not “order” Rem- 
ington kept on the payroll, his actions in 
refusing to expose this Communist had 
the result of keeping Remington on. 
Had the grand jury in New York taken 
the attitude which Tydings did, this man 
Remington would still be holding a top 
job in the Commerce Department, and 
working closely with his pals, the Ache- 
son-Jessup crowd, in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Next we come to the composite pic- 
ture of Tydings and Browder, which I 
have discussed in great detail already. 

One very valid criticism of the tabloid 
which might well be made is that, while 
everything in it, with the one minor ex- 
ception relating to Remington, was ab- 
solutely true, and while it told part of a 
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story which badly needed telling, it did 
fail to give a completely adequate pic- 
ture of the vicious dishonesty of “Oper~ 
ation Whitewash.” That is the only crit- 
icism I would have of the tabloid; and 
perhaps if those who compiled it had 
had more time, they could have given 
the complete picture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
connection with the comments with re- 
spect to the tabloid, an editorial entitled 
“Untrue to Himself,’ published in the 
oo Daily News of November 9, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
a< follows: 

UNTRUE TO HIMSELF 

The Free State of Maryland admires men 
of courage and independence. For nearly 30 
years, Senator Millard Tydings showed him- 
self a man of that measure and was un- 
beatable at the polls. 

He stood up to organized pressure groups 
of all sorts. The unorganized majority of 
Plain middle-class folks recognized he was 
fighting their fight for them and rallied to 
his support. 

Early this year Mr, Tydings stepped out of 
character, For some reason still unexplained 
he stopped representing the patriotic inde- 
pendent voters who had elected and re- 
elected him, 

He took on the assignment of chairman 
of a committee to investigate subversive ac- 
tivities in the State Department and other 
Government agencies. But he appeared to 
consider it his function to prevent a real 
investigation. 

Scripps-Howard newspapers happen to 
know more than a little about this bizarre 
performance, since the most meaty evidence 
of what was to have been investigated re- 
volved around the celebrated Amerasia case, 
Since 1945, it had been a pet project of ours 
to find out how come, at a time Americans 
were being killed in the war with Japan, 
top-secret military documents had been 
stolen and those implicated had escaped with 
little or no punishment. Plenty of leads, 
evidence, and suggestions of witnesses to call 
were provided to the Tydings committee. 

But the committee didn’t follow the leads, 
didn’t examine the real evidence, didn't 
summon the important witnesses. The com- 
mittee went behind closed doors, harassed 
witnesses trying to get to the bottom of the 
Amerasia case, comforted witnesses trying to 
alibi, and ended up by issuing what could 
not be otherwise regarded than another 
whitewash. 

On Tuesday, Maryland’s independent vot- 
ers by the thousands marched to the polls 
to vote their disappointment. 

We are not happy to chronicle this decline 
and fall of a man who-was once a veritable 
Cyrano de Bergerac of politics. But in all 
honesty we think he got what was coming to 
him. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Now we come to the 
investigator Fried. It is more than pass- 
ing strange that the conscience of the 
committee was not at all bothered by the 
fact that Fried, a good friend of Tydings, 
who worked against and was bitterly 
antagonistic to BUTLER and his cam- 
paign headquarters, was hired by the 
subcommittee upon the sole recommen- 
dation of Millard Tydings. It is in- 
teresting to note that overnight, Fried, 
who previously had been working in a 
garage, became such a competent in- 
vestigator upon the recommendation of 
Tydings that he commanded a very 
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high-salaried job with the subcommit- 
tee. Some blind spots, indeed, did the 


-subcommittee have. 


* 


It may also be noted that when Fried 
contacted the witness Robert E. Lee, he 
was asked whether the committee was 
interésted in getting information on 
Tydings’ campaign. Fried told the wit- 
ness Lee that the subcommittee had no 
interest whatsoever in obtaining infor- 
mation on Tydings’ campaign, 

THE C. E. TUTTLE LOAN 


In his testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, Tyd- 
ings had the following to say concerning 
one of the financial angles of the Butler 
campaign: 

Likewise, there has been widely published 
in the press the fact that an individual, who 
is shown already to have contributed $3,000 
to the Butler campaign, assumed obligations 
in excess of $8,000, in addition, after the cam- 
paign was over, notwithstanding that Fed- 
eral law prevents any person from contrib- 
uting more than $5,000 for such purposes. 


This reference was obviously to a con- 
tribution of $3,000 made to the Butler 
campaign by one C. E. Tuttle. 

Apparently determined to make the 
most sensational charges, regardless of 
the facts, Tydings described the Tuttle 
transaction as a sample “of the moral 
squalor which spreads through the finan- 
cial side of the Butler campaign.” 

Showing the most unmistakable evi- 
dence of bias or oversight the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections stated 
in its report that the Tuttle transaction 
should be transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for such action as it 
deems appropriate. 

The evidence received by the subcom- 
mittee shows clearly that Mr. C. E. Tuttle 
made a contribution of $3,000 to the But- 
ler campaign, and subsequently, 1 week 
after the general election, made a loan of 
$8,300 to the Butler headquarters in an 
effort, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MonronEy] put it, “to fund the out- 
side obligations that were owed to the 
trades people to clean it up and get it in 
one bunch so that you could then go 
about retiring the indebtedness which 
had been funded by these two loans.” 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Mon- 
RONEY] made the added observation: 

It did not represent new money in the 
campaign but merely a centralization of the 
money. 


To both of these factual statements, 
Cornelius P. Mundy, treasurer of the 
Butler campaign, replied: 

That is true. 


None of the testimony received by the 
subcommittee bears out its suggestion or 
Tydings’ accusation that Mr. C. E. Tuttle 
“contributed a total of $7,300 to the gen- 
eral election campaign of JOHN MARSHALL 
Borter.” According to uncontradicted 
testimony, Treasurer Mundy paid back 
half of the Tuttle loan on March 14, 1951, 
There was no testimony nor any indica- 
tion that both parties to the transaction 
did not expect that the loan would be 
paid in full. 

It is clear from the uncontradicted tes- 
timony that the Tuttle loan was a loan 
in good faith and that no violation of 
Federal law and no moral squalor was in- 
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volved in the transaction. I prefer to be- 
lieve and actually do that the subcom- 
mittee’s distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts, which its own record 
discloses in regard to this transaction, 
was the result of oversight rather than 
deliberate. I realize that such things 
can happen when a staff is working on 
the preparation of a report. 

DONALD A. SURINE 


The report of the subcommittee at- 
tacks the testimony of Donald A. Surine. 

The report states that “the testimony 
of Surine before this subcommittee con- 
tains an apparent willful and knowing 
misstatement of a material fact relating 
to the circumstances of the termination 
of his services with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation prior to his employment 
by Senator MCCARTHY.” 

The subcommittee adduced no proof 
whatever which contradicts Surine’s 
testimony that he had voluntarily sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on February 7, 
1950. Furthermore, the subcommittee 
offered no evidence to show that the 
question of why and how Surine resigned 
or was separated from the Bureau could 
in any conceivable manner be material 
to the investigation of the Maryland 
election. In fact, the acting chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] categori- 
cally denied the materiality of the ques- 
tion of Surine’s testimony concerning 
his resignation. 

In his second appearance before the 
subcommittee, Tydings said: 

I am asking you to look at the case and 
ask Mr. Surine why he is no longer a member 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
whether or not his testimony that he re- 
signed voluntarily and all that is accurate, 
by getting the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion themselves to come up here and do it. 


In reply to this statement of Tydings, 
the Senator from Oklahoma said: 

I am sorry, Senator, but we are trying to 
confine ourselves to the issues in the Mary- 
land election case. The use of this-hearing 
to bring in extraneous matters not con- 
nected with the facts material to the Mary- 
land case is not what we intend to do. I 
believe the committee is rather unanimous 
in that opinion. 


To even the casual observer it seems 
more than passing strange that the sub- 
committee on the one hand registers a 
completely blind and deaf spot insofar as 
the usual testimony and activities of 
Fedder were concerned, and on the other 
hand recommends that the Justice De- 
partment take action against a pains- 
takingly honest and truthful young man 
who, it was shown, was cited by J. Edgar 
Hoover for 10 years of outstanding serv- 
ice with the FBI. Unusual though 
the logic of it is, the committee evidently 
took this action because Surine did not 
volunteer to the committee the imma- 
terial story of why he submitted his res- 
ignation to the FBI, the subcommittee 
never having asked him for the infor- 
mation at the time. When the subcom- 
mittee called him back and asked him 
why he had resigned, even though the 
chairman had previously stated to 
Tydings that this was completely imma- 
terial and had no bearing on the Mary- 
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land campaign, Surine then went into 
the subject with the subcommittee. 
THE CASE OF WILLIAM FEDDER 


William Fedder, operator of a small 
printing, mailing, and distributing con- 
cern in Baltimore, was the main prop of 
Millard Tydings’ wild charges before the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

Fedder’s own testimony before the 
subcommittee leaves no room for doubt 
on the question of whether he is honest 
or dishonest, a truthful man or a per- 
jurer. 

Some time after election day—Novem- 
ber 7, 1950—Tydings, Fedder, and Fried 
got together in the former’s office. Tyd- 
ings emerged from this meeting with 
accusations about a “Chicago gangland 
midnight ride.” Fedder came out with 
a story of threats and intimidation which 
was completely shattered by his own ad- 
missions on the witness stand. As for 
Fried, the upshot of the meeting was 
that he got a job as investigator with the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

Fedder purportedly worked for the 
Butler headquarters during the election 
campaign—at least, he received substan- 
tial payments for services which he 
promised to perform. The record of 
testimony taken by the subcommittee 
established beyond dispute the fact that 
Fedder attempted wholesale swindling of 
the Butler campaign headquarters. 
While professing to work for the candi- 
dacy of Senator BuTLER and while receiv- 
ing remuneration for pretending to do 
so, Fedder was actually working in the 
interests of Millard Tydings. For exam- 
ple, his testimony and the testimony of 
Christopher shows the secret, unauthor- 
ized destruction of hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of campaign material 
which he was paid to distribute. The 
question naturally arises: At what dates, 
under what circumstances, and for what 
considerations, did Tydings or his agents 
make their first contacts with Fedder? 

Ex-Senator Tydings in his first ap- 
pearance before the subcommittee indi- 
cated the importance to him and his 
charges of the testimony of William H. 
Fedder. William Fedder followed the 
appearance of Tydings, and from his 
testimony became one of the principal 
witnesses suggested by Tydings. Fedder 
in substance testified that he performed 
approximately $18,000 worth of services 
for the Butler campaign headquarters. 
Fedder outlined in detail the services, 
among them being the distribution of the 
tabloid, From the Record. Fedder 
further testified he had undertaken the 
addressing and stamping of Butler cam- 
paign postcards. In connection with 
this latter project, Fedder charged that 
his wife was threatened by telephone by 
one Ewell Moore, a part-time employee 
of Senator McCartuy, and George Nilles, 
a volunteer campaign worker. He 
further charged that Moore, Nilles, and 
Donald A. Surine had “taken him for a 
ride” and “threatened him” between the 
hours of 1 a. m. and 6 a. m. November 
6, 1950. 

In view of the extensiveness and obvi- 
ous implications of the testimony of Wil- 
liam Fedder in relation to the charges 
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made by ex-Senator Millard Tdyings, 
the testimony of William Fedder is being 
dealt with at some length both as to its 
credibility and its relevancy to the orig- 
inal charges made by Tydings. His 
testimony taken under oath before the 
subcommittee is replete with contradic- 
tions, conflicts, and discrepancies. 

Under oath, William Fedder testified 
to the authenticity of an invoice which 
he had sent to the John Marshall But- 
ler headquarters, billing them for dis- 
tributing 169,000 copies of the tabloid 
and mailing 134,206 copies. This, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Fedder and 
the invoice which he placed in the record, 
made a total of 303,206 tabloids, for 
which he received payment. 

In this connection, the following testi- 
mony appears in the transcript of the 
subcommittee hearings. 

I remind the Senate that Fedder re- 
ceived a total of 500,000 tabloids. He 
received pay and postage for distributing 
303,000 copies, and the testimony of 
Fedder and the other man, who de- 
stroyed them, showed that they de- 
stroyed 400,000, showing that the Butler 
campaign headquarters was swindled and 
cheated for the postage and distribution 
charges in connection with the distri- 
bution of 203,000 copies. I ask Senators 
to read the testimony on that point. 

In this connection, Mr. President, the 
following testimony appears in the tran- 
script of the subcommittee hearings: 

Mr. McDrermorr. Did you have any octa- 
sion to deal with a man by the name of 
William Christopher? 

Mr. FepperR, Yes, on one occasion, and I 
have an item that I want to enter in evi- 
dence, that I want to back up my statement, 
On Saturday, November 4, before election— 
that was at the time that I said I had gone 
to the Butler headquarters, and I turned in 
my post office receipts, and Mr. Christopher 
was there. He was operating a sound truck 
for them, and Mrs. Van Dyke asked me to 
give Mr. Christopher 10,000 of the circulars, 
Why, Senator, and 10,000 of the circulars, 
The Family Story of BUTLER, and I gave Mr. 
Christopher my card and told him to meet 
me in my shop in 10 minutes, and I will 
be there and give it to him. 

Now, these 20,000 pieces if sold for junk 
would sell for between two and a half and 
three dollars. That was my only dealing 
with Mr. Christopher, and I made him sign 
a receipt for what he got. He got none of 
the tabloids, From the Record. He got 10,000 
Why, Senator, and 10,000 Family Story of 
BUTLER, and I offer that. 


Later: 

Mr. McDermott. What did you do with the 
tabloids that were left over, and to which 
you referred in your conversation with Mrs, 
Van Dyke? 

Mr. Fepper. To the best of my recollection 
they were sent in my own trucks either to 
the dump or to the incinerator, and dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. McDermott. Now, in addition to the 
20,000 pieces of campaign literature, the re- 
ceipt of which you have presented to us, and 
which indicates you turned over to Chris- 
topher, do you know whether he got hold of 
any additional copies of that tabloid at your 
plant? 

Mr. Fron. He was never at my plant since 
that time or before that time. That was 
the only time he was in the plant, and I 
had not seen him since that day, although 
I saw him here Tuesday when I was in this 
room. 
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Mr. McDrErMotr. Could he have been there 


without your knowledge? 
Mr. FEDDER. No, I checked around. 


Later: 

Senator SMITH. And that left approxi- 
mately 200,000. What became of those? 

Mr. Fepper. They were sent to the dump 
or incinerator. 

Senator SMITH. All of those? 

Mr. FEDDER. We gave none of them to Mr. 
Christopher except this time of the 20,000. 


In testimony taken under oath from 
William J. Christopher, who was friendly 
to Fedder, it is important to note that 
his testimony flatly contradicts that of 
William Fedder, on the question of 
whether Fedder distributed 303,000 copies 
of the tabloid which he was paid, to 
distribute. The testimony of Mr. Chris- 
topher, bearing on the destruction of 
the tabloids is as follows—and let me 
point out that Fedder said under oath 
he never gave any tabloids to Christo- 
pher: 

Mr. Mobrnmorr. Do you remember when 
that was? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Indeed I could not tell 
you. It was only a couple of weeks—just 
a few days before the campaign closed. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Do you know how many 
copies you picked up at Mr. Fedder's plant? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. No, sir, I got as many 
as I could get in the truck, and there was 
lots more there to pick up. 


Later: 

Mr. McDermott. Do you know how many 
you picked up at the Lord Baltimore Hotel? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Judging from the first 
load, around about 200,000 copies, 

Mr. McDermorr. You mean 200,000 each 
trip? 

Mr, CHRISTOPHER. No, sir, 100,000 to a load. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. 100,000 to a load? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I should imagine about 
100,000 to a load. 

Mr. Becker. You don’t know anything 
about that material at all, sir? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. No, sir, I don’t know 
anything about that matertal at all, sir. 

Mr. BECKER. So that what you are telling 
us is separate and distinct from any material 
Mr. Fedder had after the election, is that 
true? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Absolutely, sir. 


Later: 

Mr. BECKER, Did you take any copies of 
the tabloid, that were in Fedder’s plant 
after the election, out to the city dump? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER, No, sir. 

Christopher thereafter testified that he 
did not distribute any of the above 200,000 
copies of the tabloid but destroyed “all copies 
of the tabloid I could get my hands on.” 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I have for- 
gotten the exact testimony, for it was 
taken some time ago. However, I won- 
der whether the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will continue to read Mr. Chris- 
topher’s testimony in regard to what he 
had to say about the tabloids and what 
he did with them and what he did in 
regard to JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, and all 
the rest of his testimony. I do not think 
it is quite fair to the Members of the 
Senate or to the Senate itself to read 
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only parts of the testimony and to place 
only parts of the testimony in the REC- 
orD, without reading all cf the testimony. 
I simply wish to be fair to all concerned. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. If when I corclude my remarks 
the Senator from New Jersey thinks 
there is any more testimony bearing on 
this point which would clear up the point 
further, I shall be glad to have the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey read it into the 
piri or I shall be glad to do so my- 
self. 

This testimony will show that either 
Mr. Christopher or Mr. Fedder was 
guilty of perjury. The Senator from 
New Jersey will note that Mr. Fedder 
testified that he gave to Mr. Christopher 
no copies of the tabloid From the 
Record, but that Mr. Christopher tes- 
tified that he got at least 200,000 copies 
and that he destroyed them. 

When Mr. Christopher testified on the 
stand, he testified that he got some at 
the plant and got 200,000 at the hotel. 
Therefore, by means of that testimony, 
Fedder is indicted for perjury unless 
Christopher is wrong; and there is no 
indication that Christopher had any 
reason to lie. All the indications are 
that Christopher was telling the truth, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. 1 yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from Wisconsin does not have to go to 
any lengthy effort to convince me of the 
unreliability of Mr. Fedder’s testimony. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sure I would 
not have to convince the Senator that 
Fedder perjured himself on the stand. 
The point I make here is that there is 
no answer to this point except that 
Fedder perjured himself and also 
cheated the Butler campaign headquar- 
ters. 

The point I am bringing out is that 
the subcommittee seems to have had a 
completely blind spot, for although the 
subcommittee said that the case of a 
young man who failed to make volun- 
tary statement about an immaterial fact 
should be referred to the Department of 
Justice, yet a man who is a known per- 
jurer and swindler does not even get a 
tap on the wrist from the subcommittee. 
I am sure the Senator will agree that 
that is a very unusual position for the 
subcommittee to take. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

I do not wish to participate in the de- 
bate on this matter, except to say that I 
am sure the Senator from New Jersey 
does not wish to have the Recorp leave 
the impression that Mr. Fedder has said 
anything bad about me or that Mr. 
Christopher has said anything bad about 
me. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No, indeed. I 
simply want the Senate to hear the testi- 
mony. ` 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes. I 
want the Senate to hear what the testi- 
mony was, too. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Both Mr. Fed- 
der and Mr. Christopher paid the Sena- 
tor from Maryland the highest possible 
compliments. : 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes. I 
did not want the Recor to indicate that 
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in their testimony they were impugning 
me at all. I do not think there is any- 
thing of that sort in the committee hear- 
ings, and I do not want any such indi- 
cation to appear in this RECORD. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No; I want the 
Recorp to show clearly and convincing- 
ly that both of those men had a very high 
regard for the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I am 
sure they have; so I do not think it nec- 
essary to deviate from my text to point 
out the fine things they said about the 
Senator from Maryland. However, the 
fact that Mr. Fedder had a high regard 
for the Senator from Maryland does not 
relieve Mr. Fedder of responsibility for 
what he said at the hearings. 

Incidentally, as I have already point- 
ed out, Mr. Christopher testified that he 
did not distribute any of the 200,000 
copies he got, but that he destroyed all 
copies of the tabloid he could get his 
hands on. 7 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. At this moment 
I cannot quote verbatim the testimony of 
Mr. Christopher, but his testimony was 
that he destroyed that literature because 
he thought, as he put it, that it was 
harmful to the candidacy of JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
do not care why he destroyed it; the 
point is that 400,000 copies, according to 
the uncontradicted testimony, were de- 
stroyed; but Fedder charged for dis- 
tributing 303,000 copies. In addition, he 
said he never gave a single copy to Mr. 
Christopher and that Mr. Christopher 
could not have gotten any. 

Mr. McDermott asked: 

Could he have been there without your 
knowledge? 


Mr. Fedder replied: 
No; I checked around. 


So we have a clear-cut case of per- 
jury, but for some reason or other the 
subcommittee completely overlooked it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on the basis 
of the testimony of Fedder and Chris- 
topher, 400,000 copies of the tabloid were 
destroyed, out of a total of 500,000 which 
meant Fedder was guilty of the crime 
of obtaining money under false pre- 
tense when he charged for distributing 
303,000 copies. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New. Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Again, in order 
that the Recorp may be abundantly 
clear, and that no undue harm or unjust 
criticism may come to anyone, I think 
the record should show that the whole 
record of this investigation, including all 
the testimony, was formally referred to 
appropriate authorities for such further 
action as they might care to take. That 
did not mean a part of the record, it 
did not mean merely the report; it 
meant all the testimony, from which any 
capable agency of the Government could 
judge the facts. I think the appropriate 
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agencies of the Government are quite 
competent to go over the testimony for 
the purpose of finding whether any fur- 
ther action should be taken. The com- 
mittee certainly was not a judicial body 
in any sense of the word, nor an inves- 
tigative body, performing the judicial 
function of Government. It was purely 
an investigative body charged with the 
duty of submitting a report to the Sen- 
ate for appropriate action. The whole 
record is available to any enforcement 
agency of the Government. I merely 
wanted the record to show that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not presume 
to cross-examine the Senator, but am 
I correct in stating that at no place in 
its report did the subcommittee suggest 
that the Fedder testimony or Fedder’s 
activities be referred either to the dis- 
trict attorney in Baltimore or to the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I do not recall 
that the subcommittee made any rec- 
ommendation along that line; but if we 
did not, as the Senator suggested, it was 
more of an oversight than anything else, 
because, speaking as one member of the 
subcommittee, I say here today that 
there were many things which could 
have gone into the report with my agree- 
ment had they all been discussed. I 
should like the Recorp to show that early 
in the spring, or in the late spring, we 
lost our counsel; we had no staff at all, 
and the major part of the work was 
done, as has been said so ably by the 
minority leader on the floor today, by 
the members of the committee in their 
own offices, I may say single-handedly, 
without any help at all from members 
of the staff or the main Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. President, this was a difficult re- 
port to write, and it developed the views 
of four different Senators. Had I been 
writing the report single-handedly, this 
would not have been the report, accord- 
ing to my evaluation of words and 
phrases; but this was an effort at a non- 
partisan approach to a difficult problem. 
We were not in any way investigating 
for the purpose of harming anyone. It 
has been said here today that this was 
not an election contest. We recognized 
that from the beginning. The basic 
question which was involved in this 
whole investigation was, Has JOHN MAR- 
SHALL BuTLER committed any wrongful 
act, or conducted himself in such a man- 
ner that he would not be qualified to 
serve as a Senator of the United States? 

Mr. President, the subcommittee 
found very clearly that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland had not in any 
manner conducted himself so that he 
would disqualify himself for membership 
in this great body. In my view many of 
the things which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has brought to light 
here today have no direct bearing on 
that basic question, on the fitness of a 
Member of the United States Senate to 
continue to sit in the Senate. 

I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to 
pardon me for imposing on his time; my 
observations have been lengthy,—in- 
deed I am not even asking a question. 
But I am very proud to have been a mem- 
ber of a committee which has been able 
to do justice to an honest and fearless 
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and courageous citizen, who was elected 
by the people of Maryland after an in- 
tensive and exhaustive campaign; and 
I commend the people of Maryland to- 
day for the judgment which they dis- 
played in that campaign. 

So I say we get right back to the basic 
question involved, Was this fine gentle- 
man guilty of any wrong which would 
disqualify him for membership in the 
Senate? We determined he was not; 
and I am glad that the Senate of the 
United States here today in effect rati- 
fies and confirms everything the com- 
mittee did in respect to JoHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The Senator states what the issue 
was, and if the subcommittee had con- 
fined itself to that issue, I would have 
found it unnecessary to submit my 
minority views. I am merely going into 
the various items covered by the majority 
report, as the Senator will notice. I 
should like to make that clear, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Earlier I commented on what I thought 
was the unwise decision on the part of 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Maine to sit in this case. 
Let it be made clear that I am sure they 
both felt that they could honestly and 
fairly pass upon the issues. I am sure 
of that. I am sure they were both 
trying to perform their duties fairly 
and honestly; there can be no question 
about that. But the unfortunate thing 
about it is that, in the eyes of the public 
as a whole, both the Senator from Maine 
and the Senator from New Jersey had 
previously committed themselves on 
the one big issue in Maryland, that is, 
whether it was unfair to accuse Tydings 
of a whitewash. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON rose. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me finish, first. 
Again I say I do not question the hon- 
esty or sincerity of these Senators in 
what they did. Many extremely fine 
and intelligent people have disagreed 
with me regarding my fight against 
Communists in Government and my at- 
tacks on Tydings who was doing what 
I thought a shameful job of whitewash- 
ing. The report closely parallels the 
Declaration of Conscience, in which the 
same issue was involved. As I say, I 
am not at all criticizing the Senators’ 
honesty or sincerity. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
that. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think it is an un- 
fortunate situation in which the Sena- 
tor is put. I believe a Senator should 
disqualify himself, as I say, not because 
he himself feels he is going to be dis- 
honest or unfair, but when he has pre- 
viously committed himself on the issues. 
It would then be well, I think, if he did 
not participate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
I should like to say that the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey never committed 
himself on the issues in this investiga- 
tion, or upon any phase of those issues. 
The declaration of conscience which 
was issued almost a year ago by four 
Senators—there were four, and perhaps 
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more—was completely independent of 
this investigation and had no relation- 
ship to it. As I read the declaration of 
conscience again, today, as I have just 
done, I see nothing in it which relates 
in any part or parcel to the efforts of 
this committee and this investigation. 
In participating in the declaration of 
conscience I was criticizing the over- 
all conduct of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I may interrupt 
the Senator from New Jersey, do I cor- 
rectly understand that his interpretation 
of the declaration of conscience today is 
that it was not directed at my charge 
that there were Communists in the Gov- 
ernment, or to charges of the Tydings 
whitewash? If it was not, then my 
argument on the point that he should 
have disqualified himself is nut well 
taken. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I hasten to point out that the declara- 
tion of conscience was not directed, so 
far as the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey was concerned, in any way to the 
issue to which the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin relates. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then I may say 
that the argument that the Senator 
should not have sat upon the committee 
is not well taken. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator for that admission, because I 
want to assure the Senate of the United 
States that the junior Senator from 
New Jersey will never sit in any contest 
in which he has a special interest. I 
want to correct the Record in one other 
respect, if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator, 
in covering this point about an hour ago, 
or perhaps a little more, said that, of 
course, the two minority members of the 
committee had had no legal or judicial 
experience. I want to make the frank 
admission that I have had some legal 
and judicial experience. Maybe my serv- 
ice in the Senate has not so indicated, 
but I want to assure the Senator that 
there has been some experience afforded 
me in both fields. I would not hide under 
any cloak. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I was not aware of 
that fact, and I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. Having the Senator’s assurance 
that was not intended by him to be di- 
rected at me the declaration of con- 
science then my argument that he 
should have disqualified himself would 
not apply. Unfortunately, most of the 
newspapers and editorial writers 
throughout the country did not so under- 
stand the Senator’s position. They felt 
it was a direct attack upon what the 
Senator thought was unfair tactics upon 
the part of McCarruy in criticizing Mr. 
Tydings and the State Department. But, 
having the Senator’s assurance in that 
connection, I shall certainly take his 
word for it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Ishould like to 
reassure the Senator that the declara- 
tion of conscience, so far as the junior 
Senator from New Jersey was concerned, 
had no more bearing on the Tydings re- 
port than did the rule-of-relevancy 
resolution. I hope some day we shall 
get to that. 
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Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, per- 
haps the State’s attorney who so dili- 
gently prosecuted the Butler campaign 
manager could find time to give the 
Fedder case some attention. 

The sworn testimony of Fedder's at- 
tempt to steal stamps and charge for 
writing 50,000 postcards, when he finally 
admitted having written only 11,000, 
throws additional light on the morals 
and integrity of this man upon whom 
Tydings based his case against the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BUTLER]. 

Tydings charged that Fedder had been 
taken on-a Chicago gangland midnight 
ride by Donald A. Surine, Ewell Moore, 
both of whom worked for Senator JOSEPH 
R. McCartHy, and George Nilles. Ac- 
cording to the testimeny of Surine, 
Moore, and Nilles, they rode around the 
city of Baltimore with Fedder between 
the hours of 2:30 and 6:30 a. m. on Mon- 
day morning, November 6, 1950, for the 
sole purpose of picking up postcards and 
postage stamps all under the the direc- 
tion of Fedder. It should be under- 
stood that Fedder, in his line of business, 
farmed out the work of addressing and 
affixing postage stemps to postcards and 
that the komes in which this work was 
done were numerous and widely scat- 
tered throughout the city. 

Without giving any reason therefor, 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections finds the testimony of Surine, 
Moore, and Nilles unconvincing on 
this point. While it was suggested to 
the subcommittee that they call upon 
the various people writing cards who saw 
the four men together, in Baltimore be- 
tween 2:30 and 6 a. m., on November 6, 
the committee did not call upon any of 
these persons to appear before them for 
questioning. 

In fact, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], acting chairman of 
the subcommittee, apparently finding 
the story of violence, threats, and in- 
timidation on this ride somewhat fan- 
tastic, questioned Fedder as follows: 

Senator Monroney. That you were under 
examination, you felt, most of the whole 
ride? 

Mr. Fepper. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. There had been no 
physical violence? i 

Mr. FEDDER. No physical violence. 

Senator Monroney. But you were subject 
to severe cross-examination, to say the least; 
is that it? 

Mr. Fepper. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Part of that time were 
you, as they have since used the language, 
were you accused of trying to cheat and de- 
fraud and rob the Butler campaign? 

Mr. Fepper. That is the type of language 
they used. 

Senator MONRONEY. Do you recall any 
other language that they used in the course 
of the ride? 

Mr. FEDDER. I don’t recall any. 

Senator Monroney. Was there any threat 
of prosecution? 

Mr. Fepper. No; I never heard anything 
like that at all. 

Senator Monnoney. Were there any threats 
of exposure that some of these things you 
2 yon had done, they claimed you hadn’t 

one 

Mr. Fepper. No; I was not worried about 
anything like that. 

Senator Monroney. I just wondered if, 
during that cross-examination, if they had 
accused you or anything like that. 
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Mr. FEDDER. I know of no threats or ac- 
cusations or promises, or anything about 
that, and I was not worried about that. 


Thus, the kidnap victim repudiated 
his original charge of kidnaping and 
Tydings’ screaming description of a 
Chicago gangland ride, which story first 
reached the public after a conference in 
Tydings’ office of Tydings, Fedder, and 
Fried, which was then exposed by Drew 
Pearson as an example of dishonest Chi- 
cago gangland tactics in the Maryland 
campaign. The subcommittee, however, 
is still unconvinced that there was no 
kidnaping. 

Mr. President, I took part in a great 
number of campaigns in the fall of 1950, 
and intend to take part in campaigns 
again, so long as I am able to do so. I 
may say that Iam unaware of a candi- 
date anywhere in this Nation who con- 
ducted a more honest, straightforward 
and intelligent campaign than did the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. 
In fact, even though the subcommittee 
has examined every detail of the cam- 
paign, it has been unable to find a single 
time or place where the Senator from 
Maryland ever said or did anything 
which was untrue or which was not in 
keeping with the highest traditions of 
Americanism. 

On page 23 the subcommittee stated: 

This subcommittee extended an invitation 
to Senator McCartuy to appear before it and 
renewed that invitation subsequent to the 
testimony of Mrs. Miller. Senator Mc- 
CARTHY did not appear before the subcom- 
mittee in response to that invitation or 
otherwise, nor did he avail the subcommittee 
of any testimony relative to this phase of 
the subcommittee’s investigation. 


In view of that statement on the part 
of the committee, I wish to read into the 
Rxconp, Mr. President, the correspond- 
ence which I had with the subcommittee. 

The first letter which I wish to read 
is as follows: 

MarcH 12, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. Monroney, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mike: I received letter from you this 
morning in which you extend to me an op- 
portunity to appear at your hearings on 
the Tydings election. 

I am not seeking an opportunity to ap- 
pear, but will be glad to do so if you or any 
of the members of the committee or counsel 
have any questions which you care to ask 
me. Incidentally, I don’t expect to be avail- 
able on Thursday afternoon, Friday or Sat- 
urday of this week; other than that I shall 
be available at almost any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE MCCARTHY. 


The next letter is as follows:- 


APRIL 6, 1951. 
Senator A. S. MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
: Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: This is to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of March 
30, in which you state that the subcommittee 
understands I do not wish an opportunity 
to appear in connection with the Maryland 
hearings. 

I have not read any of the testimony taken 
before the committee except those portions 
reported in the newspaper, nor have I ate 
tended the hearings except for about 1 hour. 
For that reason, I am not too thoroughly 
acquainted with the testimony given. If 
the committee feels there was any credible 
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evidence that adversely reflects upon my staff 
or any credible evidence to indicate that any- 
thing improper was done by either me or my 
staff in the Maryland election, then I natu- 
rally would want to be called by your commit- 
tee so as to go into such matters in detail. 

There is, of course, no secret about the fact 
that I was extremely interested in defeat- 
ing Senator Tydings, who was in my opinion 
the symbol of the whitewash and cover-up of 
people dangerous to this country. I feel that 
it was a great victory for the people of Mary- 
land and for the people of this Nation when 
Tydings went down in a well-deserved de- 
feat. Unfortunately, the entire picture of 
Tydings’ mishandling of the investigation of 
Communists and fellow travelers in Govern- 
ment was not brought to the attention of all 
of the people of Maryland, or his defeat 
would have been by a much greater margin. 

I think the Nation owes a vote of thanks 
to the people of Maryland and to all who took 
part in exposing Tydings’ activities. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOE McCartTHy. 


I read those letters to show that I was 
available to the committee at any and all 
times and so notified the committee. 

Mr. President, the report very vigor- 
ously pillories Jon M. Jonkel, a profes- 
sional public relations counsel, who was 
legally and properly hired by the Butler 
campaign committee. Unfortunately, 
Jonkel was not a lawyer and violated 
some technical rules of the Maryland 
elections laws in regard to filing. There 
is no evidence whatsoever that he was 
guilty of any moral wrong. In fact, had 
Jonkel followed the proper bookkeeping 
procedures, which by oversight he did 
not, and had he not technically violated 
the Maryland.election laws by failing to 
register as campaign manager, the re- 
sults of the Maryland election would not 
have been any different. It was shown 
that the campaign contributions which 
Jonkel was late in listing 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from New Jersey would like to go one 
step further with relation to the part 
Jon Jonkel played in the Maryland cam- 
paign. If Jon Jonkel had followed the 
law this matter would not be before the 
Senate today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
seriously question that statement. Mr. 
Tydings would have done his screaming 
and his shouting regardless. In view of 
the Senator’s remarks may I make the 
record straight on one point? 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Indeed the 


Senator may. I want the Recorp to be 


perfectly straight. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Am I not correct in the statement 
that in Tydings’ original charges he 
made no claim of the failuré to file on 
the proper date and no claim about 
Jonkel having failed to file as campaign 
manager; that those facts only came out 
some time after the hearings were com- 
menced. I bring that out because the 
Senator from New Jersey said that if 
Jonkel had not failed to file that this 
investigation would not have been before 
the committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Let me make 
the record straight to this extent, that 
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the supplemental financial report which 
was filed by Mr. Jonkel came after the 
charges had first been made, I think 
I am quite sure—I will not say I am quite 
sure, because I have to rely on my mem- 
ory—but I would say almost with cer- 
tainty that Mr. Tydings charges, as made 
before the committee after he made his 
appearance, referred to the financial 
irregularities. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Do I understand 
the Senator to tell me now that he thinks 
that if Jonkel had filed in time rather 
than later, keeping in mind that it was 
shown that the money was all properly 
spent and -there was no question about 
that, then the Senator feels there would 
not have been any investigation, keep- 
ing also in mind that Tydings’ primary 
objection to the campaign was that he 
said people had lied about him, that 
they did not tell the truth about Millard, 
that they accused him of having white- 
washed Communists; keeping in mind 
also I will say to the Senator, that the 
major portion of the report deals not 
with the technical failure to file, but with 
the tabloid describing it as an attack 
uron decency and honesty and such 
like? From the report I do not think 
that those who made the report placed 
much importance on the fact that this 
young man was late in filing his expense 
account. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The junior 
Senator from New Jersey is speaking 
from the floor today as a member of 
the minority party, and what he says 
goes for the junior Senator from New 
Jersey only. I am not here today to 
defend my colleagues. They can speak 
for themseives. But I think I said a few 
moments ago that as to words and 
phrases, even paragraphs, had the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey been writ- 
ing the report himself it would have 
probably taken on a much different ap- 
pearance. We do not all think alike and 
we do not all write alike; and when in 
the absence of a staff and of counsel; with 
four persons sit down to write a report, 
it is necessary to compromise between 
all the views expressed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In fairness to the 
Senator from New Jersey, I will say I 
know he was extremely busy while the 
report was made. May I have the Sen- 
ator’s attention? I repeat. In fairness 
to the Senator from New Jersey—and I 
know how busy he was and had to be 
out of the city for some time while the 
report was being written. I have had 
the strong feeling that the Senator 
might have been taken in on this re- 
port. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; let there be no misunderstanding 
on that score. What the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey did, he did with 
his eyes open. I am not going to per- 
mit anyone to condemn that report. I 
have heard it referred to not once but 


. four times on the floor of the Senate this 


afternoon by no less person than the 
distinguished minority leader as a good 
report. Finally, in responding to a ques- 
tion from the Senator from Maine [Mrs, 
Smiru], he said “It was a whale of a re- 
port.” That is a part of the Recorp. So 
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I am not apologizing. I am simply ex- 
plaining. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will concede it is 
a whale of a report, or perhaps we 
should use a mackerel or a herring. 

Mr. President, the fact that certain 
campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures were reported late, had no effect 
upon the election results, and had they 
not occurred the election returns would 
have been the same. I do not mean by 
this, Mr. President, that I condone any 
of the technical violations, but I think it 
should be pointed out that this young 
man, Jonkel, was not a lawyer. He did 
not purposely file late. There is no evi- 
dence of any moral wrong of any kind on 
his part. There is no indication that if 
he had filed on the date set by law, the 
election returns would have been any 
different. The evidence indicates that 
he is a young man of intelligence, hon- 
esty, and ability whose crime was that 
he helped to defeat Millard Tydings. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin asked 
when these references were first made 
to the funds, to the matter of finances. 
I read from page 13 of the report. It is 
a part of the original complaint of the 
Senator from Maryland. It is para- 
graph No. 5, and I quote as follows: 

The wholesale use of funds in an illegal 
and irregular manner and other financial 
irregularities. 


That was in the original complaint. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let us get this 
straight. That is not what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
was talking about that a few minutes 
ago. I have had time to refer to the 
report since. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The subcommittee found no 
evidence, according to the report, of 
funds being used in an illegal and irregu- 
lar manner. We are talking now about 
the failure to file on time, and the Sena- 
tor said that if Jonkel had not violated 
the law in filing, that this would never 
have been before the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I doubt that it 
would have been. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ipoint out that the 
question of filing did not come up until 
long after the hearings started. The 
Senator referred me to page 13. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
must remember that there were—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think we are 
beating a dead horse. I do not think it 
is particularly important at this time. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I agree with 
the Senator on that score. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, one of the major failures of 
the subcommittee was its complete fail- 
ure to investigate any phase of the 
Tydings half of the Maryland election. 
Apparently painfully aware of this fail- 
ure, the subcommittee on the opening 
page of the report makes the following 
statement: 

This hearing subcommittee was appointed 
to investigate and hold hearings on com- 
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plaints made with respect to 1950 Maryland 
senatorial general elections and to make a 
report to the full Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 


This statement is, of course, incorrect, 
Mr. President. The Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections—and if I am 
wrong, I wish the able Senator from Con- 
necticut, who is a lawyer also, would tell 
me I am wrong. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iam the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. We are still a Re- 
publican State in New Jersey. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
New Jersey. Pardon me. The Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections is a 
permanent subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
has the power and duty to investigate 
irregularities in any senatorial cam- 
paigns. No action of either the Senate 
or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration as a whole restricted the sub- 
committee to investigate, as it says, only 
“complaints made with respect to 1950 
Maryland senatorial election.” If the 
Senator will allow me to finish my com- 
ments on that point he may wish to 
comment on them. Am I correct in that, 
I ask the Senator, that the subcommittee 
is a standing subcommittee and had full 
and complete powers to investigate all 
phases of the Maryland election, and was 
not restricted, as the statement says, to 
only the charges made by Senator 
Tydings? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
we are still a committee in good stand- 
ing in the Senate. Speaking as one 
member of that committee, I said all 
through the Maryland hearings, and I 
say again on the floor of the Senate to- 
day: Bring on your proper complaints 
against Senator Tydings and in the sub- 
committee and in the full Committee on 
Rules and Administration, if those com- 
plaints show irregularities on his part, 
I will vote to support a complete and 
thorough investigation of the conduct of 
the Democratic campaign for United 
States Senate in the State of Maryland. 

A moment ago the Senator referred to 
beating a dead horse, I think it is beat- 
ing a dead horse to beat a dead candi- 
date. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Apparently the 
other members of the subcommittee 
share the Senator’s view, that is, that 
unless charges are made, they should 
not make a complete investigation. Ire- 
call that subsequent to the time the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] ap- 
peared before the committee and asked 
that the committee notify him of any 
charges against him, it was publicly 
stated, in the name of the committee— 
and this went uncontradicted by any 
member of the committee—that the 
committee was going to investigate not 
only all phases of the Maryland election 
campaign, but campaign practices in 
other States, in order to recommend nec- 
essary remedial legislation. 

When the subcommittee’s report was 
submitted to the full Committee on Rules 
and Administration, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin asked the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownrongy], chairman 
of the subcommittee, whether he did not 
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feel that the committee’s job was in- 
complete, in that the Tydings phase of 
the campaign had received no atten- 
tion whatsoever from the subcommittee. 
At that time the Senator from Okla- 
homa made the statement that the mi- 
nority counsel could have investigated 
the Tydings campaign if he had seen fit 
to do so. 

One of the strongest recommendations 
I can make, Mr. President, is that the 
precedent established by the committee 
in this respect be repudiated by the com- 
mittee, and by succeeding Subcommit- 
tees on Privileges and Elections. If this 
precedent is followed, it will mean that 
during a Republican administration only 
the campaign tactics of Democrats will 
be investigated, and that during a Demo- 
cratic administration only the campaign 
tactics of Republicans will be investi- 
gated—a practice which is dangerous 
and unwise beyond words, because a 
committee cannot render an intelligent 
report unless it goes into all phases of a 
campaign. We cannot investigate half 
of it and not the other half, and do a 
fair job. ` 

Perhaps the best analysis of the sub- 
committee’s report is contained in the 
following excerpt from George Sokol- 
sky’s radio broadcast of August 12, 1951: 

Senator Tydings was defeated because the 
Senate committee which he headed last year 
did whitewash Owen Lattimore and the State 
Department of charges made by Senator Joz 
McCartuy. The Monroney committee de- 
nies that Senator Tydings did any white- 
washing. 

The committee is wrong. In the first place, 
it was the business of the people of Mary- 
land to decide whether they believed Tydings 
or McCartHy. It is not the function of any 
committee of Congress to tell the people of 
any State what they should believe or whom 
they should elect. The committee is exceed- 
ing its duty. The people are sovereign, not 
their servants in Washington. 

In the second place, already the McCarran 
committee has proved that the Tydings com- 
mittee was all wrong. The essential data 
and most of the witnesses now being investi- 
gated by the McCarran committee were avail- 
able to the Tydings committee. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make some brief observa- 
tions on the contention of Senator 
McCarty that I should have disqualified 
myself from sitting as a member of the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee 
in its investigation of the 1950 Mary- 
land election report because of a speech 
which I made ia the Senate on June 1, 
1950. At this time I shall restrict myself 
to the matter of disqualification. 

In the repeated references to “white- 
wash” which Senator McCarrny has 
made during the past year he has con- 
veniently overlooked the fact that re- 
peatedly in that speech I condemned 
Democratic whitewashes and the com- 
placency of the Democratic administra- 
tion in the face of the threat of 
communism here at home. Opposition 
to communism is surely not the exclusive 
possession of Senator McCartuy. Nor 
does differing with him on tactics auto- 
matically make one a Communist or a 
protector of communism. 

Now, as to specific points: First, the 
question of disqualification is one more 
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properly directed to the ranking Repub- 
lican cn the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, who is also the minor- 
ity leader of the Senate [Mr. WHERRY], 
since it was he who assigned me to the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee. 
I did not ask for assignment to the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee. 
I did not seek assignment to the Mary- 
land election investigation. 

It is strange that Senator MCCARTHY 
raises the question of disqualification 
now. Why did he not raise the question 
when the Maryland hearings started, for 
he was fully informed at that time of my 
June 1, 1950, speech, which he claims 
should disqualify me? 

Second, the standard of Senator 
McCartuy with respect to disqualifica- 
tion could be applied to himself, acting 
in his capacity of filing minority views— 
or individual views, whichever they may 
be called—as a member of the Rules 
Committee, rather than making his de- 
fense through a speech on the Senate 
floor in his capacity as an individual 
Senator. Otherwise it would appear 
that the basis for disqualification is dis- 
agreement with Senator MCCARTHY. 

Third, Senator McCartuy, in mak- 
ing the point of disqualification, has 
raised a very basic issue which should 
be resolved as soon as possible. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections I shall not per- 
mit intimidation to keep me from ex- 
pressing my honest convictions, as I did 
in my speech of June 1, 1950, and as I 
did in the subcommittee report on the 
Maryland election: If similar conditions 
are found in connection with other elec- 
tions investigated by the Privileges and 
Elections Subcommittee, I shall have no 
hesitancy in criticizing them, as was 
done in the Maryland report. 

So if the charge of disqualification 
made by Senator McCartuy is valid, it 
should be applied to all other elections 
of similar nature coming before the sub- 
committee. 

If the Senator from Nebraska, as the 
ranking Republican on the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, agrees 
with Senator McCarty on this point, 
then it is within his power to remove me 
from the Privileges and Elections Sub- 
committee, just as Senator MCCARTHY, 
as ranking Republican on the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, removed me from a subcommit- 
tee earlier this year. 

If the minority leader should not see 
fit to do so, then Senator McCartuy can 
resort to petitioning the Republican con- 
ference to act to remove me from the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee. 

Fourth, the most direct answer to the 
minority views or individual views—of 
Senator McCartuy is that he was not 
able to get another Republican member 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration to join him in his minority views 
or individual views. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rscorp, at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, the 
declaration of conscience, which has 
been referred to several times during 
the discussion this afternoon, 
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There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE, JUNE 1, 1950 


Mr. President, I would like to speak briefly 
and simply about a serious national condi- 
tion. It is a national feeling of fear and 
frustration that could result in national sui- 
cide and the end of everything that we Amer- 
icans hold dear. It is a condition that comes 
from the lack of effective leadership in either 
the legislative branch or the executive branch 
of our Government. 

That leadership is so lacking that serious 
and responsible proposals are being made 
that national advisory commissions be ap- 
pointed to provide such critically needed 
leadership. 

I speak as briefly as possible because too 
much harm has already been done with irre- 
sponsible words of bitterness and selfish po- 
litical opportunism. I speak as simply ss 
possible because the issue is too great to be 
obscured by eloquence. I speak simply and 
briefly in the hope that my words will be 
taken to heart. 

I speak as a Republican. I speak as a 
woman. I speak as a United States Senator. 
I speak as an American. 


LEVEL OF A FORUM OF HATE 


The United States Senate has long enjoyed 
world-wide respect as the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world. But recently that 
deliberative character has too often been 
debased to the level of a forum of hate and 
character assassination sheltered by the 
shield of congressional immunity. 

It is ironical that we Senators can debate 
in the Senate directly or indirectly, by any 
form of words impute to any American, who 
is not a Senator, any conduct or motive un- 
worthy or unbecoming an American—and 
without that non-Senator American having 
any legal redress against it—yet if we say 
the same thing in the Senate about our col- 
leagues we can be stopped on the grounds of 
being out of order. 

It is strange that we can verbally attack 
anyone else without restraint and with full 
protection and yet we hold ourselves above 
the same type of criticism here on the Senate 
floor. Surely the United States Senate is big 
enough to take self-criticism and self-ap- 
praisal. Surely we should be able to take 
the same kind of character attacks that we 
“dish out” to outsiders. 

I think that it is high time for the United 
States Senate and its Members to do some 
soul searching—for us to weigh our con- 
sciences—on the manner in which we are 
performing our duty to the people of Amer- 
ica; on the manner in which we are using or 
abusing our individual powers and privileges. 


TRIAL BY JURY GUARANTEED 


I think that it is high time that we remem- 
bered that we have sworn to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution. I think that it is 
high time that we remembered that the Con- 
stitution, as amended, speaks not only of the 
freedom of speech, but also of trial by jury 
instead of trial by accusation. 

Whether it be a criminal prosecution in 
court or a character prosecution in the Sen- 
ate, there is little practical distinction when 
the life of a person has been ruined. 

Those of us who shout the loudest about 
Americanism in making character assassina- 
tions are all too frequently those who, by our 
own words and acts, ignore some of the 
basic principles of Americanism— 

The right to criticize; 

The right to hold unpopular beliefs; 

The right to protest; 

The right of independent thought. 

The exercise of these rights should not cost 
one single American citizen his reputation or 
his right to a livelihood nor should he be in 
danger of losing his reputation or livelihood 
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merely because he happens to know someone 
who holds unpopular beliefs. Who of us 
doesn’t? Otherwise none of us could call our 
souls our own. Otherwise thought control 
would have set in. 

Today our country is being psychologically 
divided by the confusion and the suspicions 
that are bred in the United States Senate to 
spread like cancerous tentacles of “know 
nothing, suspect everything” attitudes. To- 
day we have a Democratic administration 
that has developed a mania for loose spend- 
ing and loose programs. History is repeating 
itself—and the Republican Party again has 
the opportunity to emerge as the champion of 
unity and prudence. 


SUFFICIENT ISSUES ALREADY 


The record of the present Democratic ad- 
ministration has provided us with sufficient 
campaign issues without the necessity of re- 
sorting to political smears. America is rap- 
idly losing its position as leader of the world 
simply because the Democratic administra- 
tion has pitifully failed to provide effective 
leadership. 

The Democratic administration has com- 
pletely confused the American people by its 
daily contradictory grave warnings and opti- 
mistic assurances—that show the people that 
our Democratic administration has no idea 
of where it is going. 


The American people are sick and tired of 
being afraid to speak their minds lest they 
be politically smeared as “Communists” or 
“Fascists” by their opponents. Freedom of 
speech is not what it used to be in America. 
It has been so abused by some that it is not 
exercised by others, 

The American people are sick and tired of 
seeing innocent people smeared and guilty 
people whitewashed. But there haye been 
enough proved cases to cause Nation-wide 
distrust and strong suspicion that there may 
be something to the unproved, sensational 
accusations, 

As a Republican, I say to my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle that the Republican 
Party faces a challenge today that is not un- 
like the challenge that it faced back in Lin- 
coln's day. The Republican Party so suc- 
cessfully met that challenge that it emerged 
from the Civil War as the champion of a 
united nation—in addition to being a party 
that unrelentingly fought loose spending and 
loose programs. 

The Democratic administration has greatly 
lost the confidence of the American people 
by its complacency to the threat of commu- 
nism here at home and the leak of vital 
secrets to Russia through key officials of the 
Democratic administration. There are 
enough proved cases to make this point with- 
out diluting our criticism with unproved 
charges. 

Surely these are sufficient reasons to make 
it clear to the American people that it is time 
for a change and that a Republican victory 
is necessary to the security of this country. 
Surely it is clear that this Nation will con- 
tinue to suffer as long as it is governed by 
the present ineffective Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

8 FOUR HORSEMEN CITED 


Yet to displace it with a Republican re- 
gime embracing a philosophy that lacks po- 
litical integrity or intellectual honesty would 
prove equally disastrous to this Nation. The 
Nation sorely needs a Republican victory. 
But I don’t want to see the Republican Party 
ride to political victory on the four horse- 
men of calumny—fear, ignorance, bigotry, 
and smear. 

I doubt if the Republican Party could 
simply because I don't believe the American 
people will uphold any political party that 
puts political exploitation above national in- 
terest. Surely we Republicans aren’t that 
desperate for victory. 
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I don’t want to see the Republican Party 
win that way. While it might be a fleeting 
victory for the Republican Party, it would 
be a more lasting defeat for the American 
people. Surely it would ultimately be sui- 
cide for the Republican Party and the two- 
party system that has protected our Amer- 
ican liberties from the dictatorship of a one- 
party system. 

As members of the minority party, we do 
not have the primary authority to formu- 
late the policy of our Government. But we 
do have the responsibility of rendering con- 
structive criticism, of clarifying’ issues, of 
allaying fears by acting as responsible citi- 
zens, 

CONSIDERS FAMILIES’ FEELINGS 

As a woman, I wonder how the mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters feel about the 
way in which members of their families 
have been politically mangled in Senate de- 
bate—and I use the word debate“ ad- 
visedly. 

As a United States Senator, I am not 
proud of the way in which the Senate has 
been made a publicity platform for irre- 
sponsible sensationalism. I am not proud 
of the reckless abandon in which unproved 
charges have been hurled from this side of 
the aisle. I am not proud of the obviously 
staged, undignified countercharges that 
have been attempted in retaliation from the 
other side of the aisle. 

I don’t like the way the Senate has been 
made a rendezvous for vilification, for selfish 
political gain at the sacrifice of individual 
reputations and national unity. I am not 
proud of the way we smear outsiders from 
the floor of the Senate and hide behind the 
cloak of congressional immunity and still 
place ourselves beyond criticism on the floor 
of the Senate. 

As an American, I am shocked at the way 
Republicans and Democrats alike are playing 
directly into the Communist design of “con- 
fuse, divide, and conquer.” As an American, 
I don’t want a Democratic administration 
“whitewash” or “cover-up” any more than 
I want a Republican smear or witch hunt. 

As an American, I condemn a Republican 
“Fascist” just as much as I condemn a 
Democrat Communist.“ I condemn a 
Democrat “Fascist” just as much as I con- 
demn a Republican “Communist.” They are 
equally dangerous to you and me and to our 
country. As an American, I want to see our 
Nation recapture the strength and unity it 
once had when we fought the enemy instead 
of ourselves. : 

It is with these thoughts that I hav 
drafted what I call a Declaration of Con- 
science. I am gratified that Senator TOBEY, 
Senator AIKEN, Senator Morse, Senator Ives, 
Senator THYE, and Senator HENDRICKSON, 
have concurred in that declaration and have 
authorized me to announce their concur- 
rence. 


STATEMENT OF SEVEN REPUBLICAN SENATORS 


1. We are Republicans. But we are Amer- 
icans first. It is as Americans that we ex- 
press our concern with the growing con- 
fusion that threatens the security and 
stability of our country. Democrats and 
Republicans alike have contributed to that 
confusion, 

2. The Democratic administration has 
initially created the confusion by its lack of 
effective leadership, by its contradictory 
grave warnings and optimistic assurances, 
by its complacency to the threat of com- 
munism here at home, by it oversensitive- 
ness to rightful criticism, by its petty bitter- 
ness against its critics. 

3. Certain elements of the Republican 
Party have materially added to this confu- 
sion in the hopes of riding the Republican 
Party to victory through the selfish polit- 
ical exploitation of fear, bigotry, ignorance, 
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and intolerance. There are enough mistakes 
of the Democrats for Republicans to criti- 
cize constructively without resorting to polit- 
ical smears. 

4. To this extent, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike haye unwittingly, but un- 
deniably, played directly into the Commu- 
nist design of “confuse, divide and conquer.” 

5. It is high time that we stopped think- 
ing politically as Republicans and Democrats 
about elections and started thinking patri- 
otically as Americans about national security 
based on individual freedom. It is high 
time that we all stopped being tools and vic- 
tims of totalitarian techniques—techniques 
that, if continued here unchecked, will surely 
end what we have come to cherish as the 
American way of lif-. 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Maine. 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
New Hampshire. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Vermont. 
WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Oregon. 
Irvine M, IVES, 
New York. 
Epwarp J. THYE, 

Minnesota. 

ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
New Jersey. 


Mr. MecAR THW. Mr. President, I 
should like to make it clear that I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recurp the 
letter which I wrote to all the members 
of the Committee on Rules ard Amin- 
istration who refused to sign the ma- 
jority report. I wrote them a letter and 
told them that I was not asking them 
to sign the minority views, because as 
long as I bave been engaged in the fight 
against communism in Government I 
have never asked any other Member of 
either party to publicly associate him- 
self with any of my endeavors, I think 
it should be made clear that all the Mem- 
bers who refused to sign the majority 
report received a letter from me this 
morning telling them that I was not sub- 
mitting my minority views to them, and 
was not asking them for their approval 
or disapproval of those views. Iam sure 
that the Senator from Maine was not 
aware of that. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Senator 
from Maine will say that she obtained 
a copy of the memorandum. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
when the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey came to the floor this afternoon he 
had no idea that this report was com- 
ing in for consideration. It was quite 
a lengthy report. There are many 
phases of it which probably require an- 
swer. I have no doubt that within the 
course of the next few days the junior 
Senator from New Jersey will find occa- 
sion to make specific answers to some 
of the things which he thinks are im- 
portant to the Senate and to the Ameri- 
can people. 

As I have stated in the previous col- 
loquy, the committee report was which 
was finally prepared by four members 
of the subcommittee, without the aid 
of a staff or counsel. I believe it to be 
a remarkable fact that four members 
of the subcommittee, of different politi- 
cal faith and conviction, could come to- 
gether and bring forth a unanimous 
report which found, in effect, that the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, ButLer] was entitled to a seat in 
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this body. That was the effect of the 
réport. That was the basic question 
which was involved in our inquiry. 

In deciding that basic question it was 
certainly necessary for the subcommit- 
tee to investigate collateral issues, which 
are of importance in election campaigns. 
I knew that when we submitted the re- 
port some Members of the Senate would 
take issue with it. I kne that the 
statement would be made that we had 
not given sufficient consideration to the 
collateral issues, with respect to which 
new legislation would be required to cor- 
rect abuses in our election machinery. 

However, Mr. President, we have 
striven to point the need for correct- 
ing abuses, wherever we have found 
them to exist, and have prepared our 
report, in the time allotted to us, with- 
out a staff and without counsel. Con- 
sequently the committee has brought 
forth a few basic ideas which I believe, 
upon careful study, will go far toward 
improving the election machinery of our 
great country. 

Mr. President, during the two and a 
half years I have been a Member of this 
distingvished body I have seen many re- 
ports presented on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Our report is not perfect. Neither 
can perfection be ascribed to any of the 
other reports which have been presented 
to the Senate duiing the time that I have 
served my State as a Senator. Indeed, 
Mr. President, I ask anyone to show me 
a report which cannot be criticized by 
Members on both sides of the aisle and 
by people all over the country. 

I freely confess on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon that there are 
contained in the report words and 
phrases and even paragraphs with which 
I could have taken issue. However, in 
order to get the basic issue settled, and 
in order to do justice to a man who was 
held in the balance, so to speak, for a 
long time, I refused to quibble over a 
word here or a phrase there. All too 
long did JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER stand in 
a position in which he must have won- 
dered what his neighbors and friends 
were thinking of him. I felt, as did the 
junior Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SmrrH], that we had to get down to busi- 
ness and dispose of the whole question, 
and to dispose of it with a spirit of jus- 
tice which would make the people who 
love justice completely satisfied that the 
committee had been conscientious in its 
labors. 

Mr. President, during my life I have 
erred on many occasions. Probably I 
made some errors in approving some of 
the words and phrases in the report. 
However, I cannot recall, in my long 
public service, any act of a public nature 
which I performed with a clearer con- 
science. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 248. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States to issue a proclamation 


designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 
Year; 
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S. 353. An act relating to the time for 
publication of the Official Register of the 
United States; 

S. 950. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the segregation and expenditure of trust 
funds held in joint ownership by the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River 
Reservation for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of such tribes under such act, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1214. An act to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine Port, 
Waterway, and Beach District; and 

S. 1673. An act to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer to the Department of the Air Force 
certain property in the State of Mississippi. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4106) to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code 
entitled “Judiciary and Judicial Pro- 
cedure” by adding a new section thereto 
known as section 1732b to permit the 
photographic reproduction of business 
records and the introduction of the same 
in evidence. 


AMENDMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION ACT—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
‘since the report of the minority of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
Senate Resolution 219, providing for a 
study of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, was presented only today, 
T have not had much more than a chance 
to glance through it very hurriedly. My 
comments, therefore, are based on only 
the most casual of examinations of the 
minority report. 

I have read carefully the brief state- 
ment issued by the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee which investi- 
gated the RFC, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Fur RICH IJ. The Senator from 
Arkansas is certainly not a partisan; the 
Senator from Arkansas certainly cannot 
be classed as one who has defended the 
administration on every occasion. And 
no man can say that in his handling of 
the RFC study, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas did not do a thorough, painstaking, 
forthright job, without fear or favor to 
any person or party. 

Some days ago, Mr. President, I 
found it necessary to say on the floor 
of the Senate that Senators of the United 
States occupied positions of responsibil- 
ity; that the traditions of this great body 
made it imperative that its Members 
conduct themselves with a conscientious 
regard for their own integrity, and with 
a decent regard for their obligations to 
their fellow Members and the free insti- | 
tutions of democracy. 

I said then that when a man spoke on 
the Senate floor he ought to have the 
facts. I said then, Mr. President, that 
this forum ought not to be treated 
lightly; that it was not the hustings, 
where a man in political debate may say, 
almost anything. I said then, that no 
Member of this body ought to make 
statements involving the character and 
reputation of persons who have no re- 
course without the clearest and most 
compelling evidence being in that Mem- 
ber’s possession and presented to the 
Senate. 
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When I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate 11 years ago, Mr. President, with a 
background of practicing law and sit- 
ting on the bench, I was amazed with 
the legislative committee procedure 
which allowed hearsay evidence. But I 
realized quickly that in the considera- 
tion of bills such testimony and evidence 
was at times helpful, and generally did 
no harm, even though I witnessed many 
occasions when committee hearings 
were utilized as sounding boards and 
forums through which witnesses were 
able to unfairly, imprudently, and even 
recklessly, damage persons and institu- 
tions. 

And while I can understand the pro- 
priety of that procedure in normal leg- 
islative hearings, I doubt the wisdom of 
such a practice in investigative proceed- 
ings when frequently the characters and 
reputations of individuals are involved. 

It seems to me the same prudence, 
care, and responsibility ought to be exer- 
cised in the reports of Senate committees 
when they involve individuals. The 
blackening of a man’s reputation for- 
ever in a privileged report, which be- 
comes a public document, with all of the 
standing and responsibility that is given 
official documents of this body, or is 
vastly different for example, from con- 
demning an economic principle or a sug- 
gested course of legislative action. In 
the latter case we are dealing with prin- 
ciples about which men have every 
right and duty to emphasize their per- 
sonal views; in the former we are in- 
volving the life of a man and his family, 
their standing with their neighbors and 
in their community. 

I notice, for example, Mr. President, 
that in the introduction to the minority 
report, a man is blackened on the basis 
of newspaper stories. In suggesting that 
there be an investigation of certain al- 
leged actions of this man, the minority 
report by innuendo and inference give 
credence to newspaper reports as if they 
were sworn evidence before the commit- 
tee. That, Mr. President, is not, in my 
judgment, in the best tradition of the 
ethics of American jurisprudence. 

Mr, President, let me call attention to 
this statement in the minority report: 

In recommending full congressional inves- 
tigation of the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee we concede that such 
an investigation might injure the Demo- 
cratic party in the 1952 elections. It is en- 
tirely possible that an all-out investigation 
of this sort would uncover new scandals. 
We cannot, therefore, criticize any Demo- 
crat for failing to demand a thorough in- 
vestigation of his party’s national commit- 
tee chairman. Very few men holding elec- 
tive office are endowed with such unlimited 
political courage. 


It is beside the point at the moment 
to suggest that further investigation 
might well involve high figures in the 
Republican Party, since there was some 
evidence that the desire to sell influence 
was not limited by political views, 

No, Mr. President; the point is that 
here we have a statement that rarely has 
been equaled for smirking piety, for 
self-righteousness, for demagogic po- 
litical inference and innuendo. 

Of course, Mr. President, next year is 
an election year, and apparently some 
persons are perfectly willing to follow 
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the adage that all is fair in war and poli- 
tics. Some persons apparently are so po- 
litically hungry that they are willing to 
stoop to any depths in an attempt to 
make political capital. But to use an 
official committee report as a fulcrum 
of this sort of stump-speech making is 
something that ought not be done in 
the Senate. 

Another prime example of political 
mud-slinging by the minority will be 
found in a section devoted to what is 
labeled “The Truman Fifth Column in 
Mississippi.” In the first place, the 
charges of job selling in Mississippi were 
handled entirely by another committee 
of the Senate. Does anyone question 
that the able and distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hoey] did not 
do a forthright, responsible, and thor- 
ough job in that investigation? That 
subcommittee went to Mississippi; it 
held hearings; it heard witnesses under 
oath; it made a report and certain rec- 
ommendations, and those recommenda- 
tions were carried out. What respon- 
sibility does the subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
studying the RFC have in an entirely 
different situation? Oh, of course, the 
minority in their report drags in by the 
tail the Mississippi situation, on the 
lame excuse that some of the persons in- 
vestigated there had evidenced some in- 
terest in securing RFC loans. However, 
if more proof were needed that the mi- 
nority are animated by political consid- 
erations and sought to write a political 
document, this bold reference to the Mis- 
sissippi situation, which was investi- 
gated by and reported on by another 
Senate committee, is it. This portion of 
the minority report is a political stump 
speech, pure, and simple, i 

But, Mr. President, the high point in 
political effrontery, in sheer undiluted 
political bunkum, in stultifying what 
should be an honest, forthright, un- 
equivocal report on the functioning or 
malfunctioning of an executive agency 
into a brazen mass of half-truths and 
political demagogery, is in the minority’s 
reference to President Harry Truman 
and William Boyle, declaring that— 

They have transferred Pendergast politics 
to the national level. Morality in Govern- 
ment has declined to the lowest ebb in the 
Nation’s history. 


That, Mr. President, is political poppy- 
cock, and those who wrote it know that 
it is political poppycock. 

They say morality in Government has 
declined to the lowest ebb in the Na- 
tion’s history. Have they forgotten 
Warren G. Harding and the Ohio gang 
so soon? 

Have they forgotten Fall and Doheny 
already? 

Have they forgotten Daugherty and 
Teapot Dome this quickly? 

Have they forgotten the two terms of 
Ulysses S. Grant and the wholesale loot- 
ing of Government by private interests? 

Have they forgotten Daniel Webster 
and a number of his colleagues who were 
in the employ of the Bank of the United 
States and Nicholas Biddle? 

Ah, Mr. President, do they think the 
people of these United States have such 
short memories? When some people 
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start talking about morality in Govern- 
ment, they should remember that Bib- 
lical adage that let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Freak in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not be- 
lieve the minority or the country have 
forgotten Teapot Dome or Daugherty or 
Doheny; but the Senator seems to have 
forgotten the fact that a Republican 
President turned the investigation of 
that scandal over to the Democratic 
leadership—although at that time the 
Congress was a Republican Congress all 
the way through—and gave the Demo- 
cratic leadership access to every record, 
and dismissed the Attorney General 
when he dared refuse those Democrats 
access to those records. I wonder 
whether this administration can point to 
the same kind of cooperation in cleaning 
out the foulness that everyone knows has 
been turned up in recent years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Republicans 
were in control of the Eightieth Congress 
and during that period were in charge of 
investigations. They did a lot of in- 
vestigating, but did not uncover any 
Teapot Dome scandals. Since that Con- 
gress I know of no instance of the Re- 
publican minority not being afforded an 
opportunity to do all the investigating it 
wanted to do. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield further, 
let me say that I can give him any num- 
ber of examples. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Iwill let the Sena- 
tor give them in his own time. They 
have no connection with this report, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. h 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
point out in the minority report the 
name of a single person, other than the 
Mississippi boys, who was not mentioned 
in the majority report which was pre- 
pared under the able chairmanship of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRICHT]—a single per- 
son referred to in the minority report, 
about which the Senator from Arizona 
has been speaking, who was not referred 
to in the original majority report on in- 
fluence and favoritism, which report the 
President called asinine? 

If the President will admit that he 
should not have called that report asi- 
nine and that once in a while he has 
some bad apples in his own administra- 
tion, perhaps fewer critical reports 
would be published. But I do not think 
the Senator can name a single person 
who is referred to in the minority report 
who was not mentioned in the majority 
report, other than the Mississippi boys. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have named two persons mentioned in 
the minority report, as to whom evidence 
was produced only before another com- 
mittee. 

My purpose at this time is to refer 
to certain parts of the minority report 
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and to the fact that I do not understand 
how any Senator could uphold them. 
The portion of the minority report to 
which I have just referred is one of them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to try to put 
the matter in a little better perspective. 
It is true that most of the persons, as 
such, were named either in the hearings 
or in the majority report, and possibly 
in both. However, they were referred 
to there in an entirely different context, 
and for an entirely different purpose, as 
compared to the purpose for which they 
are mentioned in the minority report. 

The fact is that the majority report 
on this matter related to a measure 
which already had been approved by the 
subcommittee and now has been ap- 
proved by the full committee, whereas 
the minority report did not say a word 
about that measure, but in one sentence 
refers to the Byrd bill, an entirely dif- 
ferent bill. The minority report did not 
undertake in any way to respond to the 
majority's report, or to refer to the bill. 

On two counts, I think the Senator 
from Arizona is absolutely correct: One 
is that the minority report is entirely 
irrelevant to the subject matter of the 
majority report and of the bill; and, 
second, that it takes out of the con- 
text names which, it is true, have been 
mentioned, some with more, some with 
less criticism, in the majority report; 
and then proceed to develop a com- 
pletely political statement. 

I have no objection to the Republicans 
making political statements. My whole 
objection went to the use of the com- 
mittee report as a vehicle at least to 
leave the impression, I think, with the 
public, that the committee has endorsed 
the statements of the minority; and 
then, secondarily, or perhaps I should 
say primarily, that the Senate has en- 
dorsed them, by making them public. 
I think that carries to excess the free- 
dom that is normally extended to the 
minority. 

I do not think I ever tried in any way 
to muzzle the minority in the course of 
our hearings, nor would I question any 
if it is pertinent to the business in hand, 
which in this case is a bill which is 
normally brought to the Senate after a 
study such as the committee has made, 

This committee was not, after all, and 
is not, primarily an investigative com- 
mittee, but a legislative committee; and 
that was my reason for my objecting to 
the filing of the minority report, be- 
cause it did not seem to me to be suitable. 

One further observation: I cannot ac- 
cept the attitude or the statement, I 
may say, of the Senator from Indiana, 
when he says that a Senator, or a sub- 
committee, or a minority of a committee 
has a preferred right to say anything it 
pleases in a minority report. 

The Senator then made some reference 
to the Constitution. I merely wanted to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana to the fact that the Senate it- 
self controls its own rules. It has every 
right to determine and to limit the ex- 
tent to which a subcommittee, or a mi- 
nority of a subcommittee, or of a full 
committee, may go in the use of scurri- 
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lous or defamatory language. I think the 
Senate should, and I believe it does, ac- 
cept such principle. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. I first want to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas for 
his contribution. As he well points out, 
the recommendation in regard to the 
Byrd bill is another example of the mi- 
nority having gone beyond the scope of 
the investigation, or beyond the scope of 
what a report should contain. A report 
should contain a statement cf facts and 
recommendations, in regard to the mat- 
ters pending before that committee. It 
should not discuss what other commit- 
tees are doing, or what other commit- 
tees should do. 

I want to confirm what the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas says 
about the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion gives no rights to minority reports. 
There is nothing in the Constitution on 
that subject; and, when objection is 
made to the filing of a minority report, 
it is up to the Senate of the United 
States, by a majority vote, to determine 
whether a minority report should be 
received. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, I may say that I objected. I moved 
to reject the minority report in the full 
committee. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Les, I understand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The committee 
would not sustain the motion. 

There is one other observation I 
should like to make, purely to clarify the 
record. The so-called Byrd bill, which 
is on the calendar, was not referred to my 
subcommittee. It was dealt with by the 
full committee and reported without 
recommendation by the full committee, 
I think perhaps the minority report 
might have been pertinent to that bill, 
which deals with an entirely different 
matter, but not to the bill under consid- 
eration, which is Senate bill 515. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon. What I had meant to refer 
to was another bill. My reference to the 
Byrd bill was inadvertent; I meant an- 
other bill which is pending before the 
Judiciary Committee to which the minor- 
ity report refers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that I hold in my 
hand the majority report, written by the 
able Senator from Arkansas, two-thirds 
of the report being devoted to a discus- 
sion of Senate bill 515, which was the 
Senator’s bill to reorganize the RFC; yet 
the so-called Byrd bill, which was before 
the committee, was handled in the same 
manner as was this bill. Yet, in this re- 
port, he says 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not under- 
stand the Senator's question. Will he 
kindly repeat it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I say the Byrd bill 
to dissolve the RFC, was before the com- 
mittee in the same way as was Senate bill 
515. They were both before the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Isaid the Byrd bill 
was never referred to the subcommittee. 
It was dealt with by the full committee, 


. whereas this was a report of the subcom- 


mittee, of which I was chairman. That 
is the difference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But both bills were 
before the committee, and both had to 
do with the RFC. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas introduced a bill to reorganize 
the RFC. The Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] introduced a bill to dissolve 
it.- The subcommittee made its report, 
after spending two-thirds of the time on 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Arkansas, and after having spent, I be- 
lieve, not over 15 minutes on the so- 
called Byrd bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The point is—and 
apparently I did not make myself clear— 
the Byrd bill was never before my sub- 
committee. It was never referred to it, 
and we never studied it. We never held 
hearings on the question of whether the 
RFC should be abolished. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We never had hear- 
ings on Senate bill 515, did we? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, yes; I would 
e for the better part of a year and a 


Mr. CAPEHART. We certainly could 
not have held hearings for a year and a 
half, because the committee began its 
operations a year and a half ago, and 
the bill was not written until this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean the sub- 
stantive provisions of the bill were devel- 
oped from the beginning. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And, of course, for 
a year and a half, we certainly were lis- 
tening to testimony and scandal, and 
charges of inefficiency in connection with 
the RFC, which indicated that it might 
well be dissolved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would beg to dif- 
fer with the Senator. He remembers 
only the scandal. That was a relatively 
small part of it. It was unfortunate that 
the other part did not attract attention; 
but a great deal of the study, and, in fact, 
one of the major reports issued last sum 
mer, had nothing whatever to do with 
the personalities involved. It was amat- 
ter dealing entirely with the principles of 
lending, and the report dwelt upon the 
rather dry statistical study made of the 
RFC. People have forgotten about that. 
The report regarding the use of influ- 
ence, which was issued in February, was 
aay one of four reports issued as of that 

e. 

But I want to make it clear that the 
Byrd bill was never before my subcom- 
mittee. We held no hearings on it, we 
held no hearings as to whether the RFC 
should be abolished. It went to the full 
committee and, because of the agree- 
ments which had been made, it was re- 
ported, over my objection, without rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should first like 
to finish my remarks, if I may. I shall 
conclude in a few minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, my 
remarks are not directed to those matters 
which the minority report indicates were 
based upon hearings. My remarks are 
directed to parts of the report, wherein 
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the report itself shows that no evidence 
‘was taken on the subject matter; and my 
remarks are directed to matters taken 
out of context; to insinuations and in- 
nuendoes not supported by the evidence 
or even by any testimony at all; to politi- 
cal stump speeches in what purports to 
be a serious, official Senate document. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. I desire to finish, and after 
that I will yield, and will be happy to 
do so. 

I had read, just before the colloquy, 
a statement from the minority report— 
a political statement if I ever saw one— 
declaring that Harry Truman had trans- 
ferred Pendergast politics to the national 
level. 

Mr. President, say what you may about 
President Harry Truman; think what 
you want to think about him; criticize 
him for his faults and his mistakes; differ 
with him politically and economically 
and socially. But, Mr. President, no man 
living can point a finger at Harry Tru- 
man and charge personal or official dis- 
honesty. No man living can say that 
Harry Truman is corrupt. No man living 
can on his oath aver that Harry Truman 
is anything but a personally honest, in- 
corruptible man and President—and his- 
tory will affirm that. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, it ill 
behooves men who have a great respon- 
sibility as United States Senators to lend 
themselves to making reckless political 
accusations against the President of the 
United States. Such a practice is not 
in keeping with the standing of Senators, 
regardless of how strongly they feel po- 
litically. 

No, Mr. President, I did not object to 
the filing of the minority report, since 
someone would be sure to suggest that 
such objection was premised on a desire 
to hide something. There is nothing to 
hide. I personally welcomed the fullest 
investigation of the RFC. 

Is there a Senator on this floor who 
will suggest that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas hid something? For 
the minority now to suggest that the 
study of the RFC was not thorough or 
complete is to question the ability and 
integrity and the motives of the able 
Senator who courageously made the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s reference, and I wish to invite 
attention only to what the Appropria- 
tions Committee said, a part of which 
report I placed in the RECORD. 

I assure the Senator that I believe 
our committee went into everything that 
it needed to go into, and that it has 
brought about a referm. Two or three 
prominent members of the minority a 
few days ago complimented Mr. Syming- 
ton upon what he has already accom- 
plished in reorganizing and recasting the 
RFC. I believe everyone who is familiar 
with the organization believes that Mr. 
Symington is moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 
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Mr. President, I do not believe there 
is a Senator on this floor who would sug- 
gest that the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas hid anything, or whitewashed 
anything. For the minority now to sug- 
gest that the study of the RFC was not 
thorough or complete is to question the 
ability and integrity and the motives of 
the able Senator who so courageously 
conducted the investigation. 

If the distinguished Members who sub- 
scribe to the minority report today will 
as willingly stand by it a year or two 
from now, after the heat of the political 
campaign is over, I shall be surprised. 
I say this because I know rather inti- 
mately the two members of the minor- 
ity who presented the report. It has 
been my good fortune to serve with them 
on committees in this body. The able 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] is a 
distinguished lawyer of great reputation; 
he is a man of fine ethics with a high 
regard for justice. I have observed him 
on and off the floor since he has been a 
Member, and I know of no Senator who 
has a finer sense of fair play, of integ- 
rity, of decency and honor; and who 
abides by a code of fraternal ethics which 
is the finest in the world. It is because 
I know these facts that I am amazed 
and chagrined at the lengths to which 
the minority report goes. 

What I have said about the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio may equally be said about 
his distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
It has been my pleasure to have known 
him ratler closely throughout his Senate 
tenure; he is a hard fighter but a fair 
and honest one. I have never known him 
to throw an underhand punch. 

Frankly, I cannot believe my own eyes 
when I see the names of two such men 
on the minority report. I am confident 
that the day will come when both of 
them will be contrite and sorry that they 
had a hand in such an affair. It is not 
in keeping with their character and 
standing in the Senate; it is not in keep- 
ing with the duty and responsibility of 
a Member of this body. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CONNALLY, and 
Mr. McCARRAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield; if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I listened very in- 
tently to what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona had to say about the 
junior Senator from Ohio and myself. I 
wish to say that the reason why we issued 
the report was because of our honesty 
and integrity, because there was not a 
single thing in the report that did not 
come out in either our committee or in 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. If we had failed 
to issue a report and tell the American 
people what the testimony showed, in my 
personal opinion, it would have been the 
wrong thing to do. 

I again want to say that when the able 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
issued his so-called favoritism and influ- 
ence report, the President of the United 
States took exception to that report and 
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called it asinine as to some of the things 
which had been reported. Aside from 
the two gentlemen from Mississippi, there 
is not a single name mentioned in the 
minority report that was not brought out 
in the report on favoritism and influence 
issued by the able Senator from Ar- 
kansas 


My question is, Why, if that report is 
incorrect, then our report is incorrect; 
but if the report of the Senator from 
Arkansas was right, then our report is 
right. If it is wrong for a committee to 
make a report detailing the testimony, 
detailing what happened, then I do not 
understand the purpose of an investigat- 
ing committee. I had nothing to do, and 
neither did the eble Senator from Ohio 
or the able Senator from Arkansas, with 
the mink coat. We had nothing to do 
with the fact that Mr. Boyle was on the 
payroll of a concern in Kansas City 
which received an RFC loan. We had 
nothing to do with the men in Missis- 
sippi. We had nothing to do with the 
fact that Mr. Dunham testified that Mr. 
Dawson called him in and asked if he 
could work in harmony with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. That evi- 
dence came from the lips of other 
persons. 

We have given our opinion as to how 
low morality in Government has fallen 
today. I say it is the lowest it has been 
in the history of the Nation. We have 
transferred to the National Govern- 
ment the Pendergast machine type 
of government. I say it and shail con- 
tinue to say it, because I think it is true. 
I think the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people also think it is true. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Arizona relinquished the floor 
and sat down in his seat, 

I yield to the 


Mr. McFARLAND. 
Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; the Senator will 
not yield to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona was asked by the 
Senator from Indiana if he would yield 
to him, which he did. Now that the 
Senator from Indiana has concluded his 
question, the Senator from Arizona still 
has the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
sat here all afternoon waiting to make 
these few remarks, because I felt they 
were justified because of a report which 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas properly labeled, in my opinion, as 
political. I am sorry to add that the 
statement just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana is even 
more political than the minority report. 

I do not object to political speeches 
being made on the floor, Mr. President. 
Within reason, I suppose, we must ex- 
pect them. But a report from a com- 
mittee recommending action or legis- 
lation should not be stultified with po- 
litical arguments. A report commands 
respect, since when filed it is the Senate 
that is speaking. It has standing, 
prestige, and ought to have some dig- 
nity. Such a report as the minority 
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views does not enhance the standing of 
the Senate or its committees. 

All I can say, Mr. President, is that in 
my judgment the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana were uncalled for, 
unwarranted, and definitely not justified 
by the evidence before the committee. 
Coming from the fair and able Senator 
from Indiana, such remarks are difficult 
for me to understand. 


THE FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
within the coming weeks this body will 
be called upon to vote a huge new for- 
eign-aid bill. When we realize the tre- 
mendous tax burden already being borne 
by the American taxpayer, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to vote for pro- 
grams of foreign aid. If, however, such 
a program is essential to the defense of 
our country we will accept our respon- 
sibility and provide such a program. 
Our responsibility, however, cannot be 
discharged unless we have made sure 
that not one single dollar is authorized 
and appropriated that is not absolutely 
necessary. We have had much expe- 
rience in programs of foreign assistance, 
It is essential that we let this experience 
guide us in shaping this new program, 

As chairman of the so-called watch- 
dog committee it has often been my 
unpleasant duty to point out errors of 
judgment in the administration of our 
economic program. Today I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate an inci- 
dent that has occurred in our foreign- 
aid program that should be a red light 
in our consideration of new legislation. 
Whatever the final form our new for- 
eign-aid program shall take we here in 
the Congress must make sure that the 
legislation will not allow the waste of 
United States dollars in such a manner, 

Mr. President, the Economic Cooper- 
ation Act of 1948, as amended, states 
the purpose of the act to be the furnish- 
ing of material and financial assistance 
to participating countries in such a man- 
ner as to aid them in three principal 
categories, the second of which is the 
restoration or maintenance of the 
soundness of European currencies, bud- 
gets, and finances. 

As a condition precedent to the fur- 
nishing of aid the participating countries 
were required to enter into a bilateral 
agreement with the United States requir- 
ing each country, among other things, to 
take financial and monetary, measures 
necessary to stabilize its currency, estab- 
lish or maintain a valid rate of exchange, 
to balance its governmental budget as 
soon as practicable, and generally to re- 
store or maintain confidence in its mone- 
tary system. 

The Republic of France signed a bilat- 
eral agreement by which she agreed to 
pursue a course for achieving financial 
stability. France has been the second 
largest recipient of United States assist- 
ance under the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. As of May 31, 1951, there had 
been allocated to the Government of 
France $2,430,799,000. 

Testimony before the committees of 
Congress concerning the financial stabil- 
ity of France and her effective steps to 
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combat inflation has been unanimous by 
the officials of the ECA, 

The chief of the ECA special mission to 
France advised the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on February 11, 1949, that 
the French Parliament had enacted a 
program of fiscal reform designed to 
balance by the reduction of expenditure 
and by increase of revenue their finan- 
cial position in such a way that all ex- 
penditures would be covered by current 
revenues without any recourse to the 
printing press. 

The chief of the ECA special mission to 
France advised the same committee on 
February 27, 1950, that the Government 
of France had created tighter money 
conditions through more rigorous re- 
strictions on bank credit. They in- 
creased tax collections and reduced Gov- 
ernment expenditures. As a result, an 
increasing proportion of Government 
expenditures has been covered by Gov- 
ernment revenue, thus reducing depend- 
ence on the franc counterpart of dollar 
aid and eliminating resort to the printing 
presses. They brought effective demand 
more into line with supply by halting the 
creation of new purchasing power. 

The testimony indicated that a major 
problem more difficult to solve than in- 
ternal fiscal stability was one of balance 
of trade, particularly the dollar deficit 
in this balance. 

As of April 30, 1951, there had been 
generated, as a result of United States 
aid, a counterpart French franc fund 
equivalent to $2,212,000,000 available for 
use by France with the approval of the 
Administrator of the ECA. As of the 
above date, the Administrator, after con- 
sultation with the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems and the Public Ad- 
visory Board, had agreed to the release 
of $2,135,000,000 of this fund for the fol- 
lowing purposes: Public debt retirement, 
$171,400,000; promotion of production, 
$1,821,500,000; and for other purposes 
such as housing, public buildings, tour- 
ism, and so forth, $142,100,000. Thus six- 
sevenths of the entire release has been 
utilized for promotion of production and 
much of these funds have been used for 
credit purposes which in turn has gen- 
erated increased dollar requirements, the 
satisfaction of the franc need in such 
cases having been paid for by the francs 
generated by prior dollar grants. Such 
a practice is not of itself irregular and 
on the contrary would be highly desir- 
able if the internal fiscal budget was rel- 
atively balanced, that is, if the rate of 
Government expenditure did not exceed 
Government revenue in amounts greater 
than could be financed by internal fi- 
nancing without resort to the printing 
press, 

In view of the Administrator’s ap- 
proval of these large withdrawals for 
promotion of production it would appear 
that the ECA had determined that suf- 
ficient financial stability had been 
achieved to forego the more appropriate 
uses of counterpart funds such as the 
immobilization of franc currency in 
whole or part as a measure of currency 
stabilization or of public-debt retire- 
ment, in favor of expanding production 
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designed substantially to reduce the dol- 
lar deficit of France. 

With the foregoing background in 
mind, I desire to call the Senate's atten- 
tion to the following transaction: 

In August of 1950 the French Govern- 
ment became aware that its revenue was 
not sufficient to meet current expendi- 
ture, therefore, it became necessary to 
do one of several things—reduce expen- 
diture, increase revenue, borrow from the 
Bank of France, or discover some other 
way to acquire francs. 

Apparently the French Government 
could not reduce expenditure or increase 
revenue. At least there is no evidence 
that much thought was given to such 
a solution, It could not borrow addi- 
tional funds from the Bank of France, 
for it had already borrowed its legal 
maximum without securing additional 
authority from the French Assembly, 
However, under French law and regula- 
tion the French stabilization fund, a de- 
partment or branch of the French Gov- 
ernment, could borrow additional francs 
if its foreign exchange reserves were in- 
creased. Therefore, the French treasury 
resorted to borrowing dollars in the 
United States which it theoretically sold 
to the French stabilizating fund for 
francs, the Stabilization fund having 
borrowed the francs from the Bank of 
France, using as security the theoretical 
dollars it had acquired from the French 
treasury. The term “theoretical” is 
used because actually no real foreign ex- 
change reserve was acquired. In fact, 
a net loss occurred because of a newly 
acquired foreign exchange obligation. 

The following is the exact transac- 
tion that transpired: An agent of the 
French Treasury or Government nego- 
tiated an agreement with a group of New 
York banks, headed by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and J. P. Morgan & Co., 
whereby this group of United States 
banks would loan the Government of 
France $200,000,000 if the loan were se- 
cured by $200,000,000 in United States 
Treasury securities. The banks met 
with the agent of the French Govern- 
ment and presented him checks for the 
sum of $200,000,000, which he endorsed 
back to the banks for deposit to the ac- 
count of the French stabilization fund, 
This transaction occurred on August 17, 
1950. At this same meeting the banks 
were authorized by the French Govern- 
ment to purchase $200,000,000 in United 
States Government securities for the ac- 
count of the stabilization fund and hold 
them as collateral cr security for the 
loan. Thus, by a legal fiction, the French 
stabilization fund asserted an increase 
in foreign-exchange reserves by which 
it borrowed francs from the Bank of 
France. 

The terms of the loan are $50,000,000 
for a period of 3 years witli interest at 
2% percent; $50,000,000 for 4 years at 
2% percent; and $100,000,000 for 5 years 
at 2% percent. The banks purchased 
in the securities market on August 18 
and 21, 1950, the Treasury securities to 
be held as collateral. The securities pur- 
chased were as follows: $25,000,000 
Treasury bonds bearing 2 percent in- 
terest callable June 15, 1952 to 1954; 
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$25,000,000 Treasury bonds bearing 2 
percent interest callable December 15, 
1952 to 1954; $50,000,000 Treasury notes 
bearing 136 percent interest due March 
15, 1954; and $100,000,000 Treasury notes 
bearing 144 percent interest, due March 
15, 1955. 

Thus, the dollar cost to the French 
Government of servicing this loan is ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 a year over and 
above its earnings on the United States 
securities, for which the economy of 
France receives no tangible asset. In- 
stead it is assessed a cost in badly needcd 
foreign exchange and must in the end 
bear the inflationary burden of having 
70,000,000,000 francs added to the note 
circulation of the country. Truly such 
a transaction is a disguised use of the 
printing press. The inflationary signifi- 
cance of this curious financing cannot be 
escaped. 

Such a transaction would ordinarily 
be considered of no concern to the United 
States except for our aid program and 
France’s responsibility under the bilat- 
eral agreement. So long as the United 
States provides dollar assistance to 
France for the purpose of defraying 
either in whole or in part her deficit in 
trade with the dollar area the United 
States in the final analysis is paying the 
interest charges. This conclusion may 
not be escaped by reducing the United 
States amount of assistance to France. 

The French contend that the decision 
to indulge in this type of financing was 
undertaken to prevent a loss of con- 
fidence in the French franc in France. 
They point out that to have requested 
authority from the French parliament 
to increase the Government’s borrowing 
limit would have probably caused a re- 
vival of black market currency transac- 
tions, which in the end would have been 
more costly to the economy of France 
than the approximate cost of $10 million 
loss in interest on this transaction. This 
contention, which is supported by some 
American officials, is problematical at 
most. The real inflationary pressure of 
this method of financing will not be de- 
creased by supposition as to what might 
have been the effect of other alternatives. 
The hard fact is that this method of 
finance is designed to hide the true facts 
regarding the position of the franc. It 
merely postpones the eventual recogni- 
tion that the printing presses are rolling 
and the real savings of the people whom 
this type of subterfuge is designed to 
mislead are being slowly dissipated by in- 
flation. 

It would appear that the financing of 
current expenditures in such a manner 
is in direct opposition to the bilateral 
undertakings of the French Government, 
and that instead of defending such ac- 
tion officials of the ECA should be con- 
sidering the termination of aid if such 
transactions are insisted upon. It 
should be noted that the French Govern- 
ment negotiated a similar transaction 
Pee ORTE a year earlier in Switzer- 
and. 

An additional most compelling con- 
sideration must arise as a result of the 
implication of such transactions. That 
is the ability of France to bear her share 
of the cost of the European rearmament 
program, At the time of this transac- 
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tion, although France had an expensive 
war cost in Indochina, there had not 
been estimated the cost of a rearmament 
budget. Considering her inability to 
meet her current expenses from revenue, 
or other internal financing as of last 
August, the question looms large, indeed, 
as to what she can do respecting an ad- 
ditional large defense budget. 

Attention should also be directed at 
the role of the American banks in this 
transaction. There was and is no legal 
wrong in their part in this transaction. 
However, since the banks were aware of 
the entire facts surrounding the purpose, 
they cannot be applauded for a deal 
whereby they earn a profit of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 with absolutely no 
risk, while the United States taxpayer 
was providing the dollars France needs 
to meet her essential requirements which 
must indirectly include the profit earned 
by the banks. When fully understood 
the profit received on such a transaction 
cannot but serve to bring criticism on 
the banking industry. Certainly every- 
one who had a part in this entire scheme 
must bear the responsibility of un- 
earned profits as a result of adversity to 
which their contribution has been en- 
tirely negative. 

United States financial assistance 
surely cannot be continued where such 
fiscal legerdemain threatens to under- 
mine the effectiveness of our aid. It is 
inconceivable that our officials would 
countenance this transaction. However, 
it has been done and it would seem to be 
the responsibility of the Congress to 
insure against future schemes of this 
sort. Not only does it destroy the effec- 
tiveness of our economic aid, but it im- 
poses a serious question as to the success 
of any military assistance. 

We in Congress must see that every 
dollar, whether for economic or military 
purposes, is utilized to the fullest extent, 
so that the American taxpayer does not 
have his sacrifice made in all good faith 
poured down a drain of international 
chicanery. i 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada whether any responsibility rests 
upon banking institutions to report 
that type of transaction to any govern- 
mental agency or department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know that 
I can answer the question authoritatively. 
It is my personal view that such a trans- 
action should have been reported. 
Whether there is a statute demanding 
that such a report be made, I am not 
at this time able to say. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


AFFIRMATION OF FRIENDSHIP OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE FOR ALL THE PEO- 
PLES OF THE WORLD—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 229) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read by the 
Chief Clerk. 


AUGUST 20 


(For President's message, see today's 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message 
from the President, together with the 
accompanying papers, will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I wish 
to make some brief observations on the 
very interesting message which has been 
received from the President of the 
United States. I desire to point out that 
this Congress has fired a “shot heard 
round the world”; in fact, our aim was 
so good that we fired it right through 
the iron curtain. 

The United States Congress has broken 
the iron curtain by the simple device of 
insisting upon its moral right to talk to 
the Russian people. 

I am delighted to learn from Presi- 
dent Truman’s message that our Gov- 
ernment is going to keep on insisting 
upon its right to talk to the Russian 
people. I think the President's state- 
ment that in the near future he is going 
to write a letter to President Shvernik 
is a harbinger of a continued effort on 
the part of the Executive to make the 
peaceful aims of our people known to 
the people of Russia. I hope we never 
give up until the iron curtain is either 
abandoned or completely discredited. 

It is my firm belief that the United 
States should insist that from this time 
forward, all its negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Government 
must be reported in full by the Soviet 
press and radio. If that Government re- 
fuses this perfectly honest and reason- 
able request, then we have a right to 
assume that it is not negotiating in good 
faith. 

Mr. President, for 30 years the Com- 
munist International has carried on a 
continued campaign of propaganda to 
blacken and defame the good name of 
the United States and other peace-loving 
governments. This campaign has been 
world-wide, but it has reached intensity 
in the Soviet press. The resolution of 
friendship passed by this Congress was 
the biggest hole blasted in the iron cur- 
tain since it was first established, more 
than 30 years ago. We may be sure that 
millions of good people in Russia read 
the resolution and believed it. 

The resolution of friendship for the 
Russian people adopted by this Congress 
was widely published in the Soviet press 
and radio. The Soviet Government took 
that action, not because it wanted to, not 
because it welcomed this effort by the 
American Congress to avoid what might 
well be the most hideous war in history, 
but because failure to print the resolu- 
tion would have exposed the Russian 
Government’s phony peace offensive for 
all the world to see. 

Believe me, Mr. President, like millions 
of my fellow Americans, I would welcome 
a genuine peace offensive by the Soviet 
Government. The American system of 
liberty and free enterprise will survive 
and outlast communism in any fair 
peacetime test; but I will always be 
skeptical, suspicious, and fearful of 
Soviet peace gestures until that govern- 
ment tears down the iron curtain and 
permits us to talk to the Russian people. 
Why keep the iron curtain unless that 
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government has something to hide, un- 
less it is afraid of the Soviet people? 

Even the Kremlin’s system will not be 
sufficient to mobilize the Russian people 
against us if they know the facts. The 
Soviet Government will not be able to 
make a mockery of international treaties 
and obligations once the Russian people 
know the treaty commitments made by 
the Soviet Government. 

We had striking proof of this very 
recently. The force of world opinion 
compelled Pravda to print an article by 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, British Foreign 
Secretary. Of course, Pravda also 
printed a propaganda reply; but please 
note the fact that in this reply Pravda 
made three admissions which directly 
contradicted what the Soviet Govern- 
ment had previously told the world. 
Pravda admitted that the Soviet Govern- 
ment runs forced-labor camps; Pravda 
admitted that the Soviet Government 
denies freedom of speech to millions of 
its citizens; Pravda admitted that the 
Soviet Government jams British broad- 
casts because it does not want the Rus- 
sian people to hear them. 

Why did Pravda acknowledge these 
truths? It did so because, for example, 
it would not dare print in Russian an 
article denying that the government 
runs forced-labor camps. Yet the Soviet 
Government said precisely that to the 
United Nations. Pravda has to be more 
careful with the truth when the Russian 
people read the article. 

It has been announced that the Soviet 
Government will send a delegation to 
San Francisco for the Japanese peace 
treaty negotiations. We may expect 
more propaganda from the Soviet 
spokesmen. I do not fear this a bit. 

I do hope our Government will take 
this occasion to demand that tha Soviet 
Government correct a huge falsehood 
which it recently told the Russian peo- 
ple. I refer to the claim, widely printed 
in the Soviet press, that the war in the 
Pacific against Japan was won by Soviet 
armies and navies. The truth is that 
Russia entered the Pacific war only a 
brief time before the Japanese surrender, 
We should insist, as a matter of right, 
that the Soviet Government correct this 
misstatement and tell the truth to the 
Russian people. From now on, every 
falsehood spread by the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine should be officially chal- 
lenged—with a demand that the Soviet 
people be informed of the truth. 

The textbook makers use a simple, 
graphic illustration to explain how the 
sun warms and brightens the earth. 
They show a sphere suspended in space, 
one-half white and the other half black. 
The shaded part is the areas of dark- 
ness; on the white side, the sun is shin- 
ing. But the earth rotates on its axis, so 
that no portion of the earth is shut off 
continually from the light rays of the 
sun. The iron curtain never rotates and 
it never relents. A vast area of the earth 
is kept in perpetual darkness. It is our 
duty to penetrate this darkness, and I 
think we are doing it. 

Mr. President, because of this iron cur- 
tain, the Soviet leaders have been able 
to run the world’s biggest confidence 
game for 25 years. They violate sworn 
treaties, destroy liberties, bring on wars 
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like that in Korea, and then blame these 
crimes on us. They have done a pretty 
good job of getting away with this farce 
because of the iron curtain. 

Now the Soviet leaders say they want 
peace. Repentance is good for the soul. 
I shall be happy to believe this latest 
Soviet line just as soon as they take one 
action, namely, rip away the iron cur- 
tain. We will gladly talk peace just as 
soon as we know our words are getting 
through to the Russian people. 


REHABILITATION OF MIDWESTERN FLOOD- 
STRICKEN AREAS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 228) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read. 
(For President’s message, see the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representatives, 
at p. 10411.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Inasmuch as 
this message contains recommendations 
both for an immediate appropriation and 
also for legislation, the Chair takes the 
liberty of referring the message and 
the accompanying paper to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and also to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 349) to assist the 
provision of housing and community 
facilities and services required in con- 
nection with the national defense, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. The conference re- 
port was signed by all conferees, both 
on the part of the Senate and on the 
part of the House. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] signed, with 
certain reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representatives 
of August 21, at page 10465.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina explain 
exactly what amendments the Senate 
receded from? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from North Dakota 
that while the Senate conferees receded 
on a number of amendments, in point of 
importance the chief concession made 
by the Senate conferees was on the 
amendments dealing with financial aid 
to schools. In order to retain some aid 
to schools we offered the House conferees 
a compromise proposal restricting aid to 
school construction but the House would 
not yield from its position. We finally 
yielded when we were assured by the 
chairman of House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor that he would bring up 
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a bill on the subject as soon as possible. 
Therefore, schools are eliminated as 
facilities eligible for financial assistance 
under the provisions of this bill. I think 
that item represented the main differ- 
ence of opinion. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] made that plain, in sign- 
ing the conference report; as did also 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 
They thought the school item should 
have been included. 

The Senate conferees stood adamant 
for the Senate provision as to schools 
last Friday when the conference met, 
and again this morning we stood 
adamant, but the House conferees re- 
fused to recede from their stand. They 
insisted that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor had been working 
on the whole problem of Federal aid to 
education, and that any attempt to in- 
clude a provision on that subject in this 
bill would threaten the passage of the 
conference report. The chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor was invited to appear before the 
conference committee and explain his 
attitude on the Senate provision and 
what he intended to do as chairman of 
the committee responsible for aid to 
education. After hearing him I am sat- 
isfied that he will do as he promised, 
and promptly report and help secure the 
passage of a bill that will meet this very 
urgent problem of assisting in the pro- 
vision of education in these critical de- 
fense areas. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yeld? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the House give 
any indication whatever as to whether 
it would take care of schools at the pres- 
ent session of the Congress? 

Mr. MAYBANK. My information is 
that an effort will be made to amend 
Public Laws 815 and 874. We were told 
that the House committee staff was al- 
ready holding conferences on this sub- 
ject today for the purpose of determin- 
ing what should be done and then writing 
amendments which would take care of 
the situation. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that I really signed 
this report with great reluctance; and, 
even though I signed it, I made excep- 
tions of amendments 18 through 22, and 
30, all of which eliminate any aid what- 
ever for school construction; and in mak- 
ing these exceptions, I was joined by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Would the Senator mind 
letting me complete this statement? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wanted to 
make certain it was clear that hearings 
were soon to be started on Public Laws 
815 and 874, and that the Senate con- 
ferees were adamant that the provision 
adopted by the Senate in regard to 
schools be retained. 

After the conference on Friday, and 
after the conference today, there was 
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nothing we could.do to break the dead- 
lock except to compromise. We thought 
we had better have a housing bill, even at 
the expense of giving up the schools item 
in the housing bill. It would be bad 
enough to have a bill that did not provide 
for schools, but to have no bill at all— 
no schools and no housing would be 
worse. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I was go- 
ing to point out the things the Senator 
from South Carolina has suggested. I 
think the Senate conferees deserve a 
great deal of credit for their steadfast- 
ness of purpose and the determination 
with which they all stood in opposi- 
tion to what the House conferees were 
trying to do. As the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has in- 
dicated, we recessed on Friday and held 
up our deliberations until this morning. 
We were unable to reach a conclusion 
this morning, and the House con- 
ferees again went back, and again the 
matter was considered. I cannot speak 
for all the conferees, but I am not sure 
that some of the House conferees were 
in sympathy with the instructions which 
they received. I think, if left to their 
own devices, they might very easily have 
joined us in what we were attempting to 
do. Far be it from me as a Member of 
the Senate to try to interfere with what 
any Member of the House may desire 
to do. 

As the chairman of the committee 
himself has indicated, the bill is so im- 
portant, so far reaching, and so vital that 
in spite of this serious defect—and there 
is no excuse whatever for the defect—it 
is essential that it be passed at this time. 
That is why finally the Senator from 
Illinois and myself signed the report, 
with the reservation I have indicated. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to concur in what has been said by 
the chairman of the committee and what 
has been said by the Senator from New 
York, although I signed the conference 
report with full personal approval after 
the assurance of the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Education of 
the House that they would proceed im- 
mediately to the amendment of Public 
Laws 815 and 874. I believe that is the 
proper way to do it. Therefore I urge 
the concurrence of the Senate in the 
conference report. It is immediately 
necessary, I think, for the defense areas 
of the country that housing be pro- 
vided. The provision in the bill for hous- 
ing for veterans and for others who are 
moved into critical defense areas repre- 
sents, I think, a constructive program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to 
speak on the subject other than to say 
that I concur in everything the able 
Senators from New York and Ohio and 
the able chairman of the committee have 
had to say with respect to the educa- 
tional provisions of this bill. I think 
the Senate conferees did the best job 
they could do under the circumstances, 
and I recommend the approval of the 
conference report. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am very much in- 

terested in the so-called title VIII, the 
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Wherry housing provision. Does that re- 
main as the Senate passed it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It does. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the so-called 
Fannie May provision remain, whereby 
money is allocated to make improve- 
ments? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It amounts to 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to say that at long last that provi- 
sion is in effect. I am not so well ac- 
quainted with the other provisions of the 
bill, but I do feel that the Wherry hous- 
ing provision is needed. I want to say 
that the assistance which was given by 
the Senator from South Carolina and 
other Senators is deeply appreciated. I 
visited two installations, and from the 
time I got off the plane until I got on 
again to return, persons said to me, “Do 
all you can to see that this legislation 
is extended, because it will be most help- 
ful in solving situations in many perma- 
nent bases,” 

While I am on. my feet, Mr. President, 
I shoulc like to say, because I know the 
chairman of the committee is also a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Appro- 
priations, that to my mind, if we pass 
this bill and bases are again reactivated I 
hope there will be permanent bases so 
that additional housing can be had. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me say to the 
Senator that I regret that Iam no longer 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. I am a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Armed 
Services. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is a place where 
there is certainly plenty to do relative to 
providing the necessary legislation for 
this type of housing. 

So, once again, I want to say to my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] that I deeply 
appreciate the fact that title VII is in 
the bill and that once again we can start 
to promote and finance housing units. I 
also include in the list of Senators whom 
I have mentioned the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. I have 
already mentioned, I think, the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. 
I further wish to include the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York would like to point out that one of 
the chief reasons why we were all so in- 
sistent that the proposed legislation must 
be passed was on account of the Wherry 
Act. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. Perhaps the Senator 
will remember that when the bill was be- 
fore the Senate the House insisted that 
the provisions of the Wherry bill be 
eliminated, under the assurance that 
they would immediately proceed to the 
consideration of the defense housing bill. 
I want to say that the House committee 
kept its word implicitly; the House con- 
curred, and it is necessary to agree to 
this report today because after tomorrow 
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I do not believe there will be a quorum 
present in the House. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iso understand. So, 
Mr. President, instead of reading the 
short statement I have here, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks.’ 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR MAYBANK 

First of all, I would like to point out 
that the two bills, the House version and 
the Senate version, were not substantially 
different when they came to conference. 

At this time I would like to discuss the 
agreement, which the conferees reached, on 
the important matters which were in con- 
troversy. 

The House had a provision which would 
relax credit controls on GI housing for 
houses selling for 12,000 and less, to a 6-per- 
cent down payment. We finally agreed, 
after much discussion, on a graduated 
schedule of down payments as follows: 


Not greater than— 


A ee alee $7,000 or less 
Spetewits.. 5 $7,001 to $10,000 
8 percent. $10,001 to $12,000 


The House also had a provision reducing 
the down payment on nonveteran housing 
to a 20-percent down payment on houses 
selling for less than $12,000 and 10 percent 
on houses selling for less than $10,000. The 
Senate agreed to a compromise provision 
which provides a down payment graduated 
as follows: 


Not greater than— 


nn 87,000 or less 
25 percent. $7,001 to $10,000 
20 percent. $10,001 to $12,000 


The House had a provision which would 
have required the suspension of credit con- 
trols in those areas which were declared to 
be critical-defense areas. Rather than ac- 
cept an across-the-board automatic suspen- 
sion of all credit controls, regardless of the 
sale price of the housing, the rental to be 
charged, the number to be built, or the num- 
ber of bedrooms per dwelling, a substitute 
amendment was agreed to as follows: 

“(b) second, residential credit restrictions 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended (1) as to housing to be sold at 
$12,000 or less per unit, or to be rented at 
$85 or less per unit per month, shall be sus- 
pended with respect to the number and 
types of housing units at the sales prices or 
rentals which the President determines to 
be needed in such area for defense workers 
or military personnel, and (2) as to all 
other housing, shall be relaxed in such man- 
ner and to such extent as the President de- 
termines to be necessary and appropriate to 
obtain the production of such housing 
needed in such area for defense workers or 
military personnel.” 

The Senate, as you will recall, included 
a provision in section 903 and section 908 
requiring the mortgagor to certify as to the 
cost of actual construction, but excluded 
from the amount of such cost the profit of 
the prime contractor. I was satisfied, after 
studying the provision passed by the Senate 
and after numerous discussions with the 
housing officials of the Government and 
numerous building contractors, that if the 
Senate language was retained, we would not 
get any housing built under this new title, 
The members of the House Banking Commit- 
tee, in the interval elapsing since the passage 
of the bill by the Senate, also had time to look 
thoroughly into this whole question. The 
confereees finally agreed to the language 
which was worked out by the House except 
for a minor proviso which requires the Com- 
missioner, in determining actual costs to ex- 
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clude kickbacks, rebates, and normal trade 
discounts. The Senate conferees agreed to 
include this modified version of the cost 
certification provisions in section 908 relating 
to multifamily rental housing, but to ex- 
clude it entirely with respect to one- and 
two-family housing under section 903. 

The Senate bill provided for a $1,500,000,- 
000 authorization for FHA insurance, but 
limited it to use in critical defense areas. 
In the meantime the funds for the regular 
FHA program were practically. exhausted. 
The Senate conferees, therefore, agreed with 
the House to permit the $1,500,000,000 au- 
thorization to be used in both critical de- 
fense areas and for the regular FHA pro- 
gram, with the assurance that priority would 
be given to insured housing in critical de- 
fense areas. 

The House bill contained a provision for a 
$500,000,000 advance commitment authori- 
zation for FNMA to be used for Wherry hous- 
ing, programed housing in critical defense 
areas and for housing in disaster areas. 
The authorization would be available until 
March 1, 1952. The Senate conferees were 
very reluctant to accept any provision which 
would reinstitute the provisions which we 
eliminated in the Housing Act of 1950 regard- 
ing advance commitments by FNMA, How- 
ever, we were very aware and concerned over 
the tight mortgage-credit situation that has 
developed in the last few months and which 
has practically brought to a halt the defense 
housing in critical defense areas. The Sen- 
ate conferees, therefore, agreed to a re- 
stricted program of advance commitments, 
The amendment agreed to provide for an 
advance commitment program of $200,000,- 
000 for a period up to December 31, 1951. 
While the conferees were apprised of the 
fact that the volume of defense and military 
housing already outstanding and not perma- 
nently financed amounts to more than $200,- 
000,000, the Senate confereees were unwill- 
ing, in view of the previous experience with 
advance commitments, to authorize any 
larger program. It is our feeling that if the 
program is administered strictly and with 
the mortgage-credit situation beginning to 
improve, that the sum authorized will be 
sufficient. 

The Senate bill provided authority for 
financial assistance for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of schools in 
critical defense areas, The House struck 
this provision out on the floor of the House. 
After very lengthy discussions and after 
trying to compromise by limiting financial 
assistance to school construction, the Senate 
conferees finally receded to the House, but 
with assurance from the members of the 
House Banking Committee, the chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
and the House leadership that prompt action 
would be taken in enacting a bill which 
would provide for the critically needed school 
facilities in defense housing areas. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to delay consideration of the 
conference report, but I hope the report 
will not be agreed to until I have had 
an opportunity to say a few words re- 
garding my own stand on the bill, and 
particularly the provision relating to aid 
for education. I believe that in every 
act of this type during World War II 
and during mobilization immediately 
preceding that war we provided for edu- 
cational aids along with the construc- 
tion of defense housing and other com- 
munity facilities. Every Member of the 
Senate conferees was very strongly in 
favor of continuing that type of aid in 
connection with this proposed legisla- 
tion, but, as the chairman and other 
members of the committee have so well 
said, the House conferees were simply 
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adamant and told us in no uncertain 
words that, regardless of their own 
wishes in the matier, they were up 
against a very practical situation in the 
House of Representatives, which made 
it necessary for them to stand out 
against this provision. In spite of that, 
a majority of the Senate conferees con- 
sistently voted against accepting any 
compromise. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If I am not mis- 
taken, we had at least four votes in the 
conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
Finally, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education und Labor made a 
statement to the effect that his commit- 
tee was at that time preparing an 
amendment to Public Law 815 and Pub- 
lic Law 874, which we passed in the last 
Congress, providing for schools. The 
only draw-back under those laws is that 
they allow the help to be extended only 
after the need has actually developed. 


other words, the need cannot be an- 


ticipated. Of course, the very essence of 
the bill is to anticipate the need that 
is going to develop in the various de- 
fense areas. But it is the plan to amend 
those two laws so that the need can be 
anticipated and appropriate provision 
can be made. 

Mr. President, I stood out to the very 
last for the provision with respect 
to educational aid until I, and I think 
all the other members .of the Sen- 
ate conference group, saw that it was 
virtually hopeless to get an agreement 
in the conference unless we worked out 
some satisfactory arrangement, or some 
arrangement such as was made. Based 
upon the promise of the House leader- 
ship and the promise of the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House that the action I 
have indicated would be taken, we finally 
agreed to accept the report. 

I feel exactly as does the distinguished 
Senator from New York and the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, who in 
signing the conference reports signed 
with reservations. However, I did not 
sign with reservations. I say this not in 
criticism of their having so signed, but 
in explanation of my own position as 
well as theirs. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to 
yield after I finish just one thought. 

Mr. President, I view it in this way: 
Legislation at its best is a compromise 
between conflicting views, and somebody 
must carry the responsibility of making 
legislation possible. Had a majority of 
the Senate conferees signed with reser- 
vations with respect to the amendment 
there simply would have been a failure 
to agree as to those amendments. I feel 
that we need this proposed legislation, 
and we need it now even though we are 
not getting all we want. It was for that 
reason that I signed the report con- 
taining the reservations, and that was 
true of the other conferees. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
agree with me that if Public Law 815 
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with regard to construction of schools, 
and Public Law 874 for maintenance and 
operation, properly amended, particu- 
larly Public Law 815 to take into antici- 
pation the present particular needs in 
the field of education, and further, to 
meet any immediate future needs, there 
are adequate funds in both appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
has stated the proposition, and probably 
that would be the more orderly way of 
doing it since the laws referred to are 
on the statute books. 

570 BRICKER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I think all of us 
were anxious that we be given assurance 
that action be taken during this session 
of Congress, and I feel that that was 
3 the only assurance we could ob- 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. May I ask the Senator 
how long in his judgment he believes the 
delay will be? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe it 
will mean any delay for the simple rea- 
son that if the legislation were passed 
this year it would probably be several 
months before any one of the projects 
could be programed. I would say that 
if we did not get it done during the près- 
ent session of Congress there might be 
some delay toward the early part of next 
year, but I think if we can get this ac- 
tion taken during the present session of 
Congress there will be no delay. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I desire to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question 
relating to direct loans to veterans. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had not quite 
finished. I may say to the able Senator 
from Kansas that I was going to mention 
that subject very briefly in the remarks 
I am making. 

I wish to cover just one or two points 
very briefly. One of them is that the 
provision for direct loans to veterans is 
written into the bill exactly as it had 
passed the Senate, but I think it will be 
well to add one word of caution. When 
the direct-loans provision to veterans was 
written into the law in the Housing Act 
of 1950, I believe it was, the total author- 
ized amount was $150,000,000. I do not 
know how much of that has been expend- 
ed. In this bill it is provided that, as 
loans are collected upon, the money goes 
back to the revolving fund, or as mort- 
gages are sold in the open market the 
proceeds will go back into that fund. 
However, the amount in the revolving 
fund is not enough to take care of a great 
many veterans loans. I believe it is a 
good provision, and as long as it is care- 
fully and wisely administered I think 
it is a good back-up arrangement for 
veterans loans. 

The time may come when we may need 
to expand that fund, although we did 
not feel that way when we adopted the 
amendment some time ago, and it may 
not be necessary. If the mortgage mar- 
ket becomes good again it may very well 
be that that original $150,000,000 will 
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be sufficient always to keep revolving, but 
I am not certain. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I want to say, as I 
pointed out to the Senate, that is the 
situation which may develop. I am glad 
that the bill provides for the direct-loan 
feature. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Along that line, I 
wish to give one other word of caution, 
The able chairman of the committee 
mentioned, in answer to a query from 
the distinguished leader, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] that we 
had made some provision for Fannie 
May—the Federal National Mortgage 
Association—to buy in mortgages. Sen- 
ators will remember that because of 
the 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, I had ex- 
pected, as the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana did, that we would put 
$200,000,000 in the fund to cover not only 
the Wherry housing but the other mort- 
gages as well, and thereby at least re- 
lieve the mortgage market at the present 
time to the extent of $200,000,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. I 
was going to say that Senators may re- 
call that a year and a half or 2 years 
ago the activities of Fannie May had 
become so vigorous in making advance 
commitments, that is commitments far 
ahead of actual construction, that all the 
money had become obligated. So in the 
act of 1950 we wrote certain restrictions 
into the law. Now we are releasing some 
of those restrictions in the conference 
report, so as to permit, as the chairman 
has pointed out, some flexibility in the 
handling of Wherry housing and hous- 
ing in critical defense areas with respect 
to units that have been certified. The 
amount of money available for that is 
$200,000,000. The money for that pur- 
pose is available only until December 31 
of this year. That much Wherry hous- 
ing and critical defense housing has al- 
ready been authorized, and unless the 
mortgage market opens up before De- 
cember 31 we are certainly going to be 
caught short of available funds for the 
purchase of these mortgages. 

Mr. President, if time permitted I 
should like to speak at greater length. 
I would like to express myself at this 
time as to the need for some kind of an 
arrangement whereby there will be 
ready mortgage money for the purchase 
of these mortgages. I hope that the 
whole building industry, the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, the various organ- 
izations that are interested in building 
and financing homes in America, may 
get around to the point some time of 
setting up their own organization to 
handle these mortgages so that the Gov- 
ernment can get out of the field. No- 
body connected with housing in the 
Banking and Currency Committee or in 
the Senate or anywhere else, I believe, 
wants the Government to do this job. 
We would much rather that private en- 
terprise do the job. I hope the time will 
come when it can be done, and when it 
will not be necessary to stand on the 
floor of the Senate and urge that millions 
of dollars be made available for FNMA. 
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and that millions of dollars be made 
available for direct loans to veterans. I 
do not know how it can be done, bu. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator 
if he does not believe that it is worth 
while to consider the possibility of open- 
ing up the veterans’ pension fund or in- 
surance fund for investment in veterans’ 
mortgages. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That idea was sug- 
gested to me only recently. I had not 
given it a great deal of thought. I real- 
ize that there may be some things about 
it which I have not yet considered, but 
it seems to me that with the Government 
guaranteeing veterans’ loans at 4 percent 
interest, it certainly would be a good 
field for investment for the veterans’ na- 
tional life insurance fund, It seems to 
me that it would be a good field in 
which that fund might very well invest 
at a higher rate of interest than it is now 
possible to get, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Such loans would 
have behind them mortgages on houses 
in addition to the credit of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. They would 
be real estate mortgages. I wish to call 
the attention of the chairman to the 
fact that not only would there be real- 
estate mortgages behind the loans 

Mr. MAYBANK. Which would be bet- 
ter assets. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But they would 
be real-estate mortgages guaranteed by 
the Federal Government itself, guaran- 
teed by the very agency which is admin- 
istering the life insurance fund. For the 
life of me I cannot see why that would 
not be a good investment field. I hope 
Senators will be thinking about that pro- 
posal, because we might in that way 
make it possible to handle veterans’ 
loans. 

Mr. President, there are many fea- 
tures about the conference report and 
the bill which I should welcome an op- 
portunity to discuss if I had time. 

The Senate passed the bill on April 9. 
It has been a long, rather hard struggle. 
We passed it when we passed the Defense 
Production Act. We repassed different 
features of it at other times. It has been 
a long, hard fight to get to the point we 
have now reached, in the final enactment 
of this measure. I believe that, by and 
large, it is a good measure, and that it 
represents about the best compromise we 
could get between the Senate and the 
House. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have_ printed in 
the Record a statement by one of the 
conferees, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], who unfor- 
tunately was unable to be present today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD, 

The statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT By SENATOR DOUGLAS CONCERNING 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE DEFENSE 
Hovusine Brut (S. 349) 


I have signed the conference report on 
S. 349, the defense housing bill, except as 
to the House amendments which completely 
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delete any aid to schools, either for opera- 
tion and maintenance or for construction. 
As to operation and maintenance, I realize 
that there is considerable controversy as 
to the permissible scope of the aid. That 
controversy in no way applies to school con- 
struction, an issue which all parties agree 
has been settled on constitutional grounds. 
Therefore, I am willing to yield to the House 
concerning operation and maintenance, but 
not as to school construction. I think it 
is tragic for the Congress to enact a bill 
to aid defense communities without making 
any provision for schools. There is no con- 
troversy as to school construction, and I 
think it wrong to yield on this matter for 
fear of stirring up unrelated controversies. 
I can only urge now that the House and 
Senate take early action in amending Public 
Laws 815 and 874 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, so as to enable aid to schools to be 
effected in anticipation of abnormal bur- 
dens on federally impacted school districts, 
and not merely after the children have al- 
ready moved into the area, and the facilities 
are already overloaded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nonminations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Tinance: 

Nora M. Harris, of Connecticut, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
baad No. 6, with headquarters at Bridgeport, 

nn. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Joseph Samuel Perry, of Illinois, to be a 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois, vice Elwyn R. Shaw, de- 
ceased. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Isador Lubin, of New York, the United 
States representative on the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensa- 
tion as the representative of the United 
States on the Advisory Committee to the 
Agent General of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency; 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of South Africa; and 

Harold Sims, of Tennessee, and sundry 
other persons for appointment or promotion 
in the diplomatic and foreign service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar, 
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HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Kenneth G. Heisler to be a mem- 
ber of the Home Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Président, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do 
not know that I am going to object—I 
inquire if this nomination was approved 
unanimously by the committee? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was unanimously 
approved by the committee, with the 
understanding that the nominee would 
not serve in connection with the Cali- 
fornia case. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, this 
nomination came up last Friday, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe I asked to 
have it go over. I knew that some 
Senator had spoken to me about it. I 
have since learned what it is all about. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is to be congratulated on its action 
in upholding the highest standards of 
ethics in government. 

In recommending the confirm¢tion of 
Kenneth G. Heisler as a member of 
the Home Loan Bank Board, the com- 
mittee required and obtained a letter 
from the nominee disqualifying him 
from participating as a Board member 
in administrative hearings to decide 
matters in which Nominee Heisler, as 
general counsel, had drawn administra- 
tive orders and otherwise participated. 

This splendid example set by Mr. 
Heisler could well be followed by the 
other two Board members, Mr. Divers 
and Mr. Adams. No man should act as 
judge in his own case, nor pass upon 
his own testimony as a witness testifying 
before himself. 

I do not remember which Senator 
spoke to me about the nomination. I 
believe that the course which has been 
followed is the correct course to follow, 
and I think the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency is deserving of 
commendation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska that 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
told me that he had spoken to the mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. I have no ob- 
jection whatever to the nomination. I 
am simply commending the Committee 
on Banking and Currency for its pro- 
cedure in this particular instance, which 
I think should have been followed in the 
case of the other two members of the 
Board. I certainly think it ought to be 
followed as a formula in connection with 
any other nomination with respect to 
which the nominee has been sitting, 
really, to examine himself. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is an excellent committee. This 
is an example of its high efficiency and 
the way it handles all matters. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in those remarks. I think it is a 
wonderful committee, and I wish to com- 
pliment the committee and each individ- 
ual member thereof for the high ethics 
displayed.in this particular case. 


MAYBANK. The Senator is 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
when this nomination came before mem- 
bers of the committee I was privileged, 
as a member of the subcommittee, to be 
present and hear certain testimony 
which was taken. I, together with the 
other members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, heard this testimony, 
and I was impressed with the idea that 
here was a man who should disqualify 
himself from further hearings in con- 
nection with certain matters. That is 
what he has agreed to do. 

There was one thing, however, which 
impressed itself upon me as a member 
of the subcommittee, and that was the 
matter in California which, as some have 
said, and are still saying, has been drag- 
ging for a considerable length of time. I 
am hopeful that at some time in the near 
future those matters can be harmonized 
and resolved and brought to a successful 
conclusion. I believe that with the atti- 
tude manifested by Mr. Heisler that may 
be possible. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Kenneth 
G. Heisler to be a member of the Home 
Loan Bank Board? Without objection, 
the nomination is confirmed, and, with- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. MAYBANK. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 21, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 20 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 1), 1951: 


In THE Navy 


Richard D. S. Rickard (Naval ROTC) to be 
an ensign in the Navy. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy: 

David B. Johns 

Donald C. Kent 

Joseph M. Sanderlin 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Chaplain Corps of the Navy: 

Willis J. Forsyth Albert S. M. Kirkland 
John Grabowski George B. Lanning 
Edwin S. Jones James C. Moore 
Justin A. Kane Warren D. Trumbo 
James J. Killeen 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Eugene T. Borish Roy C. McNett 

Frank L. Gliottone George W. Thompson 
Henry H. Hicks Jr. 

William G. Hutchinso) 


The following-named officers to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the line of the 
Navy (special duty officers) : 

Frank A. Nelson Robert L. Piper 

Arthur L. Whipkey, enlisted man of the 
Navy, to be a lieutenant (junior grade) for 
a appointment in the line of the 

avy- 
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CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate August 20 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: i 

HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

Kenneth G. Heisler, of Washington, to be 
a member of the Home Loan Bank Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1953. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, AuGust 20, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, as we enter upon a 
week of serious business may we feel 
that it is our highest wisdom and most 
sacred privilege to bring our spirits into 
a closer union with Thy spirit. 

May all our desires and aspirations be 
brought into such a blessed harmony 
with Thy divine will that we, too, may 
be able to say, “The Father and I are 
one.” 

Make us tireless in our efforts, un- 
wavering in our loyalty, unfaltering in 
our courage, and invincible in our hope 
as we labor together to establish the 
kingdom of peace and righteousness. 

Show us how we may successfully 
combat and conquer the many evil and 
sinister forces which are seeking to un- 
dermine our democratic way of life and 
cause hatred and estrangement between 
the nations of the earth. 

We pray that our President, our 
Speaker, the leaders and Members of 
Congress, and our representatives in the 
United Nations may be wise and saga- 
cious politicians, statesmen, and diplo- 
mats in the things of moral and spiritual 
value as they strive for good will and 
brotherhood among men. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 17, 1951, was read and ap- 
proved. 


INVOLUNTARY CONVERSION OF 
PROPERTY 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3590) relat- 
ing to the income-tax treatment of gain 
realized on an involuntary conversion 
of property. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
hope the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee will make a brief ex- 
planation of this bill to the House. The 
bill was reported unanimously from the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was introduced by me at the request 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
order to remove unnecessary restrictions 
in the provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code which exempt from tax the gain 
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from the sale of property involuntarily 
converted to the extent that the pro- 
ceeds from the converted property are 
expended in the acquisition of replace- 
ment property similar in purpose or use, 
The nonrecognition of gain applies in 
the case of destruction of property, theft, 
or seizure, or an exercise of the power of 
acquisition or condemnation or the 
threat or imminence thereof. 

Under existing law, however, gain is 
recognized if, before receipt of the pro- 
ceeds for the converted property, the 
taxpayer purchases replacement prop- 
erty, since in those cases it is not possible 
to trace the proceeds from the converted 
property directly into subsequently ac- 
quired property in accordance with the 
strict statutory provisions. Other prob- 
lems have arisen in cases in which the 
taxpayer uses a part of the proceeds 
from the converted property to pay off 
a mortgage and uses only the balance in 
acquisition of replacement property. 

The bill eliminates the requirement of 
existing law that the taxpayer, in order 
for gain not to be recognized, must trace 
the same dollars from the converted 
property into the replacement property. 
The amendments would be applicable 
with respect to taxable years ending 
after December 30, 1950. 

The need for prompt enactment of this 
legislation is set forth in a letter dated 
May 15, 1951, addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
from the Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. ` 

Although proposals were received for 
broadening still further the relief 
granted by the bill, it was the unani- 
mous decision of the Committee on Ways 
and Means that the relief should be 
granted within the basic framework of 
existing law requiring that the replace- 
ment property be similar or related in 
service or use to the property converted. 
To permit the taxpayer to defer gain 
while changing the nature of his invest- 
ment would be a serious departure from 
the policy of existing law which the 
Committee on Ways and Means believes 
should not be allowed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that this 
bill be promptly enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk read the letter I received 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and then if there is any further explana- 
tion necessary, I will be glad to make it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT L. DoucHTon, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. DovuGHTON: We note that, fol- 
lowing our conversations with you, Repre- 
sentative DURHAM, members of your com- 
mittee staff, and representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department, you have introduced H. R. 
3590 to extend the provisions of section 112 
(f) of the Internal Revenue Code to situa- 
tions where taxpayers made anticipatory 
purchases of similar property. 

As you know, the Commission is acquiring 
Over 200,000 acres of land in South Carolina 
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for the construction and operation of a 
major production facility. As of November 
28, 1950, approximately 1,500 families lived 
on, and approximately 3,000 separate tracts 
of land were contained on, this site. It is 
expected that in many instances individuals 
will desire to purchase replacement property 
on which to relocate before receipt of pay- 
ment for their present properties. Such pur- 
chases have already been made in some cases. 
Under the present section 112 (f) of the 
Internal Revenue Code an inequitable tax 
result obtains, since such individuals will 
realize a taxable gain on the compelled sale 
of their present properties, whereas those 
individuals who wait to purchase new prop- 
erties until after they are paid for the old 
will realize no taxable gain. 

The inequities inherent in the existing 
section 112 (f) (which H. R. 3590 is intended 
to correct) are causing some degree of ill- 
feeling toward the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Government generally on the 
part of the residents. This is placing a strain 
upon our relationships with the inhabitants 
of the area whose continued good will and 
cooperation is important to the success of 
our program. 

Accordingly, we would deeply appreciate 
any action you might take to expedite con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, 
Gorpon DEAN, Chairman. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
am supporting this bill. I think it might 
be said, however, that the bill is general 
in its application and not confined to 
the incident in connection with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I also would 
like to point out that it does not bring 
about a new principle of taxation but 
makes an existing principle more prac- 
tical and more workable to the end that 
greater justice will be done. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I would 
like to have the attention of the chair- 
man. First of all I assure him that I 
am not going to object. As the gentle- 
man knows, I have, in whatever capacity 
was mine here, cooperated with the 
Committee on Ways and Means in ex- 
pediting the work of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Congress. Now, as 
the gentleman from North Carolina is 
aware, many of us from Indiana and 
other parts of the country are concerned 
with what has come to be a crisis in 
respect to Indiana’s welfare fund by rea- 
son of a ruling by the Federal Security 
Administrator, Mr. Ewing. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
knows that there are pending before his 
committee several bills looking to the 
matter of dealing with that situation. 
As I understand, an attempt was made 
to take some action last week. This ac- 
tion, however, was blocked by a point of 
order to the effect that the House was 
in session. I wonder if the gentleman 
could say anything to me at this time as 
to when the Committee on Ways and 
Means might be in executive session 
either to report out one of those bills or 
to schedule one of them or all of them 
for hearings, looking to action on the 
matter. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The chairman of 
the committee at the request of two 
members of the committee, each of 
whom had introduced bills bearing on 
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this subject, called a meeting of the com- 
mittee one day last week, and the point 
of order was made that the House was 
in session; consequently, the point of 
order was sustained and the matter went 
over. 

As far as the chairman of the com- 
mittee is concerned, if the proponents of 
one or both of those bilis are still inter- 
ested in the consideration of the bills, it 
will be the purpose of the chairman to 
call the committee into session as soon 
as practicable, as soon as we think there 
is a quorum in town, or as soon as it is 
practicable to hold a session without the 
possibility of a point of order being 
raised, in order that the bills may be con- 
sidered. 

The chairman of the committee is the 
servant of the committee and always 
tries, as far as he can, to serve not only 
the majority of the committee but each 
member of the committee who has a bill 
the consideration of which he desires. 
As far as the chairman is concerned, 
there will be no neglect on his part with 
respect to these bills any more than of 
any other bills. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would want the 
gentleman from North Carolina to know 
that in anything I have said I did not 
question his position at all or his ac- 
tion. I have for him the highest regard, 
as he knows. My inquiry is a result 
solely of the extreme importance and 
urgency of this matter. I am quite sure 
the members of the committee who 
sought the meeting before are still of the 
opinion that there should be such a 
meeting. I trust that in the near future 
some action can be taken, 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 112 (f) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to in- 


voluntary conversions) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f) Involuntary conversion: If property 
(as a result of its destruction in whole or in 
part, theft, seizure, or requisition or con- 
demnation or threat or imminence thereof) 
is compulsorily or involuntarily converted— 

“(1) Conversion into similar property: Into 
property similar or related in service or use 
to the property so converted, no gain shall be 
recognized. 


“(2) Conversion into money where dispo- 
sition occurred prior to 1951: Into money, 
and the disposition of the converted property 
occurred before January 1, 1951, no gain shall 
be recognized if such money is forthwith in 
good faith, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, expended in the acquisition of 
other property similar or related in service 
or use to the property so converted, or in 
the acquisition of control of a corporation 
owning such other property, or in the estab- 
lishment of a replacement fund. If any part 
of the money is not so expended, the gain 
shall be recognized to the extent of the 
money which is not so expended (regardless 
of whether such money is received in one or 
more taxable years and regardless of whether 
or not the money which is not so expended 
constitutes gain). For the purposes of this 
paragraph and paragraph (3), the term ‘dis- 
position of the converted property’ means 
the destruction, theft, seizure, requisition, or 
condemnation of the converted property, or 
the sale or exchange of such property under 
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threat or imminence of requisition or con- 
demnation, 

“(3) Conversion into money where disposi- 
tion occurred after 1950: Into money or into 
property not similar or related in service or 
use to the converted property, and the dis- 
position of the converted property (as defined 
in paragraph (2)) occurred after December 
31, 1950, the gain (if any) shall be recognized 
except to the extent hereinafter provided in 
this paragraph: 

“(A) Nonrecognition of gain: If the tax- 
payer during the period specified in subpara- 
graph (B), for the purpose of replacing the 
property so converted, purchases other prop- 
erty similar or related in service or use to the 
property so converted, or purchases stock in 
the acquisition of control of a corporation 
owning such other property, at the election 
of the taxpayer the gain shall be recognized 
only to the extent that the amount realized 
upon such conversion (regardless of whether 
such amount is received in one or more tax- 
able years) exceeds the cost of such other 
property or such stock. Such election shall 
be made at such time and in such manner as 
the Secretary may by regulations prescribe, 
For the purposes of this paragraph— 

“(i) no property or stock acquired before 
the disposition of the converted property 
shall be considered to have been acquired 
for the purpose of replacing such converted 
property unless held by the taxpayer on the 
date of such disposition; and 

“(ii) the taxpayer shall be considered to 
have purchased property or stock only if, but 
for the provisions of section 113 (a) (9), the 
unadjusted basis of such property or stock 
would be its cost within the meaning of sec- 
tion 113 (a). 

“(B) Period within which property must be 
replaced: The period referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be the period beginning with 
the date of the disposition of the converted 
property, or the earliest date of the threat 
or imminence of requisition or condemnation 
of the converted property, whichever is the 
earlier, and ending— 

“(i) one year after the close of the first 
taxable year in which any part of the gain 
upon the conversion is realized, or 

„(u) subject to such terms and conditions 
as may be specified by the Secretary, at the 
close of such later date as the Secretary may 
designate upon application by the taxpayer. 
Such application shall be made at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary may by 
regulations prescribe. 

“(C) Time for assessment of deficiency at- 
tributable to gain upon conversion: If a tax- 
payer has made the election provided in sub- 
paragraph (A), then (i) the statutory period 
for the assessment of any deficiency, for any 
taxable year in which any part of the gain 
upon such conversion is realized, attributable 
to such gain shall not expire prior to the ex- 
piration of 3 years from the date the Secre- 
tary is notified by the taxpayer (in such man- 
ner as the Secretary may by regulations pre- 
scribe) of the replacement of the converted 
property or of an intention not to replace, 
and (ii) such deficiency may be assessed prior 
to the expiration of such 3-year period not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 272 
(f) or the provisions of any other law or rule 
of law which would otherwise prevent such 
assessment. 

“(D) Time for assessment of other de- 
ficiehcies attributable to election: If the elec- 
tion provided in subparagraph (A) is made 
by the taxpayer and such other property or 
such stock was purchased prior to the be- 
ginning of the last taxable year in which any 
part of the gain upon such conversion is re- 
alized, any deficiency, to the extent result- 
ing from such election, for any taxable year 
ending before such last taxable year may be 
assessed (notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 272 (f) or 275 or the provisions of any 
other law or rule of law which would other- 
wise prevent such assessment) at any time 
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before the expiration of the period within 
which a deficiency for such last taxable year 
may be assessed.” 

(b) Section 276 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to period of limitation upon 
assessment and collection) is hereby amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(e) Involuntary conversion: In the case 
of a deficiency described in section 112 (f) 
(3) (C) or (D), such deficiency may be as- 
sessed at any time prior to the expiration of 
the time therein provided.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (9) of section 113 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to un- 
adjusted basis of property acquired as the 
result of an involuntary conversion) is here- 
by amended by striking out “section 112 
(f)” and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
112 (f) (1) or (2)“, and by adding at the 
end of such paragraph the following new 
sentence: “In the case of property purchased 
by the taxpayer which resulted, under the 
provisions of section 112 (f) (8), in the non- 
recognition of any part of the gain realized 
as the result of a compulsory or involuntary 
conversion, the basis shall be the cost of such 
property decreased in the amount of the gain 
not so recognized; and if the property pur- 
chased consists of more than one piece of 
property, the basis determined under this 
sentence shall be allocated to the purchase 
of properties in proportion to their respec- 
tive costs.“ 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall be applicable only with respect to tax- 
able years ending after December 31, 1950, 
except that the provisions of section 112 (f) 
(3), and the provisions of section 113 (a) (9), 
of the Internal Revenue Code as amended by 
this act shall also be applicable to any tax- 
able year ending prior to January 1, 1951, 
in which (a) any gain was realized upon the 
conversion of property and the disposition of 
such converted property occurred (within the 
meaning of such section 112 (f) (3)) after 
December 31, 1950, or (b) the basis of prop- 
erty is affected by an election made under 
the provisions of section 112 (f) (3) of such 
code. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL PERMITS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4014) to 
amend section 3121 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish the chairman would make a brief 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is designed to make available to the 
Officials charged with regulation of in- 
dustrial alcohol the power to require by 
subpena the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of docu- 
mentary evidence at hearings in con- 
nection with denials and revocations of 
industrial alcohol permits, Similar au- 
thority has already been vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury in cases in- 
volving beverage liquor permits under 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act. 

The Treasury Department has recom- 
mended this legislation not only because 
it would lead to more effective adminis- 
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tration of the industrial alcohol permit 
system, but also to insure conformity 
with the provision of the Administrative 
Procedure Act requiring that oral or doc- 
umentary evidence received in hearings 
must be supported by “reliable, proba- 
tive, and substantial evidence,” and that 
every party must have the right to pre- 
sent his case by oral or documentary evi- 
dence, to submit rebuttal evidence, and 
to cross-examine so as to permit the full 
and true disclosure of the facts. 

Up to the present time affidavits have 
been used as evidence in cases involving 
denial or revocation of industrial alcohol 
permits. It is contemplated, of course, 
that the subpena power vested in the 
Secretary will be delegated to internal 
revenue Officials, just as the authority in 
respect of beverage alcohol permit cases 
has been delegated. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3121 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is hereby amended by 
striking out “(d)” at the beginning of sub- 
section (d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(e)”, and by inserting after subsection (c) 
the following: 

“(d) Applicability of other laws: The pro- 
visions, including penalties, of sections 9 and 
10 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(U. S. C., title 15, secs. 49, 50), as now or 
hereafter amended, shall be applicable to the 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties under this 
part of the Secretary, and to any person 
(whether or not a corporation) subject to 
the provisions of this part.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MINNIE M. ROSS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 371) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Minnie M. Ross, widow of Frank P. Ross, late 
an employee of the House of Representatives, 
an amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his 
death, and an additional amount not to 
exceed $350 toward defraying the funeral ex- 
penses of said Frank P. Ross. 


The resolution was agreed to, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTATE OF HELEN GERTRUDE NELSCH 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 373) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the estate of Helen Gertrude 
Nelsch, late an employee of the House of 
Representatives, an amount equal to 6 
months’ salary at the rate she was receiving 
at the time of her death, and an additional 
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amount not to exceed $350 toward defray- 
ing the funeral expenses of the said Helen 
Gertrude Nelsch. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 146) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 1,000 
additional copies of each part of the hear- 
ings relative to revenue revision held before 
said committee during the current session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INVESTIGATION INTO USE OF CHEMICALS 
IN FOOD PRODUCTS 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 39) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act of January 12, 1895 (44 U. S. C. 
sec. 154), as amended, the Select Committee 
To Investigate the Use of Chemicals in Food 
Products (created by H. Res. 323, 8ist Cong.) 
is hereby authorized to have printed for its 
use 1,000 additional copies of all hearings 
held before it during the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill S. 353, an act relating to the time for 
publication of the Official Register of the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 
compiling and publishing of the Official Reg- 
ister of the United States,” approved August 
28, 1985 (49 Stat. 957; 5 U. S. C. 654), is 
amended by striking out “as early as prac- 
ticable after the first of June,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “on or before December 31.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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AMENDING TITLE 28 OF UNITED STATES 
CODE 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk, the bill H. R. 4106, an act 
to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code entitled “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure” by adding a new section 
thereto known as section 1732b to permit 
the photographie reproduction of busi- 
ness records and the introduction of the 
same in evidence, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out lines 3 to 7, inclusive, 
and insert “That section 1732 of title 28 of 
the United States Code entitled ‘Judiciary 
and judicial procedure’ is amended by in- 
serting ‘(a)’ immediately preceding the first 
paragraph thereof, and by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “If” and insert 
b If.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “act” and insert 
“subsection.” 

Pages 2 and 3, strike out all of section 2 
and insert: 

“Sec. 2. The analysis of section 1732 of 
chapter 115 of title 28, United States Code, 
immediately preceding section 1731 of such 
title, is amended so as to read: 

“1732. Record made in regular course of 
business; photographic copies’.” 

Page 3, at the end of section 2, insert: 

“Src. 3. The catchline of section 1732, 
chapter 115 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended so as to read: 

1782. Record made in regular course of 
business; photographic copies’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend section 1732 of title 28, United States 
Code, entitled ‘Judiciary and judicial pro- 
cedure’ by adding a new subsection thereto 
To permit the photographic reproduction of 
business records and the introduction of 
the same in evidence'.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SKILLED MANPOWER AVAILABLE FROM 
THE ANTHRACITE COAL FIELDS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
brought to the attention of the House a 
newspaper article published Nation-wide 
as to the shortage of manpower in a 
number of heavily populated defense 
areas. Last night, I heard a distin- 
guished radio commentator again em- 
phasizing the fact that in 17 different 
areas of this Nation, there is an acute 
shortage of manpower for defense work, 
I repeat, for the purpose of emphasis, 
that in the anthracite coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, covering four great con- 
gressional districts, and especially in 
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Luzerne County, Pa., there exists a 
shortage of work for the best skilled and 
most desirable male labor available for 
defense work in this or any other na- 
tion. Some thirty-odd thousand men 
are out of work at this very minute this 
morning. This condition existed all 
through the last war, and it exists to- 
day. Without the aid of the Federal 
Government, this cancerous economic 
condition will never be cured. We need 
plants, defense contracts, jobs, work 
these men want to work. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


IMPORTATION OF FURS FROM RUSSIA 
AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 3, the President 
issued Proclamation No. 2935, prohibit- 
ing the importation into the United 
States of furs from Soviet Russia and 
Communist China and their satellites. 

Anyone reading the President’s proc- 
lamation will assume that it means all 
furs from the Communist countries are 
to be barred. This, however, is not the 
am for the proclamation has a joker 

Instead of saying simply that all furs 
from Russia and Communist China are 
to be barred from admission into the 
United States, the order lists a large 
number of furs that are to be barred in- 
cluding ermine, fox, kolinsky, marten, 
mink, muskrat, and weasel. 

Oddly, the proclamation order does 
not mention Persian lamb and squirrel 
furs which have constituted more than 
one-half of all furs admitted during the 
last 18 months from Soviet Russia. Why 
were these two types of furs omitted 
from the list of banned furs when they 
constitute more than half of Russia’s fur 
business with the United States? 

Fur imports from Russia in 1950 
totaled $20,936,126, and of this total 
$10,676,128, or more than one-half, were 
Persian lamb and squirrel furs which 
still, under the President’s order, may be 
shipped into this country by the 
Russians. 

An investigation should be made to 
determine why the person or persons 
who wrote the President’s proclamation 
and those who’ wrote the legislative 
clause covering this subject, strangely 
omitted Persian lamb and squirrel from 
the list of furs to be banned. If these 
two types of furs were omitted from the 
list of banned furs by accident or de- 
sign, those responsible should be sep- 
arated from the Federal payrolls. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes on Tuesday next, August 21, fol- 
lowing the regular business of the day 
and any other special orders heretofore 
entered, 
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THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF ESTABLISHING OF UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 285) to authorize appropriate par- 
ticipation by the United States in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the United States Military Academy. 

Mr. FORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
a few questions of the author of the 
resolution. I do not see him present. 
I therefore withdraw my reservation of 
objection and ask that the resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 215 OF TITLE 18 OF 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 15) to 
amend section 215 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 215 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

“Whoever solicits or receives any money 
or thing of value in consideration of aiding 
any person to obtain any appointive office or 
place under the United States either by 
referring his name to any executive depart- 
ment, agency, or independent establishment 
of the United States, for consideration, or 
otherwise, or by requiring the payment of a 
fee from any person because such person 
has secured any appointive office or place 
under the United States shall be fined not 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year or both.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “money or.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike the first “any” and 
substitute therefor “a.” 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike “any appoin- 
tive office or place” and substitute therefor 
“employment.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike “any” and substitute 
therefor “an”; insert or“ before “agency” 
and strike the commas after “agency” and 
“department.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike “or independent es- 
tablishment”; insert a comma after “States.” 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike “for considera- 
tion. or otherwise,”. 

Page 1, line 11, strike “from any person” 
and “any.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike “appointive office or 
place under the United States” and substi- 
tute therefor “such employment.” 

Page 2, line 3, insert between the period 
and the close quotation mark the sentence: 
“This section shall not apply to such services 
rendered by an employment agency pursuant 
to the written request of an executive de- 
partment or agency of the United States,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES RE- 
PORTS AND STATUTES AT LARGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4109) 
to amend section 73 of the act of January 
12, 1895, as amended, relating to the 
printing, binding, and distribution of the 
Statutes at Large, and sections 411, 412, 
and 413 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to the printing, binding, and 
distribution of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the chairman of the com- 
mittee or some other member of the 
committee that has had this bill before it 
can explain the legislation? It appears 
from the committee report that the 
original report from the Department of 
Justice and also from the Bureau of the 
Budget was related to an entirely differ- 
ent bill. This now is a clean bill. I 
wonder if the gentleman could advise 
as to whether or not the provisions of the 
clean bill are in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman 
is correct; they are. The Department 
of Justice in their original recommenda- 
tion merely sought to relieve themselves 
of the responsibility for making this dis- 
tribution; that was their sole interest 
in the matter. The present bill continues 
todo that. When we got into considering 
it further we decided that it was advis- 
able to make a few other amendments. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
assume that the bar association might 
have some interest in the subject mat- 
ter of this legislation; can the gentle- 
man advise as to whether or not the ad- 
vice of the American Bar Association 
has been received by the committee on 
this matter? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. With the ex- 
ception of the last section I do not see 
that they have any interest; it merely 
pertains to the distribution of the Stat- 
utes at Large to the Government de- 
partments. I do not think that would 
involve the bar association in any way, 
shape, or manner. The last provision 
of the bill deals with sale to the public, 
and that is a relatively minor matter. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Would 
the gentleman say that the bill as re- 
ported is noncontroversial, purely ad- 
ministrative? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is correct. 
We hope to save a little money with this 
change in distribution, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 3 of the 
act approved March 3, 1873 (17 Stat. 578; R. 
S. 387; 5 U. S. C. 339), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2, That so much of section 73 of the 
Printing Act, approved January 12, 1895 (28 
Stat. 601, 615), as amended, as relates to the 
printing, binding, and distribution of the 
Statutes at Large (44 U. S. C. 196a), is here- 
by further amended to read as follows: 

“$ 196a. Same; distribution. 

“The Public Printer shall, after the final 

adjournment of each regular session of Con- 
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gress, print and bind copies of the Statutes 
at Large to be charged to the congressional 
allotment for printing and binding. The 
number and distribution of the copies shall 
be under the control of the Joint Committee 
on Printing.” 

Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 19 of title 
28, United States Code, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 
„Sec. 
“411. Supreme Court reports; 

binding, and distribution. 
Supreme Court reports; cost and sale. 
Publications; distribution to courts. 
“414, Transmittal of books to successors. 
“415. Court of Claims decisions.” 

Sec. 4. Section 411 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended, is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 


“$411. Supreme Court reports: printing, 
binding and distribution. 

“(a) The decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall be printed, bound, 
and distributed in the preliminary prints 
and bound volumes of the United States 
Reports as soon as practicable after rendi- 
tion, to be charged to the proper appropria- 
tion for the judiciary, The number and 
distribution of the copies shall be under 
the control of the Joint Commitee on Print- 
ing. 

“(b) Reports printed prior to June 12, 
1926, shall not be furnished the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

„(e) The Public Printer, or other printer 
designated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, upon request, shall furnish 
to the Superintendent of Documents the 
reports required to be distributed under the 
provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 5. Section 413 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended, is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 413. Publications; distribution to courts, 

“Distribution of publications to Federal 
courts in accordance with the provisions of 
this chapter shall not be made to any place 
where such court is held in a building not 
owned or controlled by the United States 
unless such publications are committed to 
the custody of an officer of the United States 
at such building.” . 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, between lines 11 and 12, change 
the chapter analysis heading for section 412 
to “412. Sale of Supreme Court reports.” 

Page 3, between lines 9 and 10, insert the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 5. Section 412 of title 28, United 
States Code, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘The Public Printer or other printer des- 
ignated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, shall print such additional bound vol- 
umes and preliminary prints of such reports 
as may be required for sale to the public. 
Such additional copies shall be sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, as provided 
by law“ “. 

Page 3, line 10, change the section desig- 
nation 5“ to “6”. ‘ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING VESSELS OF CANADIAN 
REGISTRY TO TRANSPORT GRAIN BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES PORTS ON THE 
GREAT LAKES DURING 1951, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3436) 
authorizing vessels of Canadian Regis- 
try to transport grain between United 


printing, 


“412. 
“413. 
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States ports on the Great Lakes during 
1951. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of 
emergency conditions in transportation on 
the Great Lakes, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 27 of the act of June 6, 
1920 (41 Stat. 999), as amended by act of 
April 11, 1935 (49 Stat. 154), and by act of 
July 2, 1935 (49 Stat. 442), or the provisions 
of any other act or regulation, vessels of 
Canadian registry, shall be permitted to 
transport grain between United States ports 
on the Great Lakes until December 31, 1951, 
or until such earlier time as the Congress 
by concurrent resolution or the President 
by proclamation may designate. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “registry,” 
insert “when and to the extent certified by 
the Defense Transport Administration as to 
the need therefor”, 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE PARTICIPATION OF 
MILITARY PERSONNEL IN OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1184) 
to authorize the training for, attendance 
at, and participation in, Olympic Games 
by military personnel, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? g 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITING ENTRY OF MOLLUSKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4443) 
to prevent the entry of certain mollusks 
into the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall establish such facilities for, 
and prescribe such regulations governing, 
the inspection and treatment of produce, 
baggage, salvaged war materials, and other 
goods entering the United States from areas 
infested with any terrestrial or fresh-water 
mollusk, as he considers necessary to pre- 
vent the entry of such mollusks into the 
United States. Whoever violates any such 
regulation or imports such a mollusk into 
the United States shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both. The term “United States,” as 
used in this act in a territorial sense, means 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, the 
possessions of the United States (except 
those which the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
are infested with such mollusks), and the 
Canal Zone. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING 
COLLISIONS AT SEA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5013) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
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regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., that the President is 
authorized to the regulations set 
forth in section 6 of this act for preventing 
collisions involving water-borne craft upon 
the high seas, and in all waters connected 
therewith, Such proclamation, together with 
the regulations, shall be published in the 
Federal Register, and, after the effective date 
specified in such proclamation, such regula- 
tions shall have eTect as if enacted by statute 
and shall be followed by all public and pri- 
vate vessels of the United States, and by all 
aircraft of United States registry to the ex- 
tent therein made applicable. Such regula- 
tions shall not apply to the harbors, rivers, 
and inland waters of the United States; to 
the Great Lakes of North America and their 
connecting and tributary waters as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine Canal in 
Montreal in the Province of Quebec, Canada; 
to the Red River of the North and the rivers 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico and their 
tributaries; nor, with respect to aircraft, to 
any territorial waters of the United States. 

Sec, 2. Any requirements of such regula- 
tions in respect of the number, position, 
range of visibility, or arc of visibility of the 
lights required to be displayed by vessels 
shall not apply to any vessel of the Navy or 
of the Coast Guard whenever the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the case of Coast Guard vessels operating 
under the Treasury Department, or such of- 
ficial as either may designate, shall find or 
certify that, by reason of special construc- 
tion, it is not possible for such vessel or class 
of vessels to comply with such regulations, 
The lights of any such exempted vessel or 
class of vessels, however, shall conform as 
closely to the requirements of the applicable 
regulations as the Secretary or such official 
shall find or certify to be feasible. Notice 
of such findings or certification and of the 
character and position of the lights pre- 
scribed to be displayed on such exempted 
vessel or class of vessels shall be published 
in the Federal Register and in the Notice 
to Mariners and, after the effective date 
specified in such notice, shall have effect as 
part of such regulations. 

Sec. 3. Section 7 (a) of the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 (U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 49, 
sec. 177 (a)), is amended to read as follows: 

“Except as specifically provided in the act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the President 
to proclaim regulations for preventing col- 
lisions at sea’, the navigation and shipping 
laws of the United States, including any 
definition of ‘vessel’ or ‘yehicle’ found therein 
and including the rules for the prevention of 
collisions, shall not be construed to apply 
to seaplanes or other aircraft or to the navi- 
ge tion of vessels in relation to seaplanes or 
other aircraft.” 

SEC. 4. Section 610 (a) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 (U. S. C., 1946 edition, 
title 49, sec. 560 (a)), is amended by deleting 
the word “and” at the end of paragraph (4); 
by changing the period at the end of par- 
agraph (5) to a semicolon and adding the 
word “and”; and by adding a new paragraph 
(6) reading as follows: 

“(6) For any person to operate a seaplane 
or other aircraft of United States registry 
upon the high seas in contravention of the 
regulations proclaimed by the President pur- 
suant to section 1 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea’.” 

Sec. 5. After such regulations proclaimed 
under section 1 hereof shall have taken effect, 
all statutes, regulations, and rules in conflict 
therein shall be of no further force and 
effect. Until such time as such regulations 
shall have been proclaimed and made effec- 
tive pursuant to this act, nothing herein shall 
in any way limit, supersede, or repeal any 
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regulations for the prevention of collisions, 
which have heretofore been prescribed by 
statute, regulation, or rule. 

Sec. 6. The regulations authorized to be 
proclaimed under section 1 hereof are the 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 
1948, approved by the International Confer- 
ence on Safety of Life at Sea, 1948, held at 
London from April 23 to June 10, 1948, as 
follows: 


Part A.—PRELIMINARY AND DEFINITIONS 
RULE 1 i 


(a) These rules shall be followed by all 
vessels and seaplanes upon the high seas and 
in all waters connected therewith navigable 
by seagoing vessels, except as provided in 
rule 30. Where, as a result of their special 
construction, it is not possible for seaplanes 
to comply fully with the provisions of rules 
specifying the carrying of lights and shapes, 
these provisions shall be followed as closely 
as circumstances permit, 

(b) The rules concerning lights shall be 
complied with in all weathers from sun- 
set to sunrise, and during such times no 
other lights shall be exhibited, except such 
lights as cannot be mistaken for the pre- 
scribed lights or impair their visibility or 
distinctive character, or interfere with the 
keeping of a proper look-out. 

(c) In the following rules, except where 
the context otherwise requires— 

(i) the word “vessel” includes every de- 
scription of water craft, other than a sea- 
plane on the water, used or capable of being 
used as a means of transportation on water} 

(il) the word “seaplane” includes a flying 
boat and any other aircraft designed to 
maneuver on the water; 

(iil) the term “power-driven vessel“ 
means any vessel propelled by machinery; 

(iv) every power-driven vessel which is 
under sail and not under power is to be 
considered a sailing vessel, and every vessel 
under power, whether under sail or not, is 
to be considered a power-driven vessel; 

(v) a vessel or seaplane on the water is 
“under way” when she is not at anchor, or 
made fast to the shore, or aground; 

(vi) the term “height above the hull” 
means height above the uppermost con- 
tinuous deck; 

(vii) the length and breadth of a vessel 
shall be its maximum length and span 
appearing in her certificate of registry; 

(vili) the length and span of a seaplane 
shall be its maximumum length and span 
as shown in its certificate of airworthiness, 
or as determined by measurement in the 
absence of such certificate; 

(ix) the word “visible,” when applied to 
lights, means visible on a dark night with 
a clear atmosphere; 

(x) the term “short blast” means a blast 
of about one second’s duration; 

(xi) the term “prolonged blast” means a 
blast of from 4 to 6 seconds’ duration; 

(xii) the word “whistle” means whistle 
or siren; 

(xiii) the word “tons” means gross tons. 

Part B.—LIGHTS AND SHAPES 
RULE 2 

(a) A power-driven vessel when under 
way shall carry— 

(1) On or in front of the foremast, or 
if a vessel without a foremast then in the 
forepart of the vessel, a bright white light 
so constructed as to show an unbroken 
light over an arc of the horizon of 20 points 
of the compass (225°), so fixed as to show 
the light 10 points (112½ % on each side of 
the vessel, that is, from right ahead to 2 
points (22½ ) abaft the beam on either 
side, and of such a character as to be 
visible at a distance of at least 5 miles. 

(ii) Either forward of or abaft the white 
light mentioned in subsection (i) a second 
white light similar in construction and 
character to that light. Vessels of less than 
150 feet in length, and vessels engaged in 
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towing, shall not be required to carry this 
second white light but may do so. 

(iii) These two white lights shall be so 
placed in a line with and over the keel that 
one shall be at least 15 feet higher than 
the otber and in such a position that the 
lower light shall be forward of the upper 
one. The horizontal distance between the 
two white lights shall be at least three times 
the vertical distance. The lower of these 
two white lights or, if only one is carried, 
then that light, shall be placed at 2 height 
above the hull of not less than 20 feet, 
and, if the breadth of the vessel exceeds 
20 feet, then at a height above the hull 
not less than such breadth, so however that 
the light need not be placed at a greater 
height above the hull than 40 feet. In all 
circumstances the light or lights, as the 
case may be, shall be so placed as to he 
clear of and above all other lights and 
obstructing superstructures. : 

(iv) On the starboard side a green light 
so constructed as to show an unbroken 
light over an are of the horizon of 10 points 
of the compass (112½ , so fixed as to 
show the light from right ahead to 2 points 
(22½% % abaft the beam on the starboard 
side, and of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 2 miles. 

(v) On the port side a red light so con- 
structed as to show an unbroken light over 
an arc of the horizon of 10 points of the 
compass (112½ %, so fixed as to show the 
light from right ahead to 2 points (2214°) 
abaft the beam on the port side, and of 
such a character as to be visible at a dis- 
tance of a least 2 miles. 

(vi) The said green and red sidelights 
shall be fitted with inboard screens project- 
ing at least 3 feet forward from the light, 
so as to prevent these lights from being 
seen across the bows. 

(b) A seaplane under way on the water 
shall carry— 

(i) In the forepart amidships where it can 
best be seen a bright white light, so con- 
structed as to show an unbroken light over 
an are of the horizon of 220° of the com- 
pass, so fixed as to show the light 110° on 
each side of the seaplane, namely, from 
right ahead to 20° abaft the beam on either 
side, and of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 3 miles. 

(ii) On the right or starboard wing tip a 
green light, so constructed as to show an 
unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of 
119° of the compass, so fixed as to show 
the light from right ahead to 20° abaft the 
beam on the starboard side, and of such a 
character as to be visible at a distance of at 
least 2 miles. 

(iii) On the left or port wing tip a red 
light, so constructed as to show an unbroken 
light over an arc of the horizon of 110° of the 
compass, so fixed as to show the light from 
right ahead to 20° abaft the beam on the 
port side, and of such a character as to be 
visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 


RULE 3 


(a) A power-driven vessel when towing or 
pushing another vessel or seaplane shall, in 
addition to her sidelights, carry two bright 
white lights in a vertical line one over the 
other, not less than 6 feet apart, and when 
towing more than one vessel shall carry an 
additional bright white light 6 feet above or 
below such lights, if the length of the tow, 
measuring from the stern of the towing 
vessel to the stern of the last vessel or sea- 
plane towed, exceeds 600 feet. Each of these 
lights shall he of the same construction and 
character and one of them shall be carried 
in the same position as the white light men- 
tioned in rule 2 (a) (i), except the addition- 
al light, which shall be carried at a height 
of not less than 14 feet above the hull. Ina 
vessel with a single mast, such lights may be 
carried on the mast. 

(b) The towing vessel shall also show 
either the stern light specified in rule 10 or 
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in lieu of that light a small white light abaft 
the funnel or aftermast for the tow to steer 
by, but such light shall not be visible forward 
of the beam. The carriage of the white light 
specified in rule 2 (a) (ii) is optional. 

(c) A seaplane on the water, when towing 
one or more seaplanes or vessels, shall carry 
the lights prescribed in rule 2 (b) (i), (il), 
and (iii); and, in addition, she shall carry 
a second white light of the same construc- 
tion and character as the white light men- 
tioned in rule 2 (b) (i), and in a vertical 
line at least 6 feet above or below such light. 


RULE 4 


(a) A vessel which is not under command 
shall carry, where they can best be seen, and, 
if a power-driven vessel, in lieu of the lights 
required by rule 2 (a) (i) and (ii), two red 
lights in a vertical line one over the other 
not less than 6 feet apart, and of such a 
character as to be visible all round the hori- 
zon at a distance of at least 2 miles. By day, 
she shell carry in a vertical line one over the 
other not less than 6 feet apart, where they 
can best be seen, two black balls or shapes 
each not less than 2 feet in diameter. 

(b) A seaplane on the water which is not 
under command may carry, where they can 
best be seen, two red lights in a vertical line, 
one over the other, not less than 3 feet apart, 
and of such a character as to be visible all 
round the horizon at a distance of at least 


2 miles, and may by day carry in a vertical 


line one over the other not less than 3 feet 
apart, where they can best be seen, two 
black balls or shapes, each not less than 2 
feet in diameter, 

(c) A vessel engaged in laying or in pick- 
ing up a submarine cable or navigation mark, 
or a vessel engaged in surveying or under wa- 
ter operations when from the nature of her 
work she is unable to get out of the way of 
approaching vessels, shall carry, in lieu of the 
lights specified in rule (2) (a) (i) and (ii), 
three lights in a vertical line one over the 
other not less than 6 feet apart. The high- 
est and lowest of these lights shall be red, 
and the middle light shall be white, and they 
shall be of such a character as to be visible 
all round the horizon at a distance of at least 
2 miles. By day, she shall carry in a vertical 
line one over the other not less than 6 feet 
apart, where they can best be seen, three 
shapes each not less than 2 feet in diameter, 
of which the highest and lowest shall be 
globrlar in shape and red in color, and the 
middle one diamond in shape and white. 

(d) The vessels and seaplanes referred to 
in this rule, when not making way through 
the water, shall not carry the colored side- 
lights, but when making way they shall 
carry them. 

(e) The lights and shapes rec red to be 
shown by this rule are to Fe taken by other 
vessels and seaplanes as signals that the 
vessel or seaplane showing them is not under 
command and cannot therefore get out of 
the way. 

(f) These signals are not signals of vessels 
in distress and requiring assistance. Such 
signals are contained in rule 31. 


RULE 5 


(a) A sailing vessel under way and any 
vessel or seaplane being towed shall carry 
the same lights as are prescribed by rule 2 
for a power-driven vessel or a seaplane under 
way, respectively, with the exception of the 
white lights specified therein, which they 
shall never carry. They shall also carry 
st n lights as specified in rule 10, provided 
that vessels towed, except the last vessel of 
a tow, may carry, ia lieu of such stern light, 
a small white light as specified in rule 3 (b), 

(b) A vessel being pushed ahead shall 
carry, at the forward end, on the starboard 
side a green light and on the port side a red 
light, which shall have the same characteris- 
tics as the lights described in rule 2 (a) (iv) 
and (v) and shall be screened as provided 
in rule 2 (a) (vi), provided that any number 
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of vessels pushed ahead in a group shall be 
lighted as one vessel. 


RULE 6 


(a) In small vessels, when it is not pos- 
sible on account of bad weather or other 
sufficient cause to fix the green and red 
sidelights, these lights shall be kept at hand 
lighted and ready for immediate use, and 
shall, on the approach of or to other ves- 
sels, be exhibited on their respective sides 
in sufficient time to prevent collision, in 
such manner as to make them most visible, 
and so that the green light shall not be 
seen on the port side nor the red light on 
the starboard side, nor, if practicable, more 
than 2 points (22½ abaft the beam on 
their respective sides. 

(b) To make the use of these portable 
lights more certain and easy, the lanterns 
containing them shall each be painted out- 
side with the color of the lights they respec- 
tively contain, and shall be provided with 
proper screens. 

RULE 7 

Power-driven vessels of less than 40 tons, 
vessels under oars or sails of less than 20 
tons, and rowing boats, when under way 
shall not be required to carry the lights 
mentioned in rule 2, but if they do not carry 
them they shall be provided with the fol- 
lowing lights: A 

(a) Power-driven vessels of less than 40 

tons, except as provided in section (b), shall 
carry: 
(i) In the forepart of the vessel, where 
it can best be seen, and at a height above 
the gunwale of not less than 9 feet, a bright 
white light constructed and fixed as pre- 
scribed in rule 2 (a) (i) and of such a char- 
acter as to be visible at a distance of at least 
3 miles. 

(ii) Green and red sidelights constructed 
and fixed as prescribed in rule 2 (a) (iv) and 
(v), and of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 1 mile, or a com- 
bined lantern showing a green light and a 
red light from right ahead to 2 points 
(2244°) abaft the beam on their respective 
sides. Such lantern shall be carried not 
less than 3 feet below the white light. 

(b) Small power-driven boats, such as are 
carried by seagoing vessels, may carry the 
white light at a less height than 9 feet above 
the gunwale, but it shall be carried above 
the sidelights or the combined lantern men- 
tioned in subsection (a) (ii). 

(c) Vessels of less than 20 tons, under oars 
or sails, except as provided in section (d), 
shall, if they do not carry the sidelights, 
carry where it can best be seen a lantern 
showing a green light on one side and a red 
light on the other, of such a character as 
to be visible at a distance of at least 1 mile, 
and so fixed that the green light shall not 
be seen on the port side, nor the red light 
on the starboard side. Where it is not pos- 
sible to fix this light, it shall be kept ready 
for immediate use and shall be exhibited in 
sufficient time to prevent collision and so 
that the green light shall not be seen on 
the port side nor the red light on the star- 
board side. 

(d) Small rowing boats, whether under 
oars or sail, shall only be required to have 
ready at hand an electric torch or a lighted 
lantern showing a white light which shall 
be exhibited in sufficient time to prevent 
collision. 

(e) The vessels and boats referred to in 
this rule shall not be required to carry the 
lights or shapes prescribed in rules 4 (a) and 
11 (e). 

RULE 8 

(a) (i) Sailing pilot-vessels, when engaged 
on their station on pilotage duty and not 
at anchor, shall not show the lights pre- 
scribed for other vessels, but shall carry a 
white light at the masthead visible all round 
the horizon at a distance of at least 3 miles, 
and shall also exhibit a flare-up light or 
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flare-up lights at short intervals, which shall 
never exceed 10 minutes, 

(ii) On the near approach of or to other 
vessels they shall have their sidelights 
lighted ready for use and shall flash or show 
them at short intervals, to indicate the 
direction in which they are heading, but the 
green light shall not be shown on the port 
side, nor the red light on the starboard 
side. 

(iii) A sailing pilot-vessel of such a class 
as to be obliged to go alongside of a vessel 
to put a pilot on board may show the white 
light instead of carrying it at the masthead 
and may, instead of the sidelights above 
mentioned, have at hand ready for use a 
lantern with a green glass on the one side 
and a red glass on the other to be used as 
prescribed above. 

(b) A power-driven pilot-vessel when en- 
gaged on her station on pilotage duty and 
not at anchor shall, in addition to the lights 
and flares required for sailing pilot-vessels, 
carry at a distance of 8 feet below her white 
masthead light a red light visible all round 
the horizon at a distance of at least 3 miles, 
and also the sidelights required to be car- 
ried by vessels when under way. A bright 
intermittent all round white light may be 
used in place of a flare. 

(c) All pilot-vessels, when engaged on their 
stations on pilotage duty and at anchor, 
shall carry the lights and show the flares 

in sections (a) and (b), except 
that the sidelights shall not be shown. They 
shall also carry the anchor light or lights 
prescribed in rule 11. 
(d) All pilot-vessels, whether at anchor 
or not at anchor, shall, when not engaged 
on their stations on pilotage duty, carry the 
same lights as other vessels of their class 
and tonnage. 
r RULE 9 

(a) Fishing vessels when not fishing shall 
show the lights or shapes prescribed for 
similar vessels of their tonnage. When fish- 
ing they shall show only the lights or shapes 

bed by this rule, which lights or 
shapes, except as otherwise provided, shall 
be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 
» (b) Vessels fishing with trolling (towing) 
lines, shall show only the lights prescribed 
for a power-driven or sailing vessel under 
way as may be appropriate. 
L (c) Vessels fishing with nets or lines, ex- 
cept trolling (towing) lines, extending from 
the vessel not more than 500 feet horizon- 
tally into the seaway shall show, where it 
can best be seen, one all round white light 
and in addition, on approaching or being 
approached by another vessel, shall show a 
second white light at least 6 feet below the 
first light and at a horizontal distance of 
at least 10 feet away from it (6 feet in small 
open boats) in the direction in which the 
outlying gear is attached. By day such ves- 
sels shall indicate their occupation by dis- 
playing a basket where it can best be seen; 
and if they have their gear out while at 
anchor, they shall, on the approach of other 
vessels, show the same signal in the direc- 
tion from the anchor ball toward the net 
or gear. 
(d) Vessels fishing with nets or lines, ex- 
cept trolling (towing) lines, extending from 
the vessel more than 500 feet horizontally 
into the seaway shall show, where they can 
best be seen, three white lights at least 3 
feet apart in a vertical triangle visible all 
around the horizon. When making way 
through the water, such vessels shall show 
the proper colored sidelights but when not 
making way they shall not show them. By 
day they shall show a basket in the forepart 
of the vessel as near the stem as possible 
not less than 10 feet above the rail; and, in 
addition, where it can best be seen, one black 
conical shape, apex upward. If they have 
their gear out while at anchor they shall, 
on the approach of other vessels, show the 
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basket in the direction from the anchor ball 
toward the net or gear. 

(e) Vessels when engaged in traveling, by 
which is meant the dragging of a dredge 
net or other apparataus along or near the 
bottom of the sea, and not at anchor:— 

(i) If power-driven vessels, shall show in 
the same position as the white light men- 
tioned in rule 2 (a) (i) a tricolored lan- 
tern, so constructed and fixed as to carry a 
white light from right ahead to 2 points 
(2244°) on each bow, and a green light and 
a red light over an are of the horizon from 
2 points (22½ on each bow to 2 points 
(224°) abaft the beam on the starboard 
and port sides, respectively; and not less 
than 6 nor more than 12 feet below the tri- 
colored lantern a white light in a lan- 
tern, so constructed as to show a clear, uni- 
form, and unbroken light all round the hori- 
zon, They shall also show the stern light 
specified in rule 10 (a). 

(ii) If sailing vessels, shall carry a white 
light in a lantern so constructed as to show 
a clear, uniform, and unbroken light all 
round the horizon, and shall also, on the 
approach of or to other vessels show, where 
it can best be seen, a white flare-up light 
in sufficient time to prevent collision. 

(ili) By day, each of the foregoing ves- 


sels shall show, where it can best be seen, 


a basket. 

(f) In addition to the lights which they 
are by this rule required to show vessels 
fishing may, if necessary in order to attract 
attention of approaching vessels, show a 
flare-up light. They may also use working 

ghts. 


(g) Every vessel fishing, when at anchor, 
shall show the lights or shape specified in 
rule 11 (a), (b), or (c); and shall, on the 
approach of another vessel or vessels, show 
an additional white light at least 6 feet below 
the forward anchor light and at a hori- 
zontal distance of at least 10 feet away from 
it in the direction o? the outlying gear. 

(h) If a vessel when fishing becomes fast 
by her gear to a rock or other obstruction 
she shall in daytime haul down the basket 
required by section (c), (d), or (e) and 
show the signal specified in rule 11 (c). By 
night she shall show the light or lights spec- 
ified in rule 11 (a) or (b). In fog, mist, 
falling snow, heavy rainstorms, or any other 
condition similarly restricting visibility, 
whether by day or by night, she shall sound 
the signal prescribed by rule 15 (c) (v), 
which signal shall also be used, on the near 
approach of another vessel, in good visibility. 

Nore.—For fog signals for fishing vessels, 
see rule 15 (c) (ix). 

RULE 10 
(a) A vessel when under way shall carry 


compass (135°), so fixed as to show the 
light 6 points (67½% ) from right aft on 
each side of the vessel, and of such a char- 
acter as to be visible at a distance of at 
least 2 miles. Such light shall be carried 
as nearly as practicable on the same level as 
the sidelights. 

Nore.—For vessels engaged in towing or 
being towed, see rules 3 (b) and 5. 

(b) In a small vessel, if it is not possible 
on account of bad weather or other sufi- 
cient cause for this light to be fixed, an elec- 
tric torch or a lighted lantern shall be kept 
at hand ready for use and shall, on the ap- 
proach of an overtaking vessel, be shown 
in sufficient time to prevent collision. 

(c) A seaplane on the water when under 
way shall carry on her tail a white light, so 
constructed as to show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of 140° of the 
compass, so fixed as to show the light 70° 
from right aft on each side of the seaplane, 
and of such a character as to be visible at a 
distance of at least 2 miles, 
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RULE 11 


(a) A vessel under 150 feet in length, when 
at anchor, shall carry in the forepart of the 
vessel, where it can best be seen, a white light 
in a lantern so constructed as to show a 
clear, uniform, and unbroken light visible all 
round the horizon at a distance of at least 
2 miles. 

(b) A vessel of 150 feet or upwards in 
length, when at anchor, shall carry in the 
forepart of the vessel, at a height of not less 
than 20 feet above the hull, one such light, 
and at or near the stern of the vessel and 
at such a height that it shall be not less 
than 15 feet lower than the forward light, 
another such light. Both these lights shall 
be visible all round the horizon at a distance 
of at least 3 miles. 

(c) Between sunrise and sunset every 
vessel when at anchor shall carry in the fore- 
part of the vessel, where it can best be 
seen, one black ball not less than 2 feet in 
diameter. 

(d) A vessel engaged in laying or in pick- 
ing up a submarine cable or navigation mark, 
or a vessel engaged in surveying or under- 
water cperations, when at anchor, shall 

the lights or shapes prescribed in rule 
4 (c) in addition to those prescribed in the 
appropriate preceding sections of this rule. 

(e) A vessel aground shall carry by night 
the light or lights prescribed in sections (a) 
or (b) and the two red lights prescribed in 
rule 4 (a). By day she shall carry, where 
they can best be seen, three black balls, each 
not less than 2 feet in diameter, placed in 
a vertical line one over the other, not less 
than 6 feet apart, ' 

(f) A seaplane on the water under 150 feet 
in length, when at anchor, shall carry, where 
it can best be seen, a white light, visible all 
round the horizon at a distance of at least 
2 miles. 

(g) A seaplane on the water 150 feet or 
upwards in length, when at anchor, shall 
carry, where they can best be seen, a white 
light forward and a white light aft, both 
lights visible all round the horizon at a 
distance of at least 3 miles; and, in addition, 
if the seaplane is more than 150 feet in 
span, a white light on each side to indicate 
the maximum span, and visible, so far as 
practicable, all round the horizon at a dis- 
tance of 1 mile. 

(h) A seaplane aground shall carry an 
anchor light or lights as prescribed in sec- 
tions (f) and (g), and in addition may carry 
two red lights in a vertical line, at least 3 feet 
apart, so placed as to be visible all round the 
horizon. 

RULE 12 


Every vessel or seaplane on the water may, 
if necessary in order to attract attention, in 
addition to the lights which she is by these 
rules required to carry, show a flare-up light 
or use a detonating or other efficient sound 
signal that cannot be mistaken for any 
signal authorized elsewhere under these 
rules. 

RULE 13 


(a) Nothing in these rules shall interfere 
with the operation of any special rules made 
by the government of any nation with re- 
spect to additional station and signal lights 
for ships of war, for vessels sailing under 
convoy, or for seaplanes on the water; or 
with the exhibition of recognition signals 
adopted by shipowners, which have been 
authorized by their respective governments 
and duly registered and published. 

(b) Whenever the government concerned 
shall have determined that a naval or other 
military vessel or water-borne seaplane of 
special construction or purpose cannot com- 
ply fully with the provisions of any of these 
rules with respect to the number, position, 
range or arc of visibility of lights or shapes, 
without interfering with the military func- 
tion of the vessel or seaplane, such vessel 
or seaplane shall comply with such other 
provisions in regard to the number, position, 
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range or arc of visibility of lights or shapes 
as her government shall have determined 
to be the closest possible compliance with 
these rules in respect of that vessel or sea- 
plane. 
RULE 14 

A vessel proceeding under sail, when also 
being propelled by machinery, shall carry in 
the daytime forward, where it can best be 
seen, one black conical shape, point upwards, 
not less than 2 feet in diameter at its base. 


RULE 15 


(a) A power-driven vessel shall be provided 
with an efficient whistle, sounded by steam 
or by some substitute for steam, so placed 
that the sound may not be intercepted by 
any obstruction, and with an efficient fog- 
horn, to be sounded by mechanical means, 
and also with an efficient bell. A sailing 
vessel of 20 tons or upwards shall be provided 
with a similar fog-horn and bell. 

(b) All signals prescribedeby this rule for 
vessels under way shall be given— 

(i) by power-driven vessels on the whistle; 

(11) by sailing vessels on the fog-horn; 

(iii) by vessels towed on the whistle or 
fog-horn, 

(c) In fog, mist, falling snow, heavy rain- 
storms, or any other condition similarly re- 
stricting visibility, whether by day or night, 
the signals prescribed in this rule shall be 
used as follows: 

(i) A power-driven vessel making way 
through the water, shall sound at intervals of 
not more than 2 minutes a prolonged blast. 

(ii) A power-driven vessel under way, but 
stopped and making no way through the 
water, shall sound at intervals of not more 
than 2 minutes two prolonged blasts, with 
an interval of about 1 second between them. 

(iii) A sailing vessel under way shall sound, 
at intervals of not more than 1 minute, when 
on the starboard tack one blast, when on the 
port tack two blasts in succession, and when 
with the wind abaft the beam three blasts 
in succession. 

(iv) A vessel when at anchor shall at inter- 
vals of not more than 1 minute ring the bell 
rapidly for about 5 seconds. In vessels of 
niore than 350 feet in length the bell shall 
be sounded in the forepart of the vessel and 
in addition there shall be sounded in the 
after part of the vessel, at intervals of not 
more than 1 minute for about 5 seconds, a 
gong or other instrument, the tone and 
sounding of which cannot be confused with 
that of the bell. Every vessel at anchor may 
in addition, in accordance with rule 12, sound 
three balsts in succession, namely, one short, 
one prolonged, and one short blast, to give 
warning of her position and of the possibility 
of collision to an approaching vessel. 

(v) A vessel when towing, vessel engaged 
in laying or in picking up a submarine cable 
or navigation mark, and a vessel under way 
which is unable to get out of the way of an 
approaching vessel through being not under 
command or unable to maneuver as re- 
quired by these rules shall, instead of the 
signals prescribed in subsections (i), (ii) 
and (ili) sound at intervals of not more than 
1 minute, three blasts in succession, namely, 
one prolonged blast followed by two short 
blasts. 

(vi) A vessel towed, or, if more than one 
vessel is towed, only the last vessel of the 
tow, if manned, shall, at intervals of not 
more than 1 minute, sound four blasts in 
succession, namely, one prolonged blast fol- 
lowed by three short blasts. When practi- 
cable, this signal shall be made immediately 
after the signal made by the towing vessel. 

(vii) A vessel aground shall give the signal 
prescribed in subsection (iv) and shall, in 
addition, give three separate and distinct 
strokes on the bell immediately before and 
after each such signal. 

(viii) A vessel of less than 20 tons, a row- 
ing boat, or a seaplane on the water, shall 
not be obliged to give the above-mentioned 
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signals, but if she does not, she shall make 
some other efficient sound signal at intervals 
of not more than 1 minute. 

(ix) A vessel when fishing, if of 20 tons or 
upwards, shall at intervals of not more than 
1 minute, sound a blast, such blast to be fol- 
lowed by ringing the bell; or she may sound, 
in lieu of these signals, a blast consisting of a 
series of several alternate notes of higher 
and lower pitch. 

1 RULE 16 
Speed to be moderate in fog, etc. 

(a) Every vessel, or seaplane when taxi-ing 
on the water, shall, in fog, mist, falling snow, 
heavy rainstorms or any other condition 
similarly restricting visibility, go at a moder- 
ate speed, having careful regard to the exist- 
ing circumstances and conditions. 

(b) A power-driven vessel hearing, appar- 
ently forward of her beam, the fog-signal of 
a vessel the position of which is not ascer- 
tained, shall, so far as the circumstances of 
the case admit, stop her engines, and then 
navigate with caution until danger of colli- 
sion is over. 


Part C.—STEERING AND SAILING RULES 
PRELIMINARY 


1. In obeying and construing these rules, 
any action taken should be positive, in ample 
time, and with due regard to the observance 
of good seamanship. 

2. Risk of collision can, when circum- 
stances permit, be ascertained by carefully 
watching the compass bearing of an ap- 
proaching vessel. If the bearing does not 
appreciably change, such risk should be 
deemed to exist. 

3. Mariners should bear in mind that sea- 
planes in the act of landing or taking off, or 
operating under adverse weather conditions, 
may be unable to change their intended 
action at the last moment. 

RULE 17 

When two sailing vessels are approaching 
one another so as to involve risk of collision, 
one of them shall keep out of the way of the 
other, as follows: 

(a) A vessel which is running free shall 
keep out of the way of a vessel which is close- 
hauled. 

(b) A vessel which is close hauled on the 
port tack shall keep out of the way of a 
vessel which is close-hauled on the starboard 
tack. 

(c) When both are running free, with the 
wind on different sides, the vessel which has 
the wind on the port side shall keep out of 
the way of the other. 

(d) When both are running free, with the 
wind on the same side, the vessel which is to 
windward shall keep out of the way of the 
vessel which is to leeward. 

(e) A vessel which has the wind aft shall 
keep out of the, way of the other vessel. 

RULE 18 

(a) When two power-driven vessels are 
meeting end on, or nearly end on, so as 
to involve risk of collision, each shall alter 
her course to starboard, so that each may 
pass on the port side of the other. This 
rule only applies to cases where vessels are 
meeting end on, or nearly end on, in such 
a manner as to involve risk of collision, and 
does not apply to two vessels which must, if 
both keep on their respective courses, pass 
clear of each other. The only cases to which 
it does apply are when each of two vessels 
is end on, or nearly end on, to the other; 
in other words, to cases in which, by day, 
each vessel sees the masts of the other in a 
line, or nearly in a line, with her own; and 
by night, to cases in which each vessel is in 
such a position as to see both the sidelights 
of the other. It does not apply, by day, 
to cases in which a vessel sees another ahead 
crossing her own course; or, by night, to 
cases where the red light of one vessel is op- 
posed to the red light of the other or where 
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the green light of one vessel is opposed to 
the green light of the other or where a red 
light without a green light or a green light 
without a red light is seen ahead, or where 
both green and red lights are seen anywhere 
but ahead. 

(b) For the purposes of this rule and rules 
19 to 29 inclusive, except rule 20 (b), a 
seaplane on the water shall be deemed to 
be a vessel, and the expression “power-driven 
vessel” shall be construed accordingly. 


. RULE 19 


When two power-driven vessels are cross- 
ing, so as to involve risk of collision, the 
vessel which has the other on her own star- 
board side shall keep out of the way of the 
other, 

RULE 20 

(a) When a power-driven vessel and a sail- 
ing vessel are proceeding in such directions 
as to involve risk of collision, except as pro- 
vided in rules 24 and 26, the power-driven 
vessel shall keep out of the way of the sail- 
ing vessel. 

(b) A seaplane on the water shall, in gen- 
eral, keep well clear of all vessels and avoid 
impeding their navigation. In circum- 
stances, however, where risk of collision ex- 
ists, she shall comply with these rules. 


RULE 21 


Where by any of these rules one of two 
vessels is to keep out of the way, the other 
shall keep her course and speed. When, 
from any cause, the latter vessel finds her- 
self so close that collision cannot be avoided 
by the action of the giving-way vessel alone, 
she also shall take such action as will best 
aid to avert collision (see rules 27 and 29). 


RULE 22 


Every vessel which is directed by these 
rules to keep out of the way of another 
vessel shall, if the circumstances of the case 
admit, avoid crossing ahead of the other. 


RULE 23 


Every power-driven vessel which is directed 
by these rules to keep out of the way of an- 
other vessel shall, on approaching her, if 
necessary, slacken her speed or stop or re- 
verse. 

RULE 24 

(a) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in these rules, every vessel overtaking any 
other shall keep out of the way of the over- 
taken vessel. 

(b) Every vessel coming up with another 
vessel from any direction more than 2 points 
(2214 degrees) abaft her beam, i. e. in such 
a position, with reference to the vessel which 
she is overtaking, that at night she would 
be unable to see either of that vessel's side- 
lights, shall be deemed to be an overtaking 
vessel; and no subsequent alteration of the 
bearing between the two vessels shall make 
the overtaking vessel a crossing vessel with- 
in the meaning of these rules, or relieve her 
of the duty of keeping clear of the over- 
taken vessel until she is finally past and 


ear. 
(c) If the overtaking vessel cannot deter- 
mine with certainty whether she is forward 
of or abaft this direction from the other ves- 
sel, she shall assume that she is an over- 
taking vessel and keep out of the way. 


RULE 25 


(a) In a narrow channel every power- 
driven vessel when proceeding along the 
course of the channel shall, when it is safe 
and practicable, keep to that side of the fair- 
way or mid-channel which lies on the star- 
board side of such vessel. 

(b) Whenever a power-driven vessel is 
nearing a bend in a channel where a power- 
driven vessel approaching from the other 
direction cannot be seen, such vessel, when 
she shall have arrived within one-half mile 
of the bend, shall give a signal by one pro- 
longed blast of her whistle, which signal 
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shall be answered by a similar blast given 
by any approaching power-driven vessel that 
may be within hearing around the bend. 
Regardless of whether an approaching vessel 
on the farther side of the bend is heard, such 
bend shall be rounded with alertness and 
caution. 
RULE 26 


All vessels not engaged in fishing shall, 
when under way, keep out of the way of 
any vessels fishing with nets or lines or 
trawls. This rule shall not give to any 
vessel engaged in fishing the right of ob- 
structing a fairway used by vessels other 
than fishing vessels, 


RULE 27 


In obeying and construing these rules due 
regard shall be had to all dangers of navi- 
gation and collision, and to any special cir- 
cumstances, including the limitations of the 
craft involved, which may render a departure 
from the above rules necessary in order to 
avoid immediate danger. 


Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 
RULE 28 


(a) When vessels are in sight of one an- 
other, a power-driven vessel under way, in 
taking any course authorized or required by 
these rules, shall indicate that course by the 
following signals on her whistle, namely: 

One short blast to mean “I am altering my 
course to starboard.” 

Two short blasts to mean “I am altering 
my course to port.” 

Three short blasts to mean “My engines 
are going astern.” 

(b) Whenever a power-driven vessel 
which, under these rules, is to keep her 
course and speed, is in sight of another 
vessel and is in doubt whether sufficient 
action is being taken by the other vessel 
to avert collision, she may indicate such 
doubt by giving at least five short and 
rapid blasts on the whistle. The giving of 
such a signal shall not relieve a vessel of 
her obligations under rules 27 and 29 or any 
other rule, or of her duty to indicate any 
action taken under these rules by giving the 
appropriate sound signals laid down in this 
rule. 


(c) Nothing in these rules shall interfere 
with the operation of any special rules made 
by the Government of any nation with re- 
spect to tne use of additional whistle signals 
between ships of war or vessels sailing under 
convoy. 

RULE 29 

Nothing in these rules shall exonerate any 
vessel, or the owner, master, or crew thereof, 
from the consequences of any neglect to carry 
lights or signals, or of any neglect to keep 
a proper look-out, or of the neglect of any 
precaution which may be required by the 
ordinary practice of seamen, or by the special 
circumstances of the case. 

RULE 30 


Reservation of rules for harbors and inland 
navigation 


Nothing in these rules shall interfere with 
the operation of a special rule duly made by 
local authority relative to the navigation of 
any harbor, river, lake, or inland water in- 
cluding a reserved seaplane area. 

RULE 31 
Distress signals 

When a vessel or seaplane on the water 
is in distress and requires assistance from 
other vessels or from the shore, the follow- 
ing shall be the signals to be used or dis- 
played by her, either together or separately, 
namely: 

(a) A gun or other explosive signal fired 
at intervals of about a minute. 

(b) A continuous sounding with any fog- 
signal apparatus. 

(c) Rockets or shells, throwing red stars 
fired one at a time at short intervals. 
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(d) A signal made by radiotelegraphy or 
by any other signalling method consisting 
of the group .. in the Morse 
Cod 


e. 

(e) A signal sent by radiotelephony con- 
sisting of the spoken word Mayday. 

(f) The International Code Signal of dis- 
tress indicated by N.C, 

(g) A signal consisting of a square flag 
having above or below it a ball or anything 
resembling a ball. 

(h) Flames on the vessel (as from a burn- 
ing tar barrel, oil barrel, etc.). 

(i) A rocket parachute flare showing a red 
light. 

The use of any of the above signals, ex- 
cept for the purpose of indicating that a 
vessel or a seaplane is in distress, and the 
use of any signals which may be confused 
with any of the above signals, is prohibited. 

Nore.—A radio signal has been provided 
for use by vessels in distress for the purpose 
of actuating the auto-alaims of other ves- 
sels and thus securing attention to distress 
calls or messages. The signal consists of a 
series of 12 dashes, sent in 1 minute, the 
duration of each dash being 4 seconds, and 
the duration of the interval between two 
consecutive dashes 1 second. 

RULE 32 

All orders to helmsmen shall be given in 
the following sense: right rudder or star- 
board to mean “put the vessel’s rudder to 
starboard"; left rudder or port to mean “put 
the vessel's rudder to port.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harr: page 18, 
line 20, strike out “show” and inserò in lieu 
thereof “carry.” 

Page 18, line 22, strike out “carry” and 
insert in lieu thereof “show.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 304 OF THE 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949 AND 
SECTION 4 OF THE ARMED SERVICES 
PROCUREMENT ACT OF 1947 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2574) 
to amend section 304 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 and section 4 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous, consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection io 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF TRACT OF LAND IN THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA TO THE ST. AUGUS- 
TINE PORT, WATERWAY, AND BEACH 
DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2510) 
to authorize and direct conveyance of a 
certain tract of land in the State of 
Florida to the St. Augustine Port, Wa- 
terway, and Beach Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
1214) to authorize and direct conveyance 
of a certain tract of land in the State of 
Florida to the St, Augustine port, wa- 
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terway, and beach district, be substituted 
for the House bill. 
oe Clerk read the title of the Senate 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
i The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the General Serv- 
ices Administrator is authorized and directed 
to convey by quitclaim deed without mone- 
tary consideration to the St. Augustine port, 
waterway, and beach district, in St. Johns 
County, Fla., all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the following 
described tract of land, together with all 
improvements thereon, in St. Johns County, 
Fla.: A strip of land situate, lying and being 
partly in section 8, township 7 south, range 
30 east, and partly in section 9, township 7 
south, range 30 east, and being a part of or 
lying immediately adjacent to the plat of 
“Vilano Beach,” unit A, as recorded in map 
book 4, at page 47, records of St. Johns 
County, Fla., and more particularly bounded 
and described as follows: Beginning in the 
southward line of Mario Road, at the inter- 
section of the eastward line of Anahma Drive, 
produced; thence eastwardly and southeast- 
wardly one thousand two hundred thirty- 
eight and nine-tenths feet along said south- 
ward line of Mario Road and binding on the 
several curves thereof, to the westward line 
of Zamora Street produced; thence south 
eighty degrees four minutes west four hun- 
dred and seventy-two feet; thence north- 
westwardly and westwardly six hundred 
forty-nine and eight-tenths feet on a curve, 
or curves, concentric with the curve or curves 
of the southward line of Mario Road and 
distant therefrom three hundred and thirty- 
three feet, measured normally to said curve 
or curves; thence south eighty degrees four 
minutes west two hundred and fifty feet, 
more or less, to the Tolomato or North River; 
thence northwardly three hundred and 
thirty-three feet, more or less, along said 
Tolomato or North River; thence north 
eighty degrees four minutes east two hun- 
dred and fifty feet to the place of beginning. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3510) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING ADMINISTRATOR OF GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES TO TRANSFER TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY CERTAIN 
PROPERTY LOCATED AT DECATUR, ILL, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3585) 
to authorize and direct the Administra- 
tor of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain prop- 
er y located at Decatur, Ill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and directed 
to transfer, without reimbursement, to the 
Department of the Navy those buildings 
known as the Atomic Energy Commission 
plant located at Decatur, Ill., together with 
the land and facilities in connection there- 
with, including all personal property related 
thereto, and now under the control and 
jurisdiction of the General Services Admin- 
istration, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


1951 


AUTHORIZING AND DIRECTING THE AD- 
MINI STRATO OF GENERAL SERVICES 
TO TRANSFER TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AIR FORCE CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4259) 
to authorize and direct the Administra- 
tor of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Air Force certain 
property in the State of Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
1673) to authorize and direct the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Air Force 
certain property in the State of Missis- 
sippi, be substituted for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what does this 
bill provide? May I ask that the bill 


be read? 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and directed 
to transfer, without reimbursement, to the 
Department of the Air Force the following- 
described lands in Harrison County, Miss.: 

(a) That certain tract of land comprising 
one hundred and forty-seven acres, more 
or less, lying within sections 19 and 30, town- 
ship 7 south, range 9 west, at Keesler Field, 
Miss., now occupied by the Department of 
the Air Force under a permit from the 
Veterans’ Administration; and 

(b) That certain tract of land lying north- 
westerly of and abutting the land described 
in (a) above, comprising fourteen and thirty- 
five one-hundredths acres, more or less, 
within sections 19 and 30, township 7 south, 
range 9 west, said land being approximately 
described as follows: 

Beginning at the section corner common 
to sections 25, 30, 31, and 36, township 7 
south, ranges 9 and 10 west, St. Stephens 
base and meridian; thence north no degrees 
thirteen minutes west, one thousand two 
hundred eight-five and ten one-hundredths 
feet to a point on the west line of section 
30, township 7 south, range 9 west; thence 
south eighty-seven degrees fourteen min- 
utes east, two hundred twelve and twenty 
one-hundredths feet to a point at the inter- 
section of the south line of Pass Christian 
Road and the east line of Peters Lane; 
thence north one degree eighteen minutes 
west, one thousand three hundred seventy- 
four and twenty one-hundredths feet to a 
point on the east line of Peters Lane; thence 
continuing along the east line of Peters 
Lane north one degree three minutes west, 
one thousand six hundred sixteen and eighty 
one-hundredths feet to the true point of 
beginning; thence leaving the east line of 
Peters Lane north forty-five degrees eighteen 
minutes east, one thousand one hundred 
sixty-three and forty one-hundredths feet 
to a point on the south shore line of the 
Back Bay of Biloxi; thence following the 
south shore line of said bay in a north- 
westerly direction one thousand one hun- 
dred feet, more or less, to its intersection 
with the easterly line of Peters Lane ex- 
tended; thence south one degree three min- 
utes east, one thousand four hundred and 
sixty feet, more or less, along the east line 
of Peters Lane extended to the true point of 
beginning; 
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both tracts being as shown in color on map 
designated as “Kessler Field, Miss., DRNG, 
727,” dated May 28, 1944, on file in the Office, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4259) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 
CLAIMS ACT OF 1945 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 404) 
to provide for the settlement of claims 
of military personnel and civilian em- 
ployees of the War Department or of 
the Army for damage to or loss, destruc- 
tion, capture, or abandonment of per- 
sonal property occurring incident to 
their service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
someone on the committee to explain 
whether or not the Navy Department 
on behalf of the Department of Defense 
recommends for or against the bill as 
reported? As I understand it, the Navy 
did object on behalf of the Department 
of Defense to the bill as introduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


FORT PIERCE PORT DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2176) 
for the relief of the Fort Pierce Port 
District. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
have the gentleman from Florida ex- 
plain this legislation, please. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a bill for the relief of Fort Pierce 
in connection with an enterprise that 
was taken over by the Navy from 1942 
to 1946. They occupied it for a period 
of 3 or 4 years. The people of Fort 
Pierce had a bond issue of $1,800,000 put 
on. They had built up a fine commer- 
cial business dealing with commerce to 
Cuba, which the railway train brought 
there. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has convinced me. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Fort Pierce 
Port District, Fort Pierce, Fla., the sum of 
$482,404.62, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for the use by the Navy Department during 
the period January 3, 1943, to March 1, 1946, 
of the Fort Pierce harbor, port, and chan- 
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nel, which were developed at the expense of 
the taxpayers residing within the taxing 
jurisdiction of the Fort Pierce Port District: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$482,404.62” and 
insert $235,286.08.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDE FOR AN AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
GRAM IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 4027) 
to provide for an agricultural program 
in the Virgin Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish someone would tell me about the 
agricultural program in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have the opportunity to explain 
to the gentleman that this bill, which 
transfers from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture the agricultural experimental work 
in the Virgin Islands, was passed by the 
Senate last year, but our Agriculture 
Committee thought the Senate adopted 
too ambitious a program because it con- 
templated an increase in the work 
and departmentalizing the work. The 
House committee, therefore, did not re- 
port the bill last year, but after looking 
into the matter this year we have re- 
ported this bill which does not involve 
anything except the transfer of the em- 
ployees and control from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department 
of Agriculture to carry on the same type 
of work that is being carried on. It is 
the type of work that everywhere else 
is controlled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What will 
be gained by such a transfer? 

Mr. POAGE. It will place all agri- 
cultural experimental work under one 
head where we think the work should 
be placed. At the present time the con- 
trol of agricultural experimental work 
in the Virgin Islands is controlled by the 
Department of the Interior. Of course, 
every place else in the United States this 
work is controlled by the Department of 
Agriculture, but in the Virgin Islands 
the employees of the experiment sta- 
tions are employees of the Department 
of the Interior. The Department of In- 
terior does not have the same general 
program for experimental work that the 
Department of Agriculture has. We 
felt it was much better to have the en- 
tire experimental program under one 
head than to have its under two heads. 


amendment was 
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Both the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture re- 
quest the transfer. We believe this 
measure should be looked upon as a 
proper coordination of our general pol- 
icy rather than a matter simply of local 
concern to the people of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How 
much more will it cost under the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. POAGE. We cannot see that it 
should cost anything more, because the 
classification of the employees is the 
same under both the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agri- 


culture. The pay is the same. The 
employees are the same. Only the 
boss is changed. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There is 
a committee in the Public Lands Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs dealing with 
the Virgin Islands problem. 

Mr, POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And they 
have looked into the agriculture prob- 
lems of the Virgin Islands. I think 
probably this is a move in the right 
direction to transfer it to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but Iam wondering 
why the bill was not referred to the 
committee that handles insular and ter- 
ritorial affairs. 

Mr. POAGE. Frankly our committee 
had nothing to do with assigning this 
measure to the Agriculture Committee. 
It came to our committee and we acted 
on it. The report, which was sent to 
the committee by the Department of the 
Interior, on page 7 says that that De- 
partment is wholeheartedly in support 
of H. R. 4027 and urges its enactment 
at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
the Department of the Interior has 
figured it is sort of a white elephant on 
their hands. 

Mr. POAGE. I think that is possibly 
right, but I think it is very clear that 
this bill would effect the kind of reor- 
ganization, albeit on a small scale, which 
we all say we want to bring about. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows, 
of course, that the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration is in charge of most of the 
activities so far as agriculture in the 
Virgin Islands is concerned, and that 
agency is under the scrutiny and under 
the jurisdiction, so far as dollars are 
concerned, of the subcommittee of the 
Interior Appropriations Committee of 
the House and the Insular Affairs Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate. If 
this bill is made law, as I understand it, 
the officers of the Virgin Islands Corpo- 
raticn will be deprived of their responsi- 
bility so far as agricultural experiment 
stations are concerned, 

We have a program in operation in the 
Virgin Islands of building numerous 
dams to hold the rainfall which is so 
desperately needed, in order to move 
crop production. This program is under 
the jurisdiction of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. Just why we should sepa- 
rate the functions of the Virgin Islands 
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Corporation and take some of them away 
from that Corporation as is provided in 
this bill is more than I can understand. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This com- 
pany holds a dominant position in the 
agricultural picture as far as the Virgin 
Islands is concerned. 

Mr. JENSEN. I believe it handles all 
of the agricultural problems of the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It handles 
about 500 farm leases and looks after 
the production of the sugarcane, and so 
forth. 

Mr. JENSEN. Whether right or 
wrong, that is the case. 

Mr. HOPE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I do not think there is anything in 
this legislation that would interfere with 
the Virgin Islands Company or its oper- 
ations; in fact, in the report, in the letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture it is 
stated that it is contemplated that there 
will be cooperation between the Virgin 
Islands Corporation and the Depart- 
ment. If this bill is passed the Depart- 
ment will do the work that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does in every State 
of the Union, in Alaska, in Hawaii, and 
in Puerto Rico. So Ido not see how there 
could be any conflict at all. 

Let me just read this sentence from the 
letter of the Secretary: 

In order to have an effective research pro- 
gram cooperative working relations would 
Dave to be effected with the Virgin Islands 
Company and this Department as indicated 
in the recommendations of the committee 
report on agricultural resources, needs and 
possibilities of the Virgin Islands. 


It is further stated in the letter of the 
Secretary in connection with the experi- 
mental work: 

It is therefore proposed that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture request the Virgin 
Islands Company to provide land and new 
physical facilities that are needed for the 
contemplated new research program, 


Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
just what is going to happen, I am sure. 
The thing that will happen is that the 
Department of Agriculture will send a 
whole flock of people down there, and it 
will be another agency piled on top of 
the agencies already there handling this 
matter. 

Mr. HOPE. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it will be in the final 
analysis a terrific expense to the tax- 
payers of America. 

Mr. HOPE. I would be very much 
opposed to the bill if that was going 
to happen. What is actually happen- 
ing under the bill is that we are trans- 
ferring this work which is now being 
done by the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture at the 
request of the Department of the Inte- 
rior because it feels that it is not in a 
position to continue the work, and it is 
work that properly should be done by 
the Department of Agriculture. That 
is the only question involved; whether or 
not we want to transfer these activities 
from one agency to the other. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a bill that I think 
should be considered by the Committee 
on Public Lands because it goes to some 
of the fundamental principles with 
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which we are dealing as far as the 
Virgin Islands are concerned. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice, so that 
our committee may have the right and 
the time to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHO TRIBES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 950) to 
amend the act authorizing the segrega- 
tion and expenditure of trust funds held 
in joint ownership by the Shoshone and 
Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River 
Reservation for the purpose of extend- 
ing the time in which rayments are to 
be made to members of such tribes under 
such act, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second pro- 
viso of section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the segregation and ex- 
penditure of trust funds held in joint owner- 
ship by the Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes 
of the Wind River Reservation,” approved 
May 19, 1947 (61 Stat. 102), is amended by 
striking out “existing” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “any.” 

Sec. 2. The first proviso of section 3 of such 
act is amended by strking out “five” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ten.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3937) 
to amend the act of June 28, 1948 (62 
Stat.«1061), to provide for the operation, 
management, maintenance, and demo- 
lition of federally acquired properties 
following the acquisition of such prop- 
erties and before the establishment of 
the Independence National Historical 
Park, and for other purposes, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), is hereby amended 
to add thereto the following section: 

“Sec. 7. Following the acquisition by the 
Federal Government of properties pursuant 
to this act and until such time as the build- 
ings thereon are demolished or the proper- 
ties and buildings thereon are devoted to 
purposes of the Independence National His- 
torical Park as provided herein, the Secre- 
tary is authorized, with respect to the said 
properties, to administer, operate, manage, 
lease, and maintain such properties, and 
lease, demolish, or remove buildings, or space 
in buildings thereon, in such manner as he 
shall consider to be in the public interest. 
Any funds received from leasing the said 
properties, buildings thereon, or space in 
buildings thereon, shall be deposited to the 
credit of a special receipt account and ex- 
pended for purposes of operating, maintain- 
ing, and managing the said properties and 
demolishing or removing the buildings there- 
on. The Secretary, in his discretion not- 
withstanding other requirements of law, may 
exercise and carry out the functions author- 
ized herein by entering into agreements or 
contracts with public or private agencies, 
corporations, or persons, upon such terms 
and conditions as he deems to be appropriate 
in carrying out the purposes of this act.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 167] 

Abbitt Gathings Murray, Wis. 
Albert Gordon O'Brien, Ill. 
Allen, Ill. Gore O’Brien, Mich. 
Allen, La. Granahan O'Hara 
Anderson, Calif. Green O’Konski 
Andresen, Gregory O'Neill 

August H. Gwinn Patten 
Anfuso Hale Perkins 
Angell Hall, Powell 
Ayres Edwin Arthur Quinn 
Bender 5 Radwan 
Blackney Leonard W. Reams 
Blatnik Hand Redden 
Boggs, Del, Hays, Ohio Reece, Tenn 
Boggs, La. Hébert Reed, Ill 
Boykin Hedrick i . 
Breen Heffernan Regan 
Brehm Heller Ribicoff 
Burton Hill Richards 
Busbey Hinshaw Riehiman 
Bush Hoeven Rivers 
Butler Hoffman, Ill. Robeson 
Byrne, N. Y. Irving Rodino 
Celler Jackson, Calif. Rogers, Mass. 
Chatham Javits Rogers, Tex. 
Chenoweth Johnson Roosevelt 
Chudoff Jonas Sabath 
Clemente Jones, Sadlak 
Cole, N. Y. Hamilton C. St. ee 

ombs Kearney aylor 
Seer Kelly, N. Y. Scott, Hardie 
Corbett Kennedy tt, 
Coudert Keogh Hugh D., Jr. 
Cunningham Kersten, Wis. Scudder 
Curtis, Mo. Kilburn Shafer 
Davis, Ga. Klein Shelley 
Davis, Wis. Kluczynski Smith, Kan. 
Delaney Lane Stockman 
Dingell Latham Sutton 
Dollinger Lucas Taber 
Dolliver McCarthy Talle 
Donovan McCormack Taylor 
Doyle McDonough Teague 
Durham McGregor Towe 
Eaton Martin, Mass. Vail 
Eberharter Mason Van Pelt 
Ellsworth Meader Vinson 
Engle Miller, Calif. Vorys 
Evins Miller, N. Y. Welch 
Fellows Mitchell Werdel 
Fine Morano Whitaker 
Fisher Morgan Wickersham 
Fogarty Morrison Wier 
Forand Morton Wilson, Ind. 
Fugate Multer Wood, Idaho 
Furcolo Murphy 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 270 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


RATIFY AND CONFIRM ACT 7 OF SESSION 
LAWS OF HAWAII, 1951 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4203) 
to ratify and confirm Act 7 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii, 1951, extending the time 
within which revenue bonds may be is- 
sued and delivered under chapter 118, 
Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Act 7 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of Hawaii, 1951, amending sec- 
tion 6095 of chapter 118, Revised Laws of 
Hawaii, 1945, as amended, so as to extend 
the time within which revenue bonds may be 
issued and delivered under said chapter 118, 
is hereby ratified and confirmed and revenue 
bonds may be issued under and pursuant to 
the provisions of said chapter 118, Revised 
Laws of Hawaii, 1945, as amended, and as 
further amended by said Act 7, without the 
approval of the President of the United 
States and without the incurring of an in- 
debtedness within the meaning of the Ha- 
waiian Organic Act, and said chapter 118, 
as amended, shall constitute full authority 
for the issuance of said bonds without ref- 
erence to and independent of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TIMES FOR FREE BRIDGE 
ACROSS RIO GRANDE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3299) 
to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a free 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
Del Rio, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Texas, acting through the State Highway 
Commission of Texas, or the successors there- 
of, toeacquire, construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.,” approved August 2, 
1946, as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 2. The authority granted herein for 
construction of the bridge shall cease and 
be null and void unless the actual construc- 
tion be commenced within 8 years and com- 
pleted within 10 years from August 2, 1946, 
unless otherwise authorized by the Congress 
of the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RECOGNITION AND ENDORSEMENT OF 
METALLURGICAL CONGRESS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 290) providing for the recognition 
and endorsement of the World Metal- 
lurgical Congress. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas a study of available metal re- 
sources and the conservation of these re- 
sources is of paramount concern to the har- 
mony of free nations; and 

Whereas the staffs of the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
have concluded a report declaring our min- 
eral resources deficient in several important 
minerals and the outlook for major improve- 
ments not favorable, and stressing our con- 
tinued dependence on foreign resources for 
these commodities; and 

Whereas the same report declared it ob- 
vious that a dynamic program of research 
and exploration must be pursued if new 
sources are to be developed to supply future 
needs; and 

Whereas the exchange of metallurgical re- 
search ideas among top scientists of the 
free world will contribute to defense pro- 
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duction in the United States and its friendly 
neighbors; and 

Whereas the efficient use of both new metal 
production and available scrap can enhance 
the security of the free peoples; and 

Whereas metallurgical art and science in 
the free world are in good health and the 
metallurgist can be counted on for the effi- 
cient utilization of the available resources; 
and 

Whereas it is particularly of interest to the 
United States now to demonstrate sincere 
friendly relations with all free world in- 
dustrial production centers; and 

Whereas it has been a traditional Ameri- 
can policy to utilize private inventive genius 
whenever possible, believing that it results 
in the advance of the general welfare; and 

Whereas the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration already has given its endorse- 
ment and material help: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress hereby 
extends its official welcome to the foreign 
metal scientists who will visit major Ameri- 
can production centers and attend the World 
Metallurgical Congress, October 14 to 19, un- 
der sponsorship of the American Society for 
Metals. The President is authorized and re- 
quested, by proclamation, or in such man- 
ner as he may deem proper, to grant recog- 
nition to the World Metallurgical Congress 
and the American Society for Metals for its 
instigation and sponsorship of this first 
world gathering of metal scientists, calling 
upon officials and agencies of the Govern- 
ment to assist and cooperate with such con- 
gress as occasion may warrant. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
era: to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


AMEND SECTION 25 OF TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY ACT OF 1933 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3209) 
amending section 25 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth sen- 
tence of section 25 of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended (48 Stat. 
70; 16 U. S. C., sec. 831x), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: “Such commissioners shall 
receive a per diem of not to exceed $30 for 
their services, together with an additional 
amount of not to exceed $10 per day for 
subsistence for time actually spent in per- 
forming their duties as commissioners, end 
reimbursement of actual transportation ex- 
penses including an allowance for use of 
privately owned automobiles at a rate not 
to exceed 7 cents per mile.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CASH PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF VETERANS’ 
CONVEYANCES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1864) to 
authorize payments by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs on the purchase 
of automobiles or other conveyances by 
certain disabled veterans who served 
during World War II, and persons who 
served in the military, naval, or air serv- 
ice of the United States on or after June 
27, 1950, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. in light of the 
fact that the committee of objectors 
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has a rule, unanimously agreed to, that 
no legislation involving more than $1,- 
000,000 should be approved on the Con- 
sent Calcndar, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, let me say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that this bill 
has already passed the Senate, and all 
we are doing here is striking out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill 
and substituting the bill that was passed 
by the House. I do not think the rule 
that the gentleman refers to governing 
the conduct of the Committee of Objec- 
tors would apply. 

Mr. FORD. I might say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi that 
I agree there is some difference in this 
situation from the ordinary kind of bill 
involving more than $1,000,000 that 
comes before us on the Consent Calendar, 
However, according to the committee re- 
port, this legislation is estimated to cost 
$27,960,000. In all good conscience, and 
I make no statement as to the merits 
of the proposed legislation, I do not 
think it should be considered on the Con- 
sent Calendar, Perhaps the bill should 
be enacted into law. I simply say it 
should not be approved on the Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has already passed 
the House, practically unanimously, I 
believe. All this bill does is to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of a similar 
bill passed by the Senate and substitute 
the provisions of the House bill, so I do 
not think that rule would apply. 

Mr. FORD. Admittedly, this is a 
rather unusual procedure. It seems to 
me that since this bill or one identical 
to it has been approved in the House and 
has gone. over to the other body and is 
now returned in a slightly different form 
approved by the other body, it would be 
a relatively simple matter to bring the 
revised legislation to the floor of the 
House in the ordinary course of events 
and not on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Senate did not 
pass the House bill, but passed one of its 
own, It bypassed the House legislation, 
What we are doing, and what the com- 
mittee did here, was simply to take up 
the Senate bill, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert the House 
bill which had already passed this body 
unanimously. 

Mr. FORD. As the gentleman from 
Mississippi recalls, the committee of ob- 
jectors on both sides considered this 
particular legislation, although in dif- 
ferent form, on the Consent Calendar 
at an earlier date. It was subsequently 
brought to the floor of the House under 
the Calendar Wednesday procedure. I 
think the members of the objectors com- 
mittee would not be consistent if they 
permitted this bill, even though it is 
coming from the other body, to go 
through on the Consent Calendar at this 
time because of the rather extreme cost 
as compared with legislation that does 
normally appear on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. RANKIN. If that is the attitude 
of the committee, it is absolutely useless 
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to have it go over without prejudice. 
The thing you should do would be to 
object, so the next time it would take 
three objections, because we are trying 
to get recognition under suspension of 
the rules and, if we cannot get that, of 
course we will ask for a rule. But the 
gentleman ought not to ask to pass it 
over. If he is going to do anything, he 
should just object. 

Mr. FORD. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi, and I agree with his 
suggestion. Rather than ask that it be 
passed over without prejudice, I do ob- 
ject to its consideration on the Consent 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 


AUDUBON CENTENNIAL YEAR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 248) au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing 1951 as Audubon Centennial Year. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized to 
issue a proclamation designating 1951 as 
Audubon Centennial Year in observance of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the death 
of John James Audubon. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last eligi- 
ble bill on the Consent Calendar. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that committee and subcom- 
mittees thereof may sit during general 
debate during the sessions of the House 
for the balance of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
SUPPLEMENTAL . BILL, 

1952 


Mr. COLMER. Mr, Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 394 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5215) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, all points 
of order against said bill or any provision 
contained therein are hereby waived. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution simply 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5215) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
and waiving points of order. 

Mr. Speaker, the best I could get from 
the hearings on the application for the 
rule is that three questions are raised so 
far as the waiving of points of order is 
concerned. On page 38 of the appro- 
priation bill, section 1309, certain re- 
strictions, or prohibitions rather, are 
made upon the payment of retirement 
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funds to certain defense officers who 
have retired from the service and are 
engaged in selling their services to others 
who engage in contractual relations 
with the Government, which, I think, is 
a very laudable provision, Then, there 
are two other points involved. On page 
41, section 1312, is a section which ordi- 
narily would be subject to point of order. 
It provides in substance that certain per- 
sonnel and appropriations of funds 
available for salaries and expenses to 
any department or agency may be trans- 
ferred all in the interest, it would ap- 
pear, of economy. The third section 
which would be subject to a possible 
point of order is section 1313 on page 
42. That section provides in substance 
for the Army engineers to bring up to 
date reports on river and harbor and 
flood-control projects that have been 
made upon authorizations theretofore 
made. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions seeks this action, it says, so that it 
might have the benefit of the then- 
existing conditions at the time the ap- 
propriation is asked for. I understand 
there is some opposition to this section 
of the bill, possibly coming from the 
Committee on Public Works, and that 
that will be debated during the consid- 
eration of the bill. Iam inclined to the 
thought that this section should be clari- 
fied in the ensuing debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Cotmer] has made a very 
splendid explanation of the rule and the 
reason why the rule to waive points of 
order on this supplemental appropriation 
bill has been granted and should be 
adopted. I agree with the committee 
that these three sections—sections 1310, 
1311, and 1312—are of such importance 
that certainly the House should be per- 
mitted to pass upon the questions in- 
volved in these sections, rather than to 
have them subject to a point of order 
where the objection of one individual 
Member may prevent their consideration. 
However, Mr. Speaker, this bill contains 
a great many other sections and items 
which I would like to speak about because 
of their importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
attention of the House. I realize fully 
that the way we have been appropriating 
so much money in the last week or so, 
that a little item of $1,677,000,000 may 
not be worth the attention of some Mem- 
bers of the House, but I would like to 
have the attention of those interested in 
economy for just a minute or two, if I 
may. 

This bill carries 2 total of $1,677,566,- 
316 in supplemental appropriations. 
That huge sum is in addition to the ap- 
propriations which have already been 
voted by this House for the different 
agencies of Government as contained in 
the regular departmental appropriation 
bills. Some of the appropriation items 
contained in this supplemental bill look 
a little high to me, so I would like to 
make an inquiry or two, if I may, from 
some of the members of the subcommit- 
tee about a few of these items, if they 
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will be so kind as to explain. For in- 
stance, I note there has been added a 
million dollars in the appropriation for 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The House just got through pass- 
ing on FCC appropriations within the 
last few days so I feel that particular 
item had better be justified. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman like to be interrupted at 
this time? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes. If the 
gentleman has an answer I shall ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect to this extent, that in the opinion 
of the minority Members there is no 
need for the additional money. The ob- 
jective, of course, is a worthy objective, 
but enough money was given to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in its 
regular appropriation to absorb more 
urgent expenses of the war like this one, 
and an amendment will be offered to cor- 
rect that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s explanation. I hope such 
an amendment is offered. It seems to 
me there is no particular reason why we 
should give so much careful attention 
to the general departmental appropria- 
tion bills if later we are going to put 
everything back into a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which we have but re- 
cently cut out, and thus eliminate all the 
savings we have made in the other regu- 
lar money bills. 

I feel it is up to the subcommittee to 
justify every single one of these appro- 
priation items as contained in this sup- 
plemental bill. I am sure the committee 
can justify a great many of them, but 
I believe all of us should pay attention 
to this bill and to the various provisions 
of it, and determine for ourselves 
whether or not the items in this bill sim- 
ply constitute a restoration of the cuts we 
have made in past bills, or whether there 
is some valid and good reason why these 
additional funds should be appropriated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad 
to see the gentleman from Ohio raise 
this question about these bills, because 
I have studied this bill and the report 
over the week end, and I am mystified. 
I hope that the House will require very 
careful justification for all these items. 
I am particularly interested in the fact 
that all of the departments seem to 
have gotten in on this Defense Produc- 
tion Act stuff. They are asking for large 
sums of money. I am just wondering 
how much of this money that comes in 
under the Defense Production Act activ- 
ities of these departments is to cover up 
things that the House has spent so 
much time and so much trouble and so 
much controversy in cutting out of the 
appropriation bills. I hope the Members 
will require very careful and meticulous 
inspection and justification of this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. For instance, 
may I say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, on pages 7 and 8 are quite a num- 
ber of rather large additional appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor. Here 
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is one item of $1,075,000 for salaries and 
expenses. We just finished passing the 


regular appropriation bill for the Depart- 


ment of Labor a few days ago. Here is 
another item for a million and a half. 
Here is one for $19,000,000 more in 
grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation. We have been boasting as to 
how we have more people employed to- 
day than we have ever had in our na- 
tional history. So why do we need more 
money for unemployment compensation 
if we have more persons gainfully em- 
ployed than we have ever had before, and 
there is such a scarcity of manpower? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I, too, am glad that 
the gentleman from Ohio brought up 
this matter. I had intended going into 
that a little further later on myself, but 
since we are on the subject, the gentle- 
man will recall that when members of 
the Appropriations Committee were be- 
fore the Committee on Rules, I asked 
them then if any of these cuts that had 
been made by the House in the bills were 
restored in this particular bill. They 
gave us assurance that that was not so. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Briefly. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
gentleman was given that assurance, 
certainly that is not in line with two 
5 under the heading of Agricul- 
ure.” 

Mr. COLMER. Then, of course, the 
only thing to do is when the bill is under 
consideration, if the bill itself comes up 
for consideration, is to go into those mat- 
ters, because I am certainly in accord 
with the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Virginia and the others 
who have spoken that there is no use 
in marching up the hill in cutting these 
different appropriation bills only to have 
the cuts restored in a supplemental bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The reason I 
am emphasizing these items in the bill 
is simply so Members of the House who 
yere not at the Rules Committee hear- 
ing, or are not members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, may be put on 
notice that there are many important 
appropriation items contained in this 
bill—important items that should re- 
ceive careful study and upon which we 
should pass judgment as to whether or 
not we want to appropriate the funds 
set forth in this bill regardless of the 
previous action of the House in turning 
them down. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. The gentleman 
made reference to one item of $1,075,000 
and $1,500,000 in the farm-labor-supply 
bill. I call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that the bill, H. R. 311, just 
passed by the House, contained $950,- 
000,000 that is deductible from this 
amount. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. I understand 
that. But what I am pointing out is that 
some of these items or appropriations 
should be carefully checked by the mem- 
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bership in light of the actions we have 
previously taken on various regular de- 
partmental appropriation bills. 

But I want to proceed quickly, if I 
may, and call attention to other items 
in this bill. On page 9 there is a single 
two-line item which appropriates $260,- 
600,000 for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I know but little about atomic 
energy or the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and I do not believe Members of 
the House know much about them 
either, but we should have some justi- 
fication for appropriating this $260,- 
000,000 item or it should not be included. 
I assume the committee will justify it, 
and I think tLey certainly should and 
must, because even in this day and age 
$260,000,000 is quite a tidy sum of money, 
especially in view of the difficulties we 
are encountering in our efforts to find 
some new sources of revenue through 
taxation. 

Then we find Luge appropriations con- 
tained in this bill for stockpiling stra- 
tegie and critical materials; probably all 
necessary, of course; but again we should 
have that item explained. 

Let us go down a little further in the 
bill, and call your attention to some 
other rather large appropriation items. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I am a member 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
handling funds for State, Justice, and 
Commerce. There is an item contained 
in this bill of $100,000,000 for Commerce, 
I plead guilty to not having any knowl- 
edge whatever as to what they may be 
for, even though I am a member of that 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And the 
gentleman has just finished spending the 
last 6 or 7 months working on the regular 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Commerce, and he does not know what 
this item is for? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I have no idea at 
all. Then there is $29,500,000. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure the 
gentleman will be interested in seeing to 
it that careful consideration is given to 
this matter. 

Mr, CLEVENGER. Indeed so. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr H. CARL ANDERSEN. I may 
say the same thing as far as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned. The 
minority on the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations had no notice 
whatsoever that any request was going 
to be made to add to the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
the sum of $150,000, an amount almost 
identical to that which the gentleman 
from Minnesota cut out of the bill in a 
fight here on the floor. Nor did I know 
that they had restored to the Secretary's 
immediate office $50,000 of the $75,000 
that we took out of the bill for Agricul- 
ture on the floor of the House. I think, 
if the gentleman from Ohio will bear 
with me, it seems to me that there are 
many items in this bill which simply 
counteract the action previously taken 
by the House. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the 
gentleman will be also interested in 
knowing that there is some $27,000,000 
or $28,000,000 in this bill for relief funds, 
or aid funds, for the occupied areas of 
Europe. I thought we just last Friday 
passed a bill on foreign aid. Here is 
more, of course, for occupied territory. 
Maybe it is all justifiable, but if so we 
should know why and how. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that this measure 
goes far beyond anything contemplated 
by the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. The rule waives points of order 
against those provisions in the bill that 
are absolutely foreign to the powers of 
the Committee on Appropriations. So 
the thing to do is to vote down the 
previous question, then strike out that 
provision which waives all points of or- 
der and then we may get back to a 
sound legislative basis. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me say the 
items I have been mentioning here are 
appropriation items. They are not the 
paragraph that would otherwise be sub- 
ject to a point of order. The only rea- 
son why the rule was granted was to 
make in order the three paragraphs or 
sections I mentioned earlier. These 
others are all appropriation items which 
the Appropriations Committee has a 
right to bring in here without a rule, but 
the merit of which I think we have to 
pass on. - 

I would like to turn to page 27, if I 
may. Iam sure all of you will be inter- 
ested in studying rather carefully some 
of the appropriation items for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and also for the 
Department of Agriculture. You will 
see that in several different places ap- 
propriation items are carried for the De- 
partment of Labor and for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. You will find some 
on one page. and some on other pages. 

The committee has reduced rather 
drastically—and I notice the newspapers 
have had considerable comment on it— 
the requests of Civil Defense Administra- 
tion for funds. Then here is a slight 
amount for the Department of Defense 
again. There is no question on that 
item, however. 

I would like to turn, if I may,.to the 
appropriation contained here for in- 
dependent offices, for which this bill car- 
ries $1,290,953,000. In one item you will 
find something like $127,000,000 for the 
Eric Johnston and Mike DiSalle set- 
ups downtown. I cal! your attention to 
that, $127,000,000, if I recall the figure 
correctly, which is to run the price-con- 
trol set-up, although we do not have any 
rationing, and we do not have any price 
control, either one. I would like for the 
committee to compare, or for someone 
else on the floor to compare, the appro- 
priation which is requested—that $127,- 
000,000—with the amount Congress 
voted OPA when that agency was actu- 
ally administering price control, ration- 
ing, and all that in World War II. Can 
anyone on the committee give me any 
information? 
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Mr. FORD. For the information of 
the gentleman from Ohio, it is my recol- 
lection that the testimony brought out 
that during OPA days when we had ra- 
tioning that agency had approximately 
35,000 to 40,000 employees. At the pres- 
ent time the comparable agency under 
OPS has approximately 10,000 em- 
ployees. They requested 19,000 for the 
fiscal year 1952 and the committee by its 
action in making certain reductions kept 
the employees total to I think 14,000 or 
15,000. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I ask the 
gentleman how much was actually ap- 
propriated to run OPA for a single year 
back in the days when we had almost 
universal. rationing and price control. 
Does the gentleman know the amount, in 
comparison with this $127,000,000? 

Mr. FORD. In reply to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Ohio, I was 
not in the House at that time and I do 
not have the comparable figures. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. One hundred 
twenty-seven million six hundred thou- 
sand dollars in this one item. That is 
not very far from the amount we appro- 
priated to run OPA, if I remember cor- 
rectly, and I am simply trusting my 
memory because I have not been able to 
get any authentic report. Let me read 
to you what this one item is for and I 
think you better look at it further. 

I refer to page 29: 

For expenses necessary for the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, including hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; not to exceed $5,000 
for emergency and extraordinary expenses, to 
be expended under the direction of the Ad- 
ministrator for such purposes as he deems 
proper, and his determination thereon shall 
be final and conclusive; and expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation; $127,600,000. 


Now there is an item that I think 
somebody had better explain. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is in addi- 
tion to the regular appropriation. How 
much was that? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. The 
regular appropriation was not made, as 
I understand, because we had not yet 
passed the Defense Production Act. I 
understand that in this one item is in- 
cluded $97,000,000 for OPS itself—that 
is Mike DiSalle’s agency—or $8,500,000 
less than he requested. If I recall cor- 
rectly, the appropriation we made for 
OPA itself the last year it was in opera- 
tion was around $120,000,000. I may be 
wrong about that, however. Now if 
they tell us we are going to have ration- 
ing, that we are going into a completely 
controlled economy, which they say we 
are not, then they may need all of this 
money. If we are going to organize OPS 
clear down into every little town and 
hamlet in the Nation; if we are going to 
put a whole horde of Government em- 
ployees on the payroll, and get up to the 
40,000 OPS officials we had during the 
war, then perhaps this item can be justi- 
fied, but otherwise I feel this is an item 
the House had better look over careful- 
ly. I hope some of the members of the 
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Committee on Appropriations will really 
check into this item thoroughly. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. During the early days 
of Congress last year the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations were 
assured that whenever a supplemental 
or deficiency request was made, that the 
members of the respective subcommit- 
tees which handled such appropriations 
would have the opportunity to hold hear- 
ings or be called before the deficiency 
subcommittee and to ask questions and 
to learn as best they could what the re- 
quest was made for. That was done 
during the last session, but I am sorry 
to say that a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on both sides 
of the aisle was called into the hearings 
on this emergency appropriation bill; 
hence, very few members of the commit- 
tee, which numbers 50, knew little about 
what was in this bill until the bill was 
reported to the full committee, and then 
in full committee, I am sorry to say, not 
over 10 minutes was spent to acquaint 
the membership of the committee with 
the provisions of this bill which seeks to 
appropriate and spend $1,677,000,000 of 
the American people’s money. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wish to 
thank the gentleman for his comment. 
Surely the members of the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, even with the 
small time they have had on this bill, 
know more about it, because of their 
experience with the regular appropria- 
tion bills than the average Member of 
the House. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in appearing before the Com- 
mittee on Rules on this rule made any 
representations or statements as to the 
necessity for immediate action on this 
measure as against taking it up, say a 
few weeks from now when there might 
be a better opportunity to see what these 
provisions really are, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, 
when the measure was brought before 
the Rules Committee and the pending 
rule was discussed, there was no par- 
ticular discussion as to the time the bill 
would be brought up on the floor, but 
rather as to the necessity for the rule 
to waive points of order to continue in 
effect the present provisions of law rela- 
tive to the emergency hiring of civilian 
personnel, which is carried in one of 
the three sections I mentioned a while 
ago. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, and to the Members 
of the House, I am not opposed to this 
rule. Instead I urge its adoption, 

So what I have said here this morning 
I hope will not be taken as an expression 
of opposition to the rule itself. The rule 
before us simply waives points of order 
on these three sections so as to permit 
the House to pass upon them. I am sim- 
ply trying to emphasize the necessity of 
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our studying the different appropriation 
items in the measure before us. While 
this is a small bill, there is so much 
money appropriated by it, and there is 
so little explanation as to why we need 
to appropriate all these additional funds 
on top of the appropriations we have al- 
ready made in the regular departmental 
appropriation bills, I feel we should all 
be aware of what is really before us in 
this one piece of legislation. 

Mr. HALLECK. From what I know of 
this measure, it occurs to me that there 
are many places in it where substantial 
cuts could be made. I sincerely trust 
that amendments to accomplish that re- 
sult will be offered and that we can get 
support for them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I certainly 
think there is a great opportunity to 
work some worthwhile economies in this 
measure, It appears that way to me. I 
expect to vote for all amendments to re- 
duce or cut these items, unless the need 
for the funds carried therein can be sub- 
stantiated on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This is August 20, 
one and two-thirds months after the 
close of the fiscal year. I think this is 
another illustration of the statement I 
made on the floor the other day to the 
effect that we do not know exactly what 
we are doing. We do not have control of 
the Government. We have substantially 
lost control, because here is this great bill 
coming in within a month and 20 days of 
the end of the fiscal year. I congratulate 
the gentleman on having made the ob- 
servation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I notice this re- 
port indicates a number of subcommit- 
tees have considered these matters. It 
would appear from just reading the re- 
port that these various requests have 
been approved by these subcommittees, 
Do I understand from the gentleman 
from Ohio or the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that these var- 
ious requests were not even made before 
the subcommittees, let alone any hear- 
ings on them? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I cannot in- 
form the gentleman as to what was done 
in the Appropriations Committee. The 
gentleman has heard, of course, mem- 
bers of the full Appropriations Commit- 
tee state here on the floor that these 
matters had not been called to their at- 
tention, or at least some of the members 
of the subcommittees so stated. At least 
two gentlemen stated that was correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Does not 
this set some kind of precedent? Does 
the gentleman know of any similar in- 
stance? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman refer to the bill or the rule? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The bill, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. First, may I 
say, this is the same type of rule we have 
adopted before, because otherwise you 
cannot make some of these savings or 
restrictions that they do make through 
these three sections. We have to waive 
points of order on them. But I am 
afraid the handling of this bill has been 
such as to set some sort of precedent 
which is not good. I want to empha- 
size again that the Members of the 
House should realize we have before us 
a very large appropriation bill. This bill 
carries more than $1,600,000,000 in ap- 
propriations for the various departments 
of Government supplemental to the 
regular appropriations we have already 
passed upon. Certainly we ought to give 
this measure careful attention to see if 
we cannot fry out just a little bit of the 
fat that appeares to be contained in it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. i yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course I am in ac- 
cord with the views expressed by the 
gentleman about looking into this bill 
very carefully when the House gets into 
the Committee of the Whole. But I am 
sure the gentleman will also agree with 
me that it is to the advantage of those of 
us who are interested in economy, that 
the rule be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, yes. I tried 
to make that point very clear. I hope the 
rule will be adopted, otherwise we can- 
not make the savings provided under 
these three sections, none of which car- 
ries appropriations, which are actually 
more or less legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, but which will bring about great 
savings. Unless we adopt the rule waiv- 
ing points of order, these sections may be 
stricken out by the objection of only one 
Member. However, all these appropria- 
tion items, which I have mentioned, and 
I want to make this very clear, do not 
come under the rule, and it does not 
make any difference what we do on 
the rule—these appropriation items will 
be before us just the same. So, let us 
adopt the rule, and then start consid- 
ering those appropriation items. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, if we are go- 
ing to consider this bill at all, I think 
it is just as well we consider it under the 
proposed rule as otherwise. I want to 
agree with the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK], however, and with the 
observation that it would seem to be wis- 
er and better if consideration of this 
measure were deferred until after we 
come back from the contemplated re- 
cess. 

Mr. Speaker, when I examined this bill, 
I was somewhat provoked to see that it 
carried an appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. You will recall, that on May 
4, the committee came here with a bill 
proposing an appropriation of $6,575,000 
for the Communications Commission to 
defray the necessary expenses in per- 
forming certain duties under acts that 
were named in the bill. That recom- 
mended appropriation was cut from $6,- 
575,000 to $6,000,000. Now we find the 
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Committee on Appropriations coming 
back with a bill restoring the $575,000 
which was stricken from the bill of May 
4, and adding to it an additional amount 
of $425,000. It has been stated in the 
debate, or in the consideration of the 
pending rule, that the Communications 
Commission needs some money to carry 
on its monitoring service. However, 
coupled with that suggestion, it has been 
mentioned to me that an amendment 
will be offered providing that this $1,- 
000,000 for- this monitoring service be 
taken out of the appropriations already 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how many 
of my colleagues are familiar with the 
composition and the behavior of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
but I happen to be one Member of this 
body who believes he knows something 
about the set-up—and his opinion is that 
it is a bad outfit. If you recall, or if you 
have information as to how this Com- 
mission operated during the last war, 
then there is no need of argument now 
to convince you it performs somewhat 
as the representative of the people who 
are now giving the world so much 
trouble, I recall when the bill was un- 
der consideration, on May 4, I said some- 
thing critical of the Commission and I 
was queried on my opinion of Mr. Coy, 
who is now Chairman. I do not know 
too much about Mr. Coy, except that I 
do know that before he became Chair- 
man of the Commission he had charge 
of a broadcasting station belonging to 
the Washington Post. I know that while 
Chairman of the Commission the Com- 
mission did grant a license to a broad- 
casting set-up that belonged in large 
part to a group of Communists. I hap- 
pen to know that the Commission at the 
time they granted the license to this 
Communist-controlled outfit, knew that 
it was Communist-controlled. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish 
to cover ground that I have gone over 
time and time again, but I do wish to 
say to this House that not an additional 
dime should be appropriated to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. -It 
has been able to get from the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Senate and the 
House, for a number of years, money far 
in excess of what the Commission might 
legitimately use. It is overstaffed. It 
was operated as a cover-up for Commu- 
nists during the last world war. It is at 
this time staffed with extreme leftists. 
In their legal department alone they 
have 97 people, 67 of whom are lawyers, 
or claim to be lawyers. They could get 
along with a half dozen. If you go down 
there and take a look, you would come 
away convinced that 90 percent of the 
outfit had just gotten here from Mos- 
cow. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no justification 
for making this appropriation. I trust 
that the amendment which will be of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr, PHILLIPS] changing the language so 
as to make the $1,000,000 come out of 
the appropriation already made will be 
accepted. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the 


gentleman made a very worthwhile 
statement, but I am sure the House 
would be interested in knowing that this 
bill carries an appropriation for 85 new 
automobiles. 

Mr. COX. Yes. We have one man 
in that Commission who in my judg- 
ment is entitled to the confidence and 
respect of this House, and-that is Bob 
Jones, who was formerly a Member of 
this House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has again expired. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. LARCADE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret very much to find myself in disa- 
greement with the distinguished chair- 
man and members of the Civil Functions 
Appropriation Committee. I was sur- 
prised that my friends on the Rules Com- 
mittee had granted a rule on this bill 
under discussion, waiving points of order, 
This is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. I do not think anyone will say 
otherwise. It comes to the floor of this 
House after having been reported out on 
Saturday, and the report accompanying 
the bill in this case, with reference to 
section 1313, was only released this 
morning at 10 o'clock. I think this mat- 
ter affects the committee of which I am 
a member, the Public Works Committee. 
I refer to section 1313 of the bill—to such 
an extent that the chairman called a 
meeting of the committee this morning 
to consider the matter, and the matter 
was discussed as far as was possible and 
practical with the information that we 
had in hand. 

No member of the committee was able 
to investigate the matter by reading the 
hearings, or to find out very much about 
it; and after discussing the matter at 
considerable length it was decided by the 
committee that the chairman should be 
instructed to offer an amendment to 
strike out section 1313 of the bill until 
such time as another civil-functions ap- 
propriations bill might come up or legis- 
lation might be offered in regular order 
or consideration of the purposes sought 
to be accomplished by the amendment 
under section 1314 of the bill. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Ido not of course want 
to get into an argument with my friend 
about his oxpression of surprise that the 
Rules Committee had granted such a 
rule, but I do want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that this 
item was but one of a number of items 
against which points of order would lie. 
The Rules Committee therefore took no 
stand on this particular item but in the 
over-all picture saw fit to grant the rule; 
and I think the House should see fit in 
the interest of economy and good gov- 
ernment to go along with that position 
and adopt the rule. 

Mr. LARCADE. That may be true, 
but the fact remains that the committee 
is precluded from making a point of 
order against the item. 
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Mr. COLMER. The committee has its 
remedy in that it can offer a motion to 
strike. 

Mr, LARCADE. That is true; and as 
I stated a moment ago, it is the intention 
of the committee to offer an amendment 
to strike out section 1313. 

I should also like to say for the benefit 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee handling civil functions 
bill that in view of the fact that the 
House Committee on Public Works did 
not have any opportunity to go into the 
matter at any length a resolution was 
passed which I will read to you: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works is hereby authorized 
to appoint a special committee to study the 
policies, practices, and procedures in con- 
nection with authorization and construction 
of river, harbor, and flood control projects, 
and report back to the committee with the 
utmost despatch its findings and recom- 
mendations thereon. 


In view of the fact that the Public 
Works Committee is going to investigate 
the matter that is brought to the atten- 
tion of the House by the committee, we 
hope that the committee will give con- 
sideration to accepting the amendment 
which will be offered by the chairman of 
the committee and not insist upon sec- 
tion 1313 being included in the bill. 

It was the consensus of the members 
of the Public Works Committee that a 
hasty perusal of the matter indicates that 
the entire proposal can have only one re- 
sult, to handicap and shortly stalemate 
the river and harbor and flood control 
program. It would add red tape to the 
time-tested and thorough procedures 
now in effect. No doubt those interests 
who desire to stop improvement and use 
of our waterways would welcome this 
chance to hamstring the work. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House, if there is an amend- 
ment offered to strike section 1313 from 
H. R. 5215, I shall support the amend- 
ment. 

Without a doubt there is some merit to 
section 1313 but likewise there are ob- 
jectionable features in that the Corps 
of Army Engineers is being singled out 
for an attack and for reasons not indi- 
cated on the surface and, in my opinion, 
not justifiable. 

In my considered judgment, if section 
1313 remains in the bill, there will be 
very little, if any, funds appropriated for 
flood control for fiscal 1953 in that the 
Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee would not 
require the Corps of Army Engineers to 
furnish complete description and an up- 
to-date estimate of construction costs on 
the many projects for which the budget 
will not recommend funds, Further- 
more, it is my understanding that it 
would be December before the Corps of 
Army Engineers would be notified by the 
Budget what projects it will recommend 
for funds and it would then be too late 
for the Corps of Army Engineers to fur- 
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nish the Army Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee 
with the complicated information re- 
quired in section 1313. 

Under section 1313, it would appear 
that the Army Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee 
would supersede previous action by the 
Public Works Committee and both 
branches of the Congress because it is 
my understanding, and I am sure it is 
your understanding, that the Congress 
cannot appropriate funds for a project 
until it has been authorized, and before 
the Public Works Committee and the 
Congress will authorize an expenditure 
for a project, the cost must be justi- 
fied and fixed, therefore, the information 
requested in section 1313 of the present 
bill is a duplication of that information 
already furnished to the Public Works 
Committee and the Congress. 

There are many instances of record 
where the Corps of Army Engineers has 
recommended to the Congress that cer- 
tain projects be discontinued and au- 
thorization canceled as changing condi- 
tions disclose that such projects are no 
longer economical. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and having great respect for 
its chairman, as well as the members 
of the Army Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee, I reluctantly oppose section 1313, 
nevertheless, I consider it the right step 
but in the wrong direction. However, 
if the Appropriations Committee will 
recommend the same procedure in han- 
dling appropriations for all branches of 
the Federal Government and will rec- 
ommend to the Congress that a suffi- 
cient number of technical investigators 
be appointed, then whatever merit there 
is in section 1313 would manifest itself 
in the interests of the taxpayer and our 
system of appropriating funds to oper- 
ate the many Federal agencies. 

I must necessarily state that my ex- 
perience with the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers has been most businesslike, and I 
have the highest respect for General 
Pick and his staff. In my experience in 
dealing with the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers I have found it to be one of the 
finest, if not the finest, branches of our 
military service. It is efficient and well 
organized and entirely competent to 
carry on its important work. It would 
behoove all of us to place more confi- 
dence in General Pick’s highly trained 
engineering staff than in some investi- 
gator who probably is working to make 
a good showing for himself. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great misgivings revarding the section 
referred to by my colleague a moment 
ago, namely section 1313 of this bill. I 
knew nothing about my colleague's at- 
titude regarding this particular section 
of the bill until he rose a moment ago 
to speak. But in reading subsection (b) 
of section 1313, I have great misgivings, 
to put the matter mildly. This subsec- 
tion (b) authorizes, in fact directs, the 
Chief of Engineers to restudy every proj- 
ect of flood control adopted since March 
3, 1925, by the Congress, to decide again 
whether they are “undesirable, inadvis- 
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akle, or uneconomic, or whether any 
curtailment of the project should be 
made for any other reason.” 

The reason I have great misgivings 
about it is because this Congress just 
about 2 weeks ago passed the defense 
public works measure under the terms 
of which fully $4,000,000,000 of defense 
public construction work is given over 
to the Army engineers. That was under 
the $6,000,000,000 bill we passed recently. 

The engineers are now devoting their 
full time to this work, and they have a 
real job to do, in carrying on the defense 
program and the public-works projects 
that we have given them. They are not 
only rivers and harbors and flood- control 
projects, but national defense projects 
of great urgency to the safety and se- 
curity of the United States of America. 
In this critical hour when we have given 
them the largest public works bill in the 
history of this country, they would put 
this additional work upon them, Mr. 
Speaker, the additional duty under this 
section of reporting by December 31, 
1952, whether all of all projects that this 
Congress has approved since 1925 should 
be completed, or should be thrown out or 
should be classified “undesirable, inad- 
visable, or uneconomical,” or should be 
changed in any way. I do not think 
now is the time to put that great respon- 
sibility in addition to the wartime re- 
sponsibility upon this great Corps of En- 
gineers, upon whom we have just im- 
posed such tremendous tasks by the 
passage of the Defense Public Works Act 
involving $6,000,000,000 some 2 or 3 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I would go so far as to 
say that if. there is any project that 
seems to be bad; yes, let us reinvestigate 
that, let us throw it out. If there is 
any project out of which there will come 
wrong ideas, criticisms or something else 
that would smack of some wrong- 
doing I would say, yes, reinvestigate 
that and bring it back to the Congress 
for action; but not, Mr. Speaker, to go 
over the whole program since 1925 plac- 
ing all of this work and responsibility 
upon them at a time when they are 
called upon to do so much for the defense 
of the Nation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include supporting data. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that we may have the earnest attention 
of the Members of the House today on 
the merits of the question that has been 
raised. 

The bill submitted by the committee 
is the cleanest bill so far as legislative 
provisions are concerned recently report- 
ed to the House. There is only one item 
of appropriation subject to a point of 
order, and that is the $300 per Member 
for stationery. No other money item in 
the bill is without authorization. 

In all the rest of the provisions until 
we reach the last chapter there is only 
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one item subject to a point of order and been a member of the subcommittee of 


that provides for waiving certain civil 
service requirements, in one agency. 

The last part of the bill contains the 
usual general provisions always included 
in appropriation bills. All of them are, 
of course, subject to points of order and 
all of them are invariably included in the 
supply bills. 


That leaves only section 1313. Sec- 


tion 1313 provides only one simple but 
essential requirement, It requires the 
Board of Engineers to submit planning 
reports on the projects for which ap- 
propriations are requested. That is all 
it does. And nothing could be more rea- 
sonable. It affords the committee a 
basis on which to determine the amounts 
to be appropriated for the projects sub- 
mitted to them for funds. 

The statute already requires the 
Board of Engineers to submit to the 
legislative committee a survey report 
for each project. And the Board of En- 
gineers has always insisted that they 
are also accustomed to submit to the 
Committee on Appropriations planning 
reports on each project. But when the 
committee investigated they found that 
these planning reports were not sub- 
mitted in advance and when submitted 
were not always accurate. As a result 
many of the projects, if not all of them, 
have cost vastly more than the com- 
mittee was led to believe they would 
cost when the appropriation was made. 
I trust all Members of the House will 
read the report of the committee on this 
investigation released today. 

The only purpose of this section 1313 
is to give the committee accurate and 
dependable information on the prospec- 
tive cost of the projects they are asked 
to appropriate for. 

In other words the purpose of the sec- 
tion is to save money. As will be noted 
in the report distributed this morning 
some $800,000,000 has been lost and 
wasted by the practices this section seeks 
to remedy. At a time like this when 
there are unprecedented requests for 
fiood-control projects all over the United 
States it is important that we save all 
possible waste and that we stretch our 
fiood-control dollars as far as possible. 

If Members have any doubts about the 
matter it is only necessary for them to 
read the hearings and the report. 

There is no purpose to encroach on the 
jurisdiction of the legislative commit- 
tee. It is merely a question of securing 
a dependable basis on which to make 
appropriations and save waste and 
extravagance. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
say a few words in reference to section 
1313, which is the section that is under 
controversy at the present time. This 
section sets up a considerably different 
procedure for the Corps of Engineers in 
the handling of. their requests for ap- 
propriations before the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

May I preface my remarks with this 
statement: For 2 years in the Eighty- 
first Congress I served on the Committee 
on Public Works and this year I have 
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the Committee on Appropriations for 
Army Civil Functions. I sat through the 
rather extensive hearings that were held 
by this subcommittee under the inves- 
tigation authorized a year ago by the 
Committee on Appropriations. As a 
result, I am quite familiar with all the 
charges and countercharges that have 
been discussed here by several Members, 

In my estimation, these provisions 
contained in section 1313 are desirable, 
although to some extent I disagree with 
the conclusions that have been set forth 
in the committee report and I vigorously 
disapprove of any disparagement of the 
Corps of Engineers as such or General 
Pick, Colonel Potter, or other members 
of the Corps. 

I would like to say this: I think there 
is a grave danger that some would like 
to discredit the Corps of Engineers for 
ulterior political purposes. The pro- 
posed rules for the Corps are desirable 
if not too cumbersome in operation, 
The same rules and regulations however 
should be applicable to every engineer- 
ing and construction agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. I strongly believe in 
having the same rules applying to each 
and every engineering agency in the 
Federal Government. If the Congress 
sets up this procedure for the Corps of 
Engineers the identical procedures 
should apply to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of Interior or 
any other organization that deals in 
construction activities for the Federal 
Government. 

For that reason I intend to offer an 
amendment to section 1313 that will in- 
clude the Bureau of Reclamation with 
the Corps of Engineers. If this amend- 
ment is not approved, it is my intention 
to vote to strike out section 1313. If, 
section 1313 is good for one engineering 
and construction agency it is good for 
another and vice versa. } 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mis-' 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

(Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam un- 
alterably opposed to this effort to make 
the Committee on Appropriations the 
dictator of the Congress of the United 
States. I was utterly shocked this morn- 
ing when I read this report from the sub- 
committee, that most of you have not 
seen, attacking the Army engineers. 

Let me give you my attitude with 
reference to the Army engineers. We 
disagree sometimes on policy, but I have 
never seen an Army engineer who, when 
put on the stand and questioned about 
matters within his knowledge, would not 
give you the facts. 

The first year I came to Congress there 
was a gentleman on the Committee on 
Appropriations from my State by the 
name of Sisson. He said to me one day, 
“Whether you agree with the Army engi- 
neers or not, they will not lie to you.” 

The statement that General Pick ad- 
mitted that he had given erroneous in- 
formation will certainly have to come 
from General Pick before I will under- 
write it. 
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This is an attempt to take over the 
the proposition of flood control, naviga- 
tion, power dams, and all that. Iam not 
in favor of the Pick-Sloan plan on the 
Missouri River. I am opposed to it be- 
cause it would prevent the people of that 
great section of the country from get- 
ting the benefits of the vast amount of 
electricity now going to waste, anywhere 
from 41,009,000,000 to 56,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a year, or more than twice 
as much electricity as is now being used 
by the people of the 10 States involved. 

When we had up the question of the 
Bonneville Dam there was a tremendous 
effort to take the Army engineers out of 
control of the Bonneville Dam. As a 
member of the committee, I opposed it 
because, I said, we were likely to get into 
a war with Japan, which we did. But 
I said that if there is a patriotic group 
of men on earth it is the Army engineers. 
I helped to hold them in control and 
operation of the Bonneville Dam all dur- 
ing the war. 

What was done there was, to some ex- 
tent at least, the result of my efforts on 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman from Mississippi be kind 
enough to comment on subsection (B), 
page 44? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, I was going 
to comment on that. I am not opposed 
to using the Army engineers, even in the 
Missouri Valley Authority. Let them do 
the work; they will do it right. Let them 
do the engineering; they wll do it right. 
But I am not in favor of turning over 
the distribution of power to the Army 
engineers; and I do not believe they want 
it. 
Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Just as soon as I have 
answered the gentleman from Alabama. 
` Turn to page 44. It directs the Chief 
of Army Engineers to make reports on 
all the projects that have been adopted 
since 1925. The object of that provision 
is to try to get rid of, and to stop, some 
of the projects that the Army engineers 
have advocated and proved should be 
constructed. This provision would go 
back behind the flood of 1927. 

Sr. Speaker, that provision ought 
never to have been written into the bill, 
and it would not be written into the law 
if you did not waive point of order 
against this bill. Whenever you set up 
a legislative group of men who are sup- 
posed to look only into the appropria- 
tions, and give them supreme legislative 
powers, then you will to that extent have 
destroyed representative government. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BUCKLEY]. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a great admirer of the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
Sincerely believe he is working for the 
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interest of the people of this country. 
But, I also know, and believe, we have 
the greatest engineering force in the 
world in our Army Corps of Engineers. 
.When I picked up the paper this morn- 
ing to read the criticism of the Army 
engineering forces of the United States, 
you would think we were dealing with a 
lot of thieves. I heard the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations men- 
tion the increase over the estimated costs 
of different projects. I happen to know 
something about that. Jobs which were 


awarded 6 months ago have increased- 


tremendously in cost. If those same jobs 
had to be awarded today and I am talk- 
ing about construction projects—the 
cost would have been increased 50 per- 
cent. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I cannot yield, Mr. 
Speaker, I only have 3 minutes. If the 
gentleman would get me more time, I 
would be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has all 
the time remaining on this side. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this unwarranted attack on the Corps 
of Engineers is very unfair. I believe in 
supporting what is right. I will be on this 
floor fighting just as strong against what 
I think is wrong, and what I know is 
wrong, as I will to fight for what is right, 
Today, it is hard to even get a contractor 
or a group of contractors to figure on a 
project and to put in.a bid on any project 
because the estimated costs today will be 
twice as much 6 months from now. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question? 
Mr. BUCKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman is not 
opposing the adoption of the rule, is he? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. No; Iam not opposed 
to the adoption of the rule. I just 
want to give credit where credit is due. 
I believe the Army engineers are prob- 
ably doing the best job that can be done 
under the circumstances. That is not 
the only department which is faced with 
this problem. There are contracts given 
out every day of the week where essen- 
tial materials like copper, aluminum, 
and brass are being used. These are 
Government contracts, and where do 
you think they are getting the essential 
materials like copper and brass? They 
are getting it in the black market, and 
they are paying 150 percent more for 
it. If we are on the level, and we are 
in a war—and I say we are in a war— 
let us see to it that there is no black 
market so that these projects can go 
ahead. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

_The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 


dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one of 

is secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 


AUGUST 20 


President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On August 8, 1951: 

H. R. 997. An act for the relief of William 
J. Drinkwine; 

H. R. 2192. An act to amend section 313 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; and 

H. R. 2321. An act to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false ad- 
vertising, and false invoicing of fur products 
and furs. 

On August 11, 1951: 

H. R. 629. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted land on the Blackfoot Res- 
ervation, Mont.; and \ 

H. R. 3282. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

On August 14, 1951: 

H. R. 2550. An act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Digges. 

On August 15, 1951: 

H. R. 1688. An act for the relief of James 
J. Lieberman; 

H. R. 2275. An act for the relief of J. Alfred 
Pulliam; and 

H. R. 4269, An act for the relief of John S. 
Downing. 

On August 16, 1951: 

H. R. 400. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a polit- 
ical election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
H. R. 1581. An act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Fabinyi; 

H. R. 2369, An act for the relief of Pana- 
giota Kolintza Karkalates; 

H. R. 3151. An act for the relief of Jane 
and Martha Clark; 

H. R. 3495. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cora B. Jones; 

H. R. 4226. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Smith; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maud M. Wright and Mrs. Maxine Roberts, 
formerly Mrs. Maxine Mills; and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1952. 

On August 17, 1951: 

H. R. 617. An act for the relief of Franz 
Furtner, his wife, Valentina Furtner, and 
her daughters, Nina Tuerck and Victoria 
Tuerck; 

H. R. 796. An act for the relief of Roy F. 
Wilson; 

H. R. 3049. An act to authorize the sale 
of the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building 
to the city of Chicago; 

H. R. 3142. An act to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
ment of certain of the claims filed under 
the act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry evacuated under military 
orders; 

H. R. 3442. An act to protect the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America in the use 
of embiems and badges, descriptive or desig- 
nating marks, and words or phrases here- 
tofore adopted and to clarify existing law re- 
lating thereto; and 

H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of George 
S. Paschke. 

August 20, 1951: 

H. R. 3782. An act to authorize a per capita 
payment to members of the Menominee Tribe 
of Indians; and 

H. R. 4332. An act to authorize the city of 
Burlington, Iowa, to own, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near said city. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Lan- 
ders, its enrolling clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 


1951 


ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 4601. An act to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admissions free of charge of uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. a 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3790) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes;” 

That the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 4, 5, 8, 14, 24, 40, 57, 83, and 
124; and 

That the Senate recedes from its 
amendment No. 10% to the above-en- 
titled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3709) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 131 
and 132 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3973) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 21, 30, 
and 60 to the above- entitled bill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5215) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] how much time he thinks should 
be allotted for general debate. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with our previous con- 
versation, I think we agreed on not to 
exceed an hour and a half on a side, and 
that we might get along with less. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
pending my motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to 
not more than an hour and a half ona 
side, one-half of the time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WIGGLESworRTH] and one-half by 
myself, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5215, with Mr, 
Hart in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of 
the House, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon] is entitled to an hour and 
a half, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] is entitled 
to an hour and a half. 

The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say there seems to be some misappre- 
hension as to what this bill contains. It 
is a supplemental appropriation bill. 
The statement has been made and there 
is a general impression that it provides 
for the appropriations of certain 
amounts which have been cut from pre- 
ceding appropriation bills. Nothing 
could be further from the situation. 
Practically everything in this bill is new 
material. There is nothing in the bill 
that is not here either as a result of 
emergency or as a result of recent legis- 
lation by the House. 

For example, this is the regular annual 
budget of the Defense Production 
Agency, one of the most important agen- 
cies of Government in this emergency. 
These items have never before been con- 
sidered by the House. Similarly the re- 
mainder of the bill is largely new ma- 
terial. The bill does not propose to ap- 
propriate amounts which have been cut 
from any former bill. 

Another charge that has been made 
against the committee, and the bill is 
that we have cut all of these items, or 
at least some of them, too deep. They 
insist we have been too parsimonious. 
I think that when you go into the details 
of the matter, when you read the hear- 
ings, you will fully appreciate the fact 
that while we have provided no surplus 
funds, we have provided a minimum 
necessary to carry out the intent of the 
law and to sustain the current activities 
of the various agencies. 

By way of summary, the committee 
received estimates aggregating $2,302,- 
871,116. We recommend in this bill 
$1,677,566,316. In other words, we re- 
duced the estimates submitted to us by 
considerably more than $500,000,000, in 
detail $625,304,800. 

And in making savings in recissions, 
we go even further. We were directed in 
the general appropriation bill last year 
to make a saving of $550,000,000. After 
the bill was passed by the House, we were 
directed to cut all appropriations’ to a 
total of $550,000 below the amount Con- 
gress finally agreed upon. But in this 
bill instead of cutting $552,000,000 we 
cut $572,829,925. So Mr. Chairman, 
while we have been charged with parsi- 
mony and undue retrenchment, I be- 
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lieve you will find, when you go into a 
study of the hearings and the testi- 
mony adduced before the committee, we 
have appropriated all that is absolutely 
necessary for the effective administra- 
tion of the Government agencies pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee feel it 
is economy to reduce in the amount of 
$150,000 the recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for additional agents 
for the narcotics squad? 

Mr. CANNON. This is a composite 
bill. Each subcommittee having juris- 
diction of the respective items in the 
bill, including the item to which the 
gentleman refers, met separately and 
considered such items and submitted its 
own portion of the bill. I will therefore 
ask the gentleman to take that up with 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
dealt with that subject when that sec- 
tion of the bill is reached. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary] is chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of 
the item. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I thought the proper 
time to discuss it was when the chairman 
of the committee, for whom I have great 
respect and who has so much more 
knowledge than perhaps any other mem- 
ber of the committee, was on the floor; 
that at times such as we are going 
through now to cut down the agents for 
the narcotic squad is something beyond 
anything I can conceive this House 
doing. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia who is chairman of 
the subcommittee which handled this 
particular matter. 

Mr. GARY. As chairman of the sub- 
committee I shall be very glad to explain 
it at the proper time. But let me say 
that rather than cutting down that ap- 
propriation, cutting down the Narcotics 
Division, we increased it by 3344 percent 
over last year. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Iunderstand that. 

Mr. GARY. We felt that increase of 
personnel in an agency of 3344 percent 
at this time when we are cutting the 
personnel of practically every other 
agency 10 percent was a very liberal 
treatment of that activity. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think the 
chairman of the subcommittee has given 
very much thought to this subject or 
that recommendation would never have 
been made by him. 

Mr. GARY. I may say to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico that he is very 
much mistaken; that the chairman of 
the subcommittee has given considerable 
thought to this subject. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The conclusion the 
gentleman reached was that they could 
not train more men at this time. 

Mr. GARY. We gave them all they 
asked for. In the beginning they asked 
for 250 and that is what we gave them, 
That is what we gave. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. But they found out 
later they need more, and they do, and 
the committee gave the excuse they 
could not train them. I do not think 
the committee knows how they train 
these men. They do train them. They 
put them in the underworld. 

Mr. CANNON. In response to the 
statement and the very potent argu- 
ment advanced by my good friend from 
New York, the last speaker in the dis- 
cussion on the rule, who emphasized 
throughout his speech the difference in 
the cost of construction between current 
costs and costs in former years, may I 
say that we foresaw that and discounted 
it by eliminating all computations based 
upon difference in cost. So that differ- 
ential does not enter into the situation. 

May I say in conclusion that General 
Pick himself, who was before the com- 
mittee all the time, and I wish you would 
read his statement in the hearings, said 
that the committee was justified, that he 
would follow the committee program in 
the future. All we ask, Mr. Chairman, 
is that you read the Recorp. The debate 
must necessarily be brief today. Ac- 
cordingly I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I want to make a 
brief statement as the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. CANNON. It has been a great 
pleasure to serve for many years in the 
House and on the committee with the 
gentleman from New Jersey. I have the 
highest regard for his opinion and for 
his statesmanship and I am glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I certainly appre- 
ciate that. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that a majority of the subcommittee 
which originally voted to cut narcotics 
supplemental request by 40 percent is 
now in favor of restoring that cut and 
will support my amendment here this 
afternoon raising this. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another billion- 
dollar bill. As a matter of fact it is a 
$1,677,000,000 bill. 

Presidential estimates reviewed in con- 
nection with its preparation amounted to 
$2,202,000,000. Against this your com- 
mittee has effected reductions amounting 
to $625,000,000 or about 28 percent, leav- 
ing for your consideration items aggre- 
gating $1,677,000,000. 

I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
of that $1,677,000,000, over $1,400,000,000 
is carried in seven items in the bill, 
They are as follows: 

First. An item for stockpiling, $790,- 
200,000, refiecting a reduction of $9,783,- 
000 effected by the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Independent Offices, 

Second. An item for the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, $260,000,000, reduced 
from $273,000,000 by the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Independent 
Offices. 

Third. An item for ship construction, 
$60,000,000, for obligations already in- 
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curred, as I understand it, for new con- 
struction under the fast cargo-ship pro- 
gram, an item considered by the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Independent Offices. 8 

Fourth. An item for the Selective 
Service System, 830,100,000, reflecting a 
reduction of $1,646,000, also effected by 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Independent Offices. 

Fifth. An item for the Coast Guard, 
$30,800,000 as compared with $33,500,000 
requested largely, as I understand, for 
increasing the strength of the Coast 
Guard from about 50 percent to about 
77 percent of war strength, a reduction 
effected by the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments. 

Sixth. An item for GARIOA—that is, 
government and relief in occupied areas 
overseas—$47,500,000, reflecting a reduc- 
tion of $8,376,000 in respect to govern- 
ment costs in Germany, Austria, Trieste, 
Japan, and the Ryukyu Islands effected 
by the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Foreign Aid. 

Finally, an item for the so-called 
emergency agencies headed by Mr. Wil- 
son operating in part through new set- 
ups and in part through the old-line 
agencies amounting to $194,000,000, re- 
flecting a reduction of $68,300,000 effec- 
ted by the Special Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Emergency Agen- 
cies. 

These seven items together with about 
$260,000,000 scattered throughout the 
bill, are before the committee for con- 
sideration at this time. 

This bill, it will be noted, is a small 
omnibus bill. It consists of 12 chapters, 
each of which has been heard by a differ- 
ent subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Each chapter will pre- 
sumably be handled by members of the 
subcommittee that has heard the evi- 
dence. 

The great bulk of the appropriations 
requested will be found under the juris- 
diction of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Independent Offices in 
respect to which the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS] and the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr, COTTON] 
are the minority members. 

The second largest group of items will 
be found under the jurisdiction of the 
Special Committee for the Emergency 
Agencies in respect to which the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr, Cor- 
TON] and the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. ForD] are minority members. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that emer- 
gency agencies are included in this bill 
should not under any circumsances be 
used as a cloak by the old-line agencies 
of the Government for increasing funds 
for their regular functions. It should 
not under any circumstances be used as 
an excuse for restoring cuts that have 
already been made in the regular appro- 
priation bills for the fiscal year 1952. It 
should under no circumstances be used 
as a basis for an inerease in salaries for 
regular personnel which was made avail- 
able by the Congress with a view to ob- 
taining experts from civilian life. 

Each chapter can be dealt with as it is 
reached. 
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A number of amendments will be 
offered. This bill should be cut to the 
limit warranted by the facts. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid that the Members do not quite 
understand fully the nature of the va- 
rious items and estimates throughout the 
bill. I will address myself specifically to ` 
the independent offices chapter because 
I know far more about that chapter 
than I do the others and, too, it would 
be more proper for the other subcom- 
mittees to address themselves to their 
particular chapters. 

Generally on these estimates of $2,- 
300,000,000, if you were to put it per- 
centagewise at least 98 or 99 percent of 
that entire vast sum is for items which 
have not heretofore been considered by 
the committee or by the House. Let 
us look specifically at the independent 
offices chapter. It is the largest of all 
the agencies in point of amount. It 
runs about $1,2356,000,000. This sum is 
made up of some 18 or 19 items. If my 
memory serves me correctly, there is li‘- 
tle or no money in the bill for purposes 
heretofore provided for, with the excep- 
tion of one small item of $19,000, and 
Iam not sure about that $19,000 for the 
Tariff Commission because that was 
made advisable by virtue of some recent 
legislation that was passed. So you can 
see that practically every dime of that 
money is for new legislation or new 
needs, practically all national defense. 

The Atomic Energy Commission came 
in here with a request for $273,000,000. 
Ninety-three million dollars of that was 
construction costs. They are upping 
their program, almost doubling it. They 
wanted 1,432 additional employees. Of 
course, there is the amendment that was 
offered by our distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 
They are complaining bitterly they can- 
not operate under it. I think they can. 
I think they ought to be given the op- 
portunity to try to operate under it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman will re- 
member the original Jensen amendment 
exempted the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The conferees, I understand at the 
request of the majority members, deleted 
that exemption. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. There 
is no quibble between us at all on that. 

Mr. JENSEN. It was because of the 
fact as I have been told by those mem- 
bers, that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is one of the worst offenders on 
personnel overstaffing. 

Mr. THOMAS. They have only some 
5,800 of what we call regular employees 
in the District of Columbia and in the 
field. There are 17 or 18 installations, 
Plus 48,000 contractors’ employees, plus 
about 46,000 construction employees. 
That is all they have, roughly 100,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it a fact that most 
of the work is let out by contract? 

Mr. THOMAS. All of it is, for all 
practical purposes. 
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Mr. JENSEN. So how can we justify 
appropriating more money here for ad- 
ditional personnel than they already 
have? 

Mr. THOMAS. This Congress has put 
an extra duty on them. You are spend- 
ing a billion or a billion and a half in 
new construction. You are expanding 
their entire industrial capacity, so you 
are going to have to give them more per- 
sonnel. There is no question about that, 

Mr. JENSEN. Then why did the con- 
ferees delete the exemption for the en- 
tire Atomic Energy Commission which 
was in the original Jensen amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, there are some 
$800,000,000 here for stockpiling critical 
and strategic materials. We did not 
get the budget estimate until some 2 
or 3 months ago, and it is a brand new 
1952 appropriation. So, there is nothing 
new in that, 

Something has been said about the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
so I think I should address myself 
briefly to that activity. It is very seldom 
I disagree with my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia, but I most respect- 
fully do in this particular instance. 
They came to the committee and wanted 
$1,340,000. To do what? They wanted 
to establish four new monitoring sta- 
tions. They have 18 stations now. In- 
cidentally, their appropriations for to- 
day compared to what they had during 
World War II, are two vastly different 
things. They have 18 monitoring sta- 
tions now. They want to build two new 
ones in Alaska, one in Puerto Rico, and 
one out in the mountainous area, I 
think in the State of Arizona. They 
wanted 155 new employees. The equip- 
ment alone in round figures for these 
monitoring stations and these new units 
of mobile equipment would cost roughly 
$500,000. We gave them $1,000,000, 
which was a cut of 25 to 30 percent. Do 
you know what this group is doing? It 
has not been so long ago, and I will not 
call names specifically, but right here in 
the District of Columbia some unauthor- 
ized signals were going out. We did not 
know where they were coming from. So, 
by a method of triangulation, which I 
cannot explain to you, and perhaps you 
know a great deal more about it than I 
do, with these mobile units they pin- 
pointed it and went to the rooms from 
whence these signals were going out, 
They were short-wave signals going to 
an iron-curtain country. It is the duty 
of these people to stop all that and stop 
it as a national-defense measure. They 
are doing a pretty good job. Let us not 
be too hasty here. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would explain to the House 
briefly, because he was on both commit- 
tees and I know he can do so very 
quickly, on page 31 of the Report of the 
Independent Offices under General 
Services Administration, after strategic 
and critical materials, we find two 
items—one operating expenses, and one 
emergency operating expenses. Then 
under the emergency agency subcom- 
mittee, we find on page 50 of the report 
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$12,500,000 cut to $10,000,000 for gen- 
eral services, emergency operating ex- 
penses. I have had some questions 
asked of me about those two items, and 
how they are divided, and whether there 
is any duplication between the two? 
Mr. THOMAS. Not in the least. 
When the budget people meet with these 
agencies, and figure out how much addi- 
tional space they have to have—one of 
these items is for nothing more than 
office rent in and outside the District of 
Columbia largely for national defense 
personnel. Ninety percent of that 
space is for the war agencies. The other 
item is for the increase in the cost of 
supplies and materials and electric 
power. Those are two items. The 
third item is that part of the program 
for the emergency agencies which pro- 
vides funds for office space. That is all 
that is covered by the three items. 
Mr. Chairman, let me say something 
about a little controversy that has grown 
up over flood control and rivers and 
harbors. Iam going to support the com- 
mittee. But I think the House and the 
Committee on Appropriations has been 
pinching pennies a little too much dur- 
ing the last 3 or 4 years with regard to 
flood control and rivers and harbors, 
particularly in advance planning money 
and actual construction money. I say 
that with one thing in mind, and that 
is the horrible Missouri and Kansas flood. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Air. THOMAS] 
has expired. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
going to have to recognize that the tax- 
payers are paying these costs, and every 
time we have one of these tremendous 
floods the taxpayers will have to pay 
those losses too. As far as I am con- 


cerned, I am going along with the sub- 


committee on this proposition, but I just 
want to serve a little friendly notice now 
that Iam not going to be penny-wise and 
maybe pound-foolish—I say that some- 
what facetiously—on something that is 
affecting us here at home. I think per- 
haps the best money that the Federal 
Government spends over a period of 40 
or 50 years is for this flood-control pro- 
gram. We get better return on that 
money than any other. I hope we will 
be a little careful and attentive to the 
estimates of the Corps of Engineers in 
the future. They are good men. Of 
course, they make mistakes. Who has 
not made mistakes? If there is any- 
thing dishonest or immoral in what they 
are doing, the able subcommittee under 
whose jurisdiction they come will ex- 
amine into that. But in my book they 
are all honest, capable men, and I want 
to see more flood control and advance 
spending money in the future than we 
have had in the past few years. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman believe that the language of 
section 1313 will effect economies in 
expenditures on rivers and harbors? 

Mr. THOMAS. All I know about the 
language, the full committee did not go 
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into it very carefully—it may or it may 
not. But what I am saying is that in 
the future I am going to do some urging 
and pushing for increased appropria- 
tions for advance planning and flood 
control and river and harbor work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, the 
first question which will come to your 
mind when you read this bill, as it must 
necessarily come to the mind of every 
Member of the House, is why is the bill 
before us at this time. In looking over 
the bill, the more I read it the less I am 
convinced of the necessity for bringing 
the bill in before we get away for what 
will be a short and much-needed recess. 
The quorum call today elicited the fact 
that there were 268 Members present. 
We have before us a bill calling for an 
appropriation of almost two billion dol< 
lars. It is necessary, therefore, and de- 
sirable that we should look very care- 
fully at the items in this bill. i 

The first question is why is the bill 
before us at all now? It could just as 
well have been brought up in the last 2 
weeks in September, when all of the 
Members will be here, and when we will 
be in much better condition to consider 
it. I see no reason for it now. 

Another question must be, for what 
objects is the taxpayer’s money to be 
spent? Should it be spend for those 
things which are most urgent? Should 
it be spent for those things first which 
have to do with the requirements of war 
or preparation for war, or are we to lis- 
ten to the requests of agencies which 
justify these requests as war emergencies 
and add the new amounts of money to 
the money already appropriated for the 
regular expenditures of the agencies 
during a fiscal year? í 

I think that the situation of the United 
States has reached a point where that 
question is important. We are $255,- 
000,000,000-plus in debt; we are being 
called upon for additional appropriations 
for war emergency and for preparation; 
and I think it is not only desirable but 
essential, if we are to keep the dollar 
from cheapening any further, for us to 
require the agencies of the Government 
to spend the money given them only for 
matters of the greatest urgency. If 
necessary, the agencies must se’) aside 
temporarily, to postpone, to combine 
some of the less necessary things which 
can be postponed in time of national 
emergency, and, above all, for them to 
operate the agencies as they would op- 
erate a business, upon the most economi- 
cal plan and under the best management. 

Looking down the list of items which 
are in this bill and which came through 
the subcommittee on which I serve, we 
come first to an item for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. There is no reason 
why that could not have waited longer. 
The regular appropriation for the Atomic 
Energy Commission has not yet been 
signed. There is nothing new in this 
appropriation; it is an increase in the 
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regular activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission which can be justified by the 
probable requirements of national de- 
fense. There is money in the regular 
appropriation which it can continue to 
spend. When we come back in Septem- 
ber, or even later, this could have been 
considered, The request was for $273,- 
000,000; we reduced it to $260,000,000. It 
allows for an additional 1,400 people on 
the rolls of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. So while we might say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is an appropriation which 
we can eventually justify, I say regard- 
ing it that there is no particularly good 
argument why it should have been in this 
bill as opposed to the last bill before we 
adjourn, or even in January. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 

just like to note that it seems to me a 
number of things such as the Atomic 
Energy appropriations should be looked 
into very carefully. We cannot simply 
pass such an item because we feel that it 
is so important from the viewpoint of na- 
tional defense; I think it is the opinion 
generally in the Congress that we skip 
over too easily these defense agencies 
and do not scrutinize them closely 
enough. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is say- 
ing something which is very close to the 
minds of all seven members of the sub- 
committee which handles this appropria- 
tion, both majority and minority parties. 
We have tried very hard, and with con- 
siderable success, to get the Atomic 
Energy Commission to operate more 
nearly on a good-business basis. I think 
under the present General Manager and 
the present Commission we are ap- 
proaching that objective. At the same 
time, I concur with the gentleman from 
Minnesota that we have not yet reached 
a point where we are appropriating 
money on the evidence of what the pres- 
ent management has done, but merely on 
the hope that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will do better with money in the 
future than in the past. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I wonder if the 
gentleman would explain the bookkeep- 
ing involved on page 31 of the commit- 
tee report. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does that have to do 
with atomic energy? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. No; it deals 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion’s request for additional funds. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
1 — just a minute I will try to answer 

m. 

The next item was the one referred 
to by the gentleman from Georgia. It 
has to do with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. I agree completely 
with my chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas], that this is a very 
necessary service of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, but it bears out 
exactly what I said a moment ago: If 
this is a war necessity, why should we 
give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission $1,000,000 additional to carry it 
on, when reports come to our subcom- 
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mittee that the FCC has an excessive 
number of people? An amendment will 
be offered to see that money is spent for 
the monitoring service, but that it shall 
be taken from money already appropri- 
ated to the agency. 

I come now to the General Services 
Administration. 

In the General Services Administra- 
tion there are two items in the bill, pages 
10 and 11, in which I am interested. We 
have added to the Interior appropriation 
bill, the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, and the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill what has been known as the 
Jensen amendment, or the Ferguson- 
Jensen amendment, to reduce the num- 
ber of people in the agencies. I ask you 
what logic there is, and I can see none, 
to attempt to reduce the number of peo- 
ple in the agencies, then to come forward 
in this bill and allow them $21,000,000 for 
additional space, between now and the 
end of the year, for the additional peo- 
ple they expect to hire. I speak rather 
personally on this because during World 
War I my job was to make it possible for 
one of the agencies of this Government 
to do a greater amount of work with the 
same number of people, I think I shall 
offer an amendment myself to take out 
the item of $2,500,000 on page 10 and the 
item of twenty-one-plus million dollars 
on page 11, because there is no justifica- 
tion for those items at the present time. 
First of all, they are to provide addi- 
tional spaee for agencies in which we are 
trying to reduce the personnel, and, sec- 
ond, there is no reason why they should 
be here today. They could just as well 
come in here in September or even in 
January. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTii. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. - 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. On page 31 of 
the committee report there is listed un- 
der the General Services Administration 
emergency operating expenses a total of 
$21,589,000. Over on page 50 of the same 
report there is General Services Admin- 
istration emergency operating expenses 
the sum of $10,000,000, What I want to 
know is if both are listed as emergency 
operating expenses, did your committee 
consider both of them? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Our committee not 
only did not consider both, we did not 
know they were both there. You will 
have to ask the gentleman from New 
Hampshire about the $10,000,000 under 
the emergency agencies. The $21,000,000 
was an arbitrary cut of half the amount 
GSA asked for to provide additional 
space for people it expected to have in 
Washington during the current fiscal 
year. The General Services Adminis- 
tration provides quarters or space for all 
agencies of Government. No not get the 
impression this is space for General 
Services Administration employees alone. 
This agency provides space for all de- 
partments. We arbitrarily cut that 50 
percent. I say it ought to be cut out 
altogether, first, because it is too early 
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to ask for it. The agency has not even 
their regular appropriation signed yet. 
Second, we are trying, with every effort 
on our part, to cut down personnel in all 
agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you today that 
I know of no reason for this bill being 
here now. Some of the items are per- 
fectly legitimate, but not urgent. For 
example, take the item of strategic ma- 
terials. There is no reason why we 
should not give the agency an additional 
$800,000,000, but on the other hand there 
is no reason to give it to them now. In 
the 1951 appropriation bill we gave the 
agency $605,000,000 and we gave it con- 
tract authorization of $125,000,000. Ina 
supplemental bill we gave it $598,000,000 
more and in the second supplemental we 
gave it $1,800,000,000 more. This means 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
the agency had received for the pur- 
chase of strategic materials $3,038,000,- 
000 and there was left over at that time, 
unobligated, $959,000,000 or almost a 
billion dollars, and in the uncollected 
rotation account $77,000,000 more, which 
means it had $1,037,000,000 not yet spent. 
It asks for an additional $800,000, which 
I have no objection to voting for, but I 
see no reason to vote it now as opposed 
to either December or January, until 
the agency knows better how to spend 
the money for strategic materials. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Referring to the com- 
ment made about the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the attitude which the 
gentleman and some of the other Mem- 
bers have expressed, I merely want to say 
that I was glad to hear the gentleman's 
remarks and the gentleman’s attitude, 
because many people, at least in my dis- 
trict, are of the opinion that very often 
such agencies as the Atomic Energy 
Commission and others, simply come in 
and state what they want to have and 
get it without a complete examination of 
all the facts. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that the 
Atomic Energy Commission probably 
comes nearer to that description than 
any of the others, because it deals with 
highly confidential matters, and we must 
necessarily give it what it requests. I 
want to go back to a situation, without 
any discredit to the present Commis- 
sion, and say that a couple of years ago 
we discovered, after the job was turned 
over to a civilian commission, and it 
came up once or twice before the sub- 
committee, we found in many instances 
the Commission was paying more to do 
the same kind of work than a private 
company would. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that I am 
convinced this has been very largely cor- 
rected, and that we have an agency here 
that is trying to do a good job, a very 
good job in the war emergency. Just 
the same, I want them to ask for their 
money as they need it and to justify it 
on a business basis. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentieman yield 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Relative to the 
gentleman’s comment regarding the 
item for strategic and critical materials, 
is there any disposition on the part of 
anyone on the committee to cut down 
the strategic- and critical-materials pro- 
gram? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. None whatsoever, 
We made a nominal cut of $9,000,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. And there is 
no prospect of any further cut? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of our committee to 
cut them below what they need, but I 
think the gentleman, who is the author- 
ity in this House on critical and strate- 
gic materials, will agree that there is no 
particular reason for giving the money 
in advance of the time it is needed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I agree we 
should not appropriate these additional 
funds to them before they need them, 
but it is important to provide funds for 
strategic and critical materials far in 
advance of actual expenditure by the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency 
if we are to enable them to contract for 
deliveries over as long a period as pos- 
sible and yet secure delivery of them as 
quickly as such delivery can be made, 
Such a purchase program is important 
if we are to acquire our stockpile eco- 
nomically and efficiently, and if we are 
to reach our stockpile objective by the 
time we may have desperate need for it. 

I am greatly pleased over the assur- 
ance that no cut in the item for strategic 
and critical materials is to be urged by 
any member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and I commend the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
and the other members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for their under- 
standing of the importance of including 
$790,216,500 in this appropriation bill for 
strategic and critical materials. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington IMr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say a few words 
about civil defense—words which, 
though brief, will, I hopé, meet the prob- 
lem -head-on. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I have access to the 
intelligence reports on the status of 
Russia’s atomic project. National se- 
curity forbids me to state the exact num- 
ber of atomic weapons which Russia is 
estimated to possess today but I can 
say this: Each successive intelligence 
report which I examine gives a little 
darker and a little grimmer picture. It 
is just plain indisputable that the So- 
viets are in the atomic weapons business 
on a big scale and with every day and 
week that passes, they are adding to 
their stockpile of these destroyers. 

Now, in case of war, there are several 
ways in which we can meet the threat 
of atomic attack. First, we can seek 
strenuously to intercept, shoot down, or 
otherwise frustrate an attacking force 
delivering atomic weapons to targets 
within the United States. This method 
is vitally important but we know that 
it cannot be 100 percent successful—far 
from it. Common sense alone would 
allow us to reach such a conclusion; but 
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if you prefer not to rely upon common 
sense, they you may rely upon the words 
of Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff. General Vandenberg has 
indicated that we would be spectacular- 
ly successful if we intercepted and shot 
down as many as 30 percent ot the 
planes in a sustained aerial offensive 
against ourselves. 

Another possible method of reducing 
the brunt of an atomic attack upon the 
United States consists in our own atomic 
counterattack. Such a counterattack 
would require great numbers of 
A-bombs in our hands and it is partly 
for this reason that I have long advo- 
cated—and most strenuously advo- 
cated—a bold and expanding and top 
priority atomic-weapons program in the 
United States. If we have the will and 
the determination to produce the num- 
ber of A-bombs which it lies within our 
power to produce—and I have in mind 
numbers far greater than any attain- 
able according to present plans and ex- 
pectations—much can be done through 
our atomic counterattack by way of 
mitigating and limiting the havoc of an 
atomic attack in campaigns against 
ourselves. 

But this method, too, is far from pro- 
viding an iron-clad defense, I need only 
point out that an aggressor would en- 
joy the advantage of surprise and might 
get in telling blows before our counter 
attack could commence. In any event, 
the counter attack cannot be expected 
to be 100 percent effective in a very 
short time, even after it has begun. 

Thus I believe any reasonable and 
realistic person must agree with me that 
there is a further vital link in our de- 
fenses—of course, I refer to civil defense 
against atomic attack. 

In preparing against the threat of 
future hostilities we think of fighters— 
radar, antiaircraft guns, naval screens, 
and the like—and we are quick to ap- 
propriate funds for these purposes. Yet, 
all the while knowing that such appro- 
priations as these cannot be foolproof, 
we are in danger of taking an enormous 
swipe at the appropriation for civil 
defense. This program is just as much 
a part of our over-all national defense 
as the A-bombs and the defensive mili- 
tary forces. 

I therefore think it is my duty to 
express real and sincere alarm over the 


fact that the defense authorities of the 


United States requested $535,000,000 for 
civil defense, and the bill now before 
this House concerning civil defense rec- 
ommends that we appropriate only $65,- 
000,000. This is a drastic cut of about 
88 percent. 

In all fairness to the Appropriations 
Committee, of which I have the honor to 
be a member—although I did not sit on 
the subcommittee which considered civil 
defense—I must say that at least some 
funds were made available for all major 
civil-defense programs except one— 
namely, shelters. In other words, the 
distinguished former Governor of Flori- 
da, Millard Caldwell, who is Civil De- 
fense Administrator, would be able to 
get started in a small way upon the job 
he has been assigned to carry out except 
as regards shelters. 
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The shelter program, as proposed to 
Congress, involves three separate re- 
quests. One is for money to conduct 
surveys of buildings now in existence 
for the purpose of seeing what could 
be done to strengthen them and pro- 
vide suitable protection against blast 
and radiation. I fail to see how any 
of us can object to this down-to-earth 
proposition. I am told that part of 
the job could be done using money from 
the research program, but surveying 
buildings is not really a true phase of 
research. 

The second request of Congress, as re- 
gards shelters, has todo with beefing 
up existing buildings—making them 
stronger so that they could shield people 
from the effects of an attack. This, too, 
impresses me as a down-to-earth idea 
and one which we ought to implement, 

The third and final request involves 
construction of communal shelters in our 
Nation’s most congested areas—so that 
school children, for example, and office 
workers who otherwise would have no 
chance of escaping destruction might 
find protection. Such a program would 
not by any means involve an attempt to 
put half of urban America underground 
in case of attack, It does involve a lim- 
ited and cautious approach, focused upon 
a few crucial areas, in which great pro- 
tection could be bought for the expendi- 
ture of comparatively few dollars. 

Here I want to point out that the Con- 
gress has been somewhat inconsistent; 
for it will probably approve and endorse 
communal shelters for the atomic city of 
Richland, near Hanford, Wash.; and yet 
thus far, it has vetoed the same kind of 
shelters for other congested and critical 
target areas. 

I say to my colleagues frankly that if 
the horror of an atomic war should be 
loosed upon us, I could not face my own 
constituents—I could not face my own 
conscience—unless I had today protested 
against the magnitude and the severity 
of the cut in the civil defense appropria- 
tion requested of us, 

It seems to me that we should either 
support and carry out the civil defense 
statute now on the books or else we 
should decide that somehow our ap- 
proach is wrong and start fresh. It is 
almost a case of our being required to 
fish or cut bait. 

I happen to have followed civil defense 
matters closely from their inception. I 
happen to agree with the Hopley report, 
issued more than 3 years ago, that civil 
defense is the vital missing link in our 
entire preparedness structure. I think 
the civil defense bill which the Congress 
approved last year is a good bill, that it 
makes sense in attacking an admittedly 
tough and rugged problem. 

I deny that we need feel utterly frus- 
trated and bewildered in approaching 
this program, however thorny it may be. 
I believe—and the published records sup- 
port me—that casualties in an atomic 
war can be enormously reduced if we act 
now, act with foresight and prudence. 
I tremble to think of the responsibility 
which this Congress would bear if it 
failed to make possible the steps which 
could effect a giant savings, not only in 
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our national treasure but in our national 
stock of precious human lives. 

I for one believe that we should re- 
store a major share of the cuts effected 
in this critical program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to identify 
myself with the gentleman’s classifica- 
tion of civil defense as being in the same 
category as national defense, which I 
understand the gentleman does, and to 
ask the gentleman if he would specify 
just what cuts ought to be restored, 
without being fanciful about this bomb- 
shelter thing, and at the same time 
meeting the need, as he sees it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. First, 
I do not think it is necessary that we 
start at this time on a huge bomb-shelter 
program, I do thing first we should pro- 
vide money to survey existing facilities, 
which can be utilized. I think we may 
find that in many large cities, we can 
strengthen existing structures without 
building new ones. At least we ought to 
provide the money to determine if that 
is possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. How much is that? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I do 
not recall exactly. I think about five 
or seven million dollars for surveys. 
Then I think the amount that the com- 
mittee has cut for the matching pro- 
gram with the cities and municipalities 
is unwarranted, Certainly we need to 
stockpile medical supplies on an ade- 
quate basis. We need to build up our 
fire-fighting equipment and other emer- 
gency equipment. The amusing thing is 
that we treat this as a local problem. 
We just had a flood in the Missouri Val- 
ley that caused $500,000,000 damage, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. To 
further answer the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits], we just had a disaster 
out in the Missouri Valley area: We cer- 
tainly did not treat that as a local prob- 
lem. Bear in mind that one atomic 
bomb will do twice that amount of dam- 
age. What are you going to do if you 
have, overnight, 50 or 100 atomic bombs 
dropped on America? Are you going to 
tell the people of this country that that 
is a local problem? Of course not. 

I just hope that the Members of the 
House of Representatives will give some 
thought to this problem now so that we 
will be prepared to save dollars and save 
human lives in the event of an atomic- 
bomb attack. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I would 
like to ask the gentleman how in the 
world we could stockpile medical sup- 
plies when all the supplies that are listed 
are now in short supply? There is not 
an adequate supply available for normal 
needs. How are you going to stockpile 
those supplies when they do not have 
enough for normal needs right now? 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Of 
course, we have to produce a lot more 
of everything needed for our defense. 
We have to produce more atomic bombs. 
We have to marshal our resources in 
such a way that those medical supplies 
will be close to critical areas so that they 
will be readily available. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Does the 
gentleman infer that we are not pro- 
ducing at maximum capacity now? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Does 
the gentleman think for a moment that 
we have enough of all those things 
needed to defend America? 

“Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I thought 
we were doing our best. Can we do 
more? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
can do more by making a better effort. 
If the gentleman thinks we are doing all 
we can 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I am not a 
defeatist. 

Mi. JACKSON of Washington. If 
the gentleman thinks we are doing the 
best we can do, I disagree with him. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Do we not have the 
best estimates in the world right now? 
Every county in the United States has a 
courthouse. In that courthouse there is 
an engineer, elected by the people of 
that county. Why not let him send in 
a report to Washington, this survey you 
are talking about, of the buildings they 
have. Why send a crowd from Wash- 
ington to ask the mayor of a town or the 
county engineer to make a survey? We 
have already got the machinery there. 
If we ask every engineer in the county 
and every city official to send to head- 
quarters of civilian defense in Wash- 
ington that survey, we would not have 
to send a iot of pecple to that town. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
would answer the gentleman in this 
way: Why do we not handle all of our 
flood-control problems and programs 
through our local county engineer? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Probably most of it 
is done that way now. They notify 
Washington about flood control. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. They 
notify Washington, true, but they ask 
the Army engineers to make the sur- 


` veys, plans, and designs. Our appro- 


pria ion bills contain such items each 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire IMr. 
COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, it so 
happens that by a chain of circum- 
stances I found myself acting on the two 
subcommittees which are handling the 
major part of this supplemental appro- 
priation bill. I served with the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] on 
the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices and dealt with those items that 
he has reviewed so thoroughly and ably 
upon this floor. Then due to the fact 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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TABER] and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] were both 
closeted in the Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations, I was named as one of 
two substitutes to sit in the emergency 
agency subcommittee. May I call the 
attention of the House first to one or 
two specific items and then make a few 
general comments? 

In the first place, referring to this 
matter of civil defense that has just been 
the subject of very able remarks by the 
gentleman from Washington, the House 
must realize, I think, that there are cer- 
tain reasons why at this time the Federal 
Government must proceed with some 
caution and care in this field of civil 
defense. It was represented to your 
subcommittee very forcefully but I 
thought with a rather peculiar argu- 
ment by the distinguished former Gov- 
ernor of Florida and former Member of 
this House, that the Congress of the 
United States must go the limit on all 
these requests for civil defense, because, 
he asserted that the fact we have not 
done so is destroying the morale and the 
belief of the people in the necessity of 
civil defense; that they were just waiting 
anxiously to hear the verdict of the Con- 
gress as to whether or not civil defense 
was worth while, and when the Congress 
has spoken—and the only way it could 
speak, of course, is in dollars and cents— 
that when the Congress had once spoken 
the respect in which the people of this 
country hold this Congress and its light- 
est whim and all its opinions, is such 
that immediately volunteers will enlist 
and people will rush into the ranks of 
those engaged in civil defense. First, 
let me suggest to the House that if the 
President of the United States cannot 
rouse the people to the necessity of civil 
defense, if the governors of the States 
and the local mayors fail to do it, it is 
very unlikely that the appropriation of 
money will give it that sudden impetus 
that its own organization claims it ought 
to have. 

In the second place, may I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the States and the cities, the local 
subdivisions of government, have some 
responsibility in this matter. It is 
about time that we took cognizance of 
the fact that somebody in this country 
can spend money besides the Federal 
Government. 

We have appropriated $56,000,000,000 
only the other day and then some more 
money later for the purpose of trying 
to provide the planes, and the tanks, 
and the weapons of war to hold our 
enemies across the sea and to prevent 
their reaching our shores if it is humanly 
possible to do so. We cannot turn 
around and provide all that is necessary 
for civil defense without too much of a 
strain on our resources; and, mark you 
this, your committee allowed a reason- 
able amount for the continuing of the 
organization of civil defense, and a reas- 
onable amount for medical supplies. 
But what else did they want? They 
wanted us to go into the field of furnish- 
ing fire apparatus. Do you gentlemen 
realize what would happen if we had? 
Every single Member of this Congress 
would start getting letters from every 
town in his district asking: “Where is 
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my fire engine?” Furthermore, they 
wanted us to stockpile 150 miles of 16- 
inch pipe, lay it up somewhere; they 
wanted us to stockpile 1,500 miles of 
8-inch pipe and lay it up somewhere so 
it could be used in case of attack and 
disaster. They wanted us to start buy- 
ing or, rather, give them the money to 
start buying those things that are in 
short supply and which are most needed 
for the weapons of defense. I have 
taken too much of my time on this point 
already, but I did want to remind you 
that we could not open the door to that 
sort of thing. If you start it, there is 
no end. Second, I would like to remind 
you that when the time comes the cities 
and States show they cannot handle this, 
then it must be taken over by the De- 
fense Department itself as an integral 
part of our national defense. 

If General Marshall came in here and 
said to this Congress: You must give me 
money. Why? Well, because our troops 
do not believe in national defense. We 
have a lot of desertions and our morale 
is low. If you give us the money the 
morale of our army will improve and 
the boys in uniform will get interested. 
I think you would say to him, raise your 
morale first, then come to us for the 
money. 

As has been brought out, of this $1,- 
500,000,000, roughly, in this bill, over 
$1,000,000,000 is for items that we can 
hardly deny, approximately $800,000,000 
for strategic and critical materials, and 
$260,000,000 for additional activities of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Your 
committee, as has been stated, inquired 
into those activities as far as seemed 
proper. We are not prepared to say, be- 
cause it involves top secrets, some of 
which we could not know and would not 
wish to know, that every dollar will be 
spent wisely—we cannot guarantee 
that—but it seemed a fair and reason- 
able amount. 

Now, in reference to the subcommittee 
on Emergency Agencies, I want to say 
that your committee in its cuts of the 
requests did a reasonably thorough job. 
I can sincerely say that the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
was chairman of this committee, and his 
associates on the majority side, went 
down through these requests and I 
thought did a commendable job in cut- 
ting them as far as the actual amounts 
are concerned in most cases. 

I do want to call attention to one 
thing. After I walked out of the Com- 
mittee on Independent Offices, simply 
as a pinch-hitter on this Committee on 
Emergency Agencies, I discovered that 
coming before us were some of our old 
friends, the same people who were ap- 
pearing downstairs before the commit- 
tee I had been sitting on. For in- 
stance, the gentleman from Connecticut 
has been asking questions about this 
matter of the General Services appro- 
priations. On page 31 of the report you 
will find under the Independent Offices 
appropriation a request for operating 
expenses to the tune of $2,500,000, and 
emergency operating expenses to the 
tune of $21,839,000. That is for the 
General Services Administration. Then 
on page 50 of the same report under the 
emergency committee you will find 
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again the same phrase, “emergency op- 
erating expenses” for General Services, 
$12,500,000. We allowed $10,000,000. 
As has been already said, these are not 
duplicating items. The so-called emer- 
gency operating expenses on page 31 
were for additional expenses for certain 
bureaus and departments, such as the 
science foundation, some defense de- 
partments, and others. On page 50, the 
request for $12,500,000 was for added 
space for added employees, in other 
agencies, such as Price Stabilization, 
Wage Stabilization, and all these new 
agencies that we have been creating 
downtown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I am not suggesting 
that there is duplication in this, but I 
am suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
@ poor and dangerous system that per- 
mits an agency to come before one sub- 
committee and ask for certain appro- 
priations for certain purposes, and then 
go before another subcommittee and ask 
for some more for the same general pur- 
poses, because it makes it utterly im- 
possible for your Committee on Appro- 
priations to do the job that you in the 
House expect it to do, and that is to 
watch these agencies and know what 
they are getting. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
from New Hampshire feel that the same 
would apply to the item on page 40 
which the gentleman from California 
has said applies to the other items, 
namely, that we could safely eliminate 
the items at this point, preserving to a 
later time the determination of what is 
needed, or does the gentleman have 
different views on it? 

Mr. COTTON. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, to be frank with the gentleman 
from New York as to this item on page 
50, which is to provide space for the 
agencies that this Congress created a 
couple of weeks ago when they passed 
the controls bill, that certain sums to 
enable them to carry on the provisions 
of that act are necessary. I personally 
think they could get by on much less 
than $10,000,000 at the present time. I 
do not think it is necessary that it be 
done this week. But I do think that a 
certain sum is necessary, and there again 
it is almost impossible to determine how 
much, and if we are going to err we 
ought to err by giving them money in 
homeopathic doses. 

Mr. KEATING. Those agencies are 
now occupying certain space, are they 
not? My inquiry is whether they could 
not continue to occupy that space until 
the Congress is able to get from them 
some specific figures as to the amount 
they need. 

Mr. COTTON. That is true; I agree 
that that is so. 

Now, let me continue. You will note 
that the old-line agencies, so-called— 
the Department of the Interior, the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, the Department 
of Labor—and others in this emergency 
bill receive certain amounts of money. 
Now, that money is supposedly for the 
extra work—the special work that they 
are doing in connection with Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. DiSalle and Mr. Johnston and 
their special agencies. But I want to 
suggest to this Congress that they should 
not be coming to one subcommittee with 
their regular budget and then going to 
another subcommittee for their special 
budget unless it is reviewed by the first 
subcommittee. I have little or no criti- 
cism as to the amounts that their re- 
quests were reduced by the special sub- 
committee on emergency agencies, but 
it would do no harm if this House saw 
fit to deny these old-line agencies a single 
cent today. Let them come back and 
justify before the respective subcommit- 
tees that deal with their appropriations 
and show the subcommittees, who know 
those departments, that they cannot ab- 
sorb the added burdens of these emer- 
gency agencies. We are asking the 
farmer who has three sons to send two 
into the service and keep one on the 
farm and he and and his boy produce 
more. I think the time has come when 
we should ask these old-line bureaus and 
departments of Government to carry the 
added burdens of the defense effort with 
the same force that they have. As far 
as possible, they should absorb the new 
work into their present organization, 
We should insist upon that, and we 
should insist now. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. LARCADE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with the amendment to be 
offered by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee to strike out section 1313, in order 
to show that the present procedure in 
the authorizations and appropriations 
for flood control and rivers and harbors 
work is justified, I feel the time required 
to explain to the Members, especially 
the new Members of the House, how 
flood control and river and harbor proj- 
ects are conceived, authorized, and con- 
structed will be informative and instruc- 
tive and well worth the time. As rapidly 
as possible, I wish to present a kaleido- 
scopic view of the processes, course 
channels, ramifications, and time re- 
quired to secure the construction of 
a flood control or rivers and harbors 
project through the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think that this presentation 
will be helpful today in the considera- 
tion of the bill, as a visual impression is 
more powerful than words. 

From the inception of a project to the 
ultimate construction and completion 
there are 24 steps: 

First. A flood occurs in some section of 
the country destroying lives, property, 
and crops. Local people immediately 
begin to discuss the matter; and 

Second. Local groups get together, 
such as the chamber of commerce, civic 
clubs, and prominent citizens, and write 
their Congressmen and Senators. We 
appeal to you. 

Third. Congressman consults Public 
Works Committee, which investigates 
proposed project, and if the project 
seems to have sufficient merit, the matter 
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is referred to the Chief of Engineers for 
investigation and report. 

Fourth. The Chief of Engineers refers 
the proposed project to the district 
engineer in the locality to make a pre- 
liminary examination. There are 47 
district engineers’ offices located in 47 
districts in the United States. 

Fifth. The project proposed is then re- 
ferred to the division engineer for ap- 
proval, and economic survey, and if 
approved, is referred back to the district 
engineer. 

Sixth. The district engineer will give 
a public notice, and natice to all inter- 
ested persons in the area where the 
project is proposed for public hearings 
on a fixed date, at which place and time 
all interested parties may be heard in 
support of all Government departments’ 
opposition to the proposed project. 

Seventh. If, after public hearings are 
held in the area of proposed project the 
report from the district engineer is 
favorable, the report is submitted to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors in Washington, D. C., for its con- 
sideration. After public notice is given 
to interested parties, opportunity is 
again given for hearings; any person for 
or against the project may appear at 
that time before the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in Washington, 


Eighth. The Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors concurs in the 
favorable preliminary report of the dis- 
trict engineer and recommends that a 
survey be made. 

Ninth. If the report is favorable, the 
matter is referred to the district engineer 
for an engineering survey plan of pro- 
posed project, estimates of cost, and 
public benefits expected. 

Tenth. If, as required by law, local in- 
terests guarantee to furnish free, all real 
estate for spoils areas and rights-of- 
way, the matter is again referred back 
to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors in Washington. 

Eleventh. If the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors finds that bene- 
fits exceed the costs, it recommends 
the project. If costs exceed the bene- 
fits, the unfavorable report is transmit- 
ted to the Public Works Committee of 
the House. Over 50 percent of the in- 
vestigations authorized result in unfa- 
vorable reports to the Congress. 

Twelfth. If upproved, the project is 
then submitted to the governors of af- 
fected States and other interested Fed- 
eral agencies by the Chief of Engineers 
for their approval, and if approval is 
given by the governors and Federal 
agencies, 

Thirteenth. A favorable report from 
the Chief of Engineers is transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Army, who in turn 
approves same, and transmits the favor- 
able report to the Congress through the 
Speaker of the House, and the same is 
referred to the Public Works Committee 
of the House who will have the report 
published as a public document. 

Hearings are then held on the pro- 
posed project by the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House, and proponents and 
opponents are again given an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Public Works 
Committee and testify for or against 
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the project. If the project is approved 
by the Public Works Committee, it will 
be included in the next flood control and 
rivers and harbors bill of the House. 

Fourteenth. The project is included in 
the House flood control and rivers and 
harbors bill, and the bill is passed by the 
House of Representatives, including the 
project. 

Fifteenth. The House bill including 
the project is then referred to the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee, which 
committee also again holds hearings on 
the project and, if approved, is submit- 
ted to the Senate, which passes the bill; 
the President signs the bill, and the proj- 
ect is now authorized for construction: 

Sixteenth. The Chief of Engineers 
transmits the project authorized to the 
Bureau of the Budget with the request 
for approval of appropriation of funds 
for the project, and the Bureau of the 
Budget reviews the project, and if favor- 
able action is taken, sends the report 
and a recommendation to the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House for the 
inclusion of an appropriation for the 
project in the next House appropriation 
bill. 

Seventeenth. The subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
Civil Functions of the Department of 
the Army considers the project, and 
again hearings are held by that commit- 
tee, for justification of the project, and 
again proponents and opponents of the 
project are given an opportunity to ap- 
pear and testify before that committee 
on the project. If approved by the com- 
mittee, the project is included in the 
next civil-functions bill, and if approved 
by the House and Senate and signed by 
the President, funds are now available 
for construction of the project. 

Eighteenth. The Chief of Engineers 
now refers the project to the division en- 
gineer to make plans; and 

Nineteenth. The division engineer re- 
fers the project to the district engineer 
to make plans. 

Twentieth, Plans, specifications, and 
engineering estimate of cost are now pre- 
pared in the office of the district en- 
gineer. 

Twenty-first. Invitations for bids are 
made public and mailed to all prospec- 
tive bidders by the district engineer. 

Twenty-second. The contract for con- 
struction is then awarded to the con- 
tractor who is the lowest bidder. 

Twenty-third. The contractor mobi- 
lizes his plant and equipment and active 
operations begin. 

Twenty-fourth. The project is now 
completed. 

The lives, health, property, and econ- 
omy of the area are now protected. This 
shows how many hearings are held and 
the hurdles that have to be cleared be- 
fore a project is authorized, and this 


should convince anyone that after all of 


this investigation and hearings, a project 
must be justified to be approved. 

In conclusion, I might say that from 
the inception of a project through all of 
the various stages and channels which 
I have explained to the obtaining of au- 
thorization, appropriations, and con- 
struction, it is a long, tedious fight, and 
it requires from 2 to 3 years if all goes 
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well; sometimes as much as 5 years or 
more is required, and sometimes even 
though a project may be authorized by 
the Congress, appropriations are never 
made, and the project is not constructed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I spent 8 years, from 
1925 to 1933, helping to develop one of 
these projects. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman referred to the fact that local 
contributions are made to these projects 
usually, and that the money must be 
put up by the local people to match the 
Federal funds, perhaps not in the iden- 
tical amount but there must be match- 
ing contributions by thè local people. 

Mr. LARCADE. It is a requirement in 
every rivers and harbors project that 
rights-of-way and so on be furnished by 
local interests. In addition to that, in 
many instances, certain projects are au- 
thorized where the economic justifica- 
tion is not sufficient to permit the Gov- 
ernment to bear the entire cost and local 
interests and local communities have to 
put up a certain amount of the funds 
necessary for the construction of such 
project, and a showing of the economic 
justification has to be made to the Con- 
gress before the project is authorized 
and the appropriation is made. That is 
done in many instances, 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the particular 
case I am thinking of, we had to build a 
400-foot transit shed at a terrific cost. 
We put in $1,307,500, and in addition to 
that the State of California put up about 
one-half million dollars. Our project 
came within the amount that the Fed- 
eral engineers estimated it would cost 
exactly. It was exactly within the 
amount. I was astounded when I read 
the article in the paper this morning 
that the costs exceeded by over two times 
the estimates of Army engineers. I do 
not know what has become of the Army 
engineers since the days I knew many 
of them. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. In the days that we 
are living in, from the time that an esti- 
mate is made and construction begins, 
prices rise beyond the dream of any- 
body—and nobody is willing to accept a 
firm contract. 

Mr. LARCADE. I must say, in all 
fairness, since I have been dealing with 
the Corps of Engineers on flood-control 
matters in the five terms, or 12 years I 
have been a Member of Congress, I 
have never seen a project where an es- 
timate has been made by the Corps of 
Engineers unless the project was modi- 
fied and unless conditions changed 
whereby the estimates made by the 
Corps of Engineers has been exceeded, 
and in every instance where modifica- 
tions were necessary, or there were in- 
creased appropriations necessary, due 
to construction-cost increases, the Corps 
of Engineers have come back to the ap- 
priate committee of Congress and have 
obtained the necessary authorization in 
keeping with the conditions existing at 
the time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LARC ADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for explaining the func- 
tions of the Army engineers, step by 
step. Having dealt with the Army en- 
gineers for the past 13 years, having the 
Missouri Valley in my district a distance 
of 120 miles, I have had much to do 
with the Army engineers. Never once 
have I found the Army engineers to 
make a statement which was contrary to 
the facts. They have been honest and 
honorable, and I praise them highly. 
They have been handicapped on many 
occasions because of the fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
has not appropriated funds for flood 
control which the Army engineers 
asked, but certainly that should not be 
laid at the door of the Army engineers. 
There is a program on to discredit the 
Army engineers by those who want val- 
ley authorities all over America. But I 
am sure their program will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, while of 
course I am a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, a matter has come to 
my attention which did not appear ob- 
vious at the time of the meeting of the 
committee and the approval of the bill 
before us. The reduction in the bill of 
about two-thirds of the amount of funds 
requested for the recruitment of labor 
from old Mexico will result in great 
injury to the program. It was made, as 
stated in the report, by reason of the 
fact that it was thought there were a 
half million citizens of the Republic of 
Mexico in this country who could be re- 
cruited. Under such circumstances a 
real saving could be made, but the facts 
do not warrant the proposed reduction, 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
recall, the bill that we recently passed, 
and which has been incorrectly referred 
to as the Mexican wetback law, specifi- 
cally prohibits the recruitment of any 
Mexican nationals illegally in the United 
States, unless they have been here 5 
years, and unless we have the consent 
of the Mexican Government, Those 
500,000 have not been in the United 
States 5 years, and we do not have the 
consent of the Mexican Government to 
recruit any wetbacks. Consequently, 
there is no authority of law to recruit 
any wetbacks, and the law we passed 
did not create any such authority, al- 
though a great many newspapers indi- 
cated that we had authorized a recruit- 
ment of wetbacks. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The assumption that we could or 
would recruit some of these half mil- 
lion so-called wetbacks was in error. 
The Mexican Government does not agree 
to it, in the first place. In the second 
place, many of them have not been here 
5 years. Hence, there is no way to use 
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them. So, while I do not expect to offer 
an amendment to this bill, I did want to 
put the House on notice that I think the 
funds will have to be increased. It will 
be necessary to have an additional com- 
mittee hearing, which would not be pos- 
sible just now. The best thing to do un- 
der the circumstance is to present the 
matter to the Senate. I thought it 
proper to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of the House. I expect to personal- 
ly present this matter to the appropriate 
committee of the other body. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. What relation does 
this appropriation have to the bill which 
we passed a few days ago? I thought we 
passed an appropriation for this activi- 
ty for the coming year. 

Mr. MAHON. This was just an emer- 
gency measure that was taken some time 
ago to get this Mexican labor recruit- 
ment program into operation. 

Mr. KEATING. That involved some 
$900,000. This involves a million and a 
pond Is that in addition to the $900,- 

Mr. MAHON. That is not in addition, 
These funds are incorporated in the 
present bill, as I understand it—$950,- 
000, to be exact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 14 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to expand some of the comments I 
made earlier in reference to section 
1313. It is my opinion that unless we 
expand the coverage of section 1313 to 
include the Bureau of Reclamation, sec- 
tion 1313 should be stricken from the 
bill. I have an amendment drawn 
which will achieve that result. I should 
like to have the assurance of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that he would have no objection 
to the inclusion of such language in the 
section. If I do not receive that assur- 
ance I intend to oppose vigorously sec- 
tion 1313, 

Would the chairman of the commit- 
tee offer any comment as to whether or 
not he intends to make a point of order 
to the inclusion of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in heartiest accord with the proposition 
advanced by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. I think that it would be a very 
logical provision in conjunction with the 
paragraph carried in the bill at this 
point. I have no objection to its being 
included. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. In order to get this 
clear, do I understand that it is the in- 
tention of the chairman of the full com- 
mittee to agree to an amendment to in- 
clude the Reclamation Bureau in section 
1313? ; 
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Mr. FORD. As I understand the com- 
ments of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, he feels that there is 
no reason why we should not include the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. STEFAN. In section 1313. 

Mr. FORD. Under section 1313. I 
may say to my colleagues that there is 
desirable legislation contained in sec- 
tion 1313, and I assure my friends on the 
Committee on Public Works that section 
1313 does not take away from the legisla- 
tive committee any of the functions that 
committee now has. Section 1313 is for 
the aid and assistance of the Committee 
on Appropriations. My only reservation 
about section 1313 was that I thought 
that if it was good legislation it should 
apply to all engineering and construc- 
tion agencies in the Federal Government. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would the gentle- 
man include the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior 
as well as the Bureau of Reclamation? 
They are all constructing agencies of the 
Government. 

Mr. FORD. I say to my colleague 
from Michigan that I have no reason to 
object to the inclusion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior. As far as I know, the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers do almost the same type of 
construction. There may, however, be 
some basic difference between the con- 
struction done by the Department of 
Agriculture and the other two agencies. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is the conservation 
group, and the Army engineers deal only 
with flood control. It deals sometimes 
only with flood controls and at times per- 
haps with multiple purpose dams, There 
has been conflict between those two bu- 
reaus ever since they were set up. When- 
ever an engineering outfit looked into a 
stream in California they had to issue 
a comprehensive report showing the pos- 
sibility of conserving the water as well 
as controlling the floods. Does the gen- 
tleman’s amendment propose to cover 
that situation? 

Mr. FORD. I may say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California that 
if he would carefully read section 1313 
he would find that it sets up a procedure 
to be followed so that the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations will know 
precisely what the current cost is on a 
project. The basic trouble at the present 
time is we have to work with a survey 
report that might have been made some 
years previously. By the time the proj- 
ect is approved by the legislative com- 
mittee and the Congress gets to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations there has been 
a large time lapse, and before we can act 
intelligently as a Committee on Appro- 
priations we have to have some up-to- 
date data. Section 1313 would provide 
this important data. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 
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- Mr. JOHNSON. Iam thinking, forin- 
stance, of the American River, which 
joins the Sacramento River at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. The Reclamation Bureau 
studied that river thoroughly; the Army 
engineers at the same time studied that 
river thoroughly. How are you going to 
combine and correlate the view of two 
different agencies studying the same 
problem? 

Mr. FORD. I am simply saying that 
if a set of rules for the information of 
Congress is good for the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions, the same set of rules should 
be highly desirable for the Interior sub- 
committee and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The proposed amendment would 
not get into the jurisdictional fight that 
has prevailed between the two agencies 
and which I now hope has been settled. 
The proposed amendment, section 1313, 
in no way whatsoever would involve a 
jurisdictional fight between the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Mr, JOHNSON. The gentleman is 
telling us there would be only one group 
that would study the same stream? 

Mr. FORD. No; I am not saying that 
at all. I am saying that when the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation comes before the 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions, it would have up-to-date informa- 
tion and data for the subcommittee on 
its own projects, The Corps of Engi- 
neers would not be involved at all, but 
when the Corps of Engineers came up to 


our subcommittee, the Subcommittee on, 


Civil Functions, it would have similar or 
comparable data on their projects. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How are you going to 
avoid duplication if one group prepares 
it for the civil-functions bill and they 
are studying the same streams as the 
other group for appearance before the 
subcommittee on Interior appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. FORD. We on the civil-functions 
subcommittee do not get any requests 
from the Bureau of Reclamation, and we 
would not under my proposed amend- 
ment. The proposed amendment is only 
for the help of the Interior subcommit- 
tee—the committee that now has juris- 
diction over the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr, FERNANDEZ. Will the gentle- 
man also seek assurance from our great 
chairman and from the ranking minor- 
ity member that appropriations will be 
forthcoming and not opposed to take 
care of the additional expense in per- 
sonnel which will be required in mak- 
ing its annual report to the Congress of 
all projects? Heretofore the committee 
considered those projects which are alive, 
which are being pushed, which are ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Under this proposal you would have to 
go back in there and get dormant, old 
projects, bring them up to date, when no- 
body is pushing them, when nobody is 
interested in them any more, when the 
Bureau of the Budget has not approved 
them. Who is going to do the work and 
where are you going to get the money? 
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Mr. FORD. I cannot speak for our 
committee chairman. It would have to 
be answered by him as to whether or not 
he would recommend the funds to bring 
these studies up to date. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
realizes it will take a great deal of money 
to do that and duplication is going to 
take away from the engineers personnel 
and work that they could be using in 
presenting projects that are to be con- 
sidered by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and not all projects. 

Mr. FORD. Section 1313, if put into 
effect, will cost a great deal of money. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. A great deal of 
money and personnel. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr.RABAUT. The engineers have al- 
ways had money to make studies. -That 
is all they are going to do under this. 
They have the information and all we 
are asking is that the information be 
correlated so that we will know what it is 
all about in relation to expenditures. 

Mr. FORD. I think it will be admitted 
that it will take money to get the pro- 
posed report into the hands of the Con- 
gress by December 31. Obviously it is 
going to take some time, effort, and 
funds. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is what their 
personnel is there for. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I submit a 
specific case? Before our committee we 
have what is known as the central Ari- 
zona project that has been under consid- 
eration for a number oi years. Two or 
three bills have passed or have been 
before our committee of the House. The 
House committee blocked the bill on two 
or three different occasions. It started 
out with five or six hundred million dol- 
lars estimated cost. Last year we had 
the cost revised, and it jumped up to 
$900,000,000, and I refer to the so-called 
direct cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Probably as much 
as $2,000,000,000 have been involved over 
a 75-year period. So let us say it is a 
two and one-half billion dollar project. 
Just recently the other body approved a 
bill. There was some pressure on our 
committee to report it out, and I hap- 
pened to be one of those not supporting 
the bill because I do not have faith in 
these estimated costs. Now, assuming 
section 1313 became law, would that sec- 
tion, having become law, call for a report 
on that particular project? 

Mr. FORD. Section 1313, if amended 
as I would like to have it amended, would 
call for a complete planning report prior 
to the initial approval by the Committee 
on Appropriations and then each year, 
as the Arizona project progressed and 
as the Department of the Interior came 
up and requested additional funds for 
construction, there would have to be an 
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addenda to the original planning report. 
In section 1313 as now in the bill, the 
Bureau of Reclamation or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior would not be af- 
fected and as a consequence there would 
be no relevancy whatsoever to the Ari- 
zona project. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I was interested in 
what the gentleman from Michigan said 
about the time element. You can start 
a project of this kind, and perhaps 2 or 3 
years from the time the estimated cost 
is presented before it reaches the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, when forces 
of inflation are playing as they are play- 
ing now, the original figures are not 
worth repeating. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to go into 
another matter if I have sufficient time. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Would the 
gentleman be kind enough to point out 
to the committee the savings that will be 
effected by section 1313, and where they 
will be effected? 

Mr. FORD. Section 1313 has as its 
principal objective the bringing up to 
date certain data for the subcommittee 
on Civil Functions of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I cannot with certainty 
say to the gentleman from Alabama that 
section 1313 is going to save any money: 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Is that not 
the purpose of the language? 

Mr. FORD. All I can say is that I 
think section 1313 would better inform 
the Congress and the Subcommittee of 
Civil Functions. I do not know how 
much of a saving there will be. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama, Is there any 
information that the subzommittees de- 
sire of the Corps of Engineers that has 
not been forthcoming at the request of 
the committees? 

Mr. FORD. I would like to say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
that he is talking to the least enthusias- 
tic person for section 1313. What he 
ought to do is to talk to some of the 
people who are highly in favor of it. Let 
them defend it; not me. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The lan- 
guage contained in section 1313 will add 
to the administrative cost of these proj- 
ects, and they now claim they are sav- 
ing money by coming under this section. 

Mr. FORD. I am one who will admit 
that there will be more cost involved in 
section 1313 than some other members 
of the subcommittee will admit. 

I have another point, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to talk about another matter and 
ae yield unless I get some additional 

e. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman wil yield, who is so en- 
thusiastic that I can go and talk to? 

Mr. FORD. I know of six or seven 
members on the subcommittee, and the 
gentleman can use his own imagination 
in that respect. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it must be re- 
membered that in addition to the duties 
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and responsibilities that the Corps of 
Engineers has here in America, that 
General Pick is handling some very dif- 
ficult problems in many of the nations 
of the world today. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to say this 
to the gentleman from Iowa. In my 
humble judgment the Corps of Engineers 
under General Pick is an outstanding 
organization made up of honorable men 
and excellent engineers. They may have 
made mistakes, but comparatively speak- 
ing it is a Federal agency of the highest 
caliber. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
the gentleman from Michigan speaks 
from experience because he has had serv- 
ice on the Public Works Legislative Com- 
mittee. He has seen how these projects 
are brought into being, and for that 
reason his practical experience places 
him in a position to comment on this 
section. 

Mr. FORD. During the consideration 
of the portion of the bill devoted to emer- 
gency agencies, Mr. Charles Wilson ap- 
peared before our subcommittee. It was 
developed during his testimony that the 
United States was having a good deal of 
trouble with the problem of tungsten, 
especially its availability and production, 
One of the members of the subcommittee, 
during the hearings asked Mr. Wilson 
about tungsten and this was the reply 
Mr. Wilson gave: 

Russia has access to all of the Korean and 
Chinese tungsten and what other strategic 
metals are available there. They seem to 
have access to that. 


When the time came for me to question 
Mr. Wilson, I asked him these questions 
and he gave these answers: 

Mr. Forp. Where in Korea does this tung- 
sten come from? 

Mr. Witson, Northern Korea. 


Mr. Forp. This tungsten of which we are 


in short supply comes from Northern Korea. 
Mr. Witson. Some of it. Some of it comes 
from China, some comes from Manchuria. 
Mr. Forp. But the part that comes from 
Korea comes from North Korea. 

Mr. Witson. From North Korea; that is 
right. 


Subsequently, when the committee 
hearings were printed the aforemen- 
tioned questions and answers were de- 
leted and -a different question and 
answer was inserted. I think it is very 
interesting to read how my questions 
and Mr. Wilson’s answers were revised. 
The revised colloquy appears on page 
53 of the hearings, part 1, dealing with 
emergency agencies, 

Mr. Forp. Where in Korea does this tung- 
sten come from? 

Mr. Witson. Two-thirds of Korean tung- 
sten is mined in South Korea. The prin- 
cipal source of tungsten in Korea is a mine 
which lies 30 miles south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, 


As a result of the original colloquy 
between Mr. Wilson and myself and as 
the result of the revision as printed in 
the record, I became rather interested 
in the tungsten situation, to see whether 
or not the original replies or the revised 
answer was correct. I checked the Li- 
brary of Congress. These are the facts 
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as reported to me by the Library of 
Congress: 
World production of tungsten, 1948 


As per- 


cent of 
Inpa world 
produc- 
tion 

A TN EE L E E 33, 640 100.0 
North America 4, 618 13.7 
United States. 3, 659 10.9 
South America 4,015 11.9 
11 <1) +: -5-025 , 268 18.6 
ey a 624 1.9 
o 16, 860 50.1 
Korea (estimate) 2, 245 6.7 
South Korea 1, 245 3.7 
North Korea 1,000 3.0 
Nenn — 1, 255 3.7 


The United States Bureau of Mines re- 
ported tungsten production in South Korea 
in 1948 as 1,245 metric tons, or about 55 
percent of total Korean production. In 1949 
South Korea increased its production to 
1,448 metric tons. According to the Minerals 
Yearbook, 1949, preprint on tungsten, it has 
been reported that plans have been made to 
replace the existing recovery facilities at the 
Sangdong mine! with modern equipment 
which would result in a substantial increase 
in production of tungsten concentrates. 
Later figures are not readily available, so 
that no accurate statement of the relative 
percentage division of current output can 
be offered without further inquiry. 

Source: Twenty-seventh Report of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services, United States Senate, 
Tungsten, 1951, committee print, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session; United States 
Bureau of Mines: Minerals Yearbook, 1947, 
preprint from Minerals Yearbook, 1949, 
Tungsten, 


I believe these facts prove very conclu- 
sively that North Korea is important to 
the United States from the tungsten 
point of view. The metal is vital to our 
defense and we cannot afford to give up 
too easily. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr, 
Chairman, last year the Congress ap- 
proved an amendment to the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, which 
provided that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion should make full use of its author- 
ity to make temporary appointments to 


`- prevent increases in the number of per- 


manent employees and also that all pro- 
motions, transfers, or reinstatements to 
positions in ‘the Federal service should 
be made on a temporary basis, subject to 
post-audit and correction by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The primary objectives of this amend- 
ment, which was sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished Member from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN], are as follows: First, to pre- 
vent increases in the permanent staff of 
the Government during the present na- 
tional emergency; second, insure that 
Federal employees who serve in the mili- 
tary service receive fair treatment upon 


The Sangdong mine is at the village of 
Iyonnae (latitude 37°08'41'’ N. and longi- 
tude 128 50˙17“ F.), near the head of a short 
south-flowing tributary of the Oktong-ch’on 
River (Economic Geology, August 1947, 
p. 466). 
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their return to the Federal Government; 
third, encourage the transfer of em- 
ployees from nondefense to defense ac- 
tivities; fourth, prevent up-grading of 
positions; and, fifth, prevent the perma- 
nent promotion of Federal employees to 
higher grades and positions which are 
created because of the emergency. 

To a large extent, these objectives have 
been carried out since September 1, 1950, 
which was the effective date of the Whit- 
ten amendment. The Civil Service Com- 
mission and most of the departments 
and agencies readily admit that the 
Whitten amendment has done much to 
curb the personnel abuses and malprac- 
tices which were prevalent during World 
War II. 

From time to time during the past 
year, as chairman of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
have conferred with officials of the Civil 
Service Commission and departments 
and agencies with respect to changes 
which appear desirable in the event the 
Congress reenacted the Whitten amend- 
ment. Also, I have discussed this prob- 
lem with Representative WHITTEN, whose 
committee has recommended language 
in this Supplemental Appropriations Act 
which will improve the personnel opera- 
tions of the Federal Government during 
the present emergency. 

Section 1310 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act for fiscal year 1952 
strengthens and improves the former 
Whitten amendment. 

There are several important changes 
in the Whitten amendment. Its provi- 
sions will remain in effect until the ter- 
mination of the national emergency 
which was proclaimed by the President 
on December 16,1950. This means it will 
be unnecessary to reenact this provision 
each year, and the departments and 
agencies of the Government will have an 
opportunity to make policy decisions for 
the future instead of on a year-to-year 
basis. 

Under this provision, a position va- 
cated by a person who is called to the 
military service shall not be filled except 
on a temporary basis. This will give to 
the veteran, by law, the assurance that 
his position is being protected while he 
is serving in the Armed Forces. 

An exception is contained in the pro- 
vision relating to transfers. Permanent 
employees may be transferred from one 
department to another on a permanent 
basis provided the employee is transfer- 
ring to a position with the same or lower 
grade and salary. All such transfers 
which have been made on a temporary 
basis since September 1, 1950, shall be 
corrected accordingly. However, all 
other transfers are on a temporary basis, 
Also, all promotions and reinstatements 
are temporary. 

Subsection (b) enunciates congres- 
sional policy that the Civil Service Com- 
mission shall use its resources to facili- 
tate the transfer of Federal employees 
from nondefense to defense activities and 
in addition, shall provide mandatory re- 
employment rights for employees who 
are transferred to defense activities. 

Subsection (c) is designed to prevent 
rapid up-grading of Federal employees 
during the present national emergency, 
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It provides that no employee shall be 
promoted or transferred to a higher 
grade without having served at least 
1 year in the next lower grade, and re- 
quires the Civil Service Commission to 
take whatever steps are necessary un- 
der its authority to prevent excessive 
promotions in and outside the competi- 
tive civil service. 

Subsection (d) strengthens present 
law by providing that at least once a year 
each department and agency shall ex- 
amine all positions which have been 
created or placed in a higher grade since 
September 1, 1950, and abolish all such 
positions which are found to be unneces- 
sary. Regarding positions which are 
found to be necessary, the departments 
and agencies are required to make such 
adjustments as are appropriate to real- 
locate these positions to the proper grade 
or pay level. 

Of particular help to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in 
connection with the examination of per- 
sonnel practices in Government is sub- 
section (d) which provides that in Jan- 
uary of each year the departments and 
agencies shall submit a report to Con- 
gress concerning action taken in pre- 
venting up-grading, improper allocation 
of positions, and excessive promotions. 

In my judgment, section 1310 of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act is not 
only desirable but extremely important 
if the Government is to maintain a sen- 
sible and conservative personnel policy 
during the national emergency. 

I am advised that the Civil Service 
Commission and most departments and 
agencies agree with the objectives of the 
Whitten amendment. 

It is my opinion the personnel opera- 
tions of the Federal Government have 
improved under the Whitten amendment 
during the past year. 

Representative WHITTEN is to be com- 
mended for his untiring efforts in con- 
nection with this matter and his recep- 
tiveness to appropriate changes in the 
Whitten amendment which have been 
found to be desirable. I trust the Mem- 
bers will support this provision as ap- 
proved by the House Appropriations 
Committee because I am certain the de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment will find that it will result in better 
personnel practices and assist our 
defense activities. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take the time allotted to me to discuss 
the matter of civil defense. It has been 
stated here this afternoon, that the 
great responsibility for this lies with the 
State and local governments. I have 
the feeling that the State and local 
governments have far exceeded the Fed- 
eral Government in fulfilling their re- 
sponsibilities in the matter of civil 
defense. I will grant that this is a 
program, which seems unnecessary to 
some people at this time. You might 
liken it to a fire insurance policy. It 
may be that we will never need it, but 
it is too late to take out a fire insurance 
policy after the fire starts. We had 
better look at this matter of civil 
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defense as a fire insurance policy. 
Frankly, I am scared. Maybe the other 
Members of the House do not share my 
fear, but I am scared because I know 
what can happen in this country. They 
say it cannot happen here. I tell you, 
it can happen here, and it may happen 
here. It will be far too late for us to 
do something about this matter if it does 
happen here—unless we do it now. It 
has been my privilege to serve both as 
a member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee and of the House Armed 
Services Committee. As a result infor- 
mation has been available to me which 
may not have come to the attention of 
other Members. This information and 
the public statements of Civil Defense 
Administrator Caldwell have made clear 
to me the fact that this country is faced 
with an ominous and perilous situation. 
An atomic attack which is entirely pos- 
sible could result in a million casualties 
in a dozen cities. 

We face the possibility of multiple 
atomic bomb drops. Discounting the 
multiple drop, one bomb drop on the 
city of St. Louis would result in 126,000 
casualties. On Chicago, 154,000; Wash- 
ington, 118,000; Detroit, 118,000; Los 
Angeles, 39,000; San Francisco, 74,000; 
New York, 220,000; Boston, 165,000; 
Kansas City, 120,000; Philadelphia, 138,- 
000; Seattle, 59,000. 

And, I think I should make it clear 
that there is not a city in the country 
free from a threat of atomic attack. 

An atomic attack might halt defense 
production and through its frightful- 
ness even destroy our will to fight. 
There is no question but what Russia 
has more atom bombs than we expected 
and they are bigger and more potent 
than previously believed. 

These are tough facts for us to face 
but tougher still if your district is in- 
cluded in one of our many vital metro- 
politan critical target areas such as 
mine is. 

Russia is not as laggard as we are. 
They have 20,000,000 trained civil de- 
fense workers. A 

The Congress therefore should sup- 
port the Civil Defense Administration 
adequately and it should recognize the 


value of civil defense in making possible 


our continued national survival in case 
of atomic attack. 

I propose to offer four amendments at 
the proper time under the 5-minute rule. 
My amendments do not propose to re- 
store all of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee cuts. I am not so much concerned 
with the $250,000,000 for shelters at this 
time, because that is something we can 
face when the program is better formu- 
lated. I do not think it has advanced far 
enough so that the committee would have 
been wise to appropriate that money at 
this time. They do propose restoring 
certain elements which are essential in 
carrying out a sound civil defense pro- 
gram, which are in line with recommen- 
dations of the Armed Services Committee 
when it first drafted the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act—Public Law 920, Eighty-first 
Congress. 

The Congress committed itself to a 
civil-defense program in the last days of 
the Eighty-first Congress, We made cer- 
tain commitments, 
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The amendments which I will submit 
would restore the matching funds and 
make it possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to fulfill its obligation to the var- 
ious States on a matching basis. Var- 
ious State legislatures have already ap- 
propriated $75,000,000 in matching 
funds. In this bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriates only $4,500,000 to 
match the States’ $75,000,000. Failure 
of the Congress to recognize the need 
for a thorough civil defense program 
has discouraged many States in partici- 
pation in a national program, My mail 
is filled with letters from many munici- 
palities and State governments in criti- 
cism of Congress’ failure to act. 

I hope here this afternoon the Mem- 
bers of this House will recognize the 
danger that threatens our Nation and 
will join with the States in taking pre- 
cautionary measures to meet emer- 
gencies that would be caused by an 
atomic attack. With the present chaotic 
condition in the world, anyone who does 
not feel the danger of the possibility of 
such an attack, in my opinion, is living 
in a fool’s paradise. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I was 
not shocked by the news items in the 
papers this morning that the Army engi- 
neers under General Pick had in the past 
given the Appropriation Committee one 
figure on costs and then have these costs 
run far beyond that amount. For exam- 
ple, the cost of the Garrison Dam, on the 
upper Missouri, was given as $339,000,- 
000, but now the engineers give an esti- 
mate of $860,000,000, and, as a matter of 
fact, the project will cost over a billion. 
Here is why the costs are running up. 
The first report this Congress had on the 
upper Missouri River water conservation 
came into the Congress as House Docu- 
ment No. 475, which provided for a dam 
across the main stem of the Missouri 
near Garrison, N. Dak. In that report, 
irrigation, power development, flood con- 
trol, and navigation was provided for. 
Shortly after this report was received 
from the Army engineers, the engineers 
of the Bureau of Reclamation brought in 
a report known as Senate Document No. 
191. This provided for no dam in the 
main stem, but smaller dams for power 
development, irrigation. These two re- 
ports presented such contrary views that 
Congress asked these engineers to get to- 
gether and bring in a united report, fix- 
ing the duties of each bureau. This was 
done by the submisson of a report known 
as Senate Document No. 247, signed by 
the engineers of both bureaus, and set 
out a division of the work. 

The water pool of the Garrison Dam 
was fixed at 17,000 acre-feet, just as the 
engineers had previously reported; irri- 
gation was to be constructed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. No diversion of 
waters to the central part of North Da- 
kota was provided for as part of the 
duties of the Army engineers. Flood 
control and navigation was to be under 
the direction of the Army engineers, 

Now what happened? Congress passed 
the act creating the authority by fol- 
lowing explicitly the recommendations 
contained in Senate Document 247. As 
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soon as the law was passed, the Army 
engineers, without authority in law, pro- 
posed a dam at Garrison with a flood 
area of 23,000,000 acre-feet; they planned 
and began a program of irrigation; they 
began construction of the diversion of 
waters of Devils Lake, N. Dak., by the 
purchase of land for that purposo. 

In putting in a flood pool of 23,000,000 
acre-feet it required more land; and the 
Army engineers, without authority in 
law, went ahead and bought land to ac- 
commodate a pool of that size. To ob- 
tain that pool 90,000 acres of additional 
land had to be obtained, and this land 
was at or near Williston, N. Dak. In 
that vicinity there are three presently 
operating irrigation projects but this 
extra land which the Army engineers 
wanted, and for which they had no au- 
thority to buy, would cover all these going 
irrigation projects and endanger the city 
of Williston, and would destroy 90,000 
acres of the best land in North Dakota. 
If the Army engineers had been content 
with a pool of 17,000,000 acr2-feet, as 
they originally proposed, and as the law 
authorized, all this damage and expense 
could have been saved. 

The Army engineers thought them- 
selves that it was a pretty rough deal for 
the people of Williston to destroy their 
irrigation projects and endanger the city, 
so now they lave proposed dikes around 
those projects. Congress has never given 
any authority to build dikes. One irri- 
gation project that cost somewhere close 
to $5,000,000 will be diked and the best 
figures I have been able to get on the cost 
of this diking is $14,000,000. To buy this 
extra 90,000 acres of land will cost a vast 
amount of money. The railroad will 
have to be rerouted and regraded, which 
will cost a lot of money; and to add to 
the futility of this effort, diking on rivers 
carrying great deposits of silt will not 
work for long. Annually the Yellow- 
stone discharges 40,000 acre-feet of silt 
that is carried past Williston in the cur- 
rent, but with this enlarged pool the head 
of the lake will reach the point where 
the Yellowstone joins the Missouri. Any- 
one knows that when water thus charged 
with silt strikes still water that the silt 
will immediately fall to the bottom of 
the river and in a short time, probably 
less than 2 years, those dikes will be full 
and the water will go over. 

There is absolutely no sense of having 
two ditches go to Devils Lake; one from 
Garrison and one from Fort Peck. The 
Army engineers want this extra pool at 
Garrison so that water can be taken out 
of the dam and diverted. At Fort Peck 
the water is taken from below the dam 
and the power development is not les- 
sened. Either one of these ditches will 
cost at least fifty and probably seventy- 
- five million, and the people should call 
a halt on this jealosy existing between 
the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. There is no 
other reason under the sun of why Gen- 
eral Pick wants this extra elevation of 
the impounded waters, except to divert 
this water instead of letting the Bureau 
of Reclamation do what the law author- 
izes, 

General Pick has paid no attention to 
the law, and unless he is stopped in his 
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arrogant disregard of the law, this Gar- 
rison project may exceed 82,000, 000,000. 

When General Pick starts to flood 
these irrigation projects he will be met 
by the law. The law provided specifi- 
cally that this dam shall not interfere 
with any present beneficial uses of the 
waters west of a certain meridian, and 
these irrigation projects are within that 
area. We in the upper Missouri are not 
going to allow these headstrong engi- 
neers to disregard all law, and I agree 
with the Appropriations Committee that 
this project should be reexamined and 
a report made to Congress before any 
more money is appropriated for the pur- 


‘pose of building the Garrison Dam. 


Pick should be summarily stopped in ac- 
quiring land for this unauthorized pool; 
he should be stopped in his wild scheme 
of dyking our irrigation lands and our 
city, when it is not necessary to carry 
out all the purposes mentioned in the 
law creating the Garrison Dam. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
call the attention of the House to the 
action of the Appropriations Committee 
in denying the National Science Founda- 
tion funds to carry out its two major 
statutory functions: Support of basic 
scientific research and training of scien- 
tific manpower. 

In taking this action, the committee’s 
motives, I am confident, were praise- 
worthy. We all know that today the 
United States faces grave dangers. We 
are living in a time of crisis—an emer- 
gency of unknown duration. In this 
emergency, we have mobilized our total 
resources with remarkable singleness of 
purpose. We have faced the fact that 
certain activities, no matter how worthy, 
must be sacrificed if they contribute lit- 
tle or nothing to strengthening the coun- 
try in this critical period. 

Moreover, I am fully aware of the ap- 
palling task of the committee in trying 
to locate and to root out the nonessential 
activities. I am in sympathy with its 
valiant effort to press the fat out of the 
national budget and to postpone for later 
consideration all activities not immedi- 
ately vital. 

It was, I am certain, in this spirit of 
urgency that the committee reported as 
it did on the National Science Founda- 
tion budget. With some reluctance the 
committee denied funds for these pro- 
grams on the grounds that their early 
aid in the present emergency is not very 
tangible. 

But, accepting all of this, survival of 
America as we know and love it may 
well depend in an emergency of uncer- 
tain duration upon our ability to main- 
tain scientific and technical supremacy— 
our capacity to produce more and better 
weapons of war, more and better food- 
stuffs, more and better fuels—not just 
this year and next year, but over the next 
5 or 10 years. And it is here that the 
committee’s recommendation in my 
opinion is a mistake. 

The free world’s competition with the 
forces of totalitarianism is not a 50-yard 
dash—it is a marathon. The jet fighter 
that rules the skies over Korea today 
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is tomorrow's obsolete curiosity. The 
weapons that yield the balance of power 
this year are next year’s museum pieces. 
The Nation which forgets preparation 
for tomorrow’s scientific competition in 
concern over today’s problems may well 
go down to defeat in the long-range 
struggle. 

This is why the committee’s decision 
to reduce the Science Foundation’s 
budget 98 percent could be in my opinion 
a tragic mistake. The foundation's pro- 
gram of today is, truly, the foundation 
of tomorrow's scientific and technical 
supremacy, not only for our Armed 


‘Forces, but for the health and welfare 


of our people and of those elsewhere in 
the world we seek to win to our way of 
life. Thus, in limiting the full applica- 
tion of our technical resources to the 
solution of our fundamental technical 
problems, in reducing the number of 
scientists in training to solve these prob- 
lems, the action of the committee is open 
to reexamination. Dare we risk handi- 
capping ourselves in the race for tech- 
nical supremacy? I say we dare not. 

The first major program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is the train- 
ing of scientific manpower. The direc- 
tive to train scientific manpower was put 
into the National Science Foundation 
Act deliberately and for a specific reason. 
The supporters of this legislation, and I 
am proud to identify myself among 
them—held the conviction that the in- 
telligence of our people is a great na- 
tional resource—a resource that tran- 
scends in importance all other resources. 

To be effective, however, and this is 
particularly true when the outcome de- 
pends to so great an extent upon tech- 
nical achievement—to be effective, that 
native intelligence must be trained. In 
the past, many of our brightest young 
people, because of economics or geog- 
raphy have been unable to get training 
for which they were capable. 

Today, in time of national peril, we 
can no longer afford to waste this pre- 
cious national resource. We must put 
our best brains to work, and to do so they 
must have the type of training envi- 
sioned by the fellowship program of the 
National Science Foundation. 

And training of scientists and engi- 
neers is cheap. Dollar for dollar no 
other activity can do so much for the 
national emergency. For fiscal 1952 the 
foundation asks $5,000,000 to train 2,100 
scientists and engineers. How much will 
$5,000,000 buy in the way of aircraft car- 
riers, jet bombers, and atomic bombs? 
And yet carriers and bombers and bombs 
are designed and built by scientists and 
ergineers. The United States is des- 
perately short of scientists and engi- 
neers. The want ad columns of our 
newspapers daily reflect the crying need 
for trained men in defense industry. 
The Engineers Joint Council, represent- 
ing almost all engineers in the United 
States, recently reported that the num- 
ber of engineering graduates over the 
next 3 years will seriously fall off from 
50,000 in 1950 to 17,000 in 1954. Mean- 
while, the demand is rising. The same 
thing occurs in the case of trained 
scientists. 

In the face of this obvious need, dare 
we reduce the supply of trained men at 
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the source? I say that we dare not. I 
say that to reduce essential support for 
scientific training at this time is reck- 
less. The risk is too great. 

The second major program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is the sup- 
port of basic research. The budget re- 
quest for support of basic research was 
slightly over $8,000,000. The committee 
recommended that these funds be wiped 
out. 

The course of scientific and technical 
development commonly passes through 
four stages—basic research, applied re- 
search, engineering development, and 
production or utilization. Basic re- 
search, to be sure, is first in this chain 
and the committee has eliminated sup- 
port for basic research in the belief that 
we will be unable to develop new prin- 
ciples and unveil new knowledge in time 
to prove of value during the present 
crisis. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. 

Over the years, and particularly dur- 
ing and since the Second World War, the 
time between an original discovery and 
its application to practical purposes has 
grown shorter and shorter. Today, as 
we discuss this question in parliamen- 
tary debate, in many technical areas it 
has completely disappeared. Technical 
progress in many defense areas is at a 
standstill for lack of basic knowledge. 

Today the shortage of basic research— 
the lack of basic scientific knowledge— 
has become a sigrificant bottleneck in 
the way of technical advance. Do we 
dare overlook any course of action that 
will break down this barrier? I say that 
we dare not. I say that to fail to sup- 
port basic research at this time is reck- 
less. The risk is too great. 

But let us get down to cases. Weapons 
of war, military transportation, and in- 
dustrial production for defense demand 
power. Development of modern power 
plants—jet engines, gas turbines, atomic 
reactors, to say nothing of more conven- 
tional steam plants—run into high-tem- 
perature problems—temperatures of 
1,500 degrees or more. Our basic knowl- 
edge of how materials—solids, liquids, 
and gases—behave under these extreme 
conditions is completely inadequate. 
The whole development of better, more 
efficient power plants, depends upon new 
knowledge. Basic research is critical in 
the field of high-temperature physics 
and chemistry. This research cannot 
be postponed. 

Today the upper atmosphere—30, 50, 
70 miles up—has become of enormous 
significance in our technical develop- 
ment. Changes in weather originate in 
the upper atmosphere. This is the re- 


gion through which guided missiles and 


supersonic aircraft will travel. Here the 
mysterious cosmic radiation first meets 
the earth and research into these in- 
tensely energetic radiations, which can- 
not be duplicated by man-made ma- 
chines, is unlocking many puzzling prob- 
lems facing the atomic scientist. 

The density of air in the upper atmos- 
phere is very low and there exist electri- 
cal phenomena that interfere with and 
reflect radio communications. Basic re- 
search into the upper atmosphere, there- 
fore, is of interest to the weather man, 
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the communications expert, the nuclear 
physicist, the aircraft designer, the farm- 
er and the military tactician. Consider 
for example, what will happen if the 
strange electrical effects in the atmos- 
phere interfere with the control mecha- 
nism for guided missiles? What will be 
the problem in keeping in touch with 
high-fiying aircraft? Basic research on 
the upper atmosphere must be done now. 
We need the answers now. It cannot be 
postponed. 

These cases may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but my time is running out. Be- 
fore it goes, however, I must explore one 
more factor in basic research. Basic re- 
search is done at the universities and col- 
leges, also the centers for training young 
scientists and engineers. Theshortage of 
scientific manpower means that we must 
keep the senior men on the job for train- 
ing new scientists. Yet these are pre- 
cisely the men we must turn to for basic 
research. The double-barreled program 
of the National Science Foundation pro- 
gram solves this paradox. It keeps the 
teachers at the universities where they 
can do both train the younger scientists 
and carry on research. 

In these few minutes I have tried to 
hold your attention on the crucial rela- 
tionship between the National Science 
Foundation’s program and the national 
defense during this protracted emer- 
gency in which we live. I have done this 
because the action of the Appropriations 
Committee is explicit in its mistaken con- 
cept of this relationship. 

I would not leave you with the impres- 
sion, however, that the only significance 
of the few dollars sought for the National 
Science Foundation program is in prep- 
aration for warfare. It is not. The 
Science Foundation Act is the legislative 
expression of the truth that to live well 
and safely tomorrow, we must prepare 
today. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Tennes- 
see for bringing these matters to our at- 
tention. I assume that he is making this 
statement for the benefit of the House in 
expressing the hope that the committee 
action does not represent an abandon- 
ment of the program that was inaugu- 
rated under legislation which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee sponsored. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is correct in that assumption. 
I feel very strongly that we must not 
abandon this program; that we must not 
let it lag far behind, because I think a 
great deal depends upon a successful 
carrying out of the program envisioned 
by this Foundation. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I join in sup- 
porting the gentleman. I, too, feel 
strongly about it, at the same time, Mr. 
Chairman, sharing his feeling of sym- 
pathy for the committee. I do not wish 
to appear critical of the committee, 
which always does its best with these 
difficult tasks. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DONDERO]. 
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bill before the House this afternoon 
containing section 1313 is undoubtedly 
an attack on one of the most ancient, 
if not one of the best, agencies in the 
Federal Government, and for that rea- 
son, I am opposed to it. 

Furthermore, I think it is somewhat 
of a reflection upon the Committee on 
Public Works. That committee has 
complete jurisdiction of rivers and 
harbors and flood-control work in the 
United States. The Army engineers 
have been criticized, and the crux or the 
heart of that criticism is that their esti- 
mate, at the time the project was inau- 
gurated, is far out of line with the cost. 
That may be true under present-day 
conditions. The Army engineers orig- 
inated in the administration of George 
Washington. They are as old as the 
Government itself. And, from that day 
to this, they have a most efficient and 
honorable record of achievement, which 
can be compared with the achievement 
of any engineers anywhere in this world. 

I have been here long enough to re- 
member that when the first appropria- 
tion bill was presented to this House for 
the Pentagon Building it was around 
$30,000,000. When we got through 
building it, it cost $86,000,000. So when 
the Army engineers are criticized for the 
estimates they make, we might well look 
in other directions and other fields of 
the Federal Government and find there, 
too, that the estimate was nowhere near 
the actual cost of the project. The 
Pentagon Building stands there as a 
shining example of what I am trying to 
Say. 

Information on this bill was made 
public last Friday. The chairman of 
our committee very properly called the 
Committee on Public Works together 
this morning for the purpose of con- 
sidering this very section. Our commit- 
tee took action. We took action, first, 
that a subcommittee be appointed by 
the chairman to study this very question 
of estimates of cost and the cost of con- 
struction and, secondly, we instructed 
our chairman to offer a motion to strike 
from this bill section 1313, believing as 
we do that it conflicts with the jurisdic- 
tion of our committee. 

I have no quarrel with the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations as to the object 
and the purpose it seeks. You seek to 
find out how much these projects will 
cost before you appropriate money. 
However, after construction has begun, 
it seems to me it is too late then to find 
out whether or not a planning estimate 
is going to be greater than the estimate 
furnished the committee when the proj- 
ect first received its appropriation. 

This morning our committee was 
given information that two members of 
tLe Committee on Public Works sought 
to sit with the Commmittee on Appro- 
priations on this very subject. The re- 
quest was not accepted. I was not one 
of those members. 

Something has been said here today 
about the rejection of projects that come 
before the Army engineers and whether 
or not they are thorough, whether or 
not they are honest, whether or not they 
are dependable. We have known for a 
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long time that out of the hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of projects proposed 
throughout the United States and our 
territorial subdivisions, 60 percent of 
them, as has already been testified to, 
are rejected by the Army engineers as 
unsound because the cost would far ex- 
ceed the benefit. Perhaps under pres- 
ent-day conditions and the rapid rise in 
the price of everything it may be that 
some of the projects which were sound 
at the time they were estimated are not 
now sound, because the price has gone 
far beyond anything contemplated. 

I was talking with a Member on the 
majority side today and he told me that 
he obtained an estimate to repair a store, 
and when he got through the repairs 
cost more than the store cost him in the 
first instance. I have an instance in 
my own town where a house needed re- 
pairs, and an estimate was made of the 
cost of repairs, and when the owner got 
through the cost was more than the cost 
of the house. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to my able 
friend from Michigan, chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. RABAUT. Was the gentleman re- 
ferring to the Pentagon Building? 

Mr. DONDERO. I certainly was. 

Mr. RABAUT. The Pentagon Build- 
ing was built under the supervision and 
direction of the Army engineers. 

Mr. DONDERO. However, that is 
neither a rivers and harbors nor a flood- 
control project. 

Mr. RABAUT. No, but we were talk- 
ing about relative costs. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am talking about 
relative costs. It was built under the 
direction of the Army engineers but only 
because it was a War Department proj- 
ect. But there is the cost of building 
right in the city of Washington, which is 
a shining example that estimates and 
costs do not go together. 

Mr. RABAUT. I think it is a very 
similar situation to the thing we are 
discussing now. I was on the committee 
when they came to the committee and 
told us it was going to cost around $35,- 
000,000. Before they got through, I do 
not know where it went. 

We are not complaining about price 
changes or authorized project exten- 
sions. That is a legitimate reason. We 
gave an allowance in one case of 71 per- 


cent over the engineers’ own figures. - 


The engineers’ own figures show 21.8 per- 
cent on authorized project extensions, 
but there are 30 percent of other costs 
that amount to over $800,000,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. That may be true, 
but your own report shows that the 
over-all increase over the estimate was 
about 124 percent. 

Mr. RABAUT. We are not com- 
plaining about the 124 percent, but we 
are complaining about 30 percent of that 
124 percent which is directly assignable 
to the lack of proper planning, or what- 
ever you want to call it, on the part of 
the engineers. We admit the increase in 
cost. We admit that costs are rising. 
We admit the expansion of projects but 
we cannot admit, for instance, these 
changed local needs or situations; struc- 
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tural and engineering modifications; 
unforeseen conditions, and inadequacy 
of plans, the four of which add up to 
30 percent in this particular field that 
we have been talking about to a sum of 
$800,000,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. However, I think the 
gentleman will admit that in nearly 
everything of a construction nature to- 
day you do have unforeseen conditions 
arising and unforeseen costs that were 
not estimated in the first instance. The 
Corps of Engineers for 160 years have 
served this Government in as competent 
and creditable way, I believe, as any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

Mr. RABAUT. We would not tolerate 
it for 5 minutes if some outside contrac- 
tor came in here with a set of figures 
like this. I believe the House would blow 
up this ceiling if they came here with a 
$700,000,000 or $800,000,000 amount over 
and above what had been expected, after 
we had allowed them all the increase on 
account of costs. That amounts to 30 
percent over and above what had been 
expected. That is the point that the 
committee is making. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to discuss subsection B of sec- 
tion 1313. I cannot understand, and I 
do not think our committee can under- 
stand, why you go back to 1925. Cer- 
tainly, no one will argue that estimates 
made 26 years ago will be applicable to 
costs today, and certainly there is an- 
other reason why the Army engineers 
should not spend money on planning re- 
ports and projects which were adopted 
in 1926. They have been laid on the 
shelf, and no thought ever entering into 
the picture that these projects would be 
constructed at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The Corps 
of Engineers were not assigned the duty 
of reconstructing the White House, and 
yet those estimates have exceeded the 
ratio of increases that have been re- 
flected by the figures reported here on 
projects designed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. In every field of public building 
we have had the same problems arise 
with reference to increased costs, and in 
every case we have had the same ques- 
tion of supplying some rule of speculation 
as to how much they are going to cost in 
the future when the construction period 
is extended over a period of time. 

Mr. DONDERO. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Is there any 
language in this section which will cor- 
rect this situation that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] describes? 

Mr. DONDERO. If I read section 1313 
correctly, it will not save a dollar to the 
American taxpayers, it is going to cost 
many more dollars. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Absolutely. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Will these 
tests that are laid down in section 1313 
be applied to public-works projects in 
Europe and Africa, paid for by Ameri- 
can taxpayers? 
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Mr. DONDERO. Of course, that is a 
question I cannot answer. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is it not true that 
the Committee on Public Works have 
authorized projects now on the shelf to 
take care of this country which they 
have gotten into a depression, which 
projects amount to two or three billion 
dollars or more? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not think it is 
more than that, but they have projects 
on the shelf to last 2 or 3 years. As 
the gentleman knows, a bill of this kind, 
a rivers and harbors bill from the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors only comes 
in once every 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Under this bill we 
are instructing the Army engineers to 
reexamine all projects that you have on 
the shelf, that have already been exam- 
ined except as to price, so that it will 
cost us hundreds of thousands of dollars 
5 do something that has already been 

one. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think so. I would 
say to the House this is not a new sub- 
ject. I discussed this matter and other 
members of the committee discussed it 
3 or 4 years ago with General Wheeler, 
then Chief of Army Engineers, when 
complaint was made that the cost was 
far in excess of the estimate, and an ex- 
planation was made and justified, so 
that we do not have anything new 
before us. And if I thought this would 
save any money, I would not be here 
today opposing it. However, I do think 
it reflects on the Committee on Public 
Works. If any findings or estimates are 
made, they should come before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. ' Referring to section 
1313 (b), the gentleman asks why we go 
back to February 3, 1925. Under House 
Document 467 in the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, that was the last time 
in which all of these projects were re- 
evaluated. Therefore, we are taking up 
from that date and evaluate them up 
to the present time. 

Mr, DONDERO. If there are hun- 
dreds of projects lying on the shelf since 
that date, with no intention to con- 
struct, it seems to me a waste of money 
to go back and ask for a new finding on 
all of them. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Did the gentleman 
hear my statement here about the facts? 

Mr. DONDERO. I did, and I hap- 
pened to sit on the committee when 
you appeared as a witness. 

Mr. BURDICK. Did the gentleman 
believe what I said? 

Mr. DONDERO. I have no reason to 
ever disbelieve my warm and able friend, 
for whom I have the highest regard. 
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Mr. BURDICK. That is a perfect 
Congressman's answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Stationery (revolving fund); For an addi- 
tional amount for stationery, first session, 
Eighty-second Congress, including an addi- 
tional stationery allowance of $300 for each 
Representative, Delegate, and the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico, $132,400, to 
remain available until expended. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to raise a ques- 
tion with the committee regarding where 
this section 1313 will lead us. I would 
like to have the attention of the gentle- 
man on the Civil Functions Committee 
and also of the gentleman on the Interior 
Department Appropriations Committee. 

This is a matter that can only arise 
in the arid States of the West where we 
use water for irrigation. I can illustrate 
it by telling you about one project. 

There is a stream in California known 
as Putah Creek. Many years ago the 
Army engineers began to make a study 
of this stream with the idea of building 
a flood-control dam. That stream flows 
out of the coast ranges and goes down 
into the Sacramento Valley and finally 
flows into the Sacramento River. The 
area adjacent to the stream was flooded 
badly on numerous occasions. For sev- 
eral years, in fact for probably as many 
as 6 or 8 years, the Army engineers 
made a very thorough study of the 
flow of that stream and recommended 
a fiood-control dam that would insure 
the adjacent lands against devastating 
floods. At the same time, or at least 
immediately thereafter, the Bureau of 
Reclamation began to make a study of 
the stream. I have appeared every year 
before Mr. Kirwan and his committee, 
and I also appeared before the Civil 
Functions Committee. I always re- 
ceived very careful and generous treat- 
ment. The Bureau of Reclamation went 
over the same identical ground as did 
the engineers, in making the study, 
duplicating it right down the line, ex- 
cept that they recommended a higher 
dam in order that some of the water 
might be stored and used for reclama- 
tion. They also studied the flood con- 
trol features. 

What I want to know is, How are you 
going to stop the duplication of these 
studies of the California streams by both 
these agencies? You can go to the li- 
brary and find books and reports on 
practically every stream there; first one 
group makes a study. The other group 
could utilize that study but it does not; 
it makes an initial study itself and adds 
something more to it. Just tell me how 
under section 1313 we can prevent dupli- 
cations of those studies from being 
made? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Call for 
additional reports. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I should like to have 
someone on the committee tell me how 
we can stop that duplication and spend- 
ing of millions of dollars on studies going 
over almost the identical thing. I wish 
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one of the Members would tell me how 
we can stop that duplication through 


-section 1313; I do not see how it will 


help it. 

Mr.FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. I think the only way 
you might eliminate that duplication is 
to adopt the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Forp]. We could get the same report 
from the Bureau of Reclamation that 
you had from the Army engineers. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is just what I 
am trying to find out; how can you stop 
the Bureau of Reclamation from dupli- 
cating the work of the Corps of Engi- 
neers? 

Mr. FALLON. They might study it 
the first time but their face would be 
red the second. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They made studies 
on the American River, they made 
studies on Putah Creek, they made 
studies on the Calaveras River and al- 
most every other stream in the State. 
I wish the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan] would tell us how we could stop 
that duplication. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not know how 
you can stop the duplication, when under 
the law the Secretary of the Interior 
is charged with the disposition of power, 
It can be done only by the Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the case of Putah 
Creek there is no power. But I will talk 
to you about that on the American River. 
The Army engineers made a great study, 
including power possibilities, yet at the 
same time the Reclamation Bureau made 
a big study of American River, includ- 
ing the question of electric power de- 
velopment. Finally, our governor had 
to get them in his office and knock their 
heads together. After that conference 
the Army engineers were permitted to go 
ahead and build the dam, which they are 
doing now. We passed a special act 
transferring jurisdiction over to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, when the dam was 
completed. 

Mr. KIRWAN. This is up to the Con- 
gress; it can be done by special acts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman must 
understand that I am talking of two 
groups, duplicating their studies on the 
same project, wasting thousands of dol- 
lars on these investigations. How can we 
correct that? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am not offering cor- 
rection or any suggestions along that 
line; that is up to the Congress. I have 
to do only with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Both the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation must get their authority to sur- 
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vey from the Congress, and somewhere 
along the line a resolution has been 
passed or an act passed authorizing the 
surveys. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Army engineers 
get specific resolutions, but I do not 
know of any resolution authorizing the 
Department of the Interior to go out and 
do that kind of job. They just assume 
general jurisdiction under the reclama- 
tion law, go in and study all these 
streams covering substantially the same 
ground covered by the United States 
engineers. Perhaps we ought to do 
something; maybe we ought to have 
some substantive law, eliminating this 
duplication, because it is silly and very 
costly to have this continual duplica- 
tion in studying these streams; and they 
all come out with about the same answer 
as to the utilization of the streams. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses,” $4,000,000; and appropriations 
granted under this head shall be available 
for the purchase of 85 additional passenger 
motor vehicles. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 4, 
strike out lines 16 through 20, inclusive. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment seeks to strike out an 
amount of $4,000,000 in this bill for 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. In the regular appropriation 
bill, which has not yet been signed by 
the President of the United States, the 
Congress has agreed to an amount of 
$37,000,000 plus for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Now, be- 
fore the ink is dry on that bill, in comes 
a supplementary request for $4,000,000. 
I understand this is to implement a bill 
which this House recently passed for the 
bringing in of labor from Mexico. But 
while that bill was being considered on 
the floor of this House, many Members 
stood up here and said: “Now, this is 
going to cost the taxpayers of America 
almost nothing.” But, in my book, 
$4,000,000 is not just exactly nothing by 
along shot. So I offer this amendment 
to strike out the full amount in the bill, 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that many 
agencies of the Government have seen 
fit to come here with requests for funds 
that should not be taken up at this time. 
While we have only 268 Members pres- 
ent today, we have before this House 
a bill calling for the expenditure of the 
in an 
amount of $1,677,000,000 plus. Certainly 
we are not doing justice to the Members 
of the House who are not here, and more 
especially to the taxpayers of America, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I rise to commend 
the gentleman for offering the amend- 
ment. I think this is the type of amend- 
ment that illustrates what I was speak- 
ing about when I had the floor recently. 
Here is an agency of Government which 
has a very necessary job to do, It is 
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given $37,000,000 to do that job. Now, 
before the first regular appropriation 
bill gets down to the President’s desk, 
along comes a supplementary request for 
$4,000,000 without our knowing in this 
Congress whether it should be two, three 
or five million dollars. It is possible 
that more money is necessary, but there 
is no way to determine that now and 
certainly this item should come out. It 
should go over until a later, supplemen- 
tal, if necessary, then should be heard 
by the subcommittee which has to do 
with that department’s appropriation. 
I do not think there is any justification 
for that many additional cars. I com- 
mend the gentleman and shall support 
his amendment, and I hope it will be 
voted on favorably. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I call 
particular attention to the language of 
the bill appearing on page 4 reading as 
follows: 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses,” $4,000,000; and appropriations 
granted under this head shall be available 
for the purchase of 85 additional passenger 
motor vehicles, 


When you buy passenger vehicles 
somebody is going to be paid to drive 
them. Either regular chauffeurs or some 
other employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened very 
attentively to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips] and to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN] in regard to the amend- 
ment which has been offered by him. 
This is a very serious problem, much 
more serious than many Members of the 
House realize. It has to do with the so- 
called wetback problem. I would like to 
say to the gentleman from California 
that the subcommittee of which I am 
a member went into this matter most 
carefully. We had quite a discussion 
about it. We made considerable inquiry 
about it. I was one of the Members of 
the House who opposed the Poage bill. 
However, after the discussion we had 
with the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, I saw some merit—in 
fact, I saw a great deal of merit—to the 
Poage bill if we propérly put into effect 
those things that will make this bill 
work to the benefit of the people of 
this country. 

We have a very bad situation in the 
southwestern part of this country in con- 
nection with wetback labor. The people 
came across from Mexico and the Immi- 
gration Service picks them up. In many 
instances we fly them by plane to cen- 
tral Mexico. Many of these wetback 
people are undesirable people in this 
country. Many of them have commu- 
nistic tendencies; a number of them 
have health problems, and they are peo- 
ple that we do not want in this country. 
The Poage bill put into operation a 
program whereby we could work with 
the Government of Mexico in order to 
bring workers into this country in co- 
operation with the Government of Mex- 
ico, people who would be desirable work- 
ers, and it gave the people in the south- 
western part of this country who employ 
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labor the opportunity to employ the 
best type of labor, labor which was 
cleared through the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Proper working of the bill pro- 


vides for a stable type of employment. 


Here is the seriousness, as I see it, 
of the wetback problem. The wetback 
problem is this: That these people come 
in from Mexico; some do not go back 
into Mexico. Many of those that are un- 
desirable shift further north into our 
cities, into other agricultural areas 
where they cluster and where they 
spread their insidious propaganda, where 
health and relief costs are a burden on 
local governments. It means a real 
problem. Under this bill the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service came 
and asked us for an appropriation of 
$6,500,000, saying that with these funds 
they felt it was an opportune time to put 
into effect law enforcement, and they 
felt they could control this situation 
with $6,500,000. Your committee cut the 
request that was made to $4,000,000, feel- 
ing that with the lateness of the season 
this $4,000,000 would be ample to take 
care of the situation. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. D'EWART. The bill requests the 
purchase of 85 cars. f 

Mr. MARSHALL. We have worked 
this out in accordance with the regular 
schedule, and as far as the figure is con- 
cerned, this figure is adjusted to the ad- 
justment which we made on the $6,500,- 
000 to the $4,000,000. 

Mr. JANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, all this $4,- 
000,000 will not be spent for the 85 auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Oh, no; absolutely 
not. 

Mr. JENSEN. I understand, however, 
that airplanes are hired to haul these so- 
called wetbacks back into Mexico; in de- 
porting them from the United States to 
Mexico. Then I understand they come 
back and swim the river, and then it is 
necessary to load them up in airplanes 
again and take them back, which costs 
a lot of money. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Certainly this costs 
a lot of money. 

Mr. JENSEN. Unnecessarily. 

Mr. MARSHALL. As far as the air- 
plane situation is concerned, this has 
been brought about by the fact that these 
people come from the various parts of 
Mexico up into this country, and the 
Mexican Government does not want 
them to come up here. They are also 
the most undesirable employees we get. 
That is the real basis, I think, for the 
passing of the Poage bill to bring in the 
most desirable type of labor, that have 
been carefully screened. 

The thing we are attempting to do is 
to put a stop to this sort of traffic. If 
we take the man to the line and send him 
back across the line, before our immigra- 
tion people can turn their backs he is 
over into this country again. 

The only possible way you can get that 
man discouraged and that group dis- 
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couraged from that particular section is 
to make it very difficult for them to come 
back in here. Therefore, there is the de- 
sirability of sending those people down 
in there. 

May I say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I was one of those who opposed the 
Poage bill. I have since studied the bill, 
particularly from the viewpoint of ap- 
propriations. I can see real merit to the 
Poage bill if we can properly enforce the 
immigration laws at this time to bring 
people in in a legitimate way. I am 
sure the gentleman from Iowa desires 
that that be done. 

The problem of Mexican labor is not a 
new problem. Mexican labor has been 
coming into this country for many, many 
many years, but lately undesirable ele- 
ments have been coming in to a much 
greater extent than they did before. We 
did not have and we have not had proper 
laws upon our statute books, 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the gentleman 
think the Poage bill would have passed 
just a few days ago if the gentleman 
fror Texas [Mr. PoacE] or anyone else 
had stood on the floor of this House and 
explained to the Members of the House 
that the bill would have cost the taxpay- 
ers of America $4,000,000? Of course 
it would not. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman is 
misunderstanding what I am trying to 
say to him. What I am trying to say to 
him is that the Poage bill put upon the 
statute books of this country a law which 
would provide for taking care of this 
problem. 

Mr. JENSEN. They said it would cost 
very little, if anything 

Mr. MARSHALL. Now we are under- 
taking to put in effect some legislation 
in an appropriation bill that will take 
care of the wetback proposition, and 
that will mean that people will begin to 
work with the legislation put into effect 
by the Poage bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a discussion 
of the wetback problem. This is a dis- 
cussion of money, and money only. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] might be surprised if he knew 
how much I would agree with many of 
the things he said. I wish he would 
come down into that part of my district 
which is involved in this and let me 
spend a few days down on the border 
with him. He would change one or two 
of the impressions he has. For example, 
there was the statement he made that 
today the best agricultural workers 
come from the central part of Mexico, 
and that those workers are better than 
those workers nearer the border. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I said the most un- 
desirable labor was the labor which 
came from the central and southern 
part of Mexico. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The most desirable 
labor is the labor which is close at hand, 
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and that labor is the labor we are at- 
tempting to encourage through the 
enactment of the Poage bill, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I apologize to the gen- 
tleman for misunderstanding him. Let 
us get over to the question of money. 
The best labor comes from the agricul- 
tural part of Mexico, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota said. We do have some 
difficulty when we have to get labor from 
farther south. This is not a “wetback” 
bill. As a matter of fact, I do not think 
this particular item, for which the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has offered an amend- 
ment, is directly connected with the 
Poage bill. That is the next item in H. R. 
5215. Ido not think any amendment is 
going to be offered to that. Let me say, 
for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, this matter of flying them 
down into the southern part of Mexico, 
instead of just taking them across the 
line, has a very practical purpose. That 
is so that the Immigration Service offi- 
cials can get back before the Mexican 
himself gets back into the United States. 

Let me tell you about the money. The 
regular appropriation for this agency is 
still over in the other body. It has not 
even been acted upon in the other body. 
Why are we today considering $4,000,000 
additional for the regular work of the 
agency? Why do we not put it in the 
regular bill in the other body? I say 
positively, in my own mind this is out of 
order—to consider in a supplemental 
bill today, an appropriation for an agen- 
cy whose regular appropriation has not 
yet passed the other body. I think, as I 
said in my preliminary remarks, that a 
great many of these items are premature, 
and I certainly think this item is pre- 
mature, that it should be taken out of 
this bill and put in the regular bill, or 
let it come through in some following 
supplemental appropriation bill. Wedo 
not know how much of the regular money 
the agency will have to use. We do not 
know how much it does need, and we do 
not have any idea how much ought to be 
put in the bill now. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. On page 8, of course, is 
money that we are appropriating in this 
bill for the implementation of the Poage 
bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. The $1,500,000 on page 
8 is farm-labor implementation money. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. It is presumed that we 
will get the help of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to assist us in 
bringing these people across the border, 
and for that we have already passed 
judgment on $37,000,000 for that pur- 
pose in the regular supply bill for the 
Justice Department. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. So this $4,000,000 is 
nothing more than an addition to the 
regular appropriation for the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. To say 
that this money we are considering here 
is for the purpose of assisting in the 
bringing in of laborers under the Poage 
bill in this way would be very mislead- 
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ing because we would go into Mexico, 
and in cooperation with the Mexican 
Government, we will recruit these folks— 
and they are good people—we will bring 
them up under strict discipline and con- 
trol. They should be very easy to proc- 
ess by the existing service. Why they 
should ask for so much money to handle 
such a simple immigration problem as 
that certainly denies the facts in the 
case, in my opinion. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Washington, and I thank 
him for his observations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed in 5 minutes 
with the last 5 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the -right to object, does the 
gentleman mean to close debate on any 
amendment to this particular section 
or paragraph? 

Mr. ROONEY. No; my request refers 
to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] with 
regard to the item on salaries and ex- 
penses, Immigration and Naturalization 
Services, at page 4 of the bill. 

Mr. .HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that if he make 
his request for 10 minutes, I believe there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I so 
amend my request. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
be closed in 10 minutes with the last 
5 minutes to be reserved for the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS], as I under- 
stand, the $1,500,000 on page 8, line 10, 
applies strictly to the administration of 
the Poage bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is a revolving 
fund, which is reimbursable by the 
farmers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And it has nothing 
whatever to do with the policing of the 
border? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In connection with 
wetbacks or otherwise? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now I would like 
to ask the gentleman from California 
or the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL] if any part of the $4,000,000 
covered by the Jensen amendment, page 
4, lines 16 to 20, is to be used for the 
purpose of patrolling the border or han- 
dling the so-called wetbacks. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It would be for 
patrolling all borders anywhere, in ad- 
dition to the present funds already al- 
lotted them. A 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The Immigration 
Service, when they appeared before us 
in talking about the problem, this was 
directly related to the southwestern area, 
No request was made by the budget or 
by the Department for any funds other 
than along the southwest border. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is my under- 
standing of the language to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I am cbout as 
sympathetic to the idea of bringing farm 
labor into this country as anyone can 
possibly be. We certainly have an ex- 
panding economy in this country. 
Whether it is for the good or bad, I 
would not attempt to say. 

This afternoon I have been studying 
appropriations, present and proposed, 
and authorizations, present and pro- 
posed, and I got the distinct impression 
that during the fiscal years presently 
running, and the next year and the next 
year, we will spend probably $300,000,- 
000,000 for defense alone. If that is to 
occur, will you please tell me where we 
are going to get the raw labor from, 
unless it comes from Old Mexico? So I 
am forced to the conclusion that if we are 
going to run the agricultural industry 
of this country, we must have this raw 
labor from Old Mexico. If we do not 
attempt to run the agricultural indus- 
try, of course, we are foolish. I do not 
have any faith on earth in the ability 
of our immigration departmeat to ab- 
solutely control the wetback proposition 
witk. this $4,000,000 or with $40,000,000. 
There are too many in Old Mexico and 
too great a demand here for their labor 
and I am too familiar with the border, 
running from Galveston to San Diego. 
I am not going to let myself be kidded 
on that proposition. The wetbacks will 
continue to come in here as long as there 
is a demand for their effort because they, 
too, want to live, and as long as we have 
this great expansion which is now in 
progress in this country. Nobody is go- 
ing to stop it, because you cannot put 
enough men on the border to keep them 
out. I am not in favor of the idea of 
sending them back in an airplane at 
great expense. I would send them back 
on busses, instead of giving them a beau- 
tiful ride in a four-motor airplane, if 
that is what they are going to use. I 
would not spend $4,000,000 to buy 80 
cars or 40 cars or 30 cars for this purpose, 
because I do not believe you are. going 
to administer that law sufficiently to 
keep the wetbacks out. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

My. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman realizes, 
I am sure, that the elimination of this 
$4,000,000 would not stop the Mexican 
labor coming in? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If you keep it in 
there it will not stop the wetbacks, and 
if you take it out it will not stop them. 
I would send this whole item to the Sen- 
ate and let them put it in the regular 
bill. I would not put it in this bill at all. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] is recognized. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
first answer the inquiry just made to the 
gentleman from Minnesota by the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. D’Ewart]l, 
wherein the latter said he was under the 
impression that this bill provided for 85 
automobiles at $4,700 apiece. That is 
not the fact. The committee was re- 
quested for an appropriation in the 
amount of $6,500,000 for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service and 
a total of 142 new automobiles. The 
committee after due deliberation, de- 
cided to allow 85 automobiles and an 
appropriation of $4,000,000 for salaries 
and expenses. The automobiles are to 
be bought in the regular manner pro- 
vided by law and Government regula- 
tion, not to exceed $1,400 apiece. 

With regard to the proposed amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], permit me to say 
that he evidently has not read the 
printed hearings; he evidently is not 
familiar with the fact that the budget 
estimate upon which this appropriation 
is based came up from the Bureau of 
the Budget following the President’s 
signing of the so-called Poage bill. At 


that time the full House committee on 


appropriations had already reported out 
the bill making the regular annual 
appropriation for the Department of 
Justice, which includes the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and was 
here on the floor considering the bill. 
The recent enactment of public law 78, 
the so-called Poage bill, provides for the 
recruitment of agricultural workers pur- 
suant to arrangements between the 
United States Government and the Mex- 
ican Government. The success of the 
program contemplated by that law de- 
pends largely upon the degree to which 
illegal entry of aliens can be prevented, 
a fact recognized in the report by the 
Commission on Migratory Labor which 
was not made until the 7th of April 1951, 
long after the budget estimates had been 
prepared for the regular bill for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and sent up here to the Capitol. 

The regular bill for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service never con- 
templated matters provided for in this 
appropriation. The money to imple- 
ment the so-called Poage bill was not 
included in the budget because, as I 
said before, the Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor had not completed its re- 
port until long after the budget had been 
prepared. 

With regard to the action of the com- 
mittee in reducing the requested amount 
from 86,500,000 to $4,000,090 and the 
number of automobiles used to guard 
our border from 142 to 85, this was done 
after mature consideration; and I am 
sure that the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
its chairman during the Eightieth Con- 
gress, my friend, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Ster.n], will presently 
agree 100 percent with the action of the 
committee in this regard. z 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do we understand 
from what the gentleman is saying to us 
that whenever we put some little greater 
authority or responsibility onto an 
agency they must immeciately run up 
here and get more money? May we not 
assume in times like these that once in 
a Poue they might absorb the additional 
cost? 

Mr. ROONEY. Notin this case. The 
gentleman knows the number of Mexi- 
can wetbacks actually coming in; it is 
a very serious problem dealing with the 
security of this country. You passed 
this wetback bill. You wanted some- 
thing done about it. The very people 
who are complaining here today—I refer 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS] voted for the 
Poage bill; I voted against it; but it is 
now the law. It is Public Law 78 of the 
Eighty-second Congress. I am for prop- 
erly implementing that law and carry- 
ing out the program laid down by the 
President when he reluctantly signed it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman think the Labor Department 
is trying to cooperate in carrying out the 
provisions of that Poage bill that en- 
abled us to get this labor in here as con- 
templated under the law? 

Mr. ROONEY. They are, and I want 
to properly implement that law insofar 
as the immigration phase of it is con- 
cern2d. It becomes necessary to appre- 
hend those who are in illegally and that 
is what we expect to do. If you are not 
satisfied that the security of our country 
on the Mexican border is worth $4,000,- 
000, then vote for this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does the gen- 
tleman think it is necessary for the Labor 
Department to set up an arbitrary charge 
of $15 per worker, which is far in excess 
of what it costs an individual farmer 
to go down into Mexico and bring that 
labor up here? By doing that they are 
defeating the bill and are not cooperat- 
ing with us in getting the law into effect. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not know all the 
details about that. All I know is that 
the so-called Poage bill is the law; the 
provisions of it and the President’s mes- 
sage were cited to the committee, to the 
gentleman from Nebraska and to all the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
quished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. The gentleman un- 
derstands that the basic law provides for 
the maximum $15 per head and that the 
Labor Department has nothing to do 
with that? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It provides 
for a maximum of $15. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am not interested, I 
may say to the gentleman from Missouri 
and the gentleman from New York, in 
that phase of the discussion at this time. 
I am interested in the Mexican wetback 
problem which is an important and tre- 
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mendous one. These illegal entrants 
must be apprehended and returned to 
Mexico. The problem does not affect my 
district locally; only insofar as it affects 
the security of our entire Nation. I re- 
spectfully urge the defeat of the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 58. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ROONEY 
and Mr. JENSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
95, noes 59. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses, Bureau of Narcotics,” $250,000. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANFIELD: 
Page 5, line 13, after “Bureau of Narcotics” 
strike out “$250,000” and insert “$400,000.” 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have served longer on the House Sub- 
committee on Treasury-Post Office Ap- 
propriations handling this item than any 
other present member and I feel very 
deeply that we would err grievously to- 
day if we did not vote Dr. Harry J. An- 
slinger and his small bureau the extra 
agents they say are needed to cope on the 
Federal level with the ever-rising menace 
of drug addiction, particularly among 
teenage American youth. I regard the 
dope peddler in our midst as America's 
enemy No. 1 and I shall tell you why. 

May I say at the outset that there was 
a fairly close vote last Friday in the full 
Committee on Appropriations on my 
amendment to restore the full amount 
embraced in the amendment on which 
the House will soon vote. Since the 
committee action several members who 
voted in the negative have come to me to 
say now after further reflection they 
would vote approval. They are sufficient 
in number to change the result. I 
should add in passing that the subcom- 
mittee which handled this item origi- 
nally now favors complete restoration. 

It has been asked why the Bureau did 
not request in the regular appropriation 
bill for the new fiscal year the 275 agents 
now held to be necessary. The facts are 
the Bureau did ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for exactly that number and the 
Bureau reduced the figure. When Dr, 
Anslinger appeared before our commit- 
tee he was fettered. He had to stick to 
the Budget request. However, as re- 
ports came to the White House and the 
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Budget Bureau of the increasing num- 
ber of international and interstate gangs 
engaged in this nefarious undertaking 
which kills both the body and soul of our 
young boys and girls, plus the concern of 
our Defense Establishment, the Budget 
Bureau reappraised the situation and ad- 
vised Congress it was best to go along 
with the original request. 

This Bureau is doing in its field just 
as important a job as the FBI is doing 
in its field. But we have not been nig- 
gardly with the FBI. As appropriations 
for the Federal Bureau of Narcotics have 
remained rather static—the Bureau now 
has 77 agents less than it had in 1930— 
the FBI appropriations have increased 
from $7,600,000 in 1942 to $90,000,000 for 
the new fiscal year of 1952. Recently 
published figures of the FBI showed 
8,408 convictions for the past year. In 
the same period the Bureau of Nar- 
coties produced 4,227 cases. Unfor- 
tunately, it had to wind up its year with 
a backlog of 5,766 cases. 

Do you know that the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics has a field force that does 
not exceed the strength of the police 
departments of Cambridge, Mass.; Sac- 
ramento, Calif.; and Hoboken, N. J.? 
And there is not one police department 
in any fair-sized community in the coun- 
try that has not been calling on the 
Federal Bureau for help, some of these 
calls being most urgent, because of the 
interstate or other Federal angles in- 
volved. And consistently this small 
band of men in the Bureau is accounting 
for 10 percent of the persons now serving 
time in Federal penitentiaries. 

May I ask you to read the current Au- 
gust issue of the American Legion 
Monthly featuring an article captioned 
“Teen-aged slaves to dope.” It is an- 
nounced therein that 4,000,000 Legion- 
naires and Auxiliaries have joined in the 
fight against the narcotic menace which 
is described as a prime weapon of sab- 
oteurs. It is here contended that the 
Bureau needs a minimum of 400 men. 
An agent is quoted as saying bitterly, 
“It is not how much we can snag, it is 
how much we know got away.” This 
agent goes on to say, “We deploy our 
force to the hottest spots like doctors 
chasing an epidemic. Even so, with less 
than 2 percent of the Nation’s enforce- 
ment agents, we account for 10 percent 
of its prisoners.” 

A Federal attorney has charged in 
open court that draft rejections due to 
narcotics addiction are very high. Au- 
thorities smashing a ring in Toledo 
stated that the principal inducement of 
the gang to youngsters was the promise 
that if they tried heroin they would 
never be called to serve in the Armed 
Forces. Federal narcotics agents were 
inducted into the Army at Fort Eus- 
tis, Va., to break up a vicious dope ring 
serving soldiers. They arrested 70 per- 
sons and confiscated considerable high- 
grade heroin and marijuana. One of the 
soldiers arrested was described as the son 
of the king of Washington’s narcotics 
peddlers. Last Saturday Federal agents 
svarted breaking up a ring selling mari- 
juana cigarettes to soldiers at Fort Dix, 
N. J. The Newark News yesterday 
quoted Lt. Bertrand Brinley, Fort Dix 
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public-relations officer, as saying the 
camp was no exception to the rest of 
the country so far as the dope racket is 
concerned. 

While I am talking about New Jersey, I 
have in my hand a Newark Ledger article 
quoting First Assistant United States 
Attorney Tyne as follows: 

There is one Federal agent in north Jersey 
covering hundreds of square miles in one of 
the major wholesale dope centers of the 
country. Even with this man on duty 7 days 
a week, it is a hopeless job. You can’t fight 
an organized, big-moneyed mob with pop 
guns. No one seems to want to face the fact 
any war costs money and the war against 
the underworld dope traffic is no exception. 


There are 11 States of the Union in 
which there is not a single Federal nar- 
cotics agent. 

On August 2 we read about the arrest 
of Irving Wexler, alias Waxey Gordon, 
and members of his dope gang. 

In the Sunday papers of August 5 we 
read of the arrest on the previous day by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at 
Montreal of a large narcotic ring. The 
mounted police gave credit to the United 
States Bureau of Narcotics. 

The previous week, we read accounts 
of the smashing by the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and the Secret Service, of a huge 
counterfeit money-heroin ring operating 
between Italy, France, and this country. 
This dope-counterfeiting tie-up is now 
vorisini the United States Secret Serv- 
ce. 

About the same time the bureau, after 
years of relentless pursuit, arrested Jo- 
seph Dentico fugitive after indictment in 
a New York-California-Mexico narcotic 
syndicate case. 

Only a month ago, we read of the con- 
viction of Harold Meltzer, associate of 
Mickey Cohen, of the late Bugsy Siegel, 
and others of that ilk. 

Within the past few months we learned 
of the arrests in California of Abie Chap- 
man, formerly of the Buchalter Murder, 
Inc., gang and of William Levin, one- 
time member of the notorious Black 
Tony Parmagini mob. 

This spring, agents of this Bureau 
initiated and assisted in the completion 
of investigations which disclosed tre- 


mendous diversion of heroin from medi- 


cal stocks in Italy. 

Also, this spring, they assisted the 
Greek authorities in nipping in the bud 
an ambitious plan to use that country as 
a stepping-stone for the introduction 
of heroin into the United States. 

About the same time they initiated, 
and assisted in the successful develop- 
ment of a case at Hamburg, Germany, 
involving the diversion of enormous 
amounts of cocaine from a chemical fac- 
tory, which cocaine was taken to Italy 
for subsequent smuggling to the United 
States. 

Referring to the tons of opium Dr. 
Anslinger and his men have pin-pointed 
in Red China, the American Legion 
Monthly says: 

Few realists believe that any UN edict on 
control of narcotics will have the slightest 
effect on Communist China or other poppy- 
raising red satellites. In fact, Red armies in 
Korea have been deliberately stupefied to 
increase their ferocity and servility. The 
stupefying agent was dope. 
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How the able Dr. Fenton, our dis- 


tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
could elaborate on this menace. 

Some of Red China’s stupefying dope 
is coming into our country through 
Hong Kong and ports in Japan. It has 
even been cached in bibles and prayer 
books, and leaders of seamen’s unions 
have expressed their great concern. 

Recently the United States Senate 
Special Committee To Investigate Or- 
ganized Crime in Interstate Commerce 
had occasion to see some of the work of 
this organization. It spoke of the Bu- 
reau in terms of the highest praise and 
deplored its lack of manpower. 

The experience of the Appropriations 
Committee with Commission Anslinger 
convinces me that we can rely on the 
Bureau to make the best use of funds 
appropriated and to promptly cut back 
when improvement in the situation in- 
dicates that should be done. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to commend 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD], upon 
offering this amendment and upon the 
highly informative remarks he has made 
in regard thereto. I supported his 


amendment in the full committee on 


Friday and shall do so today. We must 
do all we possibly can to prevent the im- 
portation and sale of narcotics. The 
3 public will settle for nothing 
ess. 


Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? l 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I, too, would like to sub- 
scribe to the remarks of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. When the Boggs bill 
was before the House, this House voted 
almost unanimously for that bill as a 
means of checking the illicit peddling of 
dope in this country. The only check 
we have is through the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and the Customs Department. If 
we do not pass this amendment, we will 
be cutting off our nose to spite our face, 
because it is the only check we have in 
keeping the dope out. All the dope 
comes in from outside the country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to commend 
the gentleman from New Jersey. My 
only complaint is that he is not asking 
for enough money to take care of this 
menace. To me, the dope racket in this 
country is an abomination ani I only 
hope that this Congress will enact leg- 
islation which will properly punish these 
racketeers who prey on the characters 
and tne souls of our sons and daughters. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is the com- 
plaint of the national commander of the 
American I egion in this telegram I have 
just received, asking for full restoration 
of this amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, with 5 min- 
utes reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

` Virginia? 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, 5 minutes 
being reserved to the committee. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. FURCOLO, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us agree 
that the basic purpose of this amend- 
ment is good. It is just a question of 
whether or not we can afford to spend 
the money. 

In the committee it seemed there was 
not any question as between the gentle- 
mon from Virginia [Mr. Gary] and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAN- 
FIELD] that the Commissioner has been 
doing a good job. Also, there was not 
any question but that his demands over 
a period of years have been very modest. 

In other words, it was not a situation 

of an agency or an administrator who 
was continually coming before the com- 
mittee asking for more money than he 
should have or was doing a poor job. It 
was agreed that the administrator has 
done a good job and has never made 
unreasonable requests. In that situa- 
tion it seems to me that the logical thing 
to do is to grant this money. It cer- 
tainly will help in the fight against the 
dope situation that all of us agree is 
very bad. 
I would like to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee if this is not a fact: 
Is it not true that in your experience 
the man in charge of this narcotics set- 
up is one of the best administrators you 
have known, and has been doing an ex- 
cellent job? 

Mr. GARY. A very excellent admin- 
istrator and doing a very excellent job. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Is it not true that 
over the period of many years his de- 
mands have been very modest? He has 
never asked for more than you, as a 
Congressman in close contact with the 
situation, felt he should have? 

Mr. GARY. The committee on several 
occasions has reduced his requests, but 
I do not think he has been extravagant. 

Mr. FURCOLO. In other words, in 
general, his demands have been very 
modest? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Is it not true that he 
has shown wide experience and knowl- 
edge with the situation and perhaps 
knows as much about how to combat 
this menace as any man in the country? 

Mr. GARY. Yes, but unfortunately, 
like all other administrators, when they 
see any opportunity, such as we have 
now, with the national hysteria over 
dope, he desires to take advantage of it 
and increase his department as much as 
he can. The amount in the bill now 
allows a 33% percent increase in his 
force over the next year. We increased 
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the personnel 33 ½ percent. The pro- 
posed amendment would increase it ap- 
proximately 50 percent. I contend that 
is too much of an increase at one time. 

Mr. FURCOLO. In other words, it 
seems the situation is about this: Even 
those who oppose this amendment say 
that Dr. Anslinger knows his job and is 
doing it well. 

Second, that his demands are modest 
and that he does not ask too much. 

Thirdly, and I do not think anyone 
will deny this, it is a situation in which 
we have to do everything possible to 
protect our country and our people 
against the dope menace. 

If we do not do everything we can 
it is going to cost the country not only 
more money, but the toll in human mis- 


ery is going to be more than we can 


support. : 
j Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. As a matter of 
fact, I think the outfit most responsible 
for our lack of attention to this prob- 
lem is the Bureau of the Budget. The 
people in the Narcotics Bureau when 
they have come to us have asked for 
only a limited amount because that is 
all they are permitted to do by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and almost in- 
variably our committee has given them 
everything they asked for. Had they 
asked for more we would have given 
them more. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that the 
cost in public funds to take care of the 
tragic addicts of the various narcotics 
far exceeds the very modest amount that 
is involved in this bill? And that actu- 
ally if we can prevent this evil it is the 
best way of saving many dollars as well 
as lives and character? . 

Mr. FURCOLO. In the long run, I 
agree with the gentleman’s conclusion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Isit not a fact that 
the dope peddlers of the world, the dope 
ring of the world that has been shut 
out of China, is now trying to unload 
on the American people this enormous 
additional load of narcotics with which 
we are now threatened? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; and having spent a 
long time trying, among other things, 
to knock the opium traffic out of China, 
it is a source of chagrin and humilia- 
tion to find it getting its fangs so deep 
into the youth of America through the 
activities of the most vicious of all char- 
acters, those who carry on the drug 
traffic. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Absolutely. The Brit- 
ish Empire carried on a war to force 
the opium traffic on China. Now that 
is shut out, and those elements engaged 
in the opium traffic are trying to unload 
it on the United States. 

Mr. FURCOLO. We should save 
money, but let us not save it at the 
expense of human suffering and misery 
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and at the cost of sacrificing our youth 
to the drug traffic. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
but what the trend is quite alarming, and 
I take this time only to cite some figures 
which were given to us at the committee 
hearings comparing 6 months of 1946 
with 6 months of 1950 on admissions to 
the hospital at Lexington, Ky., where 
addicts are confined. The information 
was submitted by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

We find that in the first 6 months 
of 1946 there were 92 young men in 21-30 
age group admitted, but that in 1950 the 
admissions of this same age group had 
risen to 477. This is an alarming in- 
crease of addicts in this young group. 
In the age group 31-40 there were 106 
admissions in 1946 and 149 in 1950. The 
same thing is true about the women. 
In 1946 there were only 15 admitted in 
the 21-30 age group, but in 1950 there 
were 93. In the age group 31-40 there 
were 35 admitted in 1946 and 84 in 1950. 
The reason for that is that we just have 
not been appropriating sufficient money 
to give these people the personnel they 
need to do the job. In 1930 they had 
281 agents. They now have far fewer 
than that, only 188 at the close of the 
last fiscal year. In 1930 they had in this 
department 422 employees yet we have 
been reducing them progressively until 
today they have only 293. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Iam glad to yield 
to my colleague from New Mexico. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Iam very happy that 
the gentleman from New Jersey offered 
this amendment. I had one prepared 
very similar for the same amount. It 
seems to me that we are arguing here 
about percentages, but I do not think 
percentages have anything to do at all 
with the stopping of dope peddlers. I 
do not think we should attempt to value 
in the terms of money how many dollars 
we spend to save the bodies and souls of 
the little school children of America. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is right. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We are spending 
money freely almost every place, but here 
we have one of the most efficient organi- 
zations, in the Narcotics Division, that 
we have in Government. I think they 
should be given the additional help they 
need. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. They have 293 
employees in this division now as com- 
pared to 422 in 1930. In trying to wipe 
out the hoof and mouth disease in Mexico 
as of June 1950 we had a total of 5,226 
employees, including Mexicans, of which 
1,140 were Americans. It just does not 
make sense that we do not hesitate 1 
minute to give them 1,140 American em- 
ployees to go to Mexico to fight the hoof 
and mouth disease, yet we strain at giv- 
ing the Treasury Department 57 more 
agents to take care of the children of 
this Nation. This trend, as I pointed out 
a while ago, is alarming, not only here in 
the East but everywhere. In my own 
State of New Mexico, we are beginning 
to find that trend and we are going to 
have to have to stop it pretty soon or 
we will not be able to stop it at all. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman quoted 
some very enlightening figures from the 
record presented to the committee, but 
did the committee find out any informa- 
tion as to what happens to the dope ped- 
dlers when they are finally caught? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I have hopes the 
Congress took care of that in the bill we 
passed the other day, making prison 
terms mandatory. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the committee 
could look into what happens after they 
are caught. Instead of continuing to 
give them plenty of agents to catch these 
dope peddlers, they should do something 
about them after they are caught. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment and I think the 
gentleman from New Mexico is abso- 
lutely right: We should not deal with 
this problem in percentages. It has 
nothing at all to do with it. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman is 
referring to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. MORANO. Les, and I include the 


gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
FERNANDEZ]. 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. e 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. SmrrH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 5, strike out lines 11, 12, and 
13. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment I propose strikes 
out the entire section and I do that for 
this reason: I do not expect the House is 
going to agree with me on striking out 
this appropriation, but I would like 
someone to tell me how often this House 
is going to have to decide a case in the 
same year? It has not been very long 
since this House had before it, debated 
and decided, the question of the appro- 
priation for this department. That went 
to the Senate and the Senate has now 
passed upon it. 

Now, is this bill chuck full of those 
kind of cases where the House has de- 
cided the matter? We have just finished 
deciding it, now we have to argue, de- 
bate, and decide it all over again. What 
we ought to do is instead of raising this 
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appropriation say: We have decided this 
case once for this year and we are not 
going to decide the same case a half 
dozen times. 

If the committee would agree with me 
on this one proposition that we had 
decided the case, and therefore, we are 
not going to come in here at the tail end 
of a session and debate it, and decide it 
all over again, maybe it would strike out 
a lot of items in this bill because I have a 
very strong suspicion this bill is made up 
largely of a lot of cases this House has 
already decided after long debate and 
careful consideration, and they are try- 
ing to run them in here on us in the last 
few days of the session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey for presenting this very serious 
situation to the House. I appreciate 
the fact that he has details of which 
I was not aware. It was with this 
thought in mind that I offered a rider 
to the economic appropriation bill on 
Friday last in an attempt to break up 
the heroin ring that is being operated 
by Lucky Luciano in Naples, Italy. I 
still do not understand why the House 
took the attitude toward that amend- 
ment that was taken on Friday last. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I think the House 
made a mistake when it turned it down, 
and I will say that the Bureau of the 
Budget made a mistake when we passed 
the regular appropriation bill in that 
their estimate was inadequate under the 
circumstances, and certainly, the Bureau 
of the Budget realized it made a mistake 
and tried to correct it, and our committee 
tried to correct it. I hope this after- 
noon the House will correct it by passing 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics and the Italian police are 
now closing in on Lucky Luciano. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am certainly glad to 
hear that. I shall not take all the time 
allotted to me. I want to say this, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am wholeheartedly in 
accord with the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey, and I 
trust that the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmitH], will be voted down and 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, just a few 
months ago the Bureau of Narcotics re- 
quested in its regular appropriation the 
sum of $2,100,000. This House cut that 
to $2,075,000. The $2,100,000 request 
would have provided 218 employees. The 
Bureau now has 188. 
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This is what the Bureau said in sub- 
mitting that request to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

The additional 30 officers will bring our 
total personnel of officers up to 218. With 
a force of 250 men prior to World War II the 
Bureau was able to contain the traffic in nar- 
cotics. With all indications pointing toward 
a steady increase in the illicit traffic our force 
must be brought to a prewar level at the ear- 
liest possible time if we are to control the 
traffic. 


They set 250 as the ultimate goal, 
which was the prewar personnel of the 
Bureau. Before the regular bill was act- 
ed upon by the Senate they came in with 
another request for $400,000 additional, 
not for the 250 employees they set as a 
goal, but for 275 employees, 25 beyond 
the prewar personnel. The Senate 
boosted the amount allowed by the 
House in the regular bill to $2,100,000 and 
since we had this additional request the 
House conferees agreed to it in confer- 
ence, and they got the full amount that 
they asked for in the regular bill. 

When our subcommittee considered 
this $400,000 request we allowed the 
Bureau the maximum that they said they 
would need to enforce the law when they 
first came before our committee this 
year. Let me say to you they can use 400 
people; they can use 5,000 people; they 
can use 10,000 people to enforce the Drug 
Act, but after all we are never going to 
get a proper enforcement of the Drug Act 
in this country unless we rely primarily 
on local enforcement officers. 

The Federal Bureau has only 250 peo- 
ple, but every local police force in the 
United States is charged with the duty 
of enforcing the narcotics laws. As a 
matter of fact, it is their prime respon- 
sibility, and the only reason we have the 
Bureau of Narcotics is because we rec- 
ognize that this is a national problem 
and an international problem, and there- 
fore we should have a force to work on a 
national and international level, but if we 
try to make our Federal Bureau the main 
enforcement agency in this country then 
the whole program will fail. The entire 
effort will fail because the local police 
officers will look to the Federal agents. 
Regardless of how many agents you give 
the Bureau, unless you give them a veri- 
table army, they will not be able to en- 
force the law without the cooperation 
and assistance of local officers. 

What we want is a force to work with 
the local officers in an effort to enforce 
these laws. Some of the largest cities in 
the country are setting up special nar- 
cotie divisions within their police forces 
which is a very commendable step in the 
direction of proper law enforcement. 
They work with the Federal forces. 

Nobody deplores any more than I the 
conditions we are facing today in this 
country so far as narcotics are con- 
cerned. It is a deplorable situation. It 
is spreading. We recognize that fact, 
but our committee took the position—the 
ranking minority member says the mem- 
bers have changed their views, maybe 
they have, I have no information to that 
effect—a majority of the subcommittee 
thought that an additional $250,000 is 
adequate at this time. I do not agree 
with my friend from Virginia, as much as 
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I hate to disagree with him, that we 
ought to strike this item out altogether. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have been 
sitting back here during the gentleman's 
speech just complimenting myself that 
he has been making a much better argu- 
ment for my amendment than I did. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for those remarks. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I support the amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey to in- 
crease the amount of money to aid in the 
enforcement of the narcotics laws. 

This is good crime presentation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmirH], as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 53, noes 92. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision [demanded by Mr. Gary], there 
were—ayes 82, noes 76. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CANFIELD 
and Mr. Gary. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes, 
90, noes, 81. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS—THE RFC 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
an attempt to make out a case for the 
abolition of the RFC as a governmental 
lending agency, there are fervent protes- 
tations from many sources that adequate 
credit is available to assist industry and 
commerce, Actually, even with bank 
deposits at their all-time high, there are 
unmistakable indications that credit is 
not as easily available as many would 
have us believe. This is especially true 
in respect of many thousands of smaller 
business enterprises, devoted to produc- 
tion and distribution, or products essen- 
tial to our civilian economy and our de- 
fense program, in which small business 
plays so vital a part. 

It is well known that a tremendous 
expansion took place in the field of 
credit since July 1, 1950, coinciding with 
the breaking out of hostilities in Korea. 
This expansion has been of such pro- 
portions that the matter became one of 
critical concern, among others, to the 
Federal Reserve Board, which sought to 
develop restraining influences and check 
velocity of credit expansion by the en- 
actment of regulations W and X and by 
its open market operations. These in- 
fluences have had the desired effect of 
slowing the pace but not in halting credit 
expansion, Statistically, the record 
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shows the continued rise in loans held 
by the banking system in all but few 
of the weeks of the elapsed fiscal year. 
Except for real estate loans, in which 
almost all of the banks shared, the bulk 
of the rise or increase may be attributed 
to borrowings by large industrial con- 
cerns, primarily for expansion of de- 
fense production. To a lesser but im- 
portant. degree heavy borrowings were 
made for acquisition of raw material 
inventories for civilian requirements and 
for the carrying of finished products at 
both wholesale and retail levels. 

The expansion of credit has caused 
the loan portfolios of commercial banks 
to balloon out to such proportions that 
development by the banks themselves 
of a program designed to check further 
rise took place in the formation of Na- 
tional and Regional Voluntary Credit 
Control Committees. The entire picture 
thus develops the complexion of a 
heavily loaned-up national situation 
with a resultant reluctance on the part 
of institutional lenders—commercial 
banks, savings institutions and insurance 
companies—to grant loans no matter 
how sound, unless and except in such 
cases where important depository or 
other relationships are involved. Few 
bankers will be willing to admit it, but 
the fact of the matter is that we are 
very close to a credit famine. While the 
foregoing attempts to mirror the situa- 
tion at the moment, it is recognized, and 
should be remembered, that no situation 
is static. The movement of economic 
forces is influenced today by the interna- 
tional situation and by domestic, eco- 
nomic and social factors. Obviously, the 
picture suggests the importance of pro- 
jecting some thinking into the future. 
Of course, any such attempt is, in a 
measure, crystal-ball gazing, but to the 
extent that the history of the past is a 
guide to the future, it would appear 
quite in order to review in broad retro- 
spect the movement of economic forces 
and factors since VJ-day. The years 1946 
and 1947 were years of post-war indus- 
trial and commercial expansion for pro- 
duction and distribution of civilian dur- 
able and consumer goods. The national 
economy was in a boom stage. A do- 
mestic market of 140,000,000 people and 
the rest of the war-torn world des- 
perately seeking to buy American pro- 
ducts—almost the sole immediate source 
of machinery, tools, equipment, cloth- 
ing, foodstuffs, and so forth, capable in 
a small measure of supplying this need. 
The year 1949—one in which the balance 
between demand and supply were begin- 
ning to show up and be recognized in 
certain lines. Some lines definitely giv- 
ing evidence of excess of production, 
with surpluses of inventories in many 
cases. This was a year of a distinct 
slow-up in general business. Seasonal 
pick-up in the fall of the year reaching 
its climax at holiday time at the end 
of the year, was followed by a post-holi- 
day slump which carried over in the 
first half of 1950. 

In 1950, the Korean situation, with its 
implications of possible large-scale hos- 
tilities and total economic mobilization, 
sent our curves of industrial production, 
employment and price structures sharp- 
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ly upward induced by the combination 
of hysterical civilian buying and heavy 
increases in military purchases. The 
year 1951 witnessed a sharp reduction 
in consumer demand and the cessation 
of scare buying. Almost overnight the 
situation, in many lines, developed into 
an overinventoried picture. A dras- 
tic and dramatic price cutting followed. 
This was no accident but the natural 
consequences of heavy inventory bur- 
dens in dealers’, distributors’ and retail 
outlets and stemmed from decisions of 
management to shrink inventories and 
convert them to cash rather than run 
the more serious risks of heavy losses 
from extended inventory hazards. Not- 
withstanding the stimulation of sales by 
reason of price cuts, especially at retail 
levels, the New York Times of July 31, 
1951, quotes: 

The Department of Commerce states that 
the manufacturers’ inventories climbed to 
$900,000,000 in June and, at the month’s end, 
had a book value in excess of $39,800,000. 
Nearly all of this increase represented a 
higher physical value of stock on hand. At 
the same time, the Department of Commerce 
reports the manufacturers’ sales declined 4 
percent on a seasonably adjusted basis from 
May to June. 


Let no one blithely assume that these 
conditions suggest a sustainable high 
level of business or a completely healthy 
economy. ‘These conditions, of them- 
selves, are harbingers, under normal cir- 
cumstances, of cut-backs in employment. 
Up to a point this may not be serious 
since it may ease up the manpower sup- 
ply problems for defense production. On 
the other hand, unless the slack is picked 
up, or if the cumulative effect of the 
down trend is not checked, we may find 
in the present situation the seeds of a 
serious business recession in many lines. 
It is recognized, of course, that defense 
expenditures ‘may have an offsetting or 
ameliorating effect on any business 
down trend. Indeed, as recently as Au- 
gust 3, 1951, the Wall Street Journal 
headlines an article by W. C. Bryant, 
Washington staff correspondent, as fol- 
lows: Economy can stand another shot 
of defense spending—with inflation now 
in lull, pleas from the generals win ci- 
vilian sympathy.” Are we going to be 
forever in a highly pitched level of re- 
armament to take up the slack of civilian 
production? Perhaps for 1 year, 2 years, 
perhaps 5 years and maybe longer, God 
forbid, but somewhere there must be 
a leveling off. At some point, barring 
an all-out war, our foreseeable military 
requirements will be in substantial part 
taken care of. If we fail to accomplish 
this in the foreseeable years immediately 
ahead, then the world is indeed lost. 

And Korea. 

By statesmanship, or by force of arms, 
the Korean situation will one day be re- 
solved. It will be resolved eventually, if 
not promptly. As its outbreak produced 
psychological factors inducing hysterical 
scare buying by wide masses of our pop- 
ulation, its resolvement may well produce 
a psychological result—a contrary one— 
that of curtailment of individual spend- 
ing and purchases which would accen- 
tuate and accelerate the present mod- 
erate business slow-up. 
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Let us examine other facets of our 

- present-day economy. Ever since VJ- 
day, forces have come into play, devel- 
oping a pressure for an increase in the 
pattern of interest rates on Government 
obligations. Eventually, the pressure of 
these forces so exerted itself upon the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
that a controversy reaching the stage of 
bitter acrimony developed. The debate 
on this question was not confined with- 
in the public agencies involved, but was 
widely publicized in the public press. 
Both proponents of low-interest rates, 
as well as those advocating higher rates, 
were counseled by economists of estab- 
lished reputation and presumed pro- 
fundity. In this respect it would seem 
that both groups dealing with the same 
factual information in a science so deli- 
cate and profound as economics should 
come up with conclusions or recommen- 
dations in substantial harmony. How- 
ever, this is beside the point. The even- 
tual decision forced upon the Treasury 
upset the long prevailing interest rate 
pattern. Not only did this increase the 
cost of servicing the public debt but it 
accomplished something infinitely more 
serious in its effect upon our national 
picture. The on-again off-again antics 
of our monetary control authorities cre- 
ated widespread confusion in and among 
the management of the 15,000 small 
banks in the country. The consequence 
of giving away to proponents of higher- 
rate pattern on governments brought a 
price depreciation of all Government 
securities. This, in turn, created in the 
minds of the banking fraternity an ap- 
prehension and uncertainty which ex- 
tended into the field of credit and lend- 


Shrinkage in value of Government 
bonds owned by a bank is always dis- 
turbing. When the unrealized loss be- 
comes substantial in amount, the banker 
is bewildered that the safest security in 
the world is no longer unshakable. In 
the light of his own experience he 
grows timid. And this will be true of 
the banking fraternity as a whole, in- 
cluding the 100 or so top metropolitan 
community banks, who will be the first 
to cry “wolf” as they have so often done 
in the past. Such timidity will be re- 
flected at the very moment and time 
when the deteriorating economic prob- 
lems will require bold and courageous 
credit policies to maintain credit fluidi- 
ty so essential to a healthy flow of our 
domestic commerce. 

If and when such a time arrives, we 
may need the RFC and need it very 
badly. Having observed its operations 
for many years, I am disposed to think 
of the RFC in terms of a hospital, erected 
at the time of a devastating plague. 
This hospital served the community well 
and ably and assisted in the restoration 
to good health of a large number of sick 
businesses and industries. The economic 
climate has changed. At the moment it 
is so much more salubrious that there 
are some who are annoyed at the exist- 
ence of the hospital because there is no 
longer a plague and it is an unpleasant 
reminder of less healthy days of the 
past. Such would tear down this service 
institutiton now and dispose of the in- 
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valuable asset of an experienced organi- 
zation without regard to the future needs 
of the community. I, for one, stand 
squarely for a continuation of the RFC. 
On the basis of its past performance— 
on the basis of its future usefulness, not- 
withstanding the few in number—se- 
rious breaches of judgment and, per- 
haps, integrity in the case of several 
loans have come under consideration of 
the Congress. I stand for such contin- 
uation because of practical reasons of 
an existing credit vacuum as applied to 
availability of borrowing opportunitites 
for small business, a vacuum which em- 
braces the following: 

First. There is a great and crying 
need, even now, for a source of mortgage 
money covering industrial property. 
With few exceptions, our banking sys- 
tem has refrained from manifesting any 
interest in this type of loan on policy 
grounds. Loans of this type are general- 
ly for a term of years. An accumulation 
of investment paper of this character is 
counter to the conservative bankers idea 
of liquidity. The need must be supplied 
to provide for a healthy industrial econ- 
omy. 

Second. The need of loans for work- 
ing capital is now greater than ever be- 
fore because business and industry are 
operating at high-price levels and be- 
cause of the accumulation of raw ma- 
terial inventories. This inventory ac- 
cumulation may have represented the 
difference between staying in business 
or being put out of business and, as un- 
wise as such action may appear to be 
when viewed from the vantage point 
of the present moment, the fact is that 
many small industrial enterprises are in 
a tight working capital position because 
they have sought to protect themselves 
with raw materials. Now, the situation 
is aggravated by the slow up in sales. 
Banks are not helpful and, in many in- 
stances, unwilling to be helpful, assum- 
ing a critical attitude of the quality of 
management because of an overextended 
present inventory position. 

Third. There is need for financing in- 
stallation of equipment for reasonable 
expansion of industry, primarily for de- 
fense products but also for civilian re- 
quirements, Except for financing pro- 
grams provided by vendors of such 
equipment who, in order to provide such 
financing, must be well fortified with 
capital or bank credit, borrowing of this 
character is presently available only 
through finance companies at high, if 
not exorbitant, rates of interest and, fre- 
quently, with a substantial premium or 
service fee for making the loan. This 
unreasonably burdens the small business 
seeking this kind of accommodation. 

Fourth. Defense production, against 
the assignment of money due, or to be- 
come due, for production of defense ma- 
terial, either as prime or subcontractor, 
is not freely available through existing 
lending channels, 

Our large industries have no problem 
in arranging for bank credit. The ease 
with which such bank credit may be 
obtained, with or without the guaranty, 
is related to the size of the prospective 
borrower’s depository account. Large 
corporations, with substantial cash bal- 
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ances, are preferred customers with large 
banks. In the case of small business, 
the borrowing requirements are, general- 
ly speaking, disproportionate to net 
worth, net working capital, or other per- 
tinent balance sheet factors and, as 
such, find it difficult to qualify with 
bank standards of sound credit. It is 
a sound saying that “the only loan that 
is a good loan is the one that has been 
paid.” 

The record of American industry and 
the analysis of bank charge-offs shows 
that losses are few and the balance sheet 
is not necessarily the principal deter- 
minent of the quality of credit; integri- 
ty, industry, and demonstrated compe- 
tency, coupled with the ability to operate 
profitably, are equally if not more im- 
portant than balance sheets. 

Because the RFC philosophy is de- 
signed to supply credit wherever a vac- 
uum thereof exists, I am firmly con- 
vinced of the continued need of the RFC 
to our economy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
all of us recognize the importance of 
completing this bill in some reasonable 
time. So, after consultation with the 
leaders on both sides of the aisle, I now 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on all amendments be limited to 10 riin- 
utes, 5 minutes for and 5 minutes against. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? : 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman,- of 
course we are not going to agree to that. 
There is an unlimited number of very 
important amendnients to come up. 
There is no reason on earth why the 
House should be held here until 11 or 12 
o’clock when this bill could be considered 
tomorrow or the next day just as well. 

I therefore move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my request. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand from 
the gentleman’s request that if an 
amendment is offered to an amendment 
there would be 10 minutes allowed? 

Mr.CANNON. There would be 5 min- 
utes for and 5 minutes against, with 
permission to extend remarks. 

Mr. HALLECK. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I trust the gentleman’s request 
will be granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

j a RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I give 
notice that I will move to close debate 
after 10 minutes on each amendment 
as offered. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Management of lands and resources: For 
an additional amount for “Management of 
lands and resources,” $2,000,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montang? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
this bill to include a program for the 
control of St. Johnswort (goatweed), 
Circium arvense (Canadian thistle), 
Euphorbia virgata Waldst (leafy spurge), 
and Centaurea picris Pallas (Russian 
knapweed) along with the program for 
the control of halogeton as allowed in 
the measure now before us. 

I find, in discussing the matter with 
the House Parliamentarian, that I can- 
not offer my amendment because there 
is no authorization for an appropriation 
of projects for the control of these 
weeds. I am, therefore, calling to the 
attention of the committee and the 
House the need in Montana and other 
Western States for a control program 
covering all these noxious weeds, It is 
my hope that the Senate will include 
these items in its consideration of this 
bill and make allowances to provide a 
program for their control, 

Mr. Chairman, I am including at this 
point in my remarks, a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Boyd H. Gibbons, 
of Darby, Mont., which goes into great 
detail concerning the need for this vital 
program: 

Boyp H. GIBBONS HEREFORD RANCH, 
Darby, Mont., August 15, 1951. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Representative WEsLEY D'EWART, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am sorry that our confer- 
ence phone conversation was so poor as I 
wanted the opportunity of talking to you 
both, first hand, However, I will try to make 
this letter suffice. : 

About a year or more ago a group of ranch- 
ers and farmers in this county of Ravalli 
became quite concerned over our weed situa- 
tion. As you may know we have a voluntary 
weed control system under the supervision of 
W. E. Pollinger and what control we have 
had has been done by him almost single 
handed. The county commissioners have 
made a reasonable amount of money avail- 
able out of the general fund, but it barely 
covers Mr. Pollinger’s activities. While many 
farmers have closely cooperated, there are 
just enough who do not, along with the State 
highway, absentee landowners, and so forth, 
to make most of the weed control work use- 
less. It is rather silly for one farmer to 
eradicate and control the weeds on his land 
if his neighbor on the other side of the fence 
does nothing about his land. 

Consequently, this matter was put up be- 
fore the Ravalli County Improvement Asso- 
ciation (an organization of 300 men and 
women representing a cross section of Ra- 
valli County farm, business, and general eco- 
nomic interests) with the idea of having it 
sponsor the setting up of a legal weed dis- 
trict under the Montana weed law. I was 
named chairman and the committee mem- 
bership consists of W. E. Pollinger, Hamilton; 
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Mr. George Vogt (county commissioner), 
Sula; Mr. Howard Compton, Florence; Mr. 
Joel Antrim, Stevensville; Mr. Elmer Sever- 
son, Stevensville; Mr. Otto Quast, Jr., Cor- 
vallis. At our first meeting it was decided 
to put the matter up before all the various 
farm organizations, such as the Grange, 
and so forth, and if a majority were favorable 
we would then proceed with the necessary 
petitions for a county-wide weed district. As 
of this writing we have contacted about a 
third of this group and will hold a mass 
meeting in October with the remaining or- 
ganizations and determine our final action 
then. 

During the many months that we have 
been trying to sell this program, we came in 
contact with O. J. Murray, of Thompson 
Falls, who had organized a quite extensive 
group of ranchers, forest service and Indian 
service officials, county agents, and so forth, 
into what he called the Committee on West- 
ern Montana Weed Control. Their main ef- 
forts were on the eradication and control of 
goatweed, which has just about ruined the 
area around Thompson Falls in addition to 
killing many cattle and sheep. We have at- 
tended several of their meetings and have 
joined their efforts to try to eventually get 
all of western Montana under a weed dis- 
trict set-up. Murray's big complaint has 
been that until we get the interest of the 
Federal authorities on weed control, par- 
ticularly on the forest service and Indian 
service lands, we will never be successful in 
our local county and State control efforts. 

Governor Bonner made it possible for Jim 
Murray (O. J.) to hold a meeting with his 
entire committee and the heads of the high- 
way maintenance department last January. 
Sitting in on the meeting were the regional 
heads of the Forest Service at Missoula; Mr. 
Anderson, commissioner, Montana Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice representatives; and practically all of the 
county agents and weed commissioners in 
western Montana. The highway department 
promised to see that all noxious weeds along 
Montana highways in legal and organized 
weed district areas would be sprayed by cus- 
tom operators up to the limit of funds avail- 
able for this work. The highway department 
took the attitude that their men are main- 
tenance men and not particularly trained in 
weed control; consequently, they feel that 
more would be accomplished by specialists 
who have the equipment and the know-how 
for spraying weeds. 

It was at this meeting that the Forest 
Service made it known that they have never 
had earmarked funds for weed control and 
urged all of us to write our Congressmen 
asking for cooperation in this direction when 
the next budget bill was being prepared. Mr. 
Murray sent out letters to all of the com- 
mittee and various organizations, pleading 
for their members to write to you and our 
Senators in regard to this matter. While I 
do not know the result of this action, the 
first indication came in a small news item on 
the front page of the Spokesman-Review of 
August 10, with a date line of August 9, from 
Washington, D, C., which simply stated that 
the Senate O. K. d livestock weed-control 
measure “by authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in programs for the control of the poi- 
sonous weed, Halogeton glomeratus on west- 
ern range lands,” and the article closed with 
the statement that the legislation was sent 
to the House. 

The urgency in my phone call to you can 
only be stressed in the fact that our Ravalll 
County group and Murray’s would insist that 
whatever aid the Federal Government may 
give on weed control should by all means in- 
clude St. Johnswort (goatweed), Circium 
arvense (Canadian thistle), Euphorbia vir- 
gata Waldst (leafy spurge), Centaurea picris 
Pallas (Russian knapweed). So far Montana 
is practically unaffected by Halogeton glom- 
eratus, but, naturally, it is such a vicious 
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weed we would want to see % included. 
Then, of course, there are other noxious 
weeds, such as bindweed, white top, spotted 
knapweed, etc., which are rapidly spreading 
or just coming into various areas—many of 
these are introduced to private lands via 
Government lands, such as on forest reserves, 
etc. That is why we are hopeful that you 
will be able to amend the Senate bill, if the 
brief news item is correct in inferring that 
the Federal aid is only for the weed halogeton 
rather than for the other noxious weeds that 
are just as important and as dangerous. As 
Mr. Murray so aptly stated in a letter to Sen- 
ator JAMEs E. Murray (no relation) : “So long 
as noxious weeds exist as they do on federally 
owned or controlled lands from which they 
spread to even distant areas, to say nothing 
of adjacent lands, the task of control by in- 
dividual owners is almost hopeless.” 

I am a poor typist and apologize for the 
numerous errors in this letter. I will be very 
grateful to receive a copy of the Senate bill 
and any information on your activities in 
this matter. Should you require further 
information or ammunition, I can forward 
the same to you post haste. Allow me to 
thank you for your interest in this matter, 
and I will very much appreciate your coop- 
eration. I am looking forward to meeting 
you personally, 

i Sincerely, 
Boyp H. GIBBONS, Jr. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Resources management: For an additional 


amount for “Resources management,” 
$300,000. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
On page 9, strike out lines 7, 8, and 9, in- 
cluding “Bureau of Indian Affairs. Re- 
sources management: For an additional 
— for ‘Resources management,’ $300,- 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at that point in the 
Record just prior to the vote on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment applies to page 9 and it 
strikes out the section applying to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I note by the report of the subcom- 
mittee that this item of $300,000 is for 
the same purpose as the item immedi- 
ately preceding it, which applies to the 
Bureau of Land Management, $2,000,000, 
and is for the purpose of beginning a 
program of control of this poisonous 
weed, halogeton. I am not opposed to 
fighting this poisonous weed. I am very 
much in favor of that, and I am very 
much in favor of any amount necessary 
to fight this poisonous weed, but we are 
granting $2,000,000 to the Interior De- 
partment for this purpose. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I hope the gentleman 
understands that we have public lands 
and then we have Indian lands adjacent 
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to each other. The Bureau of Land 
Management has certain responsibilities 
on the public lands. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I understand 
that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Right across an 
imaginary line is Indian lands. The 


Bureau of Indian Affairs has jurisdic- 
tion over that. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I understand 
that also. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just how does the gen- 
tleman intend to handle this? If we 
have a noxious weed growing on public 
land belonging to the Bureau of Land 
Management certainly it is going to 
spread over to land belonging to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I understand 
that, and I am going to explain the 
matter to the gentleman. I was in- 
formed today that out of the funds ap- 
propriated to the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs there are ample funds to begin 
this program. 

It is not because I am opposed to fight - 
ing this poisonous weed by any depart- 
ment, but I am opposed to giving any 
more funds or any more power or any 
more personnel to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Time and again it has been 
stated here that it is time to wind up 
the affairs of this Indian Bureau and 
turn its activities over to the regular 
departments, the other departments of 
the Federal Government and to the ap- 
propriate agencies of the States and lo- 
cal governments, This would be a good 
place to start; as a matter of fact we 
are simply paralleling what the Interior 
Department can do anyhow with funds 
already appropriated. We have not seen 
any evidence in this House so far in this 
session of any effort to begin to curtail 
the activities of this needless Indian Bu- 
reau. I say that it is time to do every- 
thing necessary to begin liquidating that 
Bureau, concerning which 50 years ago, 
in 1901, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in a report to Congress, said: 

It is time now to wind up the affairs of 
the Indian Bureau and to make the Indians 
full citizens with all other citizens of the 
United States. 


If we followed this same procedure of 
treatment for racial groups we would 
have a Bureau of Negro Affairs. For- 
tunately, wise statesmen at the close of 
the War Between the States, North and 
South, opposed the idea of a Bureau of 
Negro Affairs, and they said: “Let us 
treat the Negroes as American citizens.” 
There is no reason after 50 years of 
dawdling on this subject why we should 
continue not to wind up the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and make these Indians 
full-fledged citizens of the United States. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. I am sorry I cannot 
agree with the gentleman that the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs ought to be wiped 
out at this time. Certainly it plays a 
most significant part and necessary part 
in our Government if we are going to do 
pa to our Indian wards. There may 

a time coming, and there is a time 
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coming, no doubt, when we can dispense 
with it, but that time is certainly not 
now. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. When will that 
take place? Can the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. MORRIS. But on this particular 
point does the gentleman know that in 
the State of Idaho there are 670,423 
acres, in Nevada 2,500,262 acres, in Utah 
1,194,874 acres, and in Wyoming 2,080,- 
600 acres of Indian land affected by this 
poisonous weed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
uncmimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, and that all 
Members be allowed to extend their re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute to answer the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot be recognized for that purpose; 
time has been fixed. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIR- 
wan] is recognized. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Ohio yield that I 
may complete the question I started to 
ask of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield briefiy. 

Mr. MORRIS. Does the gentleman 
know that this vast acreage totaling 
7,000,000-plus acres in these four 
States—Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wy- 
oming—are Indian acreage lands that 
are affected by this noxious weed that is 
killing sheep and livestock? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 
True, there are $2,000,000 in here for the 
control of this noxious weed and anyone 
who has seen Life magazine in the past 
few months will appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this when they saw in that mag- 
azine that 1,200 sheep on one ranch in 
the West died from having eaten this 
weed. 

Reference has been made to the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. I noted what 
the gentleman from Missouri said about 
the Indian Bureau and that he is for 
eliminating it, but you are not going to 
do that in the next 3 or 4 months. We 
have had it for a hundred years and we 
have been trying to eliminate it but you 
are not going to do it in the next several 
months while all of the sheep and cattle 
are dying from this weed. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma said 
there are some 7,000,000 acres in Indian 
Bureau land alone that have to be taken 
care of. There are 5,000,000 acres of 
other Government-owned land that have 
to be taken care of. We cannot appro- 
priate a certain amount of money for 
one and let the other land lay there 
without looking after it. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 
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Mr. GRANGER. Is it not true, as the 
gentleman from Iowa stated, these lands 
are intermingled? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Les, they both come 
up to one another and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENsEN] clearly painted 
the right picture when he said they both 
come up to one another, the Indian land 
and the other Government-owned land 
and public land. Are we going to spend 
$2,000,000 on one type of Government 
land and let the Indian land alone? 

Mr. GRANGER. I want to say to the 
gentleman that we appreciate the inter- 
est he has taken. It has been no little 
effort on his part to get this appropria- 
tion through. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. Answering the question 
as to why there are not funds in the 
regular Indian Bureau appropriation, I 
remind the gentleman we have 50,000,- 
000 acres of restricted Indian land in the 
country. Sixty-five percent of that is 
in heirship and under probate. The 
Congress has reduced that appropria- 
tion. There is no way you can get rid of 
the Indian problem until you get 
through with this probate business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to 
point out that these appropriations are 
based on authorizations, and, further- 
more, the lands which are being flooded 
by this noxious weed are all over the 
western part of the country and, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma said, a great 
deal of private land is being inundated 
by this weed and a great many sheep and 
cattle are dying. In my own State of 
Montana not only this noxious weed but 
others as well as creating ruin for our 
ranches. I hope the House will pay 
serious attention to Mr. Boyd Gibbons’ 
letter which I called to the attention of 
the Membership earlier. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I think it is impor- 
tant for the membership to know that in 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] who was a member 
of that subcommittee and who, as the 
House knows, has consistently supported 
every so-called economy measure, is so 
well aware of the fact that this money is 
important he is opposing the pending 
amendment and supports the appropria- 
tion. I think that is right and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will bear me out. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Does the gentle- 
man not agree with the fact that there 
are funds in the appropriations already 
made for the Indian Bureau ample to 
cover this item? 

Mr. KIRWAN. No, there are not, or 
they would not be in here. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For an additional amount, fiscal years 
1946 and 1947, for “United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands,” for 
payment of outstanding obligations, $1,548. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. POTTER: On 
page 9, line 14, after the period insert: “Fish 
and Wildlife Service: For an additional 
amount for further research and control of 
the sea lamprey in the Great Lakes area, 
$173,800.” 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
another sea lamprey day. A few weeks 
ago this House, in its wisdom, passed a 
bill increasing the authorization for re- 
search and control of the sea lamprey 
to $500,000 for this year. Unfortunately 
the authorization passed at a late date 
when we were unable to secure the 
funds in the regular appropriation bill. 
As a matter of fact, the President re- 
ceived and signed a bill a few days ago 
and it was impossible for us to appear 
before the subcommittee handling this 
supplemental appropriation. Therefore 
it is with a great deal of reluctance that 
I come here today seeking additional 
funds that the House has already ap- 
proved in an authorization without 
prior consulting the committee and 
without having the committee have the 
benefit of hearings. 

In order to utilize the time as best I 
can for some Members who have never 
seen a sea lamprey, this is a photograph 
in my hand showing the lamprey at- 
tached to one of our lake trout. In this 
jar is an adult lamprey. We call him 
Costello. He is slippery and he is a 
murderer of our fish in the Great Lakes. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wish to commend 
the gentleman for offering this amend- 
ment. I want to assure everyone who 
has lived on or near the Great Lakes that 
the lamprey eel has wrought destruction 
upon one of our greatest industries and 
that furthermore the work that has 
been done has proved effective. I com- 
mend the gentleman. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

It might be interesting to the Mem- 
bers of the committee if I would read a 
portion of the report that accompanied 
the authorization bill that the House 
recently passed. 

Prior to 1936 the normal production 
in Lake Michigan of lake trout was from 
five to seven million pounds and had 
a value of approximately $3,000,000 per 
year. Since 1936 the catch has con- 
stantly decreased until at the present 
time in Lake Michigan, the value of the 
lake trout that was caught there last 
year was under $50,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that I have 
studied this question considerably in the 
last few years. The lamprey eel is a 
poisonous reptile, and unless something 
is done to check their spread, in my 
opinion they are going to destroy the 
fish in every stream in the United 
States. 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Every fresh-water 
stream in the United States is being 
infested with this poisonous reptile, and 
they will probably destroy all the fish 
in the country. 

Mr. POTTER. May I inform the gen- 
tleman that lampreys have been found 
in some of your southern waters. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say this to the 
gentleman from Michigan and to the 
House, that the lamprey eel is entirely 
different from the eels that you know. 
This is kind of a snake; it is poisonous. 
If it bites you it is likely to kill you. It 
eats those fresh-water fish. It is de- 
stroying the fish in the Great Lakes, and 
in many of the other ‘fresh-water 
streams of this country. 

Mr. POTTER. It sucks the blood out 
of the fish. It has an unusual life cycle 
and it is very difficult to combat under 
known experiments that we have had to 
date. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to commend 
the gentleman also for bringing this to 
the attention of the House. I live on 
the Great Lakes. What you see in that 
jar is the reason you pay $2 and $2.50 
for a whitefish dinner. A whitefish is 
known in the Great Lakes section as the 
aristocrat of all fishes in that area. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman also. We, 
who live on the other side of Lake Michi- 
gan, in Wisconsin, have the same prob- 
lem. I support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, and I think he is performing a 
service to the House and the country. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. In case the committee should be 
concerned about the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has not had a 
chance to hear the testimony from the 
representatives of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, I recommend to the committee 
that they adopt this amendment so that 
it will go over to the other body where 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
hold hearings and receive testimony 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, and that all 
Members be permitted to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad the gentleman from Michigan 
brought in pictures of the sea lan prey so 
that the House could get a look at it. 
There is something I want to tell the 
committee. There is $188,000 in the 
Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill to eliminate the sea lamprey, 
and that is more than the Fish and Wild- 
life Service will be able to spend in the 
coming year. That is already in the bill. 
Neither the Bureau of the Budget nor 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has asked 
for an extra dollar. They cannot, I do 
not believe, spend the amount of money 
we have allowed them. 

Here is something = want to tell you 
about the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service is the only bureau in the De- 
partment of the Interior that we did not 
cut a nickel. We gave them every dime 
they asked for. I again repeat that 
there is $188,000 in the regular bill to 
try to destroy the sea lamprey. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service has not asked 
f-r another dime, and in the coming 
year, I repeat, they cannot spend the 
amount of money we gave them. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. It is my understand- 
ing that the reason the Fish and Wild- 
life Service did not come to you for these 
additional funds is that they were not 
authorized until we got our new authori- 
zation bill throvgh. It is also my un- 
derstanding that by getting this money 
now when they can utilize it this fall 
and for next spring they will be able to 
clean up their program on this matter 
and actually save money. 

Mr. KIRWAN. As chairman of the 
subcommittee having charge of that 
item, I will say that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service has not made a request for 
another dime, and we have $188,000 in 
the regular Interior appropriation bill 
for that purpose. : 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. POTTER) there 
were—ayes 46, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $1,000,000. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 9, strike out lines 22 and 23 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “For an addi- 
tional amount, for monitoring activities, to 
be derived from funds previously appro- 
priated, $1,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. 
point of order. 


Chairman, a 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason for the request in line 23 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I was 
on my feet asking to be recognized to 
submit a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. The appropriation is 
from “funds previously appropriated” 
and therefore is tantamount to a reap- 
propriation. Under amendments to the 
rules of the House enacted in the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, re- 
appropriations are not in order on gen- 
eral appropriation bills. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, all 
points of order have been waived against 
this bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Points of order have 
only been waived as to three specific 
items. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order comes much too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, while 
I think the point of order comes too late, 
I will not raise that argument against it 
but would rather let the point of order 
be decided on its merits. Since this 
money is already appropriated, covering 
the operations of the Communications 
Commission, I was not aware that it is 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The provision in the gentleman’s 
amendment providing that the funds 
for monitoring activities are to be de- 
rived from funds previously appropri- 
ated is a violation of the Reorganization 
Act, and therefore the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: on 
page 9, strike out lines 22 and 23. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, it 
should read lines 20, 21, 22, and 23. I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be corrected accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, my 
inclusion of the words, against which the 
point of order was sustained, was entirely 
for psychological reasons, so that there 
might appear in the bill the intent of the 
Congress; so that there would be no 
question as to what we really were trying 
to do. Striking out those words makes 
no material difference. I have now sub- 
mitted an amendment to strike out lines 
20, 21, 22, and 23, which would take out 
the $1,000,000 and have it understood, by 
what I am saying now, and by the action 
of the House upon the amendment, it 
is the intention of the Congress that 
$1,000,000 shall be spent for the monitor- 
ing activities of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission as requested by that 
agency, but that we should not provide 
additional money. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission should use the 
money which had been appropriated to it, 
and which is already available to it. If 
that money is not enough, there is ample 
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time to come back when the FCC 
comes up the next time, or in a supple- 
mental appropriation in January. In 
the meantime, I would ask you to listen 
to a few figures. Mr. Chairman, what 
this agency wants for this very important 
function, which is much more important 
than some of the other things it does, is 
186 additional positions, which in money 
amounts to $604,459. In addition, other 
items involving travel, transportation, 
communication and so on, to the total 
amount requested of $1,304,000. We 
allowed $1,000,000. I think you will 
agree that the Federal Communications 
Commission offices are amply staffed. 
By dropping off a matter of some 350 
employees, or letting 350 employees pres- 
ently employed work upon this much 
more important feature of the work, the 
FCC has the money from the funds al- 
ready appropriated, without additional 
money being appropriated. I suggest 
today that we follow the well-expressed 
intent of the Congress on many occa- 
sions, of keeping down additional person- 
nel, and let the agencies do the impor- 
tant war work with the people they have 
without constantly adding people for 
every’ little additional authority which 
may be added because of the war emer- 
gency. So I ask for an aye vote upon 
the motion to cut out the money with 
the understanding that the work is to be 
done, but is to be paid for out of funds 
amply and previously appropriated. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, and that all 
Members may have the right to extend 
their remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very seldom that 
I disagree with my able and distinguished 
friend from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
but certainly the cold hard facts at this 
time warrant a disagreement. 

As the gentleman correctly stated, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
sought a purely national defense request 
of $1,340,000. We cut it approximately 
30 percent. Now, what are the facts and 
what are those funds for? They are 
not regular peacetime activities. They 
want to set up four different monitoring 
stations; two in Alaska, one in Puerto 
Rico, and one in Arizona. They want 
to buy some additional mobile equip- 
ment, to go not only in the District of 
Columbia but to every other city in the 
United States where monitoring is neces- 
sary. As I told you earlier today, right 
in the District of Columbia within the 
past few months, through this specialized 
equipment they caught a clandestine sta- 
tion that was sending short-wave mes- 
sages to the iron-curtain countries. This 
equipment will cost in round figures 
$500,000. This House is not going to 
deny that amount of money for national 
defense. Look at all these foreign sta- 
tions that are beaming toward the United 
States information that must be moni- 
tored. In addition to that five hundred 
thousand they wanted enough money to 
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pay 155 employees. By giving them only 
$1,000,000 they can buy that equipment 
for $500,000 and have about 90 or 95 
new employees. 

For this same activity in World War II. 
what did this Congress do for them? 
This is very important work. Make no 
mistake about that. For the year 1942 
we gave them 1,038 employeés to do this 
monitoring work. In 1943 we gave them 
1,305 employees. In 1944 they had 1,723 
for doing this work that we are now ask- 
ing you to give them less than 100 em- 
ployees. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman to take the position that the FCC 
now has 1300 employees? 

Mr, THOMAS. Oh, no; I would not 
say that. 

Mr. COx. How many employees do 
they have? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am saying to the 
gentleman from Georgia that in 1944, 
during World War II they had 1723 em- 
tied doing this work called monitor- 

g. 

Mr. COX. What is the total number 
of employees in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission? 

Mr. THOMAS. They wanted $6,200,- 
000 for 1952, which would give them 
about 1,200 employees. That was re- 
duced by $700,000. 

Mr. COX. What is the total number 
of employees? 

Mr: THOMAS. Less than 1,200 in the 
entire Commission. They had for this 
monitoring alone 1,723 employees during 
World War II. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit 
me to say that knowing the Federal 
Communications Commission as-I know 
it, if their monitoring work is to return 
dividends, you had better begin now to 
revamp and restaff the Commission. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that we have insisted 
and insisted for the last 3 years on a 
complete reorganization of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

We directed that they spend $25,000 
of their own funds for that study and 
finally, less than 60 days ago, they em- 
ig some firm to do that reorganiza- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a reasonable re- 
quest. We cut their budget approxi- 
mately 30 percent. I hope my distin- 
guished friend from California will not 
press his motion, 

Mr. COX. Of course the gentleman 
from California is serious; he not only 
ought to press it, but this committee 
should adopt it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is just a differ- 
ence of opinion. I think under the cir- 
cumstances that this work should be 
done. If it is not done you are going to 
find some espionage work going on for 
which we may be sorry. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I not only press it, 
but the gentleman knows they have so 
Many employees down there now that 
they already have too many. 
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Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman knows 
too much about that agency to make 
that statement seriously. Nothing like 
that ever came up in the committee. 
There is no man on the floor who wants 
to economize more than I do where it 
can be done without destroying the use- 
fulness of an agency. 

The The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. THomas) 
there were ayes 81, noes 73. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Operating 
expenses, General Services Administration”, 
$2,500,000. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 10, line 19, strike out lines 19, 20, and 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Chairman, the 
two amendments which follow, this 
being the first, on page 10, line 21, strik- 
ing out “$2,500,000”, the second on page 
11, line 17, striking out “$21,389,000,” 
ask you to answer the question: Did you 
mean it when you voted to reduce em- 
ployment in the Federal agencies? 

All of you have received a list of the 
increasing number of employees. Begin- 
ning in January with 2,242,000, in June, 
the number had risen to 2,489,000—in 
the month of June alone an increase of 
250 employees or more per day. 

Did you mean it when you wanted us 
in the Jensen amendment and the Fer- 
guson amendment to reduce the num- 
ber of employees in Government? If you 
did, then an aye vote on this amend- 
ment and the one which follows will in- 
dicate that. The item now before you 
allows an additional amount of money 
for utilities for the space which the 
General Services expect to supply to new 
employees who will be added to the agen- 
cies between now and the end of the 
year. The one on page 11 adds addi- 
tional floor space for agencies and em- 
ployees which will be added between 
now and the end of the year. So that if 
you wish to keep the agencies as they 
are, or better yet, to reduce the agencies, 
then you vote “aye” upon both of these 
amendments. 

It is a very simple matter. Any of you 
can go into the agencies and see for 
yourselves. Anyone can talk to people 
from the agencies who will willingly talk 
to you off the record, and will tell you 
that many of these agencies could be 
operated better with an immediate 25 
percent reduction. I could cite thre2 or 
four agencies with which I am person- 
ally familiar where the actual daily 
work would be better done, more com- 
petently done, more efficiently done, with 
fewer employees. 

That is all there is in the amendment. 
If you mean you want less employees in 
the Federal agency you certainly do not 
intend to buy them more floor space and 
provide more money for utilities. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It appears 
to me if we permit this to stay in the 
bill it means we did not mean what we 
said in four or five different measures 
just a few weeks ago, that the Jensen 
and Ferguson amendments should pre- 
vail. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and I think it would be an in- 
vitation to try to fill the additional 
space. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes, and 
that Members may have permission to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
1 et 5 of the gentleman from 


There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend. 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there was an estimate 
submitted to the committee of $3,050,- 
000. The committee granted $2,500,000, 
a cut of $550,000. 

This has nothing to do with personnel. 
These are fixed items and they are as 
follows: Increase in rental rates. 
There is not a man on this floor who has 
not noticed in the newspapers in the 
last 60 to 90 days that in a good many 
of the larger cities and in a good many 
of the medium sized towns rental rates 
are going up to private industry as well 
as to the Government. No one can 
doubt that. We have also noticed 
where utility rates are going up: You 
have noticed it not only in your own 
home town but you have noticed it in 
the District of Columbia and in the other 
cities throughout the country. 

This estimate was based upon $2,100,- 
000 for increased rental rates. Those 
rates have gone up anywhere from 10 to 
15 percent, in some instances 17 percent. 
You have an increase in utility rates of 
$210,000. Then there is soap, brooms, 
mops, and all other supplies and ma- 
terials that go into every building re- 
gardless of whether it is operated hy the 
Government or by private industry. All 
these increased costs are fixed costs. We 
cut this by $500,000. 

If you want the Government to vio- 
late its obligations on fixed contracts, 
and send the landlords over to the Court 
of Claims in order to get their money, 
and of course, they will, because this is 
for fixed obligations by the United States, 
then vote for this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no place to cut. 
We have already trimmed this perhaps 
more than it should have been cut, but 
it is a fixed obligation. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Why was 
this not included in the regular bill—the 
rent increases, and so forth? 

Mr. THOMAS. I cannot answer that. 
I wanted to know myself. They came 
back with the reason that they did not 
have the justification ready when the 
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1952 budget was being considered and 
that costs of rent, utilities, and equip- 
ment have increased since the budget 
was up for consideration. 

You must remember that the esti- 
mates for the budget for 1952, that we 
just passed last week, were made almost 
12 months ago; in July and August of 
last year. That is the answer. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is all this 
for rental inside of the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. THOMAS. Inside and outside, I 
will say to my friend from Massachu- 
setts; inside and outside of the District 
of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. THOMAS) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 59. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHELF., Mr. Chairman, I more 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY OPERATING EXPENSES 

For necessary emergency expenses of the 
General Services Administration not other- 
wise provided for, for operation, mainte- 
nance, protection, repair, alterations, and 
improvements of public buildings and 
grounds to the extent that such buildings 
and grounds are under the control of the 
General Services Administration for such 
purposes as are provided for in Public Law 
152, Eighty-first Congress, as amended; rental 
of buildings or parts thereof in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, including re- 
pairs, alterations, and improvements neces- 
sary for proper use by the Government with- 
out regard to section 322 of the act of June 
30, 1932, as amended (40 U. S. C. 278a); 
restoration of leased premises; moving Gov- 
ernment agencies in connection with the 
assignment, allocation, and transfer of build- 
ing space; furnishings and equipment; pro- 
tection of vital records; and payment of per 
diem employees employed in connection with 
any of the foregoing functions at rates ap- 
proved by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices or his designee, not exceeding current 
rates for similar services in places where such 
services are employed, $21,389,000: Provided, 
That of this amount, such sums as may be 
determined by the General Services Admin- 
istrator to be necessary may be paid into 
other appropriations of the General Serv- 
ices Administration only for purposes of 
accounting: Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available to 
effect the moving of Government agencies 


“from the District of Columbia to accomplish 


the dispersal of departmental functions, 


Mr, PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 10, line 22, strike out the language 
beginning on line 22 on page 10 through 
line 25 on page 11. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I can 
make this very short by saying that the 
same argument that applied to the last 
amendment will apply to this, only 
more strongly, because, while the last 
covered utilities, which if we had had 
the space would necessarily have been 
supplied, this is for the space itself. I 
have never seen why so much space 
should be acquired in the city of Wash- 
ington at high rents, the renting of 
penthouses, the renting of expensive 
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apartments. I am fully convinced that 
a reduction in the number of employees 
would make unnecessary this amount of 
money and that, if that were not so, the 
future is ample time to consider it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, the time to 
be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the recuest of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no misgivings as to the attitude and the 
feelings of my colleagues at this hour 
and I am not going to harangue you too 
long. All your committee did was to cut 
this appropriation by 50 percent; that 
is all, just 50 percent. Now, carrying on 
and taking care of the new employees of 
1952 that were not on the payroll at 
the close of the fiscal year 1951, they esti- 
mate that number at 57,000. 

I asked the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MaHon] a few minutes 
ago, whose committee has charge of the 
armed services, how many white-collar 
workers they had in the 1952 bill over 
and above what they had in the 1951 bill, 
and he came up with an approximate 
figure of eighty to eighty-five thousand. 
If that figure is incorrect we will be glad 
to correct it in the RECORD. 

You will recall they cut the civilian 
personnel not 10 percent, if I remember 
correctly. The armed services have 
about 90 percent of all of this increase 
in personnel. So here it is. You have 
given them 50 percent of what they 
asked. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. The gentleman, of 
course, is bearing in mind that later in 
this same bill they asked for $12,500,000 
more, and got $10,000,000 for the same 
purpose. This is later in the bill, at 
page 29. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. I will say to 
my friend that this is for the old, regu- 
lar line agencies, the post office in the 
gentleman’s home town and the post 
office in my home town. This is for 
items we havé carried year in and year 
out. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to correct 
myself as well as any other statement. 
On page 29, under the emergency. activ- 
ities, there is an appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 for the purpose to which I 
think the gentleman alluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; that is the NPA 
activities. It does not have anything to 
do with this. 

Mr. Chairman, we have cut it 50 per- 
cent. You are going to have 12,000 to 
20,000 employees without any space now, 
If you want to do that, I am not going 
to quibble with you, but I think it is my 
duty to tell you that we have cut it 50 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. THomas) there 
were—ayes 114, noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950 (42 U. S. C. 1861-1875), including 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals; 
purchase (not to exceed one) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; and reimburse- 
ment of the General Services Administration 
for security guard services; $300,000, 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks during 
general debate of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest] with referencë 
to the amount recommended for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation pointed up a 
condition which could result in a very 
serious situation in terms of the ad- 
vancement of science, particularly of 
basic research, in this country. 

I do not want my remarks on this sub- 
ject to be interpreted as in any way 
critical of the subcommittee because of 
its recommendation. I can fully under- 
stand why the program in quite general 
terms might seem to be one which could 
be deferred, particularly with the pres- 
sure upon the Appropriations Committee 
for favorable action with regard to 
enormous sums of money in other opera- 
tions of the Government. However, I 
do hope that further facts will be de- 
veloped rapidly and will be of such a 
nature that they will present a convinc- 
ing case of the urgency that exists as to 
the immediate future of the National 
Science Foundation. 

In his budget, the President requested 
$14,000,000; the committee has reported 
out $300,000, a reduction of $13,700,000, 
or 98 percent. 

The two major items were $5,060,000 
for fellowships and $8,155,000 for the 
support of basic research. 

If this recommendation of $300,000 is 
finally passed it will necessarily postpone 
these two programs for at least another 
year. The $300,000 recommended will 
not even permit the Foundation to or- 
ganize a capable planning staff. I am 
most fearful that it will tend to discour- 
age the National Science Board, which is 
made up of outstanding leaders, as well 
as other scientific groups whose willing- 
ness to cooperate in the initial develop- 
ment of the program has been excellent. 

I would like to discuss briefly some of 
the facts with reference to the first re- 
quest for fellowships. Obviously it would 
affect directly the scientific manpower 
situation. It was planned to have 1,400 
first year fellowships at an average of 
$2,000 and a total cost of $2 890,000; 400 
second-year fellowships at an average 
cost of $2,300 and a total cost of $920,000; 
200 third-year fellowships at an average 
cost of $2,500 and a total cost of $500,- 
000; 100 postdoctoral fellowships at an 
average cost of $3,500 and a total cost of 
$350,000. Consequently, there would be 
2,100 of these fellowships at an average 
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of $2,176 and a total cost of $4,570,000. 
An additional $400,000 was the cost of 
testing and selecting. 

There is a critical need for trained 
scientists and engineers now. The want 
ad columns of the daily press prove this. 
It is a known fact that the graduates of 
our colleges and universities are engaged 
by industry just as soon as they have 
finished their education. 

The engineer’s joint council, represent- 
ing almost all engineers in the United 
States, has estimated that engineering 
graduates will decline from 50,000 in 1950 
to 17,000 in 1954. The demand for new 
engineers in 1954 for defense work alone 
will exceed 30,000. 

A very similar shortage exists in con- 
nection with science graduates. 

It is reliably reported that 25 percent 
of the best graduates from our univer- 
sities and colleges are prevented from 
continuing their studies solely by reason 
of lack of funds. This is the equivalent 
of 8,000 lost scientists annually. 

In connection with the basic research 
support program it is clear that this 
should not be postponed. Progress in 
many fields has been and is being ham- 
pered for lack of basic knowledge. For 
instance, this applies to aircraft design, 
jet engine metallurgy, guided missile de- 
velopment, liquid fuel production, mili- 
tary medicine, and atomic power. This 
kind of research, although it is being 
done to some extent, should be substan- 
tially increased now. 

The various groups which have studied 
our over-all needs have recommended 
far greater expenditures than were con- 
* in the budget request of $14,000,- 

The Bush report proposed 8500, 000, 000 
to be spent in the first 10 years. 

The Steelman report recommended a 
national expenditure of $250,000,000 by 
1957 and indicated that at least 1 per- 
cent of the national income would be 
wisely used for basic research. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended an initial expenditure of $25,- 
000,000 a year for this purpose. It in- 
dicated that this amount could be spent 
wisely during the first year. 

I think that no informed person will 
deny that at this very moment basic re- 
search is in the same category as criti- 
cally needed copper or manganese or any 
other vital mineral in short supply. 

This country must maintain its sci- 
entific and technical supremacy if it is 
to hope to succeed in the effort to pre- 
serve peace or to win any war which is 
waged against us. It is also vitally im- 
portant to continue our progress in sci- 
entific and technical fields if we are to 
maintain the high standards of living 
in this country. The best opinion I have 
is that the latest report of estimated ex- 
penditures in Russia was in 1947 when 
that country spent over $1,000,000,000, 
for scientific research and education, 
Surely no one would question the prob- 
ability that the expenditures in Russia 
since that date have been at least at no 
less an annual rate. 

World War II was the first war in his- 
tory to be affected decisively by new 
weapons developed after the outbreak of 
hostilities. Vannevar Bush called this 
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“the most significant military fact of our 
decade.” Basic research leading to the 
atom bomb could not even begin until 
discovery of neutron in 1933. Nuclear 
fission was not discovered until 1939. 
The first bomb was exploded less than 6 
years later. This almost unbelievable 
speed in utilizing basic knowledge is typi- 
cal of existing technology and must be 
reckoned with as a cold hard fact. 

I think that it is too often overlooked 
that the pressure is constantly upon out- 
standing scientists to abandon their work 
in basic research in order to take lucra- 
tive employment in applied research. 
The Congress recognized this when it 
created the National Science Foundation 
but it only began on the task of solving 
the problem involved. We must take 
satisfactory and sound action before it 
is too late. 

Finally, I would like to summarize 
briefly the background and reasons for 
the program the Foundation would like 
to undertake in this current fiscal year. 
I believe sincerely that if Congress gives 
its ultimate approval to the program 
there is every reason to believe that it 
can succeed. 

In connection with the research policy 
development and services, it requested 
funds for the following purposes: 


Development of a national science 


pou ere Gane a eae $50, 000 
Dissemination of scientific informa- 

T.... . ESENE 285, 000 
Maintenance of the National Scien- 

tine Register—__.......-.._.. -»-- 156, 000 
Support of the Interdepartmental 

Committee on Scientific Research 

and Development 26. 000 


Operating costs of the Foundation 268, 000 


The National Science Foundation Act 
contains the authorization and direc- 
tion to the Foundation in section 3 (a) 
(1) “to develop and encourage the pur- 
suit of a national policy for the promo- 
tion of basic research and education in 
the sciences.” I know that the Foun- 
dation regards this function as a pri- 
mary responsibility. Such a policy must 
be compounded of many ingredients. 
It must draw on the thinking of a wide 
variety of leaders in the scientific dis- 
ciplines and of outstanding laymen 
whose experience has given them knowl- 
edge and understanding of scientific 
research. Much of the planning of a 
national science policy would be done 
by the members of the National Science 
Board and the staff of the Foundation. 
To supplement the board and the staff, 
the Foundation is authorized to estab- 
lish special commissions to make com- 
prehensive surveys of research, both 
public and private, recommending to 
the Foundation an over-all research 
program in the field of the survey. 

The Zoard has stated that it expected 
that at least two such commissions 
would be appointed and commence de- 
liberations in the coming fiscal year. 
Finally, the advice and comment of or- 
ganized scientific groups, including pro- 
fessional societies and conferences, and 
the published thinking of individuals 
must be considered and utilized where 
Pertinent. 
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For research support it is proposed to 
furnish grants, contracts, and other 
arrangements for basic research in the 
sciences distributed among the following 


major classifications: 
Medical sclences - $1, 300, 000 
Biological sciences__-.......-... 2, 600, 000 
Mathematical, physical, and en- 
gineering sciences . 3,913, 000 
Operating cost. „000 
CT 8. 155, 000 


Major responsibility is derived from 
section 3 (a) (2), which authorizes and 
directs the foundation “to initiate and 
support basic scientific research in the 
mathematical, physical, medical, bio- 
logical, engineering, and other sciences, 
and to appraise the impact of research 
upon industrial development and upon 
the general welfare.” 

The leading economic, industrial, and 
military position of the United States is 
due in large part to the technological 
ability of the American people. Our real 
genius as a nation has been the power 
to convert scientific knowledge into prac- 
tical utility. Evidence of this is found on 
every hand, in industry, in business, in 
public health, and, during two world 
wars, in our military power. It is fun- 
damental to our high standard of living. 

By and large, however, it is only re- 
cently that the country has come to 
recognize that technological advances 
are made possible only through the ap- 


. plication of fundamental scientific 


knowledge already known. This funda- 
mental knowledge has been a heritage 
available to us from the accumulated 
findings of science all over the world. 
We drew heavily upon this stockpile 
during the war, very seriously depleting 
it. Since research has very nearly come 
to a standstill in most other countries, 
the replenishment of this stockpile now 
rests chiefly in our own hands. Certain- 
ly, among the western nations the re- 
sponsibility is ours, and it is indeed a 
grave one. 

The funds requested for the training 
of scientific manpower would establish a 
fellowship program which would aug- 
ment scientific manpower essential for 
the progress of science, the national wel- 
fare, and the national defense. The to- 
tal estimate is as follows: 


Fellowship program $4, 970, 000 
Operating costs of the founda- 

oon >g 90, 000 

Ill. 5, 060, 000 


Under section 3 (a) (4) of the act 
the Foundation is authorized “to award 
scholarships and graduate fellowships in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, bio- 
logical, engineering, and other sciences.” 

The present need for a graduate fel- 
lowship program arises from the follow- 
ing facts: 

First. The continued industrial prog- 
ress of the Nation is dependent on an 
adequate supply of trained scientists and 
technicians. 

Second. In time of national emer- 
gency, the need for trained scientists 
and technicians is greater than usual. 
Industry must continue its normal re- 
search and development program at a 
reasonable level; scientists in academic 
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institutions must to a large extent con- 
tinue teaching and research; yet the 
Nation must enormously expand its ef- 
forts in research and development in 
support of the military program. 

Third. Training of graduate students 
to the doctorate level is necessary to pro- 
vide scientists who will be most produc- 
tive in terms of ideas and additions to 
our store of basic knowledge in the sci- 
ences. The 3 years of postgraduate study 
necessary for a doctorate permit the 
student to attain a level of proficiency 
which enables him to engage in original 
and independent research. Generally 
speaking, it is here that our leaders in 
research are trained. 

Fourth. A graduate fellowship pro- 
gram will increase the total capacity of 
science for all purposes, including in- 
dustrial progress and national defense. 

I urgently recommend that these and 
all the other facts about the develop- 
ment of this program be given the most 
sympathetic consideration by this Con- 
gress before we reach the final decision 
as to funds for the Foundation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary for the Defense 
Transport Administration, including ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings concerned 
with the purposes of this appropriation, 
$2,750,000. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the titles begin- 
ning on line 7, page 27, Department of 
the Interior, Federal Security Agency, 
Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Labor, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and Department of Justice, down 
to line 11 on page 29 be considered en 
bloc for the purposes of offering an 
amendment affecting all of those titles. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, that is 
satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary to enable the De- 
partment of Justice to carry out its func- 
tions under the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, including expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation, $150,000. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
en amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COTTON: Page 
27, line 7, strike out all the language there- 
after on page 27, page 28, and page 29, down 
through and including line 11 on page 29. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment takes from the bill appro- 
priations made for the Department of 
the Interior, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Labor, Housing and 
Home Finance, and the Department of 
Justice, a sum total of something over 
$9,000,000. Each of these appropria- 
tions is for the necessary expenscs to 
enable the Department to carry out its 
functions under the Defense Production 
Act. 

Almost every one of these Departments 
has come in for additional money, in ad- 
dition to thc money they received in the 
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last appropriation bill, to carry on the 
regular functions of these old-line De- 
partments. They have received this 
money. Now they are asking for added 
employees for the purpose of perform- 
ing the functions that they are expected 
to perform in cooperation with the spe- 
cial agencies downtown. Ninety-six 
more people in the Department of Agri- 
culture; 334 in the Department of the 
Interior; 152 in the Department of La- 
bor; 33 in the Department of Justice; 
134 in Federal Security; and so on. 

Let it be clearly understood, Mr. Chair- 
man, it may be necessary for them to 
have some more money, but they do not 
have to have it today. Let us give them 
a chance to see if they cannot absorb 
these extra duties as other citizens ab- 
sorb duties placed upon them on account 
of the war emergency. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. I merely want to 
commend the gentleman for offering this 
amendment, and express the hope that it 
will be adopted by the Committee. The 
gentleman has pointed out that if the 
money is needed it can be given to them 
later, but at the moment these agencies 
ought to be able to get along and do a 
lot of this added responsibility without 
coming here for additional funds. I 
trust the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. COTTON. And may I add they 
should come before the committee that 
has given them the money in the main 
budget, and who know exactly their sit- 
uation, rather than to take this oppor- 
tunity to get some more money and some 
more employees. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is entirely correct in relation to 
the Department of Agriculture. We on 
the minority side of the Committee on 
Agriculture had no idea that there would 
be any items of that nature presented. 
In this bill items were put back in prac- 
tically the same amounts that we struck 
out on the floor. Certainly the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct when he says 
that much of this is simply duplication 
of what we have already rejected. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I wish to say to the 
Huse that this supplemental bill nulli- 
fies the action of the subcommittee rep- 
resenting this House after 3 or 4 months 
of hard labor. It puts back in all of the 
items that we considered very seriously 
for several months. It nullifies the work 
of the House. 

Mr. COTTON. I call attention to the 
fact that the Department of Commerce, 
which includes NPA, is not included in 
this amendment. The other depart- 
ments may come back to us and justify 
additional funds, but let us dole out the 
people's money in homopathic doses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
a ae from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, and that 
Members may have leave to extend their 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get back to sanity 
for just a minute. 

These provisions are for defense pro- 
duction. We won the last war through 
production, and if we win the next war 
we must win it through production. 
Nothing could be more important. 
Nothing could be more vital to national 
defense than this program. 

The regular committees in the regular 
bills provided the amounts they consid- 
ered necessary for the regular work. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, that 
does not apply to our group on Agricul- 
ture; we were not consulted in any way. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam speaking of the 
regular bills. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman previously today, if I recall cor- 
rectly, said that all these items were re- 
ferred to the various subcommittees. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman entire- 
ly misunderstands me. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I ask the 
ee to read the record of what he 
said. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman en- 
tirely misunderstands my statement. 
My statement is that the original supply 
bills, the original appropriations, made 
by the regular committees for the regular 
work—if the committee did their duty, 
and I think they did—gave them only 
enougi: for the regular activities of their 
respective services. Then the war pro- 
gram comes along and says “We need ad- 
ditional service in order to speed up pro- 
duction.”. If the regular committees in 
the regular bill did their duty and pro- 
vided no more than enough for the nor- 
mal service, then it is necessary when 
we require additional service for emer- 
gency war production to give them extra 
money for that extra purpose; that is 
all this bill does. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gendleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to my colleague 
from Washington, 

Mr. HORAN. The Department of Ag- 
riculture, to state one instance, told us 
when we began cur hearings that they 
would absorb the defense production 
work within the Department and we 
were expecting them to do that; and I 
know that the action of the subeommit- 
tee indicates that they were aware of 
that fact because they state in the re- 
port that this can be absorbed. In this 
bill, of course, the Department of Ag- 
riculture is given only a small amount. 


There is no justification, though, that . 


appears in the record that they need this 
additional fund. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, chairman of the 
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Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations having jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter referred to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There is not any 
money that is included in this bill that 
replaces one single nickel that was taken 
out of the regular bill. The Washington 
office of the Department of Agriculture 
is the claimant for materials of various 
kinds, farm equipment, and all those 
kinds of things. In addition they have 
certain other duties that were assigned 
to them which did not appear in our 
regular bill. 

I may say that the $150,000 was added 
for the BAE, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, was added to this after it 
was found that the Department of Labor 
had several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for work that would be used in connec- 
tion with price control and for other 
purposes. In view of that I felt that I 
should ask the committee to turn back 
and add the $150,000 so that there might 
be some comparative study of farm 
prices and wages and other facts that 
are so important in the establishment of 
costs. 

Insofar as the Department of Agri- 
culture is concerned, at my request, this 
committee reduced the request, if you 
will, from $500,000-plus to $290,000; 
and I want to say again that there is 
not a nickel here which was turned down 
by my committee. I wrote the provi- 
sion of this bill which requires that any 
defense work over and above that in- 
cluded here shall be done by such De- 
partment with its regular funds and 
personnel. 

In conclusion I tell you this is a na- 
tional-defense-production problem and 
we will be unwise not to recognize it as 
such. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN, I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman, of 
course, will recall that about 10 days 
ago we were in our joint conference re- 
quested by the Senate to increase BAE 
by $150,000 in the regular appropriation 
bill because of the very arguments the 
gentleman is urging now. To grant the 
amount in this bill would mean a total 
increase of $300,000. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is one of the 
problems of doing this national-defense 
work through your regular departments. 
We spent a hundred times this much in 
one big single set-up in the last war 
and while this is a much better method 
and probably one-tenth as expensive we 
should not cut below the level of safety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cannon) there 
were—ayes 114, noes 75. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Economic STABILIZATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, including hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; not to exceed $5,000 
for emergency and extraordinary expenses, 
to be expended under tly direction of the 
Administrator for such purposes as he deems 
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proper, and his determination thereon shall 
be final and conclusive; and expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation; $127,600,000. 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHWABE: On 
page 29, line 21, strike out “$127,600,000” 
and insert “$75,000,000.” 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a comparatively new agency, yet they 
came in and asked the committee orig- 
inally for $141,830,000. I would call your 
attention to the fact that my amend- 
ment simply reduces this amount by 
$52,600,000. 

We only have 4 months to run, so to 
speak, until the Congress is in session 
again. We can find out at that time 
how this outfit is getting along and what 
they are doing, whether they need more 
money or not, or whether we ought to 
cut them out altogether. 

I call your attention further to the 
fact that the budget estimate and fig- 
ures show that there are 29 people which 
they ask for at salaries of $10,000 or more 
each, and 209 in the other group of $10,- 
000 or more each, and a total of 526 peo- 
ple at $9,000 or more. y 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it pos- 
sible that they haye more people than 
Members of Congress drawing over $10,- 
000 a year in this appropriation? 

Mr. SCHWABE. Absolutely. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
something to think about. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Five hundred and 
twenty-six is what they asked for. 

If you will look at page 44 of the com- 
mittee report you will see these words: 

An appropriation of $600,000 is therefore 
recommended, a reduction of $50,000 in the 
budget estimates. 


So they went down through and did 
give them some reduction. But look at 
the next item, “Office of Price Stabili- 
zation,” $97,000,000, a reduction of 
$8,500,000. 

Then down the next paragraph in the 
committee's report: 

The estimates envisage the employment 
of 19,000 persons, 15,900 in the field and the 
remainder in the central office by Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. At the present time there are 
10,700 employees on the rolls. 


As a matter of fact, we should be 
aware of just throwing the people's 
money away for any such purpose as 
this. I hope the amendment will pre- 
vail. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I know on very goci 
authority that Eric Johnston tried to 
hold the employees of this department 
down to 7,000, and Michael DiSalle in- 
sisted on 30,000. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I am not surprised. 
I do not know anything about the facts 
on this point, but I know they are likely 
to do a better job if we do not have 
them overcrowded and overstaffed. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes, and that all 
Members may have permission to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment, 
I take it that the same reckless disre- 
gard of common sense which has been 
followed for quite some time this evening 
and throughout part of this afternoon 
may be followed on this amendment. 
In adopting the last amendment the 
gentlemen of the minority refused any 
funds the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice required to enforce 
provisions relating to the violations of 
the Defense Production Act, and this, 
although no funds for such purpose were 
contained in the regular annual supply 
bill for the Department of Justice. 

The pending amendment would cut 
from $127,600,000 to $75,000,000 the 
funds for the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, which includes such important 
arms of stabilization of our civilian econ- 
omy as the Office of the Administrator, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Office of 
Rent Stabilization, Wage Stabilization 
Board, and the Salary Stabilization 
Board. The minority would like to ham- 
string two distinguished and patriotic 
American gentlemen who were referred 
to some weeks back by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr] as bu- 
reaucrats. I refer to two able members 
of the Republican Party, the same party 
which has been voting solidly here all 
day long to ruin the Defense Production 
Act, namely Eric Johnston and Charles 
Wilson. Now, by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, the solid- 
voting Republican minority would ham- 
string a man who has been very candid 
with the American public with regard to 
his problems in trying to keep down in- 
flation and regulate seemingly ever-in- 
creasing prices. I refer to “Mike” Di- 
Salle, Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. It is another way of re- 
fusing, as you have in the past, to do 
anything about price control. The 
American public should know about it. 
The pending amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call attention to the 
fact that “Mike” DiSalle has been rob- 
bing the farmers of the South of $100 
a bale on every bale of cotton. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is merely the 
gentleman’s opinion. I do not think 
that represents the opinion of all of the 
American people, 

Mr. RANKIN. It does of everybody 
who knows it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the genile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think the gentleman 
made a misstatement in regard to Mr. 
Charles Wilson’s office. This amend- 
ment does not pertain to his office. 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, not this partic- 
ular amendment. Practically every office 
connecied with the Defense Production 
Act and stabilizing the Nation’s economy 
has been meat axed here this afternoon 
and this evening. You will probably get 
around to cutting everything else there 
is in the bill. All I can say is that I 
protest it and vote against it. I do not 
think it is sensible economy, It is the 
kind of economy that was practiced in 
the Eightieth Congress, and the people 
of the country did not like it as you well 
know. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think that 
if you will look on page 25 of the bill 
you will find that under chapter X under 
“Emergency Agencies” there are no cuts 
in the Executive Office of the President 
or the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let us refer for a mo- 
ment to the cut estimated at $9,000,000 
under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton] and just adopted. The able 
gentleman from Michigan, as a lawyer, 
knows what that denial of any funds 
whatever does to enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act. 
He knows full well that the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice 
cannot carry on its usual highly im- 
portant duties and take on the added 
duties delegated under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act without the money and per- 
sonnel carried in this bill and appro- 
3 by the majority of this commit- 
ee. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. The gentleman knows 
also full well, does he not, that the 
amendment I offered and which the gen- 
tleman from New York referred to, is 
simple in that first you would have a 
continuing resolution 

Mr. ROONEY. Oh, just a moment. 
The gentleman just plain does not un- 
stand the action he took when he pro- 
posed his amendment. He must have 
no idea of the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, one of the hard- 
est-working outfits in the Government. 
When he gave that division, as he did 
by his vote on the defense-production 
bill, all the added burdens and duties 
which he did and which Members on 
the other side of the aisle finally agreed 
to do after trying unsuccessfully to ham- 
string price control, without any funds 
for necessary additional personnel, then 
he just plain does not know the conse- 
quences of his amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. My friend from New 
York is a lovable character, but his bark 
is worse than his bite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, in carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 920, 81st Cong.), including pur- 
chase (not to exceed one) and hire of pass- 
enger motor vehicles; services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a); reimbursement of the Civil 
Service Commission for full field investiga- 
tions of employees occupying positions of 
critical importance from the standpoint of 
national security; expenses of attendance at 
meetings concerned with civil defense func- 
tions; reimbursement of the General Serv- 
ices Administration for security guard serv- 
ices; and not to exceed $9,000 for the pur- 
chase of newspapers, periodicals, and tele- 
type news services; not to exceed $6,000 for 
emergency and extraordinary expenses, to 
be expended under the direction of the Ad- 
ministrator for such purposes as he deems 
proper, and his determination thereon shall 
be final and conclusive; $10,755,000. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Price: Page 30, 
line 23, strike out “$10,755,000” and insert 
“$18,430,000.” 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, before I 
attempt to explain this amendment, I 
should like to read a telegram I have 
received from the national commander 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first of four 
amendments I intend to offer to this 
legislation to restore some of the cuts 
which the committee made on the civil- 
defense program. Another amendment 
will be offered by my colleague the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the four 
amendments to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois be considered en bloc 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will re- 
port the further amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. PRICE: 

Page 31, line 9, strike out 850,000, 000“ 
and insert “$109,000,000.” 

Page 31, line 13, strike out “medical.” 

Page 31, after line 13, insert a new sub- 
head as follows: “Procurement fund” and 
the following language: “The procurement 
fund presently available to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration is hereby increased 
to $25,000,000.” 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that the four amendments are 
being considered en bloc, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated at the outset, I am offering the 
four amendments to restore some of the 
cuts which the committee has made in 
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the item pertaining to the Civil Defense 
Administration. The four amendments 
which I propose do not restore the $250,- 
000,000 item for shelters. That is an 
item which can be considered at a later 
date. 

May I read a telegram I received this 
afternoon from the national commander 
of the American Legion, which pertains 
not only to the four amendments I have 
offered but also to the amendment my 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DoyLE], will offer to the next 
paragraph. 

This is the telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1951. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The American Legion vigorously supports 
the principle of civil defense. During the 
closing days of the Eighty-first Congress leg- 
islation was passed authorizing a Federal 
civil-defense program which was approved 
by the President on January 12, 1951, as 
Public Law 920. In order to effectuate this 
authorization, funds are needed. H. R. 5215 
as reported by the House Appropriations 
Committee provides for an appropriation of 
$65,155,000 for civil defense. This is a cut 
of $470,000,000. We urgently request that 
the House restore this sum which is the 
amount the Budget Bureau has estimated to 
be necessary in order to put into effect Pub- 
lic Law 920, Eighty-first Congress. Resolu- 
tion 697, adopted at the American Legion 
Los Angeles national convention in October 
1950, requests that we “vigorously demand 
of the Congress that it immediately appro- 
priate adequate funds for carrying out the 
civil-defense program.” Funds are needed 
now to make civil defense a reality. 

ERLE COCKE, Jr., 
National Commander. 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment of $7,- 
675,000 will restore $1,000,000 of the $2,- 
315,000 cut made for research and devel- 
opment; $3,521,000 for executive direc- 
tion, and $3,154,000 for reserve supply. 

The solving of the problems of civil 
defense requires the pulling together of 
all existing research data on effects and 
control of bacteriological and biological 
warfare, better methods of processing 
blood plasma, better methods of caring 
for mass casualties occasioned by blast 
and radiological activity, structural 
strengths of American buildings, and 
other problems that are new and unique 
in our medical and engineering fields, 
The Civi! Defense Administration does 
not conduct research within its own 
organization, nor does it overlap or dupli- 
cate to the slightest degree any existing 
research in other Federal agencies. It 
utilizes other Federal agencies to carry 
on its research. Many of the research 
projects are joint projects with such 
agencies as Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Defense, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, or the Department of Agriculture. 
However, where the requirements for 
civil defense go beyond the normal re- 
search activities of the other agency, 
the requirements for such projects prop- 
erly should be financed by the Civil De- 
fense Administration. Without the 
knowledge and facts to be desired from 
this type of research it will probably be 
impossible to pull together the type of 
program which will be needed. 

Insofar as the item for executive di- 
rection is concerned, I feel that an out- 
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right mistake has been made by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. As we all know, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has only been in being since Jan- 
uary and is presently building up its or- 
ganization. Percentagewise, less than 
2 percent of its civil-defense dollar is 
devoted to executive direction. This in- 
cludes not only pay of personnel but 
funds for the education of the man in 
the street as distinct from those carried 
in the training and education items 
for civil-defense workers. From these 
funds come the manuals and publica- 
tions which are so important for the de- 
velopment of the program. The present 
rate of expenditure within the agency 
is approximately $6,500,000 per year and 
it is reasonable to assume that there will 
be some expansion. The amounts rec- 
ommended by the House committee 
would not only force a curtailment in 
both personnel and other activities but 
would offset and reduce to an absurdity 
the authority and funds given the agen- 
cy for other programs. 

The committee action recognizes the 
need for a warehouse system to back up 
the local stocks in disaster areas. Yet 
it only gave enough for one-fourth of 
the program. Since Mr. Stalin has not 
told us which cities he will hit first, this 
means we must outguess him. There 
are 35 warehouses required to back up 
54 critical target areas. None is more 
than 4 hours by road from the target 
areas. Funds have been made available 
to stari procurement of certain of the 
items to go into the warehouses. It is 
just plain horse sense to cover all the 
areas instead of trying to decide among 
the 54. 

The adoption of the amendment pro- 
viding for $3,154,000 for reserve supplies 
to permit a balanced program is also es- 
sential. The committee allowed but 
$1,000,000 of the $4,154,000 requested. 

Mr. Chairman, the first amendment is 
as follows: 

On page 31, line 9, delete 50,000, 000“ and 
substitute in lieu thereof “109,000,000.” 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment does 
not increase the amount of money allo- 
cated by the Appropriations Committee 
for the stockpiling of medical supplies 
and equipment. It does, however, add 
an additional $59,000,000 for stockpiling 
of such items as flexible pipe, water 
purification units, pumping units, am- 
bulance fittings, and certain bedding and 
feeding equipment. It is obvious that 
no State or region will be self-sufficient 
in the event of a heavy bombing attack. 
The States and cities are already locat- 
ing supplies and equipment which can 
be used in part to meet the requirements 
of a disaster. However, we are not talk- 
ing in terms of a few thousand people 
being homeless, or fires which might 
cover one or more city blocks. We are 
talking of hundreds of thousands of 
homeless and fires, such as those as 
occurred in Hamburg, and Tokyo which 
covered hundreds of city blocks at one 
time. The Appropriations Committee 
has approved the establishment of ware- 
houses throughout the country to back- 
up local supplies for the disaster areas. 
It has approved the procurement of 
$50,000,000 of badly needed medical sup- 
plies to go into the Federal stockpile, 
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However, it takes the position that these 
other items are not needed. I can only 
say to you that while complete utiliza- 
tion will be made of all existing facilities, 
there are not enough of certain items to 
any way near meet the need. For ex- 
ample, water purifying units are normal- 


ly not available within a community. 


other than in their fixed installations. 
In event it becomes necessary to take 
care of large numbers of refugees and 
normal facilities are disrupted or de- 
stroyed, something must be available to 
fill the void that will be present around 
the emergency refugee centers. Military 
supplies and equipment will not be avail- 
able for this purpose. Therefore, it is 
essential that a minimum supply of this 
and similar equipment be available in 
the warehouses so that they can be sent 
to the disaster areas where they will be 
needed. 

Mr. Chairman, the second amendment 
is as follows: 

On page 31, line 13, delete “medical.” 


The Appropriations Committee wisely 
made available the unobligated balances 
of certain funds originally appropriated 
for matching purposes so that they could 
be utilized for 100-percent stockpiling 


purposes. They have, however, limited 


it to the procurement of medical supplies. 
It is believed that by broadening the 
use that can be made of this money 
so that other types of items can be 
procured for stockpiling purposes that 
the Administration will make more effi- 
cient use of these funds which are 
already available to them. 

Mr. Chairman, the third amendment 
is as follows: 

On page 31, insert after line 13 a new 
subhead, as follows: “Procurement fund,” 
and the following language: 

“The procurement fund presently avail- 
able to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration is hereby increased to $15,000,000.” 


The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration presently has a revolving fund, 
known as the procurement fund, of 
$5,000,000. ‘Through the media of this 
fund it has been enabled to make con- 
solidated procurement of certain items 
which has resulted in marked savings 
for the Government. Originally the 
agency asked that this revolving fund 
be increased to $25,000,000. However, 
the Appropriations Committee failed to 
give any increase even though they have 
given them additional money for pro- 
curement. If the maximum effect of 
consolidated procurement is to be ob- 
tained, it is necessary that there be 
a larger revolving fund. This is merely 
a tool that puts into the hands of the 
agency the capital for mass procure- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe these cuis are 
altogether too drastic. They də not take 
into consideration that civil defense is a 
part of our national defense. I shall 
support the gentleman’s amendment as 
a member from the great city of New 
York. 

Mr. PRICE. I agree with the gentle- 
man from New York. As I said in gen- 
eral debate, the civil defense program 
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is a fire insurance policy. It is some- 
thing we cannot take out after the fire 
starts. We may never need it, and every 
dime that we spend on this may be lost, 
but if we do need it, it has to be there. 
We cannot take out this fire insurance 
after the fire starts. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE, I yield. i 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I wish 
to commend the gentleman for offering 
these amendments. The gentleman 
from Illinois and myself are members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
In that capacity we have access to in- 
formation regarding Russian atomic 
capabilities. America faces the definite 
threat of atomic attack. Here we are 
saying “Well, this is a local responsibility 


for the municipalities of America.” That 


statement has been made before to our 
later regret. The Missouri Valley dis- 
aster costing more than $500,000,000, is 
a case in point. We have already ap- 
propriated $25,000,000 to overcome part 
of that disaster. One atomic bomb, as 
the gentleman knows, will do twice as 


much damage as occurred in the Mis-. 


souri Valley. I think we have to pro- 
vide money and provide equipment to 
assist the cities to do part of this job. 
The Federal Government cannot do it 
all, nor can the cities carry the entire 
burden of this program 

Mr. PRICE: I agree with the gentle- 
man 100 pereent, and if I did not, I would 
not be here today offering these amend- 
ments. ; 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. It is with a great 
deal of alarm and amazement that I have 
noted the recommendation of the Appro- 
priations Committee regarding civil de- 
fense. Perhaps I have a little different 
approach to this problem because I can 
speak from first-hand knowledge on 
damage caused by bombs on a civilian 
population. I was in England during the 
blitz and after the war I saw in Japan 
what atomic bombs did. 

I doubt that my colleagues fully real- 
ize what happens to a community when 
it is completely devastated by a heavy at- 
tack. They are aware that we have to 
organize the full resources of our Nation 
to meet such disasters as the Kansas 
flood, the Texas City explosion, the Chi- 
cago fire, and other disasters of the 
same magnitude. Apparently some do 
not understand that the explosion of 
only one atomic bomb over any of our 
metropolitan areas will give us destruc- 
tion, dead, and injured to an extent far 
beyond all of these disasters and a lot 
more besides. 

The battle of Iwo Jima is frequently 
referred to as one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles of World War II. At Iwo there were 
around 32,000 casualties in 34 days. The 
entire resources of the United States 
Navy and the Army in the Pacific were 
mobilized to meet the casualties on Iwo. 
Yet, in the space of 30 seconds you could 
have many times that number of cas- 
ualties right here in the cities of our 
country if Russia exercises her present 
capabilities. This is no exaggeration but 
is the cold hard fact, 
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The military tells us that it cannot 
keep the Russian bombers from getting 
through to our cities. No amount of re- 
taliation against Russian cities will undo 
the damage to our own. Yet at a time 
when we are appropriating $56,000,000,- 
000 to build up our Military Establish- 
ment, we are willing to expend only 
$65,000,000 to pull together a civil-de- 
fense organization to protect not only 
the 62,000,000 people in our critical tar- 
get areas but our entire population which 
is exposed. We face not only atomic 
bomb attacks but biological, psycholog- 
ical, and gas warfare as well. All of 
these and the more conventional forms 
of attack by high explosive and fire 
bombs, too. I simply cannot understand 
the failure of the committee members, 
who obviously recognize that the prob- 
lem exists or they would not have given 
$65,000,000, to understand the size or the 
scope of the problem. 

The committee’s report makes an im- 
plication which to my certain knowl- 
edge is not based on facts and will not 
be supported by even the most casual 
survey around the country. The com- 
mittee makes the statement: “that 
there must be a realistic, well-cordin- 
ated plan guaranteeing to the people 
the maximum of protection for the 
money expended.” This statement is 
accurate, but its implication that the 
Federal civil defense program is un- 
sound simply is untrue. 

The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration was created in January of this 
year. Under its leadership and guid- 
ance, every State has established a civil 
defense agency and director of civil de- 
fense. They in turn have established in 
every community of any size in the 
country a local director of civil defense, 
In this relatively short period of time 
and with little or no backing in the form 
of financing, over a million volunteer 
workers have been recruited which is a 
pretty substantial start on the 15,- 
000,000 needed. These people have been 
organized into groups of auxiliary fire- - 
men, and auxiliary police; into first aid 
teams, rescue teams, registration teams, 
feeding teams, and all the various com- 
ponents that have to be pulled together 
in a properly balanced civil defense 
team. 

In addition, the States have appropri- 
ated over $200,000,000 for civil defense, 
of which $72,000,000 are matching funds 
to be used to procure certain specialized 
types of equipment. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is obligated to match these 
funds under the terms of Public Law 920, 
Since it is clear to any thinking person 
that no State or no region can be self- 
sufficient in the event of a heavy bomb- 
ing attack, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has been organizing re- 
gional offices and creating national 
plans which will assure support to any 
area from the balance of the Nation, 
As for example, it might well be that 
Chicago or Newark were heavily 
bombed, yet doctors, nurses or rescue 
personnel may be flown from as far 
away as New Mexico, Texas or Montana 
to assist in the problem. These plans 
are in existence and are being perfected. 
I, for one, do not believe that this most 
drastic cut is in the best interest of our 
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national security or the well being of 
our citizens, or for the maintenance of 
our productive capacity upon which we 
must depend to survive as a Nation. 

Let me close with a statement made by 
our committee’s chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], on the floor of this House on 
June 28 last: 

According to the best information avail- 
able today, as reported by the press, Russia 
has stockpiled approximately 100 atomic 
bombs. And we are told by those in a posi- 
tion to know, including General Vandenberg, 
that notwithstanding our radar-screen in- 
stallations, and any number of interceptor 
planes we may be able to send up, something 
like 70 percent of the planes driven across 
our borders by an invader would elude pur- 
suit and be in a position to deliver their 
bomb loads at targets here in America. 

If these estimates are to be relied on, we 
might expect 70 out of the stockpile of 100 
bombs to be dropped on strategic targets in- 
side of the United States—on our centers of 
population and production and mobiliza- 
tion—on the political, financial, and military 
nerve centers of the Nation. 

When we recall the effect of the single 
rudimentary bomb dropped on Hiroshima in 
1945, which destroyed in an instant 130,000 
people, we can visualize the flaming holo- 
caust in which our heaviest steel structures 
would be dissolved in incandescent vapor, 
and the millions who would perish without 
a trace. The clock of civilization would be 
turned back 500 years. 


Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has been one of the foremost 
advocates of civil defense in the House, 
not only recently but from the beginning 
of this danger. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on his remarks. 
I think this is one place where we should 
not economize to the extent of cutting 
down on our necessary defense. I be- 
lieve, if we do not have adequate civil 
defenses, we are actually inviting an 
atomic attack. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman certainly 
is right. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
support the gentleman’s amendment. I 
think it is a very good thing, and a very 
good amendment. Coming from the 
State of Connecticut, which in my opin- 
ion is a critical area, I strongly believe 
that we ought to have more money for 
civil defense. 

Mr. PRICE. Ithank the gentleman. I 
certainly agree with him that it is neces- 
sary. It is not only a good thing but a 
necessary thing. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD,, I wish to insert a letter from 
William Hesketh, director of civil defense 
in Connecticut, protesting the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration policy of 
allotting the $5,000,000 FCDA appro- 
priation on a strict population basis. 
This policy would grant only 1.3 percent 
to the State of Connecticut, which is a 
primary target area. I agree with Gen- 
eral Hesketh that this policy is unfair. 
I agree with him that the fair way of 
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appropriating this fund would be on the 
basis of population in critical target 
areas. Inasmuch as five of the critical 
target areas are located in Connecticut, 
the State would then be allotted 2.2 per- 
cent or $110,000. 


STATE oF CONNECTICUT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Hartford, Conn., August 17, 1951. 
Hon. ALBERT P. MORANO, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morano: Please note the photo- 
static copy of a letter from the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration dated August 9, 1951, 
on how the $5,000,000 appropriation for civil 
defense training and education is being al- 
lotted to the various States; on a strict popu- 
lation basis which gives Connecticut 1.3 per- 
cent or $65,300. 

The fairest way, in my opinion, would have 
been based upon the population in critical 
target areas. FCDA just issued a restricted 
pamphlet on the critical target areas of 
which there are 54 (including Washington, 
D. C.) with a total population of 52,820,540. 
Five of these critical target areas are in Con- 
necticut with a total population of 1,177,365. 
On this basis, we would be entitled to 2.2 
percent or $110,000. 

You will note from Administrator Cald- 
well's letter that these funds are to be used 
for publications, films, rescue vehicles and 
equipment, communication equipment, etc. 
It is certainly more important that these 
be furnished to populations in target areas 
than to the rural areas of nonindustrial 
States, many of which consider the prob- 
ability of bombing so remote that they have 
appropriated no funds whatever for civil de- 
Tense. 

May I suggest you bring to the attention of 
your colleagues on the appropriations com- 
mittee these facts as I understand hearings 
on further civil defense appropriations have 
already started or are about to begin. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HESKETH, 
Director. 
CONNECTICUT'S INDUSTRIAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
DEFENSE 

The most recent (June 15, 1951) published 
figures of the Munitions Board show con- 
clusively that Connecticut’s contribution to 
the defense effort is greater, per capita, than 
that of any other State. 

Between July 1950 and March 1951, the in- 
dustries of the State were awarded $764,603,- 
000 of military prime contracts. This was 
more than the combined total received by 
all the other New England States. In the 
Nation only New York, California, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois were awarded a greater 
value of contracts. 

In relation to its size, however, Connecti- 
cut stands head and shoulders above all other 
States. The per capita value of its military 
prime contracts awarded during this period 
was $381. This amount is 86 percent higher 
than the per capita figure of the second high- 
est State, California. Connecticut's predom- 
inance is clearly shown by the following 
figures which rank all States with more than 
$100 per capita of contracts awarded: 


Per capita military prime contracts awarded, 
July 1950-Mar. 1951 


State: 
Connecticut. „ 8381 
OCalfer na cess cigiaccccos 205 
Washingtoninc.o aa 189 
Malsis- oe oxen ie 177 
NeW “Yorke ee E ( a aeeneee 172 
Michigan „„ 
Rhode Ilan gn. 155 
Maryland T ä — 153 
New Jersey. — 138 
Onio — RO 
Ran eanan „ 
Massachusetts. - W5 
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WORLD WAR II CONTRACTS VERSUS JULY 1950- 
MARCH 1951 DEFENSE CONTRACTS 

Further evidence of Connecticut's impor- 
tant position in the present national emer- 
gency is found in a comparison of its share 
of the United States production diring 
World War II and its present contribution. 
Although Connecticut maintained the high- 
est level of per capita war production among 
all the States during World War II, we find 
that it received 4 percent of the country’s 
total value of supply contracts. 

To date, Connecticut’s share of the mili- 
tary prime contracts awarded in the Nation 
since Korea is 5.4 percent—or roughly 35 per- 
cent ahead of its World War II record. 


CONNECTICUT DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
RESEARCH AND PLANNING DIVISION, 


JULY 13, 1951. 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Wahington, D. C., August 9, 1951. 
Brig. Gen. WILLIAM HESKETH, 
Director of Civil Defense, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear GENERAL HESKETH: I am writing to 
give you some information on allocations of 
the $5,000,000 appropriation for matching 
grants for civil defense training and edu- 
cation. 

The allocations will be based upon popu- 
lation as indicated by 1950 census figures. 
The allocation for your State is $65,300. 
In order to make most effective use of these 
funds, the use of the allotments from this 
appropriation will be restricted to participa- 
tion in the costs of certain materials, equip- 
ment and facilities needed in civil defense 
training; for example, Federal Civil Defense 
publications, films, rescue vehicles and 
equipment, communications equipment, 
rescue buildings, etc. Personnel or adminis- 
trative expenses would be borne entirely by 
State and local funds. 

Procedures for administration of the ap- 
propriation will in general be similar to those 
for financing organizational equipment (Ad- 
visory Bulletin 38 and supplements). These 
procedures, including forms on which to 
make requests, will be published in the form 
of an advisory bulletin. Appropriate regu- 
lations governing the terms under which the 
contributions will be made will be promul- 
gated at the same time. 

The above information is provided you in 
advance so that you may continue with your 
planning. 

Sincerely, 
MILLARD CALDWELL, 
Administrator, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wholeheartedly 
agree with what the gentleman from 
Iiiinois who is now addressing us, and 
the gentleman from Washington, both 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, have said. I intend to 
support his amendments, because even 
in the far West we recognize the need 
for an adequate civil defense set-up. 
It is not a local responsibility, but a 


local end Federal responsibility to- 
gether. I thank the gentleman for his 
comments. 


Mr. PRICE. I hope the entire mem- 
bership will see the fact as the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
does, and give support to making these 
restorations. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Is it not true that 
27 States have already made funds 
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available on a matching basis, to which 
your amendment would be important? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. This 
afternoon I made the statement that 
the States have appropriated $40,000,000. 
I have received later information during 
the afternoon that they have appro- 
priated $75,000,000 of matching funds. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. And is it not true 
that the original Civil Defense Act calls 
for an authorization of some $3,000,000,- 
000, of which only $31,000,000, have been 
made available today? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. We are not ask- 
ing for the complete authorization. We 
are asking enough to do the job neces- 
sary at this time. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I commend my colleague 
for his amendment. I hope it is ap- 
proved and I shall support it. 

The committee has made a very mate- 
rial cut in civil-defense funds. This cut 
of 88 percent can easily wreck any con- 
certed effort for civilian defense. 

Now, I understand the problem before 
the committee. It is reluctant to spend 
money when concrete results cannot be 
assured. Those concrete results cannot 
be assured simply because the American 
public is not aroused to the threat of 
atomic attacks at home and they hesitate 
to take necessary steps for their own 
protection. America will never believe 
a war can come to us here until the first 
bomb drops. Then it will be awfully late. 

The Administrator is an able man. 
He is not in any sense a bureaucrat. He 
is a businessman with a distinguished 
record, much of it spent in this great 
a.sembly. He has said most signifi- 
cantly, if the Congress will not provide 
adequate funds for a good job of civil 
defense it will be better to kill it alto- 
gether. That is a direct and simple 
analysis that we will do well to observe 
and follow. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
explain why he feels that all this should 
be done by the Federal Government, 
because that means a whole list of very 
fancy jobs when every State has the 
money, and it is the first obligation upon 
the State to defend its people? 

Mr. PRICE. Iam glad the gentleman 
asked that question, because the Federal 
Government has not been meeting its 
responsibility. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not doing the job. The States 
are doing more than the Federal Govern- 
ment has been doing. They are looking 
to the Federal Government for leader- 
ship, and we have not been giving it to 
them. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The State of Con- 
necticut has appropriated money far in 
advance, and they are now waiting for 
the Federal Government to match it. 
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Mr. PRICE. Many of the States have 
done so. 

Mr. PATTERSON. We think it is the 
duty of the United States Government 
to protect the States where there is 
danger of an all-out attack. I was in 
London under a terrific bombardment, 
and I would go along 100 percent with 
the gentleman on his amendment. 

Mr. PRICE, I thank the gentleman. 
It is the duty of the Federal Government 
to provide leadership in this field of civil 
defense and we are not doing it. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. I remember when 
World War II startec it was the con- 
sensus of the Members from California 
that the Federal Government should 
spend every dollar possible to defend 
California at that time. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Russia has already 
trained 20,000,000 men for atomic at- 
tack, and she is training 20,000,000 more. 
We are falling away behind in this field. 
We have not even made a start, and we 
know that Russia has a large number of 
atomic bombs. These two gentlemen 
who spoke this afternoon have informa- 
tion y.hich shows that they are able to 
attack now—not tomorrow. We know 
they are able, and we know they are 
expanding in Russia, and we are derelict 
in our duty if we do not meet this need 
now. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I think the Amer- 
ican people are very complacent about 
preparing for a possible atomic bomb 
attack. I think this is largely due to 
the neglect and failure of Congress to 
appropriate necessary funds for the 
cities and States to provide for adequate 
civilian defense. I hope we do not wait 
until another Pearl Harbor before we 
prepare to defend our cities. There- 
fore, I shall support the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes and 
that the Members have leave to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman. I 
wish to commend the gentleman for in- 
troducing the amendments which will 
make the Civilian Defense efforts work- 
able. The State, county and city gov- 
ernments are doing a remarkable job in 
trying to cope with the civil-defense 
problem. The task, however, demands 
the aid of the Federal Government, 
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Therefore, I sincerely hope the commit- 
tee will accept the amendments of the 
gentleman from Illinois. Lack of ade- 
quate preparedness is sheer folly and an 
invitation to catastrophe and chaos in 
the event of attack. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, here is a subject upon which 
we must agree poses one of the gravest 
problems that this country may ever 
have to face. We are told by those who 
should know that Russia now has a num- 
ber of atomic bombs. Let us not delude 
ourselves. She intends to use those 
bombs on American cities. If we have 
reasonable grounds to believe that So- 
viet Russia within the next 5 years may 
well get planes with bombs through the 
defenses protecting the United States it 
would be criminal to fail to build de- 
fenses as adequately as it is possible 
for us to do. I shall support these 
amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask that the time be 
controlled by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, that 
is a rather unusual request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request was 
made and there was no objection to it. 
The gentleman from Mississippi has 
complete control of the remainder of 
the time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I thank the gen- 
tleman; I did not expect that courtesy 
from him and I really do thank him 
for it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
question, this question of civil defense. 
I have been somewhat cognizant of what 
they are doing down in the department; 
I know that they have a plan for shelters; 
I know that they have a plan for first- 
aid equipment and for hospitalization. I 
am astonished at the statement in the 
committee report to the effect that no 
plan has been evolved. I have been as- 
sured that there is an adequate plan. 
This time a year ago there was not such 
a plan. 

If we are not going to recognize the 
fact that aomic warfare can completely 
destroy our cities, and if we are not go- 
ing to recognize the fact that civilian 
defense is an important matter in our 
whole national defense, then I would say 
that such a paltry appropriation as this 
is justified. But if we really believe that 
there is such a thing as an atomic bomb, 
and if we really believe that cities can be 
destroyed, we have got to realize that we 
have got to organize for civilian defense. 
We know that the cities of America are 
vulnerable to atomic attack; we know 
that they are vulnerable without suffi- 
cient defense to a much greater extent 
than if we have civilian defense. It 
seems to me that they have cut this ap- 
propriation down to an inordinate 
amount. Iam certainly going to support 
the amendment that the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Price], has offered. The 
gentleman from Illinois is not only a 
member of the Defense Committee but is 
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also a member of the Atomic Energy 
Committee of which I too, am a member. 
I am very much in hopes that the com- 
mittee will adopt his amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 

-yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
supporting the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois, but I am 
supporting the committee bill, and I 
should like to say for the information 
of the members of the committee that 
Governor Caldwell who heads this new 
set-up is not the ordinary bureaucrat. 
He served here with many of you who 
are still Members of the House, and 
while here he established a reputation 
for conservative, for level headedness, 
for sincerity, for industry, and for high 
purposes in whatever he undertook. 

I trust that the Committee will deal 
generously with civilian defense and 
that it will leave in the bill the amount 
as fixed by the committee and reported 
in the bill, leave enough in it to enable 
the governor to do a good job in his new 
undertaking. He is a very worthy man. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, when 
our committee holds hearings dealing 
with civilian defense or when on the 
floor we discuss the terrible catastrophe 
which would envelop any area hit by 
atomic bombs, it is frightening. This 
is a subject that touches us all; it is 
frightening in every aspect; it is some- 
thing that may make us go haywire in 
our sound thinking as to what we can 
best do. This committee—and I think 
I should call your attention to the rea- 
soning on which our action is based— 
we are not in our own opinion trying 
to neglect civilian defense, but we have 
a tremendously large country with hun- 
dreds and hundreds and hundreds of 
cities; we have 48 State capitals, and 
if it were humanly possible and within 
financial reach to give complete protec- 
tion from the atomic bomb to each of 
them that would be the desire of all 
of us. But there is no human way in 
which we can do it. You cannot build 
enough holes in the ground with all the 
money in the Federal Treasury, includ- 
ing the Federal debt, to be perfectly 
safe from the atomic bomb. If you build 
shelters in your cities they will be far 
enough one from the other that you 
would have little chance in a practical 
way to utilize them to any great extent. 
Such construction would be at the ex- 
pense of other construction, perhaps at 
the expense of other defense items. 

The committee reached the conclu- 
sion that rather than try to have fire 
equipment stored out in big Federal 
warehouses at different places about the 
country—and we cannot get fire equip- 
ment enough without taking it away 
from cities that have it on order now— 
we thought it would be better to have 
some system and some program of educa- 
tion to educate the people in what is 
best to do under that kind of occur- 
rence. We thought it was best to try 
to provide medicines and that type of 
thing, but primarily that it should be a 

lan of educating the people and mak- 
ing available through a coordinated plan 
the materials and equipment in an area 
which the Administrator would know is 
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already there. Such plan would keep 
records of what equipment each city in 
the area has, what drugs, and stores of 
supplies each business in the area would 
normally have on hand, to know what 
trucks and fire-fighting equipment there 
is in the various areas, to have a com- 
munications system, so that when one 
of these unfortunate occurrences might 
take place, at a moment’s notice he 
could pull what is in the vicinity of the 
area over to the stricken area. We 
would like to provide 100 times that 
much safety, but there is no practical 
way to do it. This is not a matter of 
not having provided any funds in this 
bill; $65,000,000 is provided in this bill 
for that purpose. We do believe that 
at this time, in recognition of the fact 
that we cannot literally dig a hole in 
the ground and hide from this kind of 
thing, we had better go about our activ- 
ities and make available as we can the 
things that we have so that we can meet 
this terrible catastrophe as best we can 
when it happens. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to add to the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi that the subcommittee did 
what I think most of us believe is a 
good job in getting first things first. 
For example, the attack warning sys- 
tem: We gave every penny requested 
for the national attack warning system. 
For the national communications sys- 
tem we gave every penny requested. As 
far as training and education is con- 
cerned we gave every penny requested. 
We did cut down the reserve-supply 
system, we did cut down to some extent 
but not entirely the executive direction 
portion of the bill. We did cut out, for 
example, $250,000,000 for the protective 
facilities portion of the program, the 
building of shelters, and we did make 
some reduction in the accumulation of, 
for example, castiron pipe. The agency 
wanted 1,500 miles of 8-inch pipe stored 
away at 35 warehouses, they wanted 150 
miles of 16-inch pipe stored in some 35 
warehouses throughout the country. 

Let me call the attention of some 
people who are vitally affected by this 
order of the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense where they are cutting down 
on your natural-gas supply. Do you 
know why they are cutting down on the 
natural-gas supply? Because they have 
not got enough pipe. What the Civil 
Defense Administration wants today is 
1,500 miles of 8-inch pipe and 150 miles 
of 16-inch pipe. It is possible if you cut 
down on some of those funds you might 
be able to get some of the necessary pipe 
for you natural gas. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. He is correct. Here is the thing 
to keep in mind. I agree with all the 
fine things the gentleman from Georgia 
said about the Administrator of our Na- 
tional Defense, Mr. Caldwell. But he has 
been assigned a task and like any man 
who has been assigned a big task he has 
that uppermost in his mind. But most 
of the things that are requested by the 
Administrator would be taken from your 
own normal civilian operations in this 
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country. We try to provide herein what 
in the mind of the committee can best 
be utilized. 

The attitude of the committee is— 
and bear this in mind—under your Na- 
tional Defense Act the Federal Govern- 
ment in time of an emergency can take 
anything and everything from your con- 
tractors, from your suppliers, from your 
wholesalers, from your manufacturers, 
use it and pay for it later. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that instead of 
buying cast-iron pipe taken out of the 
channels of trade and stacking it off 
somewhere, instead of taking your fire- 
fighting equipment from the city of New 
York or some other city that wants it, 
and storing it away somewhere, it is 
better to have it where it can readily 
be made available and where it will be 
ia good condition, where you can get 
your hands on it, where you know in 
time of emergency you will find it usable 
in the event of attack in the general area. 

There is no perfect answer to national 
defense and to the atomic bomb. This, 
in our joint opinion, is the most practical 
answer as to how we can best provide 
for ourselves and that is with what we 
have available with the additions pro- 
vided in this bill and we believe it will 
work out much better than to spend 
money building something like the 
Maginot Line they had in France or 
building a hole in the ground and going 
in and pulling the hole in behind us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered en bloc by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price}. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Price) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 134. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

For financial contributions to the States, 
not otherwise provided for, pursuant to sub- 
section (i) of section 201 of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, $4,500,000, to be equally 
matched with State funds. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOYLE: On page 
$1, line 4, delete the figure “$4,500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “$45,255,000.” 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I first 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
none of the arguments made against the 
previous amendments offered by my col- 
league apply to this amendment which 
I aia offering. There is no applicabiilty 
in the opposing arguments whatsoever, 
because my amendment only applies to 
section 201 of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, which relates to the State 
matching funds. In other words, my 
amendment only goes to the matching 
funds which have already been provided 
by the States themselves. 

Governor Caldwell has informed me 
that the States have raised over $70,- 
000,000 because of the fact that we 
passed the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950. And, relying upon that fact and 
anticipating that they would be matched 
dollar for dollar under that act, 27 va- 
rious States have raised and have on 
hand now as much as $70,000,000. Yet 
we, in this bill, are only providing $4,<. 
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500,000. I take it for granted that we 
do not want to do less than that which 
we have encouraged the States to do 
themselves. These 27 States have 
moved forward and now have provided, 
as I wish to repeat again, $70,000,000. 
Even if we adopt this amendment to 
increase it to $45,000,000, we will only 
be providing a little more than one-half 
of what the States themselves already 
have on hand, anticipating the receipt 
of a matching dollar from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Would not this 
amendment of the gentleman, increasing 
the amount by $45,000,000, be a financial 
saving to the National Government in 
the long run, in that it would encourage 
the States and local governments to do 
their part, because we have kept faith 
with them under the original authoriza- 
tion act? 

Mr. DOYLE. It not only would en- 
courage them but it would be doing that 
which we have definitely promised we 
would do, matching dollar for dollar up to 
a limit. That is all Iam asking you to do, 
to do that which we passed in the act in 


me 
MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the ee yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I wish to declare in 
favor of the gentleman's amendment, 
too, because we in Connecticut have ap- 
propriated I think about $400,000 on the 
basis of the authorization act that was 
passed by Congress, and we are waiting 
for matching funds. I hope the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is carried. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I will 
support the gentleman’s amendment. 
We know that Russia has atomic bombs. 
We are told that. We know she intends 
to use them on our cities if she can. 
The best way to stop her wishes in that 
regard is for us to build our defenses up 
properly. The States have done their 
part and the Federal Government should 
do it, too. Iwill support the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 

from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me we can- 
not say we are acting in good faith, 
having passed the original enabling act, 
unless we at least do this, because all 
we talked about was matching funds. 
This amendment gives us the oppor- 
tunity to do that. 

Mr. DOYLE. That is all it does. 

Mr. MORANO. In our State of Con- 
necticut we have local civil defense com- 
mittees waiting for these funds so that 
they can proceed in the project of civil 
defense. I think it would be a shame 
if we did not carry the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the gentleman 
know how many States have provided 
funds? 

Mr. DOYLE. My information is 27 
States. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
(Mr. Cannon] speaking on the floor of 
this House on June 28 last, said he con- 
curred in the military belief that the 
Russians would get through with 70 of 
these bombs, devastating many cities in 
the United States. 

Mr. DOYLE. I hope the amendment 
carries. The States are certainly en- 
titled to our carrying out our agreement, 

Mr. Chairman, the majority of the 
people live in vital target areas. That is 
why every Member present should be in- 
terested in adequate civil defense appro- 
priations. Many of you here live in one 
of our 54 critical metropolitan target 
cities, and probably most of you live in 
one of our 271 target areas. I know 
I do. 

No one expects the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for our entire civil defense 
program. That is manifestly impos- 
sible and financially impractical, but the 
Federal Government can stimulate the 
States and cities to build a strong civil 
defense program. The traditional way 
of encouraging such nationally needed 
programs is through grants-in-aid. 
Public Law 920, which established the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
and which I helped draft, authorized 
just such a program of Federal grants. 

Upon the passage of the Civil Defense 
Act, States and cities thus stimulated by 
the Congress appropriated over $200,- 
000,000 for civil defense, including 
nearly $70,000,000 to match specific 
Federal grant programs. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
authorized but $4,500,000 of the more 
than $45,000,000 requested and needed 
by FCDA to help get our States and 
cities started. The States have appro- 
priated for matching purposes alone 
more than the total Federal civil de- 
fense appropriation recommended by 
the committee. The amendment which 
I have offered would correct this 
oversight. 

EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment increases the amount 
recommended by the committee by $40,- 
755,000. It would make it possible for 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion to meet its commitments to the 
States and cities on a dollar-for-dollar 
matching basis as contemplated in the 
act—Public Law 920. State and city 
governments have available more than 
$70,000,000 for civil-defense matching 
purposes. 

Local governments have delayed pur- 
chasing sirens and other warning de- 
vices pending appropriation of Federal 
matching funds for these purposes. The 
Appropriations Committee’s action will 
not only further delay this program but 
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it will have the effect of nearly cutting 
it in half. 

Civil defense communication facilities 
in addition to those presently in the 
hands of police and fire departments 
must include two-way radio facilities 
which would be provided through the 
addition of $2,925,000 as contemplated 
in the amendment. The need for equip- 
ment of this type has been frequently 
demonstrated at numerous natural dis- 
asters which have occurred in recent 
years. Such facilities are essential in 
mobilizing and using civil defense forces. 
Funds for such equipment were entirely 
eliminated by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Many States and cities were 
prepared to go ahead as soon as such 
matching money became available. 
Failure to provide funds for these pur- 
poses will halt State and local develop- 
ments in this important communication 
field. 

The appropriation of $21,106,000 to 
permit States and cities to make up pres- 
ent deficiencies that exist in fire pumpers 
for which $15,625,000 is required, and 
certain specialized firefighting equip- 
ment and hose in the amount of $5,481,- 
000 is the most serious oversight in the 
House report. Atomic warfare which 
will inevitably lead to conflagrations or 
fire storms, makes the availability of fire- 
fighting equipment in enormous num- 
bers, a must. Surveys have shown our 
present great deficiencies in this respect, 
Seventy percent of all property damage 
during World War II was caused by fire. 
Congress appropriated $100,000,000 at 
the beginning of World War II for fire- 
fighting equipment. While only $50,000,- 
000 was actually used for this purpose 
due to our victories; Congress did realize 
the need for such civil defense prepara- 
tions as early as 1942. This was long be- 
fore such terrifying weapons as the A- 
bomb, the buzz bomb, and other guided 
missles. It is clear that our need is 
much greater now. 

Most of our large target cities have 
funds available to match Federal money 
for the purchase of fire-fighting equip- 
ment. The $21,106,000 asked for this 

purpose would result in stimulating 
States and cities to proceed with the 
planning, procurement, and use of fire- 
fighting equipment and hose. 

The method of surveying and placing 
such firefighting equipment which has 
been developed by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, is based on plans 
first developed in the Long Beach-Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. It makes 
sense and the sooner our great cities 
get prepared for atomic disasters and 
fire storms the better. I point out that 
such equipment would be available for 
such catastrophes as the Texas City 
explosion, the San Francisco and Balti- 
more fires and the Perth Amboy dis- 
aster. In all of these catastrophes fire 
equipment had to be brought in from 
miles away. The delay increased the 
fire peril and resulted in the destruction 
of many more square miles of buildings 
and increased the loss of life. 

The appropriation of $2,773,000 for 
small portable firefighting equipment 
for use by wardens is equally important. 
Included in this category would be funds 
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for fire extinguishers and fire extin- 
guisher hand pumps. 

The addition of $11,751,000 for special 
rescue equipment is vital to present civil 
defense planning. There were hun- 
dreds buried in Berlin, Hamburg, Tokyo, 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, who might 
have been saved if the specialized rescue 
equipment described by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration had been 
on hand. If such equipment had been 
available it would have been of great 
use during the recent Kansas City flood. 

Of the above amount $10,000,000 would 
be provided for special rescue trucks 
similar to police emergency vehicles or 
the all-purpose utility rescue trucks in 
use in some cities. Hydraulic jacks, 
winches, and other specialized rescue 
material outlined in the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration estimates also 
are essential in lessening the effects of 
an atomic attack. Much of this equip- 
ment is new and it must be developed in 
cooperation with target-area cities. 
State and local funds are available also 
for such equipment. The additional $1,- 
751,000 is needed for this purpose. Only 
by the stimulation of local governments 
and the pooling of Federal, State, and 
local funds will it be possible to con- 
struct and purchase enough of this 
equipment to be effective in case of at- 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close, and that all Mem- 
bers be permitted to extend their re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

The amendment was rejected: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

For procurement of reserve stocks of 
emergency civil defense materials, as auth- 
orized by subsection (h) of section 201 of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, $50,- 
000,000: Provided, That unobligated balances 
of funds appropriated for Federal contribu- 
tions in the Third Supplement Appropriation 
Act, 1951, shall be available for the purchase 
of medical supplies and equipment. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RaNKIN: On 
page 31, after line 13, insert the following: 

“NATIONAL DEFENSE, RIVERS AND HARBORS 

-“Tennessee-Tombigbee inland waterway: 
For work of construction of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee inland waterway heretofore au- 
thorized by law (Public Law 525, 79th Cong.), 
$5,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr, RANKIN]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ranxin) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 95. $ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 1313. In the administration of the va- 
rious acts authorizing construction of river 
and harbor and flood-control projects, the 
following shall be hereafter applicable: 

(a) The Secretary of the Army is authorized 
and directed to have the Chief of Engineers 
prepare a planning report for each river and 
harbor project, and for each flood- control 
project, heretoforeʻor hereafter adopted and 
authorized by law. Appropriation for con- 
struction of an adopted and authorized proj- 
ect, or authorized modification thereof, is 
authorized only after submission by the Sec- 
retary of the Army of a planning report to 
Congress and the printing thereof as a docu- 
ment of Congress. Any planning report sub- 
mitted during recess of Congress shall be 
printed immediately by the Public Printer as 
a document of the following session of Con- 
gress: Provided, That a planning report shall 
not be made for any project on which con- 
struction has been completed. The planning 
report shall be in the format, content, and 
nontechnical terminology of the survey re- 
port, and shall carefully develop and present 
the following information with respect to an 
authorized project: 

1. A complete description of the project, 
indicating any changes from the project as 
described in the survey report, including 
power and other additional features. 

2. An up-to-date estimate of construction 
costs, specifically designating the amount 
of contingencies allocated to each item, 

3. A statement of the rate of prosecution 
of the work, including the most economical 
construction schedule and money require- 
ments. 

4. An up-to-date economic analysis, and 
reevaluation of the cost-benefit ratio. 

5. Relocations requirements and cost. 

6. Land acquisition requirements and cost. 

7. Changes, subsequent to submission of 
the survey report to the Congress, in the 
public necessity for the work and propriety 
of its construction, continuance, or main- 
tenance at the expense of the United States. 

8. Status of local cooperation. ; 

9. The applicability of provisions of con- 
tinuing authorization acts to the project. 

10. The recommendations of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

After the planning report for a project 
has been submitted to Congress, and after 
initial construction funds have been ap- 
propriated, such project shall be reviewed by 
the Chief of Engineers in the first half of 
each succeeding fiscal year, and a statement 
of progress thereon, in such form as to per- 
mit of ready comparison with the planning 
report, shall be filed by him with the Ap- 
propriations Committees of Congress not lat- 
er than the following ist day of February. 

(b) The Chief of Engineers is directed to 
make a report to the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1952, upon all river and har- 
bor projects, and flood-control projects, 
adopted and authorized since March 3, 1925, 
the construction or further improvement of 
which under present conditions is undesir- 
able, inadvisable, or uneconomical, or in 
which curtailment of the projects should 
be made for any other reason. 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LarcaDE: On 
page 42, line 3, strike out all of section 1313. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. LARCADE. I yield briefly. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I would like to offer 
as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 
May.I offer that subsequent to his pres- 
entation and debate and prior to the vote 
on his amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposed sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] is rather in the 
nature of a perfecting amendment and 
would have to be taken up by the com- 
mittee first. 

The gentleman may offer his amend- 
ment after the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has concluded. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, early 
in the day I called the attention of the 
House to the fact that section 1313 of 
this bill was legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and stated that the Public 
Works Committee of the House claimed 
that it was an encroachment upon the 
prerogatives of that committee. It had 
a meeting and passed a resolution di- 
recting that an amendment be offered to 
strike out section 1313 of this bill, and 
the chairman of that committee has ap- 
pointed me to represent this committee, 
and present this amendment which I 
have done. 

I also said this morning that the com- 
mittee had also passed a resolution stat- 
ing that they authorized the chairman 
of the committee to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to investigate the charges that 
were made in the report by the Civil 
Functions Committee. In view of the 
fact that the House has demonstrated 
that it seems to be economy-minded this 
evening I should like particularly to call 
your attention to the fact that the enact- 
ment of this section will cost the Gov- 
ernment a substantial amount of money, 
because it will require a great number of 
extra employees and additional expendi- 
tures in order to meet the provisions of 
the terms of section (b) which I will 
read hurriedly: 

(b) The Chief of Engineers is directed to 
make a report to the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1952, upon all river and harbor 
projects, and flood-control projects, adopted 
and authorized since March 3, 1925, the con- 
struction or further improvement of which 
under present conditions is undesirable, in- 
advisable, or uneconomical, or in which cur- 


tailment of the projects should be made for 
any other reason. 


This will take an army by itself and 
will cost millions of dollars. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to 
the merits of the amendment I would 
say that 

First. If there is a need for the cum- 
bersome procedure proposed in Section 
1313 with respect to the civil works of 
the Corps of Engineers that procedure 
is equally needed and should be applied 
to the work of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and all other con- 
struction agencies of the Government. 
None of the other agencies submits sur- 
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vey reports in such complete form as the 
Corps of Engineers. In fact the Soil 
Conservation Service is now recom- 
mending authorization of works based 
on general sampling procedures and 
without any precise data as to location 
of works, costs, and so forth. And the 
reclamation law permits automatic au- 
thorization without specific action by 
Congress on individual projects. The 
Congress authorizes and appropriates 
billions for relief, rehabilitation, and 
public works all over the world without 
a fraction of the data as to how the 
money will be spent that it gets from the 
Corps of Engineers. Yet it is now pro- 
posed to hamper still further the most 
important part of the entire domestic 
public works program. 

Second. The actual cost experience of 
the Corps of Engineers is not nearly 
so black as the committee’s report in- 
dicates. Anyone with experience in 
large-scale enterprises, especially con- 
struction work during unsettled condi- 
tions, knows that increases are often in- 
evitable. The committee’s analysis does 
not show how many projects were com- 
pleted for less than the estimates or 
slightly more, with allowance for general 
price advances, and so forth. Exhibits 
7, 8, and 9 show that there have been 
increases of over 10 percent in about 
one-third of the projects in the current 
program. Nothing is said about the 
other two-thirds of the program which 
presumably are within 10 percent or be- 
low the estimate. In order to make a 
fair comparison of performance, it is 
interesting to review the record of the 
Bureau of Reclamation as it appears on 
pages 392 and 431 of the House hear- 
ings on the Interior Department fiscal 
year 1952 appropriations. In those 
hearings, it is recorded that for all the 
projects included in the fiscal year 
1952 justification—34 in number—the 
present estimated costs exceed the orig- 
inal estimated costs by 175 percent, 
Also, the experience of the Federal con- 
struction agencies is not widely different 
from private enterprise. The commit- 
tee report speaks of great savings that 
would come from having better cost data 
available. This is misleading. Savings 
do not accrue from information per se. 
They can come only from stopping the 
work itself. 

Third, further, legislation inquiring 
that a planning report be formally sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of 
the Army and printed as a congressional 
document would be detrimental to the 
orderly progress of the river and har- 
bor and fiood control programs. Such 
a formalized procedure would delay proj- 
ects urgently needed and desired by Con- 
gress, because of the time necessarily 
consumed in submitting and printing the 
reports, Section 1 of the 1944 Flood Con- 
trol Act requires that any report on a 
proposed project be referred to gover- 
nors and other Federal agencies for 90 
days prior to submission to Congress. 
Not only would this cause delay because 
of the 90-day period, but it would give 
opportunity for local squabbles and mi- 
nority opposition to reenter the picture, 
whereas such matters are supposedly 
settled once and for all at the time of 
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initial authorizaton. Reports submitted 
to Congress by the Corps of Engineers 
must be reviewed and cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget to determine re- 
lationship with the program of the Presi- 
dent. This is done with respect to sur- 
vey reports prior to authorization. A re- 
peat review and clearance would take 
considerable time and amount simply 
to duplication of effort. 

Fourth. The proposed formal proce- 
dure is objectionable from the stand- 
poiut of good legislative practice. Cer- 
tainly the Appropriation Committee 
should have full information regarding 
all projects presented for appropriations, 
The Corps of Engineers has always sup- 
plied all information requested by the 
committee. The Chief of Engineers, in 
the hearing on August 9, stated that he 
desired to furnish the committee any 
and all data they desire. But the pro- 
posed procedure in section 1313 amounts 
to a reconsideration of the authorization 
of projects; not the supplying of data 
for use of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in determining the need for funds. 
The consideration of authorization 
would be by the already overloaded Ap- 
propriations Committee in the haste of 
preparing appropriation bills and with- 
out the benefit of open public hearings; 
whereas the Public Works Comunittee is 
charged by law with the responsibility 
of considering authorizations. The Pub- 
lic Works Committee can and does take 
plenty of time and holds prolonged hear- 
ings; it is able to deliberate the merits 
of projects without the press of meeting 
deadlines on important money bills. 
The functions of authorizing and appro- 
priating should be kept separate, not 
3 as would result from section 

Fifth. It is not practical to require 
the planning report to be acted on by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. The Board was created to 
consider projects prior to authorization. 
It is not set up to consider the detailed 
matters of engineering design, and so 
forth, that are encountered in preparing 
a project for construction after authori- 
zation. This step would also consume 
time unnecessarily and would, therefore, 
be detrimental to the program. 

Sixth. The planning report proce- 
dure, whether or not the reports are for- 
mally printed as congressional docu- 
ments, would require a large increase in 
personnel in the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers in Washington. It would also 
require a large increase in the funds 
provided for planning each year. In 
contrast to these proposed increased 
needs, the civil functions bill contains 
less for salaries in the Chief of Engineers’ 
office than in 1951; and the House cut 
out all planning funds from the bill. 
Blood cannot be squeezed from a turnip. 

Seventh. A proposal of the scope and 
importance of that contained in section 
1313 should be considered carefully, and 
not rammed through as a rider on an 
urgent appropriation. bill. It is a piece 
of substantive legislation, permanent in 
character, and is not properly in an ap- 
propriation bill. If such a measure is to 
be considered it should be placed before 
the Public Works Committee, where all 
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aspects of the matter can be thoroughly 
explored in open hearings. The views 
of the Director of the Budget, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers should be obtained. The hearings 
indicate that the Chief of Engineers does 
not favor the proposal for a number of 
very good reasons. Other witnesses who 
would be affected should be heard. And 
there should be full opportunity for dis- 
cussion and debate in the House, 

Eighth. Part (b) of the section 1313 is 
also a matter that should be handled 
wholly by the Public Works Committee 
and has no place in an appropriation bill. 
There are many hundreds of authorized 
river and harbor and flood-control proj- 
ects that have been authorized since 
1925, many of them within the last 10 
years. To report on them again within 
little more than a year is not necessary 
or desirable. It is manifestly impossible 
to make such a review in a short time 
unless the review were superficial only; 
certainly the committee does not want 
that, since its whole report is directed 
toward greater thoroughness. There are 
ample ways of screening obsolete or out- 
moded projects without a vast outlay of 
time, talent, and money which should be 
directed toward building urgent projects. 
The recent floods have demonstrated 
that nature does not wait on procrasti- 
nation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LARCADE. I yield. 

Mr, DONDERO, I just want to say to 
the committee that the Committee on 
Public Works this morning voted unani- 
mously to instruct the gentleman from 
Louisiana as its temporary chairman to 
offer the amendment which he has of- 
fered. 

Mr. LARCADE. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that I must object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 115, noes 45. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand the committee will have 5 min- 
utes to close? 

Mr. PICKETT. Oh, no. Some of us 
should have more than 30 seconds, too. 

Mr. CANNON. The committee should 
have the right to close. Up to this time 
the committee have been given no op- 
portunity to be heard. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that there has been no agreement divid- 
ing the time for debate at less than 5 
minutes each and anyone recognized 
may demand the right to address the 
Committee for the full 5 minutes. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
perfecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: 

Page 42, line 6, strike out the word “is” 
and insert “and the Secretary of the In- 
terior are.” 

Page 42, line 7, after the word “engineers” 
insert the following “and the Commissioner 
of Reclamation.” 

Page 42, line 13, after the word “Army” in- 
sert the following, “and the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

Page 43, line 23, after the word “engineers” 
insert the following “and the Commissioner 
of Reclamation.” 

Page 44, line 1, strike out the word “him” 
and insert the word “them.” 

Page 44, line 3, strike out the word “is” 
and insert “and the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation are.” 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The amendment is 
not germane to this section, and in ad- 
dition to that, it is purely legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to address 
himself to the point of order? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, in reply 
to the point of order made by the 
gentleman from New Mexico, I would 
like to say first that under the rule 
adopted at the time this legislation came 
to the floor all points of order were 
waived. Secondly, I think that the 
amendment is germane because it does 
apply to engineering and construction 
of Federal projects, and section 1313 in 
itself applies to engineering and con- 
struction of Federal projects. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Rules waived points of 
order to the bill, but they certainly can- 
not waive points of order to an amend- 
ment which might be offered, which the 
gentleman is proposing to do. 

The The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

With respect to the question of waiv- 
ing all points of order, that runs only 
to the provisions of the bill and not to 
amendments offered to the bill. A prop- 
osition in an appropriation bill pro- 
posing to change existing law but per- 
mitted to remain, may be perfected by 
germane amendments, provided they do 
not add further legislation. The Chair 
is of the opinion that this amendment 
does add further legislation, and, there- 
fore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TACKETT. As to the list of 
names that the Chair read a while ago, 
are they to be recognized for any length 
of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. They are each en- 
titled to 5 minutes, if they demand time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CANNON. If it is the purpose of 
the Chair to allot a fraction of this time 
to all Members who rose, that would be 
manifestly impossible, so I ask unani- 
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mous consent, Mr. Chairman, that all 
debate close in 5 minutes, and that 5 
minutes be given to the committee. The 
other side has presented the amendment 
but the committee in charge of the bill 
has been given no opportunity to be 
heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. PICKETT. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

Mr. TACKETT. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. All of the Mem- 
bers whose names are on the list, if they 
demand 5 minutes, will be entitled to it. 

Mr. TACKETT. I demand recogni- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
Tackett] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
majority of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is asking this House to destroy 
the greatest agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment after only 10 minutes of delib- 
eration. Unless this amendment is 
adopted, you will have assisted to de- 
stroy the Army engineers. Section 1313 
places such a burden upon the engineers 


as to afford a majority of the Commit- - 


tee on Appropriations an opportunity to 
so discredit the Corps of Engineers as to 
enhance their intentions of eventually 
allowing the Bureau of Reclamation to 
take over all civil-works construction of 
the Federal Government. 

I think it would be a shame and a dis- 
grace to impose these restrictions upon 
the engineers. I should like to know 
why every other agency of the Federal 
Government is not required to carry out 
similar actions in order to meet the ap- 
proval of the Appropriations Committee. 
A majority of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has decided to take over the func- 
tions, duties, and operations of the 
United States Army engineers until they 
can hand them over to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

I would like anyone in this House to 
name one agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has done more for the peo- 
ple of the United States than the United 
States Army engineers. I heard General 
Pick make a speech the other day down 
in Arkansas, in which he stated that the 
flood in Kansas and Missouri was going 
to cost more than $1,000,000,000, and 
that with only twice that sum of money 
he would ke able to curb the floodwaters 
in the United States. It is shameful 
that so many people in this country have 
fought flood control—an established and 
proven means to preserve the soil of this 
country, build up our lands, and take 
care of our natural resources—realizing 
that each and every year billions of dol- 
lars are washed down the rivers, never 
again to be restored. 

We have one agency in this Govern- 
ment of ours that is ready, willing, and 
anxious to do something about these 
destructions. Heretofore the Congress 
has given them the opportunity to do 
something for the people of this coun- 
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try. Today a majority of the Appropria- 
tions Committee offers a provision which 
would destroy, mind you, upon 10 min- 
utes’ deliberation in this House, the 
greatest agency I know anything about 
in our Federal Government. 

Section 1313 is for the further purpose 
of abandoning adopted and authorized 
projects. I am indeed hopeful that this 
House is alert to the drastic purposes of 
this section. 

If every branch of this Government 
were as conservative as the Corps of En- 
gineers, and if every agency of our Gov- 
ernment were performing their duties 
and responsibilities as well as the Engi- 
neers, our mail criticizing public func- 
tions would be suppressed. Please do not 
destroy the meritorious functions of 
General Pick and his department. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the language of sec- 
tion 1313 in nowise affects the statutory 
procedure for the authorization of civil- 
works projects. The authorization pro- 
cedure was crystallized in statute by 
sheer necessity. Thus in 1902 the chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee realized that the information fur- 
nished his committee in the form of re- 
ports by the Corps of Engineers was too 
varied in form and content to permit 
objective consideration by the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. The Rivers and 
Harbors chairman commented in debate 
on the House floor in 1902, as follows: 

It is true that to an extent we can decide 
on these reports and recognize the differ- 
ent standards adopted, but it is very desir- 
able that a uniform standard should be 
adopted by the executive department. 


Therefore Congress, in 1902, stand- 
ardized by statute the form of report 
which is considered by the Civil Works 
Committee. It is known as a survey re- 
port, and is the basis on which the Civil 
Works Committee considers the authori- 
zation of projects. The survey report is 
also the basis on which Congress author- 
izes civil-works projects. This procedure 
has been strengthened by many further 
statutory provisions. This procedure is 
not touched by the language, but is left 
intact. . 

The language provides merely that the 
corps standardize for the consideration 
of the Appropriations Committee the 
data supplied each year by the Corps of 
Engineers. This data is to be contained 
in a report, known as the planning re- 
port, for the information of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The proposed language does no more 
than prescribe a form for the data which 
the corps furnishes each year to the 
Appropriations Committee. There can 
be no question that the Appropriations 
Committee has the right to request in- 
formation from the executive depart- 
ments and to prescribe the form it shall 
take. The Appropriations Committee is 
in the same situation that the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee was in 1902. 

Uniformity must be attained in the 
information obtained from the corps for 
appropriations purposes. This is what 
the pending language accomplishes. 

That is the whole thing we are trying 
to do, to have some form on which we 
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can decide so we will not walk into these 
conditions such as we have discovered, 
of these projects being $800,000,000 out 
of the way. That is all this does. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. I would like to ad- 
dress myself to section B of section 1313, 
and in this limited time point out to the 
House that more money can be saved 
by the adoption of this section than by 
any of the cuts that have been made 
here today. I buttress that argument 
by calling your attention to the fact that 
25 years ago this same thing was done, 
and 163 projects which had heretofore 
been adopted were reclassified and re- 
considered. Of that number, 123 were 
held to be uneconomical and passé. The 
Army engineers determined that 16 
should be curtailed, and only 23 were 
approved. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to say that 
section B of section 1313 is highly de- 
sirable. I have some reservation about 
the other part, but section B is very ex- 
cellent legislation. 

Mr. McGRATH. We have been pass- 
ing legislation for the past 25 years. If 
we go into this, and have the Army en- 
gineers follow the same procedure they 
did 25 years ago with public hearings, 
with the people in their locality having 
their say, the scientific men and the 
men in the field of research as well as 
businessmen, then you will save a great 
deal of money. Many of these things 
are no longer necessary, but my col- 
leagues this is nothing more than any 
good businessman would do to evaluate 
his business and go through his inven- 
tory. I say, if you want to save money, 
this is the thing to do. 

I have worked very hard with my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Michigan, 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin, on 
these flood-control projects. This is the 
point, in section B, to really save the tax- 
payers of America millions of dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Does the 
gentleman realize that on the reevalua- 
tion which he is asking the Committee 
on Appropriations to make, under whose 
auspices the reevaluation would be made, 
the committee would by that function be 
usurping the power of another regularly 
constituted committee of the House? 

Mr. RABAUT. No, we are usurping 
no power of any other committee. That 
certainly should be brought out here. 
The Committee on Appropriations is 
simply trying by section 1313 to do for 
itself what had been done in 1902 by the 
chairman at that time of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, just so that 
we have an understanding and that we 
know what we are doing with the infor- 
mation that is brought to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman has admitted my point. 

Mr, RABAUT. No, I have not. 
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Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Will the adoption of 
section 1313 deauthorize a great number 
of projects that have been authorized by 

aw? 

Mr. RABAUT. It will not. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It appears to me it 
would set a limitation. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. LarcaDE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rasaut) there 
were—ayes 113, noes 57. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers, ' 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which is at 
the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin: Page 44, line 10, add a new section: 

“Any funds provided by this act shall not 
be available for the compensation of persons 
performing domestic information functions 


or related supporting functions in excess of , 


50 percent of the amount provided herein.” 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall. take but a minute. 

I have -been in the well of this House 
on four other appropriation bills and 
have offered the same amendment. It 
deals with the matter of domestic infor- 
mation functions. In other words, pub- 
licity and propaganda. I am informed 
that this bill has been cut considerably, 
and there is no reason at all why we can- 
not cut the publicity and propaganda 
50 percent. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment -offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
44, line 10, insert a new section as follows: 

“None of the funds provided by this act 
shall be used to pay employees at an average 
rate in excess of that paid from the regular 
appropriations provided to the departments 
concerned in the regular 1952 appropriation 
bills. Provided further, That where separate 
agencies have been set up under the Defense 
Production Act or the Civilian Defense Act, 
such average salary shall not exceed $4,500 
per annum.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 


is legislation on an appropriation bill. - 


It proposes to fix salaries and that is 
manifestly legislation and not in order. 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 
This amendment, Mr. Chairman, is 
purely and simply a limitation on the 
amount of money that may be paid to 
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Federal employees. In the regular agen- 
cies of Government employees receive an 
average of about $3,700 per annum. This 
simply limits other employees to a 
minimum. I believe the amendment is 
germane because it does not increase the 
authority of any agency which has ap- 
propriations in this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

In the opinion of the Chair that sec- 
tion of the amendment beginning after 
the word “further” and especially that 
part which seeks to set a maximum upon 
the salaries which may be paid is clearly 
not a limitation but is legislation, and, 
therefore, subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
has not been completely read. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not 
yet completed the reading of the bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 44, line 10, insert a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“None of the funds provided by this act 
shall be used to pay employees at an average 
rate in excess of that paid from the regular 
appropriations provided to the departments 
concerned in the regular 1952 appropriation 
bills.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, while 
the part that was stricken was a very 
valuable part of the amendment, the 
remainder still has the effect of hold- 
ing down such high wages as might be 
paid in great numbers by the agencies 
for which we appropriate in this bill. 
It is a fair amendment because of the 
fact that in this bill we have thousands 
of high-paid employees provided for, 
thousands who are supposed to draw 
over $10,000 a year. 

The average wage of the regular em- 
ployee of the Government is in the 
neighborhood of $3,700. In this bill the 
average provided for the different agen- 
cies for the added employees which they 
seek to put on the payroll runs nearer 
to $5,000 a year. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Am I right in think- 
ing that the gentleman’s amendment 
would prevent what would otherwise be 
a great blow to the morale of the civil- 
service employees, those who have spent 
a lifetime of work in the civil service of 
our country? They would see people 
being put on by an emergency agency 
to do the same kind of work at a higher 
salary. The gentleman’s amendment 
would make equal kinds of work get the 
same salary. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right; and 
without this amendment the tendency 
would be to draw to the emergency 
agencies good employees from the old- 
line agencies; it would be a very detri- 
mental thing for the old-line agencies 
of the Government. 


gentleman 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I call attention 
to one agency, Civil Defense, where you 
have, I figure, 300 of the first employees 
all the way from $6,400 to $17,500. In 
the bill here under Civil Defense you 
have 115 employees who draw $8,890; 90 
who draw $70,000; 9 who draw $12,000; 
and 8 who draw $14,000. You are pay- 
ing more money in these new agencies 
than you are in the old-line agencies. I 
think the amendment ought to be 
approved. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; and here are a 
lot of career employees who have been 
on the job for 10, 12, or 15 years, who 
have never got up to the pay of $5,000; 
and yet we bring in under this bill a 
new fiock of folks and will pay them 
under the provisions of this bill unless 
my amendment is adopted twice as much 
right off the bat as the good old Fed- 
eral employees are drawing. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
in line with the statement just made 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SENI, I want to further direct your atten- 
tion to the recruitment of employees by 
the heads of the new agencies that have 
come into being and are in some way 
connected with the defense effort. 

In order to build up their employment 


Mr. Chairman, 


they are plenty lax in requirements of 


qualifications and liberal with respect 
to payment of salaries. If you will ex- 
amine their organizations, you will find 
them pretty well loaded with a number 


of top-flight salaried people with vari- 


ous kinds of classifications. Many are, 
incidentally, “information specialists.’’ 
These agencies, as I have said, run pretty 
much alike: We will look at one of sev- 
eral agencies in your bill. This informa- 
tion I am about to give is not in your 
report. This happens to concern the 
Civil Defense. I believe the employment 
now is about 4,000 or 4,500. According 
to information I have at hand, the Di- 
rector gets an annual salary of $17,500; 
his first assistant $16,000; then 8 more 
at $8,000; then 9 at $12,000; then 4 at 
$11,200; then 90 at $10,000 then 115 at 
$8,800; then 71 at $7,600; 60 at $6,400. 
You can see that the first 300 in this one 
comparatively small group are prety well 
paid. You see the heads of the agencies 
fix the classifications and thereby ar- 
range salaries. Of course, we should 
have competent people in these jobs, but 
on the face of things it would seem these 
agencies are liberal with the taxpayers’ 
funds when it comes to those hired in 
the higher positions. 

t Mr. Chairman, this is another illus- 
tration why the bill I have pending be- 
fore this Congress providing for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Congres- 
sional Commission on Government Effi- 
ciency and Economy should be enacted 
into law. The establishment of such 
Commission would keep the Congress ad- 
vised at all times with respect to the use 
of funds, overlapping and duplication 
of functions and activities, and nones- 


sential Federal expenditures, and would. 


keep informed with regard to salaries 
and other expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is regrettable 
that this appropriation bill should be 
brought to the House with practically no 
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opportunity for the membership, except 
a few members of the committee—to 
examine it. The bill amounts to $1,600,- 
000,000. There should have been a lapse 
of at least a few days during which the 
Members could have had to at least look 
it over. Instead, you submit 1 day and 
jam it through the House the next day. 
It contains many items affecting many 
people, most important of which are the 
taxpayers of this country who will be 
called up to foot the bill. 

This bill is described as a supplemental 
bill. As I understand the ordinary pro- 
cedure, supplemental bills are considered 
after other bills have been enacted into 
law, except in cases of emergency. While 
I am on that subject, I direct your atten- 


tion to the fact that ordinarily all regu- ` 


lar appropriation bills are expected to be 
enacted into law before the first of July 
each year. If you will glance at the cal- 
endar you will observe that up to date, 
August 20, 1951, only 2 regular appro- 
priation bills out of 10 bills have been 
enacted into law. Those two are the 
Treasury and Post Office supply, and the 
bill for the District of Columbia. All 
others have required continuing resolu- 
tions in order to keep them functioning. 
I grant you the 10 bills have passed the 
House and are either pending in the 
other body or awaiting. conference re- 
ports. So, this supplemental bill is sub- 
mitted before action is completed on 
bills that have passed the House con- 
taining similar subject matter. There 
must be something wrong when, 8 
months after Congress has convened, 
that these important matters are long 
delayed, and when supplementals are 
requested before legislation not yet en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hart, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5215) making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Jensen 
amendment, on the Phillips amendment 
on page 9, on the Phillips amendment on 
page 10, on the Phillips amendment on 
page 11, on the Cotton amendment on 
pages 27 to 29, the Schwabe amendment 
on page 29, the Smith of Wisconsin 
amendment on page 44, and the Jensen 
amendment on page 44. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 4, 
strike out lines 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: Page 
9, strike out lines 20, 21, 22, and 23. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: Page 
10, strike out lines 19, 20, and 21, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: Page 
10, line 22, strike out the language beginning 
in line 22, page 10, through line 25 on page 
11. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COTTON: Page 
27, line 7, strike out all the language there- 
after on page 27, page 28 and 29 through line 
11 of page 29. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHWABE: Page 
29, line 21, strike out 8127, 600, 000 and 
insert “$75,000,000.” 


The amendment was agregd to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin: Page 44, line 10, add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1313. None of the funds provided by 
this act shall be used to pay employees at an 
average rate in excess of that paid from the 
regular appropriations provided to the De- 
partments concerned in the regular 1952 ap- 
Propriation bills. 
` “Sec, 1314. Any funds provided by this act 
shall not be available for the compensation 

, of persons performing domestic information 
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functions or related supporting functions in 
excess of 50 percent of the amount provided 
herein.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jensen: Page 
44, line 10, insert a new section as follows: 

“None of the funds provided by this act 
shall be used to pay employees at an average 
rate in excess of that paid from the regular 
appropriations provided to the departments 
— in the regular 1952 appropriation 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 
The motion to recommit was re- 


am, Mr. 


jected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 


The bill was passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A further message in writing from the 
President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
319, making temporary appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That clause (e) of section 
4 of the joint resolution of July 1, 1951 
(Public Law 70), as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out “August 31, 1951” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1951.” 

Sec. 2. The amount appropriated by sub- 
section (e) of section 1 of such joint resolu- 
tion, as amended, for aid to Palestine refu- 
gees is hereby increased by such amount as 
as may be necessary to permit such activity 
to continue under such joint resolution at 
a rate not in excess of that permitted by 
the amount appropriated therefor for the 
month of August 1951, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr.Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand that this continuing resolution 
provides for a continuation throughout 
the month of September on exactly the 
same basis as prevailed in respect to the 
month of August. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to save time, I object. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI FLOODS—MESSAGE 
_FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 228) 


The SPEAKER: laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I request your urgent consideration of 
a matter of grave emergency. 

A great flood disaster—one of the most 
terrible in the history of the United 
States—has struck a vast area of the 
Middle West. The center of its devasta- 
tion is the valley of the Kansas River, 
but destruction is spread through other 
Kansas valleys and parts of Missouri 
and Oklahoma, and has touched several 
of the adjacent States. 

From May 15 to early July, rain fell 
almost constantly over an area of thou- 
sands of square miles, with the heaviest 
downpours concentrated in south-central 
Kansas. By early July, the streams and 
rivers of Kansas had risen to unprece- 
dented heights. Reservoirs, where they 
existed, overflowed. Millions of tons of 
water plunged downstream, crumbling 
dikes and levees all along the course and 
sweeping away homes, farms, businesses, 
roads, bridges, and communication lines, 
The crest of the flood hit the concen- 
trated industrial area along the river 
banks at Kansas City, Kans., and 
Kansas City, Mo., on July 13, and swept 
a path of destruction across the entire 
width of Missouri before its force was 
spent. 

The velocity of the waters, as well as 
their depth and volume, was without 
parallel in the recorded history of the 
region. For the month of July, stream 
flow in central Kansas was 70 times 
normal, f 

The loss to the Nation along 1,000 miles 
of river valleys is now being measured. 
Already more than $1,000,000,000 in 
physical damage and at least that much 
more in loss of income has been counted 
in preliminary estimates. When the 
final estimate is in, the toll will be 
greater. 

I wish that every Member of the Con- 
gress could have flown, as I did, over 
these valleys at the height of the flood. 
I wish that every Member of the Con- 
gress could now tramp through the deso- 
lated cities of Kansas and drive through 
the wasteland where lie what were some 
of the richest farm acres in the world, 
their crops now obliterated. 

It is estimated that 30,000 to 40,000 
homes were flooded. Of these, some 
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10,000 or 15,000 are destroyed or have 
suffered major damage—many beyond 
repair. 

At the peal: of the flood, some two or 
three hundred thousand persons were 
driven from their homes. At least 20,000 
of these are still displaced—living in 
schoolhouses, churches, auditoriums, 
trailer camps, temporary housing, or 
with relatives, friends or strangers who 
took them in when the disaster struck. 

At least 5,000 000 acres of farm land, 
including some of the richest and most 
productive agricultural land in the Na- 
tion, has been badly damaged. Land in 
the path of the floods was gouged and 
eroded, its topsoil carried away. At least 
30,000 farms were wholly or partially 
under water—many standing under 25 
feet or more at the peak and remaining 
flooded for many days. When the water 
left, thousands of acres were buried un- 
der sand and gravel. Thousands of 
acres are still covered by “trapped 
water” and must be drained. A year’s 
crops were destroyed, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of livestock 
killed, several million dollars worth of 
critical farm machinery and equipment 
destroyed or seriously damaged. 

At least 10,000 miles of fences were 
destroyed—enough to skirt the perim- 
eter of the United States. Farm build- 
ings were damaged on 17,000 farms. 

At least 5,000 small businesses were 
completely or partially destroyed. Store 
and factory buildings were swept away, 
merchandise and equipment ruined. 

More than $1,000,000,000 of loss—in 
property damage, and loss of production 
and employment—has already been suf- 
fered by the industries that are tightly 
concentrated along the Kansas and Mis- 
souri Rivers at Kansas City, Kans., and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

In many cases, particularly upstream, 
time was too short and trucks too few 
to allow families to save their furniture 
and other household possessions. As the 
crisis struck, organized effort had to be 
devoted to saving life. Few lives were 
lost, but many families today have vir- 
tually nothing beyond the clothes they 
wore when they fled—or were rescued 
from—the path of the waters. 

In the American tradition, neighbors 
have taken care of neighbors. Every 
refugee is being sheltered; everyone is 
fed. Cities not flooded have “adopted” 
stricken cities. States and communities 
with emergency Federal aid, are restor- 
ing and repairing roads, utilities, and 
public buildings. A great national or- 
ganization, the American Red Cross, has 
done and is doing the heroic emergency 
job that people stricken with disaster 
can always count upon. During the 
crisis, Federal agencies, particularly the 
units of the Armed Forces in the area, 
threw all available men and resources 
into the fight to minimize the destruc- 
tion, 

In the tremendous task of putting 
families and communities back on their 
feet, the Federal Government now can do 
two things. First, under the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1950, regular activities of 
several Federal agencies can be specially 
directed to emergency aid, and $25,000,- 
000 has been appropriated to assist com- 
munities in clearing debris, in health 
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protection, in the emergency repair of 
public property, and to provide tempo- 
rary housing and for other emergency 
relief. Mr. Raymond N. Foley, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, is responsible for these funds, 
and for coordinating Federal agency 
emergency relief activities. 

Thus far, nearly $11,000,000 have been 
allocated to Federal agencies and to 
State governments for reallocation to 
local governmental units. Temporary 
housing needs, remaining clean-up costs, 
and estimates now being completed by 


States and communities to cover emer- , 


gency repairs to waterworks, sewer sys- 
tems, streets, roads, bridges, and other 
community facilities will probably ex- 


haust the remaining $14,000,000, even: 


with the fullest contributions the local 
governments can themselves make. 

Second, a number of lending agen- 
cies—including the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration—can, to a limited extent, make or 
insure loans for the rehabilitation of 
farms, homes, and businesses. 

But in a disaster of this magnitude, 
the combined resources now available to 


the Federal Government, the States and 


the local communities, and private or- 
ganizations such as the American Red 
Cross, are far from enough to accomplish 
the tremendous task of restoring for the 
Nation the productivity and economic 
vitality of one of its major regions. 
There are two reasons why the Nation 
must act—and at once—to restore the 
stricken regions to economic health. 


The first is humanitarian. The vic-` 


tims of the flood must be given oppor- 
tunity to renew their farming, to reopen 
their businesses, to build new homes, to 
find employment—and without a crush- 
ing burden of new debt for every indi- 
vidual. In this land, we do not take the 
view that a man’s misfortune, suffered 
through no fault of his own, is his own 
affair, or that a stricken community 
shall be left to shift for itself. Nor- 
mally the aid comes from local resources 
or from those of private relief agencies. 
But when the disaster spreads beyond 
the capacity of those resources, then 
the Nation itself must act to share the 
loss. 

The second reason is that we are now 
engaged as a Nation in a struggle for 
survival, and we cannot afford to dis- 
pense for long with the industrial and 
agricultural production that came but 
is not now coming from the flooded areas. 
The industries in those valleys turned 
out hundreds of products that are criti- 
cal in the building of military and eco- 
nomic strength. Our meat supply will 
be seriously affected by the loss of corn 
and livestock, and the food supplies of 
not only this Nation but the whole free 
world may suffer from the loss of wheat. 

Because of the effect of the disaster 
on the defense effort, I assigned to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, the task of coordinat- 
ing long-range Federal rehabilitation ac- 
tivities as distinguished from the emer- 
gency relief aid previously described. 
Mr. Alfred E. Howse, of Mr. Wilson’s 
staff, has been directing this work in the 
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flood area. They have seen to it that 
priorities have been granted for repair 
work in the area, and that all types of 
aid have been extended within the lim- 
its of existing laws and funds. The rec- 


ommendations contained in this message 


are based upon their estimates, after a 
month of close observation. 

We urgently need to take steps to re- 
lieve human suffering and restore eco- 
nomic life in this flood area, and to pro- 
tect against future losses from disasters 
of this type. 

In the long run, of course, the greatest 
need is for the prevention of floods— 
through carefully planned and coordi- 
nated programs of conservation and 
water control. Until flood prevention 
can be assured, however, other measures 
are urgently required to meet the needs 
of the present and of the immediate 
future. 

I recommend, therefore, that the 
Congress at once approve an appropria- 
tion of $400,000,000 for the following 


purposes: ‘ 

1. To indemnify the flood victims for 
a portion of their loss of real and per- 
sonal property. 


2. To make and guarantee loans on 
liberal terms for the building of homes 
and businesses to replace those de- 
stroyed. , 

3. To help farmers drain and re- 
habilitate their land, replace buildings, 
and restore the productive capacity of 
their farms, through on-farm assistance 
and disaster loans. 

4. To permit loams where necessary 
to enable State and local government 


participation in the rehabilitation activ- 


ities. 

5. To provide funds to establish a 
national system of flood-disaster in- 
surance, similar to the war damage in- 
surance system of World War II. 

To administer the program, I expect 
to establish a Flood Disaster Administra- 
tion as a small policy and control body, 
with operating functions placed in exist- 
ing Federal and State departments and 
agencies. 

Under the circumstances, a broad 
degree of discretion in administering 1 
rehabilitation funds is necessary. 
this emergency, speed of action is al 
important. Winter is approaching, and 
congressional authorization for Federal 
aid cannot be delayed to await the de- 
velopment of fully detailed plans for the 
administration of aid in the variety of 
individual circumstances that will arise. 
A broad legislative directive will let the 
stricken region know in general what can 
be counted on, so that individuals and 
communities can make plans for going 
ahead with rehabilitation activities. 

The loan programs represent no new 
departure in Government policy. My 
recommendations will simply increase 
the available funds and remove certain 
normal limitations which are inappro- 
priate in a disaster of this magnitude. 

But loans—even on liberal terms—are 
not enough to meet this situation. Peo- 
ple who lost their homes, farms, and 
businesses now have little or no security 
to offer a lender. Very few, if any, indi- 
viduals or businesses had any insurance 
protection against their flood losses. 
Generally speaking, private insurance 
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companies have not offered such protec- 
tion, because of the uncertain nature of 
the risk. Consequently, many people 
were left after the flood with nothing— 
or with nothing but their debts. If they 
could borrow more, new loans added to 
the old ones would create a debt burden 
that for an indefinite time to come would 
be a drag on the economic vitality of the 
region and would impair its ability to 
contribute to building our national se- 
curity. 

For these reasons, I consider it essen- 
tial to provide some rehabilitation 
grants, directed particularly to assist 
Wage earners and small farmers and 
businessmen, whose losses in this flood 
represented personal financial tragedy. 
To accomplish the most in rehabilita- 


tion with the money available, the in- 


demnity program should provide a slid- 
ing scale. For example, on the first $10,- 


000 of loss (after deducting a standard 
. amount of perhaps $200), the payment 
might be 80 percent on the next $10,000, 


60 percent, and so on, with a maximum 
payment of perhaps $20,000 for any one 
claimant. The ceiling would exclude the 
bulk of the industrial losses, but it would 
enable individuals and small businesses 
to make a prompt new start. Fortu- 
nately, most of the large industrial con- 
cerns affected have other resources; and 
many are, in fact, already proceeding 
with reconstruction of their plants. 

As part of the rehabilitation program, 
local redevelopment plans should be re- 
quired in some cases to assure that re- 
building does not take place in areas 
subject to recurrent flooding. For ex- 
ample, some of the devastated urban 
areas could best be converted to parks, 
recreation areas, or other public uses 
to minimize the amount of investment in 
construction on flood plains. 

The whole aid program must be car- 
ried out on a basis of joint participation 
by Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ments. The States and cities that are 
affected have already spent much in re- 
storing their own public services, Never- 
theless, the States, and where possible 
the cities, should share the cost of the 
whole program on some equitable basis, 

The lack of a national system of flood- 
disaster insurance is now a major gap 
in the means by which a man can make 
his home, his farm, or his business se- 
cure against events beyond his control. 
It is a basic requisite to the rapid re- 
opening of plants in the flood region, 
where dikes cannot be rebuilt for some 
months, and companies are unwilling, in 
some cases, to undertake the risk of 
being inundated in the meantime. 

The system of flood insurance should 
be based, if possible, upon private insur- 
ance with reinsurance by the Govern- 
ment. This was the principle of the 
war-risk insurance in effect in World 
War II. It depends, of course, upon the 
demonstration by private insurers that 
they can meet the needs of those seek- 
ing insurance at reasonable rates. 

Once the system of flood insurance is 
in effect, there should be no need in the 
future for a program of partial indemni- 
ties such as is now proposed for the 
Midwest flood victims. As a permanent 
national policy, insurance is far superior 
to direct Federal payments. 
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Suggested appropriation language to 
carry out these recommendations is at- 
tached to this message. 

The major features of the indemnifi- 
cation proposals I am making are similar 
to those already introduced in the Con- 
gress by Senator HENNINGS and Repre- 
sentative BoLLING, of Missouri. The 
principles incorporated in all my recom- 
mendations have the support of the Gov- 
ernors of Kansas and Missouri and of 
the Governors’ advisory committee which 
represents major groups within the 2 
States. They will revive a region of the 
Nation now badly hurt—a region of such 
importance to the security and welfare 
of the whole country that its revival must 
be the immediate concern of all our 
citizens. 

I urge the adoption of this program as 
an emergency measure. Whatever is 
done must be started with the greatest 
speed. 

Homeless families must be re-housed 
quickly. Industrial production and 
transportation must be restored. To 
avert the loss of next year’s farm pro- 
duction from much of the flooded land, 
drainage ditches must be opened, debris 
cleared away, and silted soil seeded to 
cover crops in the remaining 60 to 90 
days before winter sets in. Tax resources 
of States and communities must be re- 
established. 

In all of these things, we must move 
quickly. Every day counts. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Tue WHITE Hovse, August 20, 1951. 


RESOLUTION REAFFIRMING THE FRIEND- 
SHIP OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE FOR 
ALL OTHER PEOPLES INCLUDING THE 
PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 229) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 


and, together with the accompanying: 


papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 
On June 26, 1951, the Congress passed 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, reaf- 
firming the friendship of the American 
people for all other peoples, including 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. On July 
7, in accordance with the request of the 
Congress, I transmitted the resolution to 
His Excellency Nikolai Mikhailovitch 
Shvernik, President of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union of So- 


viet Socialist Republics, together with a 


request that the Soviet Government 
make the contents of this resolution 
known to the Soviet peoples. 

For a month there was no reply to my 
letter, nor was the resolution made pub- 
lic in the Soviet Union. Then on August 
6, I received a letter from President 
Shvernik, responding to mine and trans- 
mitting a resolution adopted by the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet in the na- 
ture of a reply. to the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress. Both communi- 
cations, of course, were immediately 
made public in the United States and 
were widely publicized by newspapers, 
magazines, and radio not only in this 
country but throughout the free world, 
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On August 7, the congressional resolu- 
tion, together with my letter of trans- 
mittal, the reply from Mr. Shvernik and 
the resolution of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet were all printed in the 
Soviet Government’s newspapers and 
read over the Soviet Government’s radio. 
This belated publication, by the Soviet 
Government, of the congressional reso- 
lution and my letter of transmittal was 
undoubtedly influenced by the fact that 
the Voice of America was continuously 
broadeasting the text of these docu- 
ments, and their existence could no 
longer be concealed from the peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 

I am transmitting to the Congress 
herewith the resolution of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, together with the 
accompanying letter from Mr. Shvernik. 

The publication of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11 in the Soviet Union, even 
though it was accompe nied by the simul- 
taneous publication of the official Soviet 
reply, marks a significant step forward 
in the struggle to penetrate the iron cur- 
tain with words of truth. Ordinarily, 
it is the policy of the Soviet Government 
not to permit its citizens to read any- 


thing that is contrary to the official 


propaganda line. In this case, the 
adoption of a resolution of friendship by 
the Congress of the United States, and 
the efforts of the Voice of America com- 
pelled the Soviet Government to modify 
its customary practices. Although the 
resolution adopted by the Presidium of 


the Supreme Soviet was obviously in-, 


tended to offset end counteract the ef- 
fect of the congressional resolution, it is 
probavle that the publication of the ac- 
tual text of the latter had real effect on 
the minds of the Russian people. 

It is clear, however, that the Soviet 
Government has not altered the charac- 
ter of its own propaganda and public 
statements concerning the United States. 
In the recent youth meeting in East Ber- 
lin, we have seen a new intensification 
of the theme of hate for the United 
States and other members of the United 
Nations. 

The arguments being made by the 
Soviet Government to justify its present 
policies are set forth in the text of the 
resolution of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet and in Mr. Shvernik’s 
letter to me. The Congress can readily 
recognize the errors and misrepresenta- 
tions in these two documents. 

I wish that I could report that these 
documents give substantial evidence that 
the Soviet Union is prepared to modify 
its present policies and to take steps 
which will relieve present world tensions. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. These 
documents give no assurance that there 
will be any changes in the hostile and 
expansionist policies of the Soviet Union, 
which now threaten world peace. 


| If the Government of the Soviet Union. 
wants to make progress toward peace, 


it can stop flouting the authority of the 
United Nations, it can cease supporting 
armed aggression in defiance of the ver- 
dict of the United Nations, it can make 
constructive contributions toward estab- 


lishing conditions of peace with Ger- 


many, Austria, and Japan, it can re- 
frain from employing force to maintain 
in other countries regimes which do not 
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command the support of their people, it 
can cease supporting subversive move- 
ments in other countries, it can cease its 
distortion of the motives and actions of 
other peoples and governments, it can 
stop violating fundamental human rights 
and liberties, and it can join in good 
faith in the earnest effort to find means 
for reducing armaments and controlling 
atomic energy in the interests of peace. 

Such acts would do far more than any 
words to show that the Soviet Union 
really wants peace. 

Until we have concrete evidence that 
the Soviet Union has in fact changed its 
policies, I cannot advise the Congress to 
change the policies of the United States. 
I believe that the policies on which we 
are now embarked—to give every sup- 
port to the constructive actions of the 
United Nations for peace, in Korea and 
elsewhere, to build our defenses and to 
join in building the defenses of the free 
world, and to contribute in every way we 
can to the growth and strengthening of 
free institutions around the world—I be- 
lieve these are the policies most likely 
to bring about a change in the aggres- 
sive policies of the Soviet Government. 
Consequently, I urge that the Congress 
move ahead with the great program for 
national security and world peace that is 
now before it. 

In particular, I urge the Congress to 
take all possible steps to open up chan- 
nels of communications between this 
country and the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, and other peoples behind the iron 
curtain, 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 has 
opened at least a crack in the iron cur- 
tain and the Congress deserves the 
thanks of free people everywhere for this 
action. We should now make every pos- 
sible constructive use of this small open- 
ing in the barrier which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has raised up against all free 
communication between its peoples and 
the outside world. If we do so, we may 
be able to show the Soviet peoples our 
real desire for peace and our genuine 
efforts in that direction. We may be 
able to dispel, at least in part, the dis- 
torted image of ourselves which is con- 
veyed to them by Soviet propaganda. 

For my part, I shall answer President 
Shvernik’s letter in the near future. I 
shall ask that my reply, like the congres- 
sional resolution, be made public in the 
Soviet Union. 

It is of immense importance to com- 
municate the truth about the purposes 
and intentions of the United States to 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, as well 
as to all other peoples under the domi- 
nation or the threat of domination of 
Soviet imperialism. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to my letter, I intend to explore all 
other means that will help to make such 
communication possible. 

+ I urge the Congress to do all it can to 
contribute to this vital endeavor. Ade- 
quate appropriations for the campaign 
of truth, including the Voice of Amer- 
ica, are essential. I have requested an 
appropriation of $115,000,000 for this 
purpose in this fiscal year. The House 
of Representatives has reduced this to 
$85,000,000. Such action as this is obvi- 
ously inconsistent with the purposes of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11. If the 
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Congress expects to be successful in the 
battle for men’s minds, it must support 
a sustained and consistent campaign for 
that purpose. 

A slash in funds for the Voice of 
America, coming at this time, would have 
the effect of severely damaging our ef- 
forts to reach the hearts and minds of 
other peoples. It would mean retreat in 
the face of the mounting world-wide 
pressures of Communist propaganda. In 
the light of our present situation, I hope 
the Congress will restore the full amount 
needed for our campaign of truth. 

I trust the Congress will also consider 
in what other ways it can assist in cor- 
recting Soviet distortions of the facts 
and in furthering our campaign to reach 
other peoples with true and accurate in- 
formation. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE Warre House, August 20, 1951. 


STEVE NELSON 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. VELDE, Mr. Speaker, the arrest 


of Steve Nelson last week for violaticn 
of the Smith Act recalled to my mind 
the great length of time Soviet agents 
have operated in this country without 
falling into disfavor with the law. I 
have many times brought the case of 
Steve Nelson and others of his ilk to the 
attention of the public since I first was 
called to testify before the Un-American 
Activities Committee during the Eight- 
ieth Congress. His arrest also recalled 
to mind the fact that the Un-American 
Activities Committee, through its inves- 
tigations during the Eightieth Congress, 
was responsible for bringing to the atten- 
tion of the public and law-enforcement 
agencies the dire manipulations of other 
Soviet espionage agents and Communist 
Party members. 
| Itis ironical that Steve Nelson will be 
tried under our great system of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, which he has so con- 
sistently abused and flaunted in the past, 
The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has suffered much abuse, not only 
by such characters as Steve Nelson, but 
by a great segment of the left-wing press 
and radio. It is fortunate for America, 
however, that a great majority of the 
press and radio commentators have been 
alert and have not fallen off to the left 
as victims of the Communist Party line. 
Even President Truman saw fit to 
smear the committee by calling its mem-' 
bers “witch hunters,” “red baiters,” and 
labeling its investigations as “red her- 
rings.” Such verbal abuse of Members 
of the legislative branch of Government 
have delayed and hindered the process 
of bringing spies and traitors to justice. 
I hope that all patriotice citizens will 
be able to see through the smoke screen 
of words laid down by our Chief Execu- 
tive and many others involved in these 
Smear tactics; and give approval and, 
eredit to all sincere, patriotic Americans 
{who have worked diligently in the past, 
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and are ever continuing their efforts to 
spell out the complete defeat of this 
Communist menace. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert an excerpt from the re- 
port of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities dated September 29, 1949, in- 
volving Steve Nelson and his background. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

SCIENTIST X CASE 

This case deals with the activities of that 
branch of the Communist espionage appara- 
tus which operated on the Pacific coast, par- 
ticularly within the radiation laboratory of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
which was engaged in certain activities in 
connection with the development of the 
atomic bomb. This case, in the past, has 
been identified by the committee as the 
Scientist X case. The committee, as a result 
of an investigation pursued this year, has 
received testimony identifying the scientist 
involved in this case as Joseph Woodrow 
Weinberg. 

‘Previous reports regarding the Scientist X 
case have identified Steve Mesarosh alias 
Louis Evans alias Steve Nelson as the Com- 
munist espionage agent who was engaged in 
securing information regarding the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb from Scientist X. 

Steve Mesarosh, or Nelson as he is com- 
monly known, was born in Yugoslavia on 
January 1, 1903, in a town called Chaglich. 
He entered the United States on June 12, 
1920, accompanied by his mother and two 
sisters. He gained admission to the United 
States as a citizen of this country under the 
name of Joseph Fleischinger, that being the 
name of his mother’s brother-in-law, Nel- 
son’s mother and two sisters also gained 
admission at the time by falsely representing 
themselves as the wife and children of Joseph 
Fleischinger. The name of Nelson’s mother 
and the names of her three children were 
all included on the United States passport 
issued to said Joseph Fleischinger. 

On June 22, 1922, a warrant of arrest in 
deportation proceedings was issued charging 
that the subject, his mother, and two sisters 
had entered the United States without proper 
passports; that they had entered by false 
and misleading statements; and that they 
were persons likely to become public charges 
at the time of their entry. 

A hearing was held under the authority of 
the warrant of arrest in Philadelphia on 
October 17, 1922, as a result of which the 
examining immigration inspector recom- 
mended that the aliens be afforded the op- 
portunity to legalize their residence in the 
United States. It should be noted that dur- 
ing the hearing the United States Govern- 
ment recommended that Steve Nelson, his 
two sisters, and his mother, be afforded a 
haven in the United States, even though 
they illegally entered the country. During 
the hearing, it was brought out that Steve 
Nelson, his two sisters, and his mother, had 
taken advantage of opportunities in this 
country; that Steve Nelson, as well as his sis- 
ters, were attending school, and that the 
entire family had gained employment. In 
the recommendation of the immigration in- 
spector, it was stated that after examination 
of the aliens it was decided that the subject 
individuals were taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered by this country and 
undoubtedly would become substantial cit- 
izens. On October 30, 1922, the Board of 
Revier entered an order that the warrant 
dt arrest be canceled on payment of head 
tax if the Department of State would waive 

bass port requirements. On November 14, 

922, the Secretary of State waived the pass- 
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port and visa requirements in behalf of the 
subject, his mother, Maria, and his two sis- 
ters. Thereafter, on November 27, 1922, the 
aliens were examined by surgeons of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
passed; head tax was collected; and the 
entry of the subject, his mother, and his two 
sisters was legalized. 

Steve Nelson was admitted to citizenship 
in the United States District Court, Eastern 
District of Michigan, Detroit, Mich., on No- 
vember 26, 1928, and was issued certificate 
of naturalization No. 2834850. 

In evaluating Steve Nelson’s entry in the 
United States and the Government's position 
in legalizing said entry, the United States 
afforded a haven for a refugee whose political 
ideologies in subsequent years dedicated 
themselves to the violent overthrow of the 
United States Government by force. It is 
not definitely known when S ve Nelson 
joined the Communist Party. However, in 
an article in the Daily Worker, November 10, 
1937, under the byline of Joseph North, dis- 
patehed from Valencia, Spain, North stated 
that while interviewing participants fighting 
for the International Brigade, he obtained 
the following information from Steve Nelson: 

“The working people of the Soviet Union 
were passing through a bitter period and 
Steve joined the Friends of Soviet Russia. 
On the first anniversary of Lenin’s death 
(1925), he joined the Communist Party at 
the memorial in Philadelphia.” 

This alleged statement by Steve Nelson is 
noteworthy because, as previously stated, he 
was granted citizenship on November 26, 
1928. If the truth of the article written 
by Joseph North, which appeared in the Daily 
Worker, could be established, it is apparent. 
that Steve Nelson was a member of the Com- 
munist Party prior to gaining his citizenship 
and therefore perjured himself when he ob- 
tained his naturalization papers. 

In 1931, Steve Nelson's importance to the 
Communist movement was recognized in 
Mo-zcow and he was called there to attend 
the Lenin Institute. On August 1, 1931, he 
filed a passport application with the Depart- 
ment of State in which he requested per- 
mission to visit Germany to study building 
construction. He falsified his passport by 
stating that he was born in Rankin, Pa., on 
December 25, 1903. This criminal offense 
was never prosecuted due to the fact that it 
was not discovered until the statute of limi- 
tations had run. There is further evidence 
with respect to Mr. Nelson’s attendance at the 
school in Moscow. Mr. William Nowell testi- 
fied before this committee on November 30, 
1939, and he stated that while he was a 
member of the Communist Party he attended 
the Lenin Institute in Moscow and that Steve 
Nelson was in attendance at this school 
under the name of Louis Evans. Mr. Nowell 
stated in his testimony that Nelson’s prom- 
inence in the Communist Party was con- 
spicuous because of his frequent contact with 
the OGPU (Russian secret police) in Moscow. 
Additional evidence of Nelson’s visit to Rus- 
sia has been developed by this committee 
which indicates that in July 1933 Nelson filed 
with the American consul in Austria a 2-year 
renewal of his passport, stating that he had 
resided in Russia from September 1931 to 
May 1933, and had resided in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria from May 25, 1933. 
Nelson, when questioned by this committee 
regarding his attendance at the Lenin school, 
refused to answer on the ground of self- 
incrimination. 

. Official intelligence reports in possession of 
this committee reflect that Nelson was in 
_China for 3 months in 1933, working for the 
| Comintern in Shanghai, and that a cowork- 
er of his was Arthur Ewert, a well-known 
¿Comintern agent, who was subsequently 
: sentenced to imprisonment in Brazil for his 
part in the Communist revolution in 1935, 
The exact date of the subject’s return to the 
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United States from China and the European 
countries mentioned above is unknown, but 
in 1934 he contributed an article to the Party 
Organizer, official organ of the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, United 
States of America. 

During the Spanish Civil War, Nelson re- 
ceived considerable publicity in the Com- 
munist press because of the fact that he had 
risen to the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
International Brigade of the Loyalist Army, 
Nelson returned to the United States in the 
latter part of 1937 from Spain and became ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade and the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, both no- 
torious Communist organizations. 

Since 1938, Steve Nelson has been a na- 
tional figure in the Communist Party, as well 
as a leading functionary in the Moscow- 
controlled Communist underground. 

With reference to Nelson’s participation 
in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, Nelson ap- 
plied for a passport on February 13, 1937, and 
the passport was ‘ssued on February 23. This 
passport was issued to Nelson under the 
name of Joseph Fleischinger. It is noted 
on the application form that the name Fleis- 
chinger was misspelled in two places by the 
applicant, This criminal violation likewise 
escaped the attention of the authorities 
until the statute of limitations had expired. 
When questions were propounded to Nelson 
regarding this false passport, he again fol- 
lowed the current Communist Party line by 
declining to answer questions and placed 
himself under the sanctuary of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Steve Nelson was so important to the Com- 
munist movement and had gained such 
favor with his superiors that in 1940 he was 
assigned as organizer for the party in the 
bay area at the port of San Francisco, Calif. 
He was also given an underground assign- 
ment to gather information regarding the 
development of the atomic bomb, This as- 
signment was facilitated by Steve Nelson’s 
having met a woman in Spain who had gone 
to Spain in 1987 to meet her husband, also 
a volunteer in the International Brigade. 
Upon arrival in Spain, this woman was in- 
formed that her husband had been killed, 
and she was befriended by Steve Nelson, 
This woman, upon her return to the United 
States, moved to Berkeley, Calif., where she 
became acquainted with and married one of 
the leading physicists engaged in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment were aware of Steve Nelson's ac- 
quaintance with the physicist and attempted 
to use this as a medium of infiltration of the 
Radiation Laboratory at the University of 
California, which was working on the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb, An investi- 
gation of the afore-mentioned scientist 
disclosed that neither he nor his wife en- 
gaged in any subversive activities and that 
their loyalty has never been questioned by 
the Government. Nelson later reported that 
neither the physicist nor his wife were sym- 
pathetic to communism. 

Under the guidance of Steve Nelson, in- 
filtration of the Radiation Laboratory ac- 
tually began in other ways. A cell was de- 
veloped within the laboratory, consisting of 
five or six young physicists. The existence 
of the cell has been established in sworn 
testimony before this committee. According 
to a sworn statement by a witness, Giovanni 
Rossi Lomanitz was the principal Com- 
munist Party organizer. The records of this 
committee also reflect that David Bohm, 
presently a professor of physics at Princeten 
University, was also a member of this cell. 
Upon two occasions, both Giovanni Rossi 
Lomanitz and David Bohm declined to an- 
swer questions regarding their respective 
memberships in this cell upon the ground 
that to do so might tend to incriminate them, 
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In 1942 Steve Nelson gained another pro- 
motion within the Communist Party when 
he was assigned as county organizer at Ala- 
meda, Calif. This assignment placed the 
atomic bomb project under the direct juris- 
diction of Steve Nelson for the Communist 


Party. According to the official files of the 


Government, while Nelson was under surveil- 
lance, he visited the home of Vassili Zubilin, 
a former secretary of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., who was then in Oakland, 
Calif. Zubilin’s cover name in the Commu- 
nist Party was “Cooper.” During this meet- 
ing, Nelson complained to Zubilin about the 
inefficiency of two individuals working for 
the apparatus. These persons have been 
identified by the committee and their names 
are being presently withheld from the pub- 
lic. Because of Mr. Nelson’s complaint to 
Zubilin, these individuals were transferred 
from Alameda County, one to Detroit, Mich., 
and the other to Los Angeles, Calif. 

The details of the meeting between Nelson 
and Scientist X are set forth as follows: 

Late one night in March 1943, a scientist 
at the University of California, who identi- 
fied himself as “Joe,” went to the home of 
Steve Nelson, after having made arrange- 
ments earlier in the evening with Steve Nel- 
son’s wife to meet Nelson at Nelson's home. 
When Joe arrived at Nelson’s home, Nelson 
was not present but arrived at about 1:30 
in the morning of the following day. Upon 
his arrival at his home, Nelson greeted Joe 
and the latter told him that he had some 
information that he thought Nelson could 
use. Joe then furnished highly confidential 
information regarding the experiments con- 
ducted at the radiation laboratories of the 
University of California at Berkeley. At the 
time this occurred, the radiation labora- 
tories at Berkeley were engaged in vital work 
in the development of the atomic bomb. 

Several days after Nelson had been con- 
tacted by Joe, Nelson contacted the Soviet 
consulate in San Francisco and arranged to 
meet Peter Ivanoy, the Soviet vice consul, at 
some place where they could not be observed. 
Ivanov suggested that he and Nelson meet at 
the usual place. 

As a result of the surveillance that was be- 
ing kept on Nelson, the meeting between 
Nelson and Ivanov was found to take place in 
the middle of an open park on the St. Fran- 
cis Hospital grounds in San Francisco. At 
this meeting, Nelson transferred an envelope 
or package to Ivanov. A few days after this 
meeting between Nelson and Ivanov, on the 
St. Francis Hospital grounds, the third sec- 
retary of the Russian Embassy in Washing- 
ton, a man by the name of Zubilin, came to 
the Soviet consulate in San Francisco. 
Shortly after his arrival, Zubilin met Nelson 
in Nelson’s home and at this meeting paid 
Nelson 10 bills of unknown denominations, 

When Nelson testified before the commit- 
tee in September 1948, he refused to answer 
all pertinent questions on the ground that 
his answers would tend to incriminate him. 
During this interrogation, he was asked 
whether he was acquainted with Vassili Zu- 
bilin of the Soviet Embassy and refused to 
answer on the ground that to do so might 
incriminate him. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill S. 349. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 


may have the privilege of revising and. 


extending the remarks they made today. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Yatrs] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, for cen- 
turies men and women have dreamed of 
living longer. Today, that dream is 
coming true. The Fountain of Youth, 
which was the goal of many of the an- 
cient explorers, appears to be much less 
distant as a result of the discoveries by. 
our medical scientists. 

In George Washington’s time, the 
average life expectancy was 25 years. By 
1900 it had reached 49. Today it has 
been pushed up to 67 and is still climbing. 
Persons retiring at age 65 now have an 
average of 13 years of life remaining, and 
half of them will live longer. A bonus of 
20 additional years of life has been given. 
to us—years which were denied to our 
parents and grandparents. Yet we must 
ask ourselves: Are these extra years be- 
ing used wisely? As a matter of fact, 
are the added years a burden or a bless- 
ing? This seems like an unnecessary or 
even a cruel question, but as we look 
around—as we review the prevailing at- 
titudes of our society which assume that 
a person 45 years or older is past his peak 
in life, is not the question justified? 

WHEN IS A PERSON OLD? 


When does a person become old? 
Does he become old at 40 when he applies 
for a job and is told he is too old? Does 
he become old when his children get mar- 
ried, leave home and strike out for them- 
selves? Does he become old when he be- 
comes a grandparent, or when he retires? 

Certainly, none of these occasions need 
make a person old. What actually mat- 
ters is a person’s strength and mental 
capacities; our tendency to consign 
healthy, mentally alert men and women 
by the thousands to inactivity, stagna- 
tion, and premature physical and mental 
illness, is a heartless and wasteful atti- 
tude. Advancing years should be a con- 
tinuation of our process of growth and 
new development and we must recognize 
the truth of the fact that our older people 
represent a tremendous potential for pro- 
ductiveness and leadership in the com- 
munity. If we do not recognize this 
fact—if we remain indifferent to the 
problems of our aging people—it means 
that we shall continue to increase their 
dependency and to scrap the useful skills 
and ripened experience of a major seg- 
ment of our national life. 

AMERICA IS AGING 


The 1950 census showed that there 
were 12,300,000 persons 65 years of age 
and over on April 1, 1950. The normal 
increase would bring that number up to 
13,000,000 today. This means that the 
United States has well over 3,000,000 
more old folks today than it had 10 years 
ago. 

This presents us with a strange para- 
dox. Weare living longer, but our work- 
ing lives are getting shorter. In 1890, 
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65 percent of all men over 65 were em- 
ployed in gainful occupations. By 1950 
this percentage had dropped to 43 per- 
cent, and, unless we can reverse the 
trend, by the year 1975, a man of 20 will 
look forward on the average to at least 
1 year of retirement for each 6 years of 
his working life. As one commentator 
states it: “It won’t be long before our 
younger workers will be carrying the rest 
of the population on their backs.” 
WHO ARE THE AGING? 


Ruth Albrecht, a distinguished expert 
in the field, has divided our aged popu- 
lation into five groups. The first, which 
she calls too young to be old, includes 
about one-fourth of the whole number 
and is made up of persons alert and 
active, mentally and physically. They 
feel young despite their advanced years. 
The second group, another one-fourth 
of the total, are beginning to feel old, 
but their minds are keen and their bodies 
sound enough for a busy and active life. 
-These two groups account for half of the 
aged who are here under consideration. 

The third group consists of persons 
suffering from chronic illness, which is 
partially or totally disabling, but their 
minds are clear. The fourth group— 
about 18 percent—are in good physical 
condition, but their memory is not what 
it used to be and they sometimes become 
confused. The fifth group—about 10 
percent—are almost completely depend- 
ent due to senility. 

This study shows that at least half of 
our aged people are capable right now 
of being happy, useful, and productive 
members of the community, and many 
of them are now demonstrating that 
fact. Many of the others need only en- 
couragement and understanding to take 
similar places as proud, responsible peo- 
ple, but inconsiderate and erroneous atti- 
tudes and treatment stand in their way. 
What do I mean by erroneous attitudes? 
There are certain basic errors that I have 
in mind. 

ERROR NO. 1: SOCIAL SECURITY AND PRIVATE 
PENSIONS OFFER ADEQUATE PROTECTION 

It is a common error that social-secu- 
rity or private-pension benefits furnish 
adequate income to take care of the pen- 
sioners. As a matter of fact, only one 
out of five of our oldsters has enough cash 
income to live in health and happy sur- 
roundings, and more than one-half of 
these people are trying to exist on less 
than $1,000 per year. 

Many older people just do not have 
earnings or savings sufficient to support 
themselves—and this should be no re- 
flection upon them or their ability. To- 
day a person aged 65 must have accu- 
mulated about $17,000 to have an income 
of $100 per month for the rest of his 
life—and it will take the entire principal 
and all interest. For many American 
families, and especially for those who 
have raised children, savings in such an 
amount are impossible. Nearly one- 
fourth of all urban workingmen’s fam- 
ilies had no savings at all in the pros- 
perous year 1945; more than one-half 
of all families had savings of less than 
$500. Today more than one-fourth of all 
American families have incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year. You cannot save 
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much money with that kind of an in- 
come, no matter how hard you try. 

Already about 40 percent of all people 
65 years of age and over need help from 
outside sources to insure a decent ex- 
istence, Of the 4,100,000 households in 
the United States with incomes below 
$1,000, 32 percent are headed by persons 
65 and over. Private charity is not now 
and never has been an important source 
of financial support for older people, 
although it provides valuable specialized 
services. 

The 1950 amendments to the social 
security law made some decided im- 
provements, but the law is still inade- 
quate. Even with increased benefits, the 
average monthly payment in the United 
States in February 1951 to a couple 
qualifying under old-age and survivors 
insurance was $71 per month, which is 
a total benefit of $852 per year. This 
is not even a bare subsistence income. 
People cannot live on that amount of 
money. 

Private and industrial pension plans 
are helpful, of course, but there is such 
limited coverage. Only 17,000,000 work- 
ers are covered by private industrial 
Siig plans; 55,000,000 workers are 
not. 

Only when there is universal cover- 
age from social security and private pen- 
sion plans with adèquate benefits and 
sufficient income: will there be a decent 
standard of liying.assured through social 
insurance. , 

ERROR NO. 2: THE WILLING FIND JOBS 


We hear many people say, “You can 
always find a job if you're willing to 
work.” 

That is not true. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Department of 
Labor says that the odds against a per- 
son 45 years old or over finding a new 
job are 6 to 1, even today when we are 
in a tight labor market. The fact is 
that bias against hiring people of ad- 
vanced age is deep-rooted and wide- 
spread and bars their getting jobs. In 
1948, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce conducted a survey of 
279 companies, most of them large. 
Two-thirds of the companies surveyed 
stated that they refused to hire new ap- 
plicants for jobs who were 45 years of 
age or over. Incidentally, over 25 per- 
cent of the people of this country are 
45 years of age or over. Corroboration to 
this practice was given by a survey un- 
dertaken last year by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of 340,000 older 
workers and a large number of em- 
ployers. This survey showed that dis- 
crimination in hiring because of age 
starts with women at age 35 and men 
at age 40 or 45. 

This problem was recently given at- 
tention by an editorial in the New York 
Times, on May 31, 1951, in which it was 
stated: 

In view of the national emergency and a 
tight labor supply, it is ironic that unem- 
ployed older workers should continue to 
meet resistance when searching for jobs. 
Yet this condition prevails generally 
throughout the country, and in New York 
City our welfare commissioner has painted 
a local picture that is not at all reassuring. 
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The Commissioner states that within a pe- 
riod of 9 months the number of employables 
on relief rolls over 40 has risen from one- 
half to two-thirds of the total. At this rate, 
in a short time, the only employables left on 
the relief rolls will be persons over 40. 

Employer bias against hiring older per- 
sons penalizes such persons unfairly, for 
experience shows that they make good, 
steady, reliable workers when they are given 
a feeling of being wanted. Furthermore, 
such bias also penalizes the taxpayers of 
this city, who must maintain unemployed 
older persons on relief. 


We must recognize the fact that for 
that large proportion of the aged who 
can work and want to work, a job is the 
best guaranty of their status and inde- 
pendence. We must find a way to give 
wider recognition to their right to work 
and their ability to work by breaking 
down the unrealistic attitude that age 
prevents good work. 


ERROR NO. 3: WORKERS MUST RETIRE AT AGE 65 


We are slaves to a birth certificate. A 
child starts school at 6; he cannot work 
at a full-time job until he is 14 or 
16; he cannot marry without permission 
until 18 or 21; and nowadays at 65 he 
almost invariably must retire from 
work, He must stop working despite the 
fact that medical evidence shows that 
one of the quickest ways to die is to re- 
tire before you are ready to retire and 
prepared for retirement. Sudden re- 
tirement comes as a shock. 4 

Every day almost 3,000 persons reach 
the age of 65. One out of ten of them 
has dependent children under 18 to sup- 
port. There is no reason why the at- 
tainment of this age—or any other 
chronological age—should bar a man 
from working if he wants to continue. 
We need to recognize that many men 
and women 65 and over need jobs, want 
jobs, and can perform jobs. i 

Labor and management are already 
doing some constructive thinking about 
forced retirement. Both Philip Murray, 
age 65, president of the CIO, and William 
Green, age 78, AFL president, have 
stated their opposition to it. And re- 
cently a firm of management consult- 
ants in Chicago—Edwin Shields Hewitt 
& Associates—recommended to its clients 
that arbitrary retirement policies be re- 
considered. The William Wrigley, Jr., 
Co. in Chicago, for instance, has an- 
nounced a policy of gradual retirement. 
Beginning at age 65, employees will be 
given a month vacation, 2 months in 
the second year, and so on until retire- 
ment is complete. This seems to me a 
very sensible way of taking advantage 
of older-worker experience and allow- 
ing the aging worker to taper off as his 
capacities decline. 

One employer recently said against 
the arbitrary retirement: “We choose 
and select when we hire, and we should 
do the same when we retire our workers, 
Some old-timers can work rings around 
the younger man.” 

We are beginning, too, to recognize 
that the problems of premature retire- 
ment are not concerned only with money. 
The old dream of finding contentment by 
retiring is often a snare and a delusion. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, New York State 
health commisisoner testified before that. 
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State’s joint committee on problems of 
the aging on this point: 

Very often— 

He said— 
the-old person does not deteriorate physi- 
cally and mentally until he is told his use- 
fulness is past and is asked to retire. Then 
the meaning goes out of life and he begins 
to reach for the hand of death. 


Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, the famous 
geriatrician, told the committee that— 

Premature retirement while one is still 
vigorous, ambitious, and anxious to serve can 
be a major disease. 

WE NEED INFORMATION ON PROBLEMS OF 

THE AGING 

Mr. Speaker, we need so much infor- 
mation on the problems of the aging. A 
beginning has been made, but so much 
remains to be done. That is why on May 
24, 1951, I filed House Resolution 238 for 
the appointment of a select committee to 
study the problems of the aging. We 
need to know more about population 
changes. We need data on kinds of em- 
ployment, on the employability of aged 
workers, and on rehabilitation schemes 
which will restore hope and health to 
many of our oldsters. We must have 
more information on their living and 
housing arrangements, their recreational 
activities, and their participation in com- 
munity life. We should know more about 
the relationship of calendar age to the 
capacities and needs of individual work- 
ers. The implications of compulsory re- 
tirement and its effect on job opportu- 
nities for the near-aged call for special 
attention. We must modernize our 
thinking and recognize the effect of 
recent technological changes, of shifts 
in demands for labor, of shrinkage in 
opportunity for self-employment on the 
problems of the aging. 

The committee I requested could draw 
upon the scattered interest which is al- 
ready beginning to show its effect. In 
August of 1950, the first National Con- 
ference on Aging was held in Washing- 
ton. Another such conference is sched- 
uled for St. Louis in September. But I 
call your special attention to the fact 
that the one major conclusion of the 816 
delegates from all parts of the country at 
the first conference was that the great- 
est lack was sufficient data. 

Projects and studies are appearing in 
a few States and in some communities, 
which will shed much light. Early last 
year, Illinois’ great Governor, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, established the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging. In 
August a preliminary report of the fact- 
finding subcommittee appeared, showing 
that Illinois has at least 1,100,000 per- 
sons aged 60 and over. Over one-third 
of this total, or 420,000, were living in 
Cook County, of whom about 26 percent 
were receiving assistance through pub- 
lic programs, In the last 20 years, this 
repors shows, the number of persons 65 
and over in my State has increased by 
70.7 percent. Named as the chief causes 
of dependency were the problems of un- 
em*loyment, health, and housing. 

Michigan has started on a similar 
State study. The three annual reports 
of New York's Joint Committee on the 
Aged have already assembled much val- 
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uable information on the problems in 
that State. But the fact remains that 
we have just begun to get at the job that 
needs to be done. Moreover, this is a 
national problem which requires a na- 
tional solution. 

INFORMAL COMMITTEE OF CONGRESSMEN TO 

ATTACK PROBLEM 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the brief time 
remaining before adjournment of this 
session, it is doubtful that any action 
will be taken on my resolution, but in 
order that a beginning be made, I have 
spoken to many Congressmen from all 
over the United States who have shown 
an interest in attacking the problems 
of the aging, suggesting the idea that 
we join together as an informal com- 
mittee for the purpose of gathering in- 
formation which could be the basis for 
congressional action. It is intended that 
these Congressmen undertake a local 
conference in their own congressional 
districts, of individuals and groups who 
are interested in the problem, in order 
to obtain their viewpoint as to how best 
the Congress may take action. It is in- 
tended further tha’: our activities be cor- 
related so that maximum benefits can 
be derived from our meetings. 

I have contacted representatives from 
the States of Alaba na, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, and kave submitted to 
them a tentative outline of the confer- 
ence which I propose to call in my dis- 
trict in the city of Chicago after ad- 
journment of this session. The pro- 
posed conference is as follows: 

PROFOSED FROGRAM OF A CONGRESSIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON AGING 

A. POSSIBLE INVITEES TO THE CONFERENCE 

1. Men’s organizations: (a) Kiwanis, Ma- 
sons, Elks, Odd Fellows, Moose, Rotary, 
Optimists, Lions, etc. 

2. Church organizations: (a) Most active 
groups appear to be: Methodist, Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Jewish, although there is 
variance from community to community. 

3. Veterans’ organizations: (a) There are 
3,000,000 World War I vets. American Legion 
and VFW are both concerned with problems 
of aging, rehabilitation of vets in VA hos- 
pitals (40,000 of them now), etc. 

4. Women’s organizations: 

(a) General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(the national office has a gerontology divi- 
sion). 

15 American Association of University 
Women. 

(e) Business and professional women's 
clubs. 

(d) Zonta. 

(e) Altrusa and Soroptimist Clubs (both, 
women’s luncheon groups). 

5. Labor organizations: 

(a) Every major labor organization has 
declared its opposition to forced retirement 
and for job opportunities for the aged. 

(b) Local trade-union leaders, members of 
joint labor councils, etc., are generally in- 
terested in problems of the aging. 

6. Business organizations: (a) Chamber of 
commerce (generally contains a representa- 
tive or committee who is interested, and 
often among its members includes an out- 
standing industrialist who in his personal 
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life or attitudes toward elderly employees 
has demonstrated leadership in this field). 

7. Insurance companies: (a) Have shown 
great interest in problems of the aging. (In 
North Carolina, four companies gave finan- 
cial support for a State conference on aging.) 

8. Health groups: 

(a) American Medical Association and 
other local medical societies. 

(b) Blue Cross, Blue Shield, White Cross, 
etc. 

9. Voluntary social agencies: 

(a) Professional and lay people from fam- 
ily service association, housekeeping services, 
ete. 

(b) Representatives from Cancer Society, 
Heart Association, Tuberculosis Association, 
Mental Health Society, American Red Cross, 


etc. 

(c) Visiting Nurses Association. 

10. Farm organizations: 

(a) Representatives from each of the large 
groups (Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmer's 
Union). 

(b) County agent and county home dem- 
onstration agents. 

11. Public agencies: 

(a) Adult education groups (school ad- 
ministrators, principals, etc.). 

(b) Colleges and universities. 

(c) Welfare departments. 

(d) Health departments. 

A (e) Old-age and survivors insurance of- 
ce. 

(t) State commission on aging (if consti- 
tuted). 

(g) State officials concerned with aging 
problems. 

(h) Recreation departments of city and 
State. 5 

(i) Regional directors of Federal depart- 
ments. 

(j) State health departments. 

(k) State employment offices. 

(1) State labor departments. 

12. YMCA, YWCA, and YMHA. 

13. Local research and charitable founda- 
tions: (a) Examples, Wieboldt (Chicago), 
Kellogg (Michigan), Farmer Foundation 
(Texas), Haynes (California), Voelker (Kan- 
sas City, Mo.). Other foundations are listed 
in Book of American Foundations, published 
by Russell Sage Foundation, 

14. People’s groups: 

(a) Golden Age clubs. 

(b) Townsend Club presidents. 

(c) National Society of Seniors. 

(d) National Geriatric Society. 

15. Others: (a) The afore-mentioned is 
not exhaustive. Additional individuals, 
groups, and organizations will be found in 
almost every community who are interested 
or are already doing work on problems of 
the aging. 

B. SUGGESTIONS FOR POSSIBLE CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 


1, Foster attention on problems of the 
aging: (a) Most individuals are unaware of 
the growing problems and the growing num- 
ber of aged. We now have 13,000,000 people 
over 65, an increase of 3,000,000 in the 10- 
year period between 1940 and 1950. By 
1975, it is estimated there will be 18,000,000 
over 65. High proportions of older adults 
are found in practically every section of the 
country: New England, North Central, West- 
ern, and the South. 

2. Make known the facts on how to retard 
the aging process: 

(a) Some pertinent facts deal with: nutri- 
tion, weight control, attention to early dis- 
ease symptoms, keeping mentally alert, etc. 

(b) Congress has already supplied funds 
for research, but the facts do not reach suf- 
ficient numbers of people to do any good. 

3. Clarify changes necessary in our Social 
Security Act: 

(a) How $50 limitations penalizes pen- 
sioners who want to work. 
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(b) How inflation has wrecked prewar 
pensions. 

4. The changes necessary in housing laws 
to accommodate growing number of elderly: 

(a) Public housing should be made avail- 
able to oldsters. 

(b) Housing needs of elderly are unmet. 
In FHA loans and other Government guar- 
anties to builders, provision for elderly 
might be made. 

5. Make needs of the aging known to con. 
gressional committees concerned: (a) Sub- 
jects like health, employment, recreation, 
education, social security, housing, etc. 

6. Create Select Committee on Aging: 

(2) To bring together information from 
labor, industry, geratologists, etc., so that 
community, State, and Federal programs can 
be factually planned. 

(b) Make known the success of particular 
communities in meeting problems of the 
aged so as to help guide other communities 
who plan programs of their own. 

C. SUGGESTIONS ON PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

1. Congressmen to make a general state- 
ment on the problems of the aging, and to 
also act as moderator for the panel discus- 
sions. 

2. The arrangement of speakers: 

(a) Panel of three or four principal speak- 
ers or panel members who are authorities in 
the field, drawn from local community, if 
possible. Subjects to be covered and sugges- 
tions on individuals who might discuss these 
subjects are: 

(1) Housing (local people 
church groups, private builders). 

(2) Employment and Financing of Old Age 
(employment office people, management rep- 
resentatives, labor, OASI, insurance, local 
welfare). 

(3) Education, Recreation, and Religion 
(school principals, recreation leaders, YMCA, 
Golden Agers, community center officials). 

(4) Health (private physicians, dentists, 
Blue Cross, hospital officials, mental health 
departments, public health nurses). 

3. Question-and-answer period. 

4. Possible action by way of resolution, or 
otherwise. 


Mr. Speaker, this will be the first time 
to my knowledge that Congressmen have 
constituted themselves such an informal 
committee to gather local information 
from all parts of the Nation in the attack 
upon a national problem. The material 
which we gather will, we hope, be of 
great value for committee action during 
the next session of the Congress. 

OUR AGING PEOPLE ARE ENTITLED TO A PLACE OF 

DIGNITY AND USEFULNESS IN OUR NATIONAL 

FAMILY 


It is time to recognize that our older 
citizens are a tremendous potential asset 
to this Nation, and that they have the 
right to lead a proud, productive, and in- 
dependent life to the end. We need to 
recognize that many of them are poor, 
sick, bored, and lonely—the “displaced 
persons” of their own country. They live 
among us but often worlds apart from us. 
We need to assemble in one place all 
available evidence about methods which 
will improve their social standing, aug- 
ment their capacity and willingness to 
learn and to work. We must furnish 
them with the chance for better housing, 
diet, recreation, religious observance, and 
community life. Our aging people are 
entitled to a place of dignity and useful- 
ness in our national family. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to commend 
the gentleman for bringing to this Con- 


concerned, 
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gress a subject which is of increasing 
importance. It is evident to those of us 
who are familiar with the subject that 
some legislative improvements will be 
necessary. I have in mind the fact that 
an aged person, on a pension status, 
finds it difficult to go to work because 
of restrictions placed upon earnings. I 
have also in mind the fact that an aged 
person who wishes to take himself off 
relief or off of the pension rolls is in very 
grave difficulty because he cannot give 
up the income, to take a private job, and 
then be assured that he can quickly go 
back to the pension or relief. These 
things are subjects of legislative relief. 
I think the amounts of pensions, in the 
face of rising costs, should be explored. 
I again congratulate the gentleman for 
bringing up the subject. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is making a wonderful speech 
and I think the Members ought to be 
here to listen to it. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. I 
shall withhold it for him to extend his 
remarks, if he so desires. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: ` 

Mr. DEANE, 

Mr. MacHrRowicz, and to include a 
resolution of the American Legion. 

Mr, FARRINGTON (at the request of Mr, 
ASPINALL) and to include certain letters, 
notwithstanding the fact that the ex- 
tension exceeds two pages of the RECoRD 
and is estimated to cost $191.34, 

Mr. FLoop in four instances. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCartuy (at the request of Mr. 
MARSHALL) and to include other ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. Larcape in four instances and to 
include newspaper articles. 

Mr. ELLrorr in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include several news- 
paper editorials, 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mrs. Botton and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
Mack of Washington) and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL (at the request of Mr. 
Mack of Washington) and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. HESELTON in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter in each, 

Mr. Bow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McGrecor (at the request of Mr. 


McCuLLocH) and to include an article 


from the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. 
Mr. Poursox in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 
Mr. Bates of Massachusetts and to in- 


clude a newspaper article. 


Mr. Van ZanDT and to include extrane- 
ous matter, 
Mr. Brooks and to include extraneous 


matter. 
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Mr. Hunter and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include a letter 
of the remarks he expects to make in 
the Committee of the Whole this after- 
noon, 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee to extend and 
include a speech. 

Mr. Harvey (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Smirx of Mississippi in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Sreep and to-include a radio 
speech. 

Mr. Yorty notwithstanding the fact 
that it will exceed the amount allowed 
by the rule by $451.50. 

Mr. BeckwortH and to include a 
table. 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances and to 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. Rooney to extend the remarks he 
made in Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. CANFIELD and to include a tele- 
gram. 

Mr. Morano and to include an edi- 
torial and an article. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa and to include 
certain quotations and a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas at the point in the 
Recorp immediately following the Jen- 
sen amendment last adopted. 

Mr. Schwaz in three instances and in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Norsiap in two instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Lyte and to include extraneous 


matter. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, 
absence was granted to: 

Messrs. TEAGUE, Evins, SCUDDER, and 
Patton (at the request of Mr. PRIEST), 
on account of committee hearings in 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. Ketty of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Priest), for today, on ac- 
count of personal business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee ` 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3709. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3790. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R.3973. An act making appropriations 
for the Départment of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Wilbur 
Electric Co., Inc.; and 

H. R. 3880. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 


leave of 
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corporations, agencies, and offices, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o'clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, AuguSt 21, 1951, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


734. A letter from the Assistent Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a report of 
claims paid under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act as amended and codified (28 U. S. C.), 
by the Department of the Air Force for the 
fiscal year 1951; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

735. A letter from the Department of the 
Secretary of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, 
transmitting a copy of the journal of the 
house of representatives, Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, second special session, 
1950, pursuant to section 69 of an act of 
Congress approved April 30, 1911; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

736. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports cf 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 371. Reso- 
lution providing for the payment of 6 
months’ salary and $350 funeral expenses to 
Mrs. Minnie M. Ross, widow of Frank P. Ross, 
late an employee of the House of Representa- 
tives; without amendment (Rept. No. 894). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 

ministration. House Resolution 373. Reso- 
lution providing certain death and burial 
benefits to the estate of Helen Gertrude 
Nelsch; without amendment (Rept. No. 895). 
Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Concurrent Resolution 
39. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
Select Committee To Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Food Products to have printed 
for its use additional copies of certain hear- 
ings; without amendment (Rept. No. 896). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
146. Concurrent resolution providing for 
the printing of 1,000 additional copies of 
hearings relative to revenue revision held 
before the Committee on Ways and Means 
during the current session; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 897). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. S. 358. An act relating to the 
time for publication of the Official Register 
of the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 898). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LARCADE: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 24. An act to amend the act en- 
titled An act to provide better facilities 
for the enforcement of the customs and im- 
migration laws,“ approved June 26, 1930, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No, 
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899). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. S. 1183. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction, protection, oper. 
ation, and maintenance of public airports in 
the Territory of Alaska,” as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 900). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of conference. S, 
849. An act to assist the provision of hous- 
ing and community facilities and services 
required in connection with the national 
defense. (Rept. No. 901.) Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 5248. A bill to suspend certain im- 
port duties on tungsten; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERTER: ‘ 

H. R. 5249, A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5250. A bill to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 5251. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 5252. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr, KENNEDY: 

H. R. 5253. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Improvement of Methods for the Se- 
lection of Candidates to the United States 
Military Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 5254. A bill to provide for a jury com- 
mission for each United States district court, 
to regulate its compensation, to prescribe its 
duties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 5255. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, with ref- 
erence to the building and construction in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 5256. A bill to secure the attendance 
of witnesses from without the District of 
Columbia in criminal proceedings; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 5257. A bill to amend section 9 of 
the Federal Highway Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
785), to increase the amount available as 
an emergency relief fund for the repair or 
reconstruction of highways and bridges 
damaged by floods or other catastrophes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5258. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 and 
sections 6 and 14 of the Defense Highway 
Act of 1941, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 5259. A bill making appropriations 
for the rehabilitation of midwestern flood- 
stricken areas and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 319. Joint resolution amending 

an act making temporary appropriations for 
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the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Res. 395. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 349; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
ad were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 4 


By Mr. HESELTON: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts memorializing Congress to take the 
necessary steps to prevent the closing of the 
district office of the Veterans’ Administration 
in Boston and the removal thereof to Phila- 
2 to the Committee on Veterans’ Af - 

airs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 5260. A bill for the relief of John K. 

Murphy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'TOOLE (by request) : 

H. R. 5261. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Grunbaum; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 5262.. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice K. Carr; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. Res. 396. Resolution for the relief of the 
Columbia Hospital of Richland County, 8. 
O.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


397. By Mr. SHEEHAN: Petition of the 
board of directors of the Polish Women’s Al- 
liance of America at its regular meeting at 
Chicago, Ill., which petition relates to the 
Genocide Treaty or Convention; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

398. By the SPEAKER: Petition of West- 
ern States Conference of Machinists, San. 
Francisco, Calif., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to income 
tax exemptions; to the Committee on Ways 
azd Means. 

399. Also, petition of National Council of 
the Republic of Poland, London, England, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the Communist threat to 
the freedom of Europe and the future of 
Christian western culture, and the activi- 
ties of the Free Poles in exile; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

400. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of J. W. Gar- 
rett and 122 other citizens of Joplin, Mo., 
protesting against the inequality in the pres- 
ent tax legislation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, August 21, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
Pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
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Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, our Fath- 
er, we pause in this moment dedicated 
to the elevating of our thoughts and 
motives to Thy presence. Look upon 
them, we pray Thee, that, as we face this 
new day, we may be blest to use them to 
their fullest and best intent. We thank 
Thee that Thou hast set in our hearts a 
dream of life without futility, of faith 
without fear, of freedom without folly. 
Arise Thou within us as strength and 
healing and victory, overcoming all con- 
fusion of purpose, all haunting failure, 
and all that keeps us from the best to 
which Thou dost call us. In the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 20, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 15) to 
amend section 215 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R.2176. An act for the relief of the 
Fort Pierce Port District; 

H. R.3209. An act amending section 25 of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended; 

H. R. 3299. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Del Rio, Tex.; 

H. R. 3436. An act authorizing vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport grain be- 
tween United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during 1951; 

H. R. 3585. An act to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer to the Department of the Navy cer- 
tain property located at Decatur, III.; 

H. R. 3590. An act relating to the income- 
tax treatment of gain realized on an invol- 
untary conversion of property; 

H. R. 3937. An act to amend the act of 
June 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), to provide for 
the operation, management, maintenance, 
and demolition of federally acquired prop- 
erties following the acquisition of such 
properties and before the establishment of 
the Independence National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4014. An act to amend section 3121 
of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 4109. An act to amend section 73 
of the act of January 12, 1895, as amended, 
relating to the printing, binding, and dis- 
tribution of the Statutes at Large, and sec- 
tions 411, 412, and 413 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the printing, bind- 
ing, and distribution of decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4203. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 7 of the Session Laws of Hawali, 1951, 
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extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H. R. 4443. An act to prevent the entry of 
certain mollusks into the United States; 

H. R. 5013. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea; 

H. R. 5215. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; and 

H.J.Res. 290. Joint resolution providing 
for the recognition and endorsement of the 
World Metallurgical Congress. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Select Committee To Investi- 
gate the Use of Chemicals in Food Products 
to have printed for its use additional copies 
of certain hearings; and 

H. Con. Res, 146. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of 1,000 additional 
copies of hearings relative to revenue revi- 
sion held before the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the current session. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 3709. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3790. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 3973. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Rivers, Harbors, and Flood Control of 
the Public Works Committee was author- 
ized to meet at any time during the re- 
mainder of this week during the sessions 
of the Senate. ? 

On request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, and 
by unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 
mittee was authorized to meet at any 
time when the Senate is in session until 
the committee concludes its work on the 
tax bill. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF GEORGE 
W. COMBS WITH THE BALTIMORE SUN- 
PAPERS 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in the 
midst of many serious problems that our 
Nation faces at the present time, it is 
indeed refreshing to be able to pause 
in the Senate to pay tribute to a man 
who has an outstanding record of serv- 
ice as a correspondent in Washington. 
As of this very day, Col. George W. 
Combs has been a member of the staff 
of the Baltimore Sunpapers for 43 
years, and he enjoys the enviable record 
of having spent 34 continuous years at 
the Capitol. 

This fine American is typical of all 
that the free press of our land can truly 
be proud. Ata time when some nations 
are seeking to destroy not only their own 
press but likewise ours, as in the person 
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of William Oatis, it is a privilege to be 
able to pay tribute to Colonel Combs. 
This outstanding gentleman, by his 
exceptional scholarly and accurate re- 
porting of the news for many years past, 
has always commanded the respect and 
admiration of his many colleagues and 
friends. I consider it a pleasure to ex- 
tend this word of praise to Colonel 
Combs on his forty-third anniversary. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letter, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH (S. Doc. No. 60) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, in the amount 
of $18,500, for the legislative branch, fiscal 
year 1952 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


Report ON Tort CLAIMS PAID sy DEPARTMENT 
oF Am FORCE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on tort claims paid by the 
Department of the Air Force, for the fiscal 
year 1951 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House Joint Resolution 32 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama (both houses thereof concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States is 
hereby respectfuliy requested, memorialized, 
and petitioned to enact legislation requiring 
persons, firms, and corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce to report their whole- 
sale sales made in interstate commerce to 
the revenue departments of the States af- 
fected in order that such States will be able 
to prevent tax evasions by taxpayers within 
their jurisdictions. 

“Be it resolved further, That a duly au- 
thenticated copy of this resolve be trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the house to each of 
the following authorities: The Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
and the members of Alabama’s congressional 
delegation.” 


A resolution adopted by San Diego Naval 
Lodge, No. 726, International Association of 
Machinists, at San Francisco, Calif., relating 
to income-tax exemptions; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
board, Local 770, United Automobile, Air- 
craft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (CIO), Brooklyn, N. Y. relating to 
lay-offs due to cut- backs in material and be- 
cause of defense orders superseding civilian 
production; to the Committee on Finance, 

A resolution adopted by the board of offi- 
cers of the National Association of Retired 
Police and Firemen, Inc., Miami, Fla., relat- 
ing to tax exemptions on pensions; to the 
Committee on Finance. P 


Without ob- 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the North Carolina State Federation of 
Labor, Salisbury, N. C., signed by C. A. Fink, 
president, and James W. Lazenby, secretary, 
praying for a redress of grievances; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AUTOMOTIVE EXCISE TAXES—RESOLU- 
TION OF WISCONSIN SCHOOL BUS OP- 
ERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 10 the Wisconsin School Bus Oper- 
ators Association met in convention in 
the city of Green Bay. The association 
adopted a resolution opposing further 
increases in automotive excise taxes in 
view of the heavy burdens which already 
bear down on users of the Nation’s high- 
ways. 

I believe that my colleagues will be 
interested in this resolution because it 
expresses the views of a group which is 
certainly in touch with the grass roots 
of America—namely, school-bus opera- 
tors—a group which is indispensable for 
the education of the Nation’s young 
folk. 

All of us recognize that additional 
taxes are necessary. 

We recognize that virtually every 
group naturally prefers not to have it- 
self taxed but would like to have others 
taxed. However, we do want to bear in 
mind that it is a fact that the automo- 
tive and related industries are now bear- 
ing a tremendous burden of Federal, 
State, and local levies, and we must be 
careful lest we set discriminatory rates 
which will pile too high a burden upon 
any particular segment of our popula- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution which was forwarded to me by 
Edward J. Konkol, executive secretary 
of the association, be printed ir the REC- 
orp and referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas under the terms of the 1951 tax 
bill that has been approved by the United 
States House of Representatives and now 
pending in the Senate, motor-vehicle own- 
ers would be required to pay more than 
$500,000,000 annually in additional Federal 
automotive excise taxes, in addition to the 
nearly $1,500,000,000 they are already pay- 
ing; and 

Whereas this half-billion dollars in added 
taxes represents nearly 50 percent of all new 
revenue being sought from proposed in- 
creased Federal excise taxes of all kinds; and 

Whereas owners of motor vehicles in Wis- 
consin are already contributing almost $35,- 
000,000 a year to the Federal Government 
for general governmental purposes, in Fed- 
eral automotive excise taxes at existing rates, 
and the proposed increases would boost this 
figure to more than $45,000,000 annually; 
and 

Whereas the automobiles, busses, and 
trucks of Wisconsin are a necessity and in 
no sense a luxury to be taxed as such; and 

Whereas the field of automotive taxa- 
tion rightfully belongs to the States, and, 
therefore, the Federal Government, by fur- 
ther encroachment in this field, would be 
depriving the States of one of their most 
lucrative sources of revenue so badly needed 
to insure construction and maintenance of 
adequate and safe highways: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin School Bus 
Operators Association, speaking for its own 
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membership and in support of the State's 
motor-vehicle taxpayers, hereby goes on 
record as absolutely opposed to any increase 
whatsoever in present rates of Federal auto- 
motive excise taxes, on the ground that 
such taxes are basically wrong in principle 
and plainly discriminatory and inequitable; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to United States Senators 
ALEXANDER WILEY and JOSEPH MCCARTHY, of 
the State of Wisconsin, and to all members 
of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S. 1046. A bill to readjust postal rates; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 694). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1335. A bill to readjust size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail; with amendments (Rept. No. 695). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: a 

H. R. 4740. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 697). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

H. R. 4550. A bill to provide for the control 
by the United States and cooperating foreign 
nations of exports to any nation or com- 
bination of nations threatening the security 
of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all coun- 
tries under its domination, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 698). 


WILLIAM N. OATIS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
140) expressing indignation at the arrest 
and conviction of Associated Press Cor- 
respondent William N. Oatis by the 
Czechoslovak Government, and I submit 
a report (No. 696) thereon. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Oatis was 
unjustly and tyrannically arrested and 
tried in a government court of Czecho- 
Slovakia. He is an Associated Press cor- 
respondent, and he was acting in pursuit 
of his duties in that connection, but was 
thrown into jail. 

Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion expresses the indignation and the 
outraged feelings which the committee 
believes the people of the United States 
entertain in regard to the terrible treat- 
ment received by Mr. Oatis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2029. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 with respect to indus- 
trial dispersion; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MARTIN when he 
intrcduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 2030. A bill for the relief of certain 
Italian aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 2031. A bill to further amend the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended, 
with respect to preference accorded in Fed- 
eral employment to disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 2032. A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide for insurance on mort- 
gages executed in connection with the sale 
of permanent emergency housing projects 
constructed by or on behalf of a State, or 
any agency, instrumentality, or body politic 
thereof, for occupancy by veterans of World 
War II and others; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENDRICKSON 
when he introduced the cbove bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2033. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa S. 

Boyd; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2034. A bill for the relief of Charlotte 
Elizabeth Cason; 

S. 2035. A bill for the relief of Cornelius 
A. Navori; and 

S. 2036. A bill for the relief of Emery and 
Eleanor Nussbaum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . = 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2037. A bill for the relief of Andre Anas- 
tassotos; and 

S. 2038. A bill for the relief of Alfredo Di 
Oliviera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
RELATING TO MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend sections 213 and 610 of the 
National Housing Act with respect to the 
authorization of the Commissioner to 
insure any mortgage executed in con- 
nection with the sale by a State, or any 
agency thereof, of certain permanent 
housing projects, and I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by me explain- 
ing the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the REcorp, 

The bill (S. 2032) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act to provide for insur- 
ance on mortgages executed in connec- 
tion with the sale of permanent emer- 
gency housing projects constructed by 
or on behalf of a State, or any agency, 
instrumentality, or body politic thereof, 
for occupancy by veterans of World War 
II and others, introduced by Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The statement by Mr. HENDRICKSON is 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 

These proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Housing Act are designed to permit 
the insurance of mortgages by the Federal 
Housing Administration executed in connec- 
tion with the sale of veterans’ emergency 
housing projects which were constructed 
under a program of a State or a political 
subdivision thereof. 

BACKGROUND 


The State of New Jersey, in cooperation 
with the municipalities of that State, con- 
structed, after the last war, several thou- 
sand permanent housing units which have 
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been operated by the State, or its agencies, 
for the primary benefit of veterans of World 
War II, or their families. This action on the 
part of the State was apparently prompted 
by an awareness of, and a decire to do some- 
thing about, the acute shortage of housing 
which existed after World War II, hindering 
greatly the ability of returning veterans to 
obtain suitable housing accommodations, 
Certain other States responded in a similar 
way to the acute housing needs of veterans 
following the close of World War II. 

Under New Jersey law these housing proj- 
ects must be sold at the end of the emer- 
gency period, which is now 5 years, but 
which may be-extended for a further period 
of 2 years. Such housing may be sold prior 
to the termination of the emergency period, 
but during the balance of the emergency 
period it would be subject to regulations 
with respect to rents chargeable and eligibil- 
ity of tenants. 

The State of New Jersey would like to be- 
gin to dispose of these projects, and it would 
like to sell them to cooperative ownership 
housing corporations or to limited-dividend 
housing corporations which would continue 
to be under the supervision of the State in 
connection with the selection of tenants, 
rents, and profits. If the sales were made to 
either a cooperative-ownership corporation 
consisting of present tenants or to a lim- 
ited-dividend corporation which would be 
subject to some control in the selection of 
tenants by the State Housing Authority, the 
projects could continue to serve to a large 
extent their primary purpose, namely, the 
housing needs of veterans. However, such 
sales will be possible only if relatively low- 
cost financing can be obtained. 

Bills have accordingly been passed by the 
New Jersey State Legislature amending the 
State housing law of 1949 and the limited- 
dividend housing-corporation law. These 
bills would permit limited-dividend housing 
corporations to purchase ‘hese projects and 
the State housing authority to loan moneys 
by way of mortgage to finance such pur- 
chases. The State housing authority will, 
under the proposed amendments, be in a 
position to make loans to limited-dividend 
corporations for the purchase of these proj- 
ects under terms which would make such 
purchases possible. Money to be loaned by 
the State housing authority for such pur- 
pose must be raised by bond issues, and such 
bonds will not be readily salable at favor- 
able rates of interest, unless the mortgage 
executed in connection with any such sale 
is insured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

With FHA participation by way of insur- 
ance, as authorized by the proposed amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, the State 
housing authority will be able to loan money 
to limited-dividend corporations or coopera- 
tives upon terms which will make purchases 
by such groups feasible and a continuation 
of present low rentals in the projects sold 
possible. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT 

The first proposed amendment is to section 
213 of the National Housing Act which pro- 
vides generally for cooperative-housing in- 
surance. As presently written, section 213 
has been construed to have application only 
with respect to new construction and not to 
existing housing. The amendment adds a 
new subsection (h) to section 213 and au- 
thorizes FHA insurance of mortgages ex- 
ecuted in connection with the sale by a 
State, or its agencies, of publicly owned vet- 
erans’ emergency housing to a nonprofit co- 
operative-ownership corporation. The con- 
ditions and terms applicable with respect to 
such insurance are generally the same as 
in the case of insurance which may now be 
obtained under section 213. The sole pur- 
pose of the amendment is to permit such in- 
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surance in the case of existing construction, 
if such existing construction consists of 
veterans’ emergency housing projects which 
are permanent in character and were con- 
structed and are now held by a State, or an 
agency, instrumentality, or body politic 
thereof. 

The second proposed amendment is to 
section 610 of the National Housing Act 
which authorizes FHA insurance in connec- 
tion with the sale by the United States, or 
its agencies, of (1) Lanham Act properties 
(housing constructed during the World War 
II emergency by the Federal Government), 
(2) certain public housing projects owned 
or assisted by the Federal Government, and 
(3) the so-called Greenbelt towns. The 
amendment adds a new paragraph to section 
610 to make the provisions of that section 
applicable with respect to the sale by a 
State, or its agencies, of State veterans’ 
emergency housing projects. The amend- 
ment is not by its terms limited to the sale 
of such projects to a limited-dividend cor- 
poration, but the mortgagor must be regu- 
lated or restricted for the purposes and in 
the manner provided in paragraphs Nos. (1) 
and (2) of subsection (b) of section 207 
of the National Housing Act. Such sub- 
sections provide generally for continued 
supervision by either a State agency or the 
Federal Housing Administration of the mort- 
gagor with respect to rents, charges, capital 
structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation. This limitation is not generally 
applicable with respect to mortgages in- 
sured under section 610, although it is ap- 
plicable with respect to mortgages insured 
under section 213. As a practical matter, it 
is hoped by the interested State officials to 
sell the New Jersey projects to a limited-divi- 
dend corporations which would be subject to 
this type of regulation. Therefore, although 
the limitation might hinder the sale of such 
projects generally, it should prove to be no 
obstacle insofar as limited-dividend corpora- 
tions are the prospective purchasers. 


COST TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

The question is raised as to whether the 
proposed amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act would involve a substantial cost to 
the Federal Government in the event they 
are enacted into law. In the normal course 
of legislative consideration of the proposed 
bill, reports would in all probability be made 
by the Federal Housing Administration and 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Such reports 
could be expected to make informed esti- 
mates with respect to the problem of cost 
and such information would be before the 
committee which would consider the bill 
and before the Congress, in the event the 
committee should report the bill out favor- 
ably. Very generally speaking, the proposed 
amendments would not appear to involve 
substantial new expenditures on the part of 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Housing Administration is equipped to 
process applications for mortgage insurance 
and such mortgages should not be under- 
written unless they are economically sound. 


SUMMARY 


These amendments would serve to assist 
the State of New Jersey in disposing of cer- 
tain permanent emergency housing projects 
which were constructed by the State and 
its municipalities following the last war, 
primarily for the occupancy of veterans. 
Although the New Jersey situation is the 
one to which the amendments are mainly 
directed, it is certain that other States which 
have constructed similar housing would find 
the amendments advantageous in the event 
they are enacted into law. 

The amendments will assist the State of 
New Jersey and many other States in the 
sale of such projects by permitting in cer- 
tain cases Federal insurance of mortgages 
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executed in connection with such sales. The 
cases where such insurance may be obtained 
will occur when the sale is to (1) a non- 
profit cooperative ownership housing corpo- 
ration or trust, or (2) any other purchaser, 
povided the corporation, trust or other pur- 
chaser is subject to State or Federal super- 
vision in the management of such housing 
projects with respect to rents, charges, capi- 
tal structure, rate of return, and methods 
of operation. ; 

The amendments should, therefore, ma- 
terially assist the State in disposing of its 
projects if the sales are made to either co- 
operatives or limited-dividend corporations, 
and it would appear from the file that these 
are the types of purchasers to which it is 
hoped to make the sales. The State and its 
municipalities could thereby get out of the 
business of owning and operating this type 
of housing and recover some or all of their 
original investment, but, at the same time, 
retain some control over the uses to which 
such housing will be put, to the end that 
it will continue to serve, more or less, the 
purposes for which it was constructed. 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. CASE. Mr, President, I submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to House Joint Resolution 289, to 
terminate the state of war between the 
United States and the Government of 
Germany. The amendment will pro- 
pose that the President be requested to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with Ger- 
many. I think it an anomalous situa- 
tion that the treaty of peace with Japan 
should be signed before a treaty of peace 
is signed with Germany, VE-day in Eu- 
rope having come several months ahead 
of the close of the war in the Pacific. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND RULE— 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4740) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely, on page 67, after line 
6, insert: 

“Sec. 606. The Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, United States De- 
partment of Justice, hereafter is authorized 
without regard to section 505 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 to place two positions in 
grade GS-18, and seven positions in grade 
GS-17 in the general schedule established 
by the Classification Act of 1949, and such 
positions shall be in lieu of any positions in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation pre- 
viously allocated under section 505. The 
compensation of the Associate Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation here- 
after shall be $17,500 per annum. 

“The Secretary of State hereafter is au- 
thorized without regard to section 505 of 
the Classification Act of 1949 to place one 
additional position in grade GS-17 in the 
general schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949. 

“The Secretary of Commerce hereafter is 
authorized without regard to section 505 of 
the Classification Act of 1949 to place one 
additional position in grade GS-17 in the 
general schedule established by the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949.“ i 
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Mr. McCARRAN also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4740, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED OR PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, or ordered to be placed on 
the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 2176. An act for the relief of the Fort 
Pierce Port District; and 

H. R. 4109. An act to amend section 73 of 
the act of January 12, 1895, as amended, re- 
lating to the printing, binding, and distribu- 
tion ot the Statutes at Large, and sections 
411, 412, and 413 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the printing, binding, and 
distribution ‘of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3209. An act amending section 25 of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 3299. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a free bridge across the Rio Grande at 
or near Del Rio, Tex.; and 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution for the 
recognition and endorsement of the World 
Metallurgical Congress; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

H. R. 3436. An act authorizing vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport grain between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1951; and 
F. R. 5013. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3585. An act to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer to the Department of the Navy cer- 
tain property located at Decatur, III.; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

H. R. 3590. An act relating to the income- 
tax treatment of gain realized on an in- 
voluntary conversion of property; and 

H. R. 4014. An act to amend section 3121 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H. R. 3937. An act to amend the act of 
June 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), to provide for 
the operation, management, maintenance, 
and demolition of federally acquired prop- 
erties following the acquisition of such prop- 
erties and before the establishment of the 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4203. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 7 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1951, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4443. An act to prevent the entry of 
certain mollusks into the United States; 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 5215. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
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ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 
By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “Dangers in Congressional 
Immunity, written by Senator Hunr and 
published in a recent issue of the New York 
Times magazine. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Article entitled “A Decalogue for Members 
of Congress,” written by Senator BENTON and 
published in the August 12, 1951, issue of the 
New York Times magazine. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

Address delivered by Hon. Harry McMullan, 
attorney general of North Carolina, as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Attorneys 
General, in Seattle, Wash., August 6, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Article entitled “Press Subsidy Shows 
Profit, ECA Maintains,” published in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of August 9, 1951, and 
an article entitled “United States ‘Scrapes 
Barrel’ To Find Office Space for 30,000 in 
Year,” published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of July 21, 1951, relating to the 
operations of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

Article entitled “How Good Is the ‘Voice’ 
Program?—Admen Come In, Giving It New 
Life,” published in Advertising Age for 
August 13, 1951. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Editorial entitled “Where Are We Going?” 
written by Miss Shirley Putnam, of Thomas. 
ton, Maine, and published in the Thanksgiv- 
ing issue, 1950, of Sea Breeze Jr., a publica- 
tion of the Thomaston High School. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

Article entitled “McCarran Shies Away 
From McCartHy Label,” written by Harold 
B. Hinton and published in the New York 
Times of August 19, 1951. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

An advertisement entitled “Mr. K. A. 
Swanstrom, of Doylestown, Pa., Teams Up 
With RCA for National Defense,” published 
by the Radio Corp. of America in the Wash- 
ington Post of August 21, 1951. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION FOR RELIEF 
IN THE FLOOD DISASTER AREA 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, late 
yesterday afternoon the President of the 
United States sent to the Congress a 
message urging immediate consideration 
of emergency legislation for relief in the 
flood disaster area. 

I appreciate very much the action of 
the President of the Senate in referring 
the message to the Public Works and 
Appropriations Committees for joint con- 
sideration in order to secure early action 
on the President’s request. 

Mr. President, it is most urgent that 
Congress act speedily on a program of 
rehabilitation of the devastated flood 
areas. 

It is my hope that we can take up Sen- 
ate bill 1935, introduced by our colleague, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NIncs], which will make direct grants to 
those who have lost homes, businesses, 
and in fact most of their worldly pos- 
sessions, and secure early action on a 
program of rehabilitation for our citi- 
zens. 

Mr. President, if the business of the 
Senate will not permit early adoption of 
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all the points which have been recom- 
mended, I ask that we move at once 
toward adopting the indemnification 
payments and the housing program, in 
view of the inclement weather which will 
soon be upon us, and obtain action on 
the remainder as soon as possible. 

It is estimated that from thirty to 
forty thousand homes were damaged in 
the flood and that from ten to fifteen 
thousand were completely destroyed or 
suffered major damages. Thousands of 
people have no place to live. 

Mr. Raymond Foley, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
is coordinating the work for caring for 
these people temporarily. He is doing a 
splendid job, in cooperation with Federal 
and State agencies. 

Under existing legislation Federal 
grants are not available for the rehabili- 
tation of many of our citizens, both rural 
and urban, who must have assistance. 

The destruction on the farms was es- 
pecially heavy, in that approximately 
5,000,000 acres of our best farm lands 
were inundated. Thousands of our 
farmers lost their homes, farm equip- 
ment, fencing, and soil, in addition to 
losing this year’s crop. 

It is, of course, imperative that we 
begin at once to rehabilitate and im- 
prove these farms. Specifically, it is ur- 
gent that action be taken on this pro- 
posed legislation in order that seed may 
be available for the planting of hundreds 
of acres of alfalfa which were destroyed 
by the flood. 

If these funds are not available for 
that purpose within the next few days, 
it will be too late for alfalfa seeding this 
year. 

Thousands of our small-business men 
had their business completely destroyed. 
They, too, should have consideration in 
this rehabilitation program, 

The one-billion-dollar loss caused by 
the great flood is an economic loss that 
affects more than the States of Kansas 
and Missouri and other flood-area States. 
The rehabilitation and rebuilding of this 
area is vital to the economic future of 
our Nation. 

Mr. President, I have today written 
identical letters to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
Lak], chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHavezl, 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, urging early consideration of the 
President’s message, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have placed in the Rec- 
orp at this point a copy of my letters 
addressed to them. 

There being no objection, a copy of 
the letters was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: : 
Avucust 21, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McKeLLAR: Late yesterday 
afternoon, the President submitted to the 
Congress a message urging immediate con- 
sideration of legislation providing for the 
rehabilitation of the devastated flood areas. 

In this message the President makes sev- 
eral suggestions for legislation and appro- 
priations that are vitally needed for this 
purpose. 
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Ab time is a matter of essence in the re- 
habilitation program in the flooded areas, I 
would urge that your committee take early 
action on the President's request. 

As the president of the Senate referred the 
message to both the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Public Works Committee, it 
is my hope they can meet jointly. I have 
written Hon. Dennis CHavez, chairman of 
the Public Works Committee, a similar 


letter. 

As a member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, you may be assured of my fullest co- 
operation, and I will be glad to furnish any 
information the joint committees may de- 
sire, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank CARLSON. 


(Letter identical with the above seal 
sent to Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, chairman, 
Public Works Committee, United States 
Senate.) 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 241) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for about 10 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pend- 
ing question is the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS! to re- 
commit Senate bill 241. It is not neces- 
sary to obtain unanimous consent to 
address the Senate on that motion. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 


PROPOSED DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the dis- 
tinguished Senator is now speaking on 
the motion. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is speaking on it, 
but not to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. I 
want to thank the Vice President for that 
observation. If the Senator were speak- 
ing to it I thought we should secure a 
quorum, but if the Senator desires to ad- 
dress himself to another subject we can 
defer a quorum call. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill and ask for its proper 
reference, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and properly referred. 

The bill (S. 2029) to amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 with respect 
to industrial dispersion, introduced by 
Mr. Martin, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, once 
more the advocates of a planned and 
controlled economy have moved forward 
in their ambition to destroy the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise and to place 
industry under the strangling clutch of 
bureaucratic regulation. 

This time it takes the form of an Exec- 
utive order issued by the President of the 
United States in direct and flagrant de- 
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fiance of the express will of the Congress 
as recorded in decisive votes in both 
Houses, Í 

This time its real purpose is concealed 
under the cover of a new and plausible 
pretext which is bound to mislead a con- 
siderable segment of the American peo- 
ple. 

That pretext is national defense—an 
appeal to patriotism which shames those 
who use it for false and deceptive pur- 
poses. 

It is the disguise worn by every project 
which cannot make headway on its own 
merits. 

When I say that President Truman 
has flagrantly defied the will and clear 
intent of Congress I refer to his direc- 
tive of August 10 calling for the disper- 
sal of industry. 

The directive carries with it the threat 
that all Government aids, designed to 
promote the expansion of defense pro- 
duction, will be refused to industries 
that do not comply with this dictatorial 
edict, 

For the information of my colleagues 
who may not be familiar with it, Ishould 
like to read the order issued by Presi- 
dent Truman and addressed to the heads 
of executive departments and agencies. 

It is as follows: 

There is hereby promulgated, effective im- 
mediately, the attached Industrial Disper- 
sion Policy which I have approved on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

This policy shall be adhered to by all 
departments, and agencies with respect to 
programs under their control. 

The Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, in carrying out his task of di- 
recting, controlling, and coordinating all 
mobilization activities of the executive 
branch of the Government, shall establish 
general standards with respect to dispersal, 
which shall be followed in the granting of 
certificates of necessity, in the allocation of 
critical materials for construction purposes, 
and in the making of emergency loans grow- 
ing out of defense production, 5 

I shall look to the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board to keep me 
advised on the progress of this program. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


And this program, my colleagues, is 
exactly the same program which was of- 
fered in this Chamber as an amendment 
to the Defense Production Act and was 
rejected on June 27 by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 56 to 25. 

It is the same program which was 
again offered when the Defense Produc- 
tion Act was before the House on July 
11, and then, too, it was defeated by a 
vote of 134 to 79. 

By these decisive majorities both 
Houses of Congress refused to grant to 
the President the power to disperse in- 
dustry by legal authority. 

Nevertheless, in defiance of this clear 
and unmistakable record, the President 
by Executive order on August 10 arbi- 
trarily assumed powers which Congress 
had refused to give him. 

Under the President’s order any indus- 
try desiring to build a new plant or to ex- 
pand an existing facility which does not 
meet satisfactory dispersal standards 
can be denied a certificate of necessity, 
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allocation of critical materials for con- 
struction purposes, and emergency loans 
growing out of defense production. 

That is not the only punishment that 
can be inflicted upon industries unwill- 
ing or unable to locate where the Admin- 
istration says they must. 

The President’s directive of August 10 
approves and makes effective imme- 
diately the plan as announced by the 
National Security Resources Board. 
That plan goes beyond the steps outlined 
in the President’s statement. 

I hold in my hand a brochure issued 
by the National Security Resources 
Board. It is entitled “Is Your Plant a 
Target?” It has been approved as the 
administration’s official policy on indus- 
trial dispersal. 

On page 12 will be found these words: 

Defense contracts will be awarded, and 
planning under Department of Defense pro- 
duction allocation programs will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to make maxi- 


mum use of facilities located in dispersed 
sites. 


With this power, added to the Presi- 
dent’s order, the bureaucrats can give 
preference in awarding defense contracts 
to industries which locate wherever they 
are directed. 

Not only can this preference be applied 
to defense contracts, but also to the allo- 
cation of materials necessary for the 
manufacture of essential defense 
products. 

No President in our history has ever 
had or has ever assumed power of such 
broad scope. It is absolute power to im- 
pose a death sentence upon any Ameri- 
can industry—all in the name of na- 
tional defense. But, Mr. President, the 
program as stated by the National 
Security Resources Board reveals that it 
is a part of the bureaucratic plan to 
socialize our American economy. Listen 
to this statement which appears on page 
6 of this brochure: 

Industrial dispersion is more than a de- 
fense measure. It is also an investment in 
the future welfare and progress of the Na- 
tion. It offers the added advantage of long- 
term economic and social benefits beyond 
its defense security contributions. 


Thus, in its own words, the National 
Security Resources Board admits that 
this is not a temporary defense program 
necessary to meet an emergency. It is 
not merely a plan to minimize the dan- 
ger of utomic attack. It is a long-term 
economic and social program which 
could disrupt the successful pattern of 
American industry and destroy the free 
enterprise system which is the founda- 
tion of our industrial greatness. 

I invite attention to the foreword of 
the brochure, on page 3, where we find 
these words: 

State and local governments, in coopera- 
tion with private enterprise, are called upon 
to take the initiative in this defense objec- 
tive. The Federal Government will provide 
encouragement and technical guidance, 


This is familiar language to all Sena- 
tors. It is the sugar-coating to make 
the bitter pill more palatable. But the 
fact remains that the final authority 
rests with the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton, who establish the standards which 
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must be met and make the final deci- 
sions. 

This power, in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous men—and it has been intimated 
recently that we have some here in 
Washington—could be used to play 
havoc with every industrial center in 
America. It could mean the uprooting 
of workers and their families, who could 
be forced to give up their homes, their 
schools, their churches, and their life- 
time associations to take new jobs and 
establish new homes in isolated areas, 
It could mean that whole new communi- 
ties would have to be built, new public 
housing, new schools, new utilities, and 
new recreational facilities, all adding 
more billions of dollars to the defense 
costs at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, giving the Government 
power to dictate the location of industry 
is not a new proposal. It has come up 
several times in the past 10 years, and 
each time it has been rejected by Con- 


gress. 

It has been charged that it was a 
scheme on the part of nonindustrial 
States to steal factories and jobs away 
from the heavily industrialized Northern 
and Eastern States. 

However, I point out that the record 
vote in the Senate on June 27 does not 
justify that charge. Many Senators 
from the South and the West joined with 
the northern and eastern Senators to 
defeat the dispersal amendment by a 
2-to-1 vote. They did so because of a 
sincere conviction that the proposal was 
contrary to sound economic principle 
and the free system of private enterprise. 
Their vote registered their opposition to 
the concentration of power in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy to control the economic 
life of the United States. 

Mr. President, in order to prevent this 
subterfuge by which the President has 
usurped powers which the Congress has 
refused to give him, and never intended 
for him to have, I have introduced a 
bill to amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. This bill would prohibit the ex- 
ercise by the executive departments and 
agencies of the powers enumerated in 
the President’s order of August 10 and 
in the dispersal program of the National 
Security Resources Board. I hope the 
House and the Senate, which only a few 
weeks ago refused the President this 
power, will now join in specifically ending 
this usurpation of authority. 

In conclusion, I appeal to my col- 
leagues who favored the dispersal 
amendment to join in support of this 
bill in order to serve notice on the Presi- 
dent that Congress is still the legislative 
branch of the Government under the 
Constitution of the United States. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not 
necessary to obtain unanimous consent 
to speak. There is a motion pending on 
which any Senator may speak if he ob- 
tains recognition. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask for recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I notice that the Ci- 
vilian Defense Administration originally 
asked for $535,000,000 to meet the first 
shock of attack on our civilian economy, 
Five hundred and thirty-five million dol- 
lars is a great deal of money. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, some years ago when I first came 
to Washington that was more money 
than we spent on the Army, the Navy, 
and Air Force put together. Here is a 
request for more than half a billion dol- 
lars for the Civilian Defense Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that at 
the turn of the century that was half of 
the entire cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment? ; 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed it was. 

I suggest to my old friend former 
Governor Caldwell with whom I served 
on the House Appropriations Committee 
for years, that he take a trip to Chi- 
cago and talk with the postal workers 
and the Chicago postmaster. In Chi- 
cago something was done in this field 
without any Federal funds whatever, 
They have established a disciplined, well- 
rehearsed first-aid defense corps. They 
have put into operation a plan of first- 
aid defense which I think recommends 
itself to all thinking people. I believe 
that it is worthy of emulation in all 
sections of the country. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Pennsylvania, who has had so much 
experience, that what the people of Chi- 
cago did was to divide the city into eight 
districts. Each district was divided into 
zones. Every zone has a superintendent, 
and every district has a director. There 
are two over-all committees, an execu- 
tive committee and an operational com- 
mittee. 

Sixty-eight contact points in the city 
have been established. All such points 
are equipped with stretchers, first-aid 
kits, and all the necessary accouterments 
for emergency calls. Along with that, 
of course, there is excellent instruction, 
in which assistance is rendered by the 
American Red Cross. 

Better and more important than all 
the rest is this: I was there a week ago 
Sunday afternoon to address a picnic 
of the Chicago postal workers, First-aid 
qualification cards have been issued to 
more than 6,000 members of the Chicago 
postal service. They were all there to 
receiver their arm bands and cards. 
This group is now ready. It is disci- 
plined. It is functioning. It can dip 
into any part of the city at any time of 
disaster, and wheel into action. 

In addition, approximately 1,100 postal 
trucks are operating out of the Chicago 
post office at the present time. Excellent 
garage space is available. The trucks 
can be used as emergency ambulances, 
whether disaster strikes in the daytime 
or the nighttime. 

I suggest that if any kind of disaster 
of the type and dimensions which have 
been discussed on this floor at some time 
or other should befall the city of Chi- 
cago, there would be found a well dis- 
ciplined, skilled, and well equipped force 
which could go into action immediately. 
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After all, the mailman knows everyone 
on his route. He knows his territory. 
He knows the streets, the alleys, the 
highways, and the byways. So he be- 
comes a very important and effective cog 
in an organization of that kind. 

As I have previously stated, the origi- 
nal budget estimate for civilian defense 
was $535,000,000. That contemplates 
setting up an organization which, in its 
very essence, is bound to be wasteful. It 
involves buying a great many gadgets, 
as was done in World War II days, when 
people went around with white tin hats 
and we had black-outs in the Nation’s 
Capital. In order that in the first in- 
stance civilian defense may have a co- 
ordinated and realistic program, why not 
encourage the kind of activity which I 
have described for every section of the 
country? Wherever there is a post office 
and wherever there is a postal group, 
such a program could be put into opera- 
tion at once. Of course, the mailman 
could just put aside his mail sack and 
pick up his first-aid kit. In the face of 
a bomb disaster, people would not be 
interested in receiving mail. The mail- 
man would not be particularly interested 
in delivering mail. He would be much 
more interested in doing something of an 
emergency character to help his fellow 
citizens in a time of distress, 

I desire to make another suggestion. 
If this Government is so flush with 
money—and goodnes knows it is not, as 
we are looking down the corridor to an 
almost insuperable deficit in the years 
ahead—but assuming that our Govern- 
ment is so flush with money that it can 
think in terms of a half billion dollars 
for civil defense, I make this suggestion: 
Why not take a little of the money and 
give it to some of the postal workers as 
a bonus, because they are performing the 
duty on a voluntary basis, because they 
have some interest in the subject, and 
because they bring such a fine spirit to 
bear upon this kind of operation? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Gladly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not correct to say 
that if we are to have a successful civil- 
ian defense for the people of America, it 
must be very largely on a volunteer 
basis? 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Definitely so. 

Mr. MARTIN. I had the honor of 
serving as Governor of Pennsylvania 
during World War II. Tankers were 
sunk practically within the sight of Phil- 
adelphia. That is how close the war 
was to us. It cost us $200,000 a year to 
operate civilian defense program in 
Pennsylvania. However, we had 1,500,- 
000 volunteers, Their services did not 
cost us anything. A few executives, per- 
haps not more than 10 in the whole 
State, were on the payroll. We had cer- 
tain equipment, much of which had been 
donated. 

Does not the Senator from Illinois 
think that if the time comes when we 
must go underground, with prepared 
dugouts, and all that, we will be almost 
a defeated nation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest that we 
should start considering the subject first 
from the standpoint of an emergency 
approach, Here we have a plan that is, 
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ready. It can be put into operation at 
a moment's notice. The voluntary effort 
on the part of the postal workers in Chi- 
cago certainly is over and beyond the call 
of duty with the mail sack. I believe 
we should take our hats off to them for 
devoting their time and energy to such 
an effort. They meet regularly in order 
that they may qualify themselves for 
emergency instruction work. 

Mr. President, instead of giving to 
civilian defense the vast sum of money 
which is proposed, I would give a mod- 
est portion of it, as a kind of bonus, to 
these men, who have been so steadfast 
in their work for the Government for 
such a long time. So far as I know, they 
are the only workers in Government who 
have not at one time or another been 
held up to scorn on the ground that their 
loyalty was pale or limpid. So far as 
I know, no one has ever pointed a finger 
at the postal workers. 

As eloquent testimony of our interest 
in these workers we could take some ac- 
tion on the postal pay bills which have 
been before Congress for some time. 
I recognize that delays will occur. The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] 
and I served on the committee which was 
working on this subject. However, as 
evidence of the good will of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, let us 
not delay the bills any longer, but let 
us make provision for a cost-of-living 
increase. With a little encouragement, 
postal employees all over the country can 
do what these volunteers in Chicago have 
done under the leadership of the very 
able postmaster, John Haberlein. 


So I make that suggestion to the postal 
service, Congress, and the administra- 
tion. Then we can better justify the ac- 
tion which was recently taken by a House 
committee in cutting back the budget 
estimate from $535,000,000 to $65,000,000. 
I consider that to be a satisfactory piece 
of work accomplished yesterday by one 
House of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

I yield the floor. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOICE OF 
AMERICA PROGRAM 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that there is pending 
in Congress now and soon to be brought 
to the floor of the Senate a request for 
a great deal of money for the foreign- 
aid program and for the defense of the 
United States, I thought it would be help- 
ful if I were to request of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress a memorandum on the cost of 
World War II, I have before me a mem- 
orandum, which I should like to have 
printed in the Record. I urge the read- 
ing of it by every Member of this body. 

The last World War, according to the 
figures computed by the Reference Serv- 
ice, cost $4,000,000,000,000 and 40,000,000 
lives. 

I make no estimate of what a future 
world conflict would cost.. I merely in- 
vite attention to the fact that the cost 
of a conflict by the time all bills are 
eventually paid, is about four times the 
original cost, through pensions, hospital- 
ization of veterans, widows’ pensions, and 
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the other costs which are incidental to 
fighting a war. 

When we start talking about economy 
and balancing the budget, we had better 
have in mind some of the facts contained 
in the memorandum, and consider what 
we are trying to prevent with the pro- 
gram which we are considering at this 
time. 

One of the items contained in the 
program is an appropriation for the 
Voice of America. The Bureau of the 
Budget recommended $115,000,000. The 
House cut it to $85,000,000. The sub- 
committee of the Senate cut it to approx- 
imately $56,000,000, if Iam not mistaken. 
A vote will be taken at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon to determine whether the 
amount provided by the House shall be 
restored. 

I am told that our inditary budget for 
the defense of the United States and for 
sustaining the policy of containment will 
run very close to $70,000,000,000. The 
appropriation for the Voice of America 
is the only appropriation I know of in the 
budget which gives some promise of car- 
rying the cold war to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam wondering what 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut meant when he made the statement 
that the amount of the appropriation 
would be $70,000,000,000. Does he mean 
that that is the amount which is re- 
quested and probably will be provided 
for the 1952 military defense bill and 
Public Works bill, or does he mean that 
the $70,000,000,000 will also include the 
appropriations to be asked for in a sup- 
plemental bill and the appropriations for 
the war in Korea? Are all those items 
included in his figures of $70,000,000,000? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska that I 
should be in a position to be more exact, 
but Iam not. This morning, as one of 
the ex officio members, I attended the 
meeting of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s subcommittee dealing- with appro- 
priations for the State Department. In 
talking about the Voice of America pro- 
gram, I asked the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the chairman of 
the subcommittee, what the defense 
budget would amount to; and he gave 
me the figure I have stated as an ap- 
proximation. I am only trying to state 
this matter in its perspective. 


Mr. WHERRY. I understand, and I. 


did not mean to criticize at all the figure 
the Senator submitted. I merely wish to 
point out that I am satisfied that the 
figure stated will be the minimum, be- 
cause certainly when the appropriations 
for the supplemental items are made, it 
is my feeling that the figure will exceed 
$70,000,000,000. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator 
for that statement, because it empha- 
sizes the desirability of the Voice of 
America program. 

Mr. President, I shall have a great deal 
more to say on this subject when the 
appropriation bill comes to the floor, and 
in the meantime I urge all Members of 
the Senate to read the memorandum to 
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which I have referred. I now offer the 
memorandum for printing in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE CosT oF WorLD War II 


The price the entire world has had to pay 
for World War II, the price in human suffer- 
ing and material destruction, can never be 
completely measured. The last war inflicted 
seven times as much damage as World War I. 
People died because they were bombed, ex- 
terminated, starved, and frozen. More civil- 
ians died than men in uniform. Nations 
were bombed so that their capacity to fight 
would be destroyed, and the terrific destruc- 
tion of property reduced economic life to the 
point where millions of people found it hard 
to make a living. 

What was the cost of victory? 

The military expenditures recorded in na- 
tional budgets—let us assume that they are 
accurate—come to a total of over $1,000,000,- 
000,000, or $1,117,000,000,000. Let us further 
assume that the cost of destruction came to 
at least twice that figure; this is a very 
modest assumption indeed, for in some coun- 
tries it was much more than twice, though 
in others it was less. This would give us a 
figure of a little less than two and a quarter 
trillions, or $2,234,000,000,000. Toss in an ad- 
ditional $650,000,000,000 for the sort of losses 
which I have said above tend to elude even 
the most industrious figure makers. Then 
add up these monstrous sums, and you get a 
grand total of just about $4,000,000,000,000. 
Or, if a trillion is difficult to comprehend, say 
four thousand thousand million dollars. 

Forty million people and $4,000,000,000,000. 
Look hard at those figures and you begin 
dimly to see what World War II cost. And 
eyen so, you have left out the moral cost 
of what man so systematically and purpose- 
fully did to man2 

We can get some idea of the bill we have 
had to pay if we list the number of casual- 
ties and the price in terms of economic, 
political, and psychological problems, 

CASUALTIES 

General Marshall has given us the figures 
On the cost in battle dead. 

The cost of victory for the United States 
in battle deaths and missing personnel was 
295,904 lives, or 1 in every 500 of the 1940 
population. 

The cost to the British Commonwealth in 
military personnel killed and missing dur- 
ing the period September 3, 1939, to VJ-day 
was 452,570. This represented 0.08 percent 
of the population of the British Common- 
wealth, These casualties came from all parts 
of the empire, but the majority were- suf- 
fered by the people of the home islands. The 
figures for those killed and missing were ap- 
proximately 305,770 from the United King- 
dom itself, or 1 in every 150 of the popula- 
tion; 39,300 from Canada, 29,400 from Aus- 
tralia, 12,200 from New Zealand, 8,700 from 
South Africa, 36,100 from India and 21,100 
from the remainder of the empire. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics re- 
ported its losses as approximately 7,500,000 
military personnel killed and missing, or 1 
in every 22 of its 1940 population, 

France had 200,000 military personnel 
killed and missing, or 1 in every 200 of its 
1940 population. 

Germany lost 2,850,000 military personnel 
Killed and missing, or 1 in every 25 of its 
1940 population. 

Italy had 300,000 military personnel killed 
and missing, or 1 in every 150 of its 1940 
population. 

During the course of the war, China suf- 
fered the second largest number of casual- 


1 Grattan, C. Hartley, What the War Cost. 
Harper’s, April 1949, pp. 76-79, 
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ties of any of the Allied nations. Its battle 
losses numbered 2,200,000 or 1 in every 200 
of its 1940 population, excluding Manchuria, 
These figures covered the period during 
which time China was formally at war with 
Japan and did not include the 6 years of 
undeclared hostilities beginning in 1931. 

As a result of its aggression, Japan had 
lost 1,506,000 military personnel killed and 
missing since 1937, or 1 in every 46 of the 
1940 population of its home islands. 

The total number of military personnel of 
the major Allied powers killed and 
during World War U was about 10,650,000. 
The total number of military personnel of 
the major axis powers killed and missing 
during the war was approximately 4,650,000, 
The total cost to the principal belligerents, 
both Allied and axis, in military personnel 
killed and missing in battle exceeded 15,- 
000,000. 

The very considerable costs to the smaller 
countries, particularly Poland and the na- 
tions in southeastern Europe, added hun- 
dreds of thousands more to the total.* 

How can we compute the cost to civiliza- 
tion of these men who died in battle? Not 
only these men died, but all the children 
they might have had down through future 
generations. What is the price in suffering 
to those men who were expendable? 

The captain takes you to a machine gun 
covering the road. “You're to stay here and 
hold this position,” he tells you. “For how 
long?” you ask, “Never mind,” he answers, 
“just hold it.” Then you know you're ex- 
pendable. In a war, anything can be ex- 
pendable—money or gasoline or equipment 
or most usually men. They are expending 
you and that machine gun to get time. They 
don’t expect to see either one again, They 
expect you to stay there and spray that road 
with steel until you're killed or captured, 
holding up the enemy for a few minutes or 
even a precious quarter of an hour. 

“You know the situation—that those few 
minutes gained are worth the life of a man 
to your army. So you don’t mind it until 
you come back here where people waste 
hours and days and sometimes weeks, when 
you've seen your friends give their lives to 
save minutes.” * 

In addition to the military personnel, an 
even greater toll was taken of civilian life, 
Civilians died in so many different ways 
that it is almost impossible to estimate the 
number. From air bombardment alone, 
however, it would appear that between 1,- 
200,000 and 1,500,000 civilians lost their lives, 
The comparable figure for World War I is 
5,000. “Not a single active belligerent of 
World War II escaped civilian losses due to 
air warfare, and even some neutral coun- 
tries, notably Switzerland and Sweden, ex- 
perienced such casualties among inhabitants 
of border towns as a result of aviators miss- 
ing their targets.” * 

In addition to the civilians who died by 
bombing, there were many more who died 
because they were put in concentration 
camps, or because they were not strong 
enough to stand recruitment for slave labor, 
or because they were caught while partici- 
pating in underground resistance move- 
ments. Probably three times as many civil- 
ians died as military personnel. There has 
never been a war as destructive as World 
War II. 

THE ECONOMIC COST 

Before we are through with it, World War 
II will cost the United States $1,400,000,- 
000,000—that is trillions of dollars—accord- 
ing to Paul Hoffman. When Mr. Gordon 


*Encyclopedia Britannica, 10 Eventful 
Years, pp. 768-769. 

White, W. L., They Were Expendable. 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1942, pp. 3-4. 

‘Civilian Deaths From Air Bombardment, 
Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., July 1946, vol. 27, No. 7, pp. 1-4. 
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Gray was Secretary of the Army he had 
estimated that the original cost of the Civil 
War was $4,000,000,000, but thus far it had 
cost the country $15,300,000,000, The orig- 
inal cost of World War I was $27,000,000,000, 
but in the end it will cost approximately 
$100,000,000,000. In other words, the total 
figure is about four times the original cost, 
Since the cost of World War II is $351,000,- 
000,000, initially, the ultimate cost will come 
to about $1,400,000,000,000. If we try to 
figure it another way, we see that the cost 
of World War II was 13 times that of the 
First World War, and multiplying $100,- 
000,000,000 by 13, we get an estimated cost 
of 81,300,000, 000, 000.5 

The Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search of the University of Illinois estimated 
that all of the United States wars put to- 
gether have cost more than the national 
wealth. Wars have cost the United States 
$414,000,000,000. All the farms, homes, fac- 
tories, stores, and other property of the 
United States is valued at $300,000,000,000,” 
the report said. For what the country has 
spent on wars, every family in America 
could have a new $8,000 home, a $1,200 car, 
and $2,000 in the bank.“ 

Each day of war costs millions of dollars, 
and every war costs more than the last. The 
Civil War cost $2,343,000 per day; the Span- 
ish-American War cost $9,193,000 per day; 
World War I cost $37,350,000 per day of 
hostilities; but World War II jumped to the 
fantastic sum of $221,043,000 for every day 
from July 1, 1940, to September 14, 1945.7 

The present annual costs of World Wars I 
and II are staggering. The war debt as of 
February 28, 1950, was $235,535,819,417, while 
the computed interest charge on the war 
debt was $5,193,564,818. In addition to the 
debt, we must figure on the costs of vet- 
erans’ services and benefits. 
of pensions, readjustment benefits, allow- 
ances, insurance, compensation, rehabili- 
tation, relief, etc.—the total coming to $5,- 
'774,860,060.82 (fiscal year 1949). 

Let us take a look at the Federal budget 
expenditures for war, past, present, and 
future, as compared with expenditures for 
other purposes (1949-50). War expendi- 
tures, including national defense, veterans’ 
benefits, interest charges on the war debt, 
and foreign military assistance came to $24,- 
189,947,227 in 1949, with an estimated 1950 
expenditure of $25,602,392,954. All the other 
expenditures came to $15,867,160,631 (1949) 
with an estimate of $17,694,211,973 for 1950, 
Included in these smaller amounts were the 
expenditures of such items as international 
affairs, social welfare, health and security, 
agriculture, natural resources, transporta- 
tion and communication, general Govern- 
ment expenses, interest charge on the non- 
war debt, and some miscellaneous items. To- 
day the disparity would be even greater as 
between war and other expenditures.’ 

General Marshall pointed out that “It was 
United States industrial and military power 
which provided the additional strength 
necessary to stem the high tide of initial 
axis successes and finally to bring the war 
to a victorious conclusion. The direct mili- 
tary cost to the United States for the mobili- 
zation of more than 12,000,000 men and the 
supply of war material to its allies was ap- 
proximately $350,000,000,000 between 1939 
and 1946. It required 3 to 5 years for the 
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United States to bring the various compo- 
nents of its power actually to bear against 
the axis. It was United States industry 
which was called to the colors to equip and 
support not only United States forces, but 
considerable portions of allied forces, and 
earned the title of ‘the arsenal of de- 
mocracy.’ But all this required time, since 
the total mobilization of a nation’s force is 
dependent on mobilization of its industry, 
An important economic result of World War 
II was the tremendous expenditure of re- 
sources, either through destruction or 
through absorption in the manufacture of 
implements of war. Some resources such as 
timber might be replenished in time, but 
other resources, such as minerals and oil, 
were gone for good,” ” 

Even the economic cost cannct be meas- 
ured merely in terms of dollars and cents. 
The war damage cost the homes of many 
families and the means whereby they made 
a livelihood. 

In England by March 1944, 3,000,000 war- 
damaged houses were first-aid repaired and 
102,700 badly damaged houses were restored 
to use. The following year more than a mil- 
lion houses were damaged or destroyed by 
flying bombs. 

In France “The total number of buildings 
damaged and destroyed in World War II was 
some 1,804,000, or double the number in 
World War I. Nearly 25 percent of all build- 
ings damaged in World War II were com- 
pletely destroyed. The Ministry cf Recon- 
struction and Town Planning, which an- 
nounced the damage survey, concluded that 
13,000,000,000 man-hours, or 7,000,000 man= 
years, of labor would be required for recon- 
struction. * * * One estimate of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction and Town Plan- 
ning places the total war damage in World 
War II at 1,500,000,000,000 francs—about 
$30,000,000,000.4 

War damage in the Netherlands is esti- 
mated at 612,862,500, 000. 

The war damage in Western Europe 
reached every phase of life. Woods and 
parts of forests were burned. Soil fertility 
had been reduced for lack of fertilizer. In 
Belgium, France, and the Netherlands, “agri- 
culture has suffered from loss of skilled 
labor, due to German demands on man- 
power between 20 and 40 years of age. 
Though this problem existed in all three 
countries, it is Holland which suffered most, 
owing partly to her more stubborn atti- 
tude to Nazi rule, and mainly to the fact 
that during the autumn and winter of 1944 
45 she was systematically robbed by the Ger- 
man authorities in a way that France and 


» Belgium partly escaped. Nevertheless the 
labor of women, older men, and children, and 


those gone underground seems to have 
largely sufficed in France and Belgium, 
though less so in Holland, The greatest 
single loss in all countries, however, is the 
substantial reduction in animal population 
during the war years. This is only in part 
due to the demands of German economy. 
It is certain that the illiict slaughtering by 
farmers for the black market at high prices 
is and was a notable factor in reducing the 
animal population in France and Belgium. 
* . * * 


* 
“(Regarding German agriculture and hus- 


bandry) to begin with, the Rhineland was 
menaced and the Nazi policy of scorched 


earth, though carried out only in the Rhine- 


land, meant that vast areas were left un- 
tilled or unsown, with mines and explosives 
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planted on a more extensive scale than any- 
where else except in the west wall. The 
Rhineland population obeyed the order to 
move east, and the Allied armies, for the first 
time, occupied fertile land which was going 
derelict and waste. The number of animals 
killed by ground mines was greater than 
anywhere else in the advance, with the pos- 
sible exception of the area of Zeeland which 
was devastated in the battle of the Scheldt 
pocket. The final blow came in May, when 
the German surrender and economic collapse 
immediately liberated some millions of slave 
laborers. The farms lost their labor pre- 
cisely when it was most needed to safeguard 
the harvest -against winter famine. The 
German Army was demobilized in the British 
and American zones. with priority for agri- 
cultural labor and miners, but it was Sep- 
tember before operation ‘Barleycorn’ was 
completed. Those summer months without 
labor, often without cattle or horses which 
had been driven away or killed, were a hu- 
man tragedy. It was a common sight in 
the Rhineland in April 1945 to see a woman 
trying to harness herself to the plow or 
harrow, to try to scrape some kind of return 
from the lonely earth.” * 

The transportation system in Western 
Europe was disrupted and destroyed. 

“The lack of rolling stock and locomotives, 
shortage of coal, cratering of railways, and 
above all the blowing of railway bridges 
played havoc with the railway system of 
northern France. ^ * * The German 
Army, in its retreat, blew all river and canal 
bridges across the Rhine, Ruhr, Ems, and 
Weser, and those across the Elbe as far north 
as Hamburg. With the destruction of the 
bridges a complete paralysis seized German 
railways. * * * Germany depended essen- 
tially on rail and river transport to main- 
tain her highly organized and complex econ- 
omy, and the greatest calamity that has 
befallen Germany came from the suicidal 
policy of the Nazi hierarchy in blowing all 
their river bridges, cutting the vital arteries 
in German economic life. The bombing of 
cities and destruction of skilled manpower 
has not created so much misery and disloca- 
tion as the collapse of the vital rail and 
water routes.” 15 

“European ports, sea navigation, and fish- 
eries were all affected. 

“The French ports have been notable cas- 
ualties in the war. Toulon.is blocked by the 
scuttled French fleet much too effectively 
for German salvage or French reconstruction, 
The Atlantic ports formerly held by German 
pockets are almost useless. Port facilities at 
Bordeaux, for instance, were demolished com- 
pletely. The town of Brest is completely de- 
stroyed, but its port is largely intact. Lorient 
and St. Nazaire were stripped and demol- 
ished. The channel ports were bombed 
ruthlessly, especially Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Havre, while Cherbourg was de- 
molished by the Germans before surrender- 
ing.” 

s » $ * . 

“The North Sea minefields, naval patrols, 
and air attacks made deep-sea fishing almost 
impossible over a great part of the North Sea 
arza. The fishing ports of the western half 
of this sea declined, and little but in-shore 
fishing was possible. In Ostend and Dunkirk 
the fishers suffered so many losses from drift- 
ing mines that, despite great pressure from 
the Germans, they ultimately refused to ven- 
ture ut % 

The cost of the war in Western Europe was 
seen in its reduction in manpower, in the 
damage to its property, in the stoppage and 
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shortage of production, and in widespread 
inflation and the rise of black markets. 

“It is of course true that the whole eco- 
nomic situation of France cannot be summed 
up in terms of a meat queue or a breakfast 
of dry bread eaten by the light of a can- 
die; * * (and the) salient fact (was) 
that at the time when the German tide 
ebbed, France’s economy was stricken with 
a general paralysis, and that is what needed 
to be cured first.” * 

In other words, the taxpayers of all na- 
tions were taxed to fight the war, once it 
had started, and taxed to clean up the rubble 
once it had stopped. When a nation stopped 
to count up its war losses, the list was made 
in such terms as those for Greece: Members 
of the armed forces who were killed, those 
who died from starvation, deportation, mas- 
sacre, disease or wounds, the localities de- 
stroyed, the people left homeless, the number 
of ships destroyed, the transport vehicles lost, 
the damage to railways, bridges, the hy- 
draulic installations destroyed, and the de- 
struction of station buildings, tunnels, loco- 
motives, passenger coaches, trucks, freight 
cars, livestock, forests, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial production.” 

Poland counted up its losses. A number 
of Polish citizens had been killed, murdered 
by firing squads, or had died because of over- 
work from forced labor, exhaustion, wounds, 
exposure during forced hide-outs, or from 
living in concentration camps. Poland 
counted the number of citizens permanently 
crippled, seriously injured, persecuted. Then 
came the number of buildings destroyed, the 
damaged schools, the monuments and works 
of art which had been ravaged, the books de- 
stroyed, the radio sets which had been con- 
fiscated. In agriculture, farms had been de- 
stroyed, and livestock lost, timber had been 
carried away. Heavily damaged were loco- 
motives, passenger cars, freight cars, and fac- 
tories and industrial plants.” 

“In Czechoslovakia the Minister of Indus- 
try stated that * © the direct dam- 
age done to Czechoslovakia industry by the 
removal of machines and products, failure to 
fulfill important orders for deliveries from 
Germany, destruction, damage or reckless 
overworking of industrial plant or property, 
amounts to about 38,000,000,000 Czechoslo- 
vak crowns. Deliveries of goods directed by 
Germany to her own markets and paid for in 
worthless German paper money amount to 
about 20,000,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns per 
annum during the 6 years of war. This cov- 
ers the damage to property and industrial 
resources and exhaustion of supplies of raw 
materials and goods. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
put her war cost at $485,000,000,000. The war 
bill was figured in terms of destroyed towns, 
houses, public buildings, destroyed indus- 
trial plant and equipment, transport, and 
communications, and destroyed farms, farm 
equipment, and livestock. 

“The German invaders demolished, com- 
pletely or partially, 1,710 cities and towns 
and more than 70,000 villages and hamlets; 
they destroyed more than 6,000,000 build- 
ings and robbed 25,000,000 people of shel- 
ter. 

“China had a bill against Japan which 
was too big for Japan to pay. 

“It is a fair guess that the costs of war 
to China will never be fully probed. What- 
ever China can collect from Japan in tan- 
gible form—ships, goods, industrial equip- 
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ment—can never repay the loss of lives, the 
loss of crops, the famine and the anguish. 

“Some Chinese estimates have put mili- 
tary losses at between four and six million 
dead. * * * But the military losses must be 
dwarfed by the injury to the civilian popu- 
lation. Estimates range from five to fifteen 
million, but who can ever know the number 
of men and women killed in an air raid, or 
lost to hunger and sickness in the epic flight 
to safety? 

“Property losses have been astronomical. 
In Shanghai alone, $2,000,000,000 worth of 
homes and factories were destroyed. In 
their campaign of terror, the Japanese did 
not hesitate to level hundreds of towns and 
villages. * * * Nor will it ever be possible 
to compute the dollar-and-cent loss suffered 
by China in the forced flight of 40,000,000 
people. Or of the damage done tc the soil by 
the great floods which followed the breach- 
ing of the Yellow River dickes. 

In the Province of Honan, the human suf- 
fering and material damage was listed. 

“Countless houses and buildings have 
been destroyed by the war in Honan * * + 
Fire has swept many larger cities. Men were 
killed and women and girls were raped. 
Eighty percent of the cattle was slaughtered. 
During the last 8 years the people of Honan 
have hardly escaped a single day the swords 
and bayonets of the Japanese.“ 

Meanwhile, Japan estimated its war dam- 
ages at $31,000,000, with 2,252,000 buildings 
razed and 1,850,000 dead. 

Even nations which were not bombed had 
to estimate indirect damages resulting from 
neglect during a period when their energies 
were taken up by the war. Australia esti- 
mated such damage at $500,000,000. A great 
postwar building and repair job had to be 
undertaken when the war was over. 

In every country the cost of war must 
include such other factors as inflation, the 
necessity for controls and rationing, an in- 
creasing debt, and taxation. When the war 
is over, there are additional costs of occupa- 
tion and of rehabilitation until the econo- 
mies of war-torn countries can be stabilized. 


THE POLITICAL COST 


Great Britain, France, and Germany left 
the ranks of the Great Powers, and two na- 
tions filled the power vacuum: the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. Western Eu- 
rope was weakened by the war and men- 
aced by the military power of the U. S. S. R. 
The aggressiveness of communism, and the 
insistence of the Soviet leaders upon world 
conquest, created a political problem for 
the democracies of the Western World. The 
clash of ideologies emerged as a command- 
ing political problem. 

Meanwhile, in the Far East, Japan was no 
longer a power and China eventually became 
a Communist state, thus creating another 
political problem. 

Nationalism became stronger among all 
colonial peoples, and their position in the 
world became of acute concern. 

The Middle East with its vast oil reserves 
was another political and economic problem. 

And one of the greatest problems in terms 
of human suffering was that of the refugees 
and displaced persons, General Marshall de- 
scribed this situation which confronted the 
Allies after the war. 

“As a result of the Nazi method of obtain- 
ing slave labor during World War II and the 
battles which were fought over so much of 
the European continent, on VE-day approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 civilians were displaced 
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beyond the national boundaries of their own 
country by reason of war. Approximately 
6,000,000 of these displaced persons had been 
returned to their homes at the end of 1946 by 
the occupying powers, plus the numbers 
handled within the Soviet zone, on which no 
figures were available. As of the end of 1946, 
approximately 1,200,000 persons were still be- 
ing cared for by the three western allies in 
Germany. 

“In the Far East approximately 5,000,000 
Japanese, about half civilians, had been re- 
turned to Japan from Asia and the Pacific 
islands. Approximately 1,000,000 Koreans 
had been returned to Korea. At the end of 
1946 about 1,500,000 Japanese remained on 
the continent and about 500,000 Koreans 
were still in Japan.“ * 

The Displaced Fersons Commission in its 
semiannual report to the President and the 
Congress on February 1, 1949, described the 
problem as well as the work of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

“World War II left in its swirling wake the 
most tremendous population dislocation in 
all recorded history. Some of the movement 
was in a sense voluntary; the greatest por- 
tion was forced. Large groups of people 
were forced to move as an element of the 
Nazi program of slave labor, other groups 
were swept before invading armies, others 
fled to escape hostile occupying forces, still 
others are fugitives from political oppression 
and religious persecution. Most of these 
people found themselves at the end of the 
-war in Germany, Austria, or Italy. 

“The first of the major movements before 
1943 was due to Hitler's racial laws, slave- 
labor policies, and German military advances, 

“The second, after 1943, was'occasioned by 
Allied victories. The third, after the end of 
the war, resulted from banishment or flight 
because of political and religious oppression, 

“These migrations—voluntary and invol- 
untary—caused by the war and both its prel- 
udes and its aftermaths, began with the ex- 
pulsions of Jews in Germany from their 
homes into ghettos and the growth of the 
infamous concentration camps. The next big 
movements came when the German conquest 
of Poland in September of 1939 immediately 
pushed several hundred thousand out of that 
country. Large groups went south to Hun- 
gary and Rumania, others north to Lithu- 
ania, but the great bulk went to eastern Po- 
land, then occupied by Russia. This im- 
mediate movement of individuals was fol- 
lowed by a deliberate, calculated, forced 


deportation of Poles by the German Govern- 


ment, starting as early as October 1939, 
About a million and a half persons were 
moved. Many people were inhumanly exter- 
minated, others were worked to death or died 
as the result of privations and other hard- 
ships. What happened in Poland is the pat- 
tern of events in areas overrun by the 
Germans. 


“The advance of the Allied armies—from 
the west and from the east—swept masses of 
people back and forth. No continental Euro- 
pean country north of the Pyrenees was un- 
affected by these movements, Exclusive of 
the movements of armies, it is estimated that 
between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 Europeans 
were moved from their homes from Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, to the beginning of 1943; they 
were transported, dispersed, or deported. 
There is an estimate that at the peak in 
1944, there were 8,000,000 foreign workers— 
prisoners of war and civillans—in Germany. 

“In the closing months of the war, as the 
Germans retreated, large numbers returned 
to their homes. Of the 12,000,000 or so per- 
sons evacuated because of German occupa- 
tion from European Russian areas, to Asiatic 
Russia, only a few—who filtered back to 
Western Europe—ever became United Na- 
tions displaced persons. When VE-day ar- 
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rived, the Allied armies found about 8,000,000 
displaced persons—persons liberated from 
extermination camps, from concentration 
camps, prisoners of war, forced laborers 
brought into Germany, and refugees who fled 
in front of the Russian armies.” * 

Conditions in occupied territories were 
studied by the Inter-Allied Information Com- 
mittee in London which reported that— 

“The total of foreign slaves working in 
Germany cannot be accurately gaged, but 
must reach 7,000,000. The human misery 
and suffering contained in that colossal 
figure is hard to appreciate. Families pur- 
posely separated, homes destroyed, relatives 
taken away by a power that wishes them 
nothing but ill, often just disappearing with- 
out notice, failing to return perhaps from 
some everyday errand; long journeys under 
inhuman conditions, that end with exhaust- 
ing labor, hunger, and even torture.” ” 


The plight of the French prisoners of war 


was distressing. 

“Vichy newspapers published at the begin- 
ning of January 1942 the number of French- 
men still held as prisoners of war. These 
were 44,358 officers of all ranks and 1,382,064 
noncommissioned officers and men, making, 
in all, 1,426,423. It can easily be realized 
what pressure Hitler can bring to bear on 
France by the ruthless exploitation of the 
condition of these men. Nearly every home 
in France is affected by the fate of the 
prisoners, and the fact that the men have 
not returned home at all is all the more 
bitter since it was generally supposed that 
they would do so soon after the armistice 
was signed. The Germans are fully alive to 
the advantages to be gained from holding 
nearly a million and a half hostages, and 
they use them to blackmail Vichy and also 
the public through the offices of the collabo- 
rationists.” * 

At the end of World War II there were 
7,000,000 prisoners of war. Many of these 
prisoners were being used to repair the dam- 
age of the war —to clean up rubble, to re- 
‘build roads and buildings. Years were to 
| pass before these people were repatriated, 
and some have not yet been allowed to go 
home. In 1946 an American correspondent 
saw a group of German prisoners who had 
been allowed to leave the Soviet Union. 


“Of 120,000 whose return the Russians have 


announced, 83,000 have come. There remain 
some 3,000,000—the Russians have never di- 
vulged the exact number—who continue the 
¡reconstruction of Russia. The men, stand- 
‘ing closely pressed in the courtyard, were 
gaunt, stoop-shouldered and dull-eyed, slow 
and tired in their movements as though they 
had traveled far and hard to no purpose. 
Some nursed old wounds and illnesses or 
had sores on their hands and faces, legs 
swollen with oedema, vacant gums where 
teeth loosened by prolonged malnutrition 
had fallen out.“ * 

Only a few of our Bataan defenders in the 
Philippines survived the long years as prison- 
ers of war. Many died or were killed on the 
death march, 

“The march from southern Bataan to San 
Fernando was continuous, day and night, 
for those poor men. They got no food ex- 
cept rice, and not enough of that to sustain 
life. There were no purification tablets for 
the diseased waters of the Bamban River. 

“Captain Reeder, an American medical offi- 
cer at O'Donnell, told me later that between 
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the time the men arrived at the camp about 

the third week in April and the end of July 

20,000 of the 45,000 Filipino and 1,400 Ameri- 
| can troops sent there died of starvation, dis- 
Lease, and torture.” 3 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL COST 


The psychological cost to human beings 
who suffered during World War U can never 
be counted up. The disruption to individ- 
ual lives is an intangible factor which can- 
not be weighed. People who can make ad- 
justments in times of peace are often unable 
to do so during a war. A price is paid in 
mental health. 

“The relation of psychiatry to war involves 
a consideration of rehabilitation and of the 
care and pensioning of psychiatric disabili- 
ties. Our experiences from World War I can 
be quoted as a guide to what may be ex- 
In 1940, of the 90 
hospitals under the Veterans’ Administration, 
27 were occupied by neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients. They formed half of the total hos- 
pitalized for all causes, numbering over 33,- 
000. Up to that date, each neuropsychiatric 
veteran had cost the country $30,000, and 


the total cost of the care and compensation 
ot neuropsychiatric veterans had exceeded a 
| billion dollars.” # 


The psychological costs of World War II 
are still continuing in the form of a “war 
of nerves,” in the form of a war carried on 
by propaganda against the western democ- 
racies. Not only have attacks been made 
on freedom of the press, but freedom of in- 
formation is shrouded behind the iron cur- 
tain. The peace settlements have been de- 
layed because of the psychological climate 
which has the atmosphere ever 
since we thought World War II was ended, 
It has become a struggle to “insure tran- 
quillity.” 

CONCLUSION 

Before World War II began, we were in 
possession of certain facts. We struggled 
for peace, but we failed because collective 
action against aggressors was not taken. 
The aggressors thought we did not have the 
will or the ability to enforce peace, and they 
invaded countries, one by one—Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia—there is a long 
list of separate aggressive actions taken by 


. powerful states against their weaker neigh- 


bors. Our judgment as to what decision to 
make must be measured in terms of the 
consequences. The price the world has had 
to pay in human suffering is almost beyond 


Now, as before, we have enough facts to 
be able to foretell the probable consequences 
of our action or our inaction, We dare not 
make a mistake. 

Early in 1948 an analysis of the situation 
in Korea was written—the following sen- 
tence was published on May 1948: 

“Some difference of opinion appears to 
have existed even in Washington as to 
whether we should clear out of Korea im- 
mediately (leaving the Koreans to the tender 
mercy of the Russians and the organized 
and armed troops they have been training 
in North Korea) or whether we should make 
a firm commitment to stay in Korea until 
it is possible to establish a unified demo- 
cratic Korean nation state.“ “ 

Assistant Defense Secretary W. J. McNeil 
testified before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that the Korean war has cost from 
2 to 10 billion dollars, depending upon the 
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method of accounting. If it continues, this 
war will require another 2 or 3 billion dollars 
within the next year.“ 

“The Korean war has become the fourth 
most bloody and expensive conflict in Amer- 
ican history. 

“In slightly more than a year the United 
States has expended more men and dollars 
than in the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, and the Mexican and Spanish-Ameri- 
can Wars combined. 

“The Nation suffered heavier losses only 
in World War II, the Civil War, and World 
War I in that order. 

“American battle casualties in Korea now 
total more than 78,110—13,000 dead, 52,975 
wounded, 10,649 missing, 159 prisoners.” “ 

There has never been a war as destructive 
as World War II, both in its initial cost and 
in the aftermath of the problems which have 
affected the daily lives of all peoples. 


AMENDMENT OF PRICE CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
news item has come over the ticker to 
the effect that a request may be made 
for the enactment of a new controls 
iaw. As chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I feel it my duty 
to say that the committee will consider 
whatever bill may be sent toit. Equally, 
I want to make it clear to the American 
people that it is the duty of the per- 
sons appointed by the President of the 
United States to enforce the present law. 

It is easy to say that prices are go- 
ing up. Yet, the law has not been given 
a chance to work. The ink is hardly 
dry on the act. Nevertheless, metro- 
politan newspapers quote anonomous 
persons high in the departments to the 
effect that there are weaknesses in the 
present law. I hope and pray that the 
law which Congress passed after months 
of hard work will be given a fair chance 
to operate. If it is proved to be a fail- 
ure, I am certain every Member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
join me as its chairman in recommend- 
ing any necessary changes. 

However, I think it is an injustice to 
the American people for the adminis- 
trators on Pennsylvania Avenue or on 
Connecticut Avenue to tell them. that 
prices will rise 10 percent or 20 percent. 
There is no justification whatever for 
such statements. 

Mr. President, the present law is a 
good one. Today prices in many indus- 
tries and many businesses are lower 
than they were at the time of the pas- 
sage of the law. 

I make these remarks because my 
attention has been called to a statement 
carried on the news ticker, and repre- 
sentatives of various news services have 
asked me what we will do. If there are 
any shortcomings in the present law, 
the committee will work to correct them; 
However, in the meantime the law at 
least should have a fair trial at the 
hands of those who have been appointed 
to administer it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak in regard to the 
message of the President, and I wish to 
join the able Senator from South Caro- 
lina in the remarks he has just made 
in regard to price control and the ac- 


* New York Herald Tribune, July 4, 1951, 
p. 3. 
Washington Post, July 8, 1951, p. 3M. 
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tion taken by the President and by those 
who are administering the price-con- 
trol law. 

I hold in my hand an excerpt from 
the ticker which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Informed sources said the President prob- 
ably will ask Congress to restore beef slaugh- 
tering quotas and amend a provision which 
the President feels will force price ceilings 
up on thousands of commodities. 

Mr. Truman put the plans before his 17- 
man National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 
tion Policy which is expected to make its 
recommendations late today. Then he will 
call in his congressional leaders with a view 
to asking action before congressional ad- 
journment. 

Short said Mr. Truman told the Board that 
the present law does not give him the proper 
tools for holding down prices. 

Informed sources expected Mr. Truman to 
make a determined fight to knock out an 
amendment which eliminated beef-slaugh- 
tering quotas. Price stabilizers had con- 
sidered the slaughtering quotas their main 
weapon in enforcing beef-price ceilings and 
stopping diversion of beef to black markets. 

Another target of Presidential criticism has 
been the so-called Capehart amendment 
which permits manufacturers to add to their 
ceiling prices all direct and indirect cost 
increases through July 26, 

Mr. Truman has described this provision 
as being like a bulldozer, crashing aimlessly 
through existing pricing formulas, leaving 
havoc in its wake. 

Still another provision objectionable to 
the President is the so-called Herlong amend- 
ment which guarantees wholesalers and re- 
tailers their customary mark-up m 
the difference between their cost and selling 
prices. 

The President also feels that some pro- 
visions of the law are so vague that it is dif- 
ficult to administer them. He is expected to 
request Congress to clarify those provisions, 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
the ticker it is stated that informed 
sources said the Fresident probably will 
ask Congress to do certain things in re- 
spect to the price- control law. 

I challenge the President to send us a 
bill on that subject for us to consider, 
because Congress has just considered and 
passed a bill on that subject, and it was 
voted on by almost every Member of the 
Senate. Every one of the 14 conferees 
on the part of the House and the Sen- 
ate—eight Democrats and six Republi- 
cans—voted for the conference report 
on that bill. So I challenge the Presi- 
dent to send us a bill incorporating his 
ideas on this subject; and in that way 
let us find out whether the Congress and 
the people of the United States want to 
follow the Marxist philosophy or the 
oe or Socialist philosophy in Eng- 

and. 

Let us find out once and for all whether 
we want to follow the socialistic line or 
whether we want to follow the philoso- 
phy of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Wilson. Let us decide this matter 
one way or the other. Let us find out 
once and for all whether we have a so- 
cialistic administration or whether we 
have not. 

I wish to say that I think the present 
price-control law, which Congress passed 
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only a short time ago, is a good law, 
and I think it is one which can be well 
administered. It will keep the Nation 
from having run-away inflation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. CAPEHART. I am glad to yield. 


Mr. MAYBANK. I do not desire to 


challenge the President, because I be- 
lieve the President has a right to send 
to Congress whatever recommendations 
he wishes. However, as chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
I insist—if my colleagues agree with 
me about this—that at least the admin- 
istrators should try to see whether the 
law we have already passed this year, 
and also the law we passed last year, can 
be enforced. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree 100 percent 
with the Senator from South Carolina. 

Of course, Mr. President, there will be 
price increases if the administrators 
continue to tell the American people 
that prices will increase—just as the 
administrators said, before the ink on the 
law was dry, that automobile prices 
would rise and that the manufacturers 
had a right to increase automobile prices. 
Of course, that statement was an invita- 
tion to every automobile manufacturer 
in the United States to ask permission 
to increase his prices. The attitude 
taken by the administrators and the 
press releases they issue frighten the 
American people, when they tell the 
American people that prices will rise. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The statements 
which come from the Department of 
Agriculture show that prices of agricul- 
tural commodities have decreased for 
the last two periods on which the De- 
partment has issued statements. The 
prices of most agricultural commodities 
are away below parity, with the excep- 
tion of the prices of cotton and wheat. 
Therefore, why should the prices of food 
rise? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Again I say, as an individual Senator, 
that I challenge the President of the 
United States to send us a bill on this 
matter; and then let us find out, once 
and for all, whether we are going to fol- 
low the philosophy of the Socialists in 
England and are going to socialize our 
country, or whether we are going to have 
a truly American philosophy. Let us 
find that out now. Why should we de- 
lay 6 months or a year? Let us find out 
now whether the present administration 
is going to enforce the laws which have 
been passed by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I took an active part 
in the consideration of the present price- 
control law. Not once has the Presi- 
dent, Mr. DiSalle, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Johnston, or anyone else charged with 
the administration of that law asked for 
a conference with me or pointed out to 
me personally wherein the present law 
is wrong or asked me about any pro- 
posed changes or asked me for my in- 
terpretation of the law. They have not 
shown me the courtesy—and I think this 
statement is true of every other member 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
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Committee and of all members of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee—of sitting down and saying, “We 
think that is wrong,” or “We think this 
is wrong; and if you correct it, we think 
the law will be all right.” 

On the contrary, all they have done 
is try their case in the newspapers of the 
United States, thus frightening the 
American people and pushing prices up, 
as a result of that fright. 

Again I challenge the President of the 
United States to send us proposed legis- 
lation on this subject, and then let us 
decide once and for all whether we are 
to remain a Nation based on the sys- 
tem of private enterprise or whether we 
are going to become a socialistic nation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
349) to assist the provision of housing 
and community facilities and services re- 
quired in connection with the national 
defense. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 248. An act authorizing the President of 
the United States to issue a proclamation 
designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 
Year; 

S. 353. An act relating to the time for pub- 
lication of the Official Register of the United 
States; 

S. 950. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the segregation and expenditure of trust 
funds held in joint ownership by the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River 
Reservation for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of such tribes under such act, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1214. An act to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine port, 
waterway, and beach district; 

5. 1673. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Air Force cer- 
tain property in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 1103. An act for the relief of Sidney 
Young Hughes; 

H. R.4106. An act to amend section 1732 
of title 28, United States Code, entitled Ju- 
diciary and judicial procedure” by adding a 
new subsection thereto “To permit the pho- 
tographic reproduction of business records 
and the introduction of the same in evi- 
dence”; and £ 

H. R. 4601. An act to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admis-ions free of charge of uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 21, 1951, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8. 248. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States to issue a proclamation 
ost ar 1951 as Audubon Centennial 

ear; 
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S. 353. An act relating to the time for 
publication of the Official Register of the 
United States; 

5.950. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the segregation and expenditure of trust 
funds held in joint ownership by the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River 
Reservation for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of such tribes under such act, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1214. An act to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine Port, 
Waterway, and Beach District; and 

S. 1673. An act to euthorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer to the Department of the Air Force 
certain property in the State of Mississippi. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 241) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] that 
Senate bill 241 be recommitted to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bennett Hayden McFarland 
Benton Hendrickson McKellar 
Bricker Hickenlooper McMahon 
Butler, Md. Hill Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey M 
Byrd Holland Mundt 
Cain Humphrey Nixon 
Capehart Hunt O'Conor 
Carlson Ives O'Mahoney 
Case Jenner Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Clements Jo , Saltonstall 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Kilgore Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Langer Sparkman 
Eastland Lehman = a 
Ecton Lodge ye 
Ellender Long Underwood 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Welker 
Frear Martin Wherry 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George McCarran Williams 
Gillette McCarthy 
Green McClellan 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Neety], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIKEN] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr, BRIDGES], the Senator from Califor- 
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nia [Mr. RNOWLAND], and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] are absent because of ill- 


ness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Wits] to recommit Senate bill 241, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to make an announcement in re- 
gard to the legislative program for the 
Senate. Some time ago, inasmuch as I 
thought we should have some goal for 
adjournment, I announced October 1 as 
a target day. At this time I intend to 
outline the program which we shall have 
to complete and a schedule we should 
follow if we are to meet that goal. To 
the extent that we fail to meet this 
schedule, to that extent the Senate will 
have to continue in session beyond our 
goal; and it may actually mean even a 
longer delay than the extra days used in 
connection with the consideration of 
bills. 

The Senate is confronted with a diffi- 
cult situation. Next on the agenda is 
House bill 4740, the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and judiciary appropriation bill 
for 1952. I had hoped we would be able 
to begin consideration of that bill last 
Monday. The senior Senator from 
Nevada, who is chairman of the subcom- 


mitttee in charge of that bill, has in- 


formed me he has been invited to attend 
as an observer the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Conference in San Francisco. I am in- 
formed that eight members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee have likewise 
been invited to attend the conference as 
observers. If these Senators leave the 
Senate before the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and judiciary appropriation bill 
is passed and before the ECA authoriza- 
tion bill is passed, we may face long 
delay in the consideration of those two 
bills, since we do not know how long the 
peace conference will last. Consequent- 
ly we must dispose of House bill 4740, the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and judiciary 
appropriation bill, this week. I do not 
know whether it will be ready. Ido not 
know whether the committee will submit 
its report today, or whether it will do so 
tomorrow. If the report is submitted 
tomorrow, we shall certainly have to 
have a session of the Senate on Saturday, 
if we are to dispose of it, unless we can 
obtain an agreement of some kind fixing 
a time for its consideration after next 
week. 

If the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services are ready to 
report the ECA authorization bill by 
Monday, we should take up that bill and 
dispose of it next week. If the two com- 
mittees are not ready, and if House bill 
5054, the defense appropriation bill, is 
ready for consideration, we will, of 
course, take up that bill and try to dis- 
pose of it next week. That would com- 
pel us to wait the return of Senators 
from the Japanese treaty conference be- 
fore we can consider the ECA authoriza- 
tion bill or the State-Justice-Commerce 
appropriation bill. 
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If we can meet this deadline, we will 
have the first 2 weeks of September in 
which to dispose of the tax bill and the 
ECA bill, if it is not ready next week. 
The final 2 weeks in September will be 
needed in which to dispose of confer- 
ence reports and other legislation which 
is on the agenda, such as the postal 
rate increase bill, the postal employees’ 
and classified employees’ pay raise bill, 
the Sugar Extension Act, the military 
bases authorization bill, and necessary 
appropriation bills for ECA and military 
bases. This list is by no means exclusive 
and I hope that we can dispose of a 
number of other important bills during 
that period or possibly sandwiched in 
between action on major bills. 

Mr. President, I realize that this is an 
ambitious program. However, it can 
be met, if Senators will make their time 
available to the Senate, rather than the 
Senate’s trying to accommodate the 
wishes of individual Senators. Whether 
we meet this program or do not depends 
upon whether Senators are willing to 
accommodate themselves to the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is Senate bill 241 
one of the “must” bills? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We do not have 
it on the list as a “must” bill, It is re- 
garded as an important bill, of course, 
but not as a “must” bill. None of the 
remaining so-called “must” bills were 
ready early this week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If there is a “must” 
bill that must be passed before we ad- 
journ, why do we not get to work on 
it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what we 
are trying to do. If a must“ bill were 
available Monday, as I hoped the State- 
Justice-Commerce bill would be, we 
would be considering it now. Mean- 
while, it is desirable to attempt to dispose 
of other important bills which are pend- 
ing, and we shall continue to follow that 
policy. Perhaps the Senator can work 
out a better program. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 
= Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know I speak the 
sentiments of every Member of the 
minority when I say that the minority 
is willing to cooperate with the distin- 
guished majority leader in the effort to 
get an adjournment by October 1. 
There is no doubt about that. I hope 
the program is not one of wishful think- 
ing, but I feel it is a very heavy program. 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I know something 


about the work which must be done in for the State-Justice appropriation bill. 


order to get the defense bills reported 
and passed by October 1. That in itself 
is quite an assignment. In those bills 
I include the mutual defense bill, which 
should be given proper attention, If 
that bill should be combined with the 
first defense appropriation bill, which 
is the regular 1952 bill, providing for 
$56,000,000,000 or $57,000,000,000, they 
will be and should be debated quite ex- 
tensively, because if there is a dime in 
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either one of the bills that should and 
can be taken out, efforts will be made 
to do that very thing. 

I suggest to the majority leader that 
there is already one supplementary bill 
to be considered, which came over from 
the House this morning. I am quite 
satisfied that before the Senate ad- 
journs, a second one will come to the 
Senate providing in the neighborhood 
of five or six or seven billion dollars ad- 
ditional for defense. 

So, while I am in complete agreement 
with the objectives of the majority 
leader, and shall offer the utmost coop- 
eration in having the bills considered 
and passed before October 1, it will be 
quite an assignment. If the goal can 
be reached, the Senate ought to get to 
work, If we are going to run past Oc- 
tober 1 and continue in session, that 
gives the situation an entirely different 
complexion, 

The Senator from Delaware pro- 
pounded a question which I was going 
to ask, namely, why not get the “must” 
bills out of the way? The agenda which 
the majority leader presented a few days 
ago contained “must” bills, did it not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. On that list was the 
home-rule bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I did not list it as 
a “must” bill. I put it on the agenda 
with the hope that we shall be able to 
dispose of it. I may say to my good 
friend that probably we will not be able 
to act on all of the bills on the agenda. 
I am not going to say at this time which 
ones will be taken up and which ones 
will not. 

If we continue in session until we 
pass all the bills and none remain for 
the second session, we shall be marking 
time when the second session begins, 
with nothing to do while waiting for 
committees to report bills. I know each 
Senator is going to be anxious to have 
action on a particular bill, and we shall 
have to do the best we can. I think it 
will take 2 weeks to pass some of the 
bills which probably should be acted 
upon this session. 

I have réceived inquiries as to why 
we did not include the postal pay in- 
crease bill among the “must” bills. Each 
Senator earnestly believes some bill in 
which he is interested is a “must” bill. 
But if Senators really desire an adjourn- 
ment, by October 1, we must pass the 
“must” bills. 

In answer to the Senator’s specific 
inquiry, we are not working on them 
because they are not yet out of com- 
mittee; they are not here ready for 
floor consideration. If I may further 
answer the minority leader, we antici- 
pated last week, when we took the bill 
now pending, that it would be laid aside 


I had been informed the appropriation 
bill would be ready on Monday, and I 
regret very much that it is not yet ready. 
Of course, these slow-downs may cause 
the Senate to remain in session after 
October 1. 

If Senators say, “What is an extra 


-day or two or three or four?” and work 


on that basis, the Senate will be in ses- 
sion until Christmas. We must have a 
goal and a schedule and we must try 
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to meet it. If there should be a delay 
of a day or two beyond the date we have 
picked, that would be too bad. We must 
have unanimous-consent agreements, 
and limitations of time, and must keep 
the debate germane, in order to meet the 
program. 

I thank the distinguished minority 
leader for the cooperation he has given 
me in the past. We have made progress 
when we have gotten bills on the floor, 
but they must be on the floor before 
we can pass them, 

Mr. WHERRY. Recurring to the 
question of “must” bills, because, after 
all, if the goal is October 1, certain 
bills must be passed, I am wondering 
if the distinguished majority leader will 
at his convenience furnish the minority 
a list of the “must” bills. It would cer- 
tainly include the appropriation bills and 
the tax bill. That would guide us as to 
what the program is to be. If we can 
have an understanding that such bills 
as the home-rule bill are not to be con- 
sidered as “must” bills, but are to be 
considered in the event they can be taken 
up, that would be some help in guid- 
ing the work of the Senate. 

So I respectfully submit to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that if the 
goal is to be October 1, the majority 
leader at least consult with the minority 
as to when the various bills will be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Personally, I re- 
gard any defense bill as a “must” bill, 
and any appropriation bill as a “must” 
bill. When we go beyond that, we reach 
an agenda of bills which should be 
passed, but which are not absolutely 
“must” bills. 

Reference has been made to the home- 
rule bill. I want to see the home-rule 
bill disposed of before the Senate ad- 
journs, but it cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely essential. If the Senate desires 
to take it up, it is all right with me. I 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the newspapers 
yesterday or this morning it was sug- 
gested that two of the bills coming up 
would be the statehood bills. Does the 
Senator consider those bills as “must” 
bills, measures which must be passed 
prior to the adjournment on October 1? 

Mr.McFARLAND. If they are “must” 
bills, we shall not be able to adjourn on 
October 1. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
had in mind. If the distinguished ma- 
jority leader will give us an agenda of 
the “must” bills which must be passed 
by October 1, we can work toward that 
point, and know which measures are to 
be considered. X 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have given the 
Senator from Nebraska a 2 weeks’ 
ambitious program. I have given him 
a program which will take us up to the 
15th of September. The bills I have 
mentioned are those on which we must 
work between now and September 15. 
Then we will see where we stand. If 
must“ bills are reported promptly and 
disposed on the floor expeditiously, we 
can reshuffle the program and pass as 
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many ther bills on the agenda as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the 
majority leader that the reshuffling“ 
is what I am interested in. If we are 
going to reshuffle I should like to know 
if we on this side.of the aisle cannot be 
in on the reshuffling, because it will 
make a great deal of difference as to 
what bills are brought up in the last 2 
weeks of the session. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska want a new deal? 

Mr, WHERRY. I want at least a fair 
deal. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There are some 
bills which it is absolutely essential the 
Congress pass before adjournment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to make 
a brief observation and then ask a ques- 
tion. I am a member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and also a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee. I 
am convinced, without making improper 
disclosures on the floor, that some fur- 
ther requests for appropriations will 
come to the Armed Services Committee, 
requests which are not even now before 
the Congress, and will not be for several 
weeks. If, as the Senator from Arizona 
says, we are to adjourn on October 1, 
bills dealing with the requests to which 
I have just referred will have to be given 
very hasty consideration. 

A group of Senators is going to San 
Francisco in September. I wonder 
whether it would not be the wiser course 
to give a breather at that time, in order 
that the Armed Services Committee may 
have an opportunity to consider the bills 
dealing with the requests for appropria- 
tions, and that then the Senate resume 
its session. Otherwise, the bills to which 
I refer are not going to be given suffi- 
cient consideration by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and will be given little 
consideration by Congress—that is, if we 
are really going to adjourn on October 1. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If we should have 
the “breather” suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, we would remain 
in session until Christmas. Senators 
might as well make up their minds now 
that if we are to have a recess until the 
Senate Armed Services Committee can 
pass on the proposed legislation, we will 
be in session until the first of next year; 
there will be no recess of this first session 
of Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from Arizona that if the Armed 
Services Committee is not ready to make 
recommendations to the Senate at an 
early date, the Senate will have to give 
proper consideration to recommenda- 
tions when they are made by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 
have outlined the program to the admin- 
istration. I know that additional ap- 
propriation bills are still to be reported, 
but our tentative schedule leaves 2 weeks 


for their consideration. That is the rea- 


son why I cannot say at this time, almost 
4 weeks ahead, just how many of the 
other bills on the agenda can be passed. 
We have allowed two solid weeks to dis- 
pose of the measures to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
is referring. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. As a member of the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee dealing with military affairs, I 
cannot see how the Senate can complete 
its work by October 1 and give proper 
consideration to some of the proposals 
which will come before it. I believe the 
suggestion made by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts is a sound one. 
Knowing that many of the senior Mem- 
bers of the Senate are going to San 
Francisco to attend the conference to be 
held there in September, knowing that 
in fact that they must attend that con- 
ference, knowing the length of time dur- 
ing which they must attend the confer- 
ence, and that many committees of the 
Senate will be practically marking time 
during that period, it seems to me that 
the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is a reasonable one, name- 
ly, that a brief time be taken for a 
“breather” while the House is in recess, 
and that the Senate then reassemble 

Mr. McFARLAND. And remain in 
session until Christmas. 

Mr. THYE. The Senate will be in ses- 
sion quite a while in October, if I am 
not badly mistaken, and the Senate will 
be marking time for 2 weeks in the early 
part of September waiting for some of 
the important legislative measures which 
must be acted upon. 

The House is going to be in recess, 
I should like to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly and in every conceivable manner to 
make the program outlined by the major- 
ity leader possible, but I must say frankly 
that the Senate is going to mark time 
the fore part of September, and the 
Senate will have to remain in session 
until well into October if we are to leg- 
islate intelligently and wisely on the bills 
which will come before us. I wish to 
have the Senate act as efficiently and 
as wisely as possible on the appropria- 
tion measures which will come before it. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 1 


will say to my friends on the other side 
of the aisle that if the Senate does not 
care to follow the program I have out- 
lined, that is a matter which is up to 
the Senate to decide. The Senate can 
act wisely, the Senate can do everything 
I have outlined in the time I have sug- 
gested, if it desires to do so. As soon 
as the committees conclude their delib- 
erations on the “must” legislation—and 
I hope they will do so as quickly as 
possible—we can begin to meet at 10 
o'clock in the morning instead of at 12 
o'clock, and work all day on the floor, 
instead of Senators attending to com- 
mittee work, because there will be a suffi- 
clenf number of bills reported by com- 
mittees to keep the Senate occupied 
constantly. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
` Mr, McFARLAND, I yield, 
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Mr. LANGER. I think I can assure the 
distinguished majority leader, speaking 
as one of the ranking Members on this 
side of the aisle, that the Republican 
Party will be ready to have Congress 
adjourn on the Ist of October. Is it the 
present plan that we shall adjourn for 
the whole of October, November, and 
December? 

Mr. FcFARLAND. We hope we can 
doso. I think the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota will agree with me 
that it is not so easy for those of us who 
live a long distance from Washington to 
go home and return as it is for those who 
live in the eastern half of the United 
States. It takes us some time to get 
home. I know that the Members of the 
Senate whose homes are close to Wash- 
ington would welcome a recess of a week 
or 2 weeks now. But such a recess is not 
a recess for those Members who live far 
from the Capitol. 

Mr. LANGER. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator that I, for one, am ready 
to 2 as of October 1. 

THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senin from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to assure the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that I shall 
cooperate, and lend the little influence 
I have to assist in making certain that 
Members on our side of the aisle will 
cooperate in order that the program set 
forth by the majority leader may be car- 
ried through. I shall render him every 
assistance I can. But I could not help 
giving the majority leader some of the 
information which has come to me rela- 
tive to what some of the supplemental 
appropriation bills might be like. I was 
simply passing the information on to 
him, because I hear the constant rum- 
bling of Senators who remain here week 
in and week out in an endeavor to assist 
in carrying through the legislative pro- 
gram. I hear their complaints over the 
fact that they are not allowed any par- 
ticular time to go back to their respec- 
tive States and “mend fences,” as we 
call it, politically. For that reason I 
suggested that a recess of perhaps a 
couple of weeks might be advisable, and 
that the Senate then reassemble and 
legislate until the “must’ bills are out 
of the way. 

I asked the Senator to yield so that 
I might assure him that he would have 
my cooperation, and that I should en- 
deavor to bring to bear all the influence 
I have in putting over his program in 
the time schedule he has given. 

Mr. McFARLAND, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. Much will depend 
on the willingness of Senators to accom- 
modate themselves to the work of the 
Senate. The House is taking a recess 
until the 12th of September, but the 
Senate will have plenty to do in consid- 
ering legislation until the 12th of Sep- 
tember, before the House reassembles. 

I wish to say further that, so far as I 
am concerned, no measures will be 
passed which have not been properly 
considered. I would rather set a later 
date for adjournment than run the risk 
of not properly and carefully considering 
all proposed legislation. 
£ Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Benator yield? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. In a moment. 
Unfortunately, a great deal of the time 
the Senate is in session is wasted. I 
have pointed out before that we waste 
1 day a week in quorum calls alone. 
We have an average of three quorum 
calls a day, and it takes 20 minutes to 
complete a quorum call. That is an- 
other thing we must eliminate. We can 
carry out the proposed program, and do 
so properly, if it is the desire of the 
Members of the Senate, but the success 
of the program is going to depend on the 
willingness of Senators to cooperate. 
We must make up our minds that we will 
be present in the Senate when the Sen- 
ate convenes, ready to transact business. 
We must transact business in a more 
orderly manner. We must receive the 
fullest cooperation from every Senator, 
or we will not be able to carry out the 
program, Some say, “You do not expect 
to meet that program; do you?” I hope 
to meet it. I think we can meet it. 
Perhaps we shall not, but that will de- 
pend on the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Speaking of impor- 
tant bills, I am sure that the Senator is 
aware that the Finance Committee re- 
ported unanimously the so-called sugar 
bill, which reenacts the Sugar Act of 
1948. That bill is sponsored by 31 Sena- 
tors. I know of no opposition to it. I 
am wondering if I could get a little time 
this afternoon in order to have that bill 
passed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope we can dis- 
pose of the pending motion to recommit. 
Then perhaps we can temporarily lay 
aside the unfinished business for the 
consideration of the sugar bill. 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is exactly the 
point the minority leader was making. 
I agree that the sugar bill is an impor- 
tant bill. It is sponsored by a great 
number of Senators. That is the rea- 
son I am asking the majority leader the 
questions which I am propounding. If 
we are to work toward a certain goal, it 
seems to me that there should be no 
doubt about the “must” legislation 
which he expects to have passed. The 
Sugar Act must be extended. I am per- 
fectly willing to take it up at any time. 

One of the reasons why we spend so 
much time in quorum calls is the fact 
that the committees are working every 
day. That is especially true of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and its subcom- 
mittees. Yesterday, with two commit- 
tees handling the mutual-defense bill, we 
had great difficulty in obtaining a 
quorum. 
My feeling is that if we take up only 
the must legislation, the committee 
members will have more time to handle 
the bills which must be handled as a 
part of the must legislation. I happen 
to be a member of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. We have only scratched 
the surface in hearings on appropria- 
tions for the armed services. If that 
work is not done in the committee, it 

ust be done on the floor of the Senate. 
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and that will take time. There are 
many factors to be considered. I be- 
lieve that if the majority leader would 
furnish the minority a list of the must 
legislation 

Mr. MCFARLAND. That I have done. 
I have announced it on the floor of the 
Senate. 


Mr. WHERRY. Was that the agenda 


which was announced the other day? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That was the 
agenda which was announced the other 
day. 

Mr. WHERRY. One of the bills on 
the agenda is the home-rule bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand; 
but I cannot tell the Senator a month 
ahead the day and hour each bill is to 
be considered, apart from the schedule 
I have outlined for the major bills. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that a must bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We have an- 
nounced a program which will occupy a 
month; the home-rule bill is on that 
agenda. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator says 
that is the agenda, then we have it. I 
did not know it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I stated that I 
did not know how many of the bills on 
the agenda we could dispose of. We 
shall dispose of as many of them as pos- 
sible. It is impossible to announce, 
3 or 4 weeks in advance, just what 
bills will be considered. We will have 
enough before the Senate in the im- 
mediate future to keep it occupied for 
a month. The Senate has notice of 
what we are planning to do. We may 
have to rearrange our program now and 
then to handle the defense bills as they 
come in. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not under- 
stand the majority leader to place the 
ai bill in the category of must 

Mr. McFARLAND. I placed it on an 
agenda of bills which could be con- 
sidered, and which I hoped would be 
considered before adjournment, but not 
before the more essential must bills 
had been disposed of. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I misunderstood the 
distinguished majority leader just now, 
because I had understood that he had 
already presented an agenda of bills 
which the Senate would consider. If 
tnat is not the agenda, I should like to 
know it. I want the majority leader to 
knc that he will have our cooperation. 
He has had it. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if we could get away from here 
by September 15, it would suit me much 
better. I shall try to cooperate on that 
basis. The point is that if we are to 


have a program and a goal, we should 


know what the must legislation is. 
- Mr. McFARLAND, I shall say it 
again, if necessary, and again. „The 


must legislation is as follows: All ap- 


propriation bills; the tax bill; the au- 
thorization for ECA; the authorization 
for military bases; and the ECA and 
military bases appropriation bills. That 
is the must legislation. It also in- 
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cludes any other bill which involves na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. There are some 
other bills which might come up, small 
bills, which may be considered as essen- 
tial or necessary legislation. However, 
the bills which I have mentioned are 
those which must be enacted under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield 
once more? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senate to con- 
sider all bills on the agenda, aside from 
what he says is must legislation, as 
bills which will be taken up in the event 
they can be sandwiched in between the 
must bills? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The must bills, 
as I see it, will have to be gotten out of 
the way by the middle of September. 
That will give 2 weeks more to consider 
the remainder of the agenda and the 
conference reports. It will require some 
time for the conferees to meet. The 
House will not be back until September 
12, and we must get those bills out of the 
way before they return, if possible. 
That will give us the last 2 weeks in 
September in which to consider as many 
as possible of the other bills. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The distin- 
guished majority leader said that the 
Senate wastes a great deal of time on the 
floor. The junior Senator from New 
Jersey agrees wholeheartedly with that 
statement. The distinguished majority 
leader estimates that we lose 1 day a 
week in quorum calls. I should like to 
ask the majority leader if he would care 
to estimate what time we lose on the fioor 
of the Senate in listening to speeches 
which are not germane to the issue. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not believe I 
would care to make an estimate now. It 
amounts to a great deal of time. I will 
say to my good friend that I hope we 
may cure that situation by having unan- 
imous-consent agreements limiting de- 
bate. The distinguished minority leader 
(Mr. WHERRY] has been very cooperative 
in helping to reach such agreements in 
the past. 

As to the speeches which the distin- 
guished Senator mentions, personally I 
am willing to remain here until a late 
hour to listen to Senators who want to 
make speeches for the Recor in order to 
give them that opportunity when we are 
‘not considering legislation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Would it be possible at 
this time to obtain a unanimous-consent 
agreement that the defense bills and the 
appropriation bills which the majority 
leader has labeled as must“ bills be 
given the right-of-way whenever one of 
them is ready, and that debate on them 
shall be germane; also that, secondarily, 
the other list of bills to which the ma- 
jority leader has referred be regarded as 
having a second priority; and that any of 
them, in the order in which the majority 
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leader may suggest, may be taken up, 
but that if any of them should be pend- 
ing when a “must” bill comes along, the 
pending bill shall be laid aside tempo- 
rarily? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is basically 
the program, I will say to my friend, 
which will be followed if Senators will 
cooperate. I think we shall be able to 
carry it out as the bills come up. How- 
ever, it would be extremely difficult to 
obtain a unanimous-consent agreement 
of that kind before the bills are even re- 
ported. I hope that the unanimous- 
consent agreements will carry with them 
a limitation on debate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I desire to invite the 
attention of the majority leader to a 
speech delivered by the President of the 
United States in Philadelphia when he 
was a candidate. It shows that this work 
can be done very much faster than we 
have been doing it. 

At the Philadelphia convention, when 
the President accepted the nomination, 
he said: 

On the 26th day of July, which out in Mis- 
souri we call turnip day, I am going to call 
Congress back and ask them to pass laws to 
halt rising prices, to meet the housing 
crisis—which they are saying they are for in 
their platform. 

At the same time I shall ask them to act 
upon other vitally needed measures, such as 
aid to education, which they say they are for; 
a national health program; civil rights legis- 
lation, which they say they are for; an in- 
crease in the minimum wage, which I doubt 
very much they are for— 


He mentioned three or four other 
measures. He said that we could pass 
them all in 15 days. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Arizona will yield, I should like 
to address a question to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. When was the speech de- 
livered? 

Mr, LANGER. That speech was de- 
livered by the President of the United 
States at the Philadelphia convention, 
when he was a candidate. 

Mr. CASE. In 1948? 

Mr. LANGER. In 1948. 

Mr. CASE. And he said that all that 
could be done in 15 days? 

Mr. LANGER. In 15 days; yes. 

Mr. CASE. How many of those meas- 
ures which the Senator has mentioned 
have been accomplished in 3 years or 
more? 

Mr. LANGER. Less than half of them. 

Mr. CASE. Has the President been in 
Office all this time, and has his party been 
in power in the Congress? 

Mr. LANGER. His party has been in 
power continuously. We have had a 
Democratic President all this time. 

Let me read what the President said: 


They can do this job in 15 days if they 
want to do it. 


Mr. CASE. Is the Senator’s eyesight 
good? 

Mr. LANGER. My eyesight was never 
better. 
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Mr. CASE. Is the Senator from North 
Dakota sure that that is not a typo- 
graphical error? 

Mr. LANGER. I am sure it is not a 
typographical error. I will show it to my 
distinguished friend. It says 15 days. 

Mr. CASE. I cannot quarrel with it. 
That is what it says. My eyesight re- 
veals the same thing. I am at a loss to 
understand how the President of the 
United States could make such a state- 
ment and not have the legislation passed 
in 15 days. So far as I know of the meas. 
ures which the Senator from North Da- 
kota has listed none has been passed in 
that long period of time. Certainly none 
mas been passed as permanent legisla- 

on. 

Mr. LANGER. My distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem] first called my attention to the fact 
that the President had made a speech in 
which he listed the items, including civil 
rights legislation, which he said could be 
passed in 15 days. I was amazed that 
in all this time, while the Democratic 
Party had been in power, the legislation 
should not have been passed. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator agree 
that the only form of civil rights legis- 
lation which is before the Senate is the 
so-called home rule bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Iam not sure of that. 

Mr. CASE. At least that bill is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota have any explanation for 
the failure of the administration to have 
passed in 3 years legislation which was 
supposed to have been passed in 15 days? 

Mr. LANGER. No. My distinguished 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Kem] may 
have an explanation. 

Mr. KEM. I was going to ask my 
friend, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer] how many of the bills 
which were mentioned by the President 
in his speech are on the agenda which 
has been referred to by the distin- 
guished majority leader today. 

Mr. LANGER. Less than half of 
them. 

Mr. KEM. Are there as many as 
half? Is civil rights legislation on the 
agenda of the majority leader? 

Mr. LANGER. No. 

Mr, KEM. Is Federal aid to educa- 
tion on the agenda of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. LANGER. No. 

Mr, KEM. Is housing legislation on 
the agenda? 

Mr, LANGER. I think we have passed 
some kind of housing legislation. I 
should like to show this part of the 
President’s speech to the distinguished 
majority leader. He may not have seen 
it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield until I have shown this 
speech to the majority leader. I want 
to call his attention to the fact that 
the President said the measures he men- 
tioned could be passed in 15 days. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Apropos of what 
the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle are discussing at the moment, I 
would suggest that if we could get busy 
on the pending bill we could accomplish 
one of the things on the program we 
have been discussing here for an hour 
and a half. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the majority leader to what 
the President said we could do. The 
President was a member of this body for 
5% years. I suggest that the distin- 
guished majority leader go to the White 
House and consult with the President. 
He may be able to find out exactly how : 
all this could be done in 15 days. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Instead of doing 
that I will consult with the Senator from 
North Dakota as to how we can accom- 
plish the program. 

Mr. LANGER. If we could do it in 15 
days, we could go home by September 15. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 241) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] to re- 
commit Senate bill 241. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bennett Hayden McFarland 
Benton Hendrickson McKellar 
Bricker Hickenlooper McMahon 
Butler, Md. Hill Millikin 
Butler, Nebr, Hoey Moody 
Holland Mundt 
Humphrey Nixon 
Capehart t O'Conor 
Carison Ives O'Mahoney 
Case Jenner Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Clements Johnson, Tex, Saltonstall 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Smith, $ 
Duff Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Dworshak Langer Sparkman 
Eastland Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Thye 
Ellender Long Underwood 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Welker 
ar Martin Wherry 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George McCarran Wiliams 
Gillette McCarthy 
Green McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. McGLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCELLAN. What is the pend- 
ing motion? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WiırLrams] that Senate bill 241 be re- 
committed to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that the reason 
why I make the motion to recommit 
the bill is that the so-called substitute 
proposal which is offered by the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
and the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
O'Conor] will come to us with a supple- 
mentary report marked “Part 2 of Re- 
port No. 295”; and is represented as if it 
were a committee report and as if the 
proposed amendment in the nature of 
a substitute were a recommendation of 
the committee itself. For instance, on 
page 5 of the supplementary report, in 
the first paragraph, we find the follow- 
ing quote: 

Your committee concurs in this recom- 
mendation. 


At other places in the supplementary 
report it is stated that the committee rec- 
ommends so-and-so. Throughout the 
supplementary report it is stated that the 
committee—meaning the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce—rec- 
ommends these proposals. That is not 
true. 

If I am mistaken, I should like to have 
the Senator from Washington correct 
me—that aside from the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
not another member of the committee 
has seen either the amendment or the 
report. This is not a committee recom- 
mendation. 
| If Iam in error in what I have said, I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Washington state who made the sup- 
plementary report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
and I had the report prepared to explain 
the amendment which we intend to 
offer. As a matter of fact, the supple- 
mentary report would not have been 
printed a week ago except for the fact 
that the Senator from Delaware said he 
had not seen the suggested amend- 
ments. The amendments have only 
been printed; they have not yet been 
offered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I understand 
that the Senator from Washington 
agrees with me that the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which he will 
offer along with its so-called report has 
not been agreed to or reviewed by the 
committee itself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is not cor- 
rect; I shall point out how many times 
it has been considered. 

Mr. WiLLIAMS. Iam speaking of the 
Magnuson proposal in the nature of a 
substitute and the supplementary report 
filed last week in the name of the com- 
mittee. Did or did not the committee 
examine the Senator’s amendment and 
write the supplementary report and rec- 
ommend to the Senate the adoption 
of the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The supplemen- 
tary report is only an explanation by 
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the Senator from Maryland and myself 
of what the amendments are; the supple- 
mentary report is for the benefit of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that be true, I 
most respectfully suggest 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would be glad to 
read the supplementary report to the 
Senate as an explanation of our amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I most respect- 
fully suggest that the Senator from 
Washington should have considered that 
procedure béfore, and should not have 
prepared the supplementary report in 
such a way as to lead other Senators 
to think that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is a proposal of 
the committee itself. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the sup- 
plementary report gives the impression 
that the various departments and agen- 
cies have been consulted and have recon- 
ciled their differences. Many telegrams 
are coming to the Members of the Senate 
urging the adoption of the bill with 
the Magnuson amendment on the as- 
sumption that the various departments 
have reconciled their differences. The 
supplementary report clearly gives the 
impression that everybody has reconciled 
the differences of opinion and withdrawn 
their objections. That is not true. 

I did not see the supplementary report 
or the proposed amendment in the 
nature of a substitute until after the 
supplementary report had been offered 
by the Senator from Washington and 
until after he had obtained consent of 
the Senate to have the bill made the 
unfinished business for the following day, 
The first time I saw a copy of the supple- 
mentary report and a copy of the amend- 
ment was when they were brought to 
my office and submitted to me by those 
who are interested in the adoption of 
the amendment, namely, the shipping 
companies. I have no objection to hav- 
ing the shipping companies examine this 
measure; they should do so. However, I 
do object when, as a Member of the 
Senate, I have to get the necessary infor- 
mation from the lobbyists of the industry 
rather than from the committee. 

I have received many telegrams urg- 
ing my support of the Magnuson amend- 
ment, and I received some of those tele- 
grams 24 hours before I could even get 
a copy of the proposal from the com- 
mittee of which I am a member, Cer- 
tainly that is not the way in which we 
should legislate, 

I have made the motion to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in order that 
that committee may have an opportunity 
to study the Magnuson proposal and to 
receive the recommendations for or 
against it by the various departments 
and agencies which are interested, then 
the committee can report the measure 
to the Senate with its recommendation, 
along with an accurate estimate of its 
cost. 

I do not know whether the Treasury 
Department is in agreement with the 
Magnuson amendment. I do know that 
the Treasury Department was very much 
in disagreement with Senate bill 241, as 
it is on the calendar; and after reading 
the Magnuson amendment I see very lit- 
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I tried to get an opinion from the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Shersky of 
that department said he had no knowl- 
edge of what the Magnuson proposal em- 
bodies. 

I tried to get an opinion from the 
Maritime Administration in regard to 
this matter. The representatives of the 
Maritime Administration said they would 
not go along with Senate bill 241, in 
view of the fact that it would increase 
the subsidies even beyond what the 
Maritime Administration recommends. 
Therefore the Maritime Administration 
does not endorse Senate bill 241 nor does 
it endorse the Magnuson substitute. 

So, Mr. President, I say we should 
carefully examine the present proposal 
in the nature of a substitute. Iam will- 
ing to have the bill recommitted to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and to let the committee ob- 
tain the necessary information, and then 
report later to the Senate. Ido not care 
when they report, just so we may know 
that the committee has examined the 
Magnuson amendment, and that what- 
ever action the Senate takes, it will take 
with its eyes open. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield the floor to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not like to be in constant disagreement 
with my friend from Delaware, but he 
makes statements regarding which I 
sometimes believe he does not have the 
information at hand, or, if he has it at 
hand, that he has not paid any attention 
to it. In the first place, he says he wants 
to contact the Maritime Board and the 
Treasury Department. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], I think, 
has in his possession a long letter from 
the Department of Commerce, which I 
am sure was sent to him some time ago. 
That letter is the result of many confer- 
ences held by the Maritime Board, the 
Department of Commerce, and the 
Treasury Department, regarding this 
matter. I intend to put that letter in 
the Record. As I say, it is the result of 
many conferences, at which none of us 
were present. 

Mr. S. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I stated before, 
we know so little about the substitute 
proposal that I do not think we should 
vote on it today, I should like to ask again 
whether the Commerce Department, in 
the letter which the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor] has, and which let- 
ter the Senator from Washington in- 
tends to place in the Recorp, endorses 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will answer the 
question in this way 

Mr. WILLIAMs. The Senator can an- 
swer with a yes or no. I respectfully 
submit that either they do or do not. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall answer the 
question, if the Senator will permit me 
to do so. I think there is a misunder- 
standing. The subject which is before 
the Senate is Senate bill 241, a bill which 
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the Senator from Maryland and I would 
have liked to see passed. 

Let us get the facts straight. There 
was some objection to S. 241 on the part 
of the Treasury Department. The Mari- 
time Board suggested certain amend- 
ments, which we think were in line with 
the proposed amendment. The commit- 
tee voted to report Senate bill 241, and 
it has been on the calendar for many 
months. When it was reached on the 
call of the calendar the Senator from 
Delaware made certain objections. Be- 
cause of those objections, the Senator 
from Maryland and myself receded from 
our original position on the bill which 
has been reported by the committee, 
hoping that we might iron out what- 
ever disagreements may have existed in 
the committee. There were many, many 
conferences between the Treasury De- 
partment and the men whom the Sena- 
tor from Delaware mentioned. I do 
not know whether all of them were 
present, but several officials in the Treas- 
ury Department were present. As well 
as I remember, there must have been 
as many as 10 or 12 meetings on this 
matter, attended by representatives of 
the departments which are concerned, 
and as a result of those conferences, cer- 
tain amendments were suggested to Sen- 
ate bill 241, the effect of which would 
be to modify the bill very much in line 
with the suggestions made by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will yield in a 
moment. Let me get the chronological 
statement in the Record. The Senator 
from Maryland and I merely have 
amendments to be offered to Senate bill 
241, which amendments would in effect 
modify the bill more along the lines of 
what the Senator from Delaware wanted, 
and, with perhaps one exception, which 
I intend to indicate, more in line with 
what was desired by the Department of 
Commerce, the Maritime Board, the 
Treasury, and the administration. We 
therefore merely printed the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute in order 
that it might lie on the desk, and that 
Senators might have the benefit of study- 
ing the amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish, and 
then I shall be glad to yield. Further- 
more, because the bill is a technical one, 
we thought it would be advisable to print 
& report explaining the amendments 
which we intend to offer. The amend- 
ments have not yet been offered. The 
subject which is before the Senate is 
Senate bill 241. I think perhaps the 
Senator from Maryland and I, in con- 
nection with our purpose of endeavor- 
ing to simplify the matter, tried to reach 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee on Monday. He was out of the 
city. I thought the majority leader had 
said that this bill would be brought up 
for consideration this week. Last week 
he wanted to bring it up, but I said we 
were not yet ready. The majority leader 
indicated it might be possible to sand- 
wich the bill in during the consideration 
of the appropriation bills, 
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Therefore, the Senator from Mary- 
land and I, in all good faith, hoping 
we might be helpful, merely had this 
report printed. It is lying on the desk. 
If anyone interprets it as a committee 
report, that interpretation is erroneous. 
It should not be so considered. It 
should have indicated that it was a 
report submitted by the Senator from 
Maryland and myself in explanation of 
the amendments which we have hoped 
to offer, embodied in an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, which would 
give us a clean bill. The Senator from 
Delaware has created the impression, I 
do not think deliberately—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish my 
chronological statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
a from Washington declines to 

eld. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Delaware has, I think, created the im- 
pression, I do not believe he has done 
it deliberately, that the substitute 
amendment is new matter to come be- 
fore the Congress. For the benefit of 
the Senate, let me indicate the amount 
of consideration which has been given 
to Senate bill 241. It is the original bill. 
It is on the calendar. It was objected 
to, in part, by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. It contains a provision involving 
accelerated depreciation, which I think 
was not mentioned by the Senator from 
Maryland and myself, but which, in 
deference to the views of the Senator 
from Delaware, we eliminated from the 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Washington knows that what I am ob- 
jecting to is the printing of the report 
as a committee document. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
will clear that up now. I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the explanation of 
the Magnuson-O’Conor amendments 
from the desk. It was printed in order 
that Senators might have the benefit of 
our views. If it will satisfy the Senator 
from Delaware, I ask unanimous consent 
that the explanation may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent that part 2 of Report No. 
295 to Senate bill 241, Calendar 724, be 
withdrawn. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Is it not a fact that 
everything which is embraced in the pro- 
posed substitute was included in the 
original bill, so that no new subject 
matter is included in the proposed sub- 
stitute; and, therefore, is it not a fact 
that there is not being brought forward 
anything novel or anything which has 
not hitherto been considered? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
Nothing is being brought forward which 
has not been considered at great length 
heretofore. The substitute is merely 
lying on the desk. Perhaps the Senator 
from Maryland and I, after further con- 
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sideration of S. 241, will not even sub- 
mit the substitute; but we thought it 
would constitute a satisfactory approach. 

Mr.O’CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Is it not, therefore, 
a fact that the proposed substitute is 
merely an abbreviated form, so that it 
includes nothing new, but eliminates a 
few features which, at certain points, 
have been considered objectionable? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They were object- 
ed to by the Senator from Delaware. 
In other words, the substitute we in- 
tended to propose is much more in line 
with what the Senator from Delaware 
discussed in the hearings than is the bill 
which is now before the Senate. We 
thought we were helping the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the con- 
cern of the Senator from Washington 
for the Senator from Delaware, but I 
remind him that I form my own deci- 
sions. I did not delegate to him any 
authority to act as my agent. Of course, 
any member of the committee, or any 
Member of the Senate, can offer a sub- 
stitute. I am not objecting to that, 
What I object to is the fact that the Sen- 
ator furnished an explanation of the 
substitute as if it were an endorsement 
by the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is withdrawn 
and is out of the way. We wanted to 
have before the Senate an explanation 


‘of our amendments. The substitute is 


only lying on the desk to be presented. 
Senate bill 241 is before the Senate, and 
the substitute embodies nothing which 
is not contained in Senate bill 241. It is 
merely a modification toward the view- 
point of the Senator from Delaware. 

The hearings conducted on the bill 
lasted 8 days. Twenty-eight witnesses 
were heard, and there were 419 pages of 
printed testimony. Three executive ses- 
sions were held, two executive sessions of 
the subcommittee and one of the full 
committee. The number of sessions at- 
tended by the Senator from Delaware 
Was six. 

On the other phases of the so-called 
long range bill, hearings were held for 
25 days and 134 witnesses were heard. 
There are 1,474 pages of transcript. The 
Senator from Delaware attended 6 days. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think, if the Sen- 
ator will examine the record, he will find 
that my attendance was as good as that 
of the Senator from Washington. You 
forget I was not a member of the com- 
mittee until after the hearings on the 
first bill were under way. I was not priv- 
ileged to attend the sessions until after 
I became a member of the committee. 
After I became a member of the com- 
mittee I attended the majority of the 
sessions. At least, I attended enough to 
realize what a steal this proposal is. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam not criticizing 
the attendance of the Senator. I am 
pointing it out for the opposite reason, 
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that he has stated that he did not have 
time to consider the bill. The trouble 
with the Senator from Delaware is that 
he wants to misinterpret someone’s ob- 
jectives. I was not criticizing the Sen- 
ator’s lack of attendance. I am pointing 
out that he was there. 

This bill has been on the calendar for 
quite a while. The total number of hear- 
ings conducted on the whole question 
was 33, and 162 witnesses were heard. 
The Senator from Delaware was present 
for two solid weeks of the hearings, 14 
days. With all that testimony, if the 
Senator objects to the report, I do not 
see that there is any good reason for the 
bill to go back to the committee. It is an 
important bill. It can be readily ex- 
plained. If the Senate does not want to 
vote for it, that is the Senate's privilege. 

I want the Senator from Delaware to 
listen to my statement. I did not bring 
the bill up on the floor. I never even ap- 
peared before the Policy Committee. As 
a matter of fact, it was suggested by the 
Department of Commerce, the Treasury, 
and the White House itself that this was 
an important piece of proposed legisla- 
tion and should be placed on the 
agenda. The Senator from Maryland 
and I never once appeared before the 
Policy Committee urging that the bill be 
brought up. To listen to some of the 
conversation around the Chamber it 
might be thought that we had been 
directing our attention to getting this 
bill up. The reason why it was brought 
up was because the departments inter- 
ested thought it was one of the bills the 
Senate should pass. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Does the Senator 
from Washington feel that any apology 
is necessary to bring before the Senate a 
proposed legislative enactment which is 
vitally necessary in the defense of the 
United States, after it has been dis- 
covered in the Korean crisis that the 
United States did not have sufficient 
ships with which to transport troops to 
Asia? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course no 
apology is necessary. As a matter of 
fact, it is the duty of the Senate to look 
into this question. It cost this Nation 
some $37,000,000,000 to build a merchant 
marine to take care of 95 percent of all 
the tonnage moved in World War II. 
There have been some suggestions in and 
about the cloakrooms that this bill will 
cost the Government a great amount of 
money. It will not cost the Government 
a nickel. No authorization or appro- 
priation is involved. It merely proposes 
a system whereby decent American citi- 
zens who want to be in the maritime in- 
dustry will have some means with which 
to build ships. There are no ships being 
built on our ways at this time. Even in 
Delaware no cargo ships are being built. 
A few passenger vessels are being con- 
structed. The last tanker went off the 
ways at Sparrows Point about 60 days 
ago, and here is this great Nation with 
not a single ship on the ways except 
passenger vessels. We are using World 
War II ships, which were built in a 
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hurry, and in about 2 years those vessels 
will become obsolete. 

All we are asking is that the Senate 
consider a plan to the major features of 
which everyone has agreed. There may 
be some disagreements as to some of the 
minor details. The administration, the 
United States Navy, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
propeller clubs, all are interested in the 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Washington 
yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
no question that any Senator can offer 
a substitute measure and can propose to 
amend any bill before the Senate by 
offering a substitute, or by offering any 
number of amendments. I regret to 
say that I was called out of the Chamber 
and have not been able to follow the de- 
bate as closely as I should have liked, but 
I heard the Senator from Washington 
withdraw his supplemental report. I 
presume he is going to offer it again 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is purely an 
explanation of the method we have pro- 
posed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Impor- 
tant legislation ought not to be defeated 
on a technicality. If the report was not 
before the committee, of course, it does 
not have committee approval. The sub- 
stitute which is to be offered, as I under- 
stand, is only for the purpose of meeting 
criticisms which had been lodged against 
Senate bill 241 from various sources. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
substitute vary greatly from the original 
bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It varies only to 
the extent that it modifies the original 
bill by eliminating a feature to which the 
Senator from Delaware objected, namely, 
accelerated depreciation, which allows 
the voluntary deposit of funds by any 
United States citizen. Other than that 
there is no difference between the two 
bills. That is one of the most important 
points upon which the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Commerce Department 
have now come to an agreement. 

As I have said, the bill has received 
long hearings. The amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which we intend 
to propose is not different in its major 
aspects from the bill on the calendar, 
As a matter of fact, I suppose it would be 
better for the Senator from Maryland 
and for me to proceed with the original 
bill. But we were trying to compromise 
the matter so we might get this very 
important legislation passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, all legislation is brought about 
as a result of compromise. Legislation 
of this kind affects many departments. 
It affects a great many interests. It af- 
fects the views of Senators. We have to 
work out compromises and agreements. 
In order to get a bill through we have 
to satisfy at-least the majority. If the 
substitute merely accomplishes that, I 
think it would be a great advantage to 
pass the substitute instead of the origi- 
nal bill. The only point is that there 
seems to be some feeling that there was 
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a reflection upon the committee over the 
way the matter was handled. That is, 
that the committee reported one bill, 
with a report thereon, and then we find 
another report that is supposed to come 
from the committee, which did not come 
from the committee. But the Senator 
from Washington has explained that by 
saying that that report was made in er- 
ror, and he has withdrawn it. 

The arguments, however, whatever 
they may be, ought to be good now; they 
ought to be sound, and if there is any 
opposition to the substitute it seems to 
me the opposition should be based upon 
the merits of the substitute and not upon 
any technical mishandling of the bill by 
the committee. 

Our committee wants to do its duty, 
as I think all Members of the Senate 
realize. We want to meet our full re- 
sponsibility in handling proposed legis- 
lation. We do not want to take short- 
cuts in any spirit of putting something 
over on anyone, I am sure the substi- 
tute was not framed with the idea of 
putting over anything on anyone or 
adopting any illegal or other methods of 
getting legislation before the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I will say to the 
chairman of the committee that the pur- 
pose was certainly the opposite of that. 
That is why we had this explanation 
printed a week ago. It was so that 
every Senator would know what we in- 
tended to propose as an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if he has received criticism of the 
substitute on its merits. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. As a matter 
of fact, there is no objection to the basic 
parts of it. There are two amendments 
upon which everyone did not quite agree. 
But so far as I know there is no objec- 
tion to the substitute bill from any quar- 
ter, either administrationwise, industry- 
wise, laborwise, or from those who are 
familiar with maritime matters. I think 
the real criticism of the bill would come 
from other maritime countries that 
would like to have us sit idly by when 
they give benefits to their maritime in- 
dustries so that they might enter into 
competition with us and run us off the 
seas. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Person- 
ally, as chairman of the committee, I 
want to protect the committee's integrity 
and the procedures before the commit- 
tee in every way possible. Since the 
Senator from Washington has withdrawn 
the supplemental report on the substi- 
tute bill, I am unable to find any reason 
why I should oppose the submission of 
the substitute to the Senate for its ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. I will say that 
we were trying to be helpful by having 
the report printed as an explanation of 
the substitute amendment. 

Madam President, I have no more to 
say about this matter. I hope the ques- 
tion of procedure is now cleared up. I 
will say that our only intention was to 
explain what we had in mind to propose 
as an amendment, and have it printed 
So everyone could read it. We could have 
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come to the floor of the Senate with 
amendments to be placed on Senators’ 
desks and offered them hastily, but we 
did not want to do that. 

I know that in the hearings the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and I thought that 
these amendments were more or less a 
compromise toward the viewpoint of 
the Senator from Delaware. That is 
why we submitted them. That is why 
we went to all the trouble of asking for 
conferences with the departments down- 
town. We did not have to do that. 
Senate bill 241 was on the calendar, 
We could have gone ahead with the 
original bill. I do not know whether the 
Senate would have approved of it, but, at 
least, we could have proceeded with it. 
It was our original opinion that that was 
the best bill. The substitute is a modi- 
fied. S. 241. The only purpose in print- 
ing the report was so there would be an 
explanation of the substitute. 

I do not know what would be accom- 
plished by sending the bill back to the 
committee, in view of all the hearings 
we have had upon it. The only ones 
who would read it in the committee 
would be the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. O'Conor], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILL1aMs], and I. The Sen- 
ate has had a full week to look at the bill 
and decide what should be done with it. 
I hope the Senator from Delaware will 
withdraw his motion so we can proceed 
on the merits of the bill, and let the Sen- 
ate vote it up or down, after the explana- 
tion which will be made of it, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
not going to withdraw my motion, for 
the very simple reason that I think the 
Senate has the right to have the opin- 
ions of the different departments in writ- 
ing rather than to receive them by word 
of mouth from Senators, particularly in 
view of the fact that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among Members of the 
Senate as to what the departments rec- 
ommend. I am not on the floor neces- 
sarily defending the administration— 
the Senator knows that—but I want to 
be sure that the departments are in ac- 
cord on this question. 

The Senator from Washington has 
not answered my question. Perhaps he 
did, but I did not understand him to do 
so. The question was whether his pro- 
posed modification overcomes the objec- 
tions of the Department of Commerce, 
the Treasury Department, and the Mari- 
time Administration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can best answer 
the Senator from Delaware by placing 
in the Recor a letter 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Washington knows that I cannot read 
the letter he proposes to place in the Rec- 
orD until tomorrow. It is very easy to 
say whether the modification did or did 
not overcome the objections of the de- 
partments and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can read the let- 
ter to the Senate now. It is a letter from 
the Department of Commerce, and em- 
bodies the views expressed in the con- 
ferences between the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Admiral Dennison in the White 
House, who represents the President on 
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maritime matters, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Maritime Board. I 
am sure the Senator from Delaware has 
a copy of the letter. Copies were sent 
to all of us on July 30. 


Nr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Ihave’ ; 


a copy of that letter, but the letter cer- 
tainly does not endorse either the Mag- 
nuson proposal or Senate bill 241. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Magnuson 
proposal is not before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, but the letter 
does not endorse that proposal, either. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I intend to propose 
some amendments, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then to say that 
there is a measure before the Senate, or 
one that is proposed to be placed before 
the Senate, which overcomes the objec- 
tions of the various departments, is cer- 
tainly in error. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator from 
Delaware will read the letter and then 
read the amendments we intend to pro- 
pose, he will find that the amendments 
follow the recommendations of the de- 
partments to the letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have read all 
amendments that have been proposed 
and are on the desks of Senators, and 
they do not overcome the objections of 
the Senator from Delaware or of the 
departments. Neither does the substi- 
tute. The first part of the letter refers 
to striking out sections 1, 2, and 4, the 
purpose of which is to extend a subsidy 
to all merchant marine vessels, and so 
forth. They specifically recommended 
that action be deferred in that respect, 
The Senator’s substitute does not recom- 
mend that. He does not have amend- 
ments printed to accomplish that 
purpose, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I must assume that 
the Senator from Delaware knows what 
amendments the Senator from Wash- 
ington is going to propose. We merely 
suggested this as an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. We may propose 
other amendments. I must repeat this 
over and over. With two exceptions, the 
substitute is much more in line with 
what the departments wanted than was 


the original bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. We are now back to 
the position in which everyone admits 
that Senate bill 241, which is the pend- 
ing business, is not acceptable to anyone 
except, perhaps, some members of the 
shipping industry. It is acceptable to 
neither the Commerce Department nor 


the Treasury Department. But the Sen- 


ator from Washington claims that his 
substitute, along with some other 
amendments which he has in mind, but 
which the Senate has not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider, will overcome the ob- 
jections of everyone. I believe that the 
place to consider this bill now is before 
the committee, and let the committee 
work out the necessary amendments. 
* Mr. MAGNUSON, Madam President, 
I have the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just a moment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have the floor 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does 
not have the floor. I have the floor. j 
yielded to the Senator. 
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Mr.. MAGNUSON. I thought I had 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator can 

have it. Iam through. 
+ Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wished—— 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Chair advise us which Senator 
is supposed to have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Smwirx of Maine in the chair). The 
Senator from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wished 
to say to the Senator from Delaware that 
we are not compelled to follow every 
recommendation of the departments. 
We pass many bills which are not rec- 
ommended by the departments. How- 
ever, I may say that, as a result of the 
conferences, which are referred to in the 
letter embodying the recommendations 
of the Department of Commerce and the 
Maritime Administration, we have reluc- 
tantly agreed to submit certain amend- 
ments which were more in line with the 
viewpoint of the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Treasury Department. I 
do not say that we must follow them 
word for word. 

The Senator from Delaware would not 
want to frame a bill exactly as the De- 
partment wanted it, merely because the 
Department wrote a letter. We have 
our own ideas on this question. The 
Senator from Delaware has had about a 
week to consider this subject. In my 
opinion the amendments represent the 
composite views of the administration. 
I do not believe that the Treasury or 
the Commerce Department agreed on 
every single phase of the bill. However, 
the recommendations represent pretty 
much the composite views. If the 
amendment should be agreed to, the pro- 
posed legislation would be somewhat 
modified. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The junior Senator from 
South Dakota has been endeavoring to 
follow the line of argument. I am a 
little perplexed when I read the letter of 
the Acting Secretary of Commerce, to 
find that, with respect to section 1 of 
Senate bill 241, it is stated that— 

Under present circumstances of mobiliza- 
tion and the materials controls incident 
thereto, it appears highly improbable that 
any construction would develop out of this 
section in the near future. It is accordingly 
recommended that consideration of this sec- 
tion be deferred until the international and 
national economic situations have become 
more stable. 


Along with that, the deferment of sec- 
tions 2 and 4 is suggested. Then the 
substitute bill comes along and incor- 
porates the provisions of sections 1, 2, 
‘and 4, as in the original bill. Why does 
the Senator say that the substitute fol- 
lows the recommendations of the De- 
partment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I say that the rec- 
ommendations represent the composite 
views of all the departments. It was not 
the Commerce Department alone, nor 
‘the Treasury Department alone, but 
those handling maritime affairs in the 
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administration, who suggested the de- 
ferment of sections 1, 2, and 4. The 
various sections complement one an- 
other. The recommendations do not 
suggest that there is anything wrong 
with the program, but point out that 
while it probably ought to be done, it is 
not thought that it should be done at 
this time. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] and I believe that there will 
be some shipbuilding done, and we 
should like to present to the Senate the 
proposition that it should be done at this 
time. If the Senator will read the letter 
setting forth the composite views, he will 
find that the departments do not think 
the program is necessary at this time. 
They are not opposed to the principle 
which is embodied in sections 1, 2, and 4. 
We wish to present that question to the 
Senate. As I say, we do not necessarily 
have to follow what the departments 
say on the subject. In this case they 
had no opposition to the amendment as 
such. They simply said, in effect, “Per- 
haps we do not need to use it at this 
time.” We have left it in so that the 
Senate may take a look at it, I under- 
stand that in the conferences there was 
no objection to that procedure. As I 
have stated, sections 1, 2, and 4 comple- 
ment one another. If one goes out, they 
should all go out, or if one remains in, 
they should all remain in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs] to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called ‘ie, rolh 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bennett Hayden McFarland 
Benton Hendrickson McKellar 
Bricker Hickenlooper McMahon 
Butler, Md. Hill Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Moody 
Byrd Holland Mundt 
Cain Humphrey Nixon 
Capehart Hunt O’Conor 
Carlson Ives O'Mahoney 
Case Jenner Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Smith, N. J 
ft Kilgore Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Langer Sparkman 
Eastland Lehman Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Thye 
Ellender Long Underwood 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Welker 
Frear Martin Wherry 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George McCarran Williams 
Gillette McCarthy 
Green McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo 
rum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the mõ- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


WILLIAMs] to recommit S. 241. 


3 
Mr. WILLIAMS and other Senators 


requested the yeas and nays. ie 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, I 
shall not delay the Senate but I do want 
the record straight as to the prospective 
cost. I refer to a brief statement on 
page 3 of the supplemental report, which 
reads: 

In a current study made by the Federal 
Maritime Board, the cost of replacing the 262 
vessels now operated by the subsidized lines 
is estimated to be approximately $1,540,655,- 
150. These ships comprise only 
one-fifth of the privately owned fleet. The 
costs of replacing the other four-fifths will 
be comparable. 


Madam President, this represents the 
cost to the shipping companies, not to 
the Government. I checked with the 
Maritime Board and I am informed that 
on the average the cost to the Govern- 
ment is about 30 percent of the cost of 
the ships. Therefore they said the total 
cost of these 262 ships would be about 
$2,250,000,000, of which the cost to the 
Government would be $660,000,000, with 
the shipping companies paying the re- 
mainder, or $1,500,000,000. 

Under the pending bill it is proposed 
to extend the construction subsidy to 
every phase of the merchant marine 
under the American flag, including 
tramp ships. It is pointed out that the 
262 ships comprise about one-fifth of our 
fleet. If the extension is made across 
the board the cost would be about five 
times the amount I have mentioned, 
which would bring the cost of the con- 
struction subsidies under this bill to 
about $3,300,000,000. 

I was talking a few minutes ago with 
the Maritime Board, and they told me 
they thought the committee estimate was 
slightly high, in that the 262 vessels 
were the largest type of ships we have, 
and that the cost of the other ships 
would be somewhat lower. A rough es- 
timate of the construction subsidy cost 
phase of the pending bill is between 
two and a half and three billion dollars 
over the period of the next 15 years. 

The finance committee is meeting in 
another room this afternoon trying to 
write a tax bill which will raise seven or 
eight billion dollars. The American peo- 
ple should know, and Senators should 
know, that it is unnecessary expendi- 
tures such as this that makes this tax 
increase mandatory. I hope Senators 
who are so enthusiastic about turning 


‘this extra money over to the shipping . 


industry, an industry which is charging 
the American Government today from 
two to three times as much for trans- 
porting freight across the ocean as they 
did before the Korean war broke out, 
will explain today’s vote to their con- 
stituents. 
Mr. MAGNUSON obtained the floor. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me for an in- 
sertion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. During the past few 


‘days I have received a few telegrams in 


support of the pending measure. I shall 


not take the time of the Senate to read 
the telegrams now, but I ask unanimous 


consent that they may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 7 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

New ORLEANS, LA., August 14, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Concerning bill S. 241, the so-called long- 
range amendments to the Merchant Marine 
Act which we understand will come before 
the Senate tomorrow afternoon or Thursday, 
this company has gone on record as favoring , 
this legislation with the exception that we 
desire the continuance of the existing de- 
ferment of corporate surtaxes on funds de- 
posited in the capital and special reserye 
funds. This deferment we understand will 
be embodied in one of the amendments 
which will be offered by Senator MAGNUSON 
from the floor, We hope you will support 
this amendment. Senator MAGNUSON will 
also offer several additional amendments in 
which we have no direct interest but to 
which we offer no objection. 

‘THEODORE BRENT, 
President, Mississippi Shipping Co. 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 16, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate: 

Information reaches us that long-range 
merchant marine bill, S. 241, with Magnuson 
amendment is expected to be called up im- 
mediately. Recalling our recent exchange 
and your indicated sympathetic interest in 
this bill, we would like to reiterate that the 
legislation committee and board of directors 
urge passing of this legislation, feeling that 
your assistance may be counted on. 

Tom BURKE, 
President, Propeller Club of the 
United States, Port of New 
Orleans, 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 17, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 

Urge favorable consideration Magnuson 
amendments and Senate bill 241, which will 
help strengthen American merchant marine, 

E. H. LOCKENBERG, 
Port oj New Orleans. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 18, 1951. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The American Legion earnestly solicits 
your support to the early and affirmative ac- 


tion on long-range shipping bill, S. 241, in 


the interest of our national defense. 
ERLE COCKE, Jr., 
National Commander. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I do not wish to belabor the Senate in 
regard to this matter. However, I can- 
not remain silent while statements which 
I consider wholly inaccurate are made 
in regard to the pending measure. 
I cannot understand how anyone who 
reads the report of the departments and 
agencies on the proposed legislation and 
who reads the hearings can arrive at the 
‘conclusions which some Senators have 
‘stated. 
Madam President, in the first place, I 
hope the Senate will understand that 
this is not a subsidy measure. The 
merchant marine subsidies are taken 
care of by the 1936 act. Construction 
‘subsidies are provided for in that act, 
which is a part of the law today in regard 
to our merchant marine. It is a wise 
law, and has worked well. No one has 
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any intention of amending the major 
portions of it, for in 1936 the Congress 
wisely decided that we should have a 
merchant marine, and Congress passed 
the 1936 act, providing for subsidies. 

When we are confronted with hearts 
that bleed about the merchant marine, 
let me repeat that those subsidies have 
kept our merchant marine alive. Our 
merchant marine is a fourth arm of our 
defense. Because we did not keep our 
merchant marine alive between World 
War I and World War II, it cost us 
$37,000,000,000 to resurrect it during 
World War II and to build it up to such 
an extent that it carried 95.6 percent of 
all the tonnage carried on the ocean in 
World War II. Certainly our merchant 
marine is as much a part of our armed 
forces as are the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Corps. 

The entire subsidies for the merchant 
marine now cost us less than the sub- 
sidies for cheese, peanuts, and other 
agricultural commodities. Of course, the 
agricultural subsidies are important; I 
am not opposed to them. 

However, I point out that this measure 
does not provide for subsidies; this 
measure makes no provision of an ap- 
propriation or an authorization of an 
appropriation. Therefore, how any Sen- 
ator can arrive at the conclusion that 
this measure calls for appropriations for 
subsidies, I cannot understand. 

In the first place, the payments called 
for in this measure are to be paid out of 
the profits of any person or concern en- 
tering the maritime business, whether on 
a subsidized or nonsubsidized basis. The 
bill allows such operations by any Ameri- 
can citizen, whether as a subsidized line, 
an unsubsidized line, or any other line, 
including lake carriers. Of course, dur- 
ing World War II virtually all the Ameri- 
can ships on the Great Lakes were taken 
off the lakes and were used for ocean 
transport, and thus far it has not been 
possible to replace those ships, with the 
result that the Congress has had to pass 

_laws to permit Canadian vessels to carry 
our cargoes on the Great Lakes. 

Madam President, this measure would 
only allow an operator to make deposits 
of his profits, as a fund subject to tax 
deferment for a period of time, but sub- 
ject to excess-profits taxes. If the op- 
erator wishes to build new, modern ships, 
he can withdraw for that purpose from 
that fund. If he does not use the fund 
in that way, it will be taxed in the same 
way that any other fund is subject to 
corporate taxes and other taxes. Only 
profits are involved. 

That is all this measure will do. It 
does not provide any appropriation, any 
subsidy, or any authorization of an ap- 
propriation, The reason why this meas- 
ure should be enacted is obvious. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will yield in a 
moment. The present law allows sub- 
sidized lines, lake carriers, or anyone else 
who desires to do so, to make deposits in 
this reserve fund. It really costs noth- 
ing. The only possible cost one could 
imagine would be in the event one would 
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because someone puts money into a 
fund, which money is not subject to the 
so-called surtax while it is in the fund, 
the Treasury might lose the amount of 
the tax while the money was in the 
fund. But when the money was with- 
drawn by the depositor the Treasury 
would get back vhat it had lost. 

I may say that in the case of an ayer- 
age 10,000-ton ship over $1,200,000 is 
paid into the Treasury for its life of 12 
years. The object of the bill is to keep 
business going. It does not provide for 
a subsidy. It has nothing to do with 
subsidies. It does not cost anything, ex- 
cept insofar as the funds are tax de- 
ferred—not tax exempt, but tax de- 
ferred. 

Every other country in the world with 
which we are competing in the maritime 
business goes twice 10 times as far as 
is proposed. All we are trying to do 
is to prevent some block obsolescence 
in the matter of maritime ships, which 
would all go out of commission in the 
same year; and we are not building a 
ship in this country. All we are doing 
is to give the Administration an oppor- 
tunity to create a reserve fund, and to 
build some ships, and to keep our ship- 
yards alive. If an emergency should 
arise, we could use them, and their value 
would be 10 times what is to be spent. 

I do not know how anyone could rise 
on the floor of the Senate to talk 
about subsidies in this connection. The 
bill has nothing to do with a subsidy. 
What is proposed will not cost billions 
of dollars. On the contrary, we will be 
called upon to pay billions of dollars if 
we do not keep our merchant marine 
alive. We are not giving the merchant 
marine one-half the consideration it is 
given by every competing country. I 
could read into the Recorp a Price- 


-Waterhouse report, showing that every 


maritime country in the world does 
things of this sort for its shipping. Not 
only that, but they actually give ship 
owners money with which to build and 
operate ships, and they turn ships over to 
them free of charge. ; 

I think it is high time that the Senate 
decide whether we want a merchant 
marine, If we are to answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative, then we must 
do certain things in order to keep it 
alive and to keep it strong. If we do 
not want a merchant marine, let us say 
so, and we shall then be through with 
this whole business. We now pay subsi- 
dies under the 1936 act. We have a 
construction subsidy now, Madam Presi- 
dent. 

This bill does not give any construc- 
tion subsidies. All it does is to allow 
the operator to deposit money in a re- 
serve fund in the Treasury, and with 
the Maritime Board. For a period of 
time, that fund is tax-deferred, if the 
depositor ultimately uses it for the pur- 
pose of building ships. It is subject to 
excess profits taxes when it goes into 
the fund, and, if not used for the in- 


tended purpose, of course, it becomes 


subject to tax as of the time it was de- 
posited. That is all the bill does; so 


look into the future and conclude that, e why all this hullabaloo about it;? 
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We have discussed this question for 
6 months. The Senator from Maryland 
and I thought we were being helpful by 
furnishing an explanation of what we 
intended to propose as a substitute, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Coming, as I 
do, from a State which builds ships, I 
should like to know if I am correct in 
understanding the Senator to say that 
this bill does not extend subsidies for 
construction purposes, and that it does 
not extend subsidies for operation, but 
that what it does is to permit the build- 
Ing up of a certain reserve which is not 
subject to taxes if the operator puts 
aside a certain amount of his profit into 
it in order that he may build a ship, but 
if he does not build the ship, the re- 
serve he has built up then becomes sub- 
ject to taxes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The reserve rep- 
resents the profits he has made. It has 
nothing to do with either construction 
or operational subsidies. They come 
under the 1936 act, which is now the law. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have received 
certain information, and what I desire 
to do is to check it. This is a very com- 
plicated bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is a very com- 
plicated bill, I agree. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does this bill 
propose to extend operating subsidies 
for a new type of ship? The Senator 
and I discussed that question, in con- 
nection with the appropriation bill, as 
to the number of voyages, and so forth 
and so on. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; it has nothing 
to do with that. These ships would 
not be in the nature of replacements. 
Of course, the real problem here, I may 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
is this: We had to build a great num- 
ber of ships in World War II, and, as 
a consequence, though I do not know 
the exact percentage, I would say from 
80 to 85 percent of our merchant marine 
is made up of ships which were built 
during World War II. The normal use- 

„ful period in the life of a ship is from 

12 to 15 years. Within approximately 
5 or 6 years all of them will reach what 
-we call “block obsolescence.” All of 
them will be gone. We are trying to 
stimulate construction. 

Perhaps no one will make deposits in 
the reserve funds. We heard the testi- 
mony of 87 operators, many of whom 
testified that, if we passed legislation 
something like this, they would build 
ships. All of them testified that if 
“something were not done, they did not 
expect to be building ships; they had no 
plans whatever for building ships. One 
or two of the companies said they 
wanted to build ships. But the con- 
struction subsidies, under the present 
law, have nothing to do with this 
proposal. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for one or two further ques- 
tions? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do the so-called 
tramp steamers, which are not within the, 
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terms of the 1936 law, come within the 
terms of this bill? 
| Mr. MAGNUSON. They do not come 
within its terms, at all. That is 
changed. “Tramps” are not included 
in this bill at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So it does not 
change the 1936 law, as to where ships 
must go, in order to come within the 
law? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not at all. It only 
extends to any ship operator, if he 
wishes to take advantage of it, the right 
of making a deposit in the reserve fund. 
If a “tramp” operator wanted to con- 
tinue “tramp” operation and build a 
new ship, he could then take advantage 
of it by depositing in the reserve fund 
for the building of a new ship. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the sub- 
sidies paid today. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with constructional sub- 
sidies, which are now included in the 
1936 act, but it applies only to some- 
one who wants to build a ship; as, for 
example, the American Export Co. in 
building the Independence and the 
Constitution. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, do I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator that this 
bill allows a certain tax delay or defer- 
ence? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It allows a tax 
deferment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If that defer- 
ment is used to build ships, then, of 
course, there would be an additional 
capital subsidy, or shipbuilding subsidy, 
for the new ship which was built with 
the taxpayers’ money, or with Govern- 
ment money. Is that correct? 
| Mr. MAGNUSON. To the extent that 
the surtax would not be collected by the 


Treasury, if the operator built the ship: 


but, in my opinion, and in the opinion 


of the Senator from Maryland, and in 


the opinion of such experts as Price- 
Waterhouse, the tax return on the re-; 
eapture of profits would more than 
bring that money back. We do not know 


how many will take advantage of it. 
There may not be anything in the fund. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that, theo- 


retically, at least, from the ship oper- 


ator’s point of view, or from the point of 
view of the cost to the Government, it 
may cost the Government the amount of 
deferred taxes which go into the reserve, 
plus the additional capital subsidy it 
may have put into a new ship. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct; 
but that has to be done anyway. 

| Mr. SALTONSTALL. How about an 
operating subsidy? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It has nothing to 
do with that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will there not 
be some ships which will receive oper- 


ating subsidies if the act is put into 


broad use? 
Mr. MAGNUSON. No. The ships 
would, of necessity, be replacements, be- 


cause we are running into block obso- 


lescence. There are no plans to add 
more ships to our merchant marine. In 
normal times, I think, the tendency will 
be for our merchant marine probably to 
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get down to even a smaller number of 
ships than the number now operating, 
because I think we are a little bit high, 
due to the tonnage. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that so far 
as the Senator from Washington can 
say, the only additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment will be the tax deferment, and 
the possible additional amount that 
would go into a ship subsidy. Those fig- 
ures cannot be estimated at all. Is that 
a correct statement? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
There would not be any additional sub- 
sidies, because one has to make appli- 
cation, and the voyages arc limited now. 
The cost would be only to the extent of 
surtaxes on profits which would be . 
ferred only if the fund were used. ; 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena - 
tor believe that this very complicated 
bill, which is extremely difficult to un- 
derstand, accomplishes the simple ob- 
jective which the Senator has stated? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that it is a 
very technical and complicated bill. We 
have had it gone over by as many experts 
as we know on all sides of the question, 
from the Treasury to the Maritime Board, 
and our own legislative staff, including 
lawyers. Even the CIO Maritime Union 
labor lawyers looked it over, and they say 
it would best accomplish the simple pur- 
pose. It is not a new matter. It is some- 
thing which shipping people have long 
sought. It has been under consideration 
for three long years. The Senator from 
Maryland and I were hoping that this 
would be a compromise which would be 
satisfactory to everyone. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
` Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the in- 
terest and concern of my good friend 
from Washington in this matter. I must 
say, however, that I was somewhat sur- 


prised when he said the bill did not in- 


volve a construction subsidy, when, in 
lines 5 to 7, „„ 
there is this provision: 

Any ett ee 
application to the Commission for a con- 
struction- differential subsidy to aid in the 
construction of a new vessel to be used in 


the foreign commerce of the United States. j 


In the supplementary report, explain- 
ing the substitute bill, which I realize is 
not a committee report, on page 2, we 
find this language: 

Sections 1, 2, and 4, making construction 
differential subsidies available to all vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade and commerce 
of the United States without regard to the 
existing requirements as to essentiality of 
service, route, or line to be served by the 
vessel. 


Similar language may be found in the 
committee report, on page 4. 

It would seem to me that in view of the 
provision in the bill and that statements 
in the supplmental report, it does dis- 
tinctly widen the class of vessels for 
which construction differential subsidies 
may be paid. 

I should like to ask my good friend 
from Washington if my understanding 
is correct, namely, that under existing 


law, construction subsidies are paid only, 
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if the vessel goes into foreign trade or 
on an approved route, and has a given 
schedule of service which is determined 
essential by the Maritime Administra- 
tion or Board. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas the provi- 
sion in the pending bill would extend the 
subsidy to all vessels constructed for 
foreign trade, whether or not they have 
a given route or a given schedule of 
service. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
It would extend the possibility of anyone 
who wanted to build a ship taking ad- 
vantage of the law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it extends the 
area of the subsidy over a wider cate- 
gory of ships? 
~ Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. © 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I not also cor- 
rect in my understanding that of the ap- 
proximately 850 American ships now en- 
gaged in foreign trade, only about 248 
are on essential trade routes and have, 
therefore, been eligible for the construc- 
tion subsidy; that approximately 600 of 
the 850 are nonscheduled, and that if 
there is the same distribution between 
the essential lines and the nonessential 
lines in the future, that exists now, it 
would more than triple the number of 
ships for which subsidies could be paid? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the Senator is 
not correct in that statement. One 
must make application. There are 
many applications pending in the Mari- 
time Board. Some of the lines, such as 
the United States Lines, have had ap- 
plications pending for subsidizing cer- 
tain other sections of their routes. They 
would have to apply for the protection 
of the 1936 act. That is controlled, of 
course, by the amount of appropriations 
which Congress makes to the Maritime 
Administration to carry out the purposes 
of the 1936 act. 

A conference report was agreed to a 
few days ago which not only limited the 
present number of subsidized voyages, 
but cut them down to 307, so that there 
is a freeze. Under this bill, if someone 
wanted to build a new ship to operate 
on either unsubsidized or subsidized 
trade routes—it would have to be an 
essential trade route, because the appli- 
cation would not be considered other- 
wise—he could, if he had deposited 
money in the reserve fund, ask to be 
placed under the 1936 act. There would 
have to be a hearing before the Board. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would apply 
only to ships which travel essential 
routes, whereas this bill would extend to 
all ships in foreign trade regardless of 
essentiality of service, would it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; it would ex- 
tend the right to deposit in the reserve 
fund, but it would not change the * 
ent law in other respects. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understood the 
Senator from Washington to say that 
we cannot fight a world war without a 
merchant marine. In World War II the 
Government had to pay how much? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It paid $37,000,- 
000,000. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. And if we have 
another world war the Government will 
have to do the same thing, unless we 
have a plan to take care of the situation. 
What agencies have indorsed the Sen- 
ator’s plan? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All the agencies 
involved, such as the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Commerce, 
and so forth. We had a conference with 
the Treasury Department, and I have 
presented for the Record a letter which 
combines the views of the different 
agencies. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did the Govern- 
ment call the different agencies together 
and get them to agree to the amend- 
ments which the Senator has offered, 
and to indorse them? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not offered 
any amendments at all. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thought the 
Senator had offered a substitute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is lying on the 
desk. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
plan to offer it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand the 
Senator’s amendments are more restric- 
tive than is the bill which the committee 
unanimously reported. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was not unani- 
mously reported. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUEON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With reference to 
differential subsidies, I invite attention 
to a letter signed by Thomas W. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, which 


was made apart of the committee report. ; 


I read: 

The intent of section 1 of the bill as 
introduced is to extend the eligibility for 
construction-differential subsidy under title 
V, Merchant Marine Act, 1936—— 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the Senator 
from Delaware asking me a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am merely trying 
to set the Senator straight. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sen- 
ator ought to set himself straight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have the floor. I 
told the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Delaware who was present 
and listening, that the measure ex- 
tended the right to ask for construction 
subsidies, and if the Senator will under- 
line the word “eligibility” he will be 
correct, and we will both be correct. It 
is true it extends the right of operators 
in the shipping business who are not 
now subsidized, including some of our 
largest concerns, such as the shipping 
line which runs out of New Orleans, to 
ask for construction subsidies if they 
build up their deposit in the reserve 


fund. But before the Maritime Board 


will grant such a subsidy the maritime 
interests must live up to the potentiali- 
ties of trade routes. There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that the measure 
does extend the eligibility. That, of 
course, is one of the things which might 
achieve the building up a modern mer- 
chant marine, which is not now being 
built up at all, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If this right to re- 


ceive a subsidy 
“Eligibility” is a 


Mr. MAGNUSON. 
better word. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the eligibility is 
extended to & still larger number of ships, 
and I assume that the Maritime Board 
would have the authority to grant sub- 
sidy contracts to those eligible to apply, 
it would be expected that a larger num- 
ber of ships would take advantage of 
the subsidy, and that the cost of the 
construction subsidy to the taxpayers 
would increase. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Subsidized lines 
have the right to do so now, and they 
have not taken advantage of it, because 
they have not been able to build up any 
reserve fund. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out that Mr, Davis, Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, in his letter wrote as fol- 
lows: 

Actually today, of some 842 privately 
owned or privately operated passenger and 
dry-cargo ships under the American flag, 
only 248 are approved as eligible for oper- 
ating-differential subsidy. 


That is only a little morethan a quar- 
ter of the total; about 30 percent of the 
total. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is shipwise, 
not tonnagewise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. Un- 
der the pending measure all the 842 
ships would have been eligible had they 
been constructed in this period, and as- 
suming. that this is a fair distribution 
for the future, it would seem that many 
more ships would be eligible to be 
brought in for subsidies—I suppose 
chiefiy tankers and tramp freighters. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For construction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That would be a 
new, modern ship, say a 10,000-ton ship 
which, during its lifetime would bring 
in more than $1,200,000 in taxes. Many 
of those who now operate tankers will 
not take advantage of this provision for 
the simple reason that they desire to 
build their own ships so they may have 
freedom of movement, flagwise or other- 
wise. The Standard Oil Co. builds its 
own tankers. It has the largest fleet of 
tankers in operation in America. They 
could take advantage of construction 
subsidy if they wanted to deposit in the 
fund and build new ships. To do so they 
would have to live up to the standards 
of the Maritime Board, and whether 
such a subsidy would be granted or not 
would be up to the Board. I hope many 
operators will take advantage of the sub- 


sidy. The purpose of the bill is to build. 


up our merchant marine. I think it is 
better to have the subsidy open to every- 
one than only to the subsidized lines, 
because to limit it to those lines tends to 
create some form of monopoly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true that 
the tax exemption or tax privileges 
which are given to subsidized operators 
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under present law, and which are pro- 
posed to be extended to nonsubsidized 
operators under S. 241, as reported by the 
committee 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Deferments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Deferments—are not 
merely on the ordinary corporation in- 
come tax, but also apply to all excess 
profits? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Under existing law, 
and under S. 241, excess profits taxes are 
deferred. They would not be under my 
mskie, There is no excess profits 
ax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I mean that is ap- 
plied to the cost of the ship? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, under my sub- 
stitute amendment the excess profits 
payment is taken by the Treasury when 
the amount is deposited. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So under the sub- 
stitute the deferment applies simply to 
the corporate income tax? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For the deferment, 
yes. I will say to the Senator from Il- 
linois that was not in the original bill, 
but is in the amendment we intended to 
propose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. It was 
not in the copy I read. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois the only disagree- 
ment we had with the Treasury Depart- 
ment respecting the original bill was on 
two matters, which are very simple. The 
original bill contained an accelerated 
depreciation provision. Some of us 
thought the Treasury opposed that. 
They said a ship could be depreciated too 
fast. I thought it was just the reverse, 
because once a man depreciates a piece 
of property, and he cannot depreciate it 
again, it is subject to tax. So we cut all 
that out. 

The second point was as to whether, 
when a ship is depreciated, it shall be 
subject to both surtax and excess-profits 
tax. That disagreement. was ironed out. 
The Treasury would still like to have it 
subject to both surtax and excess-profits: 
tax, but all the testimony we had in the 
hearings was to the effect that if ships 
were subject to both surtax and excess- 
profits tax, no one would deposit in the 
surplus fund at all. The operators might 
as well deposit their money in the bank. 

I also wish to point out that the meas- 
ure is a very mild proposal to stimulate 
ship construction compared to what our 
competitors throughout the world are 
doing for their maritime. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Where is there any 
provision in the amendment that the 
companies must have deposits in the re- 
serve fund in order to be eligible for the 
subsidy? Is that provision anywhere 
in existing law or in the proposed legis- 
lation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is the pro- 
vision of present law. The companies 
would not have to deposit, but they would 
not be able to build ships unless they had 
money in the reserve fund, because even 
the construction subsidy is not enough 
to build the ship. They would have to 
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have considerable money in the reserve 
fund to build a ship. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What percentage? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The percentage 
varies with the type of ship. I do not 
have the figures, but can get them for the 
Record. They have been comparatively 
small since World War II for the simple 
reason that we havé not built many 
ships. The percentage in the case of 
the three large passenger ships—the In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the 
United States—now under construction 
runs about 50-50, but that was due to 
the fact that in all three cases the De- 
partment of Defense, through the Mari- 
time Board, required those ships to be 
built to comply with certain defense 
specifications, such as dual propellers, 
gun mounts, and so forth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the reserve deposit 
a statutory requirement or is such a de- 
posit made at the discretion of the 
Maritime Administration? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is statutory as 
to certain lines, but it can be voluntary 
as to others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WiLLIams] to recommit. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I raise 
the point of order that no business has 
pt transacted since the last quorum 
call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have beeen ordered on the 
pending question since the last roll call, 
which constitutes business. The Chair, 
therefore, overrules the point of order. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bennett Hayden McClellan 
Benton Hendrickson McFarland 
Bricker Hickenlooper McKellar 
jutler, Md. Hill McMahon 
jutier, Nebr. Hoey Millikin 
Byrd Holland Moody 
Cain Humphrey Mundt 
Capehart Hunt Nixon 
Carlson Ives O'Conor 
Case. Jenner O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kefauver Schoeppel 
Douglas Kem Smathers 
Kerr Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Kilgore Smith, N. J 
Eastland Langer Smith, N. C 
Ecton Sparkman 
Ellender Lodge Stennis 
Ferguson Long Thye 
Flanders Magnuson Underwood 
Malone Watkins 
Fulbright Martin Welker 
George Maybank Wherry 
Gillette McCarran Wiley 
Green McCarthy Wiliams 


| The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

| The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] to recommit Senate bill 241 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] is unavoidably absent on offi- 
cial business at one of the Government 
departments. - 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneY], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NxxL NI], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from North Dakota {Mr. 
Youna] are absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow1anp], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are necesarily 
absent, 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr Tozry] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr AIKEN] is paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr Brewster]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Maine would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Bennett Ferguson Millikin 
Benton Flanders Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Frear hoe 
yrd Fulbright Smith, N. J. 

Capehart rge 
Carlson Hendrickson Watkins 

Hickenlooper Welker 
Dirksen Jenner Wherry 
Douglas Kem Wiley 

Langer 
Dworshak 
Eastland McCarthy 

NAYS—47 

Bricker Ives McKellar 
Butler, Md Johnson, Colo. McMahon 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Moody 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Nixon 
Connally Kefauver O’Conor 
Cordon Kerr O'Mahoney 
Ecton Kilgore Robertson 
Ellender Lehman Russell 
Gillette Lodge Saltonstall 
Green Long Smathers 
Hayden Magnuson Smith, Maine 

Malone Smith, N: C. 
Hoey Sparkman 
Holland McCarran Thye 
Humphrey McClellan Underwood 
Hunt McFarland 

NOT VOTING—15 

Aiken Hennings Neely 
Anderson Knowland Pastore 
Brewster Taft 
Bridges Morse Tobey 
Clements Murray Young 


So Mr. WILLTAurs' motion to recommit 
was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 61. An act for the relief of Sister Car- 
men Teva Ramos; 
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S. 100. An act to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens; 

S. 289. An act for the relief of Arno Edvin 
Kolm; 

S. 518. An act for the relief of Dr. Isac O. 
Goldstein; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
H. A. Anton Bebr; 

S. 630. An act to suspend until August 15, 
1951, the application of certain Federal laws 
with respect to an attorney,employed by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Ruth Alice 
Crawshaw; 7 

S. 818. An act to authorize the sale of cer - 
tain allotted land on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont.; 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Fred P. 
Hines; 

8.930. An act for the relief of Ivan Herben, 
his wife, son, and daughter-in-law; 

S. 1033. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucille Ellea Sanders Groh; 

S. 1034. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1036. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1220. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Bernt Balchen as a permanent 
colonel in the Regular Air Force; 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer; 

S. 1474. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Browder and Charles Keylon; and 

S. 1503. An act for the relief of Harold 
Frederick D. Wolfgramm. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1103) for the relief of Sidney 
Young Hughes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1199) to amend section 12 of the Mis- 
sing Persons Act, as amended, relating 
to travel by dependents and transporta- 
tion of household and personal effects. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 320) amending an act mak- 
ing temporary appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 40) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 151) providing that 
when the House adjourns on Thursday, 
August 23, 1951, it stand adjourned until 
12 o’clock meridian Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 12, 1951, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT OF HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 151, 
which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
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House adjourns on Thursday, August 23, 
1951, it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian Wednesday, September 12, 1951, 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the con- 
current resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Senators on this side of the aisle 
wish to know whether the Senate will be 
included in the provisions of the resolu- 
tion. I wonder whether the resolution 
can be amended so as to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If that is a 
parliamentary inquiry, the Chair will 
state that the resolution does not so 
provide. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The resolution is 
open to amendment, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is 
open to amendment, but not to debate. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I move 
that the resolution be amended so as to 
include the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will not insist on his 
amendment. We are trying to meet a 
program, and such amendments as the 
one the Senator has proposed will only 
delay the Senate in its work. I hope the 
Senator will not insist on his amendment. 

The same situation developed last 
year; and what was gained then by not 
agreeing to the resolution adopted by the 
House? 

Such amendments or motions only de- 
lay the Senate in its work. I hope the 
Senator will not insist on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) 
amending an act making temporary ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1952, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 241) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have an amend- 
ment at the desk, which has been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Maryland and 
myself. I offer it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that the Senator’s amend- 
ment is a substitute for the whole bill. 
Does the Senator wish to have the 
amendment stated in full? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not believe it 
is necessary to have it stated in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the reading of the Senator’s 
amendment will be waiv and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute submitted by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
on behalf of himself and Mr. O’Cononr, is 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “That 
section 501 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

„(a) Any citizen of the United States 
may make application to the Commission 
for a construction-differential subsidy to 
aid in the construction of a new vessel to 
be used in the foreign commerce of the 
United States. No such application shall be 
approved by the Commission unless it deter- 
mines that (1) the plans and specifications 
call for a new vessel which will meet the re- 
quirements of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, will aid in the promotion and 
development of such commerce, and be suit- 
able for use by the United States for na- 
tional defense or military purposes in time 
of war or national emergency; (2) the appli- 
cant possesses the ability, experience, finan- 
cial resources, and other qualifications neces- 
sary to enable it to operate and maintain the 
proposed new vessel, and (3) the granting 
of the aid applied for is reasonably calculated 
to replace worn-out or obsolete tonnage with 
new and modern ships, or otherwise to carry 
out effectively the purposes and policy of 
this act. The contract of sale, and the 
mortgage given to secure the payment of the 
unpaid balance of the purchase price shall 
not restrict the lawful or proper use or 
operation of the vessel except to the extent 
expressly required by law.’ 

“Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 501 
(c) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘Any citizen of the United States may 
make application to the Commission for a 
construction-differential subsidy to aid in 
reconstructing or reconditioning any vessel 
that is to be used in the foreign commerce 
of the United States.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 503 of such act is amended 
by (1) amending the third sentence to read 
as follows: ‘At the time of delivery of the 
vessel the applicant shall execute and deliver 
a first-preferred mortgage to the United 
States to secure payment of any sums due 
from the applicant in respect to said vessel: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the payment of any sums 
due in respect to a passenger vessel pur- 
chased under section 4 (b) of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, reconverted or re- 
stored for normal operation in commercial 
services, or in respect to a passenger vessel 
purchased under title V of this Act, which is 
delivered subsequent to March 8, 1946, and 
which (i) is of not less than 10,000 gross 
tons, (ii) has a designed speed approved by 
the Commission but not less than 18 knots, 
(iii) has accommodations for not less than 
200 passengers, and, (iv) is approved by the 
Secretary of Defense as being desirable for 
national defense purposes, may, with the 
approval of the Commission, be secured only 
by a first-preferred mortgage on said vessel,’ 
and (2) by inserting the following sentences 
immediately after the third sentence: ‘With 
the approval of the Commission such pre- 
ferred mortgage may provide that the sole 
recourse against the purchaser of such a 
passenger vessel under such mortgage, and 
any of the notes secured thereby, shall be 
limited to repossession of the vessel by the 
United States and the assignment of insur- 
ance claims, if the purchaser shall have com- 
plied with all provisions of the mortgage 
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other than those relating to the payment of 
principal and interest when due, and the 
obligation of the purchaser shall be satisfied 
and discharged by the surrender of the ves- 
sel, and all right, title, and interest therein 
to the United States. Such vessel upon sur- 
render shall be (i) free and clear of all liens 
and encumbrances whatsoever, except the 
lien of the preferred mortgage, (ii) in class, 
and (ili) in as good order and condition, 
ordinary wear and tear excepted, as when 
acquired by the purchaser, except that any 
deficiencies with respect to freedom from en- 
cumbrances, condition, and class, may, to the 
extent covered by valid policies of insurance, 
be satisfied by the assignment to the United 
States of claims of the purchaser under such 
policies of insurance.’ 

“Sec. 4. The last sentence of section 504 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
‘Such vessel shall be documented under the 
laws of the United States as provided in sec- 
tion 503 of this title. The contract of sale, 
and the mortgage given to secure the pay- 
ment of the unpaid balance of the purchase 
price, shall not restrict the lawful or proper 
use or operation of the vessel, except to the 
extent expressly required by law.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 507 of such Act is amended 
by inserting therein after the words ‘foreign 
trade’ the words ‘or domestic trade.’ 

“Sec. 6. Section 509 of such Act is amended 
by amending that part of the fourth sen- 
tence preceding the proviso to read as fol- 
lows: ‘In case the vessel is designed to be 
of not less than 3,500 gross tons and to be 
capable of sustained speed of not less than 
14 knots, the applicant shall be required 
to pay the Commission not less than 1214 per 
centum of the cost of such vessel, and in the 
case of any other vessel the applicant shall 
be required to pay the Commission not less 
than 25 percent of the cost of such vessel 
(excluding from such cost, in either case, the 
cost of national defense features); and the 
balance of such purchase price shall be paid 
by the applicant within 20 years in not 
to exceed 20 equal annual installments, with 
interest at 314 per centum per annum, se- 
cured by a preferred mortgage on the vessel 
sold and otherwise secured as the Commission 
may determine: Provided, That, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, the 
balance of the purchase price of a passenger 
vessel constructed under this section which 
is delivered subsequent to March 8, 1946, and 
which has the tonnage, speed, passenger ac- 
commodations, and other characteristics set 
forth in section 503 of this Act, may, with the 
approval of the Commission, be secured as 
provided in such section, and the obligation 
of the purchaser of such a vessel shall be 
satisfied and discharged as provided in such 
section: And provided.’ 

“Sec. 7. Paragraph (1) of section 510 (a) 
of such Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a colon and 
the following: ‘Provided, That until June 
30, 1958, the term “obsolete vessel” shall 
mean a vessel or vessels, each of which (A) 
is of not less than 1,350 gross tons, (B) is not 
less than 12 years old, and (C) is owned by 
a citizen or citizens of the United States and 
has been owned by such citizen or citizens 
for at least 3 years immediately prior to 
the date of acquisition hereunder.’ 

“Sec, 8. Section 510 (d) of such Act 18 
amended by adding the following sentence at 
the end thereof: ‘The rate for the use of 
the obsolete vessel shall be fixed for the 
entire period of such use at the time of 
execution of the contract for the construc- 
tion of the new vessel.’ 

“Sec. 9. Section 511 (b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

%) For the purposes of promoting the 
construction, reconstruction, reconditioning, 
or acquisition of vessels, or for other pur- 
poses authorized in this section, necessary to 
carrying out the policy set forth in title I 
of this Act, any citizen of the United States 
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who is operating a vessel or vessels in the 
foreign or domestic commerce of the United 
States or in the fisheries or owns in whole 
or in part a vessel or vessels being so operated, 
or who, at the time of purchase or requisi- 
tion of the vessel by the Government, was 
operating a vessel or vessels so engaged or 
owned in whole or in part a vessel or vessels 
being so operated or had acquired or was 
having constructed a vessel or vessels for the 
purpose of operation in such commerce or in 
the fisheries, may establish a construction 
reserve fund, for the construction, recon- 
struction, reconditioning, or acquisition of 
new vessels, or for other purposes authorized 
in this section, to be composed of deposits 
of proceeds from sales of vessels, indemnities 
on account of losses of vessels, earnings from 
the operation of vessels documented under 
the laws of the United States and from serv- 
ices incident thereto, and receipts, in the 
form of interest or otherwise, with respect 
to amounts previously deposited. Such con- 
struction reserve fund shall be established, 
maintained, expended, and used in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section and 
rules or regulations to be prescribed jointly 
by the Commission and the Secretary of the 
Treasury.“ 

“Sec. 10. Section 511 (e) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(¢) (1) In the case of the sale or actual 
or constructive total loss of a vessel, if the 
taxpayer deposits an amount equal to the net 
proceeds of the sale or to the net indemnity 
with respect to the loss in a construction 
reserve fund established under subsection 
(b), then— 

„(A) if the taxpayer so elects in his in- 
come-tax return for the taxable year in which 
the gain was realized, or 

„B) in case a vessel is purchased or 
requisitioned by the United States, or is 
lost, in any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1939, and the taxpayer re- 
ceives payment for the vessel so purchased 
or requisitioned, or receives from the United 
States indemnity on account of such loss, 
subsequent to the end of such taxable year, 
if the taxpayer so elects prior to the expira- 
tion of 60 days after the receipt of the pay- 
ment or indemnity, and in accordance with a 
form of election to be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


no gain shall be recognized to the taxpayer in 
respect of such sale or indemnification in 
the computation of net income for the pur- 
poses of Federal income or excess profits 
taxes. If an election is made under subdi- 
vision (B) and if computation or recompu- 
tation in accordance with this subsection is 
otherwise allowable but is prevented, on the 
date of making such election or within 6 
months thereafter, by any statute of limita- 
tion, such computation or recomputation 
nevertheless shall be made notwithstand- 
ing such statute if a claim therefor is filed 
within 6 months after the date of making 
such election. 

“*(2) Effective with respect to the tax- 
able years ending after July 31, 1951, earn- 
ings or receipts deposited in the construction 
reserve fund as provided in this section shall 
be treated as follows for Federal tax pur- 


poses: 

t “*(A) Receipts, in the form of interest or 
otherwise, on amounts representing the net 
proceeds of sales or losses of vessels shall 
not be recognized for purposes of Federal 
income or excess profits taxes. 

“*(B) Earnings from the operation of ves- 
sels documented under the laws of the 
United States and from services incident 
thereto and receipts, in the form of interest 
or otherwise, with respect to such amounts 
for the purposes of Federal income or excess 
‘profits taxes shall be treated as “partially tax 
deferred.” Partially tax deferred earnings 
shall not be recognized for the purposes of 
normal tax and surtax on corporations, but 
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shall be recognized for the purposes of ex- 
cess profits tax imposed upon corporations. 
“Partially tax deferred” amounts shall not 
include capital gains deposited in the con- 
struction reserve fund. 

3) For the purposes of this subsection 
no amount shall be considered as deposited 
in a construction reserve fund unless it is 
deposited within sixty days after it is received 
by the taxpayer except that in the case of 
earnings from the operation of vessels docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States 
and from services incident thereto in any 
taxable year, the deposit may be made not 
later than the prescribed date of filing for the 
taxpayer's Federal income tax return for 
such year, and if such deposit is made on 
or before such date it shall be considered to 
have been deposited on the last day of the 
period covered by the tax return, 

“*(4) As used in this subsection the term 
“net proceeds” and the term “net indemnity” 
mean the sum of (A) the adjusted basis of 
the vessel and (B) the amount of gain which 
would be recognized to the taxpayer without 
regard to this subsection.’ 

“Sec. 11. Section 511 (d) of such Act, effec- 
tive with respect to taxable years ending 
after July 31, 1951, is amended to read as 
follows: 

d) (1) The basis for determining gain 
or loss and for depreciation, for the purposes 
of Federal income or excess profits taxes, 
of any new vessel constructed, reconstructed, 
reconditioned, or acquired by the taxpayer, 
or with respect to which purchase-money 
indebtedness is liquidated as provided in 
subsection (g), in whole or in part out of 
the construction reserve fund shall be as 
follows: 

„A) Amounts representing the gain 
from the sale or losses of vessels and receipts 
on amounts representing the net proceeds of 
sales or losses of vessels deposited in the con- 
struction reserve fund, which are not recog- 
nized for tax purposes under subsection (c) 


shall not be recognized in the determination 


of the tax basis of any such property or in 
the determination of equity capital or total 
assets for excess profits tax purposes; 

B) Amounts treated as partially tax- 
deferred under subsection (c) shall be recog- 
nized in the determination of the tax basis 
of any such property and in the determina- 
tion of equity capital or total assets for 
excess profits tax purposes in such propor- 
tion as the excess profits tax attributable to 
such amount bears to the total tax which 
would have been imposed on such amounts 
except for the provisions of subsection (c); 
and 

“*(C) If any vessel (or property having a 
substituted basis by reference to such ves- 
sel) is sold, exchanged, distributed, or other- 
wise disposed of (except to the extent that 
gain is not recognized by reason of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section or section 112 of the 
Internal Revenue Code), then the excess 
over the adjusted basis of the vessel (or of 
the property having a substituted basis by 
reference to such vessel), of— 

“*(i) in the case of a sale or exchange, 
the amount realized; or 

“*(ii) in the case of a distribution or dis. 
position other than by sale or exchange, the 
fair market value of the vessel or property, 
at the time of such distribution or disposi- 
tion, shall to the extent that funds so ex- 
pended represent earnings or receipts which 
have not been for tax purposes 
under this section, be considered, for the 
purposes of the provisions of title I of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as short term capital 
gain. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 511 (c) the earnings and profits of 
a corporation shall, for the purposes of sec- 


tion 115 of the Internal Revenue Code only 


be treated as if increased by the amount of 
any deposits in the construction reserve 
fund which have not been recognized for 
Federal tax purposes under section 511 (c). 
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The term “substituted basis” as used in this 

section shall have the same meaning as in 

section 113 (b) (2) of the Internal Revenue 
e. 

%) In computing the net operating loss 
deduction of the taxpayer under section 122 
of the Internal Revenue Code— 

“*(A) the gross income of the taxpayer 
for purposes of section 122 (a) of the net 
income of the taxpayer for purposes of sec- 
tion 122 (b) and (c) shall include amounts 
treated as “partially tax deferred” under sub- 
section 511 (c); 

„) the normal-tax net income of the 
taxpayer for purposes of section 122 (c) 
shall include amounts treated as “partially 
tax deferred” under subsection 511 (c); and 

„) the net income of the contractor, 
for purposes of the computation under sec- 
tion 122 (c), shall be increased by the 
amount of interest on obligations of the 
United States or its instrumentalities de- 
scribed in section 26 (a). 

“*(3) For the purpose of determining the 
excess profits credit the equity capital of the 
taxpayer for purposes of section 437 (c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code and the total as- 
sets of the taxpayer for purposes of sections 
435 (e) (3), 440 (b), and 442 (f) of the 
Internal Reyenue Code shall be computed by 
determining, to the extent applicable, the 
adjusted basis of assets of the depositor in 
accordance with the provisions of 511 (d) 
and by attributing to amounts on deposit in 
the construction reserve fund the basis which 
under this subsection would be attributed to 
property acquired therewith.’ 

“Sec, 12. Clause (3) of section 511 (e) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 
*(3) if any deposit arising out of the same 
transaction consist in part of gain, earnings, 
or receipts, not recognized under subsection 
(c), any expenditure, obligation, or with- 
drawal applied against such deposit shall be 
considered to consist of gain, earnings, or 
receipts in the proportion that the part of 
the deposit consisting of gain, earnings, or 
receipts, bears to the total amount of 
deposit.’ 

“Sec. 13. Section 511 (g) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„g) The provisions of subsections (c) 
and (f) shall apply to any deposit in the 
construction reserve fund only to the extent 
that such deposit is expended or obligated for 
expenditure, in accordance with rules and 
regulations to be prescribed jointly by the 
Commission and the Secretary of the 

“*(1) under a contract for the construc. 
tion or acquisition of a new vessel or vessels 
(or in the discretion of the Commission, for 
a part interest therein), or, with the ap- 
proval of the Commission, for the recon- 
struction or reconditioning of a new vessel 
or vessels, entered into within (i) two years 
from the date of deposit or the date of any 
extension thereof which may be granted by 
the Commission pursuant to the provisions 
of section 511 (h), in the case of deposits 
made prior to the date on which these 
amendatory provisions become effective, or 
(11) three years from the date of such deposit 
in the case of a deposit (other than a de- 
posit of earnings) made after such effective 
date, only if under such rules and regula- 
tions— 

„(A) within such period not less than 
1214 percent of the construction or contract 
price of the vessel or vessels is paid or ir- 
revocably committed on account thereof and 
the plans and specifications therefor are 
approved by the Commission to the extent 
by it deemed necessary; and 

„B) in case of a vessel or vessels not 
constructed under the provisions of this title 
or not purchased from the Commission, (1) 
said construction is completed, within six 
months from the date of the construction 


contract, to the extent of not less than 5 


percent thereof (or in case the contract 
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covers more than one vessel, the construc- 
tion of the first vessel so contracted for is 
so completed to the extent of not less than 
5 percent) as estimated by the Commission 
and certified by it to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and (ii) all construction under 
such contract is completed with reasonable 
dispatch thereafter; 

“*(2) under a contract (i) for the con- 
struction of a new vessel or vessels, or (ii) 
for the acquisition, reconstruction, or re- 
conditioning of a new vessel or vessels when 
the Commission determines by an affirmative 
vote of not less than three members that the 
objectives of the act will be promoted there- 
by, entered into within three years from the 
date of a deposit of earnings made after the 
effective date of these amendatory provisions, 
only if under such rules and regulations 
within such period the contract price of the 
vessel or vessels is paid or committed, and 
the construction of such vessel or vessels is 
completed, as provided in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section; 

3) for the liquidation of existing or 
subsequently incurred purchase-money in- 
debtedness to persons other than a parent 
company of, or a company affiliated or asso- 
ciated with, the mortgagor on a new vessel or 
vessels within (i) two years from the date of 
deposit or the date of any extension thereof 
-which may be granted by the Commission 
pursuant to the provisions of section 511 
(h), in the case of deposits made prior to 
the date on which these amendatory pro- 
‘visions become effective, or (il) 3 years from 
the date of such deposit in the case of a de- 
posit made after such effective date.’ 

“Sec. 14. Section 511 (h) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the proviso thereto 
and substituting the following: ‘Provided, 
That until March 31, 1952, in addition to 
the extensions hereinbefore permitted fur- 
ther extensions may be granted ending not 
later than September 30, 1952.’ 

ı “Sec. 15. Section 511 (i) of such Act is 
amended, effective with respect to the tax- 
able years ending July 31, 1951, to read as 
follows: 
+ “*(i) Any such deposited gains, earnings, 
or receipts, or portions thereof, which are not 
so expended or obligated within the period 
provided, or which are otherwise withdrawn 
efore the expiration of such period, or with 
respect to which the construction has not 
progressed to the extent of 5 per centum of 
completion within the period provided, or 
with respect to which the Commission finds 
and certifies to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that, for causes within the control of 
the taxpayer, the entire construction is not 
completed with reasonable dispatch, shall be 
taxable as follows: 
7 “*(1) Partially tax-deferred amounts shall, 
in the year in which the period for expend- 
ing or obligating the amounts expires or 
terminates, or in the year in which other- 
wise withdrawn, be subject to the amount 
of normal tax and surtax which would have 
been imposed but for this section, in the 
year in which such amounts were deposited; 
and 

“*(2) Other tax-deferred amounts shall, 
to the extent not taxable upon deposit in 
the funds, be taxable in the year in which 
the period for expending or obligating the 
amount expires or terminates, or in the year 
in which otherwise withdrawn, under the 
conditions, tax rates, and provisions appli- 
cable to the year of deposit: Provided, That 
any such amounts representing gains, or 
portions thereof, with respect to deposits 
made in any taxable year ending on or be- 
fore June 30, 1945, shall not be considered in 
computing gross income for purposes of the 
declared value excess-profits tax and capital 
stock tax, and there shall (in addition to 
any other deficiency) be assessed, collected, 
and paid in the same manner as if it were 
a deficiency, an amount equal to 1.1 percent 
of the amount of gain, such amount being 
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in lieu of any adjustment with respect to 
the declared value excess-profits tax for such 
taxable year.’ 

“Sec. 16. Section 511 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection to read as follows: 

%%) The terms “reconstruction and re- 
conditioning,” as used in this section, shall 
include the reconstruction, reconditioning, 
or modernization of a vessel for exclusive 
use on the Great Lakes, including the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, if the Commission 
determines by an affirmative vote of not 
less than three members that the objectives 
of this Act will be promoted by such recon- 
struction, reconditioning, or modernization, 
and, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, such vessel shall be deemed to be a 
“new vessel” within the meaning of this 
section for such reconstruction, recondi- 
tioning, or modernization.’ 

“Sec. 17. Clause (5) of section 606 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the phrase 
21-year life expectancy of the subsidized 
vessels’ and insertnig in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘life expectancy of the subsidized 
vessels determined as provided in section 607 
(b).“ 

“Sec. 18. Section 607 (b) of such Act is 
amended by (1) amending that part of the 
second sentence preceding the proviso to 
read as follows: ‘In this fund the contractor 
shall deposit annually or oftener, as the 
Commission may require, an amount equal 
to the annual depreciation charges on the 
contractor’s vessels on which the operating 
differential is being paid, such depreciation 
charged to be computed on a twenty-year life 
expectancy of the vessels, except that the 
life expectancy of a vessel which shall have 
been or is to be wholly or partially recon- 
structed or reconditioned shall upon re- 
quest be determined jointly by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Commission, and 
the depreciation charges on such yessel shall 
be computed on the life expectancy so de- 
termined.’ 

“Sec, 19. Section 607 (d) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the phrase ‘being 
20 years’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘as provided in section 607 (b).’ 

“Sec. 20. Section 607 (g) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘If a voluntary de- 
posit of earnings approved by the Commis- 
sion under this subsection after, December 
31, 1950, results in an overpayment of Fed- 
eral taxes for any year, interest shall not be 
allowed on such overpayment for any period 
prior to the date of approval of the deposit 
by the Commission; similarly, interest on 
any deficiencies shall not accrue until dis- 
approval of the proposed deposit by the 
Commission.’ 

“Sec. 21. Section 607 (h) of such Act is 
amended, effective with respect to taxable 
years ending after July 31, 1951, to read as 
follows: 

hn) The earnings or gains of any con- 
tractor holding an operating-differential sub- 
sidy contract under authority of this act, 
which are deposited, or accrued for deposit, 
in the contractor’s reserve funds as provided 
in this section, shall be treated as follows for 
Federal tax purposes: 

“*(1) Amounts required to be deposited as 
depreciation in the capital reserve fund shall 
be deductible in computing income subject to 
income and excess profits taxes. 

“*(2) The proceeds of any insurance or in- 
demnities received by the contractor on ac- 
count of the total loss of subsidized vessel 
and the proceeds of any sale or other disposi- 
tion of a subsidized vessel, to the extent such 
proceeds represent gain, and earnings or gains 
on amounts deposited in the reserve funds 
(which are required to be deposited in the 
capital reserve fund) shall not be recognized 
for income or excess profits tax purposes. 

“*(3) Amounts deposited as depreciation in 
the capital reserve fund which exceed the 


depreciation which would be allowed under 
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the Internal Revenue Code (assuming the 
life expectancy determined under section 
607 (b)) and amounts described in paragraph 
(2) which are not recognized for tax pur- 
poses, shall not be recognized in the deter- 
mination of the tax basis of any property in 
the acquisition, construction, or reconstruc- 
tion of which such amounts are expended or 
in the determination of equity capital or 
total assets for excess profits tax purposes, 
If such amounts are used to reduce indebted- 
ness, proper adjustment shall be made on the 
basis of the property subject to the indebt- 
edness. f 

“*(4) Earnings deposited in the capital re- 
serve fund, other than the amounts de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2), and earn- 
ings deposited in the special reserve fund 
shall be treated as “partially tax deferred.” 
“Partially tax deferred” earnings shall not 
be recognized for purposes of normal tax and 
surtax on corporations, but shall be recog- 
nized for purposes of the excess profits tax 
imposed upon corporations. “Partially tax 
deferred” amounts shall not include capital 
gains deposited in capital reserve fund or the 
special reserve fund. 

“*(5) Amounts treated as “partially tax 
deferred” under paragraph (4) shall be rec- 
ognized in the determination of the tax basis 
of any property acquired, constructed, or 
reconstructed therewith and in the deter- 
mination of equity capital or total assets for 
excess profits tax purposes in such propor- 
tion as the excess profits tax attributable to 
such amount bears to the total tax which 
would have been imposed on such amount 
but for paragraph (4). If “partially tax de- 
ferred” amounts are used to reduce in- 
debtedness, proper adjustment shall be made 
on the basis of the property subject to the 
indebtedness. 

“*(6) In computing the net income of the 
contractor for income and excess profits tax 
purposes— 

“*(A) the amount of operating-differential 
subsidy accrual payable to the contractor at 
final rates determined by the Commission 
for any taxable year, including amounts 
withheld by the Commission, shall be in- 
cluded in the income of the contractor for 
such year; 

“*(B) a deduction shall be allowed for the 
taxable year in the amount of subsidy reim- 
bursement determined by the Commission to 
be then chargeable to the contractor, and not 
previously allowed; and 8 

“*(C) in respect of any amount previously 
withheld from subsidy payments as deter- 
mined by the Commission to offset such re- 
imbursement, which is released and paid to 
the contractor, the adjustment of such sub- 
sidy reimbursement shall be included in the 
income of the contractor, as follows: 

) for accruals made in respect of tax- 
able years ending prior to the first taxable 
year ending after July 31, 1951, any such 
amount shall be included during the year 
in which paid and taxable under the con- 
ditions, tax rates and provisions applicable 
in the year of accrual, including provisions 
of any closing agreement entered into be- 
tween the contractor and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; f 

“*(ii) for accruals made in respect of tax- 
able years ending after July 31, 1951, any 
such amount shall be included in the in- 
come of the contractor in the year to which 
such determination is applicable. 

67) Deposit requirements in respect of 
any amount previously withheld from sub- 
sidy payments to offset reimbursement lia- 
bility and excused from deposit in the 
reserve funds and other deposit require- 
ments shall be satisfied as follows: 

„„ A) For amounts accrued in taxable 
years ending prior to July 31, 1951, the full 
amount thereof shall be deposited to the 
extent such amounts are tax-deferred under 
any closing agreements entered into be- 
tween the contractor and the Bureau of 


_ Internal Revenue; 
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“*(B) For amounts accrued in taxable 
years ending after July 31, 1951, the amount 
of any such requirements, less taxes pay- 
able thereon under this section, shall be 
deposited. 

“*(8) Earnings or gains on deposit in the 
reserve funds at the termination without 
extension, continuation or renewal of the 
contract, or withdrawn from the special re- 
serve fund and paid into the contractor’s 
general funds (other than for reimburse- 
ment of operating losses as provided under 
section 607 (c)) or distributed as dividends 
or bonuses, shall be taxable as follows: 

“*(A) “Partially tax deferred” amounts 
shall, in the year in which the amounts 
become available for withdrawal after ter- 
mination or other withdrawal, be subject 
to the amount of normal tax and surtax 
which would have been imposed but for 
this section in the year in which such 
amounts were accrued for deposit, and 

*) Other tax deferred earnings or 
gains shall, to the extent not taxable upon 
deposit in the funds, be taxable, in the year 
in which the amounts become available for 
withdrawal after termination or other with- 
drawal, under the conditions, tax rates and 
provisions applicable in the year accrued for 


t. 

ba 2775 Earnings or gains which were for 
the year of accrual treated as tax exempt 
under the terms of any closing agreement 
entered into by the contractor and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue shall be treated 
as provided in the closing agreement. 
Amounts withdrawn from the special reserve 
fund and used to reimburse the contrac- 
tor’s general funds for operating losses under 
section 607 (c) shall, to the extent such 
amount would not be recognized in the 
determination of tax basis under paragraph 

(5) or under the provisions of any closing 
agreement entered into between the con- 
tractor and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
applicable with respect to deposits made 
prior to the first taxable year ending after 
July 31, 1951, be included in income of the 
contractor in the year to which the with- 
drawal from the fund is applicable. 

“*(9) Amounts deposited in the capital 
or special reserve funds shall be constitute 
an accumulation of earnings or profits with- 
in the meaning of section 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

“*(10) In computing the net operating 
loss deduction of the contractor under sec- 
tion 122 of the Internal Revenue Code— 

„A) the gross income of the contractor 
for purposes of section 122 (a) and the net 
income of the contractor for purposes of 
section 122 (b) and (c) shall include 
amounts treated as “partially tax deferred” 
under paragraph (4); 

B) the normal-tax net income of the 
contractor for purposes of section 122 (c) 
shall include amounts treated as “partially 
tax deferred” under paragraph (4); and 

“*(C) the net income of the contractor, for 
purposes of the computation under section 
122 (c), shall be increased by the amount of 
interest on obligations of the United States 
or its instrumentalities described in section 
26 (a). 

11) The excess-profits credit of the con- 
tract shall be determined in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

“*(A) The average base period net income 
of the contractor shall be computed by in- 
cluding in excess-profits net income deter- 
mined under section 433 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code for any taxable year the 
amount of earnings (not including capital 
gains) deposited by the contractor in the 
reserve funds in such year other than— 

i) required deposits of depreciation; 

) the amount of subsidy reimburse- 
ment determined by the Commission to be 
chargeable to the contractor for such year; 


and 

“*(iii) earnings on amounts deposited in 
the capital reserve fund (other than amounts 
transferred from the special reserve fund). 
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“*(B) The equity capital of the contractor 
for purposes of section 437 (c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and the total assets of 
the contractor for p of section 435 
(e) (3), 440 (b) and 442 (f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code shall be computed by deter- 
mining, to the extent applicable, the ad- 
justed basis of assets of the contractor in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraphs 
(3) and (5) except that the provisions of 
any closing agreement entered into by the 
contractor and the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue applicable with respect to amounts de- 
posited in the reserve funds prior to the first 
taxable year ending after July 31, 1951, shall 
govern determinations of the basis of prop- 
erty acquired, constructed, or reconstructed 
with such deposits, by attributing to 
amounts on deposit in the reserve funds the 
basis which under this subparagraph would 
be attributed to property acquired therewith. 

(12) For the purposes of this section, 
amounts withdrawn from the reserve funds 
or expended in accordance with the purposes 
of such funds shall be considered to repre- 
sent the deposits in such funds in order of 
deposit and the funds shall be treated as a 
unit. 

(13) Deficiencies or overpayments of tax 
resulting from delay by the Commission in 
any of the determinations required under 
paragraph (6) shall not be subject to interest 
until 90 days after such determinations are 
made by the Commission.’ 

“Sec. 22. Section 805 (c) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) In determining the rights and ob- 
ligations of any contractor under a con- 
tract authorized by title VI or title VII of 
this act, no salary for personal services in 
excess of $25,000 per annum paid to a direc- 
tor, officer, or employee by said contractor, 
its affiliates, subsidiary, or associates, shall 
be taken into account. The terms “direc- 
tor,” “officer,” or “employee” shall be con- 
structed in the broadest sense. The term 
“salary” shall include wages and allowances 
of compensation in any form for personal 
services which will result in a director, officer, 
or employee receiving total compensation for 
his personal services from such sources ex- 
ceeding in amount or value $25,000 per 
annum.’ 

“Sec. 23. Section 905 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection to read as follows: 

“*(1) The terms “United States Maritime 
Commission” and “Commission” shall mean 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Maritime 
Administrator, or the Federal Maritime 
Board as the context may require to con- 
form to Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, 
effective May 24, 1950.“ 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Washington will recall that he and 
I were engaged in a colloquy a short time 
ago. I have been informed—and possi- 
bly the Senator has restated his posi- 
tion—that this bill does extend to ships 
in the foreign trade the subsidies which 
now apply under the 1936 act. In other 
words, am I correct in understanding 
that the bill provides an extension of 
operating subsidies? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, no. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I correct in 
understanding that the bill would extend 
construction subsidies to a greater degree 
than at the present time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It extends eligi- 
bility for a building subsidy. Under the 
1936 act only subsidized lines are eligible. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
a ship could be built with a subsidy from 
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the Government under conditions other 
than that now exist? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Other than now. 
Of course, certain standards would have 
to be met. Proof would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Maritime Board. The 
purpose is to permit unsubsidized ship- 
ping companies to become eligible and 
thus build some new ships. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Why does not 
the 1936 act cover the situation? Why 
is it necessary to amend the 1936 act? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In 1936 we did not 
have a so-called unsubsidized fleet, as 
such. At least it was a very minor por- 
tion of the American merchant marine, 
Ships flying the American flag were ships 
of subsidized operators. With the com- 
ing of World War II we went into large 
nonsubsidized operation, some on regu- 
lar routes, such as the Waterman Line, 
and others which are not on regular 
routes. The big bulk of the fleet today 
is unsubsidized. That is why we wish to 
extend the eligibility. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The other lines, 
if they conform to certain regulations, 
and if sufficient appropriations are 
made, can come in under present con- 
struction subsidies if the pending bill is 
enacted? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They can make ap- 
plication. It does not mean that the 
Maritime Board would have to grant the 
application, The bill would extend eli- 
gibility. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, am I 
correct in understanding that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington is an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
move that sections 1, 2, and 4 of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
be stricken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment which the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
offers. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out sections 1, 2, and 4 of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by Mr. Macnuson on behalf 
of himself and Mr. O’Conor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of striking out the three sec- 
tions to which I have referred is to stop 
the extension of construction subsidies 
to the other phases of the merchant ma- 
rine. My amendment is in line with the 
recommendations which have been 
made by certain Government depart- 
ments which recommend that this ex- 
tension be not made at a time when our 
economic situation is what it is today. 
The position taken by the departments 
is that with the earnings of these com- 
panies as high as they are today, there 
is no need for any subsidy, even though 
a subsidy might be considered advisable 
in times of depression. 

To show how the freight rates of these 
companies have risen, let me point out 
that since 1950 the average rates on 
oceanic shipping have increased 115 
percent. 

As a further example, I point out that 
the freight rate on the shipment of 
‘wheat to India—since the outbreak of 
the war in Korea has increased from 
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$10.50 to $25 a ton. These were the 
February rates. I do not know what 
the present rate is. I understand it is 
approximately 10 percent lower. Even 
so, it would be more than double what 
it was before the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

I agree fully with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration when it says there is no 
justification for an extension of these 
subsidies at this time, particularly in 
view of the fact that there is a deficit 
and when we are being asked to provide 
increased taxes to $6 billion or $8 billion, 
why should we authorize a subsidy to 
a phase of American industry which 
already is charging the American tax- 
payers more than is reasonable and is 
making exorbitant profits at the present 
time? 

I hope the Senator from Washington 
will agree that my amendment should 
be adopted. 

The Senator from Washington in his 
opening statement indicated that he 
wished to have this measure conform to 
the recommendations of the Government 
departments concerned, and we can- 
not do so without striking out these 
sections. 

Mr. President, I ask whether the Sen- 
ator from Washington will accept the 
amendment which calls for striking out 
these three sections of his substitute 
amendment. This will substantially re- 
duce the cost. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say something about the 
amendment. I cannot accept it. 

It is true, as I pointed out before, that 
this so-called compromise or substitute 
embodies almost all the things which the 
departments or agencies thought it desir- 
able to do, with two exceptions, and this 
amendment covers one of them. How- 
ever, if Senators will read the letter from 
the Acting Secretary of Commerce, they 
will find that the Department of Com- 
merce is not opposed to section 1. The 
Department merely says that probably no 
ships would be built at this time, and, 
therefore, perhaps we should not go into 
the matter. 

Of course, I am in hope that some new, 
modern ships will be built under the pro- 
visions of this measure. After all, that 
is its very purpose. So I hope that some 
of the private operators will build ships 
by using some of their own profits for 
that purpose, because in that way they 
will obtain the benefit of the tax defer- 
ments when those funds are used purely 
for shipbuilding. 

Therefore, if section 1 is not included 
in this measure, the result, in my opin- 
ion, would be to put us in the position in 
which we were before. 

The subsidized lines now receive a con- 
struction subsidy under the 1936 act, and 
there would not be any incentive for 
them to do anything more than they are 
doing now—which is little or nothing, 
with the exception of the construction 
of the passenger ships which were built 
in the last year—if this section were 
removed from the measure. 

The bill is called by everyone the long- 
range shipping bill in the hope that our 
shipping fleet will not become obso- 
lescent. 
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No one objects to section 1. The De- 
partment merely said that perhaps no 
ships would be built at this time. In 
view of the present steel situation, I do 
not think the construction of any new 
vessels would be begun tomorrow, unless 
a priority were obtained for the use of 
steel for the construction of transports 
or tankers. 

However, so long as we are dealing 
with the shipping problem, and inas- 
much as the purpose and the goal of 
this measure is to do that job, this sec- 
tion should remain in the measure so 
that if anyone wishes to build a modern 
ship, which is so sorely needed, there will 
be an opportunity for him to do so, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am un- 
able to read the letter of the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce and obtain a con- 
struction of it similar to that which the 
Senator from Washington has placed 
upon it. 

I respectfully invite the attention of 
the Members of the Senate to the actual 
wording of the letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, which appears 
at page 13 of the report. 

In that letter the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce writes as follows: 

The intent of section 1 of the bill as intro- 
duced is to extend the eligibility for construc- 
tion-differential subsidy under title V, Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936—to vessels to be used 
in foreign trade and commerce of the United 
States— $ 


Here is the important part— 
without regard to the existing requirements 
as to the essentiality of service, route, or line, 
to be served by the vessels. 


In other words, the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 abandon the tests which were es- 
tablished in the 1936 act to determine 
whether construction differential sub- 
sidies should be granted, for section 1 
would abandon the requirement of a 
showing of essentiality of a service, route, 
or line, 

Then the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce says in his letter: 

Under present circumstances of mobiliza- 
tion and the material controls incident 
thereto, it appears highly improbable that 
any construction would develop out of this 
section in the near future. 


Then the Department takes the easy 
way of opposing the section, by saying: 

It is accordingly recommended that con- 
sideration of this section be deferred until 
the international and national economic sit- 
uations have become more stable. 


Certainly the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce does not endorse sections 1, 2, and 
4. He recommends that the construction 
of vessels under those sections be de- 
ferred. 

I am not at all surprised that the De- 
partment recommends that such con- 
struction be deferred, because this meas- 
ure proposes to make any citizen of the 
United States eligible, upon application, 
for a construction differential subsidy 
with which to pay for the construction 
of a new vessel, and without any require- 
ment that the vessel be shown to be 
essential, and without any requirement 
of a showing that the route is needed 
or a showing as to the essentiality of the 
line to be served by the vessel. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I will yield in a moment. 
The Senator from South Dakota knows 
very little about ship construction. My 
only background in reference to it is that 
for a number of years I served on the 
Appropriations Committee in the House 
of Representatives, where we dealt with 
appropriations for the Maritime Com- 
mission; and I know, both as a matter 
of fact and as a matter of record, that 
the Comptroller General was scathing 
in his denunciation of the operaticn of 
the differential subsidies, and that time 
after time the Comptroller General 
found that there were no adequate com- 
parative data for measuring the amount 
of the subsidy to be paid. The most 
scathing report, I think, which the 
Comptroller, Mr. Lindsay Warren, a 
former respected Member of the Con- 
gress, ever submitted was based upon 
the abuses of differential subsidies. Yet 
here, without any consideration and 
glossing over the consideration of a 
change in the fundamental requirements 
as to the granting of subsidies, we are 
to let this section slide through on the 
mere statement that perhaps it is not 
going to be used right away. The Sen- 
ate would then fail in its consideration 
of the essential principles which ought 
to be considered, if we are to change the 
basis for granting subsidies. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, this 
measure has nothing to do with opera- 
tional differential subsidies. It deals 
with the so-called constructional sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. CASE. It is true the language of 
the bill does, but the same principle is 
involved. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; it is an entirely 
different principle in that operational 
differential subsidies are paid only to 
those who are in direct foreign compe- 
tition upon essential trade routes under 
the 1936 act. This bill applies to con- 
struction differential subsidies. It was 
necessary for us to use the term “any 
citizen of the United States” because we 
could not say that only certain citizens 
could apply or could take advantage of 
the reserve fund or obtain the benefit 
of tax deferment. This bill has nothing 
whatever to do with the old Maritime 
Commission. If the Senator from South 
Dakota will check back on it, I think he 
will find that the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senator from Maryland, 
as well as the Senator from Delaware— 
in fact, that all of us who have been 
active in maritime matters—were pri- 
marily responsible for the abolition of 
the Maritime Commission. The Mari- 
time Commission does not exist any 
more. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Maritime 
Board now exists. 

Mr. CASE. It exists, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and we have the 
Secretary of Commerce saying that he 
does not think this section should be en- 
acted at this time. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wanted to 
explain that it has nothing to do with 
the Maritime Commission. The bill re- 
lates to the Maritime Board, and it has 
to do with making certain persons eli- 
gible. The Board establishes its own 
regulations, and it is at all times re- 
stricted by the amount of money which 
the Appropriations Committee provides 
for it. The bill stresses eligibility, be- 
cause it is our hope that we may get 
some ships built. That is its purpose. 
I know the reasons behind the writing 
of the Secretary’s letter. The Depart- 
ment thought that perhaps no vessels 
would be built at this time. 

Mr. CASE. May I ask the Senator 
from Washington, to what does the word 
“Commission” refer, in section 1 of his 
substitute? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We had to use that 
word because the 1936 act refers to the 
Commission at all times, because there 
was then a Maritime Commission; 
whereas, the Maritime Commission hav- 
ing now been abolished, it is necessary, 
when we amend the 1936 act, to employ 
the word “Commission” interchangeably 
with the “Board.” 

Mr. CASE. The successor Board suc- 
ceeds to the powers and duties of the 
Commission, does it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not to all of them. 

Mr. CASE. But it does in some re- 
spects, does it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It does in certain 
respects. 

Mr. CASE. In the proposed substi- 
tute, this language appears: 

No such application shall be approved by 
the Commission unless it determines—— 


Mr. MAGNUSON. The Board is 
meant. We found it necessary to use the 
word “Commission.” 

Mr. CASE. It means the successor to 
the Commission, does it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. The only 
difference is that the Reorganization Act 
abolished the Commission. It refers to 
the Secretary of Commerce, himself. 

Mr. CASE. The only requirement 
placed upon the granting of this con- 
structional differential subsidy is that 
the Commission determines: 
that (1) the plans and specifications call 
for a new vessel which will meet the require- 
ments of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, will aid in the promotion and develop- 
ment of such commerce, and be suitable for 
use by the United States for national defense 
or military purposes in time of war or na- 
tional emergency; (2) the applicant possesses 
the ability, experience, financial resources, 
and other qualifications necessary to enable 
it to operate and maintain the proposed new 
vessel. 


Mr.MAGNUSON. Idid not hear what 
the Senator said. 

Mr. CASE. I was reading the things 
which the Commission, or its successor, 
the Board, must find. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The only difference 
between the powers of the Board and 
those of the old Maritime Commission, in 
respect to this phase of their activity, is 
that under the Reorganization Act the 
Secretary, himself, determines what is an 
essential trade route; and, after that is 
determined, the Board is given the same 
authority the old Commission had with 
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respect to operational subsidies and con- 
struction differentials. 

While I am on my feet, I want to say 
that I agreed with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral regarding the Maritime Commission, 
and certain of the things which had 
happened in it. I think some of the 
things that happen were responsible for 
the abolition of the Commission. But I 
think Senators will agree with me that 
the Maritime Board, under the adminis- 
tration of Admiral Cochrane, has done 
an outstanding job. I have no reason to 
believe that it will not continue on the 
same plane. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota does not question that Admiral 
Cochrane and the Secretary of Com- 
merce are doing better work than was 
done by the Maritime Commission, but 
the Senator from South Dakota is un- 
able to understand why the power or re- 
sponsibility for granting applications 
should be placed upon the Secretary, 
without continuing the requirements 
with respect to a showing as to essential- 
ity of service, the essentiality of the 
route, and the essentiality of the line to 
be served. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is a little con- 
fused in that regard. The reason for 
the language is that, under the present 
law, the subsidized operators must meet 
the requirements regarding essentiality 
of trade routes and regularly scheduled 
sailings; whereas this bill strikes that 
out in the case of someone aside from 
the subsidized operator, who wants to 
apply for a constructional subsidy, be- 
cause we do not want him to be required 
to be placed under the same restrictions 
as the subsidized operator. 

Mr. CASE. Is there such a provision 
in the present law? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For the subsidized 
operator, yes. 

Mr. CASE. Does it exist in the pres- 
ent law for the man who gets a con- 
structional differential subsidy? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Only in the case 
of the subsidized operator. 

Mr. CASE. That is avoiding the di- 
rect question. Does the man who today 
gets a constructional differential sub- 
sidy, have to show the essentiality of 
the service which he proposes to render 
by means of the ship? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes, because 
he would not be eligible unless he were 
a subsidized operator; and, to be sub- 
sidized, he must show the essentiality 
of service. 

Mr. CASE. Why should that require- 
ment be abandoned? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because he is get- 
ting a subsidy. These other people are 
not getting subsidies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My reason for ob- 
jecting to this proposal is, that it would 
extend the subsidy to all ships under the 
American fiag, irrespective of whether 
their operation is needed. The cost of 
this bill if adopted as proposed by the 
Senator from Washington, will multiply 
the cost of our subsidy to the American 
shipping industry many times. His pro- 
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posal, if adopted by the Senate, would 
extend the construction differential sub- 
sidy to anyone who wants to apply for 
it for the purpose of building a new ship. 
There can be no argument about that. 
The Senator from Washington thinks 
this is necessary. I think it is extending 
it too far, particularly at a time of 
national emergency. It is for the Senate 
to decide whether it wants to do it or 
not, and it is a question on which I think 
we should vote. But if the Senate adopts 
the proposal, there is no need of our 
criticizing Admiral Cochrane, or anyone 
else, when he comes before the Congress 
to ask for appropriations with which to 
pay for the constructional and opera- 
tional subsidies, because if we authorize 
them, we must vote for appropriations 
to pay for them. If we do not want to 
vote to pay for them, let us kill the pro- 
vision and not extend it at this time. 
As I said before, it is proposed under sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 4 to extend the privilege 
to everyone who wants to make use of it. 

Mr. CASE. Can the Senator from 
Delaware suggest any reason why this 
concession should be granted if there is 
no immediate construction in sight? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can see no reason, 
and that is why I am making a motion 
to strike out the sections. I see no rea- 
son why we should extend the subsidy. 

Mr. CASE. If there is no probability 
that any ships will be constructed, and 
if there is no consideration to be given 
by Members of the Senate generally to 
this fundamental change in the law, why 
should we not follow the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary and let the provi- 
sion go out of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it should be 
stricken out. I am not sure I agree with 
the Senator from Washington, because 
when ship companies can buy ships at 
the subsidized rate, I think more ships 
will be constructed than we have antici- 
pated. The provision is put in the bill 
for one purpose, and one purpose only, 
namely, that it be used. If it is not to 
be used, no one would want it. It is fool- 
ish to say that it will not cost anything. 
We cannot grant a subsidy without it 
costing some amount of money, and I as- 
sure you this bill will cost plenty unless 
it is modified considerably. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] for an 
insertion in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, it is 
not an insertion. It is a statement of 
some facts and figures which I think are 
pertinent to this discussion. I am very 
grateful to the Senator for allowing me 
to make this short statement. 

We feel that the particular sections 
which are sought to be eliminated by the 
Senator’s amendment go to the very 
heart of. the whole question. Contrary 
to what has been suggested, we think 
this bill, if enacted, will stimulate and 
encourage shipbuilding, for which there 
is very great need. 

I should like to present the following 
facts and figures at this time. 

As an indication of the great decline 


_ that ensued, one needs but to point to the 
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fact that, whereas in 1936 there were 5,- 
387 ships of 55,000,000 dead-weight ton- 
nage under the American flag, today the 
privately owned merchant fleet flying 
the United States flag totals 1,304 ships 
of some 15,500,000 dead-weight tons, 
Incredible as it may seem, our Nation, 
the economic leader of the world, today 
is operating less than 10 percent of the 
world’s ships. 

American tankers were in 1950 carry- 
ing approximately 50 percent of import 
and export tanker cargoes, but the record 
of dry-cargo carryings was far less en- 
couraging—in that year American-flag 
vessels carried only 38 percent of our im- 
port tonnage, and 36 percent of our 
export tonnage. 

In the all-important group of pas- 
senger ships, so vital as transports in 
dire emergency, America has been 
greatly outdistanced. In 1939 there 
were 117 American passenger ships of 
877,000 gross tons. Of the approximately 
3,500 vessels the United States has now 
in active service and in lay-up, only 79 
can be listed as passenger liners. Actu- 
ally, just 49 of these are in service, the 
remainder being either unsuitable or ob- 
solete. 

Contrast this with the proportionately 
far greater number in Great Britain. 
Out of 2,605 ships of all types, Great 
Britain has 279 passenger vessels, ap- 
proximately six times as many as those 
in active service in this country. Even 
little Holland outdistances the United 
States with almost one-fourth of its 500 
vessels, 89, in passenger classification. 
Ahead of us, too, are France, with 72, and 
Italy with 48. Even Soviet Russia, de- 
spite its minimum fleet of little more 
than 400 vessels of all types, has 63 
passenger vessels. 

Disturbing as is this comparison of 
figures, it is heightened considerably by 
the fact that while foreign nations have 
on order or under construction 97 pas- 
senger ships, we have had only 2 in the 
last year. I place double emphasis on 
that, because of the great need which 
was apparent in the recent past with 
reference to passenger vessels. 

I thank the Senator for the oppor- 
tunity of making my statement for the 
Recorp, because we think that if this bill 
is enacted into law, it will stimulate ship 
construction. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. O page 3 of the re- 
port these two observations are found: 

Being assured of long-range equality in 
competitive conditions with foreign opera- 
tors, United States shipping private-risk 
capital is willing to invest in such vessels, 
It logically follows that the investment of 
private capital will materially reduce the cost 
to the Government, i. e., the taxpaper, of 
giving us a well-balanced defense fleet. 

In contrast with this limited shipbuilding 
program, our foreign coinpetitors are rapidly 
expanding and modernizing their merchant 
fleets. Building for private account in for- 
eign yards for registry under foreign flags, 
including vessels under construction for the 
account of American owners, is at a high 
level. A table graphically illustrating, as of 
January 1, 1951, world-wide shipbuilding, 
according to the country of registry and by 
type, follows. 
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The world total is given as 935. I take 
it that that represents ships being built 
either in our own yards or in foreign 
yards. 


The second line of the table shows that 
there are seven United States ships. 
Does that mean that we are building 
only seven ships in the United States? 

Mr. O’CONOR. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I come to the 
$64 question. 

The table shows that in the Marshall 
plan countries there are 745 ships. 

Mr. O’CONOR. That is correct. 
Some of them were built. with our 
money. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the next 
point. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I anticipated the 
Senator’s question, and I am in agree- 
ment with him. 

Mr. WHERRY. I notice that 245 
ships are being built in the United King- 
dom, a Marshall-plan nation. How 
much is the United States contributing? 

Mr. O’CONOR. The Senator from 
Nebraska has gone to the very heart of 
the matter, as he usually does, and he is 
asking a very pertinent and very sensible 
question. Actually a great deal of the 
Marshall plan money has been utilized 
for the upbuilding of the ship-construc- 
tion industry in foreign countries which 
not only have taken away shipping busi- 
ness from American companies, but have 
deprived our own shipyards of the op- 
portunity to build ships, and, instead, 
they are being constructed abroad, where 
labor is cheaper. To that extent, it has 
injured the entire economy of this 
country. 

Mr. CASE. I think the same thing is 
happening in many other fields. Mar- 
shall plan money has built up*competi- 
tion with textile mills; Marshall plan 
money has built up competition with the 
producers of tools; Marshall plan money 
has built up competition for many other 
American preducers. That will be 
realized in increasing degree as time 
goes on. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true, but 
this bill applies only to foreign trade. 

Mr. CASE. Does it apply also to ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. Anyone can 
build a fishing boat or a barge. The 
Marshall plan has furnished competition 
in connection with a number of prod- 
ucts, but there still is a domestic mar- 
ket. But a ship operator has to go out 
and compete. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
South Dakota has touched on the point 
I desire to make. Here we are asked 
to subsidize the construttion of ships so 
the American merchant marine may 
compete in shipbuilding with the coun- 
tries that are building ships for foreign 
trade. We subsidized, through the 
Marshall plan, 745 ships out of a total 
of 935 built world-wide. Where are we 
ever going to get enough money or how 
are we going to operate, if we subsidize 
other countries and they take away our 
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business? No-one has answered that 
question. We certainly put the private 
investor in this country at a terrific 
handicap in meeting competition we are 
creating through the taxpayer’s contri- 
bution to the Marshall-plan countries 
which, as the statement contained in 
the report shows, are building 75 per- 
cent of the total ship construction of the 
whole world. 

Mr. CASE. The observations of the 
Senator from Nebraska illustrate tne 
contradictory and inflationary policies 
being followed by the present adminis- 
tration, because it certainly is inflation- 
ary to spend dollars in one way and then 
have to spend dollars in another way to 
offset the first batch of dollars expended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to say to the 
Senators from South Dakota and Ne- 
braska that I raised the same point in 
the committee, and no one contradicted 
it. But the condition the Senators have 
mentioned is the result of the policy of 
the administration as we are operating 
today. A request will come to us in a few 
days for $8,500,000,000 for foreign aid, a 
large portion of which will be to sub- 
sidize the construction of ships in Eu- 
rope so that the ships of Europe can 
compete with our ships. Now it is pro- 
posed that we subsidize our ships so 
tnat they can compete with the ships 
of European countries. I do not know 
where this is all going to end. 

Mr. CASE. It is a pure illustration 
of a dog chasing his own tail, or a cat 
chasing her own tail; it just goes around 
in a circle. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is not quite that. 
But the principle of subsidizing the 
American merchant marine goes back to 
1841. It has been in effect long before 
we appropriated a nickel for foreign aid. 
The situation referred to is true enough. 

Mr. WHERRY.*: We know that we 
have to subsidize an American merchant 
marine. We know that because of 
shorter hours and higher standards of 
living the American merchant marine is 
operating at a handicap in meeting com- 
petition from foreign countries; even in 
construction of ships the same factors 
might be true. But I submit to the Sena- 
tor from Washington that what we have 
now is an entirely different situation. 
We are now subsidizing the Marshall 
plan countries to build 745 ships, in or- 
der that the trade of those countries may 
be built up. - Because of that competi- 
tion, we now have to increase the sub- 
sidies to shipbuilders of this country in 
order that they may meet that foreign 
competition, which we have ourselves 
created. Where is it ever going to stop? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We would anyway 
have to enact this type of bill, because 
otherwise we would not have had any 
ship construction because of the high 
wages in America. The estimated cost 
of constructing a ship in the United 
States runs almost double the cost of 
constructing one, let us say, in a com- 
parable English shipyard. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to address 
some inquiries to the Senator from Del- 
aware, without losing the floor. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators I should like 
to point out that under the 1936 act the 
construction subsidies have been a total 
of $279,000,000, which is less than 
$17,000,000 a year. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota would like to ask a few questions 
of the Senator from Delaware without 
losing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
did not hear the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota asks if he may ask 
questions of the Senator from Delaware 
without losing the floor? 

Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Lakota does not pretend to be familiar 
with all the details of the legislation in 
connection with this bill, and he knows 
the Senator from Delaware has studied 
it at great length. Do the provisions of 
this bill provide an opportunity for ship- 
owners, or would-be shipowners to de- 
posit certain reserves for the purpose 
of possible ship construction and have 
them tax exempt? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have the letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury 
which explains that. 

Mr. CASE. What I am seeking to 
determine for my own information—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
permit me I will read a portion of the 
letter signed by John W. Snyder, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which I think 
explains the current operations of the 
tax emption. The letter is to be found 
on the top of page 121 of the committee 
hearings: 

The Treasury Department has consistently 
opposed tax subsidies such as those provided 
in the proposed bill. The amount of such 
subsidies cannot be ascertained except 
through an examination and recalculation 
of the operators’ tax returns as well as 
an inquiry into the extent to which such 
operators have availed themselves of the 
special tax provisions contained in the 
statute. This type of tax benefit seldom 
functions in accordance with the need of 
the taxpayer for outside aid; taxpayers with 
the largest income generally obtain the 
greatest benefits therefrom. These com- 
panies with operating losses or very meager 
earnings and which need assistance the most 
receive little or no help from tax subsidies. 
It is the view of the Treasury Department 
that subsidized operators should be ac- 
corded the same tax treatment as unsub- 
sidized operators in the shipping industry 
and as all other taxpayers. 


Mr. CASE. Is it true, then, that if 
we should adopt section 1 we would be 
establishing a condition whereby ship- 
builders would get two benefits: First, 
subsidy for the construction of vessels 
the essentiality of which they have not 
been required to show, and, second, some 
tax benefits? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The tax benefits are 
contained in the later chapters of the 
bill, sections 18 and 20, which sections 
deal primarily with the construction 
subsidy. The construction subsidies are 
best explained by a statement written 
by the Honorable Lindsay C. Warren, 
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in a report dated March 23, 1951. I 
should like to read that statement: 

The mechanics of the construction sub- 
sidy arrangement are such that subsidies 
are not paid directly to the ship opera- 
tors. Instead the act authorizes the Agency 
to contract for the construction of a vessel 
by a United States shipbuilder and to con- 
tract concurrently to sell the vessel to the 
ship operator at its estimated foreign cost 
exclusive of national defense features. 


In other words, the Maritime Admin- 
istration will contract for the construc- 
tion of a ship in the American shipyards 
at a cost, say, of $5,000,000. Then the 
Maritime Administration will estimate 
what the construction cost of this same 
ship would have been had the work been 
done in a foreign shipyard with foreign 
low-cost labor. After obtaining this es- 
timate the ship is sold to the shipping 
company at the foreign estimated cost, 
which normally averages about 30 per- 
cent below American costs. That, of 
course, represents a loss to the American 
taxpayers, So in one sense of the word 
it is true when it is said that the Govern- 
ment does not pay a direct cash subsidy 
to these ship owners; yet it is a subsidy 
so far as the taxpayers are concerned, 
because they assume the very substan- 
tial loss represented by the 30 percent 
cost differential between foreign and 
American shipyard construction. 

Mr. CASE. If the Treasury foots the 
loss in the sale, it is a subsidy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Sections 1, 2, and 4 
deal with that. I think the Senate 
should agree that if those sections should 
be voted in or out of the bill, they should 
be voted in or out as a unit, because 
they are related. So we are dealing with 
that one subject, which is the construc- 
tion subsidy arrangement, which is 
spelled oyt on the first page. 

Mr. CASE. There are several features 
of the bill which commend themselves to 
one who goes through the report, and it 
would seem that the bill as a whole 
probably ought to be enacted. But the 
Senator from South Dakota is as yet 
unable to find any reason why we should 
insist on keeping in the bill certain sec- 
tions, the consideration of which the 
Secretary of Commerce clearly thought 
should be deferred, and which as nearly 
as I can read are defective in that they 
propose to waive certain showings of 
essentiality of the route to be served by 
the vessel. Therefore, I sincerely hope 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware will be accepted, so 
that it will not be necessary to have 
another yea-and-nay vote. It seems to 
me that the sponsors of the bill might 
well accept the amendment. Then we 
could get to a basis on which the Senate 
would find itself in substantial agree- 
ment. If not, I trust that when the 
question comes to a vote, the Senate will 
adopt the amendment and reject sections 
1, 2, and 4. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say briefly to the Senator from 
South Dakota that I disagree with the 
Department of Commerce. I do not 
think it is opposed to the section. It 
was merely thought that no ships would 
be built at this time. I am hoping that 
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some ships will be built. That is why 
we have been working on this bill. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
trams] said something to the effect 
that this program may cost us some- 
thing. I have already placed in the 
Recor a figure of approximately $275,- 
000,000 which we have invested over a 
20-year period in the development of the 
entire merchant marine. 

If we do not build ships under this 
bill, what do Senators think it will cost 
us to have a merchant marine? Of 
course the construction subsidy costs 
something, but we are trying to en- 
courage the building of ships. That 
is why I want these sections in the bill. 
There is no objection on the part of 
the Department of Commerce. It is 
merely said that the Department does 
not believe that any ships will be built 
at this time. I believe that some ships 
would be built at this time. I want 
those sections in the bill so as to afford 
an opportunity for building them. 

As I pointed out earlier—I do not know 
whether the Senator from South Da- 
kota was on the floor—85 percent of the 
ships now fiying the American flag were 
constructed in World War II. The aver- 
age economical life of a ship is about 
12 years. Unless we start building 
ships—and it requires 3 or 4 years from 
the drawing board to the commission- 
ing of a ship—in 5 or 6 years we are 
going to run into block obsolescence of 
the entire merchant fleet. Then we shall 
have to spend billions of dollars to bring 
it back again. We hope to keep it in 
private hands, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment, 

I should like to clear up what I think 
is a misunderstanding in the mind of 
the Senator from South Dakota. He 
talks about the trade routes. That pro- 
vision is put in the bill because the 
subsidized lines must follow certain 
standards, That does not mean that 
the Maritime Board will not have cer- 
tain standards for other operators. In 
the bill we provide certain standards, 
but the Maritime Board does not have 
to grant a construction subsidy to an 
applicant outside the subsidized group 
unless a good showing is made before 
the Maritime Board, and unless the Ap- 
propriations Committees of Congress 
want to appropriate the money. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I ask the Senator if he 
has given consideration to the following 
paragraph in the letter of the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce: 

The Government is in fact a partner in 
such operations and strongly inclined there- 
fore to guard its interests by restricting 
the number of subsidized lines in any serv- 
ice following the policy established in title 
VI of the act. Actually, today, of some 842 
privately owned or privately operated pas- 
senger and dry-cargo ships under the Ameri- 
can flag, only 248 are approved as eligible 
for operating-differential subsidy, 


I wish especially to read the next sen- 
tence, because this explains why I look 
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upon the question of subsidies as a whole. 
The acting Secretary says: 

Eligibility for construction-differential 
subsidy goes hand in hand in the law with 
operating-differential subsidy, i. e., it is lim- 
ited to ships intended for service on particu- 
lar essential foreign trade routes. 


In the light of that, why should we 
abandon the requirement for showing 
that the construction of a certain ship 
is necessary to an essential service? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. First, we do not 
abandon that principle. I do not pre- 
sume for a minute that the Maritime 
Board would allow a construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy to anyone who did not 
show the essentiality of the ship, or 
where it was going to be used, or how it 
was to be used. In the bill a certain 
blueprint is set out. 

Secondly, the reason we want to ex- 
tend the field of operations is that we do 
not wish to restrict it to the subsidized 
operators, I do not agree with the views 
of the Secretary of Commerce on this 
question. If we do not allow operators 
who are not subsidized—and they repre- 
sent the bulk of our merchant marine 
today—to construct some ships, the con- 
struction will be gradually restricted to 
the subsidized operators. That list will 
become smaller and smaller, the monop- 
oly will become greater and greater, and 
our merchant marine will grow smaller 
and smaller. 

What we are trying to do is to extend 
the program so that other operators will 
have an opportunity, and we shall be 
able to keep our merchant marine in 
balance, as between subsidized and un- 
subsidized operators. 

Of late years the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been limiting the number of 
voyages with respect to which the Mari- 
time Administration can pay operational 
differential subsidies. That has a ten- 
dency to restrict such payments to the 
subsidized lines. We want to break the 
so-called subsidized monopoly. If we do 
not do so, only the subsidized operators 
will be building ships; and in 4 or 5 years, 
when the ships become obsolete, the un- 
subsidized operators will have no op- 
portunity to build ships to compete with 
subsidized operators. That would mean 
that we would be restricting the mer- 
chant marine to subsidized operation. 
That is why we attempt to go further in 
section 1. 

Mr. CASE. Would that do any good, 
so long as the limitation on the number 
of voyages remains? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This relates only to 
construction. 

Mr. CASE. I know; but ships are not 
going to be built just to have them afloat 
and looking pretty. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Operational-dif- 
ferential subsidies for voyages are lim- 
ited only to subsidized operators. The 
construction subsidy is for any operator. 
Many of our largest steamship com- 
panies are not subsidized. They would 
build ships under this plan. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the company which wants to 
go ahead right away is the Waterman 
Steamship Co., which is a nonsubsidized 
operation. 

Mr. CASE. I was referring to the 
question of monopoly. How does the 
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Senator propose to change the number 
of authorized voyages? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Authorized voy- 
ages have nothing to do with the non- 
subsidized operators. 

Mr. CASE. No; but in the Senator’s 
earlier remarks he referred to the mo- 
nopoly of the recognized operators, with 
respect to subsidized voyages. Does the 
Senator propose to change that in the 
appropriation bill, too? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We tried to change 
it, but the conference commit ae would 
not accept the change. 

Under the present law the subsidized 
operator can get a construction subsidy. 
The nonsubsidized operator has no way 
of even setting up a reserve fund, where- 
as, with respect to a subsidized operator, 
it is mandatory that he set up a reserve 
fund out of profits. The nonsubsidized 
operator is getting along all right now 
because of the fact that ships are avail- 
able. But if we do not give the non- 
subsidized operators an incentive to build 
ships, when the block obsolescence comes 
along it will be only the subsidized opera- 
tors who can afford to build ships. The 
others will go out of business, because 
they cannot compete. 

That is why we want to extend the pro- 
gram. I still say that the Department 
of Commerce is not against the principle 
of the bill. It merely says, in effect, as I 
interpret its language—and I have had 
some private conversations—‘Perhaps 
such ships would not be built now any- 
way. We like to keep our subsidized op- 
erators going, because we have a govern- 
mental interest in them.” f 

I think that is the wrong way to build 
an adequate, decent American merchant 
marine, I say that the Department is 
not opposed to the plan. I do no know 
how many operators would take advan- 
tage of it. As it is now, the subsidized 
operators get their construction subsidy 
anyway. The Maritime Board will estab- 
lish some standards. I do not suppose 
that the Senator from South Dakota or 
I could obtain a ship-construction sub- 
sidy if we proposed to build a ship to 
do some rum-running off the coast of 
Mexico, or if we intended to use it for 
fishing purposes, or to supply a private 
operation offshore, or something of that 
kind. 

I would be glad to agree to an amend- 
ment which would provide further stan- 
dards, if that would satisfy the Senator 
from South Dakota, or to establish 
higher standards. I thought we had 
placed in the bill fairly good general 
standards for the Board to add to and to 
work by. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Washington will yield for a 
suggestion, why not place in the bill a 
requirement that some purpose must be 
served by the granting of the construc- 
tion subsidics? Why not require a 
showing satisfactory to the Secretary, 
that the building of the vessel would 
serve a need? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me ask the 
Senator a question along that line. We 
now prescribe, first, that the vessel must 
be in foreign competition, with the ex- 
ception of the Great Lakes traffic; 
secondly, we provide that the plans and 
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specifications must call for a new vessel 
which will meet the requirements of for- 
eign commerce, and will aid in the pro- 
motion and development of such com- 
merce, and be suitable for use by the' 
United States for national defense, or 
for military purposes in time of national 
emergency. In other words, the ap- 
plicant would have to prove to the Mari- 
time Board that he would build the kind 
of ship which could be used for that 
purpose, namely, that it would have suf- 
ficient speed, probably twin shafts, prob- 
ably sufficient gun mounts, and radar, 
which would make it suitable for na- 
tional defense. No application could be 
approved unless: 

(2) The applicant possesses the ability, 
experience, financial resources, and other 
qualifications necessary to enable it to oper- 
ate and maintain the proposed new vessels, 


I believe that is a good requirement. 

(3) The granting of the aid applied for 
is reasonably calculated to replace worn-out 
or obsolete tonnage with new and modern 
ships, or otherwise to carry out effectively 
the purposes and policy of this act, 


In other words, the applicant would 
have to show that he is trying to re- 
place worn-out tonnage with new and 
modern ships. 

I would be glad to accept a suggestion 
as to how we could make the provisions 
stronger than they are already in the 
bill. I do not know what we could do 
about it. It seems to me the bill covers 
the subject very well. 

Mr. CASE. Let me ask a further ques- 
tion: Would the construction-differen- 
tial subsidy here proposed automatically 
make a shipping company eligible for 
an operation-differential subsidy? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. CASE. What else would a com- 
pany have to do? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would have to 
become a subsidized line. Only subsi- 
dized lines get operation-differential 
subsidies. Let me cite an example. 
Suppose steamship company “A,” not a 
subsidized line, which operates between 
Miami and Venezuela, wanted to build a 
new ship for that trade. They could 
not get an operation-differential sub- 
sidy unless they were subsidized. It 
has nothing to do with this bill at all. 

Mr. CASE. What assurance is there 
that a vessel would stay in the owner- 
ship of a United States company? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota will recall that the Senate 
passed a bill about 2 weeks ago which 
carries such a provision. Of course, so 
long as they had a construction subsidy 
the Maritime Board would have control 
of the ship, and the ship would have to 
fly the American flag. That is man- 
datory. We passed a bill which pro- 
hibited transfer to Panamanian or other 
foreign registry. The bill is in the 
House. The House is about ready to 
pass it. 

Mr. CASE. Why would it not be a 
good thing to tie that provision into this 
bill, to make certain that vessels are re- 
tained under United States registry? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would be glad to 
add such a provision to the bill, because 
that is one thing I have been advocating 
for a long time. 
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Mr. CASE. At least that should be 
done. It would assure us that after we 
had given a company a subsidy it would 
not be used to build a ship and then 
transfer it to a foreign registry. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that para- 
graph (a) provides: 

Any citizen of the United States may make 
application to the Commission for à con- 
struction-differential subsidy to aid in the 
construction of a new vessel to be used in 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 


Mr. CASE. That is before they get 
the subsidy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They would not 
get a construction-differential subsidy 
unless they agreed to use the vessel in 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States as an American-flag vessel. 

Mr. CASE. Suppose they wanted to 
register the vessel under the Pana- 
manian flag, as some Standard Oil ves- 
sels have been registered under the Pan- 
amanian flag, or as was the case of some 
vessels which were bought by Greek op- 
erators? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Under the bill 
which the Senate has passed, such a 
transfer could not be made. 

Mr. CASE. That is under the bill 
which the Senate passed. The Senator 
from Washington has no guaranty that 
the bill will be passed by the House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We could put such 
a provision into the pending bill. I þe- 
lieve it would be better to put such a 
provision into a separate bill. I can 
almost guarantee that the House will 
pass the bill. I understand it is ready 
to pass it. I know that if it is passed, it 
will be sent to the President and be- 
come law long before this bill becomes 
law. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we give a ship 
away, it certainly will fly the flag of the 
country to which it is given. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So there is no tying 
up the proposed provision with that kind 
of procedure. Is not that right? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. ‘hat is right. 

Mr. WHERRY. A few days ago the 
Senate considered the transferring of 24 
ships to foreign countries. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They were naval 
vessels. 
| Mr. WHERRY. They were naval ves- 
sels; yes. 

My inquiry has nothing to do with a 
construction subsidy. However, we are 
depleting our supply of ships. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Washington, if he knows, how 
many ships we have given away, in aid, 
to foreign countries, in the past 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have not given 
any ships away. Under the old Lend- 
Lease Act, we did give some ships away. 
I do not have the figures before me. 
Some ships were even given to Russia. 
Since the expiration of the Lend-Lease 
Act, and since the termination of World 
War II, we have sold surplus ships. I see 
on the floor of the Senate former Sen- 
ator Radcliffe, of Maryland. He is fa- 
miliar with the facts. Since the end of 
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the Lend-Lease Act, that procedure has 
been closed out. Under the ships sales 
program, we have sold 1,189 ships. 

Mr. WHERRY. For how much money 
were they sold? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The formula laid 
down called for a 25 percent down pay- 
ment. Out of operational returns the 
payments ran as high as 50 percent of 
the wartime construction cost. We sold 
1,189 ships to foreign countries, and we 
sold approximately 862 ships to domestic 
operators. From those sales we received 
approximately $2,100,000,000. I do not 
have the breakdown or the exact amount. 
It was 41.7 percent of the wartime con- 
struction cost of the ships. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from Washington. I wish he would sup- 
ply the figures for the Recorp. The Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business at one 
time was very much interested in pro- 
hibiting the transportation of pipe for 
pipeline construction in Saudi Arabia, on 
the theory that we needed the pipe in 
this country in order to increase our oil 
production. At that time there must 
have been 20 or 25 regular tankers being 
used to transport the oil from Saudi 
Arabia, through the Suez Canal, to the 
Mediterranean and Western Europe. 

Not only did we furnish the short-sup- 
ply pipe to build the carrying line, but 
we sold additional tankers to foreign 
countries for 10 percent of their original 
cost. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am quite sure it was 
10 percent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know how 
it could be 10 percent under the Ship 
Sales Act. 

Mr. WHERRY. The tanker sales I re- 
fer to were made by the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We pased the Ship 
Sales Act approximately 100 days ago. 
In the Ship Sales Act we set up the 
formula. 

Mr. WHERRY. Could that formula 
have applied to naval vessels? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, it did not ap- 
ply to naval vessels. I think I know what 
the Senator has in mind. It does not 
apply to the merchant marine. The ves- 
sels which were sold were ones the Navy 
or the Army had declared to be surplus, 

Mr. WHERRY. Were there any mer- 
chant vessels included in those sales? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, They owned some 
merchant vesels. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the Navy own 
them? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They may have 
owned some tankers. 

Mr. WHERRY. The tankers to which 
I refer were disposed of by the Mari- 
time Commission in late 1947 or early in 
1948. AsIremember, 83 out of 100 tank- 
ers disposed of were sold for operation 
under foreign flags; most of the tankers 
were to be used for oil transportation in 
the Near East trade. Moreover, the 83 
tankers were sold foreign, when ap- 
plications were on file with the Mari- 
time Commission from American opera- 
tors who wanted to buy them. 

That is not all. Within 6 months after 
the sale of these tankers, a request was 
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made before the Committee on Appro- 
prations for funds with which to build 
more tankers of substantially the same 
type we had sold. 

Mr. President, I should like to know 
what the answer is to that. The point 
I make is probably aside from the di- 
rect issue of this legislation, but it has 
an important bearing. What I should 
like to know is: Are we depleting our 
supply of vessels by giving them away, 
and then do we turn right around and 
through construction-differential sub- 
sidies rebuild the same ships we have 
given away, or for which we have re- 
ae only a small percentage of their 
cost. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. It could be possible 
in the case of other departments, such as 
the Army or the Navy; perhaps they had 
some merchant ships which they took 
over during the war and did not later 
return to the merchant marine. 

Mr. WHERRY. These tankers were 
American built; we owned them. They 
were plying between Louisiana and the 
Gulf—and Baltimore and New York. 
However, the Maritime Commission took 
them out of that service. Of course, the 
theory was that we had to furnish oil to 
Europe anyway, and we might just as 
well give the European countries the 
tankers and let them carry the oil from 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
about that; but the ships which were 
sold were sold under the Ships Sales Act 
formula. Furthermore, we have not 
given away any ships under the Ship 
Sales Act. The Maritime Administra- 
tion has adhered for many months to a 
policy of no foreign sales. 

The ships which are left now are only 
Liberty ships. 

The purpose of this measure is that 
when all of these ships betome obsoles- 
cent, there will be some incentive for 
United States operators to build some 
good ships and have them on the seas. 

Mr. WHERRY. The question of obso- 
lescence, in my opinion, is a debatable 
one. Certainly we have given away ships 
which were useful, and we might be 
much better off if we had kept those 
ships for our own merchant marine or 
our own Navy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We could not use 
some of those ships. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Since World War II, 
under the so-called Ship Sales Act, a 
large percentage of the ships in our mer- 
chant marine have been disposed of at 
an insignificant fraction of their cost, 
I have before me some figures which bear 
on that point. I obtained these figures 
from the Maritime Administration. The 
figures show that under the Ship Sales 
Act, we have sold 1,113 vessels to foreign 
operators. Those vessels cost the tax- 
payers of the United States $2,384,276,- 
350, and we sold them for $923,304,169; 
so on the sale of those ships we realized 
a net loss of $1,460,972,181. 

That loss has nothing whatever to do 
with the subsidies which indirectly have 
been paid under the Marshall plan and 
the other foreign-aid programs for the 
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operation of ships, but that loss is a 
direct loss so far as the taxpayers of 
the United States are concerned. 

I think it might be well to have those 
figures inserted in the Recorp at this 
point, and also to insert a list of the sales 
of the ships by countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, that is the kind 
of information I have been trying to ob- 
tain. So I am glad to yield to the 
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Senator, to permit him to request the in- 
sertion of that list into the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Rxcon a list of the sales 
of ships to foreign countries, under the 
1946 act. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Summary of sales of ships for foreign flag registry and operation 


Number 
of ships 
purchased 


Country 


Norway... 
Pakistan.. 
Panama. 


Sweden... 
2 2 
United Kingdom. 
N ee eee eee 
Venezuela 


Total construc- Ni 


Loss to United 
tion cost et sales price States 

24 821, 329, 443 $33, 761, 920 
15 13, 736, 131 24, 471, 582 
12 8, 324, 184 „208, 363 
8 13, 775, 384 9, 824, 682 
6 5, 218, 638 12, 454, 611 
33 20, 636, 428 46, 826, 900 
8 5, 549, 456 12, 312, 856 
4 X 2, 775, 448 5, 081, 395 
19 y 13, 952, 360 26, 679, 063 
2 6, 665, 002 1, 825, 718 4, 839, 884 
3 4, 599, 300 1, 557, 829 3, O41, 531 
98 203, 705, 245 74, 769, 350 128, 935, 895 
107 196, 942, 004 00, 364, 643 130, 577, 361 
23 41, 770, 113 12, 973, 151 28, 796, 962 
1 1, 828, 002 693, 862 1, 134, 230 
15 33, 890, 333 10, 933, 140 22, 957, 193 
1 1, 788, 590 544, 506 1, 244, 084 
123 242, 311, 010 87, 150, 440 155, 160, 570 
84 187, 595, 855 70, 266, 773 117, 329, 082 
2 4, 745, 603 1, 825, 718 2, 919, 885 
2 2, 264, 360 937, 634 1, 326, 726 
102 259, 526, 782 87, 122, 245 172, 404, 537 
1 1, 788, 590 544, 506 1, 244, 084 
152 370, 987, 190 171, 161, 739 199, 825, 451 
8 17, 153, 684 5, 471, 396 11, 682, 288 
6 13, 147, 868 , 601, 166 8, 546, 702 
1 3, 252, 895 1,005, 431 2, 247, 464 
3 3, 620, 395 1, 406, 451 2, 213, 944 
9 23, 137, 647 7, 835, 331 15, 302, 316 
6 13, 183, 084 8, 864, 460 9, 318, 624 
10 22, 639, 988 8, 122, 786 14, 517, 202 
218 419, 111, 279 90, 026, 229, 084, 399 
6 12, 910, 653 6, 114, 523 6, 796, 130 
1 1, 701, 282 887, 019 814, 263 
1,113 | 2, 384, 276, 350 923, 304,169 | 1, 460, 972, 181 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
later shall ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a table which 
is entirely different. I do not know 
which one is right and which is wrong. 
However, I have a table which was given 
to me, not by the Maritime Administra- 
tion, but by the United States Shipping 
Board, which is the statistical part of the 
shipping industry. This table is entirely 
different from the one just submitted by 
the Senator from Delaware. So let us 
submit both of them and see which one 
is right and which one is wrong. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have both tables printed in the 
Recorp, because if there is a difference, 
we, as taxpayers, have a right to know 
what the correct amount is. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, we have 
sold ships abroad. I understand that 
the number is 1,189. The figure stated 
by the Senator from Delaware is a little 
smaller than that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the figure I 
have is 1,113. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
stopped those sales, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; we stopped 
them in January of this year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did we stop them be- 
cause we ran out of ships? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; we have all 
kinds of ships. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that is the answer, 
namely, that we have all kinds of ships, 
Yet it is proposed that we provide a 


But we have. 


differential subsidy for the construction 
of more ships. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Washington to listen to what I am about 
to say, because I know he is an expert 
on shipping legislation. 

By means of shipbuilding programs in 
foreign countries, sponsored by Marshall 
plan dollars, are we not transferring 
construction jobs from the United 
States to foreign countries and at the 
same time building competition for our 
merchant marine in foreign trade? In 
that way, foreign labor, which is much 
cheaper than labor in the United States, 
is undercutting American labor in a 
shipbuilding program being financed 
with American taxpayers’ dollars. 
When these ships are built in foreign 
countries, using foreign labor, certainly 
jobs are being taken away from Ameri- 
can labor; the men in this country would 
otherwise be building the ships and they 
should be building them if we are going 
to care for the welfare of all segments of 
our economy. Is not that true? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
are well acquainted with the legislation 
in this field. I think it would be a great 
service to the Senate and to the Ameri- 
can people if the payments which have 
been made and the costs which have been 
incurred in connection with various ship 
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transactions were made known generally, 
covering the transactions over the past 
4 years, going back to the time when the 
Ship Sales Act was passed. 

I remember that measure was jointly 
sponsored by former Senator Radcliffe, 
of Maryland, and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. I should 
like to know what amount has been paid 
out in construction and operation sub- 
sidies and what we have obtained for 
those ships that have been disposed of. 

Only 7 of the 745 ships called for under 
the Marshall plan ship construction pro- 


-' gram are being built in the United States. 


I should like to know how much contri- 
bution we are making by that program 
to the economy of foreign countries. I 
should like to know what has been the 
complete subsidy not only for the con- 
struction of the ships, but also for the 
operation of the ships, during the past 4 
years. In short, I should like to know 
how much this program both abroad and 
at home is costing the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I too, 
have been trying to find out what the 
over-all cost of the subsidies is. How- 
ever, so far as the loss incurred on the 
sales of ships since 1946 is concerned, 
that figure is available. We have lost 
$1,460,972,181 on the ships we have sold 
to foreign countries. In addition, we 
have disposed of ships to domestic ship 
owners, who today wish to be subsidized 
in their operations; and the loss incurred 
by the United States in connection with 
the sales of ships to United States oper- 
ators is $1,380,642,183. 

I hold in my hand a document, printed 
under date of April 1951—and the figures 
were compiled by the Maritime Admin- 
istration—-in which each ship is listed by 
name and by country, in the case of for- 
eign sales; and in the case of sales to 
United States citizens, the United States 
company which purchased the ship is 
listed. In this document the cost of each 
ship is also listed. So the information 
is available, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Delaware is talking 
about operating subsidies—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, I did not refer 
to operating subsidies. I refer to the net 
loss in connection with the sale of the 
ships. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, let 
us be fair about this matter. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware was not here at that 
time. Perhaps he should have been. 

However, because between World War 
I and World War II we did not do what 
I think we are trying to do now, at the 
beginning of World War II we found 
ourselves without a merchant marine, 
Therefore we had to build very quickly 
a huge merchant marine as a fourth arm 
of our defense. That program cost us 
a great deal of money. After the war 
we found ourselves with all those ships 
on our hands, In my opinion if between 
World War I and World War II we had 
done some of the things which I think 
we are trying to do today, we would 
not have incurred the tremendous cost 
for all those ships, and we would not have 
had all those ships in the hands of the 
Government. After the war approxi- 
mately 6,000 ships, as I recall, were in 
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the hands of the Government. The 
question was what to do with them. The 
private merchant marine had been vir- 
tually wrecked during the war, and we 
had to have some way of disposing of 
those ships or selling them. We spent 
weeks taking testimony in regard to 
how to sell the ships. Finally we devel- 
oped a formula, which we enacted into 
law. The Senator from Nebraska was 
here at that time. That formula pro- 
vides for the sale of the ships. Cer- 
tainly it was wise to sell them, for, after 
all, it costs a considerable amount of 
money to maintain a ship even if it is 
idle, 

Of course we lost money in that proc- 
ess. However, the recovery in the case 
of the sale of surplus electronic devices 
was only 3 percent, and the recovery in 
the case of the sale of surplus airplanes 
was only 6 percent. So the merchant 
marine has the best record of any, so 
far as recovery from the sale of surplus 
articles or commodities is concerned. 

So far as the formula is concerned, if 
we had not such a formula, not a single 
surplus ship would have been sold. The 
Senator knows that to be so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave yielded. I will 
yield again, because I think the facts 
should be set forth. Then I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], if he will be patient 
with me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely want to 
point out to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that what he said is partially 
true. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Partially true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just a moment. We 
had a large number of ships after World 
War II, and perhaps, not foreseeing the 
outbreak of world war III, I can under- 
stand why some of the ships would be 
sold. I am merely putting this in the 
Recor in order that we may know what 
actually happened. But I call his atten- 
tion particularly to one specific sale, re- 
specting which he stood on the floor of 
the Senate in October last year, after 
the outbreak of the Korean War, ad- 
yocating a continuation of the sale of 
ships, particularly 10 ships, to the Great 
Lakes shipping industry, at a price of 
about $100,000 apiece—ships which cost 
us nearly $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 apiece 
to construct, ships which had never been 
used at all, new ships. We sold them, 
or we practically gave them away, fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Today we are reconstructing identical 
ships, at the cost to the taxpayers. There 
is no justification for that having hap- 
pened following the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean War. 

Mr. MALONE and Mr. MAGNUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not want the 
floor, but it seems to me that I have it, 
anyway. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator should act as arbitrator. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Washington will permit me to do so, I 
would like to yield first to the Senator 
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from Nevada, who has been standing 
for a long time. Following that, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
should like to hark back a few days, to 
August 16, on which date there was 
under consideration by the Senate, a bill 
introduced, I believe, by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 

Mr. WHERRY. The bill had refer- 
ence to the transfer of 24 naval vessels, 
did it not? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; it had reference 
to the sale of 23 naval vessels, which 
were listed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would not exactly 
call it a sale, since we were giving away 
15 of them, and, for the others we were 
to receive but 10 percent of their origi- 
nal cost. 

Mr. MALONE. The debate which en- 
sued showed that it had been our policy 
all along to give away these ships. The 
bill was simply following out a policy, 
a policy of which the American people 
are fast tiring. The junior Senator 
from Nevada placed in the RECORD a 
review of a report written by the “best 
brains of Britain,” to the effect that 
very little sacrifices in the way of social 
services were going to be experienced by 
France and England in connection with 
rearming, “since the raw materials, food, 
and war supplies can be had in large 
quantities free from the United States.” 
Over a period of about 15 years, we have 
so acted that these countries are 
trained to sit like robins in the nest, 
with their mouths open, not trying to 
help themselves. They wait for the raw 
materials and the war supplies, and, now, 
the coming of our men to Europe and 
to Asia, and everywhere else, to fight. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada thinks it is time we called 
a halt. 

I have not as yet made up my mind 
how to vote on the pending bill, because 
it brings in another principle in connec- 
tion with the merchant marine of the 
United States; but it is time to call a 
halt on giving away the property of the 
United States. This giving away has 
been by means of a hoax on the 
American people, the greatest hoax ever 
perpetrated on a trusting people, namely, 
that “the foreign countries do not have 
dollars.” Mr. President, my position is 
that all we have to do is to appraise 
these vessels, accept the foreign coun- 
tries’ own money, and put it in a 
fund with which we could then buy the 
materials we may need. We could buy 
what we want with pounds in 58 differ- 
ent countries, from South Africa to Aus- 
raih, We could buy anything they 

ave. 

Mr. President, what has been happen- 
ing to us is really a form of piracy. In 
other words, nearly everyone is living 
off the American taxpayer. Taxpayers 
in my State of Nevada are getting very 
tired of it, I may say to the minority 
leader. I think my State is an average 
State when it comes to public opinion. 
I have recently been home. They do 
not like what has been going on. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to surrender the floor, but I should like 
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once again to emphasize what I said at 
the beginning of this discussion. I ad- 
mit that what I have said, while ger- 
mane, does not directly affect this bill, 
because the bill provides for a price dif- 
ferential for the construction of new 
merchant vessels which will ply in for- 
eign trade; but, indirectly, what I have 
said does affect this bill, because we are 
furnishing Marshall plan dollars for the 
creation of foreign competition and we 
are selling ships to foreign countries, de- 
pleting our existing merchant marine. 

The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington has stated that many of these 
ships are obsolete and that they could 
not be sold for the price asked, I think 
that is true, but I want to point out to 
the Senator from Nevada that we are 
now involved in a world-wide ship con- 
struction program, made possible by 
Marshall plan dollars. The total num- 
ber of vessels being built, as shown by 
page 3 of the report, is 935. It is a world- 
wide program. 

Mr. MALONE. That is not the num- 
ber we sold. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the United States 
we are building only 7 merchant vessels; 
the Marshall-plan countries are building 
745 ships which will compete with our 
merchant marine. I have tried to obtain 
the figures—possibly the Senator from 
Washington can get them—showing the 
contribution which we are making. Of 
course, I appreciate that he would be able 
to ascertain that we were contributing 
only so many dollars. I want to know 
what the billions of ECA dollars have 
created in the way of counterpart funds 
in the Marshall-plan countries which are 
constructing ships. In my judgment, the 
dollars which have left this country have 
created enough counterpart funds to en- 
able each of the foreign countries to 
build all the ships they will ever need. 

Mr. MALONE, That is correct. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I desire to point out that Eng- 
land will have 245 new ships, not ships 
such as we are sacrificing because of 
their obsolescence, but completely new 
ships which will ply the seas in foreign 
trade in competition with our merchant 
marine. They will compete with the 
ships constructed on the differential 
formula which we are trying to get pri- 
vate industry to undertake in this coun- 
try. We are simply pyramiding our ex- 
penditures. First, we give money and 
materials to the Marshall plan countries 
for building new ships; and then we sub- 
sidize the sale of existing merchant ves- 
sels at far below cost; then we have to 
subsidize a whole new merchant-marine 
construction program. Where are we 
ever going to stop? I now yield to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to say 
to the junior Senator from Nebraska 
that this carries out the policy of the 
State Department, which seems to be 
that America is to furnish all of the 
troops in Europe. Now, it is 400,000. 
It was six divisions. It will be 1,000,000 
before we can turn around, as it was in 
World War I. when we furnished 73 
percent of the troops, after our allies’ 
solemn statement to the effect that they 
wanted no American troops, In Korea, 
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we furnished about 90 percent of the 
troops. 

I should like to point out what the 
Navy says regarding the transfer of 
these ships: 

Although it has been emphasized by re- 
sponsible authorities in the Navy Depart- 
ment that there is a global shortage of ves- 
sels suitable for the antisubmarine war- 
fare, the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not feel that 
the transfers to be made authorized by the 
bill will result in these 24 vessels being lost 
to the United States Navy as a part of the 
global enterprise. Mutual defense agree- 
ments with the responsible nations are in 
existence and the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel 
that the effectiveness of these vessels in anti- 
submarine warfare will be the greatest if the 
vessels are transferred as contemplated in 
the pending bill. 


In other words, Mr. President, it is 
contemplated by the general over-all 
plan that, piecemeal, we are to build all 
the vessels, we are to build the entire 
Navy and furnish the fighting men, and 
the equipment, we are to build their in- 
dustrial plants, and we are then to be 
insulted by Great Britain, as has oc- 
curred within the past 3 or 4 days. 

Britain defies us. She is going to trade 
with Russia and with the iron-curtain 
countries, regardless of what we do or 
say. She is going to furnish them the 
ball bearings and the tool steel and the 
tools with which to build war materials. 
She is going to furnish them to Russia, 
as reported by the press. Incidentally, 
Mr. President, the press watches very 
closely; the reporters have been doing a 
very good job in reporting this news. 
According to the press, Great Britain has 
been complaining, since we started 
bringing the matter up in debate on the 
Senate floor, within the past 2 or 3 
months, that iron-curtain countries are 
not getting the materials they need. 
Need for what, Mr. President? Need to 
consolidate their gains, and to prepare 
for war? That is exactly the point of 
the Kem-Wherry-Malone resolution, 
that if we should not furnish them the 
materials, they would lose their eastern 
iron-curtain countries. Is that not true? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Now, if we are to be 
the arsenal of Sovietism, as well as of 
the democracies, supplying the food and 
the materials, raising the living stand- 
ards within the iron-curtain countries, 
the Soviets will be able to consolidate 
their gains in Communist China. Eng- 
land has defied us, stepping up her ship- 
ments to Russia, sending four times the 
amount of rubber which she was sending 
heretofore. 

There is also a little quirk in the 
trade agreement which Great Britain 
has just made with Russia, to the effect 
that Russia can withhold timber and 
other supplies, provided they are not 
receiving sufficient rubber. I hope to 
get the wording of the agreement in a 
few days. 

Mr. President, Great Britain is telling 
us to our face that we do not dare to 
turn down whatever they ask for, and 
that they are going to continue to send 
materials to Russia. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is certainly the 
way it sounds. I have come to the con- 
clusion that the trouble is with the ad- 
ministration. If we cannot get better 
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administration of a statute, no matter 
what laws we pass, they will be violated. 
Certainly the Kem-Wherry amendment 
did not mean that the President could 
select what nations he wished to except, 
and let them continue their business with 
Russia and send strategic materials be- 
hind the iron curtain, under the theory 
that it was in defense of the United 
States to permit such interchange of 
trade. 

Mr. MALONE. In 1948 the junior 
Senator from Nevada put into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the first trade agree- 
ment made between England and Rus- 
sia, and he stood on the floor of the 
Senate with tears in his eyes, saying we 
would arm Russia if we went through 
with the deal. In view of that, and 
subsequent lists of trade treaties which 
I entered in the Recor, the Senate can- 
not say it did not have information. 
From that time up to 1951, all the trade 
treaties which the 16 Marshall plan na- 
tions have made with Russia to help 
Russia fight world war III have been 
put in the Recorp. The Senate passed 
bills appropriating $17,000,000,000 dur- 
ing 5 years, and then added to the Mar- 
shall plan, or the ECA, Export-Import 
Bank loans and World Bank loans 
amounting to eight or nine billion dollars 
every year, money which is absolutely 
out of pocket. We receive nothing in 
return. 

Furthermore, India puts an embargo 
on Manganese. A representative of the 
Gold Coast was here recently. He finally 
got away for a little while from the 
British Embassy attaché and told me 
this: “We cannot sell you manganese. 
We have to sell it to the British, and 
they will sell it to you.” 

Mr. President, this is not the time to 
review all the manipulations of cur- 
rency changes, embargoes, and machina- 
tions of the quota system, which have 
victimized us. 

England now defies us openly, saying: 
“We are going to arm the enemy. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Nevada should be com- 
mended for bringing to light the pro- 
visions of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and their effect, together with 
other agreements between ECA coun- 
tries and Russia. He has rendered a 
great service to the American people. 
The Senate knows about it. It has been 
put on notice many times by the ad- 
dresses of the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. I say, again, it is a matter of 
poor administration. 

Mr. President, unless the Senator from 
South Dakota wants me to yield, I shall 
be glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE. I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska know 
whether the ships which will be built 
will be available to the United States for 
military purposes in time of war? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I do not. I think 
that is a very good question. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from Washington is 
in agreement with what the Senator is 
attempting to do to maintain control 
of the vessels so far as possible. 

Mr. CASE. The No. 1 requirement 


for favorable consideration of an ap- 
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plication is found in paragraph (a) 
of the first section of the pending bill. 
I read: y 

The plans and specifications call for a new 
vessel which will meet the requirements of 
the foreign commerce of the United States, 
will aid in the promotion and development 
of such commerce, and be suitable for use by 
the United States for national defense or 
military purposes in time of war or national 
emergency. 


The question which I addressed to the 
Senator from Nebraska was whether the 
ships which are being built by other na- 
tions meet the last requirement, that 
they will be suitable for use by the 
United States for national defense and 
military purposes in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not all, but in the 
main, particularly the ships which are 
being built in Scandinavian countries. 
The British and the French are building . 
ships for their local intercoastal water 
saae but the bulk of them will be avail- 
able. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that as to 
ships of foreign documentation we 
should require of them as much recipro- 
cally as we do with respect to the 
domestically documented ships. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We are about to 
enter into a pool agreement such as ex- 
isted in World War II, in an effort to 
achieve that purpose. I agree with the 
Senator that we cannot fully achieve it. 
We are about to hold hearings on a ship- 
warrants bill which would allow the war- 
ranting of ships in an effort to make an 
international agreement. The prelim- 
inaries are now being entered into. 


EXHIBITION OF FILM SHOWING FLOOD 
DAMAGE IN THE MIDDLE WEST—LET- 
TER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter from the 
President, which the Secretary will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 21, 1951. 
The honorable the VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Vick PRESIDENT: As you 
know, the recent floods in some parts of 
the Middle West have wrought unprece- 
dented damage. It is difficult to realize 
the magnitude of this disaster without 
actually seeing the flood area. However, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has 
had a film made by the Army Signal 
Corps in an effort to make this informa- 
tion available to persons who cannot visit 
the area. This film runs for about 40 
minutes, and I am told that it vividly 
portrays the effects of the flood. 

I would like to invite the Members of 
the Senate to join with me in seeing this 
film in the auditorium of the Interior 
Department at 8:30 p. m., Wednesday, 
August 22. I believe that the facilities 
are adequate for each Senator to bring 
a guest if he cares to do so. I will appre- 
ciate it if you will arrange to have the 
tickets distributed tomorrow morning to 
those Senators who are able to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
suggests that he will be glad to distribute 
the tickets tomorrow and will also reiter- 
ate the invitation tomorrow in order that 
as many Senators as possible may attend. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT, 1936 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 241) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add that plans are inter- 
changed a great deal. I know we inter- 
change them with Great Britain. The 
dry cargo-ships they are building are 
pretty much the same type and speed 
and have the same facilities as the dry- 
cargo ships we intend to build. 

Mr. CASE: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Wash- 
ington showed me the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, and with the permission of 
the Senate I should like to place in the 
Recorp at this point a sentence from sec- 
tion 503, because it is pertinent to the 
colloquy which we had a little while ago 
concerning the documentation of these 
ships: 

The vessel shall remain documented under 
the laws of the United States for not less 
than 20 years, or so long as there remains due 
the United States any principal or interest 
on account of the purchase price, whichever 
is the longer period. 


I agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that that probably gives us the 
protection which we were contémplating 
as being necessary when we were discuss- 
ing the recent passage by the Senate of 
Senate bill 1704. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
paragraph (a) of section 501 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, which is the 
paragraph that would be amended by 
section 1 of the pending bill, in order that 
Senators may have it available for con- 
venient reference and see the changes 
which would be made. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Sec. 501. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States may make application to the Commis- 
sion for a construction-differential subsidy 
to aid in the construction of a new vessel, to 
be used on a service, route, or line in the 
foreign commerce of the United States, de- 
termined to be essential under section 211 
of this act. No such application shall be 
approved by the Commission unless it deter- 
mines that (1) the service, route, or line 
requires a new vessel of modern and eco- 
nomical design to meet foreign-flag compe- 
tition and to promote the foreign commerce 
of the United States; (2) the plans and 
specifications call for a new vessel which will 
meet the needs of the service, route, or line, 
and the requirements of commerce; (3) the 
applicant possesses the ability, experience, 
financial resources, and other qualifications 
necessary to enable it to operate and main- 
tain the proposed new vessel in such service, 
or on such route or line, and to maintain 


and continue adequate service on said route 


or line, including replacement of worn-out 
or obsolete tonnage with new and modern 
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ships; and (4) the granting of the aid applied 
for is reasonably calculated to carry out 
effectively the purposes and policy of this 
act. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want to burden the Senate much 
longer, because I desire to get a vote on 
the bill today. I had intended to, but 
did not find opportunity, to present to 
the Senate a statement dealing with the 
bill. So I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the body of the Recorp what would 
have been my opening statement on the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON ON LONG- 
RANGE SHIPPING BILL, S. 241 


The bill we have before us—S. 241—has 
become widely known as the long-range ship- 
ping bill. It represents more than 3 years 
intensive study by the Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It represents the best thinking 
of all segments of the shipping industry— 
builders, owners, operators, and labor. 

In drafting this bill, the committee has 
considered recommendations made by the 
Maritime Administration, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Treasury Department, Bureau of the 
Budget and the White House itself. We have 
studied these recommendations and then 
exercised our own independent judgment as 
to their validity. Some we have accepted, 
others we have modified, and a very few we 
have rejected. 

Your committee conducted 33 days of hear- 
ings on merchant marine problems. We 
heard 162 witnesses. The transcript of these 
hearings constitutes a document of over 
1,800 pages. This extensive testimony was 
boiled down into a report covering 387 pages, 
That report was filed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
the latter part of last year. 

Before discussing the bill itself, I think it 
would be helpful to the Senate to have a 
brief résumé of the situation a privately 
owned and privately operated American 
merchant marine confronts. 

First, let me outline in simplest terms, the 
problem, the objectives we are seeking, and 
the means we are utilizing in this bill to 
reach our objectives. We ended World War 
I with a fleet built to meet that emergency. 
This experience was repeated in World War 
II. Every Senator will recall the super- 
human effort we made to build ships during 
World War II. During those hectic days, we 
built more than 5,000 vessels. Most of this 
vast armada came off the ways in a 4-year 
period. They were built almost simulta- 
neously—in consequence they will become 
obsolete simultaneously. 

As a Nation, we cannot afford to permit 


‘our merchant marine to become obsolete en 


bloc. Our own security and international 
position demand that we replace these ves- 
sels in an orderly manner. As a Nation we 
are dedicated in all industries to the prin- 
ciple of private enterprise. We desire—we 
insist—that the American merchant marine, 
like other great American industries, be pri- 
vately owned and privately operated. 

Our merchant marine is in competition 
with the fleets of other great maritime na- 
tions. As I will demonstrate later, each of 
these nations—England, France, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and others have long 
maintained a program of incentives to en- 
courage private builders, owners, and opera- 


_tors to provide the ships that carry their 


flags. In most cases their construction and 
operating costs are lower than ours. 

The problem before the Senate today, 
therefore, is this: How can we prevent the 
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merchant marine from becoming obsolete en 
bloc? 

How can our private owners be placed in a 
position reasonably competitive with that 
enjoyed by owners in other maritime nations? 
In short, how can we keep the American flag 
fiying on the high seas? 

I ask Senators to keep this problem in 
mind as the discussion progresses. 

This so-called long-range bill is merely an 
attempt to meet that problem. In simplest 
terms it seeks to do it by making it possible 
for shipowners to accumulate, out of earn- 
ings, enough money to replace their vessels. 
The bill provides this encouragement 
through a system of tax deferment—not 
tax exemption, but tax deferment—and I 
underscore deferment. 

It permits the shipowner to place a part 
of his earnings in a reserve fund. The 
normal tax and the surtax on earnings 
placed in this fund are deferred. 

Under present law nonsubsidized operators 
are permitted to deposit in the construction 
reserve fund capital gains items on a tax- 
deferred basis. The tax-deferred principle, 
therefore, is already in the law. By capital 
gains I mean the net proceeds from the sales 
of vessels and the insurance proceeds from 
vessels lost. I repeat these funds are de- 
posited on a tax-deferred basis under pres- 
ent law. 

In the case of subsidized operators, they 
are required to deposit capital gains items 
and earnings in capital reserve, and special 
reserve funds. Under the 1936 act, it is 
possible to deposit these funds on a tax 
exempt basis. However, in closing agree- 
ments entered into by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the operators and approved by 
congressional committees, in 1947, this 
principle of tax exemption was changed to 
tax deferment. 

This bill now confirms the Treasury agree- 
ment. It provides tax deferment only. If 
adopted, you will have tax deferment in- 
stead of tax exemption—as far as subsidized 
operators are concerned. 

Let me give you an example to illustrate 
the principle of tax deferment. Let's assume 
that company XYZ earns $2,000,000 in 1951, 
and let’s assume that he places $1,000,000 of 
this in a reserve fund to apply against acqui- 
sition of a new vessel. Under this bill he 
would pay the excess profits tax, if any, on 
that $1,000,000. His normal and surtax on 
the $1,000,000, however, would be deferred. 
If he uses the $1,000,000 for the intended pur- 
pose, the cost of his new vessel for deprecia- 
tion purposes would be reduced by that 
amount. 

Let's assume his new vessel costs $3,000,000. 
He would start depreciating that vessel from 
a $2,000,000 rather than the $3,000,000 figure. 
Let’s assume, however, that he decides not 
to use the $1,000,000 for the intended pur- 
pose, but decides—due to changed circum- 
stances—to withdraw the $1,000,000 from 
the fund. Under the bill he would then 
have to pay the normal and surtax on the 
amount at the rates prevailing in the year in 
which he deposited it. 

Under either set of circumstances just out- 
lir.ed, the Government would collect the full 
tax. In the first assumption, the deferred 
taxes would be recovered because the owner 
would be able to deduct a smaller amount 
for depreciation because he starts with a 
$2,000,000 figure rather than $3,000,000. Un- 
der the second assumption the Treasury De- 
partment would get the taxes because the 
owner would have to pay the full rate pre- 
vailing as of the date the deposit was made. 

We are aware of the tremendous increase 
in costs. Applied to American-flag shipping, 
this increase in costs to replace our mari- 
time vessels is approximately $700 per ton. 
Most of our ships were acquired at $100 per 
ton. The latest figures on the mariner-type 
ships being constructed by the Government 
is $805 per ton. 
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This tremendous disparity must be made 
up. When the 1936 act was passed, we rec- 
ognized that our foreign competitors could 
build ships for much less than we can. To- 
day the differential is greater than when we 
adopted the act. Unless we are willing to 
grant the aid required to meet these tre- 
mendous differences, I do not see how we 
can maintain a modern fleet. 

The administration and your committee 
are in agreement that aid must be continued 
if we are to have a privately owned mer- 
chant fleet. Foreign cost disparity—block 
obsolescence and replacement costs dictate 
the necessity for aid. The only basic disa- 
greement is as to the extent of the aid. Your 
committee is convinced that its program 
must be adopted. The necessary funds for 
replacement cannot be available unless the 
recommendations for tax deferment as ap- 
proved by the committee, and the extension 
of construction differential aid to all ships 
engaged in our foreign trade is made avail- 
able to American shipping. The other sec- 
tions of the bill are approved by the admin- 
istration. They too relate to the over-all 
problem. 

Again, I ask you to keep in mind the 
problem we confront; namely—block obso- 
lescence of our fleet, the necessity for keep- 
ing it in private ownership, and the neces- 
sity to be able to compete on a reasonable 
footing with other maritime nations. All 
we are trying to do in this bill is to make 
it possible for private owners to accumulate 
sufficient funds to maintain the fleet our 
national security and economic well being 
demand. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to place in 
the body of the Recorp at this point a 
study by Price, Waterhouse & Co., inde- 
pendent certified public accountants, re- 
garding the tax deferments, and tax 
benefits that other maritime countries 
give to their merchant marine. I add 
to it only my own statement that if any- 
one thinks that there is a great deal of 
benefit being given our American mer- 
chant marine in foreign competition, 
they ought to read this study. We are 
just going mildly down the road in an 
attempt to keep alive our merchant ma- 
rine. Other countries not only encour- 
age their merchant marine to a greater 
extent in order to keep it alive, but in 
five short years many European coun- 
tries have almost built it back to its pre- 
war condition. I think the study will 
prove interesting to the Senate as a 
justification for the little we are pro- 
posing to do by the pending bill in an 
effort to stimulate some ship construc- 
tion. I believe Members of the Senate 
will be shocked when they read the 
comparison of the aid given our mer- 
chant marine and that given the mer- 
chant marine of foreign countries which 
are in competition with us. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPENDIX E—SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL AIDS 
GIVEN BY THE MAJOR FOREIGN MARITIME 
COUNTRIES TO THEIR NATIONAL SHIPPING 
INTERESTS 

BELGIUM 
A. Loans and grants 

The minister of merchant marine, ac- 
cording to a law passed August 1948, can 
obtain the state’s guarantee for loans closed 
by Belgian shipowners with a national credit 
institute, used to expand the tonnage of the 
Belgian merchant fleet. These obligations 
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will amount to $577,000,000 of which $22,- 
800,000 is already available. 

A law of August 1948, established a ship- 
owning and shipbuilding fund of $45,600,000 
of which $4,560,000 a year is to be used to 
build and purchase vessels by means of 
grants to shipowners for a period of 10 years. 


FRANCE 


A. Operating aids 

General aid was given under a law of 
June 1934, in the form of a navigation 
bounty (per ton day basis) applicable to 
coastwise or foreign trade in order to offset 
unfavorable competitive conditions, Almost 
$6,000,000 was provided for this purpose for 
1935. 

This law was extended five times and on 
the last occasion runs through December 31, 
1950. 

By law of June 1938, duties on refined pe- 
troleum imports were divided among tank 
ships operating under the French flag. 

Under existing agreements, the French 
Government in 1936 reimbursed four subsi- 
dized companies to the extent of $33,000,000 
operating deficit. 

Subsidy estimates for the French mer- 
chant marine for 1948 amounted to over 
$17,000,000. 

B. Loans and grants 


In the late twenties, contracts were made 
between the Government and the Credit 
Foncier (a semi-official credit institute) 
with the Government guarantee to pay any 
interest contribution. The interest contri- 
bution on the part of the Government was 
$220,000 annually between 1928 and 1933, 
From 1933 to 1936, it was $201,000 annually, 
From 1937 to 1940, the grant for interest pay- 
ment was $265,000 annually and increased 
to $576,000 annually from 1938 through 1941. 

In 1938 the French National Office of Liquid 
Fuels was authorized to grant loans to the 
French Petroleum Transport Co., of almost 
$6,000,000 bearing 214 percent interest. 


ITALY 
A. Construction aids 


Finmar, a Government owned holding com- 
pany was formed in 1938 with a capital of 
$47,340,000. Finmar took over the stock 
majority of the four Italian liner companies 
and financed the construction of ships for 
the reorganized lines. 

A shipbuilding subsidy law was passed in 
1938, and the appropriations under the law 
were as follows: $2,600,000 for fiscal year 
1937-38; $5,200,000 for each fiscal year 1938-39 
to 1946-47; $2,600,000 for fiscal year 1947-48. 

Under the law a bounty up to 50 percent 
of the import duty on foreign materials was 
paid for using Italian materials. 

Also a construction bounty (amortization 
contribution) based on inside volume of the 
ship and on the speed was granted to the 
operator. 

Under a new law passed March, 1949, ap- 
proximately $66,000,000 was granted for new 
construction and modernization. 

A construction bounty (amortization con- 
tribution) is paid on vessels constructed 
under the provisions of the law. The con- 
struction bounty is based on the inside vol- 
ume and the speed of the vessel. 

In addition the Government makes a sup- 
plementary contribution equal to one-sixth 
of the cost of the vessel upon the date of its 
entry into service. 

B. Operating aids 

In 1932, operating subsidies were granted 
for 1 year to Italian cargo vessels not oper- 
ating in regular contract services. The basis 
of the subsidy was calculated according to 
size, age, and distance sailed. The subsidy 
was extended each year, 1932 through 1936. 
The total subsidy for the noncontract serv- 
ices for the 5-year period was $20,802,500. 
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C. Loans and grants 


The Institute of Naval Credit was author- 
ized in 1933 to issue bonds worth $13,420,000 
at 5 percent, the proceeds to be loaned to 
Italian shipping companies. The loans were 
State guaranteed with a fixed interest of 6.8 
percent toward which the Government con- 
tributed 2.5 percent. 


NETHERLANDS 
A. Loans and grants 


A limited liability company organized for 
promotion of national shipping interest and 
commonly called Benas was formed in Sep- 
tember 1932. 

Full interest on Benas loans was to be paid 
only if the operating account of the bor- 
rower showed a profit. The interest rate was 
4% percent and 5 percent, but only 214 per- 
cent remained due (cumulative) in years 
when no profits were made. 

In 1935 and 1936, in addition to the BENAS 
loans, the Netherlands Government appro- 
priated over $10,833,600 to be used as non- 
interest-bearing credit by shipowners. No 
security was required. These loans were not 
redeemed and apparently became gifts to the 
Netherlands shipowners. 

August 1948 the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development loaned four 
Netherlands steamship companies $12,000,- 
000 at 24% percent interest. In addition to 
the 244-percent rate, the companies will pay 
1 percent commission to the bank and a 
service charge of one-sixteenth percent of 
the amount outstanding. 


NORWAY 
A, Loans and grants 


Loans from the state ship fund are guar= 
anteed by the Government, with interest at 
5 percent. Loans outstanding March 1937 
aggregated approximately $5,898,000. 

The Norwegian Government in July 1936 
approved a plan to guarantee loans to ship- 
building yards, totaling approximately $3,- 
060,207, at 4½ percent interest. 

Loans outstanding by the Ship Mortgage 
Institute totaled $2,016,000 in 1947, interest 
at 4½ percent. 

SWEDEN 
A. Loans and grants 

The Swedish ship mortgage fund was es- 
tablished in 1929 to grant loans on Swedish 
vessels. Loans outstanding on December 31, 
1947, of the Swedish ship mortgage fund 
amounted to $4,980,600. 

UNITED KINGDOM 
A. Operating aids 

Under the British Shipping Assistance Act 
of 1935 a subsidy of $9,803,600 for tramp 
shipping was provided. The act was extend- 
ed for a second year, and another $9,803,600 
was granted for tramp voyages in 1936. 

B. A 20-year loan of approximately $13,- 
000,000 with interest at 294 percent was made 
to Cunard for the construction of the Maure- 
tania and Lusitania. No interest was charged 
while vessels were under construction. 

Under the Loans Guaranteed Act 1921- 
1926, approximately $96,258,810 was loaned 
for vessel construction, the average interest 
rate was 5 percent, 144 percent below mar- 
ket rate. 8 

Loans guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment for vessel construction in Northern 
Ireland totaled approximately %110,000,000 
from 1922 to 1940 at 344 to 5 percent inter- 
est rate. 

The British Government purchased $46,- 
500,000 worth of Cunard White Star Line 
stock to provide working capital and funds 
for construction of the 5 

Under the British Shipping (Assistance) 
bill of 1939, $12,500,000 was to be granted for 
shipbuilding. This bill never became law, 
but the Treasury authorized over $1,000,000 
to be paid as grants to certain operators who 
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had constructed vessels anticipating the 

law's passage. 

APPENDIX F—COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN SHIPOWNERS TAX TREATMENT 


Under date of June 7, 1951, Price, Water- 
house & Co., a nationally known firm of 
public accountants, prepared for one of the 
feder tion members a study of the tax situ- 
ation of shipping companies operating under 
the laws of various countries. This study 
was primarily concerned with rates of tax, 
treatment of capital gains arising through 
insurance indemnities for sales of fixed as- 
sets, depreciation allowances, and other un- 
usual provisions of the laws. 

The study dealt with the laws of Panama, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, 
France, and the United Kingdom. It is sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. Tax rates in these foreign countries are 
generally lower than the prevailing United 
States rates. 

2. While capital gain on sales of vessels 
is taxable here at 25 percent, capital gains 
on sales of vessels are (a) tax deferred in 
three of the countries if reinvested in new 
tonnage and the gain is applied to reduce 
the book value of the new ship, (b) con- 
sidered as ordinary income in two countries, 
and (c) taxed at a lower rate than for ordi- 
nary income by the United States. 

8. The excess of the insurance indemnity 
over the book value of a vessel is (a) not 
taxable in four of the countries if reinvested 
in new tonnage and the gain is used to 
reduce the carrying value of the replacement, 
(b) taxable as ordinary income in Sweden, 
and (c) not subject to tax in France. While 
in the United States indemnity received is 
taxable at 25 percent or deferred if Internal 
Revenue Code, section 112 (f), relative to 
involuntary conversation, is availed of and 
gain is applied to reduce carrying value of 
replacement. 

4. Three of the six countries permit as 
taxable deduction provisions to establish re- 
serves for anticipated future heavy repair 
expenses such as periodic classification sur- 
veys. In the United States this is on a cash 
basis. 

5. All but two of the countries have some 
provision for carrying back and/or forward 
of operating losses. In the United States 
operating losses can be carried back 1 year 
and excess carried forward 5 years (unused 
excess-profits credit carry-over, 1 year back, 
then 5 years forward). 

6. Although in the United States deprecia- 
tion is on a cost basis with a 20-year life 
expectancy and with no provision of accel- 
erated depreciation, such is not the case in 
the foreign countries studied. 

The depreciation allowances permitted in 
foreign countries are considerably more flex- 
ible than those available to American-flag 
fleets and many provisions have the effect of 
granting accelerated depreciation, an advan- 
tage not presently available to American 
companies. Some of these provisions are 
noted briefly below: 

France and the Netherlands permit the re- 
valorization of assets as described earlier 
herein. 

Norway and Sweden permit the taxpayer 
to write off in the year of acquisition, or to 
amortize “overprice,” the amount by which 
actual cost exceeds cost considered to be 
“normal.” 

France and Sweden permit as a deduction 
any depreciation which is booked. Sweden 
also permits the taxpayer to utilize in a fu- 
ture year any depreciation which has not 
benefited the company from a tax standpoint. 


The United Kingdom permits the taxpayer | 


to write off 40 percent of the cost of a vessel 
plus normal depreciation in the year of ac- 
quisition and to carry forward without time 
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limit any depreciation which exceeds the 
profit for the year. 

The Netherlands permit a special depre- 
ciation allowance equal to 33% percent of 
the cost of fixed assets acquired or con- 
tracted for between December 31, 1949, and 
January 1, 1953. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have placed in the Rec- 
orp at this point a memorandum, with 
explanatory notes, which I think in a 
very concise way sets out the differences 
between the so-called amendments 
offered by the Senator from Maryland 
and myself to the bill, and the original 
bill, as determined by the conferences 
held with the departments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF THE DIFFERENCES IN PRINCI- 
PLE, MAGNUSON-O’Conor BILL, S. 241; THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 
(BUDGET LETTER, JULY 23, 1951); AND PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 
S. 241 (the long-range shipping bill) is 

comprised of nine major principles, 

1. The President agrees with these princi- 
ples as follows: 

(a) Turn-in provision, 

(b) Recomputation of depreciation basis 
on reconstructed vessels, 

(c) Salary limitation. 

(d) Construction reserve funds (section 
511) may also be used for reconstruction and 
modernization of yessels including those to 
be used on the Great Lakes. 

2. The President agrees with the follow- 
ing item with minor amendments which 
will be accepted in the Magnuson amend- 
ments. 

(e) Single mortgage on certain passenger 
ships, but minimum gross tonnage to be 
increased from 7,000 to 10,000 tons; speed 
from 16 to 18 knots; deletion of $10,000,000 
capital-investment requirement; approval of 
the Secretary of Defense in lieu of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

3. The President disagrees with the fol- 
lowing item which will be deleted by the 
Magnuson amendments. 

(f) Accelerated depreciation. The Presi- 
dent states that for the reasons set forth in 
the Treasury report it seems unnecessary 
“to take action at this time.” 

4. As to the following three principles, the 
Magnuson amendments will be in addition 
to or an extension of the President’s amend- 
ments. 

(g) A construction-differential subsidy to 
aid in the building of a new vessel to be used 
in the foreign commerce of the United 
States, other than those to be used on essen- 
tial trade routes. 

The President states (budget letter, July 
23, 1951), “it seems wise to defer at this 
time without prejudice the extension of 
construction subsidies for vessels other than 
those to be used on essential trade routes.” 

The Magnuson amendments will include 
this principle as necessary to stimulate ship- 
building and shipyard employment, and to 
give required aid to American vessels in the 
foreign trade whether or not they have op- 
erating contracts. 

(h) The President agrees that required 
deposits in the capital reserve fund will con- 
tinue to receive full tax deferment. Other 
deposits by subsidized operators will receive 
tax deferment as to corporate income tax 
(but not corporate surtax and excess profits 
tax), The Magnuson amendments will pro- 
vide for tax deferment for corporate income 
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and corporate surtaxes but not for excess 
profits taxes. Discussions have been held 
with the Treasury Department and the Mag- 
nuson amendments will provide for a proper 
basis for the computation of excess profits 
taxes on profits so deposited. 

(1) The President's recommendations do 
not include the right of unsubsidized Ameri- 
can shipping to deposit earnings on a tax 
deferred basis. The Magnuson amendments 
will however provide for the equal right of 
unsubsidized American-flag shipping to vol- 
untarily deposit earnings under section 511 
into a construction reserve fund with the 
same tax deferment privilege granted the 
subsidized operators, provided the funds so 
deposited are invested or committed as speci- 
fied in the Act to the construction, recon- 
struction, modernization or acquisition of 
American flag ships. 

With respect to unsubsidized operators. 
The accruing depreciation will provide only 
one-third or less of the funds needed for 
replacement. Due to cyclical earnings and 
unreliable dividend history, shipping securi- 
ties are not attractive to investors. (See New 
York Stock Exchange record). The unsubsi- 
dized American flag vessels, including the 
domestic operators, have the same problems 
of plant (ship) replacement as do the subsi- 
dized operators. Unless some incentive can 
be provided for these operators to plow back 
earnings, it is not evident where the capital 
wll be forthcoming and it can be anticipated 
that this large segment of the American 
shipping fleet will decline rather than in- 
crease. The uson amendments will pro- 
vide equal treatment for both classes of 
operators as to the right to plow back earn- 
ings on a tax deferred basis, if invested in 
new ships as required by the act. 

It would seem that if the owners are will- 
ing to forego dividends in order to maintain 
their fleets at the higher replacement costs, 
the Government can afford to defer immedi- 
ate tax payment on such voluntary deposits 
provided the excess-profits taxes thereon are 
paid at the inception and the corporate in- 
come and surtaxes are paid in effect by in- 
stallments during the life of the property 
(through reduction of depreciation deduc- 
tions against gross earnings; hence higher 
taxable earnings and higher taxes). 

It is to be noted that Barbara Wood, the 
famous British economist, has stated that 
prior to World War II about 30 percent of in- 
dustrial earnings were being plowed back 
into the business to take care of the expand- 
ing economic scale and the normal expansion 
of business. She states that since the war 
60 percent of such earnings are being devoted 
to such purpose and that it is of credit to 
private enterprise that they are willing to 
forego the distribution of such profits in 
order to maintain the financial stability of 
these enterprises. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES—Under section 607 
(h), the Magnuson amendments only carry 
the President’s recommendations one addi- 
tional step (deferment of corporate surtaxes) 
while still conforming to the nondeferment 
of excess-profits taxes. The deferment of 
only the corporate income tax (26 percent) 
would not meet the objectives of the act. 
It would not provide the incentive for the 
voluntary deposit of earnings and further 
the noninclusion of such deposits in the 
depreciable base of the ship into which in- 
vested, would amount to a deferment at 
the prevailing rate for corporate income 
tax (26 percent), but actual payment on 
resulting installments at the prevailing 
rate of the year in which such installments 
fall due for both income and excess. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
telegram from the American Legion. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 18, 1951. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The American Legion earnestly solicits 
your support to the early and afirmative ac- 
tion on long-range shipping bill S. 241 in 
the interest of our national defense. 

ERLE COCKE, Jr., 
National Commander. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I also ask unani- 
mous- consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp a telegram from the Pacific 
American Steamship Association. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San Francisco, Cauir., August 15, 1951. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

S. 241, long-range shipping bill, expected 
on Senate floor today or tomorrow. This to 
advise you tuat American lines this coast, 
great majority of which members this asso- 
ciation, have carefully studied and favor bill, 
and urge you be present if possible and vote 
favorably, including amendments which it is 
expected Senator Macnuson will offer. No 
controversy. All segments industry includ- 
ing labor and management agree and admin- 
istration satisfied. 

ROBERT E. MAYER, 


Executive Vice President, Pacific 
American Steamship Association. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to read to the Senate, be- 
fore we vote on the bill, a partial list of 
organizations that have endorsed the 
bill: The CIO Maritime Committee; the 
American Legion; the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars; the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation; the Lake Carriers’ Association; 
the Masters, Mates, and Pilots‘ Associ- 
ation; the Association of Port Authori- 
ties; the Propeller Clubs of America; the 
Quincy Shipbuilding Committee; the 
Virginia Peninsular Association; the Na- 
tional Federation of Shipping; several 
chambers of commerce. In particular, 
Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
measure has the very vigorous and ac- 
tive support of all those engaged, par- 
ticularly the labor unions, in the ship- 
building enterprise. I do not have the 
letters with me, but will place them in 
the Record tomorrow. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
do not know, from looking at the list, 
just who is against the bill, but one or 
two Senators may be againct it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIaIIs] to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, offered by the 
Senator from Washington for himself 
and the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
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for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. | 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wi1LL1ams] to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] for himself and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor}, 
to strike out sections 1, 2, and 4 of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLanD], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FutLsricut], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senators 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE and 
Mr. NEELy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoneyi, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on official 
business. 

I announce that on this vote the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. FREAR] is 
paired with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Delaware would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Marzaxk!] is unavoidably detained on 
Official business at one of the Govern- 
ment departments, and, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KıLGorE] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Knowtanp], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Butter], and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] is paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Maine would vote “nay.” 

Also, on this vote, the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BUTLER] is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—32 

Bennett Flanders Mundt 
Benton Russell 

Hendrickson Schoep 
Carlson Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 

Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kem Stennis 
Douglas Watkins 

Malone Welker 
Dworshak Martin Wherry 
Ecton McClellan Williams 
Ferguson Millikin 

NAYS—39 
Bricker Humphrey McCarthy 
Byrd Hunt McParland 
Cain Ives McKellar 
Chavez Johnson, Colo, McMahon 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Moody 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Nixon 
Cordon Kefauver O'Conor 
Ellender Kerr Saltonstall 
Green Lehman thers 
Hayden Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Hill Long Spar! 
Hoey Magnuson Thye 
Holland McCarran Underwood 
NOT VOTING—25 

Aiken Gillette O'Mahoney 
Anderson Hennings e 
Brewster Kilgore Robertson 
Bridges Knowland Taft 
Butler, Md. Maybank Tobey 
Butler, Nebr. Monroney Wiley 
Eastland Morse Young 
Frear Murray 
Fulbright Neely 


So Mr. Wurms’ amendment to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] on behalf of himself 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor]. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


is open to further amendment. If there 


be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
is no use delaying the Senate any longer. 
I believe the record has been made as 
to what is being accomplished by this 
bill, The Senate has voted to extend 
subsidies to every phase of the merchant 
marine under the American flag. I am 
perfectly willing to have the Senate 
vote on the bill, although I shall vote 
against it, as I shall also vote against 
an extension of a special tax exemption 
to nonsubsidized operators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the final passage of the 
bill. 

The bill (S. 241) was passed. 
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TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) amend- 
ing an act making temporary appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1952, and for 
other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
has been so much confusion in the 
Chamber that I should like to know just 
what the Senate is considering at this 
time. 

Mr, McKELLAR. This is a continu- 
ing joint resolution, continuing the ap- 
propriations for another 30 days. 

Mr. WHERRY. This will make the 
third continuation, will it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. First the ap- 
propriations were extended for July, and 
then for August; and the present re- 
quest is to extend them for September. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
the information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate bill 1959, 
Calendar 607, amending the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1959) to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the present consideration 


of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, first I wish to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota whether there has been any change 
in the bill since it has been reported from 
the committee, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can give the dis- 
tinguished minority leader my positive 
assurance that there has been no change 
whatsoever. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

I ask the question, I wish the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota to know, because of the fact that 
after conferring with the minority Mem- 
bers about the bill, I agreed to have it 
brought up. However, I did not know it 
was to be brought up at this time. 

I want the Senator from Minnesota 
and other Senators to know that I do not 
like to legislate in this way. I think this 
bill should be understood very thor- 
oughly. 

However, I wish to say for the RECORD 
that all the minority members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
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have endorsed this measure, and are very 
anxious that it be passed. 

I simply wish to be sure, following the 
representations which other Senators 
have made to me, that the bill as now 
brought up carries the same provisions 
that it had when it left the committee. 
Iam not saying that it might have been 
changed, but if there are any new 
amendments, I should like to be sure 
what they are. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are no new 
amendments. The bill has been ap- 
proved unanimously by the committee. 
It has been carefully gone over by the 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The bill has been 
screened and scrutinized by the majority 
counsel and the minority counsel of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
This measure is desperately needed in 
view of a recent Supreme Court decision 
which affects a certain number of union- 
shop elections conducted under the terms 
of the Taft-Hartley law, the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. 

This bill is a very minor one, in the 
sense that it meets a very technical prob- 
lem only recently brought to our atten- 
tion. 

The bill was introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT], 
and I was privileged to be one of the 
cosponsors of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon], who is also a mem- 
ber of the committee, is now on the floor. 
I should like to ask him whether he 
confirms the statement made by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota, and whether he also believes that 
the bill as now before the Senate is as it 
was when it left the committee where it 
was approved by the minority members. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, Ican con- 
firm the statement made by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota. 
The bill has the unanimous approval of 
all members of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, those on both the 
Republican and the Democratic sides. 

The bill has the additional merit of 
having the support of both the industry 
representatives, the employer groups, 
and the employee groups, as well. 

In my opinion—and I am speaking 
now as one who voted for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and as one of the sponsors of that 
act—the bill is, in effect, a corrective 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Of course, the Senator from Minnesota 
voted against that act. 

In my opinion this bill is a corrective 
measure which should be passed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, with 
that statement and the statement of the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota, so far as I personally am 
concerned, I have no objection to the 
request for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
interested in knowing that the bill is 
approved by both industry and labor or- 
ganizations, but I should like to know 
whether any Member of the Senate 
will inform the Senate briefly what the 
bill will do. 


AUGUST 21 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishall be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
pill will take care of a number of cases 
which have been outlawed by the recent 
Supreme Court decision in what is known 
as the Highland Park case. 

The Senator may recall that there was 
a time when the national officials of the 
CIO did not sign the non-Communist 
affidavit. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Have they now signed 
it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They have. A 
number of elections, known as union- 
shop elections, were held under section 
9 (e) of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. Those elections were 
declared valid by the National Labor 
Relations Board, despite the fact that 
the CIO officials had not, by 1948, signed 
the non-Communist affidavit. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court, in what is known as the High- 
land Park case. The Court ruled that 
all the elections were invalid because 
the officials had not signed the non- 
Communist affidavit when the elections 
were held. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand, the 
elections held prior to the signing of 
the non-Communist affidavit by the 
leaders of the particular labor organi- 
zations are not to be considered invalid 
by virtue of the fact that those officials 
had failed to sign the affidavit. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But this measure does 
not relieve them of the liability of sign- 


ing the affidavit in the future, does it? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, the bill 
does not. In fact, I wish to assure the 
Senator that all the affidavits have been 
signed by all the officials. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to know whether the bill would set up 
a group of preferential national or in- 
ternational labor unions, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would not. The 
bill follows the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, except in certain cases in 
which the bill validates certain elections 
which were held invalid by virtue of cer- 
tain provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. What unions are 
involved? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Many of them, in- 
cluding the automobile workers union, 
the electrical workers union—dozens of 
unions. In fact, there are thousands 
of shop agreements which will be in- 
validated if this amendment is not 
enacted into law, and in that case the 
result will be that the National Labor 
Relations Board will have to hold all 
new shop elections, and it will also mean 
an organizational drive and disruption 
in many plants, 

So in this case we are trying to vali- 
date elections which the National Labor 
Relations Board said were valid, and we 
are trying to avoid any further inter- 
ruption in labor-management relations. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. This bill would in 
no way deny to other unions the pref- 
erential treatment thus being accorded 
to these specific groups, would it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it would not. 


1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me ask 
whether the bill in any way deals with 
future elections; or does it deal with 
elections which already have been held? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It deals with elec- 

tions which already have been held and 
elections affected by what is known as 
the Highland Park case. 
Mr. MUNDT. Does the bill in any way 
make it easier for unions in the future 
to qualify without having their officials 
sign the non-Communist oath or affi- 
davit? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does not. The 
non-Communist oath or affidavit re- 
quirement is a part of the Taft-Hartley 
law which must be abided by; and this 
measure would not in any way affect 
the necessity and legal obligation of 
every union official to sign the non-Com- 
munist affidavit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1915) 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 12, 
after the word “amendment,” to insert 
a colon and the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, however, That this proviso shall 
not have the effect of setting aside or 
in any way affecting judgments or de- 
crees heretofore entered under section 
10 (e) or (f) and which have become 
final.” 

In line 23, after the word “following,” 
to strike out “and has complied with all 
the requirements imposed by section 9 
(f), (g), and (h)” and insert “and has 
at the time the agreement was made or 
within the preceding 12 months received 
from the Board a notice of compliance 
with sections 9 (f), (g), and (h),” and 
on page 3, line 22, after “section 9” to 
strike out “(3)” and insert “(e),” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is hereby fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(a) By adding at the end of said act the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 18. No petition entertained, no in- 
vestigation made, no election held, and no 
certification issued by the National Labor 
Relations Board, under any of the provisions 
of section 9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, shall be invalid by reason 
of the failure of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to have complied with the re- 
quirements of section 9 (f), (g), or (h) of 
the aforesaid act prior to December 22, 1949, 
or by reason of the failure of the American 
Federation of Labor to have complied with 
the provisions of section 9 (f), (g), or (h) 
of the aforesaid act prior to November 7, 
1947: Provided, That no liability shall be 
imposed under any provision of this act 
upon any person for failure to honor any 
election. or certificate referred to above, prior 
to the effective date of this amendment: 
Provided, however, That this proviso shall 
not have the effect of setting aside or in any 
way affecting judgments or decrees hereto- 
fore entered under section 10 (e) or (f) and 
-which have become final.” 

(b) Subsection (a) (3) of section 8 of said 
act is amended by striking out so much of 
the first sentence as reads “; and (ii) if, 
following the most recent election held as 
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provided in section 9 (e) the Board shall have 
certified that at least a majority of the em- 
ployees eligible to vote in such election have 
voted to authorize such labor organization 
to make such an agreement:” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “and has at 
the time the agreement was made or within 
the preceding 12 months received from the 
Board a notice of compliance with sections 9 
(f), (g), and (h) and (ii) unless following 
an election held as provided in section 9 (e) 
within 1 year preceding the effective date of 
such agreement, the Board shall have certi- 

fied that at least a majority of the employees 
eligible to vote in such election have voted 
to rescind the authority of such labor or- 
ganization to make such an agreement:“ 

(c) Section 9 (e) of such act is amended 
by striking out all of subsections (1) and (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(1) Upon the filing with the Board, by 30 
percent or more of the employees in a bar- 
gaining unit covered by an agreement be- 
tween their employer and a labor organiza- 
tion made pursuant to section 8 (a) (3), of 
a petition alleging they desire that such au- 
thority be rescinded, the Board shall take 
a secret ballot of the employees in such 
unit and certify the results thereof to such 
labor organization and to the employer.” 
Renumber subsection “(3)” as ‘(2).” 

(d) Subsections (f), (g), and (h) of sec- 
tion 9 of such act are amended by striking 
out the words “No petition under section 
9 (e) (1) shall be entertained,” where they 
appear in each of such subsections. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not want this to be considered as a prec- 
edent in the way of passing proposed 
legislation. I looked over this bill, I 
talked with the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and I also talked 
with other members of the legislative 
committee. The reason I mention this 
is that, too often, Senators come in at 
the last moment before a session is con- 
cluded to obtain the passage of pro- 
posed legislation. They are no doubt 
well-intentioned. I am not saying that 
it is ever done in an effort to take an un- 
fair advantage of the Senate. Then, 
we suddenly wake up to the fact that 
something is lacking, that there should 
have been further consideration given 
to it, and a motion is made to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed, 
and so forth. It simply is not the way 
to legislate. 

I had conferred with the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio and other Senators, 
as a result of which I received confirma- 
tion of exactly what the Senator from 
Minnesota has now said. For that 
reason, as I stated in the beginning, I do 
not oppose consideration of the bill at 
this time. In fact, by reason of its pro- 
visions, I hope the bill will pass. But I 
do not want it to be considered as a 
precedent for a Senator to ask that the 
same thing be done in the future, in a 
case possibly where I might not have 
had an opportunity to investigate before 
the measure came to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska is well taken. The present oc- 
cupant of the chair does not think the 
Senate ought to take up bills in this 
manner at the close of a session and have 
them passed with but very few Senators 
present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

merely want to say that I had discussed 
this bill with the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I had also dis- 
cussed it with the majority leader, and 
it certainly has been discussed with 
every responsible member of the labor- 
Management subcommittee, so that they 
are fully cognizant of what this pro- 
posed legislation is about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota to know that, in the re- 
marks which the Chair made, he was 
not at all reflecting upon the Senator; 
and the Chair feels sure that the Senator 
from Nebraska knows that no reflection 
was intended to be cast upon him in any 
way in connection with action upon leg- 
islation in the last moments of a session. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Minnesota is aware of 
the fact that I have a number of con- 
stituents in California who have raised 
a question as to the effect of this bill on 
complaints issued by the Board following 
the Highland Park decision, on the 
ground that, at the time the complaints 
were issued, the parent CIO was not in 
compliance with the non-Communist af- 
fidavit requirement. Iam informed with 
respect to one case in particular, involv- 
ing a large number of employees and a 
large amount of back pay, that, on the 
basis of the decision in the Ohio Oil Co. 
case, that particular case has been dis- 
missed by the Board, by reason of the 
Highland Park rule. 

Several of the employees, as well as 
officials of the company, have written to 
me. I have informed them that, in my 
opinion, this bill has no effect whatever 
on the pending cases. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Minnesota agrees with 
that interpretation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I fully agree with 
the interpretation which has been made 
by the Senator from California, in his 
reply to his constituents. I have checked 
this matter, as the Senator knows, with 
the attorneys for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, as well as with the legal 

«counsel for our committee, and they have 
all assured me that this bill would have 
no effect one way or other on complaints 
which are dismissed on the basis of non- 
compliance. This bill is directed, as I 
pointed out earlier, toward validating 
the representation elections and the 
union-shop elections, under section 9 of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act. 

Mr. NIXON. I am glad to note that 
the Senator agrees with that interpre- 
tation, because, as I now understand, 
the Ohio Oil Co. case, and all similar 
complaint cases, dismissed pursuant to 
the Highland Park rule, because the 
charging union was not in compliance 
when the complaint was issued, would be 
in exactly the same position, if this bill 
becomes the law, as before. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct again in his conclusion. Ishould 
like to make it clear to him, however, 
that the oil workers should not be penal- 
ized because the CIO or the National 
Labor Relations Board took the position 
they did regarding the non-Communist 
affidavits. Personally, I believe that the 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board should issue a new com- 

plaint. That is my own personal opinion. 
But this bill—and I want this to be quite 
clear, so that the legislative history will 
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be as it should be—this bill does not pre- 
judge the general counsel’s action, one 
way or other. In other words, those 
cases are separate entities, removed from 
the purview of this bill. 

Mr. NIXON. When the Senator from 
Minnesota suggests that the Board might 
well issue a new complaint I think he will 
agree with me that it is not in any way, 
as he has indicated, prejudging the mer- 
its of the complaint. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I said that. 

Mr. NIXON. Yes. I agree with the 
Senator, I think the issue should be 
solved and resolved one way or the other, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. NIXON. But I also think it is im- 
portant for us to recognize that, so far 
as this bill is concerned, it in no way 
affects the merits or the potential deci- 
sion which may be made in a pending 
case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and as I stated to the minority 
leader and to the Senator from Georgia, 
this particular bill pertains to the repre- 
sentation and the union-shop elections, 
as conducted under the terms of section 
9 (c) of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, as affected by the Highland 
Park decision, and it is not and should 
not be prejudicial to the ruling on the 
part of the general counsel or the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, one way 
or other, insofar as the oil workers cases 
are concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPEREY. Mr. President, I 
have a statement I desire to file, explain- 
ing this particular bill as reported by the 
committee. I ask that the statement be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SENATOR HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY on S. 1959 

The introductory remarks to the report 

issued by the Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare on S. 1959 adequately, it seems to me,. 


summarize the purpose of this proposed legis- 
lation: 

“This bill is designed to dispense with the 
holding of what have proved to be wholly 
unnecessary elections under section 9 (e) 
(union shop) of the present act and to meet 
serious related problems arising out of a 
recent Supreme Court decision.” 

The recent Supreme Court decision in 
question is the one in the Highland Park case 
asserting that the CIO and AFL are labor 
organizations within the meaning of 9 (h) 
of the Taft-Hartley law. The NLRB had 
previously held otherwise and the Highland 
Park decision overruled the NLRB order. 

Members on both sides of the aisle agree 
that the Supreme Court decision should not 
disrupt peaceful collective bargaining rela- 
tionships in perhaps thousands of situations, 
particularly since both the AFL and CIO had 
signed the non-Communist affidavits before 
the Supreme Court decision. 

The bill also eliminates the need for elec- 
tions to authorize the making of union-shop 
agreements. Here again, both sides of the 
aisle seem to agree that the union-shop elec- 
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tions serve no purpose but entail a heavy 
drain upon the limited resources of the NLRB. 

The report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which represents the unani- 
mous view of the committee, sets forth in 
greater detail than I need to go into here, 
the background of this proposed legislation. 

For myself, I want to make it clear that 
my sponsorship of this legislation, along 
with members of my party and members of 
the Republican Party, does not change my 
basic convictions about the Taft-Hartiey 
law, which I believe are reasonably well 
known. 7 

I am sponsoring this legislation because I 
believe that we have an immediate and ur- 
gent responsibility to avert what can very 
well be turmoil and disruption in established 
labor-management relationships. I want to 
avoid this turmoil at a time when we cannot 
afford it. 

S. 1959 is a noncontroversial bill in the full- 
est sense of the term, and I urge a unanimous 
vote for it. 


AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there was a unanimous- 
consent agreement that when the report 
on the House bill 4740, the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and Judiciary appropri- 
ation bill for 1952 was reported and the 
report on it was printed, the bill would 
become the unfinished business of the 
Senate. The report has now been filed, 
and, of course, will be printed in the 
morning. However, there is another lit- 
tle bill which is considered important, 
and which we would like to consider 
ahead of the appropriation bill. It will 
not take very long to dispose of it. It is 
Calendar 614, House bill 4521, a bill to 
amend and extend the Sugar Act of 
1948, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that that bill be 
made the unfinished business in the 
morning, to be followed by the appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
not object. In fact, I merely want to 
say that I deeply appreciate the major- 
ity leader’s taking up the bills in that 
order, and making the sugar bill the un- 
finished business. I think it will expe- 
dite matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


WILLIAM N. OATIS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
also wish to state that the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
submitted a report on House Concurrent 
Resolution 140, which is known as the 
William N. Oatis resolution, and he 
would like to take that up sometime to- 
morrow. I am sure there will be no op- 
Position to it, and that it can be disposed 
of in a few minutes. Unanimous con- 
sent will be requested, when the Senator 
from Texas is ready, to lay aside tempo- 
rarily the business then before the Sen- 
ate, to consider the resolution and dis- 
pose of it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I simply want to 


` inquire as to whether any plan has been 
made yet definitely for calling the cal- 
endar. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. No definite plans 
have yet been made, but I think that 
probably one day next week we may be 
able to call the calendar before the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada leaves 
for San Francisco. It will not take long, 
because there are not very many bills on 
the calendar. 

í Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
or. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina) laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Frank C. Nash, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mutual Defense Assistance, vice Maj. 
Gen. James H. Burns, resigned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
executive calendar. ` 


UNITED NATIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Isador Lubin, of New York, to be 
United States representative on the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Diplo- 
ee and Foreign Service are confirmed 
en bloc. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Joseph Samuel Perry, of Illi- 
nois, to be United States district judge 
for the northern district of Illinois, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 

nation of Nora M. Harris to be collector 


5 — for customs collection district 
o. 6. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.), the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 22, 1951, at 12 
o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 21 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

William W. Davies William G. Manley 
Reginald H. Ridgely, Lenard B. Cresswell 
Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 21 (legislative day 
of August 1), 1951: 

UNITED NATIONS 

Isador Lubin, of New York, United States 
representative on the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to serve concur- 
rently and without additional compensation 
as the representative of the United States 
of America on the Advisory Committee to 
the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Union of South Africa. 


To be consul general of the United States of 
America 
Harold Sims, 


To be Foreign Service officer of class 3, a 


consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America 
D. Eugene Delgado-Arias, 

To be Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America 
Julian P. Fromer, 

George W. Skora. 

J. Raymond Ylitalo. 

To be consuls of the United States of 
America 

Stephen H. McClintic Kenneth R. Boyle 

Rodolfo O. Rivera H. Franklin Irwin, Jr. 

To be a vice consul of the United States of 

America 
Samuel Atkins Morrow. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Joseph Samuel Perry, to be United States 
district judge for the northern district of 
Illinois. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Nora M. Harris, to be collector of customs 


for customs collection district No. 6, with 
headquarters at Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, AuGust 21, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: à 


O Thou who dost preside over the 
destinies of men and nations, we ear- 
nestly beseech Thee to bestow the bless- 
ings of wisdom and understanding, of 
insight and interpretation upon all who 
serve and guide our beloved country in 
these troublous times. 

Grant that our leaders and Members 
of Congress, who administer the affairs 
of government in these days of diffi- 
cult adjustments and problems, may be 
richly endowed with that wisdom which 
cometh from above as they seek to bring 
Thy blessings to all mankind. 

We pray that they may be wise in 
moral and spiritual strategy and in state- 
craft and wilt Thou use them in estab- 
lishing Thy kingdom of righteousness 
and peace upon the earth. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENAT# 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 349) entitled “An act to assist the 
provision of housing and community fa- 
cilities and services required in connec- 
tion with the national defense.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 52-5. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution (H. Res. 397, Rept. No. 
903), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) 
amending an act making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1952, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and continue not to exceed 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the joint 
resolution shall be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the joint resolution for 
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amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the joint resolution to the House With 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit, 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 349) 
to assist the provisions of housing and 
community facilities and services re- 
quired in connection with the national 
defense, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
follow: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 901) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
349) to assist the provision of housing and 
community facilities and services required 
in connection with the national defense, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 42, 43, 45, 46, 43, 49, and 
50 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
f: llowing: “and printed in the Federal Reg- 
ister”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

(b) second, residential credit restrictions 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, (1) as to housing to be sold 
at $12,000 or less per unit or to be rented 
at $85 or less per unit per month, shall be 
suspended with respect to the number and 
types of housing units at the sales prices 
or rentals which the President determines to 
be needed in such area for defense workers 
or military personnel, and (2) as to all other 
housing, shall be relaxed in such manner 
and to such extent as the President deter- 
mines to be necessary and appropriate to 
obtain the production of such housing need- 
ed in such area for defense workers or mili- 
tary personnel; 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

Omit the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the House amendment and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “(which meet 
the requirements as to types, rentals or 
sales prices, and general locations)"; and the 
House agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: „but shall not, in any case, mean any 
public housing authority, or its governing 
body, or any of its officers, acting in such 
capacity”; and the House agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: At the end of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the House amendment in- 
sert the following additional sentence: The 
Commissioner shall construe the term actual 
cost’ in such a manner as to reduce same by 
the amount of any kick-backs, rebates, and 
normal trade discounts received in connec- 
tion with the construction of the said phys- 
ical improvements and to include only the 
actual amounts paid for labor and materials 
and necessary services in connection there- 
with.” And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Omit the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the House amendment; and 
on page 31, line 4, of the Senate bill strike 
out the word separate“; and the House agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In subsection (c) of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment strike out 1952“ and insert in lieu 
thereof 1953“; and the House agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: After the word “Service” at the 
end of the House amendment insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That the Sur- 
geon General shall have power to delegate to 
any other Federal agency functions, powers, 
and duties with respect to construction”; and 
the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 602. (a) Section 605 of the Defense 

Production Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the period in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘: And provided further, 
That no more than 4 per centum down pay- 
ment shall be required in connection with 
the loan on any home made or guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration pursuant 
to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, and the sales price of 
which home does not exceed $7,000; and 
no more than 6 per centum down payment 
shall be required in connection with any 
such loan where the sales price exceeds 
$7,000 but does not exceed $10,000; and no 
more than 8 per centum down payment 
shall be required in connection with any 
such loan where the sales price exceeds 
$10,000 but does not exceed $12,000.’ 

eb) The Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, is further amended by adding 
after section 605 the following new section: 
| “Sec. 606. Not more than 10 per centum 
down payment shall be required pursuant to 
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section 602 or section 605 of this Act in con- 
nection with the loan on any home not made 
or guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the transaction price of which 
home does not exceed $7,000; nor more than 
15 per centum in connection with any such 
loan on any home the transaction price of 
which exceeds $7,000 but does not exceed 
$10,000; nor more than 20 per centum in 
connection with any such loan on any home 
the transaction price of which exceeds $10,- 
000 but does not exceed $12,000. The term 
of any loan referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence or in the last proviso of section 605 
shall not be required to be less than twenty- 
five years.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment strike out 
subsections (c) and (d) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(c) by striking out ‘is authorized’ fol- 
lowing ‘Administrator’ in clause (2) of sec- 
tion 605 (b) thereof and substituting ‘shall’, 
and by striking out ‘to increase’ in such 
clause and substituting ‘increase’; and 

„(d) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sections 611 and 612:” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment, imme- 
diately following the section number, strike 
out “In order to assure the maximum utiliza- 
tion of such housing for defense purposes, 
the” and insert in lieu thereof “The”; and 
the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the. Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with the following amend- 
ments: In the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment, strike out 
“March 1, 1952“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“December 31, 1951”; and strike out “$500,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$200,000,- 
000”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 501 (b) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Any loan made under this title to a 
veteran who has not, after April 20, 1950, 
availed himself of the benefits of this title 
for the purpose of purchasing residential 
property or constructing a dwelling to be 
occupied as his home, the proceeds of which 
loan are to be used for that purpose, may, 
notwithstanding the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 500 of this title relating 
to the percentage or aggregate amount of 
loan to be guaranteed, be guaranteed, if 
otherwise made pursuant to the provisions 
of this title, in an amount not exceeding 
sixty per centum of the loan: Provided, That 
the amount of any such guaranty shall not 
exceed $7,500, less the amount with which 
the veteran's entitlement for real estate pur- 
poses is properly chargeable on account of 
prior loans, nor shall the gratuity payable 
under subsection (c) of section 500 of this 
title exceed that which is payable on loans 
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guaranteed in accordance with the maxima 
provided for in subsection (a) of section 500 
of this title.’ ” 
And the House agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 


BURNET R. MAYBANK, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 

PauL H. DoucLas (except as to 
House amendments 18 
through 22, and 30, delet- 
ing aid to school construc- 
tion), 

HOMER E. CAPEHART, 

JOHN W. BRICKEP, 

Irvine M. Ives (except as to 
House amendments 18 
through 22, and 30, deleting 

aid to school construction), 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 349) to assist the 
provision of housing and community facil- 
ities and services required in connection with 
the national defense, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 43, 45, 
46, 48, 49, and 50: These are clarifying, con- 
forming, and technical amendments. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: This House amendment 
would have required the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to publish in a news- 
paper having general circulation within a 
critical defense housing area and print in 
the Federal Register, information as to the 
number of permanent dwelling units (in- 
cluding information as to types, rentals, and 
general locations) needed for defense work- 
ers and r`ilitary personnel in such critical de- 
fense housing area, No similar provision was 
made in the Senate bill. The amendment 
adopted by the committee of conference 
omits the requirement with respect to pub- 
lication of such information in a newspaper 
in the area but retains the requirement that 
such information be printed in the Federal 
Register. 

Amendment No. 3: The Senate bill pro- 
vided that in any area which the President 
determines to be a critical defense housing 
area, residential credit restrictions under 
the Defense Production Act would be relaxed 
in such manner and to such extent as the 
President determined to be appropriate and 
necessary to obtain the production of hous- 
ing needed in such area for defense workers 
or military personnel. The bill was amended 
by the House to require that in critical de- 
fense housing areas residential credit re- 
strictions be suspended for such period or 
periods as the President determined to be 
appropriate and necessary to obtain the pro- 
duction of housing needed in such area for 
defense workers or military personnel. In 
place of the Senate bill and the House 
amendment, the conference report provides 
that as to housing to be sold at $12,000 or 
less per unit or to be rented at $85 or less 
per unit per month, residential credit re- 
strictions shall be suspended with respect 
to the number and types of housing units at 
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the sales prices or rentals which the Presi- 
dent determines to be needed in such area 
for defense workers or military personnel 
and that as to all other housing, residential 
credit restrictions shall be relaxed in such 
manner and to such extent as the President 
determines to be necessary and appropriate 
to obtain the production of the proper hous- 
ing. It is the understanding of the com- 
mittee of conference that “types” as so used 
refers to rental and sales units and the num- 
ber of bedrooms contained therein; it does 
not refer to architectural types. 

Amendment No. 4: The Senate bill pro- 
vided that permanent housing should not 
be constructed by the Federal Government 
under Title III except to the extent that pri- 
vate builders or eligible mortgagees have 
not indicated through bona fide applica- 
tions (which are eligible for approval) for 
exceptions from residential credit restric- 
tions or for mortgage insurance or guaranty 
that they will provide the needed housing. 
The House amendment struck out the phrase 
“(which are eligible for approval).“ The 
Senate recedes with an amendment which 
inserts in lieu of the stricken phrase the 
following: “(which meet the requirements 
as to types, rentals or sales prices, and gen- 
eral locations) .” 

Amendment No, 8: This amendment would 
authorize FHA insurance under section 903 
of the National Housing Act on mortgages 
having a maturity of not more than 30 years, 
rather than 25 years, as provided by the Sen- 
ate bill. The Senate recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 9 and 11: Both the Sen- 
ate bill and the bill as amended by the 
House contained provisions requiring, in con- 
nection with mortgages insured under the 
proposed new title IX of the National Hous- 
ing Act, that the mortgagor certify upon 
completion of the physical improvements 
on the mortgaged property the amount, if 
any, by which the proceeds of the mortgage 
loan exceeded the actual cost of the physical 
iniprovements, and to pay within 60 days 
atter such certification to the mortgagee for 
application to the reduction of the principal 
amount of the mortgage the amount so certi- 
fied to be in excess of such actual cost. The 
Senate bill required the certification to be 
made with respect to mortgages insured un- 
der the proposed new section 903 as well as 
mortgages insured under the proposed new 
section 908. House amendment No. 9 de- 
leted the certification requirement with re- 
spect to mortgages insured under the pro- 
posed section 903, which section provides for 
the insurance of one and two family housing 
units, because of the fact, among other 
things, that the certification provision would 
not be administratively workable on this 
type of construction especially since the 
mortgagor in many cases would not be the 
builder of the units. The Senate receded 
on amendment No, 9. 

With respect to the certification require- 
ment under the proposed new section 908 the 
Senate provision required (1) that the cer- 
tification be made under oath, (2) that the 
profit of the prime contractor be excluded 
in computing the cost of the physical im- 
provements, (3) that the mortgagor require 
each principal contractor to keep available 
for a period of two years the records of his 
actual costs, expenses and charges and keep 
available for a similar period all invoices 
from subcontractors and architects and rec- 
ords of actual disbursements to said sub- 
contractors and architects, all such records 
to be submitted for inspection to the Com- 
missioner, and (4) that the Commissioner 
construe the term “actual cost” in such a 
manner as to exclude all kickbacks, rebates 
and normal trade discounts received in con- 
nection with the construction of the sald 
physical improvements, and to include only 
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the actual amounts paid for labor and ma- 
terials and necessary services in connection 
therewith. T.e House amendment No. 11 
did not contain these enumerated provisions 
of the Senate certification requirement. The 
committee of conference retained the House 
amendment with an amendment adding the 
Senate requirement with respect to the man- 
ner in which the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner shall construe the term “actual cost.” 

With respect to this certification provision, 
the conference report did not require the 
certification to be made “under oath”, as 
did the Senate bill, as such requirement is 
not necessary in view of the fact that the 
certification is made to the Government and 
the criminal statutes pertaining to false 
certifications are applicable to the certifi- 
cation required in this instance, 

In order that the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner may be able to check on compli- 
ance with this certification provision it will 
of course be necessary that the mortgagor 
keep and maintain adequate cost records and 
make them available to the Commissioner, 
It is the intention of the committee of con- 
ference that the Commissioner issue regu- 
lations necessary to carry out the certifica- 
tion provisions. 

It is also the intention of the committee 
of conference that in estimating the value 
of property or projects under sections 903 
and 908 of the proposed new title IX of the 
National Housing Act, the Federal Housing 
Commissioner shall exercise the greatest 
care to assure that such estimates will not 
result in excessive valuations. 

Amendment No. 13. This amendment pro- 
vided that preference should be given to 
applications for insurance under the pro- 
posed new title IX of the National Housing 
Act to mortgages covering housing of lower 
rents. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15: The Senate 
bill provided that permanent housing suould 
be constructed under title III only in iso- 
lated or relatively isolated areas. The House 
amendments would authorize the construc- 
tion of permanent housing under title IIT 


in any critical defense area, so long as the 


requirements of section 101, as well as the 
other applicable requirements of titles I and 
III, are met. The Senate recedes, 
Amendment No. 16: This amendment pro- 
vided that, wherever consistent with other 
requirements of national defense, permanent 
housing constructed under title III should 
consist of one- to four-family dwelling struc- 
tures so arranged that they may be offered for 
separate sale. The Senate recedes. 
Amendment No. 17: The Senate bill, after 
providing for the eventual sale of perma- 
nent housing constructed under title III, 
provided that all such permanent dwellings 
designed for occupancy by not more than 
four families should, wherever feasible, be 
offered for separate sale. The House amend- 
ment struck out the phrase “wherever feasi- 
ble.” The amendment, as agreed to by the 
committee of conference, provides that all 
such dwellings shall be offered for sale, with- 
out specifying that they shall be offered for 
separate sale; so that even .though it may 
not always be feasible to offer a dwelling for 
separate sale, it must nevertheless be sold. 
Amendment No, 24: This amendment pro- 
vided that housing or community facilities 
constructed under title III should conform 
to State and local laws, ordinances, rules, or 
regulations relating to health and sanitation, 
and to the maximum extent practicable, tak- 
ing into consideration the availability of ma- 
terials and the requirements of the national 
defense, permanent housing or community 
facilities so constructed should conform to 
State or local laws, ordinances, rules, or 
regulations relating to building codes. The 
amendment also wrote into the bill provi- 
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sions relating to the acquisition of real prop- 
erty under title III and title IV, and to the 
return of such property to the original owner 
in certain cases, which provisions are sub- 
stantially similar to those recently included 
in the Defense Production Act amendments 
of 1951. The Senate recedes, with a techni- 
cal amendment changing the date “June 30, 
1952“, in the provision relating to the re- 
turn of property, to “June 30, 1953”, to con- 
form with the termination dates provided 
elsewhere in the bill. 

Amendments Nos, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31: 
These amendments all related to the defini- 
tions of community facilities and services 
contained in title III. Their combined effect 
was to limit the authority of title III with 
respect to community facilities and services 
to those particular types of facilities and 
services specified in the bill; to strike out 
all such authority with respect to schools; 
and to add authority with respect to police 
protection facilities and libraries, The Sen- 
ate recedes. The agreement to strike out au- 
thority with respect to schools was reached 
after the committee of conference had been 
advised that the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor will consider amendments 
to Public Law 815 of the 8lst Congress in 
order to meet the need for school construc- 
tion in critical defense housing areas, and 
that staff work on such amendments has 
already begun. 

Amendment No. 32: This amendment de- 
fines the term “national defense”. The Sen- 
ate recedes, It is the understanding of the 
committee of conference that the definition 
of national defense will include, but is not 
limited to, the items listed on pages 25 and 
26 of the Senate report on S. 349. 

Amendment No. 36: This amendment pro- 
vided that all functions under title III and 
section 103 with respect to health, refuse 
disposal, sewage treatment, and water puri- 
fication should be exercised by the Surgeon 
General. The Senate recedes, with an 
amendment which provides that the Surgeon 
General may delegate to any other Federal 
agency any of those functions, so far as they 
relate to construction. 

Amendment No. 38: The Senate bill con- 
tained a provision which, subject to condi- 
tions prescribed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, would have exempted 
from credit restrictions loans on lower-cost 
homes made to veterans employed in defense 
plants in critical defense housing areas. 

The House amendment struck out the 
above provision of the Senate bill and in- 
serted a provision which prohibited the re- 
quirement under section 605 of the Defense 
Production Act of a down payment exceeding 
6 percent in connection with a loan guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration on a 
home costing $12,000 or less in any area, 
including a critical defense housing area. 
The House amendment also provided that 
with respect to other home loans not more 
than 10 percent down payment could be 
required under regulations issued pursuant 
to sections 602 and 605 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act in the case of homes costing 
$10,000 or less, nor more than 20 percent 
down payment in the case of homes costing 
$12,000 or less. The House amendment fur- 
ther provided that in the case of loans for 
which credit restrictions were thus relaxed 
the term of any such loan shall not be re- 
quired to be less than 25 years. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
which makes the following changes in the 
House provision. With respect to veterans’ 
home loans guaranteed under the GI Bill of 
Rights where the sales price does not exceed 
$7,000, the down payment shall not exceed 4 
percent; where the sales price exceeds $7,000 
but does not exceed $10,000, the down pay- 
ment shall not exceed 6 percent; ‘and where 
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the sales price exceeds $10,000 but does not 
exceed $12,000, the down payment shall not 
exceed 8 percent. The Senate amendment 
also made these relaxations applicable to the 
direct home loan program of the Veterans’ 
Administration. In the case of other home 
loans no more than 10 percent down pay- 
ment shall be required where the transaction 
price does not exceed $7,000; no more than 15 
percent down payment shall be required 
where the transaction price exceeds $7,000 
but does not exceed $10,000; and no more 
than 20 percent down payment shall be re- 
quired where the transaction price exceeds 
$10,000 but does not exceed $12,000. 

Amendment No. 89: This amendment 
amends the Lanham Act in two respects. 
I rst, it repeals two provisos which are now 
obsolete and conflict with certain provisions 
contained in the recent extension of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947. Second, it 
requires, upon applicati-n of the owner, 
additional increases in rentals paid by the 
Federal Government for the use of land 
acquired for housing under that Act, of 100 
percent of the presen* authorized rental 
payments. The Senate recedes with a clari- 
fying amendment. 

Amendment No. 41: This amendment 
added a new section 612 to the Lanham Act 
authorizing the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, in order to assure the maxi- 
mum utilization of Lanham housing for de- 
fense purposes, to establish income limita- 
tions for occupancy of any such housing 
under his jurisdiction, and, giving considera- 
tion to the ability of tenants to obtain other 
housing accommodations, to require tenants 
admitted to occupancy prior to the establish- 
ment of such income limitations and who 
have incomes in excess thereof, to vacate. 
The Senate bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. The conference report contains this 
provision with an amendment permitting 
the establishment of such income limita- 
tions with respect to all Lanham housing 
and not just those units available for de- 
fense purposes. 

Amendment No. 42: Both the Senate bill 
and the bill as amended by the House pro- 
vided for an increase of $1,500,000,000 in the 
insurance authorization of the various titles 
(except title VI) of the National Housing 
Act. The Senate bill limited the use of the 
increase to mortgage insurance with respect 
to housing in critical defense housing areas. 
The amendment of the House struck out this 
limitation. The Senate recedes from its dis- 
agreement to the House amendment. The 
committee of conference were in full agree- 
ment however that critical defense housing 
areas shall receive prior consideration in the 
use of this new authorization in order that 
the housing needed in such areas to support 
the defense effort will be provided. 

Amendment No. 44: This amendment 
would restore to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association authority to make commit- 
ments for the purchase of mortgages on 
(1) programmed housing in a critical de- 
fense housing area, (2) military housing 
with respect to which a commitment to in- 
sure has been issued pursuant to FHA title 
VIII, or (3) housing for victims of a catas- 
trophe in a major disaster area. This com- 
mitment authority for purchase of mort- 
gages by the association would be limited 
to an amount not exceeding 8500, 000, 000 
outstanding at any one time and further 
limited to commitments made on or after 
the effective date of this act and prior to 
March 1, 1952. No similar provision was 
contained in the Senate bill. The confer- 
ence report retains the provisions of the 
House amendment with the following 
changes: (1) The amount of commitments 
outstanding at any one time was reduced 
to $200,000,000 in lieu of $500,000,000 pro- 
vided for in the House amendment, and (2) 
the period during which commitments may 
be made would terminate December 31, 1951, 
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whereas the House amendment provided for 
a termination date of March 1, 1952. 

With respect to the exercise of this com- 
mitment authority, the committee of con- 
ference wishes to emphasize that it expects 
appropriate regulations will be issued to pre- 
vent the abuses of the commitment au- 
thority that existed previously when com- 
mitments for the purchase of mortgages 
were permitted. It is recalled that the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950, Public Law 475, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved April 20, 1950, added a 
new subsection (G) to section 301 (a) (1) of 
the National Housing Act providing, “The 
Association after the effective date of this 
subparagraph may contract to purchase only 
those eligible mortgages which are guar- 
anteed or insured at the time of the con- 
tract.” This prohibition on commitment 
authority for the purchase of mortgages was 
adopted at that time because of the abuses 
that were being made of the commitment 
authority by certain mortgage financing in- 
stitutions. This general prohibition still 
remains in the Act but as noted above would 
be modified with respect to the three types 
of housing indicated and to the extent of 
the limitations imposed. 

In providing for a secondary mortgage 
market through the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association the Congress intended that 
the Government should in necessary cases 
supply a secondary source of home mortgage 
credit but there was no intention that the 
Government should supply a primary, or di- 
rect, source of mortgage credit. Prior to 
the 1950 ban on commitment authority, cer- 
tain mortgage lending institutions in fact 
used it as an almost unlimited line of credit 
with a $24, billion Government corporation 
to obtain mortgage lending funds. It en- 
abled such lending institutions to do a vol- 
ume of mortgage financing far in excess of 
that which would be permitted by their own 
assets and in some cases appears to have 
been done purely for the purpose of build- 
ing up a volume of servicing fees amounting 
to one-half of one percent of the mortgage 
and to obtain the commission on hazard 
insurance provided to cover the mortgaged 
property. In other instances it appeared 
that certain large financing institutions ob- 
tained commitments running into the mil- 
lions of dollars as a hedge for changing in- 
terest rates. These practices are wrong and 
the committee of conference does not wish 
to see them repeated. 

Under the provisions of section 301 (a) 
(1) of the National Housing Act, the Associa- 
tion may charge a deposit or fee for the 
purchase of a mortgage not exceeding one 
percent of the original principal obligation 
of the mortgage. When the commitment 
procedure previously was permitted it was 
the practice of the Association to charge 
a one percent deposit on the issuance of a 
commitment. In the event an eligible 
mortgage was submitted to the Association 
for purchase within the period allowed under 
the commitment, one-half of the required 
deposit was refunded to the holder of the 
commitment and the Association retained 
the other half. In the event the holder of 
the commitment did not offer an eligible 
mortgage to the Association for purchase 
but could show that a mortgage eligible 
for purchase had been made and was placed 
elsewhere, the holder of the commitment 
received a refund of three-fourths of the 
initial deposit required and tne Association 
retained the remaining one-fourth as its 
fee for having given the commitment. In 
the event the holder of the commitment 
neither produced an eligible mortgage for 
sale to the Association or for sale elsewhere, 
the full deposit of one percent was retained 
by the Association. The committee of con- 
ference is of the firm opinion that a similar 
practice be followed with respect to deposits 
and fees charged in connection with the 
limited commitment authority which would 
be authorized by the provisions of the bill. 
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The committee of conference also desires 
that the commitment period allowed be held 
to an appropriate minimum period of time 
in order that the use of the commitment 
authority will accelerate the actual produc- 
tion of housing accommodations of the type 
for which commitments may be obtained. 

Amendment No. 47: Section 501 (b) of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as added by the Housing Act of 1950, provides 
for a guaranty of up to $7,500 in connection 
with veterans’ home loans, but only for 
veterans who have not previously availed 
themselves of any of the benefits of title III 
of that Act (which include home loans, 
business loans, and farm loans). The 
House amendment was designed to permit 
a veteran who had obtained a business or 
farm loan under the Act, or who had ob- 
tained a home loan under the Act to pur- 
chase or build a home before the more liberal 
provisions of section 501 (b) were enacted, to 
obtain a guaranty under section 501 (b), re- 
duced by whatever amount his guaranty 
entitlement was chargeable with on account 
of the benefit he had previously obtained. 
The Senate recedes, with an amendment of 
a technical and clarifying nature. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND OTHER FEDERAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


The attention of the committee of con- 
ference was called to the fact the provisions 
of the bill, particularly section 103 (c), 
might be construed to affect the existing 
authority of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion under the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
with respect to providing housing, services 
and facilities at Atomic Energy installations, 
The committee of conference is in complete 
agreement that no provision of the bill is 
to be construed to affect the existing author- 
ity of the Atomic Energy Commission or 
any other Federal agency to provide, main- 
tain, or operate housing or commun'ty facili- 
ties or services, 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, 

ALBERT M. COLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


BERNT BALCHEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1220) to 
authorize the appointment of Bernt 
Balchen as a permanent colonel in the 
Regular Air Force. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, is authorized to appoint Bernt Balchen, 
AO-426630, United States Air Force Reserve, 
to the permanent grade of colonel in the 
Regular Air Force, For the purposes of de- 
termining position on promotion list, perma- 
nent-grade seniority, and eligibility for pro- 
motion, the above-named person shall be 
credited with an amount of service equal to 
the number of days, months, and years by 
which his age at the time of his appointment 
exceeds 25 years and shall be placed on the 
promotion list immediately below that offi- 
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cer appointed to the permanent grade of 
colonel on April 2, 1948, who is credited with 
the same or next gréater amount of service. 
The service credited to the above-named 
person at the time of his appointment and 
his active commissioned service in the Regu- 
lar Air Force subsequent to his appointment 
shall be included within the meaning of the 
term “years’ service“ as defined in subsec- 
tion (b) of section 514 of the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 903; 10 U. S. C. 
941b). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOSEPH F. CARROLL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4692) 
to authorize the appointment of Joseph 
F. Carroll as a permanent colonel in the 
Regular Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, is authorized to appoint Joseph F. Car- 
roll, AO$48277, United States Air Force Re- 
serve, to the permanent grade of colonel in 
the Regular Air Force. For the purposes of 
determining position on promotion list, per- 
manent-grade seniority, and eligibility for 
promotion, Joseph F. Carroll shall be cred- 
ited with an amount of service equal to the 
number of days, months, and years by which 
his age at the time of his appointment ex- 
ceeds 25 years and shall be placed on the 
promotion list immediately below that officer 
appointed to the permanent grade of colonel 
on April 2, 1948, who is credited with the 
same or next greater amount of service. 

The service credited to Joseph F. Carroll 
at the time of his appointment and his ac- 
tive commissioned service in the Regular 
Air Force subsequent to his appointment 
shall constitute his “years’ service” within 
the meaning of that term as set out in sub- 
section (b) of section 514 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 903; 10 U. S. C. 
941b). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER CARMEN TEVA RAMOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 61) for the 
relief of Sister Carmen Teva Ramos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Sister Carmen Teva Ramos shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the enactment of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ARNO EDVIN KOLM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 289) for 
the relief of Arno Edvin Kolm. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
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Arno Edvin Kolm shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. ISAC C. GOLDSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 518) for 
the relief of Dr. Isac C. Goldstein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 8 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Isac C. Goldstein shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GERHARD H. A. ANTON BEBR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 530) for 
the relief of Gerhard H. A. Anton Bebr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Gerhard H. A. Anton Bebr shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the number of displaced persons 
who shall be granted the status of permanent 
residence pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read a third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IVAN HERBEN, HIS WIFE, SON, AND 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 930) for 
the relief of Ivan Herben, his wife, son, 
and daughter-in-law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Ivan Herben, his wife, Milena, his son, Milan, 
and his daughter-in-law, Marta, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon the payment of the re- 
quired visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct four num- 
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bers from the number of displaced persons 
who shall be granted the status of perma- 
nent residence pursuant to section 4 of the 


‘Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 


1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SALOMON HENRI LAIFER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1242) for 
the relief of Salomon Henri Laifer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Salomon Henri Laifer shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HAROLD FREDERICK D. WOLFGRAMM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1503) 
for the relief of Harold Frederick D. 
Wolfgramm. ; 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Harold Frederick D. Wolfgramm shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct.the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EUGENIO BELLINI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1100) 
for the relief of Eugenio Bellini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, Eugenio 
Bellini shall be considered as having: been 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
as of June 6, 1950, the date of his arrival 
into the United States, on payment of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. 

Src. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State is authorized and di- 
rected to instruct the proper quota control 
officer to deduct one number from the non- 
preference category of the first available 
immigration quota for nationals of Italy. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Eugenio Bellini 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
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permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 


granting of permanent residence to such. 


alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EMILIO TORRES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1102) 
for the relief of Emilio Torres. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Emilio Torres shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SHOEMON TAKANO 


The Clerk called the ‘ill (H. R. 1816) 
for the relief of Shoemon Takano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Shoemon Takano, who entered the 
United States at the port of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on July 7, 1910, shall be deemed to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of July 
7, 1910, upon payment of the required visa 
fees and head taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Shoemon Takano 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HEGO FUCHINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1818) 
for the relief of Hego Fuchino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 


amendment was 
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laws, Hego Fuchino, who entered the United 
States at the port of Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
December 19, 1907, shall be deemed to have 
been lawiully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence 2s of December 19, 
1907, upon payment of the required visa fees 
and head taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Hego Fuchino shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FAVORING GRANTING OF STATUS OF 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 145) favoring the 
granting of the status of permanent res- 
idence to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. 
U. S. C. 1953): 

A-6740444, Berman, Bela. 

A-6740445, Berman, Sylvia Zina. 

A-6730668, Bryzman, Szymon. 

A-6802173, Deutsch, Hersh Motek or Henry 
Motek Duetsch. 

A-6513055, Flach, Michael Julius. 

A-6369195, Gajowniczek, Feliksa or Sister 
May Felika Gajowniczek. . 

A-6737884, Goldin, Szloma. 

A-6616271, Gottesman, Leopold. 

A-6499963, Gottesman, Karol. 

A-6762005, Kafka, Vera. 

A-6868771, Kafka, Hvezdon. 

A-€501853, Malachowski, Hirsz. 

A-6475649, Maryles, Jakob Koppel. 

A-6390231, Meisels, Zalmen Leib. 

A-9765904, Mrozinski, Wladyslaw. 

A-6994135, Muller, Isak. 

A-6704105, Orensztejn, Mojzesz or Melvin 
Orenstein. 

A-6743506, Orzechowski, Janusz Jozef. 

A-6232208, Ramotowski, Tadeusz Stanis- 
laus. 

A-6894852, Schneeweiss, Lotka. 

A-6894851, Schneeweiss, Mechel. 

A-(743519, Silaus, Stanislaw Piotr. 

A-6704102, Szafran, Josek or Joseph Sza- 
fran or Joseph Safran. 

A-6475699, Waldman, Hilda (nee Schiff- 
man). 

A-6475697, Schiffman, Tewel. 

A-6475698, Schiffman, Cypra. 

A-6588618, Warszawski, Elizabeth (nee 
Rowinska). 

A-6588625, Warszawski, Henryk also known 
as Henry Vars. 
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A-6588617, Warszawski, Danuta also known 
as Danuta Vars. 

A-6200202, Weber, Regina Katz. 

A-6300203, Katz, Isabella. 

A-6694119, Witelson, Szlama Zelman. 

A-6378710, Wysokier, Chaim. 

A-6881797, Zasman, Genia alias Eugenia 
Salowienowitsch or Eugenja Solowinowicz. 

A-6881713, Bekerman, Mordchaj. 

A-6488132, Belski, Jehoszua. 

A-6468182, Belski, Berta. 

A-6536901, Bruck, Jonas. 

A-6868023, Dzieciol, Jerzy. 

A-6653294, Eisner, Herman. 

A-6666978, Eisner, Malvina (nee Spira). 

A-6849519, Engel, Morris or Moric. 

A-6884250, Engel, Anna (nee Lampert). 

A-7095952, Engel, Michael or Miroslav. 

A-9560629, Galka, Stefan. 

A-6232280, Golebiowski, Alfred. 

A-6440154, Herskovic, Martin. 

A-6633048, Kahan, Magda Meisels. 

A-2498207, Kovar, Frank or Frantisek. 

A-7003025, Kovar, Anastazie. 

A-7003024, Kovar, Mila or Miloslava. 

A-2661069, Kovar, Stina or Anastazie. 

A-6232281, Krolik, Hilary Tadeusz. 

A-6671666, Ladner, Dawid. 

A-6159527, Lyssy, Tadeusz Ludwik or 
Thaddeus Louis Lyssy. 

A-6159528, Lyssy, Janina (nee Alexandro- 
vicz) or Jane Lyssy. 

A-6751951, Pinter, Izak. 

A-6804025, Polak, Ester. 

A-6911169, Poppr, Emanuel Leopold Jind- 
rich Maria or Henry Poppr. 

A-6918489, Poser, Reice Ruchel. 

A-6918496, Poser, Isydor. 

A-6965838, Puacz, Maria. 

A-6965839, Puacz, Hanka. 

A-6943764, Puacz, Leon Wladyslaw. 

A-7057911, Radescu, Nicolae. 

A-6703348, Rajchlin, Srul. 

A-6844353, Sefick, Maria nee Hrdina. 

A-6780171, Sosnowski, Stanislaw. 

A-6780172, Sosnowska, Jadwiga. 

A-9505272, Tammistu, Albert or Albert 
Torpel. 

A-6508674, Turchan, Ota Karel or Otto 
Charles Turchan. 

A-7476716, Vaher, Edgar Karl. 

A-6445603, De Janosi, Peter Engel. 

A-6761993, Abraham, Dezso. 

A-6887733, Battha, Maria. 

A-6887734, Battha, Magda. 

A-6887735, Battha, Margit. 

A-6887736, Battha, Marta. 

A~-6576393, Berger, Ernest. 

A-6985585, Bergmann, Ilsa. 

A-6509273, Berkovic, Bernat. 

A-6612861, Birnbaum, Menashe or Menas- 
che. 

A-6751950, Bluth, Israel. 

A~-6804006, Borek, Khos. 

A-6991806, Borek, Fejga Cynamon, 

A-6878051, Burian, Ondrej or 
Brandstein. 

A-6805628, Chanowicz, Rochla-Dwejra. 

A-6851392, Chin, Mok Jee. 

A-6364689, Denkowski, Wlodzirmierz Jerzy. 

A-6778997, Deutsch, Gabriel. 

A-6232283, Dubis, Marian. 

A-6775690, Dzavik, Paul or Pavel Dzavik. 

A-6843507, Elbogen, Andor. 

A-6633725, Epsztejn, Mojzesz. 

A-6771842, Farkas, Tibor George. 

A-7138245, Feiks, Madeleine. 

A-6827812, Fernbach, Philip. 

A-6499964, Fischer, Josef. 

A-6606620, Fleischmann, Salamon. 

A-6482571, Frankel, Rozalia. 

A-6887761, Friedman, Martin. 

A-6339691, Gansel, Emanuel. 

A-6740256D, Garfinkel, Celas. 

A-6427745, Geday, Mitri Hiknat. 

A-6609637, Gluck, Alfred. 

A-6739009, Gold, Rafail Petrovich. 

A-6740585, Gold, Irene Aronovna, 

A-6849315, Gold, Sarrah. 

A-6897643, Harvey, Zoltan or Hidvegi. 

A-6614505, Hirsch, Ruth. 

A-648 7504, Hladik, Jiri. 
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A-6390162D, Hochlerer, Szloma Nechamja 
(Solomon Hochlerer). 

A-6776616, Hollo, Gyorgy (George). 

A-7243429, Hurych, Anna (nee Satrapova). 

A-6916352, Ionnitiu, Nicolae Nicolae. 

A-7886244, Ivanov, Andrew Andreivich. 

A-6794953, Kamal, Muhammed Khaled 
Madhat or Mike or Khaled M. Kamal. 

A-6622750, Kamar, John M. 

A-6232282, Kaminski, Mieczyslaw Stani- 
slaw. 

A-6931252, Kiss, Ferenc. 

A-6931253, Kiss, Erzsebet, 

A-6855668, Klein, Julius, 

A-6855661, Klein, Ella. 

A-6857587, Kohn, Jeno. 

A-7069340, Kremer, Gyorgy. 

A-6691096, Kronnenberg, Nachman. 

A-6611114, Kubina, Maria. ` 

A-6232284, Kus, Mieczyslaw Stanislaw. 

A-7053544, Kvasnica, Anna. 

A-6723291, Lamac, Karel Francis. 

A-6495781, Lembich, Olga Victorovna. 

A-6983562, Lepak, Arthur or Uszer Lepak or 
Usher Lepak. 

A-7198603, Mares, Vaclav. 

A-7198602, Mares, Elsa. 

A-7200129, Mares, Marianna. 

A-7200128, Mares, Erica. 

A-7200127, Mares, Tomas. 

A-7890338, Mariassy, Katalin. 

A-6371458, Minc, Mejer or Mintz. 

A-6819652, Neuhaus, Eugen, 

A~7879263, Nikielski, Teodor. 

A-7886503, Ors, Maria. 

A-5232739, Oscilowicz, Antoni Isydor. 

A-6702171D, Oszmianska, Alfreda (Sister 
Merceta Domina). 

A-6694320, Pal, Lajos or Louis Pal. 

A-6619265, Palagyi, Ladislav. 

A-6855660, Palkovic, Samuel. 

A-7095713, Perenyi, Margit Jozefa or Mar- 
garet Perneyi. 

A-6570464, Petracek, Helena Francisca. 

A-6555824, Pocztaruk, Izrael. 

A-6719272, Pokorny, Viktor Joseph. 

A-6849519, Polena; Moroslav Vladimir. 

A-6694172, Polonski, Ela. 

A-6508275, Racko, Livia. 

A-6232253, Rataj, Tadeusz Stanislaw. 

A-6848192, Reisman, Zoltan. 

A-6231115, Rekawek, Janusz. 

A-9703324, Reski, Jakub Leib B. 

A-6857575, Rothmann, Aranka. 

A-6570360, Rubina, Dora. 

A-6517131, Scharfstein, Abraham. 

A-6536896, Spierer, Imrich. 

A-6341800, Szabason, Bernard or Boleslav 
Wasilewski. 

A-7849801, Szcozurkiewicz, Jan. 

A-9855666, Szollosi, Istvan or Etienne. 

A-6849502, Tennenbaum, Elie Jacques. 

A-6606623, Trutzer, Eugen. 

A-7730659, Tu, Shu-Tung. 

A-9764682, Verban, Andrei. 

A-6839286, Viranyi, Leslie or Laszlo. 

A-6669912, Viranyi, Elizabeth. 

A-6751968, Wald, Herman. 

A-6877299, Weber, Jan Mieczyslaw. 

A-6886881, Zelanska, Cyla now Kowenski, 

A-6745093, Zimmerman, Aranka, 

A-6621584, Ziniewicz, Mikolaj. 

A-6850613, Abraham, Adolph. 

A-6694128, Ajzenberg, Mojzesz Gerszon. 

A-6881716, Anczelowicz, Wolf or Ancelo- 
wicz, 

A-6232250, Baranowski, Julian Piotr. 

A-6576339, Basch, David. 

A-6667189, Bem, Gina nee Pani Golda 
Frajda Kahan or Gina Kahan, 

A-6694125, Berel, Judel. 

A-6830508, Berger, Isaac. 

A-6638602, Berkowicz, Rywa. 

A-6663402, Berkowicz, Nachman, 

A-6645980, Berkowicz, Chaja. 

A-6327477, Bogdanovic, Darinka. 

A-6942781, Bona, Frano or Frano De Bona, 

A-6612857, Brody, Albert. 

A-9659290, Brunkevics, Janis. 

A-6669861, Brust, Elek. 

A-6669860, Brust, Livia (nee Schwarcz), 

A-6673675, Brust, Eva. 


A-6633760, 
A-7445834, 


Buchsbaum, Pinkas, 
Capek, Ivan. 

A-7130778, Casapu, George. 

A-6691614, Chaikin, Izrael. 

A-6824852, Cygler, Chaim Szyja. 

A-6824853, Cygler, Chana. 

A-6231158, Derecki, Jan Andrzej. 

A-6611666, Dietrich, Ilona Beke or Ilona 
Berger. 

A-6819075, Domb, Samuel. 

A-6709517, Draskovich, Slobodan Milorad, 

A-6991777, Duca, Georges John. 

A-6769949, Frankel, Salomon. 

A-6772236, Frankel, Majer. 

A-6484715, Friedman, Estera (nee Segal). 
Friedman, Isidor, 
Friedman, Victor. 
From, Naftali. 

A-9778189, Gadela, Roman or Gondela. 

A-6881718, Gandl, Edward. 

A-6694219, Gietelman, Icchok. 

A-6231157, Glejf, Robert George. 

A-6881773, Goldenberg, Kalman. 

A-6804026, Goldstein, Frida or Frida Gold- 
steinova. 

A-6252654, Goldstein, Bernard or Bernard 
Goldszstejn. 

A-6232287, Goleniowski, Ryszard Michal. 

A-6044956, Grablis, Janina (nee Gizinska). 

A-6855657, Greisman, Boruch. 

A-6819641, Guzik, Jozef or Joseph. 

A-7802388, Guzowski, Andrezj Przemyslaw. 

A-6457375, Hirsh, Gabriel Banat or Gavril 
Ioan Hirsch. 

A-7755822, Ho, David Kuang-Tse. 

A-6762001, Ickovicz, Abraham. 

A-6232286, Jablonski, Julian Wladyslaw. 

A-7849803, Jekely, Laszio Jozsef or Jekeli 
or Laszio Jozsef Josefovits. 

A-6231161, Jeziorski, Zygmunt Wladyslaw 
or Zeziorski. 

A-6884248, Juszt, Menyhert. 

A-6309601, Kalina, Karel Jan or Charles 
John Kakina. 

“A-6309602, Kalina, Margaret or Marketa 
(nee Coufal). 

A-6309603, Kalina, Charles Rudolf or Kabel. 

A-6534356, Kalisz, Szymon or Simon Kalish. 

A-6694228, Kastrowicki, Dawid or David 
Kastrowicki. 

A-6626416, Kenigsberg, Sara. 

A-6735222, Kiss, Sarolta Felicia or Sarolta 
Kiss or Sister Felicia Sarolta Kiss. 


A-6855872, Klein, Francis or Frantisek, | 
7 
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A-6612858, Kohn, Ernest. 

A-6122045, Kohn, Leopold. 

A-6884598, Kolega, Stjepan Yanko or Steve 
Kolega. 

A-6984661, Kukral, Jan Josef. 

A-6905825, Kunos, Jeno. 

A-6905826, Kunos, Edith Natalia. 

A-6905827, Kunos, Elizabeth. 

A-6905828, Kunos, Rose. 

A-6905829, Kunos, Arpad. 

A-€905830, Kunos, Tunde. 

A-6231162, Kwiatowski, Kazimierz, 

A-6905295, Lazar, Juliana. 

A-6905294, Pinter, Maria, 

A-6813477, Leslie, Maria. 

A-6232222, Lichodziejewski, Czeslaw. 

A-6769276, Liebhardt, Pinkas. 

A-6505204, Lowy, Livia (nee Spitzer). 

A-5915283, Lukic, Vincent. 

A-9765997, Marovic, Josip Ivan. 

A-6703340, Maruch, Mowsza. 

A-6546162, Mashal, Salman Ibrahim. 

A-7046199, Mate, Miklos Vazul. 

A-7046200, Mate, Maria Estany (Maria 
Barbath). 

A-6774472, Michalova, Dagmar. 

A-7469013, Mijuskovic, Maksim Lazare. 

A-7841175, Mijuskovic, Ines Antoinette. 

A~-7841174, Mijuskovic, Lazare Max. 

A-6699350, Molnar, Paul. 

A-6819076, Muller, Rafael Mayer or Mueller. 

A-6431519, Neuman, Henri. 

A-6592280, Neuman, Maria, 

A-9836114, Nazitans, Ignats. 

A-6704674, Nykiel, Stefania. 

A-6775567, Obreian, Vladimir Fedor. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 630) to 
suspend until August 15, 1951, the ap- 
plication of certain Federal laws with 
respect to an attorney employed by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 
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A-6470566, Paspisilova, Jana Milada Lotes, 
Frantiska Marie. 

A-6862801, Pasternak, Madgalina (nas, 
Reich). 

A-6704215, Pastula, Leokadia Tekla, 

A-6439601, Petkovic, Sima Mladen, 

A-6685983, Platowski, Naftaki. 

A-6685924, Platowski, Arie-Lejb. 

A-6694167, Podrabinek, Pinchos. 

A-6804017, Porges, Eta (nee Neufeld). 

A-7073888, Roman, Klara or Klara Gol- 
zieher Roman. 

A-6897790, Romanul, Flaviu Cornel Alex- 
andru. 

A-6718761, Rozen, Nosen. 

A-6868651, Rubinowitz, Dora or Dora Ru- 
binowicz. 

A-6628413, Rylakiewicz, Mieczyslaw, 

A-6780187, Schiller, Miroslav Fred. 

A-6617277, Steir, Elie Nasri. 

A-6935144, Sigal, Anna. 

A-6492717, Sijartova-Hajdukova, Anna or 
Sister M. Alzbeta or Sister M. Elizabeth 
Sijarto. 

A-6920576, Skarzynski, Kazimierz. 

A-7903753, Soboszczyk, Wilhelm. 

A-6610299, Spitzer, Albert. 

A-6819092, Stein, Dionyz. * 

A-6884216, Steiner, Alfred. 

A-6345531, Stern, Wolf. 

A-6985619, Szanto, Magda or Magdolna. 

A-6523821, Taska, Jaroslav Stephen, 

A-6772204, Teleki, Arved. 

A-6930153, Vari, Alexander. 

A-6878612, Vari, Viola (nee Fodorova). 

A-9777134, Vatavuk, Ante or Anthony 
Vatavuk. 

A-6816790, Vosnjak, Bagumil Michel, 

A-6231160, Valawender, Antoni Stanislaw. 

A-6794683, Wiesenfeld, Meilech. 

A-9738587, Zunde, Klaus Ilgvars, 

A-6850610, Zupnick, Mark Mendel. 

A-6895942, Vasvari, Michael Mihaly. 

A-6504931, Lewandowska, Barbara Dunin- 
Brzesinska, 

A-6990740, Kertesz, Hilda. 

A-9651353, Ots, Harald. 

A-7283296, Butculescu, Nicolai-Marin or 
Nicu. 

A-7283297, Butculescu, Simona-Jeana or 
Simone (nee Rallet). 

A-6805596, Litov, Tzvetan Alexandre. 

A-6936468, Fousek, Maria Sasha. 

A-7198376, Franek, Mikulas. 

A-6195060, Marik, Paul Louis. 

A-6439952, Birkenmayer, Sigmund Stanley 
or Zygmunt Stanislaw Birkenmajer. 

A-7360474, Jarfas, Anna. 

A-7292639, Kemeny, Janos or John. j 

A-7292640, Kemeny, Gertrude (nee Kling- 
enberg). 

A-6904744, Ruzek, Jan Marcel. 

A-7052466, Stern, Gustav. 

A-6407866, Sworakowski, Witold Saturnin, 

A-6470586, Sworakowski, Helena (nee Krz- 
wicka). 

A-6432305, Sworakowski, Michael Thomas, 

A-6598066, Klein, Eliasz. 

A-6506796, Riege, Carl Ralph. 

A-6794730, Zaborszky, Janos Nandor or 
John Zaborsky. 

A-6461149, Riukas, Stanislaus, Rev. 

A-7116347, Horvath, Peter, Jr. 

A-7069097, Janowski, Bronislaw. 

A-6475701, Kornitzer, Bela. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


‘ 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That service or em- 
ployment of Ray R. Murdock as an attorney 
on a temporary basis prior to August 15, 
1951, to assist the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare or any of its 
duly authorized subcommittees shall not 
be considered as service or employment 
bringing such person within the provisions 
of sections 281, 283, or 284, of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or of any other 
Federal law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the em- 
ployment of persons, the performance of 
service, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, 
proceeding, or matter now pending in court 
and involving the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RUTH ALICE CRAWSHAW 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 652) for 
the relief of Ruth Alice Crawshaw. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman some questions concern- 
ing this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] is asking unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice, and there can be no 
reservation of objection under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


FRED P. HINES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 827) for 
the relief of Fred P. Hines. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money available 
for the payment of compensation and allow- 
ances to veterans, to Fred P. Hines (C-238- 
9074), of Minot, N. D., the sum of $778.78, 
representing the amount n to pay 
private medical and hospital expenses in- 
curred by him incident to an emergency 
operation when his physical condition was 
such that he could not be removed to a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


E. C. BROWDER AND CHARLES KEYLON 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1474). for 
the relief of E. C. Browder and Charles 
Keylon, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to E. C. Browder and 
Charles Keylon, of Harriman, Tenn., the sum 
of $4,800, in full satisfaction of their claim 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained by them when they were notified by 
the United States Government that con- 
demnation proceedings previously instituted 
against the farm of E. C. Browder had been 
abandoned, and then notified at a later date 
that the Government intended to go for- 
ward with its condemnation proceedings, 
which actions by the Government caused the 
sale, purchase, and resale of farm equip- 
ment by E. C. Browder and his partner, 
Charles Keylon, and interfered substantially 
with farming operations: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FOR RELIEF OF CERTAIN CLAIMANTS 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
EXPLOSION OF MUNITIONS TRUCK BE- 
TWEEN SMITHFIELD AND SELMA, N. C. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 319) for the relief of certain claim- 
ants against the United States who suf- 
fered personal injuries, property damage, 
or other loss as a result of the explosion 
of a munitions truck between Smithfield 
and Selma, N. C., on March 7, 1942. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 4584) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of certain claimants 
against the United States who suffered per- 
sonal injuries, property damage, or other 
loss as a result of the explosion of a muni- 
tions truck between Smithfield and Selma, 
N. C., on March 7, 1942,” now pending in the 


House of Representatives, together with all 


accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the United States Court of Claims pursuant 
to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections and re- 
port to the House, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal or 
equitable, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimants. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HARVEY McFARLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1128) 
for the relief of Harvey McFarland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the - 
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sum of $14,000 to Harvey McFarland, of 
Everett, Wash., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States sustained 
as a result of an accident involving a United 
States Army vehicle on October 27, 1949, at 
the intersection of Broadway and California 
Street, in the city of Everett, Wash. The 
driver of such Army vehicle was not acting 
within the scope of his employment when 
said accident occurred: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out 814,000“, and 
Insert “$10,000.” 

Page 1, line 6, after the name “McFar- 
land”, insert “and the sum of $14,000 to 
Laurance Anthony Warnock, both.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the name “States” 
insert “for personal injuries.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Harvey McFar- 
land and Laurance Anthony Warnock.” 
ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e: 


MRS. SYLVIA SIMONSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1825) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sylvia Simonson, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000 to Mrs. Sylvia Simonson, of 
South 809 Freya Street, Spokane, Wash., in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries and medi- 
cal and hospital expenses sustained as a 
result of an accident while directly serving 
the Armed Forces as an instructor pilot for 
the training school rendering training in- 
struction to the Three Hundred Nineteenth 
College ‘Training Detachment, Pullman, 
Wash., on December 28, 1943: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of. services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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BOLINROSS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1829) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of the Bolin- 
ross Chemical Co., Inc. 

Mr.*D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

MRS. BEVERLY BRUNELL ROTH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2510) 
for the relief of Mrs. Beverly Brunell 
Roth. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and direc- 
ted to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Beverly 
Brunell Roth, Woodside, Long Island, N. Y., 
the sum of $75,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Mrs. Beverly Brunell Roth against 
the United States arising out of personal 
injuries sustained by her on the island of 
Saipan on October 16, 1945, when she was 
thrown through the windshield of a Govern- 
ment vehicle in which she was being trans- 
ported as a member of United Services Or- 
ganizations Unit 615. An action in the ap- 
propriate United States district court by the 
said Mrs. Beverly Brunell Roth to recover for 
such injuries was dismissed on the ground 
that for the purposes of chapter 171 of title 
28, United States Code, Saipan is a foreign 
country: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall not be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. k 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 875,000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 87,500.“ 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES W. VANDERHOOP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2546) 
for the relief of Charles W. Vanderhoop. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $639.39 to Charles W. Vanderhoop, of 
Gay Head, Mass., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for adjust- 
ment of retirement pay for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, to December 29, 1937, as a retired 
employee of the former Lighthouse Service 
of the Coast Guard. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “Guard” 
insert “: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
& misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


gos committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHRISTIAN & CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2626) 
for the relief of Christian & Co., Inc., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $3,990 to Christian & Co., Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States growing out 
of contract No. FSC-27849, dated September 
17, 1942, with the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, Department of Agriculture. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “Agricul- 
ture”, insert “: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRINGTON & GRAHAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2672) 
for the relief of the law firm of Har- 
rington & Graham. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the law firm of 
Harrington & Graham, Washington, D. C., 
the sum of $10,938.16. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of the claim 
of such firm against the United States for 
compensation for services rendered from Sep- 
tember 1947 to June 1950, and for out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred by such firm in 
connection with the ultimately successful 
defense and exoneration of Toneo Shirakura 
and Osamu Watanabe, certain Japanese ser- 
geants wrongfully accused, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hanged as violators of the 
laws and customs of war by the United States 
of America. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,938.16” and 
insert “$438.16.” 
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Page 1, line 9, strike out “compensation 
for services rendered from September 1947 
to June 1950, and for.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the words “ulti- 
mately successful.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “defense”, 
strike out “and exoneration.” 

Page 2, line 5, insert: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELAINE DOVICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3128) 
for the relief of Elaine Dovico. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Elaine Dovico, of 
6535 Haverford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
sum of $2,418.60. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Elaine Dovico against the United 
States arising out of the loss of personal 
property sustained by her as a result of a 
fire in the post exchange of Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, on November 28, 1946: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person yio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out 82,418.60“ and 


; insert “$2,071.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROOSEVELT POLLARD, THE GENERAL EX- 
CHANGE INSURANCE CORP., AND FRED 
WARREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3789) 
for the relief of Roosevelt Pollard, the 
General Exchange Insurance Corp., and 
Fred Warren. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Roosevelt Pol- 
lard, Detroit, Mich., and the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corp., a corporation of the 
State of New York, a sum sufficient (not to 
exceed $346.10) to satisfy the judgment re- 
covered by them against Fred Warren, De- 
troit, Mich., on December 19, 1950, in the 
common pleas court of the city of Detroit, 
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and (2) to the said Fred Warren, a sum equal 
to $346.10 less the amount paid by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under clause (1), but 
in no case to exceed the total amount which 
may have been paid by the said Fred Warren 
in partial or full satisfaction of such judg- 
ment. The payment of the sum specified in 
clause (1) shall be in full settlement of all 
claims, including such judgment, of the said 
Roosevelt Pollard and the said General Ex- 
change Insurance Corp. against the United 
States and the said Fred Warren arising out 
of a collision which occurred in Detroit, 
Mich., on October 11, 1949, and which in- 
volved a mail truck operated by the said Fred 
Warren as an employee of the United States 
postal service. The payment of the sum 
specified in clause (2) shall be in full satis- 
faction of all claims of the said Fred Warren 
against the United States for indemnification 
for losses he suffered by reason of the judg- 
ment recovered against him as a result of 
such collision: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act for the pay- 
ment of any one claim in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with such 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF JAKE JONES, DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4154) 
for the relief of the estate of Jake Jones, 
deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Jake 
Jones, deceased, of Gallatin, Tenn., the sum 
of $5,000. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
estate of the late said Jake Jones against 
the United States arising out of injuries he 
sustained on December 20, 1943, while at- 
tempting to extinguish a fire caused by mem- 
bers of the United States Army who were on 
maneuvers in the vicinity of the home of 


the late said Jake Jones: Provided, That no 


part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. : 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. LORENE M. WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4228) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lorene M. Williams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Lorene M. 


225.50. Payment of such sum be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. 
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Lorene M. Williams (wife of Sgt. First CI es 
Herman C. Williams, U. S. Army) against 
the United States arising out of injuries she 
sustained in Nuremberg, Germany, on May 
26, 1949, when the Army vehicle in which she 
was riding as a passenger was struck by a 
railroad train: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,225.50” and 
insert “$6,225.50.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEWYT CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4931) 
for the relief of Lewys Cord. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $12,172.37, to Lewyt Corp., of New York 
City, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for losses sustained by said 
corporation in the performance of fixed-price 
contract No. Ccea-25755, dated June 27, 1947, 
for the manufacture for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration of various monitor alarm 
receivers, which losses resulted from a bid 


based on a clerical error in transposing from 


one worksheet to another the figure repre- 
senting the estimated cost of material: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
Claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GLADYS J. McCARTHY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4953) 
for the relief of Gladys J. McCarthy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Gladys J. McCarthy, 1421 Kalakaua Avenue, 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, the sum of 
630,000 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the loss of an 
established business and for all losses of per- 
sonal and business effects suffered as a re- 
sult of her forced evacuation by Government 


j * officials from the Territory of Hawaiil, which 
| Williams, New Egypt, N. J., the sum of $10,- ` 


evacuation was unauthorized and unlawful 
since she was a domiciliary of Hawaii and as 
such was not comprehended within the Sec- 
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retary of Navy’s evacuation order: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection therewith, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$30,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000.” 


ai committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUZANNE CHOW HSIA ET AL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 710) 
for the relief of Mrs. Suzanne Chow Hsia 
and her son, Sven Erik Hsia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the 

of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Suzanne Chow Hsia and her son, Sven 
Erik Hsia, who entered the United States at 
New York, N. Y., on March 21, 1950, under 
visas granted under section 3 (2) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted, as 
of such date, to the United States for per- 
manent residence. Upon the enactment of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
two numbers from the proper tion 
anota for the first year such quota is avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Beginning on line 5, after the name “Erik 
Hsia,” strike out the remainder of the bill 
and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the payment of 
the required visa fees and head taxes. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the number of displaced persons who shall 
be granted the status of permanent residence 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 
219, 50 U. S. C. App. 1953).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE LUKES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 711) 
for the relief of George Lukes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, shall not apply to 
George Lukes, half-Japanese minor child, 
and the said George Lukes shall be held and 
considered to be the alien natural-born child 
of Sergeant and Mrs. George W. Tillman, 
United States citizens. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “and” in- 
sert: “that for the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the said act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


MARIA SARANDREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2669) 
for the relief of Maria Sarandrea, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of the alien, 
Maria Sarandrea, as of the date on which 
she last entered the United States tempo- 
rarily as a visitor in July of 1948, if she is 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws, upon the payment 
of the visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
enactment of this act the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the Italian 
quota for the first year such quota is avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
for the purposes of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, Maria Sarandrea shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was ag.eed 


amendment was 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MEGUMI TAKAGI 


The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 3731) 

` for the relief of Megumi Takagi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the 
purpose of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, and 
notwithstanding any provisions excluding 
from admission to the United States persons 
of races ineligible to citizenship, Megumi 
Takagi (also known as Senda Daily), a minor 
half-Japanese child, shall be considered the 
alien natural-born child of Master Sgt. 
and Mrs. Thomas V. Daily, citizens of the 
United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On line 8, after the words “shall be con- 
sidered”, insert the words “to be.” 

On line 9 strike out the words "Master 
Sergeant” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
word “Lieutenant,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SUTAKA NAKAEDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3818) 
for the relief of Yutaka Nakaeda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the im nigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Yutaka Nakaeda, who entered the 
United States at the port of Honoluln, Ha- 
waii, on October 16, 1917, shall be deemed 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of October 
16, 1917, upon payment of the required visa 
fes and head taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Yutaka Nakaeda 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CECELIA WAHLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4688) 
for the relief of Cecelia Wahls. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall not apply to Cecelia Wahls, 
minor child under the care of Master Sgt. 
D. E. Wahls and Mrs. Virginia M. Wahls, 
citizens of the United States. For the pur- 
poses of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, the said 
Cecelia Wahls shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of the 
said Master Sgt. D. E. Wahls and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Wahls. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

GEORGE FRANCIS HAMMERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4756) 
for the relief of George Francis 
Hammers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision of law excluding from ad- 
mission to the United States persons of 
race ineligible to citizenship, George Fran- 
cis Hammers, a minor child under the care 
of Tech. Sgt. and Mrs. John W. Hammers, 
both citizens of the United States residing 
temporarily in Japan, shall be held and con- 
sidered for the purposes of sections 4 (a) and 
9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amend- 
ed, to be the natural-born alien child of the 
said Tech. Sgt. and Mrs, John W. Hammers. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RAYMOND B. JEFFREY 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 383) providing for sending to the 
United States Court of Claims the bill 
(H. R. 3131) for the relief of Raymond 
B. Jeffrey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 3131) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Raymond B. 
Jeffrey,” together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the United 
States Court of Claims pursuant to sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code; and said court shall proceed expedi- 
tiously with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of said sections and report to 
the House, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclu- 
sions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal or 
equitable, against the United States, and 
the amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant. 


The House resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR TO ISSUE A PATENT IN FEE TO 
LOUIS W. MILLIKEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4219) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Louis W. Milli- 
ken. 5 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Louis W. Milliken a patent in fee 
to the following-described lands on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.: lots 4, 9, and 
10, section 31, township 4 south, range 27 
east, Montana principal meridian; lot 5, sec- 
tion 6, township 5 south, range 27 east, Mon- 
tana principal meridian; east half of the 
southeast quarter, section 26, township 4 
south, range 26 east, Montana principal 
meridian; and lot 1 and the southeast quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter, section 1, town- 
ship 5 south, range 26 east, Montana princi- 
pal meridian, containing three hundred 
eight and twenty-eight one-hundredths 
acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “26” and insert 
6" 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE IN- 

TERIOR TO ISSUE A PATENT IN FEE TO 

URSULA RUTHERFORD OLLINGER 


The Clerk called the bi'l (H. R. 4351) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Ursula Ruther- 
ford Ollinger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
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issue to Ursula Rutherford Ollinger a patent 
in fee to the following-described lands on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.: Lots 
7, 8, 9, and 10 of section 6; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
the east half of the west half and the east 
half of section 7; and lot 1, the northeast 

- quarter of the northwest quarter and the 
northeast quarter of section 18, township 2 
south, range 31 east, Montana principal 
meridian, containing one thousand sixteen 
and twenty-one one-hundredths acres more 
or less. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO ISSUE A PATENT IN FEE 
TO MARY RUTHERFORD SPEARSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4352) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue a patent in fee to Mary 
Rutherford Spearson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Mary Rutherford Spearson a patent 
in fee to the following-described lands on the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.: Lots 5, 6, 
7, and 8 of section 5; section 8; the west half 
of the west half of section 9; and the north 
half of the northwest quarter of section 17, 
township 2 south, range 31 east, Montana 
principal meridian, containing one thousand 
forty-one and ninety-two one-hundredths 
acres, more or less. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF CERTAIN ALLO- 
CATED LAND ON THE CROW RESERVA- 
TION, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 818) to 
authorize the sale of certain allocated 
land on the Crow Reservation, Mont. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, upon application in writing, is 
hereby authorized to sell the homestead allot- 
ment numbered 3507 of Ellsworth Schroeder, 
described as the southwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter, the east half of the north- 
west quarter, and the northeast quarter of 
section 29; the west half of the northwest 
quarter and the west half of the east half 
of the northwest quarter in section 28, town- 
ship 9 south, range 34 east, Montana princi- 
pal meridian, containing approximately four 
hundred acres, and to disburse the proceeds 
of such sale for the benefit of Ellsworth 
Schroeder. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR TO ISSUE A PATENT IN FEE TO 
LUCILLE ELLEN SANDERS GROH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1033) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Lucille Ellen 
Sanders Groh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue a patent in fee to Lucille Ellen San- 
ders Groh for the following-described land in 
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the State of Montana: The south half of the 
southeast quarter of section 27, and all of 
section 34, township 4 south, range 28 east, 
Montana principal meridian, containing ap- 
proximately 720 acres. 

Sec.2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not be sold after the date of enactment 
of this act to any purchaser other than the 
Crow Tribe or a member thereof, unless (1) 
at least 60 days prior to such sale the super- 
intendent of the Crow Agency shall have 
been served with notice of the terms thereof 
and a copy of such notice, together with a 
description of the lands, shall have been 
posted by the superintéhdent in a conspicu- 
ous public place at such agency and have 
remained posted for a period of 60 days, and 
(2) prior to the expiration of such 60 days 
no bona fide offer in writing to purchase 
such land upon the terms specified in such 
notice, or upon terms more favorable to the 
owner, shall have been made by the Crow 
Tribe or any member thereof and a copy 
thereof served upon the superintendent of 
the Crow Agency. 

(b) A certificate of the superintendent of 
the Crow Agency stating that notice of the 
proposed sale was served upon him and was 
posted by him for a period of 60 days in 
accordance with the provisions of clause (1) 
of subsection (a) and that no offer was re- 
ceived in accordance with clause (2) of such 
subsection, when filed and recorded in the 
office of the county clerk and recorder of 
the county in which such lands are situated 
shall be conclusive evidence of compliance 
with this section. The superintendent shall 
furnish the certificate to the purchaser for 
filing and recording. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR TO ISSUE A PATENT IN FEE TO 
JULIA JACKSON SANDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1034) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent in fee to Julia Jackson 
Sanders. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to is- 
sue a patent in fee to Julia Jackson Sanders 
for the following-described lands in the 
State of Montana: The north half of the 
north half of section 28, and the south half 
of the southeast quarter in section 21, all in 
township 4 south, range 28 east, Montana 
principal meridian, containing approxi- 
mately 240 acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not ‘be sold after the date of enact- 
ment of this act to any purchaser other 
than the Crow Tribe or a member thereof, 
unless (1) at least 60 days prior to such 
sale the Superintendent of the Crow Agency 
shall have been served with notice of the 
terms thereof and a copy of such notice, to- 
gether with a description of the lands, shall 
have been posted by the superintendent in a 
conspicuous public place at such agency and 
have remained posted for a period of 60 days, 
and (2) prior to the expiration of such 60 
days no bona fide offer in writing to pur- 
chase such land upon the terms specified in 
such notice, or upon terms more favorable 
to the owner, shall have been made by the 
Crow Tribe or any member thereof and a 
copy thereof served upon the Superintendent 
of the Crow Agency. 

(b) A certificate of the Superintendent of 
the Crow Agency stating that notice of the 
proposed sale was served upon him and was 
posted by him for a period of 60 days in 
accordance with the provisions of clause (1) 
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of subsection (a) and that no offer was re- 
ceived in accordance with clause (2) of such 
subsection, when filed and recorded in the 
Office of the county clerk and recorder of 
the county in which such lands are situ- 
ated shall be conclusive evidence of com- 
pliance with this section. The Superin- 
tendent shall furnish the certificate to the 
purchaser for filing and recording. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR TO ISSUE A PATENT IN FEE TO 
JULIA JACKSON SANDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1036) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Julia Jackson 
Sanders. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue a patent in fee to Julia Jackson Sand- 
ers for the following-described lands in the 
State of Montana: The north half and the 
southwest quarter, and the north half of the 
southeast quarter of section 27, and the 
south half of the southwest quarter in sec- 
tion 22, all in township 4 south, range 28 
east, Montana principal meridian, containing 
approximately 640 acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described shall 
not be sold after the date of enactment of 
this act to any purchaser other than the 
Crow Tribe or a member thereof, unless (1) 
at least 60 days prior to such sale the Super- 
intendent of the Crow Agency shall have been 
served with notice of the terms thereof and 
a copy of such notice, together with a de- 
scription of the lands, shall have been posted 
by the superintendent in a conspicuous pub- 
lic place at such agency, and have remained 
posted for a period of 60 days, and (2) prior 
to the expiration of such 60 days no bona 
fide offer in writing to purchase such land 
upon the terms specified in such notice, or 
upon terms more favorable to the owner, 
shall have been made by the Crow Tribe or 
any member thereof and a copy thereof 
served upon the Superintendent of the Crow 
Agency. 

(b) A certificate of the Superintendent of 
the Crow Agency stating that notice of the 
proposed sale was served upon him and was 
posted by him for a period of 60 days in 
accordance with the provisions of clause (1) 
of subsection (a) and that no offer was re- 
ceived in accordance with clause (2) of such 
subsection, when filed and recorded in the 
Office of the county clerk and recorder of the 
county in which such lands are situated 
shall be conclusive evidence of compliance 
with this section. The Superintendent shall 
furnish the certificate to the purchaser for 
filing and recording. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RHODA AKIKO NISHTYAMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1236) 
for the relief of Rhoda Akiko Nishiyama, 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Rhoda Akiko 
Nishiyama, the minor daughter of a per- 
manent resident of the United States, shall 
be deemed to be a nonquota immigrant if 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. 


1951 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM E. GILLESPIE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3898) 
for the relief of William E. Gillespie, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of subsection (f) of section 1, title I 
of the act entitled “An act to maintain the 
credit of the United States Government,” 
approved March 20, 1933, as amended (U. S. 
C., title 38, sec. 701), and in the administra- 
tion of parts VII and VIII of Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, William 
E. Gillespie, Jr., of Colliers, W. Va., who 
was honorably discharged from the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, Army of the United States, 
on June 20, 1945, after having sustained 
severe personal injuries resulting in the 
amputation of his left arm, October 23, 1944, 
while undergoing Army specialized training 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
shall be held and considered to have served 
ninety days in the active military service 
after September 16, 1940, and prior to the 
termination of World War II, and to have 
been discharged from such service by reason 
of an actual service-incurred injury or dis- 
ability. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was lcid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 40. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 

resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-3965807, Abdolah, Mohamed, or Mo- 
hamed Abdulah. 

A-2789215, Ahmed, Noor. 

A-7955499, Alaniz-Cavazos, Alfonso. 

A-2937693, Ambro, Helen (nee Balazsovic). 

A-7450414, Ambrose, Dora, alias Dora Elena 
Benitez Ibanez. 

A-6383332, Anderson, Anna Kaarina Tul- 
likki Kaari. 

A-5884968, Anthony, Emma Adelaide, or 
Emma Adelaide Pickering. 

A-6588584, Antwine, Tessie Patricia (nee 
Mansell). 

A-6071239, Arellano, Domingo, Jr. 

A-6071241, Arellano, Innocencio. 

A-6071240, Arellano, Juan, alias John Arel- 
lano. 

A-6479881, Barber, Denise Adelaide Hen- 
riette (nee Denise Adelaide Henrietta Van 
Eycke). 

A-6346406, Barbera, 
Reeves) formerly Wolff. 

A-6477089, Bell, Agnes Marjorie. 

A-4375271, Belovescik, Andrej, or Andy Bell 
or Andrew Belovescik. 

A-5424236, Borthwick, Mary Morton (nee 
Dickson). 

A-4860586, Bougen, Max, or Mordka David 
Kacenelenbojgen. 

A-695564, Bravo, Maria Belen Guzman, 

A-6595665, Bravo, Dionisio B. 

A-6500455, Brayer, Roger Charles, 

A-7371552, Calcao, Antonio Bernadino, 

A-4491718, Canniff, Diane Raymonde, or 
Raymonde Gilberte Johnstone alias Defly 
DeMery. 


Elsa Gladys (nee 
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A-7127827, Carr, Keith Constantine, or 
Keith Carr or Kenneth Rainford. 

A-7187855, Cerda-Garcia, Manuel. 

A-6955565, Chin, Toh Ling, alias Mrs. Leon 
Chin nee Tan Toh Leng, 

A-3669803, Chong, Mark, or Mock Chang 
er Choy See Bow or Mark Yee Sing. 

A-5412487, Ciliax, Doris Marion. 

A-6998638, Conatser, Victor Cattan. 

A- 7476168, Coppola, Luigi Guiseppi. 

4A-5851454, Correia, Joao (John) Martinho. 

A-1879755, Cosio-Rementeria, Juan. 

A-4762234, Crawe, William, 

A-6860142, Daher, Mouna (nee Nader). 

A-7392104, Davidian, Nazar Leznik. 

A-7375879, DeBuelna, Maria De Jesus Rios, 

A-7975411, De Esquibel, Lidia Alamillo. 

A-6862527, De Greve, Beatrix Maria Herck- 
enrath. 

A-6408937, De Minnick, Maria Catalina 
Andrade, or Maria Minnick (nee Maria Cata- 
lina Andrade). 

A-5609510, Eggiman, Guillaume Jean, or 
William John Eggiman. 

A-1589293, Egorov, Anton, or Egoroff. 

A~7247410, Ellis, Hugh Milton. 

A-3822587, Ettrup, Jens Sigvart. 

A-2588068, Falanga, Vincenzo. 


A-3082508, Fan, Hsing Yun, or Edwin 
Hsing Un Fan, 
A-5937637, Fay, Cozie Verna, or Cozie 


Verna Horne Ostle Pettit. 

A-4425321, Fay, Grace Lorraine 
Grace Lorraine Mizen). 

A-7134549, Fazzio, Venturina, or Ventu- 
rina De Loreto or Renz De Loreto nee Di 
Loreto. 

47712241, Ferguson, Alvin James. 

A-4388683, Fernandez, Aurelio Rodriguez. 

A-5510280, Finger, Hannorah Winnifred 
(nee Hurley). 

A-3474906, Flemming, Lily, alias Lily Slater 
alias Lily Hill alias Lily Wells alias Lily 


(nee 


Beety. 

A-3941341, Foltz, Marie (nee Maria Sta- 
nislawa Kaszowski) formerly Cruxton. 

A-1445049, Ftikas, Gus, or Constantinos 
alias Gus Tickas. 1 

A-4880594, Fukushima, Hideo, alias Eddie 
Fukushima. 

A-5911159, Gabrich, Ignatz, or Fred Ga- 
brich or Kenneth Couey or Covey or Ken- 
neth Gabrich. 

A-5535323, Galaz, Angelo Custidios, or An- 
gelo Custodios Galaz, 

A-7203038, Galindo, Maximiliano, or Max- 
imiliano Galindo-Salazar. 

A-7203039, Galindo, Rafael, 

A-3730435, Gardner, Eulalia Ofelina (nee 
Eulalia Ofelina Gumbs (Gomez) or Elaria 


Lavergne). 

A-5956045, Gavallas, Emanuel, or Manolis 
Gavallas. 

A-4391716, Gentile, Tito. 

A-6937219, Glatt, Ita, or Ita Tanzer 
Dorlich. 


A-4008469, Goldber, Becky (nee Alpero- 
witz or Alpert). 

A-5869557, Gomez-Munos, Antonio, or An- 
tonio Gomez. 

A-3418891, Goodman, Ruth Lillian, alias 
Ray Goodman. 

A-5651496, Gorny, 
Garry. 

A-1648089, Grace, John Ronald. 

A-5673505, Gronaas, George Oluf. 

A-5651971, Gronning, Nils Johan, 

A-7399064, Gruber, Ingrid. 

A-3029042, Guerrero, Antonio Belmonte, 
or Antonio Belmonte. 

A-1886824, Gustafson, Karl Arthur. 

A-7463797, Guzman, Pascasio, 

A-5170669, Hall, Daisy Evadna. 

A-7035750, Hall, William Roderick. 

A-7035749, Hall, Lorna Daisy. 

A-7035771, Hall, Robert Arthur 

A-6298407, Halpern, Chaskel. 

A-2629175, Hans, Joseph. 

A-7225090, Harpell, Frederick John. 

A-5604019, Harrington, Robert Albert, 


Edward, or Edward 
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A-7240688, Harris, Clarence George. 

A-5632385, Hill, William Gordon. 

A-7090850, Hillmann, Madeline Margaret, 
or Madeline Margaret Deslauriers or Made- 
line Margaret Campbell. 

A-3002122, Hing, Wong. 

A-5806358, Hochstetler, Dora Lavina, 
formerly Beauchamp (nee Hennan). 

A-5155143, Hodges, Alice Mary. 

A-6899332, Hognestad, Eivind. 

A-6464476, Hwa, Jesse Chia-Hsl. 

A-6005942, Hyer, Clara Margarita Pil- 
chardo, Mendndez. 

A-4563952, Ikuta, Yasutaro. 


A-7351260, Jackson, Evelyn Florence 
Cozens. 
A-6659140, Jody, Boris Abel (Berelis 
Josidijo). 


A-3914792, John, Chiang King, or John 
Chiang. 

A-1578771, Johnson, 
Holmberg. 

A-7130624, Johnson, Shirley Louise. 

A-7427562, Jones, Laurette Leduc (nee 
Marie Rose Laurette Leduc) formerly Lau- 
rette Albert or Theresa Albert. 

A-4234799, Kato, Ikano (nee Ikeno Oishi). 

A-5753373, Kato, Kiyoka, or Kazuo Sewaki. 

A-3502826, Klass, Abraham, or Al Klass. 

A~7178612, Krajian, Leon Sarkis, 

A-7821673, Kuant, Moy. 

A-4868320, Kuschak, Andrew. 

A-5758329, Lamb, Eudora, or Dora Lamb 
(nee Spicer) formerly Harrower. 

A-2280015, Le Blanc, Ann (nee Horan). 

A-2903177, Le Blanc, Theotime Joseph, or 
Timothy or Tim Le Blanc. 

A-7189111, Lettsome, Wilmoth Carigon. 

A-7083207, Lettsome, Mera Celestina. 

A-6509269, Lind, Jacob, or Jack Lind. 

A-5368015, Logoski, Stefan (or Lagock!), 
or Steve Logoski Kozek. 

A-3469815, Luena, Emilio Bieja. 

A-5050110, Luena, Julia Bulan. 

A-1027070, Malcolm, Vincent A. 

A-6995850, Mantsios, Elias Gregory, or 
Elias Mantsios (Mantziou) or Elias G. 
Mantsios. 

A-5405314, Marcrum, Anna Engel Dorothea 
(nee Behrens). 

A-7643414, Martin, Angel Elias Frias, or 
Angel Elias Frias. - 

A-7240851, Martinez-Gonzalez, Jesus, or 
Jesus G. Martinez. 

A-5630368, Massengile, Irene Mary (nee 
Washington). 

A-4694586, McCandlish, Sally (nee Levine), 
or Sally McCandlich or Sally Levy or Shana 
Levin or Levinaite. 

A-6297954, Melki, Michael. 

A-7197982, Mello, Maria Cremilde (nee 
Paiva). 

A-2908187, Mercan, John, or Joseph Wolff. 

A-2918041, Mercan, Teresa, or Wolff (nee 
Mandi). 

A-7469521, Merritt, Antonia Maris Alamilla. 

A-4250737, Mihailidese, Pashalis. 

A-5470214, Millington, Irene Christina. 

A-3658224, Mirakianfi, Setrak, or Setrak 
Medzigian alias Sam Mirak. 

A-7137595, Mitchell, James Alexander. 

A-6728473, Moldovan, Rose (nee Steiner) 
alias Rose Weiss. 

A-7203925, Moore, Flora Ann, or Flora Ann 
Gumbs. 

A-7199007, Morales, Rosa Ydalia Morales 
(nee Rosa Ydalia Urena). 

A-5214897, Morales-Gonzalez, Alejandro. 

A-7576698, Morawetz, Kurt Otto. 

A-7083004, Morawetz, Rita Chana. 

A-5045368, Morello, Maria Losardo, alias 
Giovanna Lipari Scianca. 

A-5569843, Morgan, Gladstone Jonathan, 
or Clanson Jonathan Morgan. 

A-6481974, Mucino-Basurto, Carlos, alias 
Anthony Calociche. 

A-4399657, Muloski, Olga, alias Olga Casey, 
nee Zawada. 

A-6960419, Munkittrick, Ingrid, or Ingrid 
Gassner. 

A-4775021, Nakamura, Yoshimitsu. 


Runar, or Runar 
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A-4200727, Nakanishi, Sadao, alias Shuichi 
Nakanishi. 

A~7390065, Nedelkoff, George, or George 
Nedelkow. 

A-6371198, Nencel, David. 

A-7290480, Nielsen, Herdis Johanne (nee 
Frandsen). 

A-5529231, 
Kaoru Nimori. 

A-3230840, Noi, Chew Yan nn Yan Nol 
Sung. 

A-7279875, Ocampo, Emeterio Mendoza. 

A-5981756, Olsen, Henrik Hjalmar. 

A-4456624, Ono, Mokichi, or Frank Ono or 
Ichizaemon Suwa, 

A-7178585, Ortiz-Hurtado, Juan. 

A-6316251, Owen, Judith Elizabeth. 

A-6738463, Papageorgiou, Nikolas. 

A-€326776, Perez, Francisco, Doncel Castro, 
or Frank Castro. 

A-4759367, Peters, Heinrich Hans Gustav 
Amandus. 

A-9510098, Picking, Douglas Barnette. 

A-6616615, Picquett, Daisy Veronica, allas 
Daisy Veronica Picquett (nee Riley). 

A-6510549, Popianas, Stella Maria. 

A-7014398, Poy, Chiu Chong, or Poy Chew. 

A-7131139, Phiu, Victoria, or Chiu Ying 
Ngor. 

A-7274040, Prager, Fritz. 

A-6794962, Pulos, Maria C. (nee Maria D. 
Constantinides). 

A-4732520, Quijano, Alonso. 

A-4365961, Quintas, Antonio, or Antonio 
Quintas Rodriguez. 

A-3514174, Randell, Dora (nee Dura or Dora 
Miller). 

A-3766549, Regus, Vasile (William Rabbitt 
or Rabit) (William Rubek). 

A-6733682, Ritchey, Joseph Eugene. 

A-7387475, Rivera, Lorenzo. 
= > gaa ad Rodi, Frank, or Antonio Sgam- 

ati. 

„ Rodriguez-Hizon, Virgilio Lour. 
A-6887561, Russak, Joseph Chaim. 
A-4271890, Rychel, Jan, alias John Joseph 

Richel. 

A-5505393, Schiller, Elsa (nee Elsa Vogt), 
or Elsa Johanna Schiller or Elise K. Schiller, 

A-6881805, Schwarz, Hans, alias Hans Eisler. 

A-7469769, Sciullo, Franco, 

A-5716866, Seiler, Daniel. 

A-2388433, Shee, Lew, or Lew Lan Hing or 
Heung or Mrs. Eng Hoy. 

A-5319126, Siber, Steve. 

A-3019138, Simandjuntak, Gerson, or 
Simandjunta or Saleh Bin Karim or Karim 
Bin Salley. 

A-5383073, Sipari, Vilho. 

A-1054569, Smarzik, George, or George 
Sivak. 

4A-5580914, Spano, Gaetano, or Clyde Spano. 

A-5388930, Spencer, Giovanna, or Sheasby 
nee Srintz. 

A-4141767, Stein, Ray (Rachael) 
Rajacsky). 

A-5214133, Stougaard, Carl Gorm Petersen, 
alias Gorm Stongaard. 

A-5654060, Szumilas, Stanlely, alias George 
Sokol. 

A-7450707, Tait, Claude Anthony, or 
Claude Anthony Wang or Claude Anthony 
Wang Tait or Claude Anthony Francis Tait 
or Claude Antoine Wang or Claude Wang. 

A-4329295, Takemura, Nobuto, or Nobuya 
Takemoto. - 

A-4350727, Tarca, Dante. 

A-7390587, Thomsen, Bente Oda Fritze. 

A-5528610, Tiner, Mevzat. 

A-6992227, Tournay, Lucille Mariette. 

A-3797250, Toy, Mark Dock. 

A-7975407, Tsai, Ruby Wu, also known as 
Yu Kee Wu. 

A-7414960, Tsai, Shih Hao. 

A-7088876, Tschetschot, George. 

A-3943703, Tsukimoto, Tadashi. 

A- 2031632, Turley, John. 
mee Vaggalis, Calliope (nee Tabou- 


Nimori, Kaoru, or Richard 


(nee 
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A-5140372, Vaiarelli, Vincenzo Maria, or 
Vincent Vaiarelli. 


A-5480405, Valerdi, Celestino, Belestino 
Valerdi. 

A-1503992, Valsas, Steve, alias Stayros 
Valsamidis. 

A-3434019, Vavasis, Sam, or Arzirious 
Spiros Vavasis. 


A-4916793, Velcich, Domenick. 

A-7019494, Ventura, Ramon Daniel Garcia. 

A-2118316, Visini, Maria. 

A-4568997, Vrana, Stefan Josef. 

A-3617564, Wakimoto, Matsue Kimura, or 
Matsue Kimura. 

A-2096175, Wiitainoja, Katri Elisa (nee 
Lilja), alias Mrs. Katherine Brickson. 

A-6063600, Wilson, Edna May (nee Cohen), 
formerly Holt. 

A-5978528, Wilton; Christina Farquharson 
(nee Gill or Kimmel). 

47145270, Wimmer, Lillian Rose, formerly 
Lillian Rose Duane, Lillian Rose Faulkner. 

A-7598397, Wloszcewski, Stefan. 

A-1809582, Wolff, Johanna Bernardina 
Hendrika. 

A-6620719, Wu, Wan-Ching (nee Wan 
Ching Chiang). 

A-1284194, Yirmibes, Orhan Osman, or 
Orhan Osman Yirmibesh. 

A-6072730, York, Lourdes Lontoc Francisco. 

A-3775141, Hsueh, Chao Wang. 

2223 Yu, Greta, Lee-Tak. 

—5342956, Zehetner, Joseph. 
1 1 Zito, Rocco. 
A-6985382, Kayar, Sedat Arif. 
A-7083504, Madeira, Luis Julio. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HENRY J. KRUEGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 846) 
for the relief of Henry J. Krueger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present- consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a minority report on this bill by five 
Members of the House; therefore I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Under the rule, the bill was recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

RUTH ALICE CRAWSHAW 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
mediate consideration to Private Calen- 
dar No. 423, the bill (S. 652) for the re- 
lief of Ruth Alice Crawshaw. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ruth Alice Craw- 
shaw, the widow of Ralph Everett Crawshaw 
(XC-687874), a sum equal to the amount 
which would have been payable to her as 
death compensation for the period begin- 
ning on the date of her original application 
for such benefits and ending on November 
4, 1947, on account of the death of the said 
Ralph Everett Crawshaw in the naval service 
of the United States, had the award of such 
compensation been made effective from the 
date of such original application: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
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the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in aa sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LAWFUL ADMISSION FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for tr.e immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 100) to re- 
cord the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of certain aliens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Maria Luisa Ajuria Lazpita, Maria Isabel 
Albizuri Aguirre, Maria Ignacia Arregui 
Urbieta, Aurora Eduarda Jauregui Gorozarri, 
Maria Begona Landaburu Azcue, Josefa Mar- 
tinez Viqueria, Elvira Echevarria Goicoechea, 
Pastora Inchausti Susarragul, Jesusa Unzala 
Eguidazu, Gaudencia Fernandez Carton, 
Casilda Gomez Martinez, Victoriana Egues 

war. Maria Blanca Ganchegui Alcorta, 
Benita Justa Izaguirre Zabalegui, and Teo- 
dora Jimenez Buey shall be held and con- 
sidered to Lave been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
tne date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-contro! officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate quota 
or quotas for the first year that such quota 
or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MISSING PERSONS ACT 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1199) to 
amend section 12 of the Missing Persons 
Act, as amended, relating to travel by de- 
pendents and transportation of house- 
hold and personal effects, with Senate 
amendments, thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after 
jured.“ 

Page 1, line 7, after “missing” insert for 
a period of 30 days or more.” 

Page 2, line 12, after completed.“ insert 
“When the person is in an ‘injured’ status, 
the movement of dependents or household 
and personal effects provided for herein may 
be authorized only in cases where the antic- 
wated period of hospitalization or treat- 
ment will be of prolenged duration. No 
transportation shall be authorized pursuant 
to this section unless a reasonable relation- 
ship exists between the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the dependents and the des- 
tination to which transportation is re- 
quested. Beginning June 25, 1950, and for 
the purposes of this section only, the terms 
“household and personal effects’ and ‘house- 
hold effects’ may include, in addition to 


“dead,” insert “in- 
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other authorized weight allowances, not to 
exceed one privately owned motor vehicle, 
shipment of which at Government expense 
is authorized in those cases where the 
vehicle is located outside the continental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska.” 

Page 3, line 4, after “act,” insert “here- 
toforr not allowed by virtue of inability to 
establish death or injury as a result of mili- 
tary or naval operations.” 

Page 3, after line 4, insert: 

(oe) Payments made by disbursing of- 
ficers on or after June 25, 1950, and prior 
to the date of approval of this act for the 
transportation, packing, and unpacking of 
privately owned motor vehicles transported 
under the conditions set forth in section 12 
of the Missing Persons Act, as amended by 
section 1 of this act, are hereby ratified.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 


curred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
SIDNEY YOUNG HUGHES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
1103) for the relief of Sidney Young 
Hughes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 805) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1103) for the relief of Sidney Young Hughes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Louses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 

Louis E. GRAĦAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Par MCCARRAN, 

Jans O. EASTLAND, 

WX. E. JENNER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1103) for the relief 
of Sidney Young Hughes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report. 

The bill as passed by the House granted 
permanent residence in this country to the 
beneficiary, a native of Wales and a subject 
of Great Britain, the husband of a native- 
born United States citizen. 

The Senate, while agreeing in principle to 
the granting of relief in this case, has waived 
the grounds for exclusion existing in this 
case, thus permitting the alien to leave the 
United States and effect a lawful admission 
upon the issuance of an immigration visa. 

It is being held that such journey abroad, 
necessitated by the Senate amendment, 
would cause undue economic hardship to 
both this alien and his United States citizen 
wife, and therefore an adjustment of the 
beneficiary's immigration status within the 
United States is preferable. Since the bill, 
as passed by the House, provides for the 
usual quota deduction and for the payment 
of the head tax and visa fee, there will be 
no departure from the policy adhered to by 
the Committees on the Judiciary of both 
Houses in granting relief in similar cases. 


The bill, as agreed to by the managers on 
the part of both Houses, reads as follows: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws, Sidney Young Hughes shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available.” 

FRaNcis E. WALTER, 

MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 

Lovis E. GRAHAM, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
ELECTION CONTEST CASE OF WYMAN C. 
LOWE, CONTESTANT, AGAINST JAMES 
C. DAVIS, CONTESTEE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a resolution (H. 
Res. 398) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the election contest of Wy- 
man C. Lowe, contestant, against James ©. 
Davis, contestee, Fifth Congressional District 
of the State of Georgia, be dismissed. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION CONTEST CASE OF RAYMOND 
W. KARST, CONTESTANT, AGAINST 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, CONTESTEE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I present a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 399) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the election contest of Ray- 
mond W. Karst, contestant, against Thomas 
B. Curtis, contestee, Twelfth Congressional 
District of the State of Missouri, be dismissed. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ELECTION CASE OF WALTER B. HUBER, 
CONTESTANT, AGAINST WILLIAM H. 
AYRES, CONTESTEE 
Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on House Ad- 

ministration I submit a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 400) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That WILLIAM H. Ayres was duly 
elected as Representative from the Four- 
teonth Congressional District of the State of 
Ohio to the Eighty-second Congress and is 
entitled to his seat, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I make the 


point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 168] 

Abbitt Fugate Morrison 
Albert Fulton Morton 
Allen, II Garmatz Moulder 
Allen, La. Gathings Multer 
Anderson, Calif.Gavin Mumma 
Andresen, Gordon Murphy 

August H. Gore Murray, Wis. 
Anfuso Granahan O'Brien, III. 
Angell Green O'Hara 
Ayres Gregory O'Konski 
Barrett Gwinn Ostertag 
Beall Hale Patten 
Bentsen Hall, Powell 
Blackney Edwin Arthur Quinn 
Boggs, La. Hall, Radwan 
Boykin Leonard W. Redden 
Breen Hand Reed, III 
Buckley Harvey Reed, N. Y. 
Burton Hébert Ribicoff 
Busbey Hedrick Richards 
Butler Heffernan Riehlman 
Byrne, N. Y, Hill Rivers 
Case Hinshaw Robeson 
Celler Hoeven Rooney 
Chatham Hoffman, Ill. Roosevelt 
Chenoweth Hoffman, Mich. Sabath 
Chiperfield Jackson, Calif. Sadlak 
Chudoff James St. George 
Clemente Javits Saylor 
Cole, N. Y. Jenkins Scott, Hardie 
Combs Johnson Scott, 
Cooley Jonas Hugh D., Jr. 
Corbett Jones, Scudder 
Coudert Hamilton C. Shafer 
Crumpacker Kearney Shelley 
Cunningham Kelley, Pa Smith, Kans. 
Curtis, Mo. Kelly, N. Y, Stockman 
Davis, Wis. Kennedy Sutton 
Dawson Keogh Talle 
Delaney Kilburn Taylor 
Dingell Klein Teague 
Dollinger Kluczynski Towe 
Dolliver Lane Vail 
Donovan Latham Van Pelt 
Durham Lucas Vinson 
Eaton McCarthy Vorys 
Ellsworth McCormack Welch 
Engle McGregor Werdel 
Evins McMillan, S. O. Whitaker 
Fallon Martin, Mass. Wickersham 
Fellows Mason Withrow 
Fine Meader Wood, Ga. 
Fisher Miller, N. Y. Wood, Idaho 
Fogarty Mitchell 
Forand Morgan 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 274 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 


I call up the resolution (H. Res. 397) 
which I submitted earlier in the day, 
making in order House Joint Resolution 
320, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committce of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) 
amending an act making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1952, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and continue not to exceed 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the joint 
resolution shall be read for amendment 
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under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the joint resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the joint resolu- 
tion and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House consider the resolution? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the House decided to consider the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have tried to get a copy of 
this resolztion. There does not seem 
to be any available. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution was 
reported about 40 or 50 minutes ago. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
copies of the resolution here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a continuing resolution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stood that this resolution provided for 
going into the Committee of the Whole 
to discuss this proposition and to take 
it up for amendment, is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct, 
That is what the resolution says. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the motion that 
would be in order would be one to go 
into the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The House has to 
adopt the rule first before going into 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a rule making in order a con- 
tinuing resolution on the appropriation 
bills. We have already passed two con- 
tinuing resolutions. The present one 
expires the last of this month; so if the 
House is in recess at that time it is very 
necessary that we have another exten- 
sion of 30 days because of the fact sey- 
eral appropriation bills have not passed 
the other body. The resolution merely 
continues it for another 30 days with- 
out any change in the present resolu- 
tion, other than a change in the date, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman says there is no change, yet I see 
section 2 corrected in pencil here, and 
I do not know which is right, the printed 
resolution or the change. It says, “The 
amount appropriated by subsection (e) 
of section 1 of such joint resolution, as 
amended, for aid to refugees from Pales- 
tine is hereby increased by such amount 
as may be necessary,” and so forth. That 
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is as corrected in pencil. Now what is 
the increase in this particular section? 
That is a change in the continuing reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is merely 
a transposition of words; “Palestine re- 
fugees” to “refugees from Palestine.” 
That is the only change. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the-gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. That means the Arabs 
who were driven out of Palestine and 
who are being taken care of by our Gov- 
ernment. It is a matter that is mixed 
up very closely with the oil situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi, 

Mr. RANKIN. How much will this 
amount to, this so-called refugee fund 
to come out of the pockets of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers? How much will it 
amount to under this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have no 
doubt that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will give the information on that 
proposition in full. 

Mr. RANKIN, You have some $145,- 
000,000 in here to start with. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I suppose I should not take any 
time here because the wheels are all 
greased up to put this extension through, 
whether we like it or not. Now, since I 
have sort of a reputation for being one 
of the great objectors of the House, I 
want to live up to that reputation and 
make a few remarks that I hope will be 
taken with kindness. The acting major- 
ity leader is restless now; he thinks I 
may want a roll call on this bill I am 
going to vote against it, It is a little 
hard for the people of the country to 
understand why these resolutions are 
necessary, I hate to make any charges 
against the leadership of the House, and 
I will not, but Iam reminded, that when 
the Eightieth Congress, that terrible Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress was here, 
we did get the appropriations bills out 
and passed, and we passed a reorganiza- 
tion plan before some of you came to 
Congress which required that these ap- 
propriaticn bills be out and clear the 
deck before July 1. Now you come in 
with these extending resolutions. That 
just is not good business. I presume the 
Committee on Appropriations does not 
have enough help, maybe, to analyze 
the appropriation bills, but I say to you 
that I heard one Member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations this morning, 
the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
Sreran] make the remark to a little 
breakfast group that he thought the ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations 
for this year would amount to over 
$100,000,000,000. I would like to raise 
this question in all seriousness to the 
Members on both sides of this House: 
How long, how long do you think the 
United States, the taxpayers of this 
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country, can continue being bled for 
taxes to support the type of legislation 
that comes out of this Congress and not 
suffer economic collapse? How long? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. This measure that they 
are trying to put through here today is 
merely getting the camel’s nose under 
the tent. This country owes more money 
than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. No matter whether this is 
$2,000,000 or $145,000,000 as indicated in 
this report, it means that it is coming 
out of the pockets of the overburdened 
taxpayers of America, and as soon as 
they spend that, they will be demanding 
more and more and more. Where are 
we headed? Toward bankruptcy? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I agree 
with the gentleman. I think we are faced 
with bankruptcy. We have collected 
more in six peacetime years than in 150 
years of our existence, and I say to the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Members of this House, 
there is a limit to where we can go. 

I sometimes doubt if people want to 
hear about how much money we are 
spending. They seem not to be con- 
cerned, This idea that you can get 
something for nothing has grafted itself 
onto society so firmly that it may take 
an economic collapse to wake Congress 
and the people up to the fact that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. 
With these appropriations you raid every 
savings account where the people have 
tried to put away a little money for a 
rainy day. You make it impossible to 
Save any money today. You are putting 
a mortgage on the backs of the children 
yet unborn. 

I warn you that we are facing an eco- 
nomic collapse. The Department of 
Commerce told me yesterday that our 
dollar today is worth 44 cents as com- 
pared with 1939, when it was worth $1. 
An economist who had made an investi- 
gation of the matter told me that if we 
cause a $30,000,000,000 deficit our dollar 
will be worth about 31 cents. So you can 
see where you are going. How long are 
you going to continue with this? There 
must be a stop to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to demand 
a roll call on the resolution as well as 
on the extending resolution, I think it 
is time the American people realize what 
the back-breaking taxes will do. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it not a fact that the 
authorization for this legislation has al- 
ready expired, and that a point of order 
against the extending resolution would 
be in order? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think the 
gentleman is correct. I have been so 
informed. I feel like a voice crying in 
the wilderness, but who will stop, look 
and listen—the sign “bankrupt” is on the 
wall. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska) there were—ayes 178, noes 8. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count. 
[After counting.) Two hundred and 
twenty-two members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) 
amending an act making temporary ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1952, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against consideration of 
the joint resolution on the ground that 
the authorization has expired, and that 
there is no authorization for this 
appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution just 
adopted makes in order the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution, and, there- 
fore, the point of order does not lie. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentlman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 320, 
with Mr. Harpy in the chair. g 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
7 s the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
is recognized for 15 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
will be recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this 
resolution continues the present status 
of Government appropriations until the 
end of September. No material change 
is proposed. 

The current resolution, under which 
the Government is now operating, does 
not expire until August 31. But the 
House recesses this week and will not 
again be in session until September 12— 
12 days after the expiration of the last 
continuing resolution. To meet that 
contingency, we are today submitting a 
resolution which will be in effect from 

. the date of its joint adoption until Sep- 
tember 30—well past the date on which 
the House reassembles following the 
recess. 

The situation has been explained so 
frequently and is so thoroughly under- 
stood that no extended debate on the 
subject is required, and unless someone 
desires further explanation, I will re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this res- 
olution permits the departments to op- 
erate after a fashion. It limits the op- 
erations in such @ way that new proj- 
ects cannot be started on a great many 
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items. It allows expenditures at a lower 
rate in a great many cases, than would 
be provided by an appropriation of one- 
twelfth the amount of the appropria- 
tions as they have been passed by the 
House, or as they have been authorized 
by the different bills. Therefore, we are 
not losing anything. The departments 
are really getting less to play with than 
they would under the regular bills, as 
they might be passed as a whole. 

I thought that explanation should be 
made to the membership so that they 
would know when they came to vote. 

The minority on the committee is sup- 
porting the resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNCN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stand there is pending a resolution to 
let the House go home for a couple of 
weeks and visit with their neighbors and 
their constituents. When they go home 
I hope they talk frankly about finances 
and taxes and tell them we are going 
to spend $100,000,000,000, and what it is 
going to cost every member of the fam- 
ily. Maybe the Members will get a little 
religion before they come back. Maybe 
you on the Committee on Appropriations 
will look with a little more of a jaundiced 
eye at these appropriations. Maybe you 
will get out a good sharp knife and do a 
little surgery, even though it may hurt. 
It is necessary because this great country 
of ours, 150,000,000 people, has been 
bled white. You cannot get enough 
blood in this country to transfuse the 
country to keep it alive. It is going to be 
on the doorstep of the Committee on 
Appropriations and this Congress, if they 
do not stop it. 

Mr. CANNON. I am in _ heartiest 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Nebraska. We cut the appropriation 
estimates deeper than any other bills 
that have ever been proposed by the 
United States Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And yet a 
hundred billion dollars, Where are we 
going to get the money? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. TACKETT]. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement was made a few moments ago 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Miter] that all of the others in this 
House were not concerned about the cost 
of operating this Government. I do not 
believe that to be true. I think that most 
of the Members are just as concerned 
and just as conservative as Mr. MILLER. 
Other members are not so anxious to put 
their names in the Recor every day as 
arbitrary objectors with no constructive 
offers of assistance. 

It is not necessary to be a reactionary 
in order to be conservative with national 
funds. I have been as conservative with 
public funds as Mr. MILLER—jUust not as 
desirous for the world to know my deeds. 
Mr. MILLER would have his people believe 
that all are out of step in this Congress 
except the gentleman from Nebraska. 
I do not agree with all the actions of this 
Congress, but I do not think I should find 
fault with all other Members when I 
happen to be with the minority on some 
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vote. In fact, just yesterday I protested 
efforts of the Appropriations Committee 
to jeopardize activities of the Army engi- 
neers. I have voted many times against 
Appropriations Committee actions. 
However, in my opinion, the Committee 
on Appropriations has done a good job 
in its efforts to conserve during this 
emergency. 

Even the minority members of the 
Appropriations Committee admit that 
the passage of this resolution saves 
money. Just what could the gentleman 
from Nebraska have to holler about— 
but for his often repeated suggestions 
that he would like to be known as an 
ardent objector, and that he considers his 
arbitrariness as popular with the people? 
He would have readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp believe that he is the only 
Member not afraid to visit his people 
when he should know that practically 
every Member now has plans for return- 
ing to his district this week end. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That clause (c) of section 4 
of the joint resolution of July 1, 1951 (Public 
Law 70), as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking out “August 31, 1951” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 20, 1951.” 

Sec. 2, The amount appropriate by sub- 
section (e) oZ the section 1 of such joint 
resolution, as amended, for aid to refugees 
from Palestine is hereby increased by such 
amount as may be necessary to permit such 
activity to continue under such joint resolu- 
ticn at a rate not in excess of thes permitted 
by the amount appropriated therefor for the 
month of August 1951. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: On 
page 1, line 7, strike out section 2. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather amazing to say the least of it, 
for the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] to object to a short extension 
of time to plead for this small appro- 
priation to speed up the construction of 
this Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water- 
way—the most important project of its 
kind, from the standpoint of national 
defense, that has yet come before this 
Congress. 

Its importance to our national defense 
program simply cannot be overestimated. 

If we are drawn into another world 
war, it will be fousht with airplanes 
and atomic bombs, and this project will 
be infinitely more important to the 
safety of our country than all the bil- 
lions of dollars Congress has appropria- 
ated to build similar projects in foreign 
countries—at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

In case of another world conflict, we 
might find ourselves fighting a defensive 
war on our own soil. As was once said 
by Sergeant S. Prentiss, we cannot af- 
ford to wait until our sleeping cities are 
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awakened by the terrible music of the 
bursting bomb, till our green fields are 
laid waste and trampled under the hoofs 
of an invader, or made red by the blood 
of American boys. 

We should speed up the construction 
of every possible facility of national de- 
fense. No project of its kind that has yet 
been proposed would contribute as much 
to our national defense as would the con- 
struction of this short “missing link” in 
our internal waterway system. 

We have two atomic bomb plants that 
would be directly served by this project: 
the one at Oak Ridge on the Tennessee 
River, and the other one at Paducah on 
the Ohio River. Then, too, our large 
aluminum plants that manufacture the 
materials from which our airplanes are 
made would also be served by it, as well 
as our steel mills, motor manufacturers, 
and other defense agencies throughout 
the area. 

It would cut the water distance from 
Mobile to our atomic bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge by more than 800 miles and bypass 
the swift current of the Mississippi, 
which our upstream traffic now has to 
fight for a distance of 869 miles. 

It would cut the cost of transportation 
from Mobile to the point where this 
project connects with the Tennessee 
River to less than one-fourth, or from 
$2.79 to 62 cents a ton, on its fuel bill 
alone. 

On a 3,500-ton load, it would cut the 
cost from $9,765 to $2,175, saving $7,595 
on every load—just on the fuel bill alone. 

On one of the new large tow loads of 
14,000 tons, it would reduce the cost from 
$39,060 to $8,680, which would amount to 
a saving of $30,080—on the fuel bill 
alone. 

It is not only one of the most impor- 
tant projects of its kind from a national 
defense standpoint that has ever been 
proposed, but it will supply the missing 
link in our internal waterway system 
and enrich every State touched by the 
Mississippi River, the Ohio, the Missouri, 
the Tennessee, the Illinois, the Tombig- 
bee, the Warrior, or any of their tribu- 
taries as well as every State that borders 
on the Gulf or the Great Lakes. 

Going from Mobile to our atomic bomb 
plant at Paducah on the Ohio River by 
way of this short slack-water route, the 
distance would be reduced more than 300 
miles, and the cost of transportation 
would be reduced by more than two- 
thirds, or from $2.47 a ton to 89 cents 
a ton. That would reduce the cost of 
transportation on a 3,500-ton load from 
$8,645 to $3,115 which would be a sav- 
ing of $4,530, on the fuel bill alone. 

On one of the more modern tow loads 
of 14,000 tons, the cost would be cut from 
$34,580 to $12,460, which would be a sav- 
ing of $22,120, on the fuel bill alone—to 
say nothing of the savings in time and 
other expenses. 

The Aluminum Co. of America is get- 
ting 95 percent of its bauxite from South 
America. Every barge load of 3,500 tons 
going to one of its large plants on the 
Tennessee River would save $7,595 on its 
fuel bill alone, and on a 14,000-ton load 
it would save $30,080, 
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If it went up the Ohio River to any 
point between Paducah, Ky., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the savings would amount to 
$4,580 on a 3,500-ton load; while on one 
of the larger tow loads of 14,000 tons, the 
savings would amount to $22,120, just on 
the fuel bill alone. 

This would not only apply to every 
load of bauxite, but it would apply to all 
the iron ore coming in from Venezuela, 
as well as to salt, sulfur, lumber, cot- 
ton, oil, and all other commodities. 

If these materials were going to St. 
Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, or to any 
other place on the upper Mississippi, 
the Missouri, or the Illinois River, or 
along the Great Lakes, the savings on 
the fuel bill would amount to $5,040 on 
a 3,500 load or $20,160 on a 14,000-ton 
load. Those amounts would be saved 
just in going from Mobile to Cairo. 
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Here are three tables that were worked 
out by the Army engineers, showing the 
costs of transportation via the present 
route against the swift current of the 
Mississippi, and the cost via this short 
slack-water route through the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee, and also showing the 
savings which this new slack water 
route would provide. 

These figures are simply astounding 
when applied to the millions of tons of 
traffic that will have to be transported 
by one or the other of these routes in the 
years to come—especially if we should 
become involved in another world war. 

TABLE NO. 1 


Here is a table worked out by the 
Army engineers, showing the cost per 
ton for each route, and the savings per 
ton which this project will provide, on 
the fuel alone, for all upstream traffic: 


Comparison of costs per ton of upstream traffic 


From 


New Orleans, La 


Mobile, Ala Cairo 


Port Birmingham, Ala 


Demopolis, Ala Cairo 


Columbus, Miss Cairo. 


Aberdeen, Miss 


Fulton, Miss Cairo. 


Cost via 


e 2 
Ss pp savings 
per ton 8 per ton 
$2.02 $1. 32 $0.70 
—— 2.10 1. 20 84 
2.42 . 90 1. 43 
2. 39 95 1.44 
2.47 80 1.58 
2.79 62 2.17 
2.96 +95 2.01 
3.04 80 2.15 
3. 36 62 2.74 
2.68 67 2.01 
2.76 61 2.15 
3.08 34 2.74 
2.83 51 2.32 
2.91 45 2.40 
3.23 17 3.08 
2.88 40 2.42 
2.90 -40 2.56 
3.28 13 3.15 
2.91 44 2.47 
2.99 38 2.601 
3. 31 11 3.20 
2.93 -41 2.52 
Renan 8.01 35 2. 66 
8.33 «08 3.25 


TABLE NO. 2 


Here is a table worked out by the 
engineers showing the cost and the sav- 
ings on a barge load or two of 3,500 tons. 


I might say here, that except on the 
traffic from the large cities such as Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Detroit, a majority 
of the traffic, at least until recently, was 
handled by these 3,500-ton tows. 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 3,500 tons, and showing savings via 
Tennessee-Tombigbee 


‘te via ee pli 
V 

From— To— r tow of 8 per tow of 
500 tons | 3,500 tons | 3500 tons 
New Orleans, La. $7, 070 620 $2, 450 
7.350 4, 410 2, 940 
8. 470 465 5, 005 
Mobile, AM...... CONO oc isckcivenenestomese 8 365 3,325 5, 040 
C22 a 8, 645 3, 115 5, 530 
‘Tennessee-Tombigbee junction 9, 765 2,170 7, 595 
Port Birmingham, Ala. Qalro . in — 2 115 p —ç 
Tennessee -Tombigbee junction. 11, 760 2,170 9, 590 
Demopolis, Ala. Cairo 9, 380 2,345 7,085 
. EL Ripe 9, 660 2, 135 7, 525 
‘Tennessee-Tombighee junction 10, 780 1, 190 9, 599 
Columbus; ẽo e AA 9, 905 1, 785 8, 120 
Paducah RT 10, 185 1, 575 8, 610 
‘Tennessee-Tombighee junction... 11. 305 595 10, 710 
Aberdeen, Miss . 10, 080 1.610 8, 470 
DTT 10. 300 1, 400 8, 960 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. 11, 480 455 11, 025 
Amory, MiG sanna] ORO SC a eaaa aaan 5 10, 185 1,540 8, 645 
2g, | Retina was] tE] tgs 

— om „ „ 

Fulton, Miss. Caro -2a onuran 10, 255 1, 435 8, 820 
Paducah. 10, 535 1,225 9,310 
11, 655 280 11,375 


À 
1951 


TABLE NO. 3 
Here is another table which the Army 
engineers have worked out showing the 
cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 
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tons, and also the savings which these 
barges would provide. 

As I pointed out, these larger barges 
are being used more and more as time 
goes on. 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons and showing the savings via the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee 


Cost via 8 via | Average 
From— To— Pier eo Tombigbee 88 
14,000 tons Pine we 14,000 tens 
New Orleans, La E a PTERIS poets EA EEEN E $28, 280 $18, 480 , 800 
Fuer —-T——ͤ 29, 400 7, 640 11, 670 
‘Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. 33, 880 13, 860 20, 020 
Mohn, E R Oalta EE E ee 33. 460 13, 300 20, 160 
D s.0o5)_ncsceeeen 34, 580 12, 460 22, 120 
Tennessee-Tombigbee juncti 39, 060 8, 680 30, 380 
Port Birmingham, Ala S 41, 440 13, 300 28, 140 
ä eal eal ee 
fy „ 
Demopolis, Ala . Cairo 4 37, 520 9, 380 28. 140 
in} 27% 00 
Columbus, Miss.......------ Cai 39, 620 7,140 32, 480 
55 
Aberdeen, Miss 40, 320 6, 440 33, $80 
ce tel ES 
dane 40.740 6, 160 34; 580 
5 f 
Fulton, Miss S 41,020 5.740 35, 280 
D 42, 140 4,900 37, 240 
Tennessee-Tombigbee junction. 620 1, 120 45, 500 


Do not forget that this is the only pos- 
sible way to provide what will amount to 
a slack-water route from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes, and to all points on the 
Tennessee, the upper Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Illinois, and the Ohio 
Rivers, all the way up to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
It will be worth untold hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to western Pennsylvania, 
as well as to the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Utah, and 
all the other States in the Middle West 
or that border on any of the tributaries 
of the Mississippi, or on the Gulf or the 
Great Lakes. 

It will provide a short slack-water 

route for their upstream shipments and 
at the same time save the swift current 
of the Mississippi for their downstream 
traffic. 
There is not another place on the face 
of the earth where the traffic can be 
transferred from one major watershed 
to another with so much ease, so little 
expense, and such tremendous savings 
in transportation costs and distances. 
The nearest approach to it is the one 
connecting the Don and the Volga Rivers 
in Russia, which Stalin is now construct- 
ing with all possible haste, probably 
using lend-lease machinery, if not lend- 
lease money, supplied by the taxpayers 
of this country for that purpose. 

We cannot afford to wait. 

This project is absolutely necessary to 
our national defense and should be con- 
structed as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 


would like to have 3 or 4 minutes, if I 
may. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take the 5 minutes and will yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 5 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The The gentleman 
from Nebraska is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just wanted to say that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. TACKETT] if 
he is trying to attack me and my integ- 
rity in supporting economy in Govern- 
ment he is quite out of place. I suggest 
that he just watch his step when he at- 
tempts to do that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am not at all ashamed of 
my record in trying to keep down ex- 
penditures. You on the Democratic side 
have a shameful record in voting for 
more and more spending. 

Yesterday Members on the gentle- 
man’s side took some bitter pills in the 
whipping they got in the House when 
they tried to increase appropriations, 
and I hope they will have more of those 
experiences. 

To those who try to attach a stigma 
to the Members who fight for economy 
and a cutting down of Government ex- 
penditures I say, if you have nerve 
enough, go back home and talk with 
your people. You will probably come 
back with a little different viewpoint. 
There are too many Members of this 
House that talk economy out of one side 
of their mouth and then shout “Yea” for 
more spending. Look at the record; that 
is the proof. 
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As long as Iam a Member of the Con- 
gress here I am not going to hesitate to 
get up and submit my views upon these 
subjects, regardless of what the gentle- 
man from Arkansas or anybody else says. 
You may label me as a great objector on 
this side, that is O. K. with me. I must 
live at peace with myself and I shall not 
hesitate to lash out in no uncertain terms 
at those issues I feel are wrong. If it 
is necessary to get rough and tough on 
some of these things I think we cught 
to do that. We have done too little 
fighting. I may say to my Republican 
colleagues, you better fight more, not 
less. You take a lot of this spending 
stuff and you do not fight. You should 
not lack the intestinal fortitude to get 
up here and say what you really think. 
Why be afraid to speak out against some 
of these appropriations, against some of 
these attempts to nationalize and social- 
ize this country. You have been too 
easy. You better begin to listen to the 
folks at home, then when you come back 
here you will have a little different view- 
point. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
resolution in its present form, including 
the last paragraph to which the amend- 
ment refers, was adopted in the com- 
mittee this morning without a record 
vote. It is supported by Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman under- 
stands there was no record vote taken 
on this, does he not? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, there 
was no record vote, but a roll-call vote 
was not requested and the resolution was 
adopted. Frankly, I did not hear any 
voting. I think that this second para- 
graph should be kept in the resolution. 
It is fair that we carry this along until 
the Congress can have an opportunity to 
finally pass on the question of how far we 
are to go in this subject after the com- 
mittees that have had hearings have 
acted. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that under the rule the committee 
rises automatically. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
one amendment that has not been voted 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. What amendment 
is that? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is on page 1, line 9, 
where they struck out the word “Pales- 
tine” and added the words “from Pales- 
tine.” That was not considered in the 
committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, that is 
in the resolution as originally intro- 
duced. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ad- 
vised those words were in the resolution 
as introduced, therefore, are a part of 
the resolution and not an amendment. 

Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harpy, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 320, amending an act 
making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 397, 
he reported the House joint resolution 
back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and 
eighty-seven Members are present, not 
a quorum. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 169] 
Abbitt Forand Moulder 
Albert Fugate Multer 
Allen, II. Fulton Mumma 
Allen, La. Murphy 
Anderson, Calif.Gathings Murray, Wis. 
Andresen, Gavin Norrell 

August H. n O'Brien, Il 

Anfuso Gore O'Brien, Mich. 
Angell Granahan 
Ayres Green O’Konski 
Barrett Gregory 
Beall Gwinn Patten 
Bentsen Hale Poage 
Blackney Hall, Powell 
Blatnik Edwin Arthur Quinn 
Boggs, La. Hand Radwan 
Boykin Harvey Redden 
Breen Hébert Reed, II. 
Buckley Hedrick Reed. N. Y 

Heffernan Ribicoff 
Busbey Hull Richards 
Butler Hinshaw Riehlman 
Byrne, N. T. Hoeven Rivers 
Case Hoffman, Ill. Robeson 
Celler Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Chatham Jackson, Calif. Sabath 
Chenoweth James Sadlak 
Chiperfield Javits St. George 
Chudoff Jenkins Saylor 
Clemente Johnson Scott, Hardie 
Combs Jonas Scott, 

' Cooley Jones, Hugh D., Jr. 
Corbett ton C. Scudder 
Coudert Kearney Shafer 
Crumpacker Kelly, N. Y. Shelley 

Kennedy ikes 
Curtis, Mo Keogh Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Wis, Kilburn Stockman 
Dawson Klein Sutton 
Delaney Kluczynski Tale 

Taylor 
Dollinger Latham Teague 
Dolliver Lucas Towe 
Donoyan McCarthy Vail 
Durham McCormack Van Pelt 
Eaton Machrowicz Vinson 
Ellsworth Mack, Ill. Vorys 
Engle Martin, Welch 
Evins Mason Werdel 
Falion Meader Whitaker 
Fellows Miller, N. Y. Wickersham 
ez Mitchell Wilson, Ind 

Fine 1 
Fisher Morrison Wood, Ga. 

Morton Wood, Idaho 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 271 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the House joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN moves to recommit the reso- 
lution to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska) there were—ayes 7, noes 231. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the resolution. 

The House joint resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE FROM 
AUGUST 23 TO SEPTEMBER 12 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Con. Res. 151) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That when the House adjourns 
on Thursday, August 23, 1951, it stand ad- 
journed until 12 o'clock meridian, Wednes- 
day, September 12, 1951. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


INTERIM AUTHORITY TO THE SPEAKER 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House until Sep- 
tember 12, 1951, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to ask the majority leader or the 
whip if he can inform the House what 
might be the program as of September 
12 when we retura? That is Wednesday, 
I notice by the calendar; and Thursday, 
of course, is a day when we do not have 
much on the calendar. I wondered just 
what might be coming up on Wednes- 
day the 12th. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am very sorry to say 
to the gentleman from Nebraska that I 
cannot inform him or the House at this 
time. The program will be arranged 
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later and announced so the Members 
will know what the program will be. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will it be 
announced before we leave this coming 
Thursday? 

Mr. PRIEST. I cannot say about that, 
but I can assure the gentleman that 
due notice will be given to all Members 
of the House. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. If it could be ar- 
ranged that our offices would be in- 
formed as to what program, if any, is 
scheduled for the balance of the week 
beginning September 10, I think it would 
be very helpful to all of the Members. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sure it would be, 
and I can assure the gentleman that 
with the cooperation of the minority we 
will see that that is done. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


- Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Has 
the gentleman any idea when the other 
body will have legislation ready for us? 

Mr. PRIEST. I do not have any idea 
what might happen in the other body, 
or at what time they might have legis- 
lation ready; I am sorry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speakcyr, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand, 
this is a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. PRIEST. It is. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the Senate sup- 
posed to take the same recess we do? 

Mr. PRIEST. I do not know what 
the Senate plans, but I understand they 
do not intend to do so. That is not offi- 
cial, however; I have not been so in- 
formed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Under the resolution 
they are not required to do so? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I hope the 
leadership will be able to inform the 
membership a week in advance as to the 
program. It takes time to return from 
our districts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIM AUTHORITY TO THE SPEAKER 
TO MAKE CERTAIN APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Wednesday, September 12, 1951, the 
Speaker be authorized to appoint com- 
missions, boards, and committees au- 
thorized by law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER. -Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL 
AND GAS 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 391 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
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order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J, Res. 42) con- 
senting to an interstate compr ^t to conserve 
oil and gas. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally dividcd and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the joint resoiution shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
joint resolution for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the joint resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the joint resolution and amenmdents there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion makes in order the immediate con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 42, 
which is a resolution that simply con- 
tinues the authority of the States to 
enter into a compact to conserve oil and 
gas, the same agreement that has been 
in existence since 1935. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield one- 
half of my time to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE] 
has so well explained, House Resolution 
391 makes in order the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 42, which is a 
resolution, to continue the interstate 
compact to conserve oil and gas, a com- 
pact that has been very important in 
our economic life and one that should be 
continued. ’ 

I am informed there is a minority 
report filed along with the majority re- 
port, on this resolution, which comes 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and that in all prob- 
ability one or two amendments will be 
offered to the resolution when it is con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this rule will 
be adopted. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to observe in connection with the 
question of conserving oil and gas—I pre- 
sume for defense purposes—that if the 
country realized as it Should that coal is 
the basic fuel of this Nation, and if more 
would convert to the use of coal, it is the 
best possible way to conserve natural gas 
and oil for fuel purposes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEsELTON]. 

Mr.HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the statement made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] as 
to the proposed amendment, I would like 
to call your attention to the substance of 
it. It would direct the Attorney General 
to make a continuing study of the actions 
taken under the compact to determine 
whether anything is done inconsistent 
with the purposes of or contrary to the 
limitations and restrictions contained in 
the compact, and to make a report regu- 
larly and at least once a year, 
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During the hearings there was testi- 
mony from the head of the Antitrust 
Division that the department in the 
nearly 16 years of the existence of the 
compact had not taken any specific ac- 
tion or made any particular study di- 
rected toward the question as to whether 
or not there had been any violation of 
article V. There is no disposition on the 
part of the seven members who signed 
the minority report and others who did 
not but who join in urging the amend- 
ment, to say that there is any evidence 
whatever of a violation of law. 

Our position arises from the testimony 
given at the hearings by the head of the 
Antitrust Division and specifically from 
the answer he gave to a question asked 
by the ranking minority member [Mr. 
WoLvertToN] as to whether there would 
be any objection to an amendment to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. Morison said: 

N^, sir, I have no objection whatever if in 
the wisdom of the committee and the Con- 
gress it is desirable. 


Personally I hope that the majority 
of the committee will, when the amend- 
ment is offered, accept it. It seems to 
me to be a perfectly logical thiug to say 
to the Attorney General, “You have gen- 
eral responsibility; we would like you to 
take specifie responsibility, simply advise 
us whether there is any violation, and if 
there is, bring it to our attention.” If 
there is no violation, no harm is done. 
If there are violations, it would seem 
clear that we should want to know the 
facts. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) 
consenting to an interstate compact to 
conserve oil and gas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 42, 
with Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a simple propo- 
sition; simple in that it simply extends 
something that has been in being inso- 
far as the oil States and oil industry are 
concerned for 16 years. In February 
1935, there was executed among several 
oil-producing States what was known 
as the interstate oil compact. In Au- 
gust 1935, 16 years ago, the Congress gave 
approval to that interstate oil compact, 
Since that time the approval has been 
extended for three 2-year periods and 
for two 4-year periods, making a total 
of some 16 years in all from 1935 to date. 
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It is very necessary that the Congress 
act rather speedily with reference to 
this particular extension because the 
authority expires September 1 of this 
year. The Senate passed this resolu- 
tion unanimously. There was nothing 
but favorable testimony in regard to it 
in the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The Secretary of the 
Interior, which perhaps has more to 
do with the oil industry than any other 
department of our Federal Government, 
favors it. The Secretary of Defense 
favors it. The Justice Department in- 
terposes no objection to it, and all in 
all I feel I can say to the membership of 
this House that the authorities of the 
Government are for it and feel it is 
necessary. 

The Governor of Texas testified in 
favor of it and, as all of you know, 
Texas is vitally interested in the oil in- 
dustry and in keeping the oil industry 
strong. The representatives of all the 
other 19 States have evidenced that 
they, too, are for it. The entire picture 
has been one of success and one of 
approval among those who seem to know 
most about the activities of the partici- 
pants in the compact. 

There has been some controversy with 
reference to an amendment that some 
seven members of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
favored. 

As far as I personally am concerned, 
I do not see that the amendment is 
needed. I think that is the feeling of 
the majority of the members of our 
committee. 

The whole compact has worked well 
for 16 years as is, and it is felt in the 
interest of conservation, in the interest 
of orderly production of oil, and in the 
interest of those practices calculated to 
bring about the maximum production 
of oil and to keep improved the various 
fields in this country that the compact 
should be extended for an additional 
4 years. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 42 is what may be termed a continu- 
ing resolution. It provides for congres- 
sional consent to an interstate compact 
to conserve oil and gas that has been en- 
tered into by the States of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia. 

I speak of it as a continuing resolution 
for the reason that the original resolu- 
tion, giving consent to a similar compact 
as now presented to the House, was 
adopted in the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved August 27, 1935—Public Reso- 
lution No. 64, Seventy-fourth Congress. 
The original compact was entered into 
by the States of Oklahoma, Texas; New 
Mexico, Illinois, Colorado, and Kansas. 
Since 1935, the compact has been re- 
newed and extended five times, The 
present authority expires on September 
1, 1951. The adoption of the resolution 
now before the House extends and re- 
news this compact for a period of 4 years 
from September 1, 1951, to September 1, 
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1955. This proposed extension of the 
compact has the approval of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Defense, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. No opposition has been ex- 
pressed to the proposed extension by any 
agency of the Government. It has been 
passed by the Senate and favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The minority report that has been 
filed by seven members of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
makes plain that they have no objection 
to the basic purpose of this resolution. 
Their attitude in this respect is set forth 
in the following words: 

We are in entire agreement that the e- 
press purpose of the compact as expressed 
in article II, “to conserve oil and gas by the 
prevention of physical waste thereof from 
any cause” is entirely laudable and in the 
interest not only of the producers but of 
the consumers and our national defense. 


However, the members of the commit- 
tee who signed the minority report are of 
the opinion that care should be observed 
that the powers authorized to be carried 
into effect by the several States, parties 
to the compact, should not be used at 
any time in a manner detrimental to 
the public interest. Consequently, they 
feel it is imperative that some agency of 
Government should be required to keep 
constant supervision of the operation of 
the compact and report to Congress 
periodically with respect to the same. 

To accomplish the above purpose I 
am informed it is the intention of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HEsELTON] to introduce an amendment 
to the bill that will insert the following 
new section: 

Src. 2. The Attorney General of the United 
States shall make a continuing study of ac- 
tion taken under the compact set forth in 
section I of this act, with particular refer- 
ence to whether any such action is incon- 
sistent with the purposes of, or contrary to 
the limitations and restrictions contained in, 
such compact. The Attorney General shall 
report to the Congress from time to time, 
but not less often than once each year, the 
result of such study. 


If such an amendment is introduced, I 
am in accord with the purpose sought to 
be attained by it. I direct your atten- 
tion to the language contained in article 
V of the compact as justification for the 
proposed amendment. The purpose of 
this article is clearly in the public in- 
terest. It reads as follows 

It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, 
or create or perpetuate monopoly, or to 
promote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre- 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations. 


If the amendment is offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HEsELTON], it would, if adopted, make 
article V more effective by specifically 
directing the Attorney General of the 
United States to make a continuing 
study of action taken under the com- 
pact with particular reference to 
whether any such action is inconsistent 
with the purposes, limitations, and re- 
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strictions contained in the compact. To 
require such a report is undoubtedly in 
the public interest, and, the Attorney 
General is likewise, undoubtedly, the 
proper official to make such study. 

The purpose of the amendment—and 
the attitude of the Department of Jus- 
tice which does not object to the inclu- 
sion of such an amendment as is pro- 
posed—is clearly set forth in the testi- 
mony taken from the hearings on the 
resolution before the Committee on In- 
ee, and Foreign Commerce, as fol- 
ows: 


Mr. Mortson. I will tell you what I con- 
ceive, Mr. Congressman, to be the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Justice Anti- 
trust Division, and that would be, as I have 
statec before, that if this article V should 
be violated by participating oil companies 
in these various States, and we could find 
such evidence, either upon complaint of a 
citizen or upon our own investigation, it 
would be my duty to bring a suit based on 
those facts. 

Mr. Wotvertron. I fully appreciate that. 
But I am asking who is the watchdog as to 
the effect of that section and whether it is 
carried out? Is there any governmental 
agency that has the direct duty of doing so? 

Mr. Morison, I would assume that my 
division, Mr. Congressman, would have the 
greatest responsibility for that. There may 
be others. I do not know. I keep speaking 
about the Interior Department, because I 
think of them in terms of this kind of proj- 
ec: that they would have a continuing in- 
terest to watch this. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Wotverron. This section was put in 
the bill originally for the very purpose I 
tried t- emphasize: for the protection of 
the public interest. The very fact that it 
makes reference to monopoly and regimenta- 
tion, and all the other elements that enter 
into Antitrust Act provisions indicates to 
m- that the responsibility was upon the 
Attorney General. If there is any doubt 
about it, would you have any objection to 
any amendment being made to this bill that 
would make that clear? 

Mr. Morison. No, sir; I have no objection 
whatever if, in the wisdom of the committee 
and Congress, it is desired. 


In emphasizing the importance of the 
provisions of article V, I would like to 
call attention to a portion of my remarks 
before the House when the original reso- 
lution was under consideration on Au- 
gust 24, 1935. The remarks to which I 
particularly refer are found on page 
14591, volume 79, part 13, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, first session, and are as follows: 


In answer to the question that was raised 
as to whether the underlying purpose of the 
compact was to control production so that 
it would have an effect on price, may I say 
that I believe the bills that were originally 
introduced seeking, under the terms of con- 
servation, to control the production of oil 
really had for their purpose no other idea 
than stabilizing the price in a way that would 
be beneficial to the big oil-producing com- 
panies. Such legislation without adequate 
governmental supervision might prove highly 
detrimental to the consumers of this Nation, 
However, for the comfort of the gentleman 
who asked the question, may I say that there 
has been made a part of this proposed com- 
pact the following language, which appears 
in article V: 

“It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or te monopoly, or to pro- 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
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purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre- 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations.” 


On the question of the possible effect 
on price to the consumer as a result of 
curtailment of production, the following 
was said: 

Mr. SirovicH. Would not the conservation, 
which is the purpose of this compact, in itself 
bring about a reduction of oil and thereby 
increase its cost? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. There is no doubt in my 
mind that whenever you reduce the avail- 
ability of any commodity there is a natural 
tendency to increase the price to the con- 
sumer. 

In that connection I wish to give a word of 
warning. No legislation should be passed un- 
der the guise of conservation which has for 
its purpose or effect an increased price to the 
consumer, or that permits under the guise 
of stabilization a loss of the beneficial ef- 
fect of supply and demand and open compe- 
tition. Care must be observed in all such 
legislation to adequately and effectively 
guard the interests of the consuming public. 

There can be no. controlled production 
without having a direct effect upon the price 
to the consumer. While it may be neces- 
sary at some time to conserve oil as against 
its possible exhaustion, yet at no time should 
it be possible under the cloak of conserva- 
tion to limit its production so that there will 
result a stabilization of price to the detri- 
ment of the public. All too frequently the 
real purpose of conservation agitation has 
been to stabilize an increased price of oil 
to the consumer. 

We must never overlook the fact in con- 
sidering any legislation that has for its pur- 
pose the control or limitation of production 
that the price to the consumer is thereby 
affected, and if there is no governmental 
supervision or control the price will be an 
increased price to the consumer. Whenever 
the available supply of any commodity is 
reduced or limited the direct result is an 
increased price to the consumer. This is 
particularly true when applied to any natural 
resource such as oll. 

Therefore, no legislation should ever be 
passed that will make it possible for either a 
combination of oil-producing States or oil 
producers, large or small, to limit or restrict 
production to such an extent as to prove de- 
trimental to the public interest. 


Thus, while I am in favor of this 
resolution, I am nevertheless of the 
opinion that an amendment of the kind 
proposed would give additional protec- 
tion to the consuming public and should 
be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman is so thoroughly 
versed in the work and activity, as well 
as the result of the operation of the in- 
terstate oil compact. The gentleman 
was a member of the committee in 1934 
when this matter was first brought to 
the attention of the Congress, when 
there became a very great need for some 
activity by the States, as presented by 
the oil compact which is authorized by 
the Constitution. The gentleman has 
been very attentive to this problem 
throughout these years and has observed 
the operation and very fine work of the 
interstate oil compact in the conserva- 
tion of this great and important natural 
resource. The gentleman has referred 
to the fact that an amendment would be 
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offered. As I understood, he bases his 
support of the amendment on the ground 
that it would be in the public interest, 
thereby preventing the possibility, per- 
haps, of a price rise in the product of 
oil, and consequently would support it on 
that basis. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is not en- 
tirely the situation. The question of in- 
creased price is not alone the reason. 
I am aware of the fact that prices have 
increased very generally and it might be 
perfectly proper that prices of gasoline 
and other petroleum products should in- 
crease. The purpose of the Feselton 
amendment is to have someone in Goy- 
ernment make certain that the provi- 
sions of article V as contained in the 
compact will be observed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Article V, of course, is 
the section of the resolution that deals 
with the pricing. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. All that the 
amendment does, in my opinion, is to 
make more effective the provisions of ar- 
ticle V, contained in the compact. 

Mr. HARRIS. Out of the years of ex- 
perience the gentleman has observed the 
effective operation of the interstate oil 
compact, which is an agency of all States 
who are members, has there been any in- 
dication or effort anywhere, either in 
your observation of the activities or 
hearings before the committee, or the 
record anywhere, that as a result of the 
compact there has been any increase in 
prices? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. We have before 
us the fact that prices have continually 
increased since the time the compact was 
first entered into. 

As to whether or not that has been 
due in whole or in part to the fact that 
a compact existed that curtailed produc- 
tion is a matter that in my opinion is a 
proper one for the Attorney General at 
all times to observe, and it is for that 
reason that I am willing to support the 
amendment which is to be offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very strongly of the opinion that this 
resolution should be adopted, and I am 
just as strongly of the opinion that the 
amendment should not. If I thought 
the amendment would do one good 
thing, I would be for the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that the 
gentleman from New Mexico now speak- 
ing was Governor of that great State, 
made a great record there, of which we 
are all aware; but as Governor of the 
State of New Mexico, is it not a fact that 
the gentleman participated in the activ- 
ities of the Oil Compact Commission 
and was actually a member of that com- 
mission? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Consequently, speak- 
ing to the committee now is actually a 
man who has had experience and served 
on the commission itself for a good 
number of years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was the represent- 
ative of the State of New Mexico on this 
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compact, as was Governor Carson for a 
time, Governor Shelton for a time, from 
my neighboring State of Kansas. 

There is a great deal of discussion 
about price fixing. I can assure you 
that nothing about price fixing is in- 
volved in the compact at all; it is a 
conservation proposition. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. When one of the 
witnesses representing one of the States 
was before our committee I asked him 
this question about price back in the 
war days. Of course, the petroleum in- 
dustry wanted a raise in the price of 
crude oil. We had the Disney amend- 
ment around here. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They wanted it 
raised. It was raised in 1941, but in 
December of that year it was rolled back 
to April and there was never a raise 
during the war. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to finish 
this observation, because I think it is 
right to the point. I asked the witness 
whether or not in any of the compact 
meetings as between the States inter- 
ested, the question of price was ever dis- 
cussed or mentioned and he said “Never.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have never heard 
in a compact meeting the question of 
pricecome up. It was something we had 
nothing to do with. Asa matter of fact, 
I want to say for the information of the 
gentleman from New Jersey—and what 
I say will be borne out by the record— 
the price of crude oil during World War I 
got to $3.50. It never went anywhere 
near that high in World War II, nor has 
it since. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I wish to make it 
plain that there was no thought in my 
mind, and I do not think anything that 
I said could be properly interpreted that 
way, to the effect that the compact com- 
mission representing these different 
States had ever agreed among the rep- 
resentatives of the States for a price with 
respect to oil. 

I spoke entirely of the economic prin- 
ciple involved—that when you curtail 
production, you necessarily increase 
price. I do not have any evidence, and 
I did not make the charge, that the com- 
pact commission had at any time agreed 
on price as between themselves, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me say to the 
gentleman from New Jersey that there 
is no attempt to curb or to reduce pro- 
duction except as it will affect the ulti- 
mate recovery of oil. As a result of the 
conservation established through the 
compact States and through their ef- 
forts, the ultimate recoverage today is 
from 30 to 40 percent greater than it was 
during the years when we were rather 
careless about our natural resources. 
Today we conserve not only the oil but 
the gas. We put the gas through sep- 
arators, taking the gasoline content from 
the gas, giving us a dry gas, which we 
put back into the ground, repressuring 
the sand in order to produce more oil, 
Those are the measures which are taken. 

Now, if anything had been done in 
connection with the compact which vio- 
lated or operated against the law, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
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could prosecute, the same as he would 
any other violator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. With further ref- 
erence to the action of the compact 
commission, I want to say that I com- 
mend the work that the commission has 
done with respect to conservation. There 
is no doubt, as the gentleman has so 
well said, and is so well qualified to say, 
that a great service has been rendered 
in that respect. I do not want to take 
one bit of credit away from the com- 
pact commission in that respect. But 
the gentleman will agree with me, I am 
sure, that the very nature of the case 
required that article V be inserted in the 
compact. In other words, it was neces- 
sary to put article V in to guard against 
all possible procedures which might be 
detrimental to the public. Nobody has 
ever objected to that. The compact 
commission has not objected. No one 
has. The Congress has continued the 
resolution five different times over a 
period of 16 years, with that in it. All 
that this amendment that we speak of 
would require would be that the Attorney 
General report to the Congress the re- 
sult of a continuing study by him to 
ascertain whether the provisions of ar- 
ticle V are being complied with. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The majority of the 
Members of the compact States would 
have no objection to giving the Attorney 
General any information he desires; but 
to set up another branch of our Govern- 
ment to check on something that is so 
well checked now—better than any of 
our natural resources—I do not think it 
is necessary. Let me say that as the 
Governor of the State of New Mexico 
and as a member of the compact com- 
mission, I was representing as a land- 
owner and an oil producer the University 
of the State of New Mexico. I was rep- 
resenting the Military Institute of the 
State of New Mexico, and other State 
agencies which had oil land. The Inte- 
rior Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment is probably the greatest owner of 
land in the State of New Mexico, a great 
deal of which is oil-producing. As a 
matter of fact, it was from the Secretary 
of the Interior that the directive as to 
the proration was received. 

The The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has again 
expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman has been so courteous to 
me in giving me an opportunity to ex- 
plain my position that I yield the gentle- 
man one additional minute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In the production of 
oil you have to take a lot of elements 
into account. Formerly, we had wells 
that we considered deep at 3,000 to 4,000 
feet. Today they are shallow wells. To- 
day we are going down 12,000 to 15,000 
feet. When those wells are drilled, and 
after they produce, a special allowance 
is given, based upon the depth of the 
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well, in order that the operator will be 
reimbursed for that additional depth. 
Every consideration is given to the pro- 
duction, based upon one thing: con- 
servation—not price. If we would turn 
these wells loose and let them produce 
what they can produce, I think that the 
ultimate recovery would be 50 percent 
less. When you have great gas pressure 
there is sometimes created a bottom- 
hole condition. This automatically 
deepens the well, and at times it results 
in running into salt water—which de- 
stroys the well. So, that is one thing 
that we, who know something about the 
oil business, take into consideration. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
the first place I think it is quite unfor- 
tunate that the resolution has to come up 
under existing circumstances. I am un- 
der no illusions. I realize that a great 
many Members who might be interested 
in what the gentleman from New Jersey 
has said and what the minority report 
says are not able to be here. I do not 
even know whether I want to impose on 
the membership by making any point 
of order of no quorum. I know that 
many of my friends who are opposed to 
this point of view, are here and are quite 
properly interested in the prompt pass- 
age of the resolution without amend- 
ment. 

The gentleman from New Jersey has 
pointed out, as the minority views state, 
that the Attorney General does not ob- 
ject to this kind of an amendment; in 
fact, his representative says it is per- 
fectly agreeable to him. I have a letter 
here addressed to me, dated July 9, by 
Hon. Newall A. Clapp, Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, and I want to read one 
sentence: 

It is my understanding that the Depart- 
ment has never felt it was under any obli- 
gation to investigate the activities of the 
States as to whether the express purpose of 
the compact has been fulfilled. 


That is the Department of Justice it- 
self saying it has no obligation whatever 
to see that the provision of article V, 
which the States have written into a 
compact itself, have not been violated. 

I certainly cannot understand the op- 
position to placing this specific respon- 
sibility in the hands of a department of 
the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment. It is not just another agency; 
it is a department that is charged with 
the carrying out the laws, and particu- 
larly the antitrust laws in this instance. 
Why anyone should seriously argue that 
that Department should not discharge 
its responsibility is really beyond my 
comprehension. 

It has been stated that there has never 
been any complaint made as to the oper- 
ation of the compact. On January 31, 
1949, the Special Committee To Study 
the Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness in the other body filed its final re- 
port on oil supply and distribution prob- 
lems. It was stated that the executive 
secretary of the interstate oil compact 
commission testified before the commit- 
tee, and he was asked in terms of the 
provisions of the compact a question, 
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and the report goes on to say that the 
executive secretary of the compact 
testified that the purpose of proration 
laws was to prorate the market demands, 
and that when you limit the market 
demands, of course, you affect the price, 
I do not see how anybody with elemen- 
tary knowledge of the situation, even 
the producers themselves, could seriously 
argue that if you keep the level of pro- 
duction just even with or under the 
prospective demands, you are neces- 
sarily going to at least stabilize the price, 
and that it probably has had the further 
effect of increased prices charged for 
oil in the last few years. 

Then that committee went on to say 
this: 

It seems to the committee that the inter- 
state oil compact commission has gone far 
beyond the laudatory purposes cited in its 
compact, the basis upon which the Congress 
acted in approving same. Hence, it is rec- 
ommended that the appropriate committees 
of the Congress look into the operation of 
the compact with a view to either repealing 
the authority or the enactment of proper 
amendments to safeguard the public in- 
terests. 


We are not asking you to repeal the 
compact. We even said in the report 
that we believed the laudatory purposes 
of the compact should be carried out. 
We voted in favor of reporting the com- 
pact. Allin the world we are asking you 
to do is to make it possible for the pub- 
lic and for Congress to know how this 
compact is operating and whether it is 
complying with article V. 

If you are going to oppose it, I submit 
that you are doing nothing more nor 
less than putting blinders on Congress 
and making it impossible for the appro- 
priate committees of Congress, and this 
committee is one of those committees, to 
enact amendments to safeguard the pub- 
lic interest. That is all that is involved 
in this amendment. 

Some question has been raised as to 
whether or not in the operation of the 
compact itself there is any effect, direct 
or indirect, on the price of oil. I have 
looked through some of the records. At 
a meeting on April 29 and 30, 1938, at 
Wichita, Kans., Gov. Walter Huxman, 
of Kansas, said very frankly to those 
who were attending that compact meet- 
ing: 

There is no reason in the world why we 
shouldn't stabilize the price of oil. 


Dr. Joseph E. Pogue, economist and 
vice president of the Chase National 
Bank, said: 

Thus proration, as now operated, is a 
means for preventing waste and at the same 
time is an agency for effectuating and main- 
taining economic equilibrium. 


This means nothing more nor less 
than stabilizing the price of the product. 

Dr. Alexander Sachs, an economist, at 
that same meeting said: 

Along with that there was an incentive to 
such development by reason of the collapse 
of the price structure, and so we have de- 
veloped a stabilized idea, an idea where the 
focus of interest was the stable price. 


Those, I submit, are statements which 
should be conyincing to any of us who 
are interested in seeing that the public 
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is protected in the operation of this com- 
pact. 

If you go back into the history of the 
compact and study the work of the Cole 
committee, of which the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON} was a 
member, you will find that in the back- 
ground lay suggestions that the anti- 
trust laws be waived in connection with 
solving the critical problem that then 
existed as to the production of oil. You 
will find that when the committee re- 
ported out this bill it was the same bill 
that passed the House and became law. 
There was a recommendation made in 
the bill that was reported by this com- 
mittee that there should be established 
a Federal board. To do what? To see 
that in the fixing of these so-called al- 
lowables the public interest was pro- 
tected. 

I suggest to you that when you have 
a situation—and I am not making any 
charges nor is the gentleman from New 
Jersey nor any other Members of the 
minority—that there has been anything 
wrong about it. But we did say that 
where you have the oil-producing States 
concerned they have been properly and 
rightly concerned about the conserva- 
tion features and properly and rightly 
concerned about the price structure. 
You have members of the oil industry 
coming before the State proration boards 
making estimates of what they think will 
be consumed in the period ahead. You 
have these estimates from all of the 
major companies. For instance, at 
Texas in the State-wide meeting on May 
17, 1950, practically every one of the 
company representatives agreed that 
the amount of crude that would be con- 
sumed was almost the same figure. 

When you have absolutely no one who 
is charged with that specific responsi- 
bility to protect the interest of the pub- 
lic, participating in these compact com- 
mission meetings, deliberations, and rec- 
ommendations, and certainly no one 
representing the public in connection 
with the setting of the allowables, we, as 
representatives of the public at large, 
have our responsibility to provide some 
means of checking this to determine 
whether there has been any violation of 
existing law or of the limitations in the 
compact itself. I submit that there is 
not a Member who will vote against this 
amendment this afternoon who would 
not support a prosecution, if there was 
developed in the course of an investi- 
gation that there was a violation of the 
antitrust laws, I submit there is not a 
Member here who would tolerate any 
combination in restraint of trade if it 
was pointed out as a fact. ‘But, I do 
submit all of us have a higher responsi- 
bility than to any particular interest or 
special interest. It is all right for us to 
be concerned about the conservation of 
some particular product. I suppose we 
might extend that even to the conserva- 
tion of minerals which are wasted, al- 
though we have never done that. I 
think, however, in the long run, any 
Member of Congress who wants to rep- 
resent the best interests of the public as 
a whole, should give serious considera- 
tion to the legitimate interests of the 
public, the consuming public. After all, 
they should be entitled to some consid- 
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eration in connection with this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman re- 
ferred, of course, to the antitrust laws. 
Certainly, there is not a member of this 
committee, and of the Congress, I am 
sure, who would condone any activity 
which was in violation of the antitrust 
laws. Is it not true that if there were 
any violation of the antitrust laws under 
the present law, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Attorney General have the 
authority, and, in fact, it is the duty 
of the Attorney General to step in and 
prosecute any violations which may 
exist? 

Mr. HESELTON. That is absolutely 
true. But, when the Attorney General 
says, as I stated earlier, that during 
the whole course of the 16 years, it was 
not their understanding that the Depart- 
ment had any obligation to investigate 
the activities of the States as to whether 
the expressed purpose of the compact 
had been fulfilled; and when the At- 
torney General says in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Wotverton] that they 
had no objection to an amendment which 
would spell out that responsibility in 
this connection, then I think it is high 
time that the Congress should discharge 
its responsibility in seeing to it that the 
compact really does what it asserts it 
does, and that is create real conditions 
of conservation without affecting price 
through some violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman relied 
on some meeting in Texas on May 17, 
1950. Is it not a fact that that was a 
meeting of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion that has the jurisdiction and au- 
thority on a local State level of setting 
allowables and carrying out the pro- 
visions of the State conservation laws 
and that the oil compact had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the meeting? 

Mr. HESELTON. It is a fact that that 
was a State meeting. But, the diffi- 
culty, as I have seen it, and I realize that 
there may be a difference of opinion 
about this, is that those States are en- 
couraged by the compact commission to 
operate this particular allowable pro- 
cedure and that the allowable procedure 
is desired on a Nation-wide basis. It 
is intended to set up a situation where 
there will not be any excess over what 
will be consumed. Economically, every- 
one of us knows that where you have a 
situation like that, whether it is oil or 
wheat or any other commodity, if you 
do not have more than enough to take 
care of the demand, you inevitably affect 
the price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. - 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to an extension and 
renewal for a period of 4 years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, of the Interstate Compact 
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to Conserve Oil and Gas, which was signed 
in the city of Dallas, Tex., the 16th day of 
February 1935 by the representatives of Okla- 
homa, Texas, California, and New Mexico, 
and at the same time and place was signed 
by the representatives, as a recommendation 
for approval to the Governors and Legisla- 
tures, of the States of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Kansas, and Michigan, and prior to 
August 27, 1935, said compact was presented 
to and approved by the Legislatures and 
Governors of the States of New Mexico, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Colorado, and 
Texas, which said compact so approved by 
the 6 States last above named was deposited 
in the Department of State of the United 
States, and thereafter such compact was, by 
the President, presented to the Congress, and 
the Congress gave consent to such compact 
by House Joint Resolution 407, approved 
August 27, 1935 (Public Resolution No. 64, 
74th Cong.), and which said compact was 
thereafter extended and renewed for a pe- 
riod of 2 years from September 1, 1937, by 
an agreement executed as of the 10th day 
of May 193. by the representatives of the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Illinois, and Colorado, and was de- 
posited in the Department of State of the 
United States, and thereafter such extended 
and renewed compact was, by the President, 
presented to the Congress and the Congress 
gave consent to such extended and renewed 
compact by Senate Joint Resolution 183, 
approved August 10, 1937 (Public Resolution 
No. 57, 74th Cong.), and which said com- 
pact was thereafter extended and renewed 
for a period of 2 years from September 1, 
1939, by an agreement duly executed and 
ratified by the States of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and Michi- 
gan, and was deposited in the Department 
of State of the United States, and there- 
after such extended and renewed compact 
was, by the President, presented to the Con- 
gress and the Congress gave consent to such 


extended and renewed compact by House 


Joint Resolution 329, approved July 20, 
1939 (Public Resolution No. 31, 76th Cong.), 
and which said compact was thereafter ex- 
tended and renewed for a period of 2 years 
from September 1, 1941, by an agreement 
duly executed and ratified by the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, New York, and Pennsylvania, and was 
deposited in the Department of State of the 
United States, and thereafter such extended 
and renewed compact was, by the President, 
presented to Congress and the Congress gave 
consent to such extended and renewed com- 
pact by House Joint Resolution 228, ap- 
proved August 21, 1941 (Public Law 246, 
77th Cong.), and which compact was there- 
after extended and renewed for a period of 
4 years from September 1, 1943, by an agree- 
ment executed and ratified by representa- 
tives of the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Kentucky, and was deposited 
in the Department of State of the 
United States and thereafter such ex- 
tended and renewed compact was, by 
the President of the United States, pre- 
sented to Congress and the Congress 
gave consent to such extended and renewed 
compact by House Joint Resolution 139, ap- 
proved July 7, 1943 (Public Law 117, 78th 
Cong.) and thereafter the representatives of 
the States of Montana, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Florida, Tennessee, and 
Indiana executed counterparts of said agree- 
ment, and said counterparts so executed 
were deposited in the Department of State 
of the United States; and which compact 
was thereafter extended and renewed for a 
period of 4 years from the Ist day of Septem- 
ber 1947 by an agreement executed and 
ratified by the representatives of the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
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Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Indiana, 
which was deposited in the Department of 
State of the United States, and such extend- 
ed and renewed compact was, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, presented to 
Congress, and Congress gave its consent to 
such extended and renewed compact by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 122 (Public Law 184, 
80th Cong.); and thereafter the representa- 
tives of the States of Kentucky, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, and Michigan executed counterparts 
of said agreement, which executed counter- 
parts were deposited in the Department of 
State of the United States. The agreement 
to extend and renew said compact for a 
period of 4 years from September 1, 1951, 
to September 1, 1955, duly executed by the 
representatives of Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia, has 
been deposited in the Department of State 
of the United States, and reads as follows: 


AN AGREEMENT TO EXTEND THE INTERSTATE 
Compact To CoNSERVE OIL AND Gas 

Whereas, on the 16th day of February, 
1935, in the city of Dallas, Tex., there was 
executed “An Interstate Compact to Con- 
serve Oil and Gas” which was thereafter 
formally ratified and approved by the States 
of Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Illinois, 
Colorado, and Kansas, the original of which 
is now on deposit with the Department of 
State of the United States, a true copy of 
which follows: 


“AN INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL AND 
GAS 


“Article I 


“This agreement may become effective 
within any compacting State at any time as 
prescribed by that State, and shall become 
effective within those States ratifying it 
whenever any three of the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, California, Kansas, and New 
Mexico have ratified and Congress has given 
its consent. Any oil-producing State may be- 
come a party hereto as hereinafter provided. 

“Article IT 
“The purpose of this compact is to con- 


serve oil and gas by the prevention of physi- 
cal waste thereof from any cause. 


“Article III 


“Each State bound hereby agrees that 
within a reasonable time it will enact laws, 
or if laws have been enacted, then it agrees to 
continue the same in force, to accomplish 
within reasonable limits the prevention of: 

“(a) The operation of any oil well with an 
inefficient gas-oil ratio. 

“(b) The drowning with water of any 
stratum capable of producing oil or gas, or 
both oil and gas, in paying quantities. 

“(c) The avoidable escape into the open 
air or the wasteful burning of gas from a 
natural gas well. 

“(d) The creation of unnecessary fire 
hazards. 

“(e) The drilling, equipping, locating, 
spacing or operating of a well or wells so 
as to bring about physical waste of oil or 
gas or loss in the ultimate recovery thereof. 

“(f) The inefficient, excessive or improper 
use of the reservoir energy in producing any 
well. 

“The enumeration of the foregoing sub- 
jects shall not limit the scope of the author- 
ity of any State. 

“Article IV 

“Each State bound hereby agrees that it 
will, within a reasonable time, enact statutes, 
or if such statutes have been enacted then 
that it will continue the same in force, pro- 
viding in effect that oil produced in viola- 
tion of its valid oil and/or gas tonservation 
statutes or any valid rule, order or regulation 
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promulgated thereunder, shall be denied ac- 
cess to commerce; and providing for stringent 
penalties for the waste of either oil or gas. 


“Article V 


“It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro- 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre- 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations. 

“Article VI 

“Each State joining herein shall appoint 
one representative to a commission hereby 
constituted and designated as the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, the duty of which 
said commission shall be to make inquiry 
and ascertain from time to time such meth- 
ods, practices, circumstances, ¿nd conditions 
as may be disclosed for bringing about con- 
servation and the prevention of physical 
waste of oil and gas, and at such intervals 
as said commission deems beneficial it shall 
report is findings and recommendations to 
the several States for adoption or rejection. 

“The Commission shall have power to 
recommend the coordination of the exercise 
of the police powers of the several States 
within their several jurisdictions to promote 
the maximum ultimate recovery from the 
petroleum reserves of said States, and to 
recommend measures for the maximum ulti- 
mate recovery of oil and gas. Said Com- 
mission shall organize and adopt suitable 
rules and regulations for the conduct of its 
business. 

“No action shall be taken by the Com- 
mission except: (1) by the affirmative votes 
of the majority of the whole number of the 
compacting States represented at any meet- 
ing, and (2) by a concurring vote of a ma- 
jority in interest of the compacting States 
at said meeting, such interest to be deter- 
mined as follows: such vote of each State 
shall be in the decimal proportion fixed by 
the ratio of its daily average production dur- 
ing the preceding calendar half-year to the 
daily average production of the compacting 
States during said period. 


“Article VII 


“No State by joining herein shall become 
financially obligated to any other State, nor 
shall the breach of the terms hereof by any 
State subject such State to financial respon- 
sibility to the other States joining herein. 


“Article VIII 


“This compact shall expire September 1, 
1937. But any State joining herein, may 
upon sixty (60) days’ notice, withdraw here- 
from. 

“The representatives of the signatory 
States have signed this agreement in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Department of State of the 
United States, and a duly certified copy shall 
be forwarded to the Governor of each of the 
signatory States. 

“This compact shall become effective 
when ratified and approved as provided in 
Article I. Any oil-producing State may be- 
come a party hereto by affixing its signature 
to a counterpart to be similarly deposited, 
certified, and ratified.” 

Whereas, the said Interstate Compact to 
Conserve Oil and Gas has heretofore been 
duly renewed and extended with the con- 
sent of the Congress to September 1, 1951; 
and, 

Whereas, it is desired to renew and extend 
the said Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil 
and Gas for a period of four (4) years from 
September 1, 1951, to September 1, 1955; 

Now, Therefore, This Writing Witnesseth: 

It is hereby agreed that the Compact en- 
titled “An Interstate Compact to Conserve 
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Oil and Gas”. executed in the City of Dallas, 
Texas, on the 16th day of February, 1935, 
and now on deposit with the Department of 
State of the United States, a correct copy 
of which appears above, be, and the same 
hereby is, extended for a period of four (4) 
years from September 1, 1951, its present 
date of expiration. This agreement shall 
become effective when executed, ratified, and 
approved as provided in Article I of the orig- 
inal Compact. 

The signatory States have executed this 
agreement in a single original which shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States and a 
duly certified copy thereof shall be for- 
warded to the Governor of each of the sig- 
natory States. Any oil-producing State may 
become a party hereto by executing a coun- 
terpart of this agreement to be similarly 
deposited, certified, and ratified. 

Executed by the several undersigned 
states, at their several State capitols, through 
their proper officials on the dates as shown, 
as duly authorized by statutes and resolu- 
tions, subject to the limitation and quali- 
fications of the acts of the respective State 
Legislatures. 

Tue STATE OF ALABAMA 
By James E. FOLSOM 
Governor 
Dated: 12-4-50 
Attest: SīBYL Poon 
Secretary of State 
[SEAL] 
Tue STATE OF ARKANSAS 
By Sm MCMATH 
Governor 
Dated: 10-11-50 
Attest: C. G. HALL 
Secretary of State 
[SEAL] 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 
By WALTER W. JOHNSON 
Governor 
Dated: 12-1-50 
Attest: GEO. G. BAKER 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
By FULLER WARREN 
Governor 
Dated: Nov 15—1950 


Attest: R. A. GRAY 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Governor 
Dated: 
Attest: 


Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF INDIANA 
By HENRY F. SCHRICKER 
Governor 
Dated: 10-25-50 
Attest: CHARLES F, FLEMING 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE or KANSAS 


By 

Governor 

Dated: 
Attest: 


Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 
By LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY 
Governor 
Dated: December 11, 1950 
Attest: GEORGE GLENN HATCHER 
Secretary of State 
Susan B. RUTHERFORD 
Assistant Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 
By EARL K. LONG 
Governor 
Dated: November 1, 1950 
Attest: WADE O. MARTIN, JR. 
Secretary of State 
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THE STATE oF MICHIGAN 
By G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 
Governor 
Dated: January 31, 1951 
Attest: F. M. ALGER, JR. 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
By F. L. WRIGHT : 
Governor 
Dated: Nov. 8, 1950 
Attest: HEBER LADNER 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF MONTANA 
By JoRN W. BONNER 
Governor 
Dated: November 22nd 1950 
Attest: Sam C. 
Secretary of State 


. THE STATE or NEW MEXICO 
By THOMAS J. MABRY 
Governor 
Dated: 
Attest: ALICIA ROMERO 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF New YORK 
By TxHomas E. DEWEY 


Governor 
Dated: 2-20-51 


Attest: WALTER J. GOING 
Deputy Secretary of State 
THE STATE OF OHIO 
By FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


Governor 
Dated: 1-3-51 


Attest: CHARLES F. SWEENEY 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
By Roy J. TURNER 
Governor 
Dated: Oct. 7, 1950 
Attest: WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 
Secretary of State 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By JOHN S. FINE 


Governor 
Dated: 2-21-51 


Attest: GERALD SMITH 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 
By Gorpon BROWNING 


Governor 
Dated: 2-16-51 


Attest: James H. CUMMINGS 
Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
By ALLAN SHIVERS 


. Governor 
Dated: October 3, 1950 


Attest: Lours Scorr WILKERSON 
Ass't Secretary of State 


THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
By OKEY L. PATTERSON 


Governor 
Dated: January 8, 1951 


Attest: D. Prrr O'BRIEN 
Secretary of State 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
the provisions of section 1 is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


Mr. BECKWORTH (interrupting the 
reading of the resolution). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire resolution be considered as read 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Cierk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HESELTON : Page 
16, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Attorney General of the 
United States shall make a continuing study 
of action taken under the compact set forth 
in Section I of this Act, with particular 
reference to whether any such action is in- 
consistent with the purposes of, or contrary 
to the limitations and restrictions contained 
in, such compact. The Attorney General 
shall report to the Congress from time to 
time, but not less often than once each year, 
the result of such study.” 

Page 16, line 19, renumber section 2 ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take much time, because I 
think nearly everyone who was here a 
few minutes ago has remained here, and 
heard what I had to say at that time. 

In terms of what this amendment 
would do, I would like to read the pro- 
vision in the Interstate Compact itself 
toward which the amendment is di- 
rected. I realize that Members probably 
have not had an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the full nature of this 
particular compact. I do not believe it 
has been changed since the original 
compact was drafted. This is the perti- 
nent provision: 

Article V. It is not the purpose of this 
compact to authorize the States joining 
herein to limit the production of oil or gas 
for the purpose of stabilizing or fixing the 
price thereof, or create or perpetuate monop- 
oly, or to promote regimentation, but is 
limited to the purpose of conserving oil and 
gas and preventing the avoidable waste 
thereof within reasonable limitations. 


Let me emphasize this: 

“It is not for the purpose to authorize 
the steps to limit the production of oil or 
gas for the purpose of stabilizing or fixing 
the price thereof,” 


I submit that is the heart of the whole 
proposition. 

If we can be assured by the Attorney 
General of the United States, after he 
has made inquiry, that there has been 
no such result, then I do not see why we 
have anything to fear. Certainly, I 
think that everyone who is interested in 
the great public interest involved in this 
would feel that they would want to have 
the protection of such action by the At- 
torney General. But if there have been 
actions taken in violation of existing law 
or of the compact itself, I would think 
all of us would want that to be known 
and prevented. 

This amendment would have the sin- 
gle result of fixing a specific responsi- 
bility in the Department of Justice to 
see to it that the facts are established 
and that the Congress be informed of 
those facts. It seems to me very difficult 
to understand why the consumers should 
not have the benefit of making article V 
mean what it says. I cannot believe that 
their legitimate interests will be entirely 
overlooked in dealing with this legisla- 
tion here today. I yield back the balance 
of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I fully realize the in- 
terest constantly manifested in this 
problem by our esteemed and devoted 
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friend and colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HESELTON]. I have served 
on the committee with him for a num- 
ber of years. I want to commend him 
for his diligence and his hard work, his 
sincerity, and his conscientious efforts 
at all times in matters wherein the 
American people are affected. 

I am opposed to this amendment for 
reasons that I think are deeply funda- 
mental to our American system of Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. 

But first, I should like to say that this 
matter is before us as passed by the 
Senate. It extends the Oil Compact 
Commission for another period of 4 
years. The Senate, as has already been 
said, passed it unanimously. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL AND GAS 


The interstate compact to conserve 
oil and gas was originally drafted and 
agreed upon by representatives of the 
oil-producing States in Dallas in 1935. 
The Congress consented to the compact, 
in accordance with the requirements of 
article I, section 10, of the Constitution, 
in August of 1935. Subsequent exten- 
sions of the compact have been made 
by the States, with the participation in- 
creasing from 6 to 20 States, and these 
extensions have been consented to by the 
Congress. 

The compact, itself, is an instrument 
in the forming of which the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce had much to do. During 1934, a 
special subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of Representative Colx, held 
extensive hearings upon the general 
subject of petroleum and the serious sit- 
uation then confronting the industry 
owing to the large discoveries in east 
Texas, and the physical waste of oil 
which ensued. 

In commenting on this situation, the 
Cole subcommittee said in its report of 
January 3, 1935: 

We strongly urge upon the oil-producing 
States the adoption of State compacts to 
deal with the problems of the production 
of petroleum with which individual States 
are powerless to cope. The subcommittee 
clearly recognizes the principle of State com- 
pacts for the purchase of effecting a com- 
mon end of State interests. * * * 

We are confident that the governors of 
the oil-producing States and the majority 
of the industry within these States, are cog- 
nizant of the common-sense theory that 
waste of petroleum resources must be pre- 
vented. * * * We believe that they should 
be given the opportunity to take the ini- 
tiative in drafting definite proposals without 
the Congress setting forth in a permissive 
way something in advance for the States to 
adopt. 


Subsequently in commenting upon the 
proposed interstate oil compact, Mr. 
Cote, reporting for the entire Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
stated: 

As the initial report of the subcommittee 
will disclose, they gave during the investiga- 
tion considerable encouragement to the for- 
mation of the Interstate Compact and are 
glad to state in this report that which is 
known to many Members of the House, that 
through the efforts of many progressive gov- 
ernors of a number of the oil-producing 
States, and we feel to some extent as a result 
of the encouragement of the subcommittee, 
such a compact has been entered into. 
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The original compact extended for 2 
years. It has been extended three times 
for periods of 2 years, and twice, since 
1943, for periods of four years. We now 
propose to give consent of the Congress 
for a further extension of four years 
until September 1, 1955. 

Each time the matter of a renewal has 
arisen, the compact has been highly 
recommended to the Congress for its 
consent. Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man have urged such consent be given, 
and the Secretary of Interior, under 
whom is the administration of most of 
our natural resources, has likewise made 
such recommendation for each renewal. 

The present extension has been urged 
by the Secretary of Interior, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Federal Power 
Commission. The Attorney General, 
National Security Resources Board, and 
the Federal Trade Commission have in- 
dicated they had no objection to the ex- 
tension. 

During the 16 years in which the inter- 
state oil compact has been in effect and 
the interstate oil compact commission 
in operation, all member States have en- 
acted comprehensive oil and gas conser- 
vation laws, or greatly improved their 
existing conservation statutes and regu- 
lations. Much information has been 
compiled and exchanged bearing on the 
utilization of casinghead gas, secondary 
recovery, and conservation in general. 
This effort on the part of the States to 
conserve and prevent physical waste of 
a natural resource so vital to our econ- 
omy and to our defense, has been exceed- 
ingly successful and is to be commended. 
The continuation of such effort is to be 
fostered. 

On these several occasions the author- 
ity for the oil compact has been ex- 
tended by unanimous consent by both 
branches of the Congress. Now we have 
it before us today having been reported 
by our committee. The resolution to 
take a few days recess has already been 
adopted and we get out of here Thursday. 
The compact commission expires Sep- 
tember 1. The committee reported the 
resolution identical with that reported 
and passed by the other body. If this 
is not adopted without amendment then 
as a parliamentary situation and pro- 
cedure it must go back to the other 
body; if not accepted, there must be 
a conference between the House and the 
Senate, and that means there will be 
no opportunity to pass this resolution 
before September 1 and it will expire. 
That is the practical situation we have 
before us. 

Now to go back to the amendment and 
my opposition to it. 

I do not know of a time since 1935 
that the gentleman from New Jersey, 
one of the ablest Members of our com- 
mittee and of this House, has raised this 
question covered by the amendment 
before. I do not know of a thing that 
has come to the attention of this com- 
mittee, any testimony during the course 
of the hearings this time that has justi- 
fied the innuendo or the implication 
that State agencies are meeting together, 
conspiring or permitting any conspiracy 
on something that was not intended 
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when the Congress extended this author- 
ity to them under the Constitution of 
the United States. I do not know of 
anything in the hearings or anywhere 
that has caused any suspicion to develop 
in the mind of anyone or the slightest 
information that there has resulted in 
the course of any meeting of the inter- 
state oil compact commission anything 
to raise any suspicion that these State 
agencies were doing something contrary 
to the laws of the United States and the 
best interests of the public. This is for 
conservation purposes and has proven to 
be very effective as such. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. On that point the 
gentleman will agree, will he not, that 
the report of the special committee of 
the other body to which I referred, was 
not filed until 1949; and, consequently, 
there was no evidence of any kind what- 
soever so far as I know that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey or anyone else had 
prior to that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I stand corrected. 
That was a committee report that came 
out of the other body, as I understand, 
prepared by one of two men, and it 
undertook to say a lot of things were 
going on in the meetings of the inter- 
state oil compact commission which 
has not yet until this day ever been sus- 
tained by the facts or evidence presented 
before any committee. It is a distortion 
of facts, in my opinion, and highly 
prejudicial. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Is it not true 
also that this compact resolution was 
passed by the Senate by unanimous vote 
and the chairman of the subcommittee 
that issued the report to which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts referred is 
presently or still in that body? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; that is true, and 
a very timely comment at this point. 
He obviously must have approved of the 
extension as there was no objection 
when it was called up and passed. With 
all deference to my esteemed friend, let 
me say to the members of this committee 
that apparently he has something in his 
mind that something unsavory is going 
on. Ido not know whether it is lack of 
confidence in the State agencies or in 
the State governments or not, because 
at first he proposed an amendment 
which he attempted to get accepted in 
the committee but was rejected. Then, 
another amendment was prepared by our 
good friend, sincere and conscientious I 
know he is, which was likewise rejected. 
Both proposals implied that the exercise 
of police powers of States in such mat- 
ters is delegated by the Federal Govern- 
ment or exercised by States at the suf- 
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ferance of the Federal Government. 
The contrary is true. I do not know 
whether it is an attempt to get an 
amendment in here just to be amending 
or not. However, the amendment was 
not agreed to. The States have the in- 
herent power through their legislatures 
to enact legislation reasonably neces- 
sary for protection of the welfare of the 
people. Congress cannot limit such 
powers. 

Now, he comes up with this proposi- 
tion that the Attorney General of the 
United States shall make a continuing 
study. Mind you, the Attorney General 
would be directed by the Congress, un- 
der this amendment, to go down to the 
State agencies who are authorized to do 
a job, and assume supervisory watch or 
control over them to determine whether 
or not they are carrying out the pro- 
visions of this article we are presenting 
here. That is all in the world it does. 
It simply manifests a lack of confidence 
in State agencies, which is an important 
part of the machinery set up under the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
I say to you it is a dangerous precedent 
to follow. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
has made a statement about my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Is it not a fact that 
the Congress of the United States has 
actuelly instructed the Federal Power 
Commission to study the operation of 
the interstate oil compact and to report 
to Congress? So we do have a precedent. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want it perfectly un- 
derstood that there is not a State among 
the twenty-odd that belongs to the com- 
mission; there is not a State that I know 
of that objects to the whole Department 
of Justice coming down to the meeting, 
and I do not object myself, but the im- 
plication here that there are certain 
things going on would be a dangerous 
precedent for this Congress to set in di- 
recting the Attorney General to make a 
study over the activities of State organi- 
zations and State agencies. 

It is a police power that is being in- 
vaded and which belongs to the States. 
That is pretty fundamental in the whole 
operation of our Government. It is not 
something to take lightly in order to get 
an amendment to something, or just be- 
cause you want to amend. Mind you, Mr. 
Chairman, you are dealing here with 
something that is fundamental to the 
police powers of the State and the activ- 
ities of the State agencies under a very 
worthy and legitimate operation, 

I want to say to the membership of 
the committee that I believe in all sin- 
cerity, with deference to my good friend 
from Massachusetts, that you better con- 
sider a long time before you make this 
move and say, not directly but by impli- 
cation, that the States through the op- 
eration of their State agencies are per- 
mitting activities in connection with 
these meetings that are in violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

This amendment should be voted 
down. Let us send this resolution on 
to the President for his signature, and 
permit the States to continue the good 
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work they are accomplishing under this 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HESELTON) 
there were—ayes 6, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 42) consenting to 
an interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas, pursuant to House Resolution 
391, he reported the joint resolution back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. HESELTON. I am, Mr. Speaker, 
in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HESELTON moves to recommit the joint 
resolution to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with instructions to 
report it back forthwith with the following 
amendment: 

Page 16, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Attorney General of the 
United States shall make a continuing study 
of action taken under the compact set forth 
in section I of this act, with particular refer- 
ence to whether any such action is incon- 
sistent with the purposes of, or contrary to 
the limitations and restrictions contained in, 
such compact. The Attorney General shall 
report to the Congress from time to time, but 
not less often that once each year, the result 
of such study.” 

Page 16, line 19, renumber section 2 ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
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adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee? 
There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VELDE (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on Thurs- 
day next, at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 
AMPUTEE CAR BILL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I regretted very much that on 
yesterday when the Consent Calendar 
was called passage of the so-called am- 
putee automobile bill was objected to. 
It is not only for the amputee veterans; 
it is for the blind and for the paraplegics. 
I find that the public is very much 
aroused over the bill. They feel that it 
should pass. They are very much 
aroused over the boys whose hands and 
feet were frozen, largely due in most 
cases to the fact that they did not have 
proper clothing and equipment. 

I can see no reason, Mr. Speaker, why 
the bill should not pass the House, strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill and inserting the House 
bill. The Senate bill provides automo- 
biles for only the leg amputees. If you 
could see the double-arm amputees in 
the hospitals, I think you would realize 
what a great help the automobiles would 
be to them. They cannot ride on busses 
and street cars alone without difficulty. 
With their hooks—their appliances— 
they can be taught to drive automobiles 
with special equipment. 

This is a very humane bill. I was in 

the West recently and talked with many 
persons. They cannot understand why 
we who spend billions and billions giving 
aid to other countries cannot spend this 
small amount to help our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, last year I saw in a Ger- 
man magazine advertisement for Ger- 
man hairdressers to go to England to 
dress the wigs that are given with our 
aid and money to British subjects who 
feel they need those wigs. Each per- 
son who needs the wigs, or thinks he 
needs them, is given two wigs. When 
you contrast the money that is given to 
foreign countries for things like that, 
and with much more important things, 
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and the automobiles that are being sent 
to Latin America and other countries 
for other people to ride around in, I 
know that our country and the Congress 
want the automobile bill to pass. Iam 
not criticizing the action of the House 
of Representatives because, of course, 
the House has already passed the bill, 
and it would simply mean passing it over 
again and sending it to the other body 
so that there could be a conference on it, 
so that the two bodies could come to 
some sort of an agreement on it. Many 
of the disabled veterans who are being 
discharged from the hospitals today 
could be given jobs if they had these 
automobiles. This is a rehabilitation 
measure. Very few men are involved, 
and not very much money. So far as 
expense to the Government is con- 
cerned, the Government receives the 
money back in the form of taxes on 
everything that goes into the automo- 
biles as well as the manufacturers’ tax 
on the automobiles themselves. Then, 
the veterans also pay taxes on the auto- 
mobiles, so you see it is not a question of 
money all going out. Also, Mr. Speaker, 
it should be remembered that the vet- 
erans who are rehabilitated and can get 
jobs because they have this transporta- 
tion will be able to pay income taxes on 
what they earn. 

It is strange, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
never heard one person outside of Con- 
gress object to the bill. They all think 
it is a fine measure. The word they use 
because we do not pass it is “heartless.” 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the bill can 
come up by unanimous consent because 
the House passed the bill once without a 
dissenting voice and that was just re- 
cently. I am very interested, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Congress should not 
adjourn permanently without the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

THE WORLD CHESS BOARD 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
by remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we voted on the foreign-aid bill. 
I should like to post the score, as I see 
it, on the world chessboard, reds against 
the blues. The Reds have made 7 moves 
and we have countered with 11 moves. 

The seven moves the Reds have made 


are: 

First. Blocking the unification of 
Germany. 

Second. Maintenance of the iron cur- 
tain. 

Third. Delay on the treaty with Aus- 
tria. 

Fourth. A campaign of subversion in 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Fifth. The rearming of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Sixth. The building-up of armed 
forces in the Soviet. 

Seventh. A deliberate campaign of 
sabotage of the United Nations by (a) 
war in Korea, and (b) an attempt to 
upset the situation in Iran. 
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We, the blues, have countered the 7 
Ped moves with 11 moves: 

First. We have caused to be rearmed 
the United States, South America, 
Canada, and Europe. 

Second. We have encouraged Com- 
rvunist Party splits in Italy and France. 

Third. Tito’s defiance has received 
our support. 

Fourta. There is dissension in the 
eastern European satellite countries. 

Fifth. There are internal problems of 
the Soviets that are growing more acute 
every day. 

Sixth. The Reds have been set back in 
French Indochina. 

Seventh. We have inflicted great 
Chinese and North Korean losses in 
Korea, which have caused: 

Eighth. Internal problems in Red 
China. - 

Ninth. We are concluding the Jap- 
anese peace treaty. 

Tenth. We have denied Formosa to 
the Reds, and we have denied the Reds 
admission to the United Nations. 

Eleventh. We have caused the Reds 
to sue for peace in Korea. 

The score is 7 to 11, in favor of the 
blues. Colors of the UN are blue and 
white. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Rezcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Ramsay in two instances. 

Mr. HÉBERT (at the request of Mr. LAR- 
cap) in three instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MLLER of California in two in- 
eraen and to include extraneous mat- 

er. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama in two instances 
and to include in one an article. 

Mr. ELLIOTT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Priest and to include a radio ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Yorry in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Hesetton to revise and extend his 
remarks on the interstate oil compact 
legislation and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. McVey and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Apar and to include a resolution. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. Apar) in two instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Keatine and to include certain edi- 
torials. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, 

Mr. Murdock and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. AsrINALL. and to include a state- 
ment by John Geoffrey Will of the Upper 
Colorado River Compact Commission. 

5 Fourcoto and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1103. An act for the relief of Sidney 
Young Hughes; 

H. R. 4106. An act to amend section 1732 
o7 title 28, United States Code, entitled “Ju- 
diciary and judicial procedure” by adding a 
new subsection thereto “to permit the pho- 
tographie reproduction of business records 
and the introduction of the same in evi- 
dence”; and 

H. R. 4601. An act to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admissions free of charge of uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 248. An act authorizing the President of 
the United States to issue a proclamation 
designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 
Year; 

S. 353. An act relating to the time for pub- 
lication of the Official Register of the United 
States; 

S. 950. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the segregation and expenditure of trust 
funds held in joint ownership by the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River 
Reservation for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of such tribes under such act, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1214. An act to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine Port, 
Waterway, and Beach District; and 

S. 1673, An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to tran- 
fer to the Department of the Air Force cer- 
tain property in the State of Mississippi. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R.3709. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3790. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 3973. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ALLEN of California; from Septem- 
ber 12 to September 23, 1950, inclusive, 
on account of official and other business. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. HALLECK), on account of 
official business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 


until Thursday, August 23, 1951, at 12 
o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


737. A letter from the Acting Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, transmitting 
a report of contracts negotiated for experi- 
mental, development, or research work, exe- 
cuted during the period January 1 to June 
30, 1951, pursuant to section 2 (c) (11) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
Public Law 418, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

738. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting a letter 
relative to House Resolution 200, Eighty-sec- 
ond Corgress, entitled “Extending greetings 
of the House of Representatives to the repre- 
sentative bodies of each of tha other Ameri- 
can States on the occasion of Pan American 
Day”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

739. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting certifications by 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics of the 
cost of rehabilitation and repair of damages 
caused by the United States military forces 
at certain public airports, pursuant to sec- 
tion 17 (b) of the Federal Airport Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

740. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting certifications by the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics of the 
cost of rehabilitation and repair of damages 
caused by the United States military forces 
at certain public airports; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

741. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relative to appropria» 
tions involved for “Fees and expenses of 
witnesses, 1951“ and “Support of United 
States prisoners, 1951,” pursuant to section 
1211 of Public Law 759 approved September 
6, 1950, relative to violations of subsection 
(h); to the Committee on Appropriations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of the committees were delivered to 
the Clerk for printing and reference to 
the proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on A — 
tions. House Joint Resolution 320. Joint 
resolution amending an act making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 
1952, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 902). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 397. Resolution for 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 320, 
resolution amending an act making tempo- 
rary appropriations for the fiscal year 1952, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 903). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 298. Reso- 
lution to dismiss the election contest of 
Lowe versus Davis, Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 904). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 399. Reso- 
lution to dismiss the election contest of Karst 
versus Curtis, Twelfth Congressional District 
of Missouri; without amendment (Rept. No, 
905). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 400. Reso- 
lution relative to the contested-election case 
of Huber versus Ayers, Fourteenth Congres- 
sional District of Ohio; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 906). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 5102. A bill to authorize the 
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Secretary of the Navy to enlarge existing 
water-supply facilities for the San Diego, 
Calif., area in order to insure the existence 
of an adequate water supply for naval and 
Marine Corps installations and defense pro- 
duction plants in such area; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 907). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 2190. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance to the town of Ded- 
ham, Maine, of a certain strip of land situ- 
ated in such town and ‘sed as a road right- 
of-way; without amendment (Rept. No. 909). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3042. A bill to abolish 
the Castle Pinckney National Monument and 
to transfer the jurisdiction and control of 
the lands therein contained to the Secretary 
of the Army, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 910). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Joint Resolution 254. 
Joint resolution to provide for investigating 
the feasibility of establishing a coordinated 
local, State, and Federal program in the city 
of Boston, Mass., and general vicinity there- 
of, for the purpose of preserving the historic 
properties, objects, and buildings in that 
area; with amendment (Rept. No. 911). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REDDEN; Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4798. - A bill to amend 
the Hawaiian Organic Act relating to quali- 
fication of jurors; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 912). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 586. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to sell cer- 
tain land on the Chena River to the Tanana 
Valley Sportsmen’s Association; of Fairbanks, 
Alaska; with amendment (Rept. No. 908). 
* to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows; 


By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5263. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Trade Zones Act of 1934, as amended, to ex- 
tend certain privileges to qualified public 
warehousemen; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5264. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, with ref- 
erence to the building and construction in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CANNON: 
H. J. Res. 320. Resolution amending an act 
making temporary appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Alabama requesting 
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enactment of legislation requiring persons, 
firins, and corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce to report their wholesale sales 
made in interstate commerce to the revenue 
departments of the States affected in order 
that such States will be able to prevent tax 
evasions by taxpayers within their jurisdic- 
tions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to inclusion of forest man- 
agement and soil-conservation practices in 
all flood-control plans carried out by the 
Federal Government in the State of New 
Hampshire in coordination with State au- 
thorities; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H. R. 5265. A bill for the relief of Harvey 
T. Gracely; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R.5266. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Alaska D. Jennette; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 
H. R. 5267. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 


O. Yerxa, Mrs. G. Olive Yerxa, and Dr. 
Charles W. Yerxa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 5268. A bill for the relief of Jean 
Hollis Vock; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 5269. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 

Sullivan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: 

H. R. 5270. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Sing-Gieu Carleton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 5271. A bill for the relief of Reiko 

Kanzaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 5272. A bill for the relief of Ken C. 
Wu and family; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOC RI: 

H. R. 5278. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Arm; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII. 


401. Mr. McMULLEN presented a petition 
of Miss Mabel D. Price and other members 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Zephyrhills, Fla., urging enactment of leg- 
islation to prohibit alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio and television and 
in magazines and newspapers which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, Auaust 22, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Gerhard E. Lenski, pastor of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth, who hast set Thy 
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glory above the heavens, who hast cre- 
ated man in Thine own image, who hast 
put power in man’s hand and hast given 
him dominion over earthly things and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
We, as Thy children, do heartily and 
unfeignedly thank Thee for this, Thy 
great goodness toward us and all men, 
and we pray Thee this day that Thou 
wouldst put Thy holy spirit within us 
that He may make us more appreciative 
of Thy confidence in us and more eager 
to show ourselves worthy of it. To this 
end purge our hearts of evil and make 
us good as Thou art good. In a world 
of deceit and dishonesty and slanted 
truth make us true as Thou art true, 
In a world that is wounded and weary 
make us compassionate even as Thou 
wast compassionate when Thou didst 
send Christ Jesus to us to be our Helper, 
our Brother, and our Saviour. 

Bless this day with Thy unfailing 
mercies all who do hard work, all who 
fight bitter battles, all who face momen- 
tous decisions, all who carry onerous 
responsibilities. Bless the Members of 
this Senate body, granting them wis- 
dom, courage, and strength to do Thy 
will. Bless all who labor for peace, all 
who build righteousness, all who work 
and pray for a better world. Speed the 
coming of that day when every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to Thy name's great 
glory. O Lord, our Lord, how excellent 
is Thy name in all the earth. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 21, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) con- 
senting to an interstate compact to con- 
serve oil and gas. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.710. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Suzanne Chow Hsia and her son, Sven Erik 
Hsia; 

H. R. 711. An act for the relief of George 
Lukes; 

H.R.1100. An act for the relief of Eu- 
genio Bellini; 

H.R.1102. An act for the relief of Emilio 
Torres; 

H. R. 1128. An act for the relief of Harvey 
McFarland and Laurance Anthony War- 
nock; 

H. R. 1236. An act for the relief of Rhoda 
Akiko Nishiyama; 

H. R. 1816. An act for the relief of Shoe- 
mon Takano; 

H. R. 1818. An act for the relief of Hego 
Fuchino; 

H. R. 1825. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sylvia Simonson; 

H.R.2510. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Beverly Brunell Roth; 
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H. R. 2546. An act for the relief of 
Charles W. Vanderhoop; 

H. R. 2626. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tian & Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

H. R. 2669. An act for the relief of Maria 
Sarandrea; 

H. R. 2672. An act for the relief of the law 
firm of Harrington & Graham; 

H. R. 3128. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Dovico; 

H. R. 3731. An act for the relief of Megumi 
Takagi; 

H. R. 3789. An act for the relief of Roose- 
velt Pollard, the General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corp., and Fred Warren; 

H. R. 3818. An act for the relief of Yutaka 
Nakaeda; 

H. R. 3898. An act for the relief of William 
E. Gillespie, Jr.; 

H. R. 4154. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Jake Jones, deceased; 

H. R. 4219. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Louis W. Milliken; 

H. R. 4228. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorene M. Williams; 

H. R. 4351. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Ursula Rutherford Ollinger; 

H. R. 4352. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Mary Rutherford Spearson; 

H. R. 4688. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Wahls; 

H. R. 4692. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Joseph F. Carroll as a perma- 
nent colonel in the Regular Air Force: 

H. R. 4756. An act for the relief of George 
Francis Hammers; 

H. R. 4931. An act for the relief of Lewyt 
Corp.; and 

H. R. 4953. An act for the relief of Gladys 
J. McCarthy. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 145) favoring 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr, Ca was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
ics tomorrow through Friday, August 

On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FREAR was ex- 
cused from attendance on the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. WRERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MCCARTHY was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for the remainder of today 
and through Tuesday, August 28. 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 

SESSION 


On request of Mr. ELLENDER, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary was au- 
thorized to meet this afternoon during 
the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services, sitting jointly, were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. CuHavez, and by 
unanimous consent, the Federal Security 
and Department of Labor Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 
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INVITATION TO VIEW MOTION PICTURES 
OF THE KANSAS-MISSOURI FLOOD 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to remind Senators of the in- 
vitation, received yesterday from the 
President and read to the Senate, invit- 
ing Members to view motion pictures of 
the Missouri-Kansas flood, to be shown 
at the Interior Department Auditorium 
at 8.30 this evening. The pictures were 
taken by the Signal Corps and, accord- 
ing to the President’s invitation, take ap- 
proximately 45 minutes to view. Tickets 
for the performance have not yet been 
received, but they are expected to be re- 
ceived during the day. The invitation 
states that Senators may bring guests. 

The Chair hopes that Senators will 
find it possible to attend the perform- 
ance, in order to see at first-hand the 
damage caused by the flood. Senators 
who wish to go to the showing may ob- 
tain tickets from the Secretary of the 
Senate, Mr. Leslie L. Biffle. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to transact routine 
business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the board of re- 
gents, Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Utica, N. Y., relating to the construction of 
a network of educational television stations 
as an aid to education; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Wilbur H. Popplewell Post, No. 7602, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Jamestown, Ky., 
signed by Clarence W. Brown, commander, 
praying that the Senate override the veto on 
the bill (H. R. 3193) to establish a rate of 
pension for aid and attendance under part 
III of Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim a special period 
for intensified voluntary contributions of 
clothing and kindred supplies in connection 
with the collection effort of American Relief 
for Korea, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 699). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S.355. A bill to amend the act of July 6, 
1945, as amended,. so as to reduce the num- 
ber of grades for the various positions un- 
der such act, and for other purposes; with 
amendments, (Rept. No. 701). 


CONTINUATION OF HERVE J. L'HEUREUX 


AS CHIEF OF VISA DIVISION—REPORT 
OF A CO 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, the 
bill (H. R. 4674) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of State to continue Hervé J. 
L'Heureux to serve as Chief of the Visa 
Division for an additional year com- 
mencing September 1, 1951, and I sub- 
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mit a report (No. 700) thereon, which 
reads: 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 
ing had under consideration H. R. 4674, 
authorizing the Secretary of State to con- 
tinue Hervé J. L'Heureux to serve as Chief 
of the Visa Division for an additional year 
commencing September 1, 1951, unanimously 
reports the bill to the Senate and recom- 
mends that it do pass. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


On August 17, 1951, the committee voted 
to report favorably H. R. 4674, the House- 
passed companion bill to S. 1785 which was 
introduced by Senator McCarran on June 29, 
1951. 


BACKGROUND AND RECOMMENDATION 


Section 571 (a) of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, permits the 
appointment of Foreign Service Officers 
to positions in the Department of State 
for a period of not to exceed 4 years, 
whereupon they must return to the field. Mr. 
Hervé J. L'Heureux, Foreign Service officer, 
class 1, was appointed Chief of the Visa Di- 
vision on September 2, 1947, and will have 
to leave that position on September 2 of this 
year, unless the Secretary of State is author- 
ized to continue his assignment. 

The work and importance of the Visa Di- 
vision has been steadily increasing during 
the last several years. Mr. L'Heureux is 
thoroughly familiar with the work of that 
division and his transfer to the field at this 
time would not be in the best interests of 
our national security. During his 4 years as 
Chief, Mr. L'Heureux has served with ability. 
He has been most helpful in connection with 
the administration of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act and has carried other heavy re- 
sponsibilities. A number of private agen- 
cies concerned with itmmigration and the 
entry of displaced persons, have urged the 
continuance of Mr. L'Heureux as Chief of 
the Visa Division. The Department of State 
has sought the approval of this legislation 
in order not to lose a man of his experience 
at this critical time. 

The committee recommends the Senate ap- 
prove this bill which will enable Mr. 
L'Heureux to retain his present position for 
one more year. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2039. A bill to prohibit the display of 
the fiag of the United Nations or any other 
national or international flag in place of or 
in a position equal or superior to that of 
the flag of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) - 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by 
request) : 

S. 2040. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to appoint special policemen 
for duty upon certain Federal property 
under the control of the Secretary of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNnson of Colo- 
rado when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2041. A bill for the relief of Meiko 

Shindo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LANGER: 

S. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution to postpone 
the dismantling of industries or the trans- 
fer of reparations in Europe until August 1, 
1952, or such time as Congress can determine 
the extent and effects of any subversive ac- 
tivities in Federal departments and agen- 
cies handling such dismantling and repara- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


PREEMINENCE OF THE STARS AND 
STRIPES 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to prohibit the display of the flag of the 
United Nations or any other national or 
international flag in place of or in a 
position equal or superior to that of the 
flag of the United States, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for about 2 minutes for the pur- 
pose of explaining the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania may proceed. 

The bill (S. 2039) to prohibit the dis- 
play of the flag of the United Nations or 
any other national or international flag 
in place of or in a position equal or 
superior to that of the flag of the United 
States, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Martin, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the bill 
I have introduced provides that in the 
display of national and international 
colors in our country the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States shall never 
again be subordinated to other emblems. 

Our national flag is a sacred symbol 
for all Americans. In our land it 
should be kept high and proud wher- 
ever it is displayed. It should neither 
share nor surrender its rightful place of 
honor. 

I have seen the flags of other coun- 
tries displayed many times in equal 
prominence with our own, and eyen in 
greater prominence. On numerous oc- 
casions also the flag of the United Na- 
tions has been flown in our country 
higher and more prominently than our 
own Star Spangled Banner. 

I notice that the patriotic women of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion too, have been disturbed to find 
other flags receiving greater honor than 
the American flag in the United States. 
Last April, at its sixtieth continental 
congress, the DAR took cognizance of 
the situation. A resolution was passed 
urging that our flag always occupy the 
position of highest honor. 

Mr. President, it should not be neces- 
sary for the DAR to vote such resolu- 
tions. It should not be necessary for 
me to introduce such legislation. But, 
unfortunately, there are those in Amer- 
ica who treat our flag too casually and 
too indifferently. There are even those 
who spurn it, 

Briefly, my bill is an amendment to 
the United States Code. It would pro- 
hibit the display of other flags equally 
with, above, or in place of, the flag of 
the United States. 

One exception is made. At the head- 
quarters of the United Nations in New 
York, or at any other place in the coun- 
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try where there is an official meeting 
or proceeding of the United Nations, the 
flag of the United Nations may take 
precedence. 

I hope the Congress will give this leg- 
islation the early and favorable con- 
sideration it deserves. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL POLICEMEN 
BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, by request, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to appoint spe- 
cial policemen for duty upon certain 
Federal property under the control of 
the Secretary of Commerce, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of Commerce ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate, 
dated August 13, 1951, together with a 
statement of the purpose and need for 
the proposed legislation, be printed in 
the Rxconn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letter and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2040) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to appoint special 
policemen for duty upon certain Federal 
property under the control of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter and statement are as 
follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, August 13, 1951. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARELEY, 
President of the Senate, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: I recommend to the 
Congress for its consideration the attached 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to appoint special police- 
men for duty upon certain Federal property 
under the control of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

There fs also attached a statement of pur- 
pose and need in support thereof. 

I am advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission 


Tuomas W. S. Davis, 
Acting Secfetary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY 
or Commerce To APPOINT SPECIAL POLICE- 
MEN FOR Duty Upon CERTAIN FEDERAL 
PROPERTY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE 


Generally the functions pertaining to the 
business management of property occupied 
by the Department of Commerce are admin- 
istered by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices under the provisions of tion 
Plan 18 of 1950. Certain property so occupied 
is excepted from the management of the 
Administrator, however, by Reorganization 
Plan No. 18 of 1950. Included in the property 
so excepted are certain properties occupied 
by the National Bureau of Standards, of the 
Department, and certain warehouses, ship- 
yards and terminals occupied by the Mari- 
time Administration, of the Department, 
With respect to this excepted property the 
Secretary of Commerce is responsible for the 
development and administration of the busi- 
ness-management functions. 

Until November 1, 1949, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, of this Department, had 
appointed certain of its employees as special 
policemen to protect the property and 
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grounds of that Bureau. Those 
policernen held commissions issued by the 
government of the District of Columbia. 
The corporation counsel of the District of 
Columbia, in an opinion approved on July 13, 
1948, by the District Commissioners, ruled 
that, among others, the commissions of the 

policemen at the National Bureau of 
Standards had been issued without proper 
authority, and all such commissions were 
canceled as of November 1, 1949. Since that 
time no authority has existed for the ap- 
pointment of special policemen at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. The guards at 
the National Bureau of Standards have not, 
therefore, adequate authority for the pro- 
tection of persons and property on the 
premises of that Bureau. Since the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is making highly 
important contributions to the national de- 
tense, contributions which will be elaborated 
upon before the committees of the Congress 
at their request, it is vital that proper and 
necessary standards of conduct be established 
and maintained and that the buildings and 
grounds occupied by that Bureau be guarded 
and patrolled by officers having authority to 
enforce, by arrest and otherwise, the laws of 
the United States. 

The Maritime Administration has certain 
terminals, warehouses, and shipyards, for 
the protection of which no special police- 
men are authorized at present. Although, in 
special circumstances, the Coast Guard 
would assume the task of policing these es- 
tablishments, it is necessary, in the inter- 
ests of national defense as well as to pro- 
tect Government property, that adequate 
policing of these establishments be provided 
at all times. 

It is also necessary that the Secretary of 
Commerce have the power to promulgate 
rules and regulations for the administra- 
tion of the buildings, grounds, and personal 
property excepted from the control of the 
General Services Administration. 

The attached proposed bill would au- 
thorize the Secretary to appoint 3 po- 
licemen for duty with respect to property 
occupied by the Department and for which 
he has the custodial responsibility. The bill 
would also authorize the Secretary to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations for the Gov- 
ernment of such property and to establish 
penalties for the violation of such rules and 
regulations, with the maximum penalty for 
each violation limited to a fine of $50 and 
sentence of 30 days in jail. 

In view of these facts, this ent 
recommends the early enactment of the pro- 


posed legisiation. 

INVESTIGATION OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES IN FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVING 
JURISDICTION IN UNITED STATES OC- 
CUPIED AREA IN EUROPE 


Mr. LANGER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 196), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any subcommittee thereof 
which is making a study and investigation 
under the authority of S. Res. 366, Eighty- 
first Congress, relating to the internal se- 
curity of the United States, is authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation for the purpose of 
determining the extent, nature, and effects 
of any espionage, sabotage, and subversive 
activities in Federal departments and agen- 
cies having within their jurisdiction the 
military or civil government, or relief, of a 
United States occupied area in Europe. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of such study and 
investigation the committee, or any such 
subcommittee, shall have the same powers 
and authorizations given to it by S. Res. 
866, Eighty-first Congress, and the expenses 
of such study and investigation, which shall 
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not exceed $——, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than March 1, 1952, the results of 
such study and investigation together with 
its recommendations. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY, 1952—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. Nrxox, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. Smitu of New Jersey, and 
Mr. HENDRICKSON) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 4740) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the judi- 
ciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 

Mr. McMAHON (for himself, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Nixon) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to House bill 4740, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 4740, supra, which were 
severally ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4740) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the judi- 
ciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment; namely, on page 65, line 14, after the 
word “reporting”, insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That this section 
shall not apply to personnel work concern- 
ing employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States.” 


Mr. McFARLAND also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 4740, making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H. R. 710. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Suzanne Chow Hsia and her son, Sven Erik 
Hsia; 

H. R. 711. An act for the relief of George 
Lukes; 

H. R. 1100. An act for the relief of Eugenio 
Bellini; 

H. R. 1102. An act for the relief of Emilio 
Torres; 

H. R. 1128. An act for the relief of Harvey 
McFarland and Laurance Anthony Warnock; 
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H. R. 1236. An act for the relief of Rhoda 
Akiko Nishiyama; 

H. R. 1816. An act for the relief of Shoe- 
mon Takano; 

H. R. 1818. An act for the relief of Hego 
Fuchino; 

H.R.1825. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Sylvia Simonson; 

H. R. 2510. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Beverly Brunell Roth; 

H. R. 2546. An act for tho relief of Charles 
W. Vanderhoop; 

H. R 2626. An act for the relief of 
Christian and Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

H. R. 2669. An act for the relief of Maria 
Sarandrea; 

H. R. 2672. An act for the relief of the law 

* firm of Harrington and Graham; 

H. R. 3128. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Dovico; 

H. R. 3731. An act for the relief of Megumi 
Takagi; 

H. R. 3789. An act for the relief of Roose- 
velt Pollard, the General Exchange In- 
surance Corp., and Fred Warren; 

H. R. 3818. An act for the relief of Yutaka 
Nakaeda; 

H. R. 4154. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Jake Jones, deceased; 

H. R. 4228. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorene M. Williams; 

H. R. 4688. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Wahls; 

H. R 4756. An act for the relief of George 
Francis Hammers; 

H. R. 4931, An act for the relief of Lewyt 
Corp.; and 

H. R. 4953. An act for the relief of Gladys 
J. McCarthy; to Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3898. An act for the relief of William 
E. Gillespie, Jr.; and 

H. R. 4692. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Joseph F. Carroll as a perma- 
nent colonel in the Regular Air Force; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4219. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Louis W. Milliken; 

H. R. 4351. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Ursula Rutherford Ollinger; and 

H. R. 4352. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Mary Rutherford Spearson; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 145) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, and so 
forth, were ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix, as follows: 


By Mr. WHERRY: 

Editorial entitled “Congress: Worser and 
Worser,” published in the Washington Star 
of August 21, 1951. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorial entitled “A Matter of Common 
Sense,” published in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 13, 1951, with reference to 
the Government policy on industrial dis- 
persion. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Editorial entitled “Foreclosing Science,” 
published in the Washington Post of August 
22, 1951, and letter entitled “National Science 
Foundation Budget,” written by William T. 
Soas and published in the Washington 

t 


Editorials commenting on Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the first entitled 
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“Rescuing RFC,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post of August 22, 1951, the second en- 
titled “Report No. 2,” published in the Day- 
ton Daily News of August 21, 1951. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Article entitled “Refugees Recall Torture 
Death of Colonel Lukas in Czech Prison,” 
published in the Washington Evening Star of 
August 22, 1951. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Editorial entitled Facts on Crime,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of August 22, 
1951, with reference to a proposed investiga- 
tion into crime in the District of Columbia. 


OIL AND GAS LEASING ON THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to a volume on 
“Oil and Gas Leasing on the Public Do- 
main,” recently written by Mr. Lewis E. 
Hoffman, Chief of the Minerals Branch 
of the Bureau of Land Management in 
the Department of the Interior. 

The development of the vast mineral, 
oil, and gas resources of the public do- 
main in the Western States is of vital in- 
terest to the Nation, and the success 
which has attended the production of 
natural wealth in the public-lands 
States throughout the years, under the 
supervision of the Department of the In- 
terior, is a matter in which all Ameri- 
cans can take pride. 

The laws and regulations governing oil 
and gas leasing are ably and compre- 
hensively set forth in Mr. Hoffman’s 
book to which I have just referred. I 
know Mr. Hoffman personally and am 
pleased to testify he is a most capable 
and conscientious public servant. In 
this volume Mr. Hoffman presents, step 
by step, the administrative procedures 
which have been developed and which an 
applicant must follow to obtain a permit 
to prospect for oil and gas on the fed- 
erally owned lands of the West, and then 
to obtain a lease for production. In each 
case, he sets forth the basic statutory 
law and the rules and regulations issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior for im- 
plementation and administration of the 
aw. 

This book is a labor of love by a pub- 
lic official. Mr. Hoffman spent more 
than 1,200 hours of his own time, out- 
side of office hours, in the painstaking 
research and careful writing of this 
book. However, all royalties received 
from its sale will be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Marion Clawson, the able Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Land Management, 
has written an interesting foreword to 
this work, outlining the growth and de- 
velopment of leasing on the public land. 
He points out, for example, that in the 
31 years since the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920 was passed, approximately a bil- 
lion, eight hundred million barrels of 
petroleum and a trillion, eight hundred 
billion cubic feet of gas have been pro- 
duced. Rents and royalties covered in- 
to the Federal Treasury total more than 
$260,000,000. 

Here is a governmental activity that, 
far from being a drain on the taxpayer, 
is an outstanding financial success. 

To return to Mr. Hoffman’s work, it 
tells the reader: “What to do,” “How to 
do it” and the “Why” so that the appli- 
cant who seeks the right to prospect; 
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the lessee or operator who desires to 
drill and produce oil or gas; the holder 
of options on leases for public land; the 
purchaser of royalty interests and in fact 
everyone connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the oil and gas industry, will 
proceed each in their respective field, 
with more understanding and assurance, 
Its aim is to protect the right of the citi- 
zen under the various provisions of the 
leasing act and at the same time preserve 
the interest of the United States. 

In addition to the text, it contains 
more than 220 pages of exhibits, consist- 
ing of 11 public laws affecting oil and 
gas leasing on public lands; 21 circulars, 
regulations, and orders issued by the 
Department of the Interior under such 
laws; 34 forms used by the Bureau of 
Land Management and the public in 
connection with the processing of papers 
under the leasing acts; 7 current depart- 
mental decisions interpreting various 
provisions of the law and regulations; 
a complete list of all Bureau of Land 
Management, United States Geological 
Survey, Bureau of Reclamation and For- 
est Service field offices, as well as a list 
of State offices which deal with the right 
to prospect and produce oil and gas from 
State-owned lands. In short, within the 
two covers of the book, the author has 
gathered all the information available 
under the laws and regulations on oil 
and gas leasing on the public lands. 

The book is published and distributed 
by Frank H. Gower, 321 First National 
Bank Building, Denver, Colo., and sells 
for $7. A wide circulation and proper 
use of the manual as a ready reference 
book by the oil and gas industry, the 
employees in the various governmental 
agencies dealing with oil and gas matters, 
as well as others concerned with the 
knowledge of the provisions of the Oil 
and Gas Leasing Act, will save millions 
of dollars, both to the public and to the 
Government, by obviating unnecessary 
paper work and by preserving the rights 
of many who otherwise would lose valu- 
able rights granted to them by law be- 
cause of lack of a proper understanding 
of such law and the regulations govern- 
ing oil and gas leasing. 

The author has dedicated the publica- 
tion to public service and it represents 
his knowledge of the public lands gained 
by 38 years’ experience, both as an off- 
cial of the Interior Department and as 
a practicing attorney, in which he spe- 
cialized on oil and gas cases. 

I am glad to call this comprehensive 
study to the attention of all persons 
interested in the discovery and produc- 
tion of oil and gas or in the adminis- 
tration of our public domain. 


AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Cain Cordon 
Benton Carlson Dirksen 
Bricker Case Douglas 
Butler, Md. Chavez Duff 
Butler, Nebr. Clements Dworshak 
Byrd Connally Ecton 


Ellender Kilgore O'Conor 

m Knowland O'Mahoney 
Flanders Langer Pastore 
Fulbright Lehman Robertson 
George Lodge Russell 
Gillette Long Saltonstall 
Green Magnuson Schoeppel 
Hayden Malone Smathers 
Hendrickson Martin Smith, Maine 
Hickenlooper Maybank Smith, N. J. 
Hill McCarran Smith, N. O. 
Hoey McCarthy Sparkman 
Holland McClellan Stennis 
Hunt McFarland Thye 
Ives ellar Underwood 
Jenner McMahon Watkins 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Welker 
Jobnson, Tex. Moody Wherry 
Johnston, S. O. Mundt Wiley 
Kefauver Murray Williams 
Kem Neely Young 
Kerr Nixon 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, the sugar bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4521) to amend and extend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No amend- 
ment to the bill is pending. The bill is 
open to amendment. 


PRESENCE OF SENATORS AT SIGNING OF 
THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
30 seconds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Virginia may 
proceed, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when the majority leader outlined the 
so-called must program yesterday, he 
referred to the fact that some Senators, 
perhaps a majority of the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
may go to San Francisco for the con- 
ference on the signing of the Japanese 
peace treaty. Everyone knows that it 
is to be a conference on the signing of 
the treaty, not a conference on the 
drafting of the treaty. Members of the 
Senate do not sign a treaty. They can- 
not ratify a treaty in San Francisco, 
In San Francisco they could not change 
anything in the treaty. All they could 
do would be to find out what is in the 
treaty, which, of course, they can find 
out just as well after the treaty has 
been signed, 
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Mr. President, I have no objection to 
Members of the Senate attending this 
important conference provided they do 
not leave the other Members twiddling 
their thumbs, waiting on a foreign aid 
bill, which is one of the “must” bills. We 
hope very much to be able to conclude 
the present session of Congress by Octo- 
ber 1, as has been previously announced 
by the majority leader, and agreed to, I 
believe, by every Member of the Senate. 
We cannot possibly do so if members of 
an important committee leave their du- 
ties before reporting a bill which is on 
the “must” list for action. If members 
of the committee wish to go to San Fran- 
cisco while we are debating the foreign 
aid bill and voting on it, I believe we 
would have no objection. It must be 
borne in mind that the San Francisco 
conference is being held for the purpose 
of signing the treaty, not to draft it, and 
it is not on the “must” list of any 
Senator. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it proposed that 
Senators who go to San Francisco be 
paid out of Federal appropriations? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think that comes 
under the heading of travel expenses in 
connection with the appropriation bill 
for the Department concerned. The ex- 
pense would be for travel necessary in 
the Department’s work, and they will be 
paid out of the appropriation made for 
the State Department. The State De- 
partment designates them for that pur- 
pose, and will pay their travel expenses 
on a per diem basis out of those funds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope that particular provision or ar- 
rangement will be changed. Under the 
circumstances, I do not think Senators 
should go except at their own expense, 
If I go, I shall certainly pay my ex- 
penses; I would not impose upon the 
Government under such circumstances, 
I hope other Senators will not either. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I was not raising 
that issue. I was raising the issue that 
I do not want to be in Washington wait- 
ing to transact business in connection 
with appropriation bills while 9 members 
designated by the State Department out 
of a committee of 13 go to San Francisco 
to witness the signing of a treaty which, 
if it were necessary for them to see 
signed, they could see on the television, 
and in the meantime could be reporting 
a bill for the Senate to act on. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me point out to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
that not only will 8 Senators go to San 
Francisco—I suppose they will go—but 
there is to be another meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union, which meets 
every few months; and 3 or 4 Senators 
will attend that meeting. 

I suggest to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that if 15, 18, or 20 Senators are to 
go away, why do we not simply join 
with the House of Representatives and 
take a recess or adjourn for 3 or 4 weeks 
or a month, and then return, when all 


Senators can be present and transact 
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some business? What is wrong with 
such an arrangement? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The answer to 
that was given yesterday by the distin- 
guished majority leader, who said that 
if we did that, we would be here until 
Christmas. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
from Virginia think we shall be here 
until Christmas if the number of Sena- 
tors indicated leave Washington? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is why I 
said I hope they will not go. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON THE RFC 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes to refer to an editorial and 
to explain my position in regard to a 
reference made yesterday by the major- 
ity leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Pastore in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the majority leader assumed to 
charge the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER] and myself with political bias 
in connection with the views of the mi- 
nority of the Banking and Currency 
Committee on the RFC investigation. It 
does not well become any Member of the 
Senate to charge another Member with 
political motives, Mr. President. All of 
us are here because we belong to a politi- 
cal party and because we have entered an 
election and have been elected to this 
body; and by politics this country moves 
forward. If it were not for politics, there 
would be no self-government in the 
United States, 

So the use of the term “political” as 
an epithet, I think is not proper on the 
floor of the Senate, in the first place; 
and in the second place, there were no 
biased partisan politics in the minority 
views submitted by the Senator from 
Indiana and myself. 

We did charge that the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, Mr. 
Boyle, should have been brought before 
the committee, and that there should be 
a thorough investigation of him and his 
connections with the RFC and with bor- 
rowers from the RFC. I do not think 
anyone will deny that. 

At this time we hope that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments will conduct a most 
thorough and searching investigation 
into Mr. Boyle, his relationship with the 
White House, and his relationship with 
the RFC and with the borrowers from 
the RFC. 

Reference was made by the majority 
leader to an old-time scandal which all of 
us in our party, as well as all of those in 
his, deplore. I refer to the Teapot Dome 
scandal. Let it ever be remembered, 
Mr. President, that it was under a Re- 
publican President, and it was under the 
influence and direction of the White 
House, that proper prosecution was had 
in those cases. The persons involved 
were not cleared by the President, and 
were not looked upon as good, clean, 
moral, upright persons such as the pres- 
ent President of the United States has 
acclaimed Mr. Boyle to be, in spite of the 
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relationship he has had with borrowers 
from the RFC, as has already been estab- 
lished in the record made by the sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
noticed in yesterday’s New York Daily 
News an editorial entitled “Sure—Re- 
member Teapot Dome.” It should be an 
example to this administration to clean 
its own house; and we challenge the ad- 
ministration to move in that direction, as 
Calvin Coolidge moved in that direction 
in the Teapot Dome investigation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Daily News editorial be 
published at this point in the body of 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SureE—REMEMBER TEAPOT DOME 

The Senate on Monday received the red- 
hot minority report on the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from Senators JoHN W. 
Bricker, Republican, of Ohio, and Homer E. 
CAPEHART, Republican, of Indiana, and all 
hell broke loose on the Senate floor. 

Bricker and CAPEHART accused the Truman 
administration of lax political morals, favor- 
itism, and so on—which caused Democratic 
Majority Leader ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, of 
Arizona, to see red. 

MCFARLAND leaped to his feet, and roared: 
“Have they (the Republicans) forgotten War- 
ren G. Harding and the Ohio gang so soon? 
Have they forgotten Fall and Doheny al- 
ready? Have they forgotten Daugherty and 
Teapot Dome so quickly?” 

It seems doubtful that many Republicans 
have forgotten any of those things. The fact 
is that they. have reason to remember them 
with no little pride. Here's why. 

The Teapot Dome-Elk Hills naval oil re- 
serve scandal occurred in Warren G. Hard- 
ing's Republican administration (1921-23), 
true; and it involved a lot of Republicans. 

We haven’t the space to give many details 
here. Briefly, Secretary of the Interior Albert 
B. Fall was found to have leased the two val- 
uable western naval oil reserve properties to 
private oil interests, and to have taken a 
$100,000 bribe for doing so. 

The crime was brought to light by Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Walsh, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, in a long and brilliantly handled in- 
vestigation. President Harding died Au- 
gust 2, 1923, before matters had come to a 
head, and Vice President Calvin Coolidge 
inherited all the messes and headaches of 
the Harding administration. 

When the time came to put Fall and his 
coplotters on trial (1924), Congress in- 
structed President Coolidge to appoint 
special attorneys for the Government. The 
Department of Justice had been somewhat 
besmirched by Teapot Dome oil, and was not 
trusted to handle the prosecution. 

Coolidge appointed Owen J. Roberts, 
Republican, and Atlee W. Pomerene, Demo- 
crat, as attorneys. He stated in loud, clear 
tones that the guilty would be brought to 
justice and the Government's interests de- 
fended. Roberts and Pomerene took over. 
Convictions were obtained; Fall went to 
jail; and in due time the Government got 
back the oil lands by decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 

WHAT COOLIDGE DID NOT SAY 

Mr. Coolidge, it should be remembered, did 
not say: “I have investigated Mr. Fall and 
the rest of the gentlemen involved in these 
charges, and find that they are all very fine 
fellows indeed and have done no wrong.” He 
let justice take its course, and helped it 
along in every way he could. 
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In view of Mr. Truman's recent investiga- 
tion and acquittal of Democratic National 
Chairman William M. Boyle, Jr., of any 
wrongdoing in connection with the RFC loan 
to Boyle’s American Lithofold Corp. client, 
the Republicans have every reason to be 
proud of Republican President Coolidge’s 
Teapot Dome clean-up. 


AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4521) to amend and 
extend the Sugar Act of 1948, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in order to complete the rec- 
ord on this bill, I desire to have printed 
in the REcorp, preceding the address of 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the author of the 
bill, if it will meet with his consent, the 
report of the Finance Committee on the 
bill, which is a unanimous report, but 
omitting so much of the bill as complies 
with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, indicat- 
ing changes in the existing law. I be- 
lieve that includes the part of the amend- 
ment which the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico wishes to have placed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

There being no objection, the por- 
tions of the report referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Report (No. 648) To Accompany H. R. 4521 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4521) to amend and 
extend the Sugar Act of 1948, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorable thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. . 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The accompanying bill reenacts, with rela. 
tively minor changes, the Sugar Act of 1948 
which otherwise would terminate on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. The bill extends the act for 4 
years until December 31, 1956. It also 
amends the Internal Revenue Code by ex- 
tending the applicability of the excise tax 
on sugar for 4 years until June 30, 1957. 
Changes in the Sugar Act are confined to 
those portions of the law relating to quotas. 
The major change in quotas is to increase the 
allocation to Puerto Rico by 170,000 tons 
annually, and that to the Virgin Islands by 
6,000 tons. A quota of 800,000 gallons of 
liquid sugar is also established for the British 
West Indies to meet a particular situation 
in the molasses industry. 

The allocation to the various producing 
areas on the mainland of the United States, 
and to Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, re- 
mains the same as in the existing law. A 
slight increase is provided in the allocation 
to foreign countries other than Cuba, which 
ship sugar into the United States, in order 
to restore to these countries their prewar 
ratio of sugar imports. Cuba's percentage 
share of the import trade in sugar is slightly 
reduced, but the actual tonnage of sugar 
which Cuba will ship to the United States is 
expected to increase, due to the fact that 
Cuba will receive a fixed percentage quota 
of an anticipated substantial increase in 
sugar consumption in the United States. 

The provisions of the bill have been worked 
out in a series of conferences between pro- 
ducer and user groups in the sugar industry, 
representatives of the various sugar-produc- 
ing areas, and an interdepartmental com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Departments of State, Interior, Commerce, 
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Treasury, Agriculture, and the Tariff Com- 
mission. Particular consideration has been 
given to the matter by the Departments of 
Agriculture, State, and Interior. In these 
conferences the interests of the various users 
and producers were carefully considered by 
the Government departments concerned and 
the bill represents a practical and equitable 
adjustment of those varying, and to some 
extent conflicting, interests. 


National policy 


Sugar is an essential food product, and it 
has long been the established policy of the 
United States Government—for defense and 
strategic reasons—to preserve within the 
United States the ability to produce at least 
a portion of this vital food product needed 
by American consumers. Due to the cheap 
labor available in tropical countries where 
sugar grows most abundantly and to the 
fact that sugar (either beet or cane) is pro- 
duced in some quantity in almost every coun- 
try in the world, it is probable that little, if 
any, sugar would be grown in the United 
States if American producers had to com- 
pete on an open world market against the 
cheap production in other countries. The 
accompanying chart shows how wages in 
United States sugar-producing areas com- 
pare with those in other countries. 

The history of efforts to effectuate this 
national policy goes back almost to the first 
days of the Republic. For many years a tariff 
barrier was maintained against sugar from 
other countries, but this had the multiple 
disadvantage of arbitrarily increasing the 
price of sugar to consumers in the United 
States without assuring an adequate supply 
from foreign sources and, at the same time, 
leaving domestic production to be guided 
solely by the fluctuations of the world market 
in sugar. After more than a century of un- 
satisfactory experience with this tariff sys- 
tem, a quota system which prorates domestic 
consumption among producers in the United 
States and adjacent areas was developed and 
written into law in 1934. The quota system 
was revised in 1937 and again in the present 
act, which became effective January 1, 1948. 

In 1950, under this quota system, domestic 
producing areas supplied 54.08 percent of 
the sugar consumed in the United States, as 
follows: Mainland beet and cane areas, 27.39 
percent; Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
12.85 percent; Hawaii, 13.84 percent. The 
Philippines supplied 5.72 percent; Cuba, 
$9.46 percent; and all other foreign coun- 
tries, 0.74 percent. 

An excise tax of 50 cents per 100 pounds 
and an import compensating tax at the same 
rate are applied to sugar in order to operate 
the program and equalize the cost of pro- 
duction in domestic and foreign producing 
areas. Out of the funds thus obtained, pay- 
ments are made to domestic producers at 
a basic rate of 80 cents per hundred pounds 
of sugar, raw value, for the first 350 short 
tons of sugar produced on a farm and grad- 
uated progressively downward thereafter to 
a minimum of 30 cents per hundred pounds 
for sugar produced in excess of 30,000 short 
tons on a farm. Payment is made only to 
farmers who have complied with their mar- 
keting quotas. Those who participate in 
the program must also comply with regu- 
lations regarding wages and other working 
conditions prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Financially, the sugar program carried out 
under the authority of the various sugar 
acts has been one of the Government’s most 
successful program operations. From 1934 
through the end of the fiscal year 1950, 
taxes collected as part of the sugar program 
have amounted to $987,752,416, while all pay- 
ments and administrative expenses of the 
Department of Agriculture in administer- 
ing the program have totaled $757,387,894, 
leaving an excess of taxes over expenditures, 


1951 


representing a net profit from the operation 
of the program of 8230, 364,522. On an an- 
nual basis, the average taxes collected have 
been a little over $76,000,000, expenses in- 

cluding administration and payments have 
eee about $61,000,000, leaving a net 
average profit annually of almost $16,000,- 
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WORLD SUGAR SITUATION 

During the past 100 years world sugar 
production has risen from less than 3,000,000 
tons to over 40,000,000 tons annually, in- 
cluding 5,700,000 tons of noncentrifugal 
sugar which is consumed almost entirely in 
the areas where it is produced. Three- 
fourths of this increase has come in the 
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present century. World production has dou- 
bled since 1920. As a result of these tre- 
mendous increases in supplies, sugar has 
ceased to be a luxury product and has be- 
come the cheapest food, on a calorie basis, 
of any important food product. . 

The following table shows world sugar pro- 
duction for the past 15 years. 


Centrifugal sugar (raw value): Production in specified countries, averages 1935-39, 1940-44, and annual 1947-5012 


Average 
1947 1948 1949 
1935-39 | 1940-44 
1,000 short|1,000 short! 1,000 short!1,000 abort I, O short} 1,000 short 
tons tons tons 
1 1 1 2 2 
3 88 89 104 120 155 
15 23 28 23 25 
23 33 28 30 35 
24 30 37 38 40 
1 2 2 6 6 
450 TH 754 712 800 
15 20 22 23 25 
IMA 5 13 14 10 16 
1, 451 1,832 1,370 1, 564 1,950 
429 376 477 620 525 
22 u 21 35 37 
108 65 152 161 165 
3, 686 6, 675 5, 763 6, 126 6, 300 
404 465 527 524 560 
1 1 1 1 1 
8 51 31 50 72 75 
47 47 49 56 60 
175 216 266 306 325 
36 25 30 41 65 
961 1,108 1,277 1, 286 1,275 
bago...-.-.----- 102 130 178 165 185 
irgin Islands of 
the United 
. 9 — 6 4 4 4 4 4 
St. Kitts. 36 3 36 41 46 50 
St. Tek and St. 
Vincent 9 9 10 B 15 
Total North 
America 7, 770 8,244 | 11,960 11, 209 
=} — 
Europe (beet): 
a- 196 128 44 58 74 115 
259 253 153 295 878 440 
24 47 21 82 60 45 
715 680 887 699 690 800 
27 22 243 292 355 400 
13 6 9 21 25 30 
1,059 643 732 1,058 972 1,350 
620 650 404 681 689 900 
1, 000 950 459 750 612 850 
139 197 171 267 292 240 
89 103 75 106 110 112 
426 422 270 502 556 600 
257 212 246 315 441 450 
1,000 870 606 765 909 1,000 
99 82 90 124 17 100 
209 164 165 315 207 230 
340 318 268 321 321 350 
13 22 26 30 29 30 
527 560 534 696 575 725 
95 75 9⁴ 105 110 110 
Sees 7,337 6,614 4,997 7,482 7, 532 8,877 
U. 8. S. R. (Europe 
2,761 1,350 1,700 2, 000 2, 200 2,300 


) and Boia) (beet). 


21 34 5 

70 103 165 147 

27 18 7 7 

433 402 300 300 

14 25 6 10 

soo | Laio 221 1.800 

1107 1134 $ 28 30 

1, 202 921 675 450 

30 30 49 55 

1,447 953 300 500 

1, 058 320 680 000 

21 15 35 40 

56877 | 4,437 3, 537 4,161 

—=== 

480 480 668 605 675 

786 958 | 1,400 1, 500 1, 550 

209 189 194 222 225 

50 70 127 187 190 

24 32 40 54 50 

7 13 18 19 19 

430 463 520 475 500 

19 10 6 8 5 

2 2 1 4 4 

19 34 31 57 65 

2,026} 2.200 3,101 3,131 3.280 

14 17 10 14 15 

13 12 14 14 

63 9 8 9 9 

55 67 54 50 

167 190 245 193 200 

13 14 8 10 18 

9 5 8 8 U8 

321 330 384 459 490 

79 76 88 110 115 

38 54 40 55 57 

92 60 98 118 130 

478 550 512 561 600 
1,274] 1, 373 1,498 1, 611 
894 761 678 1,050 
143 115 156 143 
980 880 835 960 
69 30 0 0 
2,086 1, 786 1,660 2.153 
17,310 | 16,371 | 19,007 20, 430 
11,827 9,693 804 11, 625 
29,137 28,004] 27,811 32, 055 


1 Centrifugal sugar, 


as distinguished from noncentrifugal, includes 
eee eee eee ee 


international 
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The price effects of the increases in world 
production have been intensified by several 
conditions affecting production and con- 
sumption. A part of the increase in world 
production has resulted from the natural de- 
velopment of producing areas. However, 
production has been stimulated by very low 
Wages in many tropical areas, by excessive 
protection in many consuming countries, and 
by direct and indirect export subsidies. Al- 
most every country in the world has made 
sugar the subject of some kind of special 
legislation. Because of these conditions, de- 
clines in world prices have tended to have 
only a slight effect, if any, in restraining 


erly mont the harvesting season 

mmaa of the following year, except in certain 
ucing coun: Hemisphere, su: tralia, 
tius, Unter of South Attica, ete. where the season begins 


cane and beet 3 


Cane and 
begins in the fall 
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world production. On the other hand, de- 
clines in world prices have failed to stimu- 
late world consumption fully because of the 
high levels at which prices are maintained 
in many consuming countries. In two- 
thirds of the countries for which retail price 
data are available, prices in March 1949 were 
from around 2 cents to 20 cents per pound 
above world prices. The average 1948 con- 
sumption for such countries was only 36 
pounds per capita, and for the 14 countries 
having the highest prices, consumption was 
only 25 pounds per capita, compared with 93 
pounds, refined value, that year in the United 
States. 


shaadi no oon 


ch, any 
sense of ofi rescároti; and other inkocmalinn. _Ketimaten of, 


In the 10 years erding in 1933, production 
in the present domestic areas as a whole 
nearly doubled, and receipts from the Philip- 
pines were multiplied nearly five times. 
These increased supplies, together with the 
decline in per capita consumption in the 
late 1920’s and early 1930's caused a drop in 
United States imports of sugar. Imports 
from Cuba fell more than 50 percent, with 
disastrous effects on the Cuban economy. 
Since 1934 domestic production has fluctu- 
ated considerably, but it has averaged 3, 

000 tons, the level it attained in 1933. Low 
production in the domestic areas during the 
war years resulted from various shortages, 
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from the diversion of land to crops con- 
sidered more essential to the war effort and, 
in the case of Hawaii, from direct war ac- 
tivities. 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Historically the United States has had sig- 
nificant tariffs on sugar. Although these 
tariffs have been moderate in comparison 
with the tariffs and other protective meas- 
ures existing in many foreign countries, they 
nevertheless have artificially stimulated pro- 
duction in our domestic areas and the Philip- 
pine Islands. By 1933 it had become evi- 
dent that tariff protection alone was not an 
effective or satisfactory means of assuring 
an adequate sugar supply at fair prices and 
that some type of quota system was needed 
for both the domestic sugar-producing in- 
dustry and the Cuban industry. The fol- 
lowing table shows United States tariff rates 
on sugar from 1789 to 1951. Under the 
sugar act the tariff has been reduced to 0.5 
cent per pound on Cuban sugar and 0.625 
cent per pound on sugar from full-duty 
countries. 


Raw sugar: 


United States tariff rates, 
1789-1951 


Cents per pound 
1 


percent=2. 15. 
percent=1. 76. 
percent=1. 79. 
percent=1. 43. 
percent=1. 50. 
percent=1. 50. 
percent=1. 80 
percent=1. 43. 
percent=1. 30. 
percent=1. 56. 
percent=1. 82. 
percent=2. 21. 
percent=1. 56. 
percent=1. 50. 
percent=1. 56. 
0. 75. 

2. 50. 

3. 00. 

3. 50. 

2. 75. 

3. 4375. 

2. 75. 


40 percent . 98. 

40 percent . 87. 

40 percent 0. 93. 

40 percent . 80. 
685. 


130 percent and 40 percent, respectively, 

of raw sugar prices, c. i. f., London, as re- 
in Doerr, the History of Sugar, p. 531, 

and converted from shillings per British 
hundredweight (112 pounds) to cents per 
100 pounds. 

Free (2 cents) bounty. 

3 Cuban rate used for the period since 
1914, since this has been the effective rate. 

‘Tariff suspended May 1944 to Decem oer 
1946 under Executive Order No. 9177, 7 F. R. 
4195. 


Source: Sugar reports No. 5, June to July 
1949, pages 30-35. Where tariff rate is based 
on Dutch standard, rate applicable from 
No. 13 to No. 15 was taken, except for 1862, 
where rate applicable to raw sugar and 
sugars not above No. 12 Dutch standard was 
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The first big step away from tariffs as the 
instrument of national sugar policy was the 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Act, adopted in 1934 
as an amendment to the Agricultural AC- 
justment Act of 1933. It provided for an 
excise tax on sugar, for benefit payments to 
growers, and for the control of domestic pro- 
duction and imports. The Sugar Act of 1937 
provided for an excise tax at the rate of 
one-half cent per pound, raw value, and for 
payments to growers on condition that mar- 
ketings of sugar beets and sugarcane were 
kept within specified limits, that producers 
paid fair wages and employed no child labor, 
and that producers who are also processors 
paid fair prices for sugarcane or sugar beets 
purchased. Marketings for the domestic 
areas were ot to exceed 55.59 percent of 
total domestic requirements, except that 
domestic marketings were not to be reduced 
below a total of 3,715,000 tons. The remain- 
ing domestic requirements were to be sup- 
plied by imports, 

The Sugar Act of 1948 followed the major 
outlines of the Sugar Act of 1937, but in- 
corporated several important changes to af- 
ford relief from the depression which was 
expected to strike the Cuban sugar industry 
between 1948 and 1952. Fixed maximum 
quotas were established for the domestic 
areas and the Republic of the Philippines 
so that these areas would not participate 
during this specified period in the increase 
in domestic consumption. The Sugar Act 
of 1948 requires that our imports from for- 
eign countries, other than the Republic of 
the Philippines, be supplied. to the extent of 
98.64 percent from Cuba and 1.36 percent 
from:full-duty countries. The act also pro- 
vides. that Cuba shall share proportionately 
with domestic areas in the deficit resulting 
from the failure of any domestic area to fill 
its quota. Finally, Cuba was given 95 per- 
cent of th? Philippine deficits. Full-duty 
countries, which formerly received all of the 
Philippine deficit, were given 5 percent of 
such deficit under the Sugar Act of 1948. 

By giving Cuba essentially all of the 
deficits of the Philippines, which clearly 
would be large during the early postwar 
period, and by making Cuba the beneficiary 
of practically all increases in United States 
consumption until the end of 1952, it was 
believed that Cuba would be assured of a 
sufficient market in the United States to 
minimize the effects on the Cuban sugar 
industry of the anticipated decline in world 
demand.: It was emphasized that the — 
Act of 1948 was designed to meet 
the temporary postwar transition — 
and was not to be regarded as the establish- 
ment of long-time national sugar policy. 
Actually, of course, the anticipated depres- 
sion did not occur. The estimated value of 
the 1951 Cuban crop is over $700,000,000 and 
is second only to the value of the 1920 crop 
which, because of inflationary prices that 
year, sold for approximately $1,000,000,000. 
The four crops produced by Cuba since the 
Sugar Act of 1948 has been in effect have 
had an average value of $580,000,000, the 
highest for any four consecutive crops on 
record. The value of the 1933 crop, for com- 
parison, was $44,000,000. 


SUGAR PRICE 


The sugar acts have been of great benefit 
both to consumers: and producers in sta- 
bilizing domestic sugar prices and produc- 
tion. The legislation has assured producers 
of a market for a specified production of 
sugar at fair prices; it has assured consumers 
of adequate supplies of this essential food 
at prices which are not only fair but far 
lower than those prev in virtually any 
other country in the world which does not 
reduce the price of sugar artificially by 
means of a consumer subsidy. The following 
chart shows sugar consumption in the 
United States and the price of sugar com- 
pared to the price of other foods. 

Because of the special subsidies, tariffs, 
and other restrictions which are applied to 
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sugar in almost every country, there is rela- 
tively little sugar on the free world market. 
Consequently, the world market price of 
sugar gyrates sharply and is extremely sus- 
ceptible to surplus and deficit conditions. 
The sugar acts have operated effectively to 
protect growers of the United States sugar 
supply during periods of depression in the 
world stgar market. Conversely, this legis- 
lation has operated effectively to keep do- 
mestic sugar prices below world prices in 
times c* sharp increases in the world market 
price of sugar. This has been the case dur- 
ing most of the past year. At the peak of 
prices in June of this year, the world sugar 
price was $2.30 per Lundred pounds above 
the price of United States quota sugar, f. a. s. 
Cuba. 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948, prices of 
refined sugar have been the lowest in history 
in comparison with prices of all foods. In 
relation to per capita disposable income, 
sugar prices have been maintained at ap- 
proximately the low level established during 
the war years when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation spent $133,000,000, in addition 
to the benefits of free-duty entry equivalent 
to $113,000,000, ii; paying subsidies and ab- 
sorbing losses to maintain low sugar prices 
to consumers. The following table shows 
wholesale sugar prices and their relation to 
the price of other foods and to per capita 
disposable income from 1860 to June 1951: 


Wholesale sugar prices, index numbers of 
wholesale prices of all foods and wholesale 
sugar prices in relation to prices of all 
foods, annually 1860 to 1950 and monthly 
January to June 1951 

Undex numbers of per capita disposable income and 

wholesale sugar prices in relation to per capita-dispas- 


able income ee 1010-50. and quarterly . — 
to June 1951] 


Index numbers | Suger prices in 
(1935-39= 100) relation to— 
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Wholesale sugar prices, index numbers of 
wholesale prices of all foods and wholesale 
sugar prices in relation to prices of all 
foods, annually 1860 to 1950 and monthly 
January to June 1951—Continued 
Index numbers of per capita d ble income and 

8 sugar 3 — in aa Dai ogi capita dispos- 


able income annually, 1910-50, and quarterly January 
to June 1951) 


Year 
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1 Preliminsry—at annual rate. 
SOURCES 
Column 


1859.50 Palmers Sugar Manual, Concerning Sugar. 
1900-51: Lamborn Sugar Market Report. 


lumn 3: 
spe Wholesale Prices for 213 Years, Warren 


earson. 
1910-51: Bureau of Labor Statistics, index numbers 
based on 1926 converted to 1935-30100. 
Column 4: 
1910-28: Estimates by BAE. 
1920-51: Com oe ioe by BAE from data of U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce; published in the Livestock 
and Aud Meat Situation. 
Column 5: Column (2) divided by column (3), 
Column 6: Column (2) divided by column (4), 


Full-duty quota 


One of the changes made in the 1948 act by 
this bill is to increase moderately the sugar 
quota for the full-duty countries from 
which United States imports sugar. These 
are the countries other than Cuba and the 
Philippines. Under the provisions of the 
Sugar Act of 1948, the Philippines receives a 
stipulated tonnage quota, as do the domestic- 
producing areas. This bill makes no change 
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in the Philippine quota. Under the 1948 act, 
Cuba receives a quota equivalent to 98.64 
percent of the estimated United States re- 
quirement remaining after the specific quotas 
to the domestic areas and the Philippines 
have been allocated. The other countries, 
referred to as the full-duty countries, re- 
ceived a quota aggregating 1.36 percent of 
the sugar assignable to import countries. 
Under the terms of the bill herewith re- 
ported, the import quotas are to be divided 
96 percent to Cuba and 4 percent to the full- 
duty countries. 

This change merely restores the full-duty 
countries to the relative position they occu- 
pied prior to the war. At that time, in the 
years 1987 through 1941 (following which 
sugar quotas were suspended), these coun- 
tries provided 3.97 percent of our dutiable 
sugar imports. Cuba supplied the balance, 
96.03 percent. 

During the war and immediate postwar 
period, sugar production in Cuba was greatly 
expanded at our request, in order to meet 
the increased sugar needs of the United 
States and its allies. In the Sugar Act of 
1948, therefore, it seemed reasonable to the 
committee to give Cuba for a temporary pe- 
riod an unusually large share of United 
States import market, so that it might have 
a few years in which to readjust its economy. 

Cuba has now had ample time to readjust 
its economy, and the committee believes that 
the prewar position of the full-duty coun- 
tries should be restored. Because of the 
increased consumption in the United States, 
larger quotas can now be given to the full- 
duty countries without injury to Cuba. With 
the quotas for domestic areas other than 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands remain- 
ing the same as under the 1948 act, the an- 
ticipated increased consumption in the 
United States will actually result in larger 
quotas for Cuba than in previous years. 


Puerto Rican production 


The bill increases the quota for Puerto 
Rico from 910,090 tons annually under the 
1948 act, to 1,080,000 tons. In addition, 
Puerto Rico produces and refines its own 
sugar for domestic consumption, currently 
about 110,000 tons per year. While the in- 
creas of 170,000 tons in the Puerto Rico quota 
will not absorb the entire sugar production 
of which the island is capable in good crop 
years, it is believed that it will substan- 
tially improve the situation of producers in 
Puerto Rico. 

With reference to the question of increas- 
ing the amount of refined sugar which can 
be shipped to the mainland from Puerto Rico 
as part of its quota, the committee feels that 
quotas on refined or direct-consumption 
sugar are part of the comprehensive philos- 
ophy of the Sugar Act of 1948, which places 
restrictions on every segment of the domes- 
tic industry, and should not be considered 
separately. The quotas for each unit of the 
domestic industry are so interrelated in the 


production and distribution of both raw and 


refined sugar that a change in one would re- 
quire a reconsideration of all. The commit- 
tee agrees generally with the statement made 
before the committee by the representatives 
of the domestic sugar industry “that the 
fabric of the law is one piece, that it makes 
a complete and indivisible whole, and that, 
because of the interdependence of its pro- 
visions and certain results, a single subject, 
such as for example the size of an insular 
refined quota, cannot be divided for sepa- 
rate consideration.” However ample pro- 
tection is afforded all areas in that the du- 
ration of the proposed legislation is for only 
4 years. 
Molasses imports 

During the hearings on this bill, represen- 
tations were made to the committee regard- 
ing the difficulties encountered by those who 
import molasses into the United States, and 
an amendment was which would 
have changed the definition of liquid sugar 
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embodied in the 1948 act (in which no change 
is made by this bill) so as to liberalize the 
definition of molasses. Under the present 
law, sugar-bearing liquids are classified as 
molasses if they contain 6 percent or more of 
soluble nonsugar solids. If they contain less 
than 6 percent of soluble nonsugar solids 
they are classified as liquid sugar. The duty 
on liquid sugars is comparable to that of 
crystalline sugar and is somewhat higher 
than the duty on molasses. 

It was pointed out to the committee that 
some of the sugar-containing liquids which 
are imported and sold as molasses contain 
a relatively low percentage of soluble non- 
sugar solids, even though they have the 
color, taste, and aroma characteristically as- 
sociated with molasses. This is particularly 
true, it was pointed out, of high quality 
molasses from Barbados, one of the islands 
of the British West Indies. Molasses from 
Barbados is an essential ingredient of some 
of the popular brands of molasses com- 
monly sold at retail in the United States. 
When brought into this country it fre- 
quently shows a soluble nonsugar solid con- 
tent of less than 7 t—very close to 
the dividing line between molasses and 
liquid sugar. 

If a shipment of molasses is offered for 
import and found to contain less than 6 
percent soluble nonsugar solids, the im- 
porter has several alternatives if the mo- 
lasses is from an area, such as Cuba, which 
has a liquid-sugar quota: He can bring the 
molasses in by paying the duty applicable 
to liquid sugar; he can combine the mo- 
lasses in bond with molasses having a sufi- 
ciently high soluble nonsugar content, to 
bring the percentage of the mixture up to 
the molasses standard and then move the 
molasses through customs; or he can, of 
course, send the shipment back for_adjust- 
ment in the producing area. In the case 
of molasses offered for import from Barba- 
dos, the importer has only two of these al- 
ternatives since there is no present liquid- 
sugar quota for the British West Indies: 
He must either mix the molasses before en- 
try, so that it will come in as molasses; or 
he must reject the shipment. The liquid- 
sugar quota of 300,000 gallons annually 
which is included in the bill will relieve 
this situation. If a shipment of Barbados 
molasses arrives for entry and is found to 
fall within the classification of liquid sugar, 
the importer will not have to refuse it or 
mix it with other molasses, but can bring 
it into the United States by paying the 
liquid-sugar duty. The quantity—300,000 
gallons—is believed to be large enough to 
take care of any such situation which is 
likely to arise. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
Quotas 

The first section of the bill provides for 
revisions in section 202 of the act with re- 
spect to domestic and forelgn quotas. The 
revislons of domestic quotas and the gen- 
eral principles involved in the quota revi- 
sions have been discussed at length above. 
The net result of quota changes is to give 
Puerto Rico an additional 170,000 tons, the 
Virgin Islands an additional 6,000 tons, and 
to restore the quota of the full-duty coun- 
tries to 4 percent of our total import re- 
quirements from foreign countries. 

The quota for full-duty countries (other 
than Cuba and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines) has under previous legislation been 
prorated on the basis of a regulation which 
was based on imports received from such 
countries in the years 1926, 1929, and 1930. 
As a result, prorations were made to 27 coun- 
tries, of which only 6 have supplied signifi- 
cant quantities in recent years. Therefore, 
it has been necessary for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to revise such prorations as of 
September 1 each year to make the quota 
available to the countries that might fill it. 
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The bill provides that 95 percent of the full- 
duty quota be prorated among the six coun- 
tries supplying significant amounts of sugar 
to the United States in recent years on the 
basis of average quantities received from 
such countries during the period 1948 to 
1950, inclusive. The remaining 5 percent 
constitutes a reserve, which will be applica- 
ble to sugar from any other country, except 
that no one country will be permitted to 
utilize more than one-fifth of such reserve. 

The quota for Cuba constitutes 96 percent 
of the total United States requirements. in 
excess of the quantities supplied under the 
fixed quotas for the domestic areas and the 
Republic of the Philippines. Cuba, there- 
fore, remains the principal beneficiary of in- 
creased sugar consumption in the United 
States. 

A minimum quota is established for Cuba, 
amounting to 28.6 percent of total sugar re- 
quirements 
7,400,000 tons, raw value, or less, or 2,116,000 
short tons, raw value, when the total amount 
of United States sugar requirements exceeds 
7,400,000 tons. 


Proration of deficits 


Section 2 of the bill amends section 204 
of the Sugar Act, which relates to the pro- 
ration of deficits, Subsection (a) provides 
that deficits may be declared in December 
when total requirements must be determined 
for the ensuing year. This addition will en- 
able the Department of Agriculture to estab- 
lish quotas promptly. This should be of par- 
ticular benefit to importers and foreign 
producers. This subsection also eliminates 
a provision which prevents domestic areas 
from participating in deficits when total re- 
quirements are less than 7,000,000 short tons. 
With domestic requirements now placed at 
8,250,000 tons, this provision has become 
obsolete. The bill provides for the proration 
to Cuba of »ossible deficits in quotas for full- 
duty countries and for the proration of 96 
percent of future Philippine deficits to Cuba, 
and 4 percent to full-duty countries, in ac- 
cordance with the distribution of basic 
quotas. This section is also revised to omit 
reference to the form in which Philippine 
deficit sugar may be entered, since that is 
covered by a later provision of the bill. 
Finally, this subsection provides a simplified 
procedure for utilizing deficits if areas to 
which they are initially assigned are unable 
to supply the sugar. 

Subsection (b) permits a revision to be 
made in the proration for full-duty countries 
as soon as it becomes evident that a deficit 
will occur, but would continue to permit 
unfilled balances to be prorated on Septem- 
ber 1. The requirement that a country fill 
its proration by September 1 to qualify for 
an additional quota is eliminated if the 
country can show it has the ability to fill 
such quota. 

Subsection (c) merely clarifies the mean- 
ing of the existing section by inserting the 
words “or applicable proration“ after the 
words “the quota.” 

Entry of direct-consumption sugar 

Section 3 of the bill adds a new subsec- 
tion (h) to section 207 of the act, which 
limits the quantities of direct-consumption 
sugar which may be brought into the conti- 
nental United States from offshore areas. 
The new subsection results in the same limi- 
tations on imports of direct-consumption 
sugar as those provided in the Sugar Act of 
1948, even though revisions are made in the 
quotas. Provision is also made to assure 
to each full-duty country the opportunity 
of entering as much direct-consumption 
sugar as it entered on the average during 
the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 


Liquid-sugar quotas 


Section 4 provides a liquid-sugar quota of 
300,000 gallons for the British West Indies. 
This will permit the importation of Barbados 


when such requirements are ` 
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fancy molasses which meets the qualifica- 
tions of liquid sugar. 
Period for which the bill is effective 

Section 5 provides for termination of the 
act on December 31, 1956, except that the 
Secretary shall have power to make payments 
under title III on programs applicable to 
the crop year 1956 and previous crop years. 

Section 6 extends to June 30, 1957, the 
period during which the excise tax is appli- 
cable to sugar. 

Section 7 makes the bill effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, except that sections 1 through 4 
shall be effective for purposes of the deter- 
minations and regulations required for the 
calendar year 1953. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to compliment the Finance Com- 
mittee, and particularly its chairman, 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE], for having acted so 
promptly on House bill 4521, known as 
the sugar bill. 

The provisions of this bill were worked 
out through a series of conferences which 
were had between the producer and user 
groups in the sugar industry, represent- 
atives of the various sugar-producing 
areas, and also an interdepartmental 
committee composed of representatives 
of the Departments of State, Interior, 
Commerce, Treasury, and Agriculture, 
and the Tariff Commission. 

I also wish to state that the bill is 
sponsored by 31 Senators; and at this 
time I should like to state their names: 
Aside from myself, they are the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Jounson], the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the 
junior Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lone], the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND], the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the sen- 
ior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frrcu- 
son], the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Ecton], the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunptT], the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Warkrxs], the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the jun- 
ior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. CAIN], the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the jun- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN], the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. NIXON], 
and the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. KNOWLAND]. E 

Mr. President, the pending measure, 
H. R. 4521, provides for the reenact- 
ment, with relatively minor changes, of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, which otherwise 
would expire on December 31, 1952. Our 
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present sugar program was developed 
over a period of 18 years, with the two- 
fold purpose of maintaining and protect- 
ing the domestic sugar-producing indus- 
try and of stabilizing the market price of 
sugar at a level which would not be ex- 
cessive to consumers. In other words, 
our sugar legislation is designed to main- 
tain stability by avoiding surpluses, 
which bring low prices and depression 
to producers, and by avoiding shortages, 
which bring high prices to consumers, 
While I do not maintain that the pro- 
gram has been perfect, no one can deny 
that it has been remarkably successful in 
accomplishing its over-all objectives. 

Prior to 1934, the domestic sugar in- 
dustry was protected only by a tariff, 
During that long period, tariffs of vary- 
ing amounts were applied to sugar im- 
ports from foreign countries; but, in 
spite of this protection, the domestic 
sugar industry fell in the early 1930's, 
to the depths of depression, and the 
Cuban industry reached a condition of 
chaos. At this period when economic 
ruin threatened our own producers, as 
well as those of Cuba, the prevailing 
tariff amounted to 2 cents per pound on 
Cuban raw sugar, and 2% cents per 
pound on sugar from other foreign coun- 
tries. It became evident that tariffs, 
alone, could not stabilize the domestic 
industry, and, in 1933, the Tariff Com- 
mission reported to the President that 
further increases in the tariff would be 
useless, and that a quota system was nec- 
essary to bring recovery to our own as 
well as the Cuban sugar industry. 

The Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934 
resulted from the Tariff Commission’s 
studies, and from intensive hearings and 
studies made by both Houses of Congress. 
The Jones-Costigan Act of 1934 was fol- 
lowed by the 1937 Sugar Act, through 
which further improvements were made 
in the program, and subsequently, by the 
1948 Sugar Act, under which our present 
sugar program operates. Basically, the 
program maintains stability in the do- 
mestic sugar market, through a system 
of marketing and import quotas for do- 
mestic and foreign producing areas. 
Under the 1948 Sugar Act, the American 
sugar market is allocated by a system of 
quotas to the various producing areas, 
with domestic producers supplying 54.08 
‘percent of our total needs. Under this 
system, the mainland beet and cane 
areas receive 27.39 percent of our con- 
sumption requirements; Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands 12.58 percent; Ha- 
waii 13.84 percent; Republic of the Phil- 
ippines 5.72 percent; Cuba 39.46 percent; 
with the remaining .74 percent divided 
among other foreign producing coun- 
tries. 

The act provides for an excise tax of 
50 cents per hundred pounds on domestic 
sugar, and an import compensating tax 
at the same rate, applied to sugar in 
order to operate the program and equal- 
ize the cost of production in both domes- 
tic and foreign producing areas. Out 
of the funds thus obtained, payments are 
made to domestic producers at the rate 
of 80 cents per hundred pounds of sugar, 
raw value, for the first 350 short tons of 
sugar produced on a farm, with the pay- 
ments reduced progressively downward 
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thereafter to a minimum of 30 cents per 
hundred pounds on production in excess 
of 30,000 short tons of sugar. Thus the 
program gives greatest assistance to the 
small producer, and least assistance to 
the large producing units, 

To qualify for Sugar Act payments, a 
farmer must meet certain conditions, as 
follows: First, he must not have pro- 
duced in excess of his proportionate 
share of the quota for his area; second, 
if the grower is also a processor, he must 
pay fair prices to the producers from 
whom he buys sugar beets or sugarcane; 
third, the grower must pay fair wages to 
laborers employed by him in the produc- 
tion of his crop; fourth, the grower must 
employ no child labor. In this connec- 
tion, I call attention to the fact that 
sugarcane and sugar-beet producers are 
the only segment of our agricultural pro- 
ducers who must comply with minimum 
wage and working standards in order to 
participate in a governmental agricul- 
tural program. 

Financially, the sugar program pays 
the Government a dividend, and, in that 
respect, it differs also from other agricul- 
tural programs. From 1934 to the end of 
the fiscal year 1950, taxes collected as a 
part of the sugar program amounted to 
$987,752,416, while all payments and ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Department 
of Agriculture in administering the pro- 
gram totaled only $757,387,894, leaving 
an excess of taxes over expenditures, and 
representing a net profit to the Treasury 
of $230,364,522. For the past 3 years, 
1948 through 1950, the average annual 
taxes collected amounted to a little over 
$76,000,000, while expenses, including ad- 
ministration, and payments to growers 
averaged about $61,000,000, leaving a 
net annual profit of approximately 
$16,000,000. 

Mr. President, the Sugar Act of 1948, 
under which we are now operating, has 
been of great benefit to our sugar pro- 
ducers by stabilizing domestic production 
and sugar prices. Under this legislation 
producers have been assured a market 
for a specified production of sugar, at 
prices which have generally been fair to 
both consumers and producers. 

Any doubt that the Sugar Act is de- 
signed and administered for the benefit 
of consumers as well as producers should 
have been ended by the experience of the 
past year. Throughout almost the entire 
period since fighting broke out in Korea 
last year, world prices for sugar have 
been above domestic prices. In late June 
of this year, about the time the bill for 
extending the Sugar Act was introduced 
in the Senate by myself and 30 other 
Senators, the world price of sugar 
reached a peak of 8.05 cents per pound, 
f.a.s.Cuba. At that time, the duty-paid 
domestic price was 6.75 cents per pound, 
which was equivalent to approximately 
5.75 cents per pound, f. a. s. Cuba. In 
other words, our sugar program resulted 
in the domestic price being stabilized at 
$2.30 per 100 pounds below the level 
which it undoubtedly would have 
reached in the absence of quotas. As of 
August 20 the world market reached 5.40 
cents per pound, f. a. s. Cuba; but Cuban 
producers still receive 44 cents per pound 
more for world sugar than they did for 
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sugar shipped under quota to the United 
States. 

Mr. President, during the past 2 or 3 
months, some of the producers in my 
State of Louisiana have viewed with 
alarm what they considered to be exces- 
sively low prices to domestic producers, 
while sugar was sold on the world mar- 
ket by some of our foreign allies and 
neighbors at a greatly higher price. De- 
spite these seeming inequities, which are 
sometimes difficult to explain, the quota 
system as embodied in the Sugar Act of 
1948, when considered in its entirety, has 
operated effectively to the great benefit 
of the sugar producers of Louisiana and 
other producing areas, as well as to the 
consumers of the United States. Ishould 
like to cite at this time some of the act's 
accomplishments: 

At the same time that the program has 
given stability to our domestic sugar- 
producing industry, it has made possible 
a reduction of 75 percent in the tariff 
on sugar. Under the Sugar Act of 1948, 
prices of refined sugar have been the 
lowest in history, in comparison with 
the prices of all other foods. Between 
the years 1933, the year before sugar 
legislation was adopted, and 1950, the 
average retail price of refined sugar rose 
from 5.3 cents per pound in 1933 to 9.75 
cents per pound in 1950, a rise of 84 per- 
cent. But during this same period, the 
price of all foods rose by 143 percent. 
Thus the rise in the price of sugar to 
consumers has been only about 60 per- 
cent as much as the rise in the prices of 
food as a whole. 

The shares of the consumers’ sugar 
dollar which go to growers and laborers 
have increased greatly, with the result 
that average returns to growers per ton 
of sugar beets and sugarcane have in- 
creased by 170 percent since 1933, while 
average wage rates for 275,000 field 
workers in our domestic sugar beet and 
sugarcane areas have increased 293 per- 
cent over the 1934 level. It is interest- 
ing to note that the wages paid to sugar- 
cane workers in Louisiana and Florida 
are higher than those paid in any foreign 
producing countries with the exception 
of Canada. Grower returns from sugar 
beets and sugarcane produced in the 
domestic areas rose from $133,000,000 in 
1933 to $432,000,000 in 1950. In my own 
State of Louisiana, the value of last 
year’s sugar crop was in excess of $70,- 
000,000, the farmers receiving about $50,- 
000,000 of that amount. Direct employ- 
ment on a year-round basis is provided 
in Louisiana for more than 30,000 per- 
sons and an additional 12,000 persons are 
employed during the harvest season. 
The sugar industry in Lousiana provides 
employment, directly and indirectly, for 
approximately 168,000 people. 

Mr. President, the pending bill has 
been considered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and after extensive hearings 
before the House Agriculture Committee, 
Was passed by the lower Chamber by a 
unanimous vote. The House Agricul- 
ture Committee, after hearing represent- 
atives of Government and the various 
branches of the sugar producing, proc- 
essing, and distributing industries, as 
well as representatives of labor and of 
industrial users of sugar, made only one 
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significant revision in the bill, and that 
was in connection with the importation 
of liquid sugar from the British West In- 
dies. Hearings were also held before the 
Senate Finance Committee on Friday of 
last week, and it is significant that dur- 
ing the entire hearings before both the 
House and Senate committees, none of 
the witnesses expressed opposition to 
the continuance of the Sugar Act. Sev- 
eral proposals for revisions in the pend- 
ing bill were submitted to the House and 
Senate committees, but only the one 
change affecting British West Indies 
liquid sugar was recommended by the 
two committees. 

The pending bill, H. R. 4521, will ex- 
tend the Sugar Act for a period of 4 
years, from December 31, 1952, to De- 
cember 31, 1956. The excise tax on 
sugar would be extended until June 30, 
1957, 4 years after its present date of 
expiratior. The only other essential 
revisions in the act involve quotas. 

With respect to quotas, those estab- 
lished for domestic producers and the 
Philippines under the 1948 Sugar Act 
will remain unchanged. .In other words, 
the domestic beet sugar producers will 
continue to have a quota of 1,800,000 
short tons, the mainland cane sugar 
producers a quota of 500,000 tons; Ha- 
waii 1,052,000 tons; and the Republic 
of the Philippines 952,000 tons, as speci- 
fied in section 211 of the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946. : 

The quota for Puerto Rico will be in- 
creased under the pending bill from 
910,000 tons to 1,080,000 tons. This 
should eliminate most of the difficulties 
that have confronted Puerto Rico under 
the Sugar Act of 1948, during which 
time its production has been substan- 
tially in excess of the quantity it could 
market locally and on the mainland, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. First, I wish to con- 
gratulate the committee on the report 
which it has made to the Senate and on 
the bill which it has presented to the 
Senate, but especially do I wish to com- 
ment on the fact that a committee of 
the Congress has taken into considera- 
tion the fact that Puerto Rico is an inte- 
gral part of the United States of Amer- 
ica. I congratulate the committee for 
soe Puerto Rico an extra 170,000 

ons. 
= The question which I should like to 
propound to the Senator from Louisiana 
he can answer now or later. Is it not a 
fact that every sugar area in the United 
States is allowed a certain quota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The same allow- 
8 that is contained in the present 

W. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Suppose the State of 
Louisiana produced more than its allow- 
ance: What provisions are made for the 
disposition of the extra amount? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean what would happen if Louisiana 
produced more than its quota? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; and if some other 
area produced less. How is that taken 
care of? { 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I previously in- 
dicated, in order for a producer of sugar 
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in Louisiana to get the benefits of the 
law, he must produce within the acreage 
allowed if acreage allotments are in 
effect, and if he produces in excess of 
that amount, he loses his payment. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Yes; I understand 
that, but suppose Louisiana stays within 
its quota, or possibly produces more than 
its quota, and another area in the United 
States has less than its quota, can Loui- 
siana dispose of the extra amount which 
it has? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; not without 
those who produce the extra amount 
losing their benefits. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understood that 
there was some provision in the bill 
which allowed the Secretary to read- 
just in such a situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the law, as 
the Senator knows, specific quotas are 
established for the mainland sugarcane 
producers and for the beet-sugar pro- 
ducers. That applies also to Hawaii, to 
Puerto Rico, and to the Philippines. 
After the mainland producers are taken 
care of, the remainder is allocated to 
Cuba and other offshore producers. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the offshore pro- 
duction provision apply to Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It refers to Cuba 
and other foreign countries which pro- 
duce sugar. Under the bill Cuba gets 
96 percent of whatever the amount is, 
and the other countries receive 4 percent. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What about our ofi- 
shore possessions, such as Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico? Suppose they produce 
more than their quota, and another area 
within the United States produces less 
than its quota. Is there any provision 
by which either Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or 
any other offshore domestic area can 
be taken care of? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator be so 

kind as to tell me about that? 
Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
permit me, I shall read from the act 
itself, which contains a provision ex- 
plaining how quota deficits are redistrib- 
uted among domestic producers. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have been informed 
that certain areas in the United States 
may produce their quotas, some may 
produce more than their quotas, and 
others produce less than their quotas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That part of the 
law permitting redistribution of quotas 
has been retained. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understood that to 
be the fact, but I also understood that 
there was some provision which gave 
authority to the Secretary to make re- 
adjustments as between those States 
which did not produce their quotas and 
those States which produced more than 
their quotas. 

Nr. ELLENDER. The specific section 
to which the Senator has reference is 
section 204 (a), near the bottom of page 
3 of the pending bill, which reads: 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall from time 
to time determine whether, in view of the 
current inventories of sugar, the estimated 
production from the acreage of sugarcane or 
sugar beets planted, the normal marketings 
within a calender year of new-crop sugar, 
and other pertinent factors, any area will be 
unable to market the quota for such area. 
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If the Secretary finds that any domestic area 
or Cuba will be unable to market the quota 
for such area, he shall revise the quotas for 
the domestic areas and Cuba by prorating an 
amount of sugar equal to the deficit so de- 
termined to the other such areas on the basis 
of the quotas then in effect. 


Mr. CHAVEZ, I understand that, and 
I want to thank the Senator for reading 
the paragraph. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator again for at least giving the 
Secretary the right to do justice to our 
own producers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 


question? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that 


under section 202 (a), which the Sena- 
tor has just read, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will have the power to reallocate 
the sugar quotas held by areas which 
cannot fill their assigned quotas. Am 
I to understand that under such circum- 
stances perference would be given do- 
mestic areas, including Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, which may have a surplus, be- 
fore allocations are made to foreign pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, as to deficits of 
domestic areas and Cuba. A provision of 
the 1948 act which prevents domestic 
areas from participating in deficits 
when total requirements are less than 
7,000,000 short tons has been eliminated 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, This is the first time 
that has been done. I want to congratu- 
late the Senator on that point. So far 
as Puerto Rico is concerned it means 
a great deal to her in being able to get 
on her feet. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I also wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Louisiana. 

I am advised that the House com- 
mittee report contains the suggestion 
that it would be desirable at some future 
time, not now, to resurvey the alloca- 
tions of refined sugars. I simply want 
to express the hope that that will be 
done in due course. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Of course, 
there is nothing to that effect in the 
bill itself. It is only a suggestion which 
appears in the House committee report. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that, but 
it seems to me a very equitable and fair 


suggestion, and I wish to associate my- 


self with it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill makes pro- 
vision for a limited period, and, as time 
goes on and studies are made, changes, 
of course, if necessary, will be made. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator has no 
objection, I think it would be advisable 
that the portions of the House commit- 
tee report and the Senate committee 
report dealing with the matters we have 
been discussing should be placed in the 
Recorp, so the general public will know 
that the two committees are concerned 
about that matter, and are giving con- 


sideration to it. 

Mr. ER. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico desire to have those 
matters placed in the RECORD? 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I simply wanted to call 


the matter to the attention of the Sen- 
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ate, but I shall perhaps have 3 or 4 
minutes after the Senator has concluded, 
and I shall place them in the RECORD. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will 
place them in the Record in his own 
time? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like first of 
all to congratulate the Senator from 
Louisiana on the fair treatment which 
Puerto Rico has received. I should like 
to ask one or two questions. I think we 
passed a sugar bill 3 years ago or possibly 
4 years ago, at the time when Cuba had 
defaulted on some of her bonds. The 
distinguished Senator will remember 
that at that time in the bill dealing with 
sugar allotment it was provided that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should have 
the right to retain any money owing 
Cuba until the indebtedness on the bonds 
was repaid. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator whether in the pend- 
ing bill there is any reference of any 
kind or character to that provision. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. It has been 
eliminated. 

Mr. LANGER. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator on that. I always believed that the 
people of Cuba were horn-swoggled 
by reason of that provision having 
been placed in the bill. I am delighted 
that such a provision has been elimi- 
nated, because it will give the sugar pro- 
ducers of Cuba a square deal. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am sure the Senator 
will agree with me that the committee 
did the right thing by eliminating that 
provision, because it did not belong in 
a quota bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. It had nothing 
to do with the sugar quota whatever. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. The price of sugar in 
the United States is lower than the 
world price, is it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. How does that hap- 
pen? Do we sustain the world price? 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have a certain 
fixed amount of sugar coming into the 
country, which has a tendency to stabi- 
lize the price; and it so happens that 
today the foreign sugar remaining above 
that amount is sold on the world market 
at a higher price. When Cuba sells to 
us, she sells at our market price in order 
to fill her quota. But for other sugars 


which the Cubans today are selling on 


the world market, they receive approxi- 
mately a half cent a pound more. 

Mr. WHERRY. That does not affect 
our producers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, indeed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 
Who fixes those prices? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no price 
fixing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Interna- 
tional Food Board have anything to do 
with it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. in other words, 
the amount of sugar that comes into this 
country is established. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; by quota. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. And that has a 
tendency more or less to make the price 
stable. The Senator will remember that 
sometime ago, when a few commercial 
users desired cheaper sugar, some effort 
was made to raise the domestic-con- 
sumption requirements, which of course 
would have the tendency of lowering the 
price. The fixing of quotas based on the 
amount of sugar needed from year to 
year, is really what causes the price to 
remain more or less stable. But the 
sugar price itself is not fixed. 

Mr. WHERRY. The question goes 
further than that. Is there anyone who 
has authority to increase the quotas or 
decrease the quotas so that the price 
will not be affected? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
the consumption requirement? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Who has that au- 
thority? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is his use of that au- 
thority responsible for the price? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I might say to my 
distinguished friend from Nebraska that 
I remember several occasions in the past 
when the sugar price was going up a 
little higher than was anticipated. In 
order, I suppose, to stop the price from 
going too high the consumption require- 
ments were increased. That action 
caused the price to come down some- 
what and therefore stabilized it. Scar- 
city of sugar will, of course, make the 
price go up. Naturally, if the scarcity 
is relieved, and more sugar permitted to 
come in, it has a tendency to lower the 
price of sugar. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
am making. What does the Secretary of 
Agriculture attempt to do in this long- 
range program about the price of sugar 
in the United States? Is it his idea to 
let enough sugar to come in so that the 
price in the United States is lower than 
the world price? 

Mr. ; 
ina while. I mentioned it simply to show 
that the consumer benefits from this 
procedure. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iunderstand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The consumer bene- 
fits as well as the producer. The Senator 
well knows that what causes a slump in 
the price of any commodity is a supply 
in excess of demand. If, in the admin- 
istration of this acs, the Department of 
Agriculture limits the importation of 
sugar to the extent necessary for our 
consumption requirements, it has a 
tendency to stabilize the price, and that 
is the advantage of the quota system. 

Mr. WHERRY. But in the final anal- 
ysis that is accomplished by giving pro- 
ducers larger quotas. If that is to be 
done, why does not the producer in this 
country obtain a larger quota for the 
production of sugar? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is a question 
for debate. ‘ 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not debating it. 
I am simply asking a question of the 
Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator well 
knows that the quota is fixed for domestic 
producers in proportion to what they are 


That happens once - 
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able to produce. As will be recalled, 
from time to time we raised the amount 
allotted to the sugarcane growers in 
Florida and Louisiana, as well as the 
sugar beet growers throughout the 
country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? t 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there any restric- 
tion at all on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or does he have complete authority? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He has full authority 
within the limits imposed by the Sugar 
Act. Let me read to the Senator the 
yardstick or criterion which he must 
follow. It is found on page 3 of the 
1948 act: 


In order that such determinations shall 
be made so as to protect the welfare of con- 
sumers and of those engaged in the do- 
mestie sugar industry by providing such sup- 
ply of sugar as will be consumed at prices 
which will not be excessive to consumers 
and which will fairly and equitably maintain 
and protect the welfare of the domestic sugar 
industry, the Secretary, in making any such 
determination, in addition to the consump- 
tion, inventory, population, and demand 
factors above specified and the level and 
trend of consumer purchasing power, shall 
take into consideration the relationship be- 
tween the prices at wholesale for refined 
sugar that would result from such deter- 
mination and the general cost of living in 
the United States as compared with the 


relationship between prices at wholesale for 


refined sugar and the general cost of living 
in the United States obtaining during 1947 
prior to the termination of price control of 
sugar as indicated by the Consumers’ Price 
Index as published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 


All those factors must be taken into 
consideration. It is the responsibility of 
the Department of Agriculture to insure 
that prices remain at such a figure as 
will give to the growers a reasonable 
profit, and at the same time enable the 
consumers to buy sugar at a fair price. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the ob- 
jective; but how many times has the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture permitted addi- 
tional quotas to come into the United 
States, say, during the past year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, during 
1950 he twice raised the consumption re- 
quirements. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jonson of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was that situation 
made necessary because there was not as 
much production as was anticipated in 
this country, or because there was a re- 
duction in acreage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There was an in- 
crease in consumption. 

Mr. WHERRY. A consumption in- 
crease here? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
That was the determining factor. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only point I am 
raising is this: First, I could not see why 
the price in the United States, if we are 
attempting to obtain an even keel in the 
price of sugar to the consumer, should 
be lower than the world price. It does 
not affect the producer. I can see that. 
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It is probably helpful to the industry. 
But, on the other hand, if the policy in 
carrying out that purpose is to increase 
quotas, I wonder whether the sugar pro- 
ducers in my section are not entitled to 
more acreage and to obtain an increase 
in quotas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The price of sugar 
went up on world markets as a result of 
the development of the Korean situation. 
That was the reason for it, and none 
other. Asa whole, I believe that the act 
is administered to the end, as I have said, 
that the producer of sugar gets a fair 
price for his product, and the consumer 
gets a break in the price paid. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is an entirely 
different answer from the answer which 
the Senator gave me in the first instance. 
I can see why the Korean situation 
should call for increased allotments. I 
understood the Senator to say in his 
first answer that it was because of in- 
creased consumption in this country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. There was 
heavy buying of sugar in this country 
immediately after the Korean war broke 
out and reserve stocks of sugar were 
rapidly depleted. As a matter of fact, 
although the producing areas in this 
country have fixed quotas, we have not 
had an acreage allotment on individual 
producers in recent years, because the 
mainland sugarcane. and beet-sugar 
producers have been able to market all 
of their production under the quotas 
established in the 1948 act. ; 

. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean that there is no acreage limitation 
on sugar production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not now. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is a quota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Actually, the beet- 
sugar producers 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not mean an 
acreage limitation. I mean a quota 
limitation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact 
the beet-sugar area did not produce the 
amount they could have marketed under 
their quota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there no limita- 
tion on the production of sugar in the 
United States today? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Surely. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean at present? 

Mr. WHERRY. Les. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no limita- 
tion on individual producers. 

Mr. WHERRY. We can produce as 
much as we want to produce? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, but the pro- 
ducers from an area cannot market 
above the quota for the area. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point. So 
we are on a quota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly: 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not mean an 
acreage limitation. We are on a quota. 
Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point I wish to 
make is this: If there is an increased 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States, do our producers get a corre- 
‘sponding increase in quotas in order to 
meet the demand? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why should they not? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The quotas are 
fixed in the law. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; the quotas are 
fixed in the law. However, someone has 
the power to permit sugar to come in. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The various do- 
mestic producers agreed to the quotas 
that are in the 1948 act. As I stated in 
my opening remarks, this bill is the re- 
sult of conferences with the users, the 
producers, and all others concerned, and 
they have all agreed to its provisions. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not objecting to 
that. In fact, I am a cosponsor, because 
that is the way the problem must be 
handled. All I am asking about is the 
increase in quotas. The determination is 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If more sugar is consumed in this coun- 
try because of an increase in population 
or because of an increased use of sugar 
by the consumers, and if the increased 
use of sugar by the consumer is appar- 
ent, and the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given the authority to increase the im- 
portation of sugar by quotas, why should 
not our producers have the right to get 
at least their percentage of increase in 
the quota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have said, the 
quotas are fixed in the law. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think there are two 
things which must be considered in this 
connection. First, what is the domestic 
limit which we can produce? The sec- 
ond factor goes back to the farm level. 
We do not now have an acreage limita- 
tion, as the Senator pointed out a while 
ago. 

Mr, WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At the present time 
I doubt whether the producers of sugar 
are meeting their full quota. Therefore, 
if there were a greater demand for do- 
mestic sugar, those who produce sugar 
would be entitled to produce it to the 
maximum limit for domestic production. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for that answer. That is 
what I thought the answer should be. 
There is no difficulty about the producer 
having the right to produce the sugar 
which is needed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The producer can 
produce up to the limit allocated to the 
United States. It is my understanding 
that in recent years domestic production 
has not reached that level, because of 
the competition of other crops. 

Mr. WHERRY. More profitable crops. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, more profitable 
crops. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I was 
about to call my friend’s attention to. 
The quota for beets is fixed at 1,800,000 
tons. However, that quota has not been 
reached, and the beet-sugar producers 
have agreed to the 1,800,000-ton quota. 
The Florida and Louisiana producers are 
also agreeable to retaining their 500,000- 
ton quota. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was not confining 
my question to sugar-beet producers. 
I am asking about producers of sugar in 
the United States. I appreciate the 
answer of the Senator from Colorado. I 
am very grateful for the answer which 
the Senator from Louisiana said he was 
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about to give, because I think that is a 
complete answer to the producers of 
sugar. The fact is that other crops have 
been very profitable, and there is no 
question that farmers are producing the 
most profitable crops. Therefore, there 
is no question that the producer is well 
satisfied with the Sugar Act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
quota for the Virgin Islands would be 
increased from 6,000 tons to 12,000 tons. 
This increase should help to make it 
possible for the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion to prevent losses in the future, as 
directed by Congress. 

Another change in the quotas would 
restore the relative participation of Cuba 
and full-duty countries in the United 
States market to the percentage partici- 
pation they held in the prewar period, 
1937 to 1941. The 1948 Sugar Act gave 
Cuba 95 percent of the Philippine deficit 
and only 5 percent to the full-duty coun- 
tries. Under the Sugar Act of 1937, the 
full-duty countries had received a basic 
quota plus all of the deficits resulting 
from the failure of the Philippines to fill 
their quota. Operating under the 1937 
Sugar Act, imports from full-duty coun- 
tries amounted to 4 percent, and those 
from Cuba amounted to 96 percent of 
our total imports from foreign countries 
in the years 1937 to 1941. The pending 
bill will restore to the full-duty countries 
their prewar percentage of United States 
consumption by allocating to them 4 
percent of our total consumption, after 
deducting the quotas established for the 
domestic producers and the Philippines; 
the remaining 96 percent will be allocated 
to Cuba. Also, the Cuban’s share in the 
Philippine deficit will be increased from 
95 percent to 96 percent, while the full- 
duty countries’ quota will be correspond- 
ingly decreased from 5 percent to 4 per- 
cent. There has been some talk, Mr. 
President, about the pending bill taking 
something away from Cuba. It is true 
that under the proposed quota system the 
additions to the Puerto Rican and Virgin 
Islands quotas, as well as those to the 
full-duty countries, will come out of the 
allotment that ordinarily would have 
gone to Cuba, but it must be remembered 
that the special treatment afforded Cuba 
in the 1948 Sugar Act, at the expense of 
the domestic producers as well as the 
full-duty countries, was a purely tempo- 
rary measure designed to assist the 
Cuban industry in adjusting itself during 
the years immediately following World 
War II. There was never any intention 
on the part of Congress in enacting the 
1948 Sugar Act to perpetuate these spe- 
cial advantages to the Cubans. The 
House Agriculture Committee, in its re- 
port accompanying the 1948 Sugar Act, 
emphasized that the new act was de- 
signed to meet problems of the tempo- 
rary postwar transition period and was 
not to be regarded as the establishment 
of long-time national sugar policy. As 
pointed out in the House Agriculture 
Committee’s report on the pending meas- 
ure, the anticipated depression in the 
Cuban sugar industry during the post- 
war years never did occur, largely be- 
cause of substantial increases in our own 
consumption requirements during the 
postwar years. The 1951 Cuban crop is 
estimated at over $700,000,000, which is 
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second only to the highly inflated value 
of their 1920 crop. Mr. President, Cuba 
is indeed given a most favorable position 
under the pending bill, because the meas- 
ure assures Cuba of the major share of 
all increases in domestic sugar consump- 
tion during the life of the program, or 
until December 31, 1956. While the 
quotas of the domestic producers and of 


. the Philippines are established at set 


figures, Cuba’s allotment will amount to 
96 percent of our total consumption re- 
quirements after deducting the quotas to 
be furnished by the domestic and Philip- 
pine producers, and, in addition, the 
Cubans are also guaranteed 96 percent 
of any Philippine deficit. Next to the 
domestic areas, Cuba has received the 
greatest benefit from our sugar legisla- 
tion. Cuban sugar producers in 1933 re- 
ceived 1.1 cent per pound, free along 
ship, for sugar shipped to the United 
States; in 1950 they received 5.1 cents 
per pound, an increase of 360 percent. 
Sugar imports from Cuba rose from 
1,552,000 short tons in 1933 to 3,264,000 
short tons in 1950. Cuba’s income from 
sugar shipped to the United States in 
1950 was a little more than nine times 
as large as the income in 1933, and the 
value of United States exports to Cuba 
in 1950 was more than 18 times the value 
of such exports in 1933. Because of 
America’s favored position in trade with 
Cuba, it has been to our decided advan- 
tage in building up a sound sugar indus- 
try in our neighboring country, and I, for 
one, can assure the Cubans that I desire 
to continue those friendly relations. 

Mr. President, the proposed bill will 
also modernize the basis for prorating 
the full duty quota among the respective 
countries. At present the full duty 
quota is prorated on the basis of a regu- 
lation which, in turn, is based on imports 
during the years 1926, 1929, and 1930. 
The bill provides that this proration be 
made on the basis of the postwar years, 
1948, 1949, and 1950. 

At the Senate Finance Committee 
hearing one of the witnesses appeared in 
behalf of the American Molasses Co. with 
the recommendation that the definition 
of liquid sugar in the act be amended 
so as to permit the tax-free entry of 
high-grade or so-called fancy molasses 
from Barbados. The committee gave 
very serious consideration to this pro- 
posal and concluded that the provision 
which the House has already made for 
West Indies molasses is adequate. The 
House, on recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, amended the bill 
to provide a liquid sugar quota of 300,000 
gallons for the British West Indies. In 
view of the fact that the total amount 
of edible molasses imported from Bar- 
bados has ranged from 87,000 to 902,000 
gallons in the past 10 years, this quota 
of 300,000 gallons should, without doubt, 
provide means for the entry of any mo- 
lasses which may happen to come within 
the definition of liquid sugar. 

It should be kept in mind that by re- 
ducing the nonsugar solids” from 6 per- 
cent to 5 percent, the amount of sugar 
in the tax-free molasses would actually 
be increased. This tax-free sugar would 
compete with domestic cane and beet 
sugar. 
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It should also be known that this sug- 
gested amendment would be for the ben- 
efit of one company only, the single 
company in a great industry to make 
objection to the bill. This company 
throughout the years has shown a sub- 
stantial profit on its operations, and a 
particularly nice profit last year, under 
the act as it is now written. The House 
has been very generous. In my opinion, 
any further relaxation would merely pro- 
vide a loophole in the tax arrangement 
which is an integral part of the Sugar 
Act. 

A witness appeared in behalf of the 
industrial users of sugar. He recom- 
mended that the term of this extension 
be for only 2 years and that a provision 
be included to require the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in making his estimate of 
sugar requirements, to use a figure which 
could never be less in any year than the 
average amount of sugar distributed in 
the two preceding years. 

As to the life of the act, it would be 
unwise to make the Sugar Act subject 
to expiration and amendment on so short 
an interval as 2 years. It takes almost 
that length of time to plan, prepare land, 
plant and harvest a crop of sugar beets. 
In the case of sugarcane, the cost of 
planting is extremely high and only the 
fact that from two to five crops can be 
harvested from one planting make it 
profitable to raise. So you see that the 
very laws of Nature make such a sug- 
gestion impracticable and impossible. 
Crop rotations must be planned for a 
longer period, and farmers simply would 
not be interested in raising sugar crops 
which would be subjected to the uncer- 
tainties of legislation every 2 years. 

Sugarcane now being planted in Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico will not be har- 
vested until 1953. Sugar beets planted 
in the Imperial Valley of California a few 
weeks from now, and crops planted in 
the sugar beet and mainland cane areas 
next spring will be sold at prices based 
at least in part on the price of sugar 
during 1953. Therefore, if our sugar 
legislation is to be fully effective in sta- 
bilizing domestic production, the legis- 
lation needs to be extended promptly, 
and the program should be set up for a 
minimum of 4 years, as provided in the 
pending bill, so that growers will know 
at the time they plant their crops that 
it will be in effect at marketing time. 
That is why I, along with 30 other Sen- 
ators, introduced legislation this year to 
extend the present act, rather than wait 
until just before the act expires next 
year. 

The recommendation made by the 
same witness in regard to consumptive 
estimates likewise has no merit. It 
would appear to be an effort on the part 
of certain large industrial users to force 
down the already extremely low price of 
sugar. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
under the present terms of the act, is re- 
quired to provide a supply of sugar ade- 
quate for the needs of consumers at fair 
and reasonable prices. The standards 
in the act relating to the determination 
of sugar requirements are clear. They 
give balanced consideration to the needs 
of consumers and the protection of pro- 
ducers. If an arbitrary limit, either a 
minimum or a maximum, as suggested 
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by the representative for certain indus- 
trial users, were written into the act, it 
would limit the ability of the Secretary to 
make the best possible determination. 
The record of the administration of this 
sugar legislation over the past 17 years 
has demonstrated beyond any doubt that 
the consumers of sugar have had their 
interests given full consideration. They 
have been provided with enough sugar 
to keep our per capita consumption more 
than three times the average for the 
world and they have been able to buy 
this sugar at lower prices than those that 
prevail in any countries in the world, ex- 
cept those which pay a direct consumer 
subsidy. 

House bill makes a few other minor 
changes in the Sugar Act of 1948, all of 
them for the purpose of providing ad- 
ministrative simplicity and flexibility in 
administering the program, 

Mr. President, in this brief statement, 
I have covered the changes in the 1948 
Sugar Act that are contemplated under 
the pending bill. Iam firmly convinced 
that if we are to preserve within the 
United States the ability to produce a 
substantial proportion of this vital food 
product so essential to American con- 
sumers, the Sugar Act must be continued, 
Production of sugar beets and sugarcane, 
as well as the production of other crops, 
is largely based on the confidence farm- 
ers have in their ability to make money 
on that crop. If that confidence is de- 
stroyed, sugarcane growers and particu- 
larly sugar-beet growers would turn to 
more lucrative pursuits. This proposed 
act should be passed immediately, so that 
the farmers, particularly those in the 
beet area, may know what to expect in 
regard to their next crop of sugar beets, 
preparation for which must begin this 
fall. Unless full crops of sugarcane and 
sugar beets are planted, the amount of 
domestically produced sugar will be re- 
duced; and if such reduction occurred 
during a period of shortage, it could be 
disastrous. For instance, if beet-sugar 
production had been as low in 1950 as 
it was in 1948, no supply of beet sugar 
would be available now. 

If domestic production were cut, indus- 
trial users and consumers generally 
would lose the protection afforded by 
having a part of their supplies come 
from several competing domestic sources. 
The recent situation in the world market, 
in which there has been only one im- 
portant seller, greatly illustrates the dan- 
ger of having inadequate competition 
among sellers. 

Unless the Sugar Act is continued, it is 
reasonable to expect that it will become 
necessary to return to a policy of high 
tariff protection, despite its recognized 
inability to protect either users or pro- 
ducers. Such a reversal of policy would 
be a serious blow to Cuba and our other 
foreign suppliers, and would certainly 
adversely affect our position in interna- 
tional undertakings to reduce world- 
trade sugar barriers and increase world 
sugar consumption. 

The proposed Sugar Act is a result of 
18 years of careful study and experience, 
The ability of this proposed legislation to 
protect users of sugar as well as produc- 
ers has been clearly demonstrated, It 
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has been most effective in assuring to 
farmers and to laborers in the field the 
same benefits afforded the industry. It 
has been the means by which foreign 
suppliers have been aided and our ex- 
port trade increased. Precedents have 
been established which insure domestic 
areas quota revisions when and if they 
are necessary. Other amendments may 
be necessary from time to time as con- 
ditions change; but the Sugar Act of 
1948 and the proposed revisions which 
we are now considering, in my opinion, 
constitute the most desirable and effec- 
tive method that has yet been devised 
for dealing with our domestic sugar 
problems. I earnestly urge that the 
bill, without amendment, be given the 
approval of this body. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I inter- 
rupted the Senator from Louisiana, 
when he was making his statenrent on 
the pending bill, to congratulate him and 
the other members of the committee who 
prepared the bill for doing justice to 
Puerto Rico. It is the first time, to my 
knowledge, that a Senate committee has 
actually done the right thing by Puerto 
Rico, insofar as sugar is concerned. 

Puerto Rico was taken over by the 
United States in 1898; and since that 
time, up to the present, Puerto Rico has 
been nothing else than a part of the 
United States. Its people have answered 
all calls to serve the United States, and 
they have done their duty as citizens of 
the United States. They were declared 
to be citizens under the Jones law of 
1918. 

Since 1898, Puerto Rico and its people 
have been trying to get on their feet. 
They have only one product; namely, 
sugar. Naturally they wish to do as 
much as they can, in order to better their 
economic standards, with the crop they 
produce. Heretofore they have been 
handicapped for the reason that up to 
this time congressional committees have 
treated the citizens of Puerto Rico as if 
they were foreigners, insofar as the law 
is concerned. 

This committee has voted to increase 
the quota for Puerto Rico by 170,000 tons 
of cane sugar. That is making prog- 
ress, Mr. President. However, the best 
part of it is, not the fact that the com- 
mittee reported an increase of 170,000 
tons, but the fact that the committee 
realized that Puerto Ricans are part of 
the United States and are citizens of the 
United States. 

I am calling these facts to the atten- 
tion of the Senate for the reason that 
the sooner we treat Puerto Ricans the 
same way that we treat all other Ameri- 
cans, the sooner we shall be able to help 
them get on their feet. 

They are not asking for charity, they 
are not asking for any particular privi- 
lege. They are saying, “Those who raise 
sugar beets in Colorado, Nebraska, and 
elsewhere are entitled to the protection 
of the laws of the United States appli- 
cable to their industry. We plan to raise 
sugarcane in the island of Puerto Rico, 


‘and all we ask is that we be similarly 
treated. We ask no special privilege.” 
‘I am glad the committee has arrived 


at the conclusion that, if there are to 


be no benefits whatever in the matter of 
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distribution of additional amounts of 
sugar outside the quota, Puerto Rico will 
be treated as any other possession of 
the United States. That is making 
progress. 

Let me call attention to what I have 
in mind; and let me say at this point, I 
think the Puerto Ricans are entitled 
to this consideration. In World War I, 
Puerto Rico furnished the armed serv- 
ices with approximately 45,000 of their 
sons; in World War II, with about 100,- 
000; and, even at this very moment, 65 
regiments of the United States Army— 
not the U. N. Army—in Korea, are Puerto 
Ricans. Mr. President, anyone who goes 
to Walter Reed Hospital or to the Naval 
Hospital may find wounded Puerto 
Ricans, sometimes triple amputees, who 
are in their present condition simply 
because they followed the American flag. 
Hence, the committee is to be congratu- 
lated; and I again congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and the committee 
upon having realized that the Puerto 
Ricans should be treated as other citi- 
zens of the United States are treated. 
As Puerto Ricans, they are not entitled 
to a thing; as American citizens, they 
are entitled to all the benefits of the 
law; and that is all the committee recom- 
mends, in this instance. 

While it is true that the commitiee 
allowed the Puerto Ricans an additional 
quota of 170,000 tons, there is one mat- 
ter to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate. Americans desire to 
live normal lives. They want nothing 
but fair play. There is one feature of 
the sugar business which is not fair 
to Puerto Rico, and that has to do with 
the permissible production of refined 
sugar. The committees, both of the 
House and of the Senate, took cogni- 
zance of that fact. I desire to call the 
attention of Senators to the wording of 
the report of the House committee with 
reference to the refining of sugar in 
Puerto Rico. I read from page 14 of the 
report: 

The committee was asked to consider an 
increase in the amount of refined sugar 
which can be shipped to the mainland from 
Puerto Rico as part of its quota. At the 
present time, Puerto Rico is limited to ship- 
ment of 126,000 tons of refined sugar to 
the mainland. 


Mr. President, remember that Puerto 
Rico has but one customer, and that is 
the United States. Cuba can sell 
throughout the world, the Filipinos can 
sell throughout the world, Jamaica can 
sell throughout the world; Colombia, 
Peru, and every other producer of sugar 
can sell throughout the world. But so 
far as Puerto Rico is concerned, their 
only customer is the mother country, 
the United States. Anyway, under the 
law, Puerto Rico is allowed to ship 126,- 
000 tons of refined sugar to the main- 
land. I read further from page 14 of 
the report of the House committee: 

It refines, of course, that sugar which is 
used domestically, but the total of approxi- 
mately 236,000 tons which is now refined 
in Puerto Rico is only about one-half the 
refining capacity presently available on the 
island. Puerto Rico's quota of refined sugar 
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has not been increased since the establish- 
ment of sugar quotas in 1934, and no change 
is made in the refined-sugar quotas in this 
bill. 


For this reason—and I again read from 
the report of the House committee, at 
page 14: 

The committee feels that some adjust- 
ment might well be considered in the pro- 
portion of the Puerto Rico quota which can 
be refined on the island, but it felt that 
this question is a matter distinctly separate 
from the assignment of over-all production 
quotas, with which this bill is concerned— 


Mr. President, a reading of the bill 
will verify the correctness of that state- 
ment. The only subject with which the 
bill deals is that of sugar quotas from 
sugar-producing areas. Reading fur- 
ther from the House committee report— 
but it felt that this question is a matter 
distinctly separate from the assignment of 
over-all production quotas, with which this 
bill is concerned, and it believes that this 
matter should be taken up separately and 
at another time. 


Mr. President, eternal justice ulti- 
mately prevails; and I am a great be- 
liever in the adage that righteousness 
will ultimately prevail. A committee of 
the Congress has taken notice of the fact 
that we have been unfair to the Puerto 
Ricans in not allowing them to produce 
more than one-half the refined sugar 
which they are capable of producing. 
How do we expect a little island with an 
area of 3,435 square miles to get on its 
feet economically when we, the “Big 
Papa” recognize that they produce a 
crop, but do not allow them to refine it? 
Whatever may be said, it is unfair and 


unjust. I believe in due process of law. 


and I like order in bringing about re- 
forms. I am happy, now, that both 
committees have taken cognizance of the 
propriety and necessity of applying those 
principles to Puerto Rico. The Senate 
committee, realizing that necessity in 
referring to this matter in its report, on 
page 13, says: 

With reference to the question of increas- 
ing the amount of refined sugar which can 
be shipped to the mainland from Puerto 
Rico as part of its quota, the committee feels 
that quotas on refined and direct-consump- 
tion sugar are part of the comprehensive 
philosophy of the Sugar Act of 1948. 


It is to that statement that I disagree 
with the Senate committee. Neither the 
1948 act nor this bill deal in any way, 
shape, or form with the philosophy as to 
whether sugar should be refined in the 
United States or in Puerto Rico. 

I read further from the report of the 
Senate committee: 

The committee feels that quotas on refined 
or direct-consumption sugar are part of the 
comprehensive philosophy of the Sugar Act 
of 1948, which places restrictions on every 
segment of the domestic industry, and should 
not be considered separately. 


The House committee says the situa- 
tion is so serious and merits so much at- 
tention that it should be considered sep- 
arately. The Senate committee says it 
should not be treated separately. 
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I read further: 

The quotas for each unit of the domestic 
industry are so interrelated in the produc- 
tion and distribution of both raw and refined 
sugar that a change in one would require a 
reconsideration of all. 


If it was necessary to look into that 
matter, why was not attention given in 
the bill to the question of an additional 
amount of sugar to be refined in Puerto 
Rico? 

I read further: 

The committee agrees generally with the 
statement made before the committee by 
the representatives of the domestic sugar 


industry “that the fabric of the law is one 
piece“ 


May I say in all kindness, without 
blaming the committee at all, that 1 
think that is the main difficulty? The 
refiners in this country prefer to get 
their raw sugar from Puerto Rico, refine 
it themselves, and make the profit them- 
selves, rather than let American citizens 
in Puerto Rico get on their feet. That is 
the whole question. Iam sorry that the 
committee fell for that kind of an argu- 
ment. 

The committee agrees generally with the 
statement made before the committee by 


the representatives of the domestic sugar 
industry— 


That is, before the Senate committee, 
There was not a word before the House 
committee. The representatives of the 
sugar refiners were rather concerned 
about the language of the House report. 
Therefore they went before the Senate 
committee. 

The representatives of the domestic 
sugar industry said— 
that the fabric of the law is one piece, that 
it makes a complete and indivisible whole— 


If the fabric of the law is one piece, 
why, then, was not the additional quota 
of refined sugar from Cuba considered 
in the bill? I read further— 
and that, because of the interdependence 
of its provisions and certain results, a single 
subject, such as for example the size of an 
insular refined quota, cannot be divided for 
separate consideration. 


Why not? If we can divide the sugar- 
cane that can be produced, if we can 
allow a quota on what is to be produced, 
under this bill, why not consider the 
equity of allowing them more refined 
sugar? 

However, ample protection is afforded all 
areas in that the duration of the proposed 
legislation is for only 4 years. 


There is no question in my mind, after 
reading the two reports, that both the 
House committee and the Senate com- 
mittee knew that the proposition of 
whether or not Puerto Rico should refine 
more of its domestic sugar on the island 
gave the committees some concern. The 
idea of 4 years is all right, and the recog- 
nition of the fact that it is of some con- 
cern is all right, but why wait 4 years 
if they are entitled to it? Why not do 
justice to our own people? I hope that 
one of these days a committee which has 
jurisdiction of these matters, whether it 
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be the Finance Committee, which I think 
has jurisdiction of the subject, or some 
other committee, will look into the 
question. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 
Mr. GEORGE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that since the beginning of sugar 
legislation, back when the committees 
considered the Costigan bill, and even 
prior to that, but at that time particu- 
larly, when the question of quotas arose, 
it was deemed necessary by the whole 
industry, as the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana has made clear to the 
Senate, to take into consideration the 
amount of refined sugar which should be 
admitted under the quota system from 
the offshore producing areas. That 
question, of course, was very carefully 
weighed and considered. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Ican understand that, 
but I want to differentiate between an 
offshore country that is a foreign coun- 
try and an offshore island that is a part 
of the United States. 
Mr. GEORGE. But offshore countries 
that are sugar producers, whether they 
are a part of the United States or are 
independent countries, as in the case of 
Cuba, are interested in the question of 
the refined-sugar quota. Here is the 
‘situation which appealed to the com- 
mittee: It was not with any desire to 
discriminate against Puerto Rico, but it 
was deemed by the committee, since the 
early days when we considered sugar 
legislation, to be desirable and, indeed, 
essential to maintain the sugar-produc- 
ing areas in the United States, whether 
beet or cane, in some reasonable prox- 
imity to their own refineries. 
It is perfectly obvious that we can put 
out of business American refineries if we 
permit the importation of an adequate 
amount of refined sugar because, even in 
Puerto Rico, although it has been a part 
of this country since a certain date, wages 
are so much lower that it would be quite 
possible, if all quota countries were to 
have the right to have an unlimited 
quota of refined sugar brought into the 
United States, very seriously to affect 
the refining industry in this country. 
Frankly, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that it is essential to the beet pro- 
ducers and the cane producers to have 
and to maintain reasonable refining fa- 
cilities within continental United States 
in order to carry on and to make profit- 
able this great industry which we have 
undertaken to foster, not because we 
could produce enough sugar to meet our 
total demand but because it was deemed 
necessary to maintain the sugar industry 
in times of stress and in times of great 
international upheavals brought about 
by world wars. 

: The Senator from New Mexico is quite 
correct in saying we should consider 
these matters, and the committee de- 
sires to do so, but the success of the 
Sugar Act depends pretty largely on 
agreement with segments of the indus- 
try. During the 4 years the act will be 
in operation I think we will have ample 
opportunity to study the matter. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Please understand me. 
I think great progress has been made, 
even with respect to the refining end, 
because at least refining is being con- 
sidered, given cognizance and notice in 
the work of the committee. 

Let me call the attention of my good 
friend, the Senator from Georgia, to 
certain facts. In 1934 a sugar act was 
passed. In that year the distribution of 
refined cane sugar by primary distribu- 
tors in the continental United States, 
not offshore, was 4,931,000 short tons. 
By 1950 the consumption had so risen 
that the distribution in the United States 
amounted to 6,586,000 short tons, While 
Puerto Rico, which in 1935 was allowed 
to produce 127,000 short tons, by 1950 
had been reduced to 126,000 short tons. 
In other words, because of our increased 
consumption needs, the increase for 
continental refiners, which in 1934 had 
been 4,931,000 short tons, rose to 6,586,- 
000 short tons in 1950, while Puerto Rico, 
which in 1935 was allowed to produce 
127,000 tons, in 1950, was allowed to pro- 
duce only 126,000 tons. It does not ap- 
pear to the Senator from New Mexico, at 
least, that due consideration has been 
given Puerto Rico. My appeal is not for 
Puerto Rico as such. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My appeal is that she 
be treated as a part of the Union. It is 
said that we are obliged to provide 
money for Puerto Rico. I believe in the 
people of each area trying to take care 
of their own. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sure the Sena- 
tor, if he studies the question, will agree 
that we would not want to disturb the 
industry in the continental. United 
States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; I do not want to 
see that done. 

Mr. GEORGE. We have a problem 
before us, and we recognize it. The com- 
mittee thinks that the problem should 
be considered as a whole, and not in 
segments. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter written to the Resident Commis- 
soner of Puerto Rico under date of Au- 
gust 20, 1951, and signed by Harold K. 
Hill, Acting Administrator, together 
with a table showing increased distribu- 
tion and entry data, from 1934 to 1950, 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Avucust 20, 1951. 
Hon. A. FERNÓS-ISERN, 

Dear MR. Fernoés-Isern: This is in reply to 
your letter of August 7, 1951, requesting 
certain information regarding the distribu- 
tion and entry of sugar into the continental 
United States. 

There is enclosed a tabulation which I be- 
lieve will give you the information you de- 
sire. The columns have been numbered to 
agree with your questions. 

If we can be of any further service, please 
call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD K. HILL, 
Acting Administrator. 
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Sugar distribution and entry data, 1934-50 
[1,000 short tons, raw value] 


(i) (2) 6) 4) 


5 pcr x of 5 1 
ution | sugar from Cu 
of D.C, | and the Philip- Nene entries 
Year cane pines 3 of D. O. 
2 Ser len 
istribu- San al Puerto 
ve Total] refiners Rico? 
States! 
1984... 4, 931 71 4,177 100 
1935... 5, 276 78 4, 509 127 
1936... 5, 407 63 4, 518 127 
188. § 300 00 177 12 
— — ye 
1989... 5, 189 76 4,466 149 
1940... 5, 517 60 4, 635 175 
1941... 6, 187 59 5, 484 126 
1942.. 3,972 1 3, 459 
1943... 5,276 0 4, 589, 108 
„ 
82 „ „ 806 
1946. 4, 644 0 4, 018 120 
1947... 6, 105 0 5, 544 132 
1948 5,764 0 5, 063 122 
1049. 6, 137 1 5, 515 125 
1950 6, 586 0 5, 947 126 


1 Cane sugar refiners, importers of D. C. sugar and 
mainland cane mills. 

Small quantities of D. C. sugar entered from full-duty 
countries not included. Since no D. C. quotas are 
established for these countries under the Sugar Act, the 
data have not been tabulated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
I must go to a committee meeting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If there is to be no 
further discussion of the sugar bill, I 
suggest that we be allowed to dispose 
of the bill at this time. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I wish to discuss 
the sugar bill for not more than 10 min- 
utes, 

Mr. GEORGE. Excuse me. I did not 
know the Senator was going to discuss 
the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to say a 
few words about the sugar bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite all right. 
I thought there was no further discus- 
sion to be had at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
yesterday, when the majority leader 
moved to make House bill 4521 the un- 
finished business, he referred to it as 
a “little bill” which could be disposed 
of-in short order. While I am aware 
of the futility of attempting to delay 
the consideration of the bill, or to have 
it so revised as to show some consider- 
ation for the consumers and taxpayers 
of this country, I do want to do what 
I can to correct the notion that this is 
a “little bill.” 

I may say that I spoke at some length 
2 years ago on this subject, and discov- 
ered at that time how well organized 
are the interests supporting this legis- 
lation. 

In terms of the number of pages in 
House bill 4521, the statement as to its 
being a little bill” is correct, but in 
terms of its cost to taxpayers and con- 
sumers, and in terms of the legalized 
subsidies which it would continue to 
hand over to producers, the statement 
is not correct. In fact, the bill provides 
for one of the largest hand-outs in all 
our domestic legislation. 
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According to a Washington Post ar- 
ticle appearing in the issue of June 29, 
1951, the Sugar Act program, which this 
bill would continue with relatively minor 
changes, is by far the most expensive 
of all the agricultural programs, includ- 
ing that for potatoes, about which there 
has been so much controversy and agi- 
tation. I am almost ashamed of all the 
fuss which has been raised over a few 
bad loans by the RFC, when I realize 
what very small amounts were involved 
compared to the payments under this 
bill. 

The Washington Post article referred 
to, from information taken from the 
April 30 report of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, states that the sugar pro- 
gram had cost $900,665,083 between the 
date of the article and 1934. For the 
same period, according to this article, 
price-support programs for all other 
commodities had cost $912,575,612. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
the Senate, and because this article has 
been challenged, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUGAR Price SUPPORT Is COSTLIEST oF ALL 
(By John W. Ball) 

The American taxpayer has shelled out 
more than $900,000,000 to support the price 
of sugar since 1934, almost as much as the 
total cost of supporting the prices of all 
other agricultural commodities. 

The April 30 report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shows that the price sup- 
port, other than sugar, had cost $912,575,- 
612 to that date. The cost of the sugar 
acts in the same period, including this year's 
appropriation, totaled $900,665,083. 

The cost of maintaining a high sugar 
price has been almost twice as much as the 
famous potato price subsidy, which has now 
reached $468,721,246. But unlike potato 
price supports, which will terminate this 
week, a new sugar act is now being prepared 
by the House Agriculture Committee, con- 
taining all the cost provisions of the pres- 
ent act. The committee expects to con- 
clude hearings early next week. 


TEN COSTLIEST COMMODITIES 


The cost of maintaining the prices of the 
10 most costly commodities getting tax sub- 
sidies are: 

Sugar: $900,665,083. 

Potatoes: $468,721,246. 

Eggs: $141,503,049. 

Wool: $92,162,308. 

Peanuts: $77,906,597. 

Wheat: $65,578,741. 

Butter: $47,200,848. 

Cheese: $25,061,762. 

Dried milk: $52,830,041. 
~ Grain sorghum: $34,145,806. 

The sugar act operates virtually the same 
as would the Brannan plan, proposed for 
other farm crops. When first passed, it con- 
tained a clause permitting the President to 
withhold payments when, in his opinion, 
they were unnecessary. That clause was re- 
moved in 1948. 


LIKE BRANNAN PLAN 


The act, one of the less well-known of 
the agricultural laws, provides for an excise 
tax on sugar to raise funds to be paid to 
growers as subsidies. The tax is slightly 
more than half a cent a pound—the same 
as the duty on imported sugar.: Payments 
are made to sugar growers on a base rate 
of 80 cents for each 100 pounds of raw sugar 
they produce. This scale of payments is 
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graduated downward according to the size 
of the farm. Thus a farmer who raises less 
than 350 tons of sugar gets 80 cents for 
each hundredweight, while a plantation pro- 
ducing more than 30,000 tons get only 30 
cents. 

Payments are made to only about 85,000 
farmers out of a total of 6,000,000 farms in 
the United States. 

Last year at least 41 farms got payments 
of more than $100,000 each; 23 got more 
than $200,000; 15 got more than $300,000; 
8 more than $400,000, and 3 more than 
$500,000. 

RECORD OF COST 

The Jones-Costigan Act cost approximately 
$93,000,000. Congressional 
under the two later sugar acts have been: 

August 1937, $250,000; February 1938, 
$39,750,000; June 1938, $48,000,000; May 1939, 
$6,500,000: June 1939, $31,975,000; June 1940, 
$46,675,000; June 1941, $47,962,910; July 1942, 
$47,462,000; July 1943, $63,883,060; June 1944, 
$52,510,203; May 1945, $48,446,000; June 1946, 
$53,500,000; July 1947, $55,000,000; June 1948, 
$72,000,000; June 1949, $60,000,000; ee, 
ber 1950, $63 750,000; pending 
$70,000,000. 

Lobbyists for sugar groups are reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor as among the 
best paid in any industry. The Recorp lists: 

A. Dudley Smith, Shoreham Building, As- 
sociation of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 
$15,000 a year. 

Robert H. Shields, Tower Building, United 
States Beet Sugar Association, $40,000. 

Ernest W. Greene, Continental Building, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
$45,180. 

H. B. Boyd, Tower Building, United States 
Beet Sugar Association, $18,000. 

Clarence J. Bourg, Union Trust Building, 
American Sugar Cane League and Farmers 
and Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, 
$15,750. 

H. M. Baldridge, American Building, 
United States Cane Sugar Refiners Associa- 
tion, $24,000. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are a few 
other items in the article to which I wish 
to refer. 

Mr. Lawrence Myers, head of the Sugar 
Branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in testimony before the House 
Agriculture Committee, disputed these 
figures. He contends that “the condi- 
tional payments and administrative ex- 
penses of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in connection with -the 
sugar program” have amounted to 
$757,387,894. 

In order that we may have in the 
same speech these two conflicting state- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement which appeared in the House 
proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 30, referring to Mr. Myers’ 
testimony, be inserted at this point in 
the Recorp. That will give both views 
as to the amount. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Excerpt From JUNE 29, 1951, TRANSCRIPT OF 
HEARINGS ON AMENDING AND EXTENDING THE 
Sucar Act or 1948, Paces 145-149 
The CHARMAN. Mr. Kemp, would you like 

to comment on the John W. Ball article 

that appeared in the Washington Post this 
ry Sugar Price Support Is Costliest 
of 


Mr. KEMP. Yes, I would. That follows the 
technique people use sometimes of saying 
that a horse has got two legs on the right 
side, and ignoring the fact that he has two 
legs on the left side, also. 


appropriations ` 
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What the writer of this article has done 
is to take all disbursements under the sugar 
program and give no credit whatever to the 
receipts. 

Mr. Myers yesterday testified, and he has 
the figures, that receipts by the Treasury 
have been running about $76,000,000 a year, 
paymen*; about $57,000,000, so that there has 
been a clear gain in recent years to the Treas- 
ury from the excise tax on sugar of about 
$17,000,000 a year. 

Now the other important thing to remem- 
ber is that that does not come out of the 
consuming public, the tax on sugar. 

This subj2ct was argued at great length 
back in 1935 and 1926. It was then pointed 
out by economists in the Government that 
in the light of the fact that the tariff against 

had been reduced by an equal amount 
to the tax imposed, no price influence was 
expected in this market by the tax. Actu- 
ally, the tax comes out of the industry. It 
is paid into the Treasury, and what the 
Treasury pays back out of its total receipts 
go back out of what returns otherwise would 
inure to the benefit of the industry. 

The CHARMAN. When Mr. Ball says that 
because the program to date has been some- 
what over $900,000,000, to give the public 
a true picture he should have indicated 
right under that figure the amount paid by 
the industry to the Treasury, should he not? 

Mr. Kemp. Precisely, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Do you or any of your as- 
sociates have that total figure? I assume 
that perhaps Mr. Myers has it, because he 
gave us the gross difference between the pay- 
ments into the Treasury and the payments 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Kemp. Mr. Cooter, I cannot give you 
that figure myself, but I think I would like 
to make the request of Mr. Myers that he 
furnish a statement of those figures since 
1934 ^2 be put in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not have Mr. Myers“ 
statement right before me at the moment, 
but my recollection is that it was two-hun- 
dred-forty-million-odd dollars difference. Is 
that not right, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

In my statement the other day I pointed 
out that there had been a total net gain of 
$248,000,000. You asked me to include the 
cost of administration. 

We have prepared the figures in accord- 
ance with your request, the best data that 
we can obtain as to the cost of administering 
the program. In some cases, let me say, 
when the program gets out into the fleld 
there is a question of the cost of admin- 
istering this as compared with other pro- 
grams, and there is difficulty in separation, 
but as closely as we can separate, these are 
the : 

As to taxes collected from 1934 through 
1950, the fiscal year 1950, $987,752,416. 

The conditional payments and administra- 
tive expenses of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection with the 
sugar program, $757,387,894. 

Excess taxes collected over payments, 
$230,364,522. 

I also put into the record the figures for 
the average of the past 3 fiscal years. 
Those figures showed average collections in 
round figures, $76,600,000 and average pay- 
ments, $59,500,000, 

Complying with your request for the addi- 
tion of administrative expenses, and giving 
you the figures in complete detail, the tax 
collections showed $76,641,115. 

Conditional payments and administrative 
expenses of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in connection with the sugar 
program, 860,900,894. 

Excess taxes over payments and admin- 
istrative expenses, $15,740,221. 

The CHARMAN. This looks like maybe Mr. 
Ball made almost a $1,000,000,000 mistake 
here, does it not? That shows, then, if I un- 
derstand your figures, Mr. Myers, that the 
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net profit on the entire operation is $230,- 
364,522. 

Mr. Myers. That is correct, including the 
administrative expenses. 

The CHARMAN. That is quite a different 
8 from the one written in the morning 

‘ost. 

Mr. HII L. In other words, Mr. Ball is all 
“balled up” like he usually is when he writes 
about agricultural matters. There is noth- 
ing new about this. 

Mr. Poack. Almost as accurate as his state- 
ment about cotton and other things—nearly 
as accurate. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to me that some- 
body representing the press would be inter- 
ested in getting the truth about it. 

Mr. HILL. He is still getting paid for it. 
That is the sorry part of it. 

Mr. PoaGce. Probably he gets paid for it and 
that Is probably why you get those reports. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Although the dif- 
ference is rather substantial, I do not 
think that it is particularly significant 
when we consider that, even accepting 
the lower figure, it is far greater than 
the next most expensive item which has 
ever appeared in our domestic agricul- 
tural program, namely, the one with 
relation to potatoes, which had cost, as 
of the date of the article, $468,721,246. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas contend that the potato 
program has paid for itself by a tax 
levied on the potato dealers and users, 
as is the case in respect to the sugar 
program, which is paid for by a tax 
levied on the sugar processors? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not contend 
that it is paid for by the potato pro- 
ducers, nor do I admit that the sugar 
program is paid for by the sugar pro- 
ducers. It is paid for by the consumers, 
the same people who pay the taxes and 
consume the sugar in the United States. 
The fiction that the producers pay the 
tax does not appeal to me in the least. 
The people who pay the way under both 
programs are the people who consume 
the sugar and pay the excise tax. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield for a 
question. I may say that I have not the 
slightest idea that I can do anything to 
stop this program. I have tried it be- 
fore. There is no point in irritating the 
supporters of the program. Ido not in- 
tend to delay the program at all. I wish 
only to make this statement for the 
Recorp, so that the people of the coun- 
try, who are seldom effectively repre- 
sented in matters of this kind, may know 
at least some of the basic facts. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President 
A Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
ion, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas realizes the fact that 
the Senator from Wyoming is fully aware 
of the good will and the good faith with 
which the Senator from Arkansas dis- 
cusses this measure. However, I wonder 
if the Senator understands that the 
Sugar Act is so constructed that the 
admission of sugar into the United States 
and the distribution of the sugar are so 
arranged as to make it impossible for the 
consumers to be victimized. I will say 
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to the Senator that I think—and I speak 
in all sincerity—that this is one of the 
most successful and practical agricul- 
tural measures ever enacted. If other 
agricultural bills and programs had been 
based upon a theory similar to this, we 
would not have the difficulties which 
arise and the criticisms which are made 
with respect to them. 

As the Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND] has just stated, the bill carries 
within itself a processing tax which raises 
more than enough: to carry the entire 
cost. But the bill also authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make changes 
from year to year in consumption esti- 
mates. Upon those consumption esti- 
mates is based the entire operation of 
the Sugar Act, because he decides what 
the consumption is going to be, and then 
the amount of sugar to meet the con- 
sumption demands is supplied. So the 
consumer is not the victim of this legis- 
lation. He is the beneficiary. Before 
there was a Sugar Act, when domestic- 
sugar producers were not allowed even 
the small production which is contained 
in this bill, the consumers of the United 
States paid vastly more for sugar than 
they will pay under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Wyoming. 
Coming from one of the largest beet- 
sugar producing States, he is better 
infczmed about the details of this legis- 
lation thanIam. I know that he thor- 
oughly appreciates its value. Neverthe- 
less the fact remains that payments to 
the producers of sugar are almost twice 
the payments to the producers of any 
other agricultural commodity. The 
money which is raised to pay them 
comes from the pockets of the American 
consumers in the form of an excise tax. 
If this particular arrangement has all 
the merits which the Senator from Wy- 
oming thinks it has, I do not understand 
why he has not sponsored legislation to 
apply this policy to all other agricultural 
commodities. 

One of my criticisms is that sugar is 
singled out for special and preferential 
treatment. It is the only agricultural 
commodity with respect to which there 
is quota control, which, after all, is a 
price-fixing device. Traditionally for 
the past several years the Secretary of 
Agriculture, being very sympathetic to- 
ward this program, has always set the 
quota at the beginning of the year sub- 
stantially below the estimates of con- 
sumption, That has the effect of raising 
the price. Then if the situation becomes 
too critical, at the last minute he will 
allow additional quotas to reallocate the 
deficiencies which have occurred. 

As I previously stated, I went into this 
subject pretty thoroughly. The other 
members of the committee, who know 
much more about the subject than I do, 
have gone into it. I do not intend to re- 
hash all the details. I do not think there 
is the slightest interest on the part of 
Members of this body in doing anything 
about the Sugar Act. 

However, I should like to call the at- 
tention of Senators to some of the pay- 
ments. They are listed later in my state- 
ment. The size of the payments and the 
concentrations of payments to producers 
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make it easy to form powerful organiza- 
tions. This is the smoothest operating 
organization I know of. For example, 
we always have difficulty with cotton. I 
should like to cite the difference between 
cotton and sugar. 

We have had a support program in the 
Department of Agriculture with respect 
to cotton. During the same period to 
which these figures relate, within a year 
or two—certainly there is no substantial 
difference—the Government made a 
profit of two-hundred-and-forty-mil- 
lion-odd dollars. It made that profit not 
through excise taxes upon the consumer 
but simply by taking over the cotton and 
selling it on the open market. I think 
there is quite a difference between that 
type of profit and the collection of the 
the money which went to pay the 
$900,000,000 which has been paid to sugar 
producers, and which has been raised 
primarily in the form of an excise tax, 
which, of course, is included in the cost 
which the consumer pays. It is true that 
the consumer who bought the cotton 
paid the profit, but he paid it voluntarily 
by purchases in the open market, and 
not through a tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of the fact 
that the supporters of the bill have all 
the votes, and that there will be no ques- 
tion about its passage, if the Senator 
will permit me, I think one small igno- 
rant voice might be raised in opposition, 
just to present a few figures. 

I understand that the State of the 
Senator from Florida produces sugar- 
cane. He knows much more about this 
subject than I do. His State will un- 
doubtedly receive substantial payments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not care to 
yield at the moment. I will yield after I 
make a few further remarks. My state- 
ment is very brief. It consists of only 
four pages. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am especially inter- 
ested in the Senator's reference to con- 
sumer prices. It is with respect to that 
point that I wish to ask a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not yield at 
this time. I will yield in a moment. 

In the article of June 29, I call the at- 
tention of Senators to some of the rea- 
sons why this legislation has such an easy 
time, why it is-called a “little bill,” and 
why it is passed when there are only six 
or eight Senators in the Chamber. 

The article in question reads in part 
as follows: 

Lobbyists for sugar groups are reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rrecorp among the best 
paid in any industry. The Recorp lists: 

A. Dudley Smith, Shoreham Building, As- 
sociation of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 
$15,000 a year. 

Robert H. Shields, Tower Building, United 
States Beet Sugar Association, $40,000. 


I believe Mr. Shields is the same man 
who, as an employee of the Department 
of Agriculture, wrote the 1948 sugar bill, 
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According to the testimony before a com- 
mittee of the Senate, he had something 
to do with the preparation of the bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I make no point of 
it. He was at one time an employee of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have a vague rec- 
ollection that he was an employee, but 
I am rising to say that he did not write 
the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I make no point of 
it. He was formerly an employee of the 
Department of Agriculture. At least he 
has a pretty good job, at $40,000 a year, 
as representative of the United States 
Beet Sugar Association. 

Ernest W. Green, Continental Building, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, $45,180. 


I shall call attention later to some of 
the payments to the Hawaiian sugar 
producers. The payments are very sub- 
stantial. Mr. Green seems to be top dog. 
He gets $45,000. He is paid what three 
Senators are paid. After all, the organi- 
zation ought to function pretty well. 

I daresay we will not find any kind of 
bill before the Senate which will be 
passed with as few words said in opposi- 
tion to it as this bill. 

I may call attention to the fact that 
this bill need not be considered at this 
time. The present act will not expire 
until the end of 1952, a year and a half 
from now. However, Mr. President, if a 
bill is taken up long before it is neces- 
sary to do so, and there is plenty of time 
before the expiration of the old act, it is 
much easier to get it passed when the 
Senate and the committees are other- 
wise engaged. 

H. B. Boyd, Tower Building, United States 
Beet Sugar Association, $18,000. 

Clarence J. Bourg, Union Trust Building, 
American Sugar Cane League and Farmers 
and Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, 
$15,750. 
y H. M. Baldridge, American Building, 
United States Cane Sugar Refiners, $24,000. 


| Icite this information to give just one 
explanation of why it is a well-organized 
group which is sponsoring the pending 
legislation. 

`i Mr. LONG and Mr. HOLLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall yield as 
soon as I have finished my very short 
remarks, 

Furthermore, these taxes, at the rate 
of 50 cents a 100 pounds, are imposed 
not only upon domestic sugar, but upon 
that which enters the United States from 
Cuba and other foreign countries. So 
that the payments made to producers at 
the basic rate of 80 cents per 100 pounds, 
are derived not only from taxes on their 
sugar, but from all sugar consumed in 
the United States. The rate of 80 cents 
per 100 pounds is the basic rate. The 
article, from which I have read, explains 
how the rate is graduated. 

A table, which was furnished to me 


by the Department of Agriculture, shows- 


some of the payments. I believe it has 
quite a significant relation to the size 
of some of the payments made to lobby- 
ists. What impresses me most is the 
size of the Hawaiian payments. We are 
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all familiar with the wealth of Hawaii. 
I may say that I think the Hawaiian pay- 
ments are very large when compared 
with the payments made to our domestic 
producers, who are supporting the legis- 
lation, and who are apparently willing 
to let the Hawaiians get a little better 
of the deal. It seems to me that since 
we are going to have such legislation 
enacted, the producers in Florida and 
Louisiana and some of the other do- 
mestic producers ought to get a little 
larger share. I call attention to some 
of the larger ones. 

I may not pronounce these names cor- 
rectly, because I do not speak Hawaiian 
fluently. I may say that I asked for this 
information, and I had some difficulty 
getting it. It took me some time to have 
the table prepared. It covers individual 
sugar payments in excess of $100,000 on 
the 1948-49 sugarcane crop. I may 
say that I believe the sugar-beet pro- 
ducers, who have the job of getting this 
legislation through the Senate ought to 
do something to prevent the Hawaiians 
from getting the big end of the deal. 

Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd., $600,739.94. 
I dare say they do not do very badly, 
from what I know in a limited way of 
the great economic empire which was set 
up in Hawaii during the middle of the 
last century. 

Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., $483,- 
601.34. 

Ewa Plantation Co., $461,725.28. 

Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., 
Ltd., $954,849.18. 

Those payments were made during 1 
year. I shall not read all of them. They 
run all the way from $131,000. I asked 
for companies which received more than 
$100,000. Senators can see that there 
are quite a number of companies listed 
on the table. 

There is only one listed in Florida. It 
is the United States Sugar Corp. They 
received $592,451.79. Apparently only 
one company in Florida went over $100,- 
000. Of course, it is quite a good deal 
over $100,000. It is a very substantial 
payment, 

We all remember the howl that went 


up when some payments under the triple 


A program to certain farmers went up 
to $10,000 and $20,000. Eventually we 
put on an arbitrary limit, I believe, of 
$2,500. Yet here we have one company, 
the United States Sugar Corp., receiv- 
ing $592,451.79. 

In Louisiana there are two companies. 
They are the South Coast Corp. and 
Southdown Sugars, Inc. Yet the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from these 
States bear the brunt of passing the 
pending bill. I think the domestic com- 
panies ought to get a larger share, es- 
pecially when comparison is made with 
what is paid to Hawaiian companies, 
The Hawaiians have no votes. Yet their 
companies are receiving 20 times as 
much, Florida and Louisiana are the 
only two States that get payments above 
$100,000. The South Coast Corp. re- 
ceived $177,418.22. Southdown Sugars, 
Inc., received $143,446.70. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the statement 
from which I have read, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Individual Sugar Act payments in excess of 

$100,000 on the 1948-49 sugarcane crop * 


Hawaii: 
Hakalau Plantation Co... $163, 902. 46 
Hamakua Mill Co- 215, 397. 61 
Hawaiian Agricultural 

89ͤ T 318, 698. 33 
Hilo Sugar Plantation Co. 187, 735. 30 
Honokaa Sugar Co- 267, 391. 74 
Hutchinson Sugar Planta- 

ce LIA Do ti ial ee 169, 150. 33 
Kaiwiki Sugar Co., Ltd. 111, 232. 59 
Kohala Sugar Co- 329, 718. 31 
Laupahoehoe Sugar Co 154, 176. 45 
Olaa Sugar Co., Ltd_-__-. 270, 542.16 
Onomea Sugar Co- 180, 275. 44 
Paauhau Sugar Planta- 

ROn “OO oor a colette 140, 892. 57 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co- 167, 276. 97 
Gay and Robinson 131, 588. 63 
Grove Farm Co., Ltd___.. 297, 254. 03 
Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd.. 394, 386. 20 
Kilauea Sugar Plantation 

ob Se = SR A eS ee 122, 825. 34 
McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd 262, 011. 65 
Olokele Sugar Co., Ltd 260, 061. 09 
The Lihue Plantation Co., 

RIOD palates ha ph espa specs 473, 508. 47 
Hawaiian Commercial & 

Sugar Co., Ltd — 954, 849. 18 
Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd 355, 597. 96 
Walkuku Sugar Co 219, 844. 47 
Ewa Plantation Co- 461, 725. 28 
Kahuku Plantation Co- 178, 494. 72 
Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd 600, 739. 94 
Waialua Agricultural Co., 

c 483, 601. 34 

Mainland Cane Florida; 
United States Sugar Corp 592, 451. 79 
Louisiana: 
South Coast Corp 177, 418, 22 
Southdown Sugars, Inc.. 143, 446. 70 
Puerto Rico: 
Luce & Co., S. en CO 608, 260. 88 
Ramon Gonzalez Hernan- 

c 107, 618. 06 
Miguel Esteves Blanes, 

Rafael Martinez Domin- 

guez, heirs of the estate 

of Arsenio Martinez, 

deceased; Frank Bian- 

chi Green, Francisco J. 

Casalduc, Jose Enrique 

Bianchi Green, Juan 

Hernandez Batalla, 

Guillermo Cabrera 

Cuesta, Gabriel Pla and 

heirs of the estate of 

Jose Maria del Valle, 

deceased; J. O. 142, 600. 17 
Eastern Sugar Associates 429, 992. 37 
Antonio Roig Sucrs., S. 

A = SS 392, 770, 24 
Fajardo Davila and Me- 

lania Quiles, J. O 103, 583. 76 
Heirs of the estate of 
Alfredo Ramirez Rosell, 

deceased 112, 682. 09 
Suen. J. Serralles, Wirsh- 

ing & Co., coproducers. 376, 860. 93 
Mario Mercado e Hijos, a 

partnership 112, 484. 02 

e 11, 178, 067. 79 


No payment in excess of $100,000 made on 
the 1948-49 sugar-beet crop. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Payments in Louisiana compare with the 
lowest payments made in Hawaii. None 
of them approaches the largest payment 
of $954,849.18. 

There are several companies in Puerto 
Rico. The payments run from $103,000 
up to $608,280.88. That is the largest 
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payment. It went to Luce & Co. The 
total amount paid, according to the table 
furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to approximately 30 companies—I 
did not count them—was $11,173,067.79. 
Those producers received more than 
$100,000 apiece. If my memory serves 
me correctly, during that year some- 
where in the neighborhood of $35,000,000 
was paid on the sugarcane crop. Ap- 
proximately that amount went to a rela- 
tively few producers, only three of whom 
are on the mainland of the United States, 
all the rest being in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. 

I merely pass this information on to 
the Senate. I did not know whether 
Members of the Senate who are particu- 
larly interested in the pending bill realize 
just how the gravy—or I should say 
sugar—under the act is actually dis- 
pensed among the producers. 

I believe that aspect of it alone should 
be sufficient to justify a recommital of 
the bill for further study, and for the 
purpose of seeing whether the total 
amount could not be better distributed 
among the producers. I would be in- 
clined to have hearings on that particu- 
lar aspect of the subject. 

While we are on the subject, I notice 
that in the House record of the hearings 
on the bill, at page 141, Mr. John J. Riley, 
secretary of the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages, wrote a letter, in 
which he asks for a delay in the con- 
sideration of this bill. I read this one 
statement: 

Accordingly, in justice to the importance 
of the proposed legislation, it is respectfully 
requested that upon conclusion of the cur- 
rent session the hearings on H. R. 4521 be 
recessed for 60 days to provide an oppor- 
tunity for further testimony. 


However, Mr. President, no delay was 
granted to accommodate those who are 
interested in the other side of the pic- 
ture, namely, the consumers, who have 
no particular concentrated interest 
such as that of the producers, although, 
as I pointed out, under existing law it 
will be a year and one-half before the 
present act lapses. 

In view of the necessity for the Senate 
to act promptly on the appropriation 
bills, one of which was reported from the 
committee just yesterday, it seems to me 
to be inexcusable for the Senate to take 
time now to consider an amendment to 
15 act which has 1½ years of its life 
left. 

Previously I mentioned an article, 
published in the Washington Post, 
which states that: 

Payments are made to only about 85,000 
farmers, out of a total of 6,000,000 farms in 
the United States. 


Mr. President, when we compare 85,- 
000 with the total number of consumers 
in the United States who are interested 
in the consumption of this commodity, 
it seems to me that the picture is a 
rather lopsided one. 

I read further from the article: 

Last year— 

In other words, in 1950; and I call at- 


tention to the fact that the figures I 
submitted were for the 1948-49 crop, the 
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last period for which the information 
was complete— 

at least 41 farms got payments of more than 
$100,000 each; 23 got more than $200,000; 
15 got move than $300,000; 8 more than 
$400,000; and 3 more than $500,000. 


Mr. President, this bill, extending the 
act until December 31, 1956, was intro- 
duced on June 20, 1951. Hearings were 
held in the House on June 27, 28, 29, and 
July 11, 26, 27, and 31. The bill passed 
the House on August 13. There were no 
hearings in the usual sense in the Fi- 
nance Committee, although I understand 
the committee did hear a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture, a Mr. 
Kemp, representing the American Sugar 
Beet Industry Policy Committee, and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. The testimony I asked to have 
inserted in my remarks is the testimony 
of Mr. Kemp, I believe. 

So I believe it is fair to say that the 
bill has moved with extraordinary speed, 
notwithstanding the fact that there is 
no apparent reason for such hasty ac- 
tion, since the present law does not ex- 
pire for more than a year. 

Mr. President, we are on the point of 
cutting a relatively modest request for 
a campaign of information and educa- 
tion which might hold some promise for 
peace. 

We are, apparently, according to the 
press, also going to cut appropriations 
for the National Science Foundation, by 
which we might maintain our techno- 
logical and scientific superiority over our 
enemies. 

In fact, Mr. President, I think it is 
generally admitted that the very type 
of research we intended to carry on un- 
der the National Science Foundation is 
the type which produced the atomic 
bomb, although much of the research 
was done, not in this country, but in 
foreign countries, and we simply applied 
that knowledge in a practical way. In 
other words, in our case the work done 
was by means of applied science. 

When I compare the difficulty we have 
in trying to keep alive a program which 
I think goes to the very existence of our 
country, with the ease with which we 
dispose of a program involving the pay- 
ment of millions of dollars to a very re- 
stricted group, it seems to me it is time 
we tried to get a proper sense of per- 
spective in regard to the question of 
governmental expenditures. 

All of us profess a desire, and I think 
it is a sincere one to keep our expendi- 
tures within reason. Yet it seems so 
easy to get the Senate to act favorably, 
with practically no opposition—I know 


. of only one small voice raised in the 


Senate against it—on a program of ex- 
penditures for a group of persons, some 
of whom I am confident have no real 
need for it. I am confident that those 
in Hawaii will not suffer very much if 
their part of the $11,000,000 is not paid. 
I would say it comes as close to easy 
gravy which they can pick up as any- 
thing which comes along. Hawaii is one 
of the richest communities in the world; 
yet we pour out all this money for Ha- 
waiians, simply in order to give relatively 
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small amounts to a few persons in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, if we are going into this 
kind ef program, I think it should be 
concentrated upon those who pay the 
freight. No other program in the agri- 
cultural field is devoted principally to a 
relatively rich community; furthermore, 
in this case the relatively rich commu- 
nity has no need for the proposed as- 
sistance. 

So I sugges’ that we try to get a proper 
perspective in regard to the way the total 
income of the Government is spent. 

In this case not very iar from $900,- 
000,000 has been given to the sugar pro- 
ducers over the past 16 or 17 years. Yet 
it seems that we cannot find within all 
our resources enough to keep a basic re- 
search foundation going. I think that - 
program has a very important bearing 
upon the long-term continuation of our 
country as a first-class power. I do not 
think we can neglect basic research in a 
time when-nuclear fission is so impor- 
tant. I do not pretend to understand 
nuclear fission, but I think all of us 
agree it is the greatest single restraint 
today upon Russia. 

I think we canrot afford to neglect 
that type of program if we can afford to 
pay the cost of the program provided in 
the pending bill. If we simply cannot 
afford the basic research program, that 
is one thing; but if we can afford to pour 
out money in the way that it will be - 
poured out as the result of the enact- 
ment of the pending bill, namely by shov- 
els full, then I say there is nothing to 
the argument that we cannot afford to 
maintain a small program of basic re- 
search, the estimate for it being only 
$15,000,000, or approximately what will 
be paid to approximately 30 producers of 
sugar as a result of the enactment of 
this bill. 0 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
the first place I wish to say that I very 
thoroughly and heartily agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
with reference to that portion of his 
statement which had to do with the cut- 
ting of the all-too-small appropriation 
for the National Science Foundation. I 
thoroughly agree with him that in this 
age when science moves so rapidly and 
when the alertness of men’s minds is go- 
ing to be one strong determining factor 
as to their ability to survive, certainly we 
should support generously the efforts 
initiated by the Congress of the United 
States to encourage, implement, and en- 
large the activities of the scientific think- 
ers to produce more trained minds and 
more trained persons in the field of 
science and research, to serve our Nation 
and the world better in the very rapidly 
developing field of scientific knowledge. 

With reference to the comments the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
made in regard to the pending measure, 
the Sugar Act of 1948, House bill 4521, 
I am sorry to say that I cannot agree 
with any of the statements made by him. 
For fear that someone reading the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record might miss the fact 
that some of the comments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator were made facetious- 
ly, with a twinkle in his eye and a smile 
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on his lips, particularly the comments 
which tended to upbraid his colleagues 
from the States of Florida and Louisiana 
because they did not fight harder-for a 
better bill to serve their particular pro- 
ducers, in view of the results accom- 
plished under the 1948 act, from which it 
appears that Hawaii is getting larger 
money payments, I want to have it clear- 
ly appear in the Recorp that the Senator 
from Arkansas was speaking facetiously. 
I do not want anyone to think that he 
was departing in the slightest from the 
highest standards of ethics, a subject in 
which he has displayed considerable in- 
terest at this session. I want all readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp to know 
that he is just as much concerned as 
ever about that subject. In his remarks 
today he did not depart from his high 
standards, but that really he was speak- 
ing facetiously in that portion of his 
remarks. I am very sure that that is 
the case, but if the Senator wishes to 
correct me upon that, of ccurse, he will 
have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Prcsident, if the 
Senator will allow me to conclude my 
statement—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the 
Senator asked me whether I would like 
to correct him on that statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
nie if the Senator wishes to correct me 
on it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All I want to say is 
that if the Senator’s comment is limited 
simply to that particular part of my re- 
marks, I could agree that there was a 
certain amount of levity; but I would not 
agree that there was levity in the rest 
of my remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad th2 Sen- 
ator makes that concession, because I 
was very sure that was the case; and if 
the rest of the Senate ascribes to most 
of the rest of the Senator’s remarks the 
same spirit of levity which the Senator 
concedes as to that portion of his re- 
marks, I hope he will not take our con- 
clusion to be amiss. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator has hit upon the high note of 
the pending measure, and any other 
measure in a similar field, when he men- 
tions several times the question of what 
would be the impact of this legislation 
upon the consumers of the country, be- 

. cause every person in this country, and 
every home in this country is vitally af- 
fected by the price of sugar. I am sorry 
that my distinguished friend from Ar- 
kansas did not see fit to insert in the 
Recorp the conclusion so clearly stated 
by the unanimous committee report of 
the distinguished Senate Committee on 
Finance upon this particular phase of 
the matter; because, after all, the proof 
of the pudding with respect to this pro- 
gram is the fact that it has well served 
the consumers of sugar in this Nation. 
Therefore. for the Recorp, I desire to 

read a brief but enlightening portion of 
the committee report, which makes it 

50 clear that, as contrasted with the his- 
¡tory of many classes of foods in recent 
years, that the price of sugar has been 
low, and that it has been consistently 
Jow, and that the consumers of the coun- 


try have been consistently well served by 
the Sugar Act of 1948 and the acts which 
preceded it. From page 10 of the report, 
I read: 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948, prices of re- 
fined sugar have been the lowest in history 
in comparison with prices of all foods. 


I reread that, because it is so all-in- 
clusive that I think every Senator should 
realize what has been the history of this 
effort. I continue: 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948, prices of re- 
fined sugar have been the lowest in history 
in comparison with prices of all foods. In 
relation to per capita disposable income, 
sugar prices have been maintained at ap- 
proximately the low level established during 
the war years when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation spent $133,000,000, in addition 
to the benefits of free duty entry equivalent 
to $113,000,000, in paying subsidies and ab- 
sorbing losses to maintain low sugar prices 
to consumers. 


What does that mean, Mr. President? 
It means that, contrasted with the war- 
time years when sugar prices were con- 
trolled and were very carefully kept low, 
when, in order to keep them low, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation paid out 
public money to the extent of $133,000,- 
000; that, in addition to that free duty 
entry was given, equivalent to $113,000,- 
000 more, or a total of $246,000.000 of 
subsidies in this field alone, that the 
prices of sugar have not advanced from 
those war days, comparably with the 
prices of all foods, but, instead, have 
been the lowest in history, compared 
with the average prices of all foods com- 
ing upon the tables of the families of 
our Nation. 

So, Mr. President, it would seem to 
me that here is one of the explanations 
of the point made several times by the 
distinguished Senator, as to why he 
could not understand that a measure 
of this importance, introduced in June, 
should now be coming to its conclusion 
with passage by Congress. The biggest 
reason is that the public of this Nation, 
who do know what is going on, and who 
do realize where they are being charged 
out of proportion to the values which 
they receive, who do realize where they 
are getting fair dealing and good serv- 
ice from the Government, that public 
has realized that this act has operated 
in their favor; and, instead of coming 
here with lobbies of the type to which 
we are accustomed, aggressively repre- 
senting the general public, when the 
people are imposed upon, they are glad 
to see legislation of this type now in 
process of being extended, because they 
have been properly and fairly treated 
by its operation. 

The second point I would make is with 
reference to the financial operation of 
this act. I think the best way to make 
this point is by quoting the paragraph 
at the bottom of page 3 of the commit- 
tee report, because, boiled down to a few 
words, there appears the history of the 
operation under this particular act, and 
the fact that the very small tax—now, I 
believe, a half a cent per pound, but 
which has been of varying amounts 
through the years since 1934—has not 
only paid the whole cost of this act, but 
has also resulted in substantial sur- 
pluses remaining in the Treasury to ap- 
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ply upon general public expenses. I read 
that paragraph, appearing on page 3 of 
the committee report: 

Financially, the sugar program carried out 
under the authority of the various sugar acts 
has been one of the Government's most suc- 
cessful program operations. From 1934 
through the end of the fiscal year 1950, taxes 
collected as part of the sugar program have 
amounted to #987,752,416, while all pay- 
ments and administrative expenses of the 
Department of Agriculture in administer- 
ing the program have totaled $757,387,294, 
leaving an excess of taxes over expenditures, 
representing a net profit from the operation 
of the program, of $230,364,522, On an an- 
nual basis, the average taxes collected have 
been a little over $76,000,000, expenses in- 
cluding administration and payments have 
averaged about $61,000,000, leaving a net 
average profit annually of almost $16,000,000. 


That statement covers the years of 
operation of the present act and its 
predecessor acts, beginning with the year 
1934. 

Mr. President, it occurs to me that that 
is a very clear showing of the stability 
and acceptability of this program, the 
fact that it has no opposition here from 
consumers, processors, producers, par- 
ticularly from offshore producers, all 
shows that the act has well served the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

In closing my remarks, I may say that 
not only is it true—and I am sure it is 
true—that consumers give general ap- 
proval to this program, which has kept 
low the price of an important product to 
them, namely sugar. Not only that, but 
also, as to this act alone, of the various 
acts of this kind which the Congress is 
required to consider from time to time, 
we find that the producers and the proc- 
essors likewise come in to say. “This 
act is salutary and helpful, and has 
served us all in a good way, just as it 
has well served the consumer.” And I 
want it to be clearly apparent, as one 
of the sponsors of this bill, that not only 
has there been no adverse consumer ac- 
tion from my own State, but general 
approval; but also that, likewise, the 
processors and the growers, whether 
the big growers or the small independent 
growers, have all united in asking their 
delegation from the State of Florida to 
sponsor this act. 

Mr. President, when such a well- 
worked-out system is serving in such a 
harmonious way, I think it is not at all 
difficult for us to understand that, with 
all forces cooperating, the passage of this 
act becomes a simple and a pleasant 
duty, subserving as it does the interest, 
the welfare, and the continued protec- 
tion of all who are so vitally affected by 
this legislation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to say but a few words about this 
bill, particularly with reference to the 
statements made by the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. The 
statement was made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that there are only 
85,000 farmers who are receiving pay- 
ments under the Sugar Act. 

I believe the record will show that al- 
though only 85,000 farmers may be re- 
ceiving payments, enormous numbers of 
persons are working for those who are 
receiving payments. In the State of 
Louisiana there are approximately 8,000 
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persons receiving payments under the 
Sugar Act, but I suppose there are up- 
ward of 100,000 who work in the fac- 
tories, fields, and refineries. Those in- 
dustries would have to close down if 
there were no Sugar Act to keep them 
alive. 

There are large investments in our 
sugar refineries, as well as investments 
in farm machinery which is adapted es- 
pecially to the production of sugar. It 
is a recognized fact that without the 
benefit of the act, which has not resulted 
in high sugar prices, the industry could 
not continue to operate, and all the in- 
vestments would be lost. Even with the 
benefit of the act, it has been argued 
that sugar prices have risen, to which 
the answer has been given, and clearly 
documented in comparison with the 
prices of all other commodities, that the 
price of sugar has been held on a level 
keel, and has even gone down, while the 
price of every other commodity has risen, 
including the costs of all items of ex- 
pense in connection with the production 
of sugar. 

I should like to point out that the 
sugarcane farmers in the State of Loui- 
siana are certainly not receiving a bo- 
nanza, and the same is true of the sugar 
producers in the rest of the United 
States. During the past 2 years of the 
few sugar factories existing in the State 
of Louisiana, seven have gone into bank- 
ruptcy, which certainly does not indicate 
that the industry is particularly healthy. 
Those concerned would have liked to pay 
farmers more for their product, and to 
pay field labor more. Wages are ex- 
tremely low in the industry, which would 
indicate that not less aid but more aid is 
needed for the industry. 

Mr. President, I have a statement of 
Secretary of Commerce, Charles Saw- 
yer, in connection with a visit to Louisi- 
ana and various other sections of the 
United States, examining into various in- 
dustries and economic groups. He 
pointed out that the sugar industry in 
the State of Louisiana was particularly 
a distressed industry, that it involved 
low wage and living standards, and that 
the persons engaged in the growing, 
processing, and refining of sugarcane 
were in a distressed condition, which is 
certainly far from the picture which was 
painted for us by the junior Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Statement regarding the critical situation 
existing in the Louisiana sugar industry was 
contained in a letter Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer wrote to John R. Steelman, 
Assistant to the President, reporting on busi- 
ness conditions throughout the country. On 
his survey, the Secretary visited all parts of 
the country where he held an extended 
series of meetings with businessmen, labor 
leaders, and public officials. In appendix D, 
page 3, he commented as follows: 

A particularly distressing situation called 
to my attention in Louisiana concerned wage 
and living standards among workers on 
Sugar plantations. Though the problem in- 
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volves intricate regulatory activity designed 
to control imports and maintain domestic 
production, and though it is greatly compli- 
cated by the varying degrees of integration 
between the growing, processing, and refin- 
ing functions as they are found in specific 
companies, there appears to be little ques- 
tion but that because of postwar prices set 
on raw sugar and the wage payments they 
make possible, growers and processors are 
not doing well and that field workers are 
barely getting a subsistence living. I was 
told that this year’s crop will benefit to some 
extent from a price increase made by the 
Department of Agriculture several months 
ago. However, public officials and labor and 
religious leaders with whom I talked are ex- 
tremely anxious to see that price and wage 
arrangements are effected which will permit 
growers and processors to operate solvently 
and provide decent wage and living stand- 
ards for those who work in the fields.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator from Louisiana if 
there will be any further discussion of 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I think not. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, I sug- 
gest that we might ask that the bill be 
put to a vote at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. The 
een now is on the passage of the 


Mr. BENTON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Frear] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpsrey], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] is unavoidably detained on official 
committee business, and if present would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MaysBank] is unavoidably detained on 
official business at one of the Govern- 
ment departments. 

I announce that on this vote the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK] is paired with the Senator from 
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Illinois [Mr. Doucras ]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHy] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
DON] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart], the Sen- 
ators from Oregon [Mr. Corpon and Mr. 
Mors=], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—72 
Bennett Hunt Mundt 
Bricker Ives Murray 
Butler, Md. Jenner Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Colo. Nixon 
Cain Johnson, Tex. O'Conor 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Case Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kerr Russell 
Clements Kilgore Saltonstall 
Connally Knowland Schoeppel 
Dirksen Langer Smathers 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, Maine 
Ecton Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Long Smith, N. O. 
Ferguson Magnuson Sparkman 
Flanders Malone Stennis 
George Martin Thye 
Gillette McCarran Underwood 
Green McClellan Watkins 
Hendrickson McFarland Welker 
Hickenlooper McKellar Wherry 
Hill McMahon Wiley 
Hoey Millikin Williams 
Holland Moody Young 

NAYS—4 
Benton Kem Pastore 
Fulbright 

NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Douglas Maybank 
Anderson Duff McCarthy 
Brewster Eastland Monroney 
Bridges Frear Morse 
Byrd Hayden Taft 
Capehart Hennings Tobey 
Cordon Humphrey 


So the bill (H. R. 4521) was passed. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the order of the Senate of 
yesterday, the Chair lays before the 
Senate, House bill 4740. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4740) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the judiciary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
with amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I knew 
that the order provided that this bill 
should be the next order of business, 
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but did the unanimous consent agree- 
ment of yesterday include the provision 
that it be taken up for action today? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the 
unanimous consent request to be that it 
be made the unfinished business, but I 
certainly made it plain that I feel that 
all the important appropriation bills 
should lie over 1 day before action is 
taken. I do not object to the bill being 
made the unfinished business, but I do 
not believe that the Senate has had the 
time within the past 24 hours, to study 
the bill. If course, if no action is taken, 
I shall have no complaint about the 
unanimous consent agreement. I hope 
no action will be taken this afternoon. 
I have no objection to explanations. The 
bill can be debated, and if there are no 
controversial items, I shall have no com- 
plaint. But if there are controversial 
items, they should not be taken up today. 


THE WARTIME ECONOMY—ECONOMIC 
AID TO EUROPE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to ę Adress the Senate on a subject 
other than the appropriation bill. 

For several months I have known with 
misgivings that the day would come 
when someone in this body must make 
the unpleasant summary which I make 
today. 

We have been fighting a limited war 
for a year, and during that year our Na- 
tion has made many large decisions, 
Fromi an economy of peace we have 
moved to something which is pretty well 
along the road to total mobilization. Our 
people now understand that we may have 
to say goodbye to the era of ice boxes and 
automobiles and accept the era of tanks 
and bombers. Whatever may be the dif- 
ferences among us on a score of military 
issues—and there are at least that 
many—there is one area in which we are 
not divided. Each of us, each in his own 
time, has come to the realization that 
the time for sacrifices has come—that 
the money we would like to spend for 
hospitals and roads and schools must go 
instead into gunpowder. The entire Na- 
tion understands that the future is not a 
reassuring picture of business as usual, 
but a future of losses, of surrender of in- 
come; an era when our finest grade of 
steel must be written off as a war ex- 
pendable rather than built into tractors. 

Those of us who have been trying to 
visualize this cost and loss have won- 
dered where it is possible to save, what 
things to cut out, what Federal expendi- 
tures to curtail so that the bill might be 
kept down to the subastronomic level 
rather than allowed to soar to the 
astronomic. 

Ever since June a year ago, when the 
Korean war warned us to get ready for 
the era of expenses at the astronomic 
level, we have known that sooner or later 
we must debate as a separate issue the 
cost of economic aid to the nations of 
Europe. We have wondered whether 
this is an item that could be crossed 
off the long list of expenditures. We 
have wondered whether the Marshall 
plan has brought recovery to Europe suf- 
ficient for Europe to achieve its own re- 
armament with American military help 
but without calls on the United States 
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for still more economic help. I myself 
have speculated for months as to what 
position would be taken by the executive 
department on the subject of economic 
aid in this new post-Korean era. That 
question has been answered by the 
Executive message to Congress which 
asks that we approve five and a quarter 
billions as a contribution to Europe’s 
rearmament and one and two-thirds bil- 
lions for continued economic aid to sup- 
plement that rearmament. We know 
that these two figures represent the cal- 
culations of several hundred American 
officials who have been wrestling with 
the problem of Europe’s rearmament for 
many months. They are submitted to 
us as representing their considered judg- 
ment of what is necessary on the part 
of the United States in order to get per- 
formance on Europe’s commitments to 
rearm. 

Mr. President, that great baffling ques- 
tion—whether the majority of the Euro- 
pean NATO members will perform 
seriously on the armament commitments 
undertaken in the treaty—and the twin 
question, whether more United States 
dollars are a condition to such perform- 
ance, are questions which will occupy 
the Congress for weeks. In view of the 
complexity of the subject I have been 
searching for a way of simplifying it. 
And I have found no way of simplifying 
it without giving over the chronology 
of our actions in Europe which have 
brought us to this moment, when in the 
summer of 1951 the executive depart- 
ment is asking for a further one and two- 
thirds billions for economic aid. 

The question whether Europe will de- 
liver, and the question whether we must 
continue economic help to insure that 
delivery, must be evaluated in the light 
of a European crisis which is at least 
10 years old. There has been a crisis 
in Europe at least that long, and the year 
1950 was the first in European memory 
that showed evidence of substantial re- 
covery. The question which this Con- 
gress must decide is whether there has 
been a change in Europe of sufficient 
magnitude to produce a serious rearma- 
ment drive without further contributions 
of American economic aid. This inquiry 
requires a brief review of two crises as 
they existed in 1946 and 1947, the years 
which marked Europe’s low point, and an 
appraisal as to whether those crises are 
past or whether the improvements are so 
transitory that economic aid must con- 
tinue. This will be the area of debate. 
I should like, if possible, to shorten that 
debate by suggesting what, in my opin- 
ion, are the two alternatives from which 
eventually this body must choose. I sug- 
gest that after weeks of debate we will 
arrive at a choice between these two 
alternatives. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. President, the decision before us 
cannot be separated from decisions we 
made in Europe in 1947. That is to say, 
we are being asked to pay an assessement 
today on a corporation whose stock we 
underwrote in 1947, Parenthetically, I 
set the year or the start of the Marshall 
plan as 1947, the year it was conceived, 
rather than 1948, the year of its congres- 
sional enactment. It was in 1947 that 
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this country undertook one of the strang- 
est ventures in history. It was the 
national decision that 1 nation con- 
tribute billions to some 15 other nations. 
In 1947, and for the third time in our 
history, we adjudged the survival of Eu- 
rope to be an American concern. The 
nature of the threat in those days was 
political, not military. We had just wit- 
nessed the disappearance of six Euro- 
pean countries behind the iron curtain 
and, as of 1947, we saw evidence that sev- 
eral more countries were in danger of 
following them. The causes of the im- 
pending drift into communism were ad- 
judged to be economic causes. The re- 
medial measure was a concept unique in 
relations between countries—the whole- 
sale financial rescue of these sinking 
economies so as to bring about recovery. 
Economic recovery would then counter- 
act Russia’s political successes. It was 
estimated at the time that this under- 
taking would require 4 years, and a con- 
tribution of United States tax money in 
the amount of $17,000,000,000. As of 1947 
the threat of military attack by Russia 
was considered a possibility, but only a 
potential, secondary to Russia’s political 
infiltration, which was in full operation, 
and operating with great success. 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


This decision to wage political war, via 
the device of economic recovery, and via 
United States dollars, resulted in our 
sending a task force of American admin- 
istrators and economists to each Mar- 
shall-plan country. It is essential to an 
understanding of the debate over eco- 
nomic aid to recall one of the first road 
blocks that confronted these ECA officials 
in 1948. 

One of the first problems, in a cam- 
paign that was economic, was a military 
problem. Within 4 months of its arrival 
in Europe every ECA mission staff ar- 
rived at the simultaneous finding that 
the particular country to which it was 
assigned lived in dread of a military in- 
vasion by Russia. Each ECA staff dis- 
covered that this dread was blocking the 
economic recovery which was its primary 
assignment. Every country of Europe 
acknowledged that Russia could invade 
and occupy the Continent at will. 

The knowledge that Russia could do so 
and the dread that Russia might do so at 
any time in an indefinite future caused a 
slow-down in thousands of projects 
whose completion was an essential to re- 
covery. Despite American promptness, 
despite American financing of a large 
percentage of Europe’s recovery budget, 
Europeans had little heart for rebuild- 
ing industries that could once again be 
confiscated by an invader. This great 
fear caused the flight of capital and 
stagnated investment. It stifled the ini- 
tiative that was necessary for the over- 
haul of production facilities, necessary 
to start the production drives and neces- 
sary to the ultimate objective, which was 
a new volume of export revenues. The 
missing factor in Europe’s recovery was 
some sort of assurance that its territory 
would be safe from Russian troops. It 
was obvious that the only power with a 
military establishment that Russia would 
take seriously was the United States. 
Europe’s prayers for a military alliance 
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with the United States coincided with a 
growing body of opinion in the United 
States that, apart from Europe’s desires, 
a Russian invasion of Europe should be 
regarded as an act of war by America. 

The idea of a military coalition with 
Western Europe was, again, many 
months between conception and United 
States ratification. Fifteen months after 
we launched the Marshall plan, which 
was directed at Europe’s economic re- 
covery, we ratified the Atlantic Pact, 
directed at Europe’s physical safety. 
The treaty, while not an absolute guar- 
antee that the United States will go to 
war in the event of Russian invasion, 
was universally interpreted in Europe as 
meaning just that, the treaty’s reserva- 
tions notwithstanding. Long before the 
United States had ratified the treaty— 
in fact, shortly after we initiated the first 
proposals of the treaty—ECA’s adminis- 
trators noted a surge on hundreds of 
economic fronts. The various indexes 
that measure economic recovery began 
to rise, and in the following year ECA 
showed results rare to newly formed or- 
ganizations. We must not forget, there- 
fore, that the Atlantic Pact, which was a 
military agreement, was also the factor 
which enabled ECA to achieve economic 
results which without the pact would 
not have been possible. Europe's eco- 
nomic progress has occurred not only 
because the United States paid the dollar 
bill but because the United States ex- 
tended something tantamount to a guar- 
antee of military intervention in the 
event the Russians attacked. 

EURCPEAN PERFORMANCE UNDER NORTH 

ATLANTIC TREATY 


Mr. President, following ratification of 
the pact, ECA took long strides. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, on 
the other hand, moved ponderously and 
slowly. The reasons should be reviewed 
because they bear on the current con- 
troversy over the continuation of eco- 
nomic aid. 

This alliance was an American com- 
mitment to go to war if Russia should 
attack Europe. I am quite aware, Mr. 
President, of the legalistic reservations 
which preserve our own sovereign right 
to make our own war decision; but I am 
taking the nonlegalistic view that while 
the decision is ours to make, war will 
be our decision if Russia invades Europe. 
The Atlantic Pact, however, was also a 
commitment by 10 European members 
that they, too, would regard an attack 
on one as an attack on all. Such a com- 
mitment would have been meaningless 
in view of the fact that the European 
members were almost totally disarmed. 
Therefore, there was incorporated in the 
pact the stipulation that in an indefinite 
future the European members would un- 
dertake the enlargement of their own 
military establishments. This is how it 
happened that in the twentieth month of 
the Marshall plan, in the twentieth 
month of the crusade to bring recovery 
to 16 countries, 10 of those countries 
undertook a commitment to create new 
and costly military establishments at 
some time in the future. They agreed, 
in principle, that in time they would turn 
attention to the mobilization of troops, 
the production of weapons, and to the 
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hundreds of actions premised in a 
promise to enlarge their armed forces. 
The timing and the extent of such efforts 
were not stipulated in any timetable or 
in any schedule of arms production. It 
was an agreement that in time they 
would address the problem. 


THE MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE ACT 


Dovetailed into the American com- 
mitment in the treaty was a further 
commitment, Mr. President. It was 
recognized by the United States that, in 
view of the economic depths of the mem- 
ber countries, the financing of new Euro- 
pean military establishments could not 
be accomplished without military help 
from the United States. This concept, 
too, was several months between devel- 
opment and adoption. The congres- 
sional view was expressed in the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act which com- 
mitted the United States to the principle 
of underwriting an unspecified percent- 
age of the rearmament costs of the At- 
lantic Pact members. The appropria- 
tions under this act and policy were the 
equivalents of a billion dollars for the 
first year and four and one-half billions 
for the second year, with the moneys to 
be allocated by the President to the sev- 
eral executive agencies involved with 
Europe’s rearmament. To recapitulate, 
the United States had then launched 
the Marshall plan for Europe’s economic 
recovery, launched the Atlantic Pact as 
an assurance of America’s military in- 
tervention, and then voted the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act to provide a large 
percentage of military help essential to 
Europe’s rearmament. These interna- 
tional agreements were duly signed, but 
European action on rearmament was 
slow. The accomplishments in the first 
months were largely organizational, and 
showed little in physical production of 
arms and little in the recruitment of 
men. Much work was done at political 
levels and vast studies were directed at 
the innumerable problems—military, in- 
dustrial, economic, political, and finan- 
cial—involved in a program which calls 
for an eventual rearmament of Europe. 
But it was mostly desk work. For prac- 
tical purposes, Europe almost ignored 
the rearmament commitments under- 
taken in the Atlantic Treaty, and the 
reasons are not hard to place. 

The first reason, Mr. President, was 
the lack of a sense or urgency with re- 
spect to the immediacy of the Russian 
danger. The lassitude with respect to 
Russian military action was shared, in- 
cidentally, by a majority of Americans, 
for this was before Korea. On both 
sides of the Atlantic, Russian military 
action was regarded as hypothetical, a 
permanent possibility, but one which did 
not show its face to all men in the same 
way. Europeans, like Americans, hoped 
that by looking the other way the danger 
would disappear. 

But there was another reason for 
Europe’s inertia in facing up to rearma- 
ment. On the European side there was 
a universal reluctance, evident in every 
parliament, to face up to the costs, the 
economic drain that would result from 
military and industrial mobilization. 
Europe wanted to exploit the once-in-a 
century opportunity afforded by the 
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Marshall-plan billions. Europe, under- 
standably, wanted to defer any act, and 
any expenditure that would dilute the 
benefits from the American grants. 

A third reason for the inertia in start- 
ing the armament drive lay in the sheer 
ponderousness of the innumerable com- 
mittees that were trying to get 12 nations 
to agree to the rearmament of a conti- 
nent. So NATO plodded on as a vast 
bureaucracy—its objectives vaguely de- 
fined, its personnel operating with ad- 
visory rather than authoritative pow- 
ers—with military production schedules 
still a remote dream. In the United 
States, too, we were still hopeful of de- 
ferring the day of total mobilization. It 
was an era of deferrals. 

THE ERA OF URGENCY 


For the United States this era ended 
overnight when it found itself in a shoot- 
ing war in Korea, a war that brought 
the final realization that even the bigger 
war might now be close at hand. Korea 
ended an era in the United States and 
launched our current and vast new con- 
cepts of mobilization. The current 
target of a 3,500,000-man army, vast 
new aeronautical concepts, a score of 
new war agencies and bureaus; briefly, 
the type of activity premised by a mili- 
tary budget of $60,000,000,000 for 1 year. 
The Korean development—the eruption 
of a shooting war in a remote Asiatic 
peninsula—caused a revolution in Amer- 
ican thought and a Nation-wide agree- 
ment that the era of mobilization had 
arrived. And simultaneously, Korea 
prompted a Nation-wide clamor directed 
at Europe. Here were 10 nations pledged 
to mobilize and form a common de- 
fensive front against Russia, and here 
was Korea as proof that the moment 
had arrived. And here started the dis- 
coveries, the discovery that Europe had 
been lagging on armaments, the dis- 
covery that the United States alone had 
an armament schedule. It was this dis- 
covery that led to the so-called great 
debate. The great debate, which might 
more accurately be described the first 
great debate, was provoked at this point 
as a result of the precipitous American 
decision to rearm. For our decision gave 
rise to the corollary demand that Eu- 
rope, too, get down to the serious busi- 
ness of armaments, the demand that 
Europe start performing on its Atlantic 
Pact commitment to raise armies. 
THE TROOPS ARGUMENT WAS A PREVIEW OF THE 

COMING AID ARGUMENT—AN INDUCEMENT ON 

BOTH CASES 


The issues in the great debate were 
many. But the most violent issue was 
raised by the proposal that we send 
troops to Europe, That dispute I wish 
to review because it was addressed to the 
same type of dilemma that faces us in 
the issue over economic aid. When we 
were debating the troops issue we heard 
bitter expressions of doubt as to whether 
Europe would perform on conscription. 
And it was then that we heard the argu- 
ment which will become a familiar one 
in the current debate and for years to 
come. It was the argument that send- 
ing troops was a necessary spur to Eu- 
rope’s own conscription. A parallel 
argument, Senators, will now be made 
for economic aid to Europe, again on the 
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claim that such aid must be offered as 
an inducement, this time for the indus- 
trial mobilization in Europe. 

We should recall the arguments of 
those who opposed sending troops. They 
argued that (a) Europe would never 
raise adequate land armies and that 
United States troops, therefore, would be 
overwhelmed and sacrificed in event of 
Russian invasion; (b) that it was the 
moral obligation of Europe to raise the 
land armies, that United States man- 
power should be only a small percentage 
of the total, and that even this per- 
centage should not be sent overseas until 
Europe had shown performance on con- 
scription. 

But the protroops argument won. 
Those who urged us to send American 
men to Europe made a case that is al- 
most identical with the case that will be 
made now for economic aid. It was the 
argument that, (a) Europe’s survival 
will always be a condition of America’s 
survival; (b) that such survival is de- 
pendent on Europe building up its 
armies; (c) that large armies can be 
raised by Europe; and (d) that a con- 
tribution of American troops, at this 
time, was a condition, a spur—an in- 
centive—to bringing about that mobili- 
zation. 

What it narrowed down to was a state- 
ment that the arrival of American boys 
in the flesh would give Europe the incen- 
tive to speed up its own recruitment. 
Here, at length, we heard the admission 
that, in addition to the Marshall plan, 
in addition to the Atlantic Pact, in addi- 
tion to the MDAP, it was still necessary 
to do something more to provoke action 
in Europe. And here I want to recall 
those demoralized conditions because I 
fear they have not changed. 

It was explained that Europe feared 
that America considered the Continent 
a redoubt; feared that the United States 
did not intend to make a ground defense 
in Europe in event of a Russian attack; 
that the United States instead would 
rely on air strategy that would bypass 
a defense to the Continent. It was ex- 
plained that Europeans feared that this 
American strategy would mean a long 
Russian occupation of Europe.. Great 
numbers of Europeans concluded that 
the United States was too ready to write 
Europe off in event of the big war, too 
disposed to fight a different kind of war 
which, even conceding eventual United 
States victory, would see Europe occu- 
pied by Russia for a long time. In other 
words, Europe wanted still further as- 
surances that, on top of Marshall-plan 
contributions, and on top of America’s 
commitments in the Atlantic Pact, and 
on top of MDAP, they could depend on 
America’s physical participation in the 
defense of the European mainland by 
American divisions. 

Mr. President, whether this state of 
mind represents the ultimate in Euro- 
pean gall, the ultimate in craven fear, or 
the ultimate in spineless demoraliza- 
tion—all characterizations which have 
been employed—is beside the point. The 
fact, which is attested to by most ob- 
servers of Europe, is that this attitude 
was there. It was widespread in every 
country, and it was reflected in almost 
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every parliament and cabinet. In ac- 
knowledging this fact, and in advocat- 
ing American troops to Europe as a rem- 
edy, the advocates were hardly applaud- 
ing or condoning this attitude. They 
were simply acknowledging a state of 
mind that was halting Europe’s recruit- 
ment of its own manpower. The induce- 
ment, the spur, call it what you will, had 
to be, we were told, a token force of 
American men. 

And so, in April of 1951, the United 
States Senate voiced its approval of 
sending troops to Europe. The votes fa- 
voring this expedition could be taken as 
approving the thesis that a token force 
of American troops was a political neces- 
sity. It could be taken as reluctant 
agreement with the case that this ex- 
pedition of American soldiers would 
break the log-jam of Europe's recruit- 
ment. Presumably now no Eusopean 
could have any basis for fearing that the 
United States was hedging on its inter- 
pretation of the Atlantic Treaty. Pre- 
sumably the obstacle had been removed 
that was slowing Europe’s recruitment. 

SECTION It 


However, the obstacles that block Eu- 
rope’s mobilization seem to sprout two 
heads whenever one is cut off. Once 
again we will hear that a last obstacle 
is hampering a serious mobilization drive 
by Europe, and that once it is eliminated 
we can expect to see some European 
armies. The last request is for continued 
economic aid. 

And on the subject of economic aid it 
is my hope today to avoid the maze of 
related issues and isolate the major issue 
as a choice of two alternatives. 

Senators, this issue comes before us at 
a time when almost every policy in our 
foreign relations is under attack or is 
up for reexamination. There is still an 
open issue on the overriding question of 
the relative importance of the Far East 
and Western Europe. We are divided 
over a score of subsidiary issues as to 
what to do in Europe, even if we were 
agreed that Europe takes primacy over 
the east. And into this maelstrom of 
debate we can now add the subsidiary 
issue of economic aid to Western Europe. 
Unfortunately we will have to vote on 
this one even while many of us are un- 
decided as to the merits of the principal 
issue from which it stems. 

Mr. President, many of us have been 
speculating for months as to the direc- 
tion the executive department would take 
on the question of economic aid to Eu- 
rope. The speculation has now ended. 

THE CASE AGAINST ECONOMIC AID 


The executive proposals come before 
us at a time when a large section of 
America believes that economic aid to 
Europe should be ended categorically for 
all except the most impoverished coun- 
tries. This argument follows the line: 
(a) That most countries have achieved 
a high degree of recovery, measurable, 
in some cases, by production figures and 
by a dollar position surpassing the levels 
of the base year, 1938; (b) that Europe’s 
survival, and hence the need to rearm, is 
as much Europe’s interest as it is that of 
the United States; and (c) that, there- 
fore, those countries should bear the eco- 
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nomic consequences of their share of 

rearmament without further calls for 

economic aid from the United States, 
THE CASE FOR CONTINUED ECONOMIC AID 


But from the proponents we will hear 
that economic help in some volume and 
in certain circumstances, is still neces- 
sary, we will be told that the European 
nations which are starting their rearma- 
ment must maintain minimum economic 
levels or rearmament will bog down. We 
will be told that each country has a dif- 
ferent capacity to withstand an arma- 
ment levy and that each has its own 
economic danger point. As any country 
sinks below its own danger point as a 
result of military expenditures its capac- 
ity to produce will taper off and the in- 
centive to produce will stop. Here we 
have the two positions, and they will be 
argued in this chamber for weeks. 

Mr. President, it is immediately obvi- 
ous that the differences stem from the 
fact that each side uses a different set of 
starting facts. If it could be shown with 
finality that a given country has recov- 
ered to the point where it can stand a 
heavy armament levy and sustain a mili- 
tary production drive for several years, 
there would be no issue. No party to the 
controversy proposes gratuitous expend- 
iture of United States dollars. The pro- 
ponents insist that the margin of re- 
covery of most NATO countries is not 
enough to withstand the effects of serious 
military production; that large arma- 
ments budgets will provoke crises which 
will halt the armament drives before 
they are well under way. This argu- 
ment occurs, therefore, because we have 
conflicting assessments of the capacities 
of the European countries—conflicting 
views of the economic balance sheets, of 
the vitality, resources and degree of re- 
covery of these countries. This is the 
area of debate. To settle it we have need 
of facts—military and economic facts— 
which could lead to a quick decision one 
way or another. Here, Mr. President, we 
have need of facts which we are not 
going to get. 

CAPACITY IS MEASURABLE ONLY AGAINST A REAL 


COMMITMENT TO PRODUCE SPECIFIC QUAN- 
TITIES 


The arguments regarding any Eu- 
ropean nation’s capacity to support a 
military program could be settled if 
specific information were forthcoming as 
to what those military programs will be. 
It is going to be discouraging to talk 
abous “supplemental” economic aid to a 
given country in the absence of military 
production schedules which describe 
what is going to be supplemented. 

SPECIFIC COUNTRY SCHEDULES 


The merits of each side of the case 
could be settled if it were possible (secu- 
rity problems aside) for Congress to see 
detailed blueprints of each nation’s mo- 
bilization and production schedules— 
complete blueprints, itemizing categories 
and quantities of tanks, guns, uniforms, 
munitions, aircraft, mine sweepers—all 
of the heterogeneous instruments of 
war—together with schedules of man- 
power recruitment. Were such sched- 
ules offered as the final commitments of 
the several parliaments, it would be pos- 
sible to make an assessment of what such 
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programs can be expected to do to the 
economies of these European states. Es- 
timates could be made of the impact of 
their arms programs on raw materials, 
domestic consumption, price levels, ex- 
port losses, dollar and gold reserves— 
briefly, of the total impact on their econ- 
omies. 

Mr. President, for our purposes the 
ideal document, which would be of incal- 
culable value in clarifying the arguments 
over economic aid, would offer the fol- 
lowing data, It would provide us with: 
An itemization of each nation’s recruit- 
ment program listing all categories for 
ground, naval, and air; an itemization of 
all categories of infantry and armored 
equipment; an itemization of all cat- 
egories of air and naval units and cor- 
respondingly an itemization for the re- 
spective ground, establishments; an 
itemization, by industries, arsenals, and 
factories, of the country’s existing ca- 
pacity to produce in each of the arma- 
ment categories, distinguishing between 
those plants now ready and those requir- 
ing retooling or conversion; further 
analyses of capacity, stated in terms of 
capacity for domestic military require- 
ments and for other pact members; 
analyses of what countries have the best 
specialization facilities and excess ca- 
pacity for transfers to other members; 
itemization of raw materials available 
from the country’s own domestic or co- 
lonial resources, and another for defi- 
ciencies; finally, a detailed budget dis- 
closing the proportion of cost to be un- 
derwritten by the country and the pro- 
portion to the financed or provided as 
end-items by the United States under 
MDAP, or by other pact members. 

Clearly, Mr. President, if such detailed 
national schedules could be rendered for 
each country, they would end the specu- 
lation that will befog the debate on sup- 
plemental economic aid. 

THERE ARE FEW LISTS REPRESENTING FINAL 
PARLIAMENTARY APPROVAL 

However, such master documents, rep- 
resenting parliamentary commitments 
for 2-, 3-, or 4-year programs, will not 
be available to the congressional hear- 
ings of 1951. The production schedules 
of Great Britain are, I am informed, the 
only ones that represent a detailed plan 
which has been approved by the entire 
chain of command culminating in the 
British Parliament's adoption. I have 
also been told that such a final and 
satisfying presentation of fact is not 
forthcoming from any of the continental 
nations. Parenthetically, I make no 
criticism of the fact that we will not be 
provided with Europe’s parliamentary 
commitments. But I do raise the point 
that, in the ensuing debates, we will be 
forced to consider supplemental eco- 
nomic aid without getting a sharp pic- 
ture of what is going to be supplemented. 

Mr. President, we will not be shown 
such final schedule. And here let me 
clarify. We will be shown enough eco- 
nomic, military, and statistical literature 
to sink a battleship. We will be shown 
plans, estimates, and blueprints without 
number. But, Mr. President, the docu- 
ments I am looking for are those that 
have the seals of the European parlia- 
ments on them, the blueprints which 
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represent not only hopes, calculations, 
possibilities, or potentials, but the ones 
that represent parliamentary decisions 
to expend units of currency for X units 
of war production for X years. Such 
schedules have been the goal of the sev- 
eral thousand United States officials 
abroad, but they have not reached that 
ideal degree of finality. With the excep- 
tion of the Government of the United 
Kingdom no pact member has reached 
that stage of military planning that 
could be reflected in the sort of docu- 
ment we would like to see. Quite possi- 
bly, given the current conditions in Eu- 
rope, it has been a human impossibility 
to prepare them in the time period dating 
from the appointment of General Eisen- 
hower. 

DIGRESSION EXPLAINING WHY WE MUST CONDONE 

THE LACK OF LISTS 

Later, Mr. President, I shall offer my 
views as to where we stand in view of 
the fact that we must vote without hav- 
ing these parliamentary commitments 
before us. But at this point I must make 
a short digression to explain why it may 
be impossible to obtain such schedules. 
For we could be unduly harsh with those 
American officials whose job it is to give 
us these schedules when asking for sup- 
plemental economic aid. 

It is unjust to imply that the failure 
to produce them is due to the lack of ef- 
fort by the several hundred ECA, State 
Department, and NATO men who have 
been working for months for that very 
purpose. Several dozen committees have 
been compiling endless blueprints at the 
national level and hooking them up at 
the international levels. A vast amount 
of blueprinting has been done by these 
men but there is one task that is beyond 
their power, and that is the delivery of 
parliamentary approvals. 

We must acknowledge that the tasks 
involved are, numerically, about as many 
as were involved in mounting the Nor- 
mandy landing. We must acknowledge 
that the conversion of 10 economies to a 
war basis, an undertaking which, for 
most countries, means a military start 
from scratch, an undertaking involving 
nations that were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy as recently as 1947—is a tre- 
mendous objective. It involves the 
shake-up of 10 economies, the under- 
standing of 10 population blocs, and the 
approval of 10 parliaments. 

Even before considering the produc- 
tion problems at country levels and the 
costs at country levels, there were months 
of work by Europe’s chiefs of staff in 
agreeing on a master plan of what force 
was the minimum necessary for the de- 
fense of Europe. This table of minimum 
armed forces had to be drawn up in the 
abstract, apart from questions of the ca- 
pacity of individual countries. There 
had to be established a definition of the 
minimum military establishment that 
would be a deterrent to Russia—ex- 
pressed in divisions and reserves, ex- 
pressed in air and naval forces, ex- 
pressed in the infinite requirements of a 
European military establishment. 

This over-all planning was only the 
first task. The next jobs occurred at 
country levels, the endless calculations 
as to what nations are able and willing 
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to produce what percentages of the 
whole. This separate category of jobs 
has taken months. 

THE JOB PYRAMID 


The vast concept of the drive to rearm 
Europe could be visualized as a massive 
chart, a pyramid of several hundred 
committees, commissions, boards, and 
groupings, international and national, 
political, military, financial, and eco- 
nomic, ministerial and intraministerial 
in infinite subdivisions. The top tenth 
of the pyramid, some 20 boxes repre- 
senting international committees, subdi- 
vide into financial, economic, and mili- 
tary divisions. Below the international 
groupings occurs a much wider spread 
of boxes representing the individual par- 
ticipating countries, within and outside 
the Atlantic Pact. Each individual 
country on the chart could be visual- 
ized as subdividing into more scores of 
groupings; groups working on the prob- 
lems involved in conversion to a war 
footing, again, ministerial and inter- 
ministerial, industry groupings, and la- 
bor groupings, ad hoc and permanent 
commissions. 

The total of analyses, reports, and 
studies compiled to date by ECA, NATO, 
and our State Department at the inter- 
national, national, and subnational 
levels is enormous. But from them all 
it is still not possible to extract a syn- 
thesis—that theoretic, short, manage- 
able document representing any one na- 
tion’s final mobilization plan expressed 
as a parliamentary vote stating that the 
country undertakes to contribute from 
its own budget and expressed as a per- 
centage of the total cost of its militariz- 
ing program, 

Some of the reasons are instantly ob- 
vious. The sheer magnitude of the first 
job at the international strategic level— 
getting international agreement on the 
size and components of an all-Europe 
force—is something which could take 
years. It presupposes agreement among 
the general staffs on the basic concepts 
of Europe’s defense. But bypassing the 
problem of grand strategy, there is an- 
other family of problems which involves 
each nation's individual role within the 
master concept. The determinations as 
to which country has the greater effi- 
ciency rating for a particular line of 
military output have produced many 
disagreements. As between several 
countries, each with industrial capacity 
for certain types of arms, a determina- 
tion had to be made as to which was 
the more economic producer—where 
duplication is justifiable and where du- 
plication is uneconomic. This opened 
up new categories of disputes between 
nations anxious to grab those types of 
military production that produce export 
revenue. Disputes have arisen concern- 
ing the question of retooling, each gov- 
ernment showing eagerness to empha- 
size production of those items whose 
manufacture has a secondary economic 
worth. Similarly, each nation is trying 
to avoid investment in war industries 
representing an economic loss. 

Mr. President, these are only a few 
of the categories of economic issues that 
have been raised by Europe’s industrial- 
ists and businessmen. But I now wish 
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to indicate the biggest of them all. Quite 
apart from all the others is each coun- 
try’s fear that a serious mobilization 
commitment may turn out to be the 
overcommitment which will return the 
country to the days of 1947. 

THE FEAR OF NET LOSS 


For the disagreeable fact is that all 
the indecision which characterizes each 
one of the innumerable European com- 
missions stems from the great European 
fear that mobilization may mean bank- 
ruptcy. The lack of an expression from 
the American Congress as to what per- 
centage of the economic loss will be 
borne by the United States—what guar- 
anties vill be offered by the United 
States against an economic skid—is the 
great deterrent to European decisions. 

On so simple a problem as the con- 
scription of troops, a decision involving 
no great amount of economic analysis 
and involving no mysteries as to costs, 
there is the same hesitation to make 
commitments. The determination of 
manpower available and draftable is 
easily made, but before a parliament 
makes a commitment for a sizable draft 
of manpower the proposal must be po- 
litically endorsed by the majorities par- 
ties, endorsed by the industrialists, ac- 
cepted by labor, urged as national poli- 
cy by the Government and voted by par- 
liaments which are keenly responsive to 
all these groups. This is a long chain 
of approvals. To ignore the chain is to 
ignore the reason why more governments 
have not made more binding commit- 
ments on the single and relatively un- 
complicated issue of manpower. 

The deterring force that makes the 
parliaments hesitate is the fear, ex- 
pressed by all segments of the popula- 
tions—peasants, industrialists, labor, 
farmers and bankers—that costs of 
equipping and maintaining these divi- 
sions will wipe out the margins of 1951. 
And when it comes to industrial mobili- 
zation, an undertaking far more costly 
than the recruitment of manpower, Eu- 
rope's fears turn to panic. 

When that great assortment of com- 
mittees proceeds to the calculations of 
industrial mobilization, of conversion of 
factories, of diversion of materials to un- 
economic arms production, of reducing 
the labor force, of reducing consumer 
levels and of curtailing dollar exports, 
each committee bogs individually and 
makes only cautious promises, 

Given the complexities that surround 
so vast an undertaking as Europe’s re- 
armament, it may be useful to risk an 
oversimplification. Some hundreds of 
thousands of pages of conferee reports 
have been compiled which analyze the 
complexities and propose solutions. I 
believe that all these documents are en- 
feebled by one condition in Europe. A 
slowdown exists. The biggest single ob- 
stacle, in blunt summation, is that Eu- 
rope’s governments dread the conse- 
quence of all-out mobilization almost as 
much as they dread Russian invasion. 

In contrast to the United States, 
where survival is listed first and where 
economic consequences are accepted as 
the nature of this era, Europe gives these 
consequences a priority which is almost 
a copriority with the dread of Russia. 
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At government levels, of course, the 
officials and economists state their fears 
in the vocabulary of economics. But at 
the level of the man in the street, all 
over Europe, the dread is expressed in 
earthly simplicities. He dreads the ra- 
tioning of food, the closing down of non- 
military factories, the loss of exports 
and the new bonds which cheapen his 
money. His big fear is the big crash. 

The fact that Americans have agreed 
to an even greater assessment on their 
economy he accepts without conviction, 
or as having little bearing on his own 
crisis. A folklore has spread over Eu- 
rope which believes the United States is 
a thing apart, infinitely rich, capable of 
defying economic law and of surviving 
any assessment on its economy. Mil- 
lions of Europeans have the impression 
that America has a special talent for 
surviving the blows of war costs, for 
making money in war or peace, for phe- 
nomenal production and, simultaneous- 
ly, for unexplainably high consumer 
levels—taxes and wars notwithstanding. 

This fact is worth understanding for 
its bearing on the question whether Eu- 
rope’s peoples will underwrite a serious 
rearmament levy. American Officials 
have gone to great length to explain the 
magnitude of America’s war effort, and 
the fact that Americans are far from 
agreed that the United States can with- 
stand the economic shock. In reply, 
even some of the most sophisticated Eu- 
ropean economists have shown their dis- 
belief, their belief, in fact, that in the 
United States the economic conse- 
quences of unproductive war industries 
seem to have the quality of being de- 
ferred indefinitely. American worries 
over deficit financing and deferred re- 
sults appear in Europe to be only aca- 
demic worries, discountable because 
American resources, in raw materials 
and technology, seem able to absorb any 
drain, as evidenced, they say, by the new 
peaks of American prosperity that fol- 
lowed two world wars. 

Conversely, the European is convinced 
that his own economy has no excess fat; 
no new iron deposits to open up, no new 
lumber acreage to exploit, no vast re- 
serves of investment capital and no 
modern technology to be the catalytic 
agent. Europe’s laborers may not have 
an economist’s understanding of poten- 
tial expansion capacity. They may not 
understand statistics of the investment 
curve or the relationship of consump- 
tion to gold reserves. But they do feel 
that 1951 is the best year in the last 
decade, that recent improvements are 
very recent, and that they were achieved 
largely as a result of the startling fact 
that America provided a lot of free aid. 
The European's newspaper explains high 
finance to him by saying that a flotation 
of new bonds to pay for military prod.c- 
tion will topple the monetary structure, 
debase money and hence his savings, and 
restore the days when a pound of bread 
was paid for with a pound of paper 
money. 

Thus, in every country a list of pho- 
bias pervades all classes—laborers, farm- 
ers, merchants and manufacturers. The 
cost of new armies and of a mobilization 
economy is pictured by each press as the 
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avalanche that wipes out savings, hikes 
prices, destroys living standards, kills 
exports, and wipes out the once-in-a- 
century recovery wrought by the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Of course, it was made clear to Eu- 
rope that, by the provisions of America’s 
mutual defense assistance act, a con- 
siderable percentage of the military bur- 
den will be carried by the United States. 
But the European’s concern is over that 
percentage to be borne by his own coun- 
try, whether that percentage means a 
permanent decline. The diversion of 
raw materials to military production is 
a loss of resources to the economy. The 
consumption of coal, oil, and electric 
power in defense industries is a net loss 
to the economy. War activities, he 
knows, mean a loss in production, and 
consequently a decline in exports, all of 
which means the loss of dollar exchange. 

These losses are being toted up by a 
hundred national commissions that are 
contemplating a hundred forms of mo- 
bilization. The result is a slow-down. 
Europe’s governments are as aware as 
we are of the Russian threat, and of 
the desperate need to rearm. But their 
overriding question is whether rearma- 
ment, if undertaken on the scale urged 
by America, can be survived even if the 
countries survive the era of the Rus- 
sian threat. 

As a result, each of the innumerable 
commissions charged with getting things 
moving is acting with passive resistance. 
Plans can be formulated ad infinitum, 
but the practical obstacle is, that after a 
survey has been made, after 14 factories 
have been adjudged capable of produc- 
tion, the chain of decision which should 
lead to the country’s parliamentary com- 
mitment, is affected at each link by the 
N as to who should pay for it. 

This is the great intangible in Europe, 
difficult to describe, but as positive in 
its effects as a drought is to agriculture. 

Mr. President, I am nearing the end 
of this sad report from the watchdog 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, of which I have had the 
honor for some years to be the chair- 
man. A great many of our officials 
abroad, who have a long familiarity with 
the mentality of Europe, have decided 
that whole-hearted performance by 
Europe is dependent on advance assur- 
ance by the United States that their 
economic levels will not be permitted to 
fall below the danger point as a result of 
their war production. I do not know 
what specific formulas will be proposed 
by the executive agencies for the dis- 
tribution of economic help, that is, to 
what countries, in what amounts, in 
what commodities or, most important, in 
what circumstances, I myself had hoped 
that the entire concept of economic aid 
to Europe could be ended as a result of a 
recovery that would permit Europe to re- 
arm with only military aid. 

However, I have determined to my 
own satisfaction that most of the Mar- 
shall plan beneficiary states do not 
take the view that their recovery has 
reached such a stage, and that they will 
not take the risks of an economic relapse 
resulting from serious rearmament, 
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In other words, Mr. President, I think 
that we can now define the choice that 
lies before the Congress. If we decide 
that the rearmament of Europe is an 
American objective, we must face the 
fact that Europe will not perform with- 
out certain guaranties against economic 
declines, which is to say, guaranties that 
the United States will step in with rescue 
money whenever any nation reaches its 
own economic danger point. If, on the 
other hand, we take a categorical posi- 
tion against economic aid, then I believe 
that General Eisenhower may as well 
come home, for I am certain we would 
not get the parliamentary action which 
is the prerequisite to the formation of 
armies and the conversion of economies. 
In the language of diplomacy, I believe 
this is known as quid pro quo. Ata low- 
er level of expression it is called “being 
over a barrel.” 

Mr. President, this is the choice. 
Those who urge economic aid face the 
embarrassment of asking the Congress 
for appropriations to be used when and 
as certain economies start slipping— 
without, however, being able to give the 
Congress the long-sought table of com- 
mitments approved by the parliaments. 
They ask for money to be used as a guar- 
anty to the European governments, so 
that these governments can see their 
way clear to make such commitments. 
The proponents would prefer that the 
situation be reversed, namely, that the 
Congress first be enabled to judge these 
commitments, and then judge the need 
for supplemental aid. Instead, it ap- 
pears that if the bottleneck is to be bro- 
ken, if must be broken by the United 
States by means of a statement of eco- 
nomic guaranties, to be made, not after 
the wheels start rolling, but as a condi- 
tion to getting them rolling. 

Mr. President, I have studiously 
avoided taking a position as to whether 
we should vote approval of economic aid. 
My purpose has been to narrow down 
the vast number of issues to the single 
one I think pertinent. If it is the will 
of the Congress that Europe rearm, the 
Congress will have to extend assurances 
that such rearmament will not let the 
European countries slip back into the 
conditions of 1947 or the Europeans will 
not buy. I believe the situation is as 
simple as that. 

Mr. President, I now wish to address 
myself to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Butter of Maryland in the chair). 
Senator from Nevada has the floor. 


LISTING OF AMERICANS AS BACKERS 
OF RED YOUTH RALLY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Times-Herald for Tues- 
day, August 21, 1951, there appears an 
article by a very able writer, whose name 
is Jack Lotto, a staff correspondent for 
the International News Service. 

The headline of the article is “Pam- 
phlet lists 32 Americans as backers of 
Red youth rally.” 

The subheading is “Some deny they 
O. K. d usc of name; United States dele- 
gates estimated at 60 to 70.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the clerk may read the entire 
article to the Senate; it is not very long. 


The 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the article will be read by 
the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
PAMPHLET LisTs 32 AMERICANS AS BACKERS 

or Rep YOUTH RaLLy—Some Deny THEY 

O. K.’p USE or NAMES; UNITED STATES DELE- 

GATES ESTIMATED aT 60 TO 70 


New York, August 20.—A smoke screen 
hiding the extent of American participation 
in the Communist-sponsored youth rally 
just concluded in East Berlin was partly 
penetrated today with disclosure of the 
names of 32 Americans listed as boosters 
of the Red propaganda festival, 

The roster listed 13 women and 19 men 
as members of the initiating committee, 
United States of America, for the Berlin 
rally. Among them were students, includ- 
ing college athletes, artists, entertainers, 
writers, labor union officials, and business 
and office workers—a list taking in varied 
phases of American life. 


SOME DENY SPONSORING 


The names were obtained from a pamphlet 
put out by the Committee for World Youth 
Friendship and Cultural Exchange, of 106 
East Fourteenth Street, New York City. It 
urged young Americans to attend the East 
Berlin rally and contribute money for it. 

A Nation-wide check was made of each 
name. 

A number of those located admitted au- 
thorizing use of their names as American 
sponsors and defended the aims of the be- 
hind-the-iron-curtain rally. 

Some of the alleged initiators declared 
they knew nothing about the World Youth 
Friendship Committee and said their names 
were used without their knowledge or 
consent. 


SIXTY TO SEVENTY THERE FROM UNITED STATES 


Still another group either refused to com- 
ment at all or could not be found at the time 
of the check. 

Among those listed as American sponsors 
of the Red Youth Conference and checked in 
the survey were: 

Joy Silver, identified by the sponsor pam- 
phiet as a physicist. Miss Silver, described 
as a young woman in her early twenties, fig- 
ured in news dispatches from East Berlin as 
an active participant in the mammoth Com- 
munist youth meeting. Cabled reports said 
Miss Silver appeared to be a leader of the 
American delegation, which, according to 
unofficial estimates, numbered from 60 to 70 
persons, 

Eve Merriam, New York City poet and 
writer. Miss Merriam, a frequent contribu- 
tor to leftist publications, declared: “My 
name was used with my full consent. I will 
make no other comment.” 

Dave Hammond, 27, a graduate student in 
the botany department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Young Hammond, when con- 
tacted, said he was a willing signer of the 
pamphlet and added: “I am not a Commu- 
nist, but I agree with the committee’s avowed 
purpose and have contributed money to it.” 


UNIONISTS ADMIT BACKING 

Dave Moore, vice president of United Auto 
Workers Local 600 in the Ford axle plant, 
Detroit. Moore said when questioned about 
use of his name as a rally sponsor: “I was 
one of the sponsors of the world peace fes- 
tival. Many organizations are participating 
in this festival from all over the world. 
Whether they are Communists is not for me 
to say.” 

John Alexander, a member of the New 
York furriers’ joint council. This 28-year- 
old fur worker said: “I permitted the use of 
my name when some people asked me if I 
would join to spread the word of the peace 
festival. I don’t think the committee got 
anyone to go over there.” 
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William Kerner, identified as a member 
of the North California Peace Council. Ker- 
ner, when questioned about the rally booster 
pamphlet, said, “the use of my name was 
authorized and I am not ashamed of it.” 

Billie Kirpich, of the New Dance Group 
in New York, said: “I readily agreed to per- 
mit the use of my name because I was 
sympathetic with the ideas of the commit- 
tee.” 


OTHERS DENY SUPPORT 

Bernard Greenside, of Dorchester, Mass., 
a musician and former member of his city’s 
community center, answered: “My name was 
not given in connection with contributions 
for the World Peace Festival. There was 
a cultural thing my name was used for.” 

Two of the college students listed on the 
alleged initiating committee denied they 
knew anything about it. Herb Gussack, 
associate editor of the Crown, Queens Col- 
lege, New York, said, “My name has been 
used several times on other things, too, by 
similar groups and also without my O, K.” 

Hardy Williams, of Penn State College, 
whose name was on the list, is a basketball 
player and the first Negro cocaptain in 
Penn State’s sports history. He said when 
informed of the use of his name: “I did not 
sign any petition and have no knowledge 
of how or why my name was used. I protest 
the use of my name.” 

PAUL ROBESON, JR., ON LIST 

Other deniais that use of their names 
by the Youth Committee were authorized 
came from Walter Augustine, University of 
Chicago chairman of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, and Martel Wilcher, a Roosevelt Col- 
lege student who lives in Chicago. 

Paul Robeson, Jr., son of the baritone, 
acknowledged he was aware of his name on 
the Youth Committee pamphlet but declined 
any comment. 

The others listed by the World Youth 
Friendship Committee either had no com- 
ment or could not be located. 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
its inception, the American Government 
has given to the youth of this land and 
to the people of this country the best 
measure of freedom and liberty which 
has yet been devised by the mind of man. 
The demonstration in East Berlin was 
undoubtedly and admittedly a demon- 
stration against the form of government 
which we love. It was a Communist 
demonstration, and when the youth of 
this country blinks its eye, or when a few 
youths—and, I am glad to say, a very 
few—blink their eyes at the benefits 
which flow to them from this form of 
government, so much so as to go to East 
Berlin to participate in a Communist 
demonstration against the very Govern- 
ment which gives them individual liberty 
and freedom, I think it is time for the 
youth of America to rise en masse to de- 
nounce those who would participate in or 
contribute to such a demonstration. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is, I 
am sure, very familiar with the fact that, 
for the May day celebration of the Com- 
munist Party in Moscow, 17 people, all of 
whom were citizens of the United States 
of America, obtained passports to France, 
and were then taken to Russia for that 
celebration. Is that not an occurrence 
similar to the one the Senator is dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is, and it is re- 
grettable. 
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THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I had 
intended to speak this afternoon, but 
I do not know what the majority lead- 
er’s plans are about adjournment or 
whether he has further business to take 
up tonight. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, of 
course, there is before the Senate for 
consideration the appropriation bill, 
However, the hour is late, and I under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada would prefer that it go over until 
tomorrow. If we were to proceed with 
its consideration now, it would necessi- 
tate a quorum call. If the Senator from 
Utah wishes to speak, I shall be very 
happy to have him do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a very brief 
statement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Japanese Peace Treaty in its present 
form has much to commend it. It does 
not assess punishments nor does it con- 
tain provisions which can be regarded as 
degrading and humiliating. It is a 
treaty of reconciliation which forgoes 
revenge and punishment. It will clear 
the way for Japan to resume a place of 
dignity and equality in the family of 
nations. 

While on the whole the proposed Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty is commendable, 
there are some aspects which may seri- 
ously threaten the future peace and secu- 
rity of Japan, the United States, and the 
whole Pacific Ocean area. The princi- 
pal fault in that respect is in those pro- 
visions regarding the future status of 
Sakhalin and, more especially, the Ku- 
rile Islands. 

Russia is now in de facto possession of 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands. She 
is in what might be termed “adverse pos- 
session” as a military occupant. 

Sakhalin is less than 24 miles from 
Japan. The Kuriles are even closer. 
Recently, when the Russians seized the 
Hobami Islands off the southern end of 
the Kuriles, Russia placed herself within 
3 miles of the northernmost of the Jap- 
anese home islands. 

By the provisions of a secret agree- 
ment negotiated at Yalta in February 
1945, regarding Japan, President Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill promised 
Russia the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island and its adjacent islands together 
with the Kurile Islands as part payment 
for Russian intervention on the side of 
the Allies in the war against Japan. 

In the closing days of World War II 
Russia turned on Japan in spite of a 
nonaggression pact between the two 
countries. Soviet troops, assisted by 
naval landing parties, seized and occu- 
pied both Sakhalin and the Kuriles. 
A settlement and economic development 
program was immediately put under way. 
Airfields and submarine and naval facil- 
ities were enlarged and improved. Rus- 
sia made it plain by her actions that she 
considered the Yalta arrangement a 
permanent award of territory. Now 
comes a proposed peace treaty which by 
the provisions of section (c) of article 
2 of vhapter II requires Japan to relin- 
quish all right, title, and claim to the 
Kurile Islands and Sakhalin and its ad- 
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jacent islands. With Russia in posses- 
sion of these areas this provision of the 
proposed treaty amounts to cession of 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles to Russia. 

Sakhalin and the Kuriles overhang 
Japan from the north. In Russian hands 
they form the third quarter of a Com- 
munist circle about Japan and tend to 
make Japan another Berlin. 

Japan’s industrial and population 
areas are in easy bombing range of air 
bases in Sakhalin and the Kuriles. Ja- 
pan’s ports are within easy range of sur- 
face vessels and submarines based in 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles. Yokosuka, 
Japan's great naval base and the most 
powerful base in the Western Pacific, is 
less than 650 miles from Russian bases 
in the Kuriles. 

Much is being made of the fact that 
the United States and Japan will sign a 
mutual-security pact at the same time 
that they sign the peace treaty. By the 
terms of the mutual-security treaty the 
United States is to acquire the right, and 
the corresponding duty, to assist Japan 
in rebuilding and maintaining her own 
defenses. The United Siates will pledge 
herself to defend Japan and to that end 
will be given the right to certain bases 
in Japan and will maintain air, sea, and 
land forces in Japan. 

Most important of the bases in Japan 
will be Yokosuka, at the mouth of 
Tokyo Bay. Thus the United States will 
sign one treaty at the San Francisco 
conference, the mutual-defense treaty, 
pledging herself to help maintain the 
security of Japan and the Western Pa- 
cific. At the very same conference the 
United States will become a party to 
another treaty, the Japanese peace 
treaty, which signs away some of the 
most strategic areas of the far Pacific 
without which the defense of Japan is 
very difficult. The United States plans 
to sign one treaty at San Francisco 
pledging arms, men, money, and matériel 
for the defense of the very nation whose 
most vital defense areas, Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles, are to be taken from Japan 
at the very same conference. 

Sakhalin, and more especially the 
Kuriles, are of tremendous strategic and 
economic importance to the Soviet 
Union. Possession of these island areas 
puts the Soviet Union in a forward po- 
sition on the perimeter of the Pacific 
Basin. 

The strategic value of the Kuriles for 
purposes of offense in the Pacific Ocean 
area was demonstrated by the Japanese 
in World War II. It will be recalled that 
it was at the largest of the Kuriles that 
Japanese carriers and warships assem- 
bled for the strike at Pearl Harbor in 
December 1941. It was planes and ships 
based on the Kurile Islands which sup- 
ported the Japanese seizure of Kiska and 
Attu in the Aleutian Islands. 

The Kurile Islands stretch for 800 
miles along the path of the great circle 
air and sea routes which connect Alaska, 
Canada, and the United States with Ja- 
pan, the continent of Asia, and the Phil- 
ippines. Of even more significance is 
the fact that these islands are within 
easy bombing range of Alaska and could 
well serve as a springboard for the 
launching of attacks by air and sea 
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against Alaska. Submarines and naval 
craft based in the Kuriles are based in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The importance of Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles to Soviet Russia for offensive 
purposes is probably exceeded by their 
value to Russia for defensive purposes. 
A glance at a map of the Pacific shows 
that the Kuriles, with Sakhalin behind 
them, lie as ramparts across the ocean 
approaches to Asiatic Russia. They 
close off the Sea of Okhotsk and make it 
a Russian lake. With Communist 
China and the Russian bases in Man- 
churia and Communist Korea they form 
a ring of buffers around Russia’s Pacific 
flank. 

From an economic standpoint Sakha- 
lin and the Kuriles are also of tre- 
mendous value to the Soviet Union. 3 

During the period of Japanese pos- 
session of southern Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles, the islands were developed into 
an important source of food to supple- 
ment Japan’s home production. The 
Kuriles served largely as the base for 
fishing operations. Sakhalin, however, 
was suited for agricultural development. 
The main crops were hay, buckwheat, 
rye, oats, potatoes and vegetables. Sea- 
weed was gathered for food and fertilizer 
and lumber and wood pulp-were pro- 
duced in significant quantities. It is 
reported that the Russians, in the first 
year of their possession of southern 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles, have doubled 
the Japanese fish catch and have pushed 
agriculture in a drive to convert these 
islands into a significant food-producing 
asset to the Soviet in the Far East. 

Sakhalin Island is rich in coal. Its 
coal reserves are estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 3,500,000,000 tons. Coal pro- 
duction, which was estimated at 2,500,- 
000 metric tons in 1941, has been greatly 
increased by the Russians. 

Gold and iron pyrite have also been 
discovered in Sakhalin. 

Sakhalin Island has significant petro- 
leum deposits. It is the chief oil pro- 
ducing center east of the Ural Moun- 
tains. Oil deposits in the northern half 
of the island alone are estimated at 300,- 
000,000 tons. Oil deposits in the south- 
ern half of the island are believed to be 
far in excess of that figure. Seventeen 
years ago, in 1934, there were 159 Japa- 
nese-controlled and 166 Russian-con- 
trolled oil wells in production in the 
island. The Japanese-controlled oil 
wells in Sakhalin accounted for one- 
quarter of Japan’s total prewar oil pro- 
duction. In 1941 these wells produced 
about 4,000,000 barrels of oil. This pro- 
duction was stepped up during the war 
and has since continued to grow. 

The Kuriles also have significant eco- 
nomic as well as strategic value. Like 
Sakhalin, the Kuriles are rich in lum- 
ber and forest products, They are the 
base for large fishing operations in the 
North Pacific. They were once the 
world’s richest seal and otter hunting 
grounds. In recent years, silver, sul- 
fur, and iron deposits have been dis- 
covered, 

The oil and coal and the lumber, min- 
erals, and food of Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles are invaluable additions to the 
Russian economy. Their greatest signifi- 
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cance, however, is in respect to the Rus- 
sian war machine. Possession of Sakha- 
lin and the Kuriles frees the far eastern 
extremity of the Russian Empire from 
complete dependence on the trans-Sibe- 
rian railroad and ocean transport. In 
addition, possession of these island areas 
puts Russia into the Pacific basin. This 
latter point can best be illustrated by 
reference to Stalin himself. On the day 
World War II ended, Stalin said in an 
address to the Russian people: 

From now on, southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands will serve as a means of direct 
communication of the Soviet Union with the 
ocean and as a base for the defense of our 
country against Japanese aggression. 


In a press conference on January 29, 
1946, Mr. James F. Byrnes, then Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, an- 
nounced that the Yalta agreement in 
regard to Sakhalin and the Kuriles did 
not amount to a cession of these island 
areas to Russia. He stated that it would 
be necessary to formalize the transfer by 
treaty even though the territory in ques- 
tion was already in the possession of the 
recipient power. Secretary Byrnes point- 
ed out that there was not any question 
about what was intended at Yalta with 
respect to Sakhalin and the Kuriles be- 
cause at Yalta he had heard President 
Roosevelt on at least one or two occasions 
take the position as to cession of terri- 
tory that it was a matter that had to be 
settled in the peace treaty. Secretary 
Byrnes emphasized that that was always 
President Roosevelt’s view and that later 
at Potsdam President Truman had taken 
the same position in regard to the agree- 
ment for handing over Silesia, which 
had also been worked out at Yalta. 

On January 31, 1946, President Tru- 
man endorsed and accepted the views ex- 
pressed by Secretary Byrnes and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He explained at his 
press and radio conference on that date 
that the secret agreement regarding 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles was not a 
treaty but merely a wartime understand- 
ing between the allies as to the best 
method of using their combined forces to 
win the war. 

Section (c) of article 2 of chapter II 
of the proposed Japanese Peace Treaty 
will formalize and write into treaty form 
the infamous secret protocols of the Yal- 
ta agreement regarding Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles. To this date the Yalta agree- 
ment has not been ratified by the United 
States Senate nor has it otherwise re- 
ceived approval of the Congress of the 
United States by vote of either the House 
of Representatives or the Senate. 

Section (c) of article 2 of chapter II 
of the proposed Japanese Peace Treaty 
will formally divest Japan of “all right, 
title and claim to Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles.” The treaty is silent as to who 
shall be the recipient of Japan’s right, 
title, and claim to these vital island areas, 
but Soviet Russia is in possession and 
has made it plain that she regards the 
Kuriles and all of Sakhalin as hers. To 
date her claim has not been disputed nor 
has any nation or group of nations indi- 
cated either a desire or an intention of 
interposing objection. The simple fact 
of the matter is that Japan’s renun- 
ciation of all right, title, and claim to 
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Sakhalin and the Kuriles will for all 
practical purposes have the effect of per- 
fecting Russia's claims to rightful pos- 
session and clear title. Thus, should the 
United States Senate later ratify the 
Japanese peace treaty, the United States 
Senate will be ratifying and approving at 
least one aspect of the infamous Yalta 
agreement and will be assenting to for- 
mal transfer of these areas from Japan 
to Russia. 

When viewed in light of the history 
of Russian designs in the Far East it 
is not surprising that Russia should an- 
nounce that she intends to participate 
in the forthcoming San Francisco con- 
ference. 

World War II stripped Japan of her 
military power and removed her as a 
block to Russia in the Far East. World 
War II and its unfortunate aftermath 
have thrown half of Korea and all of 
China into the Soviet orbit. Now comes 
the Japanese peace treaty to give legal 
sanction to Russian possession of two 
vitally important island areas which lie 
on the very doorstep of Japan. 

It has heretofore been said that sec- 
tion (b) of article 2 of chapter II is 
deficient for the reason that it does not 
settle the status of Formosa and the 
Pescadores and may open the way for 
a future deal with Communist China re- 
garding these two very vital island areas 
off the coast of China. Section (c) of 
article 2 of chapter II of the proposed 
treaty is equally deficient and equally 
dangerous to the future peace and se- 
curity of the Pacific. That section im- 
pliedly accepts and acknowledges Rus- 
sia’s seizure of the Kuriles and Sakhalin 
and the more recent seizure of the Ho- 
bami Islands. 

By becoming a party to the Japanese 
peace treaty in its present form the 
United States will be compounding the 
mistakes made at Yalta. The proposed 
treaty, therefore, should be appropriately 
amended. Failing this the Senate of the 
United States should see to it that ap- 
propriate reservations are written into 
the resolution of ratification. Accord- 
ingly, if the proposed Japanese peace 
treaty is signed in its present form and 
section (c) of article 2 of chapter II 
is left intact, I shall propose an appro- 
priate reservation for inclusion in the 
resolution of ratification which, when 
it comes before the United States Sen- 
ate, will express the sense of the Senate 
that ratification of the Japanese peace 
treaty shall not be construed as ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of any of the open 
or secret protocols of the Yalta agree- 
ment of 1945; nor shall it be construed 
as an endorsement by the United States 
Senate of cession by Japan to Russia 
of the Kurile Islands and Sakhalin and 
its adjacent islands. 

In my view, it would be in the interest 
of the security of the United States and 
the future peace and security of the 
world to permit Japan to retain the 
southern half of Sakhalin and all of the 
Kurile Islands. It would certainly be in 
the interest of the United States to go 
on record as favoring such a course of 
action even though for all present prac- 
tical intents and purposes it is apparent 
that Russia will not withdraw either in 
favor of Japan or in favor of a United 
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Nations trusteeship in which anyone 
other than Russia is the administering 
authority. In any event, the United 
States should not under any circum- 
stances be a willing party to the sign- 
ing over of Sakhalin and the Kuriles to 
Soviet Russia either in express terms or 
by implication. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record as a part of my remarks 
the official Department of State account 
of Secretary of State James F. Byrnes’ 
press and radio news conference of Janu- 
ary 29, 1946. This account is quoted 
from pages 189 and 190 of the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, volume XIV, 
No. 344, February 3, 1946. 

There being no objection, the account 
of Secretary Byrnes’ press and radio 
news conference of January 29, 1946, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


AGREEMENT AT YALTA ON THE KURILES 
AND SAKHALIN 


At his press and radio news conference on 
January 29, the Secretary of State said that 
he was advised that at Mr. Acheson's’ press 
conference he expressed the understanding 
that the Yalta decision as to the islands that 
were in question was that the Russians 
should occupy them, but that no final award 
had been made. Explaining that he had 
never seen the original agreement and that 
he had first learned of it after the surrender 
of the Japanese, the Secretary disclosed that 
under the agreement the southern half of 
Sakhalin, which at one time was Russian 
territory, and which was ceded to Japan 
about 1875, was, under agreement between 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Stalin, 
to be returned to the Soviet Government 
after the surrender of Japan. He added that 
the same agreement was made as to the 
Kurile islands and some islands adjacent to 
the southern half of Sakhalin. 

Asked whether it would be necessary to 
have a peace treaty to formalize that trans- 
fer, the Secretary replied in the affirmative, 
adding that that was his understanding of 
all those matters. Pointing out that some- 
one might raise the question that where ter- 
ritory had previously been in possession of 
a government it would not be necessary, the 
Secretary said that it was his understand- 
ing that any cession of territory must be 
legalized in a treaty, either a treaty between 
two countries or, where a treaty has been 
forced upon a country that has surrendered, 
the government is required to sign. He said 
that he held that view as to the territory 
adjacent to the Curzon Line and Silesia. A 
correspondent pointed out that in the case 
of the Curzon Line that had been done within 
a recently announced treaty between the 
Soviet Union and Poland. Replying, the 
Secretary said that it could be done only 
with a treaty between two governments, 
pointing out that that had not been done 
in the case of Japan in answer to this par- 
ticular question. He asserted that whatever 
government exists in Japan should enter into 
a treaty. Asked whether the agreement was 
so phrased that it could be interpreted as 
an award of those areas to the Soviet Union, 
or merely that Britain and the United States 
would support the Soviet Union’s claim to 
it in an eventual peace treaty, the Secretary 
replied that it was his recollection that the 
language in one of the agreements was that 
it should be turned over, but he added that 
there was not any question about what was 
intended at Yalta, because at Yalta he heard 
Mr. Roosevelt on at least one or two occa- 
sions take the position that as to cession of 
territory it was a matter that had to be set- 
tled in the peace treaty. He said that that 
was always Mr. Roosevelt's view, and that at 
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Potsdam Mr. Truman took the same posi- 
tion as to the Silesian area, making it plain 
that it was an agreement, and that at the 
proper time this Government would sup- 
port it. 

In reply to a query, the Secretary said that 
the agreement was signed on the last day of 
the Conference, a fact which he thought was 
the explanation of his knowing nothing 
about it. Asked whether the agreement was 
formalized in writing, Mr. Byrnes replied in 
the affirmative. He declared that he had no 
criticism of anybody about his not knowing 
of it, for there were very good reasons at 
that time why it should be kept a top secret. 
Calling attention to the fact that the Soviet 
Government took the position that it wouid 
take 90 days for them to move their troops 
from Germany to participate in the war 
against Japan, the Secretary pointed out that 
in February, as the Soviets were starting 
their drive that culminated in the collapse 
of Germany on the eastern front, it was 
exceedingly important that a statement of 
this kind should not have been made be- 
cause it would have been information to 
Japan that the Soviet Union was going into 
the war. Asked whether Stalin had agreed 
to enter the Far Eastern war earlier in the 
Conference the Secretary said that that was 
his understanding. Asked whether it was at 
Yalta that there was understanding that it 
would take 90 days to move to the Far East, 
Mr. Byrnes said that it was stated to the 
United States military people there. Asked 
whether, at the time that the agreement 
about the islands was entered into, it was 
entered into with full knowledge of the 
United States Chiefs of Staff who were repre- 
sented at Yalta, the Secretary replied in the 
affirmative. 

Asked whether the Russians committed 
themselves to any concessions to the United 
States for any territory it might want in 
Pacific islands, the Secretary said that as far 
as he had any information, they did not. 
Asked whether there were any land groups 
or sea areas involved in the agreement aside 
from Sakhalin and the Kuriles, the Secretary 
replied in the negative, but revealed that 
in addition to those two points, the agree- 
ment had reference to the Port Arthur- 
Dairen situation, which was thereafter 
formalized in a treaty between China and the 
Soviet Union. Asked whether the Sino- 
Soviet agreement followed precisely the 
terms first projected at Yalta, Mr. Byrnes re- 
plied in the affirmative, but he added that 
there might have been some slight deviation. 
Asked whether there was any discussion at 
the Conference of the disposition of the 
other Pacific Islands, the Secretary explained 
that he was not at the conference and there- 
fore could not tell the correspondents what 
took place. 

A correspondent inquired why there had 
to be an agreement at all at that time. Mr. 
Byrnes said he did not know why there would 
have to be an agreement. The Secretary re- 
plied in the negative when asked whether 
there was any reference at Yalta to the possi- 
bility of a trusteeship for those areas. 
Asked whether there was any reason why the 
Yalta agreement with reference to the Kurile 
Islands should not be published, Mr. Byrnes 
said that he saw no reason. 


Mr. WATKINS. I also request unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks an official account 
of remarks made by the President of the 
United States at his press and radio 
news conference on January 31, 1946, 
which appears at page 190 of the Depart- 
ment of State. bulletin referred to above. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

When the President was asked at his press 
and radio news conference on January 31, 
when he had learned of the Yalta agreement 
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on the Kurile Islands, he said that he did 
not know the exact time but that it was 
some time last summer previous to the Pots- 
dam Conference. He added that it was nec- 
essary for him to be familiar with the agree- 
ment before attending the Potsdam Confer- 
ence. Asked whether he had found the 


. agreement, Mr. Truman said that it had 


never been lost, that it had been filed in 
the private files of the President of the 
United States, that it was there all the time. 
Questioned about the likelihood of making 
the agreement public, the President ex- 
plained that the State Department was in- 
quiring of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union to determine whether they have any 


objections, adding that if they do not it will. 


be made public. Asked whether the agree- 
ment was in the form of a treaty, the Presi- 
dent replied that it was just like the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements. Asked whether 
any more of these agreements would be 
brought up later, the President said that he 
couldn’t answer that, but added that most 
of them had been made public. He ex- 
plained that this type of an agreement con- 
stituted a wartime understanding between 
the Allies as to the best method of using 
their combined forces to win the war. In 
reply to a question, the President denied 
that the United States was demanding air 
bases on the Kuriles. 


Mr. WATKINS. I yield the floor. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
LER Of Maryland in the chair) laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

George B. Lanning, to be lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Chaplain Corps of 
the Navy. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CONFIRMA- 
TION OF FRANK C. NASH 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the nomination of Frank 
C. Nash, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
Mutual Defense Assistance, be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I now move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 49 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 23, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 22 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 1), 1951: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Frank A. Waring, of California, to be a 

member of the Board of Directors of the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority for the term ex- 
piring 9 years after May 18, 1951, vice James 
P. Pope. 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Renegotiation Board: 

Lawrence E. Hartwig, of Michigan, 

John Hubbard Joss, of Indiana. 

John Theodore Koehler, of Maryland. 

Frank L. Roberts, of Michigan. 


IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The officers named herein for appointment 
in the National Guard of the United States 
of the Army of the United States under the 
provisions of section 38 of the National De- 
fense Act as amended: 


To be major general of the line 


Maj. Gen. Joseph Carson Hutchison, 
0209436, Florida National Guard, to date 
from March 1, 1951. 


To be brigadier generals, Adjutant General’s 
Corps 

Brig. Gen. Gerard William Kelley, 0235809, 
New York National Guard, to date from 
March 1, 1951. 

Brig. Gen. Fred William Makinney, 012469, 
Territory of Hawaii National Guard, to date 
from March 1, 1951. 

Brig. Gen. Joe Nickell, 0246192, Kansas 
National Guard, to date from June 18, 1951. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate August 22 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Frank C. Nash, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
Mutual Defense Assistance. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, Aucust 23, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. William F. Bruening, pastor, 
Christ Lutheran Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


We lift up our eyes unto the hills, O 
Lord, even to Thee, from whom cometh 
our help. Our help cometh from Thee 
who made heaven and earth. 

We thank Thee thet Thou hast not 
only made the heaven and the earth but 
dost continue to manifest Thy loving 
kindness to all that Thou hast created 
and that we, too, share in Thy good- 
ness. For Thy many blessings, both 
public and private, we thank Thee. 
Make us ever more grateful. 

We realize the privilege of leadership 


which Thou hast given to our Nation in 


the affairs of the world. Forgive us 
where we have failed to rise to this privi- 
lege and responsibility and keep us from 
future failures. Make us equal to this 
task which Thou hast placed upon us. 
We pray for all whom Thou hast 
placed in positions of trust. Grant Thy 
blessing upon all who are in authority, 
also upon this body assembled and 
to its individual Members. Grant to 
them such wisdom and judgment that 
by their speech and action they may ad- 
vance the safety, honor, and welfare of 
all people. Visit this session with Thy 
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presence, direction, and guidance. 
Hinder those forces which would disrupt 
the peace within our own borders or 
threaten it from without. Hasten the 
day of.the victory of peace. 

Grant to the people of our land such 
a faith and trust in Thee that by their 
lips and lives they may demonstrate that 
ours is a nation whose God is the Lord, 
that Thy will may be done, and Thy 
name glorified amongst us. 

We ask Thy continued benediction in 
the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFAkLAnp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 22, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 61. An act for the relief of Sister Car- 
men Teva Ramos; 

S. 100. An act to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens; 

S. 289. An act for the relief of Arno Edvin 
Kolm; 

S. 349. An act to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense; 

S. 518. An act for the relief of Dr. Isac Ç, 
Goldstein; 

5.530. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
H. A. Anton Bebr; 

S. 630. An act to suspend until August 15, 
(1951, the application of certain Federal laws 
with respect to an attorney employed by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Ruth Alice 
Crawshaw; 

S. 818. An act to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain allotted land on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont.; 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Fred P, 
Hines; 

S. 930. An act for the relief of Ivan Herben, 
his wife, son, and daughter-in-law; 

S. 1033. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucille Ellen Sanders Groh; 

S. 1034. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1036. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1220. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Bernt Balchen as a permanent 
colonel in the Regular Air Force; 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer; 

S. 1474. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Browder and Charles Keylon; 

S. 1503. An act for the relief of Harold 
Frederick D. Wolfgramm; 

H. R. 1199. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to travel by dependents and transporta- 
tion of household and personal effects; 

H. R. 4521. An act to amend and extend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, and for other 
„purposes; 
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S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas; and 

H. J. Res. 320. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS OF CLOTH- 
ING, AND SO FORTH, THROUGH AMER- 
ICAN RELIEF FOR KOREA, INC. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to consider 
House Joint Resolution 281. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 281) to authorize the 
President to proclaim a special period 
for intensified voluntary contributions of 
clothing and kindred supplies in connec- 
tion with the collection effort of Ameri- 
can Relief for Korea, Inc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 281) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, 
sitting jointly, were permitted to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare was authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may make insertions in the Recorp and 
transact other routine business, without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISIONS PERTAINING TO FISCAL 
Years 1952 AND 1947, Post OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT (S. Doc, No. 62) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting drafts of 
proposed provisions pertaining to fiscal years 
1952 and 1947, for the Post Office Department 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REVISION OF PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, PAYMENT OF CLAIMS FOR DAM- 
AGES, AUDITED CLAIMS, AND JUDGMENTs (S. 
Doc. No. 63) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a revision 
of a proposed supplemental appropriation, 
involving an increase of $68,936.47, in the 
amount necessary for payment of claims for 
damages, audited claims, and judgments 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 
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PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING 
IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE—LETIER 
AND PETITION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a letter signed by Mabel A. 
Niedert, secretary, WCTU, of Ska- 
mania County, Wash., together with a 
petition signed by sundry citizens of that 
State, without the signatures attached, 
praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition were referred. to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp without the signatures attached, 
as follows: 

STEVENSON, WasH., August 9, 1951. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find a petition 
signed by Stevenson, North Bonneville, and 
Carson residents. 

We urge you to present this petition to 
Congress at your earliest convenience. 

Yours truly, 
MABEL A. NIEDERT, 
Secretary, WCTU of Skamania County. 


To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We respectfully petition you to protect us 
in our rights as parents and as purchasers, 
by passing legislation to prohibit alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio and 
television and in our magazines and news- 
papers. Our television sets are being 
rendered worse than useless by alcoholic- 
beverage advertising, and our children are 
being led to believe that alcohol is harmless 
and to glorify crime by means of such ad- 
vertising. 

EXCLUSION OF CHINESE NATIONALISTS 
FROM JAPANESE TREATY CONFER- 
ENCE—TELEGRAM FROM SEATTLE 
CHINESE BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred a telegram from a group of 
Chinese citizens of the city of Seattle 
protesting the exclusion of the Chinese 
Nationalists from the Japanese Treaty 
Conference in San Francisco next 
month. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WAsH., August 22, 1951. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following telegram has been sent to- 
night to President Truman, Secretary Ache- 
son, and Trygve Lie: 

“The Chinese-Americans of Seattle, Wash., 
and vicinity have instructed me as president 
of the Seattle Chinese Benevolent Associa- 
tion, in which they are all represented, to 
protest the exclusion of the Chinese Nation- 
alists from the Japanese Treaty Conference 
in San Francisco next month. 

“Being Americans, we are all deeply con- 
cerned about the role our country takes in 
world affairs. Being of Chinese origin, we 
are especially concerned over the actions of 
the United States in the Far East. 

“Most of us have some direct contact of 
one sort or another with China, either 
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through trade, family ties, or natural inter- 
est. We have followed developments in the 
South Pacific as perhaps no other group of 
Americans. As you know, Seattle is the 
closest United States port to the Orient. 

“In our contacts with China, we have al- 
Ways stressed the advantages of the Ameri- 
can way of life. We have always held up 
the United States as a worthy example. 
The Communists, on the other hand, have 
called the United States the paper tiger— 
the unwanted animal without strength to 
back up its words. 

“Now the United States is headed toward 
an act which will uphold the claims of the 
Communists, and which will tear down all 
of the prestige which we and other Ameri- 
cans have tried to build for our country. 

“As you remember, the signers of the 
Declaration of United Nations in 1942 agreed 
not to make a separate armistice or peace 
with the enemies. 

“Now the United States has agreed to do 
just that, apparently through the influence 
of another nation. Did not the United States 
declare its independence back in 1776? Are 
the ideals, which the founders of our coun- 
try fought for back in those days, any less 
valuable today? : 

“How can we rationalize abandoning Na- 
tionalist China, with whom we fought, side 
by side, for so many years? How can we ex- 
clude their representatives from the peace 
table, while at the same time inviting Rus- 
sia, a nation which fought Japan only 6 
days? 

“While trying to form an anti-Communist 
front throughout the Pacific, how can we 
ignore the Nationalist Chinese Government, 
which has been the only powerful force in 
the Pacific which has never wavered from 
its anti-Communist stand? 

“Please remember it was China alone which 
realized during the war that the defeat of 
Japan was only one phase of a great battle 
for freedom. It was only at the insistence 
of American officers during the war that 
China weakened its defenses against com- 
munism. 

“Now the United States is slapping the 
face of its strongest Pacific friend. Now the 
United States is going back on its word, and 
is feeding the Communists proof for their 
propaganda. Not even the Japanese, who 
have long used the term “Asia for the Asi- 
atics” will take seriously a treaty made by 
a western power which has broken faith with 
an Asiatic ally. 

“American missionaries in China for the 
past 100 years have been teaching that ‘thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.’ Is that not what the United 
States is doing now? 

“In addressing this message to you, we 
are not acting as part of a foreign-inspired 
China lobby. We are acting as deeply con- 
cerned Americans. We beg you to realize 
the dangers in the course our country is 
taking, and to use your powers to correct 
the situation.” 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Henry S. LUKE, 
President, Seattle Chinese Benevolent 
Association. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 192, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK] on August 15, 1951, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read, 
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The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is hereby authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Eighty-second Congress, $10,000 in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois, in order that the record 
may be clear, I wish to say there is an 
additional appropriation of $10,000 for 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. It is occasioned by the heavy ex- 
penses we have had in connection with 
the printing and stenographic work on 
the housing and control bills. We had 
but $10,000 this year with which to start, 
and it cost $7,000 to print the control 
bill alone. It was very voluminous, and, 
as the Senator from Illinois knows, the 
hearings continued for weeks and weeks, 
This. resolution is to take care of the 
deficit we now have in that connection, 
together with the extensive housing 
hearings, which, as the Senator knows, 
continued from January until May. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 192) 
agreed to. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 194, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] on August 20, 1951, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT., The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That in discharging the duties 
imposed upon it by Senate Resolution 58, 
Eighty-first Congress, the Select Committee 
on Small Business is authorized to expend 
the sum of $15,000 from the contingent fund 
of the Senate in addition to any other 
moneys available to the committee for such 
purpose. The authority contained in this 
resolution shall expire on January 31, 1952. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent does 
the resolution increase the limit of ex- 
penditures of the Select Committee on 
Small Business? 

Mr. HAYDEN, The resolution will in- 
crease the limit of expenditures by $15,- 
000, for the purposes of the committee, 
to be available between now and the 
31st of January of next year. 


was 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
aware of the fact, is he not, that repre- 
sentatives of the committee appeared 
before our subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and were refused 
by it an amount equal to the amount 
given a standing committee? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct, but 
that refusal was on the principle that 
all committees would be in the same 
status. 

So the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, faced with that matter, 
heard the Senator from Alabama |Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and thought he made a 
justification for the $15,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
today the Select Committee on Small 
Business has available to it as much 
money as any standing committee has. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It has. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This resolution, if 
agreed to, would give the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business $15,000 in ad- 
dition to the amount available to a 
standing committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 194) was 
agreed to. 


PAYMENT FOR PERSONAL SERVICES BY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, with an 
amendment, Senate resolution 164, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, Humpurey] (for himself and Mr, 
Murray) on June 27, 1951, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
sum of $841.49 for the purpose of discharg- 
ing obligations for personal services incurred 
under authority of Senate Resolution 140, 
Eighty-first Congress, as extended by Senate 
Resolution 367, Eighty-first Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much is to be 
paid to the committee under the provi- 
sions of this resolution? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amount is $841.49, 
to pay the compensation of a person 
employed by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare during the month 
of January, when the committee had no 
funds available. This resolution, when 
agreed to, will permit that amount of 
money to be taken out of the funds the 
committee now has. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 6, after 
the word “Congress”, to insert a comma 
and “such sum to be paid from funds 
authorized to be expended by said com- 
mittee under authority of Senate Reso- 
lution 71, agreed to February 28, 1951.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 164), as 
amended, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resoived, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
sum of $841.49 for the purpose of discharg- 
ing obligations for personal services incurred 
under authority of Senate Resolution 140, 
Eighty-first Congress, as extended by Senate 
Resolution 367, Eighty-first Congress, such 
sum to be paid from funds authorized to be 
expended by said committee under authority 
of Senate Resolution 71, agreed to February 
28, 1951. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 23, 1951, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 


S. 61. An act for the relief of Sister Car- 
men Teva Ramos; 

S. 100. An act to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens; 

S. 289. An act for the relief of Arno Edvin 
Kolm; 

S. 349. An act to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense; 

S. 518. An act for the relief of Dr. Isac C. 
Goldstein; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
H. A. Anton Bedr; 

S. 630. An act to suspend until August 15, 
1951, the application of certain Federal laws 
with respect to an attorney employed by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Ruth Alice 
Crawshaw; 

S. 818. An act to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain allotted land on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont.; 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Fred P. 
Hines; 

5.930. An act for the relief of Ivan Herben, 
his wife, son, and daughter-in-law; 

S. 1033. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucille Ellen Sanders Groh; 

S. 1034. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1036. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1220. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Bernt Balchen as a permanent 
colonel in the Regular Air Force; 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer; 

S. 1474. An act for the relief of E. C. Brow- 
der and Charles Keylon; 

S. 1503. An act for the relief of Harold 
Frederick D. Wolfgramm; and 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 


gas. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2042. A bill to extend certain privileges 
to representatives of member states on the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 2043. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain property by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration to the 
Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2044. A bill for the relief of Paula Neu- 
mann Mahler; and 

S. 2045. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
M. Lidorikis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 2046. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Llewellyn 
B. Griffith for retirement as an emergency 
officer under the provisions of Emergency 
Officers Retirement Act or as a disabled offi- 
cer of the Regular Army of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’CONOR (for himself, Mr. 

„Mr. Horry, Mr. HOLLAND, 

and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina); 

S. 2047. A bill to continue the improve- 
ment and protection of the natural resources 
of the United States by providing for the 
transfer to the States of certain lands ac- 
quired under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act and held by such States under 
lease; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. O’Conor when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, FERGUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Nrxon, and Mr. WELKER): 

S. 2048. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FPercuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in October in each year 
as “National Farmers’ Day”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


TRANSFER TO STATES OF CERTAIN 
LANDS ACQUIRED UNDER BANKHEAD- 
JONES FARM TENANT ACT 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EAsTLAND], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hory], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HorLAxp], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], and myself, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill which would 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the States of the Union ccr- 
tain lands administered under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. The bill 
will go a long way toward solving some 
of the administrative problems in the 
management of these Federal-owned 
leased lands. 

At the present time these public lands 
are not effectively being administered 
and the proposed legislation would sim- 
ply direct the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to convey to the 
18 States which would be affected by 
the bill, title to the 33 areas involved. 
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These properties are not now ade- 
quately cared for because both the State 
legislatures and the Congress itself are 
reluctant to appropriate funds for main- 
tenance or new improvements since the 
title is not clearly held by either. This 
lack of adequate care, coupled with 
boundary disputes and trespass cases 
provide, in our opinion, clear indication 
that steps are necessary to bring about 
a solution to this problem. 

The sponsors of this bill believe that 
everything possible should be done to 
continue to insure the improvement and 
protection of the natural resources of 
our country and we believe that provid- 
ing for the transfer to the States of cer- 
tain lands acquired under the Bankhead- 
Jones Tenant Act and now held by such 
States under lease, will go a long way 
toward furthering this objective. 

The bill (S. 2047) to continue the im- 
provement and protection of the natu- 
Yal resources of the United States by 
providing for the transfer to the States 
of certain lands acquired under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act and 
held by such States under lease, intro- 
duced by Mr. O’Conor (for himself, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. HOEY, Mr. HOLLAND, and 
Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina), was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY, 1952—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 4740, making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and the judiciary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. WELKER (for himself, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr. JENNER, Mr. BUTLER of Mary- 
land, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Nixon, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. MALONE, and Mr. BRIDGES) 
submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to House bill 
4740, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. MOODY (for himself and Mr. 
UnvERwoop) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 4740, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BENTON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 4740, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. JoHNson of Texas, Mr. 
Pastore, and Mr. Benton) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 4740, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Mr. NIXON submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 4740, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 
ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 

PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
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ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 
By Mr. WILEY: 

An address delivered by him on July 6, 
1951, before the convention of National As- 
sociation of County Officials, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

An address on the subject Fundamental 
Government, delivered by former Repre- 
sentative Charles A. Plumley, of Vermont. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Article entitled “Pioneers in Western North 
Dakota Carved a Living from the Wilder- 
ness,” written by Nellie B. Noyce, and pub- 
lished in the July 26, 1951, issue of the Het- 
tinger County Herald, of New England, 
N. Dak. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “Socialism Is Not for Us,” 
written by Ralph S. Yohe, and published in 
the Prairie Farmer for August 18, 1951. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Unethical Conduct Is 
Still the Big Issue,“ published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of August 22, 1951, with 
reference to the investigation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

Senator McCartuy’s reply to President 
Truman over the Nation-wide network of the 
American Broadcasting Co., under the head- 
ing “Undercover Communist agents in gov- 
ernment.” 

Joint statement entitled “The Halogeton 
Menace,” issued by the Nevada State Farm 
Bureau and Nevada State Cattle Association. 

Article entitled, “Nevada Civil Works 
Status Reported,” published in the Reno 
(Nev.) Evening Gazette of August 18, 1951. 

Editorial entitled “Administration Might 
Follow 4rmy Example in Handling Ethics,” 
published in the Humboldt Star, of Winne- 
mucca, Ney. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
CERTAIN HEARINGS FOR USE OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE USE OF CHEMICALS IN FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 39, 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
“(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act of January 12, 1895 (44 U. S. C., sec. 
154), as amended, the Select Committee To 
Investigate the Use of Chemicals in Food 
Products (created by H. Res. 323, Eighty-first 
Congress) is hereby authorized to have 
printed for its use 1,000 additional copies of 
all hearings held before it during the Eighty- 
first Congress. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 39) was 
considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS RELATING TO REVENUE RE- 
VISION BY HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE : 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 146, 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 

of Representatives be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to have printed for its 
use 1,000 additional copies of each part of 
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the hearings relative to revenue revision held 
before said committee during the current 
session, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 146) was 
considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
amendment of the committee will be 
Stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Title I—Department of State— 
Salaries and expenses,” on page 2, line 9, 
after “287r,” to insert “settlement of 
claims as authorized by Public Law 455, 
approved March 10, 1950.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Moody 
Bennett Hill Morse 
Benton Hoey Mundt 
Bricker Holland Murray 
Butler, Md. Hunt Neely 
Butler, Nebr, Ives Nixon 
Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Case Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Clements Kefauver Russell 
Connally Kem Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Dirksen Knowland Smathers 
Douglas ger Smith, Maine 
Duff Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Lodge Sparkman 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Thye 
Ferguson Malone Underwood 
Flanders Martin Watkins 
Frear Maybank Welker 
Fulbright McCarran Wiley 
George McClellan Williams 
Gillette McFarland Young 
Green McKellar 

Hayden McMahon 

Hendrickson Millikin 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
AnvERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastianp], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] are absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, McCartHy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Ohio 
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(Mr. Tart], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tobey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas in the chair). A 
quorum is present. The clerk will state 
the next committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
in line 1, after the word “abroad”, to 
strike out “and.” 

Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF MEMBERS OF 
THE JAPANESE DIET 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will ask the Senator from Nevada to 
suspend for a moment while the Chair 
presents some distinguished guests, four 
members of the Japanese Diet, who have 
done us the honor of visiting the Sen- 
ate. They are on a visit to the United 
States, studying our institutions and be- 
coming acquainted with our people, as 
well as giving us the benefit of their ex- 
perience, in a friendly exchange of com- 
munications and associations. A num- 
ber of delegations from the Japanese 
Diet have visited the Senate during the 
past few months. We have been very 
glad to welcome them. We hope that 
their association with us in their visits 
to this country will be mutually bene- 
ficial to the Japanese people and the 
American people. 

Until the recent unpleasantness the 
relationship between the Japanese and 
American Governments and between the 
Japanese and American people was one 
of a long season of peace, cooperation, 
and understanding. We are happy in 
the belief that out of the recent un- 
fortunate conflict a new era of peace be- 
tween Japan and the United States will 
be ushered in. We are very proud of 
the fact that in a few weeks a treaty of 
peace will be signed between the Jap- 
anese Government and the Government 
of the United States, which will restore 
that status of peace. We look forward, 
following the signing of the treaty, to 
a long season of peaceful and coopera- 
tive relationship between the Japanese 
people and the people of the United 
States. 

There is not now, nor has there ever 
been, any real fundamental reason why 
there should be conflict between the am- 
bitions, political, economic, or social, of 
the Japanese people and the American 
people. Therefore, we are very glad to 
welcome to the Chamber men and wom- 
en, representatives of the Japanese peo- 
ple, who are seeking in a genuine way 
te make some contribution to the resto- 
ration of the happy and peaceful rela- 
tionships which have for so long a time 
existed between their country and ours. 

So, it is a pleasure for me, as President 
of the Senate, to welcome you gentlemen, 
who are members of the Japanese Diet. 


. I believe that three of you are members 


of the Japanese House of Representa- 
tives, and one is a member of the House 
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of Councillors, which corresponds to our 
Senate. 

We hope your stay here has been and 
will continue to be pleasant and profit- 
able, and that you will take back with 
you valuable lessons for your people in 
the future, and that you will leave with 
us valuable lessons also, which will con- 
tribute to the peaceful era for which we 
hope and pray in the years to come. 

[Applause. Senators and occupants 
of the galleries rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is advised, and is happy to report the 
fact, that one of the members of the 
delegation, Mr. Kosaka, desires to make 
a brief response to the welcome which 
we are giving them; and the Chair is 
happy to recognize Mr. Kosaka. He may 
speak from where he now stands, or he 
may come to the rostrum, if he wishes. 

The Chair will declare a brief recess 
while the Japanese delegate speaks; and 
we shall resume the session thereafter. 

Thereup (at 12 o’clock and 31 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair, 

During the recess: 

The Hon. Tentaro Kosaka, mem- 
ber of the Japanese House of Represent- 
atives, came to the rostrum, and deliv- 
ered the following address: 


ADDRESS BY HON. TENTARO KOSAKA, A 
MEMBER OF THE JAPANESE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. KOSAKA. Mr. President, hon- 
orable Members of the United States 
Senate, it is my great honor to be given 
this rare opportunity to speak on this 
honorable occasion on behalf of the dele- 
gation of the Japanese Diet. As the 
representative of the Japanese people, I 
can say with authority that the appre- 
ciation of the Japanese people toward 
the people of the United States of 
America is immeasurable. The great 
American people did not make us taste 
the bitter bread of defeat. Instead, you 
chose to give us a new life—a life of 
freedom and aspirations. We are en- 
deavoring to build a Japan in which 
democracy is vivid in action. We Diet 
members are working to further enhance 
our new democratic life, which you have 
so carefully nursed in the past six years, 
Thanks to you, we have learned the 
meaning of being on the side of free 
nations. 

Besides the ideological contribution, 
you have helped both economically and 
morally to help bring our devastated 
country back on its feet again. It was 
indeed a blessing in disguise that we were 
under the American occupation. 

If it were not for American leader- 
ship, Japan would never have been given 
the peace treaty, a treaty based on recon- 
ciliation and dignity on an equal foot- 
ing. Only the American Nation could 
conceive of giving the defeated Japanese 
nation such a magnanimous and gen- 
erous treaty. 

Although there are many obstacles in 
the way of our economic rehabilitation, 
we will make every effort to reconstruct 
the Japanese economy and to contribute 
our part toward world economy. 

In conclusion, I do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that the Japanese 
nation, in order to show its sincere ap- 
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preciation for what you have done for 
us, is determined to make democracy 
stay in Japan forever, and will leave no 
stone unturned to live up to the expecta- 
tions of the United States of America 
and the other free Nations. 

I thank you. 

Applause, Members of the Senate and 
occupants of the galleries rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
and the Senate appreciate the very 
gracious remarks of Mr. Kosaka. Inas- 
much as three of the members of the 
delegation are members of the Budget 
Committee of the Japanese House of 
Representatives, in Tokyo, and inasmuch 
as we now have before us an appropria- 
tion bill for the State Department, the 
Justice Department, and the Commerce 
Department, the members of the dele- 
gation are at liberty to remain in the 
Chamber as long as they wish, to see 
how we economize, here in the United 
States Senate, in connection with the ap- 
propriation of money for the benefit of 
the people. We shall be glad to have 
them remain here, and they will be wel- 
come as long as they may wish to stay. 

The Chair gives to the clerk the names 
of the distinguished members of the 
delegation, who are our guests today, so 
their names may appear in the RECORD. 

The names of the members of the dele- 
gation from the Japanese Diet are as 
follows: 

Yosio Sakurauti, Member of the House 
of Councillors, Tokyo, Japan. 

Tentaro Kosaka, Member of the House of 
Representatives and chairman of the Budget 
Committee, Tokyo, Japan. 

Naoji Tachibana, Member of the House of 
Representatives, and member of the Budget 
Committee, Tokyo, Japan. 

Ichitaro Ide, Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Tokyo, Japan. 


At 12 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m. 
the Senate reassembled, when called to 
order by the Vice President. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and the judiciary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] has the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understand the Senator from [Illinois 
wishes to address the Senate. I yield the 
floor to the Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

MORE AFFIRMATIVE PEACE EFFORT IN 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a good 
many years ago I addressed a letter to 
the then Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull, of Tennessee. I be- 
came interested, as far back as 1933 and 
1934, in a more affirmative peace effort in 
the Department of State. At that time, 
I thought, and I believe others shared 
the opinion, that it might be well to 
create within the Department of State 
a division which would address itself very 
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affirmatively to the question of peace. 
As a matter of fact, the resolution which 
I proposed in the Seventy-third Congress 
was so drafted that it would give extraor- 
dinary authority to such a division, 
weaponed with the necessary money and 
instrumentalities of publicity, authoriz- 
ing it to depart from any administrative 
Policy, and to do very much as it pleased, 
for the purpose of effectuating in the 
mind of the country and carrying on 
what I thought was a peace crusade de- 
signed to develop a peace consciousness 
in the United States. : 

I received a very gracious and rather 
extended letter from that fine old gen- 
tleman, Cordell Hull, at that time, and 
I think I still have it in my files. It has 
intrigued me a great deal. He said he 
did not think it practical to establish 
a peace division within the Department 
of State, because such action might be 
misconstrued by foreign countries, who 
might get the idea that the State De- 
partment, in its entire performance and 
in its objectives, might have only one seg- 
ment which was devoted to the peace 
effort. I think there was merit in the 
observations which were made by the 
then Secretary of State, but, as I survey 
the horizons of the world today, I still 
feel that we might have embraced, even 
in those early days, some instrument 
which could have done a better job than 
has since been done, so far as the coun- 
try and its thinking are concerned. 

I think back to it often, and I think 
back to it this morning, as I examine the 
rather distressing and disturbing head- 
line which confronts us all over again. 
God forbid that we have an augmented 
casualty list in Korea, that fighting on 
even a larger scale may break out, and 
that young men may again have to sur- 
render their, lives upon the altar of their 
country, on a battlefield that is so far 
from home. The headline seems most 
pointed to me this morning, because only 
yesterday afternoon I was called out into 
the Senate reception room, where I 
visited for a while with a group of am- 
putees, who are here for the purpose of 
expediting action upon a pending bill 
which would provide specially designed 
automobiles for those who are minus 
either hands or legs. One of the boys 
sitting in the reception room yesterday 
afternoon was minus both arms and 
legs. That is a tremendous sacrifice to 
make. I am sure the sacrifice was made 
willingly; and I have certainly been en- 
tranced by the good will, by the spirit, 
and by the alertness with which they 
carry on under such distressing circum- 
stances and such trying hardships. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Oregon for 10 minutes, 
in view of the fact that he has an en- 
gagement which he must keep immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. ‘ 


INFRINGEMENT ON THE POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT PROPOSED BY H. R. 5113 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 

the Senator from Illinois for his courtesy 
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in yielding this time to me. I speak 
under a slight handicap today, but I want 
to assure my colleagues that in the course 
of a month I will stand ready and willing 
by that time to take bets that the first 
major speech I make on the floor of 
the Senate with new dentures, I shall 
make without a whistle; and I will take 
those bets after this speech this after- 
noon. 

I would be much less than human, Mr. 
President, did I not, here on the floor, 
express to my many colleagues my sin- 
cere and deep appreciation for the many 
courtesies and wishes of good will which 
they have extended to me since my recent 
accident. However, the accident has 
given me an opportunity to catch up on 
some long-needed reading and study of 
certain of the problems which face our 
country in the field of foreign relations, 
and I desire to take 5 or 6 minutes 
this afternoon to express myself, for the 
Recor, in regard to the approaching de- 
bate on the military and foreign-aid bill 
which will soon face the Senate; because 
I regard it as a measure of great signifi- 
cance, so far as the attitude of our 
country is concerned, a measure which I 
consider ought to be approached from a 
purely nonpartisan point of view, and in 
the consideration of which we should not 
overlook certain basic constitutional 
principles which I desire to emphasize 
in my brief remarks this afternoon. 

The Senate of the United States will 
be called upon very soon to consider a 
bill to help friendly countries all over the 
world. In the interest of their security 
and our security, we are asked to spend 
a very large sum of money for military 
assistance and economic and technical 
assistance, so that they and we will be 
better able to meet a very grave threat 
to the peace of the world. The immedi- 
ate aim of our foreign policy # to check 
the threat with which we have been con- 
fronted by aggressive Soviet imperialism. 

I should like to say a word in these 
brief remarks today as to the manner in 

which, in my opinion, we ought to provide 
for the carrying out of this highly impor- 
tant foreign-aid program, because I am 
very much concerned that we should not 
make a serious constitutional mistake. 
The bill we have to consider is one which 
lumps together economic aid, military 
assistance, technical assistance for un- 
derdeveloped parts of the world, aid to 
Palestine refugees, the rehabilitation of 
Korea, and other projects. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. President, it has been my 
judgment, since the beginning of our 
consideration of this issue, that it has 
been a great mistake to draw what I sub- 
mit is a very artificial line between mil- 
itary aid and economic aid. I think it is 
a great mistake to take the position that 
we should cut into economic aid, but that 
we should not, for a moment, think of 
cutting into military aid, as the bill is 
presently framed. 

It happens to be the position of the 
junior Senator from Oregon that there 
should be no cuts in either military or 
economic aid; but the artificial line of 
distinction between military and eco- 
nomic aid is, I think, a highly fallacious 
one, because, in the long run, the basic 
security of the United States in its re- 
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lations with friendly foreign powers is 
going to depend upon the productive 
power of those friendly nations, and upon 
their economic strength. 

In the interest of brevity, I shall cite 
but one example to show why I believe 
it a mistake to draw this artificial line of 
distinction between so-called military 
aid and economic aid. I fully appreciate 
the fact that if a war with Russia should 
break out in Europe within the next few 
months, it is of the utmost importance 
that we have on the Continent of Europe 
a maximum amount of military power 
with which to meet an aggressive force. 

But, Mr. President, we must also plan 
for the long pull, and the long pull, so far 
as our defenses in Europe are concerned, 
calls for the building up of the economic 
and productive power of the free nations 
of Europe. I happen to be one of those 
who believe that it is probably true that 
the money we spend for economic aid in 
Europe in the year or two immediately 
ahead will be money which will be more 
productive of stronger defense for Amer- 
ica in Europe than will the money we 
spend immediately for military equip- 
ment and military aid in Europe. 

Take, for example, a hypothetical case, 
the question of building a plant in France 
for the production of either airplanes or 
tanks or army trucks, or any other type 
of military equipment. Under the arti- 
ficial distinction which is drawn in the 
bill between military and economic aid, 
the building of such a plant would be 
listed as economic aid. I think it is per- 
fectly clear that the building of a plant 
of that type for the production, in princi- 
ple by the French themselves, of the 
sinews of war, would in the long run 
mean much more to the defense of Amer- 
ica in Europe than would our supplying 
France now with the sinews of war in 
the form of airplanes, tanks, and other 
equipment of war manufactured in the 
United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would have 
my colleagues in the Senate keep in mind 
the fact that when we consider the mili- 
tary and economic aid programs we can- 
not separate military and economic aid, 
and that they are inseparable, because 
dollars spent for the strengthening of 
the economic productive forces of our 
Allies in Europe is money spent for the 
defense of America in Europe, because 
we Americans had better face the fact 
that the principles we underlined when 
we approved the North Atlantic Pact 
still stand. We are in it together, and 
an attack by Russia upon one of our 
Allies would be an attack upon us, and 
would lead us immediately into a war 
with Russia. Therefore I think it is in 
the interest of the defense of America 
that we help to strengthen the economic 
productive forces of our Allies in Eu- 
rope, and not fol!sw the artificial line 
of distinction between military and eco- 
nomic aid. 

Obviously, the Secretary of Defense 
has a very great responsibility in carry- 
ing out the military assistance features 
of the bill. The Secretary and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are responsible for the 
planning of our defenses at home and 
abroad. They determine how much 
equipment they and our Allies need in 
order to accomplish our defense objec- 
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tive. They must see to it that the equip- 
ment procured for ourselves and our 
friends abroad will fit the forces they 
raise and will fit into our defense plans. 
These responsibilities cannot and should 
not be taken away from them. Yet the 
bill passed by the House took away from 
the President the power to delegate re- 
sponsibility under the foreign aid bill to 
the Secretary of Defense, and gives the 
military responsibilities for mutual se- 
curity to a civilian administrator. 

Section 503 does, of course, provide 
that if the Secretary of Defense thinks 
the Administrator is taking action “in- 
consistent with the military security ob- 
jectives of the United States” he may go 
to the President for a final decision, 
But this is a very cumbersome method 
to follow when it is the Secretary of 
Defense who ought to have the basic 
responsibility for carrying out the mili- 
tary security objectives. The most im- 
portant part of the bill, as I understand 
it and see it, is directed to carrying out 
“military security objectives.” 

The same mistake is made with respect 
to the Secretary of State, who is sup- 
posed to carry out our foreign-policy ob- 
jectives, and yet can only make the same 
kind of negative review of the actions 
of the Administrator. The Secretary of 
State cannot participate, except in this 
negative way, in the formulation of 
many decisions involved in carrying for- 
ward this enormous program of foreign 
aid, as, for example, the decision as to 
which nations are to be given assist- 
ance, the kind and amount of assist- 
ance, the timing of the assistance, and 
so forth. 

It is perfectly clear to me that we des- 
perately need a sound administrative 
set-up if the program of foreign aid is 
to be successful. We need to have a 
central management and direction for 
this program so that the left hand will 
know what the right hand is doing. We 
cannot lose time and frustrate the aims 
of the program because of disagree- 
ments over policy. But if we will follow 
the Constitution of the United States, 
we shall not go wrong. It is up to Con- 
gress to write the law, and to appropri- 
ate the money needed to carry it out, 
Then it is up to the President to execute 
the law. The Congress cannot and 
should not go into the details of the day- 
to-day operation of this proposed law, 
because the people of the United States 
elected a President to do that. This is 
even truer in the field of foreign relations 
than in any other field. 

Speaking of the powers of the Presi- 
dent over foreign relations, the Supreme 
Court said in the Curtiss-Wright case: 

In this vast external realm, with its im- 
portant, complicated, delicate, and mani- 
fold problems, the President alone has the 
power to speak or listen as a representative 
of the Nation. 

I say we are departing from the tradi- 
tions of our Government and the pre- 
cepts of the Constitution when we try to 
give to a man other than the President 
powers which do not belong to anyone 
except the President. 

Yet, for reasons which baffle me com- 
pletely, the other body struck from the 
bill as they passed it an authorization to 
the President to reserve such powers un- 
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der the act as he may wish to exercise 
himself or delegate to the Secretary of 
Defense. This action is in the teeth of 
the spirit and intent of the Constitution 
itself. Moreover, it suggests that a man 
appointed by the President is somehow 
going to be able to exercise powers and 
take action when the President does not 
wish him to do so. As a practical mat- 
ter, no administrator who did so could 
hold his job. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if we 
follow the language of the House bill, 
create a new agency independent of any 
other, and of Cabinet status, as is pro- 
posed, we will set up another fertile field 
of jurisdictional disputes within the Gov- 
ernment. We already have too many 
overlapping agencies. We already have 
created too many unnecessary bureaus 
entailing wasteful cost on the taxpayers 
of the country. 

As I try to figure out why the House 
proposed such a program, and as I ob- 
serve that some of my colleagues in 
this body seem to be persuaded to that 
side of the argument, it occurs to me 
that probably one of the things that is 
gnawing in their thinking is the fact 
that they do not like certain person- 
nel now entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the foreign policies of our coun- 
try. They may not have confidence in 
the Chief Executive himself. But I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that if the objection 
is one which goes to personnel, it does 
not justify one in sacrificing what I 
think is a sound constitutional prin- 
ciple for the administration of the 
foreign policy of this land. Under the 
Constitution, that principle clearly calls 
for a delegation of the power of the 
President of the United States and for 
the administration of the duties con- 
sonant with that power through the 
State Department, and through other 
Officials of the Government to whom the 
President, in his executive capacity, de- 
legates administrative power. 

So, Mr. President, once again, as on 
other occasions during this session of 
the Congress, the junior Senator from 
Oregon finds himself confronted with 
the rule of checks and balances of the 
Constitution, and he would submit to 
his colleagues that in terms of history 
we shall make a mistake if we follow 
a course of action because of our dislike 
for personnel in adopting a principle 
represented by the creation of an inde- 
pendent agency of Cabinet rank to ad- 
minister military and foreign aid. 

Mr. President, in my view, we ought 
to leave the responsibility for the execu- 
tion of oùr foreign-aid program where 
the Constitution placed that responsi- 
bility. ‘The people look to the President 
to execute and carry out the laws of the 
land. They will judge him at the polls 
if he does not do a good job. But the 
Congress should not try to spell out for 
him the way he should perform the work 
the people elected him to do and which 
the Constitution clearly delegates to him 
both in its spirit and its intent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, without reading them, to haye in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks, certain excerpts 
from the Hoover Commission Report on 
Foreign Affairs, which I recommend for 
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reading to my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. I am convinced that on this 
side of the aisle the citations of the great 
ex-President Herbert Hoover will not be 


amiss. If one will read the report of 


the Hoover Commission and its refer- 
ences to the problems of our adminis- 
tering our foreign policy, I think he will 
not only come to the conclusion that 
that Commission was sound in its recom- 
mendations and conclusions, but he also 
will have to agree that the junior Senator 
from Oregon is correct today when he 
suggests to the Senate that we not be- 
cause of dislike for personnel interfere 
with what I think is a precious constitu- 
tional principle of separation of powers 
in regard to the administration of for- 
eign affairs, and that we should, when we 
come to consider the foreign economic 
and military aid bill, follow the sugges- 
tions of the Hoover Commission as set 
forth in the excerpts which I now ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. The excerpts 
are materials appearing on pages 10, 11, 
12, and the first half of page 13; on pages 
17, 18, 19, 20, and 21; and a part of the 
recommendations of the Commission 
starting on page 23 and running through 
to page 37. 

I say, Mr. President, that I believe a 
reading of this excellent discussion by 
the Hoover Commission of the adminis- 
trative policies which ought to control 
in administering the foreign affairs of 
the United States will cause some of my 
colleagues in the Senate to join with me 
in my conclusion that any proposal 
which seeks to create an independent 
agency of Cabinet rank for the admin- 
istration of economic and military aid 
under the bill soon to be before the Sen- 
ate is a mistake. It certainly would 
again create a situation in which we 
would have competing voices in foreign 
countries speaking for American foreign 
policy, and I think it would greatly 
weaken the position of our Ambassadors 
and our embassies in every country in 
which the economic and military aid pro- 
gram is to be administered. I sincerely 
hope and trust that upon careful study 
and due reflection my colleagues in the 
Senate of the United States will not fol- 
low the proposal as it passed the House. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the Hoover report on foreign affairs 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

II. THE COMPLEXITIES OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 
a * * * . 
1. THE PRESIDENCY 

The President, as the single nrember of the 
executive branch answerable to the electo- 
rate, is ultimately responsible to the Amer- 
ican people for the formulation, execution, 
and coordination of foreign policies. The 
emphasis is on “ultimately,” because the 
President, either personally or institution- 
ally, can attempt to control only the very 
top and crucial problems of foreign policy 
formulation, execution, and coordination. 

Today the authority of the President over 
the foreign affairs activities of the executive 
branch is seriously hampered by both legal 
and practical impediments, The legislative 
creation of new agencies and specific co- 
ordinative bodies with foreign affairs pow- 
ers, the existence of independent regulatory 
agencies with executive functions, and the 
grant of foreign affairs authority and funds 
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to burerus and offices below the level of the 
department or agency head, all serve to 
lessen the efficiency of the executive branch 
as a whole. Likewise these factors detract 
from the President's ability to correct ad- 
ministrative weaknesses. They lessen the 
capabilities of the departments and agen- 
cies to provide self-coordination and corre- 
spondingly throw a greater burden on the 
executive office of the President. They also 
prevent the establishment of a direct and 
effective chain of command from the Chief 
Executive down through the numerous seg- 
ments of the executive branch. 

The Presidency, furthermore, is only 
casually organized to furnish staff assistance 
to the President in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. Better machinery is badly needed to 
bring competent and better rounded foreign 
affairs advice to the President and to force 
prompt resolution of interdepartmental dis- 
putes which, if left unsettled at lower levels, 
may impair the foreign relations of the 
United States. The Cabinet, moreover, it 
must be recognized, is not and cannot be- 
come an effective deliberative council of 
advisers to the President. 


2. THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Active participation of the departments 
and agencies other than the State Depart- 
ment in all phases of present-day foreign 
affairs imposes severe strains on the organi- 
zatlonal structure of the Government. These 
other departments and agencies display an 
increasing tendency to establish policies 
or to make policy interpretations which are 
not coordinated with the foreign policies and 
interpretations of the State Department. 
The State Department, in turn, does not 
always coordinate its policies with over-all 
United States national policies. With the 
conduct of foreign affairs no longer the ex- 
clusive province of the State Department, co- 
ordinated action by the State Department 
and some 45 other units with foreign affairs 
activities is a sine qua non for efficient and 
effective dispatch of business. Until such 
action is achieved, the line of command ‘and 
supervision from the President down through 
the department heads to subordinate levels 
will remain unclear, indecisive, and in effec- 
tive. 

This new situation in the foreign-affairs 
field does not mean, however, that the State 
Department has become just another ex- 
ecutive department. Its statutory author- 
ity, basically unchanged since 1789, defi- 
nitely fixes its role as a staff specialist and 
arm of the President in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs and leaves its duties fiexible 
and elastic. The other departments and 
agencies, in contrast, derive their foreign- 
affairs authority through direct grants from 
the Congress which spell out the substan- 
tive tasks to be accomplished, usually in 
considerable detail. Im essence, the State 
Department functions can be described as 
relating to the means or procedures of con- 
ducting foreign relations, where as the or- 
ganic statutes of the other departments and 
agencies pertain more to substantive mat- 
ters, e. g., powers over fissionable materials, 
loans, communications, aviation, exports, 
imports, and the like. Coordination of all 
these varied activities obviously cannot be 
directed from the Presidential level. A large 
part must be delegated by the President to 
the State Department as his staff agency. 

On certain crucial issues, however, coor- 
dination of foreign policy formulation and 
execution must come from the President or 
his Executive Office. To date the principal 
response to this need for high-level inte- 
gration has been the development of spe- 
cialized interdepartmental bodies at the 
Cabinet level to advise the President on cer- 
tain aspects of foreign affairs, such as na- 
tional security and international finance. 
The absence of similar mechanisms in other 
important areas, particularly where foreign 
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affairs touch upon domestic affairs, tends to 
give the President a partial and limited per- 
spective in reaching decisions and to leave 
a substantial amount of policy execution 
to be coordinated on a hit-or-miss basis. 

A final complicating factor in present- 
day governmental organization for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs is the looseness and 
variation in organization of foreign-affairs 
activities in the other departments and agen- 
cies. Some important departments have 
more than one bureau or office involved in 
foreign affairs but have no mechanism 
whereby the department head is able to co- 
ordinate the international activities of his 
own department. This results not only in 
confusion within a particular department 
but also places an added administrative bur- 
den upon the State Department which must 
seek not only to coordinate interdepart- 
mental activity but activity within another 
department as well. Thus once again an 
important requirement of clear power of 
command and a clear chain of command is 
reemphasized. 


EI. ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS 


The conduct of foreign affairs tocay in- 
volves almost the entire executive branch— 
the President, the President's Executive of- 
fices, the State Department, numerous other 
departments and agencies, and intricate in- 
terdepartmental machinery. In addition, it 
involves constant cooperation between the 
executive branch and the Congress. As a 
consequence the problems of organization 
are equally Governm2nt-wide in scope, and 
organization reforms must be based on defi- 
nite concepts of the part to be played by each 
segment of the Government. 

The concepts for organization within the 
executive branch are, in summary, the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The decisions within the executive 
branch on the objectives of the United 
States in world affairs are ultimately deci- 
sions for the President only to make. He 
may, of course, delegate this power, but, as 
the sole elected member of the executive 
branch, he cannot divest himself of his 
final responsibility. When the President 
does delegate the power to make decisions, 
it must be recognized that it is impractical 
to make a blanket delegation to the State 
Department alone or to any other single de- 
partment or agency. 

2. The executive responsibility for the 
formulation and carrying out of foreign pol- 
icies to achieve objectives is today that of 
the President with staff assistance from his 
executive office and the State Department. 
Under the President this responsibility is 
shared in various degrees by numerous de- 
partments and agencies throughout the ex- 
ecutive establishment. 

3. The responsibility for coordinating all 
the foreign affairs activities of the State 
Department and the other departments and 
agencies, whether in the decision-making 
process or in the processes of policy formu- 
lation and execution, ultimately is also that 
of the President. In delegating this re- 
sponsibility the President may turn to the 
State Department, which is the specialist in 
foreign affairs, as, for example, to provide 
chairmen for interdepartmental committees, 
or he may turn elsewhere, depending on the 
balance of foreign and domestic implica- 
tions in a particular problem. 

4. The conduct of foreign affairs today in- 
volves the use of many means and instru- 
ments. Financial assistance, force or po- 
tential force, and propaganda are a few of 
the major ones. The utilization of these in- 
struments similarly involves the perform- 
ance of numerous supporting functions. A 
few examples are collection of information, 
evaluation of information through analysis 
and research, dissemination of information, 
employment of personnel, disbursement of 
funds, making of contracts, issuance of rules 
and regulations, and drafting of legislation. 
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5. The responsibility today for a decision 


as to which of several instruments to employ 


in the conduct of foreign affairs, together 
with the accompanying decisions as to when 
to employ them and as to the purposes to be 
accomplished thereby, carries with it two 
additional responsibilities. The first is for 
coordination throughout the executive 
branch in the choice of the instrument, the 
time of its use, and the purposes to be ac- 
complished thereby, The second is for loyal 
teamwork between the State Department 
and the other departments and agencies in- 
stead of the evasion and backbiting that 
characterized these relationships during the 
recent war. 

It is essential to recognize that in the dis- 
charge of this multifold responsibility, two 
different segments of the executive branch 
may perform functions which appear simi- 
lar, but there should not and need not be 
duplication in the performance of identical 
functions in two parts of the Government. 
For example, if it is deemed to be of ad- 
vantage to the United States that a demo- 
cratic rather than a communistic govern- 
ment be in power in a foreign country, it 
may be found desirable to employ many in- 
struments, including those of public in- 
formation or propaganda, financial assist- 
ance, or other aids against outside interfer- 
ence. The medium of information may be 
in the State Department, the financial as- 
sistance instrument in the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, the Export-Import 
Bank and elsewhere, and other instruments 
may be in other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

All of these instruments, for example, in- 
volve the function of research and analysis of 
information. The State Department's re- 
search and analysis would relate to the state 
of public opinion of the country in ques- 
tion and the factors influential in forming 
public opinion; the Economic Cooperation 
Administration’s research and analysis would 
be directed to the economic condition of the 
foreign country and the balance of interna- 
tional trade; and the Military Establish- 
ment’s research and analysis would pertain 
to the status of Communist military power 
on the borders of the country in question 
and the trategie disposition of United States 
forces in occupied areas nearby to strengthen 
the democratic elements in power in the 
country in question. Yet the performance 
of these functions involves no inevitable du- 
plication of effort. For example, no dupli- 
cation would occur in the case of -financial 
assistance so long as the State Department 
economic and research units do not go over 
the same economic ground as those of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

6. The effective discharge of the execu- 
tive responsibilities in the conduct of foreign 
affairs—including the formulation of poli- 
cies, employment of instruments to carry out 
policies, and coordination in both the formu- 
lation and execution stages—requires that 
authority be vested in the President and 
descend from him through a clear line of 
command to responsible department and 
agency heads with subordinate authority 
over cohesive executive agencies. 

7. Decisions as to the conduct of foreign 
affairs today inevitably are decisions affect- 
ing our whole political, economic, and social 
life. The problem of organization for the 
conduct of foreign affairs is, therefore, but a 
segment of the larger problem of organiza- 
tion for the conduct of national affairs. 
Hence, governmental organization for the 
conduct of foreign affairs cannot be treat- 
ed as a separate mechanism but must be 
regarded as an integral part of a larger 
mechanism. 

These general concepts provide the founda- 
tion for the recommendations which follow. 
In some measure these recommendations are 
geared to the immediate future. Times 
change, however, and organizational forms 
must be adjusted accordingly. Organization 
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cannot be immutable and the recommenda- 
tions herein cannot be regarded as having 
indefinite validity. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations which follow are es- 
sentially recommendations of principles. 
Neither this report, nor that of the support- 
ing task force, purports to be a complete 
blueprint covering the many possible ap- 
plications of these principles. Certain spe- 
cific suggestions for organizational changes 
in the State Department will, of course, be 
set forth, but the details of these reforms 
will generally have to be worked out by the 
men in charge of the various organizational 
segments. 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
CONGRESS 


Recommendation No. 1 


Legislation which grants new foreign af- 
fairs powers of an executive nature other- 
wise than to the President or to an estab- 
lished executive department or agency will 
normally cause serious difficulty in efficient 
administration. Such legislation should not 
be adopted unless there are overwhelming 
advar tages in creating a new agency, 

Each time the Congress creates a new 
agency with the power to employ a specified 
instrument of foreign policy, it weakens the 
executive establishment as a whole. Juris- 
dictional conflicts are immediately set in 
motion which increase the possibility of du- 
plication and the burden of coordination. 
The latter is already so heavy on the Presi- 
dent that many problems of coordination 
mut be left untouched. 

By giving the new powers to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress would strengthen his 
executive power to integrate this new au- 
thority with already existing authority. By 
giving it to an existing department or 
agency, the burden of coordination would be 
transferred in large measure from the Presi- 
dent to the head of the department or 
agency. Particular care, moreover, should 
be taken not to confer executive powers on 
independent commissions which are not re- 
sponsible to the President. While the crea- 
tion of independent bodies to discharge 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative func- 
tions will always be necessary, the grant to 
them of executive powers is contrary to the 
principles of sound organization and im- 
pedes the efficient conduct of foreign affairs, 


Recommendation No. 2 


Effective administration is not achieved by 
establishing by legislation the precise func- 
tions and membership of coordinating and 
advisory bodies within the executive branch. 

The recent legislative practice of estab- 
lishing interdepartmental bodies with de- 
fined responsibilities over foreign affairs— 
e. g., National Security Council or National 
Advisory Council—tends to obscure the re- 
sponsibility for making executive decisions, 
to make each of the bodies acquire the as- 
pects of a new agency, and to encourage 
other interdepartmental groups to seek for- 
mal congressional sanction. All of these 
tendencies add up to weakening the power 
of the Chief Executive, a circumstance 
which in turn reduces his responsibility and 
complicates the administration of the execu- 
tive branch. Such legislation does not as- 
sure better coordination in the executive 
branch, nor can it require the President to 
uso the advice received. The Congress can, 
however, facilitate executive creation of co- 
ordinating and advisory bodies by enact- 
ment of general enabling legislation which 
will provide a flexible framework within 
which the President can act. 


Recommendation No. 3 


Legislation making specific grants of for- 
eign affairs powers and of supporting funds 
below the level of the appropriate depart- 
ment or agency head should be avoided. 
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In the past the Congress on occasion has 
granted specific power and appropriated spe- 
cific funds below the department or agency 
head level, as in the cases of the foreign af- 
fairs activities of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This practice tends to free the 
grantee from executive control and encour- 
ages him to establish independent channels 
of communication with the Congress. It 
aggravates the problem of coordinating for- 
eign relations activities both within individ- 
ual departments and agencies and between 
different units of the executive branch. 

The practice of appropriating funds di- 
rectly to a constituent unit of a department 
or agency further limits the ability of the 
department or agency head to adjust the for- 
eign affairs programs of his several bureaus 
or offices to meet changing international 
conditions and to reduce internal overlap- 
ping or duplication of effort. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
PRESIDENT 


Recommendation No. 4 


Cabinet-level committees, with their mem- 
berships and assignments fixed by the Prest- 
dent, are necessary in crucial areas in the 
conduct of foreign affairs where the issues 
transcend the responsibility of any single 
department and where Presidential consid- 
eration or decision is necessary. 

The foreign affairs requirements are but a 
part of the national requirements of the 
United States. In the formulation, execu- 
tion, and coordination of the policies to meet 
these requirements the ultimate responsibil- 
ity lies with the President. In the main this 
process takes place at the department and 
agency level, but on certain crucial problems 
Presidential consideration and often Presi- 
dential decision will be necessary. 

In our first report, Part Two, the Executive 
Office of the President, attention is called to 
the desirability of the establishment of Cab- 
inet-level national policy committees to ad- 
vise the President in the instances where his 
consideration or decision is necessary. These 
committees, on a regular or ad hoc basis as 
required, will serve as a systematic means of 
providing the President with balanced advice 
on the critical international problems of the 
day which transcend the responsibilities of 
the State Department or any other single 
department. 

Likewise, as recommended in our first re- 
port, the President should be free to select 
the membership of the Cabinet-level com- 
mittees dealing with foreign affairs and to 
determine their assignments and the scope 
of their authority. Since the President can- 
not be compelled to follow, or even listen to 
the advice of any particular body, no attempt 
should be made to legislate specifically on 
this subject. Instead, general enabling leg- 
islation should provide a flexible framework 
within which the President may act. 

The need for Cabinet-level committees on 
the conduct of foreign affairs, as emphasized 
above, exists only where Presidential consid- 
eration or decision is required on matters 
transcending the responsibilities of a single 
department. In a great number of foreign 
affairs matters this requirement will not be 
present. The Cabinet-level committees 
should not, therefore, supplant the State 
Department as a staff arm of the President, 
and the State Department in this role should 
be the major coordinating force within the 
executive branch on foreign affairs matters. 
Likewise the Cabinet-level committee device 
must be carefully controlled so that the 
committees confine themselyes to producing 
integrated advice to the President and do not 
become additional foreign affairs agencies in 
the executive branch which themselves have 
to be coordinated. 


Recommendation No. 5 


The successful functioning of Cabinet- 
level and other interdepartmental commit- 
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tees in the foreign affairs area should be 
facilitated by the assistance of specific in- 
stitutional aids in the Executive Office and 
the State Department. 

The Cabinet-level and interdepartmental 
committees cannot function successfully 
without specific institutional aids. The staff 
secretary to the President, whose appoint- 
ment is recommended in our report, General 
Management of the Executive Branch, should 
keep the President advised of policy issues 
being considered by the principal Cabinet- 
level committees, and of any overlapping of 
assignments or conflicts which may exist. 
Each permanent or semipermanent Cabinet- 
level committee, moreover, such as the pres- 
ent National Security Council and National 
Advisory Council, will ordinarily require a 
full-time executive secretary, and a small 
nucleus of staff supplemented by additional 
staff drawn from the regular policy units of 
the departments and agencies participating 
in the work of the various committees. By 
this means the essential secretariat service 
and staff work will be furnished. 
these institutional aids coordination of high- 
level foreign affairs matters should be greatly 
facilitated and, indeed, the issues for Presi- 
dential consideration should be so narrowed 
as to relieve the President in practice of what 
would otherwise be a heavy burden. 

Similarly, staff and secretariat assistance 
should be provided for interdepartmental 
committees below the Cabinet level. In most 
instances this assistance should be provided 
by the State Department, which at present 
is doing considerable work of this kind. In 
special cases, however, ‘other departments 
or agencies may furnish these aids. The 
activities of these interdepartmental com- 
mittees should also be subject to scrutiny 
by the President's staff secretary. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


These recommendations, based on the or- 
ganizational concepts previously set forth, 
fall into two general categories. First, gen- 
eral recommendations defining the role of the 
State Department in the conduct of foreign 
affairs and, second, specific recommenda- 
tions of internal organizational reforms. 


Recommendation No. 6 


The State Department should concentrate 
on obtaining definition of proposed objec- 
tives for the United States in foreign affairs, 
on formulating proposed policies in con- 
junction with other departments and agen- 
cies to achieve those objectives, and on 
recommending the choice and timing of the 
use of various instruments to carry out for- 
eign policies so formulated. 

The ultimate responsibility within the 
executive branch in the determination of 
United States objectives and in formulating, 
executing, and coordinating foreign policies 
lies with the President. Under him, the 
State Department is cast in the role of the 
staff specialist in foreign affairs, and, pur- 
suant to Presidential delegation, its role will 
involve leadership in defining and developing 
United States foreign policies, in determin- 
ing the means and timing of their accom- 
plishment through employment of the avall- 
able instruments, in the recording of such 
policies, and in seeing to it that such pol- 
icies are explained at home and abroad. 
These responsibilities necessarily will mean 
that, except for coordination in crucial areas 
where Cabinet-level committees are involved, 
the State Department will be the focal point 
for coordination of foreign affairs activities 
throughout the Government. 

The State Department is not, however, the 
sole unit of the executive branch for deter- 
mination of the objectives of the United 
States in world affairs or for formulating 
and executing foreign policies to achieve 
those objectives. Many other governmental 
departments and agencies, by reason of the 
present-day blending of the domestic and 
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foreign aspects of national problems and by 
reason of operations abroad, are sources of 
policy consideration in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. The State Department should 
consult with and advise these other depart- 
ments and agencies for the purpose of bring- 
ing their experience to bear in the formu- 
lation of foreign policies and of assisting 
them in administering particular instru- 
ments of foreign policy so as to achieve 
desired objectives in a consistent manner. 
The agency charged with responsibility for 
action should not, however, be required to 
obtain the concurrence of other agencies 
prior to taking action. 

It is sound to adopt the principle that 
the department or agency with the power 
to exercise an instrument of foreign policy 
should be looked to, and relied upon, by 
the State Department to gather the neces- 
sary facts within the special competence of 
the particular department or agency on a 
world-wide basis; to evaluate those facts; 
to propose policies or programs within its 
power to execute; and to execute the pro- 
grams agreed upon in accordance with es- 
tablished policy. These other departments 
and agencies must be organized internally 
so as to be able to meet the State Depart- 
ment's requests promptly and, if they are 
still unable to render these services age- 
quately, the President should take measures 
to insure the correction of their shortcom- 
ings. The State Department then would 
be free to concentrate on coordination with- 
in the executive branch, particularly on 
seeing that conflicts are resolved, making 
sure for the President that other depart- 
ments and agencies do not, as in the past, 
slide out of their responsibilities, and exer- 
cising general guidance so that all the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign affairs activities are con- 
ducted in consonance, 

In this manner, the State Department will 
be able to discontinue the bulk of the spe- 
cialized functions it has recently been, or 
now is, performing in the fields of foodstuffs, 
petroleum and other fuels, aviation, ship- 
ping, labor, welfare, and the like. It will, 
however, have to retain a small group of 
specialists in these flelds as expert advisers 
and as the focal point for consultation and 
coordination with other agencies. Further- 
more, insofar as certain other departments 
and agencies are oriented to act only in 
terms of domestic interests and pressures, 
the State Department on occasion may still 
have to assume more positive leadership, but 
it should do so only after the particular fail- 
ure has been brought to the Chief Execu- 
tive’s attention. 

Recommendation No. 7 

The State Department as a general rule 
should not be given responsibility for the 
operation of specific programs, whether over- 
seas or at home. 

This proposition as a general rule is de- 
sirable. Difficulties in application, however, 
exist, especially in that the sudden thrust- 
ing on the executive branch of responsi- 
bility for new world-wide programs found it 
with little or nothing in the way of machin- 
ery to carry out such programs. As a con- 
sequence the State Department has had to 
assume responsibility for activities such as 
liquidation of surplus property abroad, the 
foreign information program, and the educa- 
tional exchange program. 

The recent creation of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to handle the eco- 
nomic assistance program in Europe and in 
the Far East prevented the placing of this 
additional program burden on the State De- 
partment. In this instance the advantages 
in creating a new agency appear to have been 
overwhelmin gand the solution is in accord 
with the principle of this recommendation. 

The Government’s responsibilities for oc- 
cupied areas in Germany, Austria, and the 
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Far East are divided,’ with the State Depart- 
ment being assigned responsibility for for- 
mulation of policy and the Army Department 
for execution and administration of policy. 
From the outset, serious frictions have ex- 
isted in this arrangement. The basic difi- 
culty has been the uncertainty and delay 
in the preparation and enunciation of pol- 
icy and the consequent tendency of the ad- 
ministrative agency, through its daily deci- 
sions, to make its own policy. Other factors 
have been the attempt to handle occupied- 
areas problems below the secretarial level, 
without clear definition of responsibility and 
without clear channels for the transmission 
of policy guidance from the State Depart- 
ment to the theater commanders. 

The transfer of responsibility for the civil 
or nonmilitary aspects of administration 
of occupied areas from the Army Department 
to the State Department, leaving the garri- 
son or other military functions to the Army 
Department, has been under frequent con- 
sideration during recent years. In the in- 
stant recommendation, it is proposed that 
the State Department not undertake opera- 
tional programs unless unusual circum- 
stances exist. The present circumstances do 
not appear to be sufficiently unusual to call 
for an assumption of occupied areas respon- 
sibility by the State Department. 

The machinery for administration of oc- 
cupied areas, as well as that of logistical sup- 
port, is presently supplied by the Military 
Establishment. It is wholly consistent with 
the concepts underlying this report that 
this administrative machinery be located 
outside the State Department, as, for exam- 
ple, in the Military Establishment or in a 
new administration of overseas affairs, but 
that it receive its instructions from and re- 
port to, the Secretary of State. Thus a direct 
channel of communcation would exist be- 
tween the theater commanders, as high 
commissioners or otherwise, and the Secre- 
tary of State, who in turn is directly under 
the President, who is the Commander in 
Chief. Likewise, the State Department 
would not have to build up, by transfer from 
the Army Department or otherwise, a self- 
sufficient group within its own organization 
responsible for the nonmilitary administra- 
tive phases of occupied areas. 

In certain other areas, governmental agen- 
cies are now in existence to which the State 
Department’s present operational respon- 
sibilities for engineering, rehabilitation, and 
like programs could be transferred. Like- 
wise, the functions of visa control and muni- 
tions-export control should be transferred 
from the State Department to the Justice 
and Commerce Departments, respectively. 

In two instances it appears that opera- 
tional responsibility, for the present at least, 
must remain in the State Department in de- 
fault of any other satisfactory location in 
the executive branch. The one is the edu- 
cational exchange program which the task 
force report recommended be transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency. The Federal 
Security Agency does not have the orienta- 


tion, experience, or skills to carry on work 


in this broad cultural field, and therefore the 
State Department should continue to ad- 
minister this program. 

The second instance is the foreign infor- 
mation program with its heavy load of opera- 
tional and technical duties in connection 
with the radio broadcasting activities of the 


1 Commissioners Acheson and Forrestal, by 
reason of the positions they occupy in the 
executive branch and their consequent di- 
rect relationship to certain immediate occu- 
pied areas questions, have abstained from 
participation in the views expressed in this 
and the two following paragraphs dealing 
with occupied areas. This nonparticipation 
relates only to the occupied areas discussion 


and not to the balance of the recommenda-. 


tions or to the other portions of the report. 
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Voice of America. Here, the task force 
recommended transfer to a Government cor- 
poration, which would make it possible to 
keep the operation responsive to State De- 
partment policy guidance. A strong motiva- 
tion behind this suggestion is the urgent 
need for freeing the Assistant Secretary, 
Public Affairs, from devoting his personal 
attention to details of an operational nature 
and for making him available as a high-level 
staff adviser and chief of press and other pub- 
lic relations for the Secretary of State. This 
end can be equally well attained, however, by 
reorganization within the public affairs area. 
One possibility is the creation of a new post 
under the Assistant Secretary of a general 
manager to whom would be assigned full 
operational authority and responsibility for 
the Voice of America and such other por- 
tions of the foreign information program as 
are primarily operational in character. 


Recommendation No. 8 


The State Department should continue to 
discharge its traditional responsibilities of 
representation, reporting, and negatiation. 

The State Department’s principal duties 
under Presidential direction should be: 

(a) To establish, man, maintain, and con- 
duct the machinery of diplomatic relations, 
correspondence, conversations, negotiation, 
and agreement with other governments ex- 
cept where, in technical or special cases, parts 
of these activities are assigned to other de- 
partments or agencies, and even then the 
State Department should observe and coun- 
sel their conduct. 

(b) To recruit and maintain personnel 
acequate for its tasks at home and abroad, 
protected as a career service by tradition as 
well as law from invasion by political or other 
demoralizing influence. 

(c) To give guidance and direction to our 
diplomatic missions and delegations abroad, 
to review and distribute to other interested 
agencies the intelligence gathered by the 
State Department, to see to it that the 
recommendations of the missions are 
acknowledged and considered but leaving to 
them wherever possible ways and means of 
accomplishment. 

(d) To aid the President in the selection 
of qualified persons other than career 
servants whenever he or the Congress deter- 
mines they should be drawn from the public 
at large for particular purposes or particular 
missions. 

(e) To assume primary responsibility for 
foreign-relations aspects of general policies 
followed by all peacetime missions overseas, 
including occupation forces and special mis- 
sions and programs, and to this end to see 
that the activities of all American officers 
abroad are reported to, and are observed and 
counseled by, the chief of the American 
diploma*ic mission if such officers are tem- 
porary, and if permanent and not involving 
operational programs, that such officers are 
made part of the diplomatic mission itself. 

(f) To recommend to the President any 
participation and the extent of our partici- 
pation in international bodies and confer- 
ences and to supervise our delegations when 
established except as the President or Con- 
gress otherwise determines in special cases. 
This involves consultation and coordination 
with other departments and agencies. 

(g) To preserve with the Senate and House 
a continuous working system of liaison and 
intercommunication on all matters affecting 
foreign affairs, in order to reach mutual 
comprehension, confidence, and agreement. 


ARREST BY CZECHOSLOVAKIAN GOV- 
ERNMENT OF ASSOCIATED PRESS COR- 
RESPONDENT WILLIAM N. OATIS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House Concurrent Resolution 
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140. I think consideration of the reso- 
lution will take only a couple or 3 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will permit, I will 
yield the time. It so happens that I 
yielded to the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], and I shall be delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House concurrent 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). The concurrent 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 140) expressing 
indignation at the arrest and conviction 
of Associated Press Correspondent Wil- 
liam N. Oatis by the Czechoslovakian 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 140). 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it is 
not necessary to discuss this matter or 
debate it at any length. We are all 
familiar with the fact, which has been 
carried in the press, that William N. 
Oatis, a correspondent for the Associated 
Press in Prague, Czechoslovakia, was ar- 
rested and imprisoned and is still im- 
prisoned on the charge that he was en- 
gaged in some activities of a secret char- 
acter. I do not know what he was 
charged with doing. The concurrent 
resolution reads in part: 

Whereas the treatment of William N. Oatis 
demonstrates that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has willfully repudiated the principle 
of free information which is so essential to 
peaceful cooperation and friendly relations 
among the people of the world; and 

Whereas the persecution by the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia of other American 
citizens is condemned and deplored by the 
people of the United States, and throughout 
the free world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States expresses its profound 
indignation at the arrest, sham trial and 
unjust conviction of William N. Oatis; that 
the executive agencies of the Government 
be requested to take all possible action to 
bring about his release; and that the sense 
of this resolution be conveyed by the proper 
Officials of our Government to the United 
Nations and to the officials of the Czecho- 
slovakian Government; be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that all commercial relations with 
Czechoslovakia should be terminated imme- 
diately, and should be resumed only if and 
when the Government of Czechoslovakia re- 
stores to William N. Oatis his freedom. 


Mr. President, I submit the concur- 
rent resolution for consideration by the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator if Czechoslovakia is 
one of the foreign countries to which we 
are giving economic aid? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; it is not. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear 
that. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. No; we are not giv- 
ing aid to Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
pending concurrent resolution, submit- 
ted by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, points up a danger 
to which I desire to advert at this time 
for a moment, and bring to the attention 
of the Senate and the people of the 
United States the seriousness of the in- 
ternational complications in which we 
find ourselves due to the workings of 
the United Nations in some of its sub- 
committees. 

Mr. President, protection of the rights 
of American citizens abroad is primarily 
the responsibility of the executive branch 
of the Government, and more particu- 
larly that of the State Department. The 
American people should understand that 
the ‘pending resolution, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 140, will have no legal 
force or effect. The resolution will help 
secure the release of William Oatis only 
to the extent that it stiffens the back- 
bone of the State Department by demon- 
strating that the Congress is united in 
favor of strong action. Unfortunately, 
the State Department’s protests concern- 
ing the trial and imprisonment of Wil- 
liam Oatis must be described as some- 
what hypocritical in view of its sponsor- 
ship of the United Nations draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. 

By approving House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 140, Congress will be lending its 
moral support to efforts to secure the 
release of William Oatis. The impor- 
tance of this resolution is enhanced by 
the fact that William Oatis is the symbol 
of a free press and of its suppression in 
many countries of the world. In trying 
to help save the symbol of a free press, 
it seems appropriate for the Senate to 
give some thought to saving the principle 
of freedom of the press. 

We do not know, Mr. President, 
whether the State Department’s repre- 
sentations to the Czech Government 
have been timid or vigorous. For obvi- 
ous reasons, negotiations of this charac- 
ter cannot be given full publicity. I will 
assume, therefore, that the State Depart- 
ment is fighting hard for the release of 
William Oatis. Even so, the State De- 
partment’s position in the Oatis case is 
saturated with inconsistencies. 

In the Oatis case, the State Depart- 
ment has demanded the freedom of a 
reporter who symbolizes liberty of the 
press at the very time it is engaged in 
denying the basic principles of freedom 
of information. The United Nations 
draft Covenant on Human Rights would 
legalize the action of Czechoslovakia in 
the Oatis case. The State Department 
and its delegates to the UN are urging 
ratification of the draft Covenant. It is 
possible that Czechoslovakia, recogniz- 
ing the hypocritical stand of the State 
Department, accepts its protests in the 
Oatis case with a very large grain of salt. 

Article 14, paragraph 3, of the draft 
Covenant on Human Rights provides: 

The right to seek, receive, and impart in- 
formation and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities and may therefore 
be subject to certain penalties, liabilities, 
and restrictions, but these shall be such only 
as are provided by law and are necessary for 
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the protection of national security, public 
order, safety, health or morals, or of the 
rights, freedoms, or reputations of others 


No one can deny that the reporting 
of William Oatis endangered the “na- 
tional security,” the “public order,” and 
the “safety” of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment within the meaning of article 
14 (3) of the Covenant. The plain fact 
is that honest reporting of the news 
weakens the security of any totalitarian 
government. Truth is far too potent a 
weapon to be tolerated in the iron-cur- 
tain countries. Since the truthful re- 
porting of news and the national secu- 
rity of Czechoslovakia are mutually in- 
consistent, the imprisonment of William 
Oatis would receive legal sanction if the 
Covenant on Human Rights ever became 
the acceptable standard of press freedom. 

The imprisonment of William Oatis 
would not have been illegal under the 
draft Covenant even though Czecho- 
slovakia had a law guaranteeing free- 
dom of the press. Article 2 (1) of the 
U. N. draft Covenant on Human Rights 
would permit legislative guarantees for 
freedom of the press to be set aside dur- 
ing any emergency proclaimed by the 
authorities. 

How can the State Department com- 
plain about the imprisonment of Wil- 
liam Oatis when the draft Covenant on 
Human Rights which it is sponsoring 
would legitimize such action? 

The State Department charges that 
Oatis was given a “sham” trial. That 
is unquestionably true. Nevertheless, 
Oatis was given a public trial, although 
foreign press representatives were no 
doubt excluded. Article 10, paragraph 
1, of the draft Covenant authorizes the 
secret trial of criminal cases by provid- 
ing that “the press and public may be 
excluded from all or part of a trial for 
reasons of morals, public order, or na- 
tional security.” 

That very provision would reestablish, 


as a rule of law of the nations of the. 


world submitting to the United Nations 
Covenant, the Star Chamber, which men 
have fought for a thousand years to 
abolish in the free countries of the 
world. 

The State Department cannot de- 
nounce the trial of William Oatis in 
good faith without also denouncing the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights. 

The U. N. draft Covenant on Human 
Rights embodies a new and revolution- 
ary theory of international law. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the rights of the 
individual are no longer matters essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of a state, but are subject to recognition, 
enforcement, and review by an inter- 
national authority. If the draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights were in force to- 
day in both Czechoslovakia and the 
United States, it would be improper for 
the United States to take retaliatory ac- 
tion against the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment for the purpose of liberating Wil- 
liam Oatis without the approval of the 
United Nations. 

Part IV of the draft Covenant on 
Human Rights contains the machinery 
for implementing the civil and political 
rights contained in parts I, II, and II. 
The clear implication of part IV is that 
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those remedial processes are exclusive. 
Prior to action by the United Nations, 
the United States could-not initiate re- 
prisals against petty tyrants who violate 
the rights of American citizens. The fate 
of people like William Oatis would be 
left to a so-called United Nations Hu- 
man Rights Committee whose recom- 
mendations would be morally binding 
on the governments concerned. 

If the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights applied to the Oatis case, the fol- 
lowing sequence of events would take 
Place. William Oatis was sentenced to 
10 years imprisonment on July 4, 1951. 

On July 5, 1951, the United States, act- 
ing in accordance with article 52 of the 
draft Covenant, would have been able 
to protest the action of Czechoslovakia 
in the Oatis case by sending it a “writ- 
ten communication.” Three months 
later on October 5, 1951, Czechoslovakia 
would be required to respond. Article 52 
also provides that if the dispute is not 
adjusted to the satisfaction of both 
parties within 6 months “either state 
shall have the right to refer the mat- 
ter to the Human Rights Committee.” 
The Oatis case would reach the Human 
Rights Committee on January 5, 1952. 

Under article 57 of the proposed Cov- 
enant, the Human Rights Committee 
could take as long as 18 months to ascer- 
tain the facts and make its report. Its 
report in the Oatis case could be sub- 
mitted as late as July 5, 1953. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that 
the United States has not ratified the 
convention, that it is not expected that 
it will ratify the convention, and that 
until it does we are in nowise bound 
by the Covenant of the United Nations? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct; but that convention is 
entirely different from the Covenant. 
The convention has been repudiated by 
the State Department, and rightfully 
so, but the Covenant on Human Rights 
is still supported and advocaied by the 
State Department. I am reciting what 
would happen in this particular case if 
the Covenant on Human Rights, which 
is now advocated by the State Depart- 
ment and by the delegates to the United 
Nations, should become international 
law. š 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator that the Covenant is a part of 
the convention. 

Mr. BRICKER. No. The convention 
was entirely separate from the Covenant. 
The convention was only a declaration. 
The Covenant is an agreement, as among 
the nations of the world parties to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Until we ratify and 
approve it, we are not in anywise bound. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is entire- 
ly correct; and I am very happy that that 
is the situation. There is before the 
committee presided over by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas the 
concurrent resolution which I submitted, 
to the effect that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the United States shall not 
ratify the Covenant on Human Rights. 
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I hope that at a very early date the Sena- 
tor will see fit to give us a hearing on that 
resolution, which is consistent with the 
resolution submitted sometime ago by 
the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], in regard to 
the United Nations, which resolution was 
adopted by the Senate by a unanimous 
vote, as I recall. 

The concurrent resolution is an ex- 
pression of the sense of the Congress. 
The thought it conveys expressed prac- 
tically unanimously, as I hope it will be, 
would be a directive to the representa- 
tives of the United States Government to 
the United Nations that they should not 
proceed further, and that the State De- 
partment should withdraw its support of 
the Covenant on Human Rights. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio wish to make clear that there 
are two U. N. conventions in the news 
field? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct—the 
convention and the covenant. 

Mr. BENTON. No; there were two 
conventions plus the covenant. That 
makes three documents with which you 
are concerned. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. The distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut had 
an important part to play with respect 
to one of them. 

Mr, BENTON. I greatly appreciate 
the remark just made by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Ohio. In- 
deed I had a good deal to do with both 
the news conventions. 

The convention just repudiated by 
the State Department is a wholly differ- 
ent convention from the second news 
convention also worked out and agreed 
to at the United Nations conference at 
Geneva on Freedom of Information, in 
1948, where I had the privilege of serv- 
ing as chairman of the American dele- 
gation. The repudiated convention also 
originated at Geneva where, I believe, it 
was first known as the British conven- 
tion. The United States delegation vig- 
orously argued against it. 

The convention we repudiated was 
then carried through the U. N. machinery 
by the British, French, and others. It 
has now been formally repudiated by the 
United States once more in Geneva by 
the very able and distinguished United 
States representative, Mr. Walter 
Hotschnig, who also served with me in 
Geneva in 1948. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct that there are the two 
news conventions. 

Mr. BENTON. The second U. N. news 
convention worked out at the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation was introduced by the United 
States delegation and stands out as the 
major achievement of the conference. It 
is also through the U. N. machinery, 
and is now awaiting signature by the 
various powers. I shall vigorously ad- 
vocate United States adherence to this 
convention, as will, I feel sure, the 
many distinguished representatives of 
the American press who served with me 
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at Geneva. Czechoslovakia and the 
Communist countries have bitterly op- 
posed this convention throughout and 
of course will refuse to sign. If the con- 
vention were to be approved by Czecho- 
slovakia, it would of course make illegal 
the inhuman and unjust treatment ac- 
corded to Mr. Oatis. 

Mr. BRICKER. Directly contrary to 
what the Covenant on Human Rights 
would accomplish. 

Mr. BENTON. This second conven- 
tion which the United States delegation 
sponsored in 1948 covers the interna- 
tional transmission of news. It guaran- 
tees to reporters personal freedom of 
movement. It guarantees freedom for 
the transmission of their copy. If this 
convention, the outstanding product of 
the Geneva Conference on Freedom of 
Information of 1948, can be approved 
widely throughout the world, this will 
be a most hopeful step forward in this 
highly important and critical area, in 
such countries as approve this conven- 
tion. Action, such as was taken in 
Czechoslovakia in the Oatis case would 
become illegal. 

Mr. BRICKER. Certainly we ought 
to approve that kind of movement. I 
believe in complete and unrestricted ex- 
change of free information among the 
peoples of the world, In no other way 
will we ever approach the liberties which 
we enjoy in this country. In the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, any 
curb on free information ought to be 
carefully guarded against in Congress, 
especially in the Senate, in the consid- 
eration of any treaty. In the judgment 
of the Senator from Ohio—and I think 
the Senator from Connecticut agrees— 
if we adopt the Covenant on Human 
Rights, it will be within the power of 
any country to restrict, honestly or dis- 
honestly, wilfully or otherwise, infor- 
mation such as that William Oatis sent 
back to this country, and it would bind 
us to that commitment, and would legal- 
ize the imprisonment of William Oatis. 
What I have been reciting is the only 
recourse which this country would have 
if we became a party to the Covenant. 

Mr. BENTON. That is a very serious 
charge. If true, and if what the Senator 
from Ohio states would be the result of 
our adoption of the Covenant, as dis- 
tinct from the news convention, I 
would share his alarm. I shall plan to 
review his speech and his previous 
speech on the subject, and report back 
to him and to the Senate. I have not 
studied the present draft of the Cove- 
nant to the point of expressing myself 
today on the charge of the Senator from 
Ohio. I rose to question the Senator 
from Ohio because there is so much con- 
fusion in the press about the two dif- 


ferent United Nations news conven- ` 


tions in the field of news gathering and 
transmission. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Connecticut is correct. That is why I 
have been paying so much attention to 
this problem in the past few weeks. All 
the constructive work which the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and his delega- 
tion carried out will be completely nulli- 
fied if the United States ratifies the 
Covenant on Human Rights, as it has 
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been worked out and submitted by the 
State Department and our representa- 
tives at the United Nations. 

Mr. BENTON. As I have said, I agree 
wholly with what my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, says appliec to the news 
convention which the United States 
delegation fought at Geneva and which 
has again recently been repudiated, for 
the United States, by our representative 
at Geneva. It was to weaken the con- 
vention sponsored by the United States 
that many countries pressed for the 
adoption of the news convention to 
which the Senator from Ohio and I so 
vigorously object. Whether the same 
charge applies to the Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights I am not now prepared to 
say. 

Mr. BRICKER. I wish the Senator 
from Connecticut would follow what I 
have presented today, as well as what 
I presented a few weeks ago. 

Mr. BENTON. I assure you that I shall 
and report back. 

Mr. BRICKER. I believe he will 
come to the aid of my position in the 
matter. I believe it is serious enough 
to justify the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations giving early attention to it and 
perhaps giving a directive to the State 
Department of the feelings of the Senate 
in regard to the matter. 

Mr. President, if the committee de- 
cided that the fundamental rights of 
William Oatis had been infringed, the 
United Nations, possibly about January 
1, 1954, might invoke collective sanctions 
against Czechoslovakia. The Korean 
adventure indicates, however, that many 
members of the United Nations would be 
reluctant to sacrifice profitable trade 
relations with Czechoslovakia. 

There would be better than an even 
chance, however, that the proposed 
Human Rights Committee would find 
that the trial and imprisonment of Wil- 
liam Oatis was permitted under the lan- 
guage of article 14 (3) and article 2 (1) 
of the Covenant on Human Rights. In 
this event, the State Department would 
not be likely to “go it alone” in trying 
to secure the release of William Oatis. 

There are many other reasons why 
William Oatis should be treated as an 
American citizen rather than as a citizen 
of the world with his fundamental free- 
doms guaranteed under the Covenant on 
Human Rights. He is entitled to the 
rights and freedoms which are guar- 
anteed to him under the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution of the United 
States. This country should never give 
up any of those precious rights of an 
American citizen, wherever he might be 
cr whatever occupation he might be en- 


gaged in. Let it be remembered that not 


more than one American could serve on 
the Human Rights Committee—article 
38. None of the members of this com- 
mittee would be required to have judicial 
or legal experience—article 33 (2). The 
Human Rights Committee would be re- 
quired to hold hearings and other meet- 
ings in closed session—article 47. Mem- 
bers of the Human Rights Committee 
would be chosen by the International 
Court of Justice—article 37. The court 
would be required. to give consideration 
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to “equitable geographical distribution 
of membership and to the representation 
of the main forms of civilization”—arti- 
cle 38 (2). 

Again we see tre danger of infringe- 
ment upon the rights of the free people 
in this country by giving representation 
to the “main forms of civilization.” Of 
course, it is a distortion of language to 
use such a term. Nevertheless, the pro- 


vision requires that the representatives . 


be chosen from all the members of the 
United Nations, regardless of the kind of 
government they have in their coun- 
tries, It is entirely possible that a ma- 
jority of the nine-member Human Rights 
Committee might be nationals of Com- 
munist, Socialist, or Fascist countries 
which do not recognize freedom of the 
press. 

I do not agree with the theory that 
the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
American citizens are guaranteed under 
the United Nations Charter; that they 
should be guaranteed under the proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights; or that 
power to recognize and to enforce those 
rights should be surrendered to an in- 
ternational organization. I shall vote 
for the pending resolution because the 
action of Czechoslovakia in the Oatis 
case violates the rights of an American 
citizen and, under traditional concepts 
of international law, the United States 
is authorized to do everything in its 
power to protect the rights of its citi- 
zens abroad. It is the responsibility of 
the administration, particularly the 
State Department, to see to it that those 
rights are protected at any hazard. 

In the Oatis case, the State Depart- 
ment takes the position that the United 
States is justified in acting unilaterally 
to end the persecution of one of its citi- 
zens, In my judgment that is the proper 
course to pursue. However, the State 
Department continues to sponsor an in- 
ternational covenant which, if approved, 
would legalize the sort of persecution in- 
volved in the Oatis case and, in addition, 
makes violations of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens a subject for United Nations 
action. Iam certain that the hypocrisy 
of the State Department in trying to 
maintain these mutually inconsistent po- 
sitions has not benefited William Oatis, 
and may prevent his ultimate release. 
It is the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration and the State Department to pro- 
tect the rights of American citizens, and 
to be consistent in the program of pro- 
tection: 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks of the able Senator from 
Ohio. Of course, I shall not speak in 
opposition to the pending resolution. 
However, I am disappointed. I do not 
think the resolution goes far enough. I 
am further disappointed at the news, 
which has just been received, that this 
afternoon the Secretary of State is to 
receive the new ambassador from Czech- 
oslovakia, who is to go to the Department 
of State and present his credentials, after 
the Ambassador of the United States, 
Mr. Briggs, has sought vainly over a con- 
siderable period of time the privilege of 
talking with Mr. Oatis, who is impris- 
oned in Czechoslovakia. 
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In other words, Mr. President, the Am- 
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Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 


bassador from the United States has the Senator yield? 


requested the opportunity merely to go 
to the prison and to talk with an 
American citizen, possibly to bring him 
some word of the fact that his fellow 
Americans are thinking of him, and the 
Government of Czechoslovakia has ab- 
solutely refused even to permit that 
which we in this county grant to any 
friend of even the worst convict, of the 
most depraved nature. 

While that refusal has been given, 
our Government, through its Secretary 
of State, is about to receive the Am- 
bassador from Czechoslovakia. I can 
see him now, going—possibly this after- 
noon—to the Department of State, with 
his silk hat, and in full regalia and 
formal dress, there to present his cre- 
dentials and to be received as if he were 
a responsible official of a decent govern- 
ment, whereas he is the official repre- 
sentative of a government which is 
headed by internatitonal brigands. 

So I say, Mr. President, this resolu- 
tion does not go far enough. 

The case of Associated Press Corre- 
spondent William N. Oatis has impor- 
tance to the people of America and of 
all the free world far beyond the par- 
ticular injustice attached to his alleged 
trial and his imprisonment on the base- 
less charge of spying. 

If America is to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities as standard bearer and hope of 
the free peoples of the world, it must 
be alert to maintain its prestige before 
the subjugated millions now under or 
threatened with Communist oppression. 

There is thus a double obligation upon 
our Government to put forth every pos- 
sible effort to effect the release of an 
American citizen who has been impris- 
oned simply because he tried to do his 
duty as he saw it. Important as he is 
as an outstanding American citizen, 
William Oatis is infinitely more than an 
outraged individual. He has become a 
symbol of world opposition to the vio- 
lation by Communist leaders everywhere 
of the basic individual freedoms upon 
which the dignity of man finally rests. 

Unless successful means can be de- 
vised to impress forcefully upon the 
leadership of the Communist-dominated 
Government of Czechoslovakia, and, 
through them, upon the officials of the 
Communist satellite countries, on up to 
Moscow, that the United States no 
longer will submit to such means of 
studied aggression against us, how can 
we hope to retain or to gain the con- 
fidence of other nations and other 
peoples which is so essential today in 
the world-wide defense of freedom? 

Too long has the United States per- 
mitted itself to be pushed around at will 
by the forces of communism. Each 
successive insult, each new assault upon 
the dignity and prestige of our country, 
has been used cunningly and effectively 
by those who would destroy us, in fur- 
thering their efforts to convince the 
residents of other lands that this coun- 
try lacks the courage and the fortitude 
to defend those who claim its citizenship. 

Mr. President, I repeat that William 
Qatis is in prison today primarily be- 
cause he is an American. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Maryland yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to com- 
mend the able Senator from Maryland 
on the remarks he has just made. 

I think there have been numerous in- 
stances of our diplomats having lost 
what our fighting men have won. Cer- 
tainly that was true after World War II; 
when the war ended, there were ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 or 200,000,000 
persons behind the iron curtain, where- 
as today there are approximately 600,- 
000,000 persons behind the iron curtain. 

Instead of considering receiving the 
Czechoslovakian Ambassador-designate 
today, what this country should be doing 
is serving notice on Czechoslovakia that 
if Mr. Oatis is not released, we will send 
back to Czechoslovakia their represent- 
atives here, both Embassy and consular 
officers, and we will withdraw from that 
country our own Ambassador and other 
representatives there. 

When a suggestion to that effect has 
been made in other cases, the State De- 
partment has replied that such action 
would tend to prevent us from obtaining 
from those countries information of a 
diplomatic nature. Mr, President, I do 
not believe that is true. In all the Com- 
munist countries and satellite countries, 
the activities of our Ambassadors and 
representatives are circumscribed; in 
many cases they are limited to the capi- 
tal cities. On the other hand, the Am- 
bassadors and other representatives of 
the Communist and satellite nations are 
free to get in their automobiles and 
travel through our great defense centers, 
through our oil fields, and past the vari- 
ous defense plants, taking photographs 
if they desire to do so. 

If we would take a firm stand and 
would tell them that under such circum- 
stances we would not countenance the 
presence of their representatives in our 
country, I think we would not only with- 
draw the moral support which recogni- 
tion and embassies give to a govern- 
ment of that kind, but we would also 
close up potential espionage and fifth- 
column centers in our own country. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I am 
obliged to the Senator from California. 
I agree entirely with the sentiments he 
has expressed. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say that I 
endorse fully and completely what the 
Senator from Maryland has said, and 
also the remarks of like nature which 
have been made by other Senators. 

I think we should not receive an am- 
bassador from any country which has 
taken such action and has denied the 
citizens of our country a fair deal. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Tennessee. 
His statement is characteristic of the 
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Senator from Tennessee, whose long ex- 
perience and ripe judgment certainly 
constitute a basis for expression which 
is not enjoyed by the rest of us, and I 
think the statement he has made is 
highly praiseworthy. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Maryland agree with me that about 
the only recourse left to our country is 


to withdraw diplomatic relations with 


Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I think that is what 
is coming, and I think it is inevitable. 

In that connection, if I may at this 
time make an observation apropos of the 
statement made by the Senator from 
California, let me say that not only is he 
entirely correct as to what privileges are 
enjoyed by the representatives of other 
nations who send their official diplomats 
to our country, but, in addition, the 
United States, while a representative of 
the American press is imprisoned un- 
justly in Czechoslovakia, accords formal 
recognition in the United States to the 
representatives of that Communist gov- 
ernment, admitting them to our press 
galleries and to the official press confer- 
ences, and virtually delivering to them 
detailed information as to the operations 
of our Government. 

As the Senator from Ohio has indi- 
cated, I think it is coming to that; I 
think the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions must be considered. 

In that connection, I regret very much 
that the resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
which is now pending, does not go fur- 
ther than it does. After I had submitted 
Senate Resolution 175, the Senator from 
Oklahoma submitted Senate Resolution 
178, which contains a provision that if 
Mr, Oatis is not released within 90 days, 
the State Department should evacuate 
all nationals of the United States from 
Czechoslovakia with the end in view of 
severing diplomatic relations. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, O'CONOR. I am very glad to 


yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Maryland agree with me that this 
country never will succeed in rising to 
the height of dignity to which it is en- 
titled unless we give to the representa- 
tives of other countries the same recog- 
nition that our representatives to those 
countries are accorded? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I agree that that is 
the only action they will understand. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
agree with me that it is impossible at 
the present time, under the international 
situation in which we find ourselves 
complicated, to bring economic sanctions 
without the agreement of other nations, 
because of our contractual relations with 
them? 

Does the Senator further agree with 
me that under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the so-called 
GATT agreement, which was made 
under an Executive order, and therefore 
in my opinion is illegal, and under the 
Annecy and Torquay agreements, which 
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never were ratified, but which became a 


part of the law of the land, and the con- 


tractual relationship existing between 
our country and 30 other nations, as I 
recall, we cannot adopt economic sanc- 
tions unless we obtain the approval of 
the other nations to those contracts; so 
we have become intertwined in an inter- 
national relationship which in my judg- 
ment is illegal, but which prevents the 
taking of the economic action which 
would bring any results, insofar as 
Czechoslovakia is concerned in this case? 

Mr. O'CONOR. Of course, I realize 
trat the question the able Senator has 
asked takes in a number of subjects. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes, it includes many 
things which are entirely true. 

Mr. O'CONOR. His question includes 
certain matters which are not entirely 
comprehended within the resolution. 
However, I agree with the Senator in 
respect to his point that such arrange- 
ments tie our own hands, so that when 
matters of this kind develop, which are 
definitely and distinctly affronts to the 
dignity and prestige of our country, we 
are unable, because of that situation, to 
take action of the kind I have just indi- 
cated, which is the only type of action 
such countries will understand. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Marvland further agree with the 
Senator from Ohio to the effect that this 
country ought to be careful about enter- 
ing into any international arrangement, 
such as the trade relationships which 
now exist, which might prevent our 
doing everything possible to protect the 
rights and liberties of American citizens, 
as guaranteed under the Bill of Rights? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I certainly feel as 
does the Senator from Ohio, in the light 
of the experience which has been ours 
in the recent past, of which the Oatis 
case is but one incident. If it stood alone 
there might be some extraneous ques- 
tions, but, in the light of all the inci- 
dents, I think the Senator’s point is well 
taken. 

Mr. BRICKER. This case pinpoints 
the danger of these fuzzy international 
arrangements, which do not have the 
ratification of the Senate or the approval 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, and as part of the 
questioning between the Senator from 
Maryland and myself, that there be 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can of Friday, August 17, 1951, entitled 
“Internationalism’s Dangers to Free- 
dom.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONALISM’s DANGERS TO FREEDOM 

Increasingly apparent becomes this coun- 
try’s loss of independence—its independence 
of action—brought about by New Deal inter- 
nationalism. 

The Charter and Covenants of the United 


Natitons greatly infringe upon our national 
freedom, 
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This is so because’ these instruments are 
ratified by Congress as treaties, and as such 
are by judicial interpretations the supreme 
law of the land. 

We have already had State legislation nul- 
lified by this indirect method. 

The North Atlantic Alliance furnishes an- 
other example. 

Any defensive measures which we under- 
take in Western Europe must strategically 
include the Mediterranean, 

And for Mediterranean security Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey are indispensable. 

But our European partners have greatly 
delayed proper action. 

Only lately has Great Britain agreed to 
accept Greece and Turkey. 

And Great Britain still objects to Spain, 
compelling us to seek a separate bilateral 
arrangement with that stanchly non-Com- 
munist nation. 

Now another instance of our self-entrap- 
ment appears in our commercial relations 
with Czechoslovakia. 

Since its early years the New Deal has been 
destroying the American protective tariff by 
international compacts; recently subject to a 
general agreement on tariffs and trade, to 
which 30 governments adhere. 

One of the foreign countries to which we 
bound ourselves is Czechoslovakia. 

On July 31 the State Department formally 
denounced Czechoslovakia for “manifesta- 
tions of ill-will toward the United States” 
and declared an intention of terminating 
economic relations with the Communists at 
Prague. 

Then it was disclosed that we could not 
take protective action without the consent 
of the other countries which are parties to 
the general agreement; and such assent, even 


if granted, may not be obtainable for 
months, 


To be sure, it is desirable to encourage 
international trade and to promote world 
peace. 

But in the effort to do so is it essential or 
even desirable to lose our sovereignty and 
independence in the pursuit of a visionary 
world governmentalism? 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, all I desire to say is that I think 
it futile to accept such aggression su- 
pinely, because of the fact that forth- 
right measures on our part would make 
it possible for the Communist propa- 
ganda machine to air some of our na- 
tional failings before the world. We 
have maintained an abject attitude long 
enough, and certainly our Communist 
adversaries have capitalized upon it to 
the fullest extent. 

Mr. President, I take my seat merely 
expressing the hope that the Secretary 
of State will see fit, before 4 o'clock this 
afternoon, to refuse to see the Czecho- 
slovakian representative; and, if the Sec- 
retary of State fails in his duty, I say 
that the President of the United States, 
when this representative of an outlaw 
government comes to the White House, 
or before he comes, ought to tell him that 
he will cool his heels just as long as the 
American Ambassador in Czechoslovakia 
is being compelled to wait to see a decent, 
upstanding American citizen, who is to- 
day in prison merely because he is an 
American citizen. 

Mr. DIRKSEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to say 
to the Senator, in the sincerest language 
at my command, that I convey to him 
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my cordial and earnest thanks, and the 
thanks of Tennesseans, for the words 
he spoke a while ago about Cordell Hull. 
I served in the House of Representatives 
with Cordell Hull. I served in the Sen- 
ate with him. He became one of the 
greatest Secretaries of State I have ever 
known. As Secretary of State, he was 
a firm believer in the Constitution of the 
United States. He did not follow “isms,” 
He stood for the United States, and for 
everything for which the United States 
has stood throughout its history. 

Cordell Hull is a wonderfully fine man, 
and I know he will read with the greatest 
of pleasure what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois said about him a few 
moments ago. Again, in the name of 
Tennessee and her people, and with all 
my heart and with all the sincerity I 
possess, I thank the Senator from Illi- 
nois for his gracious and splendid words 
about one of the greatest men Tennessee 
has ever produced, and, for that matter, 
one of the greatest men even the United 
States has ever produced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 
1 rule, I think I have the floor at this 

ime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Illinois yielded, under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, for the con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 140. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to speak on that resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 
nition for a moment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What is now before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. House 
Concurrent Resolution 140 is before the 
Senate, having been taken up by unani- 
mous consent. : 

Mr. McCARRAN. It temporarily dis- 
placed the appropriation bill, did it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
simply wanted to add to the rather in- 
teresting discussion which has taken 
place this afternoon regarding the Oatis 
case, that anyone who knows Czech 
people and is familiar with their char- 
acter and their robustness, knows that 
they are good, God-fearing people, and 
that the difficulty in Czechoslovakia to- 
day is simply the result of infiltration 
by the insidious and bestial force which 
has endeavored to misdirect the entire 
destiny of the world. 

Now we go back to that point, because, 
after all, it is a calculated business, as 
a matter of fact, and they affront us 
with impunity; they insult the greatest 
country on the face of the earth; and I 
think it is time for the United States 
of America, which has so generously 
poured out her resources to people in all 
the corners of the world, to stand up 
and assert its cause, and to assert the 
rights of its citizens everywhere in the 
world. 


I seek recog- 
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I simply want to add that, as I think 
of this Soviet force, this Communist 
force which is at work in Czechoslovakia, 
as elsewhere, what an astonishing thing 
it is that the Tass Agency can send its 
representatives to sit in the Senate gal- 
leries. In the Congressional Directory, 
on page 566, we are very meticulous to 
list the Tass Telegraph Agency of the 
U. S. S. R., so that Mikhail Fedorov can 
come into the Senate to listen to any- 
thing we say, and can go into any com- 
mittee session of either the House or 
Senate. The same is true of Laurence 
Todd. The same is true of Jean Mont- 
gomery, and the same thing is true of 
Euphemia K. Virden, al? of whom are 
officially listed in the Congressional Di- 
rectory as representing Tass Telegraph 
Agency of U. S. S. R. They send back 
anything they want. On the other 
hand, when in a Soviet country an 
American reporter undertakes by word 
or pen to send something to this coun- 
try, he is clapped into jail, tried under 
false and sham charges, humiliated and 
outraged, and his rights are despoiled. 
I think that the Senate of the United 
States ought to go on record, through 
the resolution which is before the Senate 
this afternoon; and so I respectfully 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why not have 
merely a voice vote, which would not 
take much time? If there is a quorum 
call, followed by a yea-and-nay vote, it 
would require much more time of the 
Senate, and would further delay its con- 
sideration of an important appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we can have a yea- 
and-nay vote, I am willing to dispense 
with the quorum call. 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: 

Mr. President, in the course of my 
very brief observations on House Con- 
current Resolution 140 relating to the 
arrest and conviction of William N. 
Oatis by sheer mistake I very unfortu- 
nately included the name of a very 
charming and estimable lady. I had no 
intention of including her in the list of 
those representing the Tass Agency. I 
know she is a very estimable person, who 
merits the esteem and confidence of her 
associates in the Press Gallery and also 
of the Members of this body. I apolo- 
gize to her for having included her in 
the list, and I ask that her name be 
deleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). The Chair un- 
derstands the name has already been 
deleted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to House Con- 
current Resolution 140. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
AnvDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLAND], the Senator from Missouri 
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- [Mr, HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 


nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] are absent on official business. 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from West Virginia Mr. 
EIL doRE], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] would each vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. MCCARTHY] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine IMr. 
BREWSTER] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Wuerry] are necessarily 
absent. i 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. TosBeyY] are absent because of 
illness. x 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapeHart], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. ToBEY], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SuitH] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—81 
Aiken Hendrickson McMahon 
Bennett Hickenlooper Millikin 
Benton Hill Moody 
Bricker Hoey Morse 
Butler, Md. Holland Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Murray 
Byrd Ives Neely 
Carison Jenner Nixon 
Case Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Cordon Kem Russell 
Dirksen Kerr Saltonstall 
Douglas Knowland Schoeppel 
Duft Langer Smathers 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, Maine 
Ecton Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Ellender Long Sparkman 
Ferguson Magnuson Stennis 
Flanders Malone Thye 
Frear Martin Underwood 
Fulbright Maybank Watkins 
George McCarran Welker 
Gilette McClellan Wiley 
Green McFarland Williams 
Hayden McKellar Young 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—15 

Anderson Eastland Monroney 
Brewster Hennings Smith, N. J. 
Bridges Humphrey Taft 
Cain Kilgore Tobey 
Capehart McCarthy Wherry 


So House Concurrent Resolution 140 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the preamble is agreed to. 
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STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, about 
1 hour and 30 minutes ago the Sen- 
ator from Illinois started to make a 
speech. He has not quite finished it and 
has not been able to resume because of 
all the intervening business which has 
taken place. However, I think my re- 
marks can wait until after a while, so I 
now yield the floor in order that the 
Senator from Nevada may undertake 
some progress with the committee 
amendments to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 4. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, we 
have now returned to the consideration 
of House bill 4740. Before the Senate 
proceeds to the consideration of the 
committee amendments, I should like to 
explain briefly what the committee did 
in applying the Ferguson amendment to 
the bill. 

In considering the appropriation re- 
quests, the committee has kept upper- 
most before it the terrible dangers fac- 
ing this country at home and abroad. 
Abroad are the enemies of our system of 
government and our way of life, and at 
home we face the horrors of inflation 
which, unless checked, will bring about 
a downfall just as it might come from 
a foreign enemy. The American peo- 
ple are being called upon to bear a crush- 
ing tax burden, and the least they can 
expect in return is that every dollar ex- 
pended by the Government will be ex- 
pended efficiently and only for those ac- 
tivities which are absolutely essential. 

The subcommittee has held exhaustive 
hearings on every item in the bill. The 
printed record of these hearings com- 
prise some 2,300 pages. I wish especially 
to point out that the subcommittee did 
not receive the House bill until July 27. 
The hearings were begun long before the 
House had passed the bill. Had it not 
been for the fact that we commenced our 
hearings long before the House had 
acted, we would probably be here for 
months to come. 

From the table on page 2 of the com- 
mittee report it will be noted that the 
recommendations of the committee are 
18.70 percent under the budget esti- 
mates and 2.20 percent under the total 
allowed by the House. For the Depart- 
ment of State, the recommendation is 
27.42 percent under the budget and 9.04 
percent under the House figure. For 
the Department of Justice the recom- 
mendation is the same as what was al- 
lowed by the House with the exception 
of the limitation on administration ex- 
penses for the Office of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

The recommendation for the Depart- 
ment of Justice is 1.51 percent under the 
budget. For the Department of Com- 
merce the recommendation is 20.19 per- 
cent under the budget, and 0.40 percent 
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under the House. For the Judiciary the 
recommendation is 0.07 percent over the 
House and 2.08 percent under the budget. 
Dollarwise the bill recommended is 
$235,413,878 under the budget, and $23,- 
057,852 under the House. 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee are based on the Ferguson amend- 
ment. You will note that every item of 
appropriation carries a personnel limi- 
tation, regardless of whether the budg- 
et estimate was allowed or not. In those 
cases where the reduction is 10 percent 
or more, the personnel limitation re- 
flects a 10-percent personnel reduction. 
In those cases where the budget esti- 
mate has been allowed, or where there 
has been a minor reduction, the person- 
nel limitation reflects the full budget 
amount for personal services. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
read for amendment, and that the com- 
mittee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that that is the regular 
order at the present time. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 4, line 1, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 4, after the word “advance”, to in- 
sert “and (7) not to exceed $200,000 for 
maintenance and operation of commis- 
sary and mess services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 6, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out “$73,000,000” and in- 
sert 874,487,777“; in the same line, 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to insert “of which not to exceed $56,- 
079,253 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 6, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$74,487,777” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$70,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the subcommittee and the com- 
mittee as a whole for the very conscien- 
tious and difficult work which they have 
done in connection with this appropria- 
tion bill. I have before me the printed 
hearings, which consist of two volumes. 
It is obvious that members of the com- 
mittee spent a great amount of time and 
worked with great diligence to save 
money for the taxpayer and yet pre- 
serve the integrity of the services of the 
United States. I, therefore, wish to be- 
gin by complimenting the committee. 
However, I am urging a further cut of 
nearly $5,000,000 in the appropriations 
for the State Department, and I should 
like to give the reasons for it. 

In 1942 there were 6,476 employees in 
the State Department. Last year there 
were 22,978. The original budget sub- 
mitted by the State Department called 
for 27,907 employees. I congratulate the 
committee on reducing, in general, the 
budget estimates which were made, but 
I should like to point out, if I may, that 
here we have a department which is 
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probably more swollen in its personnel 
than any other department in the pub- 
lic service. 

One of the chief criticisms which I 
should like to make of the State Depart- 
ment is that it is top-heavy with person- 
nel. When the State Department deals 
with a problem, it commonly feels that 
the best way of handling it is to hire a 
large number of persons to deal with the 
issue. The Department then provides 
what may be called defense in depth, or 
defense in numbers. If we examine the 
various staffs, country by country, and 
section by section, I think we are 
forced to the conclusion that the staffs 
are greatly swollen and excessive in 
number. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] has put us all in his debt by the 
10-percent cut which he has succeeded 
in getting Congress to make in person- 
nel. I have felt that that was not the 
best way of cutting. In certain depart- 
ments the cut should be less than 10 per- 
cent, and in other departments the cut 
should be more than 10 percent. It so 
happens that the State Department is a 
case in which, in my judgment, the cut 
should be more than 10 percent. 

I think it will be found that if 3 
men are needed to do a certain job, the 
State Department will employ from 12 
to 15. They spend a large part of their 
time communicating with one another. 
The man at the bottom will write mem- 
oranda which will be passed up through 
the subchiefs to the chiefs. Then there 
will be memoranda passed down. So 
when we multiply the staff we increase 
the amount of internal work which is 
needed almost in geometrical propor- 
tion, until finally the chief work of the 
State Department consists in its mem- 
bers talking to one another. 

Whatever else the State Department 
may suffer from, it certainly suffers 
from administrative elephantiasis. Its 
limbs and organs have swollen beyond 
all relationship to the actual need. If 
we are going to cure elephantiasis on the 
part of the State Department, it should 
be done by a very rigorous operation. I 
suggest also a rigorous diet for the 
State Department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is the trunk still 
normal? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his question. However, 
it is not merely a case of the trunk of 
the elephant being swollen. The body 
of the State Department is swollen. So 
I think we could save $5,000,000 more 
with profit 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Allow me to finish 
the thought. I think we could save $5,- 
000,000 more with profit, and there would 
be fewer State Department people to 
talz with one another. A larger propor- 
tion of their efforts could be used in 
dealing with foreign countries. So I sub- 
mit we could actually greatly increase 
the efficiency of the State Department 
by diminishing the number of State De- 
partment employees. 
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Mr. President, I do not wish to speak 
at too great length, nor shall I make 
any attacks upon anyone, but this seems 
to me to be an economy which we could 
make with profit, without crippling the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much having to disagree with 
my good friend the senior Senator from 
Illinois, for whom I have such great per- 
sonal affection and such warm regard. 

I am the chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in charge of the organization of the State 
Department. It was not a position 
which I sought, but one which I ac- 
cepted—and I hope gracsfully—when 
the chairman of the committee, the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
assigned me to it. 

In that capacity I have been neces- 
sarily forced to be in close contact with 
the personnel policies of the Depart- 
ment, and I have given this subject con- 
siderable study. 

I do not believe that in all the Gov- 
ernment of the United States there will 
be found more offices occupied night 
after night than in the Department of 
State. I know personally many of those 
engaged in the work of the Department, 
and I am sure that other Members of 
the Senate know many of them. They 
are devoted to their work, which, I may 
say, has grown tremendously since 1942, 
as the United States has taken its place 
as the first nation in the family of 
nations. 5 

I have requested my clerk to bring 
from my office—and I hope he will be 
here very shortly—a list of the addi- 
tional activities which the State De- 
partment is now charged with under- 
taking and discharging, and which have 
been added by Congress since 1942. Re- 
cently, as a member of one of the sub- 
committees of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I made a very hasty but 
intensive tour of Western Europe and 
the Balkans. I believe all of us on the 
subcommittee were impressed, I know 
that I was, with the devotion to duty, 
the intelligence, and the hard work of 
our State Department staffs abroad. 

The Senator from Illinois has not 
specified exactly which division he con- 
siders to be overstaffed, which activity 
should be curtailed, or which country is 
particularly overpopulated with State 
Department employees. I wish that he 
had done so, rather than to apply a 
general $5,000,000 cut. 

I hope I am not disrespectful to the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations when I say that they gave 
the State Department a very hard-boiled 
hearing. I believe that if the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], who is in 
charge of the bill, had found it possible 
to take another $5,000,000 out of the 
State Department’s personnel funds, he 
would have done so. 

So, Mr. President, it is with a great 
deal of regret that I must rise in oppo- 
sition to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
The picture which has been created in 
the minds of many people in this coun- 
try, of men who are dressed in striped 
trousers and cutaway coats, and 
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equipped with a cup of tea and some 
cookies, to say nothing of some other and 
even worse caricatures, has been a very 
poor reward for men and women who 
have been as devoted to their country as 
any men or women who serve the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. They have suffered 
disease. They have been killed in the 
line of duty. They have lived in God- 
forsaken parts of the world in which 
none of us would want to live. They are 
our first line of defense. If they fail 
completely and finally, we will have a 
test of arms. I should like to see them 
treated by some of our colleagues with 
more consideration, in the light of the 
kind of work they have done and have 
sought to do. 

I shall yield in a moment to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. First, I should like to 
say that included in the budget today is 
the wartime information program, 
which accounts for 50 percent of the 
State Department’s employees who have 
been added. I hope to have the privilege 
of saying something more about the pro- 
gram when that item is reached in the 
appropriation bill. They are now 
charged with the administration of point 
4, so-called, which is bringing tech- 
nical knowledge and know-how for the 
improvement of health and living stand- 
ards to the backward nations of the 
world. 

I mey say to the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, sitting 
jointly, decided only 2 days ago to leave 
that program in the State Department, 
because we were convinced that fine and 
excellent work was being done in this ac- 
tivity in which some of us so deeply be- 
lieve. There has been added to their du- 
ties the work connected with the United 
Nations and other international organi- 
zations. They have been charged with 
the administration of the occupation of 
Germany. They have had added a divi- 
sion entitled “Security and Investiga- 
tion.” Of course, the conditions in Ko- 
rea have caused a great addition to their 
work. Finally, they have administered 
the Greek-Turkish program. 

So, Mr. President, a casual reference 
to the State Department’s operations as 
having expanded since 1942, without tak- 
ing into account the additional burdens 
which have been placed on the Depart- 
ment by the Congress, to my mind is to 
disregard a basic and elementary situa- 
tion and the fundamental facts in- 
volved. 

I yield to my friend the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first I 
may say that I appreciate the spirit in 
which the Senator from Connecticut 
speaks, It is characteristic of his gen- 
eral bearing and deportment in the Sen- 
ate. I wish to assure the Senator from 
Connecticut that I was not making any 
attack on the personal character of the 
members of the State Department. I 
merely stated that I thought there was 
an excessive number of people in the 
State Department. 

Mr. McMAHON. If I may interrupt 
the Senator from Illinois, I should like 
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to have the Recor clear that I did not 
for a moment, knowing the Senator from 
Illinois as I do, insinuate or imply that 
the Senator from Illinois had any criti- 
cism of that kind in his mind. I thought 
it worth while to point out to the Sen- 
ate and to the country that there are 
men and women working 16 and 18 
hours a day all over the earth in the in- 
terests of the United States of America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. I should like to point 
out that the increase in personnel of the 
State Department has not been entirely 
confined to the informational and edu- 
cational activities of the Department. 
While these have increased greatly, 
nevertheless, the number of persons 
within the old functions of the Depart- 
ment of State have increased from 6,142, 
in 1942, to 13,773, in 1951, or more than 
double. 

Whatever the proper criticism of the 
State Department might be, it is cer- 
tainly true that it has grown up in a very 
leisurely tradition. In the past the 
members of the foreign service were re- 
cruited from the so-called Ivy League— 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Before 
that, they had to attend St. Mark’s, St. 
Paul’s, or Groton. After graduation 
from an Ivy League college, they must 
have become members of the Metropoli- 
tan Club in Washington, or the Racquet 
and Tennis Club in New York. We 
hence created a “new internationale” of 
party-goers, so to speak, who formerly 
dominated the Department of State. In 
recent times the hold on the Depart- 
ment of this group may have lessened, 
but on the whole they have lived on ina 
very leisurely tradition. 

Mr, President, it has been said of the 
British foreign service that they are like 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square, which 
play from 10 to 2. I do not say that we 
have had quite such a leisurely tradition, 
but on the whole it has been a very lei- 
surely affair, which has been out of touch 
with the great democratic sentiments of 
the people of the country, who earn their 
living by the sweat of their brow. The 
Department has gone on the theory that 
they can solve any problem by hiring a 
large number of people to deal with it, 
until they are tiered up platoon deep, 
company deep, and battalion deep. As 
I have said, they spend a very large por- 
tion of their time writing memoranda 
to each other. If we decrease the total 
number of employees we will have more 
foreign relations and fewer internal 
communications. 

The men in the Department may be 
very estimable gentlemen. I simply say 
that there are too many of them, 

Mr. McMAHON. As an alumnus of 
one of the institutions to which the Sen- 
ator has referred, namely, Yale Univer- 
sity, I shall have to take exception, in a 
good-natured way, to the accusation that 
if one graduates from such a school 
he per se becomes some kind of loafer. 

I do not deny that in the leisurely 
twenties and early thirties, when for- 
eign relations and foreign ecairs did 
not occupy the preeminent position they 
occupy today, undoubtedly there grew 
up a rather leisurely approach. How- 
ever, I am trying to say to the Senator 
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from Illinois that the entire tompo of 
the situation has changed. 

In answer to the Senator’s suggestion 
that our State Department operates in 
the way that the British Foreign Office 
was operating at the time when the foun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square played from 
10 a. m. until 2 p. m., let me say that if 
the Senator were to pass the State De- 
partment—perhaps this evening would 
not be a good time; tonight the lights of 
the State Department might be turned 
on late, just to prove the point—but if 
the Senator will drive past the State 
Department with me a week from now, 
let us say, when perhaps those in the 
State Department will have forgotten 
the historic speech the Senator has made, 
we might find that the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square would have to play 
from 10 p. m. until 2 a. m. in order to 
accompany the working hours of the 
gentlemen in our State Department who 
are charged with such very serious re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let me say to the Senator and to the 
Senate that unless we stop traducing the 
men and women who serve this coun- 
try—and I do not say the Senator from 
Illinois has traduced them, but I am 
addressing myself to the general situa- 
tion; he has a specific point to make 
against a specific department, whereas 
I am discussing the general business of 
the terrific criticism of the men and 
women who work for the United States 
Government—in the end we shall de- 
stroy our democracy, because if we are 
going to attach a badge of opprobrium 
to a person because he is serving the 
Government of the United States, we 
shall end by attracting only thieves and 
loafers. 

Again, Mr. President, I say—and I re- 
iterate that I do not say it in relation 
to the remarks which have been me de 
by my very good friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, for whom I have the very high- 
est regard; and that is not said in the 
way in which it is sometimes said in this 
body—I say that this Department has 
had a going over by a committee which 
perhaps was not 100 percent sympathetic 
with the aims and aspirations and work 
of the Department. I think the De- 
partment of State probably has had, to 
say the least, severe judgment already 
passed upon it, judgment which would 
be made unduly severe by the adoption 
of the suggestion which has been made 
by my friend the Senator from Illinois, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1951—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (S. DOC. NO. 61) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On July 31, when I signed S. 1717, the 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 
195i, I stated that after the executive 
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agencies had studied this law carefully, 
I would submit to the Congress recom- 
mendations to revise and strengthen it. 

S. 1717 was passed by the Congress 
on July 30. This gave me only one day 
in which to act. Had I disapproved the 
measure, all production controls, as well 
as price, wage, rent, and credit controls, 
would have expired at midnight, July 31, 

The dangers in the international sit- 
uation made it unsafe to permit any in- 
terruption in our mobilization program. 
It would be gambling with the security 
of the Nation to delay rearnrament for 
any reason. These imperative con- 
siderations left me no choice but to sign 
the act, despite the grave weaknesses 
in some of its provisions, particularly 
those relating to price control. 

As I pointed out at that time, these 
weaknesses may well have most serious 
consequences for the people of this coun- 
try and for all free peoples everywhere. 

Economic preparedness is just as vital 
as military preparedness to the security 
of the Nation and the defense of free- 
dom. The dangers of economic unpre- 
paredness should be just as clear to us 
as are the dangers of military unpre- 
paredness. 

We cannot have military strength 
without economic strength. We cannot 
rearm if our economy is ravaged by 
inflation. 

The price of a pound of meat, the 
buying power of the wage of our workers, 
the stability of agriculture, the sound- 
ness of our currency—these things can 
decide the success or failure of the whole 
mobilization program. 

If we can hold down the prices of the 
things we have to buy, and maintain the 
purchasing power of the American dol- 
lar, we can carry out this vast defense 
effort and make our country secure. 

But if we encourage prices to rise, if we 
allow the value of our dollar to be eaten 
away by inflation, then we will jeopar- 
dize our whole program of defense. 

If we did that, our tax dollars would 
not buy enough guns and armament, 
The wages of our workers and the in- 
comes of our farmers would not enable 
them to keep up with the rising cost of 
living. How then could we expect them 
to work harder and longer to produce 
the things we need? 

They would see our defense program 
made into a spectacle of unequal bur- 
dens and unfair rewards—enrichment 
and profiteering for the few, economic 
hardship and misery for the many. Such 
unfairness would breed resentment, dis- 
trust, and lack of faith among our peo- 
ple, sapping the strength of our democ- 
racy. 

We must not let that happen. 

Throughout the world, free nations 
look to us for strength and leadership in 
the united effort for security and peace. 
The joining of our strength with theirs 
has provided the rallying point for free- 
dom everywhere. This unity of effort is 
the only hope for stopping Communist 
expansionism and aggression. Its effec- 
tiveness has already been proved. 

But inflation threatens this whole ef- 
fort. Inflation would hurt our own de- 
fense program which is the keystone of 
the defense of the free world. Further- 
more, it would injure the efforts of our 
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allies to build up their strength for our 
common defense. In the end, it could 
bring on the kind of economic collapse 
that would give the Communists a cheap 
and easy victory over the free nations. 

With the stakes so high we cannot 
gamble with legislation that raises prices 
and invites inflation. 

The Congress recognized this last year 
in passing the original Defense Produc- 
tion Act. The need to be fully prepared, 
economically as well as militarily, 
prompted the Eighty-first Congress a 
year ago to include price controls in the 
act. 

The powers granted in that act were 
generally sufficient to do the job. After 
the Chinese Communist aggression oc- 
curred in November and brought on a 
new wave of panic buying, it was these 
powers which enabled us to meet and 
check the price spiral that followed. As 
soon as a skeleton staff had been or- 
ganized by the stabilization agencies, 
the Government used these powers to 
impose a general price-wage freeze. 

This was successful. Following the 
price-wage freeze of January 26, prices 
generally levelled off and some even 
turned downward. 

Since the imposition of controls, the 
rise in the cost of living has been held 
to less than 1 percent. Wholesale prices 
today are below the level of last January. 

But this does not mean that the infla- 
tionary danger is past. Quite the con- 
trary. The greatest danger of high prices 
is ahead—and we need stronger, not 
weaker, laws to control it. 

Our spending for national security is 
now at an annual rate of about $40,000,- 
000,000. A year from now it will be at 
an annual rate of more than $60,000,- 
000,000. This will mean that 20 percent 
of our national production will be de- 
voted to security purposes. As this 
process continues, present inventories of 
consumer goods will dwindle, and defense 
demands will keep them from being fully 
replenished. Incomes will be increased 
by defense work. There will be more 
money and less goods. Unless our con- 
trols are strong, prices will rise sharply. 

Furthermore, depending upon inter- 
national events, we face the possibility, 
at any time, of other waves of panic buy- 
ing—like those last summer and fall— 
which would create new pressures on 
prices. 

It was with these prospects in mind 
that I submitted to the Congress on April 
26, a series of recommendations to 
strengthen the law. However, instead of 
Strengthening the law, the Congress 
turned in the opposite direction and im- 
paired the Government's ability to pre- 
vent inflation. It amended the Defense 
Production Act to require higher price 
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The stabilization agencies cannot at 
this time estimate the total cost of the 
price boosts which the new law may re- 
quire—the total ransom consumers will 
have to pay to this induced inflation. 
The cost may well be huge—billions and 
billions of dollars. The tragedy is that 
it is so unnecessary. 

Action should be taken now to change 
the new law to prevent needless price 
increases. I urge the Congress not to 
wait until irreparable damage has been 
done to our economy. It should act 
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promptly to take out of the act the new 
amendments that unnecessarily raise 
price ceilings. 

There are three amendments which 
are the worst provisions of the new law. 
If allowed to stand, they will do the 
greatest damage to our price controls 
and create the most hardship for our 
people. I urge the Congress to recon- 
sider and repeal them, 

The first of these is the Capehart 
amendment, 

This amendment permits individual 
sellers to pass on to consumers all cost 
increases in the 13 months since Korea, 
whether or not there is any justification 
for the higher prices. 

The Capehart amendment saddles the 
consumers of America with a promis- 
sory note of higher prices payable to 
business on demand. And business can 
choose its own time to present this de- 
mand note to a helpless public. 

The amendment is unnecessary. Un- 
der the previous law, there was ample 
provision for price relief to sellers who 
legitimately needed it. The fact that 
this amendment was not needed is amply 
demonstrated by the remarkable level 
of business profits during the last few 
months. 

The Capehart amendment is an eco- 
nomic booby trap. If it had simply and 
openly provided a straight across-the- 
board increase in ceiling prices, the dam- 
age to price control would have been 
clear and clean. But the delayed-action 
fuzes in this amendment make it all the 
more insidious and all the more danger- 
ous because these fuzes are set to ex- 
plode at the very moment when they will 
do the most damage—when inflation- 
ary pressures become most acute. 

The amendment will make price-con- 
trol regulations more complicated and 
endanger the development of dollars- 
and-cents ceilings which are so helpful 
both to business and to the consumer— 
and so important to effective enforce- 
ment of controls. The Office of Price 
Stabilization had been planning to speed 
up the issuance of dollars-and-cents 
ceilings posted for everyone to see. This 
program will not be greatly hampered, 
and in many cases probably made im- 
possible. 

It is also clear that the Capehart 
amendment will shift more of the burden 
of our defense program to the shoulders 
of those least able to bear it. All along 
the line, under the Capehart amend- 
ment, business is protected. Business is 
told that it need not absorb rising costs. 
But no such assurance is extended to 
the consumer, the wage earner, and the 
people living on pensions and other fixed 
incomes. They stand at the end of the 
line, and the effect of the Capehart 
amendment is to take all rising costs— 
the cost of materials, of labor, overhead, 
advertising, corporate salaries—every- 
thing—out of their pockets. Some of 
these people may be able to get belated 
increases in their incomes, but others 
have no hope of this, and all of them will 
suffer. 

The direct price-raising effects of this 
amendment are by no means the whole 
story. Equally serious are the enormous 
administrative and accounting burdens 
which this amendment imposes on both 
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Government and business. The amend- 
ment may create a tremendous burden 
of individual price adjustments for the 
stabilization agencies to handle. The 
making of these adjustments will be par- 
ticularly complex because it will require 
cost data which most business concerns 
are not equipped to supply, except on the 
basis of arbitrary guesses. The result 
will be to discriminate against small 
businesses which do not have the ac- 
counting staffs to compile the complex 
cost figures required by the amendment. 

I cannot believe that the Congress was 
aware of the difficulties it was imposing 
on the whole business community—not 
to speak of the consumer or the Govern- 
ment—by its approval of this provision. 

The second of the three amendments 
which do the most damage is the Her- 
long amendment, guaranteeing pre- 
Korean percentage mark-ups for dis- 
tributors. 

Under the guise of giving wholesalers 
and retailers their customary percentage 
mark-ups on the things they sell, this 
amendment invites America’s 2,000,000 
distributors to become commission sales- 
men for inflation. It offers them a per- 
centage stake in every price increase. 

The Congress knows full well the bad 
effects of the cost-plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost principle in procurement contracts, 
and that is why it has limited such types 
of contracts to very exceptional circum- 
stances. But here in the Herlong 
amendment we have a full-blown cost- 
plus system applied to everything that 
the consumer buys. 

The maintenance of percentage mar- 
gins in this fashion is not needed to as- 
sure the distributor a fair deal under 
price control. What is needed—and 
what the stabilization agencies were pro- 
viding—is a proper recognition of in- 
creases in distributors’ operating costs. 
But there is no reason why distributors 
should be allowed to make windfall com- 
missions to cover increased operating 
costs that do not actually occur. There 
is no justification for compulsory uni- 
versal application of customary per- 
centage margins, which is what the new 
law requires. 

Compulsory use of percentage mark- 
ups simply means that price increases 
at the manufacturing and processing 
levels are pyramided before they get to 
the consumer level. And since the new 
law, through the Capehart amendment, 
assures price increases at the producer 
level, the consumer has been caught be- 
tween the hammer of the Capehart in- 
creases and the anvil of the Herlong in- 
creases, 

It is not only the consumers in the 
cities who will be hurt by this. Farmers 
will feel this squeeze, too. 

In the initial stages of inflation, the 
farmer appears to be helped by rising 
prices. But this is largely an illusion. 

Industrial prices tend to rise right 
along with farm prices and to keep on 
rising after farm prices level off. Be- 
cause of the sharp increases in prices 
paid by farmers for goods used on the 
farm, the current purchasing power of 
farmers’ net incomes is actually 14 per- 
cent less than it was in 1947. Processors’ 
and handlers’ margins on food products 


have been rising. Although consumers“ 
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prices were fairly steady during the 
months from February to June, the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s food 
dollar fell by 4 percent while the share 
going to processors and handlers rose by 
4 percent. This trend is certain to be 
magnified by the operation of the Cape- 
hart and Herlong amendments. 

The third provision of the new law 
which will do great damage to our price 
controls is the Butler-Hope amendment, 
prohibiting slaughter quotas. 

Regardless of the reasons which 
prompted its enactment, this amendment 
does what Congress certainly had no in- 
tention of doing—it puts the black 
marketeer back in the meat business. 
And it makes him harder to catch. 

This amendment knocked out the 
quota system which had previously been 
in effect on livestock slaughtering. Un- 
der the previous system, every legitimate 
slaughterer—large or small—was as- 
sured his fair share of all the livestock 
sent to market by the farmers and 
ranchers of America. 

Quotas are a form of allocation, sim- 
ilar to our present system for allocating 
minerals, metals, and other scarce com- 
modities during the emergency. 

Imagine the chaos in our economy if 
those materials were not under alloca- 
tion right now. Yet, that is exactly 
what will happen in the meat industry 
without a quota system. 

Without quotas, the scramble for 
scarce supplies increases the pressures to 
violate ceiling prices. The black mar- 
keteer, who cares nothing about ceiling 
prices, finds it much easier to muscle in 
on the business of his legitimate com- 
petitor. This unrestricted competition 
for limited supplies inevitably boosts 
prices, and is likely to make it impossibie 
to have any successful control of meat 
prices for consumers, 

These three amendments, taken to- 
gether, spell a real and unnecessary in- 
crease in the cost of living. Our people 
have demonstrated that they are ready 
to make every sacrifice necessary to de- 
fend our freedom and our way of life. 
But no one has a right to force them to 
make sacrifices that are unnecessary. 
Higher prices for food and clothing, and 
for many other day-to-day needs of the 
family, are unnecessary sacrifices which 
may be imposed on the American people 
by this law. 5 

I am well aware that the Congress 
has recently completed long and inten- 
sive study of these price-control issues. 
I appreciate the hard work that was 
done in committee and on the floor in 
trying to meet these issues seriously and 
sincerely. I know that many other 
weakening amendments were rejected 
by the Congress. But even so, we can- 
not afford to overlook the urgent prob- 
lems that these three amendments have 
created for the economic stability of the 
country. 

Bills have already been introduced in 
the Congress to restore the power to fix 
slaughter quotas which was taken away 
by the Butler-Hope amendment. I urge 
the Congress to act quickly on these 
bills and also to repeal the Capehart 
and Herlong amendments as promptly 
as possible, 
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Pending corrective action by the Con- 
gress, the stabilization agencies will, of 
course, administer the law as fairly and 
effectively as possible, despite the diffi- 
culties created by these amendments. 
I have instructed the agencies to do the 
best they can to minimize the many op- 
erating problems these amendments 
create and to preserve the structure of 
price control from administrative col- 
lapse. 

+ Imust point out in this connection the 
importance of adequate appropriations 
for the administration of our stabiliza- 
tion program, The House of Represent- 


atives has recently slashed appropria- 


tions for the stabilization agencies—as 
well as for the defense production agen- 
cies. These cuts are a serious blow to 
our economic controls and our whole 
defense effort. 

If they remain in effect, they will be 
every bit as damaging to defense pro- 
duction and to stabilization as the 
amendments weakening the Defense 
Production Act. 

I ask the Congress to restore these 
appropriation requests. 

The steps I have requested are the 
most important actions which the Con- 
gress can now take in support of our sta- 
bilization program. In addition, as soon 
as time permits, it is my hope that the 
Congress will review and reconsider 
those other amendments to the new law 
which weaken our price and credit and 
production controls. At the same time 
I hope the Congress will take up once 
again those of my recommendations for 
strengthening the Defense Production 
Act which were not incorporated in the 
law just passed. Among other things, 
the lack of authority for the Govern- 
ment to build defense plants where nec- 
essary is becoming an increasingly press- 
ing problem. 

I also ask the Congress to repeal 
promptly the provision of the act which 
places new restrictions on our imports 
of fats and oils and dairy products. 
These restrictions are unnecessary for 
the protection of domestic producers, 
who are amply safeguarded under other 
laws, and they run counter to our na- 
tional policy of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

I ask the Congress to approach the 
task of revising our stabilization laws 
with the basic intent of bringing those 
laws into line with the spirit of our de- 
mocracy. Too often the price-control 
law is discussed as though its purpose 
were just to protect businessmen or 
farmers or labor unions from any harm. 
That is not the case. 
| The essential purpose of the price- 
control law is to protect all our people 
from the disaster of higher and higher 
prices. It is consumers—housewives, old 
people, children, pensioned veterans— 
that we should keep uppermost in our 
minds when we write price-control laws. 
We can and should be fair to those who 
produce, but they are naturally in a 
strong position in a period of inflation, 
It is the millions and millions of fami- 
lies living on fixed and limited incomes 
who need protection most. They are the 
ones who suffer most when prices go up 
and up and up. 
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I hope the Congress will act decisively, 
and with these considerations in mind, 
to meet the inflationary danger that 
faces our Nation. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, |) 

Tue Warre House, August 23, 1951. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R, 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BENTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me for a moment in order that I may 
suggest a umanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

Mr. BENTON. I shall be very happy 
to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we could not have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the bill 
may be read through for committee 
amendments which are noncontroversial. 
I think we would make headway in that 
way. We could then return to the con- 
troversial items, such as the one which 
is now before the Senate in connection 
with the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveias]. I make that as 
a suggestion. If there is any objection 
to it, we shall have to proceed in the 
other way. I suppose the Senator from 
Connecticut wishes to address himself to 
this subject or to some other subject, 
and that the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Butter] wishes to address himself 
to whatever subject he may have in mind. 
When those addresses have been made, 
I wonder if we might have a unanimous- 
consent agreement to read the bill 
through for committee amendments. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator from 
Nevada wants the bill read through at 
this time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; after the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and the Senator 
from Nebraska have unburdened them- 
selves, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the verb 
just used by the Senator from Nevada, 
“unburden,” is not too inappropriate to 
the remarks which I am about to make, 
I must say I feel a compulsion to un- 
burden myself on the remarks of a few 
moments ago of my old- friend, indeed 
my oldest friend in the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Illinois. I had no thought 
of making them until I listened to his 
views about the members of the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 

One reason I feel immediately com- 
pelled to make these comments, Mr, 
President, is that, so far as I know, Iam 
the only honorary member of the Foreign 
Service of the United States outside the 
State Department. There were three of 
us, the last time I inquired, but the other 
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two are old-time employees of the State 
Department. One has been in the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Personnel for 20 
years or more; and the other is responsi- 
ble for getting the men and their families 
and belongings in and out of port and 
the customs. 

I achieved this unique distinction, I 
believe, because of my interest as As- 
sistant Secretary of State in the passage 
of an act of Congress which became 
known as the Foreign Service Act of 
1946. My concern about the organiza- 
tion of the State Department and the 
operation of the Foreign Service was so 
great at that time that I devoted inter- 
mittently weeks and weeks of time to 
studying the problems of our Foreign 
Service officers. I worked closely and 
again and again, through much dis- 
agreement and conflict, in the drawing 
up of the act. Indeed, Mr. President, I 
was the only Presidential appointee in 
the State Department who testified be- 
fore Congress in behalf of the act. It 
was my opinion that it was very pos- 
sibly my efforts, through Secretary 
Byrnes, and his telephone calls, which 
I urged upon him, to his friends on 
Capitol Hill, which accounted for the 
passage of the act. I recall that As- 
sistant Secretary Braden joined me in 
urging this sponsorship upon the Secre- 
tary, and surely at that time there were 
few men who enjoyed more respect and 
affection on the “Hill” than Secretary 
Byrnes. 

I feel the Senator from Illinois has ex- 
pressed today ideas which must have 
originated with him a great many years 
ago, and which may even reflect his 
Chicago background. I suggest it is even 
possible that as a young man he was un- 
consciously influenced by the outspoken 
views of the Chicago Tribune. And it is 
widely believed that there was a time in 
the Foreign Service when there was an 
entrenched clique of wealthy men who 
felt that the Foreign Service should be 
largely confined to the graduates of Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton, and further- 
more, only for those graduates who were 
the sons of wealthy parents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has that idea disap- 
peared from the Foreign Service? 

Mr. BENTON. Les, it has wholly dis- 
appeared. 

Some decades ago I was informed 
when I was trying to learn the back- 
ground while I was in the State Depart- 
ment—some years ago probably before 
the Rogers Act of 1924, I believe—it was 
charged that there were those in this 
clique of wealthy men who actually con- 
spired to hold salaries down for Foreign 
Service officers, as for so many years they 
were deliberately held down for members 
of Parliament in England, so that only 
those with independent wealth could 
successfully hope to pursue the career of 
a Foreign Service officer, and to aspire to 
the most desirable posts. 

The attitudes of some decades back 
about our Foreign Service officers, for 
which I concede there was some basis in 
fact, have become fixed in the minds of 
many Americans. These attitudes are 
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what the propagandists would term 
“stereotypes,” namely, fixed ideas which 
pervade the minds of some persons and 
which are so firmly lodged, and so easy 
and plausible to adhere to, that they are 
not readily changed. Facts change and 
conditions change, but the stereotype, 
the fixed idea, remains the same. 

Mr. President, I doubt if as many as 
10 percent of the 1,300 Foreign Service 
officers today are graduates of Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton. They come from 
every college in the country and from 
every State in the Union. I would be 
surprised if as many as 15 percent are 
in receipt of independent incomes of as 
much as $2,500 a year. Further, very 
few of them marry rich girls. I used 
to sit on the so-called Board of Foreign 
Service, to which Foreign Service officer's 
had to appeal for permission to marry 
foreign citizens. Some of the letters 
received are very sad, indeed pathetic 
and tragic. These young men are sta- 
tioned abroad during their most mar- 
riageable years, as thereafter, and if they 
do not have the chance to meet Ameri- 
can girls they will fall in love with girls 
of foreign parentage. Then they have to 
seek permission from the State Depart- 
ment before they can marry. There are 
many tragedies in this area hidden deep 
within the State Department files, and 
many a broken life of a young man who 
has married unwisely, or failed to marry, 
growing out of the hazards and uncer- 
tainties of life abroad. 

Mr. President, as to the comment of 
the Senator from Illinois comparing the 
Foreign Service officers to the fountains 
of London which work only from 10 
until 2, I remind my colleagues that 
there is a rule in the State Department, 
as in other Government departments, 
calling for an 8-hour day. I can of 
course only speak with first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Foreign Service officers with 
whom I worked closely here in Washing- 
ton in the Department. I will say for 
them that the 8-hour-day rule is violated 
every day. It is breeched by overwork 
and not by underwork. In periods of 
stress and crisis, these men are unre- 
warded for their long labors on behalf 
of the people of the United States. 
| Their 8-hour day is violated because 
it is so often followed by an 8-hour 
night. Many of the top men in the 
State Department, week in and week out, 
will average 60 or 70 hours a week, or 
even more. I have never known harder 
working men, and often without facili- 
ties which would be regarded as essen- 
tial in private industry. 

Mr. President, I should like for a mo- 
ment to point up some of the hazards 
and risks these mei: face in their careers. 
It is these which, in my opinion, make 
them the most unappreciated group of 
public servants anywhere in the Federal 
Government or anywhere in this coun- 
try. They start in work overseas as very 
young men. Frequently they have to 
live abroad for 10 or 15 years before 
they have any real opportunity to re- 
turn and be reexposed to their own 
country. In the act of 1946, for the first 
time in American history, we provided 
that Foreign Service officers should 
spend 3 years in the United States out 
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of their first 15 years in the Service. I 
am told it has often proved impossible 
to live up to this highly desirable pro- 
vision. During their periods of service 
these men serve terms on the Gold 
Coast, in Managua, in the Belgian 
Congo, and in many other parts of 
the world these men serve terms where 
they run grave risks of permanent in- 
jury of their health. Frequently they 
are separated from their families. In 
many cases they cannot take their wives 
along, as is true today in Hong Kong and 
in Korea. In changing from post to 
post, from one part of the world to an- 
other, they have no chance to build a 
home, achieve stability, develop friends 
and associates in a community, become 
a member of community organizations, 
participate in community activities, and 
put their roots down. No wonder some 
of them occasionally develop neuroses. 

Mr. President, theirs is dangerous 
work, dangerous mentally as well as 
physically. To how great a danger has 
the young Foreign Service officer just 
expelled from Hungary been exposed? 
He is the son of my old friend Albert 
W. Sherer, a fellow trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of which the Senator 
from Illinois was such a distinguished 
ornament for so many years. He mar- 
ried the beautiful daughter of another 
trustee, the late Paul Russell, one of 
my warmest friends. He and his chil- 
dren are lucky to be out of Hungary 
alive. 

At a lighter level, frequently our For- 
eign Service officers do not even have 
a chance to develop a satisfactory ward- 
robe. Just as they get their wardrobe 
adjusted to Sweden, they may be shifted 
and sent to New Delhi. 

Mr. President, of special note is the 
fact that the conditions under which 
they live present a very grave and diffi- 
cult problem in the rearing of their chil- 
dren. Our Foreign Service officers are 
frequently assigned to districts where 
there are no suitable schools, The chil- 
dren often have to be sent home for edu- 
cation, and often a Foreign Service offi- 
cer does not have financial resources 
which make it possible for him to have 
his children properly taken care of in 
one part of the world and to maintain 
himself and his wife in another. It was 
this problem, of such appeal to any- 
one of us, that caused me 6 years ago 
to offer $1,000 for scholarships, a gift 
I have renewed each year since. I think 
it would be more suitable for us today to 
be debating a bill to provide scholarships 
for children of Foreign Service officers— 
and other things to which they are en- 
titled which they have never been 
given—than to be debating a cut in funds 
already too meager. The attitudes of the 
kind expressed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois keep the Congress alert to cut the 
budget down. Unhappily, over a period 
of years, there has been all too little 
leadership in the presentation of the 
case to the Congress. I blame this lack 
of leadership and lack of courage in 
presenting the case far more than I do 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, I have touched very 
briefiy on a few of the occupational haz- 
ards of the Foreign Service officers, and 
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these will explain why I have tried to 
correct, the understanding of my very 
good friend, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Doucrlas ]. The Foreign Service as 
it exists today is a very different Foreign 
Service from that of his caricature. 

I shall conclude by referring to one un- 
happy facet of our foreign-service opera- 
tion which should be of concern today to 
the Congress and to all the American 
people, This is the fear which develops 
in these men of treatment to which they 
may be subjected. Frequently the most 
able of them, who have most fearlessly 
expressed their opinions and stood up 


and fought for what they believed to 


be right, have failed to receive the pro- 
motions, possibly because they have 
served under some ambassador with 
whom they did not successfully get along. 
Sometimes a man far less able and com- 
petent will receive the high recommen- 
dation of the ambassador or some other 
superior officer and will secure the pro- 
motion. Often these men serve under 
men, sometimes only very temporary 
Officials, who bring prejudice to bear in 
their relations with the professional 
career men. 

As a result of this fear, which is most 
natural, and of the injustices from which 
they often suffer, the bad treatment they 
often receive, the poor pay they get 
through most years of their lives, as a 
group I feel they have developed what 
I once called a mass inferiority complex. 
Of course, it is this defensive reaction 
which causes them to cling together, to 
seem to become clannish, or to give a 
cliquish impression to some of those 
with whom they comein touch. Many of 
them believe that President Roosevelt 
disliked the Service and was prejudiced 
against them. 

Of course, Mr. President, this timidity 
or fear or apprehension, which keeps 
men from speaking out, and which would 
color their reports or their relations with 
their superiors, is being accelerated by 
the kind of charges which are being ley- 
eled against many of them, such as the 
charges Ambassador Hurley made when 
he came back from China, and far more 
manifestly, the many charges with which 
we are familiar, leveled by one of our 
colleagues on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for showing me the cour- 
tesy of permitting me to precede him. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
appeal to the Senator from Illinois. He 
sees now the turmoil he created by the 
use of one expression. If the Senator 
from Illinois had not used the term “fig 
leaf,“ or what was it?—‘maple leaf,” 
whichever one it was, we would not have 
had this loss of time in the consideration 
of the bill. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois will be a little more careful in his 
use of figures of speech, I think we will 
get along a little faster. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
seek to be careful. 


BUREAUCRACY UNLIMITED 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to address the Senate for a 
few minutes on a question other than the 
bill which is now under consideration. 

Only 6 years ago, the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate 
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held hearings on S. 555, a bill to establish 
a Missouri Valley Authority. On October 
18, 1945, the committee submitted an 
adverse report on the bill, which was the 
report of its subcommittee, who were 
John H. Overton, chairman of the sub- 
committee; Joseph C. O'Mahoney; Chan 
Gurney; Hugh Butler. 

The transcript of the hearings covers 
700 pages. The hearings were complete. 
No one was denied the opportunity to 
appear for or against the bill. I do not 
wish to describe now the provisions of the 
bill, S. 555, nor shall I take time to dis- 
cuss the issues involved. I shall read for 
the record, however, the 12 conclusions of 
the report of the committee as back- 
ground for what I have to say. These 
conclusions are: 


(a) A comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Missouri River 
Basin has, after thorough consideration by 
the Congress, been adopted, and the initial 
stages thereof have been authorized for con- 
struction by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Army engineers. This plan provides a 
program of unified water and land resource 
development and control for the Missouri 
River Basin. . 

(b) Execution of the plan already approved 
by the Congress through existing Federal 
agencies, in cooperation with the States, as- 
sures proper emphasis on the primary needs 
of flood control and irrigation, and resolves 
conflicts between the uses of water. It as- 
sures, furthermore, that the plan will be 
carried out by experienced agencies. 

(c) The existing laws and procedures pro- 
vide for full integration of the activities 
of the established Federal agencies charged 
with the responsibility of prosecuting the 
several phases of water- and land-resource 
development. These policies and procedures 
protect States’ rights and interests, State 
water law, and provide full cooperation be- 
tween the local, State, and Federal interests. 

(d) The present organization of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation affords the benefits of 
resource development on a regional basis 
without the objectionable features contained 
in S. 555. 

(e) Under S. 555, policies and laws re- 
specting the use and control of water, here- 
tofore established by the Congress, are in a 
large measure destroyed, and the State water 
laws and States’ rights and interests in water 
and its utilization and control are not ade- 
quately preserved and protected. Provisions 
of S. 555, ostensibly designed for this pur- 
pose, are wholly inadequate. 

(t) The Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army and the Bureau of Reclamation 
would either be eliminated entirely from 
the Missouri Basin, or their activity cur- 
tailed at the will of the Authority. Other 
Federal land and water agencies operating 
in that basin would find it necessary in 
large measure to conform with the policies 
of the Authority. The laws under which 
these agencies now operate and basic pro- 
visions of the present reclamation law 
would, so far as the Missouri Basin is con- 

~cerned, be drastically changed by the repeal 
and other provisions of S. 555. 

(g) Enactment of S. 555 would seriously 
delay the construction in the Missouri River 
Basin of works authorized to be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and by the 
Corps of Engineers—works that are badly 
needed in the area for reclamation and pow- 
er development, for flood control, and navi- 
gation. 

(h) Enactment of S. 555 would create 
serious conflicts between existing agencies 
of the Government and the proposed MVA, 
conflicts between development in the Mis- 
souri Valley and development in adjoining 
river basins, and would make impossible the 
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establishment and the carrying out of Na- 
tion-wide policies and . 

(i) S. 555 creates a Federal corporation 
with broad discretionary powers. The bill 
provides a means for the expansion of a 
Government by Federal corporations. In 
essence, it is a proposal to create an instru- 
ment of Government with questionable and 
irresponsible powers affecting the social, cul- 
tural, and economic pattern over which they 
would have little or no control. 

(j) The creation of authorities, along the 
lines proposed in S. 555, involves the sur- 
render to Federal corporations of legislative 
powers that should be exercised by the Con- 
gress, It is contrary to democratic traditions 
and would do violence to accepted notions 
of constitutional government. 

(k) Local autonomy is not assured by the 
enactment of measures such as 8. 555. On 
the contrary, the people directly affected by 
the corporate form of government thus pro- 
posed would have no real control over its 
operations. 

(1) The creation of an MVA would amount 
to the welding of economic and political 
powers resulting in nothing short of autoc- 
racy. It would mean the substitution of 
arbitrary power for democratic processes. It 
would mean the creation of a superstate— 
neither Federal nor State, and not contem- 
plated by our Constitution. It would sub- 
ject the social, cultural, and economic wel- 
fare of the Missouri Basin to the dictates 
and whims of a three-man board, not re- 
sponsible to the people and largely irrespon- 
sible to the Congress itself. It would consti- 
tute a virtual abdication by the Congress in 
favor of Government by Federal corporations 
wielding autocratic powers. It would chal- 
lenge State sovereignty and destroy systems 
of laws, both State and Federal, under which 
western agriculture has grown and prospered. 
It would throttle in the West the reclama- 
tion program which has been prosecuted 
through tho years by an experienced agency 
and which has met with the approval of the 
Congress and of the people directly affected. 
It would permit a three-man board to avail 
itself of trust funds created for reclamation. 
It would be an excursion into an unchartered 
field of vast expenditures of public funds and 
of experimentation under a board unencum- 
bered by the restraints that a democracy 
should erect against agencies of Government, 


Except for myself, only one other 
member of the subcommittee that pre- 
sented that adverse report on the MVA 
is still a Member of the Senate. He is 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney], now chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. From the principal wit- 
nesses then heard against the creation of 
the proposed authority, the Senate has 
however, gained two distinguished Mem- 
bers, the senior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHoEPpEL] and the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The issue of valley authorities, or re- 
gional administrations—the name that 
the sponsors choose to call them being 
of little consequence—has been with us 
continually since the early forties. It 
is raised by the administration, placed 
on a partisan pedestal and reempha- 
sized with renewed vigor at the very time 
we are working in harmony for the order- 
ly continuation of the program for our 
domestic resources development. In a 
time of urgency for increasing flood- 
control measurés to effect reasonable 
protection for rural and urban proper- 
ties, we are told that to oppose the “val- 
ley authority” idea is reactionary. We 
are told that only “liberals” care if 
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Americans perish, or lose their homes 
and their farms. What is the intent of 
these promoters of greater Federal con- 
trols? In my opinion, a fairly good sum- 
mary is presented in a paragraph from 
an article in the Iowa Law Review, vol- 
ume 32, No. 2, 1947, page 391, as follows: 
The issue involved in the consideration 
02 a Missouri Valley Authority is clear and 
may be briefly stated. It is whether Con- 
gress will permit nationalization of the pub- 
lic utility industry under the guise of flood 
control, irrigation, recreation, navigation, 
reforestation, and similar projects. Sooner 
or later the members of the Congress of the 
United States will have to stand up and be 
counted as to whether they favor the con- 
tinuation of private enterprise in these 
United States or the operation of business of 
every kind by various bureaus and depart- 
ments of government in Washington, 


I am concerned only about the exten- 
sion of Federal controls and ownership. 
In my State, we have exclusively locally 
owned and controlled public power. 
However, Nebraska citizens oppose any 
and all attempts to federalize power, 
water, and the irrigation of land in Ne- 
braska and in the West as well. We 
consider federalization unnecessary and 
against the best interests of the Nation. 
From the beginning, in the Reclamation 
Act of 1902, and in succeeding reclama- 
tion or other laws pertaining to the use 
of waters in the West, our people have 
tried vigilantly to safeguard the rights 
of ownership and control vesting under 
laws of the States. Since 1935, this task 
has been difficult at times and some of 
us are not too sure we have succeeded. 
There are signs now that voters are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the evils 
inherent in government by a bureaucracy 
whose aim is federalization. 

Following one of the greatest floods 
of our times, we are told that certain 
western members of Congress, described 
by the President as not “liberal,” are 
guilty of negligence for failing to pro- 
vide works which would have prevented 
the billion-dollar damage to the Kansas 
River Valley. 

What we have heard in recent days 
would indicate that there is a deliberate- 
ly planned campaign to blame western 
Senators- for both floods and droughts. 
I want to point out that I have never 
known Senators with that degree of om- 
nipotence. Furthermore, I want to say 
that I have never known Senators to ap- 
proach the solution of our water-con- 
servation and flood-control problems as 
political partisans. In my humble opin- 
ion, those who are now raising their 
voices following the Kansas River disas- 
ter are the same who advocate the val- 
ley authority, an all-powerful, socialistic 
form of supergovernment. The result 
they seek is a form of totalitarianism, 
and to call those advocates liberals is 
slightly inaccurate. 

References are frequently made to the 
success achieved in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. That success is sometimes credited 
to the fact that TVA is in charge in the 
valley. Flow records have been kept at 
the mouth of the Tennessee since 1875. 
Prior to the construction of the score 
of dams now operated by TVA, the max- 
imum flood of record reached a dis- 
charge of 460,000 second-feet. After 
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the reservoirs were in full operation, the 
flood of 1948 crested with a peak flow 
of 500,000 second-feet. That occurred 
although the reservoirs had a total ca- 
pacity of 20,625,000 acre-feet, of which 
13,350,000 acre-feet is usable for flood 
control, navigation, and power. 

In other words, the peak flood after 
construction of the control system was 
greater than the maximum flood of rec- 
ord which had occurred before any work 
was done. What the flow would have 
been with the storage system is not the 
point I wish to discuss. The point is 
floods can occur with reservoirs. No 
plan can guarantee that a system of res- 
ervoirs will be 100 percent effective nor 
can any reservoir system guarantee com- 
plete safety to us if we choose to oc- 
cupy the flood plain of a major stream. 
In our short history of climate, we have 
probably not yet seen the largest flood. 

The Tennessee River drainage area 
is about 40,500 square miles. The Mis- 
souri River at Sioux City, Iowa, drains 
nearly nine times that area—314,500 
square miles. At Kansas City it drains 
489,000 square miles and at its mouth 
about 530,000 square miles, one-sixth of 
the area of the continental United 
States. 

In other words, the Missouri River 
system is a gigantic network of streams 
covering a vast area in marked contrast 
to the Tennessee River. 

To control the waters of the Missouri, 
a plan of tremendous scope has been de- 
veloped commonly called the Pick-Sloan 
plan, of which the key structures are 
to be a series of six reservoirs on the 
main stem of the Missouri. These 
six reservoirs when completed will be 
the most gigantic system of water-con- 
trol structures in the world. The Flood 
Control Act of 1944 approved and au- 
thorized this program of works together 
with other supporting structures on 
tributaries throughout the whole Mis- 
souri Basin. Of the six major reser- 
voirs, the Fort Peck Reservoir was com- 
pleted during the depression. Three 
others, the Garrison, Oahe, and Fort 
Randall, are under construction. These 
four carry the flood- control burden. 
Two others, Gavins Point and Big Bend, 
are of little value for flood control, being 
chiefly afterbays for power purposes. 
The aggregate capacity of these six res- 
ervoirs will be 73,165,000 acre-feet. This 
has been allocated as follows: 

Acre-feet 
For power-head and sediment 

0 AA 16, 750, 000 
For water supply for irrigation, 

municipal, and industrial use, 

for power and navigation 42, 500, 000 
For flood control, according to 

the Corps of Engineers’ deter- 

MIDA nanpas coun 13, 915, 000 


In other words, these six dams will 
provide 56,415,000 acre-feet of active 
capacity in only one portion of the Mis- 
souri Basin plan. Compare that figure 
with the 13,350,000 acre-feet of total 
active storage ir. the TVA system. In- 
cluding power plants, this main-stem 
system on the Missouri will cost about 
$1,100,000,000, which coincidentally is 
what the TVA project has cost to date. 
The upper Missouri Basin above Sioux 
City, Iowa, is said to have produced a 
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flood in Sioux City causing heavy dam- 
age in 1881. This maximum historical 
flood is said to have reached a peak flow 
of 360,000 second-feet. According to es- 
timates of the Army engineers, the six- 
reservoir system above Sioux City which 
I have just described would have reduced 
the big flood of 1881 to the nondamage 
peak of 140,000 second-feet. Is there 
any basis for the claim that Missouri 
Basin Senators and Representatives in 
Congress have neglected the planning 
and authorization necessary to control 
the main stream? 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert a table showing some details 
of this extraordinary reservoir system. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Main stem reservoir system Missouri River 
Data from Corps of Engineers] 
[Values in acre-feet] 


Reservoir 


Fort Peck 3, 500, 000 
arrison. 4, 250, 000 
Onhe.. 3, 500, 000 
Big Bend. . . 340, 000| 1 300, 000| 1 40, 000. 
Fort Randall. 2, 500, 000 
Gavins Point. 165, 000 
Total. 73, 165, 000}16,750,000/42, 500, 000/13, 915, 000 


3 Estimated. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, above Sioux City, the Bureau of 
Reclamation estimates that reservoir 
capacities of its existing and proposed 
works will aggregate about 16,000,000 
acre-feet. The operation of these units 
was taken into account in the deter- 
mination of the allocations of space in 
the foregoing table. I believe these 
features will effectuate the complete 
control of run-off from the area, an ac- 
complishment which is rarely achieved 
in the history of river systems. Below 
Sioux City the Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates that the aggregate capacity 
of reservoirs constructed and proposed 
under the 1944 plan exceeds 6,000,000 
acre-feet. Non-Federal and those built 
by the Bureau prior to 1944 total about 
3,000,000 acre-feet. Most of the storage 
units of the 1944 plan provide for flood 
space, and will be operated, as provided 
by law, to justify their flood-control 
allocations. 

Below Sioux City, the largest tributary 
to the Missouri is Platte River, with a 
drainage area of about 85,000 square 
miles. While floods have occurred in 
small subbasins, the Platte adapts it- 
self well to large flows. It has a wide 
sandy bed capable of considerable chan- 
nel storage. The next tributary basin 
in size is the Kansas River draining 60,- 
000 square miles. This area is appar- 
ently subject to unusual rainfall con- 
ditions. The Republican River, rising 
in Colorado and draining a large area 
in Nebraska, is a typical tributary of the 
Kansas River. It will not be long be- 
fore all available reservoir sites will be 
developed on the tributaries in the State 
of Kansas, as is the case in southwest- 
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ern Nebraska in the Republican River 
Basin. That the program should have 
been expedited is now cvident. Hind- 
sight is quite convincing. However, 
there will be little delay in getting un- 
der way under the circumstances. 

Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of En- 
gineers, has pointed out that if reser- 
voirs authorized and planned in the 
Kansas River Basin had been in opera- 
tion, the flood damages of July 1951 
would have been greatly-reduced, and 
probably the flood could have been con- 
trolled. I do not think anyone will dis- 
agree with that statement. Had it not 
been for the unprecedented saturation of 
the terrain, the flood peak would have 
been reduced by proper watershed treat- 
ment as proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture. This flood resulted from 
a combination of meteorological phe- 
nomena with which we had no historical 
experience on such a grand scale. 

In addition to the programs of the 
Interior Department and the Corps of 
Engineers, the program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been reported 
to Congress and was published as House 
Document 373, Eighty-first Congress. 
This program covers a great deal of 
ground and attempts to handle problems 
far removed from those of water control 
and conservation. Some of these other 
programs, and their cost, have created 
considerable controversy, which has de- 
layed approval of the Department of 
Agriculture’s program. That is no rea- 
son, however, why we should not try to 
speed action on at least those portions 
of the program relating to water con- 
servation, 

The comprehensive plans of the In- 
terior Department and the Corps of En- 
gineers were approved and authorized 
in Flood Control Acts of 1944 and 1945. 
In examining these plans and programs, 
I arrive at this conclusion: They are 
ambitious, progressive, and: compre- 
hensive; they are being studied for nec- 
essary modifications in the light of new 
data on climate, meteorology, soils, and 
water supply. Generally, the agencies 
are proceeding along sound lines in the 
timing of works for flood control, power 
and water supply uses; the ability of the 
technical staffs to evaluate the emergen- 
cies incident to the whole basin of 530,- 
000 square miles, one-sixth of the area 
of continental United States, is not ques- 
tioned. Each of the three principal 
agencies with plans and programs now at 
hand, maintains central administrative 
offices in the basin, competently directed 
as to the designs of the physical works. 
For some years these agencies have co- 
ordinated their studies and pooled their 
skills by means of conferences directed 
by the Missouri Basin Interagency 
Committee. This committee includes 
also representatives of the Federal Power 
Commission and the Department of 
Commerce, and thus five major Federal 
agencies are participating in its delib- 
erations. 

How could a TVA type of administra- 
tion possibly conceive a more compre- 
hensive undertaking than is included in 
the reports and plans now before us? 
The representatives of the affected 
States in the Congress are not playing 
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politics in forwarding this program. Be- 
ing in close touch with their constituents, 
they definitely refiect local thinking. It 
is my strong feeling that local interests 

are in a better position to further the 
progress of the necessary developments 
under existing circumstances than under 
an authority, from whose decisions there 
would be no appeal. 

For my part, I shall want to appraise 
most carefully the final plans regarding 
some phases of the program which will 
come before the Congress. In spending 
the taxpayers’ dollars, we must safeguard 
the interests of the people who have made 
the valley, and who have certain rights 
in the resources and their uses. We 
must be certain that no encroachments 
are made upon those rights in water, 
land, and developed power. I view the 
Federal agencies in the role of a builder, 
not as a manager. 

From these recent revelations from 
the White House and its close adherents, 
it appears that people highly placed in 
the administration have prepared a line 
of attack on established practices, im- 
pugning the ability and integrity of the 
agencies we have respected for over half 
a century, and, of course, bemoaning the 
fact that people still elect Republicans 
to Congress. These are the facts. The 
main stem reservoirs on the Missouri, 
all under construction except the two 
smallest, will cost about $1,100,000,000, 
which is equal to the cost of the present- 
ly operating TVA developments. The 
estimated Federal cost of the authorized 
and proposed Missouri Basin compre- 
hensive plans is about $8,000,000,000. 
The beneficiaries of these proposed works 
will spend an additional $8,000,000,000 
to make the potentialities of the pro- 
grams bear fruit. We need flood control 
in some places as rapidly as possible. 
We need power for the economy of the 
area, both rural and urban. We shall 
progress with our land and water supply 
features as we need them, and as these 
are proven feasible in the general econ- 
omy of the basin. We do not require 
an Authority to dictate the future. The 
job in 6 years is well under way. There 
is no evidence of incompetence. There 
is little or no duplication of functional 
investigations. There is agreement on 
principles involving conservation of 
water resources. There is some degree 
of cooperation with State officials on 
technical details and on schedules. The 
key reservoir sites are fully determined. 
Responsibility for construction has been 
reconciled. 

I trust that these facts will be remem- 
bered when those who want only federal- 
ization of our resources begin their par- 
tisan preachments. We want our water 
resources controlled for our use, bearing 
in mind that they are our resources. 
We will cooperate in the management 
of the works when the time comes, as 
States, not as pleading petitioners for 
favors at the feet of the Authority. It 
is actually silly to take seriously the 
perennial platitudes of the Authority 
planners when they intimate that the 
operation of this reservoir system is so 
complicated that only an Authority could 
understand and undertake it. The 
method is devised to provide maximum 
use of the river. That means to secure 
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from the river the maximum power pro- 
duction, water supply, flood-damage pre- 
vention, and the best downstream river 
control. I think the benefits would come 
in that order with the recognition that 
feasible irrigation improvements up- 
stream shall never be denied develop- 
ment under the plans. The operations 
are probably less difficult in the tribu- 
tary basin in Nebraska and Kansas. 


AUGUST 23 


There are no superproblems which ne- 
cessitate a superstate for the Missouri 
River Basin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point a table of 
appropriations for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Annual appropriations, summary by Junds and total expenditures, 1902-51 


Revenue 
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Total ex- 
— on available — 
expenditure | Penditures 
$17, 363,800 | 4 $12, 658, 163 
18, 051, 161 12, 533, 916 
10, 562, 088 11, 799, 956 
9, 180, 700 10, 390, 395 
8, 183, 300 16, 050, 733 
26, 896, 790 9, 556, 325 
8, 262, 367 11, 663, 193 
8, 300, 508 8, 791, 905 
15, 931, 922 10, 437, 941 
1, 24, 411 14, 213, 173 
13, 530, 000 8, 805, 940 
8, 902, 557 8, 023, 130 
8, 537, 213 8, 982, 355 
9, 840, 277 8, 645, 625 
7, 848, 927 6, 399, 871 
9, 124, 177 10, 034, 149 
20, 601, 871 8, 760, 134 
15, 359, 530 10, 045, 703 
14, 114, 067 11, 873, 766 
11, 890, 809 10, 860, 452 
12, 413, 240 8, 906, 138 
7, 511, 320 7, 449, 552 
12, 198, 800 8, 636, 998 
14, 443, 400 10, 254, 937 
19, 403, 000 10, 995, 304 
9, 582, 000 13, 942, 762 
32, 371, 000 26, 345, 915 
15, 867, 288 25, 204, 914 
114, 991, 000 24, 751, 833 
35, 252, 750 40, 882, 912 
47, 776, 100 49, 849, 120 
44, 671, 600 52, 379, 804 
$1, 100, 000 84, 140, 100 65, 405, 810 
4, 600, 000 44, 033, 112 79, 320, 428 
5, 700, 000 83, 888, 94 6, 365, 34 
6, 600, 000 81, 014, 313 85, 596, 484 
2, 600,000 | 105, 356, 91, 438, O41 
2, 600, 000 94, 262, 543 69, 287, 440 
5, 669, 468 47, 207, 884 54, 587, 242 
5, 282, 501 33, 184, 169 50, 376, 076 
4,491,718 | 127, 130, 108 64, 362, 688 
4, 806, 122, 222, 831 123, 142, 887 
5, 545, 148, 730, 438 176, 153, 466 
5, 293, 271, 497, 242 243, 794, 856 
8, 034, 366, 902 298, 373, 537 
5, 502, 277, 045, 886 | €348, 793, 030 


1 eneral fund, allotments from the reclamation fund through 1915; authorizations for increased compensation from 
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1918 through 1924, power and other revenues made available; and allocations from emergency funds 
ee eee ae operation and maintenance of the Colorado River front work and levee 


Dam fund. 
3 Allotments prior to 1906 were canceled on July 27, 1907, at Fallon, Nev., and summary allotments issued in lieu 


Total expenditures 8 —— a 
è Exclud propriation of Secretary of 
«Ineiudes appropriation of 10000 to Bureau of 
1 the general fund 

t Estimate. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 


President, the table shows expenditures 
by years, also, but I am informed that 
the expenditures and obligated funds for 
the fiscal year 1951 will be only about 
three hundred million. An examination 
of these figures for the fiscal years 1948 
and 1949 shows conclusively that the 
Republican Eightieth Congress led the 
way in recognizing western needs for an 
expedited program. There are no 
grounds for the accusations that western 
water resources developments were de- 
layed because certain western Senators 
and Representatives, including both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, asked for in- 
formation regarding the proposed un- 
dertakings. The record is against that 
interpretation. 


1904, $1 cog 431; pate * 767,922: 1906, $7,107,716. 
the Interi terior for Imperial 


Valley! protection. 
on for Bonneville. 


appropriation in fiscal year 1051. 


Respecting the Missouri Basin plan as 
approved in 1944, about $250,000,000 
have been spent on reclamation phases 
by the Interior agencies out of a total 
authorization of $550,000,000. Corps of 
Engineers expenditures on the same 
plan now aggregate about $300,000,000 
out of a total authorization of five hun- 
dred and fifty million for their plans. 

This work is moving along fast, and 
it is being done in accordance with our 
traditional principles of law and indi- 
vidual and State rights. The Congress 
has provided that the use of water for 
navigation shall not interfere with any 
other beneficial use; that is to say, navi- 
gation has no priority to the use of the 
waters of the Missouri River system. 
The Congress also has provided that the 
rights and interests of these States in 
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determining the development of the 
watersheds within their borders and 
likewise their interests and rights in 
water utilization and control” shall be 
recognized and protected. The provi- 
sions are contained in the authorizing 
legislation for the Missouri Basin works. 
Reclamation laws and several Supreme 
Court decrees had previously held these 
principles to be inviolate for works under 
the reclamation law. These are strongly 
established principles. They do not fit 
easily into a scheme of federalization of 
the natural resources of the Missouri 
Basin States. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which provides that the bill be read for 
noncontroversial committee amend- 
ments, I ask that we may proceed, with 
the understanding that if at this time 
there has been filed with the clerk an 
amendment to any committee amend- 
ment, that committee amendment shall 
be considered as being a controversial 
item and shall be passed over. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the terms of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the committee amendment 
on page 4, in line 6, will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
in line 8, after the word “than”, to strike 
out “$10,000,000” and insert “$7,500,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think that amendment relates to the pre- 
ceding one; therefore it should be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Acquisition of buildings 
abroad,” on page 5, line 5, after the word 
“act”, to strike out “$8,600,000” and in- 
sert “$7,000,000”; and in the same line, 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to insert “of which not to exceed $94,500 
2 be available for personal services, 
and.“ 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, that 
committee amendment should go over, 
for an amendment is pending to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contributions to international 
organizations,” on page 6, line 2, after 
the word “Congress”, to strike out “$27,- 
v0,000” and insert “$30,297,861, to- 
gether with such additional sums due to 
increase in rates of exchange as the 
Secretary of State may determine and 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be necessary to pay, in foreign cur- 
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rencies, the quotas and contributions 
required by the several treaties, conven- 
tions, or laws established by the amount 
of the obligation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether he has submitted an amend- 
ment to limit contributions of the United 
States to one-third, or, in other words, 
a modification of the language adopted 
by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That has been of- 
fered, and it is in the general provisions 
in the back of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to 


The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Missions to international or- 
ganizations,” on page 7, line 6, after the 
figures “$1,400,000”, to insert “of which 
not to exceed $1,179,540 shall be avail- 
able for personal services”; and in line 
13, after the word “Organization”, to 
insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: “Provided further, That 
employment under this appropriation in 
connection with the organization of 
American States may be without regard 
to the civil-service laws.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “International contingencies,” 
on page 8, line 9, after the word “busi- 
ness“, to insert “medical and hospital 
expenses (not incurred as a result of 
vicious habits, intemperance, or miscon- 
duct) of members of United States dele- 
gations while in a travel status outside 
the United States”; and in line 17, after 
“(44 U. S. C. 111)”, to strike out “2,600,- 
000” and insert “$2,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico,” on page 9, line 9, after the 
word “protection”, to insert “expendi- 
tures for the purposes set forth in sec- 
tions 101 through 104 of Public Law 
786, approved September 13, 1950.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses,” on 
page 9, line 20, after the figures “$900,- 
000”, to insert “of which not to exceed 
$737,550 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Construction,” on page 10, line 
6, after the numerals “1944”, to strike out 
“$14,000,000” and insert “$12,000,000, of 
which not to exceed $1,188,939 shall be 
available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “American sections, interna- 
tional commissions,” on page 12, line 2, 
after the word “Commissions”, to strike 
out “$702,000” and insert “$687,200, of 
which not to exceed $268,888 shall be 
available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 13, 

after line 10, to strike out: 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 

For expenses necessary to enable the Com- 
mission to settle certain claims of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on its own 
behalf and on behalf of American nationals 
against foreign governments as authorized 
by Public Law 455, approved March 10, 1950, 
including expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings of organizations concerned with the 
purpose of this appropriation; hire of passen- 
ger motor vehicles for field use only; services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); and employ- 
ment of aliens; $150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “International information and 
educational activities,“ on page 14, line 
24, after the figures 85,000“, to insert 
“purchase (not to exceed nine) for use 
abroad and”; on page 15, line 5, after 
the word “amended”, to insert “expenses 
for hospitalization and medical care of 
grantees who become incapacitated 
while participating in activities author- 
ized under this appropriation.”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 22, after the word “organization”, 
to strike out “$85,000,000” and insert 
“$63,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$25,830,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services.” ; 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there is an amendment to that amend- 
ment, and it should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 22, after the word “films”, to insert 
a colon and the following additional 
proviso: “Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for subscriptions to or distribu- 
tion of any privately edited or published 
magazines, journals or newspapers un- 
less copies thereof are regularly filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate and with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
the time of distribution.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I— Department of Jus- 
tice—Legal activities and general admin- 
istration—Salaries and expenses, general 
administration,” on page 20, line 5, after 
the figures “$2,250,000”, to insert of 
which not to exceed $2,145,690 shall be 
available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses, general 
legal activities,” on page 20, line 13, after 
the figures “$9,032,000”, to insert “of 
which not to exceed $7,774,150 shall be 
available for personal services.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there is an amendment pending to that, 
and it should therefore go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses, Anti- 
trust Division,” on page 20, line 17, after 
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the figures “$3,200,000”, to insert “of 
which not to exceed $3,035,932 shall be 
available for personal services, and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses, United 
States attorneys and marshals,” on page 
21, line 11, after the figures “$12,990,000”, 
to insert “of which not to exceed $10,- 
316,390 shall be available for personal 
Services, and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses, claims 
of persons of Japanese ancestry,” on page 
22, line 7, after the word “expenses”, to 
insert “and of which not to exceed $219,- 
800 shall be available for personal serv- 
i * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion—Salaries and expenses,” on page 
23, line 12, after the figures 890,000, 000“, 
to insert, “of which not to exceed $78,- 
473,211 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service—Salaries and expenses,” on 
page 25, line 8, after the figures “$36,- 
400,000”, to insert “of which not to ex- 
ceed $30,159,900 shall be available for 
personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Prison System—Sal- 
aries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,” 
on page 26, line 9, after the figures 823, 
500,000”, to insert “of which not to exceed 
$15,387,450 shall be available for per- 
sonal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Support of United States pris- 
oners,” on page 27, line 6, after the fig- 
ures “$2,000,000”, to insert “of which 
not to exceed $217,200 shall be available 
for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Alien Property—Sal- 
aries and expenses,” on page 27, line 17, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$3,600,000” and insert “$300,000”, and 
in line 21, after the word “Columbia”, to 
insert “of which not to exceed $2,900,000 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title Ill Department of Com- 
merce—Office of the Secretary,” on page 
30, line 9, after the figures “$1,000”, to 
strike out “$1,500,000” and insert “$1,- 
484,530, of which not to exceed $1,363,230 
shall be available for personal services,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
line 17, after the figures “$250,000”, to 
insert “of which not to exceed $224,280 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of the Census,” on page 
31, line 8, after the figures “$6,500,000”, 
to insert “of which not to exceed $5,623,- 
973 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 20, after the figures “$7,000,000”, to 
insert “of which not to exceed $5,646,654 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
line 11, after the figures “$200,000”, to in- 
sert “of which not to exceed $147,812 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion,” on page 33, line 7, after the figures 
“$99,100,000”, to insert “of which not to 
exceed $75,971,477 shall be available for 
personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
line 9, after the word “expended”, to 
strike out “$20,000,000” and insert 
“$25,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$4,965,300 shall be available for personal 
services and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, 
line 22, after the figures “$1,200,000”, to 
insert “of which not to exceed $916,063 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
line 5, after the word “ammunition”, to 
strike out “$1,300,000” and insert “$1,- 
257,984, of which not to exceed $828,145 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
line 13, after “June 30”, to strike out 
“1954” and insert “1958”; in the same 
line, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out “$35,840,000” and in- 
sert “$28,700,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there is an amendment to be offered to 
the amendment on page 36, line 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment on page 36, line 13, will be 
passed over. The clerk will report the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
in line 14, after “(1)”, to strike out 
„817.000.000 and insert “$15,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I may 
say that, so far as I am concerned, it is 
unnecessary to have this amendment go 
over. I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee on the economies which have been 
made in connection with this item, which 
is rapidly becoming another form of local 
pork barrel. I think the committee 
has done extremely well, and I do not 
want to cut the appropriation any 
further. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We will revert to it 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
in line 19, after “(6)”, to strike out 
“$15,000,000” and insert “$10,000,000”; 
in line 22, after “(7)”, to strike out 
“$2,840,000” and insert “$2,700,000”; in 
line 25, after the word “which”, to strike 
out “$2,840,000” and insert “$2,700,000”; 
in the same line, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$500,000” and insert “$450,- 
000”; and on page 37, line 4, after the 
word “aircraft”, to insert “and not to 
exceed $1,937,447 shall be available for 
personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 37, 
line 14, after the word “ammunition”, 
to strike out “$225,000” and insert 8350, 
000, of which not to exceed $315,753 shall 
be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, 
line 19, after the word “contracts”, to 
strike out “$1,883,000” and insert 
“$1,874,562, of which not to exceed $75,- 
937 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 38, to insert: 

Transport Aircraft Development: For ex- 
penses necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 867), relating to the develop- 
ment of improved transport aircraft, in- 
cluding hire of aircraft; and services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates for individuals 
not in excess of $50 per diem; $597,500, to 
remain available until expended, of which 
not to exceed 622,500 shall be available for 
personal services. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there is an amendment to be offered 
to this amendment, and it should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no amendment at the desk. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask that it go over, 
I drafted an amendment to eliminate 
this appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over, The 
next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Civil Aeronautics Board,” on 
page 38, line 18, after the word “field”, 
to insert “purchase (not to exceed four 
for replacement only) and,” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, that 
should go over, also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, 
in line 20, after the word “aircraft”, to 
strike out “$3,550,000” and insert “$3,- 
700,000, of which not to exceed $3,354,000 
Shall be available for personal services,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Coast and Geodetic Survey,” on 
page 39, line 22, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$12,375,000” and insert “$11,- 
877,688, of which not to exceed $8,075 810 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce,” on page 40, line 19, 
after the figures “$3,000,000”, to insert 
“of which not to exceed $2,641,869 shall 
be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, 
line 5, after the word “Columbia”, to 
strike out “$1,900,000” and insert “$1,- 
953,000, of which not to exceed $1,593,000 
shall be available for personal services,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, 
line 12, after the word “individuals”, to 
strike out “$5,500,000” and insert 85. 
388,180, of which not to exceed $4,606,380 
shall be available for personal services, 
and.“ 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall have an amendment to offer on 
page 41, line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment under consideration now is 
the amendment on page 41, line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
page 41, line 19, after the word “Secre- 
tary”, I move to insert the words “in- 
cluding not to exceed $99,000 for per- 
sonal services.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Patent Office,” on page 42, line 
6, after the figures “$11,500,000”, to in- 
sert “of which not to exceed $8,834,000 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Public Roads,” on 
page 43, line 10, after the word “ex- 
pensed”, to insert “including not to ex- 
ceed $8,563,500 for personal services.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
is an amendment to be offered to this 
amendment, and it should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over. The 
next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, 
line 13, after the numerals “1951”, to 
insert “and of which not to exceed 
$2,914,200 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, 
after line 19, to insert: 

Public Lands Highways: For the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of section 10 of 
the act of September 7, 1950, $2,500,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, to 
that there is an amendment to be offered, 
and it should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 2, after the numerals “1950”, to 
strike out “$3,500,000” and insert “$3,- 
480,000, of which not to exceed $180,000 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 22, after the numerals “1950”, to 
strike out “$4,000,000” and insert ‘‘$2,- 
000,000, of which not to exceed $315,900 
shall be available for personal services,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, 
line 2, after the numerals “1950”, to 
strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$3,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, un- 
der th2 unanimous-consent agreement, 
that amendment should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Bureau of Stand- 
ards,” on page 48, line 2, after the figures 
“$1,100,000”, to insert “of which not to 
exceed $490,203 shall be available for 
personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 48, 
line 6, after the word “for”, to strike out 
“$4,000,000” and insert ‘$3,807,419, of 
which not to exceed 83,083,228 shall be 
available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, 
line 16, after the word “frequency”, to 
strike out “$2,800,000” and insert “$2,- 
735,220, of which not to exceed $1,483,020 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, 
after line 10, to strike out: 

Working capital fund: For an additional 
amount for the “Working capital fund,” 
established by the Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1950, $2,000,000, to be available without 
fiscal-year limitation, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Weather Bureau,” on page 50, 
line 2, after the word “Committee”, to 
strike out “$26,000,000” and insert “$25,- 
069,477, of which not to exceed $18,- 
229,710 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “General provisions—Depart- 
ment of Commerce,” on page 51, after 
line 18, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 305. Appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce available for salaries and 
expenses shall be available in an amount 
not to exceed $5,000 for entertainment within 
or outside the United States of prominent 
persons, representatives, and dignitaries of 
foreign governments. The cost of such en- 
tertainment, including the reimbursement 
of officials of the Department of Commerce 
who have incurred expenses for such enter- 
tainment, shall be accounted for solely on 
the certificate of the Secretary of Commerce, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV—The Judiciary—Su- 
preme Court of the United States—Care 
of the Building and Grounds,” on page 
53, line 8, after the figures “$160,700”, 
to insert “of which not to exceed $144,000 
shall be available for personal services.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with 
reference to page 53, line 8, I move that 
the figure “$144,000” be stricken and 
that the figure “$147,500” be inserted in 
lieu thereof. This is not an appropria- 
tion, but a limitation on personal serv- 
ices. This change is necessary, inas- 
much as $3,500 of the amount carried 
under other contractual services is, in 
fact, personal services, and the total 
personal services in the budget should be 
$147,500 instead of $144,000. This 
change is in accordance with the Fergu- 
son amendment and would have been 
made in the committee had the informa- 
tion been available to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
amendment being submitted as an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
amendment is agreed to, and the com- 
mittee amendment as amended, is 
agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals—Salaries and expenses,” on 
page 53, line 16, after the figures 8194, 
500”, to ingert “of which not to exceed 
$176,715 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Customs Court—Salaries and 
expenses,” on page 53, line 24, after the 
figures “$433,165”, to insert “of which 
not to exceed $401,165 shall be available 
for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Court of Claims—Salaries and 
expenses,” on page 54, line 11, after the 
figures “$579,800”, to insert “of which 
not to exceed $495,580 shall be available 
for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Miscellaneous expenses,” on 
page 57, line 24, after “(34 Stat. 476)”, 
to strike out “$750,000” and insert 
“$763,750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts,” on page 58, line 
24, after the figures “$535,000”, to insert 
“of which not to exceed $488,500 shall be 
available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Expenses of referees”, on page 
60, line 4, after “(11 U. S. C. 68 (c) (4))”, 
to insert “of which not to exceed $800,010 
shall be available for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title V—Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Incorporated,” on page 61, line 
10, after the word “expenses”, to insert 
“including not to exceed $263,274 for 
personal services”, and in line 12, after 
the word “prisoners”, to insert “includ- 
ing not to exceed $344,796 for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title VI—General provisions,” 
on page 63, after line 8, to strike out: 

Src. 602. None of the funds appropriated 
in this act shall be used to pay an assess- 
ment to any international organization which 
ESA one-third of the total annual cost 

ereot. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 602. No representative of the United 
States Government in any international or- 
ganization hereafter shall make any com- 
mitment requiring the appropriation of 
funds for a contribution by the United States 
in excess of 33% percent of the budget of 
any international organization for which the 
appropriation for the United States contri- 
bution is contained in this act: Provided, 
That in exceptional circumstances necessi- 
tating a contribution by the United States 
in excess of 334, percent of the budget, a 
commitment requiring a United States ap- 
propriation of a large proportion may be 
made after consultation by United States 
representatives in the organization or other 
appropriate officials of the Department of 
State with the Committees on Appropriations 
of the Senate and House of Representatives: 
Provided, however, That this section shall 
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not apply to the United States representa- 
tives to the inter-American organizations. 


- Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 

think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN] is interested in this amend- 
ment, and perhaps he would want it to 
go over. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On which page is the 
am ndment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Page 63. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, 
after line 4, to strike out: 

Sec. 603. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this act shall be 
used to pay compensation of any incumbent 
appointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant after August 1, 1951, 
through the fiscal year 1952: Provided, That 
this inhibition shall not apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the 
agency; 

(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(d) to the Department of Justice, except 
general administration personnel; 

(e) to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; 

(f) to the judiciary branch; 

(g) to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; 

(h) to employees in grades CPC 1 and 2: 
Provided further, That when any department 
or agency covered in this Act has reduced 
their employment rolls to 80 percent of 
the total number on their rolls as of August 
1, 1951, this limitation may cease to apply. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 65, to insert: 

Sec. 603. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any employee engaged in 
personnel work in excess of the number that 
would be provided by a ratio of 1 such em- 
ployee to 115, or a part thereof, full-time, 
part-time, and intermittent employees of the 
agency concerned: Provided, That for pur- 
poses of this section employees shall be con- 
sidered as engaged in personnel work if they 
spend half time or more in personnel ad- 
ministration consisting of direction and 
administration of the personnel program; 
employment, placement, and separation; job 
evaluation and classification; employee re- 
lations and services; training; committees of 
expert examiners and boards of civil-service 
examiners; wage administration; and proc- 
essing, recording, and reporting. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, when we were consider- 
ing noncontroversial amendments we in- 
advertently adopted the committee 
amendment on page 65, lines 1 to 14, to 
which the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
MCFARLAND] desires to offer an amend- 
ment. I believe the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona is a good amend- 
ment. It has been approved by the 
Department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment on page 65, lines 1 
to 14, was agreed to be reconsidered, 
in order that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] may offer the amend- 
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ment in behalf of his colleague the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 
It is the amendment which was in- 
tended to be offered by my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Arizona IMr. 
MCFARLAND]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 65, 
line 14, after the word “reporting”, it 
is proposed to insert a colon. and the 
following: “Provided further, That this 
section shall not apply to personnel work 
concerning employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 
Without objection, the committee 
amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, 
after line 14, to insert: 


Sec. 604. Except for the automobiles of- 
ficially assigned to the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, and the Secretary of 
Commerce and automobiles assigned for 
operation by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, no part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any civilian employee of 
the Government in the District of Columbia 
whose primary duties consist of acting as 
chauffeur of any Government-owned pas- 
senger motor vehicle (other than a bus or 
ambulance), unless such appropriation is 
specifically authorized to be used for pay- 
ing the compensation of employees per- 
forming such duties. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 66, to insert: 


Src. 605. No part of the money appropri- 
ated by this act to any department or made 
available for expenditure by any corporation 
contained in this act which is in excess of 
75 percent of the amount required to pay the 
compensation of all persons the aggregate 
budget estimates for personal services here- 
tofore submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be em- 
ployed by such department or corporation 
during such fiscal year in the performance 
of— 

(1) functions performed by a person des- 
ignated as an information specialist, infor- 
mation and editorial specialist, publications 
and information coordinator, press relations 
officer or counsel, photographer, radio expert, 
television expert, motion-picture expert, or 
publicity expert, or designated by any simi- 
lar title, or 

(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, editing, 
typing, duplicating, or disseminating public 
information publications or releases, radio 
or television scripts, magazine articles, pho- 
tographs, motion pictures, and similar 
material, 
shall be available to pay the compensation 
of persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) or (2). No person whose only 
performance of the functions described in 
(1) or (2) of the preceding sentence is in 
activities necessary for the enforcement of 
law, promotion of safety of human life, dis- 
semination of weather information, or scien- 
tific experimentation, or whose compensa- 
tion is paid from funds appropriated specifi- 
cally for International Information and Edu- 
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cational Activities shall be deemed to be en- 
gaged in the performance of the functions 
so described. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
67, after line 7, to insert: 

Sec. 606. The Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, hereafter is authorized 
without regard to section 505 of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 to place two positions 
in grade GS-18, and seven positions in grade 
GS-17 in the General Schedule established 
by the Classification Act of 1949, and such 
positions shall be in lieu of any positions in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation pre- 
viously allocated under section 505. The 
compensation of the Associate Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation here- 
after shall be $17,500 per annum. 

The Secretary of State hereafter is author- 
ized without regard to section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 to place one eddi- 
tional position in grade GS-17 in the Gen- 
eral Schedule established by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949. 

The Secretary of Commerce hereafter is 
authorized without regard to section 505 of 
the Classification Act of 1949 to place one 
additional position in grade GS-17 in the 
General Schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
68, line 4, to change the section number 
from “604” to “607.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the committee amendments, 
with the exception of those which have 
been passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, that 
brings us back to the amendment with 
which we were dealing when we entered 
into the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which is the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to advise that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
submitted amendments a short time ago, 
one on page 20, line 17, and the other 
on page 20, line 5, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Those amendments 
were filed today under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, and they go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it is 
a true saying that no law, no matter how 
good it may be, can be of value to a 
nation, if not properly administered. 
Fair administration, of course, is the 
final measure of a law’s effectiveness. 

The Senator from Michigan, together 
with the Senator from California [Mr. 
Nrxon], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER], are of the opinion that 
the President of the United States and 
those who, under him, execute the laws, 
are not going to enforce and carry out 
the provisions and intent of the Defense 
Production Act of 1951. That has been 
demonstrated by statements in the press. 
It has also been demonstrated today by 
a message from the President to the 
Congress. 

The purpose of the Defense Production 
Act is to curb inflation, but if it is not 
adequately enforced it is not going to 
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have that effect. There are many per- 
sons who feel that the President is not 
sincere in his efforts to enforce the law; 
that he is now advocating certain 
changes for political reasons, rather 
than with a sincere desire to halt in- 
flation. 

The law which we passed last Septem- 
ber was clear, and it gave to the Presi- 
dent full power and control over prices 
and wages as a means of combating in- 
flation. He did not see fit to use his au- 
thority until about the 26th day of Jan- 
uary of this year. Then its enforcement 
was such that he accompanied it by re- 
peated demands for a new law. When a 
new law was passed he condemned it 
from the outset of its enactment. 

From that background, Mr. President, 
it is the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan, the Senator from California, 
and the Senator from Idaho that we 
should now introduce a bill repealing 
certain provisions of the act to which 
the President objects, and that the Pres- 
ident of the United States should be en- 
abled to enforce a law in relation to 
price control and the fixing of wages 
under terms that he desires, so that there 
can be no question about his enforcement 
of the law. 

We have in the past found numerous 
instances of the Executive's failure to 
enforce laws because they were not in 
harmony with the opinion of the Presi- 
dent. In this case we feel it is so vital to 
the Nation to prevent inflation that this 
amendment should be adopted, so that 
we may be provided sincere and gen- 
uine enforcement of an inflation-control 
measure. Therefore, we are going to 
ask to repeal three provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, which are the three provisions 
which the President singled out in his 
message today. The bill is as follows: 

A bill to repeal certain provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the last sen- 

tence of section 101 of the Defense Produc- 

tion Act of 1950, as amended, is hereby re- 
pealed. 


Mr. President, this refers to the ban on 
slaughtering quotas: 

(b) Paragraph (4) of subsection (d) of 
section 402 of such dct, as amended, is hereby 
repealed. 

This refers to the so-called Capehart 
amendment: 

(c) Subsection (k) of section 402 of such 
act, as amended, is hereby repealed. 


This refers to the so-called Herlong 
amendment on percentage margins for 
retailers and wholesalers. 

On behalf of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2048) to repeal certain provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. FERGUSON 
(for himself, Mr. Nrxon, and Mr. 
WELKER), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. NIXON. In other words, the ef- 
fect of the bill which has been introduced 
by the Senator from Michigan on behalf 
of himself, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], is to carry out the 
request that the President has laid be- 
fore the Congress in his message of to- 
day. It would repeal the Capehart 
amendment, the Herlong amendment 
and the Butler-Hope amendment 
banning quotas on slaughtering of live- 
stock. Is it not a fact that prior to the 
time the Defense Production Act of 1951 
was passed by the Congress and became 
law, the President had these very powers 
which this bill would grant him? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He did have those 
powers. 

Mr. NIXON. In other words, the Pres- 
ident had those powers then, and did not 
use them, or if he did use them, they 
did not prove effective, by his own admis. 
sion, in controlling inflation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. NIXON. Which means that we 
are simply giving the President the 
powers he had prior to the enactment of 
the Defense Production Act of this year. 
And we are giving him those powers be- 
cause unless we give him a law which in 
words, in phrases, and in terms is exactly 
what he wants, he has in effect told the 
Congress that the law we passed will not 
be effective in controlling inflation, and 
that he will not try to use the law for 
the purpose of controlling inflation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
Not only that, but the statements of the 
administrators of the law are in effect 
invitations for an increase of prices, and 
the public is taking them as such. 

Mr. NIXON. As a matter of fact, 
what has happened is that the admin- 
istration has in effect created a price- 
increase psychology. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, in 
the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. NIXON. By the constant state- 
ments of the President that the law 
passed by the Congress is inadequate, 
that it will not control inflation, and 
that prices can go no place but up. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. NIXON. Thereby inviting prices 
to go up, and encouraging the scare buy- 
ing which, of course, is one of the major 
factors in increasing prices. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
am sure the Senator from California 
agrees with and is sponsoring the 
amendment for the purpose of really 
having a law which the President will 
enforce. 

Mr. NIXON. That is exactly the 
point. I think the Senator from Mich- 
igan has well stated that those of us who 
supported the Defense Production Act of 
1951 recognized the need for power to 
control inflation. It is our opinion, and 
it is also the opinion of the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Marv RHAxK], that the 
law passed by the Congress, if honestly 
and properly enforced by the President, 
would be effective in controlling infia- 
tion. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that to be 
a fact. I think the Senator from South 
Carolina also made such a statement as 
of yesterday on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. NIXON. But the President stated 
in his message of today that the law is 
ineffective, and impliedly, as I have sug- 
gested, that he will not use it for that 
purpose. Therefore, the purpose of our 
bill is to give him the power which he 
says he needs properly to control infia- 
tion, powers, incidentally, which he al- 
ready had during the first 6 months of 
this year and for the last 3 months of 
last year, and did not use to control 
inflation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator has made that statement. I con- 
cur in it. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Has the Senator any 
idea that the President would enforce 
any law the Congress might pass, 
whether he likes it or not, to prevent in- 
flation which the party to which he be- 
longs has been promoting for the last 
14 years? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, if his- 
tory can be relied upon, and it surely can 
be relied upon in many cases, I would 
say that there is great doubt that the 
President has really wanted to keep down 
inflation. The facts speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. BRICKER. In other words, at 
the present time, the President of the 
United States, through his administra- 
tion, and through the price-and-wage- 
control program which he has so inef- 
fectively put into operation is promot- 
ing inflation. He knows that inflation 
is going to take place so long as the 
Government expends what it is expend- 
ing now, and what he seeks to expend in 
the future, and so long as that occurs, 
prices are bound to go up, and nothing 
will prevent that from happening. So 
this is simply a cheap political trick to 
try to put the blame upon the Congress 
of the United States for what has hap- 
pened as a result of his program. I for 
one do not think that because he be- 
comes political in this kind of an effort 
the Congress ought to abdicate its au- 
thority, and give him what he asks. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I think the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio are entirely un- 
called for, particularly in view of the 
fact that in the Banking and Currency 
Committee there was a group of Sena- 
tors who repeatedly tried to undermine 
the measures which the President of the 
United States, and his administrators, 
several of them Republicans, I might say, 
have asked to be provided by Congress, to 
protect the American people against ris- 
ing prices. When any Senator stands on 
the Senate floor and attacks the sincerity 
of the President in his efforts to hold 
prices against inflation, he makes an 
absolute misstatement of the facts. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I want to say very 
frankly that the question of inflation in 
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this country is not one of control of 
prices or wages. Inflation, if anyone un- 
derstands the economics of it, is the in- 
evitable result of less goods and of more 
money, and since the United States Gov- 
ernment is continuing to pour out money 
as it is now, and as it will in the years 
which are immediately ahead under the 
program the President has instituted and 
will continue to carry out as long as he 
is in office—so long as that goes on, we 
are going to have inflation in prices and 
everything else in this country. I for one 
believe the administration wants infla- 
tion to continue, because it has a pleas- 
ant effect upon the public morale, an ef- 
fect upon the voters of the Nation. They 
feel that they are economically healthy, 
but fail to realize that the ultimate col- 
lapse is going to come. 

The only true prevention for inflation 
is holding down the money supply and 
the production of goods and things which 
people want to buy. The defense pro- 
duction bill was rromoted by the com- 
mittee and passed by the Congress with 
the idea of promoting production for 
war and to make the things which 
people want to buy and which they need 
in their daily lives, so that they will 
have an adequate supply of the things 
for which they have the money to buy. 
The bill is a production bill to see to it 
that American business, American man- 
ufacturing, American industry, is not 
curbed in its production except for war 
purposes. Just so long as it is possible 
to squeeze the profits out of business, so 
long as it is possible to curb the produc- 
tion of this country to the point where 
people will not be able to buy the things 
they want in their daily living, for which 
they will have the money to pay, so in- 
evitably under this spending program 
we will have the socialistic cry in this 
country that business has failed, that 
industry cannot produce what we need 
here. The Socialists in this administra- 
tion are striving to that end so that they 
might come to the Congress with a de- 
mand, and, in fact, already there has 
been a demand made that the Govern- 
ment take over the absolute direction of 
American business. Already it has been 
insisted by the President of the United 
States that he be given the authority to 
put money into business by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in competi- 
tion with the business which we will 
have to rely upon for continued pros- 
perity in this country, and to produce 
the munitions of war which we may 
need. 

Mr. WELKER and Mr. MOODY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield, and if so 
to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, who has been on his 
feet for some time. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan and the junior Senator 
from California as a cosponsor of the 
measure to repeal these amendments 
that the President requested in his mes- 
sage received by the Senate about an 
hour ago, for the sole and simple reason 
that I am sick, tired, and disgusted over 
seeing and hearing what I think is an 
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attempt by the administration to mis- 
lead the American people into believing 
that the Production Act of 1951 is not 
effective and will in effect promote in- 
flation. I do not believe his rantings, 
but I favor this bill so that the President 
will have no future complaints about the 
Defense Production Act of 1951. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I 
respect the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] and all 
the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency who worked so dili- 
gently and effectively toward the perfec- 
tion and passage of that measure, which 
I say is a good bill which is vouched 
for by the great chairman of Banking 
and Currency, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. As I say, in 
my heart I feel that the act is sufficient 
to control inflation if the administration 
will only try to enforce its provisions 
and quit using the act as a political 
football. 

I have sat here for weeks and heard 
the administration say to the American 
people that the act is a failure, that it 
will not work, and that inflation is bound 
to increase and that prices must go up. 

By its very acts the administration 
has sabotaged the effective features of 
this law. The administration has de- 
liberately misinformed the public, the re- 
tailer, and Congress as to the effective- 
ness of the Defense Production Act of 
1951, and by such actions has placed 
upon Congress the blame for any price 
increases. In effect the administration 
has invited price rises and is continuing 
to do so. This bill, I think, will end 
this ever-present conduct on the part of 
the President. 

What law could be administered prop- 
erly under such conduct as that? I join 
with the sponsors of this bill upon the 
theory that I expect to leave the ball in 
the court of this administration and 
expect them to play it. The results will 
be what they asked for, and let the chips 
fall where they may. If inflation con- 
tinues, the responsibility will be on the 
administration, and not on the Congress, 
which has worked so diligently to try to 
get an effective law. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to ask the 
senior Senator from Michigan to yield 
before he yields the floor. I should like 
to ask my colleague a question. 

As I understand his amendment, it is 
to repeal the Capehart amendment, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MOODY. Does it provide a sub- 
stitute for adjustment of prices? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not specifically. 
It strikes out the Capehart amendment, 
as requested today by the President. 

Mr. MOODY. As your amendment. 
stands, would the Price Administrator 
have authority to adjust prices? 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. I recognize the concern 
of the junior Senator from Michigan on 
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that point. I may say that this amend- 
ment has been drawn to carry out the 
request of the President, as set forth in 
his message. As will be noted from 
reading the message, the President re- 
quested that the Capehart amendment 
be repealed, that the Herlong amend- 
ment be repealed, and that amendments 
which denied the power to impose 
slaughtering quotas be repealed. This 
bill simply carries out that request, and 
goes no further. 

Let me say further that we presume 
that when the amendments contained in 
the bill which has been introduced reach 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
for consideration the committee may 
well find that the President should have 
put in his message some substitute for- 
mula for allowing price adjustments be- 
cause of increased costs. I am not 
suggesting that that may not be the case, 
This bill will at least provide a vehicle 
upon which the committee can work in 
determining what action should be taken 
on the President’s request. 

Mr. MOODY. As I understand the 
junior Senator from California, this bill 
is not primarily an effort to wipe out 
the damaging sections of the Capehart 
amendment and the prohibition against 
roll-backs. The bill is a vehicle to place 
the issue before the Senate. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. NIXON. To place the issue before 
the Banking and Currency Committee, so 
that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee may then consider whether or 
not the act passed by the Congress is 
adequate, if properly enforced by the 
President and the Price Administrator, 
to control prices. If it finds that it is 
not adequate, it can then take the neces- 
sary action, with this bill as the vehicle, 
to write an act which will be adequate. 

Mr. MOODY. May I ask one further 
question of the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia? As I understand it, the spon- 
sors of the bill have possibly not en- 
deavored to write a workable provision, 
but have merely proposed to repeal a 
provision which the President has 
termed to be unworkable. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. NIXON. All we have done—and 
I am glad the Senator from Michigan 
has used the word “workable’’—has been 
to carry out the request of the President. 
I, for one, would never contend that any- 
thing the President asked for would be 
workable. 

Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Mr. LEHMAN, Will the Senator yield 
3 minutes to me? 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that I shall not lose the floor, I should 
like to yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. I now yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I en- 
tered the Chamber just in time to listen 
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to part of the impassioned remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
charging that the message of the Presi- 
dent was “playing politics.” 

Time and time again the President 
warned that the kind of defense produc- 
tion bill which passed the Senate, which 
among many other defects prohibited 
roll-backs, incorporated the Capehart 
amendment, and wiped out slaughtering 
quotas would inevitably lead to higher 
prices, to the great detriment and dis- 
tress of the people of this country and 
to the Nation’s whole economy. 

Not only did the President give that 
warning, but many of us in the debate 
on this legislation gave the same warning 

-in no uncertain terms, and begged our 
colleagues to meet the situation and to 
realize that inflation, suffering, and in- 
justice were inevitable. Now, when we 
are faced with increasing inflation due to 
this act, the attempt is made to place the 
responsibility on the President. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; I will not yield at 
the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was shocked to hear 
the junior Senator from Ohio say that 
the President was trying to use this occa- 
sion as a device to excuse his administra- 
tion in the discharge of its duty to carry 
out the terms of the act. If it is a device, 
it is a subterfuge, if it is an excuse—and 
those who oppose the President and who 
have opposed him are so certain that he 
wishes merely to find an excuse—why 
have they not given him the amendments 
for which he has asked? Why have they 
not given him the effective weapons to 
carry out the purposes of a real control 
act? If we had given him the weapons, 
and given him the formula for which he 
has asked, and to which in my opinion he 
was and is entitled, if he failed to admin- 
ister the bill in the interest of the people, 
his critics might justly criticize. But 
they cannot now criticize justly—though 
I have no doubt they will continue to 
criticize—as long as they have withheld 
from the President the implements with 
which he could discharge his duty as 
President of the United States—his duty 
to all the people of the United States. 

I ask that Congress, even at this late 
date give the President the powers for 
which he has asked, and accept the 
amendments which he has suggested. 
If these amendments requested by the 
President are accepted, and if then there 
is further inflation, Senators may have 
just cause for complaint; but not before 
that time. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have not the floor. 
The Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mt. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
want to cut off the Senator from Idaho. 
If he wishes to ask the Senator from New 
York a question I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. I appreciate the 
kindness of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that I do not lose the floor, I am glad 
to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. WELKER. I hope the Senator 
from New York has read the bill which 
we have sent to the desk. His state- 
ments indicate that he has not read this 
bill. We have asked for exactly what 
the President of the United States de- 
manded in his message received by the 
Senate about an hour ago. 

Mr. President, I ask this question, Is 
the President sincere in this request? 
If he is, Why did he wait so long and 
send this message to the Senate 3 hours 
after the recess of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and after they have gone 
home for 3 weeks, because of which, 
as the President well knew, it will be 
impossible for the House of Representa- 
tives even to consider this matter until 
they return about the middle of Sep- 
tember? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
answer? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I point out to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that there is in the 
law enacted by the Congress a prohibi- 
tion against the roll-backs which were 
ordered by the OPS. The provisions of 
the Capehart amendment were also 
adopted. Slaughtering quotas were 
wiped out. Inflation was as certain to 
result from the provisions of the Cape- 
hart amendment as day follows night. 
It could not be avoided. It has not 
been avoided. It is showing itself now. 
Inflation is rearing its ugly head, to the 
distress and loss of the people of the 
United States. Until today no effort has 
been made to repeal the provisions of 
the Capehart amendment or to give the 
necessary further authority, which has 
been asked for by the President and by 
some of us on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I am convinced that 
he has not read the bill which we have 
sent to the desk. For his information 
I should like to say that we have asked 
for the repeal of the Capehart amend- 
ment, the repeal of the Herlong amend- 
ment, and the repeal of the Butler-Hope 
amendment. They represent the three 
objections which the President of the 
United States has mentioned and which 
he classified in his message as the worst 
provisions of the act. For the informa- 
tion of the Senator from New York, the 
President did not complain about roll- 
backs that the Senator from New York 
complains about. We have done exactly 
what the President has asked the Sen- 
ate for. As I said a moment ago, the 
ball is in the Senator’s court. I hope 
the President plays it well and no longer 
can the sponsors of this bill be accused 
of trying to hurt this administration by 
this control bill. I think this bill will 
silence the President and his leaders in 
their complaints and he will be respon- 
sible to the American people for the 
inflation which will come as a result of 
this administration’s failure to execute 
a good bill—and its failure to curtail 
spending that it should do—if inflation 
is to be curtailed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States certainly 
asked for roll-back powers prior to the 
passage of the Defense Production Act. 
I stood on the floor of the Senate not 
10 minutes ago when the Senator from 
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Michigan [Mr. Moopy] asked some ques- 
tions with respect to the effect of the 
bill which has been introduced. Cer- 
tainly, as I heard and interpreted the 
answer, it was to the effect that it would 
not repeal the vicious effects of the 
Capehart amendment. 

I wish to say that it is only because 
the unwisdom of the law has been dem- 
onstrated that the shoe pinches. I 
listened to the explosive and unjustified 
attack on the President of the United 
States by the junior Senator from Ohio. 
The President of the United States is not 
playing politics. I hope that my col- 
leagues in the Senate will also not play 
politics. . 

STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment to increase 
the appropriation for the informational 
and educational program of the State 
Department, commonly known as the 
Voice of America. Sixty-three million 
dollars is now proposed in the committee 
amendment. Eighty-three million dol- 
lars was carried in the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. 

It is of the utmost importance to avoid 
unnecessary outlays at an hour when we 
are being called on to make such vast 
expenditures for defense. But the key 
word is “unnecessary,” and I am of the 
opinion that what we spend wisely on 
propaganda is as essential as what we 
spend wisely for military purposes. 

In the mustering of strength in which 
we are engaged, propaganda is in the 
highest priority. That is why I am so 
deeply interested in making sure that the 
informational and educational program 
of the State Department is not gutted 
by mistaken action on this floor. The- 
amount originally proposed by the Presi- 
dent for this purpose was $115,000,000. 
That was reduced by the House to $85,- 
000,000. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee has recommended $63,000,000. 

I would have been glad to support the 
original figure of $115,000,000. I regard 
an allowance of less than $85,000,000 as 
calamitous. It seems to me that those 
who would cut even further cannot be 
fully aware of the extent to which they 
are at odds with the national interest. 

This is the kind of niggardliness Ed- 
mund Burke was talking about when he 
said that “parsimony requires no provi- 
dence, no sagacity, no powers of com- 
bination, no comparison, no judgment.” 

I know that the Voice of America has 
been under fire. I have heard references 
to “woozy mindedness,” the use of out- 
side writers and radio commentators, 
incompetent management, and the like. 
Isay that, even if these charges are justi- 
fied, the cure is not in cutting the heart 
out -f the program. 

The truth of the matter is that, what- 
ever may be the faults or weaknesses of 
the Voice of America the best answer to 
such criticism is the violence vith which 
the Soviet is reacting to our propaganda, 
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If the Voice of America is so ineffective 
how has it managed to draw Communist 
blood? It is a queer sort of “woozy 
mindedness” which forces the Kremlin, 
which is spending a billion dollars a year 
to spread its lies, to publish the McMahon 
resolution of friendship for the Russian 
people. That is a crack in the Kremlin 
wall, as President Truman observed in 
his report to Congress last Monday, and 
he was right in crediting the Voice of 
America with having driven the Russians 
into spreading officially what had al- 
ready penetrated. far and wide among 
their people. 

It is a queer sort of incompetence 
which has drawn from the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, 
headed by a great journalist like Erwin 
D. Canham, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, this estimate: 

The program is being efficiently adminis- 
tered. The personnel has been greatly im- 
proved and is being steadily enriched by 
specialists of larger experience and talent. 
The expansion authorized by the Eighty-first 
Congress as a campaign of truth is being 
effectively carried forward. The program 
has steadily improved in its administration. 
We regard the keymen in the program as 
skilled acministrators. 


ost of us have learned by now that 
we must rely on our military men for the 
best use of our armed strength: But 
we are not so ready to admit our limita- 
tions in the field of psychological war- 
fare. We consider ourselves experts in 
the science of molding world opinion. 

I am reminded of what a southern 
publisher said on a similar point: 

The country is full of men and women who 
know much more about how to run a news- 
paper than the editors and reporters, but 
somehow they are doing something else. 


I have just quoted from the report of 
the Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion, which is concerned with one phase 
of the great global campaign of truth we 
are conducting. The program also in- 
cludes an educational exchange activity, 
‘concerning which another advisory com- 
mission, led by Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, has 
reported to Congress in these terms: 

It is the opinion of this commission that 
on the whole this job has been well done. 
The Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs has given the program vigorous and 
forward-looking leadership. 


I suggest that appraisals made and 
issued by distinguished journalists and 
educators of the caliber of Erwin Can- 
ham and Harvie Branscomb are much 
more impressive than horseback criti- 
cisms emanating from less qualified 
quarters. Surely the Senate of the 
United States is not ready to prefer the 
distortions of partisanship and prejudice 
to the findings of such experts. 

If we deprive the Voice of America and 
its affiliated services of the support they 
merit, we rob the Nation of the effec- 
tive use of a weapon incalculably valu- 
able to our foreign policy and our sur- 
vival. I simply cannot understand the 
logie of Senators who fail to recognize 
this fact. They talk as though they want 
to withhold a favor from a government 
agency, when what is actually involved 
is limiting the use of the one technique 
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available to us in the world-wide strug- 
gle for men’s minds. - 

Returning recently from a long stay 
in Europe, Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, head 
of the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Radio Corp. of America, and surely 
an authority in the field of communica- 
tions, issued a statement calling for a 
half-billion dollar appropriation for the 
Voice of America. To be sure, he recom- 
mends a separate agency to conduct such 
an expanded enterprise; but that is not 
the issue before us at this juncture. 
What is relevant is his demand for great- 
ly increased financial support of what 
we refer to as the Voice of America. 

I regard his testimony as much more 
persuasive than the reasons given for 
a reduction of funds. Mr. Sarnoff ex- 
Plicitly says the State Department should 
not be criticized for its current effort. 
He argues that we should keep our eyes 
on the fact that “the task of telling the 
American story has grown increasingly 
complex and urgent.” Obviously, to 
measure up to that challenge, we must 
strengthen our information program, 
not amputate it. i 

Let us make no mistake about it, Mr. 
President: Drastic amputation is un- 
avoidable unless we give the USIE 
enough money to operate on. Even if, 
under an appropriation of $63,000,000, 
radio operations could be kept up to 
the present level, all other phases of the 
international information program, in- 
cluding exchange of persons, motion 
pictures, libraries, and information cen- 
ters would either be liquidated or cut 
down to a merely marginal status. The 
Russians rely considerably on the 
printed page to carry their message, but 
we would be denied the use of books, 
magazines, libraries, and information 
centers as weapons of counter propa- 
ganda. 

We have heard from Mr. Sarnoff, who 
emphasizes that we are not spending 
enough on international information. 
Yet, hampered and prevented from ex- 
panding as it should, the Voice of Amer- 
ica is actually boring behind the iron 
curtain and making the impression we 
desire. 

Sixteen Polish mutineers recently took 
a Red minesweeper into a Swedish port. 
These sailors said they had been in- 
spired to revolt by American and British 
broadcasts urging dissatisfled Poles to 
fiee from Communist oppression by 
escaping to Sweden. 

We have it on good authority that 
unrest in the satellite countries is a 
major problem for the Kremlin. We are 
certainly interested in seeing to it that 
this ferment keeps on harassing Moscow. 
We know that the Voice of America is 
contributing to this process. Yet, in- 
stead of encouraging its efforts, instead 
of doing everything in our power to en- 
hance its performance, efforts to stifle 
it seem to be the order of the day. 

We are appropriating billions of dol- 
lars for defense in military terms, Mr. 
President. I wholeheartedly support 
this policy. This year, for the present 
fiscal year alone, we shall appropriate 
more than $70,C00,000,000 for military 
purposes, for our defense in military 
terms. If we include atomic energy and 
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similar weapons and programs, our ap- 
propriations for these purposes may 
even go beyond $70,000,000,000. 

We must become strong enough to pre- 
serve peace, or if the worst should come 
to defend our Nation. Without a great 
army, navy, and air force, we cannot 
attain the strategic position we must 
occupy if we are to remain a free people, 
if all mankind is not to writhe under 
Soviet domination. 

But we would be foolish to rely on 
armed strength alone. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to call attention to a letter from 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, written under 
date of July 8, 1951, addressed to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran]. In his letter General Collins 
Says: 

I welcome this opportunity to give you 
my views on the importance— 


“The importance,” Mr. President— 


of the United States International Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Program 
for fiscal year 1952. While I do not profess 
to know the details of the program, I heartily 
endorse this approach toward solving one 
of the most critical problems of our times— 
the battle for men’s minds. 


Then General Collins says in his letter: 


Too often in the past, in my judgment, 
while forced to take some steps toward 
military preparedness, we have been reluc- 
tant to engage a potential enemy in battles 
of ideas. To most Americans propaganda 
has always had an evil connotation. We 
have had a tendency to overlook the value 
of propaganda as a force for good as well 
as evil. It is time we changed our approach. 
I, as a military man, feel strongly that along 
with our essential military programs there 
should be a concurrent information program 
of a scope and dynamic character that can 
materially aid in reducing the chances of 
another world war. 


General Collins continues by calling 
attention to the fact that— 

We must make maximum use of every 
medium of communication we possess: radio, 
pres advertisements, motion pictures, and 
personal contacts. 


Then he calls attention to the fact that 
in his judgment our fighting men in 
Korea have been helped by the campaign 
we have waged by propaganda among 
our Communist enemies, and he says 
that— 


We estimate that a goodly percentage of 
the 200,000 Communist prisoners were in- 
fluenced in their decision to surrender by 
our psychological warfare efforts. 


He continues as follows in his letter: 
The program you are considering is based 
on the sound and practical approach that 
the battle for the hearts and loyalties or 
men is a fundamental part of our national 
security efforts during these critical times. 


Then he emphasizes the fact that even 
if war should come, these programs, 
which we would set up now, and which 
he urges, and which I join him in urging, 
would be of tremendous value to us in 
the waging of that war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that General Collins’ letter may 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES ARMY, 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
July 8, 1951. 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
United States Senate, 

Dear Senator McCarran: I welcome this 
opportunity to give you my views on the 
importance of the United States Interna- 
tional Information and Educational Ex- 
change program for fiscal year 1952. While 
I do not profess to know the details of the 
program, I heartily endorse this approach 
toward solving one of the most critical 
problems of our times—the battle for men’s 
minds. 

Too often in the past, in my judgment, 
while forced to take some steps toward mil- 
itary preparedness we have been reluctant 
to engage a potential enemy in battles of 
ideas. To most Americans propaganda has 
always had an evil connotation. We have 
had a tendency to overlook the value of 
propaganda as a force for good as well as 
evil. It is time we changed our approach. 
I, as a military man, feel strongly that along 
with our essential military programs there 
should be a concurrent information program 
of a scope and dynamic character that can 
materially aid in reducing the chances of an- 
other world war. 

We must face the fact that we are now 
confronted with an intangible yet no less 
deadly attack which is being waged on us 
world-wide by psychological means. While 
we must continue the strengthening of our 
military forces, we must, at the same time, 
enter into this struggle for men’s minds 
with every resource at our command. We 
must make maximum use of every medium 
of communication we possess—radio, press, 
advertisements, motion pictures, and per- 
sonal contacts. 

In the Army we are facing this problem, 
more realistically I hope, than we have here- 
tofore, and are utilizing our psychological 
resources more effectively than ever before, 
Our experiences in Korea have justified our 
emphasis. We have waged an intensive 
psychological warfare campaign there in con- 
junction with our military operations, and 
the results have been most gratifying. Of 
course, it takes first-class fighting men 
basically to weaken an enemy’s resistance but 
we estimate that a goodly percentage of the 
200,000 Communist prisoners were influ- 
enced in their decision to surrender by our 
psychological warfare efforts. 

The program you are considering is based 
on the sound and practical approach that 
the battle for the hearts and loyalties of 
men is a fundamental part of our national 
security efforts during these critical times. 
It recognizes that there would be no prob- 
lem of Communist aggression if the Com- 
munists were convinced that aggression is 
not a paying proposition. But, if despite 
all of our efforts, the Communists launch an- 
other world war, I think it is important to 
note that the program you are considering 
can also provide direct benefits to the Armed 
Forces of our Nation and those of other free 
nations. The transmitter and relay bases 
provided for in the so-called Ring plan would 
be extremely valuable to the Armed Forces 
who, in time of war, would have responsi- 
bility for the operation of those transmit- 
ters in active theaters of military operations, 
As I have mentioned, psychological warfare 
is a more important element in the success- 
ful conduct of modern war than ever before 
and such resources as these would be par- 
ticularly important to us if another world 
war is ever thrust upon us. 

We are capable of great psychological ad- 
vantage. But the effectiveness of our efforts 
to gain and hold this advantage will depend 
in large measure upon our determination to 
provide the means required. We cannot do 
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the job part-time. We must go all-out. 
Only thus can we meet total force with 
total counterforce, and hope to convince po- 
tential aggressors that another war cannot 
pay. 

This program should go far toward build- 
ing a spirit of unity and determination 
among free peoples everywhere, and toward 
translating that spirit into action. It should 
be instrumental in the aggres- 
sive and imperialistic intentions of the Com- 
munists and in proving to the world that 
the way of free people is the only way. It 
is a program which when implemented with 
all the American vigor, boldness, and hard 
common sense, of which we are capable, can 
win the peoples of the world to our side and 
contribute materialy to the prevention of & 
possible World War III, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LAWTON COLLINS. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as General 
Collins has so well said, we do not win 
the hearts and minds of peoples by win- 
ning on the battlefield or even by fright- 
ening our enemy into withholding his 
blow. We must have a psychological and 
spiritual victory, if we are really to reach 
our goal of an incoercible freedom. For 
the sake of our own security, we must 
leave nothing undone to persuade men on 
every continent to help us preserve de- 
mocracy as the chief assurance of hope, 
dignity, advancement, and freedom for 
all peoples in all climes. 

It is just that doctrine which our Gov- 
ernment is proclaiming through the in- 
formation program of the State Depart- 
ment, It seems to me that all Senators 
should be eager to encourage this enter- 
prise. The issue before us is whether 
we shall grant it sufficient funds to make 
it a dynamic factor in the ideological 
struggle now convulsing mankind or 
condemn it to enervation and futility. 

Only a small sum, twenty-odd millions, 
covers the difference between vital activ- 
ity and the crippling imposed by an 
appropriation of $63,000,000. 

I urge the Senate to raise this figure to 
$85,000,000, the amount fixed by the 
House, the amount which will enable 
our Government to demonstrate that the 
United States not only has a giant’s 
strength but is capable of using it to gain 
the mental and moral allegiance of men 
and women throughout the world to our 
cause—the cause of peace and freedom, 
Without this allegiance we cannot win, 


JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Japanese treaty which is about to be 
signed on the West coast is receiving 
considerable publicity as a great victory 
for the United States of America. Sen- 
ators will remember that, some weeks 
ago, England violently objected to the 
proposed Japanese treaty, urged by Mr. 
Dulles, an erstwhile Republican, cur- 
rently employed by Mr. Acheson. 

Great Britain violently objected to 
the Japanese peace treaty because it 
allowed Japanese textiles and other prod- 
ucts to be sold in areas which England 
had always dominated through its own 
production of textiles. It will be re- 
membered that England then suddenly 
withdrew its objection to the treaty. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that an 
understanding was arrived at, under the 
terms of which Japan would recognize 
Communist China within some certain 
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time following the ratification of the 
treaty by the members of the United 
Nations. 

The treaty provided, too, that our 
troops were to be withdrawn within 90 
days following the effective date of the 
treaty, unless there should be an agree- 
ment. with Japan under which they 
would remain in Japan. 

Mr. President, that this undercover. 
agreement with Japan provides for the 
recognition of Communist China is yery 
obvious, if one will but examine the 
news reports. . 

NEWSMEN REPORT FACTS WHICH CONGRESS 

IGNORES 

I wish to take this occasion to com- 
pliment the newsmen. They have care- 
fully reported the facts, but apparently 
the Congress of the United States pays 
little attention to their reports. Even 
Time magazine, in its July 23 issue 
of this year, commenting on the terms of 
the Japanese peace treaty, said: 

Russia has been invited to San Francisco 
but is not likely to accept: the Kremlin de- 
manded last month that the Japanese treaty 
be turned over to a Big Four conference ‘of 
the United States, Russia, Britain, and Com- 
munist China, assailed the United States 
plan, which excludes the Chinese Reds, like 
the Nationalists, from signing the treaty. 


Then, parenthetically, it says: 
Japan will be free to choose later which 
Chinese regime it wishes to make peace with. 


Mr. President, this was not the only 
dispatch. ‘There were several dispatches 
appearing in the press at that time, 
which made it very plain that this ar- 
rangement definitely had been made. 


JAPAN WILL NEED CHINA 
It does not require an expert to deter- 


mine that Japan could not possibly exist 


without trading with China, buying raw 
materials from China, and selling manu- 
factured products to China, when we 
stop supporting her out of the United 
States Treasury. 

Mr. President, it was obvious during 
the negotiations at Kaesong, Korea, up 
to the time they were discontinued, that 
all we could hope for through any treaty 
or armistice would be an agreement on 
our part to stay out of Communist 
China, and out of Russia’s way, while 
she consolidated her gains in China. 
That would be within the next 10, 15, or 
18 months, whatever time it took Russia 
to complete the job of murdering the 
Nationalist Chinese leaders, 

COMMUNIST AGGRESSION PATTERN 


It would mean a Communist China, 
and most students of Asia agree that 
the Communists’ next move would be to 
continue down through Burma. 

The Reds now control northern Burma, 
where we used to obtain a good deal of 
tungsten, after we had shut down our 
own mines because of the free-trade pol- 
icy initiated by our own socialist admin- 
istration. The rice crop of Siam, which 
fills the food basket of that part of Asia, 
would next be cut off from the Malayan 
states and Indochina, and it would then 
be only a matter of time until these na- 
tions would be gathered in, and the con- 
solidation of Asia would be complete. 

With the Chinese Communists and the 
Russians in power in China, Japan would 
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of necessity recognize the Communist 
regime. Thus the way is paved for the 
control by Russia of Japan, China, and 
all of Asia. 

Mr. President, in the agreement re- 
garding troop occupation, there will no 
doubt be conditions imposed upon our 
troops remaining in Japan, conditions 
which will be unfavorable to us. Past 
experience has taught us to expect this. 

A dispatch in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal, by Ray Cromley, gives a 
very good outline of the treaty. The 
title of the article is “A Treaty Nobody 
Likes—Most Nations Involved Are Cool 
Toward Japanese Pact.” 

Mr. President, all the dispatches, if 
carefully read, lead to one conclusion, 
namely, that the Japanese nation will 
be without protection and that there is 
no provision in the treaty to prevent 
the joining of the Communist nations in 
Asia, starting with China. 

EDEN RECOMMENDS SUPERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr. President, I wish to comment 
briefly on some press reports concerning 
the world federation which is being ad- 
vocated by some of the Nation’s leaders, 
including some United States Senators, 
I refer to a speech of Mr. Anthony Eden 
at Chicago, as reported in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of August 23. The arti- 
cle, an editorial, in fact, reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Anthony Eden, former British Foreign Sec- 
retary and deputy leader of the Conserva- 
tive opposition, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of a hired hall in Chicago to urge 
the United States to abate its present ideas 
of national sovereignty as a contribution to 
world peace. He said that the Atlantic Pact 
wasn't broad enough. The suggestion was 
that America subordinate its interests to the 
authority of some supernational organiza- 
tion. 

We are curious why Mr. Eden has not of- 
fered this proposal to his countrymen and, in 
particular, to the socialist regime now in 
charge of the British Government. The 
English have refused to subscribe to any 
international movement that would deprive 
them of a jot of their own sovereignty. 

They have refused to have any truck with 
the idea of a European political union, with 
the Schuman plan for pooling western Euro- 
pean iron and coal resources, or with the 
project of a common European army intiti- 
ated by France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Luxemburg. The British Gov- 
ernment position is that enunciated a year 
ago by the executive committee of the Labor 
Party, which, in rejecting any supernational 
authority, stated that “nations are real and 
cannot be conjured away by fine phrases.” 

Mr. Eden asks the United States to do 
what England herself refuses to do, 


ATLANTIC UNION PROPOSAL 


Mr. President, it may be disregarded 
by some Members of the Senate and by 
many of the people of the United States, 
but the movement has gone farther 
than some of us would like to admit. 
For example, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 4, submitted by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and 26 other 
Senators, asks the President to name 
delegates to meet with delegates of other 
nations and study the idea of modifying 
the Constitution of the United States and 
joining such a federation. Seven States 
at this time have passed resolutions fa- 
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voring world government, They are New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. 

The States of Georgia, California, 
Rhode Island, Alabama, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Massachusetts, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, Maryland, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and Maine, which had passed 
such resolutions favoring world govern- 
ment, rescinded them when they became 
aware of what the consequences might 
be. Oklahoma voters by a vote of ap- 
proximately 4 to 1 overrode a resolution 
which had passed. 

There are other resolutions favoring a 
world government, 

It would not be just a group of States, 
such as the Atlantic Pact nations might 
be construed to be, but it would be a 
world federation, each nation with one 
vote, or, at best, with a system such as 
we have in the United States, where each 
nation might have two senators, with 
the number of representatives predi- 
cated on the population. It would be an 
ironclad federation in which other na- 
tions could vote us into a war, vote higher 
taxes, or whatever might be desired, 
without considering the Congress of the 
United States at all. In other words, the 
Congress of the United States would be- 
come just like the legislature of a State. 

The States which turned down such 
proposed resolutions were Delaware, 
Iowa, New Mexico, New York, Vermont, 
Nebraska, Indiana, and Minnesota. 

Michigan is the only State which has 
passed a resolution opposing world gov- 
ernment. Governor Williams apparent- 
ly favored such a resolution, but the leg- 
islature, fearing he might try to put 
through a favorable resolution, passed a 
resolution vigorously opposing such type 
of government. It was introduced on 
May 18 and passed the next day, May 19. 

AN OUTLINE FOR NATIONAL SUICIDE 


Mr. President, I have before me an 
article by Owen J, Roberts, who obvious- 
ly is one of the spokesmen for the world 
federation group, which appeared in the 
magazine Freedom and Union. Under 
the heading of “Division of powers,” on 
page 22 of the Freedom and Union maga- 
zine of April 1950, I read briefly: 

A threefold division of powers seems need- 
ful. These should be defined. Firstly, the 
powers reserved to the people by the Bill of 
Rights; secondly, the powers retained by the 
member states; and thirdly, the specific 
powers delegated to the union— 


And these are the provisions that 
would be submitted to a federal union: 

1. A union defense force and foreign 
policy. 

2. A union free market— 


In other words, a union defense force 
and foreign policy would mean that the 
federation would form the foreign policy 
by a majority vote, with no regard what- 
ever for the United States Congress, if 
we become a member of such an organ- 
ization. We would not have anything to 
say about it. 

8. A union currency. 

4. A union postal system. 

5. A union citizenship. In addition to 
national citizenship, we would become citi- 
zens of this one world federation. 
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6. A union power of taxation to render the 
union capable of implementing and exercis- 
ing its delegated powers. 


This is the pay-off. It means that 
just as we tax in the United States on the 
ability to pay, under the federation we 
would, so be taxed, which means that 
the United States of America would con- 
tinue to put up the lion’s share of the 
money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at 
this point in my remarks a part of a 
release from my office dated May 28, 
1951, dealing with the movement in the 
United States for an international 
government. 


There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—Senator 
GEORGE W. MALONE, Republican, of Nevada, 
said today that there is evidence of a care- 
fully thought out plan to subjugate the 
United States of America to an international 
government and to merge the political, eco- 
nomic, and social life and destiny of this 
country with that of Western Europe. The 
Nevada Senator made this statement in a 
speech on the Senate floor regarding the 
activities of the organization known as the 
Atlantic Union Committee, 

“Those who would sell us out quite obvi- 
ously want us-to scrap the Constitution and 
join with Europe, particularly Britain,” 
Senator MaLoNE said. Continuing: “The 
schemers are using all the tricks. They 
are using the threat of communism and the 
necessity of defending Europe. They are 
using the Atlantic Pact; they are now refer- 
ring to an ‘Atlantic Federation.’ They 
propagandized for our sending troops to 
Europe. They have favored all give-to- 
Europe programs. They warn against block- 
ade of Red China, as it might anger Britain, 
who is still dealing with our enemy. 

“These one-worlders who would sell us out 
were successful last week in making the Sen- 
ate swallow the free-trade program, hook, 
line, and sinker, and their next step is to 
pump for a new $10,000,000,000 foreign-aid 
program for Europe. Incidentally, free 
trade is part and parcel of the one-economic- 
world scheme, a step toward leveling our 
standard of living with that of other coun- 
tries, meaning a lowering of our American 
standard of living. 

0 . . . . 


“The military, political, and economic 
phases of the scheme are closely related. The 
unionists, who obviously work in close har- 
mony with Secretary Dean Acheson, will 
shortly have General Eisenhower leave the 
unionists’ military program in Europe long 
enough to come to Washington to support 
the next part of their scheme, the sending 
of another $10,000,000,000 of American tax- 
payers’ money to Europe. 

“The Atlantic defense alliance is moving 
slowly but surely toward subordinating the 
American Military Establishment. Likewise, 
America’s industrial potential, shipping, 
manpower, and resources are destined to 
slip under foreign domination, if the union- 
ists have their way. There has been ample 
proof that the unionists would subordinate 
American interests to British interests in 
the Pacific. 

“The unionists’ resolution has been intro- 
duced in Congress; it would provide the first 
big step toward an economic and military 
union in which the United States would have 
just one vote—a plan destined to destroy 
America. The American people have stood 
for a lot, but I cannot bring myself to believe 
that they would stand for this complete sell- 
out of America.” 
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BEEF PRICES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, com- 
menting on other press dispatches of to- 
day, I call attention to an item concern- 
ing beef price control. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a news article from the August 
23 issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printeu in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OPS Prans To RAISE BEEF PRICES BECAUSE OF 
Stump IN TALLOW, HES: MEANs 1 To 1% 
CENTS RISE AT RETAIL 
WasHINGTON.—The Government is plan- 

ning to raise wholesale beef price ceilings by 

an average of a half cent to a cent a pound 

in the next couple of months. 
The increase would probably have to be 
on to the consumer, an Office of Price 

Stabilization official said. The retail increase 

would be about 1 cent to 144 cents a pound. 

TALLOW, HIDE SLUMP HELD CAUSE 

The boost would be necessary to balance 
off the decline in the prices of tallow and 
hides, the OPS aide explained. When the 
price agency set dollars and cents ceilings 
on beef in May, the OPS assumed a fixed 
amount would be realized from byproducts, 
by the meat industry. The decline in tallow 
and hides has thrown this whole price set-up 
out of gear. The OPS official said when the 
beef price orders were originally drawn up 
price makers had no idea that tallow and hide 
prices would fall away from their ceilings. 

The increase in beef ceilings would not be 
equally distributed over the various grades 
and cuts. There may be a boost in the three 
top grades and a reduction in at least one of 
the lower grades. Also, the price ceilings 
for ribs and loins would probably be reduced 
while ceilings for rounds would be increased. 

The OPS official said tallow prices have 
declined a third from the ceilings set last 
winter, while hide prices are off by a fourth. 

A fixed sum had been determined by OPS 

based on the price ceilings for hides, tallow, 

and other beef byproducts, which packers 
were supposed to get when selling each hun- 
dredweight of cattle processed. 


BLAMES NEW CONTROLS FOR BOOST 


The OPS official blamed the new con- 
trols law for raising beef prices. He wasn’t 
too clear as to why new provisions of the 
law are forcing their hand on beef prices, 
but he asserted the Capehart and Herlong 
amendments require this adjustment. He 
said the reason for this was that both 
amendments require that packers be assured 
of their pre-Korean profit margins. 

Actually, the Herlong amendment applies 
only to wholesalers and retailers. While 
packers are normally said to sell “wholesale 
beef,” the OPS official said later packers 
could not be considered wholesalers in the 
sense the Herlong amendment used the 
term. 

Under the Capehart amendment, manufac- 
turers may ask for price ceilings based on 
pre-Korean prices, plus all reasonable cost 
increases between then and July 26. The 
OPS official said no packers had filed 
applications. Unless they do file, the OPS 
does not need to worry about the “pre- 
Korea plus reasonable costs” requirements 
of the Capehart amendment unless it in- 
tends to roll back prices below present levels, 
or levels prevailing between January 25 and 
February 24, whichever is lower. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND CAUSED SLUMP 


This requirement presumably would not 
apply in the case of the beef prices, since the 
only rollback involved is that of tallow and 
hide prices which the OPS had nothing to 
do with. Supply and demand were the 
factors there. 
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The OPS official said the beef price ad- 
justment would probably not be made if the 
price agency thought hide and tallow prices 
were going to climb again. He said price 
officials expect tallow and hide prices to 
stay down, and he added the price agency 
will probably reduce the ceilings on these 
products. The agency could do this under 
the Capehart amendment, since it allows 
ceilings to be set at the current level of 
prices, if that level is lower than that pre- 
vailing between January 26 and February 
24. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I want 
to say at this point, while the adminis- 
trators of the price-control policy appar- 
ently have little knowledge of the subject 
with which they are dealing, they are 
very clever manipulators of the English 
language and very clever in placing 
blame for the results of their impractical 
proposals. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AFFECTS MINING INDUSTRY 


I should like to point out that under 
the so-called reciprocal trade program 
they could not be in favor of a fair do- 
mestic program and still carry out the 
program instituted by the so-called Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. It is 
not necessary to show again that there 
is nothing reciprocal in the agreement, 
and there never was intended to be. 
The words “reciprocal trade” do not 
occur in the act creating the conditions 
under which the State Department can 
manipulate the tariff and thereby regu- 
late foreign trade. “Reciprocal trade” 
is simply a catch phrase to sell the pro- 
gram to the American people, and they 
have done a fair job of it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. As the Senator 
from Nevada knows, the Senator from 
Idaho has been in accord with his views 
with respect to reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. The reciprocal trade agreements 
have failed to accomplish any worth- 
while objective so far as our foreign 
trade is concerned. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nevada if he has re- 
cently seen observations in the press to 
the effect that many of the countries 
with whom the United State negotiated 
reciprocal trade agreements, countries 
which produce copper, lead, and zinc, 
are not selling their products to the 
United States or to any firms. within 
our Nation, but prefer to ship the copper, 
lead, and zinc, which are so essential to 
our Nation, to countries where prices are 
much higher than those prevailing in 
our country for our domestic minerals. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I would say to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
that I have often commented on that 
very fact. However, we loan money by 
means of the ECA, the World Bank, and 
the Export-Import Bank to develop 
foreign sources of minerals, and then we 
buy the minerals at prices higher than 
those we pay for our own products, 

I debated at length on the Senate floor 
the advisability of adopting a free-trade 
amendment for copper. At that time I 
said that if it were adopted, within a few 
months our Government agencies would 
be paying more for foreign copper than 
for our domestic copper. I also said that 
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to give the administration agency, espe- 
cially the State Department, the right to 
set such a price would result in the shut- 
ting down of most of the prospecting and 
exploration work in the United States 
and would discourage the investment of 
private capital in locating and develop- 
ing additional copper resources in the 
United States. That is exactly what 
happened. 

Mr. President, the only prospecting for 
copper being done at present is financed 
by taxpayers’ money in one form or an- 
other. One operator was able to secure 
Government funds in connection with 
the development of a copper deposit in 
Arizona, Due to free trade and the open 
competition by foreign sources of supply, 
such as that of Chile and South Africa, 
private capital is not being invested in 
such production in the United States 
without some guaranty by means of the 
taxpayers’ money. No private operator 
would put additional private capital into 
such operations. 

Mr. President, the Kennecott Copper 
Co. at Ely, Nev., was granted a short 
amortization period for a capital invest- 
ment of approximately $7,500,000, and 
about 75 percent or 90 percent of it will 
be amortized, through the nonpayment 
of taxes, over a period of approximately 
75 years. I approve; and I believe it 
was the only way they could afford to 
make the investment, for because of the 
free trade arrangement, their capital 
was not safe. Furthermore, they were 
guaranteed a certain price for copper 
over a sufficiently long period to be able 
to take care of the amortization. The 
other copper companies have received 
the same treatment. 

Mr. President, allowing such a short 
amortization period is nothing more or 
less than allowing a write-off of taxes. 
My opinion is that it is the only way by 
which domestic production can be ob- 
tained. I believe it is necessary not only 
to allow such a short amortization pe- 
riod, but also to guarantee the price of 
the product which will be produced— 
whether it be copper or some other min- 
eral—over a sufficiently long period to 
enable the investment to be returned. 

I point out that because with the pres- 
ent free-trade policy it is necessary now 
to invest in such developments the tax- 
payers’ money rather than the money of 
the prospectors or the exploration com- 
panies. 

We should lay down a principle such 
as that of the flexible import fee to pro- 
tect investments and wages, which would 
represent the differential between the 
standard of living and the wage stand- 
ard in this country and those in the 
rest of the world. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield further to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is apparent that 
under the reciprocal-trade-agreements 
program which has been encouraged by 
this administration for several years, 
foreign producers—in particular, those 
of copper, lead, and zinc—prefer to sell 
their products to other countries at a 
time when we are in vital need of those 
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strategie minerals, while at other times 
they proceed to dump those minerals 
upon this country, to depress our own 
domestic mining industry, and to com- 
pete with the production of those min- 
erals in the United States at a time when 
there is virtually an overproduction. 

However, in reality, now, when there 
is great need for some cooperation to 
help build up the defenses of the peace- 
loving nations, under the reciprocal- 
trade-agreements policy there is in re- 
ality no reciprocity, and the United 
States is receiving little, if any, assist- 
ance and cooperation from the nations 
which have benefited the most under 
the reciprocal-trade-agreements policy 
and program. 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to the dis- 
tingushed Senator from Idaho that he is 
correct. All producers, wherever lo- 
cated, are smart when they find a market 
that will pay them the most money for 
their products. 

The fact is that by means of the 
Marshall plan, the ECA, the Export- 
Import Bank, the World Bank, and 
many other sources of tapping the 
Treasury of the United States, the for- 
eign sources are spending the money of 
the taxpayers of the United States. The 
amount that is paid for the materials 
is not important since we furnish the 
money. 

As a case in point—and I am glad the 
Senator has brought up this matter— 
let me say that recently there has been 
released a report entitled “Defense in 
the Cold War: The Task for the Free 
World—A Report by a Chatham House 
Study Group.” The report was pub- 
lished in London and in New York in 
1950; and in a review of the report it is 
stated that— 

This study of the current world situation 
is the collective product of a group which 
the London Observer refers to as “some of 
the best brains of the British Service Staff 
and the Foreign Office.” 


In another paragraph of the review 
the following is said: 

To Americans an interesting reflection of 
European attitudes is contained in the dis- 
cussion of whether Britain and France can 
afford to rearm “for the third time in half a 
century.” Here the authors draw earnest at- 
tention to the fact that such an effort would 
call for little in the way of sacrifice of social 
services and living standards, since raw ma- 
terials— 


Mr. President, at this point I call at- 
tention to a parallel conclusion that they 
do not intend to pay for the materials 
themselves; they intend to pay for them 
by means of money which they receive 
_ from us; and the request for an appro- 

priation of $8,500,000,000, which will be 
considered by us on this floor in a very 
short time, is a request for money which 
will be used to augment that supply of 
money. 

I repeat from the review from which I 
was reading: 

Here the authors draw earnest attention 
to the fact that such an effort would call 
for little in the way of sacrifice of social serv- 
ices and living standards, since raw mate- 


rials, food, and war supplies can be had in 
large quantities free from the United States. 
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Mr. President, that report is available 
to the Senators in the Library of Con- 
gress. It was published in 1950. It 
goes to show that over a period of sev- 


eral years there has been fostered in for- 


eign countries an idea that all they 
have to do is scream “communism” or 
some other “ism,” and then wait in the 
nest with their mouths open, like a 
bunch of young robins, and we will come 
along and will give them the money 
with which to buy the raw materials they 
need. 

I intend to comment on that subject 
a little further along in my speech. 


BRITAIN SUPPLIES RUSSIA 


Mr. President, Britain has now defied 
the United States; Britain says she will 
continue to trade with Russia and the 
iron-curtain countries and will continue 
to sell them the things which we are 
financing the British industrial plants 
to make; and of course we are also fi- 
nancing the production of raw materials, 
as is set out in the report which has 
recently been made by what are referred 
to as “some of the best brains of the 
British service staff and the Foreign 
Office.” I point out that in the report 
it is stated frankly and, I should say, 
brazenly, that raw materials, food, and 
war supplies can be had in large quan- 
tities free from the United States. 

EVERYONE ON OUR PAYROLL 


It reminds me of an experience I had 
with a Mexican banker, in Mexico City, 
last November, when we visited six Cen- 
tral American nations to see what was 
becoming of our money which we were 
appropriating for roads. 

None of these countries has any tax- 
ing system. The men who have money 
do not pay taxes, and those who do not 
have money cannot; so, whenever they 
want to do anything, they get money 
from the United States Treasury. I 
asked the President of Honduras why 
he did not take a Federal road expert 
over on his payroll, with a leave of ab- 
sence from Washington, as we did in 
Nevada when we found it necessary. 
He answered, “No one has ever asked 
me.” In other words, they are on our 
payroll, working down there, dozens of 
them. 

We found in Mexico that we are build- 
ing irrigation projects, and contemplat- 
ing the building of more irrigation proj- 
ects and flood-control projects, in order 
to increase production in Mexico. 

I was able to get away from the inspec- 
tion tour long enough to go see a banker, 
I walked into what looked like a well- 
regulated bank, and found the president 
of the bank. He was an intelligent-look- 
ing man, about 65 years of age. I com- 
plimented him on the prosperous appear- 
ance of his bank. He said, “We are go- 
ing to get along fine, just as soon as we 
get this money to build these irrigation 
projects.” He went on to outline the 
great work they were going to do with 
the taxpayers’ money—that is, the 
money of the taxpayers of America. I 
said, “What makes you think you are 
going to get that money?” “Why,” he 
said, “It is your policy.” I said, “Who 
said it was?” He replied, “The Ameri- 
can State Department.” 
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We talked a little while. I said, “It is 
pretty hard for the people of America to 
pay the taxes imposed upon them at 
present,” and I asked hini, “If you were 
in my position as a United States Sen- 
ator, temporarily responsible for the tax- 
payers’ money, as you are here responsi- 
ble for the depositors’ money, what 
would you do?” He answered, I would 
not give Mexico a cent.” I said, “How 
would you get the money?” He said, “It 
is easy to borrow it at the regular rate 
of interest.” 

Mr. President, that statement can be 
checked with the banker, himself. 

NEW DEAL CAUSES SHORTAGE IN STRATEGIC 

METALS 

Mr. President, a recent statement by 
the Secretary of the Interior says that 
there is an obvious shortage of strategic 
metals and mincrals in the United 
States, and that something had to be 
done about it. All I care to say about 
this statement is that every program 
adopted by the socialist administration 
within the past 19 years has been pointed 
toward destroying the mines in the 
United States of America, and securing 
the materials from other countries. 

If any Senator desires to debate it, I 

should be very happy to debate it with 
him. . 
Seventy-five percent of the mines of 
this Nation closed down following World 
War II, and they closed down because of 
the policy of removing the tariff floor 
from under investments and wages in the 
industry of this Nation. 

A byproduct of that policy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that the Government must in- 
vest the taxpayers’ money in production 
because private capital will not go into 
an investment liable to be destroyed fol- 
lowing the emergency, when the impor- 
tations continued in peacetime. 

WOOL SHORTAGE 


Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
with relation to wool. The reciprocal 
trade agreement program brought about 
the destruction of our sheep industry in 
the United States of America. We now 
find ourselves dependent upon foreign 
sources of wool, to the extent that 
we have been forced to pay through the 
nose by the international wool cartel. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
on this floor, in 1947, we passed a law 
providing a tariff on wool of 45 cents a 
pound. The President vetoed it after 
Congress had passed it, and it was then 
necessary to provide a subsidy of a sub- 
stantial amount per pound for wool. 
The President went on the theory, I sup- 
pose, that we could get the wool cheaper 
someplace else; but it does not operate 
that way. As a result, we find ourselves, 
after the sheep population in this coun- 
try has been cut approximately in half, 
absolutely dependent on Australia and 
other areas for wool, and they simply 
charge what the traffic will bear, as 
they always have; and we pay the dif- 
ference. 

RUBBER, TIN, MINING PRODUCTS 


Mr. President, with regard to rubber, 
the Government saw fit to curtail the 
production of synthetic rubber. Since 
Korea, we have been forced to pay an 
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unfair price for rubber imports. The 
same situation exists in the case of tin. 
As the result of imports, many of our 
mines which ordinarily produce chrome, 
manganese, mercury, mica, copper, lead, 
and zine found they could not operate in 
competition with the low-wage produc- 
tion in foreign countries, 
NO HELP FOR DOMESTIC MINING 


In 1946 Congress passed a stockpil- 
ing act, Public Law 520, for the pur- 
pose of creating a stockpile of strategic 
materials for national defense. The 
administration did everything in its 
power to handicap domestic production 
under the powers granted them under 
this act. 

Mr. President, the administration has 
always had a 25-percent leeway to in- 
crease the price that they could pay for 
strategic and critical minerals and ma- 
terials, but it never consistently exer- 
cised this leeway, as the emphasis was 
always placed on the procurement of 
foreign metals, 

It requires several years to open up 
mines. One cannot go out and start 
producing minerals as a man goes out 
and plants a potato crop, and within 90 
or 100 days obtains a crop of potatoes. 
Prospectors must have an incentive to 
go out into the hills. Exploration com- 
panies must have an incentive to con- 
tinue the development and inspection of 
these products which the miners bring 
in. Otherwise, we eventually find our- 
selves, as now, with our mines closed 
down. 

Mr. President, we today find our de- 
fense program slowed up because of the 
lack of strategic materials. The admin- 
istration must accept full blame for the 
failure to maintain a domestic mining in- 
dustry for national defense purposes. 

Instead of developing our domestic 
manganese industry, this administration 
depended upon imports of cheap man- 
ganese from Russia, India, South Africa, 
and South America, for our supplies. 
Russia has virtually embargoed all ship- 
ments of manganese to the United States, 
The supply from India is very uncertain, 
and they have placed an embargo against 
manganese coming to this country from 
India, above a certain amount, 

Primarily, in my opinion, it is the re- 
sult of our policy which permitted the 
price dislocation on the American prod- 
uct exported to India to continue. We 
have been paying India approximately 80 
cents per unit for the manganese im- 
ported. 

WHEAT FOR INDIA 

On the other hand, India needed wheat 
to feed her starving people. If we have 
been paying India the proper price, In- 
dia should have had the money to pay 
for the wheat, as any other self-respect- 
ing nation would like to do. 

As to the money which we laughingly 
call a “loan” to India, we could have pro- 
vided that India pay it in rupees and 
put it into a special fund for our pur- 
chases there. 

Mr. President, of far greater impor- 
tance is the fact that our reciprocal- 
trade-agreement program has weakened 
our national defense, and we now find 
ourselves facing price inflation, and, in 
turn, price inflation is the excuse the 
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administration has for trying to regi- 
ment every phase of our American life. 

A few days ago a British cabinet min- 
ister announced in the Fouse of Com- 
mons that Great Britain could not afford 
to stop her trade with Russia and her 
satellite countries. 

The Western World could prevent a 
third world war by a complete embargo 
on all trade to Russia and her allies. We 
could take the lead in reorganizing the 
economy of the Western World to con- 
form to our American price level. 

Instead, we are helping to perpetuate 
international exploitation, the primary 
cause of the eccnomic revolution in the 
Far East, and by shipping the sinews of 
war to our enemies we are creating the 
shortage of materials which are now 
being used as an excuse to socialize the 
American system. Š 

BUILDING UP EUROPE'S INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, on March 4 and 5, 
1948, when we first discussed the Mar- 
shall plan on the floor of the Senate, 
the junior Senator from Nevada was a 
freshman, but he expressed himself as 
believing that a little common sense 
mixed up with the wheat we were pre- 
pared to furnish Europe did not seem to 
be amiss. We debated at some length 
and stated for the record that if we did 
build up industrial plants in the 16 Mar- 
shall plan countries and furnish them 
the raw materials and the money with 
which to operate, there were only two 
sources of market. One was Russia and 
the eastern iron-curtain countries, and 
the other would be our own market, 
which we could not afford, because to 
import the same kind of products manu- 
factured in Europe would simply displace 
American workers. 

ENGLAND ARMING RUSSIA 


At that time the junior Senator from 
Nevada placed in the Recorp the item 
that England was to furnish Russia with 
1,100 locomotives, and then listed other 
things right on down the line, electrical 
goods, ball bearings, steel, tools, every 
type of material necessary for a nation 
not only to furnish what it needed on 
which to live and to till the soil and raise 
the crops, but to fight world war III. 
The debate is in the Recor, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Many Senators said it was pre- 
posterous to think that any administra- 
tor would allow such a thing to happen, 
but we find the administrator permit- 
ting it. 


PRICE CONTROLS WILL NOT WORK 


It is impossible to make price con- 
trols work in any industry, whether it 
be the meat, textile, precision-instru- 
ment industry, or any other industry in 
the United States of America or else- 
where, by simply giving the President 
of the United States authority to fix 
prices at which materials can be sold. 
No power on earth can determine prices 
unless the cost is known. 

What do we do to find out the cost? 
There are public utilities in this coun- 
try; there are transportation utilities, 
electrical utilities, and telephone com- 
munications utilities. How do we deter- 
mine what the rates shull be? The 
junior Senator from Nevada served 8% 
years on a regulatory commission in the 
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State of Nevada. How do we arrive at 
rates? We first determine the opera- 
tion, maintenance, amortization, and 
all costs and all expenses, and then we 
determine what the property is worth, 
the basic worth of the property. Then 
we determine the fair income. The last 
price we set is the price of the thing 
which is sold. We could make a public 
utility out of the meat business, or the 
precision-instrument business, and es- 
tablish a commission to handle it. It 
would be the only way that a price con- 
trol could ever work without simply giv- 
ing the administration the right to put 
its finger on the snout of the teakettle 
and say, “This is the price at which you 
can sell this material.” 

When we set an arbitrary price of that 
kind, even if it happens to be a fair price, 
it scares capital. The only thing left 
to do would then be to get taxpayer's 
money to invest in the business. That 
4 mony it leads to—Government owner- 

p. 

That, in my opinion, is exactly the 
objective of this administration, as is 
the case in any other Socialist adminis- 
tration. 

If we want to make public utilities out 
of all the businesses of the United States, 
there is one little detail that might be 
bothersome, and that is that the num- 
ber of men, women, and childrer in the 
United States is not large enough to fill 
all the jobs that would be created. 


INDIA’S HIGH EXPORT DUTIES 


Mr. President, I have before me an 
article appearing in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, dated August 23, 1951, 
which reads in part, as follows: 

No reduction in the export duty on bur- 
lap is planned by the Indian Government, 
it was officially announced yesterday. 

The present tax rate is 1,500 rupees per 
ton and it was hoped India would agree 
to reduce the duty as the only means of 
lowering burlap quotations to a level accept- 
able to the important American trade. 


Mr. President, $1 is equal, roughly, to 
4.75 Indian rupees. That means 1,500 
Indian rupees equal $314.13. That 
means that on the burlap from which 
are manufactured sacks and other 
materials used in sacking of potatoes 
and grain and other materials in this 
country, our people are paying an ex- 
port fee of $314.13 per ton for this bur- 
lap of which India is a great producer, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Record at 
this point the dispatch printed in the 
Journal of Commerce o7 August 23, en- 
titled “India Not To Cut Burlap Export 
Tax.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIA Not To Cur BURLAP Export Tax 

No reduction in the export duty on burlap 
is planned by the Indian Government, it was 
officially announced yesterday. 

The present tax rate is 1,500 rupees per 
ton and it was hoped India would agree to 
reduce the duty as the only means of lower- 
ing burlap quotations to a level acceptable to 
the important American trade. 

While the best interests of the trade as 
a whole would have been served by the long- 
debated reduction, observers said, it appears 
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that the normal flow of burlap trading be- 
tween the United States and India must 
await harvesting of the 1951-52 raw jute 
crop and the role it will play in dropping 
Calcutta prices to more normal levels. 

Burlap importers say the refusal of the 
Indian Government to adjust the export duty 
‘will result in continued loss by burlap to 
other packaging materials, at least through- 
out the fall months. 

The Calcutta and local burlap markets 
firmed somewhat yesterday, possibly because 
of India’s decision on the export duty. Cal- 
cutta quoted 40-10s at 24.60 cents per yard 
and 40-714 at 17.80 cents per yard for Octo- 
ber-December shipment, landed New York, 
duty paid. Spot and afloats were offered here 
at about 23.75 cents per yard for 40-10s and 
18.50 cents per yard for 40-7 % s duty paid. 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, if this 
were the only export tax it might be 
overlooked. But I want to read a few 
of the export taxes that are resorted to 
by India. Practically all the countries 
in the world are doing the same to Uncle 
Sam, 

The United States of America has no 
export duties on anything. I might say 
that at the outset. 

India charges what the traffic will bear 
on her exports. I have a list of articles 
and the export duties on them. 

Raw jute, about $3 per bale, each bale 
weighing 400 pounds. 

Jute cuttings, about $1 per bale. 

Jute hessians, burlap, about 1,500 ru- 
pees, or $314.13, per long ton. 

Raw cotton, 400 rupees per bale of 400 
pounds. 

Cotton waste, 50 percent. 

Certain cotton cloth, 10 percent. 

Rice, about 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

Tea, about 5 cents per pound. 

Tobacco, up to 15 percent. 

Mustard oil, about 10 cents per pound. 

Iron and steel products, 45 percent. 

Galvanized sheet iron, 30 percent. 

Black pepper, 30 percent. 

Manganese ore, 25 percent. 

Raw wool, 30 percent. 

Ground peanuts, 80 rupees per ton. 

Those are the export duties on prod- 
ucts exported by India. 

INDIA’S PRINCES DO NOT NEED OUR CHARITY 


I have another press dispatch from 
Bombay, India, published yesterday in 
the Times-Herald of Washington, in 
which I am very much interested. It 
is an Associated Press dispatch. The 

. headline is “Rich Nizam aids India with 
loan of $74,000,000.” 

The dispatch is as follows: 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, long reputed 
to be the richest man in the world, has 
completed his investment of 350,000,000 
rupees (about $74,000,000) in Indian Goy- 
ernment securities. 

Under an agreement negotiated between 
the Nizam, Mir Osman, and Indian officials 
in Hyderabad, the Indian Government will 
tap his famous riches to reinforce its own 
treasury. 

TO SET UP TRUST FOR KIN 

In return the Government securities will 
be used for long-term trusts to assure in- 
comes to the Nizam’s sons and hundreds of 
other relatives. 

Involved in the transaction was the trans- 
fer of much of a vast and glittering collec- 
tion of jewels from the Nizam’s underground 
vaults in Hyderabad to the more secure de- 


posits of the Reserve Bank of India in 
Bombay. 
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Many of these jewels will be offered for 
sale, but their release will be spread over 
several years to prevent causing a break in 
the gem market here and abroad. 

Funds from the sale of Government securi- 
ties for the Nizam’s many trusts will be used 
in part for development of the 82,000-square- 
mile Hyderabad state which Indian troops 
occupied by force in October 1948, 


Then follows a statement of the 
source of wealth of these chosen few: 

Mir Osman, reigning head of the 250-year- 
old Nizam dynasty, has little need for a 
trust of his own. Under an agreement with 
the Government of India he receives an an- 
nual privy purse of 10,000,000 rupees ($2,- 
100,000) . 

This is less than half his income in the 
days of British overlordship of India, but 
much more than that expected by his prob- 
able successor, the Prince of Berar. 

The Indian Government’s guaranty of 
privy purses to former ruling princes is valid 
only during their lifetime. There is grow- 
ing opposition—especially in Communist- 
ridden Hyderabad—to extending such grants 
to the sons and grandsons of maharajas and 
other princely rulers of the old India. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
dispatch to show that there are many 
rich Indians. This is only one of many 
that have corralled much of the money. 
They corralled that wealth while Eng- 
land had possession of India. England 
followed the policy of building up the 
leaders whom she found when she took 
over various countries. She furnished 
these leaders with all the money, femi- 
nine companionship, liquor, automobiles, 
and everything else they wanted, and 
aided them in building up great fortunes. 
The rest of the Indians are always desti- 
tute, have no jobs or money or anything 
else, and live from hand to mouth. It is 
a mystery to anyone just how they do 
live, because the wealth is centered in 
the few. That is the way they were con- 
trolled for a 100 years. 

The money was there to pay for the 
needed wheat, if they could have found a 
few wealthy people, or cut off a few of 
them who have annual incomes from the 
government of up to 2 million dollars a 
year. 

IRAN OIL 


I wish to touch briefly on the Iran oil 
situation. The British have gone home 
after leaving their best offer. Appar- 
ently the Import-Export Bank tried to 
buy off the Iranians by giving them $25,- 
000,000 of your money. I understand 
that the Iranian President has not yet 
decided whether he is going to take it or 
not. I cannot say that I blame him very 
much, because when he takes it he has 
some obligation. 

In addition to the $25,000,000, ready 
for him at any time he will accept it 
from the Import-Export Bank, there is 
$1,500,000 allocated to Iran under point 4, 


POINT 4 


That is a great system. Under point 4, 
the United States guarantees the invest- 
ments of our citizens in foreign coun- 
tries. As an example, if point 4.could 
be sufficiently enlarged, in a situation 
like that which is happening in Iran, 
we would simply take over and appro- 
priate the money to reimburse anyone 
who suffered any losses. The nationali- 
zation fever would spread pretty fast 
when they knew that Uncle Sam, 
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through the taxpayers of America, 
would pay the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks a dispatch from the 
August 18 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. 


There being no objection, the dis- 
patch was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 


BRITISH BELIEVE ONLY UNITED STATES CAN 
Save THEIR IRANIAN OIL INDUSTRY—THEY 
FEEL HARRIMAN SHOULD DROP IMPARTIAL 
ROLE AND GET TOUGH WITH MOSSADEGH 

(By Warren H, Phillips) 

LONDON.—A despairing British Government 
has come to the conclusion there is only one 
slim hope left that might save its Iranian oil 
industry—“tough talk” by President Tru- 
man’s special ambassador, W. Averell Harri- 
man. 

British Government officials think Mr. Har- 
riman has rightly tried to play the role of 
impartial mediator in the oil dispute so far. 
But they're convinced the time has now 
come when he should take a final gamble by 
trying to bully the Iranians. 

They would like him to tell the Iranians: 
You had better accept as a basis for negotia- 
tion the 8-point plan submitted last Mon- 
day in Tehran by Richard Stokes, Britain's 
Lord Privy Seal. Otherwise the United States 
is going to let you go hang. 

STOKES HAS NO OTHER OFFER 


“Only action by Harriman can save the 
situation now,” glumly comments one Brit- 
ish official in daily contact with the Tehran 
negotiators. In the Iranian capital itself, 
meantime, Mr. Stokes was reported saying 
yesterday he had no alternative to offer” to 
his proposals. The British and Iranian dele- 
gations are scheduled to meet again today 
after a break yesterday for the Moslem Sab- 
bath. 

Mr. Stokes’ proposals provide for three big 
organizations to handle Iran’s oil. The Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Co.—which would be pure- 
ly Iranian—would take over all the British- 
controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.’s assets in 
Iran, be responsible for all oil-production 
policy and handle distribution inside the 
country. 

Then there would be a British “purchasing 
organization” which would buy Iran’s oil and 
distribute and sell it to the rest of the world. 
Finally there would be a new agency—with 
some Iranian directors—to handle the every- 
day administration of the oilfields and the 
huge refinery at Abadan. 

The Iranians have said these proposals are 
unacceptable as a basis for negotiation but 
have not offered any of their own the British 
consider at all workable. 

British officials here believe Iranian Pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh would like to 
get together with them on a workable plan 
to maintain production and marketing of 
Iran’s nationalized oil. But they are con- 
vinced his actions now are dictated by fear 
of Iran’s anti-British fanatics—who have 
threatened to assassinate him if he accepts 
the British proposals. 


IRAN LOOKS TO UNITED STATES HELP 


“He knows that if he comes to any kind 
of reasonable agreement with us he'll be 
bumped off,” declares one official here. “If 
he doesn’t come to any agreement he thinks 
he can bank on American help by threatening 
to collapse into the arms of the Russians.” 

If Iran’s oil revenues continue shut off, 
there will probably be economic chaos in the 
country—and a made-to-order opportunity 
for a Communist coup. Premier Mossadegh 
figures, according to the British reasoning, 
that the United States would write enough 
checks to keep that from happening. 
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BRITISH BLACKMAIL US 

The British are skeptical of Iran’s threat 
to go Soviet. They see it as just an attempt 
to blackmail Uncle Sam. “Northern Iran was 
occupied by Russians not so long ago, and the 
Iranians don’t have any desire to see the 
Russians in their country again,” says a 
British official. “They want them even less 
than they want us.” 

‘So the British want Mr. Harriman to call 
this bluff—if that is what it is—in advance. 
They would like him to assure the Iranians 
in no uncertain terms that the United States 
is not going to bail them out if they con- 
tinue to reject the British proposals as a 
basis for negotiations. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, since 
1890 the British have been in Abadan 
and that area developing oil. They 
have never paid more than 17 cents a 
barrel royalty for oil, whereas just across 
the line in Arabia American companies 
are paying from 40 to 60 cents a barrel. 
The Iranians do not like this arrange- 
ment very much. They want A better 
deal. They also do not like the idea 
of any foreign government controlling 
their government, under any kind of 
arrangement, whether it be economic or 
otherwise. 

Approximately 200,000 to 350,000 Ira- 
nians out of 17,000,000 have raised their 
standard of living by working at Abadan 
in the oil refinery or in the oil fields. 
The remainder of the 17,000,000 are liv- 
ing on dried dates, sagebrush, and goats’ 
milk, as they have done for the past 
5,000 years. They do not care for that 
while they see all the wealth going out. 

The junior Senator from Nevada went 
through the Abadan plant in 1947. It is 
a wonderful plant. At that time it was 
about a 450,000-barrel-a-day plant. It 
has a capacity now of about 500,000 
barrels. 

There is an unusual oil production 
situation in that section, in the range 
above Abadan. The oil is piped into 
Abadan in pipeline conduits. The oil is 
found in granite formation, where there 
are veins and cavities. One well will 
drain an enormous area—sometimes a 
square mile. The situation is different 
from that in our country, where the sand 
fills up the crevices and stops the flow 
of oil, making it necessary for us to drill 
more wells. 

BRITISH HAVE NOT BEEN FAIR 


Instead of trying to arrive at some fair 
method, the British simply continued 
controlling the Government of Iran. It 
was well known that they controlled the 
Government of Iran, and paid very lit- 
tle in royalties for oil, until the show- 
down came. Then they expected Uncle 
Sam to run to their aid, They expect 
Uncle Sam to give the Iranians $25,- 
000,000 now as bait, and probably $100,- 
000,000 later, to support the Government 
while the oil continues to flow to Eng- 
land. We put up the money, and when 
the fighting starts, we put up the soldiers, 
just as we did in Korea. 

We have agreed, of course, under the 
Atlantic Pact, that whenever England is 
in trouble, we are in trouble. In 1948, 
when this subject was being debated, the 
junior Senator from Nevada stated that 
under the Atlantic Pact we were guaran- 
teeing the integrity of the colonial sys- 
tem. That, of course, is now apparent 
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in the Far East and in the Mediterra- 

nean area, where the British are begin- 

ning to have trouble with the Egyptians. 
ENGLAND'S COLONIAL EMPIRE SYSTEM 


The trouble will spread. Of course, the 
British have no interest in their colonial 
possessions except to make money. So 
when they are in trouble defending their 
colonial possessions, we are in trouble. 
It is a great system—for them. But it 
will not work, because the colonial system 
it out of date at this time. Because of 
modern modes of travel, including the 
airplane, and modern communications 
through radio and other types of com- 
munication, the various peoples of the 
world have developed educated leaders, 
and they know what is going on. Things 
can no longer be concealed. The various 
colonial peoples can no longer be con- 
trolled by the British, as they were for 
100 years. 

ABUSE FROM IRON-CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


We now come to the question of trade 
with certain iron-curtain countries. 
There has been much talk lately about 
Mr. Oatis, an American newspaperman 
who no doubt has done nothing but 
show that he was a good reporter. To 
call him a spy, or to say that he was 
in anyway infringing on the rights of the 
foreign nation where he happened to be 
located, is to distort the truth. 

When Czechoslovakia shot down our 
airplanes, nothing was done about it 
here. No doubt it was without provoca- 
tion, just as the persecution of Mr. Oatis 
in Czechoslovakia was without provo- 
cation. 

Nearly every remedy has been offered 
to release Mr. Oatis. We passed a reso- 
lution here today, which will not do 
much good. It does no harm, and it 
was well that we passed it. The only 
thing that is going to help Mr. Oatis 
or any other American newspaperman, 
American engineer, or anyone else in 
a foreign country who is doing his duty 
without hurting anyone, is a little back- 
bone on the part of the American pecple, 
which, of course, must be shown by the 
administration, since it is in charge of 
the foreign policy. 

It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada that if we should cable 
Czechoslovakia that a fleet of airplanes 
was on the way to pick up Mr. Oatis, 
and that they were to have him at the 
airport, and that if he were not at the 
airport there would be ten other fleets 
starting the next morning, he would be 
at the airport. Not only would that end 
the incident, but there would be no more 
such incidents anywhere in the world. 

They are merely taking advantage of 
the lack of backbone, the lack of nerve, 
and the lack of a foreign policy on the 
part of a spineless administration. 


WHY TAKE RED ABUSE? 


Why do we take Red abuse? It is im- 
possible for me to say why we take it. 
I am not a part of the administration. 
On Thursday, August 16, there appeared 
an editorial in the New York Journal- 
American which asked the same ques- 
tion: Why do we take Red abuse? I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wry Do We Take Rep ABUSE? 


A generation ago the United States was 
held in careful respect throughout the world 
and no foreign government ventured to mis- 
treat American citizens within its borders. 

That was because the American Govern- 
ment had traditionally accepted and faith- 
fully its duty to protect the 
rights of American citizens wherever they 
might be. 

Now, because of our appeasement-minded 
State Department's abject refusal to retali- 
ate foreign governments that injure 
the Unitec States or its citizens, America and 
Americans are treated with contempt by the 
brutal Communist governments of nations 
that once would not have dared offend us. 

Not only does Soviet Russia harry and 
hinder the diplomats we send to her; the 
impudent. little Communist countries that 
are her satellites imitate and exceed Russia's 
studied efforts to insult and humiliate us. 

They imprison American citizens on false 
charges after fake trials. 

They surround American diplomatic offi- 
cials with spies and subject them to un- 
reasonable restrictions and continually 
trump up pretexts to accuse them of spying. 

These Red Fascist governments pursue as 
a policy a course of brutally persecuting 
American citizens and grossly affronting the 
American diplomats who are the direct rep- 
resentatives of the sovereignty and the dig- 
nity of the United States. 

And what does our State Department do 
about this? 

Except for an occasional apologetic pro- 
test, nothing. 

American diplomats in Moscow have been 
forced to accept members of the Russian 
secret police as their chauffeurs, and even 
then are prevented from moving more than 
a few miles from their official residences. 

The Soviet Russian Ambassador to Wash- 
ington and his staff go where, when, and as 
they please in America, 

In Hungary and Rumania American diplo- 
mats are forbidden to travel further than 18 
miles from their embassies. 

In a rare gesture of reprisal, our State 
Department has directed the diplomatic mis- 
sions of Hungary and Rumania to stay with- 
in 18 miles of their embassies; but the order 
means nothing because the State Depart- 
ment has made no effort to enforce it. 

Our diplomats in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland are sharply and constantly hounded 
by police agents. 

Polish and Czech diplomats in America are 
left in unlimited freedom. 

Why do we shamefully submit to the 
abuses heaped on us by the arrogant Com- 
munist governments when our State Depart- 
ment has the power and authority to re- 
taliate effectively? 

The State Department timidly explains 
that if we retaliated the iron curtain coun- 
tries might close our embassies in their 
capitals. 

Suppose they did: What would we lose that 
could begin to weigh against the tremendous 
benefits of getting rid of their embassies 
with their teeming spies, and of regaining 
our national self-respect? 

Congress should give serious thought to 
Senator McCarran’s proposal that the United 
States break off diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia and the satellite nations. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I call 
attention to two articles, written by 
George Rothwell Brown, and published 
in the New York Journal-American, 
They are exceedingly well written. 

Mr. Brown is a very clear writer. He 
writes a very able column. I have a 
copy of his article published in the New 
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York Journal-American on August 15, 
1951. He says, in part: 

Advocates of an immediate denial of tariff 
preferences to Czechoslovakia, in retaliation 
for the jailing of an American newspaper 
correspondent on trumped-up spy charges, 
are up against a tougher proposition than 
they realize. 


Mr. President, diverting from the dis- 
patch for a moment, I will say they are 
up against a much tougher proposition 
than they realize as a result of the fact 
that Congress never knew what it was 
approving or what it was extending from 
year to year. It was extended for three- 
year periods and the last time we ex- 
tended it for two years. Apparently an 
attempt will be made to extend it again 
when the agreement expires in Novem- 
ber 1953. I predict that it will not be 
extended any more. I am certain that 
it would not have been extended if Mem- 
bers of the Senate had fully understood 
it. I read further from the dispatch: 

The House approaches the Oatis resolution 
designed to get this American correspondent 
out of prison with little understanding of 
the extent to which the lawmaking body has 
permitted New Deal bureaucracy to deprive 
this Government of its rights as a free agent. 

The amendment to the resolution offered 
by Representative ArmsTrona of Missouri 
provided that there be an immediate trade 
break with Czechoslovakia, to be followed in 
90 days by a diplomatic rupture if Oatis were 
not released. 

The President could refuse to accept the 
credentials of the new Czech Ambassador, 
who has recently arrived in Washington. 

But very few Members of Congress realize 
the extent to which the State Department 
outsmarted, hoodwinked and tricked the 
legislative branch of the Government when 
it surrendered the constitutional tariff-mak- 
ing powers of Congress into the hands of an 
international creature of the United Nations, 
the general agreement on trade and tariffs, 
generally known as GATT. 

Czechoslovakia is the only one of the iron- 
curtain countries that is a member of GATT. 
It has the same voice as the United States, 
one vote. 


‘In other words, Mr. President, Czecho- 
slovakia can cancel our vote. That, of 
course, is well known to any student of 
the arrangement. 

I continue to quote from the article: 

There are now 30 countries in this or- 
ganization, in which the United States is 
heavily outvoted, 29 to 1. 

If a majority of these 29 countries, includ- 
ing Czechoslovakia itself, refuses to accede 
to the American request that special trade 
preferences enjoyed by the Czech Govern- 
ment be withdrawn, this country will lose 
its case when the GATT countries meet at 
Geneva in September. 

How did we get this way? 


Mr. Brown asks the question: How did 
we get this way? He explains how we 
got this way. His language is clear, and 
I need not explain it. He says: 

In 1947 a trade conference of 23 nations, 
under a State Department plan, met at Ge- 
neva to draft an international trade organi- 
zation, known as ITO. 


ITO GETS IN THROUGH BACK DOOR 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada explained that ITO means on 
several occasions since he became a 
Member of this body. The Senate under- 
stood what the ITO meant, because we 
had a majority of Members of the Sen- 
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ate against it. However, they did not 
understand when the junior Senator 
from Nevada explained that the State 
Department had been able to incorporate 
ITO into GATT. So they extended the 
whole set-up through GATT. 

I continue to quote from the article: 


The ITO charter was perfected at Habana 
and sent to Congress for ratification. 

It was, and still is, a vicious scheme to 
by-pass the American Congress, which alone 
can enact tariff laws, and to transfer that 
tariff power over the trade of the world, 
including that of the United States, to a 
creature of the United Nations. 

In the last Congress no attempt whatever 
was made to secure ratification of the ITO 
Charter, upon which the State Department 
had spent months of time and many thou- 
sands of dollars in costly conferences. 

In the present Congress the State De- 
partment has not peeped about ITO. It has 
asked for no hearings, and none have been 
held. 

That magnificent project, the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, is dead: 

But there’s a reason. The cunning State 
Department bureaucracy found that by 
establishing GATT it could get everything 
that it would have obtained in ITO—by 
Executive order without obtaining the con- 
sent of Congress. President Truman issued 
the Executive order in December 1947. 

Stripped to its skeleton, GATT is a scheme 
whereby the United States becomes obligated 
to maintain full employment in all the 
member countries. 

In short, it imposes on the United States 
the obligation to import foreign unemploy- 
ment. 

Its deliberate design is to raise the stand- 
ard of living in foreign countries at the 
expense of the American standard of living. 

Under GATT the United States surrendered 
its right to decide what countries could 
share in its own resources. 

It is from behind the shelter of this highly 
secret device of the State Department that 
Czechoslovakia can thumb its nose at Uncle 
Sam, while she keeps poor Oatis in a stink- 
ing jail. à 

In adopting a resolution requesting ac- 
tion by this Government to secure the free- 
dom from a Czech jail of William M. Oatis, 
the House of Representatives has left the 
fate of this unfortunate American citizen 
precisely where it must and should belong— 
in Mr. Acheson’s State Department. 

Unhappily for this victim of scorn for 
America behind the iron curtain, this means 
that Oatis must be left to the appeasement 
of the bungling Washington bureaucracy. 

The House, in adopting a resolution of 
indignation, very properly excluded from its 
provisions part of the amendment by Repre- 
sentative O, K. Armstrong, of Missouri, call- 
ing for the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Czechoslovakia in the event this 
imprisoned American correspondent were not 
released from jail. It is no part of the busi- 
ness of the House of Representatives to 
direct foreign policy. 

That is the responsibility of President Tru- 
man and Secretary Acheson, and the people 
of this country will hold them, and not 
Congress, responsible for the liberation of 
this man whose only offense is that he was 
an available vicarious sacrifice to Communist 
hatred of the United States. 


I quote further from the dispatch: 

The resolution adopted by the House does 
express the sense of the Congress that all 
commercial relations with Czechoslovakia 
should be terminated immediately. 

Desirable as this would be, the expression 
by the House is only an empty gesture. 

In attempting to withdraw from Czecho- 
slovakia the special tariff preferences ob- 
tained by that iron-curtain country when it 
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became a member of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, GATT, at Geneva, 1947, 
Members of the House are belatedly discover- 
ing that the hands of this Government have 
been so completely tied by State Depart- 
ment bureaucracy that all we can now do to 
deprive the Czech Government of its privi- 
leged status, under GATT, is to crawl humbly 
to Geneva in September, and beg the 29 other 
countries in that UN organization to accede 
to the American request. 


Mr. President, I think Senators need 
to listen to this. I read further from 
the article: 


Under the terms of GATT the “most fa- 
vored nation” advantage has been extended 
to all the members of this international trade 
creature of the U. N., including Communist 
Czechoslovakia. 

Congress has already directed that tariff 
concessions be withdrawn from all Commu- 
nist countries, and the President has done 
this with other countries—but not Czecho- 
slovakia. 

To penalize the Czech Communist Govern- 
ment, the United States at the Geneva Con- 
ference of GATT, in September, must act un- 
der paragraph 5 of Article 25, and this will 
require not merely a majority but a two- 
thirds majority vote in favor of the United 
States to kick the Czechs out. 

If President Truman finds his hands tied 
by American adhesion to GATT, he has only 
the reflection that those knots were tied by 
himself, when he put the United States into 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
without the consent, and indeed without the 
knowledge of Congress. 


Mr. President, I digress at this point 
to say that three times since I have been 
a Member of this body Congress has ex- 
tended that sell-out of the American 
workingmen and American investors. 
President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man were powerless to do this kind of 
thing to the United States of America 
without the sanction of the Senate, and 
unfortunately they had the sanction of 
the Senate; and the sanction of the Sen- 
ate was given as late as August of 1951. 

I read further from the dispatch: __ 

The State Department, interrogated by 
House Members on this aspect of the Oatis 
case, reluctantly concedes that it is most 
difficult for the United States to punish 
Czechoslovakia in this way for its crime 
against an innocent American citizen. 

Vigorous action by the United States at 
Geneva next month conceivably could break 
down the whole State Department trade- 
agreements policy. And a good thing, too! 

It is time that Congress began to investi- 
gate what the State Department has been 


doing in craft and cunning and secrecy be- 
hind its back. 


Mr. President, I digress from the dis- 
patch long enough to say that I differ 
with my friend, Mr. George Rothwell 
Brown, when he says that the State 
Department did it behind the back of 
Congress. The State Department did it 
with the full knowledge of the Congress 
of the United States. As late as August 
of this year, Congress extended for 2 
years this arrangement which is so very 
detrimental to the working men and in- 
vestors of the United States. 

I read further from the dispatch: 

Has Congress completely lost the power to 
legislate in a matter so vitally affecting 
American economic relations? 

It is time to find out. 

Somebody in the House should move to 
take the United States out of GATT by law. 


1951 


Mr. President, in a summary of an ad- 
dress which I delivered on the floor of the 
Senate on February 27, 1951, I said: 


The two vital functions of government 
were pointedly separated and delegated by 
the Constitution of the United States: 

A. To the Congress of the United States, the 
legislative branch: The regulation of the 
national economy through its jurisdiction 
over foreign commerce by adjusting tariffs 
and import fees, and other factors, 

B. To the President, the executive branch: 
The fixing of the foreign policy. 


Mr. President, I then proceeded to 
name 10 ways by which the Congress 
could place American workingmen and 
American investors back into the com- 
petitive world picture. I ask unanimous 
consent to have my statement of these 
10 ways or conditions, as set forth in my 
summary of that address, printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the summary was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


First. Congress should immediately re- 
cover its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate foreign trade through the adjust- 
ment of tariffs and import fees—through 
the simple expedient of allowing the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act (so-called reciprocal 
trade act) to expire on June 12, 1951. 

Second. The flexible provision, section 336 
of the 1930 Tariff Act, is in full force and 
effect on all products not covered by any 
trade agreement. 

In the event that Congress does not extend 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act the flexible 
provision of the 1930 Tariff Act will again 
become operative. Under this provision the 
Tariff Commission may raise or lower tariffs 
or import fees 50 percent, after proper hear- 
ings, to equalize differences in cost of pro- 
duction in the United States and in the 
principal competing countries. 

Third. The very fact that an industrially 
inexperienced State Department may tam- 
per with any tariff or import fee at any time 
endangers the floor under wages and invest- 
ments—and prevents the flow of venture 
capital into the business stream of the Na- 
tion even in time of emergency, since in- 
vestors know that when the emergency is 
over the investment is destroyed through 
foreign sweatshop labor competition. 

They are wrecking the national economy 
of this Nation under the cover of war. 

Fourth. The expiration of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act in no way affects the so- 
called trade agreements already made and 
in effect for any definite period, and they 
continue in effect following that definite 
period unless and until 6 months’ notice of 
cancellation is formally given. 

Fifth. The haphazard lowering of the floor 
under wages and investments represented 
by the tariffs and import fees destroys the 
American workingman and shifts his job to 
foreign soil. As a result many of our mines, 
mills, and factories have been closed, our 
fuel production curtailed, and farm produc- 
tion saved only by subsidies. 

Sixth. “Reciprocal trade” is a misnomer. 
Trade agreements are not made under the 
act. They are agreements with a foreign 
nation to lower tariffs and import fees. Such 
foreign nation then resorts to import quotas, 
embargoes, specifications, and manipulation 
of their currencies to void the benefits given 
the United States. “Reciprocal trade” was 
a catch phrase to sell free trade to the 
American people and wreck the national 
economy. 

Seventh, The use of the most-favored- 
nation clause under which concessions made 
to any single nation are immediately ex- 
tended to all others is diametrically opposed 
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to the principle of reciprocity, if any in fact 
existed. 


Under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act the 
State Department may select the industries 
that are to survive—and those to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of “one economic world.” 

Eighth. Only recurring “emergencies” have 
averted a complete collapse of our national 
economy under the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act as administered by the State Department. 
In peacetime the products of low-wage- 
living-standard labor come in unchecked and 
displace American workers, thus destroying 
the American market. 

Ninth. With the lapse of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act the flexible provision of the 
1930 Tariff Act takes over. Congress can then 
improve its operation and the trade agree- 
ments already in effect through the offered 
amendment, Senate bill 981, under which a 
market is immediately established for all for- 
eign goods on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition. 

Any improvement in their wage-living 
standards would be recognized by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the tariff or import 
fee and when their standards approximate 
our own then the common objective of free 
trade would be the almost immediate and 
automatic result. 

Tenth. Under the flexible import fee prin- 
ciple as laid down in the 1930 Tariff Act and 
in the offered amendment, Senate bill 981, 
there is no consideration of a high or a low 
tariff or import fee. 

The principle of “fair and reasonable” 
competition is the sole criterion represent- 
ing the differential of cost of production due 
to the difference in the wage-living stand- 
ards, inflation, manipulation of currencies, 
and other pertinent factors. The bill im- 
mediately establishes an American market 
for foreign goods on a definite basis, reestab- 
lishing the principle of a floor under wages 
and investments. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, GATT 
is simply an adaptation of the Karl Marx 
principle. I shall quote now from a 


statement by Karl Marx, the founder’ 


and leader of the Communist movement. 
He made a very significant address more 
than 102 years ago on the subject of 
free trade. He spoke before the Demo- 
cratic Club—that name must be a co- 
incidence—at Brussels, Belgium, on 
January 9, 1848. At that time he said: 

In his celebrated work upon Political 
Economy, he— 


Referring to Ricardo, 
economist of his time— 


says: “If instead of growing our own 
corn * * * we discover a new market 
from which we can supply ourselves * * + 
at a cheaper price, wages will fall and profits 
will rise. The fall in the price of agricul- 
tural produce reduces the wages, not only of 
the laborer employed in cultivating the soil, 
but also of all those employed in commerce 
or manufacture.” 


Further, in the course of the address 
which he delivered at that time, Karl 
Marx said this: 


Besides this, the protective system helps to 
develop free competition within a nation. 
Hence we see that in countries where the 
bourgeoisie is beginning to make itself felt 
as a class, in Germany for example, it makes 
great efforts to obtain protective duties. 
They serve the bourgeoisie as weapons against 
feudalism and absolute monachy, as a means 
for the concentration of its own powers for 
the realization of free trade within the 
country. 

But, generally speaking, the protective 
system in these days is conservative, while 
the free-trade system works destructively. 


the leading 
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It breaks up old nationalities and carries 
antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie to 
the uttermost point. In a word, the free- 
trade system hastens the social revolution. 
In this revolutionary sense alone, gentlemen, 
I am in favor of free trade. 


Mr. President, at that point I interrupt 
reading from Karl Marx, to say that the 
principle has not changed in 102 years 
since he, the outstanding Communist of 
all times, said, in effect, that free trade 
destroys the workingman. Now, since 
the investment in industry has risen 
from a few dollars per employed man to 
an average of approximately $10,000, the 
investor is an equal victim. 


BRITAIN DEFIS UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, Britain of course has 
defied the United States in regard to 
Britain’s trade with Russia and the iron 
curtain countries. Mr. Shawcross, of 
Britain, has said that trade with Russia 
is a necessity for Britain, and that Brit- 
ain intends to continue that trade. The 
British have defied us and in spite of 
this there are Members of the United 
States Senate who will continue to vote 
to give the British money. This time 
that amount of money, when added to 
the lesser amounts to be voted by us for 
other countries, will be $8,500,000,000. 

In 1948, 1949, and 1950 the junior 
Senator from Nevada pointed out that 
production is not the exclusive problem 
of a nation. Any nation can produce. 
Any individual can produce. But mar- 
kets are needed to absorb that which 
is produced. We forgot the markets. 
What the Senate wanted to do and what 
the House wanted to do was to increase 
Europe’s production. What was to be 
done after we increased their production 
is a point which had not been thought 
through. 

Every time the subject came up, the 
junior Senator from Nevada said we 
were arming Russia and the iron-curtain 
countries, and he placed in the RECORD, 
a list of the trade agreements already 
made, as evidence that we were arming 
them. This was denied by several Sena- 
tors on the Senate floor. It was said 
that no director of the Marshall plan 
would allow such a thing to happen. 
Well, it did, and we found the director 
promoting sales of the products of other 
countries—not only allowing it, but as- 
sisting in actually promoting the sales of 
foreign products in this country. 

Of course, as the junior Senator from 
Nevada said in 1948, 1949, and 1950 in 
connection with the extension of the 
Marshall plan and the ECA, if we at- 
tached a condition to our aid to Europe 
which precluded the trading with Com- 
munist nations, Russia’s plot would fall. 
It would fall simply because the Soviet 
Government cannot produce the goods 
necessary to hold her Eastern European 
countries, or to consolidate her gains in 
any other country, such as China, and 
probably could not even hold her own in 
Russia. 

CONDITIONS TO OUR AID 

But little attention was paid to the 
suggestions which the junior Senator 
from Nevada made at that time for pre- 
cluding trade with iron-curtain coun- 
tries, Russian, or any other Communist 
nation. 
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UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Likewise, only scant attention was 
paid to my plea for a United States of 
Europe, to do away with the rivalry be- 
tween the nations, a union which Ger- 
many and Spain could join, just as 
individual States became members of the 
Union here in America, Such would 
have eliminated the necessity of support- 
ing a complete government in each of 
the little European nations. Some of 
these nations could get lost within one 
county of my State of Nevada, and un- 
less a prospector happened to find them 
accidentally, they might be there for 10 
years before anyone found them. Never- 
theless, each of the small European 
countries has a king or a dictator or 
a president who is highly paid. One 
of them, King Leopold, was retired 
recently, and his son took his place. 
They gave Leopold an annuity for life 
of $120,000. One hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars is the pay of eight Sen- 
ators. Mr. Leopold must have done 
something to be retired at $120,000 a 
year, paid from the taxpayers’ pockets. 


THE KING IS ON OUR PAYROLL 


As mentioned earlier, there is now a 
little princess, of England, a very beauti- 
ful, attractive young girl. We wish her 
all the luck in the world, but she now 
receives a salary of $16,800, which is 
$1,800 more than a United States Sen- 
ator receives. I suppose it is all right. 
The King of England receives about 
$1,500,000 a year. Of course, that did 
rot interest the junior Senator from 
Nevada at all, until the King got on our 
payroll. It is of interest to the Senator 
now. All of this paid by the American 
taxpayer with approval of the Senate. 

I have here an article by Harry 
Schwartz, which was printed in the New 
York Times, a very well-written article, 
which appears under the headline: 

West's Trade Ban Is Pinching Soviet; Eco- 
nomic Squeeze Believed a Major Factor in 
Moscow's Recent Peace Offensive. 


I read from the article: 


Evidence is increasing that the economic 
pinch caused by the increasingly effective 
western ban on exports to the Soviet Union 
is a major factor behind the Soviet peace 
offensive of recent weeks. 

Government analysts in Washington noted 
that most of the complaints against United 
States policy voiced in the letter of Nikolai 
M. Shvernik, President of the Soviet Union, 
to President Truman, dealt with United 
States limitations on or interference with 
exports of goods or information to the Soviet 
Union. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wesr’s TRADE Ban Is PINCHING SovirT—Eco- 
NOMIC SQUEEZE BELIEVED A Masor FACTOR 
IN Moscow’s RECENT Peace OFFENSIVE 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Evidence is increasing that the economic 
pinch caused by the increasingly effective 
western ban on exports to the Soviet Union 
is a major factor behind the Soviet peace 
offensive of recent weeks. 

Government analysts in Washington noted 
that most of the complaints against United 
States policy voiced in the letter of Nikolai 
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M. Shvernik, President of the Soviet Union, 
to President Truman dealt with United 
States limitations on or interference with 
exports of goods or information to the Soviet 
Union. They have noted too that one of 
the major themes being pushed in News, 
Moscow's English-language magazine, is the 
necessity of restoring East-West trade. 

In this magazine there has been an inter- 
esting change of line. Whereas a few months 
ago such Soviet comment was contemptu- 
ous of the western embargo and maintained 
it could not interfere with the country’s 
progress. News contends that such trade 
would be mutually beneficial to both sides, 
thus implying that the Soviet Union needs 
and would benefit from expanded commerce. 
There is no longer the old one-sided emphasis 
on the unemployed caused the West by the 
trade restriction program. 

Economic information about the Soviet 
Union itself is now near an all-time low be- 
cause of increased Soviet censorship, but 
some recent items confirm the general im- 
pression that serious shortages impede that 
economy seriously today. 

Thus, it has been officially asserted that 
the country can meet its nonferrous metals 
requirements only if the greatly expanded 
nonferrous-metals scrap drive now going on 
meets its objectives. The situation is so 
tight that farmers have been informed that 


they can get replacement parts for farm 


machinery only by turning in old parts if 
these require nonferrous metals. Similarly, 
new ball bearings can be obtained only by 
turning back old ones in the ratio of three 
old ones for two new ones. 

One of the most important satellite needs 
today is farm machinery, particularly trac- 
tors and combines. If large quantities were 
available, the satellites could shift hundreds 
of thousands of their people from agriculture 
to industry without endangering crop pro- 
duction, At present, however, such machin- 
ery is becoming available only very slowly 
from the Soviet Union and from the new 
satellite plants, so that the growing man- 
power needs of Eastern Europe cannot be 
adequately met from the rural population. 

Similarly, the ambitious satellite in- 
dustrialization programs are believed to be 


| putting a strain upon Soviet machinery pro- 


l 


duction, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
an article entitled “Bottlenecks in Soviet 
Economy,” which appeared in John C. 
Henry’s column in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 15, 1951. In this 
well-written article, he says, among 
other things: 

Doubts cast on Russian war potential have 


validity when resources and industrial ca- 
pacity are measured. 


In other words, without this European 
trade, without the trade from Europe, 
particularly England who has defied 
America and will send Russia all the 
rubber, tin, and other materials they 
need, it is doubtful that Russia could 
fight a war at all. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BOTTLENECKS In Soviet Economy—Dovsts 
Cast ON RUSSIAN WAR POTENTIAL HAVE Va- 
LIDITY WHEN RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIAL 
CAPACITY ARE MEASURED 
Doubts cast on the Russian war potential 

by both General Eisenhower and his Allied 

Powers Chief of Staff, General Gruenther, 

have substantial validity when measurement 

is made in terms of resources and industrial 
capacity. They have validity also, and par- 
ticularly if aggression is to be initiated from 
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behind the iron curtain, in the implied ques- 
tioning as to willingness or resolve of the 
satellite populations to stay firmly with their 
masters in an all-out war in Europe. 

Economic and military information about 
Soviet Russia is imperfect and incomplete. 
Through the postwar years the iron shroud 
has veiled anc clouded the true extent of 
Russian recovery while their occasional 
boastings of production increases have been 
most often stated in relatively meaningless 
percentages. Even from Russian sources 
there have been complaints about production 
shortages, management inefficiencies, short- 
ages of labor and cost wastes. 

As long ago as 1946 Stalin informed the 
Russian people, and the world, that protec- 
tion from “all possible accidents” required 
the Soviet Union to reach an annual produc- 
tion level of 60,000,000 tons of steel, 60,000,- 
000 tons of oil and 500,000,000 tons of coal. 
In modern warfare these are basic items. 

The best and most generous estimate of 
Soviet production today, 5 years after the 
goals were stated, is in the neighborhood of 
5 percent fulfillment in each case. 

One of the most vulnerable bottlenecks in 
the Soviet economy is transportation. Nei- 
ther before nor since Communist rule has 
the country had a modern or adequate rail- 
way or highway system. When the war 
ended there were only a few thousand miles 
of modern highway in operation in the en- 
tire expanse of the country and neither these 
nor the rail lines had effective semblance of 
a national pattern. Air transport has never 
been developed to an extent comparable to 
that in the west and it was the very short- 
coming in the Russians’ thinking in this po- 
tential that left them baffled and defeated 


by the Berlin airlift. 


While all of this does have encouraging 
implications to the free world and does in- 
deed support General Eisenhower's disap- 
proval of a temper of “fright and hysteria” 
in the West, there are equally cogent reser- 
vations. 

Hitler made a classic error in underesti- 
mating the Russians and there were few for- 
eign observers, including American and Brit- 
ish, who thought that Soviet resistance 
could withstand the modern German mili- 
tary machine. While it is true that the dan- 
gerous extension of German supply lines and 
certain Nazi occupation policies in the con- 
quered areas increased the vulnerability of 
the invaders, the final turn of the tide was 
accomplished by a tremendous build-up of 
the powerful arms and the multitude of sup- 
plies needed to wage modern warfare. Nor 
was the volume of lend-lease, great as it was, 
sufficient alone to provide this strength. It 
came in large measure from a Soviet capa- 
city that was channeled almost exclusively 
and with surprising effectiveness into war 
materials. In a totalitarian economy little 
regard need be granted to civilian require- 
ments; human comforts and even human life 
are the most expendable of commodities. 

One more reservation, perhaps more im- 
portant than all others, must not be over- 
looked. That is the danger of applying a 
western rationality to the Russian line of 
thinking. To the masters of the Kremlin, 
communism is a religion in itself, a crusade 
that is aggressive in its very nature. Captal- 
ism is their enemy of the moment and the 
United States is the champion of capitalism. 
Despite occasional mouthings to the con- 
trary they are convinced that communism 
and capitalism cannot live side by side in 
today’s world. To predicate our continuing 
policies on any belief that the leaders of 
communism will grow tolerant or even defer 
aggression because of seeming materialistic 
odds against them could be, as General 
Gruenther has said, “a type of lunacy.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, the 
United States News and World Report, 
in its issue of August 24, 1951, after out- 
lining certain conditions connected with 
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the trade between Russia and England, 
Says in part: 

However, United States officials may not 
care too much for a new twist in the latest 
trade deal between Britain and Russia. 

Russia agrees to sell Britain $28,000,000 
worth of timber, with the option of supply- 
ing $14,000,000 more. 

Catch is Britain agrees that the Russians 
may decrease or suspend timber shipments 
if they cannot buy rubber with the proceeds, 
It will, thus, be in Britain’s interest to see 
that Russia gets the rubber. 

The United States raised the roof just a 
few months ago about large rubber exports 
from Malaya and other British sources to 
Communist China and Russia. Now Britain 
seems to be guaranteeing rubber to Russia, 
Howls may be heard in Washington, But 
British intention is to keep rubber shipments 
to reasonable levels. Britain is really killing 
two birds with one stone by bringing rub- 
ber into this deal. It’s bait to get Russian 
timber. But also, and increasingly impor- 
tant to the British, it provides a sure market 
for British colonial rubber, Malaya is start- 
ing to look around for markets, now that the 
United States is not buying rubber so heavily 
and synthetic-rubber production is rising 
rapidly. 


Mr. President, it is well known that 
all lumber and wheat which England 
could possibly use is available in Canada 
and in the United States. England’s 
purchasing from Russia is a subterfuge. 
It is a way to continue England’s trade, 
which will arm Russia and put her in a 
position to fight world war III with us, 
and to consolidate her gains in Eastern 
Europe and in China. 

Mr. President, I have before me an- 
other article. It is an Associated Press 
dispatch which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, August 15, 1951, 
under the headline, “Trade With Rus- 
sians Essential to Britain, Shawcross 
Says.” The subhead reads: “New Con- 
tract Means Soviet Continues to Obtain 
Rubber, Official Declares,” 

I ͤ ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRADE WITH RUSSIANS ESSENTIAL TO BRITAIN, 

~ SHAWCROSS Says—New CONTRACT MEANS 
SOVIET CONTINUES TO OBTAIN RUBBER, OFFI- 
CIAL DECLARES 


Z Truro, CORNWALL, ENGLAND, August 15.— 
Russia has reserved the right to tear up a 
new timber contract with Britain unless the 
U. S. S. R. can use the proceeds to buy Brit- 
ish rubber. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, president of the 
government’s board of trade, said here to- 
day Britain agreed, because Eastern Europe 
is the only available source of supply for 
many of this country’s vital imports. 

He conceded, in a speech prepared for a 
luncheon here, that the deal might lead to 
misunderstanding in America. But, he de- 
clared: 

h “America has not and does not need to 
have any significant trade with the Soviet. 
It means little or nothing to her to discon- 
tinue the import of furs, caviar, and crab. 

“With us things are quite different. We 
obtain from the Soviet bloc essential foods 
and raw materials—and we believe that in 
these trade exchanges we get as good as we 
give, economically and strategically.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
United States News and World Report 
of August 24, 1951, there appears an 
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editorial entitled “Stop Supplying the 
Communists,” by David Lawrence, a 
very well written editorial. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have that included in 
the Recor» at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Stop SUPPLYING THE COMMUNISTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

It is disheartening to hear from the lips 
of a British Cabinet Minister in the House 
of Commons the argument that Great Britain 
cannot afford to give up her trade with the 
Communist countries, 

What strange doctrine this is to be trans- 
mitted across the sea to us from a sister 
democracy which has always professed ad- 
herence to the ideal that human life was 
more precious than profit. 

American boys in large numbers—and a 
small but brave band of British boys, too— 
have died on the battlefields of Korea be- 
cause of a belief in the idealism of democracy. 

It seems incredible that crass materialism 
should be offered now as more important 
than human life itself. 

Does this mean that we can protect our 
youth only by using our dollars—by buying 
off the British Government so she will not 
desert the basic-principles of the economic 
alliance against our enemies recently en- 
tered into through the United Nations? 

Better this, of course, than to sacrifice any 
more lives needlessly in a war that thus far 
has not been won but which can be won if 
the allies stick together on the issue of an 
economic embargo, 

Surely all the revenue from trade between 
Britain and the Communist bloc countries 
is a drop in the bucket—a mere fraction in 
dollars or pounds when measured by the bil- 
lions about to be voted by our Congress in 
aid to foreign countries. 

Congress has before it an amendment to 
that appropriation bill which would prohibit 
the granting of military or economic assist- 
ance to any foreign government which al- 
lows trade in strategic materials with the 
Communist countries. Such an amendment 
should pass by overwhelming vote if only to 
keep faith with the 80,000 Americans who 
have given their blood to a great cause in 
Korea—the fight against Communist impe- 
rlalism. 

Economic blockades by sea are no longer 
the only weapon. We floundered with that 
kind of restrictive operation in World War I 
only to find the so-called neutral countries 
penetrating the blockade constantly through 
legal loopholes. 

The only effective way now is to do what we 
did in World War II—to buy up all the 
materials at the source and add them to our 
stockpiles. . 

For Britain to say she is not shipping to 
Communist China but that she will continue 
to ship to Soviet Russia is to strike a body 
blow against an effective embargo. 

For the first half of 1951, British pur- 
chases from the Soviet bloc countries came 
to $123,687,000. The main items were grain, 
timber, and meat. 

British sales to the Soviet bloc for the first 
half of 1951 amount to $43,313,000, The main 
items were machinery, wool, manufactured 
textiles, tires, and chemicals. 

If Britain needs lumber or food or any- 
thing else from the iron-curtain countries, 
let the rest of the world supply these items 
out of an international pool. 

If Britain has things to sell, directly or 
indirectly, to the Communists, let the same 
amount of money which she normally would 
derive from trade with Russia and her satel- 
lites be furnished by an international trade 
board. Let’s, for example, buy Ceylon’s 
rubber. Only last week news came of the 
start of shipments of rubber from Ceylon to 
Communist China in Polish ships. 3 
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All the commerce involved both ways be- 
tween western and eastern Europe would 
probably not exceed a billion dollars a year— 
a fraction of the eight billions we are about 
to appropriate. 

By a strict enforcement now of the prin- 
ciple of an embargo, we can prevent another 
world war. 

Russia needs badly machinery and mate- 
rials for her armament build-up. That's why 
she has started her peace propaganda and 
a noticeable clamor for trade with the West. 
The shoe of the embargo, even in its limited 
operation today, is pinching already. 

The Communists in China and elsewhere 
need rubber and oil and other raw materials 
so as to build up their military strength. 
Now is the time—not merely during a large- 
scale war—to deny those materials and to 
compel by negotiation a demobilization of 
the Red armies and the liberation of the 
satellite countries whose independence has 
been violated. It’s a leverage of far-reach- 
ing influence, 

Now is the time to appeal in the interest 
of humanity to the British people to reverse 
the policy of their Government which so 
bluntly told the American Government last 
week that trade with the Communists is too 
valuable to stop. Very well, let’s buy the 
trade! 

Meanwhile, what are the President and the 
Secretary of State doing about it? Are they 
perhaps sympathetic with the British Labor 
Government's viewpoint and against the em- 
bargo plan that Congress is proposing? Or 
will the American Government declare pub- 
licly its protest against British trade with 
the Communists? 

The American people wait patiently for the 
answer, 


WE TEACH THEM HOW TO WRECK US 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
an article which appeared today in the 
New York Times, entitled Industry's 
Upturn in France Hailed; ECA Honors 
One Hundredth Team To Arrive for a 
Survey of United States Production 
Methods.” 

The ECA has been paying the expenses 

of these teams to come to the United 
States for the purpose of finding out how 
to increase production. 
Mr. President, this production must 
either be sold in Russia, in Communist 
China, in the iron-curtain countries, or 
in the United States. If it is sold here 
without an emergency to justify in- 
creased taxes, our economy would crum- 
ble in 90 days under the free-trade policy 
and the increased production we have 
paid for in the European countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

Inpustry’s UPTURN IN FRANCE HaILED—ECA 
Honors ONE HUNDREDTH TEAM To ARRIVE 
FOR A SURVEY OF UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
METHODS 
Productivity already is pointing the way 

toward an economic renaissance for France 
and all Western Europe, William H. Joyce, 
assistant administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, declared last 
night. 

He spoke at a dinner in the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel for the one hundredth French 
technical assistance team to visit the United 
States under the auspices of the ECA, The 
group, consisting of 15 employers and work- 
ers, is known as the French machine tool ac- 
cessories and power hand tool productivity, 
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team. It arrived yesterday morning at New 
York international airport, Idlewild, Queens, 
and will remain in this country until Sep- 
tember 28, studying productivity in American 
machine tool plants. 

The French, Mr. Joyce pointed out, have 
accepted the productivity idea as the great 
natural sequel to the Marshall plan. It is 
the hope of the ECA, he explained, that by 
the end of 1952 there will be in France sev- 
eral hundred “demonstration plants” that 
will represent not only a cross-section of 
French industry but also will be the pio- 
neers of productivity, their example being 
followed by hundreds of others. 

“The productivity movement will, I am 
sure,” he asserted, “become the new hallmark 
of a progressive, vital, and expanding French 
economy. That economy with ever-increas- 
ing speed and scope will be able to tusn out 
more goods at lower unit cost, with lower 
prices to the consumer, and with ample 
profits to the entrepreneur.” 

Mr. Joyce estimated that in 1951 the gross 
national product of France would be around 
$28,000,000,000. “By the end of 1952, if the 
productivity drive can really get moving, 
France, despite the burdens of rearmament, 
will have passed the $30,000,000,000 mark,” he 
said 


“There is nothing magical or mysterious 
about productivity, which can be defined as 
more output per man-hour within a measur- 
able framework of materials, machinery, and 
management,” he explained to the French 
visitors. “Productivity is not an end in itself. 
It is the material basis not only for the more 
equitable diffusion of economic benefits 
among all groups in the population, but 
above all, it is freedom's rebuttal to the false 
promises of communism.” 

John H. Street, 806 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., is project manager 
for the team. Included in the group are a 
company president, a control foreman, a 
technical agent, a lathe worker, and a time 
clerk. 

RED ESPIONAGE . 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Maj. 
Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, former 
Chief Intelligence Officer for General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, recently 
testified on un-American activities. He 
made a very clear and enlightening 
statement relative to Communists in our 
midst. 

He said in part that it is only fair to 
presume that the present Administration 
is laboring under an intolerable burden 
which it inherited. He further urged 
‘American officials to study the Sorge 
case for guidance in their campaign 
against subversion. He said the Sorge 
ring that operated in China and Japan 
before World War II was “only a chip 
in the general mosaic of Soviet strategy, 
but represents a recognizable pattern 
that is working in the United States 
today.” 

Mr. President, that brings me to a 
well-written article appearing in the 
American Legion magazine of August 
1951, entitled “Moscow’s Red-Letter Day 
in American History—South of the Rio 
Grande, Our Pan-American Neighbors 
Remember That It was on November 16, 
1933, That the Colossus of the North Be- 
came ‘El Loco Rico del Norte,’ and Lost 
Moral Leadership of the West.” 

The article was written by William 
LaVarre. I note at the beginning the 
picture of Edward A. Hayes, national 
commander of the American Legion, 
speaking at the Tomb of the Unknown 

Soldier in Washington on November 11, 


1933, just 5 days before President Roose- 
velt signed the treaty recognizing Soviet 
Russia. Commander Hayes said: 

He (the Unknown Soldier) would under- 
stand the Legion’s attitude that opposes the 
Official recognition by the United States of 
strange tenets, admittedly and avowedly in- 
tended to destroy through violence and 
revolution the structure of our Govern- 
ment and the family relationship that is 
the keystone of that structure. He would 
tell you to beware of questionable commit- 
ments that would tend to tie the hands of 
those of us who would keep our American- 
ism; to beware of bizarre associations just 
because they might benefit someone finan- 
cially. 


Mr. President, I also invite attention 
to the fact, as noted on the fiysheet, that 
four Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, War- 
ren Harding, Calvin Coolidge, and Her- 
bert Hoover, refused to deal with Russia. 
Many of us were in France in 1917 and 
1918, when Russia picked up her marbles 
and went home without any explanation 
whatever, and started the greatest revo- 
lution the world has ever known, and 
perhaps the greatest change in a form of 
government. 

Mr. President, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, at various times, the junior Senator 
from Nevada has called attention to the 
fact that the beginning of all the com- 
munism we are fighting in our midst 
today was the recognition of Russia by 
the Democratic administration in 1933. 
It did not start yesterday; it did not start 
at Yalta. It simply was promoted there 
and at Tehran, Cairo, and elsewhere. 

WE LOSE IN KOREA 

Whatever happens in Korea will fur- 
ther the Communist cause. This is the 
first time that the American people 
have gone into hostile territory behind 
an armed guard, carrying a white flag, 
and asked for an armistice. Can we pic- 
ture General MacArthur going into hos- 
tile territory carrying a white flag and 
asking for an armistice? I think not. 
But General MacArthur is no longer 
there. It was necessary for the socialist 
plotters to remove him to complete the 
sell-out of Asia. That was what was 
under way when the conference stopped 
yesterday. 

Mr. President, the plan is plain. 
Manchuria, the bread basket of China, 
was given to Russia at Yalta. The com- 
mitments made there made inevitable 
the subsequent invasion of Korea. The 
attitude of the State Department made 
it inevitable when they said, in almost 
so many words, that we were not pro- 
tecting Korea. 

Of course, Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Nevada made it plain that 
if he had anything to do with it he 
would never send a foot soldier as such 
out of the United States of America. 
We cannot win a war in Asia or Europe 
with foot soldiers. We can do it with 
airplanes if we have the gumption to 
build enough of them. That does not 
mean the 45 groups the President con- 
structed when he was authorized to build 
70, or the 55 that he said he wanted to 
build. It may be that 150 or 200 groups 
are necessary to protect any territory we 
wish to protect in Europe or Asia or any 


3 important for our ultimate 
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The same applies to our submarine 
fleets. It is well known that we are 
ahead of the world in the matter of 
submarine inventions. Our recent prog- 
ress in atomic energy may make it pos- 
sible to build submarines which can 
operate under water for 6 months. If we 
would go ahead and do what we are 
able to do we could block any nation 
seeking to move into any area which is 
important for us to protect for our 
ultimate safety. 

But instead, Mr. President, we sent 
foot soldiers into Korea, and they hold 
at a line of scrimmage near the thirty- 
eighth parallel. We have had a loss of 
150,000, not 80,000, in crippled, dead, 
wounded, and prisoners. It is well 
known that our total loss is close to that 
number—and all a result of our State 
Department’s inane policies. 

What can we win if we ask for 3, 4, or 
5 miles of territory beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel in Korea? The confer- 
ence breaks up on a matter of 3, or 4, or 
5 miles in a country in which a group 
of men could hardly find the area if 
sent out to find it, unless the Army was 
already occupying it. Naturally the line 
we wanted to hold would be easier to de- 
fend. But the conference breaks up over 
that difference. 

What was the conference? The most 
we could hope to win was to hold an 
army on the thirty-eighth parallel and 
give Russia a clear and free hand in the 
consolidation of her gains in Communist 
China in the next 10, 15, or 18 months or 
2 years. 

When that is done Russia can go down 
through Burma, and Siam and take over 
the rest of Asia. In other words we were 
engineering the fall of China, and later 
of Asia. History will be dated from the 
date of the fall of China. 

What does it mean? As the junior 
Senator from Nevada said early today, we 
have a peace treaty prepared by that 
great erstwhile Republican now in the 
employ of the State Department which 
provides for what? It is understood the 
treaty gives Japan the right to recognize 
either Communist or Nationalist China, 
whichever she chooses to recognize. 
Everyone knows that Communist China 
will be recognized. That will be done to 
keep Britain, which has already recog- 
nized Communist China, quiet. We will 
see to it through our State Department 
that Communist China is in control. 

Then what happens? Has it been 
so long that we do not remember when 
we were called very early in 1950 to 
listen to the Secretary of State upon his 
return from Europe? In an hour long 
speech he spoke only one sentence we 
had not heard many times before. 
What was it? The junior Senator from 
Nevada commented on it in the Senate 
within a day or two following the speech. 
Secretary Acheson said “We will not 
use the veto to prevent the rocognition 
of Communist China.” That is what 
Y 

That means the recognition of Com- 
munist China. What else could it 
mean? There are five members of the 
Security Council. Russia has one vote 
out of the five now. When she gets 
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Communist China, she will have two 
votes. In a recent election, France had 
one of the largest Communist votes she 
has ever had. By coordinating a few 
splinter parties, the Communists in 
France can take over there. Russia will 
then have three out of the five votes. 

Mr, President, this well written story 
by William La Varre, published in the 
American Legion magazine for August 
1951, says in part: 

The very special agent from Moscow, com- 
missar of all the Red Square’s nefarious 
international machinations, chief of the 
Kremlin’s schemes for communizing the 
American hemisphere, sat victoriously at the 
White House desk at midnight, smiling at 
the President of the United States. 


Mr. President, the 15 years Mr. La 
Varre refers to are the 15 deceitful years 
from the time the Russians picked up 
their marbles and went home in the 
middle of the First World War, a war 
in which many of thos? now on the 
Senate floor served. 


For 15 deceitful years, the corrupt Kremlin 
had tried to obtain a Communist base, pro- 
tected by diplomatic: immunities, within the 
United States. Four Presidents—Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover—had refused 
to countenance Moscow’s pagan ideology or 
its carriers. But here, at last, was a Presi- 
dent the Communists could deal with. 


Mr. La Varre says further in his 
article: 


November 16, 1933, at midnight. That is 
a date in American history our children will 
long have tragic cause to remember. That 
was the day Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinov, plunderer of Estonia and 
the Kremlin's first agent for socializing Eng- 
land, sat down with Franklin Roosevelt, 
af zr Dean Acheson and Henry Morgenthau 
had done the spadework of propaganda, and 
made the deal that has led the American 
people, and our once vast resources, into a 
social and economic calamity to the very 


brink, now, of national and international - 


disaster. 


Mr. President, without quoting further 
from the well-written factual story, an 
outline of one of the greatest betrayals 
that ever happened to the United States 
of America, or to any country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the whole of 
the article published in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Moscow's Rep-Lerrer Day IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY—SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE, OUR 
PAN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS REMEMBER THAT 
Ir Was on NOVEMBER 16, 1933, THAT THE 
COLOSSUS oF THE NORTH BECAME “Et Loco 
Rico DEL NORTE,” AND Lost MORAL LEADER- 
SHIP OF THE WEST 


(By William La Varre) 


The very special agent from Mostow, com- 
missar of all the Red Square’s nefarious 
international machinations, chief of the 
Kremlin’s schemes for communizing the 
American hemisphere, sat victoriously at the 
White House desk at midnight, smiling at 
the President of the United States. 

For 15 deceitful years the corrupt Kremlin 
had tried to obtain a Communist base, pro- 
tected by diplomatic immunities, within the 
United States. Four Presidents—Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover—had refused 
to countenance Moscow’s pagan ideology or 
its carriers. But here, at last, was a Presi- 
dent the Communists could deal with. 

Many patriotic, well-informed Americans, 
in the old Department of State, in the Ameri- 
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can Legion, and in the American Federation 
of Labor, had begged Franklin Roosevelt not 
to use his new leadership of the United States 
for the aggrandizement of an evil, dangerous, 
and pagan guest—but to send him back to 
Moscow, red with the blood of the commis- 
sar’s own countrymen, without a handshake. 

But Franklin Roosevelt, piqued with the 
power of his new office, stimulated by his 
clique of Marxian and Fabian Socialists pos- 
ing as intellectuals and liberals—and by 
radicals in labor unions, universities and 
his own sycophant bureaucracy—had signed 
his name to the Kremlin's franchise. With- 
out the approval of Congress, he made an 
actual treaty with the Soviets, giving them 
the right to establish a communist embassy 
an! consulates in the United States, with 
full diplomatic hospitalities and immunities 
to Stalin's agents, the bloody Bolsheviki of 
Asiatic Europe. 

November 16, 1933, at midnight. That is 
a date in American history our children will 
long have tragic cause to remember. That 
was the day Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinov, plunderer of Estonia and 
the Kremlin’s first agent for socializing Eng- 
land, sat down with Franklin Roosevelt, 
after Dean Acheson and Henry Morgenthau 
had done the spadework of propaganda, 
and made the deal that has led the Amer- 
ican people, and our once vast resources, 
into a social and economic calamity to the 
very brink, now, of national and interna- 
tional disaster. 

“In the spirit of Thomas Jefferson,” the 
President reported artfully to his country- 
men, “Mr. Litvinov and I have believed that 
through a resumption of normal relations 
the prospects of peace over all the world are 
greatly strengthened.” To give his words 
weight he quoted to his fellow Americans 
an old letter written by Thomas Jefferson 
to a Russian friend of 1809, setting forth 
the thesis—then true but in 1933 a prov- 
able falsehood—that Russia and the United 
States were in character and practice essen- 
tially pacific, with a common interest in the 
rights of peaceful nations.” 

Thus began our era of lost integrity, lost 
statesmanship. There was no truth in the 
statement that the Washington-Moscow deal 
had been made “in the spirit of Thomas 
Jefferson.” In the White House, 10 days 
before the signing of the Roosevelt-Litvinov 
pact, there was abundant evidence to the 
contrary, in the form of a comprehensive re- 
port on Soviet-promoted Communist activ- 
ities throughout the whole hemisphere, and 
documentary evidence that the prospects for 
Peace “over all the world” would be greatly 
damaged, rather than strengthened, by giv- 
ing the Kremlin an American base in 
Washington. 

It was known in 1933 that Stalin and his 
Soviet regime was beginning to topple, and 
only its diplomatic recognition by the Presi- 
dent of the United States—and a subsequent 
vast economic subsidization—would make it 
possible to continue to control the Russian 
people and expand the Soviet's treacherous 
socialistic activities throughout Europe, 
Asia—and America. 

In the White House, some of us knew— 
at the very moment of Roosevelt's deal with 
communism—was a highly detailed report 
and analysis of the Kremlin's real objec- 
tive: the sabotaging of the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s social, political, and economic life 
and the creation of a Pan-American Union 


of Socialist states. 


M. Litvinov, of deceitful smiles, was not 
the first commissar of the Kremlin to come 
with a Soviet bag of trickery to America. As 
far back as 15 years in the American hemi- 
sphere history he professed to know so well— 
and in this instance did know in detail— 
the President had a dossier of Soviet dupli- 
city, not only in Europe but in America. 
But in spite of pleas, begging him to give 
the facts to his countrymen, he hid the 
truth behind a highly organized Washington 
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plethora of pro-Communist propaganda, 
banquets, and festivities for the Soviet's 
agent in the United States. 

Here—read it now and weep—is the miss- 
ing chapter of facts hidden from the public 
in 1933. 

In 1917, when the Bolsheviki seized power 
and more than a Dillion dollars’ worth of 
American property and assets in Russia was 
stolen by the Kremlin, all the American re- 
publics, at the request of President Wilson, 
closed the old Russian embassies and con- 
sulates and refused to recognize the regime 
of Lenin and Trotsky. 

The Argentine, however, had a vast amount 
of war-boomed surplus wheat, corn, meat, 
and hides; the armistice had left them facing 
a national crisis. The first Bolshevik agent to 
be sent from Moscow to tour America as a 
“commercial agent” was a Communist- 
trained Japanese named Sen Katsama. He 
shrewdly saw Argentina’s predicament. 

Moscow had a storehouse of gold from the 
plundered Russian industries, estates, homes, 
and churches, and needed large amounts of 
food imports until its Communist agricul- 
tural program could regiment Russian farms 
into a slave-trade monopoly of the Soviet 
state. Sen Katsama saw, and reported to 
Moscow, that Argentina, with its urgent need 
for trade and with its largely European im- 
migrant racial stock, was the most likely 
nation in which to establish a Western 
Hemisphere Communist base. Woodrow Wil- 


son, in Washington, was a man with whom 


the Kremlin could make no deal. 

Explaining its predicament to the United 
States and other Pan-American governments; 
Argentina welcomed the opportunity to load 
its food surpluses for spot gold into Soviet- 
bound ships. They also permitted Moscow 
to send a “purchasing agency” to Buenos 
Aires. 

The Communist who followed Sen Kat- 
sama from Moscow to America, with Soviet 
gold, was named Boris Kraevsky. He arrived 
in Buenos Aires with a large entourage of 
“purchasing” assistants for his Iuyuzh Am- 
torg office. He placed big, profitable orders 
for Argentine resources, paid for them in 
gold, and worked constantly to persuade the 
Argentine Government to recognize the So- 
viets, officially, and open Argentina's quaran- 
tine to a Soviet ambassador. 

To the few North Americans who studied 
him in Argentina, Boris Kraevsky was a very 
smooth operator, immaculate in the garb of 
Bond Street, rather than that of Moscow, 
and speaking a scholar’s Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. The sole financial agent of the 
rich-by-plunder Moscow regime, he was able 
to weigh his suave arguments for diplomatic 
recognition and immunities with promises 
to increase, or sly threats to decrease, his 
purchases. But it was known to the Argen- 
tine police that his orders, early in 1919, 
were to force, in one final and “victorious 
conference,” the Argentine recognition of 
the U. S. S. R., “in order that we may pro- 
ceed to operate, send men and paraphernalia 
back and forth, under diplomatic immuni- 
ties.” 

The Argentine police also discovered the 
fact that Kraevsky's real title in the Kremlin 
was not merely that of managing director 
of Iuyuzh Amtorg, Argentina, but “Soviet 
Commissar for South America.” A secret 
plan for creating revolutions in South Amer- 
ica was obtained by a wealthy and influen- 
tial Argentinian in Paris. Dated in Petro- 
grad, March 5, 1919, and signed by Zinovieff, 
Lenin’s international schemer, this document 
showed that the Kremlin's real purpose, be- 
hind Kraevsky’s polite negotiations and 
promises of friendship, was to organize all 
the scattered revolutionary groups in South 
America—and each country had its own na- 
tive revolutionists—into a Moscow-con- 
trolled union of Communist but native po- 
litical parties; that these American revo- 
lutionists were then to be joined to the So- 
cialists, ridicals, and anarchists of England, 
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France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and other 
Communist-infiltrated areas of the world, 
to form a world-wide Communist Interna- 
tional which would destroy other forms of 
government and other economic systems. 

Moscow’s projected steps in changing Ar- 
gentina and other American Republics into 
Communist states were detailed in a docu- 
ment of more than 100 pages, but these are 
the high lights: 

“We confiscate and nationalize all facto- 
ries, industries, private transportation and 
communication systems, banks, land estates, 
both private and those belonging to the 
church; all buildings, machinery, property, 
agriculture, dairy, livestock, and turn them 
over to the state. We abolish all inherit- 
ances. All industries will be under the man- 
agement of organized workers, and taken 
from the capitalists. We establish, by revo- 
lution, a dictatorship of workers into a world 
union of Soviet socialist republics, with a 
capital in Moscow.” 

The Argentine Government notified Kraev- 
sky that diplomatic recognition of the So- 
viet regime would never be granted and 
that he and his Iuyuzh Amtorg organiza- 
tion in Buenos Aires would be deported if 
found engaging in any noncommercial ac- 
tivities. Kraevsky began traveling frequent- 
ly to Brazil and Chile, but the Argentines 
beat him to those goals by hastily negotiat- 
ing a treaty under which each of the three 
nations pledged itself rot to recognize the 
Soviet regime, or allow a Soviet Ambassador 
to enter the country, unless all three neigh- 
boring nations did so jointly. 

The record of Commissar Kraevsky's at- 
tempts to get a diplomatically protected base 
for the Kremlin's program in Latin America 
was available in minute chronological de- 
tail to President Roosevelt in 1933. The Ar- 
gentines not only continued to quarantine 
the Communists, diplomatically, but devoted 
so much time and documentation to a cam- 
paign against recognizing the Soviet regime 
anywhere in the Americas that they won 
the lacting hatred of all Communists and 
pro-Communists throughout the Moscow- 
dominated world, Kraevsky's purchasing 
and political strategies, throughout Latin 
America, brought him no diplomatic success 
until 1924 when, in Mexico City, he nego- 
tiated an agreement with Gen. Alvaro Obre- 
gon, the Mexican President, which was to 
sell Mexicans into a Communist and tur- 
bulent era very costly to Mexico and the 
hemisphere. 

Mexico in 1924, like Argentina in 1918, was 
in an economic depression, caused mainly by 
dishonest Mexicans in high government posi- 
tions. General Obregon needed money to 
keep his personal military clique loyal to 
him and in national power. Calvin Coolidge 
found good reasons not to subsidize him out 
of the United States Treasury. Following 
the transfer of a large amount of gold and 
gold certificates to Obregon by Kraevsky, and 
an official loan of $25,000,000 worth of gold 
to the Mexican Government, Obregon an- 
nounced that he was exchanging ambas- 
sadors with Moscow and welcoming the 
U. S. S. R. into the brotherhood of friendly 
international nations. 

With a great fanfare of hands-across-the- 
sea good will to a brother republic, Soviet 
Ambassador Petrovsky arrived in Mexico City 
with 30 diplomatic attachés—and with the 
gold that was the price òf hospitality—and 
opened a lavish Soviet Embassy. Boris 
Kraevsky, well praised by the Kremlin, re- 
turned to Buenos Aires and his Iuyuzh Am- 
torg headquarters. 

The Soviet coup in Mexico, Commissar 
Zinovieff wrote Kraevsky, made Mexico “the 
brightest vista for the future, the greatest 
possibilities for international expansion, and 
source of possible difficulties for the United 
States. Mexico is the natural connecting 
link between the Communist movement in 
North and South America. Latin America 
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must now become the China of the ‘Far West,’ 
and Mexico the Canton of Latin America.” 

Kraevsky, making no headway with the 
Argentines for a South American embassy, 
began capitalizing on the trade 
jealousies of the Argentines with their neigh- 
bors, the Uruguayans, across the Rio de la 
Plata. Much to the dismay of the Argen- 
tines, the President of Uruguay, on August 
23, 1926, announced that Montevideo was ex- 
tending full diplomatic recognition to Mos- 
cow and that a Soviet Ambassador was on his 
way to Uruguay. 

To Uruguay, quickly to become the Krem- 
lin’s favorite South American nation and 
as blatantly praised by Communists and 
fellow travelers as Argentina was smeared, 
Moscow sent Soviet Ambassador Alexander 
Minkin and a group of 47 eee at- 
tachés.” Their baggage and freight passed 
into Uruguay uninspected, but the Argen- 
tine police had channels for that 
it contained a comprehensive file of Com- 
munist literature, booklets, school primers, 
revolutionary engravings, a high-speed print- 
ing press, a portable engraving plant, and 20 
radio outfits, also portable, powered by 
gasoline-motored generators. 

With Montevideo as its southern and Mex- 
ico City as its northern base, the Krem- 
lin now increased its revolutionary cam- 
paign throughout all the Latin-American 
Republics, ready to pick off whichever na- 
tion or nations it found weakest, in spite 
of the Soviet's pledge to both the Mexicans 
and the Uruguayans not to engage in any 
activities affecting the internal: affairs or 
inter-American relations of their hosts, 
Montevideo became the Moscow of South 
America, visited by a stream of Soviet 
revolutionists; and from that picturesque 
city went out a network of secret workers, 
financed by Soviet gold, and propaganda in 
many forms, to Brazil, Argentina, Chila, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Shrewdly foreseeing that foreigners would 
not be allowed permanently to operate sub- 
versive and p programs in Latin 
America, the Soviet Ambassador in Monte- 
video combined with the Soviet Ambassador 
in Mexico City in organizing student tours” 
to Russia; they selected and subsidized na- 
tive Latin Americans, from all the major 
Latin-American universities and labor or- 
ganizations, for education in Moscow. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1930 many thousands of 
young natives were transported to the 
U. S. S. R., trained as Communist. 
and agents, and sent back to their native 
communities to become secret “citizen work- 
ers of the Communist International.” These 
native Communists could not be deported, 
though at certain times they hastily went 
into exile in other Latin-American Repub- 
lics, and especially in the United States. 

The Mexican-Soviet Brotherhood of Friend- 
ly International Nations lasted only 6 years. 
President Calles, after the death of Obregon, 
ordered the Soviet Ambassador, on January 
23, 1930, to get out of Mexico—within 48 
hours. Mexican police rounded up train- 
loads of foreign Communists and deported 
them. Soviet files were seized and we had a 
complete record of the Third International's 
blueprints for the conquest not only of Mex- 
ico but the entire hemisphere. Mexican 
railroad riots, university revolts, and strikes 
in the mines, utilities, and industries were 
proved to have been financed out of the 
Soviet Embassy. 

With only one diplomatic base in America, 
the Kremlin, in March 1930, began stepping 
up its campaigns in South America. Riots 
and armed revolts broke out simultaneously 
in Peru and Chile. There was a wave of riot- 
ing in the universities of Argentina, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela, The 
Western Hemisphere’s oldest university, San 
Marcos of Peru, older than Harvard, was 
closed by the government; it had become a 
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major base of socialistic and revolutionary 
plots and propaganda, financed by the Soviet 
Embassy in Montevideo. By January 1941, 
the Argentine police were defending Buenos 
Aires against hordes of suddenly armed work- 
ers and small farmers and the capital was 
only saved by a hastily formed Legion for 
Emergency of Buenos Aires citizens. They 
raided Kraevsky’s commercial headquarters 
and seized his records. Kraevsky fled across 
the river to Montevideo. Argentina's Presi- 
dent Uriburo canceled Iuyuzh, Amtorg’s Ar- 
gentine charter, distributed copies of Kraev- 
sky’s files to all the other American Repub- 
lics 


Revolution almost captured Chile and 
Peru; martial law had to be established in 
many Latin-American cities. Violent and 
costly riots damaged native as well as United 
States-owned mines, utilities, and industries. 
Hundreds of Soviet documents were inter- 
cepted or seized by anti-Communist intelli- 
gence agents. One, dated Moscow, February 
5, 1932, signed by R. Tomasoff, Moscow sec- 
retary of the Communist International, is 
here sufficient: 

“The examination of reports from our com- 
missars in Latin America during the last 3 
months of 1931 leads us to decide to begin a 
period of concentrated revolutionary action. 
The lower classes of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and Uruguay are ready to fight and 
bring down the established governments.” 

In Montevideo President Terra went be- 
fore the Uruguayan Congress, obtained spe- 
cial powers, seized and ammunition 
iraported and stored by the Soviet Embassy 
preparatory to smuggling into Argentina. 
He imprisoned many Communist agents. 
Claiming that Uruguay by its continued 
hospitality to the Soviet Ambassador and 
Iuyuzh Amtorg had created international 
liabilities, Argentina recalled its Ambassador 
from Montevideo and closed its ports to 
Uruguayans and their commerce. The Bra- 
zilian Government, tracing a plot for the 
overthrow of the federal government to 
revolutionists exiled in Uruguay and organ- 
ized by the Soviet Embassy and Kraevsky’s 
agents, sent an ultimatum to Montevideo 
and set aside an off-shore island as a prison 
barracks for its native Communists. 

By the end of 1932 Mexico, though without 
a Soviet Embassy, had put many of the 
Third International’s programs into its na- 
tional laws—including the Veracruz expro- 
priation decree which seized United States 
and British-owned property in Mexico. The 
National Revolutionary Party was declared 
a legal Mexican political party, and its na- 
tive Communist leaders promised Moscow a 
sweeping control over Mexico in the subse- 
quent elections. The Kremlin's success, 
after only 6 years as a diplomatic guest of the 
Republic of Mexico, in infiltrating Commu- 
nists into labor and Government offices and 
in building up a powerful clique in the Mex- 
ican Legislature, gave Moscow a new idea— 
the use of ballots rather than bullets. The 
Kremlin suddenly changed its American pro- 
gram and ordered its agents to hold revolts 
in abeyance throughout the hemisphere un- 
til it could be determined whether Mexico 
and the other American Republics might not 
be selized by ballots. May Day 1933, for the 
first time in five costly years, was riot free 
throughout the American hemisphere. 
Stalin's agents in America, beginning May 19 
of that year, were directed to work behind 
and from within, specific native political 
parties, all of them financed from Monte- 
video, for the nomination and election of 
pro-Communists for all future electoral of- 
fices and important government positions. 

In Mexico, for example, the Kremlin's 
choice of a candidate for the Mexican Presi- 
dency was Lazaro Cardenas, “the Indian,” 
and three now powerful native Communists 
pledged the Kremlin to organize his elec- 
tion through the new legal National Revo- 
lutionary Party. 
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It was at this critical moment of American 
history that a South American ambassador 
to Washington was tipped off to the fact that 
President Roosevelt, in office barely 7 months, 
had sent a personal letter to the Kremlin in- 
viting Stalin to send an emissary to Wash- 
ington for confidential talks “to end abnor- 
mal relations between 125,000,000 people of 
the United States and the 160,000,000 people 
of Russia.” The South American ambassa- 
dor gave his information to other Latin 
American Embassies in Washington and soon 
many of the governments south of the Rio 
Grande were dispatching reports to Washing- 
ton documenting the Soviet danger to Amer- 
ica, its record of consistent double-dealing, 
and intrigue. 

“A very great misfortune for both the gov- 
ernments and the people of Pan America,” 
one wise Latin-American statesman wrote, to 
@ personal as well as official friend in the old 
State Department, “will be the certain and 
irrevocable result of a diplomatic recognition 
by the great United States of North America, 
the rightful moral and as well as economic 
leader of Pan America, of the Soviet regime, 
its criminal masters and agents. 

More than 100 Latin-American patriots 
rushed long letters and evidence to the State 
Department and the White House, urging 
the people of the United States to stand firm 
with them in an adamant bloc against the 
Kremlin, its ambassadors, and agents. But 
these documents of October 1933 were hastily 
stamped “Top Secret” and kept from the citi- 
zens of the United States and from the 
United States Congress. í 

Space, in this review of a tragic error in 
American leadership, is too limited for quot- 
ing details of the Washington record of No- 
vember 1933, but researchers will find that 
the pro-Communist officials of Washington 
used the identical propaganda for softening 
up United States citizens to the reception 
of the Kremlin’s agents that had been used 
to fool the people of Mexico in 1924 and 
the people of Uruguay in 1926; great eco- 
nomic benefits would result from welcoming 
a Soviet Ambassador to the United States. 
Stalin was said to have promised a billion 
dollars in new Soviet-United States trade. 

Many well-informed citizens thought 
otherwise, and said so, but their warnings 
were smothered by a wave of bureaucrazic 
counterpublicity. The American Legion’s 
resolution opposing the recognition of the 
Kremlin was challenged by the President 
as a philosophy of Tories and doubting 
Thomases. The American Federation of 
Labor’s warning that we shouldn’t, and 
couldn't do legitimate business with a re- 
gime under which men, women, and chil- 
dren were perpetual state slaves was buried 
under the publicity campaigns of radical 
labor leaders, pro-Communist agitators, of 
already Communist-infiltrated labor unions, 

One of the greatest concentrations of fac- 
tual information, wise analyses, police rec- 
ords, and military intelligence ever to pile 
up spontaneously on one subject in Wash- 
ington, all documenting the liabilities of 
dealing with the Kremlin, had no effect on 
Franklin Roosevelt. He had appointed 
Henry Morgenthau and Dean Acheson, both 
protégés of Felix Frankfurter, to study trade 
opportunities between the U. S. S. R. and 
the United States, and he praised their re- 
port of the benefits to come to all United 
States citizens from Soviet friendship. The 
President, though acting as his own Secre- 
tary of State—he had a deep-rooted prejudice 
against the members of the American For- 
eign Service and against the permanent offi- 
cials of the Department of State—had Cor- 
dell Hull and William Bullitt busily at work 
with the Communist agents in a building 
in Washington to which the American press 
could gain no access. 

On November 16, 10 minutes before mid- 
night, while most good Americans slept, the 
President of the United States raised the 
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15-year quarantine against the disease of 
communism, which four other Presidents 
had preserved, and signed the treaties of 
his own dictation with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; agreed to accept Stalin’s 
Ambassador, A. A. Troyanoysky, his attachés, 
and consuls with full diplomatic immuni- 
ties; and appointed William Bullitt the 
United States Ambassador to Moscow. It 
was, indeed, a fait accompli over which the 
Kremlin’s Litvinov could smile satanically, 
as he drank his vodka toast in the White 
House. 

“A courageous leader,” Stalin was to ac- 
claim Franklin Roosevelt in the celebrating 
Kremlin, while the American President’s 
health was copiously drunk in Moscow. 

But there was no jubilation among the 
statesmen and informed citizens of Latin 
America. Many of them had seen evidence 
in Europe that Stalin and his Soviet regime 
were already in trouble, threatened increas- 
ingly by two other rising tides of European 
power, nazism and fascism. Recognition by 
the United States, in November 1933, was 
Just what Stalin urgently needed to preserve 
his hold over the Russian people and expand 
his international prestige and power, 

The Soviet government, the Whits House 
publicity emphasized, had prom‘-.d to re- 
frain from engaging in any political, propa- 
ganda, or subversive activities. “The con- 


versations which were successfully con- 


cluded,” President Roosevelt said, “between 
Russia and the United States were moti- 
vated by the desire of both countries for 
peace and for the strengthening of the 
peaceful purpose of the civilized world.” 

The Kremlin, Secretary Hull promised the 
governments of the other American repub- 
lics, at the 1933 Pan-American Conference, 
agreed to refrain from any act “overt, liable 
in any way whatsoever to injure the tran- 
quillity, prosperity, order, or security of the 
whole or any part of the United States, or 
any agitation or propaganda having as an 
aim the violation of the territorial integrity 
of the United States, or to bring about a 
change in the political or social order of the 
United States.” 


This pledge, the United States Secretary 
of State promised the Latin American 
statesmen, also covered the peace and tran- 
quillity of all the other American republics. 
Did President Roosevelt—in spite of the 
contrary evidence—really believe that 
Stalin, Litvinov, the Kremlin, and a Soviet 
ambassador would abide by such an agree- 
ment? The people of the United States can 
join the statesmen of Latin America, now, 
in skeptical wonder. A promise of the 
Kremlin had never been kept on any occa- 
sion beneficial to others, prior to 1933. 

History, in time, may disclose what secret 
ingredients were hidden in the Litvinov- 
Roosevelt deal; they have not yet been di- 
vulged in any New Deal memoirs. The So- 
viet pledges were not 1 year old when 
Stalin’s agents, working out of the Soviet 
embassy in Washington, engineered the 
“election” and inauguration of Cardenas as 
President of Mexico, and proceeded to use 
“the Mexican Indian,” as they had planned 
in early 1933, as a legal front for communiz- 
ing the Republic of Mexico. There is much 
evidence to sustain the belief that the So- 
viet's coup was materially aided by pro- 
Communists in President Roosevelt's Wash- 
ington entourage, 

The Soviet pledge of 1933 was less than 
2 years old when the key Communists of the 
Western Hemisphere were summoned to 
Moscow and given the Comintern’s new plan 
for America: “a temporary alliance with 
moderates, democrats, and liberals, in order 
to bore from within and be strong enough 
to control, as we did in Mexico, all future 
elections.” A copy of a secret report of this 
Moscow conference, the Seventh Communist 
International Congress, was obtained by a 
Latin-American government and rushed to 
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Washington in the hope we would cancel 
our hospitality to the Kremlin’s agents. It 
was signed by Secretary-General Dimitroff, 

The supposedly secret meeting of the Com- 
munist congress had agreed on six tech- 
niques for its Western Hemisphere agents: 
(1) a campaign for “greater democratic 
rights” from each American government; 
(2) the creation of a Pan-American bloc of 
nations “opposed to nazism and fascism and 
their ideologies”; (3) the labeling of “all 
prominent industrialists and property own- 
ers as fascists or fascist sympathizers”; (4) 
the uniting of all voters into worker, farmer, 
and professional unions, with political and 
economic objectives, which are to be obtained 
when the proper time arrives by means of 
“general strikes”; (5) the organization of 
“political parties from these elements so as 
to obtain in coming elections control over 
government departments and governments; 
the initiation of a ‘people’s front govern- 
ment’ as a step in transition to the Soviet 
form of government”; (6) by a “coalition of 
such new ‘people’s front governments’ 
against the United States (and all other non- 
Communist countries) to bring the entire 
Western Hemisphere under Soviet control.” 

The record shows that Cordell Hull, upon 
the receipt of this authentic document dis- 
closing the Soviet’s continuing duplicity, 
sent a note of protest to Moscow, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could not be persuaded to 
withdraw his diplomatic recognition. He be- 
gan, instead, the “reorganization” of the 
State Department in Washington and the 
dispatching to far, isolated posts of its anti- 
Communist career officers. 

In December 1935, however, the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay, after conferences with its 
South American neighbors—and after wait- 
ing in vain for the United States to join its 
decision—summarily canceled diplomatic 
recognition and ordered the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to leave Montevideo within 24 hours. 
Uruguay charged the Soviet Ambassador 
Minkin and Boris Kraevsky with financing 
and manipulating, in spite of its promises, 
antigovernment Communist political cam- 
paigns in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, and Colombia, as well as in 
Uruguay and Paraguay. The Uruguayan 
police seized the Iuyuzh Amtorg Montevideo 
files and obtained Moscow’s complete record 
of South American propaganda and activi- 
ties, as well as duplicate records of Central 
and North American plans, sent to Kraevsky 
from the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Again evidence was given President Roose- 
velt of the Soviet program, dictated from 
Moscow by the same Stalin that Roosevelt, 
in 1933, thought he could do business with. 
This disclosed among other things that Sta- 
lin’s agent for the sovietization of Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean was Con- 
stantine Oumansky, who had accompanied 
Litvinov to Washington and partaken of 
White House festivities in 1933. 

The Soviet Ambassador to Uruguay, 
Minkin, went back to Moscow. Boris 
Kraevsky stopped off in the United States, 
under a diplomatic passport arranged for 
him by the Soviet Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. He was to master-mind the expansion 
of the Kremlin’s Amtorg Trading Co. head- 
quarters in New York City—the agency 
which was to be used by Moscow for spying 
out our most valuable defense secrets, in- 
cluding the atomic bomb. 

There was no longer a Soviet ambassador 
anywhere in Latin America. But Stalin 
could still gloat; he had the diplomatic base 
he most wanted in the American hemi- 
sphere—Washington. And out of that So- 
viet Embassy and its consulates a horde of 
secret agents, protected by diplomatic pass- 


ports, could roam and plot throughout the 


Americas, assisted, as the record shows, by 
powerful pro-Communists in the Washing- 
ton Federal Government. To the list of 
Stalin's very good friends in Washington 
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could now be added a former impoverished 
New York social worker, Harry Hopkins. 

Thus, quite unrealized by the good people 
of the United States, our great Nation, once 
respected by all our neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere, lost its philosophical and moral 
leadership of Pan America. We no longer 
stood, in Latin-American eyes, astride 48 
States as the great, respected colossus of 
the north. We became, instead, El loco rico 
del norte—the rich fool of the north. 

The Roosevelt-Stalin deal, of November, 
1933, has been so costly to us, as a Nation 
and as a hemisphere, that the full appraisal 
of our losses and liabilities will not be known 
for several generations. The Kremlin’s gains 
within the United States and communism’s 
cost to us is only now, in 1951—after 18 years 
of suffering a Soviet Embassy in our Capital, 
and its agents to roam the States—coming to 
public consciousness. 

It has truly been a costly era of mysterious 
friendship for an appeasement of the devil, 
of un-American compromises with deceit and 
pagan ideologies. Some of its protagonists 
are now dead, their graves monuments to 
our present predicament, but others, again 
mysteriously, have been allowed to step into 
their strategic places. 

A colossus of the north no longer sits in 
the well-earned place of honor at Pan- 
American conferences. We have exchanged 
our once unchallenged prestige for a mess of 
suspicions. With one side of their mouths, 
our politicos and State Department manipu- 
lators had preached a beautiful, new good 
neighbor Western Hemisphere policy—but 
out of the other side they welcomed Stalin's 
Asiatic and European agents into the neigh- 
borhood. Our Latin-American policy since 
1933 has been in fact no honestly founded 
program of sincere hemisphere statesman- 
ship, but merely another case of Washington 
double talk. The meeting of inter-American 
foreign ministers, in Washington during 
March and April 1951, found United States 
and Latin America far apart on big issues, as 
our newspaper headlines too briefly recorded. 
The statesmen of our hemisphere neighbor 
republics listened politely to President Tru- 
man, now mired in a fiasco of Soviet interna- 
tional intrigue, read a speech bidding our 
neighbors gird against a Red blow by Soviet 
Russia at the Western Hemisphere, listened 
to us telling them—at this late date—that 
the aggressive expansion of Soviet power 
threatens the whole world. 

They listened, too, to our Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, warn them, now in 
1951, that “this freedom of ours is faced 
with a mortal threat. The small group of 
men who rule the Soviet Union and pull the 
strings of the international Communist 
movement have a doctrine which is opposed 
to freedom . There is no free na- 
tion anywhere, large or small, whose freedom 
is secure.” 

The statesmen of our neighbor republics 
have very long memories, and massive dos- 
siers. Acheson: Their files on him go far 
back, complete with enlightening details, to 
the year 1933, the fateful year when they 
tried to warn us of the dangers ahead. Is it 
strange that the Latin-American statesmen, 
in Washington during April 1951, looked rea- 
listically at the busy Soviet Embassy’s blood- 
red flag, flying over Sixteenth Street just a 
few paces from the White House and the 
State Department, and felt exasperated to 
be told, like children with short memories, 
that the Soviet's plan was a new imperial- 
ism or that its instruments are a formidable 
machine of war and the international Com- 
munist movement; to be told these long evi- 
dent facts by the man who had worked night 
and day, in 1933, to give the Soviets their 
major base in America—who had celebrated 
the fifteenth anniversary of the Third In- 
ternational and the fourth anniversary of 
Stalin’s supreme dictatorship of the Krem- 
lin, in a White House party honoring Stalin’s 
emissary, Litvinov, on November 7, 1933? 
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The protocol of diplomacy requires soft 
words, innuendo rather than excoriation, 
Consistent protagonists of a Pan American 
Union adamantly blocking Soviet expansion, 
and cooperatively quarantining its ambas- 
sadors, consuls, and other agents from the 
society of honest, God-worshiping mankind, 
the statesmen of the rest of the hemisphere 
replied to our Secretary of State with stoical 
restraint. 

At a time when the threat of a third 
world conflict is knocking at our doors, Bra- 
zil's Foreign Minister Jao Neves de Fontoura 
suggested, the first thing we must do is to 
correct the mistakes of the decade 
. We are undoubtedly faced with 
a denial of the idea of nation, just as cate- 
goric as the denial of God. There exists 
an ostensive philosophy which, if it came 
to pass, would consecrate as a hero Ephi- 
altes, the Spartan traitor convicted of crime 
against his mother country, having delivered 
to the Persians the very lives of those who 
stood in defense of the Pass of Thermopylae. 

It was not the Washington Monument, or 
the remodeled White House, or the Capitol, 
or the modernistic Department of State edi- 
fice which the Latin-American statesmen 
concentrated on photographing during their 
sightseeing tours of our Nation’s capital. It 
was the big Soviet Embassy, behind its iron 
fence, with its big red bolshevik flag staining 
the Washington skyline, 

Inside that massive, ugly building, of 
vaults, dungeons, and short-wave radio code 
instruments, there is the complete record of 
Soviet duplicity in and cost to America, If 
a building could scream we would, before it’s 
too late, know the whole story, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that the recognition of Stalin’s Red 
government of Russia in 1933 was the 
greatest betrayal of both the American 
and Russian people in 3,000 years of re- 
corded history. That act alone has 
already cost us dearly in American lives 
5 treasure and the struggle has only 

gun. 


REQUEST FOR PRINTING AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT OF REPORT BY EIGHT 
MEMBERS OF THE COMBINED ARMED 
SERVICES-FOREIGN RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 


During the delivery of Mr. Matone’s 
speech: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. MALONE, I yield if I do not lose 
the floor thereby, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
I am about to make may appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
August 17 eight members of the com- 
bined Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees filed their individual 
views relative to the hearings which were 
held concerning the dismissal of General 
MacArthur and the military situation 
in the Far East. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the individual views be printed 
as a Senate document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say, Mr. 
President, that I took this matter up 
with the majority leader and notified 
him I was going to make the request, 
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so that it would not be something 
brought in without the knowledge of the 
majority leader. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, several 
days ago the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] came to me and 
discussed with me his interest in having 
this report printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. I asked the Senator from Wash- 
ington to allow me a few minutes to 
think about it before I was compelled 
to arrive at a decision whether or not 
I would feel constrained to object. I 
did that because of the fact that the 
action of the committee overwhelmingly 
determined that there would be no re- 
ports filed. After thinking about it, 
it occurred to me that, inasmuch as 
the committee’s resolution permitted any 
member of the committee until the 1st 
day of September of this year to file 
his own individual views, it would be 
inappropriate to print this report as a 
Senate document without seeing what 
was the content of the other reports 
which might be filed, and whether or 
not it would be proper to permit any 
subsequent views which were filed to be 
printed as Senate documents. 

I have no objection to this matter. 
It is a very well worked out report. It 
evidences a great deal of detailed work, 
But I do not feel I could give my con- 
sent to have it printed as a Senate docu- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection at 
least until I may make a brief comment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully appreciate 
the point of view of the able Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RusszILI, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, but I understand that generally, 
under the precedents of the Senate, when 
a request of this kind is made, the Senate 
has permitted the views to be printed 
as a Senate document, and it has not 
necessarily followed that objection has 
been made which would have required 
other views to be attached to the par- 
ticular views in question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not mean that 
other views should be attached to the 
report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Inasmuch as the 
report represents the views of eight mem- 
bers of the combined committees, all of 
whom, I believe, attended the sessions 
very regularly, and listened to the testi- 
mony, it would be entirely appropriate 
to have the document printed as a Sen- 
ate document, and certainly it would not 
foreclose other points of view from being 
presented as a Senate document, I 
simply would not want the precedent to 
be established that a document could 
not be printed unless attached thereto 
might be other views, which I think are 
equally entitled to be printed as a Senate 
document. But that has not been the 
customary practice in the Senate, and 
partcularly, as I say, in view of the fact 
that this report represents the views of 
eight Senators, who did a great deal of 
work in getting their individual views 
together. I think it would be helpful to 
the Senate and to the country if they 
were made available in usable form. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not propose that these views should be 
printed with any other views as a Senate 
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document. I merely wish to see the 
scope of the reports which may be filed 
by other individual Members. It is 
wholly possible that some views may be 
filed which would appeal to me as being 
improper to have printed as a Senate 
document. But I should like to have an 
opportunity to evaluate all the reports 
at one time. I have not the slightest in- 
tention of objecting to the Senator’s re- 
quest after the deadline has been 
reached. But I should like to see other 
views which may be filed and for which 
request may be made for printing, before 
adopting a policy of having the report 
referred to by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia printed as a Senate document. 
There are only a few days involved. 
This is the twenty-third of August. 
There is only a week remaining until 
the deadline. There is practically no 
question in my mind that this report 
can be printed as a Senate document 
after the deadline for filing reports, 
which has been fixed, but after having 
taken the position I did with the Sena- 
tor from Washington, I think in all fair- 
ness I must object to the request of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia, so that particular 
phase of the matter will not bother him, 
that I talked with the Senator from 
Washington before he left th city. As 
the Senator from Georgia knows, the 
Senator from Washington is one of the 
‘eight members of the committees who 
made the report. So I think I can make 
the request on his behalf as well as on 
behalf of the other Senators who joined 
in the statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection on 
earth to the report being printed as a 
Senate document at the proper time. It 
occurs to me, however, that in view of 
the deadline which was fixed it might 
be well to have all the reports filed be- 
fore they are printed. I do not mean to 
have them printed together. I would 
not ask the Senator from California to 
have the report which he and seven of 
our colleagues on the joint committee 
signed, printed with any other reports 
which may be filed. I think that would 
be unfair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it would es- 
tablish a bad precedent which might rise 
to plague us later on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no intention of 
doing that. But I should like to see at 
one time what reports are going to be 
printed as Senate documents. The Sen- 
ator knows that as other reports are 
filed similar requests for printing will be 
made. If any matter happened to be 
filed here which should not properly be 
printed as a Senate document, I should 
then lik: to go back to the committee 
and let the committee decide the ques- 
tion. I do not know of any reason for 
being suspicious about the matter, but it 
did seem to me that, out of abundance of 
caution, it was not asking too much to 
ask that we delay until the first meeting 
after the 1st of September, before print- 
ing the report as a Senate document. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I can well under- 
stand how the Senator from Georgia 
would want an opportunity to examine 
other reports, so as to know what was 
contained in anything for which request 
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would be made for printing as a Senate 
document. I certainly would not be a 
party to intemperate language or some- 
thing that might cast reflection in a 
way that should not be cast on any in- 
dividual. I certainly would not associ- 
ate my own name with such a thing, as 
the Senator knows. 

I think it is entirely proper that he 
should have an opportunity to read other 
reports or views. In this particular case, 
however, inasmuch as the individual 
views of the eight Senators had been 
filed with the committee and were being 
made a part of the appendix of the 
hearings before the committee, inas- 
much as the copy had been delivered 
some time ago to the able Senator from 
Georgia, and inasmuch as I had turned 
over a copy of the document to the ma- 
jority leader, I thought it was not some- 
thing which was unknown, and coming 
out of the blue. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that though the report, with the 
appendixes, is rather lengthy, I read 
practically all of it. I read all the re- 
port, but not all the appendixes, because 
I was more or less familiar with most of 
them. I find nothing in the report to 
cause me to object to its printing as a 
Senate document. However, the Senator 


. knows that we might get into a con- 


troversy about some other report which 
might be filed; and I should prefer to 
have the committee settle it. For my 
part, I have no objection to the print- 
ing of the report; and unless there is 
some complication for the committee to 
decide, with respect to some other re- 
port, after the 1st of September I shall 
not object to the printing of the Sen- 
ator’s report. I shall be happy to have 
it printed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Georgia will with- 
hold his objection, I merely wish to sug- 
gest that to all intents and purposes this 
report was practically completed at least 
a couple of weeks before the committee 
meeting. The eight Senators whose 
views coincided and who joined in the 
report of individual views did not try to 
be precipitous about this matter. This 
report could have been made individual- 
ly or otherwise, long before the com- 
mittee action. But as one of the eight 
who joined, I assure the Senator from 
Georgia that we wanted to be as temper- 
ate as we could in submitting it to the 
committee. I suggest to the Senator that 
I do not think any document of this 
kind—at least in my experience—which 
has been in process of preparation and 
which has actually been prepared and 
in the hands of Senators, has been kept 
so secret and free from publicity leaks 
and distortion of contents as has been 
the case with this report, until it was 
submitted to the committee and commit- 
tee action was taken. So I do not be- 
lieve that the eight Senators have been 
precipitous. i 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not charge them 
with being precipitous. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Personally I 
join with the Senator from California. 
I feel that under the precedents this 
document is fully eligible to be printed 
as a Senate document. I am at a loss 
to follow the Senator from Georgia, as 
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to why some views filed in the future 
would have any effect upon the publica- 
tion of this document as a Senate 
document, unless this document is ob- 
jectionable to the Senator as it now 
stands. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall undertake to 
explain that in just a few words. 

If some report were filed which I did 
not think should be printed as a Sen- 
ate document, but I had agreed to have 
this document printed, I would be com- 
pletely disarmed. A report might be 
submitted containing 500, 600, 700, or 
800 pages; but if I had consented to 
the printing of this document, what 
could I tell other members of the com- 
mittee who filed what they chose to de- 
nominate as individual views, however 
scurrilous they might be, on the one 
hand, or however lengthy they might be 
on the other, if they decided to have 
them printed as a Senate document? 

I am undertaking to protect myself 
as chairman of the committee until the 
first day of September. If no such re- 
ports as I have indicated are filed, I 
shall gladly have the Senator’s report 
printed as a Senate document imme- 
diately thereafter. But if such reports 
should be filed, then I should feel obli- 
gated to call the committee together and 
let the committee decide which reports 
should be printed as a Senate document, 
I was not responsible for the September 
deadline. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand. 
I am not saying that the Senator from 
Georgia was. But if he will yield, the 
individual views of the eight Senators 
have already been decided by the com- 
mittee—and that applies as well to the 
individual views of any other Senator— 
to be eligible to be transmitted or cer- 
tified by the committee to the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL, That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That order 
has already been adopted. It is un- 
thinkable that any Senator should use 
language which would be unprintable. 
However, his views, whatever they may 
be, if they are filed with the chairman 
under the present order of the commit- 
tee, must be certified by the chairman, 
or included in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp and certified to the Senate for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that if any Senator should file a 
report of 600 or 700 pages I would cer- 
tainly call the committee together before 
I would ever have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix. I would give the committee an 
opportunity to modify its previous ac- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That action 
could be taken, of course. I understand 
that. 

Let me make a further observation. 
Without doubt any one of the eight Sen- 
ators, or any other Senator who wanted 
to do- so, could read the report into the 
Recorp of the Senate if he obtained the 
floor. It should not be necessary to do 
that. The views are already set in type. 
The forms are in existence. This is not 
a question of setting up new forms or of 
setting the matter in type. The eight 
Senators unite in hoping that this report 
can now be printed, since it has been 
circulated and people have read it. The 
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eight Senators unite in hoping that the 
report can now be printed as a Senate 
document, without objection, or without 
any difficulties attending the printing. 
Personally I feel that even on the re- 
quest of one Senator, his views on an 
official matter should be printed as a 
Senate document. When eight Senators 
have banded together and made such a 
request, I think it adds very great weight 
indeed to the request that the report 
be now printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ordinarily that course 
would be followed. But there was noth- 
ing ordinary about the hearings we held 
on this matter, from the very beginning 
to the end. A resolution was adopted to 
the effect that reports should be filed 
within a specific period, and that they 
should be printed in the last volume of 
the hearings. I would not insist upon 
that as being any ground for asking the 
Senator to defer the printing of this 
report until the 1st of September. As a 
matter of fact, I want the Senator’s re- 
port printed as a Senate document. I 
should like to have it widely dissemi- 
nated. The eight Senators were kind 
enough to compliment me in the report 
far beyond my deserts, and I want the 
widest possible circulation of the report. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Georgia merits a great compliment 
for his conduct as presiding officer of the 
hearings. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate that. 
The Senator said that, in essence, in the 
report, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Furthermore, 
every one of the eight Senators has stated 
that we owe the Senator from Georgia, 
who presided so well, the courtesy of 
keeping him informed and letting him 
see a copy of the report, whether he 
agrees with it or not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ihave read the report. 
Before the Senator from Iowa entered 
the Chamber I had already stated that 
it was an admirably arranged report. 
It manifests a great deal of very hard 
work, However, in view of the circum- 
stances I feel compelled to ask the Sen- 
ator to let his request go over until the 
Ist of September. I hope the Senator 
does not think that I am arbitrary. I 
feel that in so doing I am protecting the 
integrity of the committee and provid- 
ing insurance against anything happen- 
ing subsequently which might place the 
committee in an improper light. That 
certainly does not apply to the Senator’s 
report. Those are my views as to the 
manner in which the subject should be 
handled. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will yield for one further observation, 
a moment ago I stated that I joined with 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNowWLAND]. I associate myself with his 
request, and make the request on my own 
behalf. F 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator makes 
it all the more difficult for me to object. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will say that 
personally I feel that I know the feeling 
of the eight Senators who would like to 
have this report published as a Senate 
document now. Therefore, I shall have 
to insist upon my request, with all cour- 
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tesy to the Senator from Georgia. If 
the Senator from Georgia objects, I 
shall not take personal offense, but I 
feel that at this moment I cannot with- 
draw the request. If it is objected to, 
that, at least for the moment, will ter- 
minate the matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
most reluctant to object. I believe in 
the widest use of the documents of the 
Senate and in having them printed. 
However, in view of the position I have 


heretofore taken in the discussion of 


this subject with other Members who 
are interested in printing this document, 
and in view of the fact that it will be 
only a few days from now until the time 
when the deadline for filing reports will 
have passed, I feel constrained to object 
at this time. I do so regretfully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia objects. 


SCHEDULE FOR PENDING APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
give notice that we expect to complete 
consideration this week of the appro- 
priation bill on which we are working. 
If it is necessary we shall hold a night 
session tomorrow, and if necessary also 
a session on Saturday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 


hope the Senate will remain in session 


tomorrow until we complete considera- 
tion of the bill. I think it can be done, 
I think the bill is in such shape that it 
can be done. 
oe McFARLAND, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ELLENDER in the chair). If there be no 
reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar, 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George B. Lanning to be lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) in the Chaplain 
Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 24, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 


the Senate August 23 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 
In THE Navy 
Lanning, to be a Heutenant 
6 5 Chaplain Corps, in the Navy. 
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THURSDAY, August 23, 1951 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. William Henry Day, pastor of the 
Yates City Methodist Church, Yates 
City, Ill., offered the following prayer? 


Our Heavenly Father, make us very 
thankful for the blessings we have as 
citizens of this great Nation. May our 
appreciation for these blessings make us 
honest in our reasoning and faithful 
in our actions. Give us a real under- 
standing of the problems of life and how 
to meet them. Make us powerful in 
doing the right, and so overcome the 
false and evil with truth and goodness. 

Grant Thy special blessing to every 
Member of this Assembly, and make 
them a blessing to our Nation, and 
through our Nation a blessing to all the 
nations of the earth. May Thy spirit 
guide and control all their delibera- 
tions so that all their accomplishments 
will retain our way of freedom and 
give equal opportunity to all classes of 
people and demonstrate to the world the 
real worth of representative government, 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

Help us as citizens of this great Na- 
tion to cooperate with those in authority 
and, each working in harmony, build 
a world of peace and live our life here 
today so there will be few regrets and a ` 
multitude of pleasant remembrances 
when life’s journey is ended. 

We ask it and pray it in the name of 
the Christ, the Prince of real peace. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, August 21, 1951, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill, a joint resolution, and 
a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 4521. An act to amend and extend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 320. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
me fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes; 
an 

H. Con. Res. 151. Concurrent resolutio ` rel- 
ative to the adjournment of the House. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 241. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to further 
promote the development and maintenance 
of the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1959. An act to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in 


order on Calendar Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 12, 1951, may be dispensed with, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTING SOVIET DISTORTIONS 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, in Pres- 
ident Truman’s message on the Soviet 
Union's peace resolution he made the 
following statement: 

I trust the Congress will also consider in 
what other ways it can assist in correcting 
Soviet distortions of the facts and in further- 
ing our campaign to reach other peoples with 
true and accurate information. 


I wish to refer specifically to that part 
of his message which asks us how we 
can further our campaign to reach other 
peoples with true and accurate informa- 
tion. 

I respectfully wish to direct the at- 
tention of the Members and also of the 
President and the State Department to 
remarks I made in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, volume 96, part 8, page 10677. 

I believe the plan I suggested then 
should be put into effect immediately. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


COTTON PRICES 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mississippi is expected to produce ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 of the 17,000,000- 
bale cotton crop now forecast for the 
country. Approximately half of this 
total for Mississippi, a million bales in 
round numbers, will be produced in the 
Third District. No area has a greater 
financial interest in the price of cotton. 

At a time when prices of virtually all 
other types of commodities and indus- 
trial products are advancing, the price 
of raw cotton has been declining. De- 
spite the fact that the Nation’s cotton 
farmers will produce in 1951 a crop al- 
most 75 percent larger than in 1950, the 
net return to the farmer is expected to 
be approximately the same as a year ago. 
This is because the price has declined 
approximately 10 cents per pound, nearly 
25 percent. At the same time the cost 
of production has sharply increased. 
One estimate places the cost of produc- 
tion up 9 cents per pound in the Missis- 
sippi Delta. 

This vast increase in cotton produc- 
tion is not the result of the individual 
initiative of the cotton farmer, It is the 
result of an urgent request from the 
United States Government, made in the 
name of national defense. 
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Our Government has rightly taken 
many varied steps to secure the essential 
materials of war for our defense pro- 
gram. Contracts with defense manu- 
facturers make allowances for increased 
costs. Tax amortization programs allow 
for vast expansion of production facili- 
ties to be paid for by the Government. 
So many doubtful amortization schemes 
have been approved that Defense Mobi- 
lizer Charles E. Wilson ordered a halt 
to new approvals for 2 months on Aug- 
ust 13, pending arrangements for a new 
system of screening applications. Every 
consideration has been given and will be 
given to industry to see that defense 
production is achieved without financial 
loss to the businesses concerned. Will 
this same consideration be given to the 
cotton farmer? 

Unless a concerned program of gov- 
ernmental action is undertaken to sta- 
bilize the cotton market and offer a bet- 
ter price to the producer, the cotton 
farmer will be punished instead of re- 
warded for his assistance to the defense 
effort. The cotton producer has asked 
no special consideration, but he is en- 
titled to equal treatment. 

If the present trend of the cotton mar- 
ket continues, a strong effort will be 
made during the coming winter to revise 
the parity formula and the price- support 
system in relation to cotton. Under 
present high prices 90 percent of parity 
is not equivalent to a minimum wage 
standard for cotton. It is not the satis- 
factory floor to provide full assurance 
against bankruptcy for producers. 

With no more evidence of assistance 
and cooperation from his Government 
than he has received in 1950 and 1951, 
the cotton farmer cannot be expected to 
maintain a continued high level of cot- 
ton production in 1952, Cotton will re- 
main an essential item of defense pro- 
duction, but the producer must have 
some assurance of a better price. 

The large crop indicated for 1951 has 
brought a steady decline in the price of 
cotton during the past few months. The 
present price appears to be far below the 
fair market value of the fiber, which has 
been declining at a time when most 
other prices have been rising. The price 
will not be sufficient to enable many 
farmers to meet the cost of the expensive 
cultivation necessary for the current 
crop. Any further decline in price 
would be disastrous for the entire Cotton 
Belt. 

During the past year action by the 
Federal Government has tended to de- 
press the price of cotton rather than to 
increase it. During the 1950 marketing 
season an embargo on exports was es- 
tablished while most of the crop was still 
in the hands of the farmer. Early in 
1951 the Office of Price Stabilization 
placed a ceiling on raw cotton with the 
express purpose of retarding the price, 
The job of the Congress today is to force 
governmental action to improve the 
price. The cotton farmers of the coun- 
try have responded to the request for in- 
creased production as an essential de- 
fense measure, and they should not be 
rewarded with a price which does not 


meet the cost of production, 
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FARMER'S WEAPON 


The most effective weapon in the 
hands of the farmer is the price-support 
system with its provision for a Govern- 
ment loan on cotton at 90 percent of 
parity. The cotton farmers can use this 
system in actuality as a loan, and with- 
hold a major portion of the 1951 crop 
from the market until the price stabilizes 
or improves. If they use this system as 
an active instrument to better the price, 
the cotton farmer will have made im- 
pressive progress in his long fight to free 
himself from the depressing effect of the 
marketing system. The campaign to 
put cotton in the loan deserves universal 
support. 

In addition, the Congress can act to 
improve cotton’s export market, through 
steps to help stabilize the economy of 
friendly countries throughout the non- 
Communist world. Cotton exports to- 
day are at a much higher level than 
many students believed would be possi- 
ble so soon after World War II. Ex- 
ports must continue to be developed on 
a broadening basis if cotton is to return 
enough to the producer to make it a 
profitable crop. Domestic consumption 
of cotton alone cannot assure the farmer 
a price high enough to pay out. 

Acting idividually, through farm or- 
ganizations and through their Govern- 
ment, the cotton farmers of the country 
have the power to fight back to get a 
fairer price for their product. No weap- 
on should be overlooked in this fight for 
economic justice for the farmer. The 
cotton farmer’s contribution to the de- 
fense effort must not bring an economic 
penalty. 


THE VOICE OF FREEDOM 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
agree that no nation wins in modern 
war. If the United States and Russia 
drift into all-out war, neither side will 
profit by victory. In such an eventuality, 
civilization itself might well be destroyed. 

We must prevent world war III and at 
the same time avoid appeasement. The 
only way to accomplish this goal, in 
addition to a strong national defense, is 
an intensified truth campaign to wav- 
ering peoples over the world—the truth 
about American intentions and the ad- 
vantages of freedom and liberty. Mil- 
lions of people in Asia and Europe have 
not yet taken sides in this great ideolog- 
ical war between communism and de- 
mocracy. These millions daily are be- 
ing told by both sides that they repre- 
sent democracy and the will of the peo- 
ple. The fate of the world hangs in the 
balance. The free world must sell real 
democracy or perish as a way of life. 

The Voice of America can play an im- 
portant role in the ideological battle. 
The other day I talked with Mr. Ed- 
ward Barrett, the head of the Voice of 
America. He is congnizant of the des- 
perate nature of this fight. He is in- 


augurating a program that, I believe, 
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will be of great benefit to the free world. 
Mr. Barrett needs the cooperation of this 
Congress in that program. He needs our 
suggestions. He will welcome our advice. 

I am today introducing a resolution 
that recommends that the Voice of 
America henceforth be known as the 
Voice of Freedom. This might seem, 
at first glance, a trivial point. However, 
when I visited the Far East last spring, 
many friends of America told me that 
this title caused many people to think 
we were trying to sell America itself rath- 
er than the things for which we stand. 
Most people in foreign lands, whether 
we like it or not, when they hear the 
word “America,” immediately think of 
American automobiles, movies, ice cream, 
and luxurious living. To people who are 
hungry this creates resentment and 
jealousy. A word which constantly re- 
minds them of cowboy movies and glam- 
orous American screen stars will not 
boost the will to resist among people 
threatened with immediate Communist 
tyranny. 

No great American company will try 
to sell the officials or the company; first 
they sell the product. We must first sell 
the product of the American form of 
government which is dignity and free- 
dom of the individual. The name of a 
far-off land means little to people faced 
with economic and spiritual problems; 
but the right to worship, to work, to vote, 
to have a decent standard of living, to 
enjoy a free press means much. 

There are those who argue that at ev- 
ery opportunity we must let the world 
know that this is America speaking. 
This can be done more effectively through 
a Voice of Freedom, and at every oppor- 
tunity let the world know that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer—a free individual—is pay- 
ing for this Voice of Freedom. 

The Russian program begins its broad- 
cast daily by stating this “is radio Mos- 
cow” and goes immediately into the text. 
I believe our program would be more ef- 
fective by beginning with “This is the 
Voice of Freedom coming to you from the 
free people of the United States.” 


CHARLES F, KETTERING 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, next 
Wednesday, August 29, the city of Day- 
ton plans a special observance of the 
seventy-fifth birthday of Charles F. 
Kettering, one of the outstanding in- 
ventive geniuses in the world. 

At a Wonderland of Science exposi- 
tion, the city will put on display many 
of Kettering’s inventions and scientific 
developments. Among these will be the 
original automobile self-starter, a scale- 
model Diesel locomotive, and parts of the 
first aerial torpedo. ; 

This week the Dayton Daily News, 
published by former Ohio Governor, 
James M. Cox, began telling of some of 
the contributions to his generation by 
“Boss Kett,” the Ohio hoy who has never 
lost his curiosity for nature’s unlocked 
secrets. 
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I believe all of you will get a special 
thrill out of reading the series by staff 
writer Herbert A. Shaw now appearing 
in the Dayton News. It digs into the 
Kettering philosophy and tells a heart- 
ening story of what makes America 
great. 

The following are a port of the series 
by staff writer Shaw: 

One Man’s Curtostrr—iI 
(By Herbert A. Shaw) 
CONSERVING SUN’S ENERGY STILL GOAL OF 
KETTERING 

People, it seems, constantly complain to 
Dr. Charles F, Kettering that man is robbing 
the earth of its resources. 

“But that is not so,“ the scientist-inventor 
will declare. “We haven’t :aped the earth.” 

Dr. Kettering speaks not only with the 
knowledge of the scientist but with the ex- 
perience of the farmer. For before he be- 
came a scientist—though Dr. Kettering might 
argue that point—he was a farmer. Born on 
a farm near Loudonville in Ashland County 
on August 29, 1876, his early life was typical 
of that of any farm boy. 

Chores? He had them. Milking, cultivat- 
ing corn, digging potatoes—all these fell to 
his lot. It is said he made an experiment 
even of potato digging by alternately em- 
ploying a spade, fork, and shovel to see 
which was the better for the task. 

As a farmer, he knew the yield of his 
farm. Today, under scientific farming 
methods, he estimates that the land yields 
up to 250 percent more than it did when he 
was a youth, 

Certainly, the timber stand has done well. 
Three years ago he turned over a 25-acre 
tract of timberland to Ohio for forestry 
study. The trees on the tract have been 
scientifically matured. 

Years ago he was engaged in conversation 
with the representative of a foreign nation 
who was bemoaning the food situation in 
his land. The greater proportion of the 
people were starving. 

Dr. Kettering pointed out to hiri that his 
country had a larger cow population than 
the United States. But these animals—be- 
cause of religious beliefs—could not be used 
as food. Yet they roamed the land, living 
off crops that could have been turned to 
human consumption. He suggested that the 
mere action of ridding the country of these 
animals would provide more food for the 
people. 

In principle the foreign national probably 
agreed, but could take no action because of 
the religious beliefs. 

“We have,” Dr. Kettering once said, the 
scientific knowledge to provide an adequate 
diet for everyone if the information were 
properly applied. The false barriers erected 
by man himself are responsible. The anti- 
quated social systems, ignorance, stupidity, 
and fear prevent a large percentage of the 
people from enjoying even the most funda- 
mental benefits of science.” 

Though indirectly, Dr. Kettering can take 
considerable credit for the fact that more 
of the earth's space is available for cultiva- 
tion of foodstuffs today than was in his 
youth, i : 

How? By inventing a little thing—little, 
at least, in size—known as the self-starter 
for an automobile. 

The self-starter started the horse on the 
way out of the American picture as an “item 
no family could do without.” 

Pastures could be turned over to food 
crops; so could fields devoted to the pro- 
duction of feed for the equines. Food for 
millions more could be produced. 

Looking ahead to the future as Dr. Ketter- 
ing always will—he is even less concerned 
about the status of the world’s natural re- 
sources, His goal: To conserve the energy 
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received from the sun and put it to work 
for mankind. 

“During three summer months,” he says, 
“the solar energy falling on just 1 acre 
of our Loudonville farm—if it could be re- 
tained—would be enough to furnish the 
power for 300 to 400 automobiles.” 

He once said, following this line of thought, 
that a farmer owns not 100 acres of land but 
100 acres of sunshine. 


ONE Man’s Cuniosiry—Il 
(By Herbert A. Shaw) 


HAS A SECRET: IT’S PATIENCE, 
PATIENCE 


About the only time Dr. Charles F. Ket- 
tering becomes impatient is when he comes 
up against someone with no patience, 

Patience, Dr. Kettering believes, is one of 
the chief virtues that a scientific researcher 
can possess. He is his own best authority 
on that subject, for few of the many projects 
that have stemmed from his agile brain 
have progressed rapidly from idea to finished 
product. 

He once said if we tried to rear children 
the way we develop infant ideas, we would 
expect a child of 9 months to earn its own 
living. 

One of Dr. Kettering’s outstanding achieve- 
ments—the development of a practical Diesel 
engine—was the product of almost 25 years 
of analysis. During those years, the Diesel 
engine, of course, was not always the moti- 
vating drive. But it always remained in the 
back of his mind, to be taken out at con- 
venient moments for study. 

Diesel engines were not new when Dr. Ket- 
tering came on the scene, but their weight, 
compared with the delivered horsepower, was 
out of proportion. The high point was 200 
pounds per horsepower. After his develop- 
ment of the two-cycle Diesel the weight 
went down to 16 pounds per horsepower. 

In the latter years of the active research, 
Dr. Kettering had built for him a sea-going 
yacht, weighing 600 tons and equipped with 
twin Diesel engines. While his guests en- 
joyed the comforts of the Olive K (named 
for Dr. Kettering’s late wife), the inventor 
was down in the engine room studying and 
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anning. 

When leading Diesel engineers saw his early 
engines, which were developed for use in 
railroad locomotives, they told him that was 
“no way to build an engine.” 

In 1941—just 11 years later—General Mo- 
tors was the world’s leading producer of lo- 
comotives, outstripping with the manufac- 
ture of Diesel-powered equipment alone those 
companies which were making all types, in- 
cluding Diesels. 

As another prime example of patience in 
research, Dr. Kettering turns to the late 
Thomas Midgley, Jr., who joined up with 
him in 1916 at a time when efforts were 
being made to take the knock out of the 
automobile engine. 

Dr. Kettering turned the main research on 
this project over to young Midgley, a gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer, who suddenly found 
himself working with a problem that was 
purely chemical. 

Failure after failure followed, and just as 
the men were about to give up, they pro- 
duced a spoonful of tetraethyl lead. Febru- 
ary 2, 1923, a tankful of this new antiknock 
gas was sold in Dayton. 

“When we undertake a piece of research 
work,” Dr. Kettering once said in an address, 
“nobody can tell how long it is going to take 
because we fail so many times. The one 
time we must not fail, however, is the last 
time we try. Succeeding on the first attempt 
is not very good, either, because then we may 
overestimate our ability, or greatly under- 
estimate the problem.” 

While he scoffs at impatience, Dr. Ketter- 
ing has little regard for those who accept 
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the stats quo if something obviously needs 
changing. 

A case in point is the events that led to 
his development of freon, now one of the 
accepted refrigerants in automatic refriger- 
ators. 

Prior to this time, refrigerator men com- 
plained that the ammonia and sulfur dioxide 
then in use as refrigerants had undesirable 
properties that made them dangerous and 
odorous. 

Can't you get anything better?” Dr. Ket- 
tering asked. The chemists threw up their 
hands. 

“What would you like to have?” the scien- 
tist-inventor queried. They told him the 
idea would be a gas that would stand up 
under pressure, be noncorrosive, odorless, and 
nonpoisonous. 

“Well, why don't you go and make one 
like that?” he asked. He and his associates 
in the General Motors laboratories did just 
that. 

“In my opinion,” Dr. Kettering says, “an 
ounce of experimentation is worth a pound 
of untried theory.” 


ONE Man's Currosiry—III 
(By Herbert A. Shaw) 
SEARCH FOR NATURE’S SECRET 


A tiny green plant today provides the me- 
dium through which the Charles F. Ketter- 
ing Foundation hopes to reach the secret 
of photosynthesis—how plants change solar 
energy to chemical energy and store it. 

Dr. Edward M. Redding, director of re- 
search for the foundation, identified the 
plant as a species of blue-green algae (nostoc 
muscorum). He explains that this particu- 
lar algae was selected because it is believed 
to be the most primitive type of green plant, 
one that has changed less than any other 
green plant since prebiological times. 

Research, using the blue-green algae as 
the base, is now being carried out at Antioch 
College, at the Kettering Foundation head- 
quarters in the basement of Dr. Kettering’s 
Ridgeleigh Terrace hame, and at two other 
agencies under contract to the foundation. 

(Generally, the blue-green algae are the 
plants that form slimy growths in shallow 
portions of lakes and ponds. Some 1,200 
different species are known.) 

Starting with this minute plant organism 
foundation scientists are working both back- 
ward and forward at the same time. 

i: Backward? Dr. Redding explains that a 
belief is now held that before any primitive 
plant organisms were formed certain chem- 
ical reactions were going on, with the sun 
supplying a steady source of energy. 

+ Perhaps it all started in a puddle of water, 
Elements or compounds from the ocean, 
land, or atmosphere, energized by the sun, 
combined or decomposed in a simple chem- 
ical reaction. Many reactions later, in this 
same pool—through a very primitive evolu- 
tionary process—perhaps a simple cell was 
formed. As the cell grew and divided, it 
again through evolution, started to special- 
ize and eventually the plant and animal 
kingdoms were born. 

Did this happen? By studying the algae 
foundation scientists may someday get that 
answer. 

Forward? Which of 15 basic elements con. 
sidered essential to the higher green plants— 
in a salt form—is essential to the continued 
life and growth of the algae? Which of these 
salts act as catalysts in the photosynthesis 
process (taking carbon from the air and 
combining it with water to form the carbo- 
hydrates on which both plant and man may 
feéd)? A catalyst is the chemical term for 
any substance that takes part in a chemical 
reaction but remains unchanged in the proc- 
ess, What are their functions? 

The elements of interest are calcium, mag- 
nesium, phosphorus, potassium, sulfur, 
iron, manganese, boron, copper, zinc, molyb- 
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denum, nitrogen, carbon, oxygen and hydro- 
gen. 

Some—iron, manganese, boron, copper, 
zinc, and molybdenum—are used by the 
plant in only what the chemist terms a 
“trace” quantity—about one part per million 
or less. Molybdenum, for instance, does not 
have to be present in concentrations greater 
than one part per million billion. 

Thus far in the algae research—which has 
covered about a 2-year span—some inter- 
esting developments have been noted. Ap- 
parently, though present in only a trace form, 
molybdenum is useful in the fixation of nitro- 
gen in the plant. It has also been shown 
that the algae seem to grow and prosper with- 
out either zinc or copper in the solutions, or 
at least their presence is not measurable. 

Foundation researchers have posed the 
question too—and this but recently—that 
perhaps this complex process of photosyn- 
thesis is carried out only through energy re- 
ceived from one, or a combination of several. 
light wave frequencies. For instance the 
human eye sees only a very small percentage 
of all the light frequencies actually present. 
Waves of great length such as infra-red, and 
those of small length (ultra violet) are pres- 
ent but undetected by the eye without other 
aids. 

Algae in the various nutriens salt solu- 
tions essential to their life are being exposed 
systematically, to the various light wave 
lengths in an effort to answer the question. 

Currently at Foundation headquarters a 
few experiments in this category are under 
way. Some fiasks containing the algae are 
exposed only to what we know as “white” 
or ordinary light; others to lesser intensi- 
ties of this light. Some cultures are ex- 
posed only to the red portion of the spec- 
trum; others to the green. By trying a 
large number of different wave lengths the 
researchers hore to find if any one in par- 
ticular promotes or stops growth. If this 
can be determined then more exacting tests 
will be made. 

All this to determine “why is grass green?” 
No. 
What then will be the value? Foremost 
will be the solution as to how the plant 
uses the energy received from the sun and 
converts it to chemical energy that can 
be used by man. Once that answer is 
known perhaps science can duplicate the fact 
synthetically. The Foundation is spending 
$350,000 a year seeking that answer. 

“The efficiency of the plant,” Dr. Ketter- 
ing says, “is such that it stores about one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the energy received 
from the sun.” 

“Think,” he adds, “of the possibilities if we 
could double that. And once we have the 
answer we ought to starve to death if we 
can’t do it.” 

Dr. Kettering has a graph that points up 
this solar energy potential. On one side of 
the chart are symbols representing the esti- 
mated total amount of energy stored in coal, 
oil, and gas accumulated during the past 
2,500,000,000 years. On the other side is a 
solid bar symbol which shows that an equal 
amount of energy reaches the earth in just 
5 weeks of sunshine. 

The catch is that most of the energy is 
wasted. Kettering’s aim is to conserve it. 


ONE Man’s Curiosiry—IV 
(By Herbert A. Shaw) 


KETTERING BASEMENT LAB PROBES GREAT “WHYS” 
OF NATURE 


This is the story of an organization that 
“why” built! Without the question the 
story could never have been written. 

The story? 

One of the most ambitious private inves- 
tigations in scientific history is being di- 
rected here in Dayton from the basement 
of the home of one of the world's leading 
scientist-inventors, 
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For the first time the story behind the 
existence of this combined research head- 
quarters and laboratory is being revealed to 
the public, 

The site is the home of Dr. Charles F. 
Kettering on Ridgeleigh Terrace, technical 
headquarters for the Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation—a scientific research organiza- 
tion. 

The reasons for the existence of this labo- 
ratory is explained by Dr. Kettering: 

“How we obtain energy from the sun,” 
he says, “is one of our most important ques- 
tions. The sun does at least three things: 

"1. It evaporates the water that makes 
the rain and snow. 

“2. It produces the energy that makes 
lightning and thunderstorms. 

“3. It supplies the energy for the growing 
plant. 

“The C. F. Kettering Foundation has been 
working on the plant part of the problem 
for about 22 years. The science building at 
Antioch College was built in 1929 to house 
this work. 

“Dr. Ondess Inman headed this work until 
his death in 1942, Since then Dr. Harry 
Knoor has been in charge. Dr. Paul Rothe- 
mund is chief biochemist and Dr. Eysler, 
plant physiologist. About 5 years ago it was 
decided to take a new look at the problem. 
This involved putting work in various uni- 
versities. 

“About 3 years ago Dr. Edward Redding 
became technical head of the foundation. 

(Dr. Redding, 36, is former assistant di- 
rector of the aerophysics laboratory for North 
American Aviation, Inc.) 

“It soon became evident that we needed 
a correlating laboratory. 

“When the house at Ridgeleigh Terrace 
was built, space was provided for a bowling 
alley and billiard room, neither of which 
was ever used. Other space which housed 
the ice machine for our food refrigerating 
unit and a smaller room used for the echo 
portion of our pipe organ was no longer in 
use at this time. By making some minor 
changes it was possible to set up 12 fairly 
good-sized laboratories.” 

Five laboratories took over the bowling 
alley space. The billiard room became a 
library, conference room, and Dr. Redding's 
office. The room which housed the equip- 
ment for the pipe organ was converted into 
a photographic darkroom. Part of that 
space had already been converted into a 
small workshop. 

Thus was started the new headquarters 
for the foundation and the correlating or 
problem analysis laboratory. 

Workers here monitor the various scientific 
research projects of the foundation and aid 
their fellow scientists in unraveling any par- 
ticularly thorny technical snarls in which 
they may become involved, he explained. 

Entrance to the laboratory is gained down 
a fiight of steps over an outside terrace, or 
directly from Dr. Kettering’s living quarters 
above. The entire setting—high on the 
summit of one of the moraines in southeast 
Dayton—is peaceful, quiet and conducive to 
scientific thought and work. 

The staff is small. Three full-time chem- 
ists, two cooperative stucents from Antioch 
College, Miss Mary Wilkin, foundation secre- 
tary, and Dr. Redding make up the staff, 
with one important addition. 

Dr. Kettering spends from 1 to 2 days 
a week in the laboratories keeping his finger 
on the pulse of the work and lending a 
hand—not at the desk—but at the bench. 

“I'm a bench worker,” he-says, “not a desk 
man.” 

Foremost on the foundation’s research 
agenda is the answer to a yuestion asked by 
Dr. Kettering many years ago. 

The question—an academic one at the out- 
set—was: 

“Why is grass green? Why isn’t it some 
other color?” 
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Voiced more than 37 years ago this ques- 
tion has long since evolved into another: 

“How, through a process known as photo- 
synthesis, does the green plant convert en- 
ergy from the sun into chemical energy in 
the form of carbohydrates and other carbon 
compounds?” 

(Photosynthesis is a word coined from the 
Greek “photos” meaning “light” and syn- 
thesis” or “putting together.“) 

At Antioch College—where the founda- 
tion's first photosynthesis research labora- 
tory was established in 1929—Dr. Knoor and 
his associates have labored for more than 
20 years to unravel the secret of chlorophyll’s 
chemical compound. Chlorophyll, the green 
coloring matter of the plant, is believed to be 
the trigger mechanism that converts solar 
energy to chemical energy. Ultimately, Dr. 
Rothemund hopes to produce chlorophyll 
synthetically. But time is not the factor of 
importance to Dr. Kettering. 

“Patience,” he says, “is an intelligent de- 
sire—with a willingness to work and an un- 
derstanding of how much effort and time 
will be required. 

“Set up anything you want to do,” he 
counsels, “don’t try to do it too fast—and 
you can do it.” 

Photosynthesis is not the only problem 
with which the foundation is concerned. 

The related problem of soil research is sup- 
ported at two agencies by the foundation. 

Cancer research projects are partially sup- 
ported financially at two other places. 

The photochemical formation of hydro- 
gen peroxide is under study at four institu- 
tions. (The term “photo” refers to light.) 

Colleges and universities engaged in these 
projects include Ohio State University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Wayne University (Detroit), Southern Re- 
search Institute (Birmingham, Ala.), Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), University of 
Miami (Florida), University of Denver, Earl- 
ham College at Richmond, Ind., Berea Col- 
lege (Kentucky) and Southwest Research 
Institute (San Antonio). 

Full-time trained research workers with 
doctorate degrees and graduate students are 
eager for the opportunity to seek the answer 
— perplexing problems posed by the founda- 

n. 

Here is a brief rundown on the projects: 

Ohio State: Photochemical research photo- 
synthesis; the study of the possibility of the 
existence of certain compounds on earth in 
prebiological times and study directed at the 
why of how certain dyes will conduct elec- 
tricity in the presence of light and will con- 
vert light energy to chemical energy and 
store it. 

Earlham and Berea Colleges: Both are soil 
projects. The Berea research is concerned 
with the effect of trace elements in the soil 
on plant growth. Earlham research is a de- 
termination of whether rapid or slow admis- 
sion of needed trace elements to the soil is 
desirable. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Research is directed toward a study of the 
decomposition of water in the presence of 
light. Another project is concerned with the 
improvement of spectrographic analysis of 
trace elements. 

Wayne University, University of Denver, 
ard Southern Research Institute: Photo- 
chemical formation of hydrogen peroxide. 

Washington University: Study of the feed- 
ing of nutrient elements to photosynthetic 
bacteria—bacteria which have the property 
of being able to store and convert light en- 
erby to chemical energy. 

Southern Research Institute: Feeding of 
prebiological compounds to blue green algae 
to see if they will assimila them, 
There are 9 definite, 15 probable, and 3 pos- 
sible such prebiological compounds. 

Southwest Research Institute: Investiga- 
tion of certain new photochemical effects. 

The hydrogen peroxide research is par- 
ticularly interesting. Before Dr. Redding 
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came to the Kettering Foundation as its di- 
rector, he was interested in rocket- and jet- 
propulsion research and development. The 
fact that one of the foundation’s current 
projects is concerned with that problem—an 
important rocket propellant—is of particular 
interest to him. 

Science has known that merely by exposing 
a solution of water and zinc oxide powder to 
light, hydrogen peroxide is formed. The zinc 
oxide acts as the catalyst in the process. The 
same result is obtained with certain coal-tar 
dyes. 

Foundation researchers want to know why 
this happens. The why always dominates 
this endeavor. It is the base of the entire 
foundation program. First they must know 
why something happens; then how it hap- 


pens, 

In the case of hydrogen peroxide, once the 
researchers discover why the reaction oc- 
curs then they may be able to produce a high 
grade synthetic product which may be use- 
ful in the coming age of interplanetary travel 
or as a substance which can be used to drive 
turbines as a source of power for the world, 

The Kettering Foundation also produces 
a product—radioactive 20-methyl-cholanth- 
rene—a chemical substance used by the can- 
cer research laboratory at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, partially supported by 
the foundation. The chemical is one of 
the best known substances for producing 
skin cancers on mice. By being made radio- 
active—in the laboratories at Antioch—can- 
cer specialists are able to trace the spread of 
the disease through the body. The trace is 
made by using a Geiger counter, an instru- 
ment sensitive to the radiations. 

One of the newest additions to the foun- 
dation’s headquarters in the Kettering base- 
ment is an electronics unit. 

There are electronic instruments needed 
but not available commercially. It will be 
one of the prime responsibilities of the new 
electronic laboratory to develop these un- 
available instruments as needed. 

Other additions will without doubt be 
made to the workload of the foundation in 
the future as the active, analytical and ques- 
tioning mind of Dr. Kettering sees new fields 
in which the question of “why” is a leading 
one. 

“We know very little about anything,” he 
says. “There will always be a frontier where 
there is an open mind and a willing hand.” 

And, Dr. Kettering could have added, 
“Where a man that asks why.” 

Another project is concerned with the im- 
provement of spectrographic analysis of trace 
elements. 


RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 20, 1951, the State of Indiana pro- 
mulgated the laws passed at the eighty- 
seventh session of the general assembly. 
These acts included chapter 321—for- 
merly senate bill 86—which amended 
the laws of the State of ndiana to pro- 
vide a carefully controlled plan whereby 
the names and addresses of all recipients 
of public welfare, together with the 
amounts paid to each were required to 
be filed with the county auditor, each 
member of the county council, the pros- 
ecuting attorney, and all township 
trustees of such counties. This act pro- 
vides safeguards against authorizing or 
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requesting the disclosure of any records 
of the public welfare department per- 
taining to adoption or to tlie placement 
of children in foster homes. It further 
includes a section prohibiting the mis- 
use of public-assistance information, for 
commercial or political purposes of any 
nature and provides a penalty clause. 

On May 15, 1951, Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, con- 
ducted an éx parte hearing in his office 
at which he received statements from 
his own general counsel and the attor- 
ney general of the State of Indiana on 
the question of whether Indiana’s pub- 
lic welfare law, as amended by chapter 
321, was in conformity with the Federal 
law. 

Mr. Ewing, while he permitted Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and other interested 
parties to be in attendance, refused to 
allow them to testify, make statements, 
or submit evidence at this hearing. He 
did grant them the privilege of submit- 
ting briefs as amicus curiae, which I 
took advantage of and submitted a brief 
on May 21. 

Subsequently, on July 31, 1951, Mr. 
Ewing issued a lengthly ruling to the 
effect that the amendment of Indiana’s 
public welfare law by chapter 321 of the 
acts of the 1951 legislature had rendered 
the Indiana law out of conformity with 
the Federal Social Security Act and he 
had no choice but to discontinue Federal 
grants to Indiana. 

The State of Indiana has filed a suit for 
a declaratory judgment in the Federal 
district court, asking that Mr. Ewing’s 
ruling be set aside and that Federal 
grants-in-aid to Indiana be continued. 
However, it is admitted that the process 
of judicial review of Mr. Ewing’s decision 
necessarily will be slow and it may well 
be many months before a final determi- 
nation is reached. 

Without discussing the question of 
whether Mr. Ewing’s ruling was correct, 
and I am certain the courts eventually 
will vindicate the State of Indiana, I be- 
lieve that it is important that the portion 
of the Federal law under which he acted 
be stricken. It is morally unsound, and 
not in the American tradition, for the 
Federal Government to say to a taxpayer, 
“We are going to take your money and 
spend it. It will be spent for a worthy 
cause. But you must not ask any ques- 
tions. You, as a taxpayer and even a 
great number of your elected officials, 
must not try to find out where and how 
the money is being spent. You must not 
try to find out who is getting your money: 

I submit that Mr. Ewing’s stand must 
be interpreted in this light. This action 
carries out the finest traditions of the 
banditry. 

The basis for Mr. Ewing’s action must 
be removed. The necessity for this ac- 
tion has been recognized by the legisla- 
tures of no less than six States—Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Oklahoma—which have memorial- 
ized the Eighty-second Congress, asking 
that the provision of the Federal law re- 
quiring secrecy as to the names of the ap- 
plicants and recipients of public welfare 
be removed. 

Three bills which would accomplish 
this purpose have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives and referred to 
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the Committee on Ways and Means, 

They are H. R. 2738, H. R. 3341, and H. 

R. 3763, respectively, introduced by me, 

Representative Burr P. HARRISON, of Vir- 

ginia, and Representative DANIEL A, REED, 

of New York. 

In addition, two Senators have intro- 
duced similar bills. S. 1099 by Senator 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illinois, and S, 1865 
by Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, of Indi- 
ana. ; 

The effect of the passage of any of 
these bills would not be the publication 
of any “humilitation lists,” as some peo- 
ple have said. Amendment of the law 
in the manner which has been proposed 
merely would give back to the States the 
right to determine whether or not any 
citizen would have the privilege of find- 
ing out how his tax money was spent. 

That right was taken away by Congress 
in 1939 as a result of the political misuse 
of the names of relief applicants and 
recipients in the 1938 Ohio gubernatorial 
election. 

Passage of this amendment would 
have an immediate effect in two States— 
my own State of Indiana, and Illinois, 
where the legislature passed a law simi- 
lar to the one passed by Indiana, but 
which will not become effective until 
Congress removes the mandatory secrecy 
provision. 

As an indication of the public’s stand 
on this question, I have received more 
than a dozen letters since Mr. Ewing's 
ruling, many of them from persons who 
identify themselves as recipients of pub- 
lic assistance. All of the writers applaud 
the action taken by the Indiana Legisla- 
ture, and all condemn Mr, Ewing’s 
ruling. 

One of the weekly newspapers in my 
district, the North Side Topics, of In- 
dianapolis, recently conducted a poll. 
Fourteen citizens were questioned and, 
as reported in the North Side Topics, 
August 9 edition, all opposed Mr. Ewing. 

I would like to include this poll, an 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star of 
August 16 on the Cost of Welfare Sec- 
recy, an editorial from the Indianapolis 
Times of August 19 entitled “$2 for $3,” 
and chapter 321 of the acts of the 1951 
Indiana Legislature as a part of my re- 
marks: 

[From North Side Topics, Indianapolis, Ind., 
of August 9, 1951] 
INFORMATION, PLEASE 

How do you feel about the action of Oscar 
Ewing in withholding funds from the aged, 
needy, and blind persons in Indiana? 

Esther Brown Westfield: “I think it’s 
arsenic. They need the money, and are en- 
titled to it.” 

Barbara Brewer, 3038 North Delaware 
Street: “I think it’s terrible. I have always 
been skeptical of excessive power in the 
Federal Government, and Ewing’s action 
proves the danger. The State of Indiana 
should fight his ruling until Federal author- 
ities open all welfare records to the public.” 

Herman Schuchman, 6126 Compton Drive: 
“His action stinks. Period. That’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 

Wallace V. Young, 504 West Drive, Wood- 
ruff Place: “I do not think it’s Ewing’s place 
to dogmatically deny the State money to 
which it is entitled. If the Federal law con- 
flicts with our State law, I believe the Fed- 
eral law should be changed.” 

Jack Schockner, 1811 East Twenty-sixth 
Street: “I think that’s too much money for 
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one man to have the power to control so 
arbitrarily. The money belongs to the 
people, and if it has been earmarked for the 
needy, they should have it.” 

Boh Goodman, 3034 South Keystone Ave- 
nue: “Well, of course, I think the people 
should have the money, because it was ap- 
propriated for that purpose. As far as the 
Indiana law is concerned, why shouldn't the 
taxpayers see where the money is going? It 
belongs to them, doesn’t it?” ? 

Luther L. Richeson, 3004 North Illinois 
Street: “I think the people should have it, 


because they are dependent upon it for a 


living. I certainly don’t think they should 
levy additional State taxes to carry the load.” 

H. W. Linton, 3448 North Illinois Street: 
“I think he’s acting like a jackass, just to be 
honest about it. It’s the most idiotic thing 
I've ever heard of. In my opinion, nothing 
but the activities of the FBI should be kept 


from the public.” 


Frances L. Collins, 2820 North Meridian 
Street: “Well, I think it’s wrong. The funds 
he has withheld should be sent through at 
once.” 

Gladys Jackson, 2009 West Michigan 
Street: “I think it’s awful. The people need 
that money to buy food, and I don’t think 
that a man of Ewing's caliber should have 
the right to deprive them of that food.” 

Hazei May, 6013 East Twelfth Street: 
“Well, I don't think he should. Also, I think 
the people of the State should have a right 
to know how welfare money is spent.” 

Judy Schmidt, 2909 East Thirty-seventh 
Street: “I feel that they need more aid than 
they get so, of course, I do not like Ewing’s 
action. I think each State should be al- 
lowed to administer its own affairs.” 

David Peek, Jr., 3845 Guilford Avenue: “It 
is absolutely unconstitutional. I think 
everyone, including the other States, should 
support Mr. Fleming of the Hoosier State 
Press Association in carrying the fight 
against Ewing to the Supreme Court, if 
necessary.” 

Mrs. Martina Gardner, 5348 Julian Ave- 
nue: “I don’t think it should be left to one 
man to decide such a big question. If it 
works a hardship on the aged and needy, I 
think it is not right.” 
[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 
of August 16, 1951 


Tue Cost or WELFARE SECRECY 


Back in the depression days of 1936 the 
total cost of welfare in Indiana was $928,- 
631.57. This was before the Federal Govern- 
ment got into the welfare business with 
matching funds and grants and with secrecy 
provisions. 

In 1937, after the Social Security Act was 
passed, with its public assistance provisions, 
Indiana’s welfare bill jumped in just 1 year 
to $9,317,815.68, about half of which was 
paid by the State and county governments. 

In 1941, when the Federal Government im- 
posed secrecy on welfare records, total In- 
diana welfare spending had risen to $25,007,- 
461.87. Just when the steady increase in 
welfare spending was prompting some sharp 
questions about how welfare money was 
spent, secrecy was imposed. 

In 1943, when Indiana, under the pres- 
sure from the Federal Government, passed 
its own secrecy law, welfare spending was 
$27,413,127.81. By this time the war was on, 
jobs were plentiful, wages high, millions of 
men were in the armed services, and the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program was 
taking more and more people off State wel- 
fare rolls. But others were getting on. 

In 1944 welfare spending was $26,321,272.92; 
in 1945 it was $26,108,165.98; in 1946 it was 
$26,716,319.32; in 1947 it rose to $29,994,124.49; 
in 1948 it kept going up to $33,123,761.65; in 
1949 it reached $36,496,350.06. In 1950, one 
of the most prosperous years in history, when 
labor shortages began to develop rapidly due 
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to the Korean war, Indiana spent $43,664,- 
972.76 on welfare. And every bit of this 
spending was done secretly. 

Since the depression year of 1936, welfare 
spending has increased 43 times. Have the 
needy increased 43 times? Has inflation in- 
creased costs 43 times? Hasn't the social- 
security program and high employment re- 
duced the number of people needing welfare? 

In this case, figures speak louder than 
words. If the people of Indiana will look 
at these figures, they will see why the fight 
to open welfare records to the public has 
become so important to them and to their 
neighbors. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Times of 
August 19, 1951! 
$2 For $3 

One thing the row about Indiana welfare 
money has brought out into the open is the 
deal Indiana was getting on welfare money 
before the row began. 

The Federal Government has been collect- 
ing about $30,000,000 a year from the people 
of Indiana for welfare aid—and giving back 
about $20,000,000 a year. 

The other $10,000,000 a year just gets lost 
along the way from here to Washington and 
back. 

They go to pay Mr. Oscar Ewing, and the 
horde of employees his department main- 
tains apparently for the purpose of devising 
new ways to spend welfare money so that 
more taxes will be needed so that more em- 
ployees can be hired to devise more ways 
„ „ "o> et cetera. 

They go to pay for organizing pressure 
groups and phony societies to clamor to Con- 
gress for socialized medicine and similar 
projects, as Mr. Ewing himself has admitted 
before a Senate committee. 

In short, they are 100 percent wasted. 

So Indiana taxpayers were paying $3 in 
direct welfare taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment for every $2 they got back, even before 
Mr. Ewing got irked at the State legislature 
and cut off that, too. 

The State, and county governments, were 
raising $2 more in local taxes. Thus it was 
costing the people of this State $5 for every 
$4 that went to public aid of the aged, the 
blind, and the dependent children of the 
State. i 

Not a very good deal—paying $3 to get $2. 
Spending $5 to buy $4 worth of food and 
clothes and shelter for the poor. ] 

Not for the taxpayers. And not for the 
needy who live on public aid, either. 

But the bureaucrats love it. 

In fact they've got some ideas for expand- 
ing it. They've been pushing for years to 
get the same booby trap baited—with your 
money—in Federal aid for schools and Fed- 
eral aid for hospitals, and Federal aid for 
farmers, and so on. 

It is reasonable to assume that every one 
of those glittering projects would work exact- 
ly the same way. None has ever worked in 
any other way. | 

Plainly Indiana taxpayers would save $10,- 
000,000 a year—or Indiana’s needy citizens 
could have $10,000,000 a year more help—if 
the Federal Government just stayed clear out 
of this picture, and didn’t skim off that $10,- 
000,000, for which it performs no service 
whatever, either to the State, or its tax- 
payers, or its poor. 

Which is a good point to keep in mind, 
next time a Washington spell-binder turns 
up with a plea for some great program of 
uplift toward which the Federal Government 
will pay half. 

So far it’s never been anything but our 
money with which they paid us. 


Acts 1951, CHAPTER 321 
An act to amend section 11 of an act en- 
titled “An act to amend sections 1, 6, 10, 37, 
and 40 of an act entitled An act concerning 
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public welfare,’ approved March 18, 1936; 
and to amend sections 5 and 6 of an act 
entitled ‘An act to amend sections 5, 19, 20, 
22, 24, 27, 42, and 87 and to create 15 new 
and additional sections to be numbered 24a, 
89a, 97a, 97b, 97c, 97d, 97e, 97f, 97g, 97h, 971, 
973, 97k, 971, and 122a, of an act entitled “An 
act concerning public welfare,” approved 
March 18, 1936,’ approved March 2, 1937; and 
to amend sections 2 and 3 of an act entitled 
‘an act to amend sections 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 12, 
and 93 of an act entitled “An act concerning 
public welfare,” approved March 18, 1936; 
and creating new sections 39a, 93a, and 119a; 
also to amend section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend sections 5, 19, 20, 22, 24, 
27, 42, and 87 and to create 15 new and 
additional sections to be numbered 24a, 89a, 
97a, 97b, 97c, 97d, 97e, 97f, 97g, 97h, 971, 971. 
97k, 971, and 122a, of an act entitled ‘An act 
concerning public welfare,’ approved March 
18, 1936,” approved March 2, 1937; declaring 
an emergency, and fixing the time for the 
taking effect of the act,’ passed over the 
Governor's veto March 10, 1941; and to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act 
to amend section 38 and to repeal sections 
44, 45, 46, 47, and 48 of an act entitled “An 
act concerning public welfare,” approved 
March 18, 1936, and declaring an emergency,’ 
approved March 11, 1941; and to amend sec- 
tion 1 of an act entitled ‘An act to amend 
section 8 of an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 12, and 93 of an act 
entitled ‘An act concerning public welfare,’ 
approved March 18, 1936; and creating new 
sections 89a, 93a, and 119a; also to amend 
section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act to amend 
sections 5, 19, 20, 22, 24, 27, 42, and 87, and 
to create 15 new and additional sections 
to be numbered 24a, 89a, 97a, 97b, 97c, 97d, 
97e, 97f, 97g, 97h, 97i, 97j, 97k, 971, and 
122a, of an act entitled “An act concerning 
public welfare,” approved March 18, 1936, 
approved March 2, 1937; declaring an emer- 
gency, and fixing the time for the taking 
effect of the act,” passed over the Governor’s 
veto March 10, 1941,’ approved March 1, 1943; 
and to amend section 2 of an act entitled 
„An act to amend sections 2 and 3 of 
an act entitled, “An act to amend sections 
5, 19, 20, 22, 24, 27, 42, and 87 and to create 
15 new and additional sections to be num- 
bered 24a, 89a, 97a, 97b, 97c, 97d, 97e, 97f, 
97g, 97h, 97i, 97j, 97k, 971, and 122 (122a), 
of an act entitled ‘An act concerning public 
welfare’; approved March 18, 1936,” approved 
March 2, 1937;’ filed in the office of secre- 
tary of state at 1:30 p. m., March 2, 1943; 
became a law without Governor’s approval,” 
approved March 10, 1945. 
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(Filed in office of secretary of state at 3 p. m., 
March 8, 1951; passed by general assembly 
over veto of Governor) 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana: 

Secrion 1. Section 11 of the above en- 
titled act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. That section 1 of the fifth above 
entitled act be amended to read as follows: 

“‘Secrion 1. That section 8 of the above 
entitled act be amended to read as follows: 
That section 93 of the act entitled “An act 
governing public welfare” be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 93. The county welfare board of 
each county shall on or before the thirtieth 
day of each January, April, July, and October 
file with the county auditor, each member 
of the county council, prosecuting attorney 
and all township trustees of such county a 
complete report showing the names and 

addresses of all recipients receiving pay- 

ments under this act, together with the 
amounts paid to each during the preceding 
quarter. Said report shall also show the 
names and addresses of and salaries paid 
to all employees of the county welfare board. 
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The reports so filed with the county 
auditor shall be securely bound by him in 
a separate record book provided for that pur- 
pose, which said book and all reports con- 
tained therein shall be and the same hereby 
are declared to be public records and shall 
be open to public inspection at all times 
during the regular office hours of said county 
auditor. Provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to au- 
thorize or require the disclosure of any 
records of the public welfare department per- 
taining to adoptions or pertaining to chil- 
dren heretofore or hereafter placed in foster 
homes for adoption or other purposes.’ 

Also, that the above-entitled act be 
amended by creating and adding thereto a 
new and additional section to be numbered 
93a, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 93a. Misuse of public-assistance in- 
formation: Except as provided in this sec- 
tion, it shall be unlawful for any person, 
body, association, firm, corporation, or other 
agency to solicit, disclose, receive, make use 
of, or to authorize, knowingly permit, par- 
ticipate in, or acquiesce in the use of, any 
lists or names for commercial or political 
purposes of any nature, or for any purpose 
not directly connected with the administra- 
tion of public assistance.” 

Also that the above-entitled act be 
amended by creating and adding thereto a 
new and additional section to be numbered 
93b, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 93b. Penalty: Any person, body, as- 
sociation, corporation, firm, or other agency 
who shall willfully or knowingly, violate any 
provision of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $25 nor 
more than $1,000, to which may be added 
imprisonment in the county jail for any 
determinate period not to exceed 60 days. 
If the violation is by other than an indi- 
vidual the imprisonment may be adjusted 
against any officer, agent, employee, servant, 
or other person of the association, corpora- 
tion, firm, or other agency who committed or 
participated in such violation and is found 
guilty thereof.” 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, I reintroduced H. R. 479, to author- 
ize limited wire tapping in the interest 
of national security and defense. This 
bill would remedy a situation which has 
grown more glaringly unjust and absurd 
with each passing month. At present, 
as was seen so graphically in the Judith 
Coplon trial, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is severely handicapped in 
its work of tracking down and bringing 
to justice enemies of this country by 
legal limitations which have proved un- 
workable and ridiculous. Unless correc- 
tive legislation is speedily enacted, great 
damage may be done our country with 
impunity to the offenders. 

At a time when we are actively fight- 
ing Communist aggression in Asia and 
attempting to combat its influence in 
other parts of the world, it seems negli- 
gent and foolhardy in the extreme to 
delay placing this additional weapon in 
the arsenal of our Federal investigating 
bodies, 
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Immediate modification of this ban on 
the use of evidence obtained by wire- 
tapping is clearly indicated by the sub- 
versive, underground nature of the threat 
which this country faces from fifth 
columnists, both native and foreign born. 
Now, FBI agents may listen in on private 
telephone conversations as long as they 
wish, but the facts which are ascertained 
in this manner may not be divulged nor 
the resulting evidence which may be 
gathered subsequently be used in court. 

The use of telephones is vital to the 
work of potential and actual saboteurs 
and enemy agents. In many cases, the 
mere possibility that their conversations 
might be overheard and usable evidence 
of their plots obtained would seriously 
curtail their activities and cripple their 
normal means of communications. 

At the present time, there is no ques- 
tion that wire tapping is being carried 
on both by private and Government in- 
vestigators. The passage of H. R. 479 
would not mean that we condone its un- 
limited or indiscriminate use. Instead 
this bill would subject agents of Federal 
investigating bodies to the test of a court 
ruling before they could tap wires. à 

The burden of proof that the com- 
munications which they wish to inter- 
cept may contain information which 
would assist in their investigations rests 
with them. They must meet that 
burden to the satisfaction of a Federal 
judge before they will be granted per- 
mission to tap a single wire. In addi- 
tion, their investigations must relate to 
the prevention of interference with the 
national security or defense by treason, 
sabotage, or espionage, 

This provision in the bill would pro- 
tect the civil liberties of all the citizens 
and residents of this country far more 
adequately than the present rather 
vague and indefinite practice whereby 
FBI agents obtain permission from the 
Attorney General, who is, after all, the 
official in whose department this Bu- 
reau operates. Furthermore, this bill 
sets forth specifically that no person 
shall use the information obtained 
through the prescribed channels for any 
other purposes nor may such evidence 
be used in any criminal or civil proceed- 
ing in which the United States Govern- 
ment is not a party. 

The ‘country is faced with an imme- 
diate and a sinister threat to its security 
from traitors, spies, and saboteurs. It 
seems naive and inexcusable to continue 
to give them the protection afforded by 
the existing law when they are actively 
engaged in attempting to overthrow our 
very system of law and justice. If we 
are to cope successfully with the menace 
they present, we must untie the hands 
of those charged with the responsibility 
of apprehending these vicious char- 
acters who infest our precious land. 

Here is another means of combating 
communism, carefully hedged about by 
protective precautions and safeguards 

against abuse, which we can adopt and 
use without endangering our civil rights 
one iota. It would, I am sure, prove an 
effective and powerful weapon against 
these traitors in our midst. I cannot 
urge too strongly the immediate ap- 
proval of H. R. 479. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


CLOSING OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in common with many other 
Members of Congress from New York, 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and other New 
England States, I appeared this morning 
at the hearing of the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. The 
hearing was for the purpose of looking 
into the consolidation at Philadelphia of 
the district offices of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at New York, Richmond, 
and Boston. After very careful study of 
this proposed consolidation, I am firmly 
convinced that not a penny would be 
saved by the consolidation at this time. 
The Veterans’ Administration announced 
this consolidation only a few weeks ago 
and since the announcement many Mem- 
bers of Congress have protested earnestly 
the consolidation and endeavored to 
have it delayed until the advisability 
and reasons for it could be carefully 
studied. These district offices are en- 
gaged in handling death claims and in- 
surance; and the services are very vital 
to the veterans and their dependents. 
Such drastic changes in executive de- 
partments as are involved in this consol- 
idation should be made only after care- 
ful, well-considered plans have been 
made and our American people should 
be informed of the reasons for the 
changes. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I 
have never before known of such utterly 
ruthless disregard of the wishes of the 
Members of Congress as has taken place 
by the Veterans’ Administration in this 
instance. It has been a clear case of not 
considering the wishes of Congress on 
the part of Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., the 
Veterans’ Administration Administrator. 
I asked President Truman for help and 
he said the matter was still open. Gen- 
eral Gray is apparently now consolidat- 
ing these district offices. The Adminis- 
tration is going ahead with it immedi- 
ately. It is the most flagrant case of 
railroading that I have ever seen. This 
hasty action is entirely unnecessary and 
unwise. 

AUTOMOBILES FOR KOREAN DISABLED VETERANS 


I am very sorry and very much dis- 
appointed that Congress has not passed 
to enactment H. R. 4233 providing auto- 
mobiles for the Korean disabled vet- 
erans. Many of the veterans have left 
the hospitals and the automobiles would 
be of tremendous benefit in connection 
with their rehabilitation. World War II 
veterans received this benefit, and fur- 
ther delay in caring for the Korean vet- 
erans is thoughtless and unjust. I hope 
the bill will be enacted immediately 
after the recess of the House as to de- 
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lay further is a tragedy to the Korean 
veterans. . 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MINERALS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
during the debate on the Defense Pro- 
duction Act the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. D'Ewart] introduced an 
amendment to take strategic and criti- 
cal minerals out from under price con- 
trol. Because the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency had no hearing on 
that matter, the House was not in a po- 
sition to adopt that amendment and it 
failed to carry by a narrow margin. 

A few days ago, however, Mr. Chap- 
man announced that seven of the strate- 
gic and critical minerals were removed 
from price control. I want to join with 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D'Ewart] who spoke to you a few days 
ago about that point, in further en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the action 
taken. I sincerely hope that the officials 
charged with that responsibility will 
look into the matter very carefully and 
remove a few more of the strategic and 
critical minerals from price control to 
the end that we can accumulate a bet- 
ter supply. 


PROPOSED DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRIES 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 27 a proposal for the dispersal of 
industry was defeated in the other body 
by the significant vote of 56 to 25. 

A similar proposal was defeated here 
on July 11 by an equally significant vote 
of 134 to 79. 

In the face of these decisive decisions 
on August 10 the President issued a di- 
rective which would bring about just 
such dispersal. 

It cannot be denied that the President 
has clearly sought to override the un- 
mistakable decisions of the Congress, 

The text of that directive is as follows: 

There is hereby promulgated, effective im- 
mediately, the attached Industrial Disper- 
sion Policy, which I have approved on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

This policy shall be adhered to by all de- 
partments and agencies with respect to pro- 
grams under their control. 

The Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, in carrying out his task of direct- 
ing, controlling, and coordinating all mobili- 
zation activities of the executive branch of 
the Government, shall establish general 
standards with respect to dispersal, which 
shall be followed in the granting of certifi- 
cates of necessity, in the allocation of critical 
materials for construction purposes, and in 
the making of emergency loans growing out 
of defense production, 
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I shall look to the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board to keep me 
advised on the progress of this program. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


The results of any such policy are 
obvious. Under the guise of national 
defense, the executive department could 
refuse to issue a certificate of necessity, 
could deny allocation of critical mate- 
rials for construction and could also 
deny the making of emergency loans 
growing out of defense production wher- 
ever it was found that industry was not 
following some unknown general stand- 
ards with respect to dispersal. This 
could be true where anyone sought to 
build a new building or to expanding 
an existing one. 

Moreover, this directive incorporates 
by reference the industrial dispersion 
policy. A paragraph from the booklet 
of the National Security Resources 
Board, Is Your Plant a Target?, gives 
clear warning as to what is intended. 
It is: 

Defense contracts will be awarded, and 
planning under Department of Defense pro- 
duction allocation programs will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to make maxi- 
mum use of facilities located in dispersed 
sites. 


Here is definite power to exert the 
greatest economic pressure upon the in- 
dustries of this Nation now engaged in 
an all-out production program, 

But of even greater significance is the 
following paragraph from that booklet: 

Industrial dispersion is more than a de- 
fense measure, It is also an investment in 
the future welfare and progress of the Na- 
tion, It offers the added advantage of long- 
term economic and social benefits beyond 
its defense security contributions. 


Here is demonstrated beyond any 
doubt the probability and perhaps the 
certainty that the Federal Government 
would be engaged in a long-range effort 
to rebuild the industrial life of this 
country to suit its ideas of the Nation’s 
future welfare and progress and of eco- 
nomic and social benefits, 

I am certain that any objective ex- 
amination of this program would con- 
vince anyone that it could make a 
political football of our industries. It 
could bring about the abandonment of 
many industrial plants, the removal of 
workers and their families from many 
communities and even economic death 
to those communities. 

I doubt if there is any estimate avail- 
able of the gigantic cost which would 
result if this program is permitted to 
go into effect. It involves a combination 
of the direct costs of abandoning exist- 
ing plants with the inevitable indirect 
costs because of that and the enormous 
new costs of building new plants, new 
housing, new community facilities and 
new transportation and utility systems. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt but 
that this would run into the scores of 
billions of dollars in addition to the 
already staggering sums being appro- 
priated for the defense effort. 

Because I believe that the Congress 
should not permit any such flagrant 
misuse of the executive powers, I have 
prepared and introduced today a bill 
which would prohibit any such action 
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on the part of any of the executive de- 
partments and agencies. I hope that 
the committee will give it immediate 
consideration when the House returns on 
September 12 and that we can take 
prompt and decisive action here in the 
House. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end of title ITI thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 305. In granting certificates of neces- 
sity under section 124A of the Internal 
Revenue Code, in allocating critical materials 
for construction purposes, and in making 
emergency loans growing out of defense pro- 
duction, preference shall not be given to 
facilities which meet any specified standards 
of dispersal; and defense contracts shall be 
awarded and planning under Department of 
Defense production-allocation programs shall 
be conducted without regard to maximum 
use of facilities located in dispersed sites.” 

Sec. 2. Any order, regulation, or instruc- 
tion issued or promulgated by any officer or 
agency of the Federal Government incon- 
sistent with this amendatory act is hereby 

_ rescinded. 


CONSOLIDATION OF VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OFFICES 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege this morning to attend a 
session of the special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and there it was 
my pleasure to hear an excellent presen- 
tation made by Members of both Houses 
to that committee against the proposal 
of the Veterans’ Administration to con- 
solidate into one office in Philadelphia 
the three existing offices serving Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Virginia and 
surrounding territories. 

It is the considered opinion, I think, of 
a majority of the Members of both 
Houses that there will be insufficient 
economy effected by such consolidation 
to warrant the disservice that the veter- 
ans will be compelled to sustain in the 
event consolidation goes through. 

It was a shock to me and to other 
Members of both Houses to be told that 
despite the protests of the Members of 
Congress the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs had decided to go ahead immedi- 
ately to effect those transfers. Obvious- 
ly he has overlooked the fact that in 
Philadelphia there is a tremendous hous- 
ing shortage, as there is in every munici- 
pal area in the country. 

This order is about to dislodge and up- 
root some 3,000 veterans’ families. Since 
the end of World War II the Congress 
has been encouraging homeownership 
by veterans. 

We have just passed a defense-hous- 
ing bill with a view to channeling into 
critical defense areas materials and 
money needed for housing. We knew 
that as we channeled materials and 
money for housing into those areas other 
urban areas would have to put up with 
existing housing shortages, not because 
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we approve of such shortages, but be- 


. cause it is so much more important to 


relieve housing shortages in the critical 
defense areas first. 

Now we find the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, who should be most alert 
to the problems of the veteran, instead 
of alleviating the situation, making it 
worse. In the Philadelphia area where 
housing is short and where there is full 
employment now, the increase of exist- 
ing defense facilities necessarily makes 
the housing shortage worse, in that area. 
I cannot understand why the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs now steps in 
to aggravate that situation still more. 

More than 3,000 families, whose bread- 
winner cannot afford to give up his em- 
ployment with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, will be literally dumped into this 
area, thereby still further increasing the 
housing shortage. 

The destruction of the morale of the 
employees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion by this move cannot be measured 
by words. The net result of the proposed 
consolidation will I am certain not save 
a single dollar to the Federal Treasury. 
It certainly will make it harder and long- 
er for the veteran to get the service from 
the Veterans’ Administration that Con- 
gress has pledged to him. 

I have introduced H. R. 5084 which 
would prohibit any such transfers until 
60 days after notice by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees if the Congress is in 
session, and until 30 days after the Con- 
gress convenes if the Congress is not in 
session. 

I appreciate full well that the Congress 
makes the laws and does not administer 
them, but we must not overlook that the 
rules of the House, in addition to vesting 
jurisdiction over veterans’ affairs gener- 
ally in the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, charges the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments with 
the specific duty to study the operation 
of Government activities at all levels. 
The distinguished Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
is doing just that with reference to this 
proposal, If my bill is enacted the com- 
mittee will be called upon to study such 
matters in advance of the issuance of 
such an order thereby preventing the 
disorder and disturbances that are now 
being created by this unfortunate order. 


NARCOTICS 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of San Diego has been con- 
siderably alarmed over the growing men- 
ace of the drug traffic across the border 
between San Diego, in southern Cali- 
fornia, and Lower California, which is a 
territory of the Republic of Mexico. Our 
grand jury recently requested the State 
Department to take some action toward 
closing the border to minors going from 
California into Mexico, where they are 
said to be able to procure marijuana 
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cigarettes. So far the State Depart- 
ment has not been able to take action, 
but officials say they have the situation 
under advisement. 

However, I should like to pay my re- 
spects and compliments to the Governor 
of Lower California, the Honorable Gar- 
cia Gonzales, who saw the situation and 
wanted to work in a good-neighborly re- 
lationship with the State of California. 
Just the other day he issued an order 
closing the border as far as the Mexican 
authorities were concerned to minors 
who were going across the border unac- 
companied by their parents. I think 
his action is a remarkable instance of 
good, neighborly relations in trying to 
work with the State of California and 
with the United States, I simply want 
to go on record commending the Gov- 
ernor of Lower California for his fine 
spirit of cooperation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION $99 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report pursuant to House 
Resolution 99. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


H. R. 39 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have permission dur- 
ing the recess to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 39. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. è 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday’s action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in cutting the heart out of 
the budget for the Civilian Defense Ad- 
ministration may create an alarming 
and dangerous disunity among the 
American people. 

The millions of Americans who live in 
the great coastal cities and industrial 
centers of our Nation are not going to 
sit idly by if our Government attempts 
to write them off as expendable. They 
do not propose to allow the national 
budget to be balanced by the simple ex- 
pedient of denying them any Federal 
protection against the frightful devasta- 
tion of an enemy bomb attack. They 
have heard about the cynical statements 
made in Congressional cloak rooms that 
the only protection against an atom 
bomb is to be somewhere else when the 
bomb explodes, and that it would be a 
waste of the taxpayers’ money to build 
bomb shelters, particularly underground 
shelters, 
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They know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of British people are alive today 
because they had access to such shelters 
during the Battle cf Britain, as well as 
additional thousands on the continent of 
Europe and in other bombed areas. 
They have heard that the Russians 
dave vast underground structures, in 
some cases containing vital military 
production plants. They know that the 
Japanese had a great naval construc- 
tion establishment underground during 
World War II, which kept right on pro- 
ducing despite terrific bombing by the 
American air forces. 

Mr. Speaker, it was American produc- 
tion that won World War II, and the 
outcome of future American wars will 
depend upon the efficiency of our pro- 
duction potential. The skilled workers 
of our great production centers will not 
submit to be left defenseless and without 
protection against the bomb attacks 
which will be inevitable if war comes to 
America in the future. They are going 
to demand that Congress rescind its 
recent action and, Mr. Speaker, I predict 
that their demand will be politically 
irresistible. 

Those of us who live in districts which 
have been classified as critical defense 
areas intend to organize a political in- 
surrection against this inhuman kind of 
economy in our Government. And I am 
confident that the American people in 
other sections of the Nation, when they 
become familiar with the facts, will not 
permit their fellow countrymen, who are 
exposed to greater hazards, to be 
neglected in such a cold-blooded man- 
ner, 

Indeed, intelligent self-interest will 
impel all Americans to insist upon ade- 
quate protection of our production 
centers. Because, Mr. Speaker, if the 
day should ever come when America’s 
production is crippled or destroyed, then 
all of the American people will be at the 
mercy of our foes. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of this 1-minute speech, I shall call 
up a privileged motion to repeal the 
concurrent resolution which has been 
adopted to adjourn the Congress until 
the 12th of September. 

At the time that resolution was 
passed, many Members were under the 
impression that it provided only for 3- 
day recesses. We are now in the most 
critical condition this country has ever 
known. It seems that both of the con- 
ferences, the one in Korea and the one 
in Iran, have blown up. There is no 
way to call the Congress back if we take 
this 19-day recess or adjournment. 

By passing my resolution, we can take 
3-day recesses, and be able to come back 
and resume our duties, as the American 
people expect us to do. 

But, for us to adjourg, go away, and 
leave the country in this deplorable con- 
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dition, with this terrible threat hanging 
over us, is to me unjustified. 
I trust my resolution will be adopted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted as follows to: 

Mr. BurnsivE (at the request of Mr, 
LIND). 

Mr. Fioop in several instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to 
include two editorials. 

Mr. Ruopes in two separate instances 
and in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. Furcoto) and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. AnFuso (at the request of Mr. 
FurcoLto) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. KENNEDY (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL) in four separate instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AsPINALL and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. MANSFIELD in three separate in- 
stances and in each to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Burpick and to include a quota- 
tion from the Labor Bulletin of this 
month. 

Mr. VaucHN (at the request of Mr, 
GRAHAM). 

Mr. Schwank and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. SmirH of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in five in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Leonarp W. Hatt (at the request 
of Mr. GAMBLE) and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Bratt (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio) and to include a speech 
made by Governor McKeldin, of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio and to include a 
letter to the editor which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Taber (at the request of Mr. HOPE) 
and to include a table prepared by him- 
self. 

Mr. Horz and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Goopwitn in three instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mann (at the request of Mr. 
Brownson) and to include three letters, 

Mr. Mack of Washington in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE and to include an 
article. 

Mr. Jupp in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BUFFETT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HERTER (at the request of Mr. 
AvcHINCLoss) and to include an edi- 
torial, 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. TOLLEFson and Mr. TEAGUE, each 
to include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. REEcE of Tennessee and to include 
a letter he has received regarding the 
proposed Japanese peace treaty. 

Mr. Mutter in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Howett and to include editorials, 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price in three separate instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CLEMENTE and to include an article 

written by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 
Mr. BorLınG (at the request of Mr. 
Prigst) and to include a tribute to 
President George Deamer, of Central 
Missouri State College. 

Mr. JARMaN and to include an article, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
two pages of the Recorp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $225.50. 

Mr. Ragaur and to include an article 
on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. DoyYLeE in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein what I think is a 
very appropriate editorial from the 
Washington Post of today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 241. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to further 
promote the development and maintenance 
of the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1959. An act to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1199. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act, as amended, relating 
to travel by dependents and transportation 
of household and personal effects; 

H. R. 4521. An act to amend and extend 
~~ Sugar Act of 1948, and for other purposes; 
an 


H. J, Res. 320. Joint resolution amending 


an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 
S8. 61. An act for the relief of Sister Carmen 
Teva Ramos; 

S. 100. An act to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens; 

S. 289. An act for the relief of Arno Edvin 
Kolm; 

8.349. An act to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense; 
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S. 518. An act for the relief of Dr. Isac C. 
Goldstein; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
H. A. Anton Bebr; 

S. 630. An act to suspend until August 15, 
1951, the application of certain Federal laws 
with respect to an attorney employed by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Ruth Alice 
Crawshaw; 

S. 818. An act to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain allotted land on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont.; 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Fred P. 
Hines; 

S. 930. An act for the relief of Ivan Herben, 
his wife, son, and daughter-in-law; 

S. 1033. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucille Ellen Sanders Groh; 

S. 1034. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1036. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1220. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Bernt Balchen as a permanent col- 
onel in the Regular Air Force; 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer; 

S. 1474. An act for the relief of E, C. Brow- 
der and Charles Keylon; 

S. 1503. An act for the relief of Harold 
Frederick D. Wolfgramm; and 

S. J. Res, 42. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas. e 
BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did August 21, 1951, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R.1103. An act for the relief of Sidney 
Young Hughes, 

H. R. 4106. An act to amend section 1732 
of title 28, United States Code, entitled “Ju- 
diciary and judicial procedure” by adding a 
new subsection thereto “to permit the pho- 
tographic reproduction of business records 
and the introduction of the same in evi- 
dence”; and 

H. R. 4601. An act to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admissions free of charge of uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 


RESOLUTION TO REPEAL HOUSE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 151 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Con. Res. 152), 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
| Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That House Con- 
current Resolution 151, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, is hereby repealed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
referential motion. I move that the 
ouse do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr, RANKIN) 
there were—ayes 58, noes 6. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER (after counting), 
Only one Member has risen. Not a suffi- 
cient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
House Concurrent Resolution 151, the 
Chair declares the House adjourned until 
12 o’clock meridian on September 12 
next. 
~ Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 31 min- 
utes p. m.), pursuant to House Con- 
current Resolution 151, the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, September 12, 
1951, at 12 o’clockK noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


742. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in 
cases where the ninth proviso to section 3 
of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 
(8 U. S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of 
such aliens; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

743. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion granting the application for permanent 
residence filed by the subjects of such orders, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

744. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U. S. O. 186), was exercised in behalf of 
such aliens; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

745. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

746. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U. S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 
22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

747. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
suspending deportation as well as a list of 
the persons involved, pursuant to the act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1948 (Public 
Law 863), amending subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 19 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (o)): to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Res 
port No. 955. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments, Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURNSIDE: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. S.1074. An act to 
repeal certain obsolete laws relating to the 
Post Office Department; without amendment 
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(Rept. No, 957). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R.244. A 
bill to amend the act of July 6, 1945, as 
amended, so as to reduce the number of 
grades for the various positions under such 
act, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 958). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. RHODES: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R.339. A bill to in- 
crease the rates of compensation of officers 
and employees of the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 959). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1538. A bill to declare 
that the United States holds certain lands in 
trust for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 960). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1548. A bill to declare 
that the United States holds certain lands 
in trust for the Bad River Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians of the State of 
Wisconsin; with amendment (Rept. No. 961). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1549. A bill to declare 
that the United States holds certain lands in 
trust for the Lac Courte Oreilles Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians of the State 
of Wisconsin; with amendment (Rept. No. 
962). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3981. A bill to amend the act of July 
8, 1943 (57 Stat. 388), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to ad- 
just titles to lands acquired by the United 
States which are subject to his administra- 
tion, custody, or control”; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 963). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 4255. A bill to 
amend the act of July 6, 1945, as amended, 
so as to reduce the number of grades for the 
various positions under such act, to adjust 
the salaries of officers and employees of the 
fleld service of the Post Office Department, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 964). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 5062. A bill to extend the au- 
thority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to appoint and employ retired officers 
without affecting their retired status; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 965). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture 
submits a report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 112 (81st Cong., ist sess.) and House 
Resolution 99 (82d Cong., Ist sess.) on im- 
proving and strengthening foreign agricul- 
tural relations (Rept. No. 966). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 83. An act for the relief of First Lt. James 
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E. Willcox; without amendment (Rept. No. 
913). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 495. An act for the relief of Rich- 
ard J. Walling; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 914). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 665. An act for the relief 
of D Lane Powers and Elaine Powers Tay- 
lor; without amendment (Rept. No. 915). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 810. An act for the relief 
of Howard I. Smith; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 916). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S 880. An act for the relief 
of Ann Lamplugh; without smendment 
(Rept. No. 917). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. : 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1107. An act for the relief of 
I. N. Norman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 918). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 1562. An act for the relief 
of Harvey Marden; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 919). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1786. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States who, while in 
the course of their respective duties, suf- 
fered losses of personal property by reason of 
war conditions and catastrophes of nature; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 920). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 842. A bill for the relief of 
Raymond D. Beckner, with amendment 
(Rept. No. 921). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3376. A bill for the relief of 
Margaret K. N. Miller, with amendment 
(Rept. No. 922). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4035. A bill for the 
relief of Donald I. Hamrock, Robert N. 
Lensch, Russell E. Ryan, and Helen P, 
Stewart; with amendment (Rept. No. 923), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4181. A bill for the 
relief of Leroy Peebles; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 924). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4270. A bill for the 
relief of the estate of Jennie Gayle, deceased; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 925). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4271. A bill for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Richard G, Adams and 
legal guardian of Dorothy Margaret Adams; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 926). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5159. A bill for the 
relief of the estate of Cleo C. Reeves; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 927). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 8. 47. An act for the relief of 
Madeleine Quarez; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 928). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 76. An act for the relicf of Herbert 
H. Heller; without amendment (Rept. No. 
929). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 168. An act for the relief of Hel- 
muth Assmas Balthasar Russow and Volker 
Harpe; without amendment (Rept. No. 930). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 295. An act for the relief of Michail 
Ioannou Bourbakis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 931). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 426. An act for the relief of Teruko 
Okuaki; without amendment (Rept. No. 
932). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 427. An act for the relief of Nene 
Baalstad; without amendment (Rept. No. 
933). Referred to the Committee of the 
While House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 462. An act for the relief of Rosita 
Anita Navarro and Ramona Alicia Navarro: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 934). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
cary. S. 501. An act for the relief of Wil- 
lem Houwink; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 935). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 520. An act for the relief of Wilma 
M. Stiehl; without amendment (Rept. No. 
936). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1009. An act for the relief of Ella 
Maria Nyman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 937). Referred to the Commitee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1028. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lou Wong Shong Ngon; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 938). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1279. An act for the relief of Davis 
Min Lee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
939). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1425. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Okuni Kobayashi; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 940). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1504. An act for the relief of Val- 
mai Eileen Mackenzie; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 941). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WiLSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 610. A bill for the relief 
of Dr. Stanislaus Garstka and Dr. Marthewan 
Garstka; with amendment (Rept. No. 942). 
Referred to ithe Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 648, a bill to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
aliens Max Mayer Hirsch Winzelberg and 
Mrs. Jenty Fuss De Winzelberg, with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 943). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
cia.y. H. R. 782. A bill conferring United 
States citizenship posthumously upon Sieg- 
fried Oberdorfer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 944). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 790. A bill for the relief of 
Marie Kristine Hansen; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 945). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 853. A bill for the relief of Maximilian 
Otto Ricker-Huetter and Mrs. Eugenia 
Ricker-Huetter; with amendment (Rept. No. 
946). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1696. A bill for the relief of Jack 
Warner and family; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 947). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2210. A bill for the relief of Hye 
Pah Kung; without amendment (Rept. No. 
948). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FE'GHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2447. A bill for the relief of 
George M. Sanger; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 949). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary 
H. R. 2632. A bill providing for the perma- 
nent residence of Sisters Adalgisa Bellagam- 
ba, Maria Rina Montecchio, Anna Taricco, 
Maria Caterina Crevani, Elizabeth Baggio, 
Rosa Portale, Lorenzina D'Amico, Assunta 
Bonfiglio, Maria D'Amico, Lorenzina Scella- 
to, Luigia Andreina Fratelli, Elena Montec- 
chio, and Maria Bellesso; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 950). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3221. A bill for the relief of Joji 
Ikeda, a minor, without amendment (Rept. 
No. 951). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3281. A bill for the relief of 
Fanny Tsihrintge Papan; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 952). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 3424. A bill for the relief 
of Yumi Horiuchi; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 953). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3921. A bill for the relief of Polly Anne 
Caldwell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
954). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3003. A bill to authorize Rear Adm. 
Emory D. Stanley, United States Navy, re- 
tired, to accept employment with the Gov- 
ernment of Peru; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 956). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 5274. A bill to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5275. A bill to amend the act of July 
26, 1946 (Public Law 551, 79th Cong.), relat- 
ing to the issuance of general obligation 
bonds by the city of Anchorage, Alaska; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. ` 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 5276. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act with respect to when a wife shall 
be deemed to be living with her husband, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 5277. A bill relating to the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 5278. A bill to insure that direct loans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
as amended, will be made in areas of large 
population where private 4 percent capital 
is not available, and to increase the author- 
ized principal amount of a direct loan; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5279. A bill to extend and improve 
the oid-age and survivors insurance system 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 5280. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 with respect to in- 
dustrial dispersion; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 5281. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to adjudicate certain claims of reli- 
gious and charitable organizations arising 
out of damage to or use of their property in 
Korea by forces of the United Nations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 5282. A bill to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5283. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 


of 1930 so as to allow containers for petro- ` 


leum products to be temporarily imported, 
under certain circumstances, without pay- 
ment of duty; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 5 

H. R. 5284. A bill to amend the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 to prevent 
the importation from Russia and Commu- 
nist China of certain additional furs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 5285. A bill to provide that certain 
losses from involuntary conversions of prop- 
erty shall be taken into account in comput- 
ing the net operating loss deduction for in- 
come-tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5286. A bill making appropriations 
for the rehabilitation of midwestern flood- 
stricken areas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5287. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 to exempt compen- 
sation received by employees in the Canal 
Zone from the wage-stabilization provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5288. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of postal stations and branch post 
offices at military, naval, and Coast Guard 
camps, posts, or stations and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 5289. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, as amended, with 
respect to preference accorded in Federal 
employment to disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, PATTERSON: 

H. R. 5290. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 with respect to in- 
dustrial dispersion; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 5291. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5304. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact or agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey concerning a bridge 
across the Delaware River to provide a con- 
nection between the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
system and the New Jersey Turnpike, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. J. Res. 321. Joint resolution designating 
the second Saturday in October in each year 
as “National Farmers’ Day”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution designating 
the period beginning August 10 and ending 
August 16 of each year as Orphans Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Con. Res. 152. Concurrent resolution to 
repeal House Concurrent Resolution 151, 
which provides for adjournment of the House 
until September 12, 1951; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. Con, Res. 153. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that those 
informational and educational activities of 
the Department of State known as the Voice 
of America should hereafter be known as 
the Voice of Freedom; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Con. Res. 154. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring revision of the Italian Peace Treaty; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. Res. 401. Resolution to crecte a select 
committee to investigate all phases of foot- 
ball, basketball, boxing, racing, and other 
sporting contests; to the Committee on Rules, 

H. Res. 402. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 401; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: 

H. Res. 403. Resolution to authorize the ex- 
penditure of certain funds for the expenses 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. MERROW: Memorial of tne State 
of New Hampshire relative te a joint reso- 
lution for inclusion of forest management 
and soil conservation practices in all flood- 
control plans carried out by the Federal 
Government in the State of New Hampshire 
in coordination with State authorities; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the State of New Hamp- 
shire relative to an act repealing endorse- 
ment of world federation and world govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COTTON: Memorial of the State 
of New Hampshire relative to an act repeal- 
ing endorsement of world federation and 
world government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, relative to a joint resolution for in- 
clusion of forest management and soil con- 
servation practices in all flood-control plans 
carried out by the Federal Government in 
the State of New Hampshire in coordination 
with State authorities; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESCLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 5292. A bill for the relief of Bianca 
Pastina Kaywood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 5293. A bill for the relief of Akiko 
Yamamoto and her son, James June; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 5294. A bill for the relief of Guiglio 
Squillari, Mrs. Barbero Margiorina Squillari, 
Kosanna Squillari, and Eugenio Squillari; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 5295. A bill for the relief of Chung 
Kwang Young; to the Committee of the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 5296. A bill for the relief of Ivan 

Pekas, Marijan Tanfaro, Sime Vulin, Miro 
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Vulin, Dan Kurich, Victor Simich, and Ante 
Bacic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 5297. A bill for the relief of John 
Michael Jurecek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5298. A bill for the relief of George 
and Irene Panoras and their daughter Maria 
Panoras; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 5299. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Geneva Burke; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 5300. A bill for the relief of Isadore 
Frank Feldman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 5301. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
Jesse Richards (Michio Inoue); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 5302. A bill for the relief of Ghulam 
Hussian and Ghulam Sarwar; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

s By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 5303. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Nina Weibel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. Res. 404. Resolution providing for send- 
ing to the United States Court of Claims the 
bill (H. R. 4162) for the relief of the Colum- 
bia Hospital of Richland County, S. C.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


402. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Dr. 
Ralph F. Strebel, dean, Utica College of Syra- 
cuse University, Utica, N. Y., relative to con- 
struction and operation of a network of tele- 
vision stations throughout the State of New 
York as an integral part of the educational 
system; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

403. Also, petition of Carolina V. de Rivera, 
and others, La Paz, Bolivia, relative to pas- 
sage of Senate bill 214; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

404. Also, petition of American Legion 
Auxiliary, Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D, C., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to enactment of legislation to outlaw the 
Communist Party; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


SENATE 


Fripay, August 24, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 
1, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of our life, fountain of our 
being, rid us of doubts and deeds which 
hold us down, and fill us with faith and 
fortitude which lift us up. Through 
Thee may we leave the valleys where we 
grope in heavy darkness and climb the 
heights where we advance in radiant 
brightness, for the light of Thy counte- 
nance illumines our pathway with eter- 
nal splendor. Amen. 


1951 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 23, 1951, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On August 22, 1951: 

S. 1281. An act for the relief of Eric Adolf 
Lenze; and 

S. 1282. An act for the relief of Cecil Len- 
nox Elliott. 

On August 23, 1951: 

S. 684. An act to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to provide 
a more effective distribution of mortgage 
loans insured under title I, to give holders 
of such mortgage loans preference in the 
refinancing of loans on a noninsured basis, 
to adjust the loan limitations governing 
title II loans so as to provide more effective 
assistance to production and subsistence 
loan borrowers, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 281) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
a special period for intensified voluntary 
contributions of clothing and kindred 
supplies in connection with the collec- 
tion effort of American Relief for Korea, 
Inc., and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Hunt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the combined Armed 
Services-Foreign Relations Committee 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, COM- 
MISSION FOR COMMEMORATION OF THE ONE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
or SIGNING OF DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE (S. Doc. No, 64) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952, in the amount of $100,000, for the 
Commission for the Commemoration of the 
One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORT ON CERTIFICATIONS OF CosT OF RE- 
HABILITATION OF PUBLIC AIRPORTS DAMAGED 
By MILITARY Forces 
Two letters from the Acting Secretary of 

Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

reports of certifications by the Administra- 

tor of Civil Aeronautics of the cost of re- 
habilitation and repair of damages caused 
by the United States Military Forces at cer- 
tain public airports (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON VIOLATIONS OF SUBSECTION (H) OF 
PusLIcC Law 759 
A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on violations of subsection (h) of Public 
Law 759, approved September 6, 1950; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the order of the Acting Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the Untted 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, of cer- 
tain alien seamen (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


GRANTING STATUS OF RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Commission- 
er of Immigration and Naturalization grant- 
ing the application for permanent residence 
to certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien, and the reason for grant- 
ing such applications (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


_ Temporary ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 


CERTAIN ALIENS 


Three letters from the Attorney General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of the orders of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
the United States of certain aliens (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization suspend- 
ing the deportation of certain aliens, to- 
gether with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for ordering such suspen- 
sion (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Report oF Coast GUARD ON NEGOTIATION 

or CONTRACTS 

A letter from the Acting Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on contracts ne- 
gotiated for experimental, developmental, or 
research work, for the period January 1 to 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 

and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, Department of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C., relating to out- 
lawing the Communist Party; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the headquarters, forty-fourth annual con- 
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vention of the North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Asheville, N. C., relating to the 
recall by the Army of the invitation to Dr, 
Ralph Brimley to be one of the educators to 
go on a mission to Japan to instruct the Jap- 
anese in democratic education; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Knox 
County, Knoxville, Tenn., signed by T. G. 
Davis, chairman, H. K. Williams, and Law- 
rence Trivette, resolutions committee, relat- 
ing to alleged immoral conditions in the 
country; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 306) to provide that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
being constructed at Birmingham, Ala., 
shall be named in honor of Gen, Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report 
(No. 702) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2049. A bill for the relief of Joanna Ma- 
ria Drucka-Podberezka; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2050. A bill for the relief of Mu Saman; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2051. A bill for the relief of Naomi Saito; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2052. A bill for the relief ot Horst F. W. 
Dittmar and Heinz-Erik Dittmar; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. Lopez, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution relating to 
the proposed plans to consolidate veterans’ 
activities for the east coast to a single dis- 
trict office in Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ives when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PROHIBITION OF INTERSTATE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF GAMBLING MATE- 
RIALS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUNT (for himself, Mr. O’Conor, 
Mr. Kerauver, Mr. Tosey, and Mr, 
Witey) submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1624) to prohibit the im- 
porting, transporting, and mailing of 
gambling materials; to prohibit the 
broadcasting of gambling information; 
to prohibit the transmission of bets or 
wagers by means of interstate commu- 
nications; and to prohibit further the 
transportation of gambling devices in 
interstate commerce, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed, 

MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEM (for himself, Mr. WHERRY, 
Mr. Byrd, and Mr. Martone) submitted 
an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide 
for the control by the United States and 
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cooperating foreign nations of exports to 
any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and-to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Howard K. Travers, of 
New York, a Foreign Service officer of 
the class of career minister, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Haiti, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address on the subject, American Foreign 
Policy in the Far East, delivered by him at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., on August 17, 1951. 

By Mr. KILGORE: = 

Address delivered by him at Huntington, 
W. Va., on August 23, 1951, before the annual 
convention of the West Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Article on industrial dispersion, written 
by Jack Jonas, and published in the Wash- 
ington Star of August 19, 1951. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement and article by himself relating 
to the continuation of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Article entitled “Greek DP's Bow to Miss 
Liberty,” published in the New York Times, 
with reference to the arrival in the United 
States of 32 men, women, and children, dis- 
placed persons, from Greece. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “Cooperatives and the In- 
come Tax: A Problem of Achieving Equality,” 
written by Israel Packel and published in the 
American Bar Association Journal for August 
1951. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
CONSOLIDATION 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on behalf of 


myself, the junior Senator from New - 


York Mr. Lenman], the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lope], I am about to in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a 
simple Senate resolution, a Senate con- 
current resolution, and a Senate joint 
resolution, all pertaining to plans to 
consolidate Veterans’ Administration ac- 
tivities for the east coast into a single 
district office at Philadelphia, Pa. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to address the Senate for no 
longer than 5 minutes, explaining briefly 
the background which prompts the in- 
troduction of these resolutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 


so ordered. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on the 26th 
of July of this year, Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator Carl R. Gray, Jr., announced plans 
to consolidate Veterans’ Administration 
insurance and death claims activities for 
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most of the east coast in a single district 
office in Philadelphia. The move would 
merge four district offices into one and 
the press release issued at that time in- 
dicated promise of an estimated savings 
of nearly $2,000,000 a year in salaries, 
rents, and other expenses. The district 
offices which would be merged into one 


office in Philadelphia would be those in ` 


Boston, Mass., New York City, N. Y., and 
Richmond, Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks the text of the press 
release to which I have referred be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Veterans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
today announced plans to consolidate Vet- 
erans’ Administration insurance and death 
claims activities for most of the east coast 
in a single VA district office in Philadelphia. 

The move, which will merge four VA dis- 
trict offices into one, will result in an esti- 
mated savings of nearly $2,000,000 a year, 
in salaries, rents, and other expenses, Mr. 
Gray said. 

Service to veterans and their families will 
in no way be affected by the consolidation, 
he pointed out. Since most veterans pay 
GI insurance premiums by mail, the new dis- 
trict office will continue to be as near as the 
corner mailbox. And those few who pay 
their premiums in person will continue to 
make payments in the usual manner at their 
local VA office. 

VA district offices which are to be abolished 
and have their functions transferred to 
Philadelphia are located in Boston, New York, 
and Richmond. 

The Boston office has been handling insur- 
ance and death claims for all of New England. 


The New York office has had jurisdiction over 


New York State and Puerto Rico. And the 
Richmond office was charged with North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The current area of jurisdiction of the 
Philadelphia district office is Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey. 

As a first step in the consolidation, the 
VA is acquiring the entire Atwater Fent 
Building at 5000 Wissahickon Avenue, in 
Philadelphia, to house the expanded dis- 
trict office. 

VA already has been using 500,000 of the 
building’s 723,000 square feet for its present 
district office there. The remaining 223,000 
square feet have been in use by the United 
States Census Bureau, which is moving out, 
enabling VA to take over the added space. 

Mr. Gray said that the move will start as 
soon as detailed plans can be completed and 
new personnel to replace those who will not 
accept transfer can be trained—it is esti- 
mated the start will be made within 6 
months and the office operating within 18 
months. 

The large-scale transfer—involving ship- 
ment of records of more than 1,000,000 active 
insurance accounts in addition to numerous 
other records—will be conducted on a piece- 
meal basis rather than all at once. In this 
way, Mr. Gray said, the Philadelphia office 
will be able to absorb the extra load without 
impairing service to veterans or their depend- 
ents. 

The steps of the move are now being 
worked out in complete detail, to prevent 
any delays in service. 

The consolidation will present no problem 
at all to the veterans who pay their GI 
insurance premiums in VA self-addressed en- 
velopes which they receive for that purpose. 
After the consolidated Philadelphia office 
is in business, the envelopes simply will con- 
tain the new address. Others are urged not 
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to write to the new office until they are 
certain that the transfer of records has been 
completed. 

The savings resulting from the abolish- 
ment of the New York district office alone 
have been estimated at $1,000,000 a year. 
The figure includes about $478,000 in salaries; 
$488,000 in rent and maintenance, and the 
remainder in other items such as communi- 
cations and tabulating activities. 

For Boston, the saving will be about $517,- 
000 a year, including $350,000 in salaries, 
$150,000 in rent, and the remainder in other 
items. And in Richmond, VA expects to 
save $290,000 a year, mainly in salaries. The 
Richmond district office’ pays no rent, since 
it is located in the McGuire VA hospital in 
that city. 

The three offices to be eliminated now 
have a total force of 3,090 employees. Of 
these, 1,465 are in New York; 867 in Boston, 
and 758 in Richmond. Because of economies 
which will be made possible after the new 
office starts functioning, the number of em- 
ployees needed in Philadelphia will be 2,798, 
a saving of 292. 

Those now employed in the three district 
offices will be given the opportunity to move 
to Philadelphia to work in the new office. 
Any vacancies created by VA employees not 
desiring to transfer will be filled locally. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, subsequent 
to the receipt of this information from 
the Veterans’ Administration, a group of 
employees representing all the employees 
in the district office in New York City 
visited my office to advise me regarding 


the facts which they wished to present 


to the Veterans’ Administration and 
which they believed completely answered 
the specific statements set forth in the 
Veterans’ Administration's press release. 
I understand that the employees I men- 
tion also called at the office of my col- 
league from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] to 
lay before him the facts at their disposal, 
I am advised further that representa- 
tives of the Boston office conferred with 
the senior and junior Senators from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. 
LopceE] in like manner. Because of the 
information then in hand, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] and the 
Senators from Massachusetts IMr. 
SALTONSTALL and Mr. Lope! and myself 
arranged for a meeting in the office of 
Senator LEHMAN with Maj. O. W. Clark, 
Deputy Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and several other staff 
members of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, for the purpose of discussing the 
matter. 

This meeting was held on August 9 and 
I assure my fellow Senators that it pro- 
duced no evidence to show that there 
would be an annual saving of $2,000,000, 
as had been alleged, or $1,000,000, or even 
anything at all, if the proposed con- 
solidation were to be effectuated. . Pursu- 
ant to arrangements made at this con- 
ference, the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
myself submitted to Deputy Administra- 
tor Clark a series of questions to which 
we desired, and still desire, the answers. 
This action, I repeat, was in accordance 
with the understanding reached at the 
conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks the full text of the 
letter addressed to Deputy Administra- 
tor Clark by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. LEHMAN] on behalf of himself, the 
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Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL and Mr. Lopenl, and my- 
self, to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, August 13, 1951. 
Hon. O. W. CLARK, 
Deputy Administrator, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mayor CLARK: Pursuant to our recent 
conference, Senators Ives, SALTONSTALL, 
Lopcr, and myself, have worked out a series 
of questions to which we desire specific and 
detailed replies. This is in accordance with 
the understanding reached at our meeting. 
We shall assume that pending your formula- 
tion of these replies and pending our con- 
sideration of same no further action will be 
taken on the proposed transfer of the district 
offices of the VA from New York and Boston 
to Philadelphia. 

The questions are as follows: 


I. RENT AND ALLEGED SAVINGS IN SPACE CHARGES 


1, How much space in actual footage is 
currently being used in the New York, 
Boston, Richmond, and Philadelphia dis- 
trict offices, for the specific functions of 
those offices, and how much space will ac- 
tually be used in the proposed consolidation 
of these functions in Philadelphia? 

2. How will the physical space saving re- 
ferred to above be achieved, in specific terms? 

3. How much did the Atwater Kent Build- 
ing cost the Government and when was it 
purchased? Have any other Federal agen- 
cies in Philadelphia expressed a desire for 
space in the Atwater-Kent building or for 
the building itself? (Please specify). 

4. How much space in footage is being 
rented by or on behalf of all Federal activi- 
ties in New York, Boston, Richmond, and 
Philadelphia, and how much is the Govern- 
ment paying for rent in each of these areas? 
(Break down by agencies in each area.) 

5. How much Government space, in addi- 
tion to that being rented, is owned by the 
Government and how much Government- 
owned space is vacant in these cities? 

6. In view of the statement that the 
standard CSA charge for maintenance and 
operation of space is greater by 30 cents per 
square foot than the cost which the VA 
anticipates in Philadelphia, what is the ex- 
planation of this difference? 

7. What is the anticipated cost, broken 
down, of moving the VA’s physical facilities 
from New York, Boston, and Richmond to 
Philadelphia and the cost of reinstalling 
these facilities? 

8. Who owns the space now occupied by 
the district offices in New York, Boston, and 
Richmond? 

9. What disposition would be made by the 
Government of the space now occupied by 
the VA district offices in Boston, New York, 
and Richmond? 


II. PERSONNEL 


1. What savings does the VA anticipate 
making in personnel, in terms of specific 
positions, as a result of the proposed trans- 
fer and consolidation? 

2. In the light of (1) what is the VA esti- 
mate of the cost of lump-sum payments of 
accumulated leave for those employees who 
decline to move? What is the VA’s own esti- 
mate of the number who will decline to 
move? 

3. In the light of (1) what basis does the 
VA have for anticipating that the persons 
occupying supervisory positions will be the 
ones who decline to move? (In other words, 
what would be the situation if all the super- 
visory personnel agreed to move and the dec- 
linations were on the part of stenographic, 
clerical, and technical personnel whose posi- 
tions would need to be refilled?) 
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4. In answering (1) above, it is requested 
that the anticipated savings in personnel be 
linked specifically to the transfer and con- 
solidation; in other words, how will the 
transfer make these positions extraneous? 

5. In the best available terms, what is esti- 
mated as the cost of retraining the various 
categories of personnel? 

6. In case all 3,000 of the employees in the 
New York, Richmond, and Boston offices 
agreed to move, what would be the cost of 
moving them and their household effects to 
Philadelphia? 

7. According to the best information avail- 
able to the Federal housing agencies, what 
is the relative availability of family housing 
in the middle- and low-income bracket in 
Boston, Richmond, New York, and Phila- 
delphia? 

8. According to the best availabe informa- 
tion, what is the relative availability of man- 
power in Philadelphia to fill the vacant posi- 
tions in categories in which most vacancies 
are expected to occur? 

9. In further answer to point raised in 
(8) above, what does the Labor Department 
say concerning the availability of manpower 
in comparable positions for defense indus- 
tries in Philadelphia? 

10. How many veterans are employed in 
the New York, Richmond, and Boston offices? 
How many of these veterans are disabled 
veterans? 

III. SERVICES 

1. According to the best available statis- 
tics, how many telephone calls and personal 
contacts were made last year in the district 
offices in Richmond, Boston, and New York? 

2. According to the latest plans, how long 
will the transfer and consolidation take? 

3. Specifically, how can the transfer be 
arranged without interrupting or disturbing 
services? (Is it not.true that some disrup- 
tions are inevitable?) 

4. With the large and nonestimable num- 
ber of veterans from the present conflict who 
will be eligible for NSLI, is it not correct 
that decentralization in the forthcoming 
period will be as vital, if not more so, as in 
the period immediately following 1945 when 
present decentralization was decided upon? 
(Is it not likely that there will be a tre- 
mendous number of veterans who will seek 
NSLI and will need to have, in many cases, 
personal contact with the district offices to 
a much greater extent than during the last 
2 years?) 

Finally, did the Hoover Commission make 
recommendations covering the transfer or 
consolidation of the VA district offices? 

This letter conveys the questions in the 
minds of and has been seen and approved 
by Senators Ives, Lopcr, and SaLTONSTALL, 
the Senators participating in the conference 
with you. Appreciating that some of these 
answers involve contracts with other agen- 
cies, we would like the answers to all the 
questions on which information is immedi- 
ately available at the earliest possible time, 
to be followed by answers to the other ques- 
tions as soon as such answers are available. 
We propose to make this information avail- 
able to Members of the House who have an 
interest in this situation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, it was re- 
quested by the Senators present at the 
conference that, pending the formula- 
tion and submission of the reply and our 
consideration of the same, no further 
action be taken on the proposed trans- 
fer of the district offices of the Veterans’ 
Administration from Boston, New York, 
and Richmond, to Philadelphia. Never- 
theless, by letter dated August 13 from 
Hudson, Wis., Administrator Gray ad- 
vised that, in spite of the conference and 
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our request of August 9, the Veterans’ 
Administration was going ahead with 
the consolidation pians and that the 
offices at Richmond and Boston would 
be moved into Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, and the New York office in October. 
We were informed, moreover that this 
would be done on a very properly sched- 
uled basis which contemplates no ma- 
terial interruptions in the activities of 
those offzes so moved. However, we 
still await the information we were seek- 
ing on August 9 and for which, on Au- 
gust 13, we requested detailed specifica- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at this 
point in my remarks, the full text of the 
letter addressed to me by Administra- 
tor Gray be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Hudson, Wis., August 13, 1951. 
Senator Irvine M. Ivxs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Ives: After long study 
I announced on July 26 certain consolida- 
tions without impairing service to veterans, 
and eliminating much expense, the district 
offices of Boston, New York, and Richmond 
with that of Philadelphia to serve the vet- 
erans of the eastern seaboard north of South 
Carolina. 

Notwithstanding my sojourn here, I main- 
tain an office here and have ben in daily 
contact with my office in Washington 
through telegraph, telephone, and letter, so 
I am entirely conversant with the invitation 
you extended to Major Clark to meet with 
you, Senators LEHMAN, LODGE, and SALTON- 
STALL. Today I have gone over the whole 
ting again with Major Clark and Mr. 
Stirling and I am just dropping you this 
note to indicate I am convinced that our 
proposal is proper and will not interfere 
with, but in my opinion will improve, serv- 
ice to veterans, and that the savings to be 
effected are of great magnitude. 

I just wanted to indicate that we are go- 
ing ahead and that the plan now contem- 
plates the offices at Richmond and Boston 
being moved into Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, and the New York office in October, 
This will be done on a very properly-sched- 
uled basis which contemplates no material 
interruption in the activities of those offices 
so moved. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, following 
receipt of this letter from the Admin- 
istrator, I conferred with my colleagues, 
the junior Senator from New York and 
the senior and junior Senators from 
Massachusetts, and the following tele- 
gram was dispatched by my colleague 
from New York and myseif to Admin- 
istrator Gray: 

We urge you to delay effectuation of plans 
for removal of district offices in Boston and 
New York to Philadelphia. Please provide 
the information requested by Senators SaL- 
TONSTALL, LODGE, and ourselves in our letter 
of August 18. Our requests are reasonable 
and entitled to more than the utter disregard 
indicated by your letter. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I am speaking against 
time, and am sorry I cannot yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in this con- 
nection, I understand that my colleagues 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL 
and Mr. Lopce] communicated in similar 
manner with Administrator Gray. To 
date, no answer to the telegram by my 
colleague from New York and myself has 
been received. 

Yesterday, August 23, a special sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments held a hearing on the proposed 
consolidation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration offices in Philadelphia. I was 
present at that hearing and I was not 
impressed by the presentation of those 
representing the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

We who sponsor the three resolutions I 
am introducing are not at all satisfied 
that the proposed consolidation of dis- 
trict offices in Philadelphia would pro- 
duce the economies which are promised 
by its advocates, if, indeed, it would pro- 
duce any economies at all. We are fear- 
ful that it would produce severe hard- 
ships, both for those in the district offices 
in Boston, New York, and Richmond, 
many of whom themselves are veterans, 
and for those whom these offices would 
serve. 

We believe that the proposed consoli- 
dation is of such far-reaching impor- 
tance, affecting—as it does—about one- 
half of the veterans and their families 
in the United States, that the Congress 
should be at least apprised of all the 
facts regarding it before it may become 
a fait accompli. We believe that the 
Veterans’ Administration should take 
no further steps toward the effectuation 
of the proposed consolidation of district 
offices until the Congress will have acted 
on the three resolutions which I now 
send to the desk for introduction and 
appropriate reference. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
resolutions which I am introducing be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, will be 
E inted in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 197), submit- 
ted by Mr. Ives (for himself, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. LODGE, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the plans of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to consolidate Veterans’ Administra- 
tion insurance and death-claims activities 
heretofore handled in the district offices lo- 
cated in Boston, Mass., New York City, N. Y., 
and Richmond, Va., into a single district 
offic> in Philadelphia, Pa., should not be 
carried out until the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion shall have submitted to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, in open hear- 
ings, if such committees so order, detailed 
figures indicating that substantial economies 
can be effected without impairing the type 
of service to which veterans and their de- 
pendents are clearly entitled. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 43), submitted by Mr. Ives (for him- 
self, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Lopce, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL), was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
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of the Congress that the plans of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to consolidate Veter- 
ans’ Administration insurance and death- 
claims activities heretofore handled in the 
district offices located in Boston, Mass., New 
York City, N. Y., and Richmond, Va., into 
a single district office in Philadelphia, Pa., 
should not be carried out urtil the Veter- 
ans’ Administration shall have submitted to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress, 
ir open hearings, if such committees so or- 
der, detailed figures indicating that sub- 
stantial economies can be effected without 
impairing the type of service to which vet- 
erans and their dependents are clearly en- 
titled. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) 
relating to the proposed plans to con- 


solidate veterans’ activities for the east 


coast into a single district office in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., introduced by Mr. Ives 
(for himself, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Longe, and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcoLD, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the plans o the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to consolidate Veter- 
ans’ Administration insurance and death- 
clei:ns activities heretofore handled in the 
district offices located in Boston, Mass., New 
York City, N. Y., and Richmond, Va., into a 
single district office in Philadelphir, Pa., 
should not be carried out until the Veter- 
ans’ Administration shall have submitted to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress, 
in open hearings, if such com mittees so or- 
der, detailed figu~es indicating that sub- 
stantial economies can be effected without 
impairing the type of service to which vet- 
erans and their dependents are clearly en- 
titled. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if I have 
time I should like to yield to the senior 
Senate from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is engaged in the transaction of routine 
business, and speeches are not in order 
except by unanimous consent. 
ons LEHMAN. This is a routine mat- 

r. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp—un- 
less my colleague from New York has 
already done so—the full text of a letter 
which I sent on behalf of my colleague 
and myself to the administration, asking 
specific questions and requiring answers 
in detail to those questions. : 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, that letter 
was inserted in the Record in the course 
of my remarks. It happened to fit in 
very nicely with what I was saying. 

PREDICTION OF HIGHER COSTS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
about half a minute, to insert an article 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears rone, and the 
Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Only yesterday we 
received a message from the President 
concerning some proposed changes in 
the new Defense Production Act. Inas- 
much as hearings will be held in the near 
future on some of the bills introduced for 
the purpose of making certain changes, 
it is well for us to consider what some of 
the predictions—more properly desig- 
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nated as “prophecies”—will develop into, 
especially what effect many of these 
statements will have on the predicted 
higher costs. 

In that connection I believe it would 
be helpful to have inserted in the body 
of the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal of August 24, 1951. 
The article is entitled, “How a Govern- 
ment Guess Becomes a Solemn Predic- 
tion of Higher Costs,” and was written 
by W. C. Bryant. I commend it for 
reading by all Members of the Senate. 


Economic PropHEeciEs—How a GOVERNMENT 
GuEss BECOMES A SOLEMN PREDICTION OF 
HIGHER CosTs 

(By W. C. Bryant) 

WASHINGTON,—That frightening figure 
$16,000,000,000 worth of rising prices—which 
the administration has conjured up to scare 
Congress into revising its price-control law 
seems to have been put together from casual 
guesses and cast-off computations. 

At any rate, it is difficult to discover any 
Teal substance in its makeup. It would 
probably have languished, unheralded and 
unsung, had not the mobilizer-in-chief, 
Charles E. Wilson, stumbled upon it, adopted 
it as his foster child, and built it up into a 
first-class bogeyman. 

As it is, the $16,000,000,000 figure is being 
used as an Official measure of how much liv- 
ing costs will rise over the next year as a re- 
sult of the inadequate price-control law 
passed by Congress. Mr. Wilson and others 
have already used it to try to frighten Con- 
gress into remorse. President Truman used 
the threat of sharp price increases again yes- 
terday in his special message asking Congress 
to reconsider and enact an adequate control 
law. 

So Congress ought to be interested in how 
this $16,000,000,000 bogeyman came into be- 
ing. The Senators especially might want to 
consider its origin before they follow the 
example of the House and vote Mr. Wilson’s 
office $500,000 for an educational program— 
a campaign according to him, to get the 
public better informed about the facts of 
mobilization. 


AN INNOCENT BEGINNING 


This alarming forecast on future prices 
had an innocent beginning. 

Price boss Mike DiSalle hankered to know 
how changes in the control law would af- 
fect his work. He told economists in the 
Office of Price Stabilization to figure it out 
and let him know. They produced a long 
memo analyzing the effect the new law would 
have on price ceilings. They concluded a 
good many would have to be raised. No 
surprise in that, since Congress obviously 
intended higher price ceilings, when it pro- 
vided more liberal allowances for increased 
costs and distributors’ mark-ups. 

To their credit, the OPS men didn't try 
to make any grand generalization. They 
pored over lots of price orders and tried 
to guess how much various ceilings would 
go up to conform with the new law. 

At that point, the bogeyman began to take 
shape. 

Price controllers have to assume—how- 
ever shaky the assumption—that, when price 
ceilings go up, prices go up. If businessmen 
sell for less than the Government says they 
can charge, then the time has come for the 
controllers to pack up and go home. Con- 
trollers are rather reluctant to come to that 
conclusion. 

So the OPS memo was looked on in offi- 
cial circles as a forecast of higher prices. 
In that context, it reached the desk of the 
Economic Stabilizer, Eric Johnston. 

His interests are broader than Mr. Di- 
Salle’s. By virtue of his loftier position, 
Mr. Johnston is less concerned with the 
multitude of individual price orders, and 
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more interested in the general level of prices. 
So, he was curious about the over-all result. 


PULLED OUT OF THIN Am 


The OPS memo didn’t tell him what that 
would be, and apparently the economists 
he consulted were of the opinion that no 
reliable forecast could be made. At any 
rate the pundits around Messrs. DiSalle and 
Johnston disclaim any knowledge of the 
generalizations later used. No documents 

ing them ever crossed their desks, 
these gentlemen assert. 

Perhaps Mr. Johnston merely reached into 
shin air for the answer he gave at a White 
House meeting one day, when he was asked 
how much prices would go up. Mr. John- 
ston’s aides say his reply went something 
like this: 

“Nobody knows how much prices will go 
up. The ESA and OPS can’t even determine 
what effect the new law will have on price 
ceilings. Studies indicate that there will 
be little or no effect in some areas. At the 
other extreme, price ceilings might go up 15 
percent.” 

“You can guess the increases would average 
5 to 8 percent, and one man's guess is as 
good as another’s,” Mr. Johnson is supposed 
to have said. 

At least one Cabinet member left the meet- 
ing with the impression that Mr. Johnston 
predicted a 5- to 8-percent increase. In the 
account which this official gave reporters, 
anonymously, the $16,000,000,000 figure first 
appeared. 


This was a bit of a rapid calculation, based 
on an 8-percent increase in prices paid by 
consumers. The Government figures con- 
sumer expenditures are running around $200 
000,000,000 a year. If prices go up 1 percent 
and consumers go on buying the same vol- 
ume of goods, there'll be an increase of 
$2,000,000,000 in consumer expenditures. An 
8-percent rise would mean a $16,000,000,000 
increase. 


Two things should be noted about the 
origin of this $16,000,000,000 forecast. Ap- 
parently Mr. Johnston did not pretend the 
figure on which it was based was reliable. 
And even if prices went up as much as he 
suggested, consumer expenditures needn't go 
up the same amount. Consumers might 
stop buying some of the higher-priced prod- 
ucts. They often do. 

ME. WILSON MAKES IT SOUND AUTHENTIC 

Up to this point, the bogeyman was merely 
a Cabinet member's garbled report. It re- 
mained for Mr. Wilson to give it an official 
stamp. In a speech on August 15 at Evans- 
ton, Ill., he informed his audience solemnly: 

“As a public servant, I must do my best to 
follow the orders of Congress, but I would be 
remiss if I did not make plain some of the 
difficuities that are involved in administering 
the terms of the new Defense Production Act. 
I must tell you, for example, that it is likely 
to increase the cost of living. One estimate 
is that this increase will be from 5 to 8 per- 
cent. Each percentage point of increase 
means an added cost of $2,000,000,000 to the 
people. In other words, there might be an 
increase in living costs ranging from $10,000,- 
000,000 to $16,000,000,000—and, by the same 
token, the defense mobilization program 
would Fecome more costly.” 

No doubt many who heard or read his 
statement accepted the $16,000,000,000 figure 
as careful calculation, Nowadays, the pub- 
lic looks to the Government for a steady 
stream of statistics that are commonly 
thought to be as truthful and as accurate 
as modern mathematicians can make them, 

Mr. Wilson now proposes to spend half a 
million dollars making more facts available 
to the public. He told the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that he wouldn’t like any- 
one to get his proposed “educational pro- 
gram” confused with propaganda. 

Considering the way Mr. Johnston’s wild 
guess was used, the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee ought to give some thought to 

where one draws the line between fact and 

propaganda. 

STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
to the committee amendment on page 4, 
line 6. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
I may have the attention of the distin- 
guished minority leader, in order to ex- 
pedite consideration of the pending bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
limitation of debate of 1 hour on the 
committee amendment on the Voice of 
America and 30 minutes, or 15 minutes. 
on each side, on all other amendments, 
including any amendment to the amend- 
ment with respect to the Voice of Amer- 
ica; that the time be divided between 
the proponents of the amendment and 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], provided he is against 
the amendment; and if he is for the 
amendment, the time to be controlled 
by the distinguished minority leader or 
some Senator designated by him; and 
that on the committee amendment with 
respect to the Voice of America the time 
be controlled by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and 
my colleague [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator from Arizona, 
the majority leader, to suggest 15 min- 
utes to a side on each amendment except 
the Voice of America amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct; 
and an hour on the Voice of America 
amendment, or 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I respectfully sug- 
gest 20 minutes to a side on each amend- 
ment save and except the Voice of Amer- 
ica amendment. So far as I am con- 
cerned, 20 minutes would be sufficient on 
that amendment, but I understand that 
other Senators wish to speak on the 
amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
modify my unanimous-consent request 
to make it 40 minutes on all amend- 
ments except the amendment with re- 
spect to the Voice of America, and an 
hour on that amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
mean 20 minutes to a side? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Twenty minutes 
to a side; and 30 minutes to a side on 
the Voice of America amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand, 
the time allotted for debate on the Voice 
of America amendment is to be 1 hour, 
or 30 minutes to each side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I think that may be 
inadequate. I do not know how many 
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of my colleagues will wish to speak on 
the subject, but I believe that a num- 
ber of us will wish to speak. I request 
that the time be increased from 1 hour 
to an hour and a half, or 45 minutes to 
each side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
will make that modification—an hour 
and a half on the committee amend- 
ment with respect to the Voice of Amer- 


‘ica, or 45 minutes to a side. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona is now addressing 
himself to the Voice of America amend- 
ment, is he not? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether objection will be made 
to the request or not. I took it up with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frrcu- 
son], who is the manager of the bill on 
this side of the aisle, and I think the 
request is agreeable to him. What the 
majority leader has suggested, if we 
understand him correctly, is that, with 
respect to the committee amendment, as 
it came from the committee, making an 
appropriation for the Voice of America 
of $63,000,000, there shall be debate of 
an hour and a half in all; 45 minutes to 
a side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. An hour and a 
half in all; 45 minutes to a side. 

a WHERRY. Forty-five minutes to 
a side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator has 
stated the situation correctly. 

Mr. WHERRY. And with respect to 
any amendment to that amendment—if 
a cut or an increase is proposed—the 
same time is to be allowed as will be 
allowed on any other amendment. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I had not contacted 
all the Members on this side of the aisle. 
I discussed the question with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. I see the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota is 
on his feet. As I have stated, I dis- 
cussed the question with the Senator 
from Michigan and other members of 
the Appropriations Committee, and I am 
satisfied that the suggested arrange- 
ment is acceptable to them. 

If no objection is made, I must do 
something about the request which the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner] 
made 3 days ago for 30 minutes on Fri- 
day morning. He is not in the Chamber 
at the moment. I shall try to arrive at 
a satisfactory arrangement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. LANGER, I will object, anyway, 
but I am glad to withhold my objection 
for a moment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I point out to my 
distinguished friend from North Dakota 
that the majority leader indicated to us 
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last night that it is categorically im- 
perative to finish this bill this week, be- 
cause we have set a goal of October 1 for 
sine die adjournment. Next week we 
plan to consider the foreign-aid bill. 
The following week we plan to consider 
the military-appropriation bill. The 
week after that we plan to consider the 
tax bill, which will carry us up to the 
middle of September and leave two more 
weeks for agreement on many confer- 
ence reports, which cannot be acted 
upon until the House returns on 
September 12. 

If we do not have a limitation of de- 
bate on this bill, it will mean that we 
shall be here tonight until 12 o’clock, and 
perhaps until Saturday morning. Cer- 
tainly the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota cannot see any real good 
in holding us here that long. I am sure 
that he does not want to speak for 2 or 
3 hours on any of these subjects, and I 
hope no other Senator does. 

I plan to speak for about 10 minutes 
on the Voice of America, but not because 
I think it will change any votes. I do not 
believe that any speeches will be made 
here today which will change votes. I 
believe that every Senator knows pretty 
well what is involved, and how he intends 
to vote. The thing for the Senate to do 
is to expedite the business before it. I 
hope that my distinguished friend from 
North Dakota will withdraw his objec- 
tion and let us proceed under a plan 
which gives promise of efficient action by 
this greatest of all legislative bodies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the 
Chair correctly understand the Senator 
from North Dakota to object to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. I do not see 
any reason why we should have to ad- 
journ by the 1st of October. We receive 
our pay for October, November, and 
December. I do not see any reason for 
any limitation, and I object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
Should like to invite the attention of the 
majority leader to the fact that there 
are now two amendments pending to 
the Voice of America item. If we permit 
debate of an hour and a half on each 
amendment—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. If my friend from 
Nevada will yield, I should like to say 
that my request was that debate on the 
committee amendment with reference to 
the Voice of America be limited to an 
hour and a half, but as to any other 
amendments the time would be limited 
to 40 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that one of the amendments 
would merely restore the House lan- 
guage. It is not necessary to offer an 
amendment in order to accomplish that. 
It would be necessary only to vote on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that we could have a quorum call. 
Perhaps we may be able to work out an 
agreement during the call for a quorum. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
To 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I want a quorum 
call, and I do not want a synthetic quo- 
rum call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will proceed with the call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the call of 
the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
objection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] is on the floor, and 
he wishes to make some remarks on a 
subject matter other than the pending 
bill. I believe it would help the situation 
if he could proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In that case I have 
no objection. However, after the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has concluded his re- 
marks I shall insist on a quorum call. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada so far as the pending 
bill is concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 22, 1951, the State Department sent 
John Foster Dulles as its emissary to 
Japan to negotiate a peace treaty. Mr. 
Dulles found the usual apparent obstruc- 
tion by the Communists and by Great 
Britain, but he flitted about like a dusty 
moth and came up with “settlements” of 
all the problems that vexed him or the 
State Department. 

Now the final draft treaty is ready, and 
it is to be formally signed September 4, 
or thereabouts, at San Francisco in a 
conference of nations very like that in 
which the United Nations was born. 

This plan is moving with exquisite 
smoothness. Not the faintest sound of 
friction is heard as it slides down the 
ways. Soon the treaty will be finally 
launched and will sail off into the future 
without any chance to change the design 
which its sponsors laid down for it. 

I say, Mr. President, that this proposed 
Japanese peace treaty is a fraud. It is a 
booby trap. It is a repetition of the 
“Marshall plan” for subversion of China 
which General Marshall took to Chung- 
king in December 1945. 

This draft treaty is a subtle, devious 
plan to destroy what is left of our policy 
and our security in the Pacific by the 
same bold, clever trick of removing the 
beams supporting the free countries of 
Asia and letting them fall without let- 
ting it appear that we pulled them down. 

The draft treaty proposes that Japan 
is to be restored to full independence, 
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without any restrictions on her military, 
political, or economic policies. That is 
all very well. But we have learned to our 
sorrow how the State Department uses 
the loveliest words and the most seduc- 
tive arguments when it is offering the 
most questionable proposals. : 

It is all very well to set Japan free,“ 
but we must be sure it is not like setting 
a young maiden free in a wood full of 
bloodthirsty bandits. 

We must not set Japan free on terms 
which mean she will promptly fall into a 
trap carefully contrived by Communist 
Russia and her Chinese stooges. 

Of course, this treaty is hailed by the 
administration as a glorious victory. It 
is peace in our time all over again. So 
subtly is this blueprint constructed, so 
smooth is the surface, that the whole 
burden of proof falls on its opponents to 
make clear why it is a mortal threat to 
our national survival. 

My objections to the Japanese treaty 
draft can be put briefly. They are: 

First. It validates the Yalta pact by 
giving the U. S. S. R. permanent title to 
southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles. 

Second. It breaks the island chain of 
our defense in the Pacific, because the 
Kuriles are a link between the Aleutians 
and Japan. Used as a base, these islands 
give the Soviet union a break-through to 
the far Pacific island chain, on which our 
security rests. 

Third. And this is astonishing—the 
treaty ignores free China. The State De- 
partment has invited 50 nations to par- 
ticipate, but has ignominiously left our 
free China, which fought Japan for 9 
years before Pearl Harbor and all 
through World War II. Just think of 
that, Mr. President. 

Fourth. The draft proposes that 
United Nations troops may be stationed 
in Japan. But who are the U. N.? After 
the so-called peace treaty has been 
agreed on in Korea and the climate of 


‘public opinion is prepared by propa- 


ganda, what is to prevent the Soviet 
Union from offering a sizable comple- 
ment of Russian troops to “help” the 
U. N. in Japan? What could we do to 
stop this clever attempt to outflank 
Formosa? 

Fifth. Japan is to be given complete 
“self-determination” to make whatever 
treaties she likes for political and eco- 
nomic purposes. 

Japan’s ability to support her over- 
population depends on her trade, which 
in the past was largely with China. 

We step out, and Japan resumes her 
trade with Red China and entwines her 
economy with the Communists. Mean- 
while, the fifth column in Japan carries 
on its political subversion. 

How long will it be before Japan “free- 
ly” votes herself into the Soviet world 
Government? If she does not fall into 
the trap of her own free will, how long 
will it be before the economic saueeze 
or a military uprising, under the fifth 
column, forces her to go the way of 
China? 

In mid-May I made a public statement 
quoting the formal peace terms placed 
by the Soviet Union before the U. N. As- 
sembly on December 9, 1950. In that 
statement I pointed out the Soviet de- 
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mands were compressed into two simple- 
appearing proposals, which I now quote: 

First. That all foreign troops be with- 
drawn from Korea. 

Second. That the decision on the Ko- 
rean question be entrusted to the Korean 
people themselves. 

I pointed out at that time these de- 
mands constituted a brilliant strategic 
plan applicable to every country in the 
Far East. They gave the Soviet Union 
everything it could possibly desire in 
Asia. This new plan, or adaptation of 
an old plan, was devised by the Soviet 
strategists, when they found they could 
not push us—as planned—off the Korean 
Peninsula, because our fire power, even 
with all our political handicaps, was 
strong enough to overcome the advan- 
tages of their manpower. 

Point 1 was designed to win with- 
drawal of all American forces in Asia, 
so that the small, defenseless nations of 
Asia could not protect themselves, and 
we could not help them train or equip 
armies of their own nationals. 

Point 2 was designed to leave a free 
field for fifth columns and subversion 
from within. Once American troops 
were withdrawn, the fifth columns would 
be free to engage in political and mili- 
tary sabotage. Strikes and other eco- 
nomic sabotage could go on unhindered 
and could drain away the resources of 
their victims. When the time was ripe, 
the Soviet armies could strike, or, even 
more Machiavellian, the helpless Asian 
nations could be forced to vote them- 
selves into the Soviet world government, 
and all Asia would be conquered without 
the firing of a shot. 

Mr. President, the “‘self-determination 
of small nations” is a good principle, and 
one that has a special appeal to Ameri- 
cans; but the self-determination of 
South Korea, Formosa, Japan, or the 
Philippines would not be worth a con- 
tinental against the new political war- 
fare and the armed might of the Soviet 
Union, 

This Soviet strategy is, in essentials, 
the pattern of General Marshall’s 1945 
solution in Asia. We were to withdraw 
our forces and leave all political ques- 
tions to peaceful solution by the Chinese 
themselves. We did withdraw our forces 
and withhold our arms. We demobilized 
the Chinese armies, but the Soviet Union 
armed the Communists and encouraged 
the fifth column. The Reds tore up the 
railroads and stopped all economic re- 
covery. Then, when we were deeply en- 
gaged in a Presidential election, the 
Communists gave orders for the final 
assault. 

Mr. President, if you look closely you 
will see that the same two principles, 
withdraw foreign troops and leave po- 
litical questions to self-determination, 
again underlie every step of the peace 
negotiations in Korea. 

After our forces leave, the Commu- 
nists in Korea will be rearmed, the fifth 
column will be reactivated, the Govern- 
ment of Syngman Rhee will be destroyed 
by internal sabotage, and, in the turmoil, 
the Soviet Union will take over. In the 
meantime, 20,000 American boys will 
have died, 80,000 will have been crippled 
and wounded, a million civilians will 
have died, and the country of our 
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friends and allies, the South Koreans, 
will have been leveled to rubbish. 

I say, the same two principles underlie 
the Japanese Peace Treaty, and they 
work to the same end, namely, the col- 
lapse of all the independent nations of 
Asia from within, their incorporation in 
the Union of Soviet Republics, and the 
establishment of a ring of Soviet bases 
from Alaska to Australia, on the island 
chain which should constitute our de- 
fense line against attack. 

The immediate crisis in the spread or 
defeat of this plan for all Asia is the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. D-day is Sep- 
tember 4, only a little over a week away. 

Let us see how these two brilliant stra- 
tegical principles, the military and the 
political booby traps, apply to the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty. 

Mr. Dulles—all Senators know who 
Mr, Dulles is. I believe he is the man 
who recommended Alger Hiss for a job on 
the International Peace Foundation. I 
believe he is the man who, on the floor 
of the United States Senate, said that, 
at a conference in England, they had 
debated for some time whether they 
should tell the American people the 
truth. I think all Senators know Mr. 
Dulles, the Wall Street lawyer. Mr. 
Dulles says we shall maintain in Japan 
forces of the United States and of the 
United Nations. 

But let us remember what the U. N. is. 
Like Alice in Wonderland, sometimes it 
is tall, sometimes it is small. When we 
went into the Korean war, the U. N. had 
drunk of the bottle which made it small. 
The vast U. S. S. R. was not repre- 
sented. But as soon as we were 
launched so deep in the Korean war that 
we could not turn back without the onus 
of defeat, the U. N. drank of the bottle, 
which made it grow again. 

The U. S. S. R. came back to the fold, 
and, during most of the Korean war, 
U. N. political policies, the policies 
under which our men were fighting, and 
dying, were made by a council in which 
the Soviet Union and her satellites were 
very much in evidence. 

Mr. President, you remember the tele- 
vision spectacle of last summer, in which 
Mr. Malik and the agents of Red China, 
speaking in the United Nations, de- 
scended to depths of vituperation against 
the United States, while their troops 
were killing our men and our Korean 
allies. 

If we sign this Japanese treaty at San 
Francisco, permitting the same UN to 
station troops in Japan, how long will 
it be before the U. S. S. R. discovers that 
it ought to send a large, well-trained 
complement of Soviet troops to help the 
U. N. protect Japan? 

Mr. President, how would you feel, if 
you were in the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa, and were told that the 
American occupation was to come to an 
end, and that Japan was to be left to the 
tender mercies of the Soviet fifth col- 
umn, Soviet troops in Japan, and a few 
American and other forces nicely en- 
tangled in the spider web of U. N. How 
would you feel? If that is not a classic 
“a of military outflanking, what 

There are 8,000,000 people on Formosa 
and 80,000,000 people in Japan. If the 
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Japanese can be sovietized in a few 
months by political, economic, or mili- 
tary means, what is the life expectancy 
of free China? Could Von Clausewitz 
have planned its military destruction 
more perfectly? 

The military booby trap under the de- 
ceptive phrases of the peace treaty is 
now clear. The economic booby trap 
under those deceptive phrases is equally 
clear and equally simple. 

The economic pitfall in the treaty is 
the fair-sounding condition that no bar- 
riers must be placed on the complete 
freedom of Japan to earn a living for her 
people. That is the self-determination 
clause of the Soviet peace terms all over 
again. Japan has had a surplus popu- 
lation for generations. She cannot sup- 
port her excessive population on the 
arable land of her own islands. For 
generations she has supported them by 
exporting her labor at cut prices on the 
world market, and by acquiring more 
land and raw materials on the mainland, 
in Korea and Manchuria. 

Japan’s population problem is still 
acute. It has risen under our beneficent 
rule. The problem has been met in part, 
during the past 6 years, by American 
contributions for the government and 
relief of occupied areas. Once the peace 
treaty is ratified, Japan will suddenly be 
faced with an economic crisis. She 
needs materials from Manchuria, she 
needs market outlets in continental 
China. What can she do but make a 
commercial treaty with Red China, 
which controls the raw materials and 
the markets which her hungry people 
must have if they are not to die of star- 
vation? 

Mr. Vincente Villamin, Washington 
columnist for the Manila Bulletin, has 
told us exactly what will happen. He 
says: 

The draft treaty gives Japan the right to 
choose which China to negotiate her treaty 
of peace with. 

It is generally expected that she will choose 
Communist China—for she wants to revive 
her trade with that country. 

Those countries which have recognized 
Communist China would want Japan to deal 
with her. 

That action would virtually mean (1) rec- 
ognition of the Communist Government, 
(2) acquiescence of the signers of the gen- 
eral treaty to the position of Communist 
China as legalized by Japan, and (3) en- 
hanced prestige and popularity for Commu- 
nist China which would serve her well when 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
decides which China should be recognized 
in that world government. 

In other words, the action of Japan is 
bound to have the tremendous actual and 
psychological effects of putting Communist 
China forward as the legitimate government 
of China, and that would be the beginning 
of the end of Nationalist China. 


Maybe you believe, Mr. President, that 
a plan of which the pieces fit together so 
perfectly, which is so skillfully designed 
to achieve the Soviet purpose, happened 
by pure accident. But I do not. 

Maybe you believe, Mr. President, that 
every step in our State Department’s 
peace plan for Japan fitted this Soviet 
design, but no one in the State Depart- 
ment was in collusion with the Soviet 
leaders, I do not believe it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 
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Maybe you believe, Mr. President, that 
our State Department sanctions a treaty 
which will force Japan to trade with 
Red China, but it does not intend to sur- 
render Formosa to the Reds after the 
other powers vote them into the U. N. 

Others may believe it, Mr. President, 
but I do not. 

It is very difficult to understand the 
silence of our press, our Members of 
Congress, and our people, in the face of 
this sell-out to Russia, so soon after the 
loss of the Chinese mainland. But it is 
equally impossible to understand the 
silence over the new humiliation of our 
ally, free China. 

Burma is invited to sign the new 
treaty, Mr. President; so are Ceylon and 
Indonesia, and the U. S. S. R., after 7 days 
of war with Japan. But free China, 
which fought against Japanese invasion 
for 13 years, is not worthy of an invita- 
tion. 

It is a shameful fact that the only pro- 
test against the needless, inexcusable 
humiliation of free China comes from 
the Chinese themselves. 

Dr. Hu Shih, distinguished former 
Ambassador from China, protested bit- 
terly against the fact his country was 
offered this last cruel, gratuitous insuit. 

The Chinese people are deeply aroused. 
Young Chinese officers are committing 
suicide to escape the shame, but, as usual, 
nothing can be heard above the din of 
propaganda from our Government. 

The Formosa government has pointed 
out that the draft treaty is not only con- 
trary to international justice and honor 
but a specific violation of the U. N. Char- 
ter, and the first declaration of the 
United Nations, signed January 1, 1942, 
in which the signers agreed “not to make 
a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies.” 

The British, like the U. S. S. R., de- 
manded that the Peiping government be 
invited in place of free China which had 
fought for 13 years against Japan. Mr. 
Dulles flew to England and then an- 
nounced his great victory—England was 
willing that neither free China nor Red 
China be invited. 

Perhaps some people believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the British Socialist Govern- 
ment and Mr. Dulles accidentally hit 
upon the “compromise,” which was ex- 
actly what the Soviet Union wanted, 
but I, Mr. President, do not. 

Perhaps some people believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that leaving free China out of the 
signatories of the Japanese peace treaty 
will help American prestige in Asia, but 
I do not. In fact, I think that, like so 
many acts of our State Department, it 
is perfectly designed to make our allies 
doubt whether they can any longer trust 
our country. 

Of course, the Soviet Union has op- 
posed the Dulles plan for peace in Japan, 
But they know that opposing it is the 
best way to get the program through 
without critical examination by our 
people. 

The Soviet Union always has a trained 
chorus voicing opposition to every pro- 
gram our people work out for America, 

The U. S. S. R.’s formal protests do 
show us, however, the strategic principles 
in which their policy always rests: 

Keep the Yalta agreement. 
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Leave all the docisions to the five- 
power Council of Foreign Ministers set 
up at Potsdam, which means no unilat- 
eral action by the United States free 
from the Soviet veto power. 

Recognize Red China. 

Get the occupation troops out of Japan 
within a definite time and permit no 
American military base there. 

They may gain their objectives quickly 
or they may work slowly, but the Com- 
munists will never compromise. 

See how their proposals for Japan 
really fit the treaty. 

First. Admit Japan to the UN. 

Second. Obey the injunction in the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements to elimi- 
nate “all obstacles to resurrection and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies 
among Japanese people” and open up 
“broad possibilities for development of 
peaceful economy.” 

Third. Remove all limitations with re- 
spect to trade of Japan with other states. 

Fourth. All occupation troops will be 
withdrawn from Japan territory in 
course of not more than 1 year, and no 
foreign state will have troops or military 
bases in Japan. 

The Soviet leaders do not want to stop 
this treaty. The present talk is merely 
a distraction to turn the attention of the 
American people away from the fact that 
the Japanese draft treaty gives the 
Soviet Union everything it could pos- 
sibly desire. 

A provision in article 26 permits any 
state which does not sign the draft 
treaty—note this, Mr. President; we have 
to dig for this stuff; we will not find it in 
the press—to conclude a bilateral treaty 
of peace on the same terms. 

Is that not neatly tailored to let Soviet 
Russia come in quietly a few months 
after the signing? 

At the moment the Soviet leaders have 
decided to attend the signing, but their 
purpose is not to block the signing, but 
to confuse Americans and make them 
agree to the signing quickly without ex- 
amining what the treaty does. 

The Communists want to raise the dust 
in Asia, make it hard for us to see what 
is actually going on, while their fifth 
column in our Government, and our 
press tells us all is well. Then when our 
minos are diverted they will spring the 
rap. 

The Soviet Union started the final 
push against free China while we were 
distracted by the political campaign of 
1948. What better time could they- 
choose for the final push against the rest 
of Asia than the political campaign and 
the impending economic crisis of 1952? 
That will give them a year of peace to 
complete their plans for the undermin- 
ing of Japan and the other helpless na- 
tions of Asia. 

The Communist fifth column in pre- 
war Japan was almost as strong as that 
in prewar China. 

Bernard Pares, the historian, says the 
military rebelled in Japan in the thir- 
ties because they saw no other way to 
save the nation from rapid Communist 
infiltration—just as they did in Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Austria, and 
Spain. 

We know something of the power of 
the Japanese fifth column from the fa. 
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mous Sorge case. The confidential ad- 
viser of the wartime premier of Japan 
was an active agent of the Moscow ap- 
paratus. He worked with Sorge, the 
secret Communist, who was a trusted 
confidant of the gestapo in Japan. 

When General MacArthur went to 
Japan, the State Department, under 
Under Secretary Acheson, tried to run 
the occupation. State Department offi- 
cials whom General Hurley ordered sent 
back from China because they favored 
the Communists, were promoted to high- 
er ranks in the Japanese area, and Ache- 
son curtly reminded the general that the 
civil power (meaning his State Depart- 
ment subordinates) outranked the gen- 
eral. 

Owen Lattimore gave General Mac- 
Arthur the benefit of his economic wis- 
dom on breaking up Japan’s economy. 
The economic agencies, the public rela- 
tions, and press agencies of the occupa- 
tion were well supplied with Commu- 
nists, one of whom later became a col- 
umnist for the Daily Worker. News- 
print was cleverly allocated so that a rash 
of new papers received a large share of 
the newsprint supply to build up the 
Communist press. Former Communist 
leaders headed labor unions, which had 
the powers of our unions under the Wag- 
ner Act. 

General MacArthur handled the fifth 
column in Japan with his characteristic 
skill. But after the Japanese Commu- 
nist Party went underground, the com- 
bined efforts of the American security 
forces and the Japanese secret police 
could not locate the hiding place of their 
leaders. They still continue to publish 
Communist newspapers printed on hid- 
den printing presses. 

Now the Communist apparatus is de- 
voting all its efforts to teaching the Jap- 
anese to hate the occupation. The So- 
viet strategists can quickly add many 
recruits to their hidden armies. They 
have the Japanese troops captured in 
China. ; 

Prof. Thomas George in an excel- 
lent article in Modern China, adds two 
other groups. There are a half million 
Koreans in Japan, and he says “a very 
great number of them are Communist.” 
There also are many thousands of Jap- 
anese-speaking North Koreans who have 
been indoctrinated by the Communists 
for 6 years. 

Both these groups are being brought 
into Japan by way of Hokkaido Island, 
which is close to Russia’s territory on 
Sakhalin Island. Its people are poor 
and discontented with their place in the 
Japanese political economy. 

When Soviet leaders are ready to turn 
to military action, they will have all the 
forces they need. For the short run 
they can accomplish just as much by 
offering Japan a nonaggression pact, 
which the Japanese may be very ready 
to accept. Neutralism will be as attrac- 
tive to the Japanese is it is to the French 
and British, under the same type of 
confused socialist leadership as in Brit- 
ain. 

Let us not be sentimental. How 
would the situation look to you if you 
were Japanese? ; 

In Korea the Armed Forces of the 
United States have been held to a stale- 
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mate—because of our State Department 
to be sure—by a people whom the Japa- 
nese had conquered and despised. 

We made the fatal error of fighting 
the Korean war on the territory of our 
ally, not that of our enemy. 

President Truman said recently that 
if the Red Chinese did not extend the 
war, we would not extend it. Why 
should the Chinese extend the war to 
China? They are delighted to fight the 
war on Korean soil, destroy Korean 
roads and bridges and houses, kill a 
million of their civilians. 

When does an enemy try to carry the 
war to his own soil? It was our re- 
sponsibility to bring the war to Red 
China, by air and sea, as General Mac- 
Arthur suggested, if only to relieve the 
pressure on our allies, the South Ko- 
reans, if only to reduce the Korean cas- 
ualties and let the Red Chinese bear 
the brunt. . 

Imagine the President saying in 1944 
that if the Germans would only fight the 
war on French soil and not on German 
soil, we would not press the fight on 
their homeland. But that is exactly 
what President Truman said about the 
Red Chinese in Korea. 

What would you think, if you were 
Japanese? You would say, “If the So- 
viet Union attacks us, the United States 
will not carry the war to Siberia. It 
will keep the fight on our soil. We will 
have a million casualties while the Rus- 
sians have very few. Of course a treaty 
of neutrality would be better than that.” 

Professor George tells us how they 
reason: 

So we sign a peace treaty with the United 
States, and with as great a number of western 
powers as possible. 

Once we have our sovereignty we can ar- 
range a total neutrality in the big dispute 
between the east and west: through formal 
or informal commercial agreements with Red 
China, get raw materials from Manchuria, 
and the Chinese mainland for our industry, 
and then wait and see—the United States is 
too strong to be completely beaten by Soviet 
Russia. 


The Soviet Union is too strong to be beaten _ 


by America. 

So their mutual clash will probably end 
in a mutual exhaustion, if not destruetion— 
and then Japan as the only one industrial 
and consequential power in Asia, will have 
again a totally free hand over all Asia. 


Do Senators wonder that Professor 
George says: 

Even the leading political, industrial, and 
military circles of Japan are able to uncon- 
sciously play into the Communist hands, 


But what are the leading political, in- 
dustrial, and military circles of the 
United States doing to save us from the 
obvious booby trap? We are beguiled by 
sugary words while our survival hangs 
in the balance. 

A college professor on Taiwan sees it 
plainly, but what do our journalists and 
generals and statesmen see? 

Professor George says: 

Japan is, of course, of tremendously great 
importance to Communist global strategy. 

It (Japan) would give to world commu- 
nism the greatest industry in the Far East. 

It would be sufficient to feed all the Red 
armies of Asia with armaments, and so 
precipitate the communization of all Asia. 
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Mr. Owen Lattimore, whose writings 
gave us useful clues to Soviet strategy, 
says in the Nation: 

The industries of Japan were largely de- 
signed to consume the raw materials of 
China, especially Manchuria and North 
China, but also the Yangtze Valley, South 
China, and the iron of Hainan Island. 


And he adds, significantly: 

Machinery made in Japan from Chinese 
raw materials offers the cheapest kind of cap- 
ital goods that China can obtain from any 
source, and Japan can deliver goods to China 
at all the seaports instead of over one rail- 
way line that enters China from Siberia. 


Could anyone ask for a better picture 
of why Japanese industrial skill and 
Japanese shipping are essential to Soviet 
military strategy? 

So we come to another curious fact. 
Article 14 of the treaty says that Japan 
is not to pay reparations as such, but she 
is to compensate any countries she occu- 
pied in the last war by making available 
“the skill and industry of the Japanese 
people in manufacturing and other serv- 
ices to be rendered to the Allied Powers in 
question.” 

The injured nation is to supply the 
raw materials and the Japanese are to 
process them. 

‘That clause is usually supposed to refer 
to the Philippines. But does it not fit 
Red China exactly? China was an oc- 
cupied country. If Japan makes a com- 
mercial agreement with Red China, will 
she not be obliged under the treaty to 
process Chinese materials as a form of 
reparations for the occupation of China? 
Does that not fit exactly Mr. Lattimore's 
picture of Japanese industries developed 
to use Chinese cotton and iron, and able 
to deliver equipment to every port in 
China? i 

Professor George concludes: 

Japan’s disorganization through infiltra- 
tion and subversion will eliminate Japan as a 
western base in the Pacific and free the Com- 
munist flank, and Red forces can then freely 
proceed southward through Formosa, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Australia, and 
eastward toward Alaska, Canada, and the 


Do Senators remember how the ad- 
ministration slept through the warnings 
about Pearl Harbor? Do they remember 
how General Marshall, then Army Chief 
of Staff, did not think it important to 
warn General Short by radio that fatal 
Sunday morning? 

Do they remember how the adminis- 
tration slept through the fall of China, 
while they waited for the dust to settle? 

Do we not see now why the Soviet peace 
terms of December 9 lead straight to the 
booby trap in which we are to be en- 
tangled while the Soviet Union swallows 
all the rest of Asia and advances toward 
our own Pacific coast? 

What can we in Congress do about it? 
It is not the primary task of Congress 
to administer foreign policy, but under 
the Constitution the Senate must approve 
any peace treaty before it becomes law, 
unless the settlement is surreptitiously 
transferred to the United Nations, 

Both the Senate and the House have 
responsibility for any funds needed to 
implement the treaty or pay the person- 
nel engaged upon it. 
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This treaty will go into effect whether 
we approve it or not. If we are high- 
pressured into signing quickly the 
wheels will start moving for Sovietization 
of Asia. 

But if we refuse to sign, then 26 na- 
tions, like India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
the rest can sign and the treaty will go 
into effect. They do not need us; 26 of 
the 50 can do it. 

Our occupation will be ended. Our 
troops will be out of Japan, and Japan 
will make her treaties with Russia and 
China. We will be helpless, a laughing- 
stock. 

It is, however, unfair for the American 
Congress to let 50 nations send repre- 
sentatives to San Francisco to sign this 
document, and then try to oppose it 
months later. It is our duty to decide 
upon our position now, and to state it 
in unequivocal terms. It is our duty to 
lay down the principles on which our 
foreign policy shall rest, and then com- 
pel our executive agencies to obey the 
law. 

I propose, Mr. President, that all the 
Members of this body who are opposed 
to another sell-out in Asia join together 
to issue a formal statement of conditions 
under which they will ratify a peace 
treaty with Japan. 

I tentatively propose the following 
principles, Mr. President, and ask all of 
my colleagues who want to stop this 
false peace to join with me in perfect- 
ing this statement. 

I propose, Mr. President, that we agree 
to no peace treaty with Japan unless it— 

First. Repudiates the Yalta agreement 
and refuses to validate the Soviet claim 
to the Kurile Islands and South Sak- 
halin. 

Second. Preserves intact the island 
chain from Alaska to Australia. 

This island chain not only preserves 
our defenses without the necessity of 
war, but it also sets up a zone within 
which the smaller nations can rest se- 
cure from aggression by any great pow- 
er, as the nations of this hemisphere 
have been secure for over a hundred 
years. 

Third. Includes free China as a full 
partner, permitted to take part in every 
conference and to approve or disapprove 
every separate proposal. 

Fourth. Reserves Japan as a base for 
American forces, not those of UN, which 
includes Russia and her satellites. 

Fifth. Provides that Japan will make 
no trade treaties with Red China or the 
Soviet Union, and ship no war materials 
to the Soviet sphere. 

Sixth. Furnishes a sound economic 
plan by which the Japanese people can 
earn a living without falling into the 
Soviet trap. 

Seventh. Furnishes a sound military 
plan by which we can help strengthen 
the free nations of Asia with arms and 
training while we build up an air and 
sea force—without setting up any over- 
head monstrosity like NATO. 

If this means a show-down over UN, 
Mr. President, I am ready for it. It is 
long overdue. 

Such a program cannot, of course, be 
made by letting our State Department 
send its agents pussyfooting all over 
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Europe and Asia, conferring secretly 
with this official and that, and calling 
their careful selection of the conclu- 
sions they like, a democratic way of get- 
ting agreement. 

A good American program can be 
made only by strict adherence to prin- 
ciples laid down by this body, subject to 
full and open debate by other nations 
which are truly our partners. 

This is not a Republican issue, Mr. 
President. 

It is not a Democratic issue. 

The Constitution wisely provides that 
no treaty can become law with the con- 
sent of the majority party alone. 

The issue here is national defense. 

It is national survival. 

It is a test of the ability of free na- 
tions to out-think and out-wit the Soviet 
political general staff. 

Someone must oppose this diabolical 
Soviet plot with a counter-strategy. 

The administration cannot do it, be- 
cause its thinking is either so hazy or so 
déeply influenced by the Communist bloc, 
that it cannot recognize an American 
program. 

The people cannot act. 

The whole responsibility for protecting 
our country against this blueprint for 
our destruction falls on us. 

The time is short. 

The administration plans to get inter- 
national approval for this dangerous 
treaty about September 4, just after a 
long week end, a familiar totalitarian 
device. 

The newspapers have been silent, the 
people have not been alerted. 

The Government’s propaganda ma- 
chine is busily at work underground fill- 
ing our magazines and journals with 
saccharine articles about peace-loving 
nations and hatred of aggression, all set 
to bloom in the issues of late August and 
early September. 

For 18 years, Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can Congress has been in retreat before 
the growing forces of absolute power, 
which are hiding behind the once be- 
loved forms of the American Govern- 
ment. ` 

Now we know that the Communists 
are deeply entrenched in the military 
planning and the foreign policy-plan- 
ning of the administration which have 
led us to our present low estate. 

We have had slogans, Mr. President. 
We have had the slogan, “He kept us out 
of war.” We have had other slogans. 
This is the first time in American history 
that we have had an American President 
whose slogan is, “He kept us out of 
peace.” 

It is time, Mr. President, for the Senate 
to take its stand, to announce to our 
military and foreign policy agencies that 
we will never again tolerate any program 
which has within it the slightest taint 
of communism and that we propose now 
to rebuild American defense and Ameri- 


can foreign policy from the ground up 
and in the American pattern. 


Mr. WHERRY, Mr. KNOWLAND, and 
Mr. MALONE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moopy in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield; if so, to whom? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, does 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
agree with the junior Senator from 
Nevada that it is planned that, within a 
very short period of time after the con- 
summation of the Japanese peace treaty, 
Japan will recognize Communist China? 

Mr. JENNER. Of course that is true. 
She will have to recognize Communist 
China if she wants to survive and to 
keep her people from starving. Japan 
is overpopulated, and the population is 
increasing. China has always been one 
of her normal trade outlets, She must 
trade with China. In order to trade 
with her she will have to recognize her. 
That is what England will insist on. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JENNER. I yield further. 

Mr. MALONE. Is it not a part of 
the plan of silencing England’s original 
objections to the treaty, that it would 
allow Japan to sell her textiles and other 
products throughout the areas in mar- 
kets generally enjoyed by England? Is 
it not also true that that part of the plan, 
the plan to admit Communist China to 
the United Nations, started When Eng- 
land herself recognized Communist 
China? 

Mr. JENNER. That is exactly right. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator 
from Indiana agree with the junior 
Senator from Nevada that we have been 
engaged, and probably will be shortly 
engaged again, in another Yalta at Kae- 
song, which will complete a deal which 
will keep us from any further interfer- 
ence in Russia’s consolidation of her 
gains in Communist China and through 
China to gain control of Asia? 

Mr. JENNER. That is what I said. I 
said it is another sell-out on China. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, Mr. President, 
it is plain that the administration, 
starting with the recognition of Commu- 
nist Russia in 1933, furthering the world 
plan at Yalta, Tehran, and Cairo, and 
completing the job at Kaesong, Korea, 
where under the conditions we can only 
agree to permit Russia to consolidate 
her gains in and put the Communists in 
control of China—and then all of Asia. 

The Japanese treaty is just another 
step to complete the job through the 
recognition of Communist China by 
Japan following the approval of the 
Japanese treaty. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have listened very atten- 
tively to the whole of the speech deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER]. The Senator from Indiana 
has raised some very important points 
in connection with the Japanese peace 
treaty, especially relative to the me- 
chanics of its ratification. The Senator 
from Indiara has placed the Members 
of the Senate on notice as to what our 
full responsibilities are. I hope that 
each and every Member will give the 
remarks made by the Senator from In- 
diana, at least those relative to the 
mechanics of the ratification of the peace 
treaty, their very careful consideration. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to speak at this time 
on the Japanese treaty, and I do not in- 
tend to delay the Senate for any ex- 
tended period. However, I believe it is 
important to bring out several points 
with regard to the treaty. 

I believe that no Senator has been 
more critical of our far-eastern policies 
in the past than has the senior Senator 
from California. I disagree with the 
remarks of the Senator from Indiana, 
however, in his interpretation of the end 
results of the Japanese treaty. It has 
been my privilege to go to Japan on three 
different occasions; once in early 1946, 
shortly after I came to the Senate, and 
while a great deal of war damage was 
still evident in Japan; again in Novem- 
ber 1949; and the last time in November 
of last year. 

Mr. President, no person could go to 
Japan without recognizing what tre- 
mendous strides had been made under 
the leadership of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, not only in rehabilitating the 
economy of the country, but in setting 
the Japanese people well on the way to 
a more democratic and constitutional 
form of life. I do not believe anyone is 
so naive as to believe that Japan has 
completely adopted all the fundamental 
democratic concepts which we have in 
this country, with our traditions under 
the Constitution, with our traditions 
under the Magna Carta, and with our 
inheritances from constitutional govern- 
ment in Great Britain. 

However, I do believe that they have 
made substantial progress. If we do not 
mishandle the situation I believe we have 
more than a reasonable chance of hav- 
ing Japan become one of the nations 
allied with the free world in the very 
troubled times which lie ahead. 

In the negotiations on the Japanese 
treaty I believe Mr. Dulles has made 
every effort, both prior to the actual 
working out of its terms to consult with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. I have be- 
lieved that General MacArthur has a 
better background in regard to condi- 
tions in Japan and the Far East than has 
any other living American. 

Personally, I think it was unfortunate 
that General MacArthur was not in- 
vited to be a member of the American 
delegation, rather than merely being in- 
vited to speak there. Nevertheless, it 
was General MacArthur's clear view, 
when I saw him on several occasions in 
Japan, that the occupation as such had 
lasted long enough, that we had made 
all the progress which could reasonably 
be expected during the period of the 
occupation, and that any continuation 
of it was likely to be detrimental not only 
to the Japanese people but also to our 
future relationships with them. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out, in the 
past I have been critical of our Far East- 
ern policy. I think we were too slow in 
recognizing the importance of the Pacific 
area. In the Far East there are a billion 
and a quarter people, more than half 
the world’s population. In the Far East 
there are vast amounts of the world’ re- 
sources, without which there cannot be 
a free and prosperous world. It is im- 
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portant that conditions of stability once 
again exist in the Far East. 

I believe we are making the first faint 
beginnings in that way with the mutual 
assistance pact which has been proposed 

between Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States, and with the mutual de- 
fense pact with the Philippines. These 
are merely beginnings in that area of the 
world, but I certainly believe they are 
steps in the right direction, and are long 
overdue. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Indiana as to the importance of Japan 
in the future picture in that area of the 
world. I believe Japan has been and is 
the principal target for ultimate Soviet 
aggression in the Far East. However, I 
differ with the Senator from Indiana, in 
that I think we can make our greatest 
contribution to keeping Japan out of 
the Soviet orbit if we promptly ratify 
the treaty which will soon be signed at 
San Francisco, and which I hope will be 
ratified by the Senate of the United 
States. If Japan once again becomes a 
self-respecting member of the family of 
nations, with her 80,000,000 people and 
her vast productive enterprises, I believe 
Japan can make a great contribution to 
the free world, to its own economic well- 
being, to its own self-defense, and to the 
taking of the necessary steps in the 
mutual defense of both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. 

The alternative is to reject the Jap- 
anese Treaty and to continue our occu- 
pation of Japan. I do not believe that 
would be sound. I am quite sure that 
General MacArthur himself believes it 
would not be wise for us to continue the 
American occupation, as such. Of 
course, I do not claim to be able to speak 
for General MacArthur, but I think he 
has made that point perfectly clear. 

Mr. President, I believe that Mr. 
Dulles, along with the State Department, 
has considered the various problems in- 
volved in making a treaty with Japan. 
The problem of reparations, which the 
Senator from Indiana mentions, grows 
out of the natural feeling of the people 
of the Philippines. Those of us who 
have been to the Philippines recognize 
the fact that great damage was done to 
that country. No nation can go through 
an occupation and warfare such as that 


through which the Philippines went - 


benina having tremendous damage 
one. 

The people of the Philippines rather 
rightfully felt—at least, from their point 
of view—that the persons who did the 
damage should help restore their coun- 
try. Yet, Mr. President, a practical 
problem was involved. We knew that 
the reparations payments in Europe, as 
a result of World War I, only led to 
economic collapse in Europe. We do not 
wish to see that experience repeated 
following World War II. 

Furthermore, we know that in the 
period following World War I, the 
United States has had to put a tre- 
mendous amount of its resources into 
the former enemy countries of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, in order to rehabili- 
tate them. We also know that if there 
were to be dollar reparations, as a prac- 
tical matter the people of the United 
States would pay those reparations, So 
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we frown on reparations, in that sense 
of the word. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to com- 
plete my statement first; and then I 
shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. President, we felt that there was 
an opportunity for some of the nations 
which had been greatly damaged in the 
war and had natural resources in the 
form of raw materials, but did not have 
sufficient industrial capacity, to obtain 
a more modified type of reparations by 
having the Japanese manufacture raw 
materials into finished goods, and re- 
turn them to the war-damaged country, 
so that in that way it would at least 
be compensated to some extent and 
would be helped in the work of restora- 
tion, following the damage which had 
been done to its over-all economy. 

The question of bases was not over- 
looked by Mr. Dulles in the treaty nego- 
tiations. To the contrary it is expected 
that there will be a bilateral agreement. 
I think no Member of the Senate need 
doubt that the Japanese will negotiate 
with the United States a bilateral agree- 
ment relative to certain American bases 
in Japan, bases which are necessary at 
the present time not only for the defense 
of Japan against potential aggression 
from either Communist China or the 
Soviet Union, but also as a matter of 
protection of the free nations in that 


-area of the world. 


So, Mr. President, I hope the Members 
of the Senate will very carefully study 
this situation in its over-all aspects and 
will recognize the fact that our great 
commander, General MacArthur, who 
was there so many years, himself appre- 
ciates the importance of bringing the 
occupation of Japan to an end. 

I also hope that Senators will realize 
that the Japanese in their parliamentary 
elections cast an overwhelming vote 
against the Communist candidates for 
office. I believe the Communist candi- 
dates for office had, in the last elections 
of which I had knowledge, polled some- 
what less than 5 percent of the total 
number of votes. That is as good a rec- 
ord, if not a better one, as that of several 
of the countries of Western Europe. 
Certainly it is a much better record than 
that of France, where the Communists 
polled somewhat in excess of 25 percent 
of the total vote, as I recall. 

So, Mr. President, for opposite reasons 
than those stated by the Senator from 
Indiana I believe that it is essential that 
a very prompt ratification of the treaty 
occur in order that Japan may be brought 
into the orbit of the free world. 

Japan has an important part to play. 
Certainly if we are to maintain any con- 
ditions of stability in that area of the 
world I think we must have Japan, For- 
mosa, the Philippines, Australia, New 
Zealand, and a number of the other free 
nations of the Pacific area in intimate 
association. 

If any one of those areas should fall 
under the domination of communism, I 
think that would impinge upon the de- 
fense line, and probably all of Asia would 
be in danger of going behind the iron 
curtain, X 
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At times when there has been very 
little discussion of the importance of the 
Pacific I have tried, on numerous occa- 
sions, to bring home to the Senate and to 
the people of the United States the fact 
that we were overlooking, and were being 
apathetic to, the critical conditions ex- 
isting in that area of the world. I think 
we made a serious, if not fatal, mistake 
when we directed our attention to Europe 
and very little to Asia during the years 
which have recently passed. When I say 
that, at the same time I desire to point 
out that I have never maintained that 
we should have an Asia-first policy. I 
have never contended that we should di- 
rect our attention to Asia to the exclu- 
sion of Europe. But I have felt that in- 
ternational communism was aggressive 
and global in character, and that it did 
not make very much sense to close the 
door to communism in Europe while the 
door was being left wide open to it in 
Asia. 

At a very late hour the administration 
has come to recognize the importance of 
the Far East. This awareness is partly 
due to the aggression which took place 
in Korea. But by the time the Korean 
aggression had taken place, 400,000,000 
people of the Republic of China, which 
had been our historic friend and war- 
time ally, had passed behind the Com- 
munist iron curtain. 

The hour is very late. We cannot 
unscramble the eggs which have been 
scrambled in the Far East; but I be- 
lieve we have an opportunity, even at 
this late date and hour, of salvaging 
something for the free world in that area 
of the Pacific. In order to save what 
is left of Asia for the free world, it is 
necessary to have a free Japan, to main- 
tain Formosa outside of Communist 
hands, and to give aid and support to 
the Republic of the Philippines and other 
nations in Asia which desire to resist 
communism, : 

If we do not do this, Mr. President, 
1,250,000,000 people of Asia will be final- 
ly digested and mobilized into the forces 
of international communism and the 
vast resources of that area of the world 
will be directed into the war-making po- 
tential of international communism, to 
be used against the free world. If that 
sad condition should result, I doubt very 
much, Mr. President, whether Europe, 
even with all the aid and assistance we 
are giving, could stand up against the 
great power that would be lodged in 
the hands of international communism. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I intend 
to support the ratification of the Jap- 
anese Treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with a great 
deal of what the Senator has said about 
the Japanese treaty. I think that, on 
the whole, it is a good treaty. I like 
particularly the features which do away 
with the idea of revenge, and I am not 
opposed to it because it does not exact 
reparations. I believe the Senator to 
be correct in his summation on that 
point. 

But I should like to ask the Senator 
with reference to the Philippine demand 
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for reparations. Is it not true that the 
United States has already expended vast 
sums on the rehabilitation of the Phil- 
ippines? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The facts will 
speak for themselves, but I may say to 
the Senator from Utah that there is 
no doubt we have expended a very con- 
siderable amount in the rehabilitation of 
the Philippines. I may also make an 
addendum to say that I do not believe 
all of it has been wisely expended; and, 
as the able Senator knows, I have al- 
ways taken the position that, in the aid 
which we give to other countries, 
whether they be in Europe or in China— 
or whether it be the Philippines—no aid 
should be given unless there is very close 
supervision of the amounts expended. 
But a great deal was done in the program 
in the Philippines, to rehabilitate public 
buildings, for instance. If the Senator 
is ever interested in it, I have a whole 
series of pictures of what was done in 
the capital city, Manila, and in most of 
the provincial capitals, in rehabilitating 
public buildings of various kinds. A 
great deal of kelp was given in other 
ways; but, nevertheless, it did not undo 
the damage which had been done as a 
result of the war. 

Mr. WATKINS. With respect to the 
approval of what was done at Yalta, has 
the Senator investigated the Japanese 
treaty to see whether it actually, in a 
way, impliedly endorses or affirms the 
Yalta agreement, at least with respect 
to the conditions imposed upon Japan? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I stated, I had not 
intended to speak on the Japanese treaty 
at this time, and at a later date, I in- 
tend to discuss it more fully. It is the 
position of the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the Japanese treaty, as soon 
to be presented to the San Francisco 
Conference, in no wise endorses the Yalta 
agreement or the conclusions of the 
Yalta agreement. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the Senator con- 
sidered the fact that Russia is now in 
possession of the Kurile Islands and 
the southern part of Sakhalin Island, 
which were given to it by the Yalta 
Agreement, and is not their possession 
by Russia, and Japan’s being deprived of 
them, a confirmation or an affirmation 
of that agreement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think not, be- 
cause I believe other conferences took 
place which tie into the action which was 
taken, rather that the question was set- 
tled solely by the Yalta agreement. I 
would be very much opposed to anything 
which would give any ratification to the 
Yalta agreement. Personally, I think 
that, long before this, the administration 

-of this country, the President and the 
State Department, should have de- 
nounced the Yalta agreement. I think 
it was ill-considered. In my opinion we 
lost some of our moral leadership of the 
world when the administration entered 
into the agreement at Yalta. Mr. Harri- 
man to the contrary notwithstanding, we 
gave to the Soviet Union that which 
it was not ours to give. We gave it with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the 
American people, or of the American 
Congress. We gave it without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the Republic of China 
and its government; and I think it is 
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morally indefensible. I think it is not 
in keeping with the high-sounding 
phrases of the Atlantic Charter. 

In a way, I am very sorry now that 
Mr. Harriman did not appear before the 
two committees when they were sitting 
jointly, because I should have liked to 
ask him how he squared the provisions 
of the Atlantic Charter with those of the 
Yalta agreement. But, as I have said 
to the Senator, I intend to discuss the 
Japanese Treaty more fully at a later 
date. I did feel, in view of the state- 
ment of the able Senator from Indiana, 
that I should make a brief statement at 
this time. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may observe to the 
Senator from California that I have 
made some study of the Japanese Treaty, 
and particularly of the implications 
which grow out of the taking away 
of these islands from Japan, and giv- 
ing Russia possession. One of the im- 
plications, it seems to me, is that it 
throws the whole situation in doubt, and 
it might possibly be construed by Russia 
as a confirmation and affirmation of the 
Yalta agreement. For that reason, I 
made a statement on the floor of the 
Senate recently on the subject, and I in- 
tend to offer a reservation to the resolu- 
tion of ratification of the treaty, which 
will make it clearly understood that it is 
not intended in any way, shape, or form 
as a confirmation or ratification of the 
Yalta acreement, at least with respect to 
Japan. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to say that; 
while I disagree with some of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Indiana, I 
think he is rendering a service; and the 
able Senator from Utah is doing a serv- 
ice in seeing to it that at the proper time 
the treaty will be fully discussed; and I 
believe it is certainly proper to have a 
preliminary discussion of it now. 

I firmly believe in our constitutional 
system. I think we would have found 
ourselves in a great deal less trouble if, 
instead of the Executive agreements, we 
had required, and the President had fol- 
lowed the constitutional process of sub- 
mitting treaties to the Senate for rati- 
fication. I do not think the Senate, for 
instance, would ever have ratified the 
Yalta agreement. I might say, in pass- 
ing, I do not think that any Republican 
President, from Abraham Lincoln to 
Herbert Hoover, would have been a party 
to the Yalta agreement; but that is 
merely a matter of personal opinion. 
At any rate, I think we shall get into 
much less trouble if we proceed in the 
constitutional way and require the rati- 
fication of treaties by the Senate of the 
United States. Certainly it is entirely 
proper—and there are bound to be hon- 
est differences of opinion, and no one 
can be infallible in these matters—that 
they be thoroughly discussed in this 
great forum of the Senate of the United 
States. I hope that others who have 
views on the subject, whether they be 
favorable or whether they be opposed, 
will make their views known from.time 
to time, up to the point of action by the 
Senate on the treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr. JENNER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield first, 
to the Senator from Utah in order that 
he may finish his questioning. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
agree that now is the proper time to 
give what advice we have to the admin- 
istration regarding this treaty? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Oh, I agree en- 
tirely; and I certainly would not want 
my remarks to be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that I was critical of the Senator 
from Indiana for discussing the sub- 
ject. I merely wanted, at the time he 
was speaking, to present a different 
point of view. The Senator from Indi- 
ana may be right, and I may be wrong; 
he may be wrong, and I may be right. 
The truth may lie somewhere in be- 
tween. But at least there is a different 
point of view from that expressed by the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree that, if there is any doubt 
about the meaning of the treaty, as to 
whether it actually approves and con- 
firms the Yalta agreement, we ought to 
make it clear by a reservation that we do 


not intend to approve or confirm the 


Yalta agreement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The question 
should be fully explored, and if there is 
any reason to believe that by the terms 
of the treaty the Yalta agreement will 
be ratified, I certainly think a reserva- 
tion would be in order. The question 
should be very fully explored and dis- 
cussed on the floor prior to the time the 
cad comes to the Senate for ratifica- 

on, 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with what 
the Senator has said about the duty of 
the Senate to go into these questions, 
for if the Yalta agreement and other 
agreements had been submitted to the 
Senate what happened in many parts of 
the world would have been quite dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia whether he is in favor of the rec- 
ognition of Communist China and her 
admission to the United Nations, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I am very 
much opposed to it. As a matter of fact, 
if the Senator will permit me, I think 
that our State Department has been very 
lax in not making a forthright statement 
that it would use the veto, if necessary, 
to keep Communist China out of the 
United Nations. It would be intolerable 
to permit Communist China to shoot her 
way into the United Nations. 

Mr. JENNER. Does not the Senator 
realize that under the proposed treaty 
draft Japan will be forced to recognize 
Communist China, that she will be 
forced to trade with her, that her econ- 
omy will be entwined with that of Com- 
munist China, that it will not be pos- 
sible for Japan to be against China's 
coming into the United Nations? We 
have spent billions of dollars in trying 
to rehabilitate Japan, and we expect her 
to do that which we do not dare to do. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I do not think 
there is any necessary connection be- 
tween the admission of Japan into the 
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United Nations and the admission of 
Communist China. The free world has 
far more to gain by having Japan be- 
come a member of the United Nations 
and having her tied in with the free na- 
tions of the world than having her tied 
into the Soviet orbit. That is funda- 
mental. I do not think we would disa- 
gree on that. The question is as to the 
best means of achieving it. I think that 
by giving freedom to the Japanese peo- 
ple, who have elected a non-Communist 
government, as a matter of fact, a con- 
servative government, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, and by making them feel their 
responsibility through permitting them 
to participate in the activities of the 
free world, we have a much better chance 
of holding Japan to the free world than 
if we refused to ratify the treaty. If 
we continue our occupation for 5 or 6 
more years, when even General Mac- 
Arthur believes the occupation has last- 
ed long enough, and then the dissident 
elements start using their propaganda 
against the occupying power, because 
occupying powers in time become un- 
popular, the result may well be very 
unfortunate. 

Mr. JENNER. Is the Senator in favor 
of America giving up her bases, and let- 
ting the United Nations take over the 
occupation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I do not be- 
lieve that is the alternative. 

Mr. JENNER. Does the Senator think 
the treaty will provide for that? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. 

Mr. JENNER. Does the Senator be- 
lieve the treaty validates the Yalta 
agreement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, I do not. 

Mr. JENNER. I notice that we are 
going to give some consideration to 
modifying the Italian treaty. I remem- 
ber that some months ago the same 
propaganda, the same line now con- 
nected with the Japanese peace treaty, 
was presented in regard to the Italian 
treaty, in ratifying which we made a 
terrible mistake. I voted for it, and the 
senior Senator from California voted for 
it. As a matter of fact, there were only 
10 Senators who voted against it. Yet, 
I think it is the consensus of the think- 
ing people of America that it was a bad 
treaty and that it will have to be cor- 
rected. I do not want my Nation to 
enter into another bad treaty which 
means a complete sell-out of all Asia 
to the Communists. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Indiana that he does not 
need to pound his desk when he looks 
at me in connection with that point, 
because I voted against Dean Acheson 
as Secretary of State. 

Mr. JENNER. Would the Senator 
mind including me also in the list of 
those voting against him? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have been as 
critical of our far eastern policy as has 
any other Senator on the floor. I think 
we have made mistakes in the past. I 
believe one of the problems and responsi- 
bilities of intelligent citizens and public 
Officials is to try to learn from past mis- 
takes. I believe Mr. Dulles has given 
consideration to some of our past mis- 
takes which we made in World War I 
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and in World War II. Personally, if I 
had the decision of the matter I would 
much have preferred haying the Re- 
public of China sign this treaty. 

Mr. JENNER. Does the Senator think 
it is right completely to ignore free 
China, who fought the Japanese and the 
Communists for 13 years? Does the 
Senator think that in order to appease 
Great Britain we should take the com- 
promise proposition of Mr. Dulles? Does 
the Senator think it is right for 50 
nations to determine Japan's future and 
completely ignore free China? Does 
the Senator think that is the right thing 
to do? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I think a mis- 
take was made 

Mr. JENNER. That is what is pro- 
posed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But I also say that 
the question of bringing about the end 
of World War II cannot necessarily be 
achieved purely on a bilateral basis. I 
think there is 

Mr. JENNER. But the treaty-—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to finish, I think there is great 
value in having as many nations as can 
be gathered together to give their ap- 
proval to the signing of the peace. The 
Senator from Indiana thinks the Soviet 
Union is not opposed to this treaty. 
Personally, I differ. 

Mr. JENNER. I said they would be 
opposed to it, but, on the other hand, 
they would not be opposed to it if they 
thought it was going to be adopted, 
We are playing right into their hands, 
because the Japanese economy has to be 
tied to the Communist economy. They 
cannot trade or live with people and not 


have their influence creep in. There 


will be no American bases. If there are 
any troops left, they will be United Na- 
tions troops, and Russia will say, “We 
want to help, too.” There are plenty of 
Communists in Japan. There are a few 
more there than there are in this coun- 
try, and there are plenty in this country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think I 
misunderstood the Senator’s statement 
or the general context of it. There is 
that point of view, and the Senator is 
entitled to it, namely, that the Soviet 
Union, if it did not think the treaty was 
bad, would be going through the move- 
ments of opposing it, but secretly they 
hope it will be approved. 

Mr. JENNER. They are praying it 
will be approved. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I disagree with 
that point of view. I think the Soviet 
Union is coming to San Francisco for 
the purpose of sabotaging the confer- 
ence, for the purpose of doing all the dis- 
rupting they can of the type Mr. Malik 
does whenever he gets to be Chairman 
of the Security Council. I think they 
are going to use it as a sounding board 
and try to do everything they can to 
disrupt the proceedings, because, funda- 
mentally, I think the thing which the 
Soviet Union wants least of all is for 
Japan to be associated with the free na- 
tions of the world. That is the last 
thing that international communism 
and the Soviet Union want. 

I think we have a better chance of 
preserving Japan to the free world by 
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the prompt ratification of the treaty 

than we would in keeping Japan in an 

occupation status for an extended period 
of years. 

Mr. McFARLAND., Mr. President, as 
bearing on the discussion which has just 
taken place I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article 
entitled “Key Japanese Role Seen by 
MacArthur,” regarding the treaty with 
Japan, containing correspondence be- 
tween the Prime Minister of Japan and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 24, 

1951] 

Key JAPANESE ROLE SEEN BY MacArTHUR— 
GENERAL, IN REPLY TO YOSHIDA, VOICES SAT- 
ISFACTION IN Pact RESTORING NATION'S 
STATURE 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 

has predicted that Japan, restored by a peace 
treaty to full stature in the family of nations, 
cannot fail to exercise a profound and bene- 
ficial influence upon the course of events in 
continental Asia. 

His view was expressed in an exchange of 
letters with Japan's Premier Shigeru Yoshi- 
da, made public here yesterday. 

The former supreme commander of the 
allied occupation of Japan and a leader of 
the military forces that destroyed Japan’s 
war machine warned that so long as exist- 
ing international tensions exist in Asia, ade- 
quate security forces should be maintained 
to safeguard Japan's internal peace against 
any threatened external attack. 

Declaring he rejoiced with Premier Yoshi- 
da and the Japanese people that a fair and 
just treaty is projected for early consumma- 
tion. General MacArthur told the Japa- 
nese leader the treaty was to him a source 
of immense personal satisfaction in that 
the spiritual and moral values which 
throughout have guided the formulation of 
occupation policy will find a permanent re- 
flection in the instrument designed formally 
to restore the peace. 

Mr. Yoshida’s letter, dated July 13, in- 
formed General MacArthur that the text of 
the projected treaty had been made public 
in Japan that day. 

“On this joyful day, I desire to express the 
profound gratitude of myself and my Gov- 
ernment to you who have been long a vig- 
orous proponent of an early peace for Japan,” 
Mr. Yoshida wrote. “It is gratifying that 
your efforts and exhortations have borne 
fruit. A fair and magnanimous treaty has 
been written embodying the principles as 
laid down first by you. I only regret I can- 
not see and thank you in person.” 

In issuing the exchange of letters for pub- 
lication, Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, who is 
General MacArthur’s chief personal adviser, 
said that the peace treaty was based upon 
“the principles that General MacArthur had 
been advocating for 3 years.” 

Following are the texts of the letters: 

YOSHIDA TO MAC ARTHUR 
JULY 13, 1951. 
General of the Army DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 
New York City. 

My DEAR GENERAL: The text of the Japa- 
nese peace treaty was made public today. I 
have also been informed that September 4 
has been set as the date for the signing of it 
at San Francisco. 

On this joyful day I desire to express the 
profound gratitude of myself and my Gov- 
ernment to you, who have long been a vigor- 
ous proponent of an early peace for Japan. 
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It is gratifying that your efforts and exhor- 
tations have borne fruit. A fair and mag- 
nanimous treaty has been written embody- 
ing the principles as laid down first by you. I 
only regret I cannot see and thank you in 


person. 
Yours sincerely, 


SHIGERU YOSHIDA, | 


MAC ARTHUR TO YOSHIDA k 
Aucust 20, 1951. 


His Excellency SHIGERU YOSHIDA, 
Prime Minister of Japan, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Dear Mn. PRIME MINISTER: I am delighted 
to have before me your thoughtful and gen- 
erous note of July 13. 

I rejoice with you and the Japanese peo- 
ple that a fair and just treaty is projected for 
early consummation. It is indeed a source 
of immense personal satisfaction that the 
spiritual and moral values which throughout 
have guided the formulation of occupation 
policy will find permanent reflection in the 
instrument designed formally to restore the 

eace. 
x Thereby, Japan will reassume a position of 
dignity and equality within the family of 
nations and take a firm and invincible stand 
with the free world to repel those evil forces 
of international Communist tyranny which 
seek covertly or by force of arms to destroy 
freedo: 


m, 

Upon the political, economic, and social 
base established so largely under your dis- 
tinguished leadership, Japan's history lies be- 
fore it. Continue faithful adherence to the 
following sound political policies and prin- 
ciples of good government, and healthy na- 
tional progress will be assured: 

Public morality is the touchstone to the 
people's faith in the integrity of the govern- 
mental process. 

Restraint and frugality in the use of the 
public purse produces economic stability, 
encourages individual thrift, and minimizes 
the burden of taxation. 

Avoidance of the excessive centralization 
of the political power safeguards against the 
danger of totalitarian rule with the suppres- 
sion of personal liberty, advances the con- 
cept of local autonomy, and develops an 
acute consciousness in the individual citizen 
of his political responsibility. Undue pa- 
ternalism in government tends to sap the 
creative potential and impair initiative and 
energy in those who thereby come to regard 
governmental subsidy as an inalienable 
right. 

The preservation, inviolate, of the eco- 
nomic system based upon free, private, com- 
petitive enterprise alone maximizes the in- 
itiative, the energy, and in the end, the pro- 
ductive capacity of the people. 

The vigorous and faithful implementation 
of the existing land laws providing land 
ownership for agricultural workers and of 
the labor laws providing industrial workers 
a voice in the conditions of their employ- 
ment is mandatory if these all-important 
segments of Japanese society are to enjoy 
their rightful dignity and opportunity, and 
social unrest based upon just grievance is 
to be avoided. p 

The Bill of Rights ordained by the Consti- 
tution must be vigilantly preserved if the 
Government would be assured the people’s 
full support. Public criticism should be en- 
couraged rather than suppressed as provid- 
ing a powerful check agains the evils of 
maladministration of the political power. 
Freedom of speech as an inalienable right 
should never be challenged unless it directly 
violates the laws governing libel and 
slander. 

The courts must function as the champion 
of human justice and the police power be 
exercised with primary regard to individual 
rights. 

Without sacrifice of the principles of jus- 
tice the devious advances of international 
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communism must be firmly repelled as a 
threat to internal peace and the national 
security. 

To such end, so long as existing interna- 
tional tensions exist in Asia, adequate secu- 
rity forces should be maintained to safe- 
guard Japan’s internal peace against any 
threatened external attack. $ 

Indeed, a Japan erected firmly upon such 
a norm of political principle and policy, as 
well as setting a sure course to its own free 
destiny, could not fail to exercise a profound 
and beneficial influence upon the course of 
events in continental Asia. It would, in 
addition, contribute immeasurably to the 
spiritual and material advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

I have faith that the Japanese people will 
hold invincibly to such a course. 

Cordially yours, 
Dovctas MACARTHUR. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE IN CONGRES- 
SIONAL INVESTIGATIONS AND DEROG- 
ATORY REMARKS MADE IN DEBATE BY 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], 
the Senator from Rhode Isand [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
Smits], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. TRTEI, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosry], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witey], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Arxen], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Henntnes], the 
Senator from West-Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], I ask unanimous consent to 
submit for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution establishing rules 
of procedure in congressional investi- 
gations. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 44) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Kerauver (for himself 
and other Senators) was received and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Whereas congressional investigations are 
one of the most important of the legislative 
processes, since Congress constantly needs 
factual, well-balanced information in many 
different fields to enable it to act wisely in 
the public interest; and 

Whereas the investigative power of Con- 
gress affords protection against abuse of 
governmental power and a most effective 
means of focusing public cpinion upon na- 
tional problems; and 

Whereas the flow of information to the 
people through the medium of congressional 
investigations has gained new importance 
with the advent of new methods of rapid 
communication; and i 

Whereas such investigations should be 
preserved as a means of effecting good gov- 
ernment, without permitting them to be 
used as an instrument for abridging the 
constitutional rights of citizens: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the following 
provisions of this concurrent resolution are 
adopted (1) as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, respectively, and as such they shall 
be considered as part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, and (2) with full recog- 
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nition of the constitutional right of either 
House to change such rules (so far as re- 
lating to the procedure in such House) at 
any time, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as in the case of any other rule 
of such House. 

Sec. 2. Insofar as practicable, any person 
or organization whose activities are the sub- 
ject of investigation by a committee, or about 
whom derogatory information is proposed to 
be presented at a public hearing of a com- 
mittee, shall be fully advised by the com- 
mittee as to the matters into which the 
committee proposes to inquire and the de- 
rogatory material which is proposed to be pre- 
sented. Insofar as practicable, all material 
reflecting on the character of any individual 
or organization which is proposed to be pre- 
sented at a public hearing of a committee 
shall be first reviewed in executive session 
and shall not be presented at a public hear- 
ing except pursuant to majority vote of the 
committee. 

Src. 3. Any person or organization whose 
activities are the subject of any investigation 
by a committee, or about whom a derogatory 
statement is made or material is presented 
at any public hearing of a committee, shall— 

(1) be given an opportunity to present 
evidence in his or its own behalf at the 
same session and, if possible, on the same 
day; 

(2) be permitted in appearances before the 
committee to be accompanied and advised 
by counsel, who shall within appropriate 
limits be entitled to question such: person 
or representatives of such organization in 
order to bring out all pertinent facts; 

(3) be permitted to file with the com- 
mittee a limited number of interrogatories 
to be answered by witnesses who have testi- 
fied to derogatory material about such person 
or organization; 

(4) be entitled to have the committee sub- 
pena witnesses for limited direct or adverse 
examination by such person or organization, 
or by his or its counsel, subject to the dis- 
cretion of the committee; and 

(5) be permitted to file at the conclusion 
of the evidence a rebuttal attempt, which 
shall be made a part of the record and con- 
sidered in the committee’s report. 

Ssc. 4. Any witness who asserts a bona fide 
claim of privilege shall be entitled to present 
such claim to the committee, either in his 
own proper person or through counsel, and 
secure the committee's ruling. 

Sec. 5. No subpena to inquire into the pri- 
vate affairs of any individual shall be issued 
by any committee except pursuant to major- 
ity vote of the committee. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be required to testi- 
fy in executive session of any committee un- 
less a majority of the committee expressly 
rules that the public interest requires that 
such person’s testimony shall be kept secret. 
Any such examination shall be held before 
not less than two committee members. 
Testimony taken in executive session shall 
be kept secret and shall not be released, or 
used in public hearings, without the ap- 
proval of a majority of the committee. 

Sec. 7. No witness before a committee shall 
be compelled to testify as to his religious or 
political belief unless the committee rules 
by majority vote that such testimony is rel- 
evant to the inquiry. 

Sec. 8. Until after the committee has been 
given a reasonable time to file its report, 
members of committees shall refrain from 
making derogatory comments about a wit- 
ness in either House or elsewhere and shall 
refrain from revealing the contents of any 
committee report or the conclusions con- 
tained in such report prior to its issuance. 

Sec. 9. Minority reports, if any, shall be 
filed at the same time as majority reports on 
investigations involving the private affairs of 
individuals. 

Sec. 10. All of the evidence involving the 
private affairs of individuals upon which a 
committee report, finding or conclusion is 
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based shall be made public concurrently with 
such report, finding or conclusion. 

Sec. 11. A verbatim record shall be made 
of all hearings. Records of public hearings 
and published portions of executive hearings 
shall be made available to the public upon 
payment of the cost thereof. 

Src. 12. Subject to the physicial limita- 
tions of the hearing room and consideration 
of the physical comfort of witnesses, equal 
access for coverage of the hearings shall be 
provided to the various means of communica- 
tions, including newspapers, magazines, 
radio, news reels and television. It shall be 
the responsibility of the committee chair- 
man to see that the various communication 
devices and instruments do not unduly dis- 
tract or frighten the witness and interfere 
with his presentation. 

Sec. 13. As used in this concurrent resolu- 
tion, the term “committee” includes a stand- 
ing or select committee of either House of 
Congress, a joint committee of the two 
Houses, and a duly authorized subcommittee 
of any of the foregoing. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for appro- 
priate reference a concurrent resolu- 
tion establishing rules of procedure in 
cases where a Member of Congress, in 
debate, makes derogatory remarks con- 
cerning a citizen of the United States. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 45), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Kerauver (for himself and 
other Senators), was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That no Member 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives shall make before the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, respectively, any 
derogatory remarks with respect to any citi- 
zen or resident of the United States without 
making a reasonable effort, if time permits, 
to notify such citizen or resident of the exact 
nature of such remarks, where and approxi- 
mately when they will be made, and the pro- 
cedure that such citizen or resident must 
follow if he desires to submit an answer to 
such remarks under this rule. If any such 
remarks are made without such notification, 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, depending on 
where such remarks were made, shall mail 
to such citizen's or resident’s last-known 
address a printed copy of such remarks and 
information concerning the procedure that 
must be followed if he desires to submit an 
answer to such remarks under this rule. 
Any citizen or resident of the United States 
who is derogated in any remarks made by a 
Member of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives before the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, respectively, may submit 
an answer to such remarks to either the Sec- 
retary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, respectively, may submit 
remarks were made, If such remarks were 
made orally on the floor, then the answer 
shall be read on the floor by the Secretary 
of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, depending on where such 
remarks were made and such answer, if re- 
ceived in time, shall be printed in the daily 
and permanent editions of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp immediately following such 
remarks. If such remarks were in the form 
of an extension of remarks, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, then the answer 
shall not be read on the floor but shall be 
printed in the Appendix. In either case, 
such answer shall be subscribed and sworn 
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to before any duly authorized notary public, 
and shall not exceed in length the remarks 
that it answers or one-half a printed page 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, whichever is 
the greater. 

Sec. 2. The first section of this resolution 
shall be a rule of each House, respectively, 
and shall supersede any other rule thereof 
but only to the extent that it is inconsistent 
with such other rule. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have submitted two concurrent resolu- 
tions today and I want to take a few 
minutes of the Senate’s time to say 
something about them. They concern 
subjects which have been troubling all 
of us, regardless of party, and I hope 
that we will give them our most serious 
consideration. I may say that I have 
talked them over with some House Mem- 
bers and have discovered considerable 
interest there, shown by Representative 
Henry Jackson, of Washington, and 
others, and am confident that the reso- 
lutions will be sponsored also in the 
House. 

One of these resolutions sets up a code 
of conduct for committees. 

In sponsoring this resolution, I am 
joined by the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. O’Conor], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witry], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. LAN- 
GER], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Carutson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the 
Senatcr from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Neety], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MURRAY]. 

I do not say that as drawn it is per- 
fect, because the subject is complex. 
The resolution can at least furnish a 
basis for consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration of this 
most important problem and I hope that 
by the time it has been given the bene- 
fit of committee consideration and of 
floor debate it will accomplish what I 
intend it to accomplish. This intention, 
stated simply, is to set up a procedure 
which protects the fundamental rights 
of the individual, and yet at the same 
time preserves without impairment the 
whole process of congressional investi- 
gation. It is not an easy balance to 
strike, as Senators may well realize. 

The second concurrent resolution 
which I have submitted today deals with 
a related problem—one which it might 
be accurate to say had its inception on 
the fields of Runnymede when our 
Anglo-Saxon forebears began fashion- 
ing our legislative body into a free in- 
stitution, representative of a free peo- 
ple, and realized that its members 
needed to be protected. 

Section 6 of article 1 of our Consti- 
tution says: 

The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services to 
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be ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. They shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of 
their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House, they shall not 
be questioned in any other place. 


This is the famous constitutional im- 
munity clause—‘“and for any speech or 
debate in either House, they shall not 
be questioned in any other place.” 

It has a sound historical basis for be- 
ing in the Constitution. The framers of 
our Constitution were not far enough 
removed from the fear of an overwhelm- 
ing executive to neglect to give protec- 
tion to the legislative body—the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Thus they 
guaranteed them against arrest—and 
they guaranteed them against question 
for what they might say on the floor, 
because they knew that free legislative 
debate is the bedrock of freedom. 

This second concurrent resolution 
which I have submitted seeks to preserve 
that freedom of debate but it seeks also 
to give an individual, whose reputation 
may be harmed by having his name men- 
tioned in a derogatory manner here on 
the floor of the Senate, the opportunity 
to defend himself. It seems to me that 
this is a fundamental concept—the con- 
cept of self-defense. 

I have submitted these concurrent 
resolutions on the same day, and I am 
discussing them simultaneously, because 
they are related. The problems which 
they seek to meet are related, I hope 
that we will continue to consider them 
as related—and that eventually we will 
adopt them as related. 

I said at the beginning that these 
problems concern all of us, regardless of 
party, or whether we might call our- 
selves liberals, or middle-of-the-roaders 
or conservatives—all labels which I 
think are subject to much misuse. I 
think that we need look no further than 
approximately 10 days ago to bear out 
this statement. On August 9, here on 
this floor, the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartuy], introduced the names 
of a number of persons associated with 
the State Department against whom he 
made various charges, When he had 
completed naming these persons, ac- 
cording to page 9711 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of that date, he observed: 

Some of them— 


Speaking of the persons named— 
may be able to prove that they are neither 
security nor loyalty risks. If so, they have 
been hurt by his publicity, and I regret it. 


The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp|, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], and others, immediately 
expressed doubt about the wisdom of 
naming these men in this manner and I 
am sure that others among us had 
mental reservations. On the following 
day, the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Carn] brought up motions to relieve from 
contempt proceedings two persons who 
had been cited by the Committee To In- 
vestigate Crime in Interstate Commerce, 
of which I formerly was chairman, The 
Senator from Washington doubted that 
they had been given their constitutional 
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rights during the hearings. The Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] shared that 
doubt. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Wey], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], and I, believed 
that their rights had been protected, but 
I could understand and appreciate the 
concern of some of my colleagues. Join- 
ing in a colloquy with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, the junior Senator 
from that State, said: 

Let us keep in mind that if we apply a 
rule to what the Senator calls the worst 
criminal, we apply the same rule to the best 
people. Persons under investigation are 
neither the worst, nor the best, until they 
have been convicted. 


Now this, Mr. President, is the prob- 
lem that has been bothering all of us— 
persons under investigation or against 
whom charges have been made are 
neither the worst nor the best until 
they have been convicted or until those 
charges have been proven. The unfor- 
tunate thing has been that charges made 
on the Senate floor, sometimes without 
proper foundation in fact, and charges 
made before committee hearings, some- 
times likewise devoid of foundation, have 
the tendency to convict, in the minds of 
the public, those persons against whom 
such charges are made. In speaking of 
the contempt citations, the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin was concerned about 
of two men charged with crime, but I 
am sure that he must have the same con- 
cern for the names of the various public 
servants that he mentioned on the pre- 
ceding day, some of whom, he said, “may 
be able to prove that they are neither 
security nor loyalty risks.” 

I have reviewed these debates on Au- 
gust 9 and August 10, briefly to be sure, 
to try to lay a foundation for nonpar- 
tisan, nonpolitical consideration of the 
resolutions. The concern, as shown by 
these proceedings of August 9 and Au- 
gust 10, is shared by members of both 
parties. I plead with Senators to think 
of these resolutions in this nonpartisan 
light. If we are ever to solve the prob- 
lem, we must approach it without par- 
tisan bias—without seeking any partisan 
gain. 

Let me outline first the resolution 
which consterns the use of names here 
on the Senate floor. There have been 
many efforts to get at this problem. My 
esteemed colleague the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] has proposed that 
an injured individual be allowed to sue 
the Government, but a person should not 
have to go to the inconvenience of a suit 
in order to recover damages, and a re- 
covery really would not compensate for 
the harm done. Furthermore, a claim 
against the Government resulting from 
a suit would be something all taxpayers 
would have to bear, and the taxpayers 
should not have to pay for the mistakes 
of a Member of this body. 

Without going into details, this reso- 
lution which is being submitted today 
tackles the problem in this manner: it 
provides only that insofar as practicable 
a Member who intends to name an indi- 
vidual or an organization in a derogatory 
manner shall first notify that individual 
or organization of the nature of the 
charges to be made. The individual or 
organization may then file with the Clerk 
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of the House or the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate a sworn statement, if he so desires, 
giving his side of the story, and this 
sworn statement shall be read on the 
floor and published in the ConGrESSIONAL 
Recorp, along with the charges. 

That, it may be said, is all right when 
a Member knows 10 days or a week in 
advance that he is going to make certain 
charges, and thus has time to notify the 
individual or organization, but some- 
times names are mentioned in running 
floor debate. We have taken care of this 
eventuality by providing that in such 
cases the Clerk of the House or the Sec- 
retary of the Senate shall notify the indi- 
vidual or organization at his or its last 
known address that such charges have 
been made, after which the sworn state- 
ment may be filed and read. In the final 
printed version of the Recor» the denial 
shall follow the charge. 

This resolution, if adopted, I believe 
will go a long way toward curing one of 
the principal criticisms of Congress in 
this regard—namely, that a Member of 
this body may make charges under the 
cloak of congressional immunity, but 
that an individual has no opportunity to 
defend himself. This gives the right of 
self-defense and the forum for defense. 
Knowing that this right and this forum 
exists, and that the charges will be an- 
swered, I believe that Members of Con- 
gress will be more careful about attack- 
ing innocent people on the floor. 

Now, as to the other resolution, estab- 
lishing a code of conduct for committee 
investigations. It is of necessity more 
detailed. In it, however, I have tried to 
meet the criticisms of some congressional 
committee practices, of which there are 
many, ranging from Walter Lippmann’s 
characterization of congressional inves- 
tigations as “that legalized atroc- 
ity where Congressmen, starved of their 
legitimate food for thought, go on a wild 
and feverish manhunt, and do not stop 
at cannibalism.” The criticism of inves- 
tigative committees, I believe, has cen- 
tered around the following points, how- 
ever: 

(a) Congressional investigations fre- 
quently assume the aspects of a trial of 
an individual without safeguards of reg- 
ular court proceedings, 

(b) Legislators appear in the role of 
judges and combine the functions of 
prosecuting and judging, which should 
be separated. 

(c) The witnesses may be exposed to 
such penalties as loss of their jobs, char- 
acter assassination, or injury to their 
reputation as a result of the attendant 
publicity. 

(d) Appearances before investigative 
committees are not subject to procedures 
laid down by Congress, 

(e) Legal rights of individuals guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights are abridged 
by congressional investigations. An- 
other objection, somewhat intangible 
but of great danger to a democracy, is 
the fact that conformity to prevailing 
ideas is enforced by fear of censure be- 
fore a congressional committee. In this 
connection the question is raised whether 
some investigations do not impose “tyr- 
anny of the prevailing opinion and feel- 
ing” which John Stuart Mill once de- 
scribed as “tendency of society to impose, 
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by other means than civil penalties, its 
own ideas and practices as rules of con- 
duct on those who dissent from them.” 

As a result of resentment against 
methods employed by certain investigat- 
ing committees, the committee on the Bill 
of Rights of the Bar Association of New 
York City made a study of the subject. 
In its December 1948 report, which was 
adopted by the association, the commit- 
tee found that most complaints centered 
on the belief that inquiry into witnesses’ 
personal aiiairs violated “some right of 
the individual to immunity from official 
inquisition or some right in the nature of 
a ‘right of privacy.’” The bar associa- 
tion committee felt that some of the con- 
ditions complained of are inherent in the 
conduct of the legislative process or are 
due to the shortcomings of particular in- 
dividuals concerned in making the in- 
vestigation. Much of the criticism, how- 
ever, the committee considered justified 
and it felt that certain rules could be 
adopted which would insure to a much 
greater degree the observance of ordi- 
nary principles of fairness and justice. 

There have been several attempts, be- 
ginning in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
to prescribe procedures of investigating 
committees and to protect the rights of 
witnesses. Several resolutions have 
been submitted both in the House and in 
the Senate providing for an investigation 
of the conduct of investigations by com- 
mittees. Senator Lucas submitted reso- 
lutions in both the Eightieth and Eighty- 
first Congress for reform of committee 
procedures. Testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration which held hearings on his reso- 
lution in July of 1949, Senator Lucas said 
he was shocked that no code of conduct 
governed the committees. He cited 
methods employed by the Joint Com- 
mittee To Investigate the Pearl Harbor 
Disaster and the Howard Hughes fiasco 
of the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee. 

The Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] also addressei the Senate on the 
defects of the Senate investigating pro- 
cedures, urging careful review of present 
procedures and protective reforms. 

There have been many proposals made 
for reforms in the conduct of congres- 
sional investigations. Some of these in- 
cluded the delegation of certain types of 
inquiries to various outside agencies and 
a ban on the creation of special investi- 
gatiag committees of Congress. 

Several keen students of the problem 
have recommended the delegation of 
certain types of inquiries to bodies out- 
side of Congress, Regardless of the 
merits of such arguments and the nu- 
merous precedents cited for congres- 
sional delegation of the investigative 
function, it is clear that Congress would 
not abdicate its responsibility. Congress 
is too zealous of its power and preroga- 
tives to consider seriously his new ap- 
proach to the problem. 

While I would support a resolution 
limiting special committees, such a ban 
on special committees is no solution to 
the problem. In my opinion, this would 
have no effect on minimizing abuses, 
assuring fairness of investigations or 
protecting witnesses. 
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Another proposed reform is the volun- 
tary adoption of self-imposed rules by 
individual committees to guide their con- 
duct. Such measures have been taken 
by certain committees, namely, the Pro- 
curement and Buildings Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments under chair- 
manship of Representative GEORGE BEN- 
per of the Eightieth Congress, the Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee of the Senate 
Executive Expenditures Subcommittee 
of which the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] was chairman, and the 
watchdog subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee of which the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
chairman, and many others. 

Those chairmen are to be commended 
for their vision and their pioneering in 
the field of committee reform. How- 
ever, it seems evident to me that rules 
imposed by individual committees them- 
selves, while a step in the right direction, 
are not the final answer. No halfway 
measure should stand in the way of con- 
gressional action establishing rules for 
proper procedure for all committees. 

A code of fair conduct for all investi- 
gating groups—adopted by House and 
Senate as part of their standing rules— 
would have the effect of avoiding con- 
fusion and promoting uniformity. It 
would give Congress and the country a 
yardstick by which to test the perform- 
ance of every committee investigation. 
A code of procedure for administrative 
agencies has been established. Why not 
a code for congressional committees? 

I think this code is workable. All its 
elements can be found in the best prac- 
tices of the most successful and most re- 
spected investigating committees. 

Briefly, this is what the resolution 
provides: 

First. That a person or organization 
shall be notified, if possible, of the nature 
of the charges against him, of the mat- 
ters to be inquired into, and of the derog- 
atory material to be presented. 

Second, That he be given an oppor- 
tunity to present evidence in his own 
behalf. 

Third. That he be permitted counsel, 
who shall be entitled to question him 
within appropriate limits in order to 
bring out all pertinent facts. 

Fourth. That he be permitted to file a 
limited number of interrogatories to be 
answered by witnesses who have testi- 
fied to derogatory materials. 

Fifth. That he be permitted to file at 
the conclusion of the evidence a rebuttal 
statement. 

There are also outlined safeguards re- 
garding subpenas, safeguards for infor- 
mation developed in executive session, 
safeguards for the private affairs of in- 
dividuals—and I think I should expound 
a bit on how television has been treated, 

In this resolution, we have television, 
which is a new method of communica- 
tion but one that is here to stay and with 
which we shall have to deal, just like 
any other method of communication. 
In other words, these same rules would 
apply, whether the hearing is conducted 
in executive session, covered only by the 
press, or covered by the press, still-cam- 
era men, radio, newsreels, television, and 
so on. But we have placed in this code 
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the responsibility upon the chairman of 
the committee to see to it that none of 
the communication devices annoy the 
witness. If the chairman decides they 
do, then it is his responsibility to see 
that the annoyance is ceased, or if the 
hearing room is not suitable for televi- 
sion, or other media of communication, 
the chairman will continue to have full 
authority not to allow it. 

Therefore, the code set up under this 
resolution does not force television upon 
any committee. If the committee chair- 
man determines that televising is hin- 
dering the work of the committee, then 
it is his responsibility and his duty to 
stop the cameras. 

In conclusion may I repeat that I do 
not claim for these resolutions any final- 
ity of draftsmanship. These are simply 
problems that have worried many of us 
and these are the best solutions that a 
number of us, thinking and working to- 
gether, could produce as a starting point, 
Undoubtedly, there will be many more 
ideas on the subjects—and we will wel- 
come them all as these resolutions pass 
through committee and floor considera- 
tion. But I want to end, as I began, with 
a plea that as we do consider them, we 
keep partisanship out of it. These are 
matters regarding things that are very 
fundamental in the lives of our citizens 
and our country—and there is no place 
for partisanship as we tackle these fun- 
damental matters, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did the distinguished 
Senator ask that the resolutions be ap- 
propriately referred, or did he ask that 
they be referred to some special com- 
mittee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I simply asked for 
their appropriate reference. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am advised they 
have been referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, last 
night, at a conference of the majority, 
it was unanimously agreed that the Sen- 
ate should remain in continuous session 
until we conclude action on the unfin- 
ished business which is the appropria- 
tion bill. We have already lost today, 
so far as the bill is concerned, more than 
2 hours. I hope Senators will not Mame 
me if the Senate will be obliged to re- 
main in session 2 hours longer than it 
otherwise would haye to be in session. 
I am not responsible for that. I hope we 
may proceed to the consideration of the 
bill and finish it. I shall regret very 
much to have to see the Senate remain 
in session all night long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
Rax in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] to the 
committee amendment on page 4, line 6, 
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in lieu of “$74,487,777” proposed by the 
committee amendment to insert “$70,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
promised the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc tas] that I would ask for a quorum 
call before we proceeded to the consid- 
eration of his amendment. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

‘The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper McMahon 
Benton Hill Millikin 
Bricker y Moody 
Butler, Md. Holland Morse 
Butler, Nebr, Hunt Mundt 
Byrd Ives Murray 
Carlson Jenner Neely 
Case Johnson, Colo, Nixon 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Cordon m Russell 
Dirksen Kerr Saltonstall 
Douglas Kilgore Schoeppel 
Duff Knowland Smathers 
Dworshak Langer Smith, Maine 
Ecton Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Ellender Lodge Sparkman 
Ferguson Long Stennis 
Frear Magnuson Thye 
Fulbright Malone Underwood 
rge Martin Watkins 
Gillette Maybank Welker 
Green McCarran Wherry 
Hayden McClellan Wiley 
Hendrickson McFarland Williams 
Mennings McKellar Young 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that my colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney] is absent from the Senate 
today attending the funeral of a rela- 
tive in New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
O’Conor] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
Brewster], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcEs] and the Senator fom Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartHy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Toser] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 


“agreeing to the amendment offered by 


the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLASs! 
to the committee amendment on page 4, 
line 6. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
renew the unanimous-consent request 
which I made a short time ago. I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending bill be limited, as follows: That 
debate be limited to an hour and a half 
on the committee amendment dealing 
with the Voice of America; that with 
respect to all other amendments, includ- 
ing amendments to the committee 
amendment dealing with the Voice of 
America, debate be limited to 40 min- 
utes, 20 minutes to each side, the time 
to be controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], pro- 
vided he is opposed to the amendment; 
and in the event he is in favor of the 
amendment, the time to be controlled 
by the distinguished minority leader; 
provided further, that the time for de- 
bate on the committee amendment deal- 
ing with the Voice of America be con- 
trolled by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. BENTON. I should like to ask for 
some clarification of the proposed agree- 
ment. Am I to understand that no time 
would be available after an hour and a 
half of discussion, but that there would 
be general debate on the Voice of Amer- 
ica for an hour and a half, following 
which amendments would be taken up 
and voted upon? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Debate on the 
committee amendment dealing with the 
Voice of America would be limited to an 
hour and a half. That is the only ex- 
ception to the rule limiting debate to 
40 minutes on each amendment. 

Mr. BENTON. Would the majority 
leader explain the effect of a vote on 
what he calls other amendments to this 
committee amendment? Suppose the 
Senate votes to support the committee 
amendment, what would be the effect? 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the committee 
amendment is agreed to, it is not then 
subject to amendment. 

Any amendment desired to be offered 
by a Senator should be proposed before 
a vote is taken on the committee amend- 
ment. Any such amendment would 
be subject to the limitation of debate 
applicable to individual amendments, 
namely, 40 minutes, with 20 minutes to 
the side. 

Mr. BENTON. Because of word I had 
from the Parliamentarian this morning, 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
majority leader if he would amend his 
request so that an hour and a half would 
be available for general debate, follow- 
ing which an amendment could be sub- 
mitted and a vote could be had on the 
amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If an amendment 
is offered it would naturally be subject to 
& limitation of 40 minutes of debate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Tes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Suppose we utilize 
the hour and a half for general discus- 
sion and a vote is taken on the com- 
mittee amendment at that time, and the 
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committee amendment is agreed to. 
Then what? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield before he an- 
swers that question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. If an amendment is 
offered to the committee amendment, it 
would be offered before the committee 
amendment is voted upon. Therefore, 
all amendments subject to a limitation 
of 40 minutes would be out of the way 
before the committee would be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. BENTON. At the end of an hour 
and a half? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It will amount to 
more than an hour and a half, if the 
time is figured. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That may be. We 
must do the best we can. The result of 
the vote on the committee amendment 
might be such that an amendment could 
be offered. I will not pass on that ques- 
tion at this time. We can pass on it 
when we get to it. However, if an 
amendment is offered to the committee 
amendment before the committee 
amendment is voted upon, as suggested 
by the distinguished minority leader, 
whoever offers the amendment would 
control the time in favor of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I did not hear 
the statement of the whole unanimous- 
consent agreement. Is there any differ- 
ence between the unanimous-consent re- 
quest made now with respect to the com- 
mittee amendment dealing with the 
Voice of America and the request which 
was made earlier today, with reference 
to the distribution of time for debate? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Who would control 
the time in opposition? 

Mr. McFARLAND. On the commit- 
tee amendment dealing with the Voice of 
America the time in opposition would be 
controlled by the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is a difference, 
then, because my understanding was 
that the time in opposition 8 be 
controlled by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, Consequently, I have already 
allocated several minutes to Senators, 
in order to get agreement to the unani- 
mous-consent request. I am sure that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
would let me have some time, but I would 
prefer, if the majority leader does not 
object—it is purely a mechanical mat- 
ter—that some of the time in opposi- 
tion to the committee amendment un- 
der discussion be assigned either to the 
junioa Senator from Nebraska or to the 
senior Senator from South Dakota, It 
is merely a matter of bookkeeping. 

Mr. McCARRAN. My understanding 
is that of the hour and a half I am to 
control 45 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. My only reason 
for assigning the time in the way I have 
was because in committee the senior 


Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] was 


opposed to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] on this issue. 
Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I understand that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] will not need all his time. 

Mr. WHERRY. On previous occasions 
the situation was handled in this way. 
Because most of the amendments which 
are to be offered would have the effect 
of raising the amount, to which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would be opposed, I 
would suggest that either the junior 
Senator from. Nebraska or the senior 
Senator from South Dakota should con- 
trol the time in opposition. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order to bring the agreement into effect, 
and in order that every Senator may 
have an opportunity to speak on the sub- 
ject, I amend the request to provide 
that 22% minutes be controlled by the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munt] and 224% minutes by the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McFARLAND. And that the time 
for debate on the bill itself be limited to 
40 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does that mean 40 
minutes to each side? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; 20 minutes to 
each side. Of course, the agreement 
would cover all amendments, motions, 
and appeals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. McMAHON. Reserving the right 
to object, do I understand that there 
is to be a special rule with respect to 
the Voice of America amendment per- 
mitting 45 minutes of debate on each 
side? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Many times in the 
past when I agreed to such unanimous- 
consent agreements, I regretted my 
action later. I hope I will not regret my 
agreement to this one. We are dealing 
with a very important piece of legisla- 
tion. I should like to have some guar- 
anty that if I go along with the agree- 
ment, I will not be shut out. I should 
like to have about 6 minutes to speak on 
the subject. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is why I re- 
served half the time in opposition to the 
amendment to the senior Senator from 
Arizona, and half the time to the senior 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Monor]. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I do not 
think that my colleague understood the 
earlier colloquy, by which 20 minutes is 
allowed for debate on each side on any 
amendment that may be offered to the 
amendment dealing with the Voice of 
America. It means that there will be 
more than an hour and a half available 
for a discussion of the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say for the record that 
the same point was raised by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] earlier today. 
That was his only reason for feeling that 
no limitation of time should be imposed. 
The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota understands that many Senators 
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would be inconvenienced if the Senate 
did not finish consideration of the bill 
as quickly as possible, with all due de- 
liberation, and he very reluctantly, but I 
believe very cooperatively, has decided 
to withdrew his objection, for the same 
reason that the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut now withholds his ob- 
jection. There may be regrets later, but 
at the same time both Senators have 
agreed not to object. I want the record 
to show that fact, and I am sure the 
Senate appreciates it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I fully concur in 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McMaxnon] that this is 
such an important question that every 
Senator who wants to speak on it should 
have an opportunity todoso. The point 
has been made by the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] that an 
amendment may be offered to the com- 
mittee amendment dealing with the 
Voice of America, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity to debate the subject for an addi- 
tional 40 minutes on each amendment. 

In the event that an amendment is 
offered to the committee amendment, 
would it be considered as an amendment 
in the second degree or as an amend- 
ment in the third degree? In other 
words, I wish to make sure that a point 
of order will not be made against such 
an amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, Mr. 
President, an amendment to the amend- 
ment would be in the second degree. 

Mr. President, I hope there will be no 
objection to the proposed agreement. I 
wish to say that I do not think any Sen- 
ator by speaking will change one vote on 
this proposition. If Senators talk at 
undue length, they will do so only for 
their own satisfaction. 

So, I hope there will not be any ob- 
jection to the proposed agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
RA in the chair). Without objection, 
the unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arizona is 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered is submitted 
to the committee amendment on page 4, 
in line 6. If my amendment to that 
committee amendment is agreed to, the 
ordinary expenses of the Department of 
State will be reduced from approximate- 
ly $74,500,000 to $70,000,000, or a saving 
of $4,500,000. 

Mr. President, I do not think all of us 
fully realize the degree to which the 
personnel of the State Department has 
expanded in the past 10 years. In the 
year 1942 there were 6,476 full-time em- 
ployees in the State Department. In the 
year 1951 there were 22,978 positions in 
that Department. The budget submitted 
to us by the State Department, which 
since then has been reduced, called for 
a total of 27,907 positions, or an increase 
since 1942 of between four and five 
times. 

I know there will be discussion in re- 
‘gard to the informational and educa- 
tional activities of the State Depart- 
ment. Those activities constitute a new 
function which has developed. A cer- 
tain portion of the increase in the num- 
ber of employees in the State Depart- 
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ment is caused by the expansion of that 
activity, which formerly was not carried 
on. 

However, the staff used for the ordi- 
nary functions of the State Department 
shows an increase from 6,142 persons in 
1942, to 13,773 persons in 1951, or more 
than double the former number. 

I do not wish to cast any reflection 
upon the character or educational back- 
ground of those who work in the State 
Department. I certainly do not like to 
have unsubstantiated attacks made upon 
the character of anyone. However, I do 
not think a proper resentment on that 
score should blind us to the fact that 
some of the Government departments 
are grossly overstaffed. 

In other words, in this particular case 
I do not think the State Department’s 
employees should weep on our shoul- 
ders, so to speak, with the statement 
that they have been grossly abused, and 
then should make that claimed abuse as 
an excuse for maintaining an over- 
staffed Department of State, which, in 
fact, is the case. 

Mr. President, I have not been in 
Washington a great many years. A ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate have 
been in Washington for a much longer 
period of time than I have been. They 
probably know better than I do the con- 
ditions existing in the State Depart- 
ment. However, I am sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the conditions existing in 
that Department to know that one of 
the great barriers to efficiency there is 
the overstaffing which exists. When 
that Department wishes to deal with a 
certain problem, it hires an entire pla- 
toon, company, battalion, or regiment of 


experts—with the word “experts” in 


quotation marks—and then all the ex- 
perts have to talk to each other and 
have to circulate memoranda between 
each cther, both vertically, horizontally, 
and transversely. In this case we have 
an illustration of an old law that if the 
number of persons is doubled, the com- 
plications are quadrupled. If in addi- 
tion to A, B is employed to serve 
with him then there is one contact; but 
if, in addition, C and D are also em- 
ployed, then A will have to begin to 
talk to B, to C, to D; B will also 
have to talk to C and D; and C 
and D will have to talk to each other. 
Immediately there are six conversations, 
in addition to the fact that those four 
persons can be paired off in threesomes; 
and under those circumstances I think 
it will be found that there will be nine 
conversations. 

In other words, we have a State De- 
partment law of arithmetic of permuta- 
tions and combinations. If the number 
of employees is increased in arithmet- 
ical ratio, the number of memoranda 
and communications is increased in 
more than a geometrical ratio. Mr. 
Malthus would have been delighted to 
take account of this law as it has been 
developed in the State Department. 

The State Department staff has been 
So greatly increased that the employees 
of that Department now spend a large 
amount of their time circulating among 
each other and talking to each other. 
They are musclebound and there is too 
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much adipose tissue; and, as I pointed 
out yesterday, if there is one thing that 
afflicts them, it is administrative ele- 
phantiasis. Mr. President, I am not an 
expert on tropical diseases, and I do 
not know what the proper medical rem- 
edy for elephantiasis is. However, a 
good healthy diet will work wonders in 
reducing overweight; and the way to 
change an excessive diet to a good 
healthy diet is to reduce it to reason- 
able proportions. Certainly if we reduce 
the number of employees of the State 
Department to a reasonable number, we 
shall reduce the inefficiency of the em- 
ployees of that Department, for then 
they will not have to spend so much 
time talking to one another, and they 
will have greater efficiency in connec- 
tion with conducting foreign relations, 

We should bear in mind the example 
of growing cotton. Any cotton farmer 
knows that if there are too many stalks 
of cotton, they will sap the strength of 
each other. That is why the farmer 
thins it out with a hoe—so that the re- 
maining stalks can grow unhampered. 
In a like manner, we should apply the 
hoe to the surplusage of State Depart- 
ment employees. 

I am glad that the flat 10-percent 
reduction has been applied to the State 
Department. As a general rule, I am 
not in favor of making a flat 10-percent 
reduction, because there are some de- 
partments or agencies which should not 
be subjected to as much as a 10-percent 
reduction; and there are other depart- 
ments or agencies, of which the State 
Department is conspicuously one, in 
which a reduction of more than 10 per- 
cent should be made. 

Mr. President, we can make a great 
contribution to the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the Government by lopping off 
6 percent more of the employees of the 
State Department. Here is a chance 
for us to save $4,500,000; and as a re- 
sult of making that reduction, we shall 
be able to return a substantial number 
of the employees of the State Depart- 
ment to more useful occupations, closer 
to the soil, so to speak; and in that way 
we can increase the efficiency of the 
United States Government, 

Such a reduction will be a magnificent 
bargain; and I hope the chairman of 
the subcommittee will accept this 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, in order to carry out still further 
the good work he has done on the budget 
for the State Department. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR LODGE 

RELATING TO RECALL OF GENERAL 

MacARTHUR AND LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


During the delivery of Mr. Dovc.as’ 
speech, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a routine matter? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I like the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts so well that Iam 
willing to yield to him in my own time. 

Mr. LODGE. It will take only a 
minute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp my 
individual views which were submitted 
to the chairman of the combined Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, which conducted hearings on 
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the issues surrounding the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. 

And, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be absent in order to 
take part in conferences in Europe on 
matters directly involving American 
national security, to which I have been 
invited by Hon. David K. E. Bruce, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to France, because of 
experience which I happen to possess as 
a result of service with the French Army 
during World War II, and in order to 
accept an invitation from the French 
Minister of National Defense to visit 
elements of the present French Army. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts please 
Pen louder? None of us can hear 


gn LODGE. I am simply making a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I further ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed at 
this point in the Record a cable sent to 
me by Ambassador Bruce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murray in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The matters submitted by Mr. LODGE 
are as follows: 


InprvipvaL Views or SENATOR LODGE SUB- 
MITTED TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMBINED 
COMMITTEES on Foretcn RELATIONS AND 
ARMED SERVICES WHICH CONDUCTED HEAR- 
ING ON THE IssUES SURROUNDING THE DIS- 
MISSAL OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 
Following are my individual conclusions 

as a member of the Committee on Foreign 

Relations which, sitting jointly with the 

Committee on Armed Services, conducted 

hearings on the issues raised by the relief of 

General MacArthur: 


I. AS REGARDS GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 


On April 11, the day that General Mac- 
Arthur's recall was announced, I issued the 
following statement: 

“General MacArthur is a brilliant soldier 
with a record of service to his country which 
is unique. Americans will always be grate- 
ful to him. It is a great pity that, due in 

part to administration bungling and 
lack of foresight, differences arose which 
made it clearly impossible for him to con- 
tinue, but the civil power—even though we 
lack confidence in those who hold it—must, 
under our system of government, be supreme 
over the military. I hope that out of this 
distressing event will come the clarification 
of our aims in Korea and the relation of our 
far-eastern policy to American security as & 
whole, which is so badly needed today.” 

This statement still stands. The evidence 
indicates: 

1. That if there had been imagination, 
vision, and courage at the time of the 
Korean aggression, the administration would 
have responded to the mood of unity and 
dedication which then existed in America 
and would have developed such overwhelm- 
ing military strength that effective pressure 
could have been put on the instigators of the 
aggression and the conflict between the 
Executive and General MacArthur would 
never haye occurred. Instead, that mood of 
unity and dedication was allowed to fritter 
away. 

2. That a fundamental difference of view 
did, however, develop and exists today. 

3. That, leaving out of account the future 
conduct of the war in Asia, there can be no 
question but that General MacArthur’s ad- 
ministration in Japan should have been con- 
tinued until the current negotiations regard- 
ing a treaty of peace with Japan had been 
concluded. 
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I. AS REGARDS THE PAST 


1. The underlined the now well- 
known fact that our military victory at the 
end of World War II was accompanied and 
immediately followed by tragic miscalcula- 
tions of such importance as to rob us of 
many of the fruits of victory. The utter 
disintegration of our Armed Forces well nigh 
destroyed the influence for peace which we 


viet Union. To this one mistake can be at- 
tributed most of our present-day troubles in 
the international field. 

2. China turned from a land of traditional 
friendship with America into a bitter and 

ive Communist enemy. How much 
this disastrous change was due to causes be- 
yond our control and how much it can be 
charged to errors of individual Americans 
remains a mystery. In any case it occurred 
and those who happen to be in must 
accept the blame for failure, just as they 
accept the credit for success. 

3. The decision to leave Korea in June 
1949 now appears as an error which undoubt- 
edly played a big part in making an invision 
of Korea seem to the aggressors to be a 
profitable venture. Had we kept the flag 
fiying it is doubtful that the aggression 
would ever have taken place. 

4. To these tragic miscalculations was 
added the tragic inadequacy of our reaction 
to the Korean war. 


III. AS REGARDS THE FUTURE 


The hearings disclosed a vast area of agree- 
ment between General MacArthur and those 
in official positions, notably as regards the 
policy to be followed concerning the defense 
Of Araria Oe sali k aaoeave eee a 

as disagreements are 


ample, that there have been days in the past 
when such a bombing would have been to the 
advantage of our troops, assuming 7 —.— 
that the Soviets Prison not intervene. 

were other days eee e been 
disadvantageous to our troops because they 
were concentrated in areas where the Chinese 
could have bombed them more easily than 
we could have hit the Chinese, The estimates 
that bombing the Chinese bases would give 
great immediate help to our troops and that 
the Communist air reaction against us 
either in South Korea or Japan would —— 
formidable are impressive. Of overriding 
importance was the testimony of General 
Vandenberg that our Air Force was not pow- 
erful enough to bomb the bases in Manchuria 
and at the same time carry out his mission 


y 
multiplicity of circumstances, are clearly 
questions which neither Congress nor the 
American public, with their lack of secret 
information and of background data of all 
sorts, can possibly decide. 

The basic issue which this question raises 
hinges on one’s estimate of Russian reac- 
tions—and General MacArthur was scrupu- 
lously careful to point out that he did not 
speak as an expert on matters outside of the 
far-eastern theater. Russian intentions 
are, of course, a matter involving knowledge 
of many subjects which are completely out- 
side of the far-eastern theater, inasmuch 


accepted American authorities on the So- 
viet Union, although it did hear the depart- 
ment heads who presumably have access to 
the best opinions. These officials were unan- 
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imous in the view—which did not, 
however, exhaustively document—that the 
bombing of Manchurian bases would prob- 
ably provoke the Soviet Union and they 
frowned on any policy of “drop bombs and 
take a chance.” 


Iv. CONCLUSIONS 


The fact that the bombing of Chinese 
bases is a technical question, should not 
blind us to the fact that the desire to end 
the war in Korea and thus keep faith with 
the troops is not a technical cuestion at all. 
It is a long-range policy and a 
moral question which is clearly within the 
power of Congress and of the American peo- 
ple to decide—which, indeed, they cannot 
avoid. 

1. The evidence indicates unmistakably 
that we are not keeping faith with the sol- 
diers in Korea insofar as making maximum 
use of the time which they are gaining 
for us is concerned. While they sacrifice 
their all over there we muddle along in an 
atmosphere of politics and business as usual 
over here. 

2. The evidence shows that the Soviets are 
gaining on us in strategic aviation; are actu- 
ally ahead of us in tactical aviation and in 
air defense; and that the current administra- 
tion proposals will not give us this utterly 
vital superiority in air power. While the 
Army and Navy are equally vital, in the pres- 
ent state of the world, aviation is the point 
of the spear. We should use the precious 
time which the men in Korea are 
for us to build this strength as rapidly as 
possible. But we are not doing so. 

3. The evidence further indicates that the 
real enemy in Korea is not the Chinese Com- 
munists, but Soviet Russia. Soviet Russia 
could doubtiess end the aggression in Korea 
immediately if it wanted to. General Mac- 
Arthur's inference that the Korean war can- 
not be ended by military action in Korea 
alone seems eminently wise. There may be 
some dispute as to where any action which 
might be contemplated outside of Korea 
should be taken, But there can be no dis- 
pute that, if we were strong enough mili- 
tarily, we could put the requisite diplomatic 
pressure On the Kremlin, that the war in 
Korea would end and that the further 
slaughter of our young men would stop. 
In these circumstances, our failure to build 
essential military strength as rapidly as pos- 
sible is an unprecedented failure to support 
our own troops. 

4. The evidence also shows that the effort 
to develop effective allies has not proceeded 
as rapidly or on as large a scale as should 
have been the case. Had we begun such an 
effort in 1945 by training selected young 
military leaders, there would at the time of 
the Korean outbreak have been effective and 
friendly military forces in many countries— 
notably in Korea and in China—where we . 
have instead been required to use a dispro- 
portionate number of our own troops. In 
Europe, too, the development of military 
units of Volunteers for Freedom can mean 
legitimate saving of American manpower 
which singly cannot carry the load—on land, 
on sea, and in the air—which otherwise will 
be expected of it. 

5. We should cease the Soviet 
Union by splitting with our allies in one 
part of the world over what happens in the 
other. For the Soviets to succeed in using 
far-eastern questions as a device to break up 
the North Atlantic alliance would be the 
cheapest great victory in history and would 
brand our diplomacy as asinine before the 
world. The State Department, functioning 
effectively as a great persuader, should have 
been able to reconcile these problems so that 
we work together in the East and cooperate 
in the West in rapidly building an impres- 
sive military force. There is not only no 
conflict between these goals: success in one 
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area makes for success in the other. These 
are not at all impossible goals for an Ameri- 
can diplomacy which is functioning properly. 
By the same token, the application of firm 
diplomatic pressure, once we have rebuilt our 
military strength so that the Soviet Union 
will become a peaceful member of the family 
of nations is a task which an efficiently func- 
tioning State Department should be able to 
perform. 

6. But we cannot expect foreign policy and 
diplomacy to be conducted dynamically and 
with real drive and enthusiasm so long as 
there is the present lack of public confidence 
in the State Department. A year ago, as a 
minority member of the Tydings committee 
of unhappy memory, I pointed out that it is 
absolutely vital that there be a new birth 
of public confidence in the State Department 
and outlined a series of steps to take which 
would have made important progress toward 
thatend. The need for a new birth of public 
confidence in the State Department is even 
more pressing today—and it is tragic that 
some of the most essential steps to create 
that confidence have not been taken. 


V. STRENGTH FOR PEACE 


The application of pressure to the Kremlin 
need not bring war; the Kremlin makes war 
only on those who are weak or unready. The 
quickest way to prevent world war III from 
occurring is to end the so-called limited war 
which is now being fought. The longer it 
lasts, the greater the chance of its spreading. 

The delay in getting this country on a 
sufficiently strong military footing so that it 
will have the unquestioned initiative over 
the Soviet Union and can thereby achieve 
the organization of a durable peace is one 
of the tragic mysteries of this era and one 
which runs counter to our tradition. When 
the aggression broke out in Korea in June 
1950, I assumed that it would be the signal 
for a major effort to regain the initiative 
which we had thrown away in 1945 and 1946 
and quickly put real pressure for peace on 
the Kremlin. Instead there came a series of 
unpleasant surprises indicating that this was 
not to be the policy. There was the failure 
immediately to change our military man- 
power legislation in the summer and autumn 
of 1950. There was the custom of several 
American representatives at the United Na- 
tions to eat with and have smiling hand- 
shaking pictures taken with the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union—the nation, which 
as we all know, was responsible for the 
North Korean aggression and with whose rep- 
resentatives one can work without fraterniz- 
ing. There is the “dog eat dog” and “every 
man for himself” attitude regarding control 
of inflation now prevalent in Washington. 

All are indications of a belief that the 
“limited” war in Korea does not require us as 
citizens to do our full share. And month by 
month the cream of our young manhood— 
the recent West Point classes, the young 
leaders in our Army and Marine Reserve, the 
young men from every corner of America 
who serve in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines—swell the casualty list. These 
casualties are a tragedy for us. They are 
equally a tragedy for Europe since so many 
of these young men would have been the 
leaders in the Armed Forces now being cre- 
ated for North Atlantic defense. 

This does not challenge the decision, 
which is undoubtedly wise, not to involve 
more forces in Korea than are already in- 
volved there. I have confidence in our mili- 
tary leaders. It does not deny that we have 
made some headway in building strength 
and that the words of official policy often 
express sound ideas. But it does challenge 
the failure to take all measures within our 
power—economic, military, and political— 
to end the war through application of pres- 
sure on the Kremlin, and to do so as rapidly 
as we can. 

Failure to do all in our power to support 
our troops is a new development in America. 


It is a most unhappy one, full of baleful con- 
sequences for the future. It shocks our na- 
tional sense of decency. 

We should without delay build air supe- 
riority.. We should pay what it costs in 
taxes, in inconveniences, and in sacrifice. 
In addition to building this weapon, we 
should also rehabilitate our State Depart- 
ment so that it can use this weapon as part 
of a dynamic foreign policy to put firm pres- 
sure for peace on the Kremlin to end the 
war in Korea and become a civilized member 
of the family of nations. We can then or- 
ganize the peace which we should have or- 
ganized in 1945 and 1946, those years when 
we threw away our Armed Forces and the 
power for peace which we had won at the 
cost of a million casualties. 


CABLEGRAM SUBMITTED BY SENATOR LODGE IN 
CONNECTION WITH His REQUEST FoR LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE 

JuLy 25, 1951. 
General de Lattre is arriving Paris shortly 
anc later going to Washington on invitation 

Joint Chiefs. Realize how great burden is 

of your official duties and have hesitated to 

suggest another trip to Europe by you so soon 
after conclusion your previous one. How- 
ever, do urge you give consideration to possi- 
bility coming here latter part August seeing 
de Lattre and if you think appropriate ac- 
companying him on flight to United States; 
also, in view your previous close association 

French Army your visit here would present 

opportunity visit some French military in- 

stallations which successive Ministers of 

Defense have repeatedly invited you to do. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
order that an explanation may be 
made—and it will be a very brief one— 
it must be understood that this item 
relates to the State Department proper, 
and has nothing to do with the contro- 
versy which arises with reference to the 
Voice of America. 

The subcommittee commenced its 
hearings on this bill in February. We 
covered some 2,300 pages of hearings. 
We went into every item and every phase 
of the matter. Long before the House 
had passed the bill, we were working 
on it. The House did not pass the bill 
until the 27th of July. At that time we 
were about ready to mark up the bill. 

Let me say to the Senate that a cut 
at this place in the bill will seriously 
cripple the effectiveness and the work 
of the State Department. I wish to pre- 
sent a few figures in that connection. 

For this item the recommendation of 
the commitee is $74,487,777, which is 
$2,912,203 below the budget estimate of 
$77,400,000, $1,012,233 below the House 
committee’s figure, and it is $1,487,777 
over the appropriation provided by 
the House when action was taken on the 
floor. The recommendation is arrived 
at by applying a 10-percent cut on per- 
sonnel to the domestic employees of the 
Department and the local personnel 
employed overseas by the Foreign Serv- 
ice. However, Americans in the Foreign 
Service would be exempted. æ 

Mr. President, some things were said 
yesterday by the able Senator from Il- 
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. case, I feel compelled to do so. 


linois regarding the cutting down of 
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the Foreign Service. If the Foreign 
Service is cut down, the young people 
who have only recently entered the For- 
eign Service and who must eventually 
develop into representatives in the For- 
eign Service will be eliminated. That is 
where the cut will take place, because 
those of junior service naturally get the 
brunt of the cut; and thus the effective- 
ness of the State Department in years to 
come would be seriously hampered. 

The committee, Mr. President, in re- 
ducing the request of the Department by 
$2,913,223—-which it did—has effected a 
10 percent reduction in the personnel- 
service request for the Department staff 
in this country, and a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in the personnel-service request for 
the local employees in the foreign service. 
Further reduction to $70,000,000 would 
require an additional reduction of 286 
departmental employees, 273 Americans 
in Foreign Service, and 258 local em- 
ployees, all of which would hve a se- 
rious effect upon the overseas missions, 
as most of the activities carried on by 
the Department in Washington are in 
direct support of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions and other negotiations carried on 
by the overseas missions. 

I would merely like to say that, while 
the committee worked diligently toward 
a reduction in this bill, we did not want 
actually to destroy or hamper the serv- 
ice to a point where the Department 
cr any of its branches would be made 
utterly ineffective. 

I appreciate the attitude of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DouclAs ]. I travel 
with him in his though? regarding re- 
ductions in order that the overhead costs 
of the Government may be decreased. 
It must come at some time, but we should 
not destroy a facility or agency of the 
Government which is altogether essen- 
tial; and I say in all seriousness, after a 
long study of this subject, that the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
Illinois would in my judgment impair the 
effectiveness of the Department of State. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will yield time to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator yield 
me 5 minutes? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I dislike very much 
indeed to differ with the Senator from 
Illinois, for whom I have very genuine 
affection and high admiration. In this 
The 
Senator from Illinois has talked a great 
deal about the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, about Yale, Harvard, and Prin- 
ceton, about Groton School, and about 
St. Paul’s School; but so far as I recol- 
lect he has not talked about the great 
increase in the responsibilities of the 
State Department which have developed 
since 1942. The Senator from Illinois 
has not specified to what divisions of the 
State Department or with respect to 
what functions the reduction in funds 
he proposes should be applied. With all 
due respect for the good faith of the 
Senator from Illinois, it seems to me 
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that this is another instance of hit-or- 
miss so-called economy, of haphazard 
rule-of-thumb so-called economy. I do 
not believe that this great department 
of our Government, a department which 
deals with matters of the most vital im- 
portance, matters which affect the se- 
curity and peace of our country, nay the 
security and peace of the whole world, 
should be handicapped by this disas- 
trous procedure. It is a policy which I 
think would cripple the basic machinery 
of our foreign relations. 

Mr. President, I wish to add but one 
more thought. I have had many deal- 
ings with the State Department. I know 
many of the men in that Department. 
There may be men in that great De- 
partment of 20,000 employees who are 
ineffective or whose character and 
ability might be justly criticized; but 
there I am confident are few in number. 
Generally speaking, I believe that there 
is no harder-working, more conscien- 
tious group in all the Government serv- 
ice than the men and women who toil 
day and night in the State Department, 
here in Washington and in every other 
part of the world, wherever their far- 
flung duties may lie. 

Mr. President, it is time that we 
should exercise restraint in the matter 
of haphazard criticism of the men who 
are serving their country both in re- 
sponsible, and, in subordinate positions, 
not only in the State Department, but 
in all the departments of our Govern- 
ment. I tell you, Mr. President, that 
if we continue to attack the character, 
the patriotism, the ability, the good 
faith, and the industry of these men, 
and subject them to accusations or in- 
sinuations of treason, of disloyalty or 
immorality, or to baseless charges of 
laziness and inefficiency, the time will 
inevitably come when it will be impos- 
sible to recruit men of ability and of 
character to enter the Government 
service. They will refuse to give of 
themselves, to cut themselves off from 
their families and their friends and their 
businesses, in order to serve their coun- 
try. I tell you, Mr. President, we must 
now give careful thought to the impli- 
cations of what has been going on. I 
think the time has come to take heed, to 
give praise where praise is due, and 
not endlessly to blame, to cant, to 
charge, to criticize, and recriminate. 

I very much hope that this amend- 
ment of my distinguished friend from 
Illinois, a haphazard, and hit-or-miss 
amendment, will be defeated, and that 
the committee amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, so 
that it may be answered, if there be any 
answers, I wish to make the statement 
that as regards the number of person- 
nel, in 1951 the personnel was actually 
4,468. In 1952 the estimate is 4,715. 
The committee bill provides for 4,244. 
The bill is 471 under the estimate, that 
is, under the budget, and the commit- 
tee bill is 224 under last year. I am re- 
ferring to domestic personnel. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The figures which I 
gave were taken from the justification 
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advanced by the State Department it- 
self, on page 10. j 

Mr. McCARRAN. That includes the 
Voice of America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The number in the 
Department of State itself, according 
to these figures, rose from 6,142 in 1942 
to 13,773 in 1951. That also includes 
personnel overseas. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It includes those in 
the Foreign Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not care to prolong this discussion, but 
I do wish we could consider questions of 
the budget without either personal at- 
tacks or statements that attempts to 
reduce the budget constitue personal at- 
tacks. I stated yesterday that I thought 
that in the past appointments in the 
Foreign Service had been drawn from a 
somewhat restricted section of Amer- 
ican society, and we all know that to be 
the truth. The State Department has 
partially, but not wholly, moved away 
from that practice. I am not criticizing 
any member of the State Department; 
I merely state that there are too many 
of them. 

It always happens that when one pro- 
poses to reduce the number of employees, 
some Member of the Senate rises and 
says I am attacking the character of the 
men in a given service. I am not at- 
tacking their character; I am saying 
that we should enable their character to 
improve and flourish by letting them 
wor- at some more useful occupation. 
There is nothing that destroys character 
more thoroughly than sitting around a 
desk, not doing very much, or talking 
with one’s fellows. I want to get these 
young men into the bright sunlight of 
America, working with their hands, or in 
the Armed Forces, leading vigorous, 
virile lives. My purpose is to improve 
their character, I think this would be a 
great forward step. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to pro- 
long this discussion. I do not even wish 
to ask for the yeas and nays, if that will 
take too much time, but when we come 
to vote I should like to have a division. 

Mr. NEELY (and other Senators). 
Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. [Putting the question.] 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I think 
I was on my feet when the Chair was 
about to announce the result of the vote 
on the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator was 
on his feet. The Senator from California 
is recognized. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, 8—23-51-F. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN, What is the par- 
liamentary status now? Is the Senator 
from California offering an amendment 
to the committee amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is the situation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Has the Chair an- 
nounced the result of the vote on the 
committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not 
on the committee amendment. The 
Senator from California was on his feet 
before the Chair announced the result. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out “$74,- 
487,777“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “$74,280,662: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be 
available to pay the compensation of any 
person employed in the Division of Public 
Liaison or to pay any expenses incurred 
by such Division.” 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, an error 
has been made in the indication of the 
line affected by the amendment. I 
should like to modify the amendment to 
make it read “line 6” rather than 
“line * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the modification will be made. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is one which I 
think will be easily understood by the 
Members of the Senate. It is an amend- 
ment which, so far as money is con- 
cerned, involves very little as compared 
with some of the amendments which 
srs been offered to the appropriation 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is the Senator now 
addressing himself to his amendment on 
page 4, line 4, to strike out certain 
amounts? 

Mr. NIXON. Page 4, line 6, is the 
proper designation in the amendment. 

Let me say at the outset of my remarks 
that my general attitude on appropria- 
tions for the State Department was 
fairly well indicated by the vote which 
immediately preceded the offering of this 
amendment. 

As Members of the Senate are prob- 
ably aware, I have voted consistently for 
economy motions during the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills up to this 
time, and it is my intention to vote as 
consistently in the future, I trust, for 
such economy moves. 

However, I opposed the amendment 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois, which would reduce, over all, the 
appropriations for the State Department: 
because, in my opinion, after considering 
the report of the committee and after 
discussing the matter with members of 
the committee, I felt that the amount 
of money which the committee recom- 
mended for the State Department was as 
low as efficient operation would permit 
at this time. 

I should like to say that I join with 
other Members of the Senate in com- 
mending the chairman and members of 
the committee for conducting such a 
thorough study of the appropriations re- 
quested by the State Department and 
a other departments covered by this 
Let me say also, prior to a discussion 
of this amendment, that it is my inten- 
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tion to support another amendment dur- 
ing the course of the debate this after- 
noon which would increase the appro- 
priation for one of the functions of the 
State Department. I refer to the so- 
called Voice of America amendment, of 
which I am a cosponsor. I shall vote 
for that increase for reasons which I 
hope I shall have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss later on when that amendment is 
presented for consideration. 

Both of these amendments would af- 
fect propaganda functions of the State 
Department but there the similarity 
ends. The Voice of America program 
has as its purpose the selling of American 
policy abroad. The purpose of the Di- 
vision of Public Liaison which would be 
eliminated if my amendment should be 
adopted is to sell the State Department 
policy at home in the United States of 
America. 

Let me say that in commenting upon 
the activities of this Division, I intend to 
cast no reflections whatever on any of 
the personnel who are employed by the 
Division. I do not know any of the em- 
ployees of the Division. I have been 
informed that the Division is staffed with 
men of good character and real ability. 
I assume that is the case. My only ques- 
tion, so far as this Division is concerned, 
is as to its function. ) 

In determining whether this Division 
should be continued—and it will be con- 
tinued if we do not adopt this amend- 
raent—I think we should apply the test 
which should always be applied in he 
consideration of appropriations during 
periods. of heavy spending for defense 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I think we all recognize 
that some functions which are conducted 
by the Government are desirable, and 
that in ordinary times funds could well 
be appropriated by the Congress for such 
desirable purposes. There are other 
functions which are not only desirable, 
but which are necessary, necessary for 
the national defense during a period 
such as the one in which we find our- 
selves at the present time. I think that 
when we apply the test of desirability 
and necessity to the Division of Public 
Liaison of the State Department, we 
shall find that that Division does not 
meet the test. 

Let us consider what the Division does. 
Iam not going to take too much time to 
describe its activities, but I think per- 
haps I can indicate the character of its 
activities by pointing out that one of its 
primary functions is to conduct seminars 
in the city of Washington for the pur- 
pose of indoctrinating representatives of 
various organizations who are brought 
here from all over the United States, on 
the current State Department policy. 

Let me say that, so far as the State 
Department is concerned, that is per- 
haps a desirable function. So far as the 
administration is concerned, interested 
as it is in selling its line of policy, that 
is perhaps a desirable function. So far 
as the Nation is concerned, however, at 
a time when it is essential that we elimi- 
nate desirable functions which are not 
necessary, I submit that the functions 
of this division are not necesssary. 

I think one of the best proofs that its 
functions are not necessary is that this 
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country got along without a Division of 
Public Liaison until 1944. I would sug- 
gest to the Members of the Senate that 
if we look at the record of the State 
Department in the field of foreign af- 
fairs since 1944 and compare it with the 
record of the State Department before 
1944, most of us would conclude that the 
record before 1944 does not suffer by 
comparison with the record since that 
time. 

I also think as we consider whether 
these functions are necessary, as dis- 
tinguished from simply being desirable 
from the standpoint of the State De- 
partment or the administration, we 
should look a bit further at the type of 
activities which the Liaison Division con- 
ducts. 

Let me read to the Members of the 
Senate the description of the activities of 
the Division of Public Liaison, and let 
the Members of the Senate themselves 
judge whether they are necessary as dis- 
tinguished from being desirable. I am 
reading from the chart of organization of 
the State Department itself. It— 

(a) Maintains relations with private 
groups and organizations and individuals 
interested in international affairs, * * * 

(b) Maintains relations with domestic in- 
formation media, providing information con- 
cerning international affairs and assistance 
in the development of radio materials and 
programs, except for news items released to 
the press. 


Let me make one point very clear, Mr. 
President. The amendment would have 
no effect whatever on the Press Section 
of the State Department. The amend- 
ment would have no effect upon the staffs 
of the various divisions heads and policy 
makers of the State Department. Those 


staffs can, of course, carry on with any - 


domestic information program they de- 
sire. 

Reading further we find: 

(d) Provides information and advice to De- 
partment officers based upon contacts with 
private organizations, groups, and individuals 
interested in international affairs. 


In other words, it is the purpose of this 
Division to learn what the people of the’ 
country are thinking generally, so that 
the Department, I assume, may be better 
qualified to conduct a program of propa- 
ganda in favor of the line the Depart- 
ment may want to sell at the particular 
time. 

Let me say again that I have no quar- 
rel with the right of the Department to 
attempt vigorcusly to sell its program 
to the country. All I say is that the 
American people should not be called 
upon to foot the bill for doing the selling 
to the extent of $207,000 a year. It may 
be said that is a small sum. But I say 
that the American people should not be 
taxed for the purpose of employing 
propaganda experts whose job it is to sell 
the people on a line which the adminis- 
tration or the State Department think 
they should be sold on. 

Let us note another function of this 
Division. It arranges public appear- 
ances and speaking engagements for De- 
partment officers. I think all Members 
of this body know that we arrange our 
speaking engagements and public ap- 
pearances through our own Offices. Cer- 
tainly I do not think the American peo- 
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ple should be called upon to dig into 
their pocketbooks and furnish the money 
so that employees of the State Depart- 
ment can go out and arrange speaking 
engagements for members of the De- 
partment who are interested in selling 
the particular line the Department 
wants to sell at the time. 

I think, perhaps, I can give a good in- 
dication of the activities of this Division 
by reading from a speech made by Sec- 

~retary of State Acheson on November 15, 
1950, at a conference on United States 
foreign policy held here in Washington, 
D. C., and attended by representatives 
of service organizations, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations of that type 
from throughout the United States. I 
read from one section of the Secretary's 
speech as follows: 

During this past year there has been a 
great deal of criticism of the State Depart- 
ment, a great deal of thoroughly discredit- 
able criticism because it hasn’t had as its 
importance the objective of bringing out 
any fact but merely the destructive purpose 
of sowing the seeds of doubt. 


Let me say that I respect the right of 
the Secretary of State to make that 
statement, to disagree with the critics 
of the State Department. But, by the 
same token, I say that the American tax- 
payers should not foot the bill for the 
purpose of organizing a meeting at which 
the Secretary of State can present only 
his side of the case, and I submit that 
at this conference those who honestly 
disagreed with the Secretary of State on 
the conclusion which he drew, did not 
have the opportunity to present their 
views. Only the views of the State De- 
partment and of the administration were 
presented. 

Then I turn again to the same speech, 
to the conclusions of the Secretary of 
State as he addressed this group of civic 
leaders from throughout the United 
States: 

While you are here go through our De- 
partment, talk to anyone that you would like 
to talk with. Go into any bureau, any Office 
that you want and talk to any person that 
you see there. Have lunch with us. Dis- 
cuss all sorts of matters with all of our 
officers and make up your own mind on what 
kind of a State Department this is. And if 
you think, as I think, that it is a good 
State Department, one of the best which 
this country has ever had in its long his- 
tory, I hope you won't keep that informa- 
tion altogether to yourselves. 


Again, I would have no respect for a 
Secretary of State unless he contended 
that his State Department was a good 
one, one of the best, as he says, in the 
history of the country. But, by the 
same token, i say that the American tax- 
payer should not pay the bill for the 
purpose of giving the Secretary of State 
a forum in which he can sell to the peo- 
ple his point of view on such a contro- 
versial issue. I say again that at this 
forum no opportunity was presented to 
those who might have disagreed honestly 
with the Secretary of State on his evalu- 
ation of the State Department, to pre- 
sent their views on that issue. 

Mr. President, I think that this brief 
analysis of the functions of this Division 
will give the Members of the Senate a 

fairly good idea as to why I have sub- 
mitied the amendment. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Are there included 
radio speeches at local points to which 
State Department officials are sent? 

Mr. NIXON. Yes. The Division dis- 
tributes radio broadcasts, motion pic- 
tures, and educational packets to 
women’s clubs, and similar organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

Mr. LANGER. There is no time given 
to those who may be in opposition to the 
views of the State Department, to pre- 
sent their views? 

Mr. NIXON. So far as the description 
furnished by the State Department is 
concerned, this is solely a program spon- 
sored and conducted by the State De- 
partment, for the purpose of selling the 
State Department’s views to these or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. LANGER. It is purely propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. NIXON. It is purely propaganda. 
Let me say I have a great respect for 
propaganda. I believe in propaganda. 
As I have indicated, I intend to support 
an increase in the appropriation for our 
propaganda overseas; but so far as prop- 
agandizing the American people in con- 
nection with controversial issues is con- 
cerned, such as the issue of foreign pol- 
icy, I do not believe that the American 
people should have to pay for propa- 
gandizing themselves. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Does the Senator feel 
that if an organization like the Ameri- 
can Legion, for example, wishes to make 
certain factual inquiries as to what the 
policy of the State Department is in 
certain respects, the State Department 
should have no one there to give the in- 
formation? 

Mr. NIXON. The Senator from 
Michigan has mentioned the American 
Legion. I know that various organiza- 
tions, such as the National Federation 
of Women’s Republican Clubs, to men- 
tion a partisan organization, the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Clearing House, 
the Textile Workers Union, and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, have 
participated in round-table discussions 
which have been conducted. I certainly 
agree that any organization which 
wanted to learn how the State Depart- 
ment was operating and what its poli- 
cies are should have an opportunity to 
do so; but I submit that it is not nec- 
essary to set up a division with a chief, 
various assistants to the chief and secre- 
tarial staffs, for the purpose of putting 
out unsolicited information to organiza- 
tions all over the country. 

Let me say further that I believe that 
there are plenty of people in the State 
Department, in the Secretary’s Office, 
and in the offices of the various chiefs 
of divisions, who could furnish the infor- 
mation, and who will furnish it if this 
Division does not exist. 

Mr. MOODY. Is it the point of the 
Senator from California that the peo- 
ple should be there, but that they should 

not be called a division? 
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Mr. NIXON. No. It is my position 
that it is not necessary to hire additional 
employees for the purpose of giving out 
information concerning the State De- 
partment’s policy and for selling its 
program. 

Let me point out to the Senator from 
Michigan—I am sure he must have heard 
me speak of it a moment ago—that this 
amendment does not affect the press sec- 
tion of the State Department. I assume 
that the press section could conduct 
some of the functions of this Division. I 
believe that whatever necessary func- 
tions need to be conducted to inform the 
people as to the operations of the State 
Department can be conducted by the 
thousands of employees of the State De- 
partment who will remain even if this 
Division is eliminated. 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to hear the 
Senator from California agree that the 
people of the United States should have 
ready access to information on foreign 
policy, which is the purpose of this Divi- 
sion. I assure the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that, as one who has had a little 
experience with the Press Section, the 
Press Section has plenty to do taking 
care of the press. For the Senator’s in- 
formation, I have before me an unso- 
licited letter which was written to Mr. 
Ben Crosby, of the Division of Public 
Liaison, the one we are discussing, by 
Mr. Martin Buckner, director of the na- 
tional security commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion. He says: 

In the 6 months that have gone by since 
our January meeting I have heard nothing 
but favorable comment on the program you 
gave us in the State Department. 


He ends a rather long letter by saying: 

I hope it will be possible for you to remain 
through the convention as a consultant to 
all of our committees, because even after a 
formal presentation by your Department 
heads many of our committeemen look to 
you for personal contact and counsel. 


If the Senator will further yield, I am 
sure that he is conscious of the fact that 
in many respects the American Legion 
has been critical of the foreign policy of 
the American Government. The junior 
Senator from Michigan happens to know 
that in a great many cases inquiries have 
been directed to the group in this par- 
ticular office, under Mr. Crosby, calling 
upon them to explain factually the posi- 
tion of the Government, which later has 
been commented upon favorably or un- 
favorably by the Legion. 

The point is that there should be 
someone in the State Department to 
provide the facts as to the position of 
the Government to any Americans who 
may inquire. That does not mean to say 
that those who inquire about the posi- 
tion of the State Department must agree 
with it. However, I believe that any 
American citizen ought to have facilities 
to find out what the position of the Gov- 
ernment is, and why. I think the junior 
Senator from California will agree with 
that statement. Perhaps he does when 
he says that the same information might 
be given out by someone else in the De- 
partment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 
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Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
happen to be familiar with the workings 
of this Division. I cannot understand 
why it is desired to eliminate it, when its 
elimination would not save a cent. It is 
admitted that it would not save any- 
thing. 

The statement is made that someone 
else could give out information to anyone 
who might request information from the 
State Department. That is absolutely 
true. The elevator operator, the tele- 
phone girl, or anyone else who happened 
to be standing around could give out 
any kind of information. That is not 
what we want in a competently operated 
department. 

I happen to know two men in this 
Division. One of them is a Virginian and 
the other is a Kentuckian. I happen to 
know that one of them was a lieutenant 
colonel in the war. He was a soldier who 
fought all over Africa. There is no ques- 
tion of communism or anything like that 
involved in this issue. This Division is 
an informational division. It is not a 
publicity department. 

It is suggested that the Press Section 
could give out information when teach- 
ers want it, and could handle the requests 
by colleges for speakers. What is it pro- 
posed to do? Is it proposed to send a 
reporter to a university to make a speech 
on a technical subject in regard to our 
fozcign policy, which is guiding and de- 
ciding the destiny of our country? The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] 
knows and I know, because I have been a 
newspaperman all my life, just how a 
newspaperman might handle the situa- 
tion unless assigned to such duties, if 
he were busy on something else. He 
might say “Let them find out the best 
way they can,” unless he were writing 
something for publication or entrusted 
with responsibility in a field in which 
many journalists excel. 

We must have someone who is com- 
petent in charge of this work. The 
amendment before us would not save a 
dime. It is proposed to abolish a divi- 
sion with two or three employees work- 
ing in it, a division which prepares pro- 
grams and furnishes information. It 
does not produce films for propaganda 
purposes, but for educational purposes 
only and it does check the films which 
are produced. 

I think there is nothing in the world 
any more valuable than to have in our 
State Department someone who checks 
on the information which goes out, and 
the material which is furnished for 
speeches. I myself have used the serv- 
ice. If I were to go back now and try 
to trace where the foreign policy of the 
country started; if I were to try to figure 
out the various steps leading to the 
creation of the United Nations at San 
Francisco, the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ments, the Atlantic Pact, and various 
other things which relate to our foreign 
policy, I would have to have the help 
o2 someone who could write up the his- 
tory for me. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. i yield. 
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Mr. NIXON. I think if the Senator 
had studied the hearings on the appro- 
priation bill he would have found that 
the information which he has just in- 
dicated would not be obtained from the 
Division of Public Liaison. This amend- 
ment does not affect the Division of His- 
torical Policy Research. It does not 
affect the Division of Publications, or the 
Division of Public Studies. This 
amendment affects only the Division of 
Public Liaison, which has for its purpose, 
as I indicated a moment ago, the organi- 
zation of meetings in Washington and 
the arrangement of speaking engage- 
ments outside Washington, for the pur- 
pose of disseminating information of 
this type. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hesitate to 
yield further until I answer the observa- 
tions of the Senator from California, 
because this is one of the most useful 
agencies we have. What is the use of 
having the other agencies if the in- 
formation is not given out to the country 
for the purposes for which it is needed? 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield briefly 
for a question. The Senator had his 
time. I should like to explain this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. NIXON. The Senator noted that 
I yielded quite generously when I had the 
floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator 
yielded to other Senators. I did not en- 
croach upon the Senator’s time. 

Mr. NIXON. Of course, the Senator 
is aware of the relations between the 
House and Senate and the press. Each 
of us has a problem of disseminating 
information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. Would 
the Senator abolish liaison between 
them? 

Mr. NIXON. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky contend that even though 
some persons disagree with the State 
Department’s policies—and there are 
some who disagree—the public should 
appropriate $200,000 a year to dis- 
seminate this kind of information? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I consider it 
would be a good idea in certain cases to 
do so, because I think if we could get 
some Senators who are opposing the 
policy to go before the country we would 
not have to make any speeches at all on 
the other side. Of course, I have the 
highest regard for the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NIXON. The Senator will have 
noted that I am one who has supported 
much of the same policy. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish he would 
help to maintain this service, because I 
believe it to be very useful, helpful, and 
necessary. I like the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and I appreciate his attitude. I 
know he has been helpful, but I wish he 
would not take a position in opposition to 
this service. I believe he has been mis- 
informed. 
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Mr. NIXON. I believe the Senator 
from Kentucky has been misinformed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will not the 
Senator from California help us in this 
matter? Will he not withdraw his 
amendment and let this Division stand, 
and decide the matter on broad general 
terms? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not correct to 
say that this group—and I happen to 
know some of the gentlemen, and they 
are very high-class men—also answer a 
great many letters which are sent to 
them by Members of the Senate and the 
House, requesting information on various 
subjects? I am advised that in 1 year 
they handled more than 20,000 letters. 
Is it not correct to say that without such 
help Members of the House and Mem- 
bers of the Senate could not properly 
answer their mail? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is abso- 
lutely correct. I will say that I have re- 
quested some information of this group. 
I have been working with political propa- 
ganda all my life, and I have never seen 
x more unbiased and factual presenta- 

on. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They give both 
sides of the issue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not this group 
also answer about 15,000 letters which 
are addressed to the President by people 
who ask for information? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is abso- 
lutely correct. Furthermore, the Hoover 
Commission recommended the service as 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; except that 
I believe the Senator from Tennessee 
would like to ask some more questions, 
I shall be glad to yield later. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
whether, in the light of the service they 
are rendering, they should not have more 
money, instead of less. Perhaps a Sena- 
tor will offer an amendment to that ef- 
fect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We had an 
amendment prepared to increase the ap- 
propriation by excluding it from the 
proposed cut. i was utterly amazed, I 
will tell my good friend the Senator from 
California [Mr. Nrxon], when I came to 
the floor of the Senate and found an 
amendment which would cut the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOODY. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky feel that if a person or an or- 
ganization writes to the State Depart- 
ment asking for factual information 
about our foreign policy such inquiries 
should be ignored? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not 
think such requests should be ignored. 
Neither do I believe that they ought to 
be answered by the elevator boy. I be- 
lieve there ought to be competent em- 
ployees for that purpose. I believe the 
Division ought to have a file case with 


information in it, and someone should be. 
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in the office who knows something about 
the subject. $ 

Mr. MOODY. If such inquiries are to 
be answered, is it not necessary to have 
someone there to answer them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is absolutely 
necessary; yes. They have very few peo- 
ple there. Only two or three people have 
been employed for that purpose. Is it 
common sense to close up the division 
and get two or three other people who 
do not know anything about the subject? 

Mr. MOODY. Can the Senator see 
any common sense at all in saying that it 
should not be called a division and that 
it should be wiped out, but that there 
should be people there to answer inquir- 
ies from the American public? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not say that 
I do not see any common sense in saying 
it, because I want my good friend from 
California [Mr. Nrxon] to go along with 
us. I know he is interested in the sub- 
ject. He and I served together in the 
House of Representatives. I know his 
fine ideas on this subject. I should like 
to have him come along and leave it the 
way it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr, MORSE]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered to abolish the Divi- 
sion of Public Liason is no doubt a com- 
mendable attempt on the part of its 
distinguished sponsor to cut down on 
“Government press agents.” I am most 
certainly opposed to the type of Govern- 
ment information operation which is in 
effect an attempt to build up the au- 
thority of the agency involved by lob- 
bying with the public and even with the 
Congress for increased appropriations 
and increased authority. 

In the case of the State Department’s 
Division of Public Liaison, however, this 
is most emphatically not the case. A 
vote to abolish the Division of Public 
Liaison is actually a vote to deprive the 
American public of an authentic Govern- 
ment source which exists to provide them 
with the factual information concerning 
foreign relations. The small staff of 
the Division of Public Liaison, 47 in num- 
ber, puts out no press releases, ghost 
writes no speeches, does not engage in 
lobbying activities of any kind. I would 
like to tell you what this small staff 
does do. 

It provides background information on 
foreign affairs to the great national pri- 
vate organizations of this country and 
assists these groups in arranging meet- 
ings and obtaining speakers who can 
provide information which the public 
needs and must have. It provides the 
same service and help to groups opposed 
to the administration as it does to those 
groups which favor it, on the sound pre- 
mise, so well affirmed by Jefferson, that 
there can be no intelligent public action 
without an informed public opinion. Its 
services to these groups, whose member- 
ship numbers over 50,000,000, is at their 
request. f 

It provides speakers from the Depart- 
ment of State for groups, meetings, and 
organizations who request them and who] 
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wish to question the men who are con- 
cerned with making and carrying out 
the foreign policy of this country. It 
has no stable of speakers; it merely ar- 
ranges for policy-making officials to an- 
swer the questions of their countrymen, 
Last year the Division was able to ar- 
range for more than 1,500 talks in re- 
sponse to more than 3,500 requests. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to com- 
plete my prepared remarks first. 

The Division answers all the public in- 
quiry mail addressed to the President 
and to the Secretary of State on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. Last year it 
answered nearly 20,000 such letters, of 
which more than one-third were con- 
gressional referrals. 

It provides on request background in- 
formation, sets up appointments with 
policy officers, and assists in every way 
it can the great private organization pe- 
riodicals whose readership numbers tens 
of millions. 

It provides on request information and 
arranges State Department participation 
in the public service programs on the na- 
tional radio and TV networks. 

It maintains the State Department’s 
mailing lists for official publications and 
services on request libraries, colleges, 
teachers, organizations, and members of 
the public who wish to receive these pub- 
lications. I wish to emphasize that no 
name is added to those mailing lists ex- 
cept by written request. 

The Division of Public Liaison has a 
small staff—under 50—operating on a 
small annual budget—$260,000. It was 
established in 1944 with the advice and 
consent of Congress to provide a central 
point in the complex and overburdened 
Department of State to which members 
of the public could come with their re- 
quests for information on matters of the 
most vital concern to them as citizens. 
Every year since 1944 its budget, func- 
tions, and operations have been scruti- 
nized carefuly by the Congress, and in- 
cidentally by the Hoover Commission 
which praised its make-up and work, 
and never until now has the Congress 
considered abolishing the work of this 
Division which was established to fill a 
long-felt public need. 

This Division was established to serve 
the people of the United States, not to 


proselytize them. If the Senate votes - 


to abolish it and its work, then the Sen- 
ate of the United States is voting to de- 
prive American citizens and taxpayers 
of a vitally important information serv- 
ice which is unobtainable elsewhere. A 
vote to abolish this Division would be a 
vote to deprive Americans of informa- 
tion concerning our action in world af- 
fairs, to deprive them of their inalien- 
able right to have access to vitally im- 
portant information on a subject before 
exercising another of their inalienable 
rights, namely, to pass judgment upon 
this Government at a free ballot box. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mv. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the chairman of the subcommittee yield 
a few minutes to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as I 
recall, I have only 5 minutes remaining. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; provided it 
does not turn out to be 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think one of the vitally important things 
we must do, if we are to maintain our 
position of leadership in the free world, 
is to have an informed public opinion. 

The little agency with which this 
amendment deals does more, I believe, 
to present to the American people the 
pros and cons of what we are trying to 
do in our foreign policy and in relation 
to our international obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, than does any other de- 
partment or agency of the Government, 

I have been very much impressed by 
the groups which have been coming to 
Washington, including such groups as 
the Boys’ Nation, the Girls’ Nation, and 
the splendid groups under the auspices 
of the American Legion and other organ- 
izations. This group or agency in the 
State Department arranges to take them 
to meet persons in the State Department 
who can answer their questions. 

I also understand that when groups 
have come to Washington from other 
nations, for the purpose of learning 
something about our foreign policy, rep- 
resentatives of this agency arrange 
meetings for them also. 

So I think this agency is of vital im- 
portance, I would be willing to vote for 
a larger appropriation for this agency, 
rather than for a reduced appropriation 
for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself completely with 
the remarks of the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] and those of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. I con- 
gratulate them both for taking the lead 
on this most important and vital subject. 

I was responsible for this area of the 
State Department during my years as 
Assistant Secretary of State. I remind 
the Senate that over a long period of 
decades the State Department was 
charged with being secretive, with being 
overly cautious in the classification of 
its material, and with not only holding 
the cards too close to its chest, but ac- 
tually with putting the deck of cards 
in its pocket. 

This Division within the Department 
is the beginning of the answer to the 
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charges of that kind. It is the begin- 
ning of the opening-up of our foreign 
policy so that the American people can 
understand it. It is not only vital that 
this work be continued, but it should de 
expanded. The leadership is good. Mr. 
Francis Russell, of Boston, Chief of the 
Division, is known and admired from 
coast to coast. Hundreds of our great 
private organizations have established 
relationships with the State Department 
for the first time, due to his efforts and 
leadership. 

The truth is that we in the Senate 
should now be debating the doubling of 
this appropriation, instead of the elimi- 
nation of it. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada for 
yielding 1 minute to me. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
provision in general nature was recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. This 
agency has a place in the State Depart- 
ment. 

I wish to say, in response to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
regarding increasing the amount of this 
appropriation, that I would not be in 
favor of doing that at all. I understand 
that a supplemental request may come 
to us later; and I wish to say now that, 
so far as I individually am concerned, I 
shall be opposed to it. I think the De- 
partment now is sufficiently staffed, and 
I believe it will be all right for the De- 
partment to go on as it is. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from California to the committee 
amendment will be rejected, although I 
wish to say that I have great respect and 
admiration for the junior Senator from 
California. However, I cannot go along 
with him as regards his amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Nrxon] to the committee 
amendment on page 4, in line 6. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senators 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON and 
Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Wisconsin 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Lonc] is paired on this vote with the 
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Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from West 
Virginia would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announ:ze that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BripcEs] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartHy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitrH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CarEHARTI, and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRDeEs! is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy! is paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Minne- 
sota would vote “nay.” 

Also, on this vote, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Witey] are detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Indiana IMr. JENNER] 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Bricker Ferguson Mundt 
Butler, Md. Frear Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Byrd Kem mith, N. O. 
Carlson Knowland Watkins 
Case Langer Welker 
Cordon Malone Wherry 
Dirksen Martin Williams 
Dworshak McClellan 
Ecton Millikin 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Gillette Ives 
Benton Green Johnson, Colo, 
Clements Hayden Johnson, Tex, 
Connally Hendrickson Kefauver 
Douglas Hennings Kerr 
Duff Hill Kilgore 
Eliender Hoey Lehman 
Fulbright Holland Lodge 
George Hunt Magnuson 
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McCarran Murray Smith, Maine 
McFarland Pastore Sparkman 
McKellar Robertson Stennis 
McMahon Russell ye 
Moody Saltonstall Underwood 
Morse Smathers Young 

NOT VOTING—23 
Anderson Flanders Neely 
Bennett Humphrey O'Conor 
Brewster Jenner O'Mahoney 
Bridges Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Cain Long Taft 
Capehart Maybank Tobey 
Chavez McCarthy Wiley 
Eastland Monroney 


So Mr. Nıīıxon’s amendment to the 
amendment of the committee was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
consider the vote by which the Byrd- 
Ferguson amendment was adopted yes- 
terday, to enable me to insert a brief 
amendment. The purpose of the amend- 
ment, which would not appropriate ad- 
ditional money, would be to exempt from 
the 25 percent blanket staff reductions 
the liaison design of the State Depart- 
ment, which we have just been discuss- 
ing. The function of this division is to 
provide information on a factual basis to 
citizens and organizations seeking to 
learn about and appraise our foreign 
policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may we 
have the request stated? It was abso- 
lutely impossible, because of a lack of 
order in the Senate, to hear the request. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee has informed 
me that he will bring this matter up, out 
of order, at a later time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? It is impossible to hear a 
word that is being said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan requests recon- 
sideration of an amendment which was 
adopted yesterday. At a later time I 
should like to make a study of the matter 
which he proposes to insert. During the 
course of further consideration of the 
pending bill I shall confer with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan in regard to taking 
up the matter which is the subject of 
his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MOODY. That is entirely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois now has an amend- 
ment which comes up next in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Which amendment is 
the Senator about to call up? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Alinois will call up whatever amendment 
he desires. 


~} The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 


an amendment, which was passed over, 
on page 4, line 8, which is next in order, 


The clerk will state the amendment, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, in 
line 8, after the word “than”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$10,000,000” and in- 
sert “$7,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment passed over will be 
stated. 

The next amendment passed over 
was, under the subhead “Acquisition of 
Buildings Abroad,” on page 5, line 5, 
after the word “Act,” to strike out $8,- 
000, 000“ and insert “$7,000,000,” and in 
the same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, to insert “of which not to 
exceed $94,500 shall be available for 
personal services, and.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 8—-22-51-D and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 5, it 
is proposed to strike out “$7,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
is a proposal to reduce by $2,000,000 the 
amount to be spent by the Government 
for the acquisition and construction of 
office buildings and residences for our 
diplomatic service abroad. There was 
a time when our diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad were very badly housed. 
I think that time has largely disap- 
peared. 

In the justification which the De- 
partment of State advanced in support 
of its request we find that in the past 
5 years there has been expended for office 
quarters and residence quarters abroad 
a total of $106,000,000. Then there is 
a further program embracing approxi- 
mately $86,000,000 which they wish to 
have carried out, making a total expend- 
iture of $192,000,000. 

If we go over the items on page 19 of 
the slip sheets for the $9,000,000 origi- 
nally requested we find a very large num- 
ber of residences at a unit cost which 
never falls below $20,000, commonly 
$25,000 per residence. In some cases the 
unit cost rises as high as $50,000 per res- 
idence. We also find a provision for the 
construction of a large number of office 
buildings. I am in no sense a defeatist 
about the state of the world, but I do not 
think it would be a very good plan to in- 
crease our capital investments abroad in 
the form of large amounts in buildings 
at this time. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator aware 
that in the construction of these office 
buildings certain exchange funds which 
otherwise might not be available will be 
used? In other words, the State De- 
partment receives an appropriation 
which is immediately turned back into 
the Treasury for foreign funds for sur- 
plus property, or ECA funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true, but I 
think the money could be better spent 
on the information and education service 
or in raw materials than in building elab- 
orate palaces for our foreign diplomatic 
representatives to live in or in which to 
conduct business. It is true that 40 years 
ago we did not have proper embassies in 
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the major capitals of Europe, but we 
now have palaces in the major capitals 
of Europe. The diplomatic staff is now 
well housed. We have made in the past 
5 years a capital investment of $106,- 
000,000. 

I am not proposing that we stop the 
entire construction of properties or that 
we acquire no new properties. I am pro- 
viding for $5,000,000 of appropriations. 
Iam merely saying that here is a chance 
to use the knife to reduce expenditures 
somewhat. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is my hope that we 
can do what the Senator suggests. How- 
ever, by buying buildings, using funds 
not otherwise available, we shall be sav- 
ing money in futuro, as it were, against 
money we might not have to use in 
futuro. I agree with the Senator that 
we are paying absolutely fantastic 
amounts for rentais abroad. It is my 
hope that we can havc buildings in those 
countries wLich will remain friendly to 
us in the future. I am wondering if 
the Senator from Illinois realizes what 
I have suggested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I do. 

In Greece, where we already have 
$1,700,000 worth of buildings, there is 
a proposal for another $400,000 building. 

In the Netherlands, where we have 
$1,250,000 worth of buildings, there is 
a proposal for the expenditure of an- 
other three-quarters of a million dollars. 
` In Germany there is a proposal to 
build a $50,000 house for the consul gen- 
eral at Frankfurt, a $50,000 house at 
Bremen, and one in Stuttgart; a $100,- 
000 building on the Gold Coast; in Nic- 
aragua there are to be four $25,000 
houses, plus $150,000 worth of staff hous- 
ing. In the Philippines there is to be a 
consular building costing $60,000, and 
there is a whole series of projects which 
I think we could, with profit, curtail. I 
am not asking that they be eliminated; 
I am merely asking that we trim sail. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am in sympathy 
with what the Senator from Illinois is 
trying to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The amount of sym- 
pathy which I receive on these amend- 
ments is overpowering, until the vote 
comes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am going to vote 
with the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I happened to be in 
Tokyo in recent weeks. There officials 
are going “hog-wild” in trying to buy 
new buildings. They want to buy the 
best places in town, regardless of the cost. 
I see in the list 20 new buildings in 
Japan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are 10 at an 
average of $36,000 apiece. I think that 
when the members of the Diplomatic 
Service draw up their budget a line from 
the old popular ballad comes into their 
minds I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls.” They want marble halls in which 
to dwell 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I personally know 
about a residence in Nicaragua which is 
just a shack. We should have a good 
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place there. But I think they have gone 
“hog-wild” in Tokyo. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There would still be 
$5,000,000 left for this purpose if my 
amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The reason why I 
am going to support the Senator's 
amendment is that it seems to me the 
State Department should take a look at 
the different places and spend the money 
much more judiciously than they have 
apparently been spending it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
When he rose I thought he was going 
to fight my proposal but now I find him 
an ally. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yieli? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. My thought was simi- 
lar to that of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I question whether we should 
appropriate $5,000,000 this year and let 
them do as they please with it, or 
whether it would be better to draw an 
amendment which would place certain 
limitations in certain areas. I am won- 
dering if the Senator from Illinois has 
such an amendment in mind, because I 
should like to support it. I should also 
like to see the counterpart fund of the 
ECA used in the purchase of buildings 
abroad to save rentals on consulates and 
other buildings. I do not believe in 
wasting the money on extravagant 
buildings. I wish we might particularize, 
because I well remember that in Rome 
the State Department bought a full city 
block, and after it was purchased it was 
discovered that it was a publie park, and 
they could not remove a single tree to 
erect a building. The trees grew so 
thickly that they could not put a build- 
ing between them. So the block was still 
vacant in 1946. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know who 
is the best salesman. I think the crowd 
in Tokyo have been doing probably a 
better selling job, because even before 
Japan becomes technically a country 
again they have been going around pick- 
ing up properties. They do not want 
anything modest or average; they want 
to find the best and most palatial houses 
they can find in Tokyo. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor from Washington has corroborated 
some of the statements I have made, 
namely, that the members of the State 
Department are recruited from a group 
which tends to love high living. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois have any information as to the 
relative cost of renting the buildings in 
which embassies are now housed, and of 
acquiring such buildings? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Department 
claims that from 1947 through 1952 they 
have saved approximately $2,000,000 
through the cancellation of leases. 

Mr. CASE. What was the amount? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. $2,000,000 was saved 
from 1947 to 1952 because of the cancel- 
lation of leases. Ido not know how much 
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that amounts to on an annual basis. 
But in order to save that $2,000,000, the 
Government spent $106,000,000. So I 
would think that what we have done has 
been to house our representatives on a 
very elaborate scale. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not true, however, 
that this is merely a bookkeeping trans- 
action, a paper transfer of money in the 
Treasury and charging it to the appro- 
priation for the State Department, and 
using it to purchase from the Treasury 
foreign currencies already owned by the 
United States and then using those for- 
eign currencies for the purpose of ac- 
quiring buildings? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that simply 
because we have credit with foreign 
countries does not mean that we have to 
use it for acquiring elaborate buildings. 
My point is that we have drifted very far 
away from the original democratic sim- 
Plicity of this country, of simple build- 
ings and simple living. We are going in 
for elaborate buildings, tremendous of- 
fices, tremendous equipment, costly 
furnishings, all at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the United States. We are 
moving out of what we might call a 
republican period with a small “r”, into 
an imperial period. I think we should 
cut down on this scale of expenditures. 
It is bad for our foreign relations to 
have our Foreign Service officers working 
and living in splendor while the people 
of the countries involved live in squalor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hope -the amendment of the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois will not prevail. The 
Bureau of the Budget fixed the amount 
at 89,000. 000 The House reduced the 
amount to $8,000,000. The subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations reduced it to $7,000,000. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Il- 
linois that 4 years ago, when this item 
first appeared, the chairman of the sub- 
committee felt the same way as has been 
expressed today by the Senator from 
Illinois. After making a study of the 
subject I came to the conclusion that 
what is provided is about as good use as 
we could possibly make of foreign credits. 
I have grave doubt that we will ever get 
very much out of them unless we get 
something tangible now, while we have 
them. The acquisition of valuable prop- 
erty in various places through the world 
seems to me to be a good way to transfer 
something that is dubious as to value 
into something that is actually of value. 
For that reason I have supported a lim- 
ited program up to this time. I think 
this is a very limited program now. I 
hope the item may not be reduced. 

The Senator from Illinois has already 
referred to the fact that the program 
does reduce rentals. It reduces rentals 
we have to pay for buildings and prop- 
erty which the Government of the 
United States occupies abroad. 

As regards the complaint that we are 
purchasing palatial places, I wish to say 
that is not universally true. It is true 
that some of the buildings we have ac- 
quired have been, in times past, called 
palaces. But at the present time they 
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are anything but that. The buildings 
are, however, valuable property, well lo- 
cated in the centers where they are, and 
it is worth while for the Government of 
the United States to own them. 

I do not think the Senator from Il- 
linois meant to use the expression he 
last used, that the people of this coun- 
try are living in hovels. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; the people of the 
other countries. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I stand corrected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The people in 
the other countries. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iam sorry. I un- 
derstood it the other way. I think the 
buildings our foreign representatives 
occupy should be in keeping with the 
dignity of this Nation, and especially do 
I think so when, as a matter of fact, we 
are not using American dollars for the 
acquisition of the property. We are 
using only credits we have for surplus 
property of which we disposed after the 
Second World War. We have those 
credits. Whether they will always con- 
tinue to be credits or whether they will be 
worth while is something of which I have 
grave doubt. I should like to see them 
turned into real estate, into something 
tangible, something worth while, so long 
as the purchase price does not come out 
of the pockets of the American tax- 
payers. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask the Senator 
if it is not true that a country is judged 
partly by the type of embassies it has? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. We 
are- judged abroad by the manner in 
which our foreign representatives live. 
There is no question about that. But, 
aside from that, it is important to con- 
sider the stability and the location of 
the property at this time, particularly 
when the property can be acquired for 
less than it could be acquired if the econ- 
omy of a particular country was at a 
higher level. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will not prevail. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. How much 
time does the Senator care to have? 

Mr. CASE. Two minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am in- 
clined to think that this can be one of 
those cases where the appearance might 
be that of economy, but the result some- 
thing else. If it is true that as the result 
of the operations of this program the 
United States has saved $2,000,000 in 
lease funds between 1947 and 1951—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. If the Senator 
can correct me on that figure, I shall be 
glad to have him do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to give 
the Senator the figures, and I ask him 
to yield to me in my own time. 

Mr. CASE. Very well, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS, The Government 
saved $2,000,000. In order to save that 
$2,000,000, the Government spent $106,- 
000,000. In other words, it saved less 
than 2 percent on its investment. 

Mr. CASE. Did the Government spend 
that much in cash, or did it use foreign 
currency credits which it had gotten in 
lend-lease settlements, or in counter- 
part funds under ECA? The junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is no particular 
apologist or defender of the State De- 
partment’s activities. The Senator from 
South Dakota has in many instances 
been critical of them. But the Senator 
from South Dakota did insist, when we 
put up the first money for ECA, that we 
should ask the countries involved to set 
aside 5 percent of the local currency 
counterpart funds for the exclusive use 
of the United States in meeting our ex- 
penses in the various countries, and for 
buying strategic minerals or materials. 
We have acquired something like $165,- 
000,000 worth of strategic materials or 
minerals out of the counterpart funds, 
and apparently we have acquired $106,- 
000,000 worth of property for our em- 
bassies in these foreign countries, if the 
figures presented by the Senator from 
Ilinois relate to that, as I understand 
they do. 

Mr. President, is it better to keep $2,- 
000,000 of foreign currencies on ice in the 
Treasury or to use them to acquire physi- 
cal assets in the form of embassy build- 
ings, which we can use, and which we 
need, and which will save our paying out 
so much rent? That seems to me to be 
the question involved here. It is not a 
question of spending dollars; that part 
is only a paper transaction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from South Dakota has expired. Does 
the Senator from Nevada desire to yield 
further time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not know of any other Senator who 
wishes to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] to the committee amendment 
on page 5, line 5. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, before the 
yeas and nays are ordered, if I may I 
should like to comment very briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is under the control of the Senator 
from Nevada. Does he yield time to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I think it 
is highly desirable that the United States 
own its embassy properties wherever 
possible, because then we know the struc- 
ture of the buildings, we know all the 
wiring, and we know all the interior 
decorations of the buildings. It is much 
easier in this way for the United States 
to guard itself against subversive ele- 
ments and those who might want to wire 
our buildings in order to listen to every 
word spoken throughout the embassy 
quarters. For that reason I think it is 
highly desirable that wherever possible 
the United States own its own embassy 
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properties in foreign countries. Conse- 
quently, I find it necessary to vote 
against this amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Doucias] to the committee 
amendment on page 5, line 5. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. Is the demand for the yeas 
and nays sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
hae ce is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. z 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvez], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senators 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON and 
Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. UnpERwoop] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneyY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O'MaHonEY] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
O'Conor] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. FLANDERS] are absent on 
official business, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Broces] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. TAFT] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartHy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Topey] are absent because of 
illness, 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiTH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
the Senators from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmrrH], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
TaFT] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 36, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Aiken Douglas Hendrickson 
Bricker Duff Hennings 
Butler, Md. Dworshak Hickenlooper 
Byrd Ferguson Hoey 
Carison Frear Hunt 
Dirksen Gillette Ives 


Kem Millikin Smith, Maine 
Knowland Moody Smith, N. C. 
Lehman Pastore Watkins 
Long Saltonstall Welker 
Magnuson Schoeppel Wherry 
Malone Smathers Williams 
NAYS—36 
Benton Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Case Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Clements Kefauver Murray 
Cordon Kerr Neely 
Ecton Kilgore Nixon 
Fulbright Langer Robertson 
Russell 
Green McCarran Sparkman 
Hayden McClellan Stennis 
Hill Thye 
Holland McKellar Wiley 
Humphrey McMahon Young 
NOT VOTING—24 
Anderson Connally McCarthy 
Bennett Eastland Monroney 
Brewster Ellender O'Conor 
Bridges Flanders O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Cain Johnston, S.C. Taft 
Capehart Martin Tobey 
Chavez Maybank Underwood 
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question the yeas are 36, the nays 36—a 
tie; so the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] to the 
amendment of the committee is rejected. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 5, 
line 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Reflecting on the 
yea-and-nay vote just taken, I should 
like to say to the able Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Doveras] that I have heard 
it said, “You might just as well kill a 
man as scare him to death.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And I have heard it 
said, “You cannot win,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 15, line 22, after the word “or- 
ganizations”, to strike out 885,000,000“ 
and insert “$63,000,000, of which not to 
exceed $25,830,000 shall be available for 
personal services.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. This is the so-called 
Voice of America amendment. I am not 
speaking on it at this time. Perhaps 
some Senators wish to discuss it. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to strike 
out “$63,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$25,830,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$115,000,000.” 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself to the committee amend- 
ment which proposes to cut from $85,- 
000,000 to $63,000,000 the appropriation 
provided by the House destined for the 
Voice of America and kindred activities. 
The $85,000,000 allocated by the House 
is itself by no means sufficient in this 
critical area. The $115,000,000 originally 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget is by no means sufficient. 

Based on my long experience in this 
field, I hope to be able to point out to 
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the Senate today why it is folly to ham- 
string this important and potentially 
powerful program by a further cut of 
$22,000,000 over and above the $30,000,- 
000 reduction previously made by the 
House. Although I believe the State 
Department has consistently had its 
sights too low in this field, and that its 
original request was inadequate to the 
challenge and the opportunity, the 
amendment I am offering calls only for 
restoration at this time of the figure 
proposed by the President and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, 6 years ago this month, 
the fighting and killing in World War II 
came to a stop. It was a grave time, 
a serious time; but, today, many of us 
look back on it with nostalgia. We 
thought—honestly thought—that the 
world might have seen its last big war. 
There were problems—terrifying prob- 
lems—but many felt, with God's help, we 
could handle them. Under the United 
Nations we set about to find a way. 

Many of us were gravely disturbed 
about the Soviet Union but we were not 
without hope that conflict would be 
avoided. During the war the U. S. S. R. 
had been our ally. She had. been a 
brave ally. Her soldiers had fought 
courageously. She had lived up to her 
promise to launch a major attack on the 
eastern front coincident with the Nor- 
mandy landings. Her people had stood 
up under hardships too terrible to try to 
put into words. Most Americans were 
willing—even glad—to accept the Rus- 
sians as partners in the new great enter- 
prise before us all—the building of a 
peaceful, prosperous world community 
based on confidence and fellowship. 
Most Americans hoped that the rulers 
of the Russian people would cooperate in 
this great enterprise. 

We were soon undeceived. 

Today the rulers of the Soviet Union 
have left no doubt in any man’s mind 
that they do not want a world based on 
mutual confidence, 

Yes; our theory is that a great Air 
Force, Army, and Navy will keep the 
Russians from attacking. But we have 
two other weapons in our own war for 
peace. That is a paradoxial phrase, but 
that is the point we have reached. We 
are waging peace. The two other 
weapons are foreign economic aid, which 
we are to debate next week, and our 
campaign of truth, the fate of which we 
are now deciding. 

They do not yet dare attack the United 
States by force of arms, and we continue 
to hope that our growing military 
strength is such that they will not risk 
an armed attack. They do not want to 
participate in building cooperation be- 
tween nations. They do not want 
friends whom they treat as equals. 
They want only to rule, and to control. 
And they want their control to be world- 
wide. The price they are prepared to 
pay, the risks they are prepared to run, 
in their efforts to acquire control, we do 
not yet know. The Russian leaders 
launched their aggressive campaign al- 
most before the smoke of World War II 
had subsided. Psychologically, this ap- 
peared to be the right moment for them. 
A war-shattered world was busy. binding 
up its wounds. Millions of men and 
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women the world over were dissatisfied 
with the prewar order, the order which 
had brought destruction and chaos. 
They wanted something new—something 
that offered them the promise of relief 
from age-old miseries. They wanted a 
faith in which to believe—and for which 
to work. 

Seizing upon this unrest, the men of 
the Kremlin thrust forward. Wherever 
their armies had moved they remained. 
The armies were followed by political 
organizers who undertook to set up police 
states subservient to the Kremlin, Else- 
where, where they had no armies, they 
threatened, they promised, they con- 
nived. 

Country after country fell before this 
combination of force, the threat of force, 
of propaganda, and subversion. The 
tens of millions of people behind the iron 
curtain became slaves to a tyranny as 
ruthless, cunning, and complete as any 
in history. 

Today, Mr. President, the men in the 
Kremlin control the lives of some 800,- 
000,000 people. Their rule stretches 
over roughly two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface. The resources and manpower 
of this vast area are weapons in their 
hands. 

Mr. President, the men in the Kremlin 
know that as long as hope endures no 
dictatorship is safe. They know that 
today the hope of freemen everywhere— 
the hope that flickers still in the hearts 
of their own enslaved millions—lies in 
the United States. 

I do not say this boastfully. I say it 
in all humility. We of the United States 
have been fortunate. We were spared 
the physical destruction of both World 
War I and World War II. We were 
spared, too, the spiritual disintegration 
that almost inevitably follows in the 
wake of such destruction. We have en- 
joyed vast natural resources. Our great 
free internal market has spurred compe- 
tition and fostered the creative skill of 
our people. Due also to the wisdom of 
our antitrust laws, we have developed 
an industrial potential undreamed of 
even a few decades ago. 

The men in the Kremlin have learned 
the lesson that World War I had failed 
to teach Hitler. They know that as long 
as the United States remains free and 
strong their dream of world domination 
is idle. 

They do not yet dare attack the United 
States by force of arms. We continue to 
hope that our growing military strength 
is such that they will never risk an armed 
attack. Their methods in the future will 
probably continue to be more subtle. 
They have, however, mastered the psy- 
chological weapons. The full strength 
and vigor of their campaign is little un- 
derstood in the United States. It is to 
this point that I shall wholly address my- 
self today, and upon it I shall base the 
case that the $115,000,000 request of the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget 
be granted. 

Hitler declared that big lies told often 
enough, told loudly enough, ceased to be 
lies in the ears of the listeners. Moscow 
adopted the Hitler technique. 

It is estimated that the U. S. S. R. to- 
day is spending something between one 
and two billion dollars a year in its cam- 
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paign of vilification against the United 
States. 

This campaign is directed, first, to the 
Soviet peoples and the peoples of the 
satellite nations. Day and night the 
press; radio, theaters, schools, and other 
channels of propaganda in these lands 
repeat the accusations and vilifications. 
They tell the people that the United 
States wants war, that ours is a land of 
unbelievable misery for the great major- 
ity of its people, that we are the 1951 
equivalent of Nazi Germany. 

Not long ago Mr. John McCloy, the 
High Commissioner in Germany, esti- 
mated for me that the Russian propa- 
ganda expenditures against Germany 
alone approximate half a billion dollars 
@ year. 

Mr. President, listen to some typical 
statements made by Radio Moscow: 

Death caused by undernourishment an- 
nually takes away the lives of thousands of 
Americans. 


In lands where hunger is the common 
lot of man this is a believable statement. 
Millions under Soviet domination today 
know hunger. Millions elsewhere know 
hunger. They have seen their kinsmen, 
friends, dead of starvation. This is talk- 
ing a language they can understand. 

Here we have a favorite theme of 
Radio Moscow: 

Lynching or electrocuting innocent people 

“is a regular occurrence in democratic Amer- 
ica, 


Mr. President, here again the men of 
Moscow are talking a language their peo- 
ple can understand. Terror is as much 
a part of the daily fare of these people 
as hunger. Why should they not be- 
lieve that the rare incidences of terror 
in other lands—thank God, rare indeed 
in the United States—are almost daily 
occurrences? 

Let me go on: 

Mothers sell their babies on the black 
market in the United States. 


A black market is something the Rus- 
sians understand. A country where 
babies are at a premium, where childless 
families will go to any length to fill the 
vacant places in their hearts, is hard for 
them to understand. Just what is meant 
by a “black market” in babies is outside 
their comprehension, but Radio Moscow 
uses this charge with great effect, 

Here is another favorite theme: 

The prisons of the United States are 
places of forced labor in which thousands 
annually perish. The American States ruth- 
lessly exploit prison labor, seeing in it a 
source of large income, 


Well, prison labor, slave labor—these 
are well understood in lands where thou- 
sands disappear overnight; where Si- 
beria has been traditionally a word of 
terror over the centuries. It is esti- 
mated that some 15,000,000 political 
prisoners are now laboring in Russian 
prison camps. Why should they not be- 
lieve that such, too, is the custom in the 
United States? 

These are sample themes upon which 
Moscow harps continually in its cam- 
paign of hate against the United States. 
These are themes repeated throughout 


the world—in the Communist press, over : 
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the radio, in speeches, wherever the 
written or spoken word penetrates. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that many 
of us are still not fully awake to what is 
happening. I have heard men on this 
floor talk as though this campaign were 
of no particular interest to us. The 
suggestion further to cut the appropria- 
tion of funds to combat this campaign 
seems to imply that it can be laughed off 
or ignored. 

I know something about our own early 
efforts to combat the Russian propa- 
ganda with a campaign of truth. As 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs in 1945, 1946, and 1947, I was 
given the job of telling the so-called 
American story. The Presidential di- 
rective under which I operated was sim- 
ply to present a full and fair picture of 
American life and of the aims and poli- 
cies of the United States Government. 

Our original approach to this new 
and strange, to us, area in the field of 
foreign policy was a simple one. 

“Took,” we said to ourselves, “we can 
just tell the truth; we shall hold up a 
mirror to ourselves. We haven’t any- 
thing to conceal. We haven't anything 
too difficult to sell—just friendship and 
understanding.” We saw the job in 
these direct and explicit terms. 

Because there were those in Congress 
who questioned the legality of this oper- 
ation I developed recommendations for 
Congress which, under the leadership of 
Senators SMITH and MUNDT, were en- 
acted into law. In 1948 Congress passed 
the Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act setting up the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Informa- 
tion, its Office of Educational Exchange, 
and the United States Information Serv- 
ice abroad. 

The low point in our postwar activity 
was 1948. The appropriation for fiscal 
1948 for these operations provided little 
more than a token budget. It totaled 
if I remember correctly, something like 
$21,000,000. This was, of course, a mere 
drop in the bucket compared to the sums 
being spent by Moscow. Later, in 1950, 
the appropriation was raised to $34,000,- 
000 and after Korea to close to $100,- 
000,000. Again, relatively small sums. 
We were still thinking primarily in terms 
of telling the American story and hoping 
the audience would fill in the gaps and 
find its own answer to the Russian prop- 
aganda. 

It became increasingly obvious to me 
in 1945, 1946, and 1947, while I served 
as Assistant Secretary of State responsi- 
ble for this program, that our approach 
was inadequate. Events broadened and 
intensified the task which had to be un- 
dertaken. The charge of Communist 
propaganda could not be met by so 
simple an approach and so limited a 
program. Something more had to be 
done than merely telling our story to 
anyone who would go out of his way to 
listen. 

In reply, our problem in the field of in- 
formation and propaganda has become 
more—a great deal more—than just cor- 
recting Communist lies. If we are to 
win this battle for men’s minds we must 
offer to the peoples of the world, in their 
own terms, the great and vital hope 
that is inherent in the democratic ideal. 
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This is something more, Mr. President, 
than merely explaining our foreign pol- 
icy. People all-over the world want to 
know what we are doing and what we 
are planning to do in the future. It is 
something more than merely describing 
our universities, our cities, our unions, 
our music, and so forth. We need to 
tell the world in print, by radio, in 
movies, by exchange of persons, what 
they eagerly want to know about our 
production, our agricultural methods, 
our health and sanitation programs, and 
other down-to-earth problems. They 
want to know how we have tackled these 
problems. What progress we have made 
in solving them. What we are planning 
to do in the future. They want to know 
these things, however, not only in our 
terms, but in their terms. How can 
they, in cooperation with us and other 
free nations, achieve their own legiti- 
mate aspirations? Can they indeed do 
this better under the banner of free- 
dom than enrolled in the Communist 
legions? 

We must, above all, inspire the peo- 
ples of the world with the will to work 
and fight for a world in which we all can 
believe—the world of peace and in- 
creasing prosperity to which all men 
will give their faith and allegiance. We 
must, in short, sell them on their own 
future in terms of freedom, justice, and 
dignity for the individual. 

This goal on our part can be a matter 
of life and death to the American people. 
If war comes the question of which 
countries will ally themselves with us 
may depend on how we operate in the 
area we are discussing now and during 
2 — next year, not at some unforeseeable 

A year ago last March, in the Eighty- 
first Congress, I submitted, on behalf 
of myself and 12 other Members of the 
Senate, a resolution calling for what I 
termed a “Marshall plan of ideas.” 
Some of the most distinguished men in 
the country including General Eisen- 
hower, General Marshall, Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, Mr. Bernard Baruch, Sec- 
retary Acheson, Ambassador John Foster 
Dulles, and Gen. David Sarnoff, appeared 
to testify strongly and specifically in 
support of the basic idea incorporated 
in this resolution. 

During the past year many Members 
of Congress have recognized the growing 
importance of such a program. One is 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] in his 
address on the floor of the Senate Jan- 
uary 2 of this year. Books have been 
published on this problem, one of the 
most interesting—and I strongly rec- 
ommend it to your reading—being War 
and the Minds of Men by Prof. Frederick 
Dunn, of Yale. Another is Wallace Car- 
roll’s great book, which I wish might be 
made compulsory reading for every Army 
and Navy officer, called Persuade or 
Perish. Many magazine articles have 
appeared dealing with the same subject. 

This year the President asked $115,- 
000,000 for this area of operations in 
the field of foreign policy. In terms of 
other—let me repeat other“ - weapons 
in the struggle today that is probably 
less than the price of one atomic bomb. 
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In terms of World War II this $115,- 
000,000 is the price of 20 minutes of 
actual warfare. 

I remember hearing of one artillery 
barrage lasting just 4 minutes that cost 
something like $67,000. 

That request was whittled to $85,000,- 
000 on the other side of the Capitol. As 
it has now come to us from the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee it is 
$63,000,000. 

Was it the opinion of the members 
of that committee that the United States 
could not afford this $115,000,000? 
Over on the House side during the hear- 
ings one of our distinguished colleagues 
said just that. “This program is too 
ambitious,” he declared. 

Mr. President, we do not have, of 
course, exact figures on what the Rus- 
sians are spending on their anti-Ameri- 
can campaign. We can only judge the 
probable cost from what we can see and 
hear they are doing. I have used the 
figures between one and two billion.” 
It might well be more. As I said, High 
Commissioner McCloy estimated for me 
that one-half billion dollars is being 
spent for Russian propaganda in Ger- 
many alone. 

I wish to compare the sum we are dis- 
cussing, as agreed to by the House— 
$30,000,000 under the request of the ad- 
ministration—as compared to some of the 
things the Russians are doing in the 
propaganda field. 

Let us consider for a moment the Rus- 
sian “jamming” of our broadcasts. I 
have received many questions as to 
whether the people in Russia actually 
hear our broadcasts. To keep their peo- 
ple from listening to the Voice of Amer- 
ica, the Soviet propaganda bureau has 
set up approximately 1,200 “jamming” 
stations. The operation of each of these 
stations requires from 10 to 12 persons. 
This means that Russia has put to work 
from 12,000 to 15,000 persons solely to 
keep our Voice of America broadcasts 
from being heard in Russia. 

The cost of merely operating these 
“jamming” stations could well be not 
too far from the figure of $115,000,000 
which my amendment proposes be al- 
lowed for this program. 

The Soviet rulers take many other 
steps to prevent their people and the 
people of the satellites from listening 
to the Voice of America. In Russia and 
practically all the Russian-dominated 
areas radios must be registered. Pro- 
spective buyers of radio sets must pay a 
subscription fee. In some places they 
must sign a declaration that they will not 
listen, or permit anyone else to listen, 
to foreign broadcasts. In addition to 
this declaration, a further statement is 
required to the effect that they will not 
repeat anything they should just hap- 
pen to hear. 

It must cost plenty to police the radio 
owners. We can chalk that up also as 
expenditures in the Soviet propaganda 
war. 

Foreign broadcasting by the Soviets 
increased during 1946-50 to almost 
double the previous number of hours. 
By 1950 these broadcasts, including those 
of the satellites and China, were more 
than the combined broadcasts of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
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The chief criteria in allocation of time 
seems to be, first, the nearness of the area 
to the U. S. S. R.; second, its strategic 
importance to Soviet foreign policy; and 
third, the capability of reaching the area 
by other means. The size of the poten- 
tial audience and the number of receiv- 
ing sets in the area seem to be less im- 
portant factors. The cost?—well, the 
Communists are nat thinking in terms 
of how much they can afford. They 
do the broadcasting and propaganda 
first, as they always have; then build 
the tanks and submarines with what they 
have left. This approach is the opposite 
of ours. Mistakenly putting our faith in 
force, and in our economic policies, we 
neglect the minds of men. 

The Russians cultivate the minds of 
the masses, not because they respect 
them, but indeed because they hold them 
in contempt. Let us here in the United 
States not make the mistake, on our 
part, of neglecting the minds of men 
because we think so little of them. 

Mr. President, we in the United States 
look forward very shortly to spending a 
billion dollars a week for armaments. 
How do we arrive at that figure of a bil- 
lion dollars a week? We do so by lis- 
tening to the generals and the admirals 
testify about what the Russians are do- 
ing in connection with the Russian ar- 
mament program. That is why Iam ad- 
vancing these arguments today, as ap- 
plied to this other and potentially even 
more potent weapon in our contest with 
the Soviet Union. Although we look 
forward very shortly to spending a bil- 
lion dollars a week for armaments, we 
propose to spend only a million dollars- 
plus for ideas. Such an arrangement is 
enormously, foolishly, and tragically out 
of balance. 

The Soviet emphasis upon youth has 
been increasingly manifest. Children 
hardly out of their cradles are indoctri- 
nated with hate-America poison. A 
Chinese children’s magazine, for ex- 
ample, tells its youthful readers: 

Of course, you know the Japanese devils 
who ruled and oppressed our northeast for 
14 years. The American imperialists are the 
same, but more cruel. 


This is the picture of America given 
these youngsters: 

While thousands of American workers are 
without food or clothing, one big capitalist, 
who just died, has left 75,000,000 United 
States dollars to his little dog for which a 
big mansion was built and for which 45 
servants are employed. This, in spite of the 
fact that in America many labor families 
of eight have only 200 United States dollars 
per year. Tho fate of United States chil- 
dren is even more tragic. A lot of them 
work at hard labor when very young. Many 
die because of cold and hunger. Education 
is out of the question and there are 6,000,- 
000 American children who are uneducated. 


These youngsters are assured that 
the American system is doomed. Just 
wait a little while, they are told, and 
“Father” Stalin will fix the wicked Amer- 
ican capitalists who starve their work- 
ers, work children to death and, but for 
“Father” Stalin, would import their evil 
system into China, 

Papa Stalin is portrayed to these 
youngsters as the giver of all good 
things—the protector and the champion 
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of all good. According to a West Berlin 
newspaper, Telegraf, the children of 
East Germany are saying a little bed- 
time prayer that goes something like 
this: 


Fold your little hands, close your little 
eyes, think a minute about Stalin. 


The equivalent of this prayer is being 
taught children throughout the Rus- 
sian-dominated world. At this moment, 
even as I speak now, there are literally 
thousands of little ones folding their 
hands, closing their eyes, and thinking, 
God help them, of the man they are 
being taught to reverence in the place of 
God. 

Mr. President, these are only children. 
But our children, a few years hence, will 
live in the adult world with these indoc- 
trinated enemies. 

For the older boys and girls in China 
the Communists have introduced a nice 
little game. Peiping students have a 
good time at rifie ranges where, in large 
characters, the invitation “Shoot Tru- 
man” bids them try their skill at a 
large target bearing the picture of our 
American President. Another game of- 
fered Chinese youth is called “‘smash 
the aggressor” and the target this time 
is an American soldier. 

We cannot talk of youth without con- 
sidering the recent show in East Berlin. 
High Commissioner McCloy estimated 
for me the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics annual budget for youths in East 
Germany at $200,000,000. This mass 
gathering of 2,000,000 young people was 
publicized as the Third World Festival 
of Youths and Students for Peace. 
Basically it was a gigantic demonstra- 
tion against the United States and for 
the Soviet. The official slogans are re- 
vealing. Here are a few of them: 

Long live the U. S. S. R., the invincible 
bulwark of peace in the world. 

Long live Stalin, the champion of peace 
in the world. 

Peace-loving youth of France and Ger- 
many unite in the fight against remili- 
tarization of West Germany. 

German youth unite against remilitariza- 
tion, for the preservation of peace, for the 
restoration of the unity of Germany, 

We want lasting peace. Therefore, away 
with Adenauer. 


Mr. President, I suggest that my col- 
leagues make a point of seeing the news- 
reel of this Berlin gathering. Look at 
the faces of these young people. Their 
hate for the United States will terrify 
them. Now I do not blame these young 
people. But I suggest that if we feel 
we cannot afford to try to give these 
young people a different viewpoint, we 
are sowing the seeds of potential dis- 
aster. Yes, to be sure they are not easily 
accessible. They are behind the iron 
curtain. But all curtains, even iron 
ones, can be pierced. It is our business 
to learn how to pierce this one if we are 
not later to pay the same sum of $115,- 
-000,000 in 20 minutes of blood and 
bullets. 

The Soviets have seized upon the 
peace theme and, wherever possible, have 
made it their own. The partisans of 
peace have duped millions—according 
to their claims, which I do rot believe— 
including 13,500,000 Americans, This 
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3-year-old organization now claims as 
members more than one-third of the 
human race. 

The partisans have been worth every 
kopex the Soviet Government has spent 
on them. In the minds of many millions 
the partisans have established the be- 
lief that the Soviet Government really 
wants peace, and that the United States 
is the chief obstacle to peace—and this 
in a world sick for peace, a world willing 
to pay any price but slavery for peace. 

More and more, the partisans are be- 
having like the old Communist Interna- 
tional. They follow the same pattern of 
disclaiming any connection with the So- 
viet Government, but at the same time 
the organization has become a roof un- 
der which have gathered the interna- 
tional organizations controlled by Mos- 
cow. Separate organizations have been 
set up for trade-unionists, women, young 
people, farmers, journalists, and profes- 
sional people. In non-Soviet countries 
efforts have been made to negotiate 
united fronts with non-Com munists. 

The campaign has been given full sup- 
port in the Communist and fellow- 
traveler press. It has radio support 
wherever the Voice of Moscow or that 
of any of its stooges penetrates. 

The so-called peace offensive of the 
U. S. S. R., of course, is basically de- 
signed to stamp the United States as a 
warmonger and aggressor. We are said 
to be ruled by the greedy men of Wall 
Street, and we are pictured as being in- 
evitably imperialistic. To document its 
charges of United States aggressive and 
warlike intent, the Soviet points to the 
policies which we have evolved to pro- 
tect ourselves and the free world: Ko- 
rea, the North Atlantic Pact, the mutual 
defense program, the mutual security 
program, our American bases in foreign 
countries, our military budget, and so 
on. 

On the Far East, the United States is 
portrayed by Moscow in terms of colonial 
imperialism. The United States is at- 
tacked as the successor of the former 
colonial powers, Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands, and is charged with using 
its postwar economic power to supplant 
them in their former colonies. 

These are persuasive arguments in the 
east. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
They are very compelling. It will take 
time and patience and money on our part 
to persuade the majority of Asiatics of 
our true intent. 

By contrast, the U. S. S. R. is hailed as 
the defender of the oppressed peoples. 
They claim that the U. S. S. R. has 
solved the problem of racial minorities. 
They claim that their own record is 
proof of what underdeveloped lands and 
peoples can do if they now follow the 
Soviet doctrine and submit to Soviet 
domination. 

The extent of Soviet propaganda in 
Asia staggers the imagination. Let me 
give you a few over-all figures on their 
North Korean campaign alone—directed 
at the 9,000,000 North Koreans. In June 
of last year, an estimated 50,000 to 75,000 
persons were employed full time or part 
time in this North Korean propaganda 
machine. An estimated 10 to 15 percent 
of the national budget of North Korea 
was planned in 1950 for propaganda 
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purposes, much of it either directly or 
indirectly through the educational sys- 
tem. 

By virtue of its magnitude and 
through its virtual monopoly over all 
means of communications, the North 
Korean campaign was highly effective, 
particularly among the so-called elite 
groups which were subjected to more in- 
tensive indoctrination. Even among 
the masses, however, the campaign went 
over, fixing a number of stereotypes al- 
most indelibly upon their conscious- 
ness—such as imperialistic America and 
democratic Soviet Union. 

If the Soviet Union were the only 
country which sent out the Communist 
“hate America” propaganda, our prob- 
lem would be serious enough. However, 
the Kremlin is not the only source. In 
addition to broadcasts from political 
parts of the Soviet Union, such as the 
Ukraine, the Soviet Central Asian Peo- 
ple’s Republics, and the Baltic States, 
Communist radio stations in every satel- 
lite country such as Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Rumania, and Eastern Germany are 
daily broadeasting the same anti-Ameri- 
can line. 

In the Far East the situation is the 
same. Radio broadcasts from Com- 
munist stations in North Korea, China, 
and Indochina are covering Asia with 
hate-America propaganda. And in the 
Philippines, the Communist Huks are 
broadcasting the same line. 

In the free world Communist Party 
members sing the anti-America song 
with pamphlets, posters, speeches, and 
through controlled Communist news- 
papers. 

Literally it might be said that the 
United States has to defend itself 
against Communist propaganda from all 
areas of the free world whenever Ameri- 
can policy comes into conflict with the 
policy of any particular country. This 
might be true in Iran over the oil issue, 
in Egypt, and other Arab States over 
some particular issue, or in the Malay 
States over rubber or tin. It is often 
true in Argentina. 

Mr. President, perhaps others noticed 
an article which appeared recently in 
the Washington Post, based on a dis- 
patch from Argentina, describing a 
Peronista meeting which was held a day 
or two before then. I read from that 
article: 

Violently anti-American posters appeared 
during the rally describing the United 
States as the world’s most criminal nation. 


Mr. President, although today I am 
emphasizing the Russian situation, our 
great position of wealth and power ex- 
cites envy all over the world, and the 
problem is not confined to the Russians. 

Thus it is clear that American propa- 
ganda is having te wage a constant 
battle 24 hours a day in every corner of 
the world to protect the American 
position. 

In China today the propaganda pro- 
gram is the major domestic assignment 
of the Chinese Communist Party. In 
terms of the proportionate effort ex- 
pended, and volume of material poured 
out, it is on a par with the North Ko- 
rean campaign which I have just de- 
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scribed. The program is all-pervasive 
and all-inclusive, and colors every pub- 
lic act of the regime. It involves the full 
time of at least 1,000,000 people, and in- 
volves additional millions of people on 
a part-time basis. It has complete con- 
trol of all media—radio, press, publish- 
ing, education, motion pictures, drama, 
music, art, and science. 

Consider this: The New China News 
Agency—NCNA—claims to have pub- 
lished, during the first 6 months of 1950, 
95,000,000 copies of books and 14,000,000 
copies of magazines, as well as 624 news- 
papers. In addition, 140,000,000 ele- 
mentary school and middle-school text- 
books were made available to Chinese 
students. As of June 1950, there were 
84 radio stations in operation, and their 
range was being extended by use of loud 
speakers in urban areas and by an ex- 
tensive network of village monitors 
charged with spreading daily propagan- 
da. Films, plays, “living newspapers,” 
dramatic skits of current events, posters, 
wall bulletin boards, and story tellers 
were used to further extend the range 
of the program. 

Propaganda agents are sent into even 
the most remote villages. Rallies. pa- 
rades, and just plain uncamouflaged 
propaganda meetings are staged with in- 
creasing frequency. 

The Peiping regime directs a propa- 
ganda barrage toward neighboring coun- 
tries, particularly those in southeast 
Asia where large communities of Chi- 
nese live. The Chinese International 
Broadcasting Service broadcasts 12 
hours and 55 minutes daily in 14 differ- 
ent languages. In addition, the Chinese 
propaganda bureau conducts a program 
of educational and cultural work in the 
field, subsidizing newspapers in Chinese 
and local languages, and widely distrib- 
uting printed material of all sorts. 

Communist propaganda is conducted 
on a large scale in India directly from 
the U. S. S. R. and through Indian dupes 
of the Communist International. Since 
the first of this year, both the Soviets 
and the Chinese have stepped up their 
campaign in India, making use of all 
propaganda media. 

In November 1950, the Soviet radio 
was beaming to India 3 hours and 30 
minutes daily of programs in Bengal, 10 
hours and 30 minutes in English, and 1 
hour and 45 minutes in Hindustani. Re- 
cently it has been reported that pro- 
grams have been added or will be added 
in four additional languages used in 
India. 

Communist publications in India range 
from elaborately prepared and printed 
volumes of Lenin’s works down through 
journals, pamphlets, reports, and re- 
prints, to propaganda leafiets which 
center their fire on attacks on America. 
Many of the leaflets are distributed free; 
others are sold for a trifling sum. 

In addition to the numerous book- 
stalls where Communist literature is sold, 
innumerable organizations and reading 
rooms act as agents, and Communist 
peddlers sell the material on the streets. 

Mr. President, I have said that the 
Communist propaganda program in Asia 
staggers the imagination. I have merely 
touched briefly on a few of its high spots. 
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Always a major theme of the propa- 
ganda everywhere throughout the world 
is Hate America”—America the enemy, 
the enemy of all so-called democratic 
peoples. In Europe the Soviets play 
upon the understandable pride of the 
Europeans, A few years ago the Mar- 
shall plan was portrayed as an attempt 
to enslave the Europeans. The mu- 
tual assistance program is being painted 
in the same colors. I do not doubt that 
the mutual security program will be 
given the same treatment. 

We Americans, so the Soviets tell the 
Europeans, will involve them in another 
war. The Soviets say that we are using 
the Europeans to save our own hides, and 
that the Russians offer peace. 

Informed sources estimate that the 
Soviets and the French Communist 
Party are currently investing about $30,- 
000,000 in propaganda in France alone. 
Of this, the major portion is obviously 
borne by Moscow, since the French Com- 
munist Party’s total annual budget is 
only $14,000,000. 

The cultural and moral climate of the 
United States is pictured as materialistic, 

. degenerate, pornographic, and generally 
on a gangster level. The organ of Soviet 
youth, Komsomolskaya Pravda, on Jan- 
uary 14, 1950, described the corruption 
of American youth in the following 
terms: 

An inalienable feature of the American 
way of life is the wide distribution of crime 
and its steady gfowth. In this regard the 
United States of America unquestionably 
occupies one of the first places in the world. 
American statistics reckon that in the United 
States of America during 1948 a serious crime 
was committed every 18.7 seconds, while in 
Los Angeles there was an average of one 
murder every 5 minutes 7 seconds. Crime 
among youth is especially great. High- 
school students form bands which go on 
drunken orgies, smoke opium, and cultivate 
all kinds of depravity. Theft, banditry, and 
murders multiply every day. Such a striking 
development of crime is explained not only 
by the fact that the American way of life, 
which permits the prosperity of unscrupulous 
businessmen, dooms millions of people to a 
starved existence and deprives them of work 
and the opportunity of getting an education, 
The growth of crime among youth is a con- 
sequence of that colossal job of corrupting 
young people which is being carried on by 
the ideologists of the American bourgeoisie. 

The whole gigantic propaganda machine 
of the American imperialists serves the 
cause of corrupting youth. Capitalist 
monopolies exercise absolute control over 
all the American press with the exception 
of a few progressive publications. The film 
industry and the radio are also as a whole 
completely in the hands of the monopolies. 
Thanks to the care of the monopolists, the 
literary calling is being converted into a 
kind of business. Special agencies develop 
and deal in standardized subjects for detec- 
tive, pornographic, mystery and other novels, 
novelettes and short stories. Standardized 
literary products as a whole fill the book 
market, leaving almost no place for clas- 
sic literature. The bookshelves of the stores 
are filled for the most part with detective 
and pornographic works, whose authors rel- 
ish descriptions of murders and sexual and 
similar perversions. The favorite heroes of 
this literature are gangsters. 

The whole operation of training Amer- 
ican youth is aimed at corrupting the broad 
popular masses and at diverting them from 
political struggle. 
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Writing on Americanism in the Com- 
inform Journal, Ilya Ehrenberg declared: 

Americanism personifies vulgarity and ar- 
rogance—robots and chewing gum, fornica- 
tion in an automobile and a Negro soaked 
in petrol; supermen who crush skulls, 
frame-up of Communists, hypocrisy and 
savagery, talk of peace and the atom bomb; 
it is greed, falsehood and fear * * *. In 
America they have their own brand of fas- 
cism, known by the name of Americanism. 


All this, of course, is old stuff; but the 
important fact which we must not for- 
get is that unless we combat such state- 
ments with the truth, they may well 
spell defeat for all our efforts to build 
the security of the free world. 

Actually, however, I would not have 
our campaign of truth devote itself sole- 
ly or even primarily to denying such alle- 
gations. Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, of 
Harvard University, said recently in the 
New York Times: 

Above all, I would have this Voice speak 
for, and not against. Nothing is to be gained 
by thinking and talking in negative terms. 
So far have our anti-Russianism and anti- 
communism gone that even freedom has 
come to mean only something which the 
Russians do not have and which commu- 
nism cannot give. Unless it has a positive 
message for the world—a message that will 
seem positive because it promises to satis- 
fy existing needs and fulfill existing hopes, 
and by action as well as by words, the Voice 
of America might as well remain silent. 


Here, I think, is indicated the proper 
role for our American information cam- 
paign. Indeed, Mr. President, we should 
go all-out for such a truth campaign, 
beginning, I should like to say, by voting 
in favor of my amendment which calls 
for a $115,000,000 appropriation. 

However, if my amendment is rejected, 
I call on my colleagues in the Senate 
to support the able leadership of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT] in his effort to have 
the Senate reject the committee amend- 
ment, so that the figure will at least re- 
main at the $85,000,000 appropriation 
voted by the House of Representatives. 

Here is our own positive bid for un- 
derstanding and for peace. If the peo- 
ples of the rest of the world learn that 
we in America want peace, and discover 
that we sympathize with their own legit- 
imate aspirations to improve themselves 
and, indeed, that we will help them 
achieve their legitimate goals, we can 
hope that they will turn their faces to- 
ward us and will join with us in our 
faith in freedom and in our domestic 
ideals. 

Mr. President, I have a resolution be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
calling for a full and complete study of 
this area in the conduct of our foreign 
policy, including its organization and 
structure, Except for one morning, the 
hearings on this resolution were delayed 
and held up by the MacArthur hear- 
ings, and then, subsequently, by the trip 
of the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to Europe. 

I am glad to tell the Senate that my 
senior colleague from Connecticut, only 
this week, has assured me that he hopes 
to hold hearings on this resolution with- 
in the next 2 weeks, and from these 
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hearings I hope that information will 


be developed, which will give the Senate 


more knowledge of the achievements of 
the program, of the failures of the pro- 
gram, of its potential promise as a con- 
structive force for peace, operating 
urgently and importantly, and of the 
best form of organization for its further 
development. 

Yes, Mr. President, America has a big 
story to tell. That is our faith in a fu- 
ture world community based on peace 
and justice. Here, I think, is merchan- 
dise worthy of our great past, and a 
challenge to our future. Money invested 
in this area now, in the coming critical 
year, in my judgment will pay dividends 
not only in the present but for many, 
many decades ahead. 

Let us by all means continue at once 
with our efforts to improve the program. 
I hope that many Senators, such as the 
distinguished junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], who is on the floor 
as acting minority leader, will express 
their views to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee during this investigation, called 
for by my resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 74. But in the meantime, Mr. Pres- 
ident, let our voice—the Voice of Amer- 
ica—continue to be heard throughout 
the world. I urge an affirmative vote 
on my amendment restoring the $115,- 
000,000 for the program as worked out by 
the State Department and recommended 
by the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks four 
news stories. The first is an article by 
Drew Middleton, of the New York Times, 
which, together with the column com- 
menting on it, written by the brilliant 
and versatile Mrs. Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, describes the terrifying impact 
of the Russian propaganda on the youth 
movement in Germany as recently dram- 
atized by the 2,000,000 young Germans 
in East Berlin. I ask that both of these 
articles be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Vorce” URGED To UNDERMINE SOVIET MORALE 
IN GERMANY—UNITED STATES OFFICIALS IN 
Bonn SUGGEST PROGRAMS DIRECTED aT RUS- 
SIAN TROOPS IN FIELD 

(By Drew Middleton) 

Bonn, GERMANY, August 21.—One of the 
most noticeable gaps in the propaganda ef- 
fort directed by the United States at the 
Soviet Union and its satellites is the lack of 
any propaganda by radio or leaflet directed 
exclusively at the morale of the officers and 
men of the Soviet group of armies in East 
Germany. 

The failure thus far of the United States 
propaganda to take advantage of the proxi- 
mity to West Berlin and West Germany of 
nearly 400,000 Russian troops, the largest 
group of Russians living outside the fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union, has aroused the 
concern of a number of Officials here. 

At the moment this concern is heightened 
by the knowledge that the troops are in 
maneuver areas where there are fewer re- 
straints on their physical freedom in bar- 
racks and that, according to reports reach- 
ing West Germany, there has been consider- 
able grumbling among the officers and men 
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because of a rigorous new disciplinary code, 
including a ban on drinking, imposed by 
Gen. Vassily I. Chuikov, Soviet commander 
in Germany. 


OCCASIONAL BROADCASTS MADE 


- Occasionally, the Voice of America includes 
some items that concerns the Soviet army of 
occupation more than it does the Soviet 
people as a whole. 

An example was the “Voice’s” efforts last 
April to give the widest possible circulation 
to a statement by John J. McCloy, United 
States High Commissioner, that in Germany 
the United States would not return to the 
Soviet Union or its satellites political refu- 
gees whose lives and freedoms would be 
jeopardized by such return. 

But there is no steady overt appeal by 
radio or leaflets directed at the Soviet group 
of armies, a group whose morale is probably 
as important to the Russians as that of the 
United States Seventh Army and the British 
Army of the Rhine is to the west. 

Some officials suggest that the Voice of 
America broadcasts to the Soviet Union and 
the p: of RIAS [the United States 
radio station] in West Berlin directed in Ger- 
man to East Germany do all that is needed. 

But propaganda experience in World War 
II showed that an army in the field is most 
affected by propaganda that is specifically 
devoted to that army, its grouses, and its 
shortcomings. 

An army’s morale seldom is weakened by 
attacks on the political system it represents, 
but it is affected when it learns though prop- 
aganda that a potential enemy knows, just 
as every enlisted man in that army knows, 
that despite the praise lavished on it by his 
own propagandists, a certain piece of equip- 
ment is junk. 

BERLIN WEAKNESS CALLED FACTOR 

There is considerable reticence in official 
quarters about why no such propaganda is 
directed at the Soviet group of armies. Its 
absence may be explained, however, by the 
precarious hold the Western Allies have on 
West Berlin and the peculiar vulnerability of 
the three western sectors to Soviet or East 
German pressure. 

Direct propaganda to the Soviet occupation 
army might produce a new Russian strangle- 
hold on Berlin. This argument is frequently 
raised but it strikes many observers as being 
beside the point. 

If the Russians decide to make another 
great effort to drive the Allies out of West 
Berlin—and there are indications that to 
complete their consolidation of East Ger- 
many into the Soviet system they will have to 
do just that—they will have to delay the 
effort until two important pieces of con- 
struction are finished. 

The first of these is a railroad circle around 
the entire city enabling the Russians to 
route trains around Berlin without too much 
trouble. This circle will be finished by Jan- 
uary 1952. 

The second construction project is a canal 
now being dug that will free the Russians 
of the present necessity of sending barge 
traffic through waterways that lie in the 
British sector of the city. The canal will be 
finished by the end of 1952. 

When both the railroad circle and the 
canal are completed, the Russians no longer 
will be dependent on the western powers for 
a right-of-way through Berlin by rail or 
canal. 

“Then and only then will we get real pres- 
sure,” one of the most experienced of allied 
Officials in Berlin said recently. “But never 
underestimate their desire to drive us out 
of the city.” 

RUSSIAN COMMAND SENSITIVE 

This official said the Russians certainly 
would move against Berlin but their time 
table would not be altered by the appear- 
ance of any new propaganda. 
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As a result of its experience in the first 
1 months of the Nazi invasion of the So- 


~ viet Union, when desertion both by indi- 


viduals and in the mass was high, the Rus- 
sian high command is peculiarly sensitive 
to propaganda directed at its soldiers. 

But if there is a risk attached to the in- 
troduction of this sort of propaganda, there 
would be obvious gains. 

A minimum gain would be that the morale 
of the Russian Army, at very least as im- 
portant a factor in Soviet calculations as the 
submissiveness of the east German popula- 
tion, might be weakened. 

There ars a few students of Soviet psy- 
chology who go further. They believe that 
an intensive propaganda campaign directed 
at these soldiers in the long run might be 
a factor in forcing the Russians to consider 
the withdrawal of their troops et least out 
of the forward areas of their occupation zone 
and from an area around Berlin. 

These sources note that the withdrawal 
of the Russian armies eastward has been a 
primary objective of United States foreign 
Policy since 1945, but that up to date no 
progress has been made. 

They consider the difficulties of getting 
through to the Soviet personnel, especially 
the private soldiers, but they believe that 
the result would be worth all the risks and 
trouble involved. 


ABROAD—COMMUNIST YOUTH AT THE WESTFRN 
Snow Winrow 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


Why did the Soviet Government give the 
flower of the youth of East Germany and 
other satellites an opportunity to see and 
communicate with the west? This was the 
question left hanging in the air as the last 
rocket exploded in the fireworks display that 
ended the Communist Youth Festival in East 
Berlin. Legions of hand-picked boys and 
girls, the elite on whom Moscow depends for 
blind allegiance and leadership, were de- 
liberately brought to the one place within 
the Soviet orbit where the window opens 
on the outside world. 

All the witnesses agree that the rally was 
an impressive manifestation of Soviet power 
to organize and dramatize crowds. The 
Communist impresarios spared no effort or 
expense to stage a propaganda show which 
in noise, color, and size would dwarf the 
pale performances of the democracies. The 
contrast between the thundering march-to- 
order of the millions in Berlin and the quiet, 
serious, give-and-take discussions of the 
World Assembly of Non-Communist Youth 
held simultaneously on the campus of Cor- 
nell University is too suggestive to be 
ignored. 

The Communists are tireless in whipping 
up mass demonstrations. They work day and 
night to mold to their pattern the plastic 
minds of the young. The vast convergence 
of youth delegations in Berlin required al- 
most as much organization as a military 
call-up. Indeed it was so like a military 
mobilization that it makes rather academic 
the questions that disturb and darken the 
world: Will there be war? or When Will war 
start? . 

THE RUSSIAN KIND OF WARFARE 

This is war. The Russians have long been 
waging their own kind of warfare. They 
flaunt their potential manpower in Berlin 
because that abnormal city is the battlefield 
of this new type of conflict, as decisive in its 
way as the classic clash of armies. Unlike 
the rest of us the Soviet Union did not scat- 
ter its military forces when the shooting 
stopped, but just as significant as its con- 
tinued mobilization is the fact that up to 
now it has used troops only as a threat in the 
background. All its postwar conquests have 
been gained by the use of weapons which the 
Western World has been slow either to 
counter or adopt. 
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It took the Communist youth in Berlin to 
show us one of our most effective weapons. 
For while the scale and drama of the rally 
impressed the reporters, the most impressive 
thing brought out in the reports is the curi- 
osity of the young from the Soviet world to 
see what life is like in the west. 

The West Berlin authorities estimated that 
1,200,000 participants crossed over to the 
western sectors in the course of the festival. 
The West Berliners served more than 900,000 
meals to the visitors. The hungry young 
guests were goggle-eyed over the abundance 
they saw. They were astonished at the goods 
displayed in the shop windows, at the kind- 
ness they encountered, at the difference be- 
tween the Americans of the Soviet legend 
and the Americans they met (including High 
Commissioner McCloy), and above all by the 
freedom with which people talked. It's 
another world, all right,” sighed one boy. 

West Berlin is one of the most shattered 
and straitened towns in Europe. That it 
looked like a glamour city to the sight- 
seers from the east is the best comment on 
the drabness and scarcity on the Soviet side 
of the line. Why, then, was the iron cur- 
tain lifted for these impressionable young 
people? Apparently not much effort was 
made by the Communist leaders to keep 
them out of the western zone. 


THE SHOW OF POWER 


The leaders must have figured that their 
show of power over the youth would in- 
fluence and frighten West Germany more 
than exposure to the west would affect the 
visitors from the east. Last year the Com- 
munists brought 500,000 youth to Berlin, and 
the decision to bring four times that number 
to this year’s rally is pretty convincing proof 
that the managers of the show consider that 
on balance they gain more than they lose by 
the exhibit. 

Whether they are right or wrong is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. To many observers it 
seemed significant that the proportion of 
visitors to West Berlin was much greater 
this year than last, and that their comments 
on what they saw and on the “lies” they 
had been fed were franker and more general. 
It cannot be assumed that the Communist 
chiefs do not fear comparison and contact 
with the outer world; the iron curtain was 
forged to keep people from looking out or in. 
Probably popular discontent does no worry 
rulers of police siates; they count on the 
helplessness of the people to oppose or escape 
their control. 

The crux of the matter is that to the Rus- 
sians, Perlin is a battlefield in a war. They 
came back to the attack in greater force 
this year than last partly to parade their 
own strength in East Germany, partly to 
test the resistance of West Germany, partly 
to remind us that they never stop trying. 
What is important is that the Western Pow- 
ers recognize the maneuver for what it is, 
and fight back with equal persistence. In 
a dispatch in another column of The Times, 
Drew Middleton calls attention to the fail- 
ure of the United States to direct propa- 
ganda to the 400,000 Russian troops stationed 
in East Germany. The surprise of the youth 
who exclaimed at, the sights in West Berlin 
is surely a sign that we have likewise failed 
to open the eyes of the East German young, 
even to the material benefits of a free society. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Mutiny on the Baltic,” from the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of June 5, 1951, and an 
article entitled “United States Steps Up 
Courtship of Russian People,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, July 29, 
1951, and which I gather is based on an 
Associated Press dispatch. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

MUTINY ON THE BALTIC 


The Voice of America is penetrating the 
Communist iron curtain and getting results. 
That’s the encouraging news brought by 16 
Polish sailors who mutinied against a Red 
mine sweeper’s officers and sailed to Swe- 
den—and freedom. 

The mutineers said they were inspired by 
by recent United States and British broad- 
casts advising prisoners of the Red terror to 
get away from communism by fleeing to 
Sweden. 

This was the second mutiny aboard a Com- 
munist ship on the Baltic Sea within a fort- 
night. Earlier, on July 19, three Lithuanians 
locked up Russian crew members of a trawler 
and escaped to Sweden. In addition to those 
two mutinies, four young Poles—one a 
woman—made an escape from Poland in a 
makeshift plane and landed in southern 
Sweden. 

These incidents may be straws in the wind, 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia says Russia fears 
a revolt in Poland and is taking steps to pre- 
vent it. 

The Voice of America undoubtedly is help- 
ing the Poles keep up their traditional inde- 
pendent spirit. The Voice is making plenty 
of trouble for the Kremlin masters. This is 
all part of the battle for the minds and 
hearts of men President Truman referred 
to last spring when he made a special plea 
for $97,000,000 to build a network of Voice 
of America stations on the Continent of 
Europe. 

Congress reduced the figure to a measly 
$9,500,000. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee said that the Voice was inefficient 
and had no concrete plans to get America’s 
message behind the iron curtain. Congress- 
men ought to talk to some of the refugees 
from behind the iron curtain about that, 
They'd get a better idea about the impor- 
tance of the war of ideas that is an essen- 
tial part of this twentieth century conflict 
between slavery and freedom, 


UNITED STATES STEPS Up COURTSHIP OF 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


(By Clarke Beach) 


America’s campaign to get past Stalin to 
talk truth and friendship to his people is 
getting bigger all the time. And it is no 
hopeless gesture, in the opinion of many 
Russian experts, who say the Soviet Union 
is not the solidly united state the Commu- 
nists picture. 

None of the experts is expecting revolu- 
tion in Russia soon, but they say that if 
America and her Western Allies convince the 
Soviet people that they are their friends, 
many of those people some day, in peace or 
war, will side with the West against their 
Bolshevik masters. 

The strongest, warmest message to the 
Russian people came early in July from Con- 
gress and the President. A resolution and 
a message, sent to N. M. Shvernik, President 
of the Soviet Presidium, expressed the ad- 
miration of Americans for the Soviet people 
and the assurance that America wants only 
peace. 

The Voice of America broadcast it to Soviet 
listeners twice an hour, day and night, for 
3 days. 

In the past 3 months, the Voice has added 
seven new Soviet languages to its program. 
It used to broadcast only in Russian, Lithu- 
anian and Ukrainian. Now it speaks also in 
Georgian, Estonian, Latvian, Armenian, AZ- 
erbaijani, Tartar and Turkestani. 

The Voice wanted the Uzbek language, but 
the State Department could find only one 
man who could speak Uzbek and was other- 
wise qualified. Each language program needs 
3 or 4 persons, so the Department settled 
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for Turkestani—which can be understood 
by many Uzbeks. a 

The reason the Voice wants to talk to the~ 
Uzbeks is that the Soviet Government makes 
tall claims about Uzbekistan’s being a model 
Soviet republic. This Government has rea- 
son to believe that the Uzbeks are unhappy 
about many things, such as: 

Like all the other central Asiatic Soviet 
republics in the Caspian Sea area, they are 
being governed and exploited by Russians— 
carpetbaggers. 

Few native Uzbeks are permitted to hold 
government jobs. 

The Uzbek cotton industry is managed by 
an agency which has no responsibility to 
local authorities. 

The number of Uzbek industrial workers 
has decreared since the war. 

Little attention is paid to education for 
the Uzbeks. 

Experts consider the central Asiatic re- 
publics the soft underbelly of the Soviet 
Union. The Bolsheviks apparently think so, 
too. They are moving hordes of natives out 
of the area and replacing them with Rus- 
sians. 

The effort of the Voice today is to drive 
a wedge between the Soviet people and the 
Politiburo. It doesn’t waste much thunder 
on the aging Stalin. The enduring enemy 
is the Politiburo, the core of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship. 

The theme of the pro-Soviet people, anti- 
Soviet government policy is not new among 
Russian experts, but it is just now winning 
general acceptance. 

The State Department is now at work on 
a plan to ring the Communist world with 
radio stations that will reach into every 
corner of the Red empire. It will cost almost 
$150,000,000. Congress has authorized it but 
has appropriated only $42,000,000 so far. 

Broadcast from the United States and 
other western allies are about the only 
means of getting truthful information into 
Russia. That the people are hearing them 
is obvious from the many speeches and 
articles by Russian leaders denouncing the 
Voice. A German newspaper recently car- 
ried a report from Kuibyshev that three Rus- 
sians were executed for listening to the 
Voice, 

The shakiness of the Soviet structure is 
detected in many ways. 

In the bizarre “agitator” system, for in- 
stance, is seen the Bolsheviks’ frantic strug- 
gle to keep their subjects in line. Alex 
Inkeles, of the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard University, says the Soviet govern- 
ment maintains a force of about 2,000,000 
agitators in Moscow, one for every 30 in- 
habitants. Their job is to continually ex- 
hort the workers to stand firmly behind the 
Communists, and work harder and harder, 

The lot of the agitator is not a happy one, 
Most of them, says Inkeles, try to get rid 
of the job as quickly as possible, The work- 
ers resent them, and the government never 
is satisfied with their efforts. 

A résumé of the tensions within the Soviet 
Union was prepared recently for Congress 
under the direction of Dr. Sergius Yakob- 
son, of the Library of Congress. Here are 
some things he reports: 

Open, large-scale resistance has occurred 
among the Baltic republics, where Soviet ex- 
ploitation has been unrestrained. 

For nationalistic reasons, the Ukraine has 
been seething with discontent since 1920. 
Multitudes have been killed there, but there 
are reports that resistance is once again be- 
coming strong. 

Only 7 of the 175 nationalities in the 
Soviet Union have ever been represented in 
the Politburo. 

Whole nations have been exterminated or 
transported when Moscow became nervous 
about their loyalty. 

The Jews are finding themselves increas- 
ingly subjected to anti-Semitism. Tie gov- 
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ernment is violently anti-Zionist, Yakob- 
son says the Jews certainly constitute an 
area of acute tension. 

The government shows deepest hostility to 
the Moslems, too. 

Despite the government’s long and bitter 
fight against religion—the Russian Orthodox 
Church in particular—official Soviet figures 
show that one-third of the adults in the 
cities and two-thirds of those in the villages 
are church members. 

Purges and bitter public attacks on scien- 
tists, writers, and other intelligentsia prove 
that the government has never been able to 
make them settle down happily under the 
Red yoke. 

The Red army is constant!y under sus- 
picion and surveillance lest it win the alle- 
giance of the people and take over the gov- 
ernment. 

Women, far from enjoying sex equality as 
the Soviets boast, take relatively little part 
in government or the professions. Many 
do perform a man’s hard labor. 

The peasants have long been considered 
black sheep because of their persistent re- 
sistance to collectivization of farming. 

Friends and relatives of the tens of mil- 
lions of persons who have been herded off 
into slave labor camps must constitute a 
formidable group of malcontents, in Yakob- 
son’s opinion. 


Mr. BENTON. Finally, Mr. President, 
I have a most interesting and informa- 
tive three-page statement from Edwin F. 
Stanton, American Ambassador to Thai- 
land, giving his comments on this pro- 
gram, which I shall not read, but which 
I ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN F. STANTON, AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THAILAND 


It is my deep conviction that the activities 
of USIE constitute not only one of the most 
effective means of explaining to the peoples 
of the world what the ideals of freedom and 
democracy mean both in theory and prac- 
tice to the citizens of this country, but also 
that they constitute a most potent weapon 
in our battle against the Communists’ 
vicious and widespread propaganda. 

To win the minds of man by words of 
truth, reason and persuasion is far less costly 
in terms of precious American lives and 
treasure than to attempt to stamp out doc- 
trines of aggression and tyranny by the 
sword, This is exactly what USIE is doing— 
winning minds from communism and en- 
couraging others to stand fast. But USIE can 
do more. It can have even great success 
if given greater support by the Congress and 
the people. Every mind won from commu- 
nism through the activities of USIE may 
mean the lives of American boys spared. 

I have seen for myself and am proud to 
have had a part in the success of USIE activi- 
ties in Thailand. As you know, particu- 
larly those Members of the Congress who 
have visited Thailand, that little country 
because of its geographical location in Asia, 
its economic importance as a great produc- 
er and exporter of rice, and its unique his- 
tory of independence in an area of colonial 
exploitation, occupies a key position in the 
present struggle between the forces of free- 
dom and communism. “Thai” means free 
and the Thai people’s love of freedom has 
not only manifested itself in the struggles 
of its people, in the past, to maintain their 
freedom but recently has found expression in 
the sending of prompt and substantial aid 
to Korea in the form of troops, rice and gun- 
boats. They have supported the United 
States position in important issues before 
the UN. They have given us moral support 
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and such material aid as their limited re- 
sources have made possible. I feel that the 
Thai people are among our best friends in 
Asia. 

I regard the Information and Educational 
Exchange program of our Government as one 
of the essential and most effective instru- 
ments available to our Embassy in Thailand 
in encouraging the Thai Government and 
people to stand fast and to defend their 
freedom against the ominous threat of com- 
munism. Their and our enemies are pow- 
erful and vociferous. The Chinese press in 
Thailand is almost wholly Communist con- 
trolled, This press speaks to 3,000,000 peo- 
ple in Thailand, the largest overseas Chi- 
nese minority in any country in the world. 
It blasts at the United States daily and seeks 
to discredit us in the minds of the Thai 
people. To counter this flood of poison our 
Embassy, through the USIE office, issues daily 
in Chinese to all Chinese newspapers, the 
only factual and free news service in the 
country. The majority of these daily releases 
are published in one or more Chinese news- 
papers—even in some of those controlled by 
the Communists. 

The USIE daily news service, news letters 


on agricultural and educational topics and 


special magazines in the Thai language go 
out to every Thai newspaper in the country, 
to Government officials, and to leading citi- 
zens in schools, hospitals, and agricultural 
centers throughout the 72 Provinces. I do 
believe that among these people the Com- 
munist line cannot go long undetected nor 
the t;end of world events be hidden. There 
is a thirst among the Thai people not only 
for reliable news but also for cultural and 
technical information. This avid desire and 
need is being.met by USIE within the limits 
of available funds and personnel. 

I haye seen the particularly effective re- 
sults of the augmented USIE programs in 
Thailand over the past 2 years. The addi- 
tional staff and services provided by the 
Congress have enabled us for the first time 
directly and indirectly to counter the vitri- 
ollie Communist propaganda in Thailand. 
We have encouraged the Thai Government in 
their own efforts to combat communism and 
strengthen democratic forces among the peo- 
ple. We are the only foreign government 
that has been asked and is producing local 
radio programs for broadcast over the Thai 
Government radio; at their request we are 
collaborating in the preparation of special 
motion pictures, made in Thailand for the 
Thai people; we have provided United States 
motion pictures and projection equipment 
for showing in remote villages in the crucial 
northeast area of Thailand along the Indo- 
chinese border; we have been able to stimu- 
late the influential Buddhist priesthood of 
Thailand in the preparation of materials re- 
quested by them to show the dangers of 
communism to a Buddhist society; we were 
prepared to act promptly in concert with the 
Thai Government to reveal the true nature 
of the Communist Stockholm peace pledge 
and to see them carry through a genuine 
Buddhist peace campaign among the Thai 
people. 

In short, the fact that the Thai Govern- 
ment and people have been coming to us 
for ideas and techniques, “ammunition” in 
other words, for their battle against Com- 
munist influence within their borders, is 
clear evidence of the effectiveness and suc- 
cess of USIE activities in Thailand. I sin- 
cerely believe therefore that the money spent 
for American personnel and informational 
activities within Thailand is a highly profit- 
able investment in democracy. As our Gov- 


ernment's representative in Thailand since 


1946 I have found the USIE programs in- 


dispensable to the implementation of our 


political objective of helping Thailand to 
maintain her freedom and her independence, 

Therefore on the basis both of conviction 
and experience, I urge the giving of addi- 
tional encouragement and support to USIE so 
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that it may win the many by a persuasive ap- 
peal to their minds and thus spare to our 
Nation its precious sons. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada desire to use 
any time? The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 


Connecticut [Mr. Benton]. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment calls for 115,000,000, 
whereas the committee allowed $63,000,- 
000. The House allowed only $85,000,- 
000. I cannot believe that the Senate 
of the United States would approve this 
amendment. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say to my good friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton] that I do, with 
regret, oppose his amendment, and at 
the same time I want to say to my friend 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] that 
I am also opposed to the amendment, 
jointly sponsored, which would make the 
amount $85,000,000. I think the com- 
mittee has been generous indeed, and 
probably if the decision were left to me, 
it is doubtful whether under the circum- 
stances I would have provided even the 
amount which is carried in the bill, In 
saying that, I do not mean that I am 
opposed to the Voice of America. It is 
here, and I think it is a permanent fix- 
ture in our national life. I believe World 
War II demonstrated the value of psy- 
chological warfare in wartime and in 
peacetime, and the measure which was 
passed by the Eighty-first Congress and 
which is now Public Law 402, makes it a 
permanent fixture. So it is here. 

However, granting, of course, that it is 
going to be permanent, I believe it is all 
the more necessary that it receive in- 
finitely better attention than it has re- 
ceived heretofore, because, if it is to be 
integrated into our national life, and if 
it is to be one of the vehicles for break- 
ing down the will of our enemies and 
building the will of those who would be 
allied in our cause, then we had better 
be sure that the vehicle we have is good, 
that it is effective, that it is efficient, 
that it is well manned, and that it has the 
best kind of personnel. 

The resolution which my good friend 
from Connecticut offered was for the 
purpose of having a hearing looking to 
the creation of an independent set-up 
for the Voice of America. I do not care 
to antedate or anticipate the Senator 
from Connecticut, but I was going to 
send to the desk a proposal which I have 
before me, which might be helpful in 
searching for the answer. It simply pro- 
vides for an international informational 
and educational administration as an in- 
dependent agency which is divorced 
from the State Department. The funds 
and the authority for this purpose which 
the Department have at the present time 
would be transferred to this independent 
group, which would not quite have 
Cabinet status, but nearly so. I believe 
this is the only country in the world 
where those who shape the national 
policy also direct the propaganda of the 
country. If I am wrong in that state- 
ment, then, Mr. President, I shall be only 
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too glad to stand corrected. But it seems 
to me that if it is a function, properly it 
must be an independent agency standing 
on its own, manned by persons who have 
a special talent and a particular ca- 
pacity for doing the job. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. May I point out that 
in most of the other countries, indeed, in 
nearly all others that I know of, the 
operating agencies are separate fram 
the foreign office. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BENTON. But in all major pow- 
ers with whose policy I am familiar the 
policy traces back to and emanates from 
the foreign office. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But this is a type of 
weapon which I think must be divorced 
from the policy-making branch of the 
Government, and it should not be di- 
rected or shaped, nor should its policy 
be colored, by the State Department. 

Mr. President, I said at the outset that 
one of the weaknesses which I think we 
find in the Voice of America is that it 
has not been very objective. I do not 
think it has been very militant, as a 
matter of fact. I have taken the trouble 
to examine a good many of the scripts 
and the broadcasts which have been 
beamed on the air. I have one here 
which distresses me a little. This morn- 
ing, in my own office, I said to one of the 
executives of the Voice of America that 
I could not understand why this sort of 
thing goes on because, in my judgment, 
it is not objective, it is not designed to 
break down the will of our enemy, and so 
to become a real auxiliary weapon, and 
it is not particularly designed to build 
up a confidence and an alliance with 
what we are pleased to call the American 
tradition. 

This one was done on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary 1951. It was issued by the News 
Section, Dramatics Unit, and it addresses 
itself to Lincoln's Birthday. I shall give 
Senators but two paragraphs, which 
illustrate what I mean. The first an- 
nouncer comes on, somewhere in the 
middle of this script, and says: 

The War Between the States had a year 
and a half to run. In 1864 the American 
people reelected Lincoln President. Among 
the letters of congratulation that came to 
the White House was one from the Interna- 
tional Workingmen's Association. It was 
written by Karl Marx. 


Voice No. 2 comes on and says: 

From the commencement of the titanic 
American strife the workingmen of Europe 
felt instinctively that the Star-Spangled 
Banner carried the destiny of their class. 
They consider it an event of the epoch that 
it fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln, the 
single-minded son of the working class, t0 
lead the country through the matchless 
struggle for the rescue of an enchained race 
and the reconstruction of a social world. 


Mr. President, that is not Lincoln to 
me—and I live where he lived long ago, 
in the same area of Illinois. Here is class 
‘emphasis. Do we have to bring in Karl 
Marx, leave the inference that Lincoln 
' was a disciple of Karl Marx, and beam 
that wherever there is a short-wave re- 
ceiver in all the sections of the earth? 

Is that objectivity? Does that break 
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down the resistance of those who have a 
difference with the American tradition? 
In my judgment, no, it does not. That 
is a waste of time, talent, and effort. 
The Voice of America knows it. I am 
not willing to lavish $115,000,000 on that 
sort of thing. I have looked at many of 
these scripts. It is rather strange what 
they particularize when they make a 
comment on the news. I think they 
could diffuse it a little more and give a 
better picture. In my opinion, the whole 
objective must be reshaped in order to 
carry out the fundamental purpose. 
Was it not Clausewitz who said that war 
simply breaks down the resistance of 
the enemy? Propaganda breaks down 
resistance before the shooting begins. 
It must be directed to that sort of pur- 
pose. But that has not been the objec- 
tive in any sense. 

I think I could regale the Senate all 
afternoon with a great many of these 
broadcasts, but I shall not take the time. 
I want to say to my good friend from 
Connecticut that the purpose of my 
amendment is only to be helpful, be- 
cause I share his conviction that the 
agency must be an independent one. 
We must have a new man at the top. His 
name should come before this body for 
confirmation, because it will never do to 
let things go out into the world which, 
instead of enhancing our cause, will 
weaken it. 

I now submit the amendment, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I should like to say 
to my distinguished colleague from IMi- 
nois that I fully agree that the Voice of 
America has been disappointing to us, 
but, as I shall point out shortly in a 
very brief comment indicating why I 
shall support the House figure, I think, 
as a whole, we may have a different kind 
of program. I do not hesitate to say that 
if we do not get a different kind of pro- 
gram, I shall not vote for it any further, 
because I do not believe that, for the most 
part, it has accomplished what we had 
expected and what we had hoped, and 
what is necessary. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield me just 
one more minute? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I recognize that we 
have made the Voice of America a per- 
manent institution and I do not want 
to be capricious or arbitrary about it. I 
do not desire to destroy it, but, on the 
other hand, I do not want to see money 
spent foolishly. 

After all, Mr. President, there are only 
approximately 20,000 short-wave sets in 
China. Let us take a look at the world 
and try to shape it accordingly. 

I should like to have some of the waste 
squeezed out. I do not think we should 
dump money into the program at nego- 
tiated prices when it can be done for half 
that amount. I yield to no one in my in- 
terest in doing this job and doing it well, 


President, 
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but the waste has got to be squeezed out 
and the activity has got to represent the 
American viewpoint. Otherwise it can 
all be thrown into the Potomac River, so 
far as Iam concerned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining on this 
amendment? 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield the junior 
Senator from Arkansas half of that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

STUDENT EXCHANGE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the generosity of the Senator 
from Nevada. He knows I am support- 
ing the amendment, but being the good 
sport he is, he is giving me 4 minutes. 

There are one or two things I want to 
put into the Recorp. I particularly wish 
to invite attention to an excerpt from a 
recent publication by the editors of For- 
tune magazine. I do not think anyone 
believes that is a left-wing or New Deal- 
ish magazine. It is made up, I may say, 
of some of the most expert publicists, 
certainly the most successful people in 
the field of public relations, 

I desire to read one short paragraph 
from page 227 of the book entitled 
“U. S. A.: The Permanent Revolution.” 
The articles making up the book were 
published in Fortune magazine, and then 
later reduced to book form. I read: 

We have a tremendous opportunity before 
us, We should seize it by expanding our 
total propaganda budget to at least $500,- 
000,000 a year—and of this devote at least 
$180,000,000 to exchange. We could not leg- 
islate a bigger bargain for ourselves. For 
every Government dollar we put in the ex- 
change kitty we stimulate at least two 
matching dollars from private groups here 
and organizations and governments on the 
other side. As a result, by priming the 
pump with $180,000,000, we could step up the 
exchange to roughly 50,000 people a year to 
the United States; at least 10,000 in the 
other direction. 


Mr. President, I think this short chap- 
ter, which contains only a few pages, is 
of such interest to readers of the Recorp 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
it made a part of my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. It discusses at a 
little greater length the same problem. 

There being no objection, the chapter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Have WE ANY FRIENDS? 


If Americans can indeed find the means of 
implementing the right to life on the basis, 
primarily, of private initiative; if they can 
learn how to harness the energies of individ- 
ual citizens all over the land for the solu- 
tion to the social problems that so trouble 
the modern world, they will have made an 
enormous contribution to the evolution of 
freedom. Yet there is an axiom of American 
life that may not be disregarded without 
dire consequences: Americans cannot suc- 
cessfully achieve their goals in a nationalistic 
vacuum. This axiom is inherent to the 
proposition itself, which, as we have so often 
stressed, is constructed of universal princi- 
ples that are held to be common to all man- 
kind. And in a purely pragmatic sense it is 
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not conceivable that a free society in Amer- 


ica could long endure, unless it were matched 
by its own kind, whether partners or com- 
petitors elsewhere throughout the world. 

In other words, no matter how much 
progress may be made in solving domestic 
problems, the maintenance of freedom here 
is always intimately linked with problems 
and goals in the field of foreign relations. 
And this is not only a matter of foreign pol- 
icy, as reviewed in the next chapter. It 
raises a relatively new but wholly critical 
problem in international understanding— 
that is to say, a problem of communications, 


It is not possible to achieve an orderly evo- 
‘ution of freedom unless the free peoples of 


the world know and understand what each 
is trying to do. In an atmosphere of under- 
standing new ideas will flourish, and will be 
tested out in various ways, so that the most 
useful and best may survive. Where such 
understanding is lacking, however, new ideas 
are misunderstood; and may even be con- 
verted, through popular misconceptions, into 
monstrosities that appear to threaten those 
very ideas of freedom that they were de- 
signed to serve. 

Such misunderstanding exists today on a 
It exists not only between 
Americans and Asiatics, where the natural 
differences that separate eastern and western 
viewpoints might be expected to bring it 
about. It exists, most unfortunately, and 
perhaps most dangerously, between America 
and the free world of Europe. For in Europe 
there has grown up a kind of myth about 
America, and it might one day be written 
that the free world destroyed itself because 
of it. It would not be the big lie of the 
Russians; only the fools believed that. It 
would be something much more inexplicable: 
the myth that for all our bathtubs and our 
cars and our skyscrapers we are without 
moral purpose; that we are the new Car- 
thage—all money, no spirit; that we are, in 
short, a country without a soul. 

If America does not destroy this myt’, it 
will destroy. America. For already it has 
sapped the will of our allies, made those who 
benefited from the ECA cynical of its pur- 
pose; and each month it grows more in viru- 
lence, ready to attack at each crisis. But 
even more terrible has been the effect on 
America herself. For when we hear the myth 
played back to us, we grow petulant and dis- 
mayed, and in our anger many of us can 
think of nothing but to pull down the pillars 
of a world that does not understand. 

Lot the west is desperately eager to listen. 
That it tragically misunderstands us is not 
easily explained by the accusations that 
come so readily to American minds. Nor is 
it simply a matter of slicker gimmicks or 
extra kilowatts or more pamphlets. The 
failure is not technical; it is national. We 
have sold the world many things—sold them 
so well that half Europe would pack up 
and come over here if it could. But we have 
left unsold the ideas that would destroy the 
myth, N 

We talk of A Campaign of Truth.” This, 
certainly, is in order. But what is the 
truth—speeches, statistics, a day in the 
life of a Wisconsin farmer? Our congenital 
dislike of abstract though has at last come 
home to roost. We have failed to determine 
what it is we wish to communicate. Once 
we knew very well what we were and what 
we wanted to be and we thought it out into 
some of the most contagious prose of all 
time. But we went on to become the great 
pragmatists, so eager to be on with the job, 
so impatient of theory and reflection, that 
we worked ourselves into a moral isolation- 
ism. Why analyze America? It worked, 
didn't it? 

Curiously, by keeping our philosophy so 
tacit, we have managed to show ourselves 
to the world as little different from the 
Marxists—seeming, like them, to believe that 
material prosperity is an end that in itself 
will bring all the other qualities. Instinc- 
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tively we know better, but we have never 
bothered to articulate for ourselves what 
we take for granted, much less convey it to 
others. An so we have talked of the mani- 
feztations of our success rather than the 
ceuses, Not for us woolly-headed theories or 
impractical idealism; instead, down-to- 
earth, hard-rock facts: the miles of cement, 
the telephones, the cars laid end to end— 
all the things, in short, our friends have 
envied and our friends have conceded. 

But what mado the telephones and the 
cars possible? When we have tried to ex- 
plain, it has been in a lazy man’s shorthand 
that has obscured our national character 
rather than illuminated it. Thus have we 
prated of individualism, when we have 
achieved the most horizontal, cooperative of 
all societies; of competition and incentive 
economy, when we have achieved the kind 
of security that Socialists everywhere hun- 
ger for. And we wonder why the audience 
is confused. 

And not only have we failed to define 
what we are to say; we have failed to define 
why we want to-say it. Of all the many 
aims of our propaganda, which is to be 
primary? Interestingly, almost every private 
organization that has thought of an over- 
seas propaganda program of its own has 
stumbled on precisely this question. More 
to the point, so has the Government. 

What is the aim? Friendship? To many 
Americans this is the end-all. And nothing 
‘has done us more grevious harm—for we are 
offended terribly when love is not forthcom- 
ing from others. It is quite impossible any- 
way. We have only to look at India; since 
their departure, the British who never gave 
a damn whether anyone liked them or not, 
have become increasingly popular, while we, 
who did our best to expedite that departure, 
are becoming increasingly unpopular. The 
fruits of leadership do not necessarily in- 
clude love, and we would do well to take the 
fact in our stride. 

To Americanize people? No one ever puts 
it quite this baldly, but there lurks deep in 
some American breasts the feeling that there 
is a mystically beneficent quality in certain 
of our folkways, and that if only they could 
be exported, the chasm in understanding 
would be bridged. But in following this 
line we are indulging in a failure to isolate 
the particulars from the principles. After 
all, what was so Japanese as baseball? 

To refute Communist lies? Obviously, 
this is an important part of any propaganda 
program, but as the primary aim it is a de- 
fensive course that would foredoom us to a 
constant shellacking. They will always be 
a lie ahead. Furthermore, we must recog- 
nize that anticommunism does not fill 
‘vacumms, nor is it necessarily pro-United 
States; indeed, our biggest problem lies in 
those people who think we are as bad as the 
Russians. 

To enlist support for American foreign 
policy? This is generally considered the 
primary aim of our propaganda effort. 
Spelled out, it means stressing the mutuality 
of each country’s interests with ours; thus 
have we pushed ECA, North Atlantic Pact 
aid, the idea of national freedom, survival 
of the west. Is it enough? These policies 
are so demonstrably in the common interest 
that by all standards of logic they should be 
galvanic. Yet they are not, ‘and the very 
people the policies benefit view them with 
mistrust. Why do they? The fact that we 
must ask ourselves this question helps 
answer the other. 

Clearly, something more dynamic is 
needed. It is too late for mere information. 
If we wish our proposition to survive we 
must now not only describe the revolution 
we began, we must extend it. And it is the 
Europeans themselyes, as we shall see, who 
make the point. 

The obstacles to success may seem ap- 
palling. For even when we have articulated 
our philosophy we have the task of project- 
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ing it over the tremendous gap in attitudes 
and environment that separates us from 
other people. And it is a gap, unfortunately, 
that we do not readily appreciate. We have 
been so unaware of basic differences that 
we have persisted in talking to the Euro- 
peans in terms for which there is no foreign 
equivalent: participation, community rela- 
tions, incentive, public relations, produc- 
tivity, man-in-the-street, public opinion— 
the very listing itself produces a syllabus of 
the American philosophy. And a glossary of 
misunderstanding. Taking the evocative 
power of these words for granted, we have 
assumed that hard facts will do the ob 
and that, in a sort of question-and-answer 
fashion, we can use prepackaged nuggets of 
truth to beat down each fallacy we come 
across. It won't work. Like the hydra, the 
myth is proof against piecemeal attack. 
Americans are barbarians. The United 
States is a dehumanizing technocracy. Here 
are the two chief elements.in the myth— 
yet both are so mutually supporting that to 
refute either we must trace them back to 
their common source. 

Europe today presents an odd paradox. 
While neutralism has been reduced politi- 
cally—in the words of one observer—to a 
hard core of jerks, emotionally it has never 
been more powerful. Its underpinnings go 
something like this: since there is no spirit- 
ual base to the United States, it is as cul- 
turally barren as the U. S. S. R.; its people 
are barbarians, and any who must accept 
succor from them should hate themselves 
for it. The thesis, of course; is put much 
better than this. Essayists have a whole new 
lexicon of psychiatric and anthropological 
terms for the job, and they have been using 
it with increasing frequency to demonstrate 
that the jukebox, the milkshake, or some 
such thing is the universal clue to America’s 
infantilism, reverted-uncle complex, kino- 
weltschmerz, etc. 

The frightening thing is that it is the top 
intellectuals—the cream of Europe's pro- 
fessional class—who have convinced them- 
selves most deeply. The bulk hate and fear 
Russia, yet the myth has so distorted their 
vision that, as one Frenchman has pointed 
out, what non-Communists seem to be 
fighting most is anticommunism. And this 
attitude, unfortunately, cannot be shrugged 
off as the affectation of a small coterie. The 
intellectual in Europe still retains a much 
more commanding position in society than 
his American counterpart. And though he 
has abdicated many of the responsibilities 
of his leadership, every poll and survey in- 
dicates that, if nothing else, he has been 


` saying what the majority of his countrymen 


feel. 

Why do they think us barbarians? First, 
because we paint ourselves as such. Few na- 
tions have put their worst foot so far for- 
ward; by our asinine emphasis on the mate- 
rial goodies, we have seemed, by implica- 
tion, to deny the existence of anything else 
in American life worth bragging about. 
Even during the most desperate days of the 
war we got our message of hope so tangled 
up with refrigerators and cars that, as one 
OWI worker put it, we could have billed it 
as “The War That Refreshes.“ The com- 
mercial projection of America has gone a 
step further; while our information people 
spend millions trying to demonstrate that 
we are really cultural after all, the biggest 
information agency in the world, Hollywood, 
has been exporting films that seem to demon- 
strate the opposite—so persuasively, it might 
be noted, that in Austria the Russians have 
been saving their breath by letting several 
of our gangster films quietly circulate in 
their occupation zone. 

In their own way our intellectuals have 
joined in the chorus. How is the world to 
believe that there is any spiritual content 
in American life, the European asks, when 
American higher literature is so full of 
despair? In part, of course, the indictment 
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is a misreading. Certainly America’s litera- 
ture is a long way from Whitman's ideal to 
report all heroism. from the American view- 
point. Yet it is not quite so far as Euro- 
peans think, for they lack the context to 
see much of it for what it is—a self-criti- 
cism, a searching for values that in itself 
indicates a good bit of spiritual vitality in 
American life. 

An appalling amount of our higher criti- 
cism, however, is a vituperation almost psy- 
chopathic in its intensity. The emptiness 
of our American life; bourgeois industrial- 
ism; the grand canyon of the big money; 
the dull horror of our lives. So goes the 
familiar litany. In part it is merely verbal 
revenge on a social structure that does not 
pay obeisance to the intellectual, and the 
European can sense it as such. What he 
does not realize, however, is that many of 
the critics have remained so unaware of 
the profound changes that have taken place 
in our society that they are still addressing 
Feces to the twenties—occasionally the 

ois. 

But influential as our own self-criticisms 
may be, if would be a mistake to assign them 
a preponderant share in the formation of 
the myth. The myth reflects quite as much 
about the audience as about the United 
States it is supposed to describe—and the 
fact, for example, that Rage de Vivre (origi- 
nally, Really the Blues—all about mari- 
juana, hot jazz, etc.) is currently a best- 
seller in Paris demonstrates nothing so much 
as the extraordinary affinity Europeans have 
developed for such stuff. Furthermore, their 
attitude has now attained such a high degree 
of what the psychologists would call struc- 
turization that if wə didn’t supply them 
with the material they would probably make 
it up themselves. As indeed they have; two 
Frenchmen, for example, have been making 
quite a good thing of turning out novels 
of stateside sadism and perversion as trans- 
lations from the American. The myth has 
become self-perpetuating. 

Here we see the folly of assuming mere 
information to be the cure for misinforma- 
tion. The myth satisfies. In it the intel- 
lectuals find the rationalization for their 
own spiritual vacuum. For bewail as they 
may Europe's entrapment between “les deux 
colosses,” they have been unable themselves 
to come up with a valid alternative. Why? 
They look away from themselves to chewing 
gum, bathtubs, and Coca-Cola for the 
answer. i 

Aesthetically, the impact of America’s cul- 
ture gives them a point—even the American 
must feel queasy when he sees & Grand Canal 
plastered with Coca-Cola signs. But this is 
not their main complaint. “What the French 
criticize,” says Le Monde, after a swack at 
Coca-Cola, “is not so much Coca-Cola as its 
orchestration, less the drink itself than the 
civilization of which it is a mark and the 
symbol.” Le Monde goes on to bemoan 
Buicks, Chryslers, nylon stockings, and 
chewing gum. As soon as they appear these 
habits become an invasion. It is a question 
of the entire French moral landscape.” 
Throughout Europe intellectuals throw up 
their hands in the same fashion; a culture 
based on such wealth, goes the theme, can- 
not help but be contaminating. 

But is even this the nub—this question of 
whether material riches can be reconciled 
with spiritual force? No, Florence, Rome, 
and Athens answered this one in the affirma- 
tive long ago. There is something else, more 
subtle, in the intellectual’s animus, and it 
runs deep in current essays on United States 
culture. Why, the question keeps obtrud- 
ing, is it so contagious? As he writes his 
farewells to happier days—the days when 
taste was still “undemocratized” and peasant 
girls were plump and didn’t shave their legs— 
he writes his answer. It is a popular culture. 

For here lies the true contagion of Ameri- 
can culture. Whatever it aesthetics, it is 
above all else a proclamation to the world of 
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the cultural enfranchisement of the common 
man, It is his culture, his own version of the 
pursuit of happiness—and a raucous ultima- 
tum to a society that never allowed him to 
trespass quite so far, But to a Europe that 
is still culturally an aristocracy, the sym- 
bols of his enfranchisement are often vulgar 
and shoddy. Is it the vulgarity of these sym- 
bols or their implicit revolutionary promise 
that makes them so profoundly disturbing? 
It is the Europeans, let us remember, not 
ourselves, who are obsessed by the bathtub. 

Why is American culture barbarous? Eu- 
ropeans have an easy answer: it is the product 
of a business civilization. Thus we come 
to the second great element in the mythol- 
ogy. For the European does not see the 
rapidly changing, socially conscious capital- 
ism of 1950: he sees Wall Street, Mammon— 
and he trembles aloud over all the false 
dilemmas it would imply for Europe. 

Thus, it is written, America’s technological 
triumphs pose for Europe nothing less than 
the issue of man versus machine. Again we 
are back to the old spiritual theme. True, 
Europe wants America’s mass-production 
techniques—but it is haunted by the fear 
that in adopting them it is making a compact 
with the devil. To many, American tech- 
nology means the dehumanization of man— 
Charlie Chaplin poised in the gears is still 
a vivid symbol—and a Europe still deep in 
the old craft tradition is only now beginning 
to grasp the compatibility of mass produc- 
tion with quality and humanity. Somehow 
we have failed badly to show that, far from 
being narcotized by the machine, we have 
been invigorated by it. 

But this failure in turn stems from a 
greater one: Our failure to demonstrate the 
tremendous difference between our capi- 
talism and the capitalism of Europe. In 
this respect it is startling to listen to an 
American businessman just returned from 
Europe; almost invariably he will so revile 
its low-wage, high mark-up, monopoly eco- 
nomics that he sounds much more the howl- 
ing revolutionist than the European Social- 
ists who so mistrust him. His philosophy, 
however, remains uncommunicated. Not 
only are European capitalists utterly uncon- 
vinced of its value, the European masses are 
ignorant of its existence. 

This double failure has had a deep effect 
on our relations with Europe. Translated 
by unregenerate European capitalism, ECA 
productivity has too often meant few bene- 
fits for the worker, but such profits for 
Management that in Italy alone it has been 
hazarded that per capita there are more 
$1,000,000-a-year men—paying less taxes— 
than there are in the United States. Toa 
dangerous degree, our efforts have appeared 
to the European worker simply a collusion 
between reactionary blackguards; he still can 
conceive of American capitalism only in 
terms of his own—and he is sick of it. It is 
high time the American businessman real- 
ized that it is not European socialism but 
European capitalism that is the chief block 
to free enterprise. “The problem of Eu- 
rope,” as one observer puts it, “comes down 
to who is to liquidate the capitalists of Eu- 
rope: the Russians—or the Americans.” 

These several points are best illustrated 
by the actual utterances of non-Communist 
Europeans. Here is a list of horrors culled 
from newspapers, periodicals, books, and 
radio: 

“It is not what separates the United States 
and the Soviet Union that should frighten 
us, but what they have in common. Those 

two technocracies that think themselves 
antagonists are dragging humanity in the 
same direction of dehumanization; man is 
treated as a means and no longer as an 
end—this is the indispensable condition of 
the two cultures that face each other.” 
(Francois Mauriac, Catholic and anti-Com- 
munist, in Le Figaro.) 

“Americans appear the true successors of 
the Germans. America differs from Europe 
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and resembles Russia, adorer of the techni- 
eal.” (Andre Siegfried, Protestant anti- 
Communist, in Le Figaro.) 

“In all the homilies to which I listened, 
the word “God” did not reverberate more 


often than the word “money.” It is perhaps 


because too often they have emptied Euro- 
pean religions of their intellectual content 
that they have no choice except between 
music and convulsions.” (Georges Fradier; 
Esprit.) 

“Of even the beginnings of the minutest 
embroyo of a homogeneous culture there was 
no sign. A general preoccupation with tri- 
via—I mean coke machines, launderettes, 
laxatives, and baseball—I construed as the 
American attempt to exclude the bigger 
reality.“ (Robert Robinson; the Isis (Ox- 
ford University).) 

“Why they should not be originally crea- 
tive is puzzling. It is possible that the lack 
of the organic sense, the conviction that man 
is a machine, turns them into technicians 
and cuts them off from the chaos, the acci- 
dents and institutions of the creative 
process.” V. S. Pritchett; The New States- 
man and Nation.) 

“They come here, these barbarians, to 
teach us architecture—we, who are the sons 
of Michelangela.” (Italian educator.) 

“The Russians used to rape 80-year-old 
women. And after that, instead of being 
sick, they simply drank vodka. You [Amer- 
cans] wouldn’t do that, I'm sure. You 
give them chocolates and contraceptives 
when you make love to them. Every people 
has its own customs. But don’t worry. 
You'll never feel sick, whatever you do.” 
(From Virgil Gheorghiu’s The Twenty-fifth 
Hour, Europe's No. 1 fiction best seller.) 

“American influence has been harmful, for 
it has already begun the scaling down of 
aesthetic values so as to be within the in- 
tellectual grasp of the average city dweller 
+ + lit] will end, not with the debase- 
ment of taste, but with the disappearance of 
the word from our vocabulary.” (Martin 
Cooper, BBC broadcast.) 

“Thus, if France allows itself to be influ- 
enced by the whole of American culture, a 
living and livable situation there will come 
here and completely shatter our cultural 
traditions.” (Jean-Paul, Sartre, a European 
declaration of independence.) 

“Jazz is their music, comic strips their 
most admired pictures, magazine stories 
their literature, Hollywood films their most 
popular entertainment, skyscrapers their 
architecture, and their newest ball-point pen 
can write under water. We know, too, that 
God could make America a wonderful coun- 
try if he only had the money.” (George 
Mikes in How To Scrape Skies.) : 

“America—the only country that’s gone 
from barbarism to decadence without being 
civilized in the meantime.” (Anonymous.) 

Well, there they are—all the horrors, 
mythological or real, synchronizing in the 
one theme of spiritual impoverishment. 
Only recently have we begun doing some- 
thing about it. After leaving the field to 
the Russians at first, we authorized the 
State Department in 1948 to set up an in- 
formation and educational exchange pro- 
gram, and within a year this was further 
supplemented when ECA's information pro- 
gram was organized. We remained pikers, 
however, and it wasn’t until after Korea 
that Congress decided that a campaign of 
truth was in order and voted the money to 
get it going. 

Will we get our money's worth? In view 
of the recent rise in American unpopularity, 
it is easy to assume that our propaganda 
dollars are going down the drain. But the 
feeling of futility is unwarranted—certainly 
if ECA had been a complete propaganda 
failure there would be no neutralism prob- 
lem in Europe to worry about. We're fairly 
new to the game, but, as even the avuncular 
British concede, we have been learning fast. 
We are ready to turn “pro.” 
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What have we learned? First, that we 
need much more of a sharpshooting ap- 
proach to our target groups. There is no 
“European mind” but scores of group atti- 
tudes compounded along all sorts of profes- 
sional, economic, and geographic lines. And 
the best way to get at them is through people 
that talk the separate lingoes. We have 
had a hard time talking to European intel- 
lectuals, for example, yet so far we have used 
few intellectuals for the job. The work of 
our labor diplomats, in the toughest sector 
of the fight underlines the same moral. 
How do they go about it? “You talk to the 
brothers,” says one of them, “You go around 
and you talk to the brothers.” 

Next, we have learned that one of the 
principal reasons for the disbelief in Ameri- 
can culture is, simply, the high cost of it. 
Stroll along the Kaertnerstrasse in Vienna, 
for example, and you will have a hard time 
finding a bookstore with any decent assort- 
ment of moderately priced American books 
in German—that is, until you come to the 
Communist information center, which has 
quite an interesting selection. Because of 
tlie lack of financial guaranties, European 
publishers have been loath to publish trans- 
lations of anything except our sure-fire sex- 
and-mayhem fiction. So with the theater; 
stiff royalties—payable in dollars—have in- 
hibited widespread production of United 
States plays, and while the American com- 
panies that have gone over have dispelled a 
lot of European delusions, they have been 
far too few to make a profound impression. 
Patently, if we wish to project American cul- 
ture rather than talk about it, a much more 
vigorous subsidy program is in order. 

More important, we must develop far bet- 
ter means of reaching the masses. Consid- 
erable ingenuity has been brought to this 
problem; our people have put documentary 
films into thousands of commercial theaters, 
taken them in trailers to rural villages, 
brought showboats to Mediterranean coastal 
towns, subsidized troubadours to sing our 
story in Sicily, floated message-bearing toy 
balloons all over Europe, distributed house- 
hold pamphlets and comic books by the mil- 
lions. But though it is difficult to think of 
a bet that has been overlooked, we have made 
only a dent. 

Why don't we merely e:.pand all this? The 
answer, unfortunately, is not that simple. 
Europe has had a bellyful of propaganda 
these last 10 years, and after a certain 
point—and it is a very arguable point—you 
run not only into diminishing returns but 
rapidly increasing resistance. 

There is, however, a way out of the di- 
lemma—the participation of foreign nations 
in the job. “Let me get the facts about 
Korea to one pro-United States union man 
over here,” says a United States propagan- 
dist, “and he’ll be worth a thousand posters.” 
There are many ways to invoke this aid. But 
there is one so effective, so destructive of the 
myth, that it has come to be the most prom- 
ising weapon in our whole armory. 

It was in Paris in the summer of 1948; Sir 
Stafford Cripps and ECA Boss Paul Hoffman 
were talking about productivity. How, 
Cripps asked, did the Americans do it? It 
was a question to delight a salesman's heart. 
“Let’s bring your people over,” Hoffman an- 
swered, and we'll show them how.” 

So, with great vigor, we proceeded to do. 
Before long United States firms, labor unions, 
and professional groups were playing host to 
scores of European productivity teams. 
By the end of last year over 2,750 had made 
the trip and returned home—somewhat 
numbed but enthusiastic—to tell what they 
had learned. The result, in increased pro- 
ductivity, is now a well-known story, and a 
good story it is. But there is another story 
that is not so well known. 

What was conceived of as a technical 
measure turned out to be one of the most 
effective propaganda tools ever handed us. 
What was it the Yanks had over there? Was 
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it, as people had said, the number of gadgets 
and gimmicks we had? Fortuitous national 
resources? Ruthlessness and overwork? Or 
was it something more profound? We gave 
Europeans a chance to come over and dis- 
cover for themselves. And gained ourselves 
disciples. 

Here—in excerpts from productivity-team 
reports—are some of the things they had to 
say to their countrymen: 

“A visit to the United States gives one 
greater confidence in the ability of democ- 
racy to solve its problems. The country is 
still moving forward both culturally, so- 
cially, and economically.” (Norwegian trade- 
unionists.) 

“American unions’ attitude to company 
profits is typical of their acceptance of a 
capitalist economy. However high, profits, 
at least in competitive industry, are not re- 
garded as immoral or a social evil; indeed 
they give proof of solvency and assured em- 
ployment. The main concern of unions is to 
obtain a fair share of them.” (British trade- 
union officials.) 

“Contrary to the impression gained from 
many American films, only a small percent- 
age of American workers and their families 
live in tenements.” (British trade-union of- 
ficials.) 

“There appeared to be a most friendly and 
genuine attitude of cooperation between 
management and labor and suggestions made 
by one side appeared to receive careful con- 
sideration, and in most cases support, from 
the other.” (British rayon-weaving team.) 

“The relations between management and 
labor in the great majority of mills which we 
visited were excellent. There was often a 
sense of camaraderie based on mutual re- 
spect,” (British cotton-spinning team.) 

“Sometimes we had to ask ourselves 
whether it was manufacturer or union mem- 
ber speaking to us.” (Danish ready-made- 
clothing team.) 

“The big surprise to me was the impor- 
tance American bosses give to human-rela~ 
tions problems. The American employer 
seems to be a psychologist aware that his 
prosperity is tied directly with that of the 
workers.” (French unionist.) 

“Both management and labor have taken 
steps to give greater efficiency in production 
and more understanding in relationships. 
When we return to Belgium I intend to rec- 
ommend better mahagement-labor relation- 
ships be created in our mines. I will see that 
this is done at Charbonnages de Houthalen, 
the mine I am managing.” (Belgian coal- 
mining team.) 

“If members of the team had learned 
nothing else from their travels in America 
and Britain, they would have learned one 
valuable thing; namely, the remarkable 
amount of good will which exists between 
people in the Western Hemisphere.” (Brit- 
ish gray-iron-founding team.) 

It is difficult for an American to appre- 
clate what revolutionary documents these 
are, The British trade-union officials’ re- 
port, for example, became a front-page story 
and gave British labor a resounding intellec- 
tual jolt. The Norwegian report, coupled 
with the report of a similar team that went 
to Russia, opened the eyes of left-wingers 
in a way that all the money in the world 
would not buy us. Throughout Europe, on 
a small but appreciable scale, doctrinaires of 
one kind or another are being provoked to 
rethink long and dearly held conceptions. 

What gives the reports their impact? In 
an indirect way, the answer is to be found 
in the very criticisms they make. The teams 
make it plain that there are a many 
aspects of the American way of life that they 
believe are either undesirable—the pace, for 
example—or inapplicable. But this leads 
them to a more important observation. 
These are only particulars, they say to their 
countrymen; they are not organic; the essen- 
tials of the American success can be had 
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without them. And that is exactly the 
theme of the present bock. 

The technical-assistance teams are only 
one of the ways we have to go about the job 
of clarification. Thanks to the machinery 
set up in 1946 and 1948 by the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt acts, and to special programs 
for Germany, Austria, Finland, China, and 
Tran, State is bringing over students, teach- 
ers, professional people, specialists, and 
leaders. The Defense Department is doing 
the same with Japan. Both State and ECA 
are placing foreign trainees in United States 
industry, farms, and government agencies. 
Altogether, the government is now bringing 
over about 13,000 people a year for obser- 
vation, study, teaching, training, and indoc- 
trination. Cost: about $45,000,000. 

But by far the biggest contribution of all 
has been made by private organizations. 
This year they will have arranged roughly 
40,000 exchanges of their own, and in addi- 
tion will have footed a large share of the 
local expenses of many of the people brought 
over by the State Department. The 4-H 
clubs have been exchanging young farmers; 
the Rotary clubs have been bringing over 
students; the Girl Scouts, “youth leaders“ 
the list encompasses almost every kind of 
org ‘nization in American community life. 

Measured against the need, however, our 
over-all exchange effort has been piddling. 
There is a sort of geometric progression in- 
herent to this kind of exchange, since the 
clue to its success is applying the proposi- 
tion, it follows that the more people en- 
gaged in it, the more effective each indi- 
vidual’s work becomes. It has been very 
frustrating for many middle-management 
people, for example, to return to Europe all 
steamed up about, say, labor-management 
councils, only to realize that no one else 
in the outfit has got the word. Like plasma, 
exchange is best in massive doses. 

We have a tremendous opportunity before 
us. We should seize it by expanding our 
total propaganda budget to at least $500,000,- 
000 a year—and of this devote at least $180,- 
000,000 to exchange. We could not legislate 
a bigger bargain for ourselves. For every 
Government dollar we put in the exchange 
kitty, we stimulate at least two matching 
dollars from private groups here and organ- 
izations and governments on the other side, 
As a result, by priming the pump with $180,- 
000,000, we could step up the exchange to 
roughly 50,000 people a year to the United 
States; at least 10,000 in the other direction, 

Mere expansion, of course, is not enough, 
Much more follow-up is needed abroad, 
equally important, much more preparation 
on this side. Exposure to America, as we 
have learned, does not itself produce un- 
derstanding. The Mayor of Graz is a case 
in point; when he got back he wrote the 
State Department that the Communist claim 
of imminent American bankruptcy might be 
correct—he had noticed that almost every- 
one in America seemed to be buying on the 
installment plan. To do the job properly 
we should greatly extend our present system 
of “orientation centers,” and develop more 
provisions for working the stranger into com- 
munity life. Here again, we have a tre- 
mendous asset in our private organizations. 
Already they are doing a tremendous job 
in welcoming and shepherding strangers, 
taking them on historical tours and plant 
trips, shepherding them to P. T. A. and town 
meetings, and, in general, making them feel 
at home. And it is this, it might be added, 
that visitors talk about most often when they 
get home. 

What has impressed the visitor points a 
moral for us as well. For when we assess our 
whole communication effort we find that, 
as in industry’s communication effort, par- 
ticipation lies at the heart of our successes, 


1 Koreans brought to Moscow between 1946 
and 1949: 2,600. Brought to United States 
in came period: 65, 
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It is not merely a question of manufactur- 
ing propaganda. Nor is it merely a Gov- 
ernment matter. The problem encompasses 
all of us—for it is only as the diverse groups 
that make up our society get involved in the 
job that our words carry real dynamism. 
And the potential is tremendous. United 
States business, for example, has already con- 
tributed to our communication effort, but 
there is still more to be done. For the one 
area that remains virtually untouched is tke 
one area for which United States business 
is the best-qualified group in all the world: 
getting the American idea across to Euro- 
pean top management. It is hardly neces- 
sary to suggest the means; there could be 
seminars and international conventions— 
organizations such as the International 
Chamber of Commerce are ready-made for 
this—trips and private exchanges of all sorts; 
and, as the success of the sales troupe Red“ 
Motley took to England suggests, some good 
old-fashioned barnstorming as well. 

The more fields one thinks of the more 
opportunities become evident. Labor, for 
example, is fairly bursting its seams to do 
more missionary work in Europe—and the 
more this is encouraged the quicker will we 
reach European labor. So with all of our 
groups. The success of our communication 
efforts will depend ultimately on private in- 
itiative. And this is the way it must be. 
The American revolution is a challenge, not 
to States, but to freemen, whose never- 
ending task is to seize their opportunities. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there are one or two other points in 
regard to the exchange part of the pro- 
gram. During 1950 and 1951 eight 
countries have been added to the pro- 
gram. Programs have been instituted 
or initiated with Ireland, Iceland, and 
Spain, which would make 11 countries 
since 1950. That fact should be kept in 
mind in ccmparing the figures requested 
by the Department for the 1952 program. 

The object of the program is to build 
up relations with as many of the free 
nations as possible. We would have 
liked to have exchanges with some of 
the countries which are now behind the 
iron curtain, It may be that if we had 
gotten started in time they might not 
have gone behind the iron curtain. We 
had programs with Poland and Hungary, 
but their Red masters turned us down 
and would not permit them to continue. 

Last year the Department offered to 
have an exchange with Yugoslavia. The 
House turned it down, which, I think, 
was a mistake. I believe it would be 
good international politics to let some of 
those people see this country. The best, 
most persuasive, most convincing evi- 
dence is for people to view our purposes 
and our ability to do what we in this 
country believe in. We should let them 
come and see for themselves. 

I particularly wanted to remind the 
Senate that because we had proposed an 
increase of $10,600,000 for the exchange 
program this year, it was not simply a 
more expensive program for the same 
number but 11 new nations have come 
into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate of the United States will 
not seriously consider voting $115,000,- 
000 for this program. The pending 
amendment calls for $115,080,000. This 
subject is one which was given extensive 
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study by the Appropriations Committees 
of both the House and Senate. The 
House committee recommended $85,000,- 
000. The full Senate committee recom- 
mended $63,000,000. The item stands at 
$63,000,000 today in the bill before the 
Senate. 

As regards the point raised by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], I 
wish to say that in 1950 the exchange 
of students cost $2,562,529. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee has allowed 
for that purpose $5,000,000, or double 
the amount allowed in 1950. If in 1950 
the exchange of students cost $2,562,529, 
the same number can be exchanged this 
year at a cost of $5,000,000. So nothing 
will be lost, so far as I can see, by hold- 
ing to the amount allowed by the com- 
mittee. The program for the exchange 
of students has not been impaired in the 
least. 

Mr. President, I submit the matter to 
the Senate. I cannot believe that the 
Senate of the United States would in- 
crease the amount allowed ior this item 
on the showing that has been made, from 
$63,000,000 to $115,000,000. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. Fresident, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BENTON. I should like to use the 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BENTON. I wholly agree with 
the distinguished junior Cenator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] that the effec- 
tiveness of the program should be stud- 
jed and looked into. Tha‘ is exactly 
what the Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, proposes to do. 
Eut I desire to point out that there is 
always great controversy over edito- 
rial work. There is not a copy of Time 
magazine, a magazine with a highly paid 
staff, which does not contain matter to 
which some Member of the Senate would 
object, or which he would like to have 
handled in a different manner. 

I have spent a large part of my life 
in studying the subject of broadcasts. 
The broadcasts in question have im- 
proved in quality. The daily output of 
the Voice of America requires the prepa- 
ration of approximately 350,000 words 
daily in order to conduct 49 program 
hours which are broadcast in 45 lan- 
guages. More than 120 separate pro- 
grams are presented each day by the 
Voice of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks an interesting letter from 
Thurman L. Barnard, Acting General 
Manager, International Information 
and Educational Exchange Programs, 
addressed to me under date of August 22, 
1951, dealing with programs emanating 
from the State Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RENTON. Mr. President, in time 
of crisis we do not propose to fail to 
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make appropriations for the United 
States Army because of criticisms of the 
Army. The argument of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] applied to the Army would have 
kept us, because of criticisms which have 
been leveled against the Army, from 
stepping up our military preparedness 
effort. I submit it is not a sound ap- 
proach in this hour of crisis. 

Mr. President, rather than delay pro- 
ceedings of the Senate further, and in 
view of my understanding with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator frem South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpv!, I will avoid the 
yea-and-nay vote by withdrawing my 
amendment in order to give support to 
the amendment which he proposes to 
offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
withdraws his amendment. 


EXHIBIT 1 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 22, 1951, 
The Honorable WILLIAM BENTON, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR BENTON: Thank you for 
your letter dated August 17, 1951, forwarding 
a pamphlet containing two broadcasts made 
by Henry J. Taylor in his program Your 
Land and Mine. You have called my atten- 
tion to remarks Mr. Taylor made during a 
broadcast from Zurich on July 23, 1951, in 
which he refers to the Voice of America as 
“a belligerent voice.” 

In the past, the Voice of America has fre- 
quently been accused of being too mild in 
tone. Now, we have Mr. Taylor’s criticism 
which takes a completely opposite view. 
Comments regarding our language and tech- 
nique now come from both ends of the criti- 
cal spectrum. The truth rests between the 
extremes of being overly mild or overly bel- 
ligerent. 

The thought has been expressed in many 
quarters that the battle for the minds of 
men could not be won solely by emphasizing 
the advantages of democracy as practiced in 
the United States. Consequently, in April 
1950, the President enunciated a new doc- 
trine to be pursued by the United States in 
the conduct of the international informa- 
tion and educational exchange programs. 
This marked the opening of the campaign 
of truth. Upon the adoption of this new 
doctrine, the Voice of America sharpened its 
tone in exposing Kremlin imperialism not 
only to the people behind the iron curtain, 
but to the rest of the world as well. We be- 
lieve that only forceful words can keep hope 
alive in the minds of the oppressed, and that 
part of our job is to place the guilt of op- 
pression on those who are responsible. It is 
untrue to say, however, that the Voice of 
America is “talking directly to Stalin in 
language about as violent as Goebbels ever 
used.“ 

The effectiveness, in the free world, of the 
present tone used in Voice of America broad- 
casts is borne out by surveys among our 
overseas audience and by the letters we re- 
ceive from listeners which total more than 
30,000 every month. Evidence of Voice of 
America effectiveness in the Soviet Union 
and the satellit> countries is determined 
through interviews with defectors, refugees, 
and others who have escaped from behind 
the iron curtain, and this evidence is con- 
firmed by continued Russian efforts to jam 
the broadcasts and by the savage attacks 
made on the Voice of America by Radio Mos- 
cow and the Russian press. 

Radio Moscow accuses the Voice of America 
of being operated by arrant humbugs and 
inveterate liars. It says the Voice of Amer- 
ica is representative of the blood drinkers of 
Wall Street and further accuses the United 
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States Government of prolonging the war 
in Korea so that American industry can seap 
huge profits. If we are to answer such lies 
at all, they are to be answered in strong, 
forceful language, and we do not believe the 
tone of our broadcasts in any way justifies 
the contention that we are baiting Stalin. 

There are enclosed some sample scripts of 
recent Voice of America broadcasts which I 
believe will be of interest to you in deter- 
mining whether Mr. Taylor's charges are 
well grounded. These scripts are forceful in 
tone and they call a spade a spade, I trust 
that in reading them you will keep in mind 
that they represent only a small portion of 
Voice of America daily output which requires 
the preparation of approximately 350,000 
words daily in order to conduct the 49 pro- 
grams hours which are broadcast in 45 
languages. More than 120 separate pro- 
grams are presented each day by the Voice of 
America and these programs vary in length 
from 15 minutes to 1 hour each. Some of 
these programs quite naturally are more 
forceful than others when you consider that 
their content includes such varied subjects 
as discussions of political, economic, social, 
and labor affairs, as well as news broadcasts 
and music, and commentaries and features 
on many different topics. Only in rare cases 
are broadcasts addressed personally to 
Stalin and this is done only on the basis of 
using Stalin as the personification of Com- 
munist imperialism. The Voice of America 
is by no means constantly baiting Stalin, 
addressing broadcasts to him with great vio- 
lence, taunting him, calling him a coward 
and bluffer and everything else. 

We continue to draw a distinction between 
the Russian people and their rulers. This is 
a theme which has been used in our broad- 
casts since 1947, when we initiated the Voice 
of America programs to the Soviet Union. It 
has been further developed and reempha- 
sized since that time and one of the most 
recent expressions thereof is found in our 
radio and press coverage of the McMahon- 
Ribicoff resolution regarding the abiding 
friendship of the American people for all 
other peoples, including the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. Surely broadcasts of this type 
cannot be considered belligerent. 

Thank you for calling Mr. Taylor’s broad- 
casts to my attention. I am glad to have 
this opportunity to comment on his remarks. 

Sincerely yours, 
THURMAN L, BARNARD, 
Acting General Manager, Interna- 
tional Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Programs. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from South Dakote is recog- 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
what are we now engaged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is now considering the commit- 
tee amendment, and the committee 
amendment is subject to amendment, 
The Senator from South Dakota has 
been recognized on his amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. This is the item 
on which we had a unanimous-consent 
5 that 1% hours be devoted 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The senior Senator from South Dakota 
has 2242 minutes, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] 45 minutes, and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
22% minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I hope that after a 
while the senior Senator from South Da- 
kota also will withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. MUNDT. No, Mr, President, I do 
not intend to do so, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has offered 
an amendment which—— 

Mr. MUNDT. No, Mr. President, I 
have not offered the amendment as yet. 
I am during a portion of the 
22% minutes allotted to me. I yield my- 
self 6 minutes. I may say that as soon 
as we have completed our discussion un- 
der the hour and a half of debate al- 
lotted to the general theme of Voice of 
America, I shall at that time offer my 
amendment to increase the amount to 
$85,000,000, on which I will be allotted 
20 minutes and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] will be allotted 20 
minutes before the vote. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. My understanding is that the 
Senator from South Dakota now has 224% 
minutes for general discussion. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. And then he will 
have 20 minutes on his amendment. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That would be 4244 
minutes under the control of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr.. MUNDT. Yes. I have yielded 
myself 6 minutes of my 2242 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator can do 
as he pleases, of course. 

Mr. . Yes; thank you. 

First of all, I want to say that it seems 
to me that we should get the amount of 
money which we are now discussing in 
the proper perspective. I propose soon 
to offer an amendment to increase by 
$22,000,000 the amount of money allotted 
by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the whole overseas informa- 
tion program of the United States. I 
may point out that most of the discus- 
sion engaged in by my very good friend 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who, I see, is still on the floor, was di- 
rected to the Voice of America radio 
operations. 

The subcommittee, in its good judg- 
ment, has not in any way reduced the 
amount of money made available for the 
Voice of America radio operations, so 
all the Senator’s argument is directed 
against a proposition on which the sub- 
committee itself has overruled him. We 
are not asking for any increase whatso- 
ever in the radio fund. The $22,000,000 
additional proposed in my amendment 
is to be used for other phases of the over- 
seas information program. However, I 
do not want it to appear that the only 
kind of radio broadcast which comes 
from the Voice of America is similar to 
the two-paragraph excerpt which the 
Senator quoted from a speech delivered 
on Abraham Lincoln's Birthday. 

Mr. DI%KSEN. Mr. President, will 
my good friend yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield bricfiy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not want to give 
that impression, as the Senator from 
South Dakota well knows. 

M=. MUNDT. I know that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to state, how- 
ever, that it departs from the objectivity 
of the program. 

Mr. MUNDT. If one reads into the 
speech the interpretation that someone 
is trying to associate Abraham Lincoln 
with Karl Marx, it does so depart, but, 
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as an old fisherman, I know that in 
trout fishing one has to try different 
flies, and the smell of the fish rather 
than the smell c? the fisherman deter- 
mines the lure. After all, in these broad- 
casts we have to appeal to different peo- 
ple, to different groups and classes in 
Europe, and whether we like it or not— 
and the Senator and I do not like it— 
a great many people in Europe, in the 
Scandinavian countries and in Western 
Europe, are Socialists, even though they 
are against the Communists. The philo- 
sophical doctrine of Karl Marx has had 
considerable appeal to them. So I can 
see considerable merit in pointing out 
that Abraham Lincoln was, as we know, 
a son of the people. Abraham Lin- 
coln was interested in the workingman, 
Abraham Lincoln did free a great seg- 
ment of our population and removed 
from them the chains of slavery. There 
is certainly nothing in the radio script 
which the Senator read which would 
indicate at all that it was expected that 
Abraham Lincoln should be considered 
a Communist or a Socialist. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My friend overlooked 
or failed to hear the emphasis on “class” 
in those two paragraphs. 

Mr. MUNDT. The emphasis on class, 
I will say to my good friend from Dlinois, 
who seems to want me to yield further, 
but I cannot yield to him any more, was 
made to a group of Europeans which is 
class conscious, and it was made to gain 
their confidence in America. The pur- 
pose of the whole broadcast is to wage 
war for the minds of men; to win friends 
for freedom. 

Let me point out one short statement 
in the script of the Voice of America: 

Reliable informants in Rome, recently 
escaped from Rumania, report that the 
Soviet Union is systematically stripping the 
vast, rich Carpathian forest area, 


That is certainly carrying the offensive 
against communism. That is attacking 
the Communist regime. At some place 
in our whole foreign policy, at some 
place in this struggle for the minds of 
men, the United States must go on the 
offensive. We can do it and we are doing 
it under the Smith-Mundt Act for which 
this appropriation is being requested. 

Nowhere else in the whole program, 
except in the overseas information pro- 
gram, for which I am about to plead for 
$22,000,000 additional money, do we go 
on the offensive. The rest of the pro- 
gram is largely a holding operation, and 
a very expensive holding operation, 
which has cost us about $100,000,000,000 
up to date. When we have spent that 
much on holding, it seems to me that it 
is not very much of an expenditure to 
make $85,000,000 a year available to 
carry the battle offensively to the op- 
position. 

Let me quote from another Voice of 
America radio broadcast. Here is a 
broadcast about China: 

In the intervening 12 months the Chinese 
Communist regime has steadily increased its 
pressure to the point of a full-scale religious 
persecution aimed at absolute domination of 
Christian churches, 
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There is an appeal to all the people 
of Europe and Asia in whose hearts there 
still beats a religious fervor, carrying 
the offensive against the Communists. 
That is the thing which my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], sug- 
gested that we do. That is the thing 
that is being done, not only in the Voice 
of America, but in the other phases of 
the overseas information program, with 
respect to which sharp reductions have 
been suggested by the subcommittee. 

I quote from another transcript from 
the Voice of America: 

Communist authorities in Red China have 
steadily intensified their campaign of op- 
pression ever since the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war. During the month of July, how- 
ever, this persecution was again stepped up. 

We present now a special report on 
Communist terrror in many areas of Red 
China. * * * a month-long survey of 
information received from behind the Chi- 
nese iron curtain * which shows 
the latest steps in the Communist pattern of 
mass arrests, mass killings, and mass 
deportations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 6 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Already? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Already. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not wish to de- 
prive any of my colleagues of their time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has no control over the time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know that. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, several typical excerpts of the 
kind of broadcasts being made by the 
Voice of America. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROME—COMMUNISTS STRIP CARPATHIAN FORESTS 

Reliable informants in Rome who recently 
escaped from Rumania report that the Soviet 
Union is systematically stripping the vast, 
rich Carpathian forest area. 


BUDAPEST—HUNGARY’S WOMEN FIND IT HEAVY 
GOING IN HEAVY INDUSTRY 

The Communist campaign throughout the 
satellite states to recruit women—in view 
of their equality—for heavy work on railways 
is receiving steady set-backs in Hungary due 
to the number of accidents in which Soviet 
women railway workers are involved. 


REPORT ON ATTACKS ON CHURCHES ~ 


In the intervening 12 months the Chinese 
Communist regime has steadily increased its 
pressure to the poi.t of a full-scale religious 
persecution aimed at absolute domination of 
Christian churches. 

Here are some of the steps which have been 
taken— 

Mission properties belonging to Roman 
Catholic and Protestant groups have been 
seized. 

At least 12 foreign Catholic bishops are 
under arrest. These include four arch- 
bishops. 

The Papal Internuncio in China—Arch- 
bishop Antonius Riberi is among those un- 
der house arrest. Soldiers surrounded his 
residence as of late June. This was just a 
few days after Communists had closed the 
Catholic Central Bureau in Shanghai, key 
organization for the coordination of Catholic 
work in China. 

A large number of foreign priests and nuns 
of various Catholic missionary orders have 
shared the fate of the bishops. 
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Communist authorities in Red China have 
steadily intensified their campaign of op- 
pression ever since the beginning of the Ko- 
reas war. During the month of July, how- 
ever, this persecution was again stepped up. 

We present now a special report on Com- 
munist terror in many areas of Red China— 
a month-long survey of information received 
from behind the Chinese iron curtain—which 
shows the latest steps in the Communist pat- 
tern of mass arrests, mass killings, and mass 
deportation. 


LIFE BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


The Communist soldiers in Korea have 
been known to shield themselves behind 
groups of innocent civilians as they advance 
into battle; that is the Communist way. And 
this month the Communists have again 
thrown legions of innocent children into the 
front line of their propaganda war. The 
sponsors of the Communist youth festival 
now under way in East Berlin say their meet- 
ing is dedicated to peace. 

But what's going on behind the front 
lines? How truly devoted to peace are the 
Communist regimes of Central and Eastern 
Europe? 


OATIS CASE AROUSES STORM OF PROTEST 


No act of Communist injustice directed 
against an individual has aroused the Amer- 
ican people to greater indignation than the 
railroading to a Czechoslovak prison of the 
American newspaper correspondent, William 
Oatis. The perverted judicial system of 
sovietized countries has, of course, produced 
many other victims equally innocent. But 
no other case has more aptly symbolized the 
Communists’ hatred for truth, their con- 
tempt for the fundamental freedoms, than 
this persecution of a man whose only crime 
was that of factual reporting. 

In the mock trial to which Mr. Oatis was 
subjected the formal charge laid against him 
was espionage. But even through the 
Soviet-controlled Czechoslovak Government 
had complete control of the police and the 
court—even though the Soviet puppets who 
staged the trial were past masters at manu- 
facturing false evidence—they were unable 
to produce the slightest proof that Mr. 
Oatis has committed a single act inconsist- 
ent with his duty as a decent newspaper- 
man, 


And what is life today, 11 years later, in 
these three once-free Baltic Nations? 

On June 14, at Vilno, 40 workers of a shoe 
factory were reported killed or injured in a 
clash with MVD troops. This latest police 
censorship action reportedly was instigated 
because news of the Vilno disturbance 
leaked to the outside world. 


Low wages, scarcity of consumer goods, 
high prices, dificult working conditions— 
these can be as much a challenge as an 
annoyance to a man or woman. Why, 
fundamentally, do these people leave home? 
A Polish schoolteacher who was lucky 
enough to get to Paris—and stay there—put 
it succinctly: 

“We don't belong to ourselves anymore— 
not in Poland. An ancient Greek philosopher 
once defined justice as ‘the having and do- 
ing of what is one’s own.’ Well, in Poland 
we may no longer have anything of our own, 
and we may no longer do anything of our 
own. We are allowed to have only what the 
Soviet Union casts off.” 


Like the Japanese Fascists, from whom, 
presumably, they learned how to use opium 
as a weapon of warfare, the Chinese Com- 
munists are now busily reintroducing in 
many areas of southeast Asia the illegal use 
of opium, For, like the Fascists before them, 
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the Communists know that if they can en- 
courage the widespread use of drugs among 
the people of Malaya, Thailand, Burma, and 
other countries of southeast Asia, then these 
people will soon become dependent on the 
Communists for further supplies. 


We bring you today the truth concerning 
the deportation situation within the Hun- 
garian city of Budapest—the city upon which 
the Soviets have concentrated their greatest 
deportation efforts to date—the city from 
which 30,000 persons have been evicted thus 
far. 

First-hand accounts indicate that once- 
beautiful Budapest today is a city of unrest 
and even terror, especially at night. This is 
when the hated deportation orders are re- 
ceived. 


Mr. MUNDT. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield about a minute to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield a 
minute to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee I 
was present at the time this budget was 
discussed and committee action was 
taken on the entire item in the appro- 
priation bill. It will be noted that there 
is no change in the appropriation for the 
Radio Broadcasting Division. That item 
in the appropriation bill is the same as 
it was in the House text. 

At the time the question arose as to 
whether the sum appropriated for this 
particular item in the appropriation bill 
should be $63,000,000 or $85,000,000—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 1 minute has expired, 

Mr. THYE. I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota to yield me an additional 
minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. At the time this question 
was before the committee, as to whether 
we should appropriate $63,000,000 or 
$85,000,000, I could not and did not sup- 
port the motion to increase the amount 
from $63,000,000 to $85,000,000. How- 
ever, immediately upon the adjournment 
of the committee I proceeded not only 
to contact the State Department, but to 
obtain information from others on the 
over-all program, because I felt that if 
we could reach the minds of the people 
with an idea, that would be much 
cheaper than going to war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
again expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield one final minute 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. For that reason, Mr. 
President, I now rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monpt], because after having contacted 
the State Department and sought further 
information, I am of the opinion that 
we might well increase the amount to 
$85,000,000. I think it would be money 
well spent, and that we could achieve 
more through this method than with 
bullets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] is recognized for 2242 minutes. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
7 minutes to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, did 
the Chair recognize the Senator from 
Arizona or the Senator from Virginia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] had 2215 
minutes. The senior Senator from Ari- 
zona had the other 22144 minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized for 2244 minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield 7 minutes to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSONI. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
for many years the outstanding leader 
for economy in the Congress of the 
United States has been the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. During 
that period he has had no more faithful 
supporter in his economy efforts, first 
for 14 years in the House and for the past 
4 years in the Senate, than the present 
junior Senator from Virginia, although, 
of course, as would be expected of two 
Senators who do their own thinking, 
there have been minor differences con- 
cerning what is essential and what is 
nonessential Federal spending. 

Throughout the past 18 years the Vir- 
ginia Senators have actively supported 
every necessary military program, in- 
cluding our present defense efforts. But 
in considering whether or not he should 
support the House item of $85,000,000 for 
the Voice of America and information 
services of the State Department when 
a majority of his Appropriations Com- 
mittee colleagues have felt that an econ- 
omy of $22,000,000 could with propriety 
be effected, the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia has been forced to the reluctant 
conclusion that the ultimate end of an 
international rearmament program will 
be war. 

Yesterday the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee stated 
that no one who has not carefully ana- 
lyzed the provisions of the pending tax 
bill can fully appraise its terrific impact 
upon our domestic economy, and then he 
added that there was every indication 
that, regardless of whether or not the 
Senate accepted the full provisions of the 
House bill, we would, within another 
year, be confronted with the necessity 
of passing another tax bill to raise ap- 
proximately as much additional revenue 
as we propose to raise this year. 

Every thoughtful man is therefore 
bound to admit that we cannot indefi- 
nitely support a military establishment 
of that magnitude and that the time will 
inevitably come when we will in effect 
say to the Soviet Union, “We are tired 
of being pushed around and will not 
stand for it any longer.” And that is 
when the shooting will start. 

In my humble opinion the only alter- 
native is to convince the rank and file 
of the masses behind the iron curtain 
that we definitely prefer peace to war, 
that we definitely prefer the laws of the 
Sermon on the Mount to the laws of 
the jungle. If that be true, our only 
medium of getting that message to the 
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people we desire to reach is the Voice 
of America and the program of printed 
information connected with it. 

We must concede that the Voice of 
America has fallen short of the con- 
structive goal which the American peo- 
ple confidently had expected of it. 
Large sums of money have been spent, 
and we are asked to appropriate larger 
sums, that peace and friendship may be 
engendered throughout the world, and 
that the doctrine of freedom be carried 
to enslaved peoples smarting hopelessly 
under the yoke of tyranny. 

Permit me to say that the reason this 
fine plan has been a disappointment is 
due to the fact that the Voice, which 
could well have become a powerful in- 
strument in representing the true spirit 
of democracy and Christian morality 
in America, has been so distorted as to 
give forth not only an uncertain sound, 
but a spurious picture of what America 
stands for, as has been pointed out on 
the floor this afternoon by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] in quoting from one of the pro- 
grams which sought to link up Abraham 
Lincoln with Karl Marx. 

As stated by the Christian Science 
Monitor, in its issue of August 23: 

Which is more important: the tons of 
steel poured into armaments or the ideas 
than can help to free the world from the 
threat of war? The question is hypothetical, 
for at this juncture of human affairs both 
ideas and armaments are necessary. But it 
suggests a query as to why legislators are 
willing to vote billions of dollars for weapons 
to destroy men’s bodies while boggling at a 
few millions for truth-telling agencies to 
free men’s minds, 


We are not a nation given over to a 
strange blend of “isms,” jazz, and cynical 
flippancies. We are a serious nation, 
built upon courage and integrity of char- 
acter and purpose. We are, if you 
please, a nation literally and historically 
founded upon the glory and pleasure 
of Almighty God. The solid backbone 
of our American people adheres to only 
one doctrine: the doctrine of our early 
leaders, which was not blown about by 
every passing wind, but was unequivo- 
cal in the eyes of an overruling Sov- 
ereign, In the early days of our country 
there was but one standard, that is, is a 
thing right, or is it wrong in His sight? 
Not, Is it expedient, and will it meet with 
the approval of a Stalin or some other 
heathen dictator? 

That is the basic America today. That 
is the reason our Nation has survived 
buffetings from without and dissensions 
from within. But that is not the pic- 
ture of America which has been given 
over the radio to the nations of the 
world. 

In my opinion this situation can be 
rectified, and if it is, the Voice of Ameri- 
ca can still become one of the most 
effectual mediums on this earth for good. 

We might as well look realistically at 
the course of the pendulum which is 
swinging belatedly in the opposite di- 
rection from which it has been traveling 
for the past 30 years or more. Fear is 
finally driving us back to our early be- 
ginnings. We have come to the realiza- 
tion that there is a destiny shaping our 
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ends, over which we have absolutely no 
control, and it behooves us—in the 
midst of our puzzling extremity—to see 
what we must do about it. 

There is but one thing we can do about 
it, and that is to follow the example, 
which already is being set by certain 
fine columnists and commentators, and 
by a great army of American citizens 
from all walks of life, namely, get back 
to God as quickly as possible. Gen. 
Omar Bradley epitomized our situation 
when he said: “We know more about 
killing than living, and we have too 
many men of science in America to- 
day—too few men of God.” 

The world is looking to us, the most 
boastfully successful, rich, and power- 
ful nation upon earth, for material 
help. We could, at the same time, ac- 
cept the challenge of Christian leader- 
ship which our founding fathers be- 
queathed tous. This body, the Senate of 
the United States, is known as the most 
influential body in the world. It may 
seem to be outside of our province, but 
it is possible for us to assume a vitally 
constructive spiritual leadership against 
the aggressively anti-God ideology of 
communism. Such leadership is appall- 
ingly lacking in this hour of world crisis. 

From the vantage point of this sound- 
ing board, and with the aid of our 
Commander in Chief, we can really do 
something about penetrating the terrible 
darkness behind the iron curtain. This 
may appear to be an impossible under- 
taking, but there is within man a strange 
attraction for the difficult, and we must 
bear in mind that the extremity of man 
is the opportunity of God. 

I am proposing, first, that we earmark 
funds appropriated for the Voice of 
America to be used for the specific pur- 
pose of sending out over the air an ex- 
position of the Christian principles upon 
which America was founded and upon 
which she has grown to her present posi- 
tion of eminence in the community of 
nations. 

In the second place, I am proposing 
a strict censorship of this Voice, which 
purports to represent American life, 
The trial and error method has been ap- 
plied, which is natural in testing any new 
agency. We must not say categorically 
that it is a total failure. We do main- 
tain, however, that for the most part it 
is a misrepresentation of the whole pic- 
ture, and it avoids with scrupulous care 
the very capstone of America’s culture 
and stamina—the Bible. 

If these programs are to be sent out 
over the air from stations of greater vol- 
ume than those now in use, naturally I 
would like to see them placed under 
the direction of a man of the splendid 
ability and character of the Honorable 
Gordon Gray, and I would suggest to 
him that all nations be permitted to 
know that the true America is experi- 
encing a mighty spiritual awakening and, 
under the banner of her God, she will 
carry out the Divine injunction: “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel 
(of salvation) to every creature.” 

Already we have on the air from coast 
to coast splendid evangelistic services 
with their facilities ready for immediate 
use. We could channel these inspira- 
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tional messages, which are combined 
with excellent music, to foreign lands. 

I have in mind the Billy Graham 
Hour of Decision program; the Old- 
Fashioned Revival Hour, from Long 
Beach, Calif.; the Dr. Donald Gray 
Barnhouse programs from Philadelphia; 
Dr. DeHahn’s Bible Study Hour, from 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and outstanding 
Catholic leaders like Pope Pius in Rome, 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen in this coun- 
try. All of these are sound and nation- 
ally known. Let inspired men of God, 
such as these, speak for us to the world, 
and not the exporen’s of a superficial 
way of life, which by no means bespeaks 
our high calling. 

The conflict, which is being waged in 
the world today, is a religious war just as 
certainly as the so-called Holy Wars 
of the past, except that this one on a 
world-wide scale against the wiliest and 
most sinister adversary of all time, may 
well be the beginning of the final show- 
down. The terrible urgency of the mat- 
ter cannot be overemphasized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for a half minute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield another minute 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, we 
must, therefore, choose our weapons ac- 
cordingly and, putting on the whole 
armor of God, say with young David: 
“You come with sword and spear, but 
I come in the name of the Lord God of 
Hosts. If God be for us, who can then 
be against us?” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, my 
views regarding the compelling need for 
the Voice of America and other inter- 
national informational services are al- 
ready well known. I have spoken on the 
subject many times, and I shall therefore 
take only a very small part of the time 
that has heen allotted to me. 

I believe that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to build up our own military 
strength and the strength of our allies. 
But military strength is by no means 
all that is needed. It will not alone do 
the work. We must, step by step with 
military strength, build up confidence in 
this country and in the purposes and 
aims of our allies and ourselves. 

Through military strength we may 
prevail for the time being, but I am 
certain that we cannot permanently pre- 
vail in this confused and disturbed 
world unless we convince the people, 
both behind the iron curtain and in the 
free countries this side of the iron cur- 
tain, of our good faith and our intense 
desire to preserve our liberties and the 
freedoms of other peoples. That can be 
done only if we have adequate means 
of communicating our thoughts to those 
people and getting over to them our 
ideals and our philosophy. We will 
fail unless we win the minds and the 
hearts of the people of the world. 

We must absolutely bring home to 
people everywhere the principles on 
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which this country was built, the ideals 
to which we adhere today. We must 
convince them of our desire to bring 
peace and security to all the world. 
Through the means of the Voice of 
America we can show them that we want 
no conquest and that we want no per- 
sonal advantage. 

Unless we do so, Mr. President, we will 
continue to be under suspicion, and our 
motives will be questioned. Under those 
circumstances we cannot possibly hope 
to maintain and retain the confidence 
and the loyalty of other free people. 

I hope, with all my heart, that this 
appropriation will be increased and, 
accordingly, that the amendment will 


prevail. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
used half of my time. I suggest that the 


Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] 
use some of his time now. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Arizona had 45 minutes. I do not be- 
lieve he has used half of his time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I had 22 minutes. 
I have used more than half of that time. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. I hope he will use 
the rest of it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would prefer that 
the Senator from Nevada use some of 
his time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I would prefer it if 
the Senator from Arizona used some 
more of his time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. After you, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 45 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Arizona 
has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Ihave used more than 
half of my time. It is only fair that the 
Senator from Nevada use some of his 
time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We want to get 
through with the amendment. I sug- 
gest that the Senator from Arizona use 
some more of his time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I decline to do so at 
this time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may Iin- 
quire what the traditions or customs of 
this august body are with respect to the 
present situation? My training in Con- 
gress has been confined mostly to the 
other body. In the House when a divi- 
sion of time is in effect it is the custom 
to move from one side to the other. 

Is it the custom in the Senate for one 
side to exhaust all of its time and then 
for the other side to exhaust its time, 
without any opportunity being given for 
refutation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
unanimous-consent agreement was en- 
tered into. I do not believe any observa- 
tions by the Chair can change the unani- 
mous- consent agreement. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not trying to 
change it. I am trying to find out 
whether there is a custom, tradition, or 
rule. If there is not, there seems to be 
need that it should be supplied in future 
agreements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
agreement on the division of time has 
been worked out. In this case it in- 
yoe three Senators, who control the 

me. 

Mr. MUNDT. Ido not believe the fact 
that there are three Senators involved 


committee amendment, 
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changes the fact that we have only two 
points of view. One point of view has 
exhausted half of its time. The other 
point of view has not used any of its 
time. I wondered whether there was 
any arrangement under which we could 
proceed from one view to the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no 
Senator wishes to be recognized, the 
Chair will put the questior 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] does not care 
to present his side, I suggest that the 
Senate vote. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
and nays. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator from 
South Dakota were to call up his amend- 
ment, which he has not done, 20 minutes 
would be available to each side; would 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is it the understanding 
of the Chair that at the end of the 
20 minutes of debate on my side there 
would still be available to my friend the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
his 20 minutes plus his 45 minutes on 
the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into, the time would still be avail- 
able, if the Senator’s amendment were 
rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. If my amendment had 
been debated for 20 minutes by Senators 
who support it, and if 23 minutes had 
been used by Senators who spoke in op- 
position to it, and it automatically came 
up to a vote, would 45 minutes still be 
available to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota to the committee amend- 
ment has been debated, with 20 minutes 
pro and 20 minutes con, the committee 
amendment will then come to a vote. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not lose my time; that canr ot be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been referring to the debate 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota to the committee amend- 
ment. The Senator from Nevada will 
not lose his time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will not lose my 
time at any time; there was no curtail- 
ment in that respect and the matter is 
before the Senate now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada does not lose his 
time on the committee amendment; but 
20 minutes will be allowed pro and 20 
minutes will be allowed con for the pur- 
pose of debate on the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Nor do I lose my 
time on the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; 
when the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota is offered to the 
the Senator 


I ask for the yeas 
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from South Dakota will have 20 minutes 
to speak in favor of his amendment to 
the committee amendment, and the 
Senator from Nevada will have 20 min- 
utes to speak in opposition to the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. McCARRAN. And my allotment 
of time on the committee amend- 
ment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota to the committee amend- 
ment is debated and voted on, then be- 
fore the committee amendment is fi- 
nally disposed of, the Senator from Ne- 
vada can use up to 45 minutes on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Presiding Officer is now injecting new 
matter into the unanimous- consent 
agreement, and I seriously object to that. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. The 
Chair understcod that, in accordance 
with the unanimous- consent agreement, 
there would be 144 hours on the commit- 
tee amendment and then 40 minutes on 
any other amendments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is all right. 
I still have 40 minutes of my 45 min- 
utes upon the committee amendment; 
and if the Senator from South Dakota 
offers an amendment to the committee 
amendment, I shall have 20 minutes 
when I see fit to use them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada will. 

If the Senator from South Dakota of- 
fers his amendment to the committee 
amendment, the Senator from South 
Dakota will have 20 minutes and the 
Senator from Nevada will have 20 min- 
utes on that amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

When the amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment is disposed of, the 
question will recur on agreeing to the 
committee amendment; and then the 
Senator from Nevada can use his 45 
minutes as he sees fit, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Chair rule 
that I cannot address myself to the 
committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at 
all; the Senator can use his 45 minutes 
now if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Was there any- 
thing in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment in regard to when I shall use my 45 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; ex- 
cept that so long as the committee 
amendment is pending, the Senator from 
Nevada can use his 45 minutes. 

However, when the Senator from 
South Dakota offers his amendment to 
the committee amendment, the question 
then will be on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there never will be another unanimous- 
consent agreement if the Presiding Offi- 
cer is going to interpret the agreement 
after it is made and is going to inject 
something new into it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada mis- 
understands the Chair’s ruling. 

As I understand the ruling, it is that 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
has 45 minutes which he can use at any 
time he pleases. He can use it after the 
disposal of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, or before that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. But when the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota is offered to the committee 
amendment, then the committee amend- 
ment is no longer the pending question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The committee 
amendment is always the pending ques- 
tion. The committee amendment has to 
be voted on by the Senate after the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota to the committee amendment is 
disposed of. What is the use of saying 
anything else? The committee amend- 
ment is always before the Senate until it 
is either adopted or rejected. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment must be disposed of first. 

Mr. President, I do not think it makes 
any difference. Personally, I should like 
to see the Senator from Nevada use his 
time in any way he wishes. However, he 
cannot use time on the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota to the committee amendment 
until the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota to the committee 
amendment is offered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I understand that, 
but I thought the Senator from South 
Dakota had already offered his amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; he has not yet 
done so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. Then, 
Jet us understand this matter, because if 


the present Presiding Officer is going to. 


continue to preside and if he is going to 
rule that I cannot have my time after the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota is offered to the committee 
amendment, I want to know that right 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona who propounded 
his inquiry, made clear, in the opinion 
of the Chair, what was in his mind; and 
that sustains the understanding of the 
Chair as to the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The Senator from Nevada has 45 min- 
utes on the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But if 
the Senator from Nevada does not see fit 
to use his 45 minutes, and if the Senator 
from South Dakota offers his amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, the 
pending question then is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the committee amendment; and at 
that time 40 minutes is available on that 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, with 20 minutes to be used by the 
Senator from South Dakota and 20 min- 
utes by the Senator from Nevada. 

When that amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment is disposed of, the 
question will recur on agreeing to the 
committee amendment; and then the 
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Senator from Nevada can use his 45 
minutes if he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the injection into the unanimous- 
consent agreement of a provision which 
was not included in the agreement. 
The Presiding Officer cannot find it in 
the agreement. I challenge any Senator 
to find that interpretation in the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, to 
whose time will this time be charged? 
In whose time are we now proceeding? 
Will the Chair state? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time used for this purpose is not being 
charged to either side. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, per- 
sonally I do not want that there be any 
misunderstanding. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada may 
use his remaining time, if any, when and 
if the Senator from South Dakote sub- 
mits his amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, that would en- 
tirely nullify the full significance of the 
unanimous-consent agreement. It was 
that there would be 20 minutes to each 
side on any additional amendment. 

If I were to agree to the present re- 
quest, it would mean that 20 minutes 
would be available to those who favor 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment, and 20 minutes plus 45 
minutes would be available to those who 
oppose the amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. Obviously no Senator 
would agree to such a proposal. 

The whole purpose is to keep the mat- 
ter equally balanced. Any arrangement 
which can be made to that end, I favor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to extend the unanimous-consent 
request I have just made, so as to pro- 
vide that the proponents of the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment be 
allowed the same amount of time that is 
available to the other side; and the pro- 
ponents of the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment may use it either in 
opposition to the committee amendment 
or in favor of their amendment to the 
committee amendment, as they may 
choose to do, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to agree to any arrangement 
which will divide the time equally. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That arrangement 
would be fair to both sides. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, we 
entered into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, and it still prevails, so far as I 
know. 

If the Senator wishes to withdraw the 
agreement, I will consent to that; I do 
not care. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I do not wish 
to withdraw the agreement. However, 
if we are to allow the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada to use his 45 minutes 
to speak on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota to the commit- 
tee amendment, the other side should 
have the same privilege. The road 
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should be a two-way road. I do not see 
how the Senator could disagree to such 
an arrangement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
time which has been used up to the 
present time has been on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, since the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has not yet of- 
fered his amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. However, his 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment has been the subject matter of the 
debate all along. 

Mr. McFARLAND, The Senator from 
South Dakota has stated that he has not 
yet offered his amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Perhaps he has not 
yet offered it to the committee amend- 
ment, but he has been speaking on it 
just the same; in other words, he comes 
in the back door, instead of in the front 
door. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, it is im- 
possible to prevent a Senator from 
speaking on any subject which he wishes 
to discuss. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that we are not speaking on 
any allocation of time now. Therefore, 
I shall talk on this matter the rest of 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
could not be done. The recent proceed- 
ings have been in the form of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I understood the 
Presiding Officer to say that the time be- 
ing used at this time was not charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair said it was not being taken out 
of the time of the Senator from Nevada 
or out of the time of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall address myself strictly and ger- 
manely to the subject matter, and I am 
not going to yield to have the unani- 
mous-consent agreement changed now, 
in the middle of the afternoon. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The last idea I had in 
the world, when I made the suggestion, 
was to deprive the Senator from Nevada 
of all the time which had been allotted 
to him under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. My only suggestion was that, 
having 45 minutes, he use some of it at 
this time; and he indicated he did not 
want to do that. If he did not want to 
use his time, then perhaps I do not want 
to use mine, and we might just as well 
vote and be done with it; but apparently 
that does not meet with the Senator’s 
wish. ý 

Mr. McCARRAN. Ifthe Senator from 
Arizona or the Senator from South 
Dakota had been addressing himself to 
the committee amendment, I would have 
gone forward. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only time I yield- 
ed was in connection with the committee 
amendment. 


The 
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Mr. McCARRAN. But the Senator 
was addressing himself to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut, 
and the Senator from South Dakota was 
addressing himself to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, pardon me. If the 
Senator will permit, the committee 
amendment is before the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If it is not adopted, is 
it not a fact that the appropriation will 
be in the sum of $85,000,000? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Sixty-three million 
dollars is the amount provided in the 
committee amendment. 

Mr, HAYDEN. But if the committee 
amendment is rejected, the amount will 
be $85,000,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, that is correct. 
That is the House figure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly what 
the Senator to whom I yielded stated. 

It is exactly what the Senator from New 
York stated. They were opposed to the 
committee amendment, They made no 
reference to any amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota, now or 
prospectively. 

If we can get going again, the Senator 
from Arkansas has indicated he would 
like to have 5 minutes of my time, and I 
yield it to him. 

9 85 FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is 5 minutes 
out of my time, in which the Senator will 
be speaking. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thought I had 11 
minutes left, but I only had 5. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is all the time 
there is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a few remarks in 
support of the international exchange 
program of the State Department, funds 
for which are carried in this bill. 

These programs provide for the ex- 
change of persons between the United 
States, and other countries, for purposes 
of study, teaching, lecturing, research. 
In addition, we bring influential lead- 
ers—such as newspapermen, labor lead- 
ers, and others in a position to influence 
public opinion in their native countries— 
into this country to observe our way of 
life, our purposes and resources, first- 
hand, 

The legislative authority for the ex- 
change of persons activities of the State 
Department is contained in two acts: the 
Fulbright Act and the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Five years ago this month, on August 
1, 1946, Congress enacted Public Law 584, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, frequently re- 
ferred to as the Fulbright Act. In form, 
this was an amendment to the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. It authorizes the 
Secretary of State to use credits in for- 
eign currencies; which are not convert- 
ible into dollars, to finance Americans 
studying abroad and to help bring for- 
eign students to the United States. 
These credits arose out of the sale of 
surplus war materials left in foreign 
countries at the conclusion of World 
War II. These materials consisted of 
everything from bulldozers and locomo- 
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tives to chewing gum and aspirin, and 
were scattered all over Europe, Asia, and 
the Middle East. : 

Under this act, executive agreements, 
providing for the utilization of these for- 
eign currency credits, have been nego- 
tiated with 21 countries: Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, and Luxemburg, Burma, 
China, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Iran, Italy, Korea, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
and Iraq. 

Under the program, foreign curren- 
cies can be spent for the education of 
Americans in foreign institutions, and 
for the education of citizens of other 
countrics in American institutions lo- 
cated in foreign countries. 

Up to June 30 of this year, the equiva- 
lent of approximately $11,500,000 in for- 
eign currencies, has been paid by for- 
eign countries for benefits to 7,393 gran- 
tees. Three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-one Americans from 48 States 
have gone abroad to study, teach, lec- 
ture, or conduct research, while 3,234 
students of other countries have received 
awards for study here. The balance 
consisted of foreign students sent to 
American institutions abroad. Selec- 
tions are nearing completion now for 
about 3,000 persons who will receive 
awards under this year’s program. The 
grants are eagerly sought now that the 
program has become better known. 
Student applications are particularly 
impressive. For France alone, there 
were 225 openings for 1950-51 and 2,700 
students applied for them. Approxi- 
mately 600 students went overseas last 
fall as exchange scholars, under this 
program. There were some 7,000 appli- 
cations for these 600 spots. 

Foreign currencies can also be allotted 
for transportation of citizens of other 
countries coming to the United States 
to study in our institutions. While 
transportation is a substantial portion 
of their total cost, dollars are needed to 
fully utilize the foreign currency trans- 
portation money which is available. 

Some of this is provided by private 
individuals, organizations, such as Ro- 
tary foundations, colleges, and univer- 
sities. It still remains necessary, how- 
ever, if we are to maintain a real two- 
way exchange, for the Congress to ap- 
propriate dollars. 

These appropriations, in addition to 
those for the Voice of America and our 
other international information and 
educational programs, are authorized by 
the Smith-Mundt Act. Furthermore, 
this act provides authority for exchanges 
with countries other than the 21 which I 
have mentioned as included in the pro- 
gram of the Fulbright Act, 

While I am convinced of the value of 
a two-way exchange of persons, I am 
firmly of the opinion that of the two, 
the most effective is for persons coming 
into this country. It is only by living in 
te country that people can understand 
t. 


This is the way a young foreign jour- 
nalism student—a girl—put it after re- 
turning from her studies here: 

Seeing the much-vaunted American way 
of life would convince even the stanchest 
Communist that there must be something to 
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individual liberty and free enterprise after 
all. He might have his grandiose schemes 
and visionary theories, but he still needs an 
iron curtain. The American has no need for 
a blueprint of democracy; he lives it, he 
benefits from it, he guards it, and he has 
justifiable pride in opening the doors of his 
country—the tangible proof, the best argu- 
ment for the intangible spirit of democracy. 


My appeal, then, is primarily for sup- 
port of the Smith-Mundt Act, rather 
than for the act which I sponsored. 

Mr. President, the exchange-nf-per- 
sons program, and our other activities in 
the field of international information 
and education, are not business-as-usual 
activities, which we can afford to cut 
back. Iam in favor of cutting back the 
normal, peacetime functions of govern- | 
ment, in order that we may devote more 
funds to the really crucial question of 
peace or war. 

The question of peace or war is the 
dominant one for today, and as far 
ahead as we can see. No authority on 
the subject that I know of can foresze 
a definite and positive settlement of the 
issue. Apparently the most we can hope 
for at the present is a delicate balance 
between the forces of the free and those 
of Communist Russia, in which there 
will neither be total war nor total peace. 
This is the condition under which we 
must work and live, and it will involve a 
substantial effort to which we are wholly 
unaccustomed, and to which our system 
of government and our way of life are, 
perhaps, ill-suited by nature. : 

Now it seems to me, if these asump 
tions are correct, that we should devote 
more and more of our thought and 
energy, our resources and our treasure, 
to a solution of the basic problems in- 
volved in international relations. The 
basic problems arise out of suspicion, 
fear, and ignorance, mistrust and mis- 
understanding; prejudice and hate, All 
of these involve attitudes of the mind 
not territories or organizations or 
weapons or economic advantages and 
disadvantages, 

If we are right in the struggle in which 
we are engaged, our rightness is not to 
be demonstrated in terms of the lands 
which we are able to dominate, nor the 
organizations or treaties which we are 
able to create, nor the demonstration of 
our armed might, nor our ability to trade 
and bargain. All these things have their 
place, it is true, in the immediate strug- 
gle for temporary advantage—in the 
balancing of our power against that of 
our enemies. But they do not reach the 
basic causes of conflict—which lie in the 
minds of men. All of them, while ca- 
pable of securing transitory advantage, 
also carry with them the seeds of con- 
flict, because they arouse envy and re- 
sentment, fear and suspicion—unless 
they are accompanied by knowledge and 
understanding of our motives. 

In the campaign for the minds of men, 
we have tremendous advantages over the 
Soviet. In the first place, I believe that 
the truth is on our side and, in the sec- 
ond place, because we do not operate 
behind an iron curtain, we are in a po- 
sition to demonstrate the truth, visibly 
and personally. This gives us an oppor- 
tunity which we should exploit to the 
maximum. 
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Surely it is not necessary to argue the 
fact that the best possible persuasive 
device—the best method of winning 
friends and influencing people—is per- 
son-to-person contact. Legislators, all 
politicians and elected officials, know 
this to be the most effective method of 
campaigning. Every school teacher and 
preacher and missionary knows it. 
Every public relations expert knows it. 
Everyone who has anything at all to do 
with human relations knows that, al- 
though one may learn something of 
other people vicariously, through books 
or radio, the best way to know a people 
is to live and work among them, to speak 
their language as they speak it. 

Mr. President, because of the time 
element, I ask that the remainder of 
my statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of Mr. Fusricut’s statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
is follows: 

The program for the exchange of persons 
with other countries is not designed for the 
promotion of education or scholarship, as 
such, although that, in itself, is a worthy 
byproduct of the program. One of our 
greatest needs in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, and in international military affairs, 
is a substantial corps of people with expe- 
rience in foreign countries, which, when it 
becomes necessary, they can devote to the 
defense and security of the Nation. This 
experience may consist only of familiarity 
with foreign languages, and yet be extremely 
useful. It may also consist of knowledge of 
geography, political life and institutions, 
economic conditions, history, and the many 
other characteristics of a foreign country 
and its people. Young people, with intimate 
knowledge of these matters, acquired first- 
hand, can make significant contributions to 
our national security. It seems to me that 
we have been deficient in this respect 
throughout our history, not because of any 
inability on the part of our people to learn 
foreign languages, and to become experts on 
foreign nations; but simply because during 
our long period of relative isolation there 
was little compulsion on us to acquire these 
skills and knowledge. However, we are now, 
whether we like it or not, the leading na- 
tion of the world, and we have assumed a 
very great part of the responsibilities which 
go with that leadership. We should over- 
look no possibilities of acquiring for our 
people the. knowledge which will enable us 
to discharge the responsibilities which we 
have assumed. 

However, as I have indicated, the promo- 
tion of scholarships and the attainment of 
specialized skills, are not the primary pur- 
poses of the program for the exchange of 
persons. The purpose of the program is 
the achievement of international under- 
standing, from which peaceful and coopera- 
tive relations between nations may grow. 

A few months ago Rene Pleven, Prime 
Minister of France, visited Washington and 
talked with the President, with Senators and 
with Representatives. There was a wave of 
neutralism in Europe, especially France, and 
a feeling of discouragement with our friends 
was growing in Washington. 

Prime ministers of foreign countries have 
often visited Washington, but this visit was 
different. The difference was that this 
Prime Minister had lived and worked in the 
United States. He spoke the language per- 
fectly and above all he understood America. 
He had lived in Chicago and his work had 
taken him throughout the Middle West 
where he became intimately acquainted with 
typical American businessmen and citizens 
of all types. His simple, straightforward 
talks to our leaders in Washington, without 
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interpretation and with complete under- 
standing, revived their faith in the French 
and their confidence in the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Only a few weeks ago the President of 
Ecuador visited our country. As a young 
man, he attended college in this country and 
worked and traveled about widely. Here 
again the formalities were at a minimum and 
the understanding at a maximum, as every- 
one who saw and spoke to him felt reassured 
that such a man as Galo Plaza is President 
of our good friend Ecuador. 

A very valuable precedent to the present 
program is the experience of the Belgian- 
American Foundation, organized immedi- 
ately after the First World War. Funds re- 
maining from relief commission work done 
by Americans in Belgium were devoted to 
the education of Belgians in American in- 
stitutions. The program was created largely 
through the efforts of Herbert Hoover. As a 
result of the program, at the outbreak of 
World War II, nearly one-quarter of the 
teaching and research faculties of Belgian 
universities had been graduate students in 
American colleges. One Prime Minister and 
six cabinet members had likewise done 
graduate work in American universities. It 
is doubtful whether there is any country in 
Europe where the ideals and purposes of 
America are so well understood and appre- 

, lated as they are in Belgium; and there is 

much greater understanding and respect for 
Belgium in the United States, as a result of 
this program and the foresight of Mr. Hoover 
in creating it. 

These are merely a few examples of what I 
believe an expanded exchange of persons pro- 
gram can accomplish on a wide basis. By 
the interchange of people between nations 
we can bring about an understanding of 
America, by the people of other countries, 
which will create a solid basis for friendship 
and cooperation. 

It has been said that programs for the ex- 
change of persons, and of students, particu- 
larly, can accomplish only long-range results. 
It is true, of course, that the full impact is 
spread over a long period. Obviously, educa- 
tion, as such, is a program to be measured 
in years, but I believe that we received very 
substantial benefits in the good will of other 
nations from the beginning of the program. 
I believe that this continuing evidence of our 
interest in relations with them on a basis 
other than military or economic, does much 
to enhance our standing in the eyes of the 
civilized peoples of the world. For years our 
enemies have preached that we were eco- 
nomic imperialists, with no genuine interest 
in the welfare of others, and with no under- 
standing of anything but gadgets and busi- 
ness, This undertaking on our part gives the 
lie to such propaganda. 

Certainly there can be no question that 
the exchange of leaders—in business and 
labor, in scientists and teachers, journalists— 
can have an immediate as well as a long- 
term effect. For example, a journalist on a 
foreign newspaper, gathered enough material 
during his visit here to write more than thirty 
articles about the United States for his own 
newspaper. (Sir Patrick Dollan, managing 
editor, Glasgow Herald, Glasgow, Scotland.) 

Fortune magazine, in its issue of February 
1951. quotes from a report made by a British 
trade-unionist after a visit to this country, 
as follows: 

“American unions’ attitude to company 
profits is typical of their acceptance of a 
capitalist economy. However high, profits, at 
least in competitive industry, are not re- 
garded as immoral or a social evil; indeed 
they give proof of solvency and assured em- 
ployment. The main concern of unions is to 
obtain a fair share of them. 

“Contrary to the impression gained from 
many American films, only a small percent- 
age of American workers and their families 
live in tenements.” 
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Fortune says that this report “became a 
front-page story and gave British labor a 
resounding jolt.” 

A similar report made by Norwegian trade- 
unionists said: 

“A visit to the United States gives one 
greater confidence in the aoility of democracy 
to solve its problems. The country is still 
moving forward both culturally, socially, and 
economically.” 

Fortune said that this report, “coupled 
with the report of a similar team that went 
to Russia, opened the eyes of left-wingers in 
a way that all the money in the world would 
not buy us.” 

One American professor, Dr. Perry Miller, 
who went to the Netherlands under a private 
exchange agreement, and later was given a 
grant to enable him to visit other countries, 
estimated that he had lectured to over 30,000 
persons outside his classroom during the 
course of a year. 

An important government official from a 
North Atlantic Treaty nation, in his own 
words proves the effectiveness of this type of 
exchange. He said: 

“Also, I was shown convincingly how ear- 
nest the American people are in their efforts 
to strengthen defense, not only in their own 
country, but in other parts of the free 
world—not the least in Western Europe. 
The ‘peace through strength’ motto is preva- 
lent in the United States. Finally, I found 
no trace of aggressiveness. They [the Amer- 
ican people} want to be left alone and live in 
peace—but not a peace at all costs. There is 
no doubt about this.” 

One specialist whom we brought to this 
country from a land bordering on the iron 
curtain wrote after his return complaining 
that before coming to the United States he 
had been afraid of Russian communism but 
had changed his mind after seeing the 
strength and purpose of America: He wrote: 
“If you invite people from other countries to 
visit the United States, you can make your 
passive friend your active ally.” 

Another defender of our cause is a Latin- 
American radio commentator who came to 
this country several weeks ago under the 
auspices of the Department of State and who, 
during the last year or so, has made some 
of the strongest public attacks in his country 
against the Stockholm “peace petition.” 

A prominent European editor, in the course 
of a visit to the United States, became so 
impressed with the dangers of neutralism 
as a weapon of the Communists in Europe 
that he resigned from his paper on his re- 
turn and has brought his views to the atten- 
tion of many high governmental officials with 
good results. 

An American studying at the University 
of Florence wrote: 

“Visiting Calabria obliged me to play the 
role of school teacher, American news infor- 
mation spokesman, and favorite cousin all in 
one * * * their view of America is pretty 
much dictated by Communist policy. Nearly 
everyone in these villages has turned to 
communism as a hope and a means to es- 
cape their present misery. In Abruzzi, I 
found myself in a mountain village of unrec- 
onciled Fascists and monarchists. Their 
opinion of America was even less realistic 
than that of the Calabrians and of the 
northern Fruilians I later visited, for if the 
latter groups saw America as a Marxist car- 
icature, the Abruzzi townspeople likened 
America to something similar to the green 
pastures of heaven where everyone was fab- 
ulously rich and happy. In these neglected 
regions of Italy where no Voice of America 
is heard because there are no radio sets, I 
believe that my frequent visits have helped 
these people to understand America a little 
better; that is, without prejudice.” 

A 20-year-old war veteran put it this way 
after a year’s study abroad: 

“There is no better antidote to the Eu- 
ropean conception of Americans than a nor- 
mal, decent American. It is also impressive 
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to these people when you point out that the 
United States thinks enough of the cul- 
tures of foreign nations to send students 
abroad to study, and is sufficiently proud 
of its own institutions to allow foreign stu- 
dents to study in the United States in obvi- 
ous contrast to Russia. These facts tend 
to make Russophiles, who have never seen & 
Russian face to face, think.” 

A Greek doctor, who studied at the Mayo 
Clinic, returned to Tyre, and set up a 70-bed 
hospital where he has served more than 
40,000 persons in 1 year. Can't we expect a 
man like this to be influential with his 
friends and neighbors—and his 40,000 pa- 
tients—in their attitudes toward America? 

A Norwegian student writing about his 
stay in the United States said: 

“I fully appreciate the fact that I was 
sent to a university in a small town in the 
Middle West because this has brought me 
closer to the true America. In the year 
past, I have been better acquainted with the 
average Mr. Jones and feel that I can state 
his honesty, his national feelings, and fam- 
ily life (which I consider the backbone of 
any nation) is as strong as you will find it 
anywhere. This fact will not be realized 
until you have the opportunity to live in 
the United States of America.” (Knut 
Hange, University of Michigan.) 

A Belgian teacher, who spent a year 
teaching at Proctor High School, in Utica, 
N. Y., wrote as follows: 

“Through traveling and personal contacts, 
I found that the American people are not 
the way movies and headlines describe 
them. Most of my friends in Belgium will be 
very surprised to learn that Americans ac- 
tually work, do not drink liquor all day, and 
do go to church.” 

Some idea of the importance which the 
Russian Government has attached to the ex- 
change of persons can be indicated by what 
they have done in North Korea. 

The Advisory Committee on Educational 
Exchange, in its report to the Congress, said 
this, quoting from page 2: 

“In 1945, some 3,700 North Koreans were 
enrolled in one or another of the Soviet- 
oriented cultural societies in that area. By 
1949 that number had been increased to 
over 1,300,000. During the 3-year period 
prior to 1948, some 770,000 copies of 72 Rus- 
sian books were published in North Korea. 
In 1949, some 500 books were translated and 
large numbers of copies distributed. For 
example, of 2 books alone, 537,000 copies 
were distributed. Numerous classes in the 
Russian language were organized. Almost 
70,000 lectures and concerts were given in 
North Korea by Soviet artists, writers, and 
other cultural representatives in 1948 and 
an even greater number were given in 1949. 
In the course of the 5-year period preceding 
hostilities, hundreds of intellectual, indus- 
trial, and political leaders from North Korea 
were taken to Moscow for indoctrination. 
This provides a vivid illustration of Soviet 
programs to misguide and seduce a whole 
population for violent ends.” 

According to Fortune magazine, “Koreans 
brought to Moscow between 1946 and 1949: 
2,600. Brought to United States in same 
period: 65.“ (February 1961, note at p. 182.) 

It seems significant to me that very many 
of the leading military and political fig- 
ures of the Communist-dominated nations 
were trained in the Soviet. Among them 
were Mao Tse-tung, of China; Maurice Tho- 
rez, of France; Togliotti, of Italy; Kim Il- 
sung, Premier of North Korea. 

Everyone knows that the Soviets are ex- 
perts in propaganda, and what they do may 
indicate how they regard exchanges, per- 
sonal visits—the whole field of person-to- 
person contact, as a propaganda means. 

Of course, their activities are limited by 
their iron curtain complex. Visits to their 
country are in the nature of guided tours. 
Generally the local Communist Party in the 
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country from which the people are to come, 
bears the responsibility of selecting the 
delegation, Depending on the nature of the 
delegation, whether they are workers, stu- 
dents, or farmers, the itinerary of the tour 
will include model factories, a university, 
two or three prosperous collective farms, all 
represented as typical of Soviet life. 
“Guides” are assigned to each group to 
insure that no member of the delegation 
wanders from the prescribed route. 

As to the size of this program, let me 
quote from a statement made by Malik to 
a British Quaker delegation, which was pub- 
lished in the London Times of July 30, 1951. 
It says: “In 1950 the Soviet Union was vis- 
ited by 162 foreign delegations from 32 coun- 
tries comprising 2,134 persons and conversely 
during the same year, Soviet public and 
trade-union organizations sent 193 delega- 
tions, comprising 1,893 persons to 22 coun- 
tries. In the first 6 months of 1951, the 
Soviet Union sent 111 delegations abroad, 
comprising 1,288 persons, and in the same 
period the Soviet Union was visited by 110 
delegations, comprising 1,366 persons from 
28 countries.” 

A report prepared by the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe indicates the 
alarming extent of Russian cultural pene- 
tration in Hungary. It states that a Rus- 
sian Institute was established at the Buda- 
pest University parallel with an American 
and an English institute in 1946. But while 
the last two were disbanded or curtailed, 
and could never have a resident American 
and British professor, the Russian Institute 
was quickly expanded. In April 1950 it 
had 8 Soviet professors and 540 students. 
Among the subjects taught by the Russian 
professors are Russian literature, history and 
language, political economy and Marxism- 
Leninism. The Minister of Public Education 
declared that “the institute is one of the 
strongholds of Soviet science,” and that “the 
students graduating from this institute 
would become the most efficient interpreters 
of Soviet culture and educators of a truly 
Soviet standard.” Several hundred Hun- 
garian college and university students won 
scholarships to the U. S. S. R. in one year. 
During the graduation ceremonies at the 
institute last summer the Minister of Re- 
ligion and Public Education declared that, 
due to the work of the Russian professors, 
“the institute gives us immense help in fol- 
lowing the great Soviet example in our 
whole public education including university 
education.” Incidentally, the Soviet na- 
tional anthem was sung at the graduation 
ceremonies but the Hungarian national 
anthem was not. 

Russian scientists and physicians have 
frequently visited Hungary, and a Russian 
doctor was appointed head of a surgical 
clinic in Budapest. The professors of the 
Russian Institute also frequently go on 
lecture tours throughout the country. The 
Official Moscow-trained historian of the 
regime has directed the Hungarian his- 
torians to make more use of the historical 
achievements of the Soviets in their re- 
search. 

The Soviet-Hungarian Friendship Months 
are made special occasions for demonstrating 
the superiority of Soviet culture. The one 
held in 1950 far surpassed the one held dur- 
ing the p year. A delegation of 
Soviet scientists, artists and others visited 
Hungary for this occasion. The Friendship 
Month was opened by a gala performance at 
the Budapest Opera House, at which Bardin, 
the leader of the Soviet delegation and vice- 
president of the Moscow Academy of Science, 
addressed the “young Hungarian democracy” 
as follows: “I am very happy to see that the 
Hungarian people have made good use of 
their liberty won with the blood of Soviet 
soldiers * * *” During the succeeding 
weeks the members of the Soviet delgation 
traveled all through the country giving lec- 
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tures, conducting orchestras, etc. A Rus- 
sian choir gave a series of concerts, and 
athletic competitions and games were or- 
ganized, but only—it might be added—in 
those lines in which the Russian victory 
could be taken for granted. 

Hungarian delegations are frequently sent 
to the Soviet Union on shorter or longer 
study tours. Besides being excellent politi- 
cal propaganda, these visits to the U. S. S. R. 
also serve the cause of Russian cultural pene- 
tration. Some 200 peasants went to the 
U. S. S. R. a year ago to study the Soviet 
Kolkhoz system and groups of scientists and 
cultural delegations have also been sent to 
the U. S. S. R. 

Although most of the Soviet educational 
exchanges are confined to satellite countries 
where it can be reasonably sàfe to assume 
that the persons participating will conform 
to the pattern, a rather considerable ex- 
change program has been conducted with 
western European and other countries. For 
example, during recent months meetings of 
Soviet-sponsored international organizations 
have been held in Moscow to which countries 
outside the Soviet orbit have sent delega- 
tions. There are numerous reports of ex- 
change of persons’ activities between the 
Soviet Union and France, Italy, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Iceland. Some of the difficulties of 
General Eisenhower's job are reflected in the 
remarks of a member of one of the delega- 
tion from the Netherlands who visited Mos- 
cow as guests of the Anti-Fascist Women’s 
Committee. Mme. Kogelhof, a member of 
the Amsterdam Municipal Council, was re- 
ported to have said: “In our country war 
propaganda is being carried on. We are told 
that we must rearm as a Russian attack is 
being expected from the East. The peace- 
loving women of the Netherlands realize, 
however, that the U. S. S. R. is inhabited by 
a peace-loving people headed by a peace- 
loving government, All the things we see 
here in the U. S. S. R. will be our weapons * 
the fight for peace.” 

The following Swedish delegations which 
visited the U. S. S. R. from September 
through Decembe 1950 are also typical of 
those from Norway and Denmark: 14-mem- 
ber woman's delegation recruited from the 
Swedish Leftist Women's Association, signifi- 
cant Communist-front group of about 2,000 
members; 12-member cultural delegation 
consisting largely of scientists and artists; 
10-member railwaymen’s delegation; 8-mem- 
ber building workers’ delegation; 9-member 
shipyard workers’ delegation composed large- 
ly of representatives from Communist-con- 
trolled workshops of the larger Goteborg 
shipyards. 

Various Soviet delegations have visited 
these countries. 

The U. S. S. R. uses Berlin as a channel for 
its cultural propaganda directed toward 
West Germany. Soviet-run world congresses 
are often held there since Berlin is entirely 
accessible to Communist sympathies in the 
west. The international congress is held for 
some worthy cause such as the advancement 
of women’s right, peace, the interchange of 
ideas among the working class or youth of 
various nations, and the like. The Inter- 
national Democratic Women’s League, the 
German-Soviet Friendship League, the World 
Peace Council, the International Students’ 
Union, and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth have held meetings in Berlin 
this year, and Soviet delegations were pres- 
ent at all of them. i addition, three cul- 
tural delegations, two youth delegations, and 
two labor delegations have been cent from 
Eastern Germany to the U. S. S. R. 

There are also exchange of persons activi- 
ties between the U. S. S. R. and the near- and 
middle-eastern countries. In April of this 
year, 10 Indian authors and journalists and 
and 14 professors, educators, scientists, engi- 
neers, and socia, workers were invited by 
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(the U. S. S. R. “Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries’) to make a study 
tour of the U. S. S. R. in order to promote cul- 
tural relations between the two countries. 
A prominent Soviet motion picture producer 
and director and a leading Soviet actor 
visited India a few months ago to promote 
mutual understanding between India and 
the U. S. S. R. During their tour they met 
informally and discussed motion-picture 
techniques with movie workers. 

A Soviet hospital in Iran, now called the 
Red Cross Hospital is reported to have & 
staf ot 11 Soviet doctors. A 3-man Soviet 
medical delegation attended a medical con- 
ference held in Pakistan several months ago. 
While there they found time to visit hos- 
pitals and to deliver a few lectures. 

The Patriarch cf Antioch, Syria, has been 
on a visit to the U. S. S. R. this summer, hay- 
ing been invited to Moscow to attend the 
August meeting of the Theological Academy. 
A delegation of 163 persons which included 
over a hundred Lebanese, 40 Iraqis, 3 Ira- 
nians, and 2 Syrians, attended the Berlin rally 
of the Federation of World Students. 

As these instances indicate, Soviet Rus- 
sia is undoubtedly aware of the importance 
of the exchange of persons, as.a propaganda 
weapon. However, it is also clear that such 
programs have positive inherent advantages 
for those who rely upon the truth as an ally. 
The Russian police state dares not use this 
means, except for those who are already 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the Communist 
philosophy, or those who can be conducted 
for short periods of time on guided tours 
to see the best that lies behind the iron cur- 
tain. The Russians dare not use this pro- 
gram with free people, who are skeptical or 
open-minded. They can spread confusion 
with their technique of the big lie. They 
can rewrite history, they can build as pow- 
erful broadcasting stations as we can. They 
can stage mammoth youth congresses, print 
thousands of newspapers. But the masters 
of the Kremlin will never, so long as they 
maintain the despotic subjugation of their 
people, allow students and leaders, newspa- 
permen, farmers, businessmen, and laborers 
from all over the world to move freely 
about Russia to see and report to the world 
what. they see. Likewise they cannot afford 
to let their people either fraternize with the 
foreign visitor to Russia or go out into the 
world and observe for themselves how free 
people live. So this program is the most 
effective we have in the propaganda war—the 
war of ideas. Not only is it effective in 
itself, but like a well-protected patent we 
have a monopoly upon its use, as against 
the Soviet. There is no statement, no lie, 
no truth for that matter, that can be nearly 
as persuasive as the invitation: “If you don’t 
believe it, come and see for yourself.” 

We should exploit this advantage which 
we have over the Soviet by an expanded pro- 
gram of exchanging students, teachers, lead- 
ers, and molders of opinion in those coun- 
tries which are now our friends and which 
we hope will become our friends. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the reasons set forth by me and other 
reasons which I do not have time to ex- 
plain now, I oppose the committee 
amendment, and I hope that the Sen- 
ate will increase the amount to $85,- 
000,000. 

There are one or two aspects of the 
question which are a little complicated 
and difficult to explain. One is in regard 
to the foreign sums which the committee 
report mentions. Under the 1950 pro- 
gram $2,500,000 was allowed, and it is 
said that we are giving $5,000,000 now. 
Therefore, the amount is twice as much 
as for 1950. 
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I desire to remind the Senate again 
that there are 11 countries now which are 
expected to be in the coming program, 
which were not in the 1950 program; 
and in addition to that, because of the 
use of foreign credits under the bill 
which I sponsored, which are taken ac- 
count of in this appropriation, the money 
which occurs in the form of credits which 
arose from surplus property do not ap- 
pear in the bill at all. 

When the emphasis in the program 
is upon taking Americans abroad; there 


is a relatively small expenditure of ap- 


propriated dollars; but as we increase 
the number of foreign students to this 
country, that increases the demands on 
dollar funds to pay their expenses while 
they are in this country, Our experience 
has shown very clearly that one of the 
most important parts of this whole pro- 
gram is the bringing of foreign students 
to this country, to let them see whether 
it is a weakened civilization we have in 
this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I may, I now yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
without taking up the time of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, my recollection 
is—and if I am in error, I shall be glad 
to stand corrected—the Senator from 
ete Dakota had utilized his 22 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MUNDT. No. I used only 9 
minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, how 
does the time stand? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota used 9 min- 
utes of his time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator still 
has the rest of the 22 minutes? 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. And the Senator 
ao Arizona has about 5 or 6 minutes 
eft? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has 642 minutes 
left. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That could not be. 

Mr, MUNDT. The Senator from Ne- 
vada has 45 minutes, I might add. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 45 minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yielded 3 minutes 
and 8 minutes, That makes 11 minutes. 
That should be subtracted from the 20 
minutes. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona yielded 8, 3, and 
5 minutes. That makes 16 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. And he had only 11. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I had 224. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona had 22% minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. So that means that I 
have 6144 minutes left, does it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. P 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is the time for 
this discussion to be charged to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
charged to the time of the Senator from 
New Jersey. The Senator from New 
Jersey is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I rise at this point to speak both in my 
own behalf and in behalf of my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. But pri- 
marily I speak for my colleague whose 
manuscript I use in his absence. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, my able 
colleague is engaged in the performance 
of a very sai mission made necessary 
by the passing of his twin and only 
brother, to whom he was exceedingly 
devoted. 

I strongly support the amendment to 
restore to the international information 
and educational activities of the Depart- 
ment of State the appropriation of $85,- 
000,000 approved by the House. In con- 
sidering this amendment it should be 
clearly borne in mind that this figure 
represents a cut of 26 percent in the 
amount requested for 1952, and a cut of 
20 percent in the 1951 appropriation. 
The lower figure recommended by the 
Senate committee would result in a cut 
of 45 percent in the amount requested 
and a cut of 41 percent in the 1951 ap- 
propriation. 

Such a drastic cut in the information 
and education program as that recom- 
mended by the Senate committee fails 
to do justice either to the tremendous 
importance of the battle for the minds 
and spirits of men, or to the essential 
fact that an effective information and 
education program must be a major 
weapon in that battle. In my consid- 
ered judgment we have not yet done 
nearly enough to inform and educate 
the peoples of the -vorld on the objectives 
and principles and way of life of the 
United States, on our common alle- 
giance with them to the ideals of human 
freedom, and on the true nature of the 
Communist threat. Furthermore, while 
the senior Senator from New Jersey has 
been one of those who have constantly 
urged improvement in various aspects 
of our informational and educational 
program, he thinks the facts justify the 
statement that the program has be- 
come increasingly effective—and in- 
creasingly important—in the past 3 
years. It is significant that the Senate 
committee report does not deny the ef- 
fectiveness or the importance of the 
program, and contains no justification 
for this severe cut. 

So much has already been said about 
the importance of the battle for the 
minds and spirits of men that I shall not 
dwell on it at length now. Let me just 
point out that our whole foreign policy 
program has, of necessity, been in- 
creasingly focused on purely military 
questions during the past year. This 
has been, let me repeat, an inevitable 


and necessary trend in the light of the 


critical world situation. But it entails 
grave dangers. We may become se con- 
centrated on purely military considera- 


tions that we fail to retain the proper, 
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perspective in our view of the over-all 
nature of the current world struggle be- 
tween the forces of freedom and the 
forces of Soviet communism. Certainly 
no one can maintain that an expendi- 
ture of $85,000,000 for informational and 
educational activities is too great when 
we realize that this represents only two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the approximately 
50,000,000,000 of dollars that we shall 
appropriate for military purposes during 
the fiscal year 1952. 

There is one aspect of this total pro- 
gram that I have always watched par- 
ticularly closely because it is authorized 
by legislation sponsored by the senior 
Senator from New Jersey in the Senate, 
and by the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] who was 
then a Member of the House. I refer 
to the educational exchange activities 
as provided for in the Smith-Mundt 
Act—some of which, incidentally, are 
essential also for full effectiveness of the 
exchanges under the Fulbright Act. The 
Senate report indicates that a total of 
$5,000,000 would be appropriated for ex- 
change of persons, as contrasted with 
an appropriation of over $6,000,000,000 
last year and a request for about $10,- 
500,000 for 1952. 

The proposed 1952 program would 
have permitted a modest increase in the 
number of persons in all of the various 
categories exchanged under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Mundt Act. The 
amount recommended by the Senate 
committee would obviously mean a sharp 
reduction in the number of persons, even 
though the Department is expected by 
the committee to initiate exchange pro- 
grams with countries not now included, 
such as Iceland, Ireland, and Spain. 

Fortunately we have had the benefit 
of the views of an expert Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange 
which has watched this program very 
carefully since its inauguration in 1948. 
This Commission has been composed of 
outstanding men in the field of educa- 
tion: Harvie Branscomb, chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, is chairman; the 
remaining five members are Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity; Mark Starr, educational director of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union; Edwin B. Fred, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin; and 
Martin R. P. McGuire, professor at 
Catholic University. 

In its most recent report to Congress 
this Commission stated that the job of 
carrying on the educational program 
“has been well done.” The program has 
had, according to the Commission, vig- 
orous and forward-looking leadership. 
The Commission says, finally, “we are 
unanimous in reporting to the Congress 
that steady progress has been made over 
this 3-year period in this indispensable 
but relatively new undertaking. We urge 
for it increased attention and construc- 
tive criticism by the Congress and the 
public, and further financial support.” 
In other words, the program is not per- 
fect, but it has been capably handled 
and continuously improved, it is essen- 
tial, and it justifies the increased sup- 
port of Congress and the people. 

This Commission recognizes that it is 
impossible to prove just how effective the 
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program has been. I agree with this, but 
I would like to present very briefly to the 
Senate an experience which the senior 
Senator from New Jersey had recently 
which impressed him deeply concerning 
the impact of the program. 

Early last year he was visited by a 
Smith-Mundt grantee from a European 
country who was a journalist and who 
came over here as a specialist. There 
was a considerable bloc of public opinion 
in his native country that favored neu- 
trality as between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc. This particular man 
was a supporter of this point of view 
and wrote for a newspaper which repre- 
sented the so-called neutralist position. 
The senior Senator from New Jersey 
talked with this young man at some 
length on several occasions. He got to 
know many people in this country, es- 
pecially those in the newspaper profes- 
sion. Gradually he came to understand 
our principles and our objectives. When 
he returned to his native country his 
whole point of view had changed and 
he realized the futility of the neutralist 
position. In fact he resigned his posi- 
tion with his newspaper and became an 
advocate of the concept of mutual se- 
curity for the free world, encouraging 
his people to build up their defensive 
power and their will to resist commu- 
nism in full collaboration with the 
United States. 

Now I do not claim that our educa- 
tional exchange program is as successful 
as this in every case. Obviously it is not. 
Undoubtedly we can improve our tech- 
niques of handling the people we bring 
over here so that we can select more 
persons in key positions, make sure that 
they get the fullest possible view of our 
way of life, and can follow up after they 
leave this country to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of our program. But I am con- 
vinced that of the 3,500 individuals that 
were brought to this country under the 
Government program last year, the vast 
majority returned to their native lands 
as friends of the United States and as 
champions of freedom. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey 
urges, and urges strongly, that every 
Meinber of the Senate consider very 
carefully the necessity for maintaining 
a vigorous and strong information and 
education program as an integral part of 
our foreign relations activities. In my 
judgment, this cannot be done with the 
drastic cut in appropriation recommend- 
ed by the Senate committee. Restora- 
tion of the $85,000,000 figure approved by 
the House is the very least that we can 
do in this essential area, and it is the 
hope of the senior Senator from New 
Jersey that the amendment to accom- 
plish this will be overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me two more 
minutes? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield one additional 
minute to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as one of the cosponsors of the pending 
amendment, I associate myself with 
everyching my distinguished colleegue 
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has had to say on the subject of this 
restoration. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey 
joins his colleague in the hope that the 
amendment in question will be over- 
whelmingly agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
committee amendment, as it appeared to 
the subcommittee and to the committee 
as a whole, provided sufficient money to 
operate effectively the Voice of America 
and the other allied facilities in the in- 
ternational information and education 
program, to give to the world America’s 
side in the cold war between the propa- 
ganda of Russia and the propaganda of 
America. 

I have had some occasion to visit the 
battlefronts in this cold war for the 
minds of men and to observe its progress. 
I think the main thing we have to learn 
is the fact that Russia has a technique 
which we have never adopted and which 
we do not seem to sense as being the 
fundamentally necessary technique. 
The Communists use the voice and the 
mind of the native in spreading their 
propaganda. That is their method of 
selling their product. In that way it 
costs them less than it costs the United 
S:ates. We seem to be unable, some- 
how, to obtain sufficient minds and suf- 
ficient tongues in the other nations to 
carry out the ideas and ideals of Amer- 
ica in the world in which we want par- 
ticular nations to become partners. 

It may be said that the necessity for 
adopting this basic technique does not 
apply behind the iron curtain. That is 
exactly where it would apply. Russians 
come more or less freely into America. 
As proceedings go forward in the Sen- 
ate’s Internal Security Committee hear- 
ings it is clear how Russia penetrates 
this country and propagandizes us by the 
using of Americans and people who are 
giving information to Americans, 

The Senator from Michigan believes 
that as much information as possible 
should be sent to the people behind the 
iron curtain. He believes that all steps 
which are really effective should be 
taken by ourselves and by the partner- 
ship of freemen of which we are a mem- 
ber, to make that a successful partner- 
ship, a partnership which will bring 
peace to the world. In the course of our 
hearings, however, we found that if a 
Czech makes a speech over the Voice of 
America, certain Czechs, both in this 
country and in Czechoslovakia itself, re- 
sent the fact that we have used a mem- 
ber of another party than theirs to do 
the broadcasting. We found the same 
to be true with respect to certain other 
countries, when other languages were 
used. When false information is put out 
over the Voice of America we are not 
doing anything good for America. 

Mr. President, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the trouble with the Voice 
of America—and I use the popular de- 
scriptive term to include not only the 
radio programs but all the other phases 
of the program—is that those having it 
in charge are trying to do too much. 
They remind me of the man who tried to 
do tco much, and did. They are trying 
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to give quantity instead of quality. 
They believe that if we spend dollars we 
will be successful. That, however, is not 
the way to obtain success. Success is 
obtained by use of quality rather than 
quantity. Success is not to be measured 
by the dollars available or the number 
of dollars spent. 

My. President, this is the picture. The 
program for 1950 cost $35,010,187—in 
round figures $35,000,000. In 1951 the 
program cost $70,148,637. That is in ad- 
dition to $50,821,939 for capital outlay. 
This year the Voice of America asks for 
8115 000,000. That means an increase 
from $35,000,000 in 1950, to $70,000,000 
in 1951, and a request for the fiscal year 
1951, $115,000,000. That represents a re- 
quest for an increase of 330 percent in 
2 years, Using the $85,000,000 in the 
proposed amendment as a base it is an 
increase of about 150 percent. 

If that increase meant peace, or pro- 
portionate progress toward peace, it 
would be cheap enough. But peace can- 
not be purchased, nor can good will. 
Nor can the success of this program be 
assured merely by making more dollars 
available to it. 

Mr. President, let us address ourselves 
to ore basic and real conc-.eration. It 
is simply a physical impossibility to se- 
cure men who are skilled and able and 
capable of doing a good job and t^ do 
it as quickly as is proposed to be done 
by the proposed : 30 percent or the pro- 
posed 150 percert increase. 

Mr. President, examples of the type 
of propaganda that has been sent out 
have been given on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I want to add my own example. 
When I, together with several other 
Senators, were in New Delhi 2 years ago 
we saw an American movirg picture of 
bathing beautizs at Atlantic | ity. Did 
those who sent the picture there believe 
th-~ were impressing the Moslems and 
the Findus by displaying the bathing 
beauties of America at Atlantic City? 
Mr. President, they certainly were not 
impressing a people to whom any dis- 
play of the human form is offensive. 

The year following I was agair in In- 
dia and we saw in Calcutta a picture 
made by the Russians. The picture was 
entitled “A Day in Russia.” It was real 
propaganda for the Russians. By whom 
was it sponsored? We were there during 
a festival week, and the picture was 
sponsored by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta. We paid an 
admission fee into the theater to see 
the Russian propaganda film. When the 
bathing-beauty picture was shown in 
New Delhi, the people were invited to 
come in and see it without cost, but with 
little success. It was a movie that our 
own people would have understood and 
appreciated, but it simply did not fit the 
bill for presentation in India and its suc- 
cess was not assisted by its free showing. 

In that contrast between the success 
of the Russian film and the American 
film there are revealed the sort of mis- 
takes which we must avoid. They are 
mistakes which are not to be cured sim- 
ply by making more money available to 
our Voice program. Let me repeat. The 
test of our offensive in this cold war 
is quality, and qua tity is no substitute. 

Mr. President, I wish earnestly to see 
the Voice of America successful in wag- 
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ing the cold war. I think a good pro- 
gram can be put out if it is given proper 
supervision, and is prepared by proper 
personnel. It takes a great deal of time 
to train such personnel. It is difficult 
to secure personnel who really under- 
stand not only what they are selling but 
the markets in which they must do their 
selling. It is important that we sell the 
high ideals of America. It is vital that 
we present convincing arguments to the 
people of the world that what we have 
here by way of high standards of living, 
the material things we have and use, are 
but the fruits of the system which exists 
in America, and that we really want a 
free world in which such benefits can be 
enjoyed by all people. A well-conceived 
and not just a well-financed program is 
the essential prerequisite. 

I say, Mr. President, that we can ob- 
tain a good program by providing the 
money recommended to be given by the 
Committee on Appropriations. With 
$63,000,000, those in charge of the pro- 
gram can keep a diligent watch over it, 
The personnel which is not trained, 
which is not capable of selling the ideals 
of America, should be cut out. I say 
categorically that if we allow $63,000,000 
for the program, a better job will be done 
by the Voice of America than if we give 
$85,000,000 for the program. The latter 
figure is an invitation not just to waste 
but to ineffectiveness, and it is effective- 
ness that we all seek. The amount 
recommended by the committee is en- 
tirely adequate to provide for a concen- 
tration upon fundamental programs and 
basic techniques which will assure the 
effectiveness we all want in carrying our 
message to the people of the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, no 
one in the subcommittee nor in the full 
committee had any desire to cripple or 
destroy the program. It was the desire 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Committee to see to it that the program 
went forward, but that no money should 
be thrown away. We have heard a 
great deal said today about the Voice of 
America, The Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the United States Senate gave to 
it every dollar that the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended for the Voice of 
America. The Bureau of the Budget 
recommended $25,164,655. That is the 
exact amount that is contained in the 
bill for the Voice of America. 

Much has been said about the fine 
propaganda that should be put out over 
the air. We agree with what has been 
said on that point. We say that nothing 
should go over the air through the Voice 
of America save and except that which 
will bring to the attention.of the coun- 
tries whose people we seek to influence 
what can be done for their betterment 
if they take a stand on our side on the 
question of freedom in democracy as 
compared with slavery under commu- 
nism. That is the object the committee 
had in recommending the full amount 
asked by the Bureau of the Budget. Does 
the Senate of the United States now 
want to exceed the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget? I 
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think not. Yet we are being asked to 
exceed that amount. 

That is not the controversy here. 
There have been many who have been 
lobbying for an increase in this item. If 
the same amount of time had been de- 
voted to trying to improve the program 
over the air as has been devoted to pac- 
ing these corridors for the past several 
days, we might have a better program 
going out over the air from America. 

Twenty-five million dollars was al- 
lowed by the budget. Twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars is allowed by the commit- 
tee. But that is not what they want. 
What have they been doing? Pam- 
phlets, magazines, and publications of all 
kinds and descriptions have been sent 
out. Let me show the Senate one of 
those publications. I hold in my hand 
a publication which has gone out by the 
authority of the Department of State. I 
also hold in my hand a photostatic copy 
of an order to certain American diplo- 
matic and consular officers. It reads in 
part as follows: 

The Secretary of State desires to call the 
attention of the officer in charge to the 
American periodical entitled “The Reporter.“ 

Under separate cover, a packet of recent 
issues of The Reporter is being sent with 
the compliments of the publisher to each 
United States library and reading room for 
which subscriptions have not previously 
been entered. Each package is identical 
and will contain selected issues of the pe- 
riodical dealing with the themes and sub- 
jects of special interest and applicability to 
the Department's programs and to partic- 
ular geographic areas. 


In the last paragraph we find the fol- 
lowing: 

It may also be considered appropriate for 
presentation purposes, and requests for pres- 
entation subscriptions will be considered 
within the limitations of the funds available. 


Mind you, Mr. President, this is going 
out by action of the State Department. 
The Voice of America, if you please, 
paid for by American taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, puts out this material. Let us see 
what is being spread over the world. 
Perhaps I should be somewhat elated 
and complimented. These publications 
have been sent to Athens, Salonika, 
Bagdad, Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenha- 
gen, Damascus, Dublin, Helsinski, Ma- 
drid, Manila, Monrovia, New Delhi, 
Bangkok, Stockholm, and other cities. 
Perhaps I should be especially inter- 
ested in this headline. This is what 
they want the world to be influenced 
by, through the use of American dol- 
lars. The headline is, “McCarran’s 
monopoly.” Listen to this: 

The Nevada Senator has become judge, 
prosecutor, and hangman in loyalty cases. 

+ © * The chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has, over the last 6 
months, managed to establish himself as 
grand inquisitor and lord high executioner 
in charge of the extirpation of heresy. 


Further: 
The odds are all in favor of the new 
group 


The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monpr], who is advocating this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, will 
undoubtedly be inflated with this: 

The odds are all in favor of the new group. 
It has as a sort of unofficial publicity man 
Senator KARL E. MUNDT, 
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That is the kind of material for which 
another several million dollars is asked. 
As a matter of fact, the committee al- 
lowed every single dollar the Budget Bu- 
reau requested. The Department is not 
curtailed in the least in anything it does 
over the air. Shall the iron curtain 
be penetrated with this kind of material? 
No. That is not what the money of the 
taxpayers should be used for. Is this 
the reason why it is desired to vote a 
sum in addition to that provided by the 
Senate committee amendment? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the language 
used in that publication resemble the 
party line language of the Communist 
Party? 8 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. It resembles 
ccrtain party line language—not the 
party to which the able Senator from 
Idaho belongs. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McTARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am advised over the 
telephone that the circular letter which 
the Sena tor read was written a year ago, 
at which time certain packages of the 
magazine referred to, consisting of back 
numbers, were sent out. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. At that time those 
who received the packages were advised 
that if subscriptions were desired they 
could be obtained. As a matter of fact, 
the State Department has not sent out 
more than about 20 subscriptions. Is 
that the Senator’s information? 

Mr. MUNDT. Forty-two. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What is the total 
number of magazines which have been 
sent out since attention was first called 
to this matter? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Two hundred and 
fifty-four. Let me read something along 
that line. The data with respect to dis- 
tribution of other publications at New 
Delhi shows: 

Time magazine, departmental subscrip- 
tions, 2; Saturday Evening Post, 2; Collier's, 
2; the Reporter, 101. 


That is the publication from which I 
have read. 

The Reporter, to New Delhi—101. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator mean 
to say that the Department is now pay- 
ing for 101 subscriptions? 

Mr. McCARRAN.: I am reading from 
reports from the Department. 


Reader’s Digest, 100. 
Newsweek, 220. 


Newsweek came up. 

Life magazine, 60. 

Total cost for 1 year for the Reporter, for 
280 subscriptions, and mailing charges—cost 
to Department, $4 per subscription per year. 
Regular subscription $5; $1,897.84. 


The circulation of the Reporter, as 
given by the publisher, is only 25,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The information the 
Senator gives is surprising to me, be- 
cause my understanding was that a very 
7 amier were sent out—between 

an 3 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I know. That was 
the statement made before the commit- 
tee of which the able Senator is a mem- 
ber, the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How could the De- 
partment possibly spend millions of dol- 
lars unless it sent out great numbers of 
publications? It would not need mil- 
lions of dollars for a few subscriptions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Another piece of in- 
formation I was given by the Depart- 
ment was that no copies of the isste con- 
taining the derogatory remarks with re- 
spect to the Senator from Nevada were 
sent out. I am informed that none of 
them have been sent abroad. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to reply to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

This is from the issue of the Reporter 
of June 26, 1951. The other was August 
21, 1951. 

CUT-RATE ALLIES 

It is a strange coincidence that Franco’s 
Spain and Chinese Formosa seem to be able 
to provide just about the same elastic num- 
ber of soldiers; between half a million and a 
million. This at least is the estimate that 
Senator Par McCarran made recently in an 
article on Franco's Spain, published in the 
Saturday Evening Post. In both cases, of 
course, we are offered raw material, not the 
finished product. The soldiers have to be 
trained or retrained, equipped, and fed. But 
Franco’s and Chiang's middlemen say, we 
could never find a better buy. 


That is one example, Let me cite an- 
other. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to 
finish my answer to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. I apologize to 
the Senator from New York. 

The Reporter 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I have some more 
information on this point. In the issue 
of January 23, 1951, at page 11, there is 
a picture of the senior Senator from 
Nevada, Mr. President, if I wanted puk- 
licity, I would be in favor of the amend- 
ment which is now under consideration. 
I get a great deal of publicity in this 
magazine. I go all over the world in 
this magazine. They know me all over 
the world. I get more publicity in this 
magazine than in any other. I have be- 
fore me another article. It is scathing 
and scurrilous. Is this why we want to 
raise the appropriation for the program? 
Mr. President, it just cannot be. I yield 
now to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada gave some figures 
which show that the Voice of America 
subscribed for approximately 280 copies, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. At a cost of $4.40? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; per copy. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Per copy. It makes a 
total of slightly more than $1,000, Do 
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I understand that the Senator from 
Nevada wishes to cut cut $22,000,000 for 
that reason? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. It is the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
not the Senator from Nevada, that 
wishes to make the reduction. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But it is proposed now, 
because $1,000 has been expended for 
that purpose—and I am not discussing 
the merits of the action 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is the Senator 
from New York asking a question, or is 
he making a speech? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am not going to 
8 a speech. I will stick to my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. I wish 
that the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
HAYDEN] would not leave the floor for a 
minute. It was stated in the Committce 
on Appropriations that the issue of 
August 21 had been stopped, They said 
they had sent out a wire several days 
before that to stop it. Let us see how 
truthful they were about it. We asked 
them when they had sent out the wire. 
They sail the wire had been sent out 
on August 20, 1951. They gave us a list 
of the places to which they had sent it 
to stop the issue of August 21 from being 
circulated. That magazine had been 
going out by their knowledge for months 
before that time. If it was not by their 
knowledge, it should have been by their 
knowledge. 

They said the wire was sent out on 
the 20th of August. It was on the 21st 
of August that I drew the matter to the 
attention of the Committee on Appro- 
priations at about 3:30 in the afternoon, 
on the reconvening of the committee. 
When did they say they had sent the 
wire? I hold in my hand a photostatic 
copy of the wire which was sent. It 
was sent on August 21 at 4:35 p. m., 
after the matter had been brought to 
the attention of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the United States Sen- 
ate. It was not sent before that time. 
It was not sent on the 20th, but on the 
21st, after the matter had been brought 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Mr. President, that is the stuff with 
which we are dealing in this agency. 
That is why some of us want to curtail 
the appropriation. We want to take hold 
of this situation and straighten it out, 
so that at least we can get some propa- 
ganda going forward which will do some 
good to America in her struggle against 
her enemies at home and abroad. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

8 Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator from 
Nevada familiar with the long list of 
approved magazines, put out by the State 
Department? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Oh yes; I am. I 
have not had time to go through the 
long list of magazines I have the list, 
however. I suppose the Senator from 
Connecticut is referring to the same list. 
I have the list. 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that there are more than 
400 magazines on the list, and that the 
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Reporter is not among the 50 or so maga- 
zines which are automatically sent to the 
information libraries abroad? 

Mr.McCARRAN. That is probably so. 
No doubt someone did not want to pub- 
licize the fact that they were sending 
these scurrilous statements abroad. That 
is probably true. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada has read the mag- 
azine Life, the magazine Time, and other 
magazines, which advocates the dismis- 
sal of Secretary Acheson. Would he sug- 
gest that as a reason why Life magazine, 
for example, should not be sent to our 
information libraries abroad? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have not paid any 
attention to it. That may be true. 

Mr. BENTON. Has the Senator ever 
been criticized in the New York Times, 
in Time magazine, or in other periodi- 
cals; and if so, would he suggest that 
it would be a good reason for not send- 
ing such publications to the information 
libraries abroad? 

Mr. McCARRAN. But American dol- 
lars were not taken out of the pockets of 
American taxpayers to pay for that stuff. 
American taxpayers’ money is being put 
out for this stuff. 

Mr. BENTON. There are more than 


50—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator from 
Connecticut will propound his question I 
shall try to answer it. 

Mr. BENTON. Does the Senator from 
Nevada know that there are more than 
50 magazines which are bought with tax- 
payers’ money and sent to the libraries 
abroad? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the Reporter is not one 
of them? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Probably. 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator from 
Nevada aware also that in the 50 maga- 
zines Members of Congress, Members of 
the Senate, members of the administra- 
tion, and President Truman are criti- 
cized? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
want taxpayers’ money to pay for this 
stuff to be sent to New Delhi and other 
places around the world so that it can 
be shown to people who do not under- 
stand our way of life and how we quarrel 
among ourselves? Is that what the Sen- 
ator wants to do? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Is not the Reporter 
magazine an opinion magazine, rather 
than a fact magazine? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The magazine is 
nothing but an opinion magazine. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What publication 
outside of the World Almanac would the 
Senator call a fact magazine? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know, 
There are so many magazines, I do not 
believe I could answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does the 
Senator suggest for purposes of publicity, 
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propaganda, and information? Does he 
suggest that we set up a Government 
bureau? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Weare dealing with 
a Government bureau. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I mean with re- 
spect to publications that should be sent 
abroad, Should we stop buying the 
Saturday Evening Post, for example? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, but I would 
make sure of what was going into an 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post which 
we were sending abroad. I would scru- 
tinize it to see whether it contained 
statements to the effect. that we are in 
a mess and quarreling among ourselves. 
I would not peddle that stuff to the world. 
I would see whether it contained that 
kind of stuff or whether it showed that 
we have something to offer to the people 
of the world. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield for a final 
question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BENTON. The Chicago Tribune 
and the Washington Times-Herald have 
been running some unfriendly editorials 
about ine. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada feel that I would be justified in op- 
posing on the floor of the Senate the 
sending of the Chicago Tribune and 
Times-Herald to our information li- 
braries abroad? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; but if the tax- 
payers of America were paying taxes 
to send them, I would say they should 
not go, because it does not show anything 
along democratic lines. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How can we send 
the New York Times to our information 
libraries abroad, or Newsweek, to which 
the Senator has referred, or any of the 
other periodicals which contain criti- 
cisms of the Members of the Senate? 
That is the glory of the American press. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know 
whether it is the idea of the Senator that 
we should send that kind of stuff out 
to the world, to be absorbed, so that 
Russia can say, “Look for yourselves. 
They are grappling at each other’s 
throats in America. They are calling 
each other names in America.” If that 
is the kind of stuff we want to send 
abroad, I surrender. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not a choice 
between a free press and censorship? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is the Senator ask- 
ing me a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Is not the 
Senator from Nevada posing a choice be- 
tween a free press, backed by taxpayers’ 
money, sent to the libraries abroad, or 
setting up censorship? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not at all. I want 
something that shows the value of my 
country. I want to show what American 
life is like. I want something that shows 
that democracy is worth while. I want 
something which will draw the attention 
of the Russian people to their great and 
gallant leaders of days gone by so that 
they can say, “We will follow them. We 
will bring about a revolution here, and 
we will aid America so that there can 
be a free Russia and a free Russian peo- 
ple.” That is what I want. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Yes. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the 
Senator's desire to make this positive 
and constructive approach, which is 
commendable, just how would he sug- 
gest we should do it? Does the Senator 
suggest that we set up a Government 
propaganda mill to grind out favorable 
pamphlets? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or does the Sen- 
ator suggest that we rely upon the pri- 
vate-enterprise system and a free press? 

Mr. McCARRAN. We can set up an 
agency by the very plan we have now, 
and for which we are appropriating: and 
that agency will select the proper state- 
ments to be issued, through the press 
that is selected, to gain a certain aim and 
object. That aim and object should be 
to extol this country and our form of 
government and to bring to the atten- 
tion of the people of the countries whom 
we seek to touch what they themselves 
can do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How would the 
Senator judge who would be the proper 
authority to determine what was proper? 
For instance, I might notice in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post an article which I 
did not like at all. If so, should I be 
opposed to having the Saturday Evening 
Post sent out? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Someone should 
have the authority to determine that 
something other than this magazine, 
the Reporter, should go out. Will the 
Senator agree that some of the articles 
in the magazine, the Reporter, should 
not go out? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I cannot say, be- 
cause there are in the magazine some ar- 
ticles with which I am in agreement. 

Why should we deny the rest of the 
world the luxury which we enjoy here 
at home—the luxury of criticizing each 
other? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let us see about 
the American press. I read now from 
one of the 1950 issues of the Reporter: 

We have no Communist problem in our 
country. We have the Communists, several 
thousands of them, to deal with and take 
care of. 


Is that along the party line? Is that 
material which we wish to have sent out? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from South Dakota, who has 
been seeking recognition for some little 
time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in the case 
of the magazine, the Reporter, which 
the Senator from Navada has been men- 
tioning, will the Senator take the posi- 
tion that instead of the issue before us 
being that of a free press, it is the issue 
of establishing a subsidized press, if the 
program of sending out the Reporter 
goes on? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not believe I 
understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that The 
Reporter is a magazine which has very 
few subscriptions; and I believe that if 
it were not for the subscription of the 
State Department to that magazine, the 
magazine the Reporter would have so 
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few subscriptions that it would have to 
go out of business. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Probably the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is correct as to 
that. 

Tam wondering why this publication is 
issued at all, unless someone has some- 
thing which he wishes to have dissemi- 
nated throughout the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In reference to the 
question asked by the Senator from 
South Dakota as to subsidization, let me 
suggest to the Senator that he consider 
the subsidy being given to the magazines 
of this country, by means of which sev- 
eral copies of a magazine can be sent 
through the mail for the cost of mailing 
one first-class letter. That is a real 
subsidy. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, if I have sufi- 
cient time to yield. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
r ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 7 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well; I yield 
to the Senator from Idahc. 

Mr. WELKER. Can the Senator from 
Nevada tell me what good the so-called 
propaganda in that magazine would do, 
by being sent throughout the world to 
people who would learn of our great de- 
mocracy, inasmuch as when that maga- 
zine goes to the Communists, and is read 
by them, it gives them material with 
which to blast us in the eyes of a coun- 
try which we expect to have on our side. 
It seems to me that in such a case we 
would be laughed right out of a country 
which received such scurrilous literature 
as that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. All I can do is sub- 
mit the matter to the Senate and abide 
by the judgment of the Senate. I do 
not care to attempt to influence the 
judgment of tinis great body. 

All I want the Senate to know is that 
the Appropriations Committee did the 
very best it could under the conditions 
relating to this entire program. We have 
voted to give them the sixty-three-mil- 
lion-dollar-odd to go forward with, and 
we have voted to give them all that the 
Bureau of the Budget authorized to be 
given to them, so far as the radio pro- 
gram is concerned. 

So far as these publications are con- 
cerned, we believe they should be cut 
down until a time when this agency can 
come before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and can show that it is putting 
out something worthy of the money it is 
expending. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the State Depart- 
ment itself has decided—if we may 
judge so by its telegram to the various 
embassies, in an attempt to stop the 
sending or the giving out of this infor- 
mation—that the magazine contains an 
article which should not be sent out as 
the Voice of America. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
kindly point out the budget item under 
which these magazines are distributed? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, they are dis- 
tributed under the second item in the 
list on page 10 of the report. The item 
is called “Press and Publications.” 

Mr. McFARLAND. The estimate is 
only $11,000,000, and the total budget 
item is $115,000,000; and the committee’s 
recommendation would reduce it to $63,- 
000,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is right, and 
this is one of the items. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Werger] that the 
issues dated from August 1950 to the 
latest issue, that for August 21, 1951, 
carried the following main themes; and 
I am referring now to the issues of the 
magazine, the Reporter: 

Belittling Spain and Communist 
China. 

Attacks on myself. 

Playing down the dangers of commu- 
nism in the United States. 

A thinly veiled diatribe against com- 
munism in general, but always with the 
undertones that certain legislators are 
making much ado about nothing. 

Attacks on any loyalty program in the 
Government. 

A play on the red-herring theme. 

Beginning in June 1951, an intensive 
program on the new Communist line, 
trying to show Red China and Spain 
as similar cases, and urging that if we 
recognize the former we should recog- 
nize the latter. 

Those are items in the issues through 
which I have had an opportunity to go 
in the last few days. I knew nothing 
about this magazine until just a few days 
ago. I am bringing it to the attention 
of the Senate now. 

I wish to emphasize that if this maga- 
zine, which I have described to the Sen- 
ate today, and these articles have been 
tolerated—as they have been—to such 
an extent that the Department putting 
out this magazine absolutely falsified to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
when the Department’s representatives 
said they had stopped sending the maga- 
zine abroad, when, as a matter of fact, 
they did not send the telegram or wire 
until after this matter was presented to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee— 
and I have here, on display, a photostatic 
copy of that communication—if this 
group will go that far, how much further 
will it go with the money we place in its 
hands? 

Is it not better for us now to halt 
that game, and then let us see what 
they can do in reorganizing this agency 
and in bringing it into line, in carrying 
on the program which the Congress au- 
thorized some years ago, and which I 
now support and have supported for 
years with all my power? 

However, I cannot support and I will 
not support a lavish throwing away of 


tan money of the taxpayers of the Na- 
ion, 
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Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I wish to be sure 
that I clearly understand the Senator 
from Nevada. Does he mean that every- 
thing in the nature of printed material to 
be sent abroad by the Voice of America 
should be brought to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee for its inspection 
and approval before it is sent, including 
the New York Times, the Reader's Digest, 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Life magazine, the 
United States News & World Report, and 
Similar magazines? What is the posi- 
tion of the Senator on that point? I 
wish to understand him, 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will answer the 
Senator from Connecticut with his own 
words: It was his own position, because 
the committee of which he is a mem- 
ber adopted a resolution on that very 
subject, and I supported it. 

Mr. McMAHON. But I was against it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, the Senator 
fiom Connecticut was against almost 
everything, was he not? : 

Mr. McMAHON. No, I do not think 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is my under- 
standing that through its regular chan- 
nels, the State Department issues nu- 
merous publications which are circu- 
lated under the Voice of America pro- 
gram. Does the Senator from Nevada 
know whether the staff of the Appropria- 
tions Committee or of any other com- 
mittee has made a survey, to check upon 
the accuracy or the quality of those pub- 
lications? I am not referring to the 
publications which have been mentioned 
thus far in the debate, but it is my un- 
derstanding that there are numerous 
other publications which are sponsored 
by, edited by, and issued by certain agen- 
cies of the Department of State. Can 
the Senator tell us about those publica- 
tions? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I cannot give the 
Senator that information because I have 
not had an opportunity to go through 
that material. But in answer to the 
Senator from Connecticut, I again draw 
his attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee of which he is a member, and of 
which the senior Senator from Nevada 
is a member, very recently approved a 
declaration that this whole matter 
should be brought before the Congress 
of the United States, and that some 
agency should he established to go over 
this line of literature, to see what is 
going on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is that my time on 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on the committee amendment is 1 
hour and 30 minutes, of which the Sen- 
ator has 45 minutes. The time of the 
Senator from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Do I not have time 
remaining on the amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has not yet been offered. 
When it is offered, the Senator will then 
have time on the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator will then 
have 20 minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the senior Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, this 
situation emphasizes the belief which I 
had when we entered into the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, that it was not 
altogether fair because there has been 
raised in this debate an extremely im- 
portant question which should be dis- 
cussed. That question is whether we are 
going to set up a censorship by the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the United 
States Senate with respect to the ma- 
terial which goes to the embassies and 
legations of the United States through- 
out the earth. That is a very dangerous 
thesis, Mr. President. 

But I should like to get away from 
the Reporter for a moment. I have read 
very few issues. The ones I have read 
I have found interesting. I agree with 
some of them, and with some of them I 
do not agree. I find myself, as T imagine 
the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, and all Members of 
this body find themselves, in agreement 
and disagreement with much of that 
which is printed in the periodicals and 
press of the United States. But, Mr. 
President, that is the free way. It is the 
American way. It is not the Soviet way, 
which is the way of uniformity imposed 
upon everyone on peril of being liqui- 
dated, of being taken to Siberia, if he 
does not subscribe to it. May there 
never be a Siberia in the United States 
of America applied to the minds of men. 
I think it was Thomas Jefferson who 
said that he swore eternal enmity to 
those who would exercise tyranny over 
the minds of men; and apparently there 
is an attempt to be made here to exer- 
cise exactly that kind of tyranny. But 
enough of that. 

M.. President, the Soviet Union can 
have all the guns and all the planes and 
all the bombs, but if it does not have the 
people, it cannot make successful war 
on us. All the $70,000,000,000 or $75,- 
000,000.000 whick. we are spending on 
our own part for weapons and for de- 
fens> needs to be spent, and we must 
spend it in order to counterbalance the 
military power of the Kremlin. I must 
confess that I would sooner balance that 
military power than balance the budget 
of the United States, despite the fact 
that I should very much like to see the 
budget balanced. 

But, Mr. President, the only way by 
which we can achieve some degree of 
disaffection within the Soviet Union is to 
get our message to the Russian people 
end other peoples behind tke iron cur- 
t'in, and the only way we can do that 
is through the Voice of America, and 
through the program which is being ad- 
vanced at this time. It involves a very 
small sum of money, indeed, for this 
assault on the iron curtain—an iron cur- 
tain which they have demonstrated that 
they will spend untold millions of dol- 
lars to maintain. 

Is our program effective? Read the 
statements of those who spend their 
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time in the satellite countries and in 
Soviet Russia denouncing the Voice of 
America and our propaganda. 

Furthermore, I should like to point out 
to the Senate that there is a committee 
which we caused to be created, which 
comprises as eminent citizens of the 
United States as could be gathered to- 
gether, citizens who are expert in the 
field of public relations, who have testi- 
fied on theiy honor to the people of Amer- 
ica and to the Congress that this pro- 
gram is efficient, that it is worth while, 
and that it is a contribution to the de- 
fense and the security of the United 
States of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Will the Senator 
from Arizona yield me one-half minute 
more? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield a half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
an additional half minute. 

Mr. MCMAHON. In these 30 seconds, 
I merely desire to say that if we are to 
prevent world war III, a war which would 
cause the absolute destruction of civiliza- 
tion as we know it, it will be necessary for 
us to carry the offensive behind the iron 
curtain. If we fail in that effort the 
war will come. If we succeed in the 
effort, we shall avoid war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a brief statement which 
I have prepared on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCMAHON 

No. 1. For 30 years we Americans have 
been talking to ourselves while the Com- 
munists have made us the targets of the 
most vicious calumny and blackmail cam- 
paign in human annals. 

Of course we Americans are proud of our 
wonderful free press, our free radio, our 
superb magazines and publications. But 
who reads or listens to them? For the most 
part, Americans only. 

Yes; we have been talking to ourselves, 
extolling liberty and condemning tyranny, 
while at the same time we have allowed 
these Communist conspirators to blacken 
our good name and reputation at the four 
corners of the earth. 

A few years ago we started to do some- 
thing about it—we started to export what 
may be our finest export product—the free 
press and the free radio of the United States. 
We call this product the Voice of America 
and already there is ample evidence that it 
is doing an excellent job of spiking Soviet 
lies and propaganda. 

The so-called Voice of America is simply 
the American radio, American newspapers, 
and American magazines transported over- 
seas and made available for foreign audi- 
ences. In my judgment, this is the most 
potent peace force we have. In my judg- 
ment, we are bound to win friends and influ- 
ence people wherever we are able to distribute 
the free press and radio of the United States. 

I believe the Voice of America is just 
as necessary to our people in these perilous 
times as the human voice is to the human 
individual. We must have the means to 
communicate with our potential friends 
overseas. I sincerely believe that if we 
cripple or weaken the “Voice” at this time, 
if we reduce it to a squeak or a whisper, 
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we are giving the Soviets a frightful handi- 
cap in the battle for men's minds. 

No. 2. This year alone, we will appro- 
priate $50,000,000,000 for weapons of de- 
struction. These military and naval ex- 
penditures will go up and up as the years 
go on. We do not dare slacken our pio- 
gram to defend America against Soviet con- 
spiracy. This burden of armaments is a 
threat to the existence of our economy and 
our free institutions, as every Member 
knows, 

Yet in the whole Federal budget of 
about $70,000,000,000, this appropriation 
for the USIS represents virtually the 
only money being spent by us for the pro- 
motion of peace. This is almost the only 
money being spent by us to put the peace 
principles of the United States before the 
world. The Voice of America is a positive 
program; the armaments program is a nega- 
tive program. 

It is my honest opinion that dollar for 
dollar, we can save more precious lives 
through the Voice of America than we can 
by any single expenditure made by this 
Congress. 

No. 3. If you doubt the effectiveness of the 
Voice of America, please let me call the roll 
of some of its enemies in the Communist 
world. These are a few of the rogues and 
rascals who dislike the voice: 

President Gotwald, the miserable traitor 
who sold the wonderful Republic of Czecho- 
esr aes to the Russian Communists, said 
this: 

“The Voice of America broadcasts * * + 
distorted facts, spread untruths, intention- 
ally harmed the economic relations of my 
country with others, and assisted deserters 
and common criminals.” 

If Gottwald doesn’t like the voice, it must 
be good. 

Bierut, the puppet President of Poland, 
said this: 

“The radio propaganda of the imperialist, 
though noisy and mendacious to the point 
of idiocy, does reach the most backward ceils 
of our organism. This criminal diversion 
must be stamped out.” 

And what about the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment? Well, the Moscow government 
maintains more than 1,200 transmitters 
whose basic task is to jam the Voice of 
America and keep it away from the Russian 
people. The Kremlin spends as much trying 
to keep out the Voice of America as we spend 
on its whole operation. 

The opposition of these Communist leaders 
constitutes the finest testimonials the Voice 
of America could ever have. 

No. 4: The records will show that the 30- 
year propaganda war waged from Moscow has 
done more to win converts to communism 
and to disrupt the free world than Soviet 
arms. 

The library at Yale University has a col- 
lection of more than 1,300 items of Commu- 
nist propaganda printed in Chinese and dis- 
tributed in China. The Soviets really 
swamped China with its literature. They 
had special appeals for the young people, 
for the women, for the professional people. 
These propaganda articles struck every note 
in the artful and skillful Soviet propaganda 
line. 

I believe that intensive study of this lit- 
erature would disclose that it was the Soviet 
Government's biggest weapon in China. 

Recently, the Soviets held one of their 
giant youth festivals in Germany. Some 
members of this Senate were privileged a few 
days ago to view the official Communist 
motion picture of the 1950 festival in Ger- 
many. 

To my mind, there is only one adequate 
term to describe its effect upon an Ameri- 
can mind—terrifying. These youngsters in 
the Soviet world are taught that they are 
crusaders in the cause of truth. They are 
taught to hate the people of the United 
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States as the enemy who wishes to destroy 
them. They are drilled and schooled and 
disciplined, physically, mentally, and spir- 
itually like so many robots. Never in my 
life have I witnessed in such a striking way 
what can be done by mass propaganda to 
destroy the truth and to make machines of 
human individuals. 

These youngsters in the Soviet zone are 
just as sincere in their fear and hatred of 
us as we are in our hatred of communism. 

Are we going to reduce or cripple the Voice 
of America, the only possible means we have 
for getting a message of truth to these young- 
sters behind the curtain? If the Soviets can 
accomplish so much evil by propaganda, 
can't we offset it by propaganda of our own? 

Mr. Sarnoff, recently returned from Eu- 
rope, said in his opinion we need a $500,- 
000,000 appropriation for propaganda pur- 
poses. That's how much importance he 
attaches to this work. 

No. 5: The Soviet Union by its false propa- 
ganda for 30 years has provided a perfect 
background for the Voice of America. While 
the Soviets tell lies, people across the globe 
now listen to news broadcasts from the 
United States because they tell the truth. 

It was the Voice of America which first told 
the people of Czechoslovakia that another 
purge was on its way. When the purge took 
place, the prestige of the Voice went up 
enormously. 

We know that this Congress passed a reso- 
lution of friendship for the Russian people 
which the Soviet Government ordered printed 
in virtually every newspaper in Russia. Why? 
Because for a solid month the Voice of Amer- 
ica taunted the Kremlin leaders, told them 
they were afraid of the Russian people, and 
dared them to print the resolution. Finally 
news of the resolution became so widespread 
the Kremlin leaders were forced to order its 
publication. This is the best proof of the 
effectiveness of our propaganda. 

No. 6: In the libraries maintained by our 
Government in foreign countries we have on 
hand the finest publications printed in the 
United States. This is the way to tell the 
story of America—to show other peoples the 
publications which we read ourselves, the 
publications which criticize Truman and 
Acheson just as freely as they criticize Stalin. 
The best way to advocate freedom of the 
press is to practice it. Let people see that 
we are not afraid of self-criticism. 

No. 7: A review committee of outstanding 
newspapermen, headed by Mr. Canham, of 
the Christian Science Monitor, has reviewed 
the Voice of America program and found it 
good. We have the testimony of business- 
men and others that it is doing an excel- 
lent job. 

No. 8: If we cut down the Voice of America 
at this critical time, I think it is a confession 
that we have nothing of importance to tell 
the world. 

If we give up on the Voice of America—if 
we give up on the program to reach the 
people behind the iron curtain at this time— 
then I believe it will be the most serious 
strategic blunder in the history of American 
foreign relations. 

Senators, we are piling the heaviest arma- 
ment burden in history on the backs of the 
American people. We are doing so because 
we are afraid of the Soviet Union. 

We will resolve this difference with Soviet 
Russia either by propaganda, by reaching 
the people behind the iron curtain, or we 
will resolve it by war. If war comes, it will 
be the most hideous war in history. There 
will be no winner, as everyone knows. 

But we can reach the millions of people 
behind the iron curtain. We are beginning 
to reach them now. We can win this battle 
by the use of words and pictures, by sending 
words of hope and peace to the imprisoned 
millions in the Soviet zone, and not by using 
human bodies as cannon fodder. 
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I deplore the whispered statement that 
the Communists are better propagandists 
than we are. We have a better cause and we 
have the means to put that cause before the 
world. 

I repeat again, in my judgment, we can 
save more lives dollar for dollar through the 
Voice of America than we can by any single 
activity or agency carried on by this Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to my col- 
league. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota yield me an addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 1 minute of my 
time on the amendment to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
ever since I have been a Member of the 
United States Senate, I have been a 
member of the communications commit- 
tee, a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Dur- 
ing our long and continuing study of 
communications, I have become more 
and more convinced of the necessity of 
greater freedom of exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas throughout the world. 
Mr. President, we can appropriate bil- 
lions of dollars for defense, but what 
good is that if we do not at the same time 
do something affirmatively to bring about 
peace in the world. The way to peace 
is to make it possible for the people 
of the world to understand one another; 
to appreciate the good in every group of 
people; to become tolerant. The Voice 
of America is the one program we have 
today which is actively trying to sell 
America to the world. 

I do not for one moment condone 
criticism of the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada. If I had my way about it, 
I would have nothing but praise for the 
senior Senator from Nevada printed in 
every magazine in the United States. 
But these are privately owned and edited 
publications and under our system of 
government their editors and writers are 
at complete liberty to express their own 
views. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention 
to the fact that even if we appropriate 
only the $85,000,000 which it is proposed 
we now appropriate, the total would still 
be $30,000,000 below the budget estimate. 

Mr. President, Senators may talk 
about watching this program for a year. 
It may well be that we shall have only a 
year—yes, less than a year—in which to 
sell peace to the world. We cannot 
afford to gamble now by silencing the 
only effective voice we have and take 
that chance. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Dakota yield me one more minute? 

Mr. I yield one more min- 
ute to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
one more minute. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I placed in the RECORD a 
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statement by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of the Radio 
Corp. of America, discussing his views 
on Western Europe today. General 
Sarnoff is a recognized authority on 
radio broadcasting. He has, in the past, 
been critical of the Voice of America. 
He recognizes its faults, but he also rec- 
ognizes its virtues, and its vital im- 
portance today. He points out the good 
which the Voice of America is doing in 
Europe. He has been quoted as urging 
far larger appropriations than even the 
President recommended. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am sorry, I do 
not have time to yield. I have only a 
half minute. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
repeat, we cannot afford to gamble with 
the peace of the world in this way. Of 
course, the Voice of America was not 
perfect when the program was started. 
It is not perfect now. Neither is the op- 
eration of a radio station perfect when 
it first opens; but the operation is im- 
proved with experience. This is too val- 
uable a weapon in the battle that is now 
going on for men’s minds between Com- 
munist totalitarianism and democratic 
freedom to be hampered by niggardly ap- 
propriations. 

I contend, Mr. President, that the pro- 
gram is improving, and we cannot im- 
prove it more by cutting down the money 
necessary to carry it out. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I allo- 
cate 1 minute to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. NIXON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
1 minute. ‘ 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, the trag- 
edy of this debate is that the issue we are 
discussing is not whether we should in- 
crease the amount of $115,000,000 re- 
quested for the Voice of America pro- 
gram but how much we should decrease 
it, whether to $63,000,000 or to $85,- 
000,000. Isay that the very fact that we 
are discussing how much we shall de- 
crease the request reflects the lack of 
confidence on the part of Members of the 
Senate and of many people in the coun- 
try in the program of the Voice of 
America, because certainly no one can 
question the necessity for such a pro- 
gram and no one can question its effec- 
tiveness when it is properly operated. 

Let us see what has happened in the 
6 years since World War II. In that time 
the Communists have gained and the 
free nations of the world have lost— 
600,000,000 people. The Communists 
have made this gain without losing a sin- 
gle Russian soldier in combat. They did 
it through the use of various methods: 
A revolution in China, a coup d'état in 
Czechoslovakia, a rigged election in Po- 
land. But there is one common ele- 
ment in all of their victories. They first 
won to their cause a dedicated group of 
Czechoslovakians, of Chinese or of Poles 
as the case might be and these native 
Communist groups proceeded to do the 
rest. 

To win these groups, and thereby to 
make these great gains, they had to 
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have effective propaganda and this es- 
tablishes beyond any question the ne- 
cessity for an effective program of coun- 
ter propaganda, but it also reflects the 
fact that the program we have had in 
the past 6 years has not been effective. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in supporting the increase 
from $63,000,000 to $85,000,000, I am not 
casting a vote which should in any way 
be considered a blanket endorsement of 
the program which has been carried on 
in the past. I think the program has 
improved considerably in the past 2 years 
but it needs much more improvement. I 
believe that the need for an effective 
propaganda program abroad is so great 
that $85,000,000 is the very minimum we 
should appropriate for it, and I hope that 
those in charge of the program will give 
the American people their money’s worth 
and more. 4 
- Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
I have a minute and a half. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
say that I want to associate myself com- 
pletely with the statement just made by 
the Senator from California.. I believe 
the whole overseas information program 
has made mistakes. Maybe it has made 
more mistakes than it should normally 
make, but it seems to me that the goal 
of carrying on propaganda against com- 
munism overseas is more important than 
any mistakes it makes, and that we 
should look to the opportunities and the 
potentialities made available by this ap- 
propriation. < 

I commend the committee for what 
it has done. I think that of the $22,- 
000,000 we have been talking about, the 
$1,000 for the Reporter may well be 
money which could be better spent for 
some other magazine or purpose. The 
State Department has now ordered, un- 
der Mr. Barrett, the establishment of & 
commission of American newspaper and 
magazine people to check through the 
whole list of publications to determine 
what they consider to be typical Amer- 
ican publications. I am quite sure they 
will screen out the Reporter. But I be- 
lieve that once we have accepted a maga- 
zine and subscribed to it, we should not 
exercise Government censorship, as Hit- 
ler did, by clipping out criticisms of 
every single member of the Government 
who might be adversely mentioned. 

I have in my hand a copy of Harper’s 
magazine which carries a complimentary 
article about the senior Senator from 
Nevada. It was sent to over a hundred 
information offices by the same Depart- 
ment of State that sent out the Reporter. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Ihave a very short time 
in which to yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
believe that the article with reference 
to the Senator from Nevada should have 
been sent out at taxpayers’ expense? 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe the magazine 
should be sent out at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense as part of our information pro- 
gram. I do not believe the Government 


should censor the contents of responsible 


publications. 
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The Saturday Evening Post for April 
28, 1951, went to 169 overseas informa- 
tion offices and contained an article by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] on the subject, Why Should Not 
the Spanish Fight for Us? and giving 
the State Department “unshirted hades.” 
I do not think we should have a cen- 
sorship by the State Department which 
would protect the Senator or me or the 
Department itself from any particular 
criticism. -I am sure if we are to be 
criticized we would much rather be crit- 
icized in Caleutta than in Las Vegas, 
Nev., or Rapid City, S. Dak. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. I may say that the amendment 
is sponsored not only by me, but also 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon], the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
and the junior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, HENDRICKSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota for 
himself and other Senators. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 22, 
it is proposed to strike out “$63,000,000”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “$85,000,000.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
that I be notified after I have spoken for 
5 minutes, and then I shall reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

I hope that in the time we have re- 
maining we can get down to a genuine 
discussion of the whole program of over- 
seas information. 

The new commission being established 
by the State Department is a proper 
commission to determine what are legiti- 
mate American publications. The sub- 
committee very wisely made available 
all the money the budget requested for 
the radio program. Hence we have no 
need to discuss further the matter of 
periodicals and of radio programs. I 
think we can confidently expect im- 
provement in both areas of activity. 

We must now determine whether 
we shall continue in any substantial 
degree the exchange-of-personnel pro- 
grams which have been highly success- 
ful in bringing to this country mem- 
bers of the Japanese Diet, members of 
boards of trade, clergymen, journalists, 
school teachers, and school children 
from abroad to look at America. If, 
after having looked at us, they do not 
like us, we have no complaint. But 
I am sure that 90 percent of them will 
be favorably impressed. ` 

It is a question of whether we are 
going to operate our information offices 
overseas as if they were at the end of 
a yo-yo string, opening up offices this 
year and closing them down next year. 
That is one reason why we do not get 
good personnel. I think we should sta- 
bilize the program at some level, for 
instance, at the $85,000,000 level pro- 
vided for in my amendment. They 
have been operating on about $7,000,- 
000 a month for the past year. The 
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House cut $30,000,000 from what had 
been requested. When we have already 
Spent $100,000,000,000 overseas, it is 
not asking very much to request $85,- 
000,000 to try to tell the world that 
we have not an inexhaustible supply 
of dollars, that we want them to join 
us in a crusade for freedom, and try 
to bring to them an understanding that 
we are opposing communism and that 
we are sending this money over in the 
interest of peace. This is the only de- 
vice and program we have to carry the 


message of America outside the bound- 


aries of America on either side of the 
iron curtain. 

Can anyone imagine General Motors 
spending $10,000,000 to bring out a new 
model and then suggesting that Chrysler 
advertise it, publicize it, and describe it? 
But if we spend $100,000,000,000 over- 
seas and then leave it to the Soviets to 
tell the world why we are spending it, 
we can understand why we will not be 
making better headway and winning 
support overseas. So I say that increas- 
ing that amount to $85,000,000 is a happy 
compromise between the $115,000,000 the 
State Department says it needs, and the 
$63,000,000 that the subcommittee, in its 
wisdom, made available, 

Mr. President, the programs in ques- 
tion are realistic. Part of the additional 
$22,000,000 is going to go for making 
available additional pamphlets and pub- 
lications, such as this which is entitled 
“Korea, My Home,” a remarkably fine 
job of cartoons, published in the lan- 
guages of Asia to carry the message on 
what communism means to Asia and the 
people of the Orient. 

Another remarkably fine publication 
is entitled “I Have Lost My Land,” which 
is prepared in America but circulated in 
every single country in which we oper- 
ate. It is the story of what freedom 
means to every human being. It is pub- 
lished under the imprimatur of a local 
organization, so we appear to the people 
of a foreign country to be talking to 
them through their own service organi- 
zations. What better propaganda can 
we have? Let us not curtail a program 
that is operating so well for America. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator did not take one of the copies of 
The Reporter home with him, did he? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. I found a copy, 
but I burned it up. I did not like it any 
better than the Senator from Nevada 
did. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
South Dakota was boasting of cartoons, 
I thought the Senator might like to see 
a very interesting cartoon published in 
the Reporter. It is a representation of 
our colleague, the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. MUNDT. T hope the Senator does 
not show it to the Senator from Tennes- 
see. I am hoping he will vote for my 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think he ought to 
see it. 

Mr. President, the proposition has been 
made in some quarters that the function 
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of the information and education pro- 
gram is to make available to peoples 
overseas all facets of opinion in this 
country, regardless of whether or not 
they are slanted, or regardless of 
whether they contribute to or hinder the 
main objective of the information and 
education program, namely, to combat 
communism on a world-wide basis. It 
appears to me, Mr. President, that the 
distributing of a magazine containing 
scurrilous attacks on the Congress will 
not be of any assistance in achieving the 
expressed main objective of this 
program. 

Mr. President, with that thought in 
mind I want to call to the attention of 
the Senate that the $63,000,000 recom- 
mended for this program will allow 
necessary things to be done but will 
serve, I hope, to prevent frivolous and 
ill-conceived projects to go forward. In 
addition, the amount allowed will force 
a reduction in the excessively high ad- 
ministrative and policy planning over- 
head of this agency. 

Let me say right there, that is one 
of the things the Appropriations Com- 
mittee looked at with great care. . 

I say, excessively high, advisedly, be- 
cause in 1951 out of a total of seventy- 
million-and-some-odd dollars this agen- 
cy spent over $12,000,000 for adminis- 
trative and policy-planning purposes, or 
almost 20 percent. Their 1952 budget re- 
quest of $115,000,000 contains over $19,- 
000,000 for this purpose. Let me repeat 
that. In 1952 their budget request of 
$115,000,000 contains an item of more 
than $19,000,000 for this purpose. 

The argument, of course, can be made 
that some policy planning is necessary, 
but the committee has direct evidence 
that policy is established and promul- 
gated by the regular bureaus and sec- 
tions of the Department of State, and 
that such policy groups as this agency 
has are duplications and therefore cause 
a waste of funds. 

Mr. President, neither I nor any other 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee wishes to curtail the effectiveness of 
this program. However, there are some 
of us who believe that a great amount 
of money is being wasted and that just 
as effective a program can be had with- 
out this waste. 

Mr. President, there is nothing magic 
in the House figure. The House cut the 
program by $30,000,000 and this repre- 
sents only its judgment. It is our judg- 
ment that $7,000,000 under their 1951 
appropriation will be sufficient, and that 
is what we have allowed. We feel that 
this $7,000,000 reduction can be absorbed 
in a reduction of administrative and 
policy-planning overhead and in the 
abolition of frivolous and unwarranted 
projects that have grown up since this 
program was started. 

Mr. President, I wish again to empha- 
size the fact that dwelling on the Voice 
of America the argument runs that we 
must penetrate the iron curtain, but 
that we can penetrate it only by the use 
of radio; that we have provided facilities 
to penetrate it by that method. Mr. 
President, all that the Bureau of the 
Budget said they should have the com- 
mittee has given them for that purpose. 
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We have not curtailed the amount by one 
single dollar. So we come before this 
body asking that there be a review, a 
study made by that agency which has 
been created, to see that their admin- 
istrative expenses may be cut down. 

Mr. President, of all the money ex- 
pended by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States, its administrative 
expenditures are held down to 3 percent. 
Yet we see the volume of expense in 
connection with this program. It seemed 
to the Committee on Appropriations that 
here is a place where we could save a 
dollar or so for the taxpayers, because 
we know that there is a tax bill coming 
along which is going to wring the hearts 
of some people in America. We know 
that sixty-odd-billion dollars are going 
to be necessary. We thought that some- 
where along the line where the admin- 
istrative expense was high, and where 
it would do no harm to the program, we 
could curtail and save a few dollars to 
the taxpayers of America. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to detain the Senate very much 
longer. So far as I am concerned, I re- 
gret very deeply that I find myself sepa- 
rated from my two colleagues the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] on legislation. I am always hap- 
pier and feel on much more solid ground 
when I am associated with them. I re- 
call spending 30 hours in continuous ses- 
sion at one time, battling shoulder to 
shoulder with them on the Security Act 
which we jointly sponsored. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the 
Senator that we are always glad to have 
him with us. We regret exceedingly 
that some ill wind blew this time to take 
him from us. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I think this whole dis- 
cussion, and the critical analysis by the 
subcommittee, have been useful and 
constructive. I think it is important to 
bring to bear upon this section of the 
State Department a critical analysis, as 
I have tried to do individually for a long 
period of time. 

I am highly gratified that these points 
have been made, and that certain mis- 
takes have been highlighted—such 
things as distributing an inferior grade 
of magazine and as broadcasting care- 
less statements on the radio. 

I went to the trouble of having the 
easel set up here in the front of the Sen- 
ate so that I might display certain post- 
ers and point out some things which the 
average Member of the Senate may not 
realize unless he follows this program 
carefully. 

What is being done under the United 
States information program? These are 
typical pamphlets or posters of the kind 
which are going to be prepared if we can 
add the $22,000,000 which is suggested 
by the amendment sponsored by other 
Senatcrs and myself. These posters and 
pamphlets are printed in foreign lan- 
guages, with cartoons of the kind ac- 
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ceptable to the particular area, telling 
the story of freedom and pointing out 
the evils of communism. 

That is not done under the label of 
the State Department, but with our 
financial assistance it is done through 
sponsoring organizations within the 
countries affected, which are acceptable 
and reputable from the standpoint of the 
people—veterans’ organizations, church 
groups, fraternal groups, and patriotic 
groups. 

I appeal to Senators to look at this 
program from the standpoint of reason. 
I think this is smart anti-Communist 
propaganda. I deny that the Commu- 
nists in our country have been doing 
anything any wiser or smarter than this. 
I think we are improving and moving in 
the right direction. I want to encourage 
the program, and not to discourage it. 
It is proving its effectiveness. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. Would not the Senator 
agree that what is involved here on a 
great scale is a vast political campaign 
all over the world, in effect? 

Mr. MUNDT. Exactly. 

Mr. NIXON. We all know from our 
own experience that in a political cam- 
paign we cannot safely rely on any one 
medium for the purpose of convincing 
the voters of the wisdom and effective- 
ness of our own views. I think the Sen- 
ator has illustrated, through his remarks, 
that a diversified campaign is being de- 
veloped by the Voice of America. We 
trust ‘that it will continue to follow 
along these lines, using all media avail- 
able for the purpose of reaching the dif- 
ferent people whom we must reach in 
order to win. 

Mr. MUNDT. Iagree; and I think the 
analogy of a political campaign is very 
apropos. This is a job of influencing the 
minds of men and women throughout the 
world. 

The placard which I now hold before 
me has an appropriate title. 

This is a different kind of appeal, 
which is being sent out in areas where 
almost every shop window, every tele- 
phone pole, and every barn is plastered 
with Communist propaganda. This is 
not the type of thing which we ordinarily 
expect America to do, but we are trying 
to stop a war. With material of this 
type we are fighting fire with fire. 

Here is an anti-Communist propa- 
ganda cartoon or poster of the same 
type which the Communists are using. 

This poster shows the Red monster 
of communism. It is a poster used in 
Thailand. It is produced in Manila. 
It is published without any attribution; 
250,000 copies have been distributed in 
one country alone in an effort to counter- 
act what the Communists have done to 
the extent of many hundreds of thou- 
Sands more. 

We have many more pamphlets and 
folders of the same kind. Here is a 
story entitled “When the Communists 
Came.” This poster shows a typical 
family in a land which has been invaded 
by Communists. It has been translated 
into all the languages of the Orient. 
Pictures have been used, as well as car- 
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toons and photographs. It tells a very 
vivid story about the failures and vices 
of communism. It is hard-hitting, real- 
istic material. 

If we are out to win the war of words 
and minds, what more can we do than 
to add this material to the broadcasts, 
the international missions, and the other 
facets of our overseas information pro- 


gram? © 
The next poster is entitled “We Are 
No Longer Human Beings.” This is dis- 


tributed by the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation of the Philippines. It contains 
a facsimile of a letter from a nun in 
Russia—a tear-jerking portrayal of what 
happens to members of the Catholic 
religion in a country like Russia once 
it has been taken over by the Com- 
munists. 

Here is a folder which is being used 
in the Philippines, where the Commu- 


nists are making desperate efforts to 


make inroads. This poster shows the 
Communists stabbing the dove of peace. 
It is an effective, impressive, memo- 
rable, and persuasive pictorial presen- 
tation. 

This is not the kind of poster which 
we put out in our American political 
campaigns, because it does not appeal 
to our people. But this is the kind of 
propaganda, the kind of poster, the kind 
of publicity which appeals to the people 
to whom it is directed. The Commu- 
nists are using it. If we deny this ap- 
propriation it means that we stand mute; 
we have no answer to the Communist 
attacks, The passerby sees only the 
Communist poster, and does not have an 
opportunity to see the answer. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Would the Senator 
say that that poster would appeal to the 
people in a Communist country? Does 
the Senator think it would stand up very 
long on a post in a Communist country? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is not put up in Com- 
munist countries. It is put up on this 
side of the iron curtain for example, in 
the Philippines to help keep that coun- 
try from becoming Communist. We 
have no way of distributing posters in 
Communist countries. 

Such posters as these, prepared by 
Americans with American taxpayers’ 
money and devised by Americans, make 
this type of thing available, however, in 
the many areas of the world which we 
are trying to help stay out of the clutches 
of communism. 

It may be said that the State Depart- 
ment is soft; perhaps it is. There are 
many people down there in whom I do 
not have confidence. I should like to 
start at the top and remove some of 
them. I think it should be staffed in 
large part with abler, sturdier Americans, 
But that does not make me believe that 
we should curtail the Voice of America. 
This is the only oversea campaign we 
have to keep this country out of war; 


most of our other oversea programs are 


designed to help win a war if we get into 
it. How are we going to reach the minds 
of men and the hearts and souls of indi- 
viduals unless we use the best commu< 
nication means at our command? 2 
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Unless we are convinced that war is 
inevitable, this oversea information pro- 
gram is the only device available today 
to try to reach the minds of men to avert 
war, but conversion, conviction, and per- 
suasion. : 

Here are other pamphlets of a similar 
type. This sort of material is being dis- 
tributed all over the world. Should we 
keep it at home to save $22,000,000? At 
a time when we are spending, and are 
going to be asked in a week or two to 
spend, many billions of dollars more for 
all kinds of activities abroad, at a time 
when we are sending hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys abroad, are we 
going to deny them the protection which 
comes from a friendly environment, and 
from a climate where the people under- 
stand why they are there, and why the 
money is being spent and what their re- 
spective responsibilities are to help? 

I concur in the noble ambition of the 
great Senator from Nevada. We must 
start saving money. I agree that we 
can save some money in the State De- 
partment. It is going to be very easy to 
slash $22,000,000 additional from the 
multibillion spending program directed 
to the effort of putting more guns on 
more shoulders or more food in the stom- 
achs of more men. I believe that in the 
process we had better start working more 
energetically and effectively .on the 
minds of men. 

I believe that the reason the Commu- 
nists have been able to keep under sub- 
jection 800,000,000 human beings around 
the world is that they have not over- 
looked the effectiveness of pamphlets, 
posters, motion pictures, propaganda, 
and everything available which can 
legitimately or illegitimately be done. 

Let us do all we can legitimately. Let 
us not reduce this appropriation and 
take a chance. No one knows what next 
year is going to bring. If things go 
from bad to worse, let it never be said 
that the United States Senate closed 
some of the great avenues approaching 
the goal of peace, because we saved $22,- 
000,000 too much from an appropriation 
bill dedicated to the purpose of averting 
war and winning friends for freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] to the committee 
amendment on page 15, line 22. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, MCMAHON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The absence of a quorum having been 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). Is there objec- 
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tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, are we 
about to vote on an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is about to vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] to the committee 
amendment on page 15, line 22. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senate is about to 
vote on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MuxnDT] to the committee amendment 
on page 15, line 22? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McMAHON. A “yea” vote is a 
vote in favor of $85,000,000? A “nay” 
vote is a vote in favor of $63,000,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Do I understand 
that a “nay” vote is a vote in favor of 
$64,000,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A “nay” 
vote is a vote in favor of $63,000,000. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CORDON. On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who is absent be- 
cause of a death in his family. If he 
were present and voting he would vote 
“yea.” If I were permitted to vote I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Georce], the Senators 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON 
and Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma 
MonronEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming 
O’Manoney] is absent because 
death in his family. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 


(Mr. 


[Mr. 
of a 


' DERSON] is paired with the Senator from 


South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], if pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from New 


‘Mexico would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 


ator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

‘eI announce also that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Surg! would note “nay.” 
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Mr; SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Brioces], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartHuy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecron], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Martin], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
the Senators from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Ecron], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Aiken Hoey Mundt 
Benton Holland Murray 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Neely 
Case Ives Nixon 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Duff Kilgore Saltonstall 
Ellender Knowland Smathers 
Frear Langer Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Lehman Sparkman 
Gillette Lodge Stennis 
Green Long Thye 
Hayden Magnuson Underwood 
Hendrickson McFarland Watkins 
Hennings McMahon Young 
Hickenlooper Moody 
Hill Morse 

NAYS—16 
Carlson Kem Schoeppel 
Dirksen Malone Welker 
Dworshak McCarran Wherry 
Ferguson McClellan Williams 
Hunt McKellar 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin 

NOT VOTING—28 

Anderson Cordon Monroney 
Bennett Eastland O'Conor 
Brewster Ecton O'Mahoney 
Bricker Flanders Smith, N. J. 
Bridges George Smith, N. C 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Taft 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Tobey 
Cain Martin Wiley 
Capehart Maybank 
Chavez McCarthy 


So Mr. Munpt’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIs in the chair), The question re- 
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curs on the adoption of the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING MUTUAL 
SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to the Senate that the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee have just 
finished their consideration of, and will 
shortly report to the Senate, the bill 
known as the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, commonly known as the foreign 
aid bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING CONSIDER- 
ATION OF BILL TERMINATING ASSIST- 
ANCE TO CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to make an an- 
nouncement. There is on the calendar 
House bill 4550, a bill providing for the 
termination of assistance to foreign 
countries exporting war materials to 
Russia and her satellites. That bill is 
commonly known as the Battle bill. 

I had discussed informally with Mem- 
bers the advisability of taking up that 
bill in the Senate tomorrow. The Battle 
bill is closely involved with the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, men- 
tioned by the Senator from Texas, and 
properly should be considered prior to 
that bill. Therefore on Monday, at the 
beginning of the session, I shall move 
that the Senate consider that bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator may proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret the announcement which 
has been made by the majority leader. 

The so-called Battle bill has no place 
on the agenda for consideration by the 
Senate on Monday. The consideration 
of that bill should follow the considera- 
tion of the mutual security bill, because 
the bill to which the Senator from Ari- 
zona refers has to do with what is pro- 
vided in the mutual security bill, if that 
bill is passed. 

There has not been a hearing on the 
Battle bill. It has been reported from 
the committee without a hearing. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem] will move to recommit 
the bill. The bill has not had the proper 
study. We do not know what is in it. 

I say to the distinguished Members 
of the Senate that I think the bill 
should be recommitted and a study 
should be made of it before the bill is 
brought up for consideration on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Iam not not in any way trying to hold 
back or to refuse to cooperate. Cer- 
tainly the record will show that the 
minority leader has cooperated in every 
way with the majority in expediting the 
program. However, I feel that this bill 
is one which should not be debated on 
the floor of the Senate prior to the time 
when the mutual security bill is consid- 
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ered and prior to the consideration by 
the Senate of other important proposed 
legislation which has been discussed for 


6 weeks, in connection with the agenda, 


as must“ legislation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, my 

good friend, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], has cooperated, and I 
appreciate very deeply his cooperation. 
It has been as a result of his cooperation 
that we have made progress on the leg- 
islative calendar. 
The Battle bill will have to be dis- 
posed of one way or another. It is part 
and parcel of a “must” bill, even though 
before us as a separate measure. So 
we shall just have to battle it out, 
and it might as well be battled out at 
one time as at another. The joint com- 
mittees have announced that the Mu- 
tual Security Act would not be ready for 
Fenate consideration on Monday, and in 
my judgment we will save valuable time 
by disposing of the Battle bill first. 

If we are going to make the deadline 

we must move ahead. The Battle bill 
must be disposed of. Either it or the so- 
called Kem amendment will be before 
us as an amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act; and we might as well get 
the issue settled promptly. 
I ITregret that my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, does not agree with 
me in this instance, although I am 
pleased that on most occasions he is a 
very agreeable person indeed. 

However, as I say, inasmuch as it is 
the Bettle bill, we shall just have to 
“battle” it out. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4740) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the ju- 
diciary for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I now 
submit an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, in line 
23, before the colon, it is proposed to in- 
sert a comma and the following: “and of 
which $10,000,000 shall be available for 
the exchange of persons.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such an 
amendment can be considered only by 
unanimous consent, because the com- 
mittee amendment has already been 
agreed to, and is not subject to amend- 
ment except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Inasmuch as this 
amendment is submitted for inclusion 
following the point where the committee 
amendment was adopted, is it not now 
in order to amend the bill at that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment is to the committee 
amendment which already has been 


agreed to. 
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Mr. MUNDT. . The amendment is not 
intended to be; it is intended to come 
at the end of the line in which the com- 
mittee amendment which has been 
agreed to appears. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the 
amendment is to the bill itself, the 
amendment would not be in order at this 
time, and would not be in order until all 
committee amendments are disposed of. 

If the amendment is offered to the 
committee amendment, the amendment 
would not be in order, because the com- 
mittee amendment has already been 
adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. The amendment is to 
the bill itself. So it would have to be 
offered after the committee amendments 
are disposed of; is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any amend- 
ments to be offered to the text of the bill 
will have to be offered after the commit- 
tee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. MUNDT. Then I withdraw the 
amendment at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
not passing now on whether the amend- 
ment is to the committee amendment or 
to the text of the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Chair pass on 
that point now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment would not be in order at this time 
either as an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment or as an amendment to 
the text of the bill, unless the vote by 
which the committee amendment was 
agreed to is reconsidered, so that an 
amendment could be offered to that com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is because there 
are other committee amendments pend- 
ing, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the reconsideration of the vote 
by which the committee amendment was 
just agreed to? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; I object. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to have the vote by which the 
committee amendment was agreed to re- 
considered. This amendment is a per- 
fecting amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, a 
perfecting amendment must be offered 
before the committee amendment has 
keen agreed to. After it has been agreed 
to, it cannot be changed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. After a committee 
amendment has been adopted, surely 
there is nothing to prevent a Senator 
from offering an amendment following 
it, to become a part of the bill itself, is 
there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the 
amendment is offered to the text of the 
bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the amendment would be in 
order after all the committee amend- 
ments are disposed of. 


Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Chair; that 


is what I wished to know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment passed over will 
be stated. 
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The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 20, line 5, after the figures “$2,- 
250,000”, to insert “of which not to ex- 
ceed $2,145,690 shall be available for per- 
sonal services.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the committee amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER and Mr. McCARRAN 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee desire to be rec- 
ognized? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment to offer at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, in 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “$2,- 
250,000” and insert “$2,320,600.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is advised that that is an amendment 
to the text of the bill, and has no re- 
lationship to the committee amendment. 
If that is true, the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee is not in order 
at this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I merely wanted to 
be sure that, when it is in order, I would 
have an opportunity of offering it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair 
will recognize the Senator from Tennes- 
see when the proper time arrives. But 
an amendment which perfects the bill 
is not now in order. 

Witheut objection, the committee 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, is 
the amendment now in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not now; 
not until all the committee amendments 
are disposed of. The next amendment 
passed over will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 20, line 13, to change the pe- 
riod to a semicolon, and to insert 
“$9,032,000, of which not to exceed 
$7,774,150 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 20, in line 17, after the numeral 
“$3,200,000”, insert “of which not to ex- 
ceed $3,035,932 shall be available for 
personal services and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
at the top of page 38, to insert: 

Transport aircraft development: For ex- 
penses necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of ‘the act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 867), relating to the develop- 
ment of improved transport aircraft includ- 
ing hire of aircraft; and services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates for individuals 
not in excess of $50 per diem; $597,500, to 
remain available until expended, of which 


not to exceed $22,500 shall be available for y 


personal services. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to op- 
pose the committee amendment. This 
is an appropriation for transport air- ' 
craft development. The amendment is 
on page 38 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Illinois let the Chair 
straighten out the question of time? Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, | 
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each side is entitled to 20 minutes on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move to strike the 
language on page 38, from lines 1 to 
9, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not in order. That is a committee 
amendment, and the question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 
A motion to strike the committee 
amendment is not in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly the one op- 
posing the committee amendment should 
have 20 minutes, should he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I only need 2 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
was about to say that, when he was inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois, if he opposes the amend- 
ment, would be entitled to 20 minutes in 
his own time, and the Senator from 
Nevada would be entitled to 20 minutes 
in support of the amendment—or the 
Senator from Nebraska, in the event the 
Senator from Nevada opposes it. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
shall not take more than 2 minutes. 
I should like to read from the House 


-report on this bill. The House turned 


down the request for $600,000, and said; 
It was testified that this testing— 


That is, the transport aircraft de- 
velopment— 
would contribute very little to national de- 
fense, but would be primarily for the bene- 
fit of the commercial air lines. This type 
of aircraft development should be carried 
on and financed by the plane manufac- 
turers and the commercial air lines rather 
than the Federal Government. 


Mr. President, the air lines are now 


> out of the red. They are making 


money, now, and they are making, ac- 
cording to the financial reports which 
I read in the papers, very considerable 
sums of money. The aircraft manufac- 
turers are also making money with the 
large war orders which are being placed 
with them. Why should we take on this 
job of testing transport aircraft? Why 
should not this expense be borne by the 
private interests which are already hav- 
ing a large volume of business and mak- 
ing money? Here is a chance to save 
$600,000 and remove a virtual subsidy 
to an industry which does not need it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the chairman yield 2 
minutes to me to support the amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; I will yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, in the 
case of a committee amendment, the 
Chair is of the opinion that the time 
should be divided between the chairman 
of the committee and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry]. Therefore, 
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the Chair would have to assume that 
the Senator from Illinois was speaking 
in the time of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce handled the author- 
ization bill for this appropriation, and 
we are quite familiar with it. I think 
there is some misunderstanding of the 
purpose of this appropriation. The 
United States has fallen far behind the 
other nations of the world in the matter 
of use of jet airplanes for commercial 
purposes. I do not think it is at all the 
part of wisdom for the United States to 
drop behind all other nations. I notice 
that we have only two very small jet- 
propelled aircraft built for commercial 
purposes. They are still undergoing ex- 
perimentation in the United States, 
while England has nine very successful 
jet commercial airplanes; France has 
one, and Canada, our neighbor to the 
north, has two. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to 
enable the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
test any commercial jet plane which 
might be offered to the American air 
traveling public to use the air or to use 
the facilities of jet propelled air com- 
merce in the United States; and it seems 
to me that, as a protection to life, limb, 
and property, the United States ought to 
inspect these airplanes to find out 
whether they are safe for flight. That is 
the purpose of this legislation. It is not 
a matter of subsidizing the airlines. The 
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money is not to build jet planes; it is to 
test them to see if they are safe for public 
use. The airlines are using the conven- 
tional type of airplanes—the tried and 
true plane of today. They do not have 
to convert to the jet plane, unless and 
until foreign powers bring a commercial 
plane into the field, which makes it de- 
sirable on the part of the American peo- 
ple who wish to travel by air, to fly by jet 
planes. We are thinking in terms of to- 
morrow when much commercial flying 
will be done by the jets. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
N from Colorado yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
have much time, but I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is there not a branch 
of the armed services which carries on 
experimental work with jet transport 
planes? It seems to me hardly believ- 
able that they are not doing such impor- 
tant work as this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
military has hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for experimentation in this field; 
but this is a commercial plane we are 
discussing. The military cannot be ex- 
pected to inspect a plane which might 
be offered to the American traveling 
public. 

Congress has placed upon the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority the responsibility 
of inspection. They have a very great 
responsibility. Are we going to expect 
them to do it? Are we going to expect 
them to see that these planes which may 
be offered to the traveling public of the 
United States are safe or unsafe? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should not object to 
appropriating money to inspect the 
planes, but in the development of the 


‘Jet transports that have flown 
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Air Transport Service aircraft it would 
seem to me that the armed services 
must have done such work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Congress 
is handling hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the military for this type of plane 
but not commercial planes; for military 
planes. 

Mr. AIKEN. The planes of the Air 
Transport Command must be commer- 
cial planes, or planes that are adaptable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; they 
are nothing of the kind. Air Transport 
Command planes are not commercial 
planes. They do not transport airborne 
passengers at all. It is a question of 
whether this Congress wants to protect 
the fiying public of the United States who 
pay for their travel by seeing to it that 
they travel on safe planes. It is not a 
matter of economy—it is a matter of 
recklessness—to strike an appropriation 
of this kind from the bill. It is out-and- 
out recklessness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield the Senator 
from Colorado one more minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A great 
many nations receiving assistance from 
the United States are getting far ahead 
of the United States in the construction 
and operation of jet-propelled commer- 
cial planes. In fact, we have but two 
33 commercial planes of this 

ype. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a statement of 
the planes owned by the nations to which 
I have referred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


(As presented in paper by R. Dixon Speas before Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, June 27-28, 1951) 


Country 


Power plant 


United States. Chase XC-123A. Capea Electric 


599 Convair Turbo- Allan 7-38 
mer. 
Canada AVRO Jetliner | Rolls Royce Der- 
5 went. 
Do ve i Jetliner | Allison J-33_...... 
France......... Sud-Quest So- | Rolls Royce Nene. 
England Armstron g | Armstrong Sid- 
Whitworth deley, Mamba. 
ohn 
TODS e AVRO Ashton.. Fone Royce, 
9 DeHavilland Detar nend 
Comet J. Ghost. 
eee ae DeHavilland Pous: Royce, 
Comet II. Avo 
Po e Handley-Page Bristol,’ Theseus 
Hermes-5. 
WO SaN Handley-Page | Armstrong Sidde- 
Marathon-2. ley, Mamba, 
Doc sweats Vickers Vis- | Rolls Royce, Dart. 
count, 
A Vickers 618 ogee Royce, 
8 Vickers 663. Rolls Royce Tay.. 


1 TJ=turbojet; TP=turboprop; WI water injection. 
? Includes everything except fuel and payload, 
3 Not available, 

Maximum. 


Take-off thrust 
or horsepower 


5,200 pounds... 

2,750 horse- 
power. 

3,700 pounds 


5,000 pounds... 


1,320 ee 
power plus 
405 pounds, 


5,000 pounds, =. 


6, 5 pounds 
2, 320 horse- 


power. 
1,320 horse - 
power 


405 poun: 
1,420 horse- 


—— 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to associate myself with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. I 
happen to have some personal knowledge 
of the fact that particularly in England 
the work is being done by government 

„aid, outright payment of money. We 
are very far behind in jet-propelled pas- 
senger planes. The purpose is to allow 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority to test 
planes and make research and build so- 
called prototype planes which will aid a 
great deal in our air transportation. I 
hope this appropriation will not be elim- 
inated. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. For what length of 
time? 

Mr. CASE. I shall take only a minute. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I do not need 5 minutes. 
If I may have 1 minute it will be suf- 
ficient. 

I should like to ask some Senator 
what the difference is between the pur- 
pose of this appropriation and that pro- 
vided on page 35, which reads as follows: 

Technical development and evaluation: 
For expenses n in carrying out the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended (49 U. S. C. 401), relative 
to such developmental work and service test- 
ing as tends to the creation of improved 
air-navigation facilities, including landing 
areas, aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
appliances, personnel, and operation meth- 
ods. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
may answer the Senator by saying that 
the program to which he is now refer- 
ring, which appears on page 35 of the 
bill, is a program which has been pro- 
vided for for many years. It is in oper- 
ation at Langley Field and also in Cali- 
fornia. 

According to the justification as it 
appears on page 228 of the side-slips, 
the appropriation was submitted as the 
first step in carrying out the provisions 
of Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, 
which authorized an appropriation of 
$12,500,000 over a 5-year period which 
will be used for the development of en- 
gines, frames, rotors, instruments, acces- 
sories, and particularly turbine-jet- 
powered aircraft. It is considered essen- 
tial that funds be provided for this pur- 
pose if the United States is to regain its 
position as a leader in the field of air- 
craft production. 

It was also testified that we are far 
behind today because Great Britain 
has made vast strides in advancement of 
this particular subject. Therefore, we 
thought this item should go into the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Colorado will remember that last year I 
objected to the passage on the Unani- 
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mous-Consent Calendar of a certain bill, 
and then later withdrew my objection 
because I was convinced that the bill 
was sound. Is this appropriation related 
to that bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. It 
is an appropriation in part for carrying 
out the authorization for which Con- 
gress voted at the very time to which the 
Senator from New York refers, and we 
passed that authorization by unanimous 
vote with the aid of the able Senator 
from New York (Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp show that 
because of the unanimous-consent 
agreement time is being designated as 
in my charge. That is only to facilitate 
the agreement. I want the distinguished 
Sentor from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] to 
know that I am going to support the 
committee amendment, and if he wants 
any further time I should be glad to have 
him handle the time. 

Mr. LOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
generosity of the Senator, but I think I 
have made my point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the passed-over 
committee amendment on page 38. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 38, line 20, after the word “air- 
craft”, to strike out “$3,550,000” and 
insert “$3,700,000, of which not to ex- 
ceed $3,554,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services.” j 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 43, line 10, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to insert “including not to ex- 
ceed $8,563,500 for personal services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 44, after line 19, to insert: 

Public lands highways: For the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of section 10 
of the act of September 7, 1950, $2,509,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 46, line 2, after the numerals 
“1950”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and in- 
sert “$3,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, we are 
appropriating a rather large amount for 
various types of highways in forests and 
on public lands, highways in the form 
of access roads, and so forth. I under- 
stand that in some of the western for- 
ests access roads are needed in order 
that the small lumbermen may get at 
the stands of timber and not have to 
bear the expense themselves. But the 
committee has raised the House figure 
by $2,000,000, and has come up to the 
full budget figure. I think there is a 
very real question as to how far we 
should commit ourselves on all these 
types of direct national roads. 

Therefore, wishing to be dogmatic, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee who is 
steering the bill through the Senate 
whether he would not like to recede from 
the committee figure of $3,000,000 and 
go back to the House figure of $1,000,000. 
I throw myself as a suppliant upon his 
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mercy, and I am sure his kindly eye will 
look with favor upon the taxpayers, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
justification for this action in raising 
from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 the amount 
for this purpose is best expressed in the 
following language in the justification: 

The access road program is totally a de- 
fense program of an emergency character. 
Each access road project must be certified to 
the Secretary of Commerce by the Secretary 
of Defense or the Secretary of the Interior as 
important to the national defense before it 
is approved for construction. General 
Heileman, in letter to the Commissioner of 
Aad Roads dated July 12, 1951, stated in 
p: . 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
then that the eminent chairman of the 
subcommittee turns a deaf ear to my 
piteous plea? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have to turn an 
ear and an eye to my adviser from whom 
I have just quoted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. With respect to the ap- 
propriation heretofore made for access 
roads, the largest single allocation was 
made for access roads to the new atomic 
energy plant in the Savannah, Ga., area. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I believe the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is correct in his 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 46, line 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over will 
be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 63, after line 8, to strike out: 

Sec. 602. None of the funds appropriated 
in this act shall be used to pay an assess- 
ment to any international organization which 
exceeds one-third of the total annual cost 
thereof. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Src. 602. No representative of the United 
States Government in any international or- 
ganization hereafter shall make any commit- 
ment requiring the appropriation of funds 
for a contribution by the United States in 
excess of 3314 percent of the budget of any 
international organization for which the ap- 
propriation for the United States contribu- 
tion is contained in this act: Provided, That 
in exceptional circumstances necessitating 
a contribution by the United States in excess 
of 3344 percent of the budget, a commitment 
requiring a United States appropriation of 
a larger proportion may be made after con- 
sultation by United States representatives 
in the organization or other appropriate 
officials of the Department of State with the 
Committees on Appropriation of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: Provided, 
however, That this section shall not apply to 
the United States representatives to the 
Inter-American organizations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “8-22-51-C,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out 
“$675,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$500,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
a move to decrease the appropriation for 
the so-called representation allowances 
from $675,000 to $500,000, or a saving of 
$175,000. As I understand it, the term 
“representation allowances” is a euphe- 
mism which is intended to disguise the 
real purpose of the appropriation. No 
one looking at the term “representation 
allowances” would know what it means. 
But it means, as I understand, entertain- 
ment to be offered by the State Depart- 
ment to visitors, and that such entertain- 
ment is to be primarily liquid in char- 
acter. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to sail 
under false colors. Iam not a teetotaler. 
But I do not think that it is necessary 
for us to float foreign relations in a sea 
of cocktails or champagne. I think that 
the members of the Foreign Service have 
got themselves too much into the idea 
that they have to conduct negotiations 
with the aura of alcohol about them. 

Mr. President, there was once a Presi- 
dent of the United States by the name 
of Rutherford B. Hayes who served fruit 
punch at the White House. I believe he 
was not reelected. Whether there was 
any connection between his serving fruit 
punch and his failure to get a renomina- 
tion from the Grand Old Party is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

Mr. President, I am not asking that 
the State Department limit itself to fruit 
punch, but I am asking that it observe 
some restraint in the amount of alcohol 
and the paté de foie gras which it serves 
foreign diplomats. In short, there is 
still room for simple living. I hope we 
can save $175,000 by the adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr, President, I again address the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. I see his eyes shining with hu- 
manity, and I throw myself on his mercy. 
I know that he will want to enable the 
State Department and its guests to lead 
amore simple life. 
that he will consent to this reduction of 
$175,000 in the so-called representation 
allowances, which is primarily the pro- 
vision for “booze.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not think I should indulge in the kind 
of levity indulged in by the Senator from 
Illinois. I know it was levity. It seems 
to me that in history it is recorded that 
a certain committee visited President 
Lincoln on one occasion during the Civil 
War and said that he should discharge 
Grant because he drank too much 
whisky. Lincoln said to the commit- 
tee, “Tell me what brand he uses and I 
will send a barrel to each of my other 
generals.” 

Mr. President, I think all of this is not 
appropriate, really, because the item is 
not an alcoholic provision. The fact of 
the matter is that the recommendation 
for this item is the same as was allowed 
on the House floor, $675,000, It is the 
same amount that the Department re- 
ceived in 1951. This money is used for 
entertainment purposes. 


So I hope very much 
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The Department insists that each offi- 
cer of the Foreign Service must carry 
out his obligation to maintain the pres- 
tige of the Government of the United 
States in observing the customs and tra- 
ditions of entertainment at his post, in 
entertaining foreigners to develop the 
necessary relationships which enable 
him to secure information desired by 
the United States Government and pri- 
vate industry, and in the presentation 
of prominent Americans to the govern- 
ment and business officials of the coun- 
try to which he is assigned. This is his 
job and it must be done successfully if 
United States interests are to be served 
effectively. 

Last year this meant that on the aver- 
age every officer of the Foreign Service 
was out-of-pocket $250. The proposed 
amendment would increase this to $363. 
Such action strengthens the argument 
that able Americans should avoid em- 
ployment in the Foreign Service unless 
they are men of independent 1aeans. 

Hence, however my heart swells for 
the effort of the able Senator from Illi- 
nois, and however much I agree with him 
in trying to cut down at all times, I am 
following his example set by his vote 
which was cast just a few minutes ago 
when he voted to increase the appropri- 
ation from $63,000,000 to $85,000,000. I 
cannot go along with the Senator on his 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT] I send to the desk an 
amendment which I ask to have stated, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
line 1, after the word “abroad” it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That $10,000,000 shall be 
available for the exchange of persons, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
purpose does the Senator address the 
Chair? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. There 
was some confusion when the vote on the 
last amendment was taken, and we did 
not know whether we were voting for 
my amendment or for the committee 
proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was 
no committee proposal. The Senator’s 
amendment would have amended the 
text of the House bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on that 
amendment be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 

The Chair will put the question again. 
As many as favor the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] will make it known by saying “aye.” 
[Putting the question.] 

The “noes” seem to have it. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those in 
favor of the amendment will rise and 
stand until they are counted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, one 
moment. Is time permitted for debate 
on that question? 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is subject to debate of 20 minutes 
on each side. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
whether his amendment making provi- 
sion for $500,000, is for the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is for the Foreign 
Service, yes. It is for entertainment, 
primarily liquid in character. As the 
report says, “This appropriation is for 
the purpose of reimbursing officers of the 
Foreign Service for expenses, incurred 
at their post of duty, of entertainment 
necessary in the conduct of official duties 
and purchase of flowers, wreaths, and 
similar tokens for presentation in ac- 
cordance with local custom on appro- 
priate occasions.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
feel that the entertainment is restricted 
to the use of the funds allowed or do 
the embassies contribute to the enter- 
tainment themselves? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not an expert 
on embassy entertaining, but in the 
process of entertaining guests, I am sure 
that there is no prohibition against 
members of the Foreign Service joining 
their guests, and themselves to drink 
alcoholic liquors. 

Mr. WHERRY. What assurance does 
the Senator have that they invite guests? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think there 
is any assurance. I know of no restric- 
tions against their entertaining each 
other. I may say that the Senator from 
Michigan some weeks back brought out 
an item in the State Department budget 
which provided for something like $35,- 
000 for lunches to be given by the State 
Department. The average cost of each 
luncheon was approximately $9. They 
were to have one foreigner in 1 case 
and 13 Americans largely out of the 
State Department personnel, and in 
another case 3 and 13. So that they - 
were providing something like 3,000 
lunches for State Department person- 
nel and invited guests at $9 a luncheon. 
I believe that has been eliminated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Les; that has been 
eliminated, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has been elimi- 
nated due to the efforts of the Senator 
from Michigan, and he deserves a great 
deal of credit. 

But the State Department should be- 
ware of a tendency to substitute high 
living for high thinking. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator believe 
that the excessive costs of some of the 
luncheons which were attended largely 
by American delegates and a minority of 
foreign delegates is responsible in any 
way for some of the unfortunate deals 
which this country has made in the field 
of foreign affairs? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not certain that 
the deals were as unfortunate as the Sen- 
ator from Vermont implies. But the 
State Department has shown itself, in the 
budget it has submitted, woefully care- 
less of the taxpayers and woefully uncon- 
cerned about the taxpayers. 

I must say that the $9 luncheon pro- 
posal is like taking a boy to the circus. 
We see the father and the mother and 
the uncles and the aunts and the cousins 
going to the circus on the excuse that 
they have to take the boy to the circus. 
Similarly, the personnel of the State De- 
partment take these people out to lunch 
because they want a lunch themselves. 
And such lunches as the Department 
proposed. Think of them proposing 
$9-per-plate lunches at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator know that the $9 lunches 
were in the program for the Voice of 
America, for which the Senator has just 
voted? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to say that 
they were eliminated before we voted 
on that, and I congratulate both the 
Senator from Nevada and the Senator 
from Michigan for eliminating those 
items. But this representation allow- 
ance ought also to be cut. It is not 
necessary to entertain people with lavish 
amounts of alcohol in order to present 
the case of the United States. I again 
wish to make it clear that I am not a 
teetotaler and I am not posing as being 
opposed to alcohol, but I think it should 
be taken in moderation, and one should 
pay for it himself. It should not be 
charged up to the taxpayers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the representation allowances 
which would be authorized by the section 
under consideration are for the foreign 
missions abroad? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I make an ob- 
servation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. All my life I have 
heard, and I think there is a great deal 
of justice in the report, that it was im- 
possible to get men of moderate means 
to go into the Foreign Service, the Em- 
bassies, or consulates, because if they 
accepted those positions, they would 
draw heavily on their moderate re- 
sources. I think the practice of empha- 
sizing alcoholic consumption in our for- 
eign missions, if I may be perfectly frank 
with the Senator from Illinois, is over- 
done. I have been at many dinners, and 
I have had alcoholic beverages served 
to me, and I have enjoyed them, and I 
am quite sure that the Senator from 
Illinois has also. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not pretend to 
be a teetotaler. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am sure our Am- 
bassador in London, in Paris, or in Bel- 
gium or Holland, or wherever he may be, 
will follow the usual practice which has 
been pursued for many generations in 
the serving of luncheons or dinners to 
diplomats from other countries, and im- 
portant visitors from other countries. 
In view of the fact that we know that 
many men of moderate means are hand- 
icapped and are prevented from ac- 
cepting these positions. It seems to me 
it does not make sense for us to erect a 
further obstacle tc the carrying out of 
their duties. I do not believe alcoholic 
beverages make very much difference 
in the attitude of our guests. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam still yielding to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It seems to be unfor- 
tunate that we should put an obstacle 
in the way of persons of small or mod- 
erate means accepting appointments to 
positions in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out that we are still retaining half a 
million dollars for this purpose, which 
is quite a sum. Without wishing to be 
priggish, there would still seem to me 
to be a place in life for simplicity. At 
times it seems as though simplicity has 
almost vanished from the earth, but 
there certainly should be some place 
where simplicity may dwell. I do not 
see why we should adopt the lavish 
spending of a rather limited group as 
the standard by which we should run 
our Foreign Service. I know it is going 
to be hard on the gentlemen of the For- 
eign Service to have a cut of one-fourth 
made in their allowance for their in- 
take of exotic food and liquor. But 
the taxpayers should also be considered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ihave traveled a great 
deal for many years. I have been enter- 
tained by our Ambassadors and by our 
consuls, and I have not seen any mani- 
festation of lavish entertainment. Their 
entertainment has been dignified. I 
think on the whole their entertainment 
has been reasonably simple, I believe 
more simple in many ways than the 
entertainment in households I have 
visited and which the Senator from 
Illinois has visited in this country. But 
the Senator from Nevada, with whom I 
do not always agree, has testified that 
even now it is necessary for every for- 
eign officer to contribute $200 out of 
his own funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is simply be- 
cause they indulge in certain types of 
entertainment. I would suggest that the 
rules of the “club” should be simpler. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ilinois yield to the senior 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
whether the Senator from New York is 
a friend or a foe. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York is a great admirer of the Senator 
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from Illinois, and is merely trying to 
ascertain the truth about the matter 
under discussion. Is the Senator from 
Illinois certain that the $175,000 which 
he proposes to deduct from this amount 
will be taken from the liquor bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it would di- 
minish the total intake of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Mr. IVES. Could it not also diminish 
the amount of food, and leave the liquor 
as it is? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It might even di- 
minish the number of “wreaths” and 
similar items for presentation, for which 
the State Department says the money is 
to be used. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I feel like sitting 
down and letting other Members of the 
Senate speak in their own time. I think 
perhaps I shall do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The only intima- 
tion of liquor in this matter comes from 
the vivid imagination of the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois. So far as anyone 
knows, there is no liquor in this bill. 
Great Britain furnishes money for en- 
tertainment in her embassies and con- 
sulates, and she is outstanding for her 
entertainment. Other countries fur- 
nish their representatives, wherever they 
may be, with a sufficient amount of 
money so that they may properly repre- 
sent their governments. We are per- 
haps the most miserly—if I may use the 
term—in the amount we provide by way 
of allowances to our representatives in 
the various countries in which they 
serve. It is really a small item, Mr. 
President. It is too small to quibble 
about. It would be a shame to cut out 
the item, 

The fact of the matter is that the 
item should be multiplied, instead of 
being reduced, because the Government 
of the United States, representing the 
greatest democracy in the world, should 
be properly represented. 

One can go into our embassies and 
consulates throughout the world and 
perhaps never see liquor and never hear 
of it, and yet be entertained. However, 
it costs the ambassadors and the consuls 
and ministers who have to furnish the 
entertainment money out of their own 
pockets. 

Today it is practically impossible for 
a poor man or a man of even limited 
means to represent this country at the 
Court of St. James’s. We must select 
millionaires, men of great wealth, to rep- 
resent the United States in its consu- 
lates and embassies. It is outrageous 
that the item should be cut down. It is 
too small now. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
Nevada no doubt is aware of the amount 
spent by the embassies of other coun- 
tries in Washington for entertainment 
purposes, is he not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does not the Senator 
from Nevada also realize that the 
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amount we are considering is extremely 
modest, as compared with the amounts 
spent in Washington? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. And I am asking the 
Senator from Nevada a question. Is it 
not a fact that the amount allowed for 
entertainment purposes to American 
embassies is extremely modest, as com- 
pared with amounts available to em- 
bassies of foreign countries? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I said that, and I 
repeat it now. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. A question was raised by 
the able Senator from Vermont as to 
whether or not a little too much alco- 
hol had been around at times when some 
deals were made involving the United 
States. If the Senator would consult 
a book entitled “The Strange Alliance,” 
by Major General Dean, who was the 
head of our military mission in Moscow 
during the war, he will find that in De- 
cember 1944 Major General Dean wrote 
very vigorously to the Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall, on the subject, and 
stated specifically how we had been 
outwitted when there had been too much 
consumption of alcohol. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for the additional 
argument. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada has yielded the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Does the Senator 
from West Virginia desire to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the Senator 
from Nevada whether it is not a fact that 
although we cannot control what rep- 
resentatives in other embassies do, we 
must try to combat what other embas- 
sies are doing? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I believe the Sena- 
tor is right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Nevada exhausted his 
time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has some time remaining. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield some time to 
the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I have before me section 1131 of title 22 
of the United States Code, part of which 
is referred to in this appropriation item. 
I find that that particular section of the 
code embraces three subsections, each of 
which is almost self-explanatory and 
constitutes a necessary part of the fi- 
nancing of the representation abroad of 
our country in its relations with other 
countries. 

The first subsection coveres allowances 
for quarters, where the United States 
Government itself does not have quarters 
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available, and for heat, light fuel, gas, 
and electricity. That would be expected, 

The second of these subsections pro- 
vides for cost of living allowances, where 
there is a finding that the cost of living 
in that particular assignment largely 
exceeds the cost of living in the United 
States to an amount which would offset 
that increase over the domestic cost of 
living. I believe we would all agree that 
that provision is exceedingly necessary 
and wholly reasonable. 

The third subsection, which is the one 
that is in issue in this particular section 
of the appropriation bill, has to do with 
the covering of all expenses of every kind 
in connection with the entertainment 
which is expected and required of repre- 
sentatives of a great country like ours 
in the entertainment of our officials and 
officials and citizens of other countries 
who are guests in our embassies and con- 
sulates, and in entertaining our own 
citizens when they are there. 

I shall read that section because it is 
so very clear that that is what it means. 

Supsec. 3. Allowances in order to provide 
for the proper representation of the United 
States by officers or employees of the service, 


Mr. President, it may well be that in 
some instances, in some places, and in 
the homes of some representatives, some 
portions of this very small appropriation, 
provided for use in conformity with the 
customs of the particular country where 
the entertainment is taking place, may 
be used for liquid refreshments. It 
might even be, Mr. President, that some- 
one would like to have a coca cola, from 
back home, or perhaps other soft drinks 
of the kind we are accustomed to having 
at home. 

Mr. President, it is quite evident that 
the great majority of this huge amount 
of $675,000, to be expended all over the 
world, in the hundreds of places where 
we have representation for this great 
country, would go for the purchase of 
food and for obtaining the customary en- 
tertainment, which would be required in 
such nations. 

I am willing and anxious to be eco- 
nomical. I approve very strongly of the 
action of the committee in cutting the 
appropriation for the State Department 
about one-fourth of the entire budgeted 
amount, or 24.99 percent. Even with the 
change which was made and which I 
joined in making, raising the appropria- 
tion for the Voice of America to the 
amount allowed by the House, the total 
figure is still below the Budget Bureau 
figure by 19.6 percent. 

I for one, although I consider myself 
to be a temperate person, do not propose 
to cast a vote for an amendment which 
would indicate that the Senate of the 
United States is adopting a niggardly at- 
titude toward people, drawn from all 
branches of life, whether they be rich 
or of modest estate, to represent our Na- 
tion in the far-flung parts of the earth. 
- I rise to strongly support the position 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarraAn] because I feel that we would be 
upon weak ground, indeed, to insist upon 
a cut of $175,000 in an appropriation of 


this kind, at at time when, for the first 
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time in the history of our Nation, we are 
required and expected to assume leader- 
ship in the field of international rela- 
tions throughout the world. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment I shall 
be glad to yield. Everyone knows that 
our colleges have been called upon to 
create additional facilities for the spe- 
cial education of our young men and 
young women who are to serve properly 
in tkis field. The greatest shortage we 
have suffered since World War II is in 
the lack of a sufficient number of trained 
personnel to represent us, and we are 
moving in every way we can to raise the 
number and qualifications of those who 
Shall represent us. I for one am not 
willing by my vote to indicate that we 
would lower the living standard and the 
entertainment potentialities of people 
who are working day and night to rep- 
resent us creditably and effectively in 
the far-flung corners of the earth, and 
most of whom are doing very fine, and 
splendidly, American jobs. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator from 
Florida aware that at the end of the war 
in Europe an attempt was made by the 
British to bomb the harbor of Le Havre, 
in which the Germans were located; but 
the British airmen made a mistake in 
their daylight bombing and, instead, 
they blasted the entire center of Le 
Havre? Later the United States Air 
Force was requested to make a precision 
job of bombing the harbor of Le Havre. 
Our Air Force did a good job, and blew 
out the harbor. However, no one ex- 
plained to the citizens of Le Havre that 
it was not the Americans who did the 
initial bombing which blew out the en- 
tire center of the city of Le Havre. I 
talked to our consul there. He informed 
me that after that bombing occurred, the 
people of Le Havre elected a Nazi as the 
mayor of the city, and the consul had to 
pay $150 for a wreath to lay on the tomb 
of the unknown soldier there; and there 
were many additional expenses to which 
our consular agent was put. 

I wish to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida whether he is familiar 
with those facts, which I think have a 
bearing on the Senator’s contention in 
connection with this amendment, be- 
cause when we make more than a rea- 
sonable reduction in the expense allow- 
ances to those who represent us abroad 
diplomatically, I think we crucify them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for his observation. 

Mr. President, I have been, in a very 
modest way, to some of our Embassies 
and to other places where we have rep- 
resentatives on foreign soil. For in- 
stance, I was entertained at the time 
when the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was entertained not long 
ago by our former Ambassador to Mex- 
ico. I found that we were modestly en- 
tertained there. I found no extrava- 
gance of any sort there, but an abun- 
dance of excellent food along with typi- 
cal American hospitality. It is abso- 
lutely inconceivable, to me, that the 
representatives of the United States 
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could show any great amount of ex- 
travagance, and certainly they could 
display no misconduct of the type which 
has been mentioned here in expending 
the yery modest, extremely small, 
almost penurious amount proposed to be 
allowed for all the thousands of persons 
who represent us in hundreds of places, 
to carry out in a gracious way their so- 
cial obligations to the people among 
whom they are stationed, and also to 
entertain the United States officials and 
citizens who visit them in the course of 
their stay on foreign soil. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
roject the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall not use that 
much time. I simply ask the Senate not 
to confuse the Voice of America with the 
breath of America. [Laughter.] We 
want a strong Voice of America, but I do 
not think the same requirement applies 
to the breath of America; I think we 
can diminish with profit the strength of 
the breath of America and increase the 
strength of the Voice of America. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, there are tucked away 
in the appropriations for the State De- 
partment various items which might be 
used for food and provender. There is 
an item of $9,900,000 for “emergencies,” 
for which no itemized accounting has to 
be made. 

If we turn to the slip sheets, we find 
various items, such as “post allowances,” 
which might also possibly be used to pro- 
vide for food. These amount to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. So those who repre- 
sent us abroad are not to be turned out 
as orphans of the storm. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say very 
simply that I hope we vote to contribute 
to plain living, by voting to decrease to 
the extent of $175,000 the amount of 
these allowances. I do not subscribe to 
the idea that because foreign embassies 
have a large consumption of alcoholic 
liquor, therefore, in order to keep in the 
swim, so to speak, we should attempt to 
imitate them and to follow their ex- 
ample. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time on 
the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
on page 4, in line 25. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been demanded and ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senators from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston and Mr. 


MAYBANK], the Senator from Maryland Bs 
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[Mr. O’Conor], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MownroneEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. O’Conor] would vote yea.“ 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartHy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tobey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BuT- 
LER], the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Ecton], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senators from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin and Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] are 
detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Sena- 
tors from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and the 
Senators from Ohio [Mr. Tarr and Mr. 
BRICKER] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Aiken Hunt Smith, Maine 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Carlson Kem Watkins 
Case Knowland Welker 
Douglas Langer Wherry 
Dworshak Malone W 
Ferguson Millikin Young 
Frear Mundt 
Humphrey Schoeppel 
NAYS—40 

Benton Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Clements. Kefauver Murray 
Connally Kerr Neely 
Cordon Kilgore Nixon 
Ellender Lehman Pastore 
Fulbright Lodge Robertson 
Green Long Russell 
Hayden Magnuson Saltonstall 
Hendrickson McCarran Smathers 
Hennings McClellan Sparkman 
Hickenlooper McFarland Stennis 
Hoey McKellar Underwood 
Holland McMahon 
Ives Moody 

NOT VOTING—31 
Anderson Bridges Ca: 
Bennett Butler, Nebr. Chavez 
Brewster Byrd Dirksen 
Bricker Cain 4 


Eastland Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Martin Smith, N. C. 
Flanders Maybank Taft 
McCarthy Tobey 

Gillette Monroney Wiley 
Hil O’Conor 
Jenner O'Mahoney 

So the amendment of Mr. Doucias was 
rejected. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 


open to further amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which was 
read before. I ask that it be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Mr. MUNDT, for 
himself, and Mr. FULBRIGHT, proposes an 
amendment on page 16, line 1, after the 
word “abroad” to insert “Provided fur- 
ther, That $10,000,000 shall be available 
for the exchange of persons.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
say that I have conferred with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee regarding this 
amendment. It would not increase the 
amount of the appropriation. It is a 


` perfecting amendment, which means 


that, of the $85,000,000, $10,000,000 shall 
be used for the exchange-of-persons 
program, because the subcommittee— 
and I congratulate them upon their 
work—included Ireland, Spain, Iceland, 
and other countries in the new exchange 
program for next year. So I think, if 
the chairman of the subcommittee is 
agreeable, there is no use discussing the 
amendment further. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
suspect the Senator from South Dakota 
is correct. There is one thing I would 
have liked. I would have liked to amend- 
it by providing that $9,000,000 of it 
should go to Ireland. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure that the 
personal character of the chairman will 
result in a good percentage of it going 
to Ireland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MonprT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
a perfecting amendment which I should 
like to ask unanimous consent to make, 
because it requires unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor might send it forward, and have it 
read. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is an amendment to 
the amendment on page 15, line 23, to 
change the figure “$25,830,000” to “$33,- 
200,000.” I have consulted the subcom- 
mittee, and I find that that is carrying 
out the same percentage limitation for 
personal services, so that the percentage 
limitation applied to the $85,000,000 
would apply to the $63,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the offering of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I hope there will be 
no objection to this, because it carries 
out the same ratio as that with respect 
to the $63,000,000 appropriation which 
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has been increased. I refer to the ratio 
in respect to personal service. 

Mr. MUNDT. Exactly. It keeps the 
whole thing in balance. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator’s amendment af- 
fects only the personnel in the Voice of 
America program, and that it does not 
affect the voice of the State Department 
in the United States program? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. It has 
nothing to do with the latter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like to ask why the fig- 

ure is approximately $8,000,000. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is the Senator talking 
about the exchange of personnel? R 

Mr. WHERRY. The increase is con- 
siderably more than that. It has been 
stated that that is the exact percentage, 
Will the Senator please explain that? 

Mr. MUNDT. The figure is now $25,- 
830,000. I am advised by the commit- 
tee clerk that with the new limitations 
and the new figure, $33,200,000, the same 
general percentage arrangement is car- 
ried out which has been carried through- 
out the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ten million dollars 
of the eighty-five million dollars has al- 
ready been earmarked before exchange, 
so that is not involved. 

Mr.MUNDT. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 8-23-51—D. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out 
82.250.000“ and insert “$2,320,600.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered on behalf of my- 
self, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The adoption of the amendment will 
make it possible to put into effect the 
National Youth Correction Act, which 
Congress approved last year. It is Pub- 
lic Law 865. So far as I know, it passed 
both Houses of Congress without a dis- 
senting vote. It is the result of a long 

effort to set up a Youth Correction 
Board, which, in the words of the excel- 
lent report by Representative WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, from the House Judiciary 
Committee, as to its purpose, it departs 
from the mere punitive idea of dealing 
with criminals and looks primarily to the 
objective ideal of rehabilitation. Toim- 
plement this work in the Federal court 
procedure funds are required for the sal- 
aries of three board members author- 
ized by the act, four assistant clerks and 
stenographers, and traveling and con- 
tingent expenses of $6,900. The very 
modest request totaling $70,600 is all 
that is required to enable the Depart- 
ment of Justice to go forward with the 
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program urged by judges, lawyers, and 
experts in the field of rehabilitation of 
young offenders. 

When the bill was before the Judiciary 
Committee, it was stated that it would 
take $85,000 to put it into operation; 
but the Department of Justice asked for 
only $70,600. The act permits Federal 
judges to commit young offenders under 
22 years of age to a special youth board 
for such length of time as may be con- 
sidered necessary to bring about their 
rehabilitation. The act is entirely dis- 
cretionary with the courts, but Federal 
judges have hailed it with such en- 
thusiasm that it seems certain it will 
be used almost exclusively as soon as 
the necessary machinery is established. 
Chief Justice John K. Parker and Jus- 
tice Phillips, who has discussed the mat- 
ter many times with the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], took the lead 
in urging the legislation before the com- 
mittee. The Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court has also manifested his 
great interest in the program in many 
ways, most recently by appointing his 
representatives on the Advisory Council 
which is authorized by the act. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
activity is for the purpose of taking care 
of youth who are incarcerated. The 
House did not make appropriation, on 
the theory that it could be absorbed out 
of the appropriation for the Department 
of Justice. This is a worthy activity, and 
I am perfectly willing to take the item 
of $70,600 to conference. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is 
agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp, at this point, a statement relating to 
the subject matter of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM RE APPROPRIATIONS FOR NEW 
YOUTH OFFENDER DIVISION 

The item on page 20 of the Justice appro- 
priation bill in the amount of $2,250,000 
should be increased to $2,320,600. This is to 
permit the appointment of the following: 

8 new Board members at $10,000 
sach. (QB ABB . $ 


1 staff director (GS-13) ...--------- 7, 600 
2 case analysts (GS-10) --------._. 10, 000 
1 supervisor of releases (GS-9) 4, 600 
4 clerk-stenographers (G8-4) -- 11, 500 


Traveling and contingent expenses. 6,900 


70, 600 


The foregoing appropriation request is 
$14,400 less than the estimate submitted to 
the Judiciary Committees of the House and 
Senate as the cost of implementing the 
Youth Offender Act. Public Law 865 was 
passed with this amount in view and 
authorized. 

The act has been most favorably received 
by the United States courts and they are 
eagerly awaiting an opportunity to utilize it, 
which, of course, cannot occur until funds 
are available for the expenses of the Board, 
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I believe the act is urgently needed at this 
time. I realize we must proceed cautiously 
with new programs in these days, but here 
is one which holds so much promise for con- 
serving manpower it cannot be postponed. 
Upward of 3,000 young men a year are now 
being sentenced to Federal prisons for an 
average of 18 months for various offenses 
ranging from automobile theft to draft eva- 
sion. If through this procedure we can save 
half of them for the defense effort, we will 
have stepped up our defenses just that much. 
I have been assured this is a not unreason- 
able goal. No money could be better spent. 

Also in the work of our Committee on 
Organized Crime we saw many ways in which 
this new procedure would be most helpful. 
To take just one example, let me tell you 
how it would work with the young teen- 
age drug users. As you know, the use of 
heroin, cocaine, and marijuana has been in- 
creasing alarmingly among young people. 
It doesn't do much good to send these un- 
fortunate victims to prison for the short 
periods usually given by the courts. What 
they need is treatment in special institu- 
tions or hospitals and close supervision when 
they return home. 'Ihe Youth Act will make 
tkat possible. The judges will have author- 
ity to commit them for an indefinite term 
up to a maximum of 6 years for first offend- 
ers and longer for repeaters confident that 


, this special board will provide the special 
‘care they need, give them a trial in the com- 


munity when they are cured, and bring them 
back if they revert to drugs. The saving in 
court and law-enforcement costs for this 
one type of offender will far offset the 
amount requested for this item. Mothers 
and fathers throughout the country are cry- 
ing for a more intelligent way of handling 
those who fall prey to drugs. This act pro- 
vides the answer. 

Then there are a large number of sex of- 
fenders, borderline mental cases, and others 
being sent to prisons for definite terms who 
cannot be handled properly under usual 
methods. These cases require commitment 
for extended terms to a responsible group 
who can determine the kind of treatment 
needed and how long it should continue. 
That is just what this act does and no addi- 
tional funds are requested for the correc- 
tional institutions of the Federal Prison 
System. All that is needed is money for the 
Youth Board and a small group of staff 
assistants. 

One final word about the need for action 
at this time. The military authorities are 
turning over practically all of the soldiers 
who get into trouble in this country for trial 
by the civil courts if their offense is also one 
over which.the Federal courts have jurisdic- 
tion. Stealing a jeep, or embezzling funds 
in a post exchange, or stealing Government 
property are common examples. Many of 
these are really casualties of the service and 
in need of the kind of rehabilitative treat- 
ment this bill makes possible instead of be- 
ing considered just another criminal requir- 
ing punishment alone. For these reasons I 
ask that the small appropriation requested 
be granted. 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have another amendment on the same 
page of the bill which I should like to 
offer at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 

20, line 17, it is proposed to strike out 
“$3,200,000” and insert “$3,700,000.” 
- Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
amendment will provide for an increase 
of $500,000 for the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice. 

The amendment is justified on the 
basis of the litigation in which the De- 
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partment of Justice is now engaged, and 
the special duties which are imposed on 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice by virtue of the Defense 
Production Act and the National Pro- 
duction Authority. 

During the current fiscal year approxi- 
mately 60,000 cases will come on for trial 
through the Antitrust Division. Al- 
though a number of them may be set- 
tled, at least half of them will have to be 
tried, in addition to the trial of the in- 
vestment banking and other cases which 
will have to continued. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The estimate for 
the Antitrust Division was 83, 700, 000. 
In 1950 it had $3,750,000. The House 
made a reduction of $500,000 in the es- 
timate, making the amount $3,200,000. 
The committee thought it well to go with 
the House on this item. I am willing to 
take the amendment to conference and 
thresh it out with the House conferees. 
I do not want to be in the position of 
saying that I am trying to defer action 
by the Antitrust Division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the RECORD a 
very short statement in connection with 
the work of the Antitrust Division be 
printed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

During the current fiscal year approxi- 
mately 60 cases will come on for trial. Al- 
though a number of them will probably be 
settled by the entry of consent judgments, 
well over half will have to be tried. In 
addition, trial of the Investment Banking 
and Cellophane cases will continue. The 
United Shoe Machinery litigation should be 
completed in the trial court at least. The 
taking of depositions in the du Pont-General 
Motors suit will continue, and much work 
will have to be done in the preparation of 
many other cases for trial which cannot be 
reached this fiscal year, including such cases 
as those against A. & P. and Western Electric. 
Approximately 240 investigations are under 
way, of which, it is planned, approximately 
100 will be pressed to final conclusion during 
the current fiscal year. We suggest no fig- 
ures as to new matters which will have to 
or should be handled by the Division during 
the coming months; however, past experience 
would indicate that the number will be sub- 
stantial, Any diminution in the amount of 
the budget estimate of $3,700,000 would seri- 
ously handicap the Antitrust Division in that 
it would be impossible for it to meet these 
demands made upon it. 

The urgency of the situation is made more 
acute by the fact that, in addition to the 
traditional activities of the Antitrust Di- 
vision under the antitrust laws, the Division 
is responsible for litigation and enforcement 
matters under kindred statutes, including 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. This 
latter act has placed heavy responsibilities 
on the Division, including the handling of all 
civil litigation arising out of the activities 
of the National Production Authority and the 
other coordinate defense agencies, and 
passing upon all voluntary agreements and 
arrangements submitted by the defense 
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agencies and upon the form, effect, and con- 
duct of advisory committees. Orders and 
Directives of the President require all agen- 
cies involved in the defense program to con- 
sult with the Attorney General whenever the 
action of those agencies might tend to sup- 
press competition unduly, create or strength- 
en monopolies, injure small business, or 
otherwise promote undue concentration of 
economic power. This defense work of the 
Division is now a major responsibility of 
great public importance and must be ef- 
fectively administered. 

The Division’s heavy current work load, 
to say nothing of new matters which will 
develop, will require full and complete utili- 
zation of the present staff, which is now being 
maintained at the 1951 appropriation level; 
it should continue to remain at that level if 
the present responsibilities of the Division 
are to be discharged. 

The Antitrust Division’s program for this 
fiscal year is firmly to move ahead with an 
energetic prosecution of pending cases, at 
the same time keeping alert to discover vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws and promptly 
initiating necessary litigation where viola- 
tions are found. In addition, the Division 
must discharge its many responsibilities un- 
der the defense and mobilization programs, 
Any reduction in funds available to the Anti- 
trust Division would seriously and adversely 
affect its ability to carry on its very impor- 
tant activities. Such a curtailment of the 
Division’s program of antitrust enforcement 
would be detrimental to the public interest. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
page 50 of the bill, line 3, I move to strike 
out “$18,229,710” and insert “$19,500,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That in- 
volves a committee amendment which 
was agreed to and will have to be re- 
considered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendment 
may be reconsidered. Let me say to 
the Senate that this is for the purpose 
of putting back into the bill money which 
seems to be essential for the Weather 
Bureau stations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FERGUSON. This does not in- 
crease the amount of money to the 
Weather Bureau, I understand. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It merely changes 
the item for personnel working in the 
field, scattered all over the United States 
and our possessions. Is that statement 
correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So it is difficult to 
apply the 10-percent rule because of the 
few persons who are employed in each 
department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 
The committee tried to apply the rule. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? _ 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am interested in the 
weather stations, especially those located 
in my section of the Middle West. I 
read on the ticker that some of the 


weather stations would have to be closed 


if the amount of the appropriation were 
not increased. Is that correct? 
Mr. McCARRAN. It appears to be 


correct, and from the report we received 


from the Department, it is correct. 
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Mr. WHERRY. That is what I am 
trying to find out. That is what the 
Senator from Nevada is attempting to 
prevent by asking that the amount be 
increased from $18,000,000-plus to $19,- 
000,000-plus. 

Mr. McCARRAN. To $19,500,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say, before I 
yield, that the Senator from Michigan 
has correctly stated the situation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope very much 
that the Senate will agree to the unani- 
mous-consent request. There is some 
question in my mind about the very 
vital weather station at Cape Henry on 
which the shipping along the coast de- 
pends. I have assured the people in that 
vicinity that the bill did not require or 
indicate the closing of that station. But 
I should much prefer to be on the safe 
side. That is not the only station which 
may be affected. It is especially impor- 
tant to keep in operation the weather 
stations along the coast. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say to the 
Senator from Virginia that the station 
to which he refers is on the list that is 
reported to me as a list of stations that 
must be closed. Hence, I have offered 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will say that it 
is very important to the Senator from 
Virginia not to make an erroneous state- 
ment to his constituents, because I could 
not believe that the Department would 
close so vital a station as that. I have 
not found provision for it in the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
one more question of the Senator from 
Nevada. Will the proposed increase take 
care of a weather station at Scotts Bluff, 
Nebr., on which the range men depend 
almost 100 percent for weather fore- 
casts, for warnings of storms? I should 
like to know if that station is mentioned. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is not men- 
tioned. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then it would not be 
affected. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is not mentioned 
as being affected, so I take it would not 
be affected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to? The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada to the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 
Without objection, the committee 
amendment on page 50, line 3, as 
amended, is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 8-22-51-H, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 43, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out “$325,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$300,000,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
proposing a cut of $25,000,000 in the pro- 
vision for Federal-aid highways. As I 
understand it, this is the precise recom- 
mendation made by the subcommittee. 
The subcommittee as.I understand felt 
that a total of $300,000,000 was sufficient. 
It is my impression that the full com- 
mittee overruled the subcommittee and 
raised the ante by $25,000,000. I think 
the subcommittee has done such a splen- 
did job on this bill that we should give 
them a vote of confidence. We should 
support the subcommittee rather than 
the committee as a whole, which allow- 
ed itself to be carried away by the ex- 
uberance of expenditures. So I hope 
very much that we can hold up the hands 
of the very eminent chairman of the 
subcommittee and enable him to put 
through this economy for which he 
fought and bled. And while I know 
he is acting in a dual capacity, not 
merely as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, but as floor leader representing the 
whole committee, and therefore, in a 
sense, may be struggling against him- 
self, I hope that on the whole he will 
speak not merely as the representative of 
the committee but as the vigorous sub- 
committee chairman who was able to 
secure a reduction in the subcommittee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by that? Does he mean that 
as a shot at me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. Iwas think- 
ing of the Senator from Nevada—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to 
know what the Senator means by it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that I was speak - 
ing of the Senator from Nevada as the 
man representing the full committee who 
is steering the bill as a whole through, 
because he has been in charge of the 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator did not 
mean to reflect on the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I certainly did 
not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from [Illinois [Mr. Dovetas]. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois correctly states the 
fact that the subcommittee reported 
$300,000,000, and that the bill now car- 
ries $325,000,000. The $25,000,000 was 
put back into the bill by the full com- 
mittee. This is liquidation money. It 
is to liquidate contracts already in exist- 
ence; to pay off those contracts, 

Mr. KERR and Mr. McCLELLAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield; and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield first- to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Is in fulfillment of the 
authorization made by the Congress? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. And is it for highway 
construction in the States in accordance 
with those authorizations? A 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Does it cover not only 
primary and urban road projects under 
the Federal-aid program but also farm- 
to-market roads? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator said 
it was for liquidation of obligations. 
Does the Senator mean the $25,000,000 
or the entire $325,000,000? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The entire amount. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. The entire amount. 
In other words, that amount has al- 
ready been programed by the Bureau 
of Federal Roads. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The reason the sub- 
committee did not include the $25,000,- 
000 was that we thought the rate of pay- 
ment would not require the $25,000,000, 
but the judgment of the full committee 
was to the contrary. 

Notwithstanding the plaudits and very 
nice expressions by my good friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, I must represent 
the full committee here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator does so 
unwillingly, does he not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, I do not do it 
unwillingly. I do not do anything un- 
willingly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Does not the Senator 
do so out of a feeling of duty to the com- 
mittee rather than the Senator's sober 
and mature judgment as expressed in 
the subcommittee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I want to say that 
it is the sober judgment of the Senator, 
not affected in any way whatever by the 
amendment the Senator from Illinois 
submitted a few minutes ago. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee if the committee recommendation 
is not now $95,000,000 below the budg- 
etary request. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; it is $95,000,- 
000 below the budgetary request. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee if he is aware of the fact that the 
Forest Service has a backlog of $70,000,- 
000 of road construction, and that we 
are allowing only $17,000,000. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator cor- 
rectly states the facts. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not a fact that 
this amendment will really not save any 
money in the end because the original 
legislation permits payment of the con- 
tractual obligations for the finishing of 
these roads? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct, 
The contracts have been awarded. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The contracts have 
been awarded and the projects are be- 
ing constructed? 

Mr. McCARRAN, That is correct. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. And the question 
will be to what extent the roads will be 
completed, and the amount of the bills 
which actually will come to the United 
States Government during the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I will state again 
the reason why the subcommittee cut 
the amount by $25,000,000. It was be- 
cause we thought that the speed with 
which the payments would be made 
would not require $25,000,000. The full 
committee thought otherwise. 

Mr, FERGUSON. They seemed to 
have facts upon which they contended 
that there would be sufficient obligations 
so it would be necessary to use the full 
amount. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The obligations will 
have to be paid sometime. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am a member of 
the subcommittee and also the full com- 
mittee which dealt with the matter. I 
realize, of course, that the obligations 
have to be paid. There certainly is no 
doubt about that. The various figures 
represent an estimate as to what con- 
tracts will be fulfilled so that there will 
be money to meet them this year. The 
matter that. perplexes me, however, is 
that the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended ninety-odd millions above the 
amount in question. Then the House 
cut the amount to $325,000,000. Then 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations heard the evi- 
dence and thought the amount should 
be only $300,000,000. Then when it came 
before the full committee, the committee 
decided the amount should be $325,000,- 
000. I should like to know why there is 
not agreement with respect to the esti- 
mates. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The expenditures 
for the first 6 months of 1951 were 
$143,129,610. 

On that basis it was the judgment 
of the subcommittee that $25,000,000 
could be eliminated. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I presented the mat- 
ter before the full committee. The rea- 
son why we thought that an additional 
amount of money would be required dur- 
ing the first half of the fiscal year, over 
what would be required in the second 
half, is that the construction season is 
mainly in the summertime. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did not the Budget 
Bureau consider that factor when it 
submitted the estimates, and did not the 
House consider it? In the subcommit- 
tee $300,000,000 seemed to be ample on 
the evidence which was disclosed, Was 
any new evidence submitted to the full 
committee which the subcommittee did 
not have, which would justify increas- 
ing the amount by $25,000,000? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I made the statement 
that I had talked with representatives 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, and that 
they stated that there had been more 
active competition among contractors, 
and that the work was progressing —— 

Mr. WHERRY. Faster? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Faster than expected. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Of course, it must be 
paid for anyway. I know that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It must be paid for 
anyway. 

A further fact is that during the sec- 
ond 6 months of the calendar year more 
payments are required, because the sea- 
son is open. During the first half of the 
calendar year the winter and spring 
must pass before work can proceed. 

Mr. WHERRY. It seems that each 
time the subject comes before the com- 
mittee there is a different state of facts 
upon which to make the decision. If 
the amount necessary is $300,000,000, let 
us appropriate the $300,000,000. If it 
is $325,000,000, let us appropriate that 
amount. If it is more than that, inas- 
much as it is authorized and the con- 
tracts will be processed, very well. I 
realize that this is only an estimate. The 
facts are considered first on one basis, 
and then on another, and the confusion 
is continued. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovetas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendments to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. : 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 4740) was passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. McKeEttar, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. 
Fercuson conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
sessions of the Senate to attend the In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting at 
Istanbul, Turkey, as a delegate from the 
Senate, under appointment by the Vice 
President, who is president of the organ- 
ization in the United States. I ask to be 
excused until the meeting at Istanbul is 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO REPORT MUTUAL 
SECURITY BILL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees may file a report on H. R. 5113, the 
Mutual Security Act for 1951, during the 
recess of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- ` 


jection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, August 27, 
1951, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate August 24 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 1), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Howard K. Travers, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Haiti. 


SENATE 


Monpay, August 27, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 
1, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Otto C. Nelson, executive secretary, 
southeastern branch, American Leprosy 
Mission, Atlanta, Ga., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Our Father, we have more cause to 
be grateful than any people. Our land 
has been blessed from the beginning of 
its history as no other land. We have 
not always lived up to the high honor 
that has been ours, nor have we always 
fulfilled our responsibilities as we should. 
But Thou hast continued to stand by us, 
to give us victory in conflict, and to 
prosper us in material things. Now the 
greatest honor we can ask is that Thou 
wilt continue with us. Give unto these, 
Thy servants, wisdom in government and 
in dealing with other nations. May Thy 
peace abide with them, with our Nation, 
and with our needy world. We pray in 
the name of our Lord Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 24, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was authorized to meet today during the 
session of the Senate. 

MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr, President, 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of House bill 4550, Calen- 
dar No. 658. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title first by the 
Secretary. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4550) to provide for the control by the 
United States and cooperating foreign 
nations of exports to any nation or com- 
bination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States, including 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and all countries under its domination, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEM. I object to the present 
consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; not now, Mr. 
President. I understand the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri wishes 
to be heard on the motion, and I was not 
trying to obtain consideration of the 
motion now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion is debatable. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. But I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senators be permitted 
to make insertions in the Recorp and 
transact other routine business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
unanimous-consent request goes only to 
insertions of matters in the RECORD? 

Mr. McFARLAND. And transaction 
of other routine business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS OF ORGANIC ACT OF 
GUAM—RESOLUTIONS OF GUAM LEGIS- 
LATURE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate two resolutions of the 
First Guam Legislature, 1951, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

Resolution 35 
Resolution relative to memorializing the 

Congress of the United States, the Presi- 

dent of the United States, the Secretary of 

the Interior, and the Governor of Guam 
respecting the amendment of section 23 of 

the Organic Act j 

Whereas the Guam Legislature has enacted 
an act which retains in the District Court of 
Guam original jurisdiction of civil cases 
under the laws of Guam involving more than 
$2,000; and 

Whereas the Guam Legislature is desirous 
of retaining in the District Court of Guam 
original jurisdiction of criminal cases of fel- 
ony arising under the laws of Guam; and 

Whereas section 23 of the Organic Act of 
Guam does not provide for appeals to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
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Court in such cases unless they involve ques- 
tions under the Constitution, laws, or trea- 
ties of the United States, or, in civil cases, 
more than $5,000; and 

Whereas in the cases of all other Terri- 
tories of the United States appeals from the 
district court to the proper United States 
Court of Appeals are allowed in all cases by 
section 1291 of title 28, United States Code: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Guam Legislature, That 
the Congress and President of the United 
States are hereby respectfully petitioned and 
memorialized to amend section 23 of the 
Organic Act of Guam so as to authorize ap- 
peals to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit from the final decisions 
of the District Court of Guam in all cases 
of every kind; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Governor of Guam are hereby re- 
spectfully requested to assist in the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of this resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary of 
the Guam Legislature be and she is hereby 
authorized and directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States and the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Governor of Guam. 


Resolution 36 


Resolutiton relative to memoralizing the 
Congress of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Governor of Guam 
respecting the amendment of section 24 
of the Organic Act 


Whereas the Guam Legislature has en- 
acted an act which confers upon the District 
Court of Guam appellate jurisdiction to re- 
view decisions of the Island Court of Guam 
in all cases; and 

Whereas said act provides that such re- 
view shall be had by an appellate division 
of the district court consisting of the judge 
appointed for the court by the President 
and of two circuit or district judges as- 
signed to the court by the Chief Justice 
of the United States pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 24 (a) of the Organic Act; 
and 

Whereas it would be in the public interest 
to permit the Chief Justice to assign a judge 
of the Island Court of Guam as well as a 
circuit or district judge to sit in the Dis- 
trict Court of Guam in order to act in case 
of the absence or disability of the judge 
of the court and to sit as one of the judges 
of the appellate division in cases in which 
he was not disqualified: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Guam Legislature, That 
the Congress and President of the United 
States are hereby respectfully petitioned and 
memorialized to amend section 24 (a) of 
the Organic Act of Guam so as to author- 
ize the Chief Justice of the United States 
to assign a judge of the Island Court of 
Guam to serve as a judge in the District 
Court of Guam whenever it is made to ap- 
pear that such assignment is necessary for 
the proper dispatch of the business of the 
court: and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary of 
the Guam Legislature be and she is hereby 
authorized and directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Governor of 
Guam. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committees 


on Foreign Relations and Armed Services,’ 


jointly: 
H. R. 5113. A bill to maintain the security 
and promote the foreign policy and provide 
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for the general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international peace and 
security; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
703). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 715. A bill for the relief of Ana Cobo 
Alonso (Rept. No. 704); 

H. R. 1253. A bill for the relief of Jack A. 
Witham (Rept. No. 705); 

H. R. 1463. A bill for the relief of David 
Lee Harrigan (Rept. No. 706); 

H. R. 2165. A bill for the relief of Matthew 
Terry (Rept. No. 707); 

H. R. 2459. A bill for the relief of Ollie O. 
Evans, Jr. (Rept. No. 708); 

H. R. 2498. A bill for the relief of Marianne 
and Michel Speelman (Rept. No. 709); 

H. R. 2807. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Poborski (Rept. No. 710); 

H. R. 3026. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
A. Ferrari (Rept. No. 711); 

H. R. 3731. A bill for the relief of Megumi 
Takagi (Rept. No. 712); and 

H. R. 4688. A bill for the relief of Cecelia 
Wahls (Rept. No. 719). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.16. A bill to provide for payment of an 
annuity to widows of judges (Rept. No. 716); 

S. 1437. A bill for the relief of Maiku Su- 
zuki (Rept. No. 713); 

S. 2027. A bill for the relief of Leo Kieve 
(Rept. No. 714); and 

H. R. 990. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, ad- 
judicate, and render judgment on the claim 
of Preston L. Watson, as administrator of the 
goods and chatte!s, rights, and credits which 
were of Robert A. Watson, deceased (Rept. 
No. 715). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1570. A bill to amend the immunity 
provision relating to testimony given by 
witnesses before either House of Congress or 
their committees (Rept. No. 717). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session. 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Luther W. Youngdahl, of Minnesota, to be 
United States district judge for the District 
of Columbia, vice T. Alan Goldsborough, 
deceased; 

Carl J. Werner, of Illinois, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Illinois; 

Otto Schoen, of Missouri, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Missouri; and 

Roberto H. Todd, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico, vice Angel R. de Jesus, deceased. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Charles S. Duncombe, of New Jersey, to the 
position of Examiner in Chief on the Board 
of Appeals of the United States Patent Office. 


INTERNAL SECURITY—INCREASE IN 
- LIMIT OF EXPENDITURE BY JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 


the Committee on the Judiciary, I report ? 
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favorably an original resolution, and I 
submit a report (No. 718) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 198) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the limitation of expendi- 
tures under Senate Resolution 366, Eighty- 
first Congress, relating to the internal secu- 
rity of the United States, agreed to Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, is hereby increased by $195,000, 
and such sum together with any unexpended 
balance of the sums previously authorized to 
be expended under such resolution shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee and covering obligations 
incurred under such resolution on or before 
January 31, 1953. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


` A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2053. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Indian Claims Commission to determine the 
liability for the engagement in the vicinity 
of Wounded Knee, S. Dak., on December 29, 
1890, and make recommendations in respect 
thereto; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, and 
so forth, were ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix, as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address by him on dispersal of industry in 
the United States, broadcast to the people 
of Pennsylvania as program No. 48 in the 
series Happenings in Washington. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Editorial entitled “London Milk Producers 
Study Koch Treatment for Mastitis," pub- 
a in the Ontario Milk Producer for July 
1951. 

Editorial entitled “Charity Begins Else- 
where” from the Bismarck Tribune of August 
23, 1951, dealing with American appropria- 
tions for foreign countries, 

Letter from James H. Rademacher, Jr., 
president of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, and article entitled “Post Office 
Workers’ Plight Is Cited,” from the Detroit 
Nes of August 23, 1951, the letter and article 
dealing with proposed pay increases for 
postal employees, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Statement by Richard J. Rossback express- 
ing gratitude to the Government for favors 
received by him as a veteran. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Editorial entitled “The Old Law Works,” 
published in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
of August 24, 1951 regarding the effect on 
prices of the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

Letter entitled “As Patients See It,“ from 
John D. Kettelle, of Barrington, R. I., pub- 
lished in the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
Wednesday, August 22, 1951, regarding treat- 
ment of veterans in United States Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital at Providence, R. I. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE UNITED STATES REGARDING 
THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, those of us who are about to go to 


San Francisco for the proceedings in 
connection with the Japanese Peace 


1951 


Treaty, and especially those of us who 
are on the subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on this important 
area of the world, are naturally very 
much concerned to read in the news- 
papers, as we did this morning, of the 
attitude of one of the great powers, 
namely, India, toward the peace treaty. 
I wish to emphasize my own concern as 
a member of the delegation. 

In order to bring the matter properly 
before the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recor, in connection with my remarks, 
the exchange of notes between the 
Chargé d’Affaires of India and the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, consultant to 
the Secretary of State, United States 
Department of State. One note is ad- 
dressed to our Government, through Mr. 
Dulles; and the other is the reply of the 
United States to the Indian note. 

I do not wish to to comment further 
on the note, because this matter is in 
the hands of the Executive. However, 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I wish to express my deep 
concern over the attitude taken by In- 
dia and the problem that is presented 
by this exchange of correspondence. 

I desire to support wholeheartedly 
what I feel has been the statesmanlike 
handling of the whole Japanese Peace 
Treaty situation by Mr. Dulles, and I 
wish to commend him for what I think 
is a most convincing reply to the points 
raised by the Indian Government in op- 
position to the approval and signing of 
the treaty. 

There being no objection, the notes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of August 27, 
1951] 


Texts or NOTES EXCHANGED BY INDIA AND 
UNITED STATES ON PEACE TREATY FOR 
JAPAN 
(WASHINGTON, August 26.—Following are 

the texts of notes exchanged between the 

United States and India on India’s rejection 

of the Japanese Peace Treaty.) 

INDIAN NOTE 
EMBASSY OF INDIA, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1951. 

Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 

Consultant to the Secretary of State, 
United States Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mn. AMBASSADOR: I am desired to 
convey to you the following reply on behalf 
of the Government of India to your Gov- 
ernment’s invitation to participate in a con- 
ference to conclude a treaty of peace with 
Japan to be convened on September 4, 1951, 
in San Francisco: 

Begins: The Government of India have the 
honor to acknowledge with thanks for the 
receipt of the reply of the Government of 
the United States of America to the repre- 
sentations which they had made on the 
Japanese Peace Treaty in their communica- 
tion dated July 30, 1951. They fully appre- 
ciate the consideration given to their views 
by the United States Government and wish 
to assure them that the present reply is 
conceived in a spirit of frankness and sincere 
friendship for the Government and people 
of the United States of America, 


Throughout the negotiations that have 
taken place between the two Governments 


on the subject of the treaty the Govern- . 


ment of India have laid emphasis upon two 
fundamental objectives: 


(i) The terms of the treaty should con- 
cede to Japan a position of honor, equality 
and contentment among the community of 
free nations; 

(ii) They should be so framed as to enable 
all countries especially interested in the 
maintenance of a stable peace in the Far 
East to subscribe to the treaty sooner or 
later. 

The Government of India have after most 
careful throught come to the conclusion that 
the treaty does not in material respects sat- 
isfy either of these two criteria. 

3 
Condition (1) 

(a) It is only natural to expect that Ja- 
pan should desire the restoration in full of 
her sovereignty over territory of which the 
inhabitants have a historical affinity with 
her own people and which she has not ac- 
quired by aggression from any other coun- 
try. The Ryukyu and the Bonin Islands fully 
satisfy this description. Nevertheless, the 
treaty proposes that until the United States 
Government seek and obtain trusteeship 
over these islands they should continue to 
be subject to the legislative and administra- 
tive control of the United States. It is ap- 
parent to the Government of India that such 
an arrangement cannot but be a source of 
dissatisfaction to large sections of the Jap- 
anese people and must carry the seed of 
future dispute and possible conflict in the 
Far East. 

(b) The Government of India recognize 
that as a sovereign nation Japan should 
have the right to make arrangements for 
her defense as provided in article 5 of the 
treaty. If in exercise of this right Japan 
should decide to enter into defensive agree- 
ments with a friendly power no one could 
reasonably object to this. But the right 
should be exercised by the Government of 
Japan when Japan has become truly sov- 
ereign. A provision in the treaty which sug- 
gests that the present occupation force may 
stay on in Japan as part of such a defensive 
agreement is bound to give rise to the im- 
pression that the agreement does not rep- 
resent a decision taken by Japan in the full 
enjoyment of her freedom as a sovereign na- 
tion, The effect of this not only on the peo- 
ple of Japan but upon large sections of peo- 
ple in Asia is bound to be most unfortunate. 

4 
Condition (II) 


As already stated, the Government of In- 
dia attach the greatest importance to the 
treaty providing that the island of Formosa 
should be returned to China. The time and 
manner of such return might be the sub- 
ject of separate negotiations, but to leave 
the future of the island undetermined, in 
spite of past international agreements, in 
a document which attempts to regulate the 
relations of Japan with all governments that 
were engaged in the last war against her 
does not appear to the Government of India 
to be either just or expedient. Mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same argument applies to the 
Kurile Islands and South Sakhalin. 

5 


For the foregoing reasons, the Government 
of India have decided, with regret, that they 
cannot be parties to the treaty. It is their 
sincere hope that lasting peace will prevail 
in the Far East, and to that end they will 
continue to cooperate with the United States 
Government and other governments in such 
manner as may be open to them consistently 
with the principles on which their foreign 
policy is based. As a first step, it is their 
intention, as soon as this may be practicable, 
to put an end to the state of war between 
them and Japan and to establish full diplo- 
matic relations with that country. 

6 

It has already been announced that the 

conference convened at San Francisco to 
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consider the draft peace treaty with Japan 
will not be open to negotiations, though 
attending governments will be free to state 
their views on the treaty. The Government 
of India feel that the statement of their 
views on the treaty contained in this reply 
should be adequate to clarify their own posi- 
tion to the conference. It is their intention, 
if the United States Government have no 
objection, to communicate this reply to their 
own Parliament, which is now in session, 
on August 27. Once the document has been 
published, it will be available for the infor- 
mation of the conference, and the Govern- 
ment of India will be glad if the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which will act as 
host to the conference, will have this reply 
circulated to its members. As, for reasons 
already stated, the Government of India will 
be unable to sign the treaty, they think 
that it is not necessary for them to send 
representatives to it. 

The Government of India would be glad 
to know if the United States Government 
have any objection to their informing our 
Parliament of this reply on Monday, August 
27, 1951. , 

With assurances of my highest esteem, 

M. K. KIRPALANI, į 
Chargé d'Affaires ad Interim, 


UNITED STATES NOTE 


STATE DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D. C., August 25, 1951. 
The Government of the United States has 
the honor to acknowledge the note of the 
Government of India of August 23, 1951, in 
reply to the explanations given by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to the Govern- 
ment of India under date of July 30, 1951, 
regarding the Japanese peace treaty. The 
Government of the United States responds 
in the same spirit of frankness and friend- 
ship which, as the Government of India 

points out, animates its note of August 23. 


1 


The Government of the United States wel- 
comes the expressed intention of the Govern- 
ment of India to put an end to the state of 
war between it and Japan and to establish 
diplomatic relations with that country. The 
overriding desire of the Government of the 
United States is peace in Asia. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States believes that 
the peace will be more stable if it is founded 
on united action, just as victory involved 
united action and the occupation involved 
united action. However, the people of the 
United States will not feel that their efforts 
and sacrifices for victory in the Pacific have 
been in vain if they have made it possible 
for the Government of India to make peace 
with a Japan which is no longer a mili- 
taristic and aggressive threat. 

2 

The Government of the United States re- 
grets that the Government of India feels that 
the pending treaty of peace has imperfec- 
tions such that the Government of India 
prefers to make a separate peace. There can 
never be united action for peace unless the 
nations are willing to accept what, to each, 
may seem imperfections. 

3 

In its specifications of imperfections the 
Government of India suggests that the treaty 
of peace will not provide Japan with a “posi- 
tion of honor, equality, and contentment 
among the community of free nations.” This 
suggestion greatly surprises the Government 
of the United States. From the beginning 


the announced goal of the United States has 
been to restore Japan to just such a position. 
It is the belief of the Government of the 


. United States, shared by the Government and 
people of Japan and of many other states, 


that the pending treaty to an unprecedented 
degree achieves that goal. 
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For example, the Prime Minister of Japan 
in a letter of July 13, 1951, to Mr. John Foster 
Dulles written on the occasion of calling the 
San Francisco conference said: 

“I am grateful that we have been con- 
sulted and given a full opportunity to sub- 
mit our views and desires, and moreover that 
these have been in a large measure incor- 
porated in the draft treaty. 

“The treaty, as it stands, reflects abun- 
dantly American fairness, magnanimity, and 
idealism.” 

The Government of the United States 
doubts that the Government of India has 
fully understood and taken into account the 
views of the Government and people of 
Japan. 

s 


The Government of India further suggests 
that the treaty is not so framed as to enable 
all countries especially interested in the 
maintenance of stable peace in the Far East, 
to subscribe to the treaty sooner or later. 

The treaty makes provision for multilat- 
eral signature now and obligates Japan to 
conclude similar treaties with all countries 
not now signatory who are parties to the 
United Nations declaration of January 1, 
1942. The Governments of the United King- 
dom and of the United States, sponsors of 
the present text, and the many other Allied 
powers which have cooperated to produce 
that text, have gone to great pains to assure 
that the treaty will be such as to enable all 
of the Allies to subscribe to it. 


The Government of India suggests that 
the treaty should restore in full Japan’s 
sovereignty “over territory which the in- 
habitants have an historical affinity with her 
(Japan's) own people” and which she has 
not acquired by aggression from any other 
country. 

This principle would involve a major de- 
parture from the Potsdam surrender terms, 
which specified categorically that Japanese 
sovereignty should be limited to the four 
home islands and to such minor islands as 
the parties to the surrender proclamation 
might determine. The Government of 
India has never questioned these terms dur- 
ing the 5½ years during which India has 
served as a member of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, which was established to insure the 
fulfillment of those terms. 

The principle now put forward by the 
Government of India would require the re- 
tention by Japan of full sovereignty over 
the Kurile Islands, and over the Ryukyu Is- 
lands. Yet, the Government of India criti- 
cises the treaty provisions with reference 
to the Kurile Islands because it does not 
explicitly transfer full sovereignty to the 
Soviet Union and criticises the provision 
with reference to the Ryukyus because, al- 
though it leaves sovereignty in Japan, it 
permits of a United Nations trusteeship with 
the United States as administering author- 
ity. 

The Government of the United States finds 
it dificult to understand how the Govern- 
ment of India can be confident that future 
arrangements regarding the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands, the terms of which are not 
yet formulated, will hereafter “be a source 
of dissatisfaction to large sections of the 
Japanese people.” Nor does the Govern- 
ment of the United States understand why 
the Government of India applies such dif- 
ferent tests as between the Kuriles and the 
Ryukyus, 
i 6 
| The Government of India objects because 
the treaty gives Japan the right to pre- 


vent its becoming an indefensible nation ` 


between the date of the coming into force of 
the treaty of peace and the coming into 
force of some voluntary collective security 
arrangement. The Government of India 
suggests that the only way to prove that 
such a security arrangement is in fact vol- 
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untary is to subject Japan to the grave risk 
incident to a period of total defenselessness 
in close proximity to proved aggressors. 
There is no reason to believe that this is 
desired by the people of Japan or that it 
would promote the welfare of Japan for the 
treaty of peace to impose that grave hazard 
upon Japan, 

The Government of the United States has 
gone to great lengths to ascertain that any 
security agreement which Japan seeks shall, 
in fact, be responsive to the will of the 
Japanese people. It would be quite imprac- 
ticable and totally unwelcome for the 
United States to help defend Japan if that 
were not wanted by the Japanese people. 
The statements of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and of the political leaders of the 
Diet, and manifold expressions of public 
opinion, all demonstrate that the Japanese 
do not want Japan to become a defenseless 
nation upon the coming into force of the 
treaty of peace. No less than 32 of the 
allied powers, all members of the United 
Nations, have freely made or are making 
collective security arrangements to which 
the United States is a party. It would, in- 
deed, be surprising if the sentiment which 
has animated so many free peoples did 
not manifest itself also in Japan. 

The Government of India states that the 
future of Formosa should not be left “unde- 
termined.” It suggests that the treaty 
should provide for the return of Formosa to 
China but that “the time and manner of such 
return might be the subject of separate nego- 
tiations.” It would seem to the United 
States that a future disposition is ‘‘undeter- 
mined” if it depends upon future negotia- 
tions as to time and manner, 

The Government of India must be fully 
aware that there cannot at the present time 
be any final agreement among the allied 
powers with respect to the future of Formosa, 
To insist that a Japanese peace treaty be 
deferred until there is such agreement is, in 
fact, to postpone indefinitely the restoration 
of Japan to “honor, equality, and content- 
ment among the community of free nations,” 
which the Government of India agrees is an 
urgent requirement. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States observes that 
the Government of India apparently does not 
intend itself to defer ending its state of war 
with Japan until the future of Formosa has 
been definitely dealt with. 

The Government of the United States 
does not claim that the prospective treaty of 
peace is in every respect perfect. It involves 
adjustments such as are the inevitable ac- 
companiment of any concerted human effort. 
The essential thing is that the treaty is a 
peace treaty and is drawn in terms which 
do not contain within themselves the seeds 
of another war. 

Delay would cost a price which makes petty 
all the sacrifices incident to present action, 
It would perpetuate the surrender terms 
which subject the Japanese Government to 
military rule of allied powers. If that sub- 
jection is continued after the occupation has 
served its legitimate and valid purposes the 
result is indistinguishable from colonialism 
and imperialism in vicious form, The United 
States does not want to be party to colonial- 
ism or imperialism. That is why it strives 
so earnestly to achieve the best possible peace 
as promptly as possible. That is why it con- 
tributes so liberally to the rehabilitation of 
our former enemies as well as of our friends. 

The Government of the United States re- 
grets that the Government of India is not 
disposed to join this united effort for peace. 
However, the Government of the United 
States welcomes the assurances of the Gov- 


_ ernment of India that, insofar as consistent 


with the principles on which its foreign 
policies are based, it will continue to co- 
operate with the United States Government 
and other governments to the end that last- 
ing peace will prevail in the Far East. The 
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Government of the United States hopes that 
these principles to which the Government of 
India alludes will permit of cooperation 
which is practical and fruitful for peace, 
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Mr. MeFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Schoeppel 
Bridges Kem Smith, N. J. 
Butler, Md. Lehman Sparkman 
Carlson McFarland Welker 
Cordon McKellar Wherry 
Pulbright Mundt 

Gillette Murray 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLAND], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senators from South Car- 
olina [Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. MAYBANK], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneyY] is necessarily absent. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WIIEV] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lope, and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarTtHy] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 4 
quorum is not present. The clerk will 


call the names of absent Senators. 


The Chief Clerk called the names of 
absent Senators and Mr. BENTON, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
DworsHak, Mr. ELTEN DER, Mr. FLANDERS, 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
HENDRICKSON, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. Martin, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
NEELY, Mrs. SmitH of Maine, Mr. Tarr, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. UnpErwoop, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, and Mr. Younc entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
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structed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. McManon, Mr. 
Hokv, and Mr. MILLIKIN entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. Bricker, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, 
Mr. Byrp, Mr. CuHavez, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. Ecron, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. KERR, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MALONE, Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. Nixon, Mr. O'Conor, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. WATKINS also en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 4550, the title of which 
will again be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4550) 
to provide for the control by the United 
States and cooperating foreign nations 
of exports to any nation or combination 
of nations threatening the security of 
the United States, including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and all coun- 
tries under its domination, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the question 
involved in the motion of the able ma- 
jority leader is the repeal or amendment 
of subsection (a) of section 1302 of the 
Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951—Public Law 45, Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

Two bills are pending for this pur- 
pose: 

First. The Battle bill (H. R. 4550) 
which passed the House of Representa- 
tives August 2, 1951, has been reported by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and is the bill which the majority 
leader now has moved be made the order 
of business in the Senate. 

Second. A bill (S. 1987) introduced on 
August 9, 1951, by the original sponsors 
of section 1302—the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE], and myself. The 
object of. S. 1987, like the Battle bill, is 
to amend section 1302. The difference 
between the two is that the result of the 
Battle bill would be to weaken section 
1302. The sponsors of the other bill, S. 
1987, believe that the result of their bill 
would be to strengthen section 1302. 

1. THE BATTLE BILL SHOULD BE RECOMMITTED 
FOR HEARING 

Mr. President, it is my belief that the 
Battle bill, the bill referred to in the 
motion of the majority leader, should 
be recommitted to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations for a hearing. Less 
than 2 weeks after the introduction of 
S. 1987, the bill of which I am one of 
the sponsors, the Battle bill was reported 
to the Senate by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. No hearings were 
held on either the Battle bill or S. 1987. 
I have been told by members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee that 
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the Battle bill was disposed of and re- 
ported by the committee in something 
like 2 minutes. Needless to say, no op- 
portunity was given those interested to 
present their views pro or con, or to offer 
evidence. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
able Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator from 
Missouri mean to tell the Senator from 
New Hampshire and other Members of 
the Senate that an important bill like 
this, which has to do with trading with 
the enemy, was approved and reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
without hearings, and without giving the 
Senator from Missouri, as the sponsor of 
a similar but air-tight bill, an opportu- 
nity to be heard? 

Mr. KEM. I mean exactly that. I 
had no notice. I am advised that no 
hearings were held, that no witness was 
called, that no documents were exam- 
ined except perhaps the report of the 
House committee, and that the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, so far 
as the record shows, operated in a leg- 
islative vacuum. 

Mr. BRIDGES. M.. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask the Senator 
whether it is not a rather shocking thing 
that a bill of this importance and sig- 
nificance should be approved and re- 
ported without hearings? Of course, I 
cannot understand how the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, or the chairman of 
the committee, could put through a bill 
like that in a general legislative session, 
without proper consideration. 

Mr. KEM. I may say it came as a 
shock to the Senator from Missouri to 
learn that that action had been taken. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am very happy that 
the Senator from Missouri is taking a 
forthright position regarding it. 

Mr. KEM. I appreciate the interest of 
the able and experienced Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, while the report of the 
Senate committee compares S. 1987, the 
Wherry-Byrd-Malone-Kem bill, with the 
Battle bill, no opportunity was given to 
the sponsors of S. 1987 to explain their 
bill or its objective, or to bring to the 
attention of the committee important 
facts in our possession. 

Mr. President, I charge, on my respon- 
sibility as a Senator, that the Senate 
committee has allowed itself to be used 
by those interested in suppressing the 
evidence. 

The bill should be recommitted and 
hearings held. Among the witnesses to 
be called, I suggest Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, Secretary of State Acheson, 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. 
I anticipate that the committee will also 
wish to hear Kenneth R. Hansen, inves- 
tigator for the Senate Commerce Sub- 
committee on Export Controls, who re- 
cently returned from an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation of trade in the Far East. The 
American people wish to know why it is, 
despite the fact that the administration 


has had authority since September 27, 
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1950, to shut off economic aid to coun- 
tries selling strategic war materials, lit- 
tle has been done except to discuss and 
negotiate. If greater effort had been 
made by the administration in trying to 
carry out the intent of the Congress, and 
less in trying to thwart it, more Ameri- 
can boys might be alive in Korea today. 

The majority leadership, in bringing 
the bill up at this time, is putting the cart 
before the horse; it is proceeding back- 
end first. The Battle bill should not be 
considered before the foreign-aid bill, 
which has been reported by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and is now 
awaiting consideration in the Senate. 
The majority leadership, in the action 
it is now taking, is undertaking to place 
a restriction on foreign aid before the 
amount and character of foreign aid has 
been decided upon by the Senate. 

The Battle bill, as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee, and the committee re- 
port itself show how ill-timed is this 
procedure. “At the time of reporting 
this bill,” says the committee report, “the 
committee does not know precisely the 
nature of the administrative provisions 
that will be included in the Mutual 
Security Assistance Act now being con- 
sidered by the Congress.” In other 
words, the report of the committee shows 
that the committee, at the time it acted, 
was not and could not have been fully 
advised. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
places responsibility for enforcing the 
act in the hands of “the present senior 
official responsible for administering the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949,” 
or a mythical “administrator,” the Sen- 
ate committee says, “may hereafter be 
charged with principal responsibility for 
the administration of the provisions of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949.” Talk of counting the chickens 
before they are hatched. We cannot 
even count the eggs in this case. The 
majority leadership is asking the Sen- 
ate to legislate when it cannot possibly 
know what it is legislating about. This 
uncertainty appears on the face of the 
bill, and appears on the face of the Sen- 
ate committee report. 

Complaint is often heard of what is 
regarded in some quarters as a growing 
lack of respect for the Congress. We, 
all of us, solicit the respect of the public 
for our character as elected representa- 
tives of the people. We desire to com- 
mand the regard of the executive branch 
of the Government for our prerogatives 
under the Constitution. How can we 
have these things if we ourselves do not 
adhere to sound constitutional and legis- 
lative procedure? 

The President ordered our troops into 
action in Korea without a declaration of 
war by the Congress. Many have criti- 
cized him for it. 

The President suspended the opera- 
tion of section 1302 contrary to the ex- 
pressed will of the Congress. Many have 
criticized him for it. 

The Congress is now asked to repeal 
section 1302 without a hearing, or any 
opportunity for the sponsors to offer 
their views or to present the evidence 
which is in their possession. If we do 
this, many will criticize us for it, and 
justly so. 
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This is a pattern of unconstitutional- 
ity. It is not good government. It is 
not sound constitutional procedure. It 
will not promote national unity. 

To dispose of this important bill with- 
out hearing a single witness would be a 
blot on the record of the Eighty-second 
Congress. To dispose of this bill without 
a hearing would be a breach of faith 
with the 80,000 Americans whose blood 
has been spilled in Korea. 

Each of us knew long before we came 
to the Senate that one’s judgment is no 
better than one’s information. Service 
in the Senate brings home this simple 


To do what the Senate is about to do 
is a violation of the basic rule of consti- 
tutional procedure, namely, to act only 
upon adequate information. 

It has been said that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations “did not 
have time to hold a hearing on the bills 
to repeal the Kem amendment.” 

A Senate Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee, headed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] recently spent 
14 days in France, the United Kingdom, 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

A few days ago, when the majority 
leader outlined the so-called must“ 
program, he referred to the fact that 
some Senators, perhaps a majority of 
the members of the Committe on For- 
eign Relations, may go to San Fran- 
cisco for the conference on the sign- 
ing of the Japanese peace treaty. The 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
referred to the matter today. As the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
said, “Everyone knows that it is to be a 
conference on the signing of the treaty, 
not a conference on the drafting of the 
treaty. Members of the Senate do not 
sign a treaty.” 

Mr. President, I am not decrying or 
disparaging or criticizing the trips to 
Europe or to San Francisco by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I am sure they are taken in the 
public interest. I do say, however, that 
members of the committee should be 
able to devote a few days to a hearing 
on this important measure, to keep faith 
with the American boys in Korea. 

It may be said, Mr. President, that the 
Senate committee did not regard this 
measure of sufficient importance to de- 
vote any time to it. The question in- 
volved in the bill is whether the nations 
of Western Europe who are beneficiaries 
under the Marshall plan and the mutual 
assistance plan wish to continue to sell 
to Russia and her satellites and to Com- 
munist China identical items of eco- 
nomic assistance and of war meterials 
which we are giving to those countries 
under the Marshall plan and under the 
Mutual Defense Act or the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Surely it cannot be 
argued with any plausibility whatever 
that such a problem is not one that 
should command the most earnest con- 
sideration this body is able to give to it, 

Some time ago the President of the 
United States suspended the operation 
of section 1302. Since that time some 
5,000 young Americans have either been 
killed or wounded in Korea. No one 
knows, but it is certainly fair to say 
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that some of these young Americans 
have been killed and wounded by war 
material furnished in part or in whole 
by ourselves through our allies. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the event the mo- 
tion to consider the bill results in a 
favorable vote, does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri intend to 
move to recommit the bill, so that hear- 
ings may be had not only upon the so- 
called Battle bill and the Senate version, 
but also upon the substitute offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
with cosponsors? 

Mr. KEM. I certainly have that in 
mind. I also intend to raise a point of 
order to the bill. It has not laid over 
one legislative day. There has been no 
adjournment since it was reported. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator. The point 
I wish to bring home is that the Sena- 
tor has no other option than to resist 
the motion, in order that proper hear- 
ings may be had not only on the Battle 
bill, but on the Senate version, or on 
any amendment that might be offered. 

Mr. KEM. I do not know of any 
other alternative I have. I have dis- 
cussed the question with the able ma- 
jority leader. I have told him there has 
been no hearing on the bill. I have 
asked him to defer the matter until a 
hearing could be held and the sponsors 
of the other bill might have an oppor- 
tunity to present their evidence. He 
has been adamant in the matter. 

I have also talked with certain mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I do not speak authoritatively, but 
it is my belief that if this bill is post- 
poned, a hearing will be granted by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the sponsors of the other bill will 
be given an opportunity not only to pre- 
sent their views, but to bring to the 
attention of the committee important 
evidence which is in their possession. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
the so-called Kem Act is Public Law 45, 
and that if it were properly adminis- 
tered it would go much further than 
the pending bill ever will go in attempt- 
ing to stop the trade of the so-called 
recipient countries of ECA which are 

furnishing materials to Red China? 

Mr. KEM. I think there is no ques- 
tion that if the law which is now on 
the statute books had been given a sym- 
pathetic and reasonably vigorous en- 
forcement, this shameful trade would 
have been cut off long ago. 

Mr. WHERRY. So there would not 
be any time lost under the present act, 
if it were enforced. It is true there is 
one escape clause. During the consid- 
eration of the so-called Battle bill, or 
the Senate version of it, or any other 
bill that might be introduced, if the ad- 
ministration would enforce the provi- 
sions of the act already on the statute 
books, it would probably eliminate the 
trade in strategic materials with Red 
China. 
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Mr. KEM. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. President, what I have in mind 
is that the foreign-aid bill has already 
been reported; it is ready for considera- 
tion. What I have asked is that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
that bill, and after it has decided what 
is to be done with it, it could take up 
the matter of what restrictions should 
be placed on foreign aid with reference 
to sales of strategic war materials to 
the Russian bloc. I do not see what 
could be more reasonable than that. 
The only possible conclusion I can come 
to is the one I have stated, that those 
who are interested—and, Mr. President, 
there are those who are interested—in 
suppressing the evidence of this shame- 
ful trade, have used the Committee on 
Foreign Relations for the purpose of 
suppressing such evidence. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. House bill 5113, 
which is the mutual security bill, has 
been completely amended by the Senate 
committee with respect to mutual aid. 
The big difference between the House 
and Senate versions is that the House 
bill provided for different administrators 
to administer different parts of the act, 
whereas the Senate committee modified 
that provision entirely and provided for 
a single administrator, who shall be the 
one who is already operating under the 
provisions of the present act. 

What the Senator from Missouri is 
telling the Members of the Senate is that 
the mutual security bill should be con- 
sidered by the Senate first and a deter- 
mination made as to whether we are to 
follow the House version or the Senate 
version, because the administration of all 
parts of foreign aid is involved in the 
administration that is asked for under 
the so-called Battle bill, House bill 4550, 
or the Senate amendment, or the sub- 
stitute which the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri will probably offer. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. That is what I have 
in mind. The way it is being done now 
we are asked to tailor the restriction on 
the foreign-aid bill without having the 
measurements or dimensions or nature 
or character of the foreign-aid bill 
within our knowledge. É 

Mr. WHERRY. And until we know 
what that is going to be, whether the mil- 
itary will administer tLe defense features, 
whether the ECA will administer the eco- 
nomic features, or whether the State De- 
partment will, or will not, it is futile 
to talk about the Battle bill, the bill with 
respect to which a motion to consider 
has been made. It is futile to talk about 
that bill until there is a determination 
as to who shall be the administrator, or 
what the administration will be of the 
so-called Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. KEM. Certainly. 

We hear a great deal of criticism these 
days, Mr. President, about the action of 
the President in ordering our troops into 
battle in Korea without the consent of 
the Congress. I have heard Members of 
the Senate say that that action was 
taken without my realizing exactly 
what was being done. I did not under- 
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stand about it. Mr. President, there is 
no reason for any Member of the Senate 
not understanding what is being done 
now. The sound constitutional proce- 
dure will be violated on the Senate floor 
itself if the majority leader succeeds in 
the motion he has made. Since the sit- 
uation has now been brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate, there can be no 
excuse for proceeding further with this 
bill. I think the able minority leader 
and myself have fulfilled our constitu- 
tional duties in bringing these facts to 
the attention of this body. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to reply to some statements which 
have been made by my good friend, the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]. I wish to take up 
two or three points he made in his pres- 
entation. First, he said something about 
the timeliness of bringing up this pro- 
posal at this particular time. He said 
it is putting the cart before the horse, 
since it is proposed to consider this bill 
before the foreign-aid program is de- 
cided upon, either as to its amount or its 
nature. 

I wish to say that the Kem amend- 
ment, which is on the statute books to- 
day, and has been for some time, has 
been a matter about which our High 
Commissioner in Germany, Mr. McCloy, 
has been greatly concerned, and about 
which he has addressed himself to vari- 
ous committees and groups in the Sen- 
ate and in the House. 

The program contemplated by the so- 
called Battle bill was started before the 
foreign-aid bill was considered. Hear- 
ings were started on the Battle bill in the 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on March 5, long before the for- 
eign-aid bill was underway. Further- 
more the Kem amendment is in opera- 
tion today, whether there is ever any 
foreign program; whether the new for- 
eign-aid program is put into operation or 
not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact, how- 
ever, that the Battle bill was not brought 
out in the House of Representatives until 
after the question arose as to whether 
or not the administration was enforcing 
the provisions of the Kem Act? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know that 
that played any part in it. I have read 
the debate and I will say that some 
Members on the floor of the House made 
reference to that. But I do not recall 
that the report did. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I doubt if the report 
did contain such an observation, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Perhaps the report 
did in some places. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point is that 
there are those who felt that the Kem 
amendment was not being properly in- 
terpreted, and therefore improperly ad- 
ministered. Weeks after the Kem 
amendment had been adopted I was 
called to the House committee hearing 
to state whether I was interested in the 
Battle bill. The Battle bill was brought 
up after the difficulty arose over inter- 
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pretation of the Kem amendment; 
whether or not the escape clause should 
apply only to articles or to countries, 
The point I make is that the Battle bill 
was brought onto the House floor only 
after the Kem amendment had been 
passed by the Senate unanimously as a 
mandatory provision, and after the con- 
ferees wrote into it an escape clause 
which was being interpreted by the ad- 
ministrators provided for by section 406 
(e) of the 1949 act as being discre- 
tionary. Therefore, the Kem amend- 
ment, as interpreted, did not prevent the 
very thing for which the amendment was 
adopted by the Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say to the 
distinguished minority leader that I am 
not going to take issue with him on that 
point, because I do not think that that is 
the heart of this matter. I know that 
the report on the Battle bill was made to 
the House on June 7, 1951, and the re- 
port itself states that hearings started 
on March 5, 1951. 

Mr. President, since we are talking 
about that, and since I have the House 
committee report open before me, I 
think it might be of interest to the mem- 
bership of the Senate to know who were 
the members of the special subcommit- 
tee which conducted this long, extensive 
hearing. The chairman was Represen- 
tative BATTLE, of Alabama. Another 
member of the special subcommittee was 
Representative BURLESON, of Texas, 
Representative KELLY of New York, 
Representative CHIPERFIELD, of Illinois, 
and Representative Vorys, of Ohio. I 
myself know every one of those House 
Members, and I am sure they would not 
be in favor of any measure which did 
not apply the restrictions in a practical 
manner. I know that every one of them 
would be strongly in favor of cutting 
down trade behind the iron curtain. I 
have absolute faith and confidence in 
them and in the decisions they reached, 
In a few minutes I wish to read what 
some of the House committee members 
said in the debate when the measure 
was on the floor of the House. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Alabama contend that the fact that a 
House committee has inquired into a bill 
releases the Senate from any responsi- 
bility in the premises? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. If the 
able Senator will remember, the matter 
was brought up by the able minority 
leader as to the time the House commit- 
tee reported the bill, and I was simply 
referring to the report to show the time 
it was reported. I have not said even a 
single word with reference to the point 
the able Senator from Missouri brings 
out. If he will give me time, I shall 
come to that point. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. Was there not a day in 
the proud tradition of the Senate when 
the Senate reached its own conclusion 
and exercised its own authority as one 
member of a bicameral legislature estab- 
lished by the founding fathers under the 
Constitution? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course the 
Senator has made a correct statement, 
Not only was there such a day, but there 
is still such a day, as the Senator from 
Missouri knows. If he will give me an 
opportunity to explain the situation I 
think I can show that that day is still 
here. It is here with reference to this 
particular measure. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Did the Senate commit- 
tee have in mind the constitutional prin- 
ciple of a bicameral legislature when it 
reported the Battle bill in 2 minutes, 
relying solely on the House report? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe 
the Senator from Missouri states the 
facts as they actually exist, when he 
Says that we relied solely on the House 
report. If he will give me time, since 
he has brought up the subject, I think 
I can develop something along that line 
which I believe will show that we have 
given proper and ample consideration 
to the subject matter of the so-called 
Battle bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama says that he re- 
poses complete confidence in the mem- 
bers of the House subcommittee, Of 
course we can all have confidence in 
individual members and still disagree as 
to fundamental principles. The Sena- 
tor will agree to that statement. There 
is no question about the ability of the 
membership of the subcommittee in the 
House. No doubt they were attempting 
to bring to the floor of the House a piece 
of legislation which they thought would 
accomplish the purposes of the act. The 
Senator from Alabama has stated that 
he has complete confidence in the mem- 
bers of the House subcommittee. As 
I recall, when I was called before that 
committee to see whether or not such 
a measure would be acceptable, they got 
back to the question of discretion. The 
committee came to the question of who 
should administer the act. I complained 
that ECA, administered through the 
State Department, had not carried out 
the provisions of the act and that there- 
fore we thought that the Secretary of 
Defense, through the Security Council, 
was the agency which should make the 
decisions as to strategic materials and 
goods. 

So the House Members, in whom the 
distinguished Senator says he has com- 
plete confidence, provided, in section 102 
of the bill, for the administration to 
carry out the purposes of the act. The 
language is: 

To carry out the purposes of this act the 
President is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a mutual defense assistance officer— 


The members of the subcommittee 
talked with me for a long time as to just 
who that officer should be. They did not 
know which officer would give the proper 
interpretation of the act. They discussed 
the question at length. The Senator 
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from Alabama says that he has confi- 
dence in those men. Yet when the pro- 
posed legislation is brought to the floor of 
the Senate, that language is all stricken. 
Once again the Senate committee ad- 
vises that— 

Responsibility for giving effect to the pur- 
poses of this act shall be vested in the per- 
son occupying the senior position author- 
ized by subsection (e) of section 406 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended. 


For the Senator’s information, those 
who were appointed to do that job were 
Colonel Bonesteel, Thomas Cabot, and 
Mr. Coolidge. Only one of them was 
confirmed by the Senate, so far as I 
know; but the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act is being administered in the 
Department of State under the leader- 
ship and administration of Mr. Acheson. 

The Senate is going back to the very 
provision we now have with respect to 
administration. I have a great deal of 
confidence in the Senator from Alabama, 
I have known him on the Small Business 
Committee. I submit to him that the 
bone of contention here is the question 
of administration. If the Senator could 
suggest someone in whom the Senate 
would have absolute confidence as ad- 
ministrator of the act, that would mean 
a great deal to me. No matter what we 
may write into the provisions of the 
legislation, if the act is to be adminis- 
tered in the future as it has been ad- 
ministered in the past, and as it is now 
being administered, we shall all have to 
agree with what the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. O’Conor] says, namely, that 
the treffic in strategic materials cannot 
be stopped, and that such materials will 
find their way into Red China and be 
used against our military forces in 
Korea. 

The Battle bill is written almost en- 
tirely on the theory of creating a new 
administrator. The Secretary of De- 
fense is bypassed by the Senate commit- 
tee, and we come back to the present 
set-up, under the provisions of the act 
of 1949. To me that is a big argument 
in support of the contention that the 
Kem amendment has not been properly 
administered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam very glad the 
able minority leader brought out that 

point, because I think it is a point of 
considerable interest in connection with 
the bill. 

At the time the House passed this 
bill, the foreign aid bill had not been 
passed. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In that connec- 
tion—and I think this would set the 
Senator from Nebraska straight on an- 
other matter, because it has set me 
straight; I was in error with reference 
to the Kem amendment—the Kem 
amendment was approved June 2, 1951, 
and the Battle bill was reported to the 
1251 of the House 5 days later, on June 7, 

951. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly there was 
not the relationship of cause and effect 
between the two which the Senator from 
Nebraska would imply by his remarks, 
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Mr. WHERRY. We had never heard 
of the Battle bill in the conference on 
the Kem amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nevertheless, I 
think the Senator from Nebraska will 
take the Recorp as being sufficient proof 
of the fact thot it was actually in the 
mill from about the first of the year. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not disagree with 
the Senator on that point. Some bill 
may have been introduced as early as 
last March. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Even hefore that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator that the Battle bill had 
never come up for consideration until 
long after the Kem amendment had been 
agreed to. The whole question arose in 
connection with the question of inter- 
pretation of the Kem amendment. It 
was then decided that if the Battle bill 
were brought out, it might be possible to 
obtain a different administrator, and 
that by getting a different administrator 
we might stop the flow of strategic and 
critical materials. 

Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I do not wish 
to get too far away from the point which 
the Senator has just mentioned. Sup- 
pose I say something in response to that 
point, and then I shall be glad to yield 
further to the Senator. 

I do not care to argue with the Senator 
the particular point which he raises, 
It does not matter whether the bill re- 
sulted because of protests as to the ad- 
ministration of the Kem amendment, or 
whether it resulted because there were 
certain recognized needs which had not 
been met by the Kem amendment. I 
think we can certainly show that that 
was true, 

However, aside from that point, the 
bill was originally introduced in the 
House by Representative Lanrarr, of 
Florida, if I remember correctly; and 
some other Representative also intro- 
duced a bill. That was at the very be- 
ginning of the session. So the bill has 
been going through the mill since that 
time. However, I will say again that I 
do not care to argue that point. 

With reference to section 102, that 
amendment to the bill was offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], 
a very able member on the minority 
leader’s own side of the aisle. I assume 
that the Senator from New Jersey will be 
present in the Chamber a little later. I 
am certain that he can defend his pur- 
pose in proposing that particular amend- 
ment. I will say that it was done simply 
in order to bring this bill into line with 
whatever might be enacted in the for- 
eign-aid bill. If the Senator from Ne- 
braska will listen to me with reference 
to this point, this may be something 
which has escaped his attention. This 
provision is tied in with the Mutual De- 
fense Act of 1949 as amended. We do 
amend that act in the foreign-aid bill. 
So it will not be the board to which the 
Senator has referred which will admin- 


ister the act. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. WHERRY. That is just the point 
which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
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Kem] has made. It is the point I am 
making. Here we have the Battle bill, 
reported from the Senate committee. 
By a Senate committee amendment we 
go back to the kind of administration 
which is provided for in subsection (e) 
of section 406 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949. 

On page 12 of House bill 5113, section 
501 provides for the organization and 
administration of the Mutual Security 
Administration. In the mutual-aid bill, 
the House attempts to set up four or five 
different administrations—the military 
to handle expenditures for defense; I 
presume the Department of Commerce, 
although I am not certain; and certainly 
the Secretary of State enters into it. 
Then there is provision for a Mutual 
Security Administrator, to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall be 
responsible to the President. Then 
what does the Senate committee do? 
The Senate committee strikes out all the 
suggested House language and once 
again it puts the administration squarely 
in the hands of the President. Section 
501 (b), on page 55 of the committee 
print, reads: 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section the President is 
authorized to utilize the positions created in 
subsection 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 


That is exactly the way it is being ad- 
ministered now. 

So the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has amended the Battle bill to 
do away with the suggested administra- 
tion, and has put it right back to where 
it is now, namely, in the Department of 
State. The Senate committee has 
amended the mutual defense bill to do 
the same thing. So I cannot expect in 
the future any different interpretation 
of any provision of legislation which we 
write than what has been announced 
in the past by the Secretary of State. 
That means that strategic materials 
will continue to fiow to Red China. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the able Senator 
from Nebraska will let me say a word 
about that, again I would invite his at- 
tention to the fact that the amended 
language which he has read was offered 
by a distinguished Senator from his side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. WHERRY. That does not make 
any difference. 

Mr. SPAREMAN. It was agreed to 
unanimously by both committees, the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WHERRY. What difference does 
that make? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. None at all, except 
that I want the Senator to have the 
record of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
not disputing the record to the effect 
that it was reported unanimously. I am 
talking about the amendment itself. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me deal with 
that now. The subsection (b) provision 
of the mutuai security bill, to which the 
Senator has referred, relates to the clas- 
sified positions which are authorized 
under the act, and not to any particular 
person selected from any agency or de- 
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partment. Asa matter of fact, it is pro- 
vided in the bill, in section 501 (a): 

No person may serve in any office, or on 
any board established for the purpose of 
advising the President on such matters 
while at the same time he is an officer or 
employee of any other department or agency 
of the Government. 


The purpose was to get around having 
the advisory board to the President made 
up of people who had special causes to 
plead. It did not relate to the indi- 
viduals to whom the Senator has re- 
ferred, In other words, it is to be an 
independent agency or board. Subsec- 
tion (b) relates to the particular classi- 
fied positions in which the President is 
authorized o place the people. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am quite satisfied 
that the Senator, in speaking about sub- 
section (a), is referring to the advisory 
board. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the board 
which replaces the board to which the 
Senator from Nebraska is referring. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It does exactly that. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I am not quar- 
reling with the advisory board, although 
I believe the National Security Board is 
the one which should determine what 
is or is not a strategic material. How- 
ever, I submit to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama that section 406 (e) 
permits the President to appoint three 
Officials of the State Department to op- 
erate this program. They may not sit on 
the board, but that does not make any 
difference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska—and I want 
him to check me on this when the 
mutual-security bill comes up for con- 
sideration—that the subsection to which 
he has referred replaces the language 
providing for the board or committee to 
which he has previously made reference, 
and that is the way it is set up under the 
new mutual-security bill. To make it 
clear, the Senator has referred to the 
committee or board which is made up 
of Mr. Cabot, Colonel Bonesteel, Mr. 
Coolidge, and one other member. 

Mr. WHERRY. Bonesteel and Cabot. 
The deputy is Mr. Coolidge. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That identifies the 
committee to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. I wish to make the statement 
that the board or committee which is 
authorized in section 501 replaces that 
group to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am satisfied that 
the board set up in subsection (a) is the 
board which is the advisory board. Cer- 
tainly that is what is provided by the 
language as it reads. That is the inter- 
pretation of the amendment. Subsec- 
tion (b) provides for the administration 
and for the carrying out of the determi- 
nation of what is a strategic material 
and of the policies. I admit, in agree- 
ment with the Senator’s interpretation, 
that the three officials should not take 
part in forming the policy, if we want 
to go that far. However, in carrying out 
the provisions of the act there is put into 
effect the identical set-up of three offi- 
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cials as provided in the 1949 act. I do 
not care whether it is Mr. Bonesteel or 
Steelbone, except that we should have 
the right kind of administration, and I 
submit that the language on page 55 
brings the act right back to the 1949 act. 
That is followed in the Battle bill, and 
we will get the same kind of adminis- 
tration we have had since 1948, which 
means that strategic materials will con- 
tinue to flow to Communist China, if the 
State Department has anything to do 
with it. I cannot help feeling that way. 

Why did the Senate committee amend 
the House bill? Why did not the com- 
mittee report the bill as it originally 
read? That is the question I have in 
mind. The whole question involved is 
that of administration. The adminis- 
tration part is taken out. There was 
some reason for it. Why was it taken 
out? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I again suggest 
that the able Senator from Nebraska 
ask the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmitH], when he is on the floor, his rea- 
son behind it. I have tried my best to 
explain it. It was to bring about a piece 
of legislation which would fit in with the 
foreign-aid bill when it becomes law. 
Furthermore, I have stated as clearly as 
I know how that the mutual-security bill 
has been changed so that the committee 
to which the Senator from Nebraska 
refers no longer will function, as he has 
stated. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would it not be sensi- 
ble, as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem] has suggested, to pass the mutual- 
security bill first, in order to see whether 
the Senate will go back to the House 
language, which would certainly set up 
more than one administrator of the 
funds? Why not wait until that is done? 
Why not wait until we know what kind 
of administration is to be provided in 
the mutual-security bill, and then talk 
about who will administer it? Possibly 
there will be no quarrel about the mili- 
tary feature. Does the Senator see what 
Imean? Opposition probably would be 
presented only to the economic feature. 
The sensible course, it seems to me, is to 
find out what the Senate will do about 
the mutual-security bill. If all the funds 
are to be administered by one head, that 
is quite different from breaking up the 
administration under various heads. In 
the final analysis it might help to get 
both bills passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is another 
statement of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem] which, while I do not care 
to discuss it at length, I certainly do not 
want to let go unchallenged. It was his 
statement that the committee had been 
used for the suppression of evidence. No 
evidence has been suppressed. By no 
stretch of the imagination can I conceive 
what the able Senator from Missouri 
could possibly hdve had in mind when he 
claimed that our committee had sup- 
pressed evidence. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. KEM. Was the Senator present 
at the time the Battle bill was considered 
in his committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I was. 

Mr. KEM. How much time was de- 
ae to the consideration of the Battle 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Long enough to 
satisfy those present. I should like to 
say that we discussed the Kem amend- 
ment at the same time that we discussed 
the Kem bill. 

Mr, KEM. Ihave been told that about 
2 minutes were devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Battle bill. I should like to 
ask the Senator about that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that I 
certainly was not using a stopwatch at 
that time, but I am sure the time 
amounted to more than 2 minutes. If 
I had to guess, I would say it was be- 
tween 20 minutes and half an hour. 

I know that during that afternoon the 
committee passed upon some four or five 
different measures. One of them was 
the Oatis concurrent resolution, which 
the Senate adopted unanimously on 
Thursday last; and there were several 
other measures. I do not recall now 
what they were. However, we handled 
several bills or other measures at the one 
session of the committee. 

The able Senator from Missouri knows 
that for 2 months our committee and the 
Armed Services Committee were tied up 
with the MacArthur hearings. Imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of those 
hearings nine members of our commit- 
tee went to Europe to look over the sit- 
uation there with reference to the for- 
eign-aid bill. We went there at the 
invitation and request of General Eisen- 
hower and upon the vote and instruc- 
tions of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. The nine Senators who went there, 
under the chairmanship of the able Sen- 


ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 


made what I consider to be a very fine 
report when we returned. 

I may say that during our visit abroad 
we talked with Mr. McCloy and with 
many others. The one thing which Mr. 
McCloy was most urgent about was quick 
action by the Congress on this proposed 
legislation, quick action on some sort of 
measure which would give relief for 
Western Germany. 

We specifically asked him about that. 
We said that a bill on that subject was 
pending in the House of Representa- 
tives, and we asked whether he thought 
that bill would do the job. He replied 
that he had studied the bill and he 
thought it would prove adequate. In the 
report which we made upon our return 
we included a recommendation in regard 
to some such needed change as that. 

On the very day after we returned, if 
I correctly recall, or perhaps it was on 
the very day we returned, we began hear- 
ings on the foreign-aid bill; again the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee acted jointly. 
We continued those hearings day in and 
day out, and we concluded action on the 
bill last Friday night at 7 o’clock. We 
have been tied up almost continuously. 
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On one day last week—perhaps it was 
Wednesday or Thursday—we had a lit- 
tle let-up, and the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee called the 
committee together, and we took up four 
measures. The Senator from Missouri 
knows that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has been tied up almost con- 
tinuously since the beginning of the year. 

Mr. President, let me say that I cer- 
tainly would never argue against the 
right of any Senator to be heard in re- 
gard to his own bill if he wishes to be 
heard. However, there was not in the 
file of the committee any letter or other 
communication from the Senator from 
Missouri asking that he be heard. We 
reported the bill one day, late in the 
afternoon; that is, we actually prepared 
the report and had it presented at that 
time. The very next day, almost imme- 
diately upon the convening of the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Missouri may re- 
member that I went to his seat in the 
Chamber and asked him to step out into 
the corridor with me. I had there Rep- 
resentative BATTLE. We sat down and 
discussed this bill. 

I never knew until after that discus- 
sion that the Senator from Missouri 
wanted hearings to be held on his bill. 
Had I known that he wanted hearings 
to be held, I certainly would have voted 
in the committee for the holding of 
hearings on the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask the Senator 
first to let me finish stating this thought, 
please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair), The Senator 
from Alabama declines to yield for the 
present. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to say that I decline to yield; 
I simply postpone my yielding, if I may 
do so. 

The Senator from Missouri under- 
stands the procedure here just as well 
as any other Senator does. Goodness 
knows, Mr. President, many a time I 
have introduced a bill which has been 
referred to a committee, which has acted 
on proposed legislation dealing with the 
subject matter without ever asking me 
to be present; and in that event I cer- 
tainly never felt offended, nor have I 
filed a motion asking that the bill re- 
ported by the committee be recommit- 
ted because of that situation. If when I 
introduce a bill, I send to the chair- 
man of the committee a letter saying 
that I wish to be heard on the bill, that 
is a different matter. I wish to say that 
no committee has ever failed to give me 
an opportunity to be heard in such a 
case. 

I think I can mention bills which I 
have introduced which have been be- 
fore the committee of which the able 
Senator from Missouri is a member, and 
which dealt with subject matters in 
which I was greatly interested, but as 
to which the committee never asked me 
to appear before it and testify about 
them; and when the committee subse- 
quently reported a measure on the same 
subject, I did not ask that that measure 
be recommitted in order that a hearing 
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might be held on my bill. After all, in 
that case I did not ask for a hearing. 

In this case, the Senator from Mis- 
souri did not ask for a hearing. If he 
had requested the holding of a hearing 
on his bill, I know the committee would 
have voted unanimously to hold a hear- 
ing on the bill. I regret exceedingly 
that the Senator from Missouri did not 
make such a request, because I know it 
would have readily been complied with. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I make no point of Sen- 
atorial courtesy, for this is too impor- 
tant a matter for that because it involves 
the blood of our young men in Korea. 
Under those circumstances, I am not 
going to talk about courtesy or any dis- 
respect to me as @ Member of the Sen- 
ate. That is beside the point. 

I wish to ask the Senator if it is not 
unusual, in his experience in the Senate 
and in his prior distinguished service in 
the House of Representatives, for an 
important measure to be disposed of in 
a committee in 20 minutes, without 
notice to anyone else, without notice in 
the press? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, if it 
were a matter of the first consideration 
of the subject by the committee, the 
Senator’s question would answer itself. 
However, I have merely to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate to the 
fact that this matter has been fought 
out on the floor of the Senate half a 
dozen times. Beginning with the very 
first report the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee issued on the Marshall plan, there 
was a hearing on this very subject. In 
the very first report, and in every report 
since that time, every year, a point of 
that sort was included. The Senator 
will remember when the first ECA bill 
came up; I believe it was in 1948. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Had 80,000 young Ameri- 
een spilied their blood in Korea at that 

e? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course they had 
not, Mr. President. I wish to say that I 
join with the able Senator from Missouri 
and with all other Members of the Sen- 
ate in wanting to do everything we possi- 
bly can do to make certain that nothing 
which could be used to take the blood of 
the young Americans who are fighting 
in Korea goes abroad from our country 
or from those whom we help. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I go further than that: I do not 
want such materials or supplies to go 
anywhere if they can be used to help 
make munitions. 

However, I call attention to the fact 
that the Kem amendment, which is on 
the statute books today, would lose its 
effect the very minute the firing ceased 
in Korea. On the other hand, in the 
Battle bill we are doing a much more 
comprehensive job; we are making the 
bill pertain to all parts of the world and 
to both economic aid and military aid, 
alike. The Kem bill does not do that. 

Mr. President, certainly this is not the 
first time this matter has been con- 
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sidered. It has been threshed out time 
after time on the floor of the Senate. I 
suppose we have had half a dozen differ- 
ent yea-and-nay votes in dealing with 
the substance of the proposal which is 
before us today. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that the facts 
in connection with this matter have 
changed from day to day, and is it not 
also true that information which we may 
have had yesterday may not be true to- 
morrow, and is it not also true that im- 
portant pronouncements have been made 
by Sir Hartley Shawcross and other 
accredited representatives of the British 
Government, just for one example, since 
the dates the Senator has mentioned? 
The Senator has referred to the fact that 
2 months were devoted by his committee 
to taking evidence on the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. The Senator said 
some of the members of his committee 
spent 14 days in the capitals of Europe. 
I wish to ask the Senator whether he 
regards 20 minutes as a somewhat dis- 
proportionate amount of time to devote 
to the question of whether our young 
men in Korea should be shot down by 
weapons furnished by ourselves, either 
in whole or in part? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator insists upon going back to the 
single issue regarding Korea. I repeat 
what I said only a moment or two ago. 
If this were a matter of first impression 
with the Foreign Relations Committee, 
with the Senate of the United States, 
and with individual Senators, I would, 
of course, think that 20 minutes would 
be too short a time for its considera- 
tion; but this is something which has 
been taking place from year to year. 
It is something on which we have had 
testimony every year at least since 1948; 
and it is a matter upon which we have 
voted half a dozen different times. 

Yes, Mr. President, conditions do 
change from day to day, and things look 
different from time to time, depending 
upon whose ox is being gored. During 
the MacArthur hearings, I remember 
well—and this was mentioned by the 
able Senator from Missouri that when 
General MacArthur appeared before us 
he very strongly criticized the trade 
through Hong Kong into Red China. 
Yet during. exactly that same period of 
time millions of dollars worth of trade 
from Japan, over whose destinies Gen- 
eral MacArthur presided, passed through 
exactly the same channel and to the 
Same people; namely, Red China. Did 
anyone say, “Stop that completely—dry 
it up completely?” I am sure General 
MacArthur would not have advocated 
dryingitup. Had he done so, the United 
States would simply have had to under- 
pin the Japanese people to that extent. 
It was a part of an economic trade bal- 
ance, which he undoubtedly recognized 
as being necessary. 

Mr. President, the whole philosophy 
of the Battle bill is that there are spots 
in the world where the economic trade 
balance requires a certain movement of 
commodities from country to country. 
What we have done, very briefly, has 
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been this: First, we say there are cer- 
tain things as to which there must be 
an absolute prohibition. That is the 
kind of materials about which the able 
Senator keeps talking—materials which 
he says may be used to kill our boys in 
Korea. We say in this bill that there 
can be no movement of arms, ammuni- 
tion, or other materials which would go 
toward helping the Communists to wage 
active war. There can be no exception 
in a situation of that kind. 

Mr. KEM. -Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. If I may first com- 
plete my statement, I will then yield. 
Mr. President, we also recognize that 
there are other items which may be 
harmful. and which can be excluded. As 
a matter of fact, if.I understand cor- 
rectly, about the only point of real dif- 
ference between the position of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Battle bill 
is as to the exercise of that discretion. 

Mr. President, I wish to give one little 
example. Let us take coal. Certain of 
the countries of Western Europe are de- 
pendent upon coal from Poland and from 
other eastern European countries. That 
is where they have been getting their coal 
historically. We could say to them, “If 
you want us to help you, you must quit 
buying coal from Poland.” We could 
say that, but what would be the effect? 
If they turn to us for coal, the coal will 
cost them twice as much as they now 
pay; and they have no dollars with which 
to pay for it. So if we let them have 
the coal, we shall let them have it at 
twice what they would have to pay in 
order to get it from Poland, and it would 
then be necessary for us to furnish them 
the dollars with which to pay for the 
coal. Or we can simply leave them .in 
the cold. If we do, then what is going to 
happen? We are going to lose them to 
the East. 

Mr. President, we are in a fight. It is 
a fight to win friends, and particularly so 
in certain areas. True, there are certain 
countries to which this bill could be ap- 
plied without hurting them particularly, 
but on the other hand, there are certain 
countries which simply cannot live 
within their respective economies if we 
completely lower this curtain. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Let me finish, first. 
I believe that anyone reading this bill 
with a recognition of the truth of what 
I have just stated—and I believe that 
almost anyone would recognize it to be 
true—would come to the conclusion that 
some kind of escape clause or some kind 
of provisional clause would necessarily 
have to be included in the legislation 
which we enact. The Battle bill does 
that, and therein it differs from the 
Kem-Wherry bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator says it 
is necessary for us to supply coal to cer- 
tain countries. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I simply used 
that as an example. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Not long ago the ad- 
ministration determined that it was nec- 
essary to exempt all of India. On the 
floor of the Senate it was said, “Oh, yes; 
let us give them wheat.” It was said, “If 
we give them $200,000,000 worth of 
wheat, they will be our friends.” What 
happened? In the press this morning 
we read that India has rejected the op- 
portunity of attending the conference in 
San Francisco and of signing the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty. Why? One of the 
main reasons assigned is that we do 
not propose to let Red China sign the 
Japanese Peace Treaty along with the 
other countries of the world. I ask the 
Senator, how much good did it do to give 
India the wheat? What did we get in 
return? We got a flat refusal on the 
part of India to join with the other free 
countries of the world in the signing of a 
peace treaty with Japan, unless Red 
China is permitted to sign it. India’s 
reason for making that demand is that 
she desires complete freedom to transact 
business with Red China. That is what 
India is after. 

Mr. President, if a country is so cold- 
blooded that she will not abstain from 
shipping into Communistic countries the 
very strategic materials which we our- 
selves prohibit our own people from 
shipping into those countries, then we 
should not do business with that par- 
ticular country. We should not main- 
tain trade relations with such a coun- 
try; and that is all there is to it. If the 
rifles and other materials which we sup- 
ply such countries are to be used for 
the purpose of killing our boys, then the 
time has come that we should not ship 
anything to such a country; it should 
not be exempted in the matter of receiv- 
ing shipments from the United States. 
That is my position in regard to India. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
minority leader has been out of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, and from certain of the 
statements he has just made it appears 
that he has not even read the bill. 
Goodness knows, we do prohibit trade 
in items of the kind to which the Sena- 
tor refers. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish, if I 
may. I share with the able Senator 
from Nebraska his disappointment and 
his desire to criticize—if it is proper for 
us to criticize. I suppose every coun- 
try has the right to do as it wishes. 
Nevertheless, I am terribly disappointed 
in the attitude which India has taken. 
I think she has taken an unrealistic atti- 
tude for a very long time in dealing with 
many of the problems connected with 
the troubles in Asia. Certainly the able 
Senator from Nebraska knows that very 
early the United States determined that, 
regardless of what India’s attitude was 
going to be, it would not deter us from 
carrying out the promise which we had 
made to the Japanese people. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The promise to re- 
store their sovereignty at an early date, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. How can there be any 
prohibition against the shipment of 
strategic materials to Norway, Austria, 
and India? We are trading in every- 
thing with those countries today be- 
cause of the interpretation of the State 
Department. We are not stopping the 
shipment of strategic materials to those 
countries. There is no prohibition on 
those three countries at all. They can 
ship strategic materials that kill our 
boys. That is the point I am raising. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This bill provides 
o if they do, we shall discontinue any 
aid. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what the 
Kem amendment provides, that if they 
do, they should not be permitted to 
exchange any more goods. Why not 


.enforce the Kem amendment and ac- 


complish exactly what we have been 
striving for? Since I have been in the 
Senate we never could get a mandatory 
provision; it was always a discretionary 
provision. Who had the authority? 
Who made the decisions? Why, the 
State Department. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Again I should like 
to remind the able Senator from Ne- 
braska of a couple of features of the 
Kem amendment which he should keep 
in mind. I understand that is the one 
to which the Senator was referring. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First of all, it re- 
lates only to economic aid, and not to 
military aid. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. Let me finish 
my statement. 

Second, it covers the period of time 
only while we are at war in Korea or 
somewhere else, until there is a cease- 
fire order. It was because of these 
weaknesses, because of its temporary 
nature, apparently, that the House 
started to work on the subject. Whether 
the complaints about the enforcement 
of the Kem amendment had any effect, 
I do not know. I am not going to argue 
it. If the Senator says they did, I am 
willing to accept his statemen) and let 
it go at that. 

The Senator from Nebraska has 
brought up the subject of the San Fran- 
cisco peace treaty. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. KEM] in his remarks had 
something to say about it also. He said 
something with reference to trips by the 
Foreign Relations Committee to seven 
foreign countries 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator spoke of his 
committee being in Europe, at which 
time it was understood from Mr. Mc- 
Cloy that the enforcement of the Kem 
amendment would cost us more money 
for the occupation of Western Germany 
and would delay the termination of the 
occupation. The Senator has also spo- 


ken very feelingly about the trade be- 


tween certain countries in Western Eu- 
rope who are our allies ard beneficiaries 
under the Marshall plan, and certain 
satellites of Russia on the other side of 
the iron curtain. 


; 


| 
f 
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It seems to me the subject involves 
the age-long difference between prop- 
erty rights on the one hand and human 
rights on the other hand; it involves the 
question of saving American money or 
expending American lives in Korea. 
Would the Senator permit me to ask 
whether he alines himself with those 
who are most interested in property 
rights or with those who are most in- 
terested in human rights? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, I in- 
vite anyone who wants to do so to ex- 
amine my voting record during the time 
I was a Member of the House of Rep- 
reseatatives and during the time I have 
been a Member of the Senate, and I be- 
lieve he will find an adequate answer 
to the question. I certainly always in- 
tend and have intended to aline myself 
with human rights. 

Let me say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that he has placed Mr. McCloy’s 
statement on e limited ground Mr. 
McCloy did not limit it to what it would 
cost America; he included in it the very 
economic existence of Western Ger- 
man 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Was Mr. McCloy speaking 
in terms of European trade, European 
profits, and European costs, or in terms 
of American lives in Korea? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me touch on 
one matter, and then I want to say some- 
thing about the point which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri keeps bringing into 
the debate 

Mr. KEM. It is the very essence of the 
debate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know it is some- 
thing which causes us all great concern, 
but the point is that I think the Sena- 
tor is completely disregarding some of 
the features of the Battle bill when he 
tries to relate it to the death of our boys 
in Korea. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator tell me 
in what way I have disregarded them? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The Battle 
bill prohibits outright trade in any war 
materials and permits a limited sched- 
ule, only to the extent that an item has 
been specifically exempted upon a find- 
ing that such exemption will contribute 
to the security of the United States. 

Mr. KEM. So does the Wherry-Ma- 
lone-Kem bill; the difference between 
the two being that the Battle bill places 
other strategic materials, such as copper, 
oil, and machine tools, on a discretionary 
basis, while the Wherry-Kem-Malone 
bill places them on a positive basis. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Battle bill rec- 
ognizes the need for some trade between 
those nations to sustain their respective 
economies, and it provides for discre- 
tionary action as to certain items not 
directly usable in war materials. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator spoke very 
eloquently about the high standing in 
Congress of certain members of the 
House committee who undertook con- 
sideration of the bill. The inference 
from what the Senator said was that he 
felt the decision of the House commit- 
tee was good enough for him, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN, Let me correct the 
Senator there. I do not want him to 
put words into my mouth. 

Mr. KEM. I did not mean to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I meant that I had 
faith and confidence in the thorough- 
ness with which the House committee 
studied the bill, and I have confidence 
in the decision which they reached. 

Mr. KEM. If there is any difference 
between the two statements, I shall ac- 
cept the Senator's language. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We took the matter 
up in our committee and discussed it 
and considered it, and it was the con- 
sidered opinion of the committee that 
the bill should come to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact, and if the REC- 
orD does not show, that on many impor- 
tant bills the Senator has disagreed with 
several Members of the House commit- 
tee which considered them. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Certainly Ihave. I 
have even differed with the Senator from 
Missouri on a great many things, and I 
have agreed with him on a great many 
things. 

Mr. KEM. I have never heard the 
Senator from Alabama say he is willing 
to accept my judgment on any important 
legislative matter without an independ- 
ent investigation of his own, and I should 
certainly not expect him to do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, Mr. President, 
I never have said it and never shall say 
it—not because I do not have a great 
deal of regard for the ability, the com- 
petence, and the thoroughness of the 
Senator from Missouri, but no one can 
make my decisions for me. 

Mr. KEM. Why is the Senator willing 
to substitute the judgment of the House 
committee for his own, based on an 
examination of the facts brought out 
through the testimony of witnesses and 
through the reading of important docu- 
ments? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have never said I 
was willing to do that, and I am not. I 
do not believe any member of our com- 
mittee is willing to do it. 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
to excuse the failure of his own com- 
mittee to hear witnesses and take evi- 
dence by saying that it had been done 
by the House committee, and he thought 
Senators had great faith in the members 
of the House committee, whose names 
he read, and thought that was sufficient 
for this committee, and should be suffi- 
cient for the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. I am 
sure the able Senator from Missouri will 
recall that I stated, not once, but two or 
three times, in answer to his repetitive 
question, that the matter had been dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate ever 
since 1948. It has come up in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. There has been 
testimony on it, and it has been debated 
on the floor of the Senate. Certainly 
every Senator must have fairly well in his 
mind what the facts are. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. KEM. Is not the Senator ac- 
quainted with the fact that events have 
been changing in the last few days—— 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes, certainly Iam. 

Mr. KEM. And the last few weeks and 
the last few months? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. How can a judgment based 
on facts which existed in 1948 be a sound 
basis for judgment of facts as they exist 
in August 1951? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
know that if the able Senator from 
Missouri came before our committee he 
would have his facts up to date. Cer- 
tainly I believe he ought to attribute to 
every Senator the same degree of in- 
telligence, the same attention to his 
duties, and he ought to be willing to have 
faith that all of us try to keep up with 
the changing conditions as best we can. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? | 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I will yield 
again; although I have been trying for a 
long time to read the statement re- 
garding what Mr. McCloy said. | 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator prefers that 
I wait—— 

Mr.SPARKMAN. No; go ahead. : 

Mr. KEM. Since the conditions have 
been changing from day to day, and since 
the Senator says that 20 minutes were 
given to the consideration of the bill 
other Senators have said about 2 or 3 
minutes—I wish to ask the Senator how, 
he can reconcile his statement that the 
knowledge acquired in 1948 should be 
sufficient for a considered action bit 
August 1951. 

The Senator from Alabama was kind 
enough to say, and good enough to say, 
that if the Senator from Missouri ap- 
peared before his committee he was sure 
he would have his facts up to date. Will 
not the Senator from Alabama go a little 
further and join the Senator from Mis- 
souri in a request to his committee that 
the Senator from Missouri be given that 
opportunity? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know that the 
Senator from Missouri has been greatly 
interested in this subject, but I am sure 
every other Senator on the floor likewise 
has been greatly interested in it. Ihave 
never said that anybody reached a deci- 
cion based upon what was said in 1948. 
I think we all knew pretty well what the 
facts were. 

Mr. President, when we met in the 
committee, the staff had prepared a 
digest describing the Kem amendment 
and the Battle bill, and had laid that 
before every member of the committee. 
We knew what we were acting on, and we 
knew that it was something that needed 
to be worked out and needed to be done 
very quickly. We knew that Mr. McCloy 
had been urging that action to be taken. 
We knew that if there should come such 
a thing as a cease-fire in Korea, we would 
have nothing at all along the line of the 
pending measure, because the Kem 
amendment would die completely then. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee said 
a great deal with reference to trade in 
Western Europe. If Senators are inter- 
ested, they will find it on pages 26 and 
27 of our report, which is Senate Docu- 
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ment No. 56, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session. I wish to read a little bit 
which I think summarizes it: 

The subcommittee did learn of some situ- 
ations in which limited amounts of exports 
from Western European countries to the East 
may be justified. For example, foreign offi- 
cials referred to a number of specific in- 
stances in which the export of some mas 
terials to the East is in fact a quid pro quo 
for the acquisition by the West of much- 
needed critical materials. The situation in 
Berlin is one which requires particular at- 
tention. Since the Western sectors of Ber- 
lin must live by the export of many of their 
products to Soviet-controlled areas sur- 
rounding them and from which essential 
foodstuffs are imported, the embargo of ex- 
ports from Western Berlin becomes a mat- 
ter of considerable political and economic 
consequence, 


There is a good bit more, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I will not take time to read it. 

I had started, before the last series of 
queries from the able Senator from Mis- 
souri, to say just a word about the San 
Francisco Conference, because both the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Nebraska had brought it into the 
discussion, I said something about the 
visit of our committee to Europe. It 
was made upon vote of the committee, 
and we went as a committee. It was 
made upon the invitation and the urging 
of General Eisenhower for us to come to 
Europe and see conditions at first hand. 

Mr. President, I have been on many a 
working committee, but I never was on 
one that worked harder than did this 
committee. We established a pretty 
general pattern for our work. In every 
country we visited we first held a con- 
ference with our own officials in that 
country, our embassy officials, our ECA 
Officials, and our military personnel, We 
had them gather at a table very much 
as if we had been in our own committee 
room, We had a reporter present and we 
conducted the hearings exactly as we 
would conduct them here. 

Then usually in the afternoon of the 
first day, or the second day, or sometime 
while we were there, we would get to- 
gether with the officials of the local gov- 
ernment and again we would sit down at 
the long conference table, and in every 
instance the officials of the government, 
whatever government we may have been 
visiting, agreed to let us question them 
just as we would question our own rep- 
resentatives. We did not have a report 
of those sessions made, but the officials 
of the governments involved dodged no 
questions, and we were not limited in the 
field we covered. We followed that pro- 
cedure in every country into which we 
went, I believe we accomplished a great 
deal more in the 2 weeks than we could 
possibly have accomplished had we re- 
mained at home and sought to secure 
the same information. 

Personally, Mr. President, I will say 
just this one further word, because there 
is criticism from time to time of com- 
mittees and of individual Senators and 
Representatives who go to Europe, to 
Asia, or to different parts of the United 
States, or wherever it may be. I have 
long believed that it would be wholesome 
for the Government of the United States 
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if Members of Congress were required to 
visit areas and activities with which they 
were concerned, and over which their re- 
spective committee has jurisdiction, and 
investigate what was going on, the prod- 
ucts being manufactured, and so forth. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama believe it would be a great 
deal better for the United States if the 
Senators were required to go to the dif- 
ferent States in the United States to 
examine conditions there existing, rather 
than to go to Europe or all over the world 
sticking their noses into the business of 
other countries and neglecting the busi- 
ness of the American people? As a mat- 
ter of fact, is it not true that within two 
blocks of the Capitol there are slums 
which are a disgrace to the United States 
Government? Yet our Senators chase 
all over the world trying to find out 
something. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, the Senator is 
correct. There are slums in less than 
two blocks of the Capitol. I have been 
around and seen those slums. I have 
tried to do something to clean them up. 
When I was in the House of Representa- 
tives, I served on the Military Affairs 
Committee. I tried to make it a point to 
visit all our Army installations, and I 
got around to practically all of them. 
In those days it was not very hard to 
do that. I am a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. We work with 
foreign governments, and any time I get 
an opportunity to go to any foreign gov- 
ernment when I think it might be help- 
ful to me as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Mr. President, I 
shall certainly go. I think every Member 
of the Congress ought to do that. I have 
tried to visit the parts of the United 
States where the committee upon which 
I served had some interest in projects 
or activities. I think it would be fine if 
every Member of the Congress knew the 
United States and knew it well. 

With reference to San Francisco, Iam 


going to San Francisco, to the peace con-_ 


ference. I am a member of the delega- 
tion officially appointed to represent our 
Government at that conference, in con- 
nection with the three treaties which are 
to be executed there. Personally I rather 
dislike having to leave here at this time 
when we have such a heavy legislative 
load. But, Mr. President, I know how 
important it is for someone representing 
the United States to be there, and I hope 
that just as many as possible of those 
who have been named as delegates may 
be able to go. 

It is said that the conference is a 
mere matter of signing the treaty, and 
that Senators do not sign it. It is my 
understanding that some Senators will 
sign it. Those who are principal dele- 
gates will sign it. My understanding is 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY] will be actual signatories 
to the treaties. But that is only the 
formal part of it. Had Russia and her 
satellites not come into the conference, 
it may be that things would have gone 
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quietly and smoothly; but we do not 
know what is going to happen. I know 
that the larger delegation we have there, 
dedicated to the purpose of doing the 
best job that can possibly be done, the 
better it is going to be for the United 
States. I am going there, and I am 
going for the purpose of doing whatever 
I can in the interest of building up good 
relations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I see the able Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
in the Chamber. I hope he will go to 
San Francisco. I understand that he 
has been designated as an official asSist- 
ant or adviser with reference to certain 
activities. I know that he can doa great 
deal of good. He made a trip to Japan 
to try to work out some of the trouble- 
some features of the treaty. There has 
been a great deal more work done on 
the treaty by Members of Congress than 
many people realize, and a great deal 
remains to be done. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know whether or not the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy] has 
been invited to attend? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. The 
junior Senator from Wisconsin is not a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Others besides mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
are going. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I saw in the news- 
paper that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, McCarran] had been invited. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin would be 
a pretty good man to send there, if we 
are to hold our own with the Commu- 
nists. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam informed that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], and perhaps other 
Senators, are planning to attend. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam sorry that I have 
not been able to be present in the cham- 
ber during all of the Senator’s remarks. 
Before he reached the subject of the San 
Francisco Conference, the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama mentioned two 
weaknesses, as he described them, of the 
Kem amendment. One was the fact that 
its provisions did not include military 
aid. The other related to the termina- 
tion of the act, that is to say, the point 
was made that the provision consists of 
a rider on an appropriation bill, and, 
therefore, is not permanent legislation. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Les. I did not in- 
tend those two weaknesses to be a com- 
plete list. There is one other glaring 
.weakness. I mentioned those two par- 
ticularly because I thought the Senator 
from Nebraska would agree with me with 
respect to those two. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that if they are 
the only weaknesses, the argument 
against the Kem amendment is pretty 
weak. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the first place, who 
would be so naive as to think that we 
would permit a country receiving ECA 
aid to ship actual arms, guns, airplanes, 
and munitions, to Russia? That is why 
military aid was not included, But, of 
course, we can include it. Perhaps we 
should do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
misunderstands. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point that 
has been made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It does not apply to 
military aid which we give the Marshall 
plan countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. The 
amendment provides that they shall not 
ship primarily economic materials, be- 
cause we never intended that the ECA 
countries should exchange goods 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Wait a moment, 
I want to get the Senator on the right 
track. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me finish. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well; if the 
Senator wants to wander off into the 
woods, where he is going. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think I am 
wandering. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am trying to get 
the Senator back on the road. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about the 

motors which we shipped to Great 
Britain, which Great Britain sent to 
Russia? What about the airplane en- 
‘gines? There were 100 of them. That 
is what we are talking about. We did 
‘not think that a country like Great 
Britain would ship direct to Russia such 
things as the rotary engines which make 
jet planes operate. 
Another item was 18,000,000 tons of 
rubber. Those of us who wrote the 
amendment did not think for a moment 
that it would be necessary to bar mili- 
tary supplies. But if that is the only 
weakness of the Kem amendment, that 
is a very simple thing. I agree with 
the Senator that the ECA countries now 
are dealing in everything—strategic ma- 
terials and everything else. So I would 
be perfectly agreeable if the Senator 
should offer an amendment to the legis- 
lation to include military aid. But no 
one ever dreamed—at least I did not— 
that the countries which received aid 
from us would send military equipment 
to Russia and her satellites. 

There is some dispute as to whether 
this provision is permanent or not. 
However, the best we could ever get was 
a so-called amendment on an appro- 
priation bill. I am perfectly agreeable 
to amending the Kem amendment to 
make it permanent legislation, just as 
the Battle bill is now sought to be put 
through on a permanent basis. 

Just one other thing, if the Senator 
will permit me, and then I wish the 
Senator would respond. 


I did not say that 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
to the Senator that he is still wandering 
far afield, and I can set him straight, if 
he will allow me to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish the Senator 
would do so. I have been trying for 4 
years to obtain a mandatory provision 
to stop this trade. Every time we come 
up against an escape clause, or a discre- 
tionary provision which permits such 
goods to flow as though we had never 
enacted any legislation. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor] has 
pointed that out to the Senate many 
times. He is not far afield. He is doing 
a good job. He has demonstrated the 
need for a mandatory piece of legisla- 
tion, and not a discretionary statute, 
which in my opinion the Battle bill is, 

Mr. SP Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader has spent 
about 5 minutes in talking about things 
which simply are not included in any 
statement I have made, and are not in 
line with the statement I was making. 

For example, I was not talking about 
the recipient countries exporting mili- 
tary goods to the iron- curtain countries. 
The Kem amendment says other than 
military assistance.“ In other words, 
it Umits its application to economic aid 
which we extend to certain countries. 
Now we are coming along with a half-a- 
billion-dollar military program, The 
Kem amendment does not apply to that. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Let me finish my 
statement. 

The Battle bill applies to everything, 
and the Kem-Wherry bill applies to 
everything; but we were talking about 
the Kem amendment. 

Secondly, I was not talking about the 
legislation being temporary because it 
was attached as a rider to an appropria- 
tion bill. I think it is permanent, so far 
as that is concerned. 

Mr. WHERRY. So do I, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Its application, 
however, is only for a certain period of 
time— 

During any period in which the Armed 
Forces of the United States are actively en- 
gaged in hostilities while ing out any 


decision of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 


That is what I meant by saying that 
— was temporary. It has a termination 

te. 

Mr. WHERRY. The way we have 
been operating, it seems to me that it 
is going to be permanent anyway. Does 
not the Senator agree with me? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say in 


answer to the Senator from Nebraska 
that he is not going to draw me out on 


the question as to how the Kem amend- 
ment has been operating. In the first 
place, it has been in effect for only 2 
or 3 months. 

Mr. KEM. Mr, President, did the 
Senator say that the Kem amendment 
had been in effect? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I am referring to 
the language which I have just read, 


Mr. KEM. Did the Senator say that 


that amendment had been in effect? 
Does not the Senator know that it was 
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suspended by the National Security 
Council? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator 
wants to play on words—— 

Mr. KEM. Not on words, but on facts. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say that it 
was enacted into law only on June 2, 
1951. I am not going to be drawn into 
an argument as to how it has been ad- 
ministered. I am not defending the ad- 
ministration of it. That is not my pur- 
pose. What I am trying to show is that 
we need a law which will apply to eco- 
nomic aid as well as military aid, and 
which will prevent war materials from 
moving to iron-curtain countries, and 
yet a law which will recognize the reali- 
ties of life. 

I did not intend to go into all this ma- 
terial in connection with the pending 
motion, but let me read some of the 
things which are coming from the Sov- 
iet Union. 

I do not know whether we are still 
getting manganese from Russia. I know 
we did get it up until a few months ago. 
We have relied upon Russia for a great 
part of our manganese imports. Good- 
ness knows, we do not have very much 
of it in this country. In fact, we have 
very little of it. We must get it some- 
where, and Russia is one of our principal 
sources of supply. I am thinking about 
Western Europe now. Let me read a few 
of the articles which Western European 
countries receive from Russia. 

From the Soviet bloc to France: 

Titanium white, Diesel motors, air- 
planes and motors for airplanes, phenol, 
absorbent charcoal, laboratory and tech- 
nical glass, hydraulic presses, micro- 
Scopes, special steels, precision instru- 
ments, wheels for watchmaking, and ma- 
chine tools. 

To Western Germany: —4 

Chemical raw materials and products, 
tractors, bristles, machines and tools, 
glass and earthenware, zinc dust, and 
electro-technical products. 

To Italy: 
Steel for ball bearings. 


To the Netherlands: 


Lead, tractors, rolled-steel products, 
boiler material, alloy steels, electrical 
measuring instruments and counters, 
radio tubes and parts, internal combus- 
tion engines, electrical porcelain and 
ceramics, agricultural machinery, ma- 
chinery, motors, installations, hunting 
rifles and ammunition, sodium hydro- 


‘sulfite, pheno-creosol and orthocreo- 


sol, potash, magnesium, steel plates, 
sheets and tubes, transformers, and 
pumps. when} 

To Norway: 

Chemicals, electrical machines, auto- 
motive equipment, welding sets, ampli- 
fiers, and high-pressure tubes. 

I could go on and on reading from 
such a list. Even many of those articles 
are denied under the terms of the Bat- 


tle bill. All of them would be denied 


‘unless there was a positive finding made 
that the security of the United States 
would be served by allowing these na- 
tions to carry on that limited trade. 

Mr. President, I believe we have pre- 
sented a good bill to the Senate, á 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator has referred 
to the fact that section 1302, which is 
now the law, and which is known as the 
Kem law or Kem amendment, does not 
apply beyond the period of hostilities in 
Korea and does not apply to military 
assistance to the countries of Western 
Europe, which is quite correct. The Sen- 
ator had in mind, however, has he not, 
that the complaint made here is that no 
adequate consideration was given in his 
committee to the Wherry-Byrd-Malone- 
Kem bill, which would amend section 
1302 in those two respects, by closing the 
gap and extending the provision indefi- 
nitely, and would apply to military as 
well as economic assistance? The Sen- 
ator has that in mind, has he not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Anyone reading 
the report of the commitiee will see 
that we did spend a considerable period 
of time in discussing the Kem bill. 

Mr. KEM. The question involved is 
not whether the Kem amendment should 
be continued in effect, but whether ade- 
quate consideration should be given 
to the Wherry-Byrd-Malone-Kem bill, 
which would seek to amend the Kem 
amendment, or section 1302. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Or replace it. 

Mr. KEM. Yes. That is the ques- 
tion involved. I should like to ask an- 
other question of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I am not sure 
that I caught every word of his ques- 
tion. I do not want to leave any im- 
plication that we did not give adequate 
consideration to the matter to which the 
Senator has referred. I contend we did. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator said that 20 
minutes of consideration was given. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I said I would 
guess that to be about the amount of 
time. I recognize and we say so in our 
report, that there is a great deal of 
good in the bill proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the cosponsors. 
We discussed the subject in the report. 
However, because of the flexibility pro- 
vided in the Battle bill, after a most 
thorough study by a subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives, after it 
had been unanimously adopted by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
and after it had been unanimously 
passed by the House of Representatives 
itself following a debate, where there 
was complete bipartisan support of the 
measure—being aware of all of that, and 
having before us an analysis of the Kem 
bill and an analysis of the Battle bill, 
and knowing what the difference was 
between the Kem amendment as it 
exists today and the manner in which 
the Kem bill would change it, and the 
manner in which the Battle bill would 
change it, it was our feeling in exercis- 
ing our own free will, that the proper 
thing to do was for us to report the 
Battle bill to the Senate with our report 
and with our explanation. 

I submit that we discussed all of these 
measures in the report. I believe the 
report will show that we did consider 
them and that we had those matters 
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before us. I believe the report will show 
also that we knew what we were going 
when we reported the bill to the Senate 
as being one worthy of being enacted 
into law and one that ought to be enacted 
quickly. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEM, Did I correctly understand 
the Senator to say that he did not know 
what materials were coming out of Rus- 
sia today and that his information on 
that subject was 3 months old? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I did not say 
that. Isaid I did not know whether the 
United States today was receiving any 
shipments of manganese. I mentioned 
just that one article. Idonot know. I 
have not checked into the matter. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator know 
what other materials are being received 
as of now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could not tell as 
of now what articles are being received 
from Russia. 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senator’s informa- 
tion with respect to other items also 3 
months old? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not under- 
stand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senator’s informa- 
tion as to other items coming out of 
Russia also 3 months old? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I have read 
a list of articles that were going from 
the Soviet bloc of nations to European 
countries. 

Mr. KEM. Is that list based on any 
testimony before the Senator's commit- 
tee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was based on 
information which was before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEM. Was it referred to in the 
hearings? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
that it does not make any difference 
what the United States is receiving. 
That is not the question. The question 
relates to trade between Soviet coun- 
tries and countries to which the United 
States intends to extend help. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Either economic or 


military. It has nothing to do with 


trade between the United States and 
Russia or any other country. 

Mr. KEM. I did not intend to imply 
anything else. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Missouri was asking a great many ques- 
tions with reference to the subject. 

Mr. KEM. I asked the Senator 
whether his information as to what items 
were coming out of Russia to the Mar- 
shall plan countries was 3 months old. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
from Alabama to make that statement 
with reference to manganese, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Some of it may be 
3 months old. Some of it may be a week 
old. 

Mr. KEM. None of it is based on any 
evidence which was taken by his com- 
mittee, is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We had evidence 
and information before our committee 
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which amply justified our reporting the 
bill to the Senate. We also included 
some statistics relating to the trade. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I yield to no man in my admira- 
tion for the personal character and 
legislative record of the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. They 
are well known. He is generally ad- 
mired in the Senate and by the Ameri- 
can people, Would the Senator from 
Alabama permit me to say that his record 
shows that he has somehow had a blind 
spot with reference to shipments of war 
materials from Marshall plan countries 
to countries of the Russian bloc, so that 
those materials could be used to kill our 
own men in Korea? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if I 
understand the Senator correctly, he is 
saying that I have a blind spot with ref- 
erence to the shipment of war materials 
to countries behind the iron curtain, 
which would be used to kill our soldiers 
in Korea. 

Mr. KEM. I am asking whether or 
not that is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if I 
understand the Senator correctly I want 
to say that, of course, it is not correct. 
I yield to no Senator, the Senator from 
Missouri or any other Senator, or any- 
one else in this country, in my deter- 
mination to do everything I possibly can 
to keep anything from going to anybody 
which could be used to shed the blood of 
our boysin Korea. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that in spite of the high regard 
which I have for my good personal friend, 
the Senator from Missouri, who has been 
speaking, I do not permit him to pass 
judgment upon what my intentions are 
or what my vote may be or on what my 
advocacy of or opposition to any par- 
ticular measure which he may advocate 
may mean. 

Certainly I would not favor any such 
use of war materials. I wish to say 
to the Senator from Missouri and to 
everyone else, in language that is per- 
fectly understandable, that not one thing 
which could be shipped under the Battle 
bill would do what the Senator from 
Missouri intimates would be done; and 
I believe the Senator from Missouri 
knows that to be the case. . 

Mr. President, I have been very gen- 
erous in yielding to the Senator from 
Missouri. He knows that he is dealing 
with the very hearts of the mothers and 
fathers of our boys when he talks about 
the spilling of blood in Korea. Good- 
ness knows, Mr. President, I recoil from 
that just as much as does the Senator 
from Missouri or anyone else. However, 
Iam not going to stand on the floor of 
the Senate and engage in demagogery in 
using such expressions. 

Mr. President, I am being just as sin- 
cere as I can about this proposed legisla- 
tion. Goodness knows, I have no per- 
sonal interest in it, except to try to ren- 
der service to my country. 

I have studied this bill and the pro- 
posals in regard to it. I have studied the 
Kem amendment. I have heard the 
Senator from Missouri debate it on the 
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floor of the Senate from time to time. 
I know it would be much easier not to 
say anything about this measure, but 
just wait and vote, if I had to, or not 
vote. However, someone must assume 
the responsibility. The Kem amend- 
ment, which now is the law, is not suffi- 
cient. Even the Senator from Missouri 
recognizes that, because he has intro- 
duced a bill to rewrite the Kem amend- 
ment. 

If the Kem amendment is not suffi- 
cient, someone must act to change it. 
The Foreign Relations Committee had 
before it the so-called Battle bill, and it 
had before it the Kem bill. That com- 
mittee is familiar with this legislation 
and has been familiar with it over the 
years, end has kept up to date with it 
just as well as the Senator from Missouri 
has. I believe that all Senators and 
the President of the Senate know that 
every Senator must keep up with these 
matters, in the performance of his duty. 
The members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee probably receive even more 
mail about these matters and hear a 
great deal more about them than do 
Senators who are not members of that 
committee. 

With that information at hand, the 
members of the committee, which is one 
of the responsible legislative committees 
of the Senate, and with both Democrats 
and Republicans alike on it, voted to re- 
port the so-called Battle bill to the Sen- 
ate with only one substantive amend- 
ment, aside from some technical amend- 
ments. That substantive amendment 
was submitted by the able Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmrrH]. That bill is 
the measure which is before the Senate 
today. In the committee not one voice 
was raised against the bill, and both 
Democrats and Republicans were pres- 
ent in the committee at that time. In 
the House the bill was a bipartisan bill. 
It is a bipartisan bill in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I submit that in my 
opinion, and apparently in the opinion 
of the other members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee who voted to re- 
port the bill to the Senate, this bill will 
do the job which we want done, whereas 
the Kem amendment does not do the 
job; and the Senator from Missouri vir- 
tually admits that his amendment does 
not do the job, because at this very time 
he is spohsoring a bill to amend the Kem 
amendment. 

Mr. President, we believe that this bill 
recognizes the realities of the situation— 
realities with which the nine members 
of our subcommittee, composed of five 
Democrats and four Republicans, who 
went to Europe, are familiar; and they 
were unanimous in their decision that 
this had to be done. 

This bill incorporates the recommen- 
dations of, among others, a hard-headed 
businessman, such as Mr. McCloy, our 
High Commissioner in Germany. Cer- 
tainly he is a patriot, and certainly he 
does not want to do anything which 
would cost the blood of American boys, 
either in Korea cr anywhere else. This 
bill is something which he has recom- 
mended, and it has been recommended 
by others, as being the minimum re- 
2 if we are to live in an orderly 
world. 
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Of course we could draw back into our 
shell and could try to live alone. We 
could not live as we are living now if we 
were to try to live alone, Mr. President, 
because the United States is not self- 
sufficient, despite its size and its great 
resources. However, I think our coun- 
try has long since gotten away from the 
idea that we can live alone. It is true 
that a few persons still adhere to the 
live-alone policy. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask the Senator 
to wait a minute, please. I wish to fin- 
ish my statement, because I certainly do 
not want the Senator from Missouri to 
put words into my mouth or thoughts 
into my mind or motives into my soul. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama declines to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
this country we have a hard core of iso- 
lationists. Not many of them are left, 
but occasionally we hear from them. I 
do not intend to have one of them say 
what I am advocating or say that I have 
a blind spot with reference to the safety 
and life and the blood of the boys whom 
we may send to Korea or to any other 
battlefield. Goodness knows, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we are living in trying times. No 
one knows when your boy or my boy or 
our neighbor’s boy may have to go toa 
battlefield anywhere in the world. We 
are living in the midst of such condi- 
tions today, and there is no escape from 
them. 

I wish to condemn as strongly as I can 
an attempt by anyone, either on the floor 
of the Senate or elsewhere, to affect the 
course of legislation purely on an - 
tional basis which departs completely 
from realism. : 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Let me say to the able and 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
who is my friend, that I certainly would 
not have referred to his voting record 
if he himself had not done so. He in- 
vited attention to his voting record; and 
only on that account did I address my- 
self to it. 

In that connection, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama whether on 
May 5, 1950, when the ECA Act of 1951 
was under consideration, and when the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Missouri and other Senators to ter- 
minate the trade in strategic materials 
between Marshall plan countries and the 
countries of Western Europe came up for 
consideration, the Senator from Ala- 
bama was present and voting at that 
time, if the Senator remembers that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not remember 
the exact date, but the Recorp speaks for 
itself. If the Senator from Missouri has 
the Recorp before him, I certainly would 
say the Recorp is correct. My recollec- 
tion is that at one time there was a yea- 
and-nay vote when the Kem amendment 
was submitted, and at that time I voted 
against it. 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I voted against 
it for the same reason that I believe the 
Senator’s present proposal is not prac- 
tical; it would virtually lower an iron 
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curtain without any reservation, without 
any recognition of the realities of the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether on September 22, 1950, 
when the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1951 was under consideration, and 
when the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] was taken up, the Senator from 
Alabama was present and voting. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I was not pres- 
ent on that day, if the Senator gave the 
correct date. 

Mr. KEM. September 22, 1950. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was not present 
at that time, if I recall correctly. I left 
Washington on September 17, 1950, to go 
to New York to attend the United Na- 
tions; and I was not back for any vote 
after that. 

Mr. KEM. That is correct; the Sena- 
tor has an excellent memory, and my 
record shows that he was not present 
then. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether on September 14, 1950, 
when the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1951 was under consideration, 
and when the motion by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHeErry] to amend 
its provisions so that such aid would be 
barred if traffic of the sort I have men- 
tioned continued, the Senator from Ala- 
bama was present and voting on that 
occasion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I remember cor- 
rectly—and I do not have the benefit 
of having the Recorp before me—that 
question came up in connection with a 
conference report. Am I correct about 
that? Was it a conference report? 

Mr. KEM. I do not think so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, My recollection is 
that it was a conference report, and that 
the conferees had worked out a satis- 
factory solution, and that the choice was 
between the iron curtain Kem amend- 
ment and the compromise which the 
conferees had worked out. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator voted “no” 
on that occasion, did he not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator with reference to July 31, 1950, 
when the General Appropriation Act of 
1951 was under consideration and when 
the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHerry], barring such use 
of ECA funds while the United States 
was engaged in carrying out any de- 
cision of the United Nations—in other 
words, the so-called Kem amendment— 
came up, the Senator from Alabama was 
present and voting. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure. 

Mr. KEM, My record shows that the 
Senator was present. My record shows 
that the Senator voted “nay” on that 
occasion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not certain. 

Mr. KEM. In all fairness, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Alabama 
whether it is not fair to say that, from 
the very inception, he has been opposed 
to legislation of this character, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, Mr. President, 
I have not been. In fact, I have recog- 
nized the need of it; but I have recog- 
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nized that that need ought to be tied 
up with some realistic plan which would 
be workable. The trouble with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has been the same 
trouble which he evidences here today, 
namely, that he has insisted upon cut- 
ting off the trade completely, without 
recognizing the needs on the part of 
some countries of Western Europe 
which we are trying to win to our side, 
countries like Austria and West Ger- 
many, certain of those countries whose 
very economic life depends upon con- 
tinuing, to some extent, at least, the 
normal trade relations which have pre- 
vailed across the years. The Senator 
from Missouri, from the very beginning, 
would have cut them off completely, thus 
driving them behind the iron curtain. 
Goodness knows, we are trying to do 
everything we can to keep other nations 
and other peoples from going behind the 
iron curtain. The only thing for which 
I plead is that some practical and real- 
istic manner of procedure be followed; 
and I believe that the so-called Battle 
bill provides such a manner and method, 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Ala- 
bama would agree with me that the 
Battle bill is a discretionary bill as to the 
shipment of war materials, would he 
not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is, in respect to 
certain materials. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator also 
agree that on two previous occasions 
the Senate has passed legislation in the 
form of discretionary bills with the same 
objective, and that in both cases the 
legislation has utterly failed to attain 
the desired result? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the dis- 
cretion has been worked out in the Bat- 
tle bill in such a way as to safeguard 
those things against which we com- 
plained previously. Certainly, as I said 
a moment ago, the trouble has been that 
the condition was presented as white or 
black, without the recognition of a gray 
somewhere in between. There is a gray 
zone, and this bill tries to recognize it 
within narrow limits, tied strictly to the 
national security of the United States, 
and that is all. I believe it is a good 
measure, Mr. President, and I hope that 
the motion to proceed to the corsidera- 
tion of House bill 4550 will be agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it may 
seem superfluous, after the long, inter- 
esting, clarifying, and moving exposition 
of the difference between the two bills 
which we just heard from the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, for me 
to supplement what he has said, since 
he has so well covered the ground, and 
since he has even been subjected to a 
penetrating cross-examination of his 
views. However, it has seemed to me 
that not only my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate but also the general public might 
benefit by a short summary of the dif- 
ferences between the two bills. 

Both these bills appear to have the 
same intent, which is to assure the 
American taxpayer that no United States 
economic, financial, or military assist- 
ance shall be given to any foreign coun- 
try which knowingly permits the export 
of strategic goods to Russia or its satel- 
lites. No Member of Congress could dis- 
agree with the ‘objective of preventing 
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strategic goods from going into the 
Soviet orbit; but the language of the 
Kem bill as presently drafted goes far 
beyond thisintent. There are three rea- 
sons why Representative BATTLE's bill is 
better than the bill of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

The most important difference be- 
tween the two bills is the nature of the 
lists of goods which must be embargoed 
by our friends and allies before they can 
receive United States aid. The Battle 
bill provides for a list made up of arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, atomic 
materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, and items 
of primary strategic significance used in 
the production of arms, ammunition, or 
other implements of war. 

The Kem bill, on the other hand, in 
addition to these implements of war, 
imposes an embargo on other articles 
or commodities which the Secretary of 
Defense shall have certified to the head 
of the agency administering the pro- 
gram in which such assistance is ex- 
tended are likely to be used in the man- 
ufacture of arms, ammunition, or mili- 
tary matériel. 

The Kem bill goes on to state that 
“the Secretary of Defense is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to make such cer- 
tification with respect to any article or 
commodity of the nature or class de- 
scribed.” In other words, the Secretary 
of Defense has no discretion as to the 
commodities on the embargo list. He 
must certify all items which may be used 
in the manufacture of military maté- 
riel. 

Now, the term “military matériel” 
may be broad enough to include all of 
those thousands of different commodi- 
ties, including food and stores, which 
appear in the catalog of the Quarter- 
master General. In other words, all 
clothing, foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities of life would have to be embargoed 
in order for any of these other coun- 
tries to receive our assistance. The lan- 
guage of the Kem amendment, as pres- 
ently drafted, requires, in reality, that 
our friends completely cut off trade with 
the Soviet bloc, a step which even our 
own export regulators do not require 
of the United States, 

Since it is known that all Western 
European countries maintain at least 
some regular trade with the Soviet or- 
bit, the passage of the Kem bill would 
almost certainly mean the dissolution 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion because no nation in Europe could 
accept such discriminatory action on the 
part of the United States and still re- 
main a partner. 

The second major difference in these 
two bills is the fact that the Kem bill 
provides no discretion for exception to 
its provisions. For all practical pur- 
poses, in view of the nature of the list 
of items to be embargoed, any country 
which trades with the Soviet bloc will be 
refused United States assistance. This 
is mandatory under the Kem bill. The 
Battle bill, on the other hand, provides 
“that the President, after taking into 
account the contribution of a country 
to the mutual security of the free world, 
the importance of such assistance to the 
security of the United States, the stra- 
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tegic importance of imports received 
from countries of the Soviet bloc, and 
the adequacies of such countries’ con- 
trols over the export to the Soviet bloc 
of items of strategic importance, may 
direct the continuance of assistance to 
a country which permits shipment of 
items other than arms, ammunition, im- 
plements of war and atomic energy ma- 
terials, when unusual circumstances in- 
dicate that the cessation of aid would 
clearly be detrimental to the security 
of the United States.” 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if I correctly understood him to 
say that under the Wherry-Byrd- 
Malone-Kem bill, any country that 
trades with the Russian bloc would not 
be cligible for either economic or mili- 
tary assistance from the United States. 

: Mr. GREEN. It might not be; that is 
rue. 

Mr. KEM. Did the Senator say that? 

Mr. GREEN. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, I did. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator believe 
that? 

Mr. GREEN. I would not say any- 
thing I did not believe. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator realize 
that the Wherry-Byrd-Malone-Kem bill 
applies only to trade in strategic war 
materials, such as, for example, copper, 
oil, machine tools, and rubber, and that 
it has no application whatever to any 
goods except those strategic war ma- 
terials? 

Mr. GREEN. The exceptions to which 
the Senator refers are not sufficient to 
take it out of the general category of 
eutting off trade between countries. 

Mr. KEM. Why? If it does not in- 
cluce any trade in any other articles, how 
can it be said that any ban is placed on 
trade in general? 

Mr. GREEN. I believe the provisions 
of the bill are such that it will result, 
there being no discretion, in cutting off 
trade between the countries of the Soviet 
bloc and the countries in the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator mean to 
say that if trade in war materials, such 
as copper, rubber, oil, and machine tools, 
is shut off—— 

Mr. GREEN. Ihave already answered 
the Senator's question. 

The Battle bill provides for a certain 
amount of flexibility when ‘t can be 
demonstrated that such flexibility is to 
the security advantage of the United 
States. For example, in the case of 
Austria, we know that some strategic 
goods under Soviet control in the Soviet 


Zone of Austria are moving to the Soviet 


bloc. Nonetheless, it is certainly in the 
security interests of the United States to 
continue aid to Austria. There are 
several examples of this sort which make 
it almost necessary that the adminis- 
trator of security controls be given 
enough flexibility to insure that the best 
interests of the United States security 
are maintained. 

We were given various illustrations of 
this on the recent trip to Europe of a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. Another 
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illustration which I may introduce here 
is that of the trade between West Berlin 
and East Berlin. Under the provisions 
of the Kem bill, that trade would be 

practically entirely cut off, whereas the 
` life of West Berlin depends on trade with 
East Berlin, or else it would become en- 
tirely dependent on air carriage from the 
west. 

Finally, the Kem bill makes no pro- 
vision for administrative improvement 
in security trade controls. At the pres- 
ent time the Departments of Defense, 
Commerce, State, and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration all have im- 
portant functions in east-west trade 
controls. As a result, nobody is really 
responsible for the policy and imple- 
mentation of this important security job. 
At the present time, it is impossible for 
Congress to level its criticism at any 
one man or any one agency because of 
the separation of responsibility. The 
Battle bill has remedied this highly un- 
desirable situation by putting the re- 
sponsibility under one man, whose ap- 
pointment shall be confirmed by the 
Senate. This man is to be responsible 
for the policy and administration of a 
program of security controls worked out 
mutually with foreign-aid recipients. 
The Battle bill is a step forward in pro- 
tecting the security interests of the 
United States, while the Kem bill is a 
long step backward which would 
threaten our security and probably cut 
the ground from under General Eisen- 
hower, and the whole mutual security 
program. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I have been 
very much interested in the analogy be- 
tween the Kem bill and the Battle bill 
which the Senator from Rhode Island 
has just given us. I should like to say 
that it seems to me the analogy is en- 
tirely beyond the point on the question 
as to whether the Battle bill should be 
made the order of business of the Senate. 
I have not been heard to argue that the 
Wherry-Byrd-Malone-Kem bill is per- 
fect, complete, and should not be 
changed. The only suggestion is that 
the two bills should not be disposed of 
in a few minutes without any oppor- 
tunity for contrary views to be heard or 
opportunity to offer evidence or to pre- 
sent to the committee facts that are 
peculiarly within the knowledge of cer- 
tain persons by reason of their study. So 
it seems to me that this analogy is not 
particularly pertinent or appropriate at 
this time. 

But the Senator from Rhode Island 
has made a very interesting statement, 
and he was good enough to yield to me 
to ask him questions, and I want to reply 
to his statement that as a result of the 
Wherry-Byrd-Malone-Kem bill, 


the North Atlantic Treaty, and Russia, 
her satellites, and Communist China, 
would be cut off. 

Mr. President, the language of the bill 
is a sufficient answer to that. As was 
said many years ago, mere assertion is 
nugatory. The language of the bill is the 
best evidence as to what it provides. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator from Rhode Island to page 2 


if it 
should be enacted into law, trade be- 
tween countries that are beneficiaries © 
under the Marshall plan and Allies under 
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of the bill, where, in a few words, are set 
forth the articles to which the provisions 
are directed. It refers to “arms, arma- 
ment, or military matériel, or articles or 
commodities which the Secretary of De- 
fense shall have certified to the head of 
the agency administering the program 
under which such assistance is extended 
are likely to be used in the manufacture 
of arms, armament, or military matériel, 
or (2) shipment of which to the Soviet 
bloc is embargoed, or would be refused 
export licenses, by the United States in 
the interest of national security.” 

The bill proceeds to say that “the Sec- 
retary of Defense is hereby authorized 
and directed to make such certification 
with respect to any article or commodity 
of the nature or class described.” 

To argue that that would be to cut off 
all trade would seem to me to mean that 
the Secretary of Defense would not act 
either intelligently or in good faith be- 
cause how could he include in such a cer- 
tificate thousands and thousands of 
articles which may well be the subject 
of an iriterchange between two coun- 
is The language is plain. It is spe- 
cific. 

But that, too, is beyond the point. I 
am not here to say that, if the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations were to 
give that language careful consideration, 
if they were to hear the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor] and his inves- 
tigators, and other persons who have 
knowledge of this situation, if they were 
to hear the proponents of the bill, all 
those that cared to make statements be- 
fore the committee, they would not 1 
their wisdom amend that 
think in all probability they would. it Š 
not suggested as any inspired conception. 
It is merely suggested as a good-faith 
effort on the part of the proponents of 
the bill to cut off this trade. We tried 
twice before. We passed two discretion- 
ary measures on the subject. Neither 
one of them has gotten the job done. We 
are coming back with another bill which 
is a mandatory bill, as opposed to a dis- 
cretionary bill which is known as the 
Battle bill. 

Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I have in mind 
making a point of order to the consider- 
ation of the Battle bill. Should that be 
made now before action on the motion 
of the majority leader or should it be 
reserved and made at the time the bill 
becomes the order of business of the Sen- 
ate, if it does? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). The Chair is 
advised that the proper time to take up 
the matter is presently; any time before 
the vote on the motion. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I raise the 
point of order to the bill that it has not 


laid over one legislative day. There has 


been no adjournment since it was re- 
ported. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret that the Senator from Missouri 


is resorting to such tactics at a time 


when we are trying to make progress 
and trying to reach an adjournment 
date. I could have made the motion to 
adjourn last Friday evening until today, 
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and then we would have had a call of 
the calendar, because this is Monday. 
Inasmuch as the Senator has seen fit to 
raise the point of order, I give notice 
now that we are going to have a night 
session, and, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 20 minutes 
after 3 o’clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not debatable. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE FELLOWS, 
OF MAINE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader withhold his motion 
long enough so I may announce that 
Representative Frank FELLOWS, of 
Maine, a Member of the House from the 
Third Congressional District of Maine, 
passed away at noon today. Inasmuch 
@s an adjournment is about to be taken, 
I wonder if a resolution might not be 
considered at this time that will conform 
to a similar action by the House of 
Representatives, 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to acting on a resolution at any 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
in order that the resolution dealing with 
the death of the late Representative 
from Maine shall be in proper order as 
to date, in the event the Senate now 
adjourn, the resolution should be pre- 
sented prior to the time we take an ad- 
journment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the resolution can be presented 
at any time. There will be no joint ac- 
tion taken today by the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to submit an- 
other parliamentary inquiry. Should a 
resolution be presented at this time deal- 
ing with the death of the late Repre- 
sentative from Maine, and providing 
that the Senate adjourn out of respect to 
the memory of the deceased Representa- 
tive, it would not interfere with the pro- 
cedure of the Senate in any way, would 
it? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine and Mr. KEM 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair suggest that if the resolution is 
to be presented it should be presented 
prior to the taking of the adjournment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished majority leader to 
withhold his motion for adjournment so 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH] may present a resolution having 
to do with the death of the Represent- 
ative from Maine, and providing that 
the Senate adjourn out of respect to his 
memory. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with deep regret that I an- 
nounce the death of the Representative 
from the Third Congressional District 
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of the State of Maine—the Honorable 
FRANK FELLOWS, of Bangor, Maine. His 
untimely passing comes as a shock to his 
colleagues and friends and is a deep loss 
not only to the Congress and to the 
people of Maine but to the entire Na- 
tion. 

Frank FELLOWs was one of the out- 
standing legal minds in the State of 
Maine. He distinguished himself as an 
outstanding lawyer in the State of 
Maine and later as a brilliant member 
of the Committee on Judiciary in the 
United States House of Representatives. 

His judicial mind and cautious na- 
ture were among his outstanding char- 
acteristics. He won the wholesome re- 
spect of all those with whom he came 
in contact by his candor and powerful 
manner of expression, 

FRANK FELLOWS was always obsessed 
of a deep loyalty to his beloved State 
of Maine. I recall how he frequently 
spoke with great pride of his school days 
in Bucksport. He maintained that loy- 
alty throughout his outstanding service 
in the Congress of the United States for 
the past 10 years. 

FRANK FELLOWS was all of these things 
but more than that, he was a real Amer- 
ican—whose patriotic service our Nation 
can ill afford to lose in these critical 
times. 

Mr. President, I offer a resolution and 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Maine will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 199) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. FRANK FELLOWS, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Presiding Officer ap- 
point a committee of two Senators to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives, and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
committee provided for in the resolu- 
tion, the Chair appoints the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] and 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mrs, 
SMITH]. 

Mr. CASE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to join in what 
has been said about the character and 
services of the late FRANK FELLOWS. 

It was my privilege to serve in the 
House of Representatives with Frank, 
during all of his service there with the 
exception of the present Congress. 

FRANK FELLOWs had an unusual fac- 
ulty for making friends. He was one of 
the friendliest men in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I presume that the reason 
he had so many friends was that he 
proved himself to be a friend to others. 

FRANK FELLOWS was a man of unusual 
legal ability. He was one of those rare 
persons who are able to mix a fine wit 
with discerning deliberation on a very 
weighty matter. I recall when he was 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mitte2 on the Judiciary which handled 
proposed legislation amending the act 
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to permit the entrance of displaced per- 
sons to the United States. There were 
some angles to that problem at the time 
which, in the hands of a less skillful 
parliamentarian or a less able lawyer, 
or a slower-witted person might have 
caused trouble in the passage of the bill. 
But Frank, by his combination of legal 
ability and capacity quickly to discern 
the argument of an opponent, was about 
to pilot the legislation successfully and 
to inculcate in it certain principles which 
it needed. 


Frank FetLows was not what would 


be called a starry-eyed idealist. His feet 
were on the ground. Yet he had a sense 
of practical humanitarianism which 
prompted him to sponsor such legisla- 
tion and to carry it through effectively. 
Those who served with him will long 
remember his ability and his friendly 
personality. I wish to join my voice 
with others in appreciation of his char- 
acter, his ability, and his service as a 
Member of the Congress. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment on the passing of Representative 
Frank FELLows, of Maine, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this statement 
may be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record following the announcement of 
his death by the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. CARLSON. FRANK FELLOWS, 


whose sudden death was announced 
shortly after noon, came to the House 
of Representatives in the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress. I was a Member of the 
House at that time, and he and I be- 
came rather closely associated. We be- 
came close friends. He was an able, 
conscientious, and sincere legislator. He 
was a very friendly, lovable, and per- 
sonable character. 

On my election to the Senate, our as- 
sociations again became rather close, 
because we lived at the same hotel. On 
many occasions I had had the oppor- 
tunity to visit with him in the lobby, and 
to ride back and forth from the hotel 
to the Capitol with him. We were asso- 
ciated on very many occasions. The 
announcement of his death was a shock 
to me. 

We can ill afford as a nation to lose 
men of the ability, the knowledge, and 
the character of FRANK FELLows in this 
most trying hour of our Nation’s history. 
I extend to his family my sincerest and 
deepest sympathy. I say again that our 
Nation has lost a great citizen and a 
great legislator. The State of Maine has 
certainly lost a most conscientious and 
able Representative. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
resolution, I now move that the Senate 
adjourn until 3:20 p. m. today. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it, 

Mr. KEM. Is the Senator from Mis- 
souri, on a point of personal privilege, 
permitted at this time to explain to the 
Senate why he has made the point of 
order? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to lose any time. We have 
lost too much time already. We are 
going to have an evening session to make 
up for lost time. I therefore move that 
the Senate adjourn until 20 minutes 
after 3 o' clock, in accordance with the 
provisions of the resolution. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, am I not 
entitled to have the point of order ruled 
upon? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield 
to me? ; 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the time has 
passed for the statement referred to by 
the Senator from Missouri. In case 
there is an adjournment, the Senator 
from Missouri will have opportunity to 
be heard upon the reconvening of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
order that the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
and agreed to by the Senate may be car- 
ried out in detail, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate does adjourn 
it stand adjourned out of respect to the 
memory of the late Representative FEL- 
Lows, of Maine. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
that is satisfactory to me. I have no 
objection to that suggestion. I did say 
“ in accordance with the resolution,” but 
probably the words of the distinguished 
minority leader are better. 

Accordingly, I move that the Senate 
stand adjourned until 20 minutes after 
3 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

1 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFarLanD] that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until 20 minutes past 3 o’clock 
this afternoon, the adjournment being 
taken out of respect to the memory of 
the late Representative FELLOWS, of 
Maine. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 3 o’clock and 12 minutes 
p. m., Monday August 27, 1951), the 
Senate adjourned until 3 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m. the same day. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate August 27 (legislative day of 
August 1) 1951: 

The following-named line officers for tem- 


. porary appointment to the grade of rear 
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admiral in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Bernard L. Austin Aurelius B. Vosseller 
William V. Davis, Jr. Dale Harris 

Marcel E. A. Gouin. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Audusr 27, 1951 


The Senate met at 3 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m., in accordance with the 
order previously entered. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 27, 1951, was dispensed with. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be waived. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I want to 
be sure that that is being done with the 
knowledge of the minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, do I 
understand that request has been made 
that the call of the calendar be waived? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Several Senators 
have stated to me that they did not want 
to waive the call of the calendar. They 
are not on the floor, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hayden Millikin 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hennings Murray 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Hoey Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Holland O'Conor 
B. Humphrey O'Mahoney 
arlson Hunt Robertson 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Chavez Kem Saltonstall 
Clements Kerr Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Langer Smith, N. J. 
ft Lehman Sparkman 
Dworshak Long Stennis 
Ecton Magnuson Taft 
Ellender Malone Thye 
Flanders Martin Underwood 
ear McCarran Watkins 
Fulbright McClellan Welker 
rge McFarland Wherry 
Gillette McKellar Williams 
Green McMahon Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona to dis- 
pense with the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota objects. 

'The first order of business is the pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to detain the Senate unneces- 
sarily. I should like, however, to ask 
whether the Senate can properly organ- 
ize itself for the transaction of business 
without the session having been opened 
with prayer. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will speak a little louder. The 
Chair did not catch what he said. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam asking whether, 
this being a new legislative day, we can 
properly open a session of the Senate 
without a prayer first being offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This 
is a new legislative day and the Chair is 
advised by the Parliamentarian that 
there was not sufficient time for him to 
call the Chaplain. The Chair regrets it 
very much, because the Senate ought to 
have the prayers of the Chaplain oftener, 
in these days. The Chair is very sorry to 
say to the Senator that the Chaplain was 
not called. 


CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE—RESOLUTIONS OF GEN- 
ERAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lobo] and myself, I present for appro- 
priate reference resolutions adopted by 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, favoring the continua- 
tion of the Special Committee To Inves- 
tigate Crime in Interstate Commerce, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS To Ex- 
TEND THE LIFE OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
CRIME COMMITTEE AND REQUESTING THAT 
HEARINGS BE HELD WITHIN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH 
Whereas the Senate crime investigating 
committee has closed its hearings; and 
Whereas the work of this committee has 
accomplished a great deal in exposing crime 
in this country: Therefore re it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby requests that the 
life of this committee be extended; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the committee is hereby re- 
quested to hold hearings dealing with the 
subject of crime within the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of state 
to the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth, 

House of representatives, August 20, 1951, 
adopted, 

Lawrence R. Grove, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
Epwarp J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 
S. 2054. A bill for the relief of Tomizo Nai- 
to; to By, Brig ct sige on the Judiciary. 


Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2088. A bill to revise the laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and na- 
tionality; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. NIXON; 

S. 2056. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for himself, Mr, 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Topey, and 
Mr. WILEY): 

S. 2057. A bill to define the authority of 
servers of congressional subpenas; and 

S. 2058. A bill to provide for the compul- 
sory appearance before committees of the 
Congress of those persons who willfully 
evade the service of subpena; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

S. 2059. A bill to amend chapter 27 of the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to provide pen- 
alties for failure to file returns, submit in- 
formation, or pay taxes as required in certain 
cases by such chapter; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

S. 2060. A bill to amend section 3731 of 
title 18 of the United States Code 8 
to appeals by the United States: 

S. 2061. A bill to prohibit the publication. 
distribution, and sale of gambling or lot- 
tery tickets based upon information, mate- 
rial, or data appearing in official Federal pub- 
lications; and Í 

S. 2062. A bill to punish interstate trans- 
portation of liquor into areas where the sale, 
etc., thereof is unlawful; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, O'Conor when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
ACT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
April 20, 1950, I introduced in the Sen- 
ate S. 3455, of the Eighty-first Congress, 
which provided for the repeal of all the 
immigration and naturalization laws 
and the enactment of one completely 
revised immigration and naturalization 
code. . This bill, S. 3455, was introduced 
as a result of an intensive investigation 
and study of our entire immigration and 
naturalization system, which was made 
over the course of 2½ years by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, of which I had the honor of be- 


_ing chairman. 


After the introduction of S. 3455, cop- 
ies of the bill were circulated to inter- 
ested governmental and nongovern- 
mental agencies for analyses and sugges- 
tions. Thereafter, in the light of the 
various analyses and suggestions, the 
bill, S. 3455, was further refined and on 
January 29 of this year I introduced S. 
716 which is the successor bill to S. 3455 
of the Eighty-first Congress, 

Shortly after I introduced S. 716 in 
the Senate, Representative Francis E. 
Watter, who is chairman of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, intro- 
duced a companion House bill, H. R. 
2379, which is practically identical to S. 
716. 

Beginning on March 6 of this year, a 
joint subcommittee, consisting of seven 
Members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the Senate and the seven 
members of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, held extensive hear- 
ings on the two bills, S. 716 and H. R. 
2379, and also on H. R. 2816, which was 
introduced by Representative EMANUEL 
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CELLER, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

After the conclusion of the joint hear- 
ings, extensive conferences were held 
over the course of many weeks, during 
which all of the numerous suggestions 
and comments, which were made during 
the course of the joint hearings, were 
carefully considered. 

This bill which I shall introduce, 
and the companion House bill, which I 
understand Representative Francis E, 
Watrter will shortly introduce in the 
House of Representatives, are refined 
versions of my bill, S. 716, and Repre- 
sentative WALTER’s bill, H. R. 2379. I 
am hopeful that in view of the exceeding 
care and extensive study represented in 
these bills, they may promptly receive 
the approval of the two Houses of the 
Congress to the end that we shall shortly 
establish a comprehensive and sound 
immigration and naturalization system 
for our country. 

This is not the time for a full discus- 
sion of the provisions of this bill; but 
in one connection I think brief comment 
at this time may be helpful. Senators 
may remember that the Senate Crime 
Committee, in its report, made certain 
recommendations. 7 

Two of these recommendations con- 
cerned, first, tightening the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws to permit 
deportation of foreign criminals who are 
smuggled into the United States, or who 
jump ship in American harbors and 
then become citizens by falsifying their 
records; and second, plugging the loop- 
holes which enable alien criminals to 
gain citizenship. 

Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to the fact that my bill, S. 716, 
which I introduced on January 29, 1951, 
contained numerous provisions, and its 
successor, the bill I shall introduce this 
afternoon, contains numerous provisions, 
designed to tighten the immigration and 
naturalization laws with respect to aliens 
with criminal records. 

Mr. President, my bill, which I shall 
introduce, contains three avenues of 
approach to this problem: 

First, it broadens the grounds for the 
exclusion of aliens in the criminal cate- 
gory to make certain that such aliens 
are not admitted into the United States 
in the first instance. I invite the at- 
tention of the Members of the Senate to 
section 212 (a) (9), (10), (12), and (23) 
of my bill. Those provisions would ex- 
clude from admission into the United 
States: First, aliens who have been con- 
victed of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude, who admit committing acts which 
would constitute the essential elements 
of such a crime or whose admissions are 
tantamount to a confession of guilt of 
such a crime; second, aliens who have 
been convicted of two or more offenses 
for which the aggregate possible sen- 
tence was more than 5 years regard- 
less of whether the offenses involved 
moral turpitude; third, aliens who have 
been supported by the proceeds of 
prostitution or who seek to enter the 
United States to engage in any other 
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commercialized vice; and, fourth, aliens 
who are or have been traffickers in nar- 
cotics. 

Secondly, my bill strengthens the law 
by broadening the grounds for the de- 
portation of aliens, to the end that the 
criminal alien or the alien who entered 
illegally will remain subject to deporta- 
tion without any statute of limitation. 
I invite the attention of the Members of 
the Senate to section 241 (a) (1), (2), 
(4), (11), and (12) of my bill. Under 
those provisions an alien would be sub- 
ject to deportation at any time after 
entry: First, if he was excludable at the 
time of entry; second, if he entered the 
United States illegally or remains in the 
United States in violation of law; third, if 
he is convicted within 5 years of entry of 
a crime involving moral turpitude or if 
he is convicted at any time after entry 
of any criminal offense and the Attorney 
General concludes that the alien is an 
undesirable resident; fourth, if he is con- 
victed of a violation of the narcotic laws; 
or, fifth, if he engages in the manage- 
ment of a house of prostitution. 

Thirdly, my bill strengthens the pro- 
visions of the naturalization laws with 
the objective of denying citizenship to 
those aliens with criminal records and 
revoking the citizenship of those per- 
sons who fraudulently obtained citizen- 
ship. In this connection, I invite the at- 
tention of the Members of the Senate to 
section 340 (a) of my bill which pro- 
vides for the revocation of naturaliza- 
tion on the ground that the certificate 
of naturalization was procured by con- 
cealment of a material fact or by willful 
misrepresentation. Also, section 318 of 
my bill precludes the consideration of 
a petition for naturalization if a final 
order of deportation is outstanding or 
if a deportation proceeding is 
pursuant to a warrant of arrest. I also 
invite the attention of the Members of 
the Senate to section 335 (a) of my bill 
which provides for neighborhood inves- 
tigations of petitioners for naturaliza- 
tion which will permit a more effective 
determination of whether the petitioner 
possesses the requisite good moral char- 
acter 

Mr. President, I believe that an exami- 
nation of the provisions of my bill to 
which I have alluded, as well as many 
of the other provisions which tighten 
and strengthen the immigration and 
naturalization laws, will disclose that 
those revisions will substantially accom- 
plish the purposes contained in the rec- 
ommendations in this regard made by 
the Senate Crime Committee; and I think 
the Recorp should show this fact, and 
should show also that my own recom- 
mendations in that regard were made, 
and supplemented by proposed legisla- 
tion, before the Crime Committee even 
became interested in the subject. 

I send the bill to the desk for appro- 
priate reference. 

The bill (S. 2055) to revise the laws re- 
lating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality; and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. McCarran, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS BY SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ORGAN- 
CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
all members of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in In- 
terstate Commerce, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference six bills relating to 
supplementary proposals arising out of 
the committee’s legislative program. 

The first bill would give statutory 
Sanction to present practice in connec- 
tion with the service of subpenas by and 
on behalf of committees of the two 
Houses of Congress. In its efforts to ob- 
tain service on witnesses the committee 
has been impressed with the need for 
definite statutory authority which is now 
lacking in this respect. 

The second bill would create perma- 
nent machinery, patterned after S. Res. 
65, which the Senate passed on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951, to enable congressional 
committees to deal effectively with per- 
sons who are known to be evading serv- 
ice. The bill would authorize the ser- 
geant at arms of either House to call 
upon Federal law enforcement agencies 
for assistance in apprehending such per- 
sons. 

The third is a new penalty measure to 
give added sanctions to the tax and in- 
formation return requirements of parts 
VII and IX of chapter 27 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, relating to intoxicat- 
ing liquors and slot machines, Taxpay- 
ers in both these categories should be 
adequately policed to insure their com- 
pliance with the law; present sanctions 
are inadequate and the proposed amend- 


-ment would call into play penalties» 


similar to those imposed in connection 
with income taxes—chapter 1, section 
145, Internal Revenue Code. 

The fourth bill proposes a necessary 
change in the appeal statute which es- 
tablishes the rights of the United States 
in criminal prosecutions, At present the 
Government has no recourse against 
an erroneous order suppressing evidence 
at the outset of a criminal trial. The 
result has been a number of miscarriages 
of justice and the committee feels that 
the Government may safely be given a 
right of appeal in this situation, so long 
as the defendant has not been put in 
jeopardy. 

The fifth bill is aimed at the very 
large illegal lottery operation which the 
committee has discovered to be based 
on the United States Treasury balance. 
This operation is in effect trading on 
the préstige of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the right of Congress to 
put an end thereto appears unquestion- 
able. 

The sixth bill restores a penalty pro- 
vision in connection with the old Webb- 
Kenyon Act, which has been a dead let- 
ter since 1936. The committee feels that . 
the present law relating to liquor traf- 
fic into dry areas—Eighteenth United 
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States Code 1262—is entirely inade- 
quate, and that the Congress should re- 
vive the former, demonstratedly effective 
section—section 122 of title 27, United 
States Code—which has stood without 
any penalty since 1935. 

The bills introduced by Mr. O'CONOR 
(for himself and other Senators) were 
read twice by their titles and referred as 
follows: 

S. 2057. A bill to define the authority of 
servers of congressional subpenas; and 

S. 2058. A bill to provide for the com- 
pulsory appearance before committees of the 
Congress of those persons who wilfully 
evade the service of subpena; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

S. 2059. A bill to amend chapter 27 of the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to provide 
penalties for failure to file returns, submit 
information, or pay taxes as required in cer- 
tain cases by such chapter; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

S. 2060. A bill to amend section 3731 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to appeals by the United States; 

S. 2061. A bill to prohibit the publication, 
distribution, and sale of gambling or lottery 
tickets based upon information, material, or 
data appearing in official Federal publica- 
tions; and 

S. 2062. A bill to punish interstate trans- 
portation of liquor into areas where the sale, 
etc., thereof is unlawful; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADJUDICATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
WATER RIGHTS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, some 
time ago I introduced the bill, Senate 
bill 18, to authorize suits against the 
United States to adjudicate and admin- 
ister water rights. 

The senior Senator from Utah [Mr, 
WATKINS] has been much interested in 
this bill and is a member of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, which has been holding hearings 
dn the bill. 
Utah has indicated to me his desire to be 
a cosponsor of this bill. Accordingly, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the senior Senator from Utah 
may be added to this bill as a cosponsor 
with the senior Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

The address by the President of the United 
States in the Departmental Auditorium, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1951, at the 
fall meeting of the President’s Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, as well as the addresses by 
Hon. Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, and Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, Sec- 
retary of Labor, on the same occasion, 

By Mr, NIXON: 

Statement prepared by him regarding mo- 

tion picture entitled “Flying Leathernecks.” 
By Mr. MARTIN: 
: Statement issued by him regarding the 

President's statement on issuing his indus- 
trial dispersal order. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Statement of W. Averell Harriman, Special 
Assistant to the President, regarding our 
wartime relations with the Soviet Union, 


The senior Senator from 
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particularly as they concern the agreements 
reached at Yalta. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Statement of need for tuna research funds 
as told by Dr. R. VanCleve, director, Univer- 
sity of Washington School of Fisheries. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “Light Plane Pilot Sets 
Speed Record,” from the Washington Daily 
News of August 7, 1951. 

Article entitled “Migrant Workers Find 
Better World in Minnesota Town,” from the 
Labor Information Bulletin dated August 
1951. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Article entitled “Peril to the Bill of 
Rights,” written by C. P. Ives, and pub- 
ae in the Baltimore Sun of August 27, 

951. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SENATORS TO AT- 
TEND AS OBSERVERS JOINT MEETINGS 
OF THE COMMITTEES ON ARMED SERV- 
ICES AND FORIGN RELATIONS ON FAR 
EASTERN POLICY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion coming over from a previous day, 
which the clerk will read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 137) authorizing Senators to 
attend as observers the joint meetings of 
the Committees on Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations on the far eastern 
policy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I move 
that this resolution be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 215 OF TITLE 
18, UNITED STATES CODE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
15) to amend section 215 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, which were, on 
page 1, line 5, strike out “money or”; on 
page 1, line 6, strike out “any”, where 
it appears the first time, and insert “a”; 
on page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “any 
appointive office or place” end insert 
“employment”; on page 1, line 8, strike 
out “any” and insert “an”; on page 1, 
line 8, strike out “department,” and in- 
sert “department or”; on page 1, lines 
8 and 9, strike out “agency, or independ- 
ent establishment” and insert “agen- 
cy”; page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out 
“for consideration, or otherwise”; on 
page 1, line 11, strike out “from any per- 
son”; on page 1, line 11, strike out all 
after “secured” over to and including 
“States” in line 1, page 2, and insert 
“such employment”; and on page 2, line 
3, after “both.” insert “This section shall 
not apply to such service rendered by an 
employment agency pursuant to the 
written request of an executive depart- 
ment or agency of the United States.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill as passed 
by the Senate represents an effort, ex- 
tending over several Congresses, to 
amend the criminal code so as to pro- 
hibit private employment agencies from 
soliciting or collecting fees for helping 
applicants to obtain employment in any 
executive department or agency of the 
United States Government. Although 
existing law penalizes the solicitation or 
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acceptance of any money or thing of 
value in exchange for the proffer of 
support or influence in behalf of an ap- 
plicant for Federal employment, it is 
doubtful whether this statutory provision 
has application to the normal activities 
of private employment agencies. The 
Civil Service Commission has long 
sought such legislation as embodied in 
this bill. 

The other body, in passing the bill, 
added a number of minor amendments 
perfecting the language of the bill. 

Amendment No. 3, substituting “em- 
ployment” for “any appointive office or 
place” is designed to provide a shorter 
and more descriptive term for a synony- 
mous but ambiguous expression. 

Amendment No. 5, striking “or inde- 
pendent establishment” from its con- 
text, is justified because the term 
“agency” embraces independent estab- 
lishments. 

Amendment No. 9 creates an exemp- 
tion to the prohibitions of the bill in 
cases where jobs are filled by private em- 
ployment agencies upon the written re- 
quest of the Government agency con- 
cerned, The House is of the opinion that 
frequently Government agencies need 
and request the expert assistance of pri- 
vate employment agencies to provide 
candidates for positions where the nor- 
mal Government channels have failed 
to meet requirements. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
not obtained any evidence or received 
any telling arguments why the House 
amendments should not be adopted. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House to the bill S. 15. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS A. TRULOVE AND NOLEN J. 
SALYARDS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 745) for the re- 
lief of Thomas A. Trulove, postmaster, 
and Nolen J. Salyards, assistant post- 
master, at Inglewood, Calif., and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a private relief bill which the Senate 
passed with amendments. The House 
has disagreed to the Senate amendments, 
has requested a conference with the Sen- 
ate, and has appointed conferees. 

I now move that the Senate insist on 
its amendments, agree to the conference 
requested by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr. LANGER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
consideration of measures on the calen- 
dar is next in order. The clerk will call 
the first bill on the calender. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 32) 
to amend title 28, United States Code, 
section 456, so as to increase to $15 per 
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day the limit on subsistence expenses al- 
lowed to justices and judges traveling 
while attending court or transacting of- 
ficial business at places other than their 
official stations and to authorize reim- 
bursement for such travel by privately 
owned automobiles at the rate of 7 cents 
per mile. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, before 
beginning the call of the calendar, may 
I ask unanimous consent to speak for 
2 or 3 minutes? 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right 
to object, cannot the Senator from Con- 
necticut use 2 minutes in connection with 
the first bill? I shall not object: He 
can save that much time. 

Mr. BENTON. I shall be glad to ac- 
cede to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, just prior 
to the adjournment of the Senate, the 
able majority leader expressed regret 
that a point of order should be made 
to the Battle bill which he sought to 
have made the order of business that aft- 
ernoon. 

I should like to say to the majority 
leader that during my service in the 
Senate I have always cooperated with 
the leadership in an effort to expedite 
and to facilitate the business of the Sen- 
ate. I expect to continue to do so, so 
long as I am a Member of this body. I 
raised the point of order on the Battle 
bill as a protest against what I believe 
to be an unreasonable and unfair posi- 
tion taken by the majority leadership in 
insisting on making the order of business 
of the Senate a bill in which I was inter- 
ested and on which no hearing had been 
held, although it was an extremely far- 


reaching piece of proposed legislation, ` 


I have been told by members of the com- 
mittee that if time permitted they 
thought, although it was only their per- 
sonal opinion, that an opportunity would 
be given for a hearing of the views of the 
proponents and opponents of the two 
measures and also for the taking of im- 
portant and relevant evidence. The ma- 
jority leadership has declined to permit 
that to be done, and has insisted that the 
bill be made the unfinished business. 

I simply want to invite the attention 
of the majority leader to the well-known 
axiom that cooperation is a two-way 
street. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 


me? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely wish ee 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri that he should have directed 


his remarks to the committee and not to . 


the majority leader. I have nothing to 
do with regard to what the committee 
thinks is necessary by way of reporting 
a bill or not reporting a bill. I did not 
try to interfere with the work of the 
committee in any way: 


the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ed hearings. 


ator speak a little louder, please? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations saw fit to report the 
bill, and asked for its consideration, I 
will leave it to the Senate as to whether 
I have been unfair in following the rec- 
ommendations of that distinguished 
committee. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut again yield to me? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. KEM. I wish to say to the ma- 
jority leader that I was careful to say 
that I thought the unfairness had been 
on the part of the majority leadership. 
I did not single out the distinguished 
majority leader for any criticism. I do 
not believe it is a question of the action 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, although I regret that action, 
but it is a question of the action of the 
majority leadership, because if the ma- 
jority leadership had acceded to my re- 
quest that the bill go over until the con- 
sideration of the foreign-aid bill, I had 
reason to believe that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations would accede to my 
request for a hearing. So the important 
criticism is directed at the majority lead- 
ership in insisting that a bill be brought 
to the attention of the Senate and made 
the order of business under those cir- 
cumstances. 


ALLOCATION OF TELEVISION CHANNELS 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I hope 
that many Members of this body are fa- 
miliar with the resolution and the bill 
relating to television introduced by me 
and by the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker], the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], who is present on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon. I am glad 
to report to the Senate that the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Mr. Wayne Coy, has noti- 
fied me that he is in accord with the bill. 

Today I have been talking with the 
majority leader about obtaining 2 or 3 
days of hearings for the bill and resolu- 
tion before the Senate adjourns. He 
has given me reason to hope that hear- 
ings may be arranged for next week. I 
earnestly commend this subject to the 
Senate because the matter of the future 
of television is a most urgent one. 

Mr. President, the lead article of the 
current issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature was written by me. It was 
titled by the editor “Television With A 
Conscience.” I should like to read the 
brief opening paragraph: 

This is the summer of decision for tele- 
vision. The American people through their 
Congress, and Congress through its agency, 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
will decide in the next few months whether 
TV is to become an electronic version of the 
Atlantic City boardwalk—or the broadest 


avenue to popular enlightenment the world 
has ever seen. 


Mr, President, the TV dilemma facing - 


the American people is no less than that. 
The dilemma is in front of us right now, 
and seemingly cannot be postponed long- 
er. This is why I so earnestly hope that 


the distinguished majority leader will be 
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able very shortly to arrange these need- 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks the article 
published in the Saturday Review of 
Literature of August 25, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to ask the 
Senator a question. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Exactly what is in- 
volved in the Senator’s article? 

Mr. BENTON. The Federal Commu- 
nications Commission during the next 
few months is going to be holding hear- 
ings on the allocation of remaining tele- 
vision frequencies. The question before 
the FCC and the American people is, 
Who gets these frequencies? Frequen- 
cies which the great New York Board of 
Regents, the most important educational 
body of this country, have called the 
American people's most valuable na- 
tional asset. I may suggest that in such 
a claim must even be included the tide- 
land oil rights, now getting a great deal 
of attention from the Congress. In my 


.own judgment, at least, these frequen- 


cies are a more valuable national asset 
than the tideland oil. Thus the ques- 
tion is: Who gets these frequencies? 
Under what conditions do they get them? 
Are they going to be used in the interest 
of the American people? Or are they 
to be largely turned over to commerciali- 
zation and trivialization? It is with such 
questions my article deals. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator, 
I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. 
BENTON. 

(See exhibit 1.) $ 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ear- 
nestly hope that many Senators will 
take the time to read this article as it 
is far more than a casual insertion in the 
Recor, particularly in view of the pos- 
sibilities of hearings being held next 
week. I hope they will take the time to 
review both the resolution and the bill 
as both of them affect vital activities in 
the States and communities of each and 
every one of us, activities which are of 
paramount importance to the welfare of 
the American people, who, unhappily, 
have no listeners’ lobby, no viewers’ lobby 
down here in Washington speaking up 
in their behalf before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Con- 
gress. On behalf of myself, as well as 
my cosponsors of the bill, Mr. President, 
I solicit suggestions from the Members 
of the Senate for these hearings next 
week, in the form of material that can 
be incorporated into the Recorp or in 
the form of suggestions of witnesses who 


may be appropriate to invite before the 
committee. 


I yield the floor, Mr. President. 
EXHIBIT 1 
‘TELEVISION WITH A CONSCIENCE 
(By Senator WILLIAM BENTON) 


This is the summer of decision for tele- 
vision, The American people, through their 
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Congress, and Congress through its agency, 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
will decide in the next few months whether 
TV is to become an electronic version of the 
Atlantic City boardwalk—or the broadest ave- 
nue to popular enlightenment the world has 
ever seen. 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
which issues station licenses, has granted no 
new permits since September 1948; it has 
been studying engineering data. As a con- 
sequence, there are only 107 TV stations to 
serve the 13,000,000 receiving sets now in use. 

But on March 22 of this year the Com- 
mission began the process of thawing out 
the freeze on new permits by announcing 
a tentative “allocation table” which would 
authorize nearly 2,000 new stations—almost 
20 times as many stations as are now on the 
air. The document by which the Commis- 
sion acted is disarmingly titled “Third No- 
tice of Proposed Further Rule Making.” A 
more accurate title would be “The Magna 
Carta of American Television.” Under this 
“third notice” there will be decided in Wash- 
ington the question of who is to control and 
operate American television and under what 
conditions. 

What I fear—and my fear is shared by 
scores of thoughtful people who have written 
me in recent weeks—is that by default Amer- 
ican television is about to take the Atlantic 
City boardwalk road—the road to trivializa- 
tion—with our TV stations devoting their 
good viewing hours to vying with a few 
salable program stereotypes, for the same 
lowest common denominator of audience in- 
terest, all in behalf of 15 or 20 big sponsors. 
That has been the road of radio, a road which, 
on the whole, is a dismal one, in spite of the 
fact that the medium has brought entertain. 
ment and escape to tens of millions of bored, 
lonesome, or dreary lives. 

It seems to me that there are three pos- 
sible developments that might, in combi- 
nation, save TV from treading the same road. 
The first is that the commercial television 
networks and license holders will learn, or 
can be persuaded, that it is in their own 
interest to devote more and better time to 
educational and public-service programs 
(let us say, for example, 7 p. m. to 9 p. m. 
three nights a week for adult education and 
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But I am not optimistic about their ef- 


x 


© corte. I have seen codes and good intentions 
before. I remember 1928 and 1933 and 
1938 and 1943—the key years in the history 
of radio. 

In 1935 I sold out my interest in the 
advertising agency of Benton & Bowles. 
We had been the biggest single customer of 
NBC, and later of CBS as well. I became a 
part-time vice president of the University of 
Chicago, with the hope of developing educa- 
tional programs on the radio networks. At 
the time I left the university to become 
Assistant Secretary of State in 1945, the uni- 
versity had two such programs, The Human 
Adventure, on Mutual, and The University 
of Chicago Round Table, on NBC. But I 
had failed, miserably, in the goal I had set 
for myself and for radio. These programs, 
like other so-called educational and public 
service programs, had been kicked around by 
the networks, shifted again and again to new 
time periods, or killed. 

Comparing what was known about educa- 
tional programing to what was done about 
it, in 1940 the networks were doing a far 
poorer job than in 1930; in 1950 they were 
doing a far poorer job than in 1940. The 
commercial pressure toward trivialization In 
radio has proved irresistible. What is there 
to resist it in TV? 

Studying today’s TV, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission found that in a 
composite week in 1950 only 3 percent of 
all commercial programs were of an educa- 


tional type. Another 3 percent were discus- 


sion programs, Less than 1 percent were 
religious. 

In another study Prof, Dallas Smythe 
of the University of Illinois and Prof. Donald 
Horton of the University of Chicago moni- 


_ tored all programs on the seven TV stations 


public service); or that stations will be re- . 


quired to develop standards and adhere to 
them, as a condition of securing or retaining 
their licenses. 

The second hopeful development would be 
a new system of telecasting, competitive 
with the present system which is dependent 
wholly on advertising reyenue—a new system 
in which the station operator would pro- 
duce programs for those willing to pay a fee. 

The third is the operation of TV stations 
by educational institutions. 

A fourth step, underlying and buttressing 
these three, or any one of them, is envisaged 
in a bill I have introduced in the Senate 
with the cosponsorship of Senators Hunt, 
BRICKER, and SaLTONSTALL, which would cre- 
ate by congressional act a Citizens Advisory 
Board charged with the duty of seeking, 
marshaling, and focusing public opinion 
about “public service” television, with an- 
nual recommendations to the FCC, the Con- 
gress, and the public. I should like to dis- 
cuss each of these four points briefly. 

The experts estimate that within 5 years 
advertisers will spend at least a billion dol- 
lars a year to buy TV time and program 
talent. I have no doubt that the net- 
work executives are busy drafting codes for 
good programing, and that they are dis- 
cussing public-service programs, There are 
many able and remarkable men in this fast- 
moving, competitive industry. I have 
warned my friends in the industry that they 
face a storm of public protest if they sur- 
render completely to triviality, and many of 
them realize it. 


pe bet, 


in metropolitan New York for 1 week in 
January of this year. They found that, ex- 
clusive of news and homemaking pr 
only 3 percent of all TV time could be classi- 
fied as informational. Two percent of TV’s 
time went to discussion of public issues and 
1 percent to religion. “A clear majority of 
the time,” they reported, “was devoted to 
entertainment programs with relatively low 
or perhaps negative survival value for the 
individual viewer or for society.” 
is the area which has had the most experi- 
ence in programing and which now points 
the way for the rest of the country. Its 
pattern is disturbingly similar to radio's. It 
is not a happy prospect for TV throughout 
America, Yet Prof. Charles Siepmann of 
New York University fears that we may now 
be witnessing a peak in television’s service 
to a variety of tastes, since the program 
producers have not yet settled on a handful 
of formulas, as radio has. 

The magazine TV monitored all crime 
shows on the seven television stations in 
the Los Angeles area for the first week of 
May this year. They found that close to 
1,000 crimes took place on the TV screens, 
the great majority of them on children’s 
programs. “Seventy percent of all program- 
ing televised specifically for children was 
based on crime,” says the magazine. Many 
of these programs were reruns of movie west- 
erns. There may be argument as to just 
how deleterious these programs are, but no 
one can argue that television is living up 
to its educational potential on any such 
formula—especially when we remember that 
children are now spending more time watch- 
ing television than they spend in school. 

These programing studies—they are the 
only such studies I have yet seen—give sub- 
stance to my contention that commercial 
television, if it is allowed to mushroom along 
the lines of commercial radio, without guid- 
ance from Congress or from organized public 
opinion, will never remotely do the great 
and urgent educational and public-service 
job required by the times, 


ograms, 
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My second possibility is much more ex- 
citing and promising. It does not put its 
faith in begging an hour or two a day from 
commercial TV—a crumbs-off-the-table ap- 
proach. It calls for subscription television— 
putting a box office or a tuition fee at the 
receiving end of television. And why not 
a system in which the viewer orders and 
pays for what he gets—without any adver- 
tising whatsoever? Such a system could and 
should be developed wholly within the 
American theory of private competitive 
broadcasting, just as the Reader’s Digest, 
which carries no advertising, is completely 
consistent with the theory of American mag- 
azine publishing. 

Subscription TV appears to be perfectly 
possible technically, At least two tech- 
niques have been given engineering tests, 
In each the signal sent out over the trans- 
mitter is coded or scrambled; the image can 
be clarified only if the viewer pays a fee. 

The Zenith Radio Corp. in Chicago was 
given permission by the FCC to make a 90- 
day market test with 300 families last winter. 
Under the Zenith system, part of the signal 
comes in over telephone wires. The sub- 
scriber calls the phone company when he 
wants an offered program and is billed by 
the phone company. 

Hollywood would not permit its recent 
movies to be televised, and Zenith was only 
able to offer motion pictures more than 2 
years old—at $1 a picture. However, the 
300 test families consumed almost 4 
times as many of these old movies at home 
as they had previously consumed when they 
had to go out to a movie house to see new 
movies. 

Another technique, being developed by the 
Skiatron Corp. in New York, uses as its un- 
scrambler a slotted card which is leased to 
the subscriber. Without the card you cannot 
get the program. 4 

The implications of these new techniques 
are enormous, not only for the economics of 
the communications and entertainment in- 
dustries, but also for public service and edu- | 
cation and for providing the special pro- 
grams desired by many minorities. 

A program director of a commercial sub- 
scription station might schedule his station 


{ 


much as the editor of a Sunday newspaper 


makes up his issue. He might calculate the 
departments which appeal to substantial’ 
special interest groups in sufficient numbers 
to warrant inclusion—business, books, real 
estate, the theater, sports, gardening, travel, 
science, education, broadcasting, even stamp 
collecting. Every Sunday editor knows that 
many readers buy the paper largely to read 
one section. { 

My own hunch is that such a station, 
properly run in New York, Chicago, or Los 
Angeles, let us say, might prove more profit- 
able than any radio station has ever proved 

be 


Take stamp collecting as an elementary 
example of the new editorial possibilities. 
If my dreamy-eyed program director thought 
there might be 50,000 people in New York 
willing to pay a nickel a day to see a daily 
stamp-collecting get-together, and if he 
proved to be right, he could gross $2,500 a 
day for this time period alone. This is a 
great deal more than he could get from an 
advertiser. 

The subscription method can be the an- 
swer to televising first-run motion pictures, 
the Metropolitan Opera, full-length plays, 
college football, and other events which the 
consumer wants to buy, if he can only buy 
them in his home. Here is the great mass 
market for many events which have always 
heretofore been regarded as class. TV 
opens this chance—from class to mass—not 
only in the world of the arts and of music 
and entertainment but in education as well. 

How many lawyers in New York would pay 
a dime or a quarter to have the faculty of the 
Columbia Law School analyze the Supreme 
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Court’s decisions every Monday evening? 
The same principle can be carried even to 
the teaching of such abstruse subjects as 
physics. But the great educational market 
would probably be in the broad field of adult 
education. 

The third possibility for realizing the edu- 
cational and public service potential of tele- 
vision lies in the development of stations 
operated by educational institutions. The 
FCC has made provision for these in the ten- 
tative allocation table announced last March, 
This table is not in itself a grant of licenses, 
It merely presents a preliminary pattern, 
locality by locality, from which applications 
will be considered late this autumn; and it 
makes a distinction, locality by locality, be- 
tween commercial stations and educational 
stations. For example, the New York 
metropolitan area, which now has seven TV 
stations, is assigned four more, only one of 
which is reserved for education; Denver, 
which has no station now, is assigned six, one 
for education. 

Throughout the summer the FCC will hear 
arguments about this allocation table; about 
the principles underlying the pattern; about 
the specific assignments by communities; 
and about commercial allocations vs. edu- 
cational reservations. It hopes by October 
to come up with a final and definitive pat- 
tern. When it does so it will then allow 


60 more days for filing of license applica-. 


tions. By January the Commission hopes 
to begin granting new construction permits. 
Conceivably, some of the new stations could 
be on the air by next summer. 

This is an optimistic version of the time- 
table. Few believe it can be adhered to. I 
recite it to demonstrate that, for those who 
want to see television live up to its great 
potentialities for “transforming and uplift- 
ing human relations“ Professor Siepmann’s 
phrase—the time for action is today. 

I wonder how many citizens of the United 
States—including all who pride themselves 
on their interest in the educational system 
and all the parents who worry about what 
television is doing to their children—know 
whether a channel for education has been 
reserved by the FCC in their own areas. 

If no allocation was made in the March 
table there isn’t much time remaining to try 
to get one; if your community doesn’t get a 
reservation by this October, it can in all 
probability never get one. There won't be 
any left. 

If your community has been awarded a 
channel by the FCC, what steps are being 
taken to claim it? How many months— 
or years—will your community need to reach 
a decision and arrange the financing through 
the school board, the State legislature, the 
local college, or otherwise? The FCC sug- 
gests it will hold these educational reser- 
vations open for a reasonable period. But 
remember that the FCC is likely to be under 
constant pressure from importunate com- 
mercial applicants, 

Or perhaps your school system, or a con- 
sortium of civic groups, would do better 
to apply for a commercial license, on a 
not-for-profit basis, in the expectation of 
carrying sponsored entertainment programs 
part of the day in order to finance educa- 
tional programs the rest of the day. If so, 
that calls for an immediate decision, and 
a prompt presentation to the FCC. Indeed, 
it may already be too late. 

Of the nearly 2,000 new TV stations the 
Commission proposes to authorize, 209 have 
been tentatively reserved for noncommer- 
cial, educational use. The Commission 
showed courage and imagination in making 
these reservations. The powerful National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters has formally denounced these edu- 
cational reservations on the ground ‘that 
they set up a special class of applicants, 
and that these channels may be wasted 
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through nonuse or partial use. The FCC is 
going to need public support if it is to hold 
these channels for education; and, of course, 
it requires concrete evidence that these 
channels will be used. 

Two taunts have been hurled at the hope- 
ful television educators. One is, “Look what 
happened in radio.” It’s true that in the 
twenties well over a hundred educational 
institutions or boards were awarded choice 
radio channels. Most of these were finally 
relinquished to commercial operators when 
the educators wouldn't or couldn't use them. 
Educators learn slowly. 

However, I cannot accept the analogy be- 
tween radio and TV. Educators learn very 
slowly, but they do learn. Television isn’t 
just a cousin of radio. In its educational 
potential it is sui generis. It is uniquely 
adapted to education. As John Crosby, the 
New York Herald Tribune's radio and tele- 
vision critic, points but, television has five 
times the wallop of radio, and it requires, 
and gets, five times the attention. Atten- 
tion is the indispensable element in educa- 
tion. 

The second taunt is, “Where is the money 
coming from?” That is the same kind of 
taunt which was hurled a hundred years ago 
against the dream of free public education 
for all children. 

If the promise is as great as I think it is, 
the money will be found. The American 
people believe in education. They spend 
perhaps $5,000,000,000 a year for it today. 
Once they have been shown the power of 
television in education, I cannot believe they 
will deny it to themselves or to their children. 

Within the past 6 months three founda- 
tions, the Ford, Kellogg, and Sloan Founda- 
tions, have appropriated a total of over 
$2,000,000 for the development of educa- 
tional radio and TV. This is just “seed 
money.” 

A main source of money may be appro- 
priations by State and local governments. 
The most dramatic development of this 
spring in the field was the announcement 
of the regents of the University of the State 
of New York, which has supervising author- 
ity over 8,000 educational institutions, The 
regents asked the FCC for 11 educational 
channels in New York State—three more 
than the FCC had reserved for the entire 
State—and reported that they were asking 
the New York State Legislature for $3,500,000 
to build the transmitters. This action may 
serve as a model. 

Another method for financing educational 
stations could develop if the FCC would 
change its formula on noncommercial edu- 
cational stations. The formula should per- 
mit noncommercial stations to earn a 
profit—for philanthropic ends. So-called 
educational stations should be permitted to 
carry entertainment programs sponsored by 
advertisers part of the day to earn profits 
to finance educational programs the rest of 
the day. This is the plan used by the only 
educational TV station now on the air, at 
Iowa State University, which holds a com- 
mercial license. 

The third method is the subscription 
method I have already mentioned. One of 
my former associates at the University of 
Chicago has calculated that some universi- 
ties could finance their year-round TV pro- 
graming and eyen offer it free simply by 
withholding exclusive rights to telecasts of 
football games and applying the subscription 
technique. 

What are the chances for any of my three 
possibilities—the full blown creation of edu- 
cational stations, the development of sub- 
scription television, and the hoped for 
flowering of the commercial conscience—to 
save television from the road to trivializa- 
tion? Students of the question assure me 
that the answer lies less in new Federal 
legislation than in the dynamics of our 
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society. This means that the reforms can’t 
happen unless the public makes them hap- 
pen, and keeps making them happen. That 
is why I gave main emphasis in my draft 
legislation, in Senate Bill No. 1579, to the 
introduction of a new dynamic in the form 
of a national citizens advisory board on 
radio and television. 

This citizens advisory board, as I have 
envisaged it, would be composed of 11 out- 
standing private citizens, drawn from the 
fields of education and communications and 
from among leaders in the civic, cultural, 
and religious life of the Nation. In an an- 
nual report to Congress, to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and to the pub- 
lic the board would review how well radio 
and television are serving the public inter- 
est. This annual report would point up 
broadcasting’s successes and failures. Most 
importantly, it would suggest how radio and 
television could serve the public interest 
better. Undoubtedly the board would try to 
determine answers to those difficult and per- 
ennial questions: What is an educational 
program? What is a public service program? 
Undoubtedly the board would occasionally 
recommend new legislation to Congress. 

The power to grant and withhold licenses 
must of course remain untrammeled in the 


‘Federal Communications Commission. How- 


ever, the FCC has neither the time nor the 
authority actively to seek out, marshal, and 
crystallize public opinion. Nor does it claim 
to have competence in education. 

Because it would be advisory only, my 
proposed citizens advisory board would not 
be subject to the charge of censorship. Yet 
its potency should not be underestimated. 
The broadcasting industry, for all the fact 
that it now has the field of pressure to it- 
self in Washington—there is no listeners or 
viewers lobby in Washington to speak for 
the television consumer—cannot and will 
not be insensitive to criticism over the long 
pull and to the force of articulate public 
opinion. At this stage—this summer of 
1951—the articulate public opinion must 
come from those who are articulate—and 
that includes you, my reader. I urge you to 
make yourself articulate to your Congress- 
men and Senators. 


INVITATION FROM DEAN ACHESON TO 
THE VICE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS 
OF THE SENATE TO ATTEND SIGNING 
OF SECURITY TREATY BETWEEN THE 
PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a commu- 
nication addressed to the Vice President 
by the Secretary of State, dated August 
27, 1951, which he will ask the clerk to 
read: 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Aucusr 27, 1951. 
The VICE PRESIDENT: 
United States Senate. 

My Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I am taking 
this means to invite you and the Members 
of the Senate to attend the signing of the 
security treaty between the Philippines and 
the United States at 12 o’clock noon on 
Thursday, August 30, in the Departmental 
Auditorium on Constitution Avenue between 
Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets. 

This treaty is the latest development in 
our warm relationship with the Republic of 
the Philippines. Its signing will be marked 
by the attendance of President Truman and 
President Quirino, of the Philippines. 

There will be room for the immediate 
families of the Members and they will be 
most welcome. It will be appreciated if 
Members who are able to attend will notify 
the office of Assistant Secretary Jack K. 
McFall (code 191, extension 5395) before 
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5 p.m. on Tuesday, August 28, of the num- 
ber of tickets they will need and the names 
of those who will use them, 
Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON, 


THE CALENDAR—BILL PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of Senate bill 32, the first bill on 
the calendar? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas], I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 337) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the Vocational 
Educational Act of 1946 to provide an 
emergency 5-year program of grants and 
scholarships for education in the fields 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, den- 
tal hygiene, public health and nursing 
professions, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey objects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 618) to prohibit the park- 
ing of vehicles upon any property owned 
by the United States for postal purposes 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 36) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as to 
increase to $15 per day the limit on sub- 
sistence expenses allowed to justices and 
judges while attending court or trans- 
acting business at places other than their 
Official station, and to authorize reim- 
bursement for such travel by privately 
owned automobiles at a rate of not ex- 
ceeding 7 cents per mile was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2929) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to prohibit or regu- 
late the use of Government property 
under his custody and control for the 
parking or storage of vehicles was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inas- 
much as a similar Senate bill has been 
passed over, this bill will also be passed 
over. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House 
bill 2929 is similar to Senate bill 618, 
Calendar No. 132, if the Senator will 
observe. 


HOME RULE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA—RESOLUTION STRICKEN FROM 
CALENDAR 


The resolution (S. Res. 133) discharg- 
ing the Committee on the District of 
Columbia from the further considera- 
tion of S. 656, the home-rule bill for the 
District was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jounston], I ask that the reso- 
lution be passed over. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill to which the resolution refers is al- 
ready on the calendar. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. Is Calendar No. 289, 
Senate Resolution 133, the one to which 
the clerk just referred? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is the item under consideration. 

Mr. NEELY. I hope that resolution 
will be stricken from the calendar, be- 
cause it no longer serves any purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I did 
not quite hear the request of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
relative to order of business No. 289, 
Senate Resolution 133. What was it? 

Mr. NEELY. My request was to strike 
Senate Resolution 133 from the calendar. 
The reason I made the request was that 
the resolution is no longer necessary. 
The resolution was submitted for the 
purpose of getting before the Senate the 
home-rule bill, Subsequent to the time 
the resolution reached the calendar, 
those who had made action by the com- 
mittee impossible compromised their 
differences and agreed upon a bill. That 
bill has been reported by the commit- 
tee and is on the calendar. I hope that 
when it is reached on the calendar, it 
will be considered and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
OVER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
clerk will state the next bill on the 
calendar. 

The bill (S. 35) to provide for the 
appointment of deputy United States 
marshals without regard to the provi- 
sions of the civil-service laws and regu- 
lations was announced as next in order, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission’ of Alaska into the Union was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) pro- 
viding an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1590) for the reim- 
bursement of the S. A. Healy Co, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2119 to amend sections 
544 and 546 of title 28, United States 
Code, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McFARLAND. By request I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 951) to prescribe the 
weight to be given to evidence of tests 
of alcohol in blood, urine, or breath of 
persons tried in the District of Columbia 
for certain offenses committeed while 
operating vehicles was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1414) for the relief of the 
E. J. Albrecht Co. was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO MARYLAND- 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION 


The bil. (S. 752) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands to the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to convey by a quitclaim deed 
to the Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, a public agency 
created by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, all of the remaining portion of the 
former animal disease station near Bethesda, 
Md., consisting of approximately 32 acres, to 
be used exclusively for public park, parkway, 
or playground purposes and on the express 
condition that if the said Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission fails 
to use the lands for the purposes herein pro- 
vided, or at any time discontinues the use of 
such lands for the purposes herein provided, 
or attempts to alienate such lands, title 
thereto shall revert to and become vested 
in the United States of America. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1376) providing for the 
dissolution of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the transfer of 
certain functions related to national de- 
fense heretofore vested in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 622) to increase the basic 
rates of compensation of certain officers 
and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
obviously this is not a bill which should 
be passed on the mere calling of the 
calendar. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 172) to amend section 32 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
1917, as amended, so as to permit the 
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return under such section of property 
which an alien acquired, by gift, devise, 
bequest, or inheritance from an Amer- 
ican citizen, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, some ex-service- 
men in my State, who were prisoners of 
the Japanese in the Philippines during 
the last war, have asked me to look into 
this bill. I have no feeling about it one 
way or the other, but in view of the fact 
that I have not been able to study the 
bill, I must ask at this time that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


PROVISION FOR MORE EFFECTIVE EVALU- 
ATION OF THE FISCAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE EXECUTIVE AGENCIES—REFER- 
ENCE OF BILL TO COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


The bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN subsequently said: 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it in order to 
make a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to to re- 
fer to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, Calendar No. 543, Senate 
bill 913, which was acted upon earlier 
this afternoon during the call of the 
calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
entering of a motion of that kind is 
privileged and can be made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska to refer Calendar No. 
543, Senate bill 913, to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion will be entered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
would hope that the distinguished Sena- 
tor would agree that that be done by 
unanimous consent. I would have ob- 
jected to the action, but I had supposed 
that the Senator had withdrawn his 
objection. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a statement regard- 
ing the matter. I am sorry I was ab- 
sent from the Chamber at the time the 


bill was reached on the call of the cal- 


endar, but I was occupied in the Sub- 
committee on Armed Services of the 
Appropriations Committee, where hear- 
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ings are in progress on the appropria- 
tion bill for the national defense. 

In view of the controversial nature of 
the bill, I did not anticipate that a 
motion would be made regarding it in 
my absence; but the motion was made. 

Mr. President, when this matter came 
up in the Senate previously, I stated that 
I should be perfectly willing, and that 
I had no objection, if it was desired to 
refer the bill to the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee of the Senate, pro- 
vided some reasonable time were des- 
ignated for a return of the bill to the 
calendar, with such amendments as the 
committee might care to propose. After 
my committee has worked on the bill for 
2 years, and has finally got it on the 
calendar, no request ever having been 
made to rerefer it to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I am unwill- 
ing to have it now go to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, to be 
buried. It is either good legislation or 
it is bad, and I want an opportunity to 
present it to the Senate in an effort 
to have it passed. 

If the Senate does not want to pass 
the bill, that will be perfectly all right, 
of course; but I do object to a referral 
which is obviously intended to pigeon- 
hole the bill, instead of an agreement be- 
ing made that it should be reported back 
within a reasonable time, which the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
can and should be willing to do. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask for 
a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the motion to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration was 
agreed to; and at the proper time I shall 
insist that the bill be not referred, un- 
less some agreement can be reached to 
the effect that it shall be reported back 
by the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration within a reasonable time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that that is as far as the Senator can 
move at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. What bill and calen- 
dar number are we considering at this 
time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Cal- 
endar 543, Senate bill 913, has been an. 
nounced as next in order. j 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should merely like to state briefly that 
I was the one who moved to refer Sen- 
ate bill 913 to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. This bill definitely 
amends section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. It comes 
within the complete jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. When this bill was reported to 
the Senate and placed on the calendar, 
I asked the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas whether it should not be re- 


„ ferred to the Committee on Rules and 


Administration, I stated that I felt that 
that committee had jurisdiction; that 
we had had a similar piece of legislation 
before the Senate 3 years ago, also 2 
years ago, and even 1 year ago, that we 
might examine into it, and that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration has 
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jurisdiction to examine into proposed 
legislation of this kind. 

I know that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is a very fair-minded 
man, but I am sure the way in which 
he has cast reflection upon the one who 
made the motion and Senators who voted 
for it, by stating that they were at- 
tempting to get the bill into the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration for 
the purpose of pigeonholing it, is un- 
fair and is unjustified. 

I am not the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
and I cannot make an agreement as to 
when a certain bill shall be reported to 
the Senate, but so far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is concerned, almost 
identical legislation was approved by the 
committee, under his name, and it was 
a bill of which this bill is practically 
a duplicate. I have no reason for not 
bringing the bill back. within 10 days, 
2 weeks or 3 weeks, but there are cer- 
tain bills and certain resolutions on this 
subject which have been introduced and 
which have not received the considera- 
tion they should have received. 

I want all of those measures con- 
sidered, and a bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
rather than by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, which, to my way of thinking, is 
a committee to investigate and recom- 
mend, rather than have that committee 
take over the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration by 
reporting a measure identical with pro- 
posed legislation which has been report- 
ed for the past 3 years. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do r^t yield. Ihave 
s right to speak for 5 minutes on this 

ill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, I shall be perfectly 
agreeable to working out any kind of ar- 
rangement the Senator wants in regard 
to reporting the bill back to the Senate; 
but I am not the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I understand the chairman of 
the committee asked the Senator from 
Arkansas recently whether he would let 
the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and, the 
Senator from Arkansas said it would 
have to be reported back within 10 days. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is not correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that the 
chairman said he would not agree to 
that, that he was not going to take any 
bill to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration bound by any such agree- 
ment. But I want the Senator to know 
that, so far as I am concerned, I am not 
seeking to pigeonhole the bill, but I am 
going to insist that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration have a right 
to examine the proposal before the Sen- 
ate proceeds to its consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have never set a definite time. I sug- 
gested 10 days, 2 weeks, or any reason- 
able time to which the chairman of the 
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Committee on Rules and Administration 
or the Senator who is making the mo- 
tion would agree. Certainly there has 
been no purpose on my part, as author 
of the bill, or on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, to usurp the jurisdiction 
of any other committee. The bill was 
introduced, and the Chair—I assume on 
the advice of the Parliamentarian—re- 
ferred it to the Expenditures Commit- 
tee last year. The bill was reintroduced 
this year and similarly referred. A mo- 
tion was never made to discharge the 
committee or to rerefer the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly the junior 
Senator from Nebraska called this to 
the attention of the Senator from 
Arkansas, and asked that the bill be re- 
ferred. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator did, 
after it had gone on the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct, after 
it had been placed on the calendar. I 
had assurance from the chairman of the 
committee that the Senator from 
Arkansas would permit the bill to go to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration before it was reported and placed 
on the calendar. $ 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I said that it might 
go to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, and I am still willing to 
agree that it might go to that commit- 
tee, provided there is an agreement that 
it shall be reported back and not kept 
in committee indefinitely. The Senator 
talks about being fair. I simply wanted 
to make this observation. 

I had no previous notice that the Sen- 
ator, as a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, who makes 
this motion, had any objection to the 
Expenditures Committee considering 
the bill, or to the jurisdiction of the 
committee and the processing of the 
bill. I had no information about it un- 
til after the bill was placed on the cal- 
endar. I do not think that after a bill 
has been before a committee for 2 years, 
after the committee works on it and gets 
it on the calendar, some other commit- 
tee claiming jurisdiction should then be 
permitted to take the bill, without agree- 
ing to bring it back at some reasonable 
time. That, Mr. President, I shall in- 
sist upon. 

As to the question of actual jurisdic- 
tion, it may be doubtful which commit- 
tee really has jurisdiction. It is diffi- 
cult to tell, under the rule. Certainly 
the Parliamentarian interpreted the 
rules to the effect that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments had jurisdiction, both when 
the bill was originally introduced last 
year, and again when it was introduced 
this year. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 
The bill (H. R. 3463) to authorize the 
transfer of certain naval vessels was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. LANGER. Over. 
Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that we have an 
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agreement to vote on the bill, I ask tha’ 
it go over. i 

Mr. HUNT. I did not understand the 
statement of the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I stated that 
there was an agreement in effect to vote 
on the bill after the Senate disposes of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard, and the bill goes over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing 
for the election of President and Vice 
President was ammnounced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


WLADIMIR PETER LEWICKI, ET AL.— 
BILL RECOMMITTED 


The bill (H. R. 744) for the relief of 
Wladimir Peter Lewicki, Mrs. Heedwige 
Lewicki, and George Wladimir Lewicki 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
July 31, 1951, the Judiciary Committee 
reported to the Senate the bill H. R. 744, 
a private immigration bill. When the 
Calendar was called on August 9, I asked 
that the bill go over because information 
had come to us that warranted further 
investigation. 

It now appears that the investigation 
may take some time, and I do not be- 
lieve the bill should remain on the cal- 
endar in the interim; so I propose to ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

If the conclusion of the investigation 
leaves this matter still in a favorable 
light, the bill can then be reported back 
to the Senate Calendar. Meanwhile, 
the bill should not be on the calendar, 
but should be in committee, until the in- 
vestigation has been completed. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that H. R. 744, Calendar No. 
557, may be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears 
none, and the bill is recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN PERSECUTED 
PERSONS 


The bill (S. 1748) to amend sec. 32 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, with reference to the desig- 
nation of organizations as successors in 
interest to deceased persons, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, for the 
same reason which I gave with reference 
to Calendar No, 540, I ask that this bill 
go over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill is similar to S. 603, which passed the 
Senate on August 9, 1949, in the Eighty- 
first Congress. The bill provides that 
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the President may turn over certain 
property in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to charitable organiza- 
tions designated by him for the rehabili- 
tation and settlement of persecuted per- 
sons. 

The property involved is that property 
which would have been returned to per- 
secuted persons under section 32 (a) (2) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, had 
such persons been alive. The property 
here under consideration is again that 
property which is heirless, and therefore 
would be returned to the general fund, 
which is not the intent to be accom- 
plished under section 32 (a) (2) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The charitable organizations to which 
this property will be returned are organi- 
zations embracing the same class to 
which the deceased persecutee was a 
member, 

The Department of Justice and the 
Department of State endorse this legis- 
lation, particularly in view of the fact 
that it is also an effort to carry out 
the terms of the Paris Conference on 
Reparations of December 1945 as regards 
this particular problem. The commit- 
tee was convinced that the bill is meri- 
torious, and therefore recommended 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
positive that the matters which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has discussed have a 
great deal of merit. However, some- 
time ago Congress passed a law, known 
as the war claims law, under which 
ex-servicemen who had been impris- 
oned by the Japanese in the Philippines 
and at other places in the Pacific were 
to be taken care of from funds of the 
Japanese Government which are now 
under the control of the United States. 

There were thousands of American 
boys who were captured in the Philip- 
pines, who went through the agony of 
the damned, many of whom did not re- 
turn home. Until the payments under 
the war claims law are made, it cer- 
tainly does not seem fair, irrespective 
of the merits of the case, that someone 
else should be taken care of first. For 
the reason that I want to see taken 
care of first those American prisoners 
of war of the Japanese who were in the 
Pacific and in the Philippine Islands, I 
must ask that the bill go over. Those 
former prisoners can be seen in my home 
State, in Illinois, Massachusetts, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Washington, and North 
Dakota. They look fine today. Next 
week they may be in an insane asylum. 
The week after that they may be dead. 
I want to see them taken care of first. 
For that reason, and until they are 
taken care of, I must for the moment 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1770) to amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, and elimi- 
nate certain exemptions therefrom, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada briefly 
explain the bill? 
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is a bill which, in my judgment, should 
not pass on a call of the calendar. Iam 
hopeful that it may be possible to call 
the bill up at some time in the near fu- 
ture, and make it the pending business, 
so that it can be debated and given the 
consideration which it merits. 

I do not believe that debate on this 
bill will take an excessively long time; 
in fact, I think it can be disposed of in a 
day or less; nevertheless, I do not be- 
lieve the bill should be passed on a 
calendar call. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I ask that the bill go over. 
I did not want to make the request, but 
in view of the statement of the Senator 
from Nevada I will ask that the bill go 
over. It is on our agenda, and we hope 
we will reach it at an early date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

PREVENTION OF ENTRY OF CERTAIN 

MOLLUSKS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 1489) to prevent the entry 
of certain mollusks into the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
there is a similar House bill on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the House bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4443) to prevent the entry of certain 
mollusks into the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the substitution of the 
House bill and its present consideration? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 4443) to prevent the entry of certain 
mollusks into the United States was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1489 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 436) to provide for the 
separation of subsidy from air-mail pay, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. No report has been 
filed with this bill. At least we have not 
had access to any report on it. There- 
fore, I suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: 

Mr. President, what happened to Sen- 
ate bill 1976. Calendar No. 592? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill was passed over, by request. 

Mr. WHERRY. At whose request was 
the bill passed over, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At 
the request of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Chair believes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; it was at my 
request. 


The 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this CREATION OF CORPORATIONS IN THE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 664) to amend section 4 
of the act of May 5, 1870, as amended 
and codified, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the creation of corporations in 
the District of Columbia by general 
law,” and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object to the consideration of this 
bill—at this time I wish to speak in 
regard to Senate bill 1748, Calendar 
No. 565, which the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico asked to have passed 
over. 

I think probably the record should 
be made clear that there are two other 
measures, which were voted out of 
the Judiciary Committee this morning, 
which include the same general subject; 
but inasmuch as the Senator from New 
Mexico and I were quite active in regard 
to the original bill involving prisoners of 
war, I expressed some doubt this morn- 
ing in the committee, and stated that we 
did not want to have the already inade- 
quate fund dissipated until the claims of 
the prisoners of war were taken care of 
by the War Claims Commission. Their 
situation is exactly as the Senator from 
New Mexico has stated; his description 
of these unfortunates is not exagger- 
ated at all. 

This morning in the committee we 
agreed, as will be verified by the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee—and 
I make this statement in order that these 
prisoners of war may know the situa- 
tion—that to these measures we should 
have an amendment by means of which 
the prisoners of war who have not now 
been cleared or certified would have pri- 
ority on the funds before taking care of 
others who would be paid. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
now withdraw my objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of Calendar No. 595, 
Senate bill 664. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment reported by 
the committee will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 1, in line 
8, after the word “any”, to strike out 
“company to-use any of their funds in 
the purchase of any stock in any other 
corporation: Provided, however, That 
this provision shall not apply to char- 
itable, educational, and religious corpo- 
rations incorporated under the Code of 
the District of Columbia or under any 
act of Congress,” and insert “corpora- 
tion, except a charitable, educational, or 


religious corporation incorporated under 


the laws of the District of Columbia or 


under any act of Congress, to use its 


funds to purchase stock in any other 
corporation.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
no feeling whatsoever against this meas- 
ure, the reason being that I do not know 


the first thing about it. However, any _ 
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measure dealing with corporation law is 
extremely important. I do not believe 
measures of this nature should be passed 
during the call of the Consent Calendar. 

If the purposes of the proponents of 
the bill are good and if the bill is a good 
one, there is no particular reason why it 
should not be discussed by having the 
bill made the unfinished business at some 
definite time, Personally, I do not think 
measures of this nature should be passed 
on the Consent Calendar. 

I ask any Senator now present to state 
what he knows about the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. I have the greatest 
faith in my good friend, the Senator 
from New Jersey; but I should like to 
ask, in the best of faith, whether any of 
the 30 or 40 Senators now present knows 
the first thing about what is proposed to 
be done by means of this bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr, President, 
first, I should like to say that the bill 
was gone over and was carefully consid- 
ered by a very able subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and was approved unanimously by both 
the Subcommittee and the full Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

: 455 CHAVEZ. What does the bill pro- 
vide 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I shall tell the 
Senator. 

The purpose of the bill is to allow char- 
itable, educational, and religious corpo- 
rations to invest their funds in preferred 
corporate stocks. Under the present 
law of the District of Columbia, no cor- 
poration can invest in the stock of an- 
other corporation. That rule applies to 
all corporations. Of course, because of 
that restriction, eleemosynary corpora- 
tions and charitable corporations have 
been denied the right to invest in the 
stock of other corporations, and there- 
by they are seriously limited in their in- 
vestment portfolios and in the range of 
their investments, The consequence has 
been that they have lost considerable 
revenues because of the limited field in 
which they can make investments. This 
bill merely gives to charitable organiza- 
tions the right to purchase preferred 
corporate stocks. That is all there is 
to the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, for the 
reasons announced by the Senator from 
New Jersey, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection being heard, the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill has already been passed over. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
reserve the right to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico has already 
objected, and the bill has been passed 
over. 


The 


“+ Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I with- 


draw my objection, temporarily. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
withdraws his objection temporarily, in 
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order that the Senator from South Da- 
kota may make a statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very 
well; the Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in order 
that the Recorp may show what the sit- 
uation is, let me say that this bill was 
considered by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
A public hearing was held, and at the 
hearing representatives of local corpora- 
tions involved were present. No objec- 
tion was raised to the bill at the hear- 
ing, and there was no objection on the 
part of any member of the committee, 
so far as I know; at least, none was 
expressed. 

So, at least the bill may be commend- 
ed to the Senate as having been consid- 
ered by the subcommittee at a public 
hearing, without any objection being 
raised to the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


REDEMPTION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TAX STAMPS 


The bill (S. 1004) to provide for the 
redemption of District of Columbia tax 
stamps was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, this bill 
was reported unanimously by the sub- 
committee of the full Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and was reported 
by the full Committee on the District of 
Columbia to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

The bill simply provides that the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia be 
allowed to redeem cigarette or alcoholic 
tax stamps which have been spoiled or 
destroyed or rendered useless or unfit 
for the purpose intended, or for which 
the owner may have no use. 

Under existing law, such stamps may 
not be redeemed. The District of Co- 
lumbia thereby has collected, in the past, 
revenues in circumstances in which no 
excise tax should properly have been 
levied. 

Of course the bill requires that de- 
stroyed or spoiled or unused stamps be 
returned to the Collector. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Are the provisions 
of the bill in line with section 3304 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, with respect to 
the redemption of all unused United 
States revenue stamps? If they are, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. HUNT. I am unable to state 
whether they are exactly the same as 
the provisions of the internal revenue 
law, but it seems to me that the provisions 
of the bill are in line with the laws of my 
State. The bill seems to be a just one, in 
that heretofore the District of Columbia 


Stamps could be redeemed or returned to 
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the Collector, and of course that arrange- 
ment is entirely unfair. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1004) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where any ciga- 
rette or alcoholic beverage tax stamps issued 
under District of Columbia tax laws have 
been spoiled, destroyed, or rendered useless 
or unfit for the purpose intended, or for 
which the owner may have no use, the 
amount paid for such stamps may be re- 
funded within the limit of appropriations 
therefor, or allowed as a credit on the pur- 
chase of new stamps. No such refund or al- 
lowance shall be made unless the owner of 
such stamps shall file a written claim 
therefor with the Collector of Taxes for the 
District of Columbia within the time pre- 
scribed in this act and unless the Collector, 
upon receipt of satisfactory evidence of the 
facts, and subject to regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioners, certifies that such re- 
fund or allowance is just and equitable. 

Sec. 2. No refund or allowance shall be 
made in any case (1) until the stamps so 
spoiled or rendered useless shall have been 
returned to the Collector, or (2) until satis- 
factory proof has been made to the Collector 
showing the reason why the same cannot be 
returned, or (3) if so required by the Collec- 
tor, unless the person presenting the same can 
satisfactorily trace the history of said stamps 
from their issuance to the filing of his claim 
as aforesaid: Provided, That no refund shall 
be made in those cases where the owner may 
be made whole by allowing him a credit on 
the purchase of new stamps: And provided 
further, That no claim for a refund, or al- 
lowance for such stamps, shall be allowed 
unless presented within 6 months after the 
stamps have been spoiled, destroyed, or 
rendered useless or unfit for the purpose 
intended or, in the case of stamps for which 
the owner may have no use, within 6 months 
from the date of purchase thereof, except 
that as to stamps which have been spoiled, 
destroyed, or rendered useless or unfit for 
the purpose intended, or for which the 
owner may have no use, prior to the effective 
date of this act, a claim for a refund or allow- 
ance for credit may be filed within 6 months 
after the effective date of this act. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 3957) to provide that 
certain functions of the Comptroller of 
the Currency which relate to building 
associations organized in, or doing busi- 
ness in, the District of Columbia shall 
hereafter be performed by the Home 
Loan Bank Board, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CLAIMS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AGAINST ESTATES OF RECIPIENTS OF 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (S. 532) to authorize the cancellation 
or settlement of claims of the District of 


Columbia against the estates of recipi- 
_ents of old-age assistance, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
has collected excise taxes in cases in å 
which the stamps were not used. Insuch , 
cases there was no way by which the 


the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“that”, to strike out “an allowance of 
such claim will work a hardship on the 
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survivors of the deceased,” and insert 
“the deceased has left surviving him any 
dependent spouse, dependent* child, or 
dependent grandchild who is unable to 
support himself by reason of physical 
disability”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 12 of the act entitled “‘An act to 
amend the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia in relation to providing assistance 
against old-age want”, approved August 24, 
1935 (49 Stat. 747), is amended by inserting 
before the proviso the following: “Provided, 
That if the Board of Commissioners or its 
designated agency finds that the deceased has 
left surviving him any dependent spouse, 
dependent child, or dependent grandchild 
who is unable to support himself by reason of 
physical disability, such Board or agency, 
may in its discretion cancel, in whole or in 
part, or otherwise settle such claim:”’. 

Sec. 2, The amendment made by this act 
shall be applicable with respect to the estates 
of recipients of old-age assistance dying on or 
after January 1, 1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COMPENSATORY TIME FOR WORKING ON 
HOLIDAYS TO CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 264) to provide for grant- 
ing to officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, and the 
White House and United States Park 
Police forces compensatory time for 
working on holidays was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to grant to officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the White House 
and United States Park Police forces ad- 
ditional compensation equal to their reg- 
ular pay for service of six or more hours 
performed on any one of the designated 
holidays, and such other days as may 
be designated by Executive order. Such 
additional holiday pay does not accrue 
on any day for which the officer is al- 
ready receiving compensation under the 
provisions of Public Law 13 granting ad- 
ditional pay for the sixth day in any one 
week. Such additional pay is not to be 
considered salary for the purpose of 
computing retirement compensation or 
relief payments. 

The bill gives to each of the various 
categories an additional day’s pay, or 
double time, so to speak, when they are 
directed to work on holidays. 

I may add that in addition to that, 
they do not receive compensatory time; 
they receive only double pay for working 
on holidays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 264) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 1, line 6, after the 
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word “Columbia”, to strike out “shall 
be entitled, in addition to days off and 
to annual or vacation leave now pro- 
vided by law, to time off equivalent to 
the time which they may be required to 
work on any holiday”, and insert “when 
he may be required to work six or more 
hours on any holiday, shall be entitled 
to receive as compensation for such holi- 
day work, in lieu of his regular pay for 
that day, an amount equal to twice his 
daily rate of basic compensation: Pro- 
vided, That no such officer or member 
shall be entitled to additional compensa- 
tion for such holiday work for any day 
for which he is entitled to receive addi- 
tional compensation under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 13, Eighty-second 
Congress, approved March 27, 1951. So 
much of such compensation for such 
holiday work as is in excess of the regu- 
lar pay for such day shall not be con- 
sidered as salary for the purpose of com- 
puting retirement compensation or re- 
lief payments under section 12 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes”, approved Sep- 
tember 1, 1916, as amended, nor shall 
such excess compensation be subject to 
deduction as provided in section 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to fix the sal- 
aries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved July 1, 1930, as amended. 
Appropriations for personal services for 
the Metropolitan Police Force and the 
Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the White House Police force, 
and the United States Park Police force 
shall be available for payment of the 
additional compensation authorized by 
this act.” 

On page 3, line 9, after the word “De- 
cember”, to strike out “and the day of 
the inauguration of the President” and 
insert “and such other days designated 
by Executive order.”, and after line 16, 
to insert: 

Sec. 4. The provisions of section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes, approved June 30, 1906 
(34 Stat. 763), as amended (title V, U. S. O., 
sec. 84), are hereby made applicable to of- 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That under regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia each officer and mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Police force and of 
the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia when he may be required to work 
six or more hours on any holiday, shall be 
entitled to receive as compehsation for such 
holiday work, in lieu of his regular pay for 
that day, an amount equal to twice his daily 
rate of basic compensation: Provided, That 
no such officer or member shall be entitled 
to additional compensation for such holiday 
work for any day for which he is entitled 
to receive additional compensation under 
the provisions of Public Law 13, Eighty- 
second Congress, approved March 27, 1951. 
So much of such compensation for such holi- 
day work as is in excess of the regular pay 
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for such day shall not be considered as salary 
for the purpose of computing retirement 
compensation or relief payments under sec- 
tion 12 of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” approved Septem- 
ber 1, 1916, as amended, nor shall such excess 
compensation be subject to deduction as pro- 
vided in section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia,” 
approved July 1, 1930, as amended. Appro- 
priations for personal services for the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the White 
House Police force, and the United States 
Park Police force shall be available for pay- 
ment of the additional compensation au- 
thorized by this act. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act the word “holi- 
day“ means the following: The 1st day of 
January, the 22d day of February, the 4th 
day of July, the 30th day of May, the first 
Monday in September, the 11th day of No- 
vember, Thanksgiving Day, the 25th day of 
December, and such other days designated 
by Executive order. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable to the White House Police force 
and the United States Park Police force, 
under regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
the Interior, respectively. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and 
for other purposes, approved June 30, 1906 
(34 Stat. 763), as amended (title V, U. S. C., 
sec, 84), are hereby made applicable to of- 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for granting to officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the White House 
and United States Park Police forces ad- 
ditional compensation for working on 
holidays.” 


FLOYD B. OLSON MEMORIAL TRIANGLE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1533) to designate a Floyd B. 
Olson Memorial Triangle in the District 
of Columbia, and to authorize the erec- 
tion of a memorial plaque in such tri- 


angle, which had been reported from the 


Committee on the District of Columbia 
with an amendment on page 2, line 9, 
after the word “States,” insert “or to 
the District of Columbia,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the triangle 
bounded by Connecticut Avenue, Q Street, 
and Twentieth Street in the District of Co- 
lumbia is hereby designated the Floyd B. 
Olson Memorial Triangle in memory of the 
late Floyd B. Olson, former Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, and the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia is directed to enter such 
designation on the records of his office. 

Src. 2, Authority is granted to any asso- 
ciation or committee organized for the pur- 
pose of erecting a memorial plaque in mem- 
ory of Floyd B. Olson to erect such a plaque 
in such triangle. The plan and design of 
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such plaque shall be subject to the approval 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts, and 
unless its erection is begun within 5 years 
from the date of the enactment of this act, 
the authorization hereby granted is revoked. 
Sec. 3. Such plaque shall be erected with- 
out expense to the Government of the United 
States, or to the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF BOILER INSPECTION ACT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 491) to amaend the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 1, after line 5, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 4, No person shall use or cause to be 
used, without first having obtained a cer- 
tificate of inspection from the boiler in- 
spector, any pressure vessel operating at a 
pressure in excess of 15 pounds per square 
inch, or boiler, except (1) boilers in single- 
family dwellings, (2) such heating boilers as 
may be exempted from inspection pursuant 
to regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners by reason of the limited occupancy 
of the buildings in which such heating 
boilers are located, and (3) such nondan- 
gerous pressure vessels as may be exempted 
from inspection pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioners. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec, 4. No person shall use or cause to be 
used any steam boiler, boiler, or pressure 
vessel, except such as may be exempted by 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia by rules or regulations, without hav- 
ing first obtained a certificate of inspection 
from the boiler inspector. e 


And on page 2, after line 13, to insert: 


Sec. 3. This act shall become effective on 
January 1, 1952. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
Boiler Inspection Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved June 25, 1936, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. No person shall use or cause to 
be used any steam boiler, boiler, or pres- 
sure vessel, except such as may be exempted 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia by rules or regulations, without 
having first obtained a certificate of inspec- 
tion from the boiler inspector.” 

Sec. 2. The Boiler Inspection Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved June 25, 1926, 
is amended by striking out the words 
“steam” and unfired“ wherever they ap- 
pear therein, except in section 15. 

Src. 3. This act shall become effective on 
January 1, 1952. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’S READ- 

JUSTMENT ACT OF 1944 TO PROVIDE 
FOR TREBLE-DAMAGE ACTIONS 

The bill (H. R. 319) to amend title IIT 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, by providing for 
treble-damage actions, was announced 
as next in order. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Reserving the 
right to object, may we have an explana- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the Senat“ om Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], I have bec asked to 
take charge of this particular measure. 

The bill refers to the sale of property 
to veterans under the Veterans’ Admins 
istration guaranteed loans, It has been 
recommended by the Department of 
Justice in order to facilitate prosecu- 
tion in cases where there has been de- 
liberate fraud on the part of some ven- 
dors in sales of property to veterans. 
As is well known, when any veteran pur- 
chases property and is to receive the 
benefit of the loan which is provided 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, there is an appraisal of the prop- 
erty made, and the amount of the loan 
is not to exceed the appraisal. In other 
words, the Government’s guaranty is to 
be equivalent to the appraisal as set by 
those who have been selected as the ap- 
praisers for the Government. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the sellers of property 
stepped up the price and some veterans 
have been compelled to make side pay- 
ments running anywhere from $100 to 
$1,500 in order to get the property. The 
Government has attempted to prosecute 
in such cases and has found that the 
fines amount to an average of $100, even 
though there may be excessive charges 
on the property as high as $1,500. 

So it has been recommended that 
treble damages be provided for as a pen- 
alty. That is the purpose of this partic- 
ular measure. It is an adequate protec- 
tion, first, to the veteran and, second, to 
the Government. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, can 
the Senator tell me whether the Vet- 
erans’ Administration approves of this 
proposed legislation, or does it have cer- 
tain reservations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the report on 
the bill there is a letter to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] clarifying 
the attitude of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, from which I read: 

The committee will note that this bill, by 
its terms, is not made applicable to property 
financed through the direct loan provisions 
of section 512 of the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act, as added by section 301 of the 
Housing Act of 1950 (Public Law 475, 81st 
,Cong., April 20, 1950). Also, it is noted that 
this proposal does not refer to the insurance 
ot loans as authorized by section 508 of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act. 

The Veterans’ Administration is, of course, 
interested in any sound proposal calculated 
to afford greater protection to veterans de- 
siring to acquire homes under the loan- 
guaranty program, but the committee may 
wish to consider the matter of governmental 
‘policy involved in this proposal, whereby a 
veteran would be permitted to protit by rea- 


son of a “side payment” transaction in which 
he voluntarily participates. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget with respect to a similar re- 
port by the Veterans’ Administration on 
H. R. 319, Eighty-second Congress, a bill 
identical to S. 632, that there would be no 
objection to the submission of such report, 


The Administrator feels that some 
veterans may actually enter into a collu- 
sion with some vendors, but I submit 
that when there are treble damages it 
will be difficult to find a vendor who 
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would want to enter into an actual “side 
payment” with a veteran. ‘ 

The committee put its stamp of ap- 
proval on the measure because of the 
very strong and affirmative statement 
of the Department of Justice, which 
stated it was unable to prevent this kind 
of vicious practice working to the dis- 
advantage of the veteran and to the 
Government, unless the treble-damage 
provision were incorporated. That is the 
considered judgment of the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Still reserving the 
right to object, I want to say that it was 
the latter phase of this report as to 
which I had some misgivings as to what 
the actual intention of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and with the com- 
mittee on this question. I think this is 
a good way to stop such practices, but I 
rather read into the explanation a dis- 
satisfaction with reference to certain 
matters, and I merely desired a clari- 
fication for the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We found out, un- 
der rent-control administration, that 
treble damages were better than reliance 
on criminal action. We found that 
under rent control we had a good 
precedent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


APPEAL BY CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES, ETC, FROM CERTAIN 
DECISIONS 


The bill (S. 1271) to permit employees 
of the Canal Zone government and the 
Panama Canal Company to appeal 
decisions under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act to the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 42 of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act (5 U. S. C., sec. 
793) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Employees of the 
Canal Zone government and of the Pan- 
ama Canal Company shall, notwithstand- 
ing any such transfer, have the right to ap- 
peal to the Employees’ Compensation Ap- 
peals Board from any decision of the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone rendered either be- 
fore or after the creation of such Board, and 
such Board shall upon such appeal, and 
may at any time, on its own motion, review 
any decision of the Governor of the Canal 
Zone and in accordance with the facts found 
on such review, may proceed as in other 
eases in which it has jurisdiction.” 


AMOUNT WHICH CERTAIN LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES ARE ENTITLED TO 
RECEIVE FOR SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION 

` PURPOSES. 


The bill (S. 703) to provide that, in 
the determination of the amount which 
certain local educational agencies are 
entitled to receive for school-construc- 
tion purposes, no reduction in such 
amount shall be made for prior con- 
struction under the WPA, PWA, and 
NYA programs, was announced as next 
in order. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object, may we have an expla- 
nation of this bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
again, in the absence of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], who was to report 
this bill, let me say that I am very famil- 
iar with the contents of this particular 
bill relative to Public Law 815 which 
passed the Congress on December 23, 
1950. 

Public Law 815 provides for Federal 
aid for school-construction purposes in 
areas affected by Federal activities. 
The school-construction bill was passed 
by both Houses and signed by the Pres- 
ident. It included a provision that no 
Federal funds should be deducted from 
any amount the Federal Government 
would give under the terms of Public 
Law 815. We found a certain number of 
schools constructed for normal commu- 
nity purposes, having no relationship to 
Federal activities, under the NYA pro- 
gram, the WPA program, and the pub- 
lic works program. To be sure, the vast 
majority were constructed before June 
30, 1939, but there were quite a few 
schools throughout the country which 
had not been completed by June 30, 
1939. Many of them were completed in 
1940. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
was merely to show that the NYA 
schools, the WPA schools, and the pub- 
lic works schools have no reference 
whatever to Public Law 815. That law 
relates specifically to school-construc- 
tion assistance where there is a defense 
establishment, a military installation, or 
large military production plants. 

The bill merely clarifies the law, to 
show what was the intent, I may say, of 
the committee when the law was passed. 
I was a sponsor of the bill; I was the 
chairman of the subcommittee which re- 
ported the bill; and I handled the bill 
on the floor of the Senate. I can assure 
the Senator from New Jersey that our 
intention was in no way to include funds 
for WPA, TWA, and NYA school pro- 
grams. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator for that explanation. I wish 
to ask the Senator from Minnesota, how- 
ever, if he believes a bill of this nature 
should be passed on the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les: I do, Mr. 
President. The bill makes a technical 
amendment. It has nothing to do with 
the basic intent of Public Law 815. Such 
an amendment as the bill provides is 
needed, for there are many areas suffer- 
ing from the impact of Federal activities. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Was the bill 
approved unanimously by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My recollection is 
that it was. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I withhold ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection the bill (S. 
703) to provide that, in the determina- 
tion of the amount which certain local 
educational agencies are entitled to re- 
ceive for school-construction purposes, 
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no reduction in such amount shall be 
made for prior construction under the 
WPA, PWA, and NYA programs, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1) of 
section 202 (g) of the act of September 23, 
1950, entitled “An act relating to the con- 
struction of school facilities in areas affected 
by Federal activities, and for other pur- 

„ is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply with respect to the construction of 
school facilities, or assistance in the con- 
struction of school facilities, under the WPA, 
PWA, or NYA programs.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect as of September 23, 1950. 


CHARGES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR TRAINING OF VETERANS 


The resolution (S. Res. 124) inter- 
preting the provisions of Public Law 610, 
Eighty-first Congress, relating to 
charges of educational institutions for 
the training of veterans, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the resolution, please? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
resolution (S. Res. 124), Calendar 605, 
deals with a problem which had been 
before the Eighty-first Congress, and 
which we thought we had fully recon- 
ciled with the Veterans’ Administration. 
What it amounts to is a clarification of 
Public Law 610 to amend the educa- 
tional training provisions of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. The 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lie Welfare held extensive hearings on 
this matter. The resolution pertains to 
intensive short-course training pro- 
grams in accredited schools. It also 
pertains to on-the-farm training and 
on-the-job training. The Veterans’ 

Administration has decided that, some- 

how or other, they are going to inter- 
pret the law despite the will and wish 
of the Congress. 

First of all we passed a specific bill on 
this subject, which was cosponsored, as 
I recall, by the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr], and in the House by Rep- 
resentative TEAGUE, of Texas, I believe. 
The bill was passed unanimously and 
it was signed by the President. De- 
spite that the Veterans’ Administration 
counsel decided he knew more than the 
Congress, and continued to rule just as 
he had ruled previously. Then we had 
a conference report in connection with 
an appropriation bill, which spelled out 
the language we wanted, the legislative 
intent, and again the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration legal counsel said, “We are 
right and the Congress is wrong.” 

So what the resolution amounts to is 
a directive to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to administer the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, pertaining to 
its educational features as the law is 
written, as the legislative intent of the 
Congress is written in the report and 
as it is found in the debates on the 
House and Senate floors. The resolu- 
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tion provides that the law shall be ad- 
ministered, notwithstanding the legal 
counsel, as it was intended to be ad- 
ministered by the Congress. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does this not 
also provide that where several con- 
tracts are entered into that the last con- 
tract shall be the one to be considered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
repeat the question? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Let us assume 
several contracts have been entered into 
in a successive number of years. Does 
not the resolution also provide that the 
last contract entered into shall be the 
one that shall be considered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 124) interpreting the pro- 
visions of Public Law 610, Eighty-first 
Congress, relating to charges-of educa- 
tional institutions for the training of 
veterans, was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of inter- 
preting the terms of Public Law 610, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved July 13, 1950, in ac- 
cordance with the statement of the House 
managers as aforesaid, it is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

1. the provisions of section 2 of Public Law 
610, which amended paragraph 11, part VIII, 
of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, releting to the customary cost of 
tuition and to other charges required by 
educational institutions for the training of 
veterans under that act were and are in- 
tended to apply to all courses of training 
covered by contract or other agreement, with- 
out respect to the calendar duration estab- 
lished or the weekly hours of attendance re- 
quired for such courses; ` 

2. by enacting the provisions of section 2 
of Public Law 610, it was and is intended that 
a contract, including tuition, fées, or other 
charges, for a course shall be considered as 
an entity in determining the rate or rates 
to be paid to the institution for such course; 

3. section 3 of Public Law 610, which 
amended paragraph 5 of part VIII of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, was and 
is intended to provide that any institution 
(and not only institutions of higher learn- 
ing) shall be regarded as a nonprofit institu- 
tion for the purpose of applying the govern- 
ing statutes and applicable regulations of the 
Veterans’ Administration respecting the pay- 
ment of tuition and other charges, in the 
ease of nonprofit institutions, if it is exempt 
from taxation under paragraph (6), section 
101, of the Internal Revenue Code, whether 
it was certified as such by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue before or subsequent to 
June 22, 1944; 

4. it was and is intended by enacting Pub- 
lic Law 610 that, in the case of any educa- 
tional or training institution which has en- 
tered into one or more contracts in two suc- 
cessive years, the rate established by the 
most recent contract shall be considered 
the customary cost of tuition. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES IN COM- 

MEMORATION OF BOOKER T. WASH- 

INGTON—AMENDMENT OF ACT OF 1946 


The bill (H. R. 3176) to amend the 
act entitled An act to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces to commemo- 
rate the life and perpetuate the ideals 
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and teachings of Booker T. Washing- 
ton,” approved August 7, 1946, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER} %@ INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
OF Q4 TER EXPERIMENTAL 
FUEL STATION, PIKE COUNTY, MO. 


The bill (H. R. 4260) to authorize the 
Lecretary of the Army to transfer to 
the Department of the Interior the 
Quartermaster Experimental Fuel Sta- 
tion, Pike County, Mo., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE TECHNICAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1260) to authorize the 
acquisition of property for the establish- 
ment of a Federal civil defense technical 
training school, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I listened to the evidence presented to 
the committee on this subject. The bill 
would authorize the acquisition of a 
property near Washington for the estab- 
lishment of a school for training in civil 
defense of trainees who come from vari- 
ous States and municipalities. If my 
memory is correct, they will come to the 
school for 2 weeks of intensive training. 
The purpose of the bill is to have the 
Federal Government purchase a school, 
which is about 25 or 30 miles outside 
Washington, where the trainees who 
come for 2 weeks of intensive course of 
civilian training can be housed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
is the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts able to give the Senate some 
estimate of the cost of the program? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hesitate to do 
that from memory. It will be cheaper 
to purchase the buildings than to rent 
them, as is being done at the present 
time. The rent, over a period of time, 
would be a great deal more than the cost 
to purchase the buildings outright. It 
was determined that this was the best 
location that could be found in the area. 
I personally asked if there was not some 
Government property which could be 
used, and it was explained to us that 
with the housing facilities as they are 
at the school, and the schoolrooms in 
the condition they are, and all that sort 
of thing, the best that can be done is 
to purchase the property. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Was the bill 
unanimously reported? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It was unani- 
mously reported by all Senators present. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, may 
I inquire of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether this place is intended 
as a permanent location for the agency, 
or as a temporary location? Is it con- 
templated that this shall be acquisition 
of property for a permanent institution? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The property 
will be permanently acquired by the 
Government. I assume that when the 
present emergency ends—the emergency 
may last for 4 or 5 years—the property 
will either be sold for school purposes 
or used for some other Federal purpose. 
But the bill provides for a purchase of 
property, and it was shown to the com- 
mittee that it was cheaper to buy the 
property than it was to rent the property 
ever a period of years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts know where the 
property is located? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. This is 
school property which is now under lease 
to the Government for Federal civil- 
defense purposes. I have never been 
there myself, but in the evidence it was 
stated it is within 25 or 30 miles of 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The reason I asked 
the question is this: I understand the 
Civil Defense Agency, if it is to receive 
funds, is to set up in various locations 
of the country, on the Pacific coast, in 
the West, and in the East civil-defense 
training centers. I know that on the 
Pacific coast there is great competition 
among schools to have the units placed 
with them without having tho Govern- 
ment buying anything. I wonder why 
the same situation does not prevail here. 
I know that California schools are com- 
peting against schools in my State for 
such units. Perhaps a location could 
not be found here. I wonder if the re- 
port sets forth the conditions existing 
kere. I have no; read the report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The 
states, on page 2: 

Three technical-training centers are pro- 
posed: Western, Central, and Eastern. The 
Central Training Center is in current opera- 
tion, and the tentative opening date of the 
Western Training Center is October 8. Plans 
for the Eastern Training Center have been 
held in abeyance pending the completion of 
suitable arrangements for a location. The 
Administration has concluded that the es- 
tablishment of the technical-training center 
at the same location as the staff college will 
be in the best interests of the Government. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, is 
this the only section of the country where 
it is desired to acquire property? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, This bill is only 
for the acquisition of this particular 
property. The bill does not concern the 
western or central training centers, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know that there 
are many schools which would like to 
have this facility, schools which have lo- 
cations available for it. I was wonder- 
ing why there was such a dearth of offers 
in the East. Perhaps the eastern schools 
are too crowded, or perhaps there is some 
other reason. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That question 
did not come up at the hearing, if my 
memory serves me aright. The report 
shows—and it is my memory—that the 
over-all cost of the property and the 
presently contemplated construction will 
be approximately $1,000,000. I give that 
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information for the benefit of the Sena- 
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tor from New Jersey. I do not remember 
that there was any evidence as to the 
cost of operation of the school from day 
to day or from week to week, but pre- 
sumably that would come out of the 
appropriation for civilian defense. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have just discovered from the re- 
port that the appraisals which have been 
made thus far range from $435,000 to 
$762,500. That would cover the cost of 
the land alone, without considering the 
cost of buildings which may be erected 
thereon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, there are many buildings on the 
site at the present time. The contem- 
plated construction merely calls for ad- 
ditions to the present buildings. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The contem- 
plated construction would cost about 
$480,000, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct; 
so the total cost of land acquisition and 
new construction would be about 
$1,000,000. è 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It would run 
more than $1,000,000, if these appraisals 
are correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should not be 
surprised. However, that was the figure 
which was given us. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I felt that the 
record should show something as to the 
cost of this project. I withhold the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
what is going to happen to the school? 
Is it going to be closed? Is it now in 
operation? What kind of school is it? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the Federal Government 
is now occupying this plant, and operat- 
ing it-under lease. It is proposed to buy 
it, because it is cheaper to buy it and to 
erect new buildings. I cannot tell the 
Senator what happened to the school 
itself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the 
Senator would have any objection to 
having the bill go over, or at least go to 
the foot of the calendar, until the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] can 
possibly give us a further explanation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I had hoped 
that it would not be put over indefinitely. 
I have no objection to the bill going to 
the foot of the calendar. In the mean- 
time, I shall try to get the answer to the 
Senator's question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, without 
prejudice to the bill, it go to the foot of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection—— 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the junior Senator 
from South Dakota has a feeling that 
the whole subject of civil defense is being 
neglected by the Congress. It seems to 
me that this project might very well be 
considered in relation to the total pro- 
gram. Therefore, I should dislike to see 
the bill considered at this time. 

I wish to ask the Chair whether or not, 
if the bill goes to the foot of the calendar, 
it will have any preferred status for con- 
sideration today. 


With- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that if the bill goes to the foot of the 
calendar, it will probably not be con- 
sidered today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the bill goes 
to the foot of the calendar, will it not 
be celled again, when all the other bills 
are completed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
are only 5 more minutes to consider the 
calendar under the rule. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then I respect- 
fully ask the Senator from Washington 
if he will withhold his request to have 
the bill go to the foot of the calendar. 
I shall do my utmost to furnish the in- 
formation which he wishes. If the in- 
formation is not furnished, he can ask 
for a reconsideration of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I 
did not know that we were operating 
under a time limitation, I thought we 
could consider the bill later. I there- 
fore withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. CASE. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The clerk will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 


SETTLEMENT BY THE ARMED SERVICES 
OF PAY AND CERTAIN CLAIMS FOR 
DAMAGES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1764) to authorize the 
Secretaries of the Army and Air Force 
to settle, pay, adjust, and compromise 
certain claims for damages and for sal- 
vage and towage and to execute releases, 
certifications, and reports with respect 
thereto, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I in- 
quire of whichever Senator is in charge 
of the bill if it does not put the Air 
Force in line with the practice on the 
part of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the Maritime Commission? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Can 
the Senator’s question be answered? If 
no explanation is forthcoming, the Chair 
feels that perhaps the bill should be 
passed over as a matter of course. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I was not present at the hearing. Aŝ the 
only member of the Armed Services 
Committee present, I can only tell the 
Senator what is in the report. I believe 
that it is a technical bill, and that the 
answer to the Senator’s question is Ves,“ 
but I should hesitate to say so from my 
knowledge at the moment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


PHILIPPINE SCOUTS—BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 1216) to authorize the 
President to convey and assign all equip- 


ment contained in or appertaining to 
the United States Army Provisional 
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Philippine Scout hospital at Fort Mc- 
Kinley, Philippines, to the Republic of 
the Philippines and to assist by grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines 
in providing medical care and treatment 
for certain Philippine Scouts hospital- 
ized therein was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, the junior 
Senator from New Jersey feels that there 
should be an explanation of this bill. It 
proposes important legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An 
explanation is called for. 

Mr. CASE. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

UNIFORMS OF NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES, ARMY AND AIR 


The bill (H. R. 4113) to amend section 
125 of the National Defense Act to pro- 
vide that distinctive mark or insignia 
shall not be required in the uniforms 
worn by members of the National Guard 
of the United States, both Army and 
Air, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CONVEYANCE BY SECRETARY OF THE 

NAVY OF CERTAIN EASEMENTS 


The bill (H. R. 4024) to authorize cer- 
tain easements, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
the bill involves three technical ease- 
ments, covering very narrow strips of 
land. One is in the county of Kleberg, 
Tex., along a highway. Another is in 
San Francisco, and involves two 8-foot- 
wide strips extending 25 and 125 feet, 
respectively. A third is in San Diego, 
Calif., and involves a strip of land 15 feet 
wide. The easements are all highly 
technizal. The committee felt that the 
Government was getting quid pro quo in 
connection with the services rendered. 
As I say, the easements are very small 
and highly technical. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bili (S. 515) to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. r 

The bill (S. 751) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims for basic and overtime compen- 
sation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 
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REFERENCE OF HOUSE BILL 1580 TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 193) referring 
House bill 1580 to the Court of Claims 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H, R. 1580) for the 
relief of Overseas Navigation Corporation, 
now pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
to the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant: Provided, however, 
That the passage of this resolution shall not 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 41) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was considered 
and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 
20, 1951, pp. 10300-10302.) 


ROBERT JOSE TORIBIO 


The bill (S. 575) for the relief of Robert 
Jose Toribio was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Robert Jose Toribio, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zacarias Toribio, citizens 
of the United States. 


DR. CHARLES GORDON RENNICK SELL 


The bill (S. 954) for the relief of Dr. 
Charles Gordon Rennick Sell was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Charles Gordon Rennick Sell, who 
was born in India of British parents, shall 
be deemed to have been born in Great 
Britain. 


JOHN R. WILLOUGHBY 


The bill (S. 1277) for the relief of 
John R. Willoughby was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the eleventh category of section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, John 
R. Willoughby may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws. 


RUTH OBRE DUBONNET 
The bill (S. 1772) for the relief of Ruth 


Obre Dubonnet was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet, a native-born former citizen of 
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the United States, born in New York City on 
January 28, 1900, who lost citizenship of 
the United States on May 18, 1943, under 
section 401 (a) of the Nationality Act of 
1940 (8 U. S. C. 801), may be naturalized 
by taking, prior to 1 year from the date of 
enactment of this act, before any court re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of section 301 of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, the 
oaths prescribed by section 335 of the said 
act. From and after naturalization under 
this act, Mrs. Ruth Obre Dubonnet shall have 
the same citizenship status which she had 
immediately prior to its loss. 


PANAGIOTIS CARVELAS 


The bill (S. 1844) for the relief of 
Panagiotis Carvelas was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Panagiotis Carvelas shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available, 


MOY CHIN SHEE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 519) for the relief of Moy Chin 
Shee which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, Moy Chin 
Shee, a former resident of the United States 
and the mother of seven United States citi- 
zen children, shall be deemed to be a return- 
ing resident under the provisions of section 
4 (b) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, if otherwise admissible to the 
United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL CIVIL DE- 
PENSE TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to the consideration of Calendar 
609, House bill 1260, to authorize the 
acquisition of property for the establish- 
ment of a Federal civil defense technical 
training school, and for other purposes. 
I believe this is something that the Fed- 
eral Government can well afford to do. 
If we delay consideration of the bill any 
further it will be one more heartache in 
the whole civil defense program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
morning hour has expired. Therefore, 
the further consideration of the calen- 
dar is not in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the calendar of unobjected 
to bills be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will call the next bill on 
the calendar, 
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Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate return to a consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 609, Senate bill 1260. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to 
object, I ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to state what opportunity we 
shall have to discuss the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not un- 
derstand the question of the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. What opportunity will 
the Senate have to go into the bill if 
we return to a consideration of it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Five 
minutes will be allowed to each Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I have now con- 
ferred with the Senator from South Da- 
kota, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate return to the consideration 
of the Senate bill 1260, Calendar No. 609, 
appearing at the top of page 10 of the 
calendar, being the civilian defense 
school bill. 

I hope very much this bill can be 
passed today, and I shall be glad to try 
to answer any questions regarding it, if 
there are any. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit us to continue with 
the calendar? We have almost reached 
the end of the calendar and I think it 
preferable to conclude the calendar and 
then revert to that bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That will be 
satisfactory if I do not thereby lose my 
right in this connection and if the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota does not leave 
the floor so that the bill may be taken 
up after the end of the calendar has 
been reached. I shall be very glad to 
have the Senate proceed in that way. 

Mr. CASE. With each Senator hav- 
ing 5 minutes? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Each 
Senator will have an opportunity to 
speak for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] to defer his request for the 
time being in order that we may confer 
further on the bill while the remainder 
of the calendar is being called. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PASCAL NEMOTO YUTAKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 617) for the relief of Pascal Ne- 
moto Yutaka which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 6, after the 
word “citizenship,” to insert “Pascal 
Nemoto Yutaka,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the pur- 
pose of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions excluding from admis- 
sion to the United States persons of races 
ineligible to citizenship, Pascal Nemoto Yu- 
taka, a minor half-Japanese child, shall be 
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considered the alien natural-born child of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. James R. Evans, citizens 
of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


LOUIS BERNARD LAPIDES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 669) for the relief of Louis Ber- 
nard Lapides which had been 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That for the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, Louis 
Lapides shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARIE KRISTINE HANSEN 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 906) for the relief of Marie Kris- 
tine Hansen, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 6, after the 
words “date of” to strike out “her last 
entry into the United States” and insert 
“the enactment of this act”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, Marie Kris- 
tine Hansen shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 


payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the nonpreference category of the appropri- 
ate immigration quota for the first year such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SISTER MONICA GRANT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1013) for the relief of Sister 
Monica Grant which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Sister Monica Grant 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from. 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 


FUMIKO THERESA SHIBATA AND HER 
SON, RONALD LOUIS HERRERA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1023) for the relief of Fumiko 
Theresa Shibata and her son, Ronald 
Louis Herrera, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the provisions of the immigration 
laws relating to the exclusion of aliens in- 
admissible because of race shall not here- 
after apply to Fumiko Theresa Shibata, the 
Japanese fiancée of Sgt. Tobias A. Herrera, 
a citizen of the United States presently 
serving in the United States Armed Forces, 
and that the said Fumiko Theresa Shibata 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Fumiko Ther- 
esa Shibata is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Sgt. Tobias A. Herrera, and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Fumiko Theresa Shibata, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States, 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of 
1917, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 
and 156). In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named parties shall oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Fumiko Theresa Shibata, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Fumiko Theresa Shibata 
as of the date of the payment by her of the 
required visa fee and head tax. 


The amendment -was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Fumiko Theresa 
Shibata.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1203) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which should be considered with 
more time than can be given to it on the 
call of the calendar, I ask that it go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES COOPER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1713) for the relief of Charles 
Cooper which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “a”, to insert “qualified”, and in 
the same line, after the word “veteran”, 
to insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim. It shall be unlawful 
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for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles Cooper, 
of Winslow, Ariz., the sum of $1,748.75, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for crop loss and for reim- 
bursement of funds expended in the im- 
provement of a reclamation homestead entry 
in the Yuma reclamation project, which 
entry was allowed by the Department of the 
Interior on April 8, 1948, but subsequently 
canceled on April 22, 1949, because entry of 
the land could be made only by a qualified 
veteran and the entryman Was not a quali- 
fied veteran: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ISABEL TABIT 

The bill (H. R. 581) for the relief of 
Isabel Tabit was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

MRS. TJITSKE BANDSTRA VAN DER VELDE 

The bill (H. R. 627) for the relief of 
Mrs. Tjitske Bandstra Van Der Velde 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 

MRS. SHIZUKO YAMANE 


The bill (H. R. 644) for the relief of 
Mrs. Shizuko Yamane was considered; 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ANTONIOS CHARALAMBOU 


The bill (H. R. 970) for the relief of 
Antonios Charalambou was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

WILLEM SMITS 


The bill (H. R. 982) for the relief of 
Willem Smits was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

GEORGE CRISAN 

The bill (H. R. 1454) for the relief of 
George Crisan was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

HOSHI KAZUO 


The bill (H. R. 1920) for the relief of 
Hoshi Kazuo was considered, ordered to 
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a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SISTER M. CROCEFISSA AND SISTER 
M. REGINALDA 


The bill (H. R. 2158) for the relief of 
Sister M. Crocefissa and Sister M. Regi- 
nalda was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SISTER M. LEONIDA 


The bill (H. R. 2160) for the relief of 
Sister M. Leonida was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ILONA AGOSTON 


The bill (H. R. 2179) for the relief of 
Ilona Agoston was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

JAI YOUNG LEE 


The bill (H. R. 2292) for the relief of 
Jai Young Lee was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MARIA THERESA STANCOLA 


The bill (H. R. 2514) for the relief of 
Maria Theresa Stancola was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


THOMAS ALVA RAPHAEL (RICHARDS) 


The bill (H. R. 2787) for the relief of 
Thomas Alva Raphael (Richards) was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


IRENE SENUTOVITCH 


The bill (H. R. 3214) for the relief of 
Irene Senutovitch was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ANN ELISABETH (DIANA ELIZABETH) 

REINGRUBER 


The bill (H. R. 3819) for the relief of 
Ann Elisabeth (Diana Elizabeth) Rein- 
gruber was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SHOZO ICHIWAWA 


The bill (H. R. 3823) for the relief of 
Shozo Ichiwawa was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DR. GEORGE ALEXANDROS CHRONAKIS 


The bill (H. R. 4038) for the relief of 
Dr. George Alexandros Chronakis was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


KIYOKO MATSUO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 608) for the relief of Kiyoko 
Matsuo which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, line 10, after the 
word “residence”, to strike out “as of 
the date of her entry, upon payment by 
her of the required fees and head tax” 
and insert “as of the date of the pay- 
ment by her of the required visa fee and 
head tax.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ene 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 
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HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, LTD. 


The bill (H. R. 725) to confer juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to have an explanation of the measure. I 
would particularly like to ask whether 
it is not standard practice of a great 
many insurance companies to protect 
their subrogation rights by making 
loans to their insured, rather than 
outright payments. If this is so, would 
not enactment of this bill constitute 
making a distinction between subroga- 
tion claims, based upon the manner in 
which the insurer elects to pay the in- 
sured, where, in fact, there is no dif- 
ference? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The proposed leg- 
islation is to confer on the United States 
Court of Claims jurisdiction to pass upon 
the claim of the Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 
It appears that an Army airplane in 
attempting to take off from the John 
Rodgers Airport, Oahu, T. H., on an au- 
thorized mission, smashed into a plane 
owned by the Hawaiian Airlines, which 
was parked on a strip of the airfield pro- 
vided for that purpose. The committee 
was of the opinion that this is a proper 
claim for adjudication by the Court of 
Claims and recommends favorable con- 
sideration. 

I do not know whether I have an- 
swered the question of the able Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I was 
wondering what distinction was being 
made between subrogation claims and 
the manner in which this measure would 
permit the damage occasioned in this 
instance to be handled. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, first, 
if. there is a question as to whether a 
precedent would be set, I wish to say 
that the committee does not believe the 
bill will set a precedent; the commit- 
tee does not intend that one shall be set. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. That is one of the 
things I had in mind. 

Mr. President, I have no objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN,. Mr. President, we 
thought the matter should go to the 
court and should there be decided, after 
the taking of testimony by the court, 
but we do not propose to have this act 
as a precedent, 

I hope I have answered the question. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
725) which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, line 20, after the 
word “Code”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That the passage of this act shall 
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not be construed as an inference of lia- 
bility on the part of the United States 
Government.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MRS. ROSE A. MONGRAIN 


The bill (H. R. 857) for the relief of 
Mrs. Rose A. Mongrain was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

: Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
bill is best explained by referring to the 
report: 

On June 15, 1944, an unidentified person 
dropped a bottle of some kind of liquid in 
the front vestibule of the post office at 
Lowell, Mass. Due to the fact that the 
liquid was spreading out on the floor, an 
employee was called to clean the floor. Mrs. 
Mongrain, who was in the post office on busi- 
ness, left the money-order window and ap- 
proached the nearest doorway leading from 
the main lobby into the vestibule. At this 
point it is not clear from the record whether 
the custodial employee reached the scene and 
was engaged in mopping up the liquid at the 
time that Mrs. Mongrain entered the vesti- 
bule. Claimant’s statement indicates that 
he was. The postal inspector's report, based 
on the affidavit of a clerk in the post office, 
indicates that he was not. The House report 
adopted claimant's statement. In any event, 
Mrs. Mongrain proceeded to go out the near- 
est door into the vestibule, where she slipped 
on the liquid dropped by the unidentified 
patron. As a result of her fall, she suffered 
a lumbrosacral sprain, a thoraco-lumbar 
sprain, and hematoma of both knees, which 
resulted in her being hospitalized for 44 
days. 


The committee thought the claim was 
justified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. 
dent 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a further explana- 
tion, please, if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] had the bill 
brought back from the calendar, and 
made a further study of it. The fur- 
ther study indicated that the claim was 
justified, and the Senator from North 
Dakota was satisfied with it. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Was the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota on the subcom- 
mittee which made the study? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He was on the sub- 
committee, and he is on the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Very well; I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
857) which had been reported from the 
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Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of,” to strike out “$2,540.05” 
and insert “$5,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


KIROCOR HALADJIAN, TACOUHI HALAD- 
JIAN, GULUNIA HALADJIAN, AND VIR- 
GINIE HALADJIAN 


The bill (H. R. 1971) for the relief 
Kirocor Haladjian, Tacouhi Haladjian, 
Gulunia Haladjian, and Virginie Halad- 
jian, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair hopes the clerk will go slowly in 
reading these beautiful names. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this high-sounding bill? 

There being a0 objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment on 
page 1, line 6, after the name “Virginie 
Haladjian”, to strike out “if otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws, 
shall be issued visas on applications 
heretofore registered in 1923” and insert 
“shall be considered as having been reg- 
istered on the nonpreference waiting list 
under the Turkish quota as of their orig- 
inal registration in 1923.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
2 and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


MARY JANE SHERMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2276) for the relief of Mary 
Jane Sherman which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$3,041.31” and insert “$3,014.31.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ig and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1046) to readjust postal 
rates was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? Is 
it hardly a bill which should be con- 
sidered during the call of the consent 
calendar? It seems to me that this is a 
very important measure. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. I think it is 
an important bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
objection, the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1335) to readjust size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class (par- 
cel post) mail was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
the bill go over. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this bill is in the same category as the 
previous bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
objection, the bill will be passed over. 


CONTINUATION OF SERVICE BY HERVE J. 
L'HEUREUX AS CHIEF OF THE VISA 
DIVISION 


The bill (H. R. 4674) authorizing the 
Secretary of State to continue Hervé J. 
L'Heureux to serve as Chief of the Visa 
Division for an additional year com- 
mencing September 1, 1951, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MAIKU SUZUKI 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
this point I ask the attention of the 
Senate, and in particular the attention 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND J. Today the Committee on 
the Judiciary reported and filed with the 
clerk of the Senate a number of bills. I 
hope those bills will not be taken up to- 
day, except one bill in which the Sena- 
tor from California is particularly inter- 
ested, namely, Senate bill 1437. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let 
the Chair suggest to the Senator from 
Nevada that those bills are not on the 
printed calendar and would not be called 
today in any event, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1437. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator permit the remainder of the 
calendar to be called first? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I note that 
Calendar No. 658, House bill 4550, was not 
called. I take it that that bill has been 
passed over. It is the bill which has 
been the subject of discussion today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator permit the next bill on the 
calendar to be called, and then we can 
take up the bill to which the Senator 
refers. 

Mr. KEM. Mr, President, I am not 
asking that the bill be taken up; I am 
making a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the bill to which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri refers. 

The bill (H. R. 4550) providing for the 
termination of assistance to foreign 
countries exporting war materials to 
Russia and her satellites was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, for obvious 
reasons, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S- 355) to amend the act of 
July 6, 1945, as amended, so as to reduce 
the number of grades for the various 
positions under such act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
obviously this bill should not be consid- 
ered during the call of the Consent Calen- 
dar. It falls into the same category as 
Senate Bill 1046, Calendar No. 655. Iask 
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unanimous consent that Senate bill 355 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
objection, the bill will be passed over. 


NAMING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. IN 
HONOR OF GEN. WILLIAM CRAWFORD 
"GORGAS 


The bill (S. 306) to provide that the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital being 
constructed at Birmingham, Ala., shall 
be named in honor of Gen. William 
Crawford Gorgas, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the hospital which 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is con- 
structing at Birmingham, Ala., shall be 
named in honor of the distinguished Ala- 
bama doctor und veteran, Gen. William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, who contributed immeasurably 
to the health and welfare of veterans 
his service as Surgeon General during the 
First World War and through his great dis- 
coverles in the field of preventive medi- 
cine, where he achieved national distinction 
by conquering yellow fever, thus making 
possible the building of the Panama Canal. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the calendar. 


MAIKU SUZUKI 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 1437, pro- 
viding for the relief of Maiku Suzuki. 
The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on the Judiciary just this 
morning, and, of course, is not on the 
calendar. 

I now yield the floor to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the request of the Senator from 
Nevada, I think I should make a brief 
explanation of the bill. I feel certain 
that when the Members of the Senate 
hear the explanation, they will under- 
stand the reason for the request. 

I read now a paragraph from a letter 
which I have received from Japan: 

This communication is being written to 
you on behalf of Capt. Andrew A. Miller, 
01046896, headquarters, Ninety-ninth Field 
Artillery Battalion, APO 201. Captain and 
Mrs. Miller now have in their care and cus- 
tody a minor child of American and Jap- 
anese extract. The child is 2 years and 4 
months old and Millers have had him for 
more than 9 months and it is their earnest 
desire to adopt him and take him to the 
United States. 

+ * » s $ 

Captain Miller has just completed a 
6-month tour of duty in Korea and has been 
unable to assist Mrs. Miller in their en- 
deavor to adopt the child, and both are now, 
since they have come to consider the child as 
their own, genuinely concerned and worried 
over the situation. 


Mr. President, the situation is that 
Captain Miller has been ordered to re- 
turn to the United States within 21 days. 
‘he child speaks English, not Japanese. 
Due to the fact that Captain and Mrs. 
Miller desire to adopt the child, and due 
to the fact that the captain has been 
ordered back to the United States, I re- 
quest that the Senate consider this bill 
at this time. 
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In connection with this bill, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a cablegram I 
have received and also a letter which I 
have received from the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran]. 

There being no objection, the cable- 
gram and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference Senate bill 1437. Captain Miller 
under orders to return to States, has only 21 
days more. Can you wire me collect status 
of bill? My cable address Fenwar, Tokyo. 

WARREN. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
August 24, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: Thank you 
for your letter dated August 21, 1951, with 
reference to S. 1437, for the relief of Maiku 
Suzuki. 

I am happy to advise that under the cir- 
cumstances in this case the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
has approved this bill and it will be reported 
favorably to the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary within the very near future, 

My kindest regards and best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, Chairman. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1437) 
for the relief of Maiku Suzuki, which 
had been reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, in 
line 4, after the word “amended”, to 
insert “and notwithstanding any provi- 
sions excluding from admission to the 
United States persons of races ineligible 
to citizenship,”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions excluding from admission 
to the United States persons of races in- 
eligible to citizenship, the minor child Maiku 
Suzuki, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Capt. and 
Mrs. Andrew A. Miller, citizens of the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL CIVIL 

DEFENSE TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to return to 
Calendar No. 609, a bill (S. 1260) to 
authorize the acquisition of property 
for the establishment of a Federal civil 
defense technical training school, and 
for other purposes. I hope that that bill 
may be passed on the call of the calen- 
dar, and I shall be glad to answer any 
questions the Senator from South Dakota 
may wish to ask, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether this property is 
being used at the present time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the property is now being 
used under lease by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose for which it would 
be purchased, namely, as a civilian de- 
fense training school. 

Mr. CASE. Can the Senator tell us 
how much is being paid in lease fees? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amount 
being paid over the period of the next 
4 or 5 years, approximately would cost 
the Government a good deal more than 
it would cost to purchase the property. 
I cannot tell the Senator the definite 
figure on the lease. 

Mr. CASE. What is the price of the 
property? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I remember that 
the property is appraised at between 
$480,000 and $700,000, and it is expected 
to put into it about $400,000 more, so 
that the total cost will be approximately 
$1,000,000. . 

Mr. CASE. Where is the property 
located? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is located at 
Olney, Md., about 20 miles from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. CASE. Is it within the strategic 
zone of Washington? Is it close to 
Washington? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is about 20 
miles from Washington, perhaps a little 
less rather than more. 

Mr. CASE. Who is operating the 
school at the present time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Federal 
Civil Defense Establishment, which is in 
charge of former Governor Caldwell, of 
Florida, assisted by Mr. Jerry Wadsworth 
and Col. Joseph Chambers, who used to 
work for the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. CASE. What funds are being 
used for the operation of the school? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The funds ap- 
propriated for civil-defense purposes. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Federal Govern- 
ment pay the costs of those who enroll 
in the school? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They pay their 
own way. Their expense is paid, in 
other words, by the States and munici- 
palities, otherwise they pay their own 
way, out of their own pocket. They are 
given 2 weeks’ training. 

Mr. CASE. They pay their transpor- 
tation coming to the school, do they? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They pay all 
their transportation and all other costs, 
themselves. The Federal Government 
feeds them and provides the teaching. 

Mr. CASE. Can the Senator tell us 
the capacity of the school? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is expected 
that 3,000 will be trained annually. 

Mr. CASE. Is it anticipated that this 
will be a permanent school? 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. It will be a per- 
manent school, according to my under- 
standing, so long as the present emer- 
gency lasts, and so long as we maintain 
a Federal civilian defense. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from South Dakota has a very 
definite feeling that the need for civil- 
defense activities in the various muni- 
cipalities of the country is not fully 
appreciated, I feel personally that more 
should be done in that field than is now 
being done. I had the thought, when 
I raised objection to the consideration 
of the bill, in the first place, that this 
was going at the whole problem piece- 
meal, that we should take up the civil- 
defense program with a proper appro- 
priation and have a coordinated program, 
and that we ought to know what we 
are doing to supplement this proposal, 
or where it fits in. Nevertheless, in view 
of the fact that this apparently com- 
pletes the call ‘ef the calendar, and in 
view of the fact that I think something 
should be done, and if these students 
are coming here at the expense of the 
municipalities or the communities or 
the States which send them, I do not 
want to put myself in a position of re- 
tarding the operation of the school in 
any sense. 

I do not know that an objection to 
the bill would do that, since, apparently, 
we already have the school under lease; 
but if we have the school under lease, and 
if the cost of the lease will exceed the 
cost of the school itself, within a period 
of 4 or 5 years, which apparently is true, 
according to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetis, I do not wish to 
delay consideration of the bill, and I, 
therefore, withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has the greatest admiration, re- 
spect, esteem, and real love for the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, but this bill is 
a matter of importance. It is taking a 
step toward the acquisition of buildings 
throughout the country, which would in- 
volve a great deal of money. The Chair 
asks the Parliamentarian whether, while 
occupying the chair, the Senator from 
Tennessee can make an objection, as a 
Senator. The Parliamentarian advises 
the Chair that the President pro tempore 
has that right. The Chair objects. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
would the Chair withhold his objection, 
so that I may make a brief statement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have no per- 
sonal feeling about this matter at all, 
and if the Chair feels as he indicates he 
does, I would have no objection to hold- 
ing the bill up. The theory of the 
Armed Services Committee in approv- 
ing this bill was that the civil defense 
training schools could be operated more 
cheaply by the Government than by leas- 
ing the schools and hiring them to do 
the teaching, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. .The 
Chair wishes to say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that those facts have not 
been brought out. The Senator could 
not answer as to how long the lease 
would run; he thought it would run until 
July; and, while not desiring to get into 
an argument, of course, the Senator 
from Tennessee will have to object to 
consideration of the bill at this time. 
I shall go into the matter and will take 
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it up with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts later. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for a question on this subject? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When the matter 
comes before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, again, I am sure information will 
be available, in connection with the civil 
defense program throughout the coun- 
try, where it is desired to have these 
schools, as to whether the colleges would 
be willing to operate them as an ad- 
junct to the colleges. As I said, I found 
that in the West there is a very strong 
desire to have this competition, and 
there may be some good reason for that. 
I feel, as does the Senator from South 
Dakota, that this program ought to pro- 
ceed. There may be some good reason 
for acquiring certain of the schools 
separately. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The purpose of 
this bill is to train the trainers at the 
national level. In other words, people 
come to Washington, where the Federal 
Government gives them training at the 
national level and sends them back to 
their respective localities, where they 
train other people within their localities, 
That is the theory and purpose of the 
school. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that. 
I was wondering why it is necessary to 
do that here. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is necessary, 
simply because this is a central location, 
comparatively near Washington, as I 
understand, and, after investigating 52 
properties, I am told, this property was 
considered the most desirable, and it 
could be bought at the lowest cost of 
any. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely want to 
make my position clear. Like the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, I think this pro- 
gram should proceed, but I was wonder- 


ing why in the other sections of the coun- . 


try there is competition for these units, 
and why on the eastern seaboard it 
was necessary to buy a school. That 
was my only reason for inquiring. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator tell us 
who are the present owners of the prop- 
erty? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Longwood 
School for Boys. 

Mr. AIKEN, Is the property mort- 
gaged? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, it is a school which has been in 
existence for some time; the buildings 
and grounds are there 

Mr. AIKEN. Is has been in existence 
for 2 years, but apparently did not make 
a go of it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot an- 
swer any question as to the background 
of the Longwood School for Boys. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that the 
land presently is tax-free? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not say 
that, and I would not want to say, from 
my knowledge, as to whether the land is 
being taxed or is not being taxed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
has no information on that question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot an- 
12 5 the Senator’s question with author- 

y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill has gone over. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ADJUSTMENT AND 
COMPROMISE OF CERTAIN CLAIMS FOR 
DAMAGES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
before I yield the floor, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to Calendar No. 610 (H. R. 1764) 
to authorize the Secretaries of the Army 
and Air Force to settle pay, adjust, and 
compromise certain claims for damages 
and for salvage and towage and to exe- 
cute releases, certifications, and reports 
with respect thereto, and for other pur- 
poses. It is a highly technical bill, and 
will, if enacted, help the efficiency of the 
Air Force and the Army. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator from Nevada ob- 
jected to the bill, and he is not now on 
the floor. The bill having been passed 
over, I wish the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would wait. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I withdraw my 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts withdraws 
his request, and the bill is passed over. 
MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 

ACT OF 1951 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 4550, Calen- 
dar No. 658. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4550) 
to provide for the control by the United 
States and cooperating foreign nations 
of exports to any nation or combination 
of nations threatening the security of 
the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken George McClellan 
Benton Green McFarland 
Bricker Hendrickson McKellar 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Butler, Md. Kem Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Knowland Sparkman 
Case Lehman Williams 
Connally Magnuson 

Dworshak Martin 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. The clerk will 
call the names of absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators, and Mr, HAYDEN, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KILGORE, 
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Mr. Lonc, Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, and Mr. WATKINS an- 
swered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay: Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. Corpnon, Mr. NEELy, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
MALONE, Mr. Hoey, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
NIxon, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. WHERRY, and Mr. MUNDT en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

After a little further delay, Mr. BUTLER 
of Nebraska, Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. FLANDERS, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Mc- 
Carran, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. Tart, Mr. WELKER, and Mr. Younc 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. MCFARLAND that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the 
control by the United States and co- 
operating foreign nations of exports to 
any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been informed that there may be 
an attempt to carry on a filibuster in 
the Senate this evening. I merely wish 
to state that I would regret very much 
if such action were taken. The bill be- 
fore the Senate is very important. It 
involves the defense of our country. 
Two major Senate committees, meeting 
jointly, decided that the bill should be 
brought up; the decision was not merely 
the opinion of the majority leader. 

Last week I stated that every effort 
would be made to conclude this session 
of the Congress about the 1st of Octo- 
ber. It is essential that the pending 
bill be disposed of promptly and also 
the bill which will follow it, the Mutual 
Defense Act, if we are to meet that dead 
line, since several Members of the Sen- 
ae who are members of the committees 
which reported both bills and are to 
handle the bills on the floor will leave 
next week for San Francisco to partici- 
pate in the Japanese Peace Treaty 
signing. 

Mr. President, I want every Senator 
to know that so far as I am concerned 
I shall continue to do everything pos- 
sible to expedite the program. I shall 
endeavor to have the Senate work as 
long hours as I think Senators can rea- 
sonably labor without endangering their 
health. I had hoped that with the co- 
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operation of all, unusual hours and extra 
sessions would not be necessary. Ap- 
parently we are not going to get that 
cooperation. I take no responsibility for 
delay in the passage of the important 
legislation which is now before the Sen- 
ate, and of the bill which will follow it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in the remark of 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
junior Senator from Arizona, that he 
had heard that in effect there will be 
a filibuster. I suppose the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona under- 
stands what a filibuster is. The best 
definition I have been able to get is that 
it is an argument to which one does 
not subscribe, If one agrees with the 
argument, it is profound debate. 

In the honest opinion of many Sen- 
ators, one of the most serious questions 
that confronts the Congress today, or 
that has ever confronted the Congress, is 
whether or not we are to continue to 
tax the taxpayers of America for the 
purchase of war-making material for our 
enemy. Materials are being sent to 
Korea to be used to kill the sons of the 
fathers and mothers of our country, the 
same taxpayers who foot the bill. 

That is what has been going on for the 
last 3 years. We have been arming Rus- 
sia. Information to this effect was be- 
fore the Senate in 1948, when the junior 
Senator from Nevada put the record of 
a trade treaty into the Record. He listed 
several trade treaties. On March 5, 
1948, he put into the Recorp proof of 
a trade treaty between England and 
Russia. 

Everyone knows that transportation 
is one of the greatest problems of Rus- 
sia. The first item in the trade treaty 
was 1,100 locomotives. Included in the 
list were steel, electrical equipment, ball- 
bearings, and practically everything nec- 
essary for Russia to arm and to fight us, 
as well as to increase its production and 
to consolidate her gains in Eastern 
Europe and China. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. And millions of dollars’ 
worth of tools, which the Senator from 
Nevada brought to our attention. 

Mr. MALONE. Tools and tool steel. 
Also equipment to make tools. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. And molybdenum. A 
shipload of molybdenum was rerouted 
from England to Russia. When the dis- 
tinguished majority leader says we are 
indulging in a filibuster when we debate 
here the question of American taxpayers 
paying for the materials which are killing 
their sons in Korea, I would suggest that 
he take another look. If he wishes to 
answer, I shall be very happy to yield 
to him at any time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall not take 
any part in a filibuster with the Senator 
from Nevada on legislation vital to the 
national defense, 
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Mr. MALONE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona states that he will not take any part 
in the debate. I will say to the Senator 
that he is asking the taxpayers of this 
Nation to pay for the material which is 
used to shoot their sons in Korea. Is that 
what he is for? 

Mr. President, the amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, offered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], for 
himself and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr, BYRD], and myself, reads: 

Amendment (in the nature of a substitute) 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Kem (for 
himself, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. BYRD, and Mr. 
MALONE) to the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide 
for the control by the United States and 
cooperating foreign nations of exports to 
any nation or combination of nations threat- 
ening the security of the United States, 
including the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and all countries under its domina- 
tion, and for other purposes, viz: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The purpose of the 
bill, of which the Senator from Nevada 
is a cosponsor, is to attempt to stop what 
we saw happen in the late 1930’s, when 
American scrap iron and steel and oil 
were sent to Japan, only to have it later 
come back in the bodies of American 
boys. Is that the A, B, C of what the 
Senator is trying to stop? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire brought out that 
point. We have debated the question on 
the Senate floor on several occasions, 
and have tried to shame the Democratic 
majority into not repeating the mistake 
that was made in the early 1930’s, when 
we sent scrap metal to Japan. Every 
veterans’ organization opposed this, but 
we continued to send the scrap to Japan. 
At that time the junior Senator from 
Nevada was a consulting engineer on 
the Central Valley project. His office 
in San Francisco looked out over the bay, 
and he could see the scrap iron going 
out to Japan in ships, including ships 
belonging to Japan. After having had 
the experience and having armed Japan 
to the point where she could fight us, we 
are now repeating the performance with 
Russia. . 

When Russia and Japan were fighting 
each other in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, our distinguished President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, stopped the war. Now 
we are faced with a somewhat similar 
situation. Russia could not fight then 
because they could not hold their people 
together, and now again they cannot, un- 
less we arm them, feed them, and clothe 
them while they are doing it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Iwas very glad that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrivcEs] brought up the matter of scrap 
iron and steel shipped to Japan, which 
had been shot back at American boys 
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after Pearl Harbor. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
is aware of just how extensive it actually 
was. I may tell him that the old battle- 
ship South Dakota was scrapped shortly 
before Pearl Harbor and that the scrap 
was sold to a junk dealer and subse- 
quently sold to Japan. The people of 
South Dakota are acutely aware of the 
validity of the argument being engaged 
in during this colloquy, because at Pearl 
Harbor some of the scrap and steel which 
killed South Dakota boys was from the 
battleship South Dakota, which had 
been sent by the Democratic administra- 
tion to Japan as part of the same mis- 
take which they seem to be determined 
to repeat now with Russia, from the 
standpoint of shipment, by our allies to 
Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad that the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota referred to the matter in such de- 
tail, because it is a well-known fact that 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and every other important 
veterans’ organization, even many indi- 
vidual posts, passed resolutions against 
that kind of procedure. They knew 
what war was. They had just returned 
from war a few short years before. They 
all said, almost to a man, “If you arm 
Japan or give them the wherewithal, 
you are only hastening the fight.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Nevada know of any valid reason or any 

consistent argument for giving the 
President of the United States or any 
other man the right to tell our allies 
that the material which we give them 
can be transferred to Communist Rus- 
sia, to be shot back at us? - What con- 
ceivable reason is there for that kind of 
argument? 

Mr. MALONE. We know what the 
President will say, because he has al- 
ready directed the National Security 
Council to exempt every sanction. It is 
unfortunate, and a sad thing, for the 
majority leader to suggest such a thing. 
It is an insult to every veteran of 
America. 

Mr. MUNDT. In order to get this is- 
sue clearly before us, as I understand, 
H. R. 4550, is virtually a repealer of the 
restraints imposed by the Kem amend- 
ment. Is that not so? 

Mr. MALONE. That is all it is. It 
would permit the President of the United 
States to say who could trade with Rus- 
sia. We know who will trade with Rus- 
sia if the decision is left in his hands. 
With all our efforts to try to get the 
Commerce Department and the State 
Department to prohibit trade between 
those countries and Russia, trade which 
permits Russia to arm for a third world 
war, what did we get? We got insults 
from both of them. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE, J am happy to yield 
to the Senator froni North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada knows that 
I always like to claim credit for the State 
of North Dakota whenever credit is due. 
I believe the distinguished Senator from 
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Nevada was not a Member of the Senate 
at the time, but I invite his attention to 
the fact that one of my predecessors, 
former Senator Nye, submitted a resolu- 
tion asking that the shipment of scrap 
iron to Japan be stopped. I am sure 
that my distinguished friend from New 
Hampshire remembers that the resolu- 
tion was debated on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, although I do 
not wish to take any credit away from 
any other Senator, that I first offered 
in the Senate an amendment to prohibit 
the shipment of scrap iron, steel, oil, and 
other commodities to Japan. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] will be interested to know that 
the former Senator from North Dakota, 
Mr. Nye, introduced his bill after I had 
offered my amendment. However, when 
it came for a hearing, it is very interest- 
ing to note what occurred. Down came 
the spokesmen from the administration, 
and I can remember their words of 
wisdom. 

Mr. LANGER. The Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; the Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. MALONE. The same administra- 
tion we have today. 

Mr. BRIDGE Z. They said in effect, 
“We do not want to offend the great 
friendly. power of Japan. We do not 
want to step on their toes. So we will 
send them scrap iron, steel, oil, and all 
the other materials of war.” Thus 
Japan was able to prepare herself for 
the slaughter of American boys which 
occurred later on. I can remember talk- 
ing with boys who came back. As the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Mounpt! has stated, they told of their ex- 
perience on Wake Island of identifying 
shrapnel as containing American scrap 
iron and steel. That was the story all 
through the war. The administration 
did not want to offend a great friendly 
power, when that power even then was 
in the midst of preparing itself for an 
attack on this country and the slaughter 
of American boys. 

If some of the people in this country 
would only open their eyes, and take 
their blinders off, they would realize that 
we are going through the same period 
today through which we went in the 
early 1930’s, and that we are seeing the 
same things happening. I venture to 
say that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Matone] and other Senators who are 
sponsoring the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute will be alive and see the 
day—although I hope they will not see 
the day—when those who are opposing 
oe 8 will bitterly regret their 
stand. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
happy that the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire has outlined so 
clearly the debate which occurred in the 
Senate at that time and the effect of that 
debate. 

The junior Senator from Nevada was 
very active in the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I re- 
member very clearly that those veterans’ 
organizations did everything in their 
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power to prevent Japan from arming for 
a Second World War, and it was gener- 
ally understood throughout the country 
that paradoxically Japan could not pos- 
sibly have armed for an effective war 
against the United States without our 
help. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam very glad to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator a question. A 
moment or two ago the distinguished 
majority leader stated that he had been 
informed that there would be a filibuster 
on this bill. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada 
whether he feels that those of us who 
understand the legislation on this sub- 
ject which now is on the statute books, 
and who have some idea of the effect of 
House bill 4550, as it is proposed by the 
Senate committee to be amended, are 
attempting to point out the iniquities of 
this measure, which to my mind opens up 
this matter as wide as a barn door and 
will not afford to the United States of 
America the right we now have to stop 
this flow of strategic materials if the 
law now on the statute books is enforced, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in reply 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska, I should like to say that when I 
ran for office in 1946 I made only one 
promise to the people of my State, and 
that was that I would never vote for a 
measure on the floor of the Senate until 
I myself understood the full significance 
of it and until the people of my State 
had an opportunity through open debate 
in the Senate to understand it. > 

Regardless of what the leader on the 
other side of the aisle, on the Democrat 
side of the aisle, may call the present 
proceedings, I propose to make clear the 
meaning of this measure. That I shall 
do, regardless of whether the Democrat 
leader has definitely and finally made up 
his mind to continue to vote in favor of 
the shipment of such materials to Russia, 
which is to vote for a repetition of what 
happened in the case of Japan, a repeti- 
tion of Pearl Harbor, a repetition of 
Korea. Such repetition we will have if 
this shipment of materials continues. 
Perhaps the majority leader believes he 
has sufficient votes to pass a measure 
providing for a repetition of World 
War II, a measure by means of which 
Russia would get the materials she needs 
for another world war. As for me, I 
wish to say that before I vote on the 
bill I will know what I am voting on. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to refer 
to page 2 of House bill 4550, the Bat- 
tle bill. Today the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island talked a long 
time about the Battle bill; and he said 
about the bill the same thing that others 
have said, namely, that there would be 
one administrator. I submit that when 
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the distinguished Senator prepared his 
remarks, if he prepared them, he pre- 
pared them on the Battle bill before it 
was reported by the committee, because I 
point out to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada that as the bill is reported 
by the committee, section 102, on page 
2 of the bill, has been stricken from it. 

I should also like to say to the distin- 
guished Senator. that I was called to a 
meeting of the House Members; and they 
said, “Oh, yes; the Kem amendment is 
exactly what we need, except for one 
thing. We do not want the Secretary of 
Defense or the National Security Coun- 
cil to administer this law. We want one 
person, someone new, someone whom we 
can be assured will give us the right kind 
of administration, someone who will 
know what is in the interest of the na- 
tional security of the United States, to 
administer this law.” 

So they wrote in section 102, which 
provides that— 

Sec. 102. To carry out the purposes of this 
act the President is authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice nd consent of the 
Senate, a Mutual Defense Assistance Officer at 
a rate of compensation not to exceed $16,- 
000 per annum. 


That provision continues as follows: 

Until such appointment has been made the 
person occupying the senior position author- 
ized by subsection (c) of section 406 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (Pub- 
lic Law 329, 81st Cong.), as amended, shall be 
designated as Mutual Defense Assistance Of- 
ficer in addition to his other duties. 


I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada whether it is true that if we go 
back to the law of 1949, subsection (e) 
of section 406, we find that the appoint- 
ments which were made, the appoint- 
ments of Mr. Bonesteel, Mr. Cabot, and 
Mr. Coolidge, were made by the Presi- 
dent, but those men worked under the 
State Department, and the State De- 
partment is administering this act. Is 
that. true? 

Mr. MALONE. That has been the ef- 
fect continually. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

I should like to ask another question: 
In order to attempt to prepare this meas- 
ure in such a way it might be passed 
before the mutual-defense bill was 
passed, the committee has reported the 
bill with the following amendment, 
which I wish to read to the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada: 

Sec. 102. Responsibility for giving effect to 
the purposes of this act shall be vested in 
the person occupying the senior position au- 
thorized by subsection (e) of section 406 of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended— 


In other words, the Senate committee 
voted to strike from the bill the very 
provision the House wrote in, and the 
Senate committee reported the bill to 
the Senate with the inclusion of the 
old 1949 section of the statute, placing 
the administration of this matter in the 
hands of the State Department. 

I read further from the amendment 
reported by the committee: 
or in any person who may hereafter be 
charged with principal responsibility for the 


administration of the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. Such 
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person is hereinafter referred to as the Ad- 
ministrator.“ 


Who will make the determination? 
Will it be made under the old provi- 
sion, namely, subsection (e) of section 
406 of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949; or will the determination 
be made by someone they do not know 
who—who will be appointed to carry out 
the provisions of this act? Certainly 
it will be one or the other. 

The measure now before us is simply 
a hodgepodge; it would seem that the at- 
tempt is to do almost anything to get 
the administration of this matter back 
into the hands of the Secretary of State. 
As a result, there is an attempt to have 
the Senate pass a bill which would not 
be mandatory, but which is so wide open 
that strategic materials could continue 
to be shipped to China, to be used against 
our boys. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada this question: If the Senator 
were to interpret section 102, where 
would he say the responsibility would be 
placed? Would he say the responsibility 
would be placed upon the Secretary of 
State, where it is now, through the ap- 
pointment of three persons I have men- 
tioned; or would the Senator say the 
responsibility would be placed on some- 
one else, on some other officer—although 
we would not know just who he would 
be—under other provisions of the act? 

Mr. MALONE. There is no question 
but that the Secretary of State and the 
State Department are running the en- 
tire matter; and the measure now be- 
fore us will make no change at all in 
the actual operation of the foreign-aid 
provisions. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question, because 
I believe these points should be made 
perfectly clear. How unreasonable it is 
to charge that a filibuster is being con- 
ducted, when those who are seriously 
interested in this matter and who have 
had something to say about it for the 
past 4 years, and who have some under- 
standing of it, are pointing out these 
irregularities and gaps and openings as 
wide as a barn door—so wide that an 
escape will be made through them. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield, to permit 
me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. MALONE, Yes, if I may obtain 
unanimous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, for the Senator 
from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may ask a 
question of the minority leader at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. In the opinion of the 
minority leader, does the new section 
102, as reported by the committee, mean 
that the requirement to have the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate in con- 
nection with the selection of the ad- 
ministrator has been eliminated? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say 
that subsection (e) of section 406 of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949 provides that the Senate shall give 
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its advice and consent in regard to the 
nominations, but I will say that Mr. 
Cabot is the only one whose nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate. But I will 
say that to my knowledge only one of 
those three whom I have mentioned, 
Mr. Cabot, was ever confirmed by the 
Senate. The language does not plainly 
specify that they are to be appointed 
and confirmed by the Senate. That is 
not within the provision. 

Mr.MUNDT. There is nothing to that 
effect in the language itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is nothing to 
that effect in the language at all. But 
what to me is confounding is the fact 
that in order to report the so-called 
administration bill first, before the mu- 
tual defense bill is considered, the Sen- 
ate is asked to write legislation which 
says, “We will either go back to the 
old law, or we will accomplish what is 
desired under section 406,” thereby elim- 
inating that which the House had 
written into the Battle bill, providing 
for the appointment of a single admin- 
istrator, whereby they hoped to pro- 
vide for the administration of the law. 
They completely clip that out and say, 
“We will go back to the old system, or 
to some person who may hereafter be 
charged with the principal responsibil- 
ity.” That will not be determined, I 
submit to the Senator, until the Senate 
of the United States passes the mutual 
defense bill. 

There have been those on the other 
side of the aisle who have said they 
would offer an amendment to strike out 
completely the provisions for economic 
aid, If that happens in the Senate, the 
Senator certainly would not want the 
defense part of the mutual security bill 
administered by Mr. Bonesteel or by the 
State Department. I would not want 
it handled in that way, at any rate; 
that would simply be nonsensical, 

The proper course would be for the 
Senate to decide what it was going to 
do about mutual security legislation. Are 
we to appropriate $6,200,000,000 for de- 
fense? If so, should it not be admin- 
istered by the military? Are we to pro- 
vide for any economic aid at all? If 
so, who is to administer it? That should 
be decided first. But, in order to indi- 
cate what the Senate proposes in this 
bill, the proponents of the bill go all 
around the block and say that, in one 
instance, it shall be administered as it 
has been, by the State Department; or, 
on the other hand, it can be done in 
this other way, designating someone we 
never heard about to administer all the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. President, I say it is sheer non- 
sense, They have got the cart before the 
horse. The mutual security bill at least 
ought to be debated first, or, the least 
that could be done would be to take up 
both bills at the same time. The Ad- 
ministrator of the Mutual Security Act 
certainly ought to be determined in pass- 
ing the Mutual Security Act, and not 
ahead of time. 

Mr. President, this was the point I 
wanted to raise, and I raise it with the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, be- 
cause, apparently, it is not understood 
what is being determined here. It is 2 
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question of getting the cart before the 
horse, or the mule before the horse, as 
the attempt is being made to push it 
through. There is no question, in my 
judgment, that if we pass the bill and 
no economic aid is provided for, the 
sponsors of economic aid will be back 
here endeavoring to end the act, to take 
away the right of those specified in sec- 
tion 406 (C) to administer the act, be- 
cause they will not want the State De- 
partment to administer the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. I should not think they 
would. Oh, no; they have to handle it 
this way. We have to do it this way. 
We have to pass legislation which they, 
themselves, did not understand. They 
are attempting to pass legislation which 
is the exact opposite of what is supported 
by those who advocate the main provi- 
sion of the Battle bill. I happen to know 
that. I have been in their presence. I 
have talked to those on both sides of 
the aisle in the House. I have talked 
to them and asked them why they 
brought the bill out. I believe I under- 
stand why. I am sure Ido. Yet the 
Senate committee, in 20 minutes, amends 
it by striking out the provision for ad- 
ministration and bringing in a provision 
that the administration shall be either 
as it is now or through some person who 
may be determined upon later, who they 
hope will administer what they pass in 
the mutual security bill. That is the 
way they would like to have it amended. 

I desire to bring that to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada, be- 
cause this is important legislation. If 
the Battle bill is not satisfactory, it seems 
to me the thing to do is either to amend 
the Kem bill or else to put into the 
mutual security bill an amendment 
which requires the appointment of an 
administrator who will carry out the 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act as 
it is finally passed by the Senate of the 
United States. To do it this way is mis- 
leading, it adds to confusion. My judg- 
ment is, that in the end the authority 
will be right where it is now, namely, 
with the State Department; and if that 
comes about, we will get the kind of ad- 
ministration which will continue the flow 
of goods to Red China, to be used by those 
who are destroying the lives of our own 
American soldiers. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Continuing my question 
of the minority leader, it would seem to 
me to be in the interest of expediting 
the business of the Senate, and in the in- 
terest of clarification, if this proposed 
legislation could be considered as an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 
No time would be lost, and we would all 
=e what we were called upon to vote 

or. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator from South 
Dakota. It could be considered, or 


should be considered at the same time 


the Mutual Security Act is considered; 


or at least we should know what the pro- 


visions of the Mutual Security Act will 


be. It may provide for economic aid; 1 


do not know. If we can believe what 
we read in the press, many amendments 
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will be offered, and one of them, from a 
distinguished Senator on the other side 
of the aisle, will be an amendment pro- 
posing to strike out all economic aid. If 
we strike out all provision for economic 
aid, if the Senate should look with 
favor upon that, then why in the world 
would we want to go back to section 
406 (e), and select an administrator or 
administrators to be under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the State Depart- 
ment? It would be an impossible 
situation. 

So I agree with the Senator from 
South Dakota that the thing to do, if 
we want orderly legislation, and if we 
want orderly procedure, would be to take 
up the mutual security bill, and offer 
this bill as an amendment to it, if and 
when it is once determined exactly what 
the mutual security provisions will be. 
Then we will get the kind of administra- 
tor who will fit the administration which 
is finally approved by the Senate as 
necessary. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota, pro- 
vided I do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to propound a ques- 
tion to my distinguished friend from 
Alabama without prejudice to the right 
of the Senator from Nevada to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
who is a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, whether he considers 
the attempt to take up these two pieces 
of legislation at one time a reasonable 
approach? As one Member of the Sen- 
ate, I should like to know exactly what 
I am voting on, and I am entirely con- 
fused and bewildered by the ambiguities 
in section 102. I do not want to delay 
the business of the Senate. I sympa- 
thize entirely with the statement made 
by the majority leader a while ago, that 
we should roll along, so that those who 
want to go to San Francisco for the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty may do so, for it 
marks an important epoch in history. 
But I do not think that by acting on the 
mutual security bill and considering this 
bill as an amendment, we would lose no 
time and would certainly contribute to 
clarity. I should merely like to ask 
whether that is a reasonable approach? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say, in reply to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, that I certainly would have no ob- 
jection to that kind of procedure, if the 
situation made it possible. But that is 
not the situation. This bill was ap- 
proved and reported by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee before the foreign 
aid bill was completed in the committee. 
But, even on the day when the commit- 
tee completed action on the foreign aid 
bill, the question again came up as to 
what the procedure should be; and the 
two committees, sitting jointly, voted in 
favor of bringing up this bill first, not 
simply in order to bring it up first, but 
because we thought it would expedite 
action. 

We knew it would be impossible to get 
the foreign aid bill ready before tomor- 
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row, if then. We had hoped we could 
8 bill 4550 up today and fin- 
ish it. 

Mr.MUNDT. Will the foreign aid bill 
be ready for tomorrow? 

Mr. SP I do not know 
whether it will be ready. 

Reference was made to striking out 
all economic aid. If all economic aid 
should be stricken out, there would still 
be reason for the proposed legislation. 
There is a great deal of argument about 
section 102. Section 102 was rewritten 
in the committee upon motion of the 
able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiTH] because we felt that it did take 
into consideration what might happen 
under the foreign aid bill, and that in- 
stead of tying it down to the separate 
administrator provided for in the House 
bill, it should be more flexible and tie in 
with whatever arrangement we made 
with respect to the foreign aid bill. 

I want to say to my friend from Ne- 
braska that he is just as wrong as he can 
be in his interpretation of the amend- 
ment. We rewrote section 501 in the 
Senate committee so as to do away with 
the make-up of the old Board to which 
the Senator objects, leaving it discretion- 
ary with the President. Under the lan- 
guage of the amendment we wrote into 
the bill it cannot consist of an employee 
of any department of Government—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would that board or 
agency or administrator be subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it is so stated 
in the bill. The appointment is made 
under section 406 (e). We amended the 
foreign-aid bill to provide for the new 
Board to be appointed subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will explain that the Senator from 
South Dakota asked unanimous consent 
to propound, out of regular order, some 
questions to the Senator from Alabama. 
The Senator from Nevada has the floor. 
When the questions are concluded, the 
control of the floor will go back to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Chair has stated the situation accurately. 

If I may conclude the statement I was 
making, I think it is only fair to say 
that in our discussion of the foreign-aid 
bill there was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion expressed as to the manner in which 
tlie Board, under section 406 (e), had 
operated. Some witnesses testified that 
they had had a difficult time getting a 
quick decision. I think our committee 
was unanimous in trying to set up a 
board to act as referee in disputes that 
came up, and to give quick opinions. We 
decided that the best thing to do was 
to eliminate ISAC and to establish a 
board without anyone on it who repre- 
sented one of the claimant agents. One 
of the great complaints was that ISAC 
was in the State Department. Under 
our version we give a part of the admin- 
istration of the bill to the Secretary of 
Defense. Point 4 is retained in the State 
Department, just as it is now. We allow 
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=FR to continue to operate economic 
aid. 

We thought the proper thing to do was 
to set up the Board in the Executive 
Office, under the President. After all, 
the President is responsible, and we could 
not take the responsibility away from 
him. But we provided that none of the 
interested agencies should be members of 
that Board. That is the rewriting of 
section 406 (e) as provided in the bill. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SmrrH] presented an amendment, very 
wisely, I think, but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not consider the language 
of the House bill as being at all bad and 
I do not consider the amendment which 
the Senator from New Jersey wrote into 
the bill as being the heart of the measure 
at all. He was trying to make it flexible 
so that it would fit whatever legislation 
finally came out of the foreign-aid 
measure. 

Mr. MUNDT. One further question on 
that point. Is it the interpretation of 
the Senator from Alabama that as it 
appears on page 3, line 12, any person 
who may hereafter be charged with the 
responsibility would have to come be- 
fore the Senate for confirmation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is my 
understanding. We did not say that 
there had to be a board and that it had 
to consist of three or five or four mem- 
bers. We provided that the President 
could designate one single person if he 
wanted to, or he could designate three 
or four or whatever number he might 
see fit to designate. But whoever may 
be designated is subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I shall be glad to yield 
if I may do so. without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Nevada 
may yield to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey without losing his right to the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offered the amendment on page 
3 at the time we were considering in 
the joint committees the question of 
the establishment of the Foreign Aid 
Administration. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and I 
offered an amendment which provided 
for a single administrator. All we 
wanted to do was to try to insure that if 
such a single administrator should be 
provided—and we expected at that time 
that he would be—the operation would 
come under such an administrator, 
whose nomination had been confirmed 
by the Senate. There was no contem- 
plation of anyone whose nomination 
would not have to be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately, because of a tragedy in 
my family, I had to be away for 3 days 
while the bill was being written, and it 
was changed from the single administra- 
tor which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and I had advocated, and the bill 
now contemplates a central agency in 
the Department. I think I am willing to 
go along with that, but I am studying 
it. It may have to be changed. 
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The purpose of section 102 is simply to 
provide that whatever set-up is estab- 
lished for the handling of foreign aid, 
the handling of the east-west trade shall 
be in the same category, under the same 
over-all administration. I am willing to 
offer an amendment, if necessary, to 
conform to the new legislation when it is 
passed. I think it should be considered 
when the foreign-aid bill is considered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the Senator from 
New Jersey. There must be some reason 
why the Senate committee struck out the 
House provision which provided for a 
single Administrator. 

Mr. MUNDT. To be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. That was stricken 
out, and the Senate committee attempt- 
ed to provide for an Administrator either 
under old section 406 (e) or else any per- 
son who may hereafter be charged with 
responsibility, and so forth and so on, 
depending exactly on what may happen 
with respect to the Mutual Defense Act. 

Mr. President, I have obtained a copy 
of House bill 5113 from the committee. 
It is a committee print, and, therefore, 
is not available, I suppose, unless Sena- 
tors ask for it. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] says I am just as 
wrong as I can be in my interpretation 
of the mutual defense provisions. Let 
us read them. It will take but a minute. 

I read section 501, subsection (a), as 
follows: 

Responsibility for the coordination of ac- 
tivities of, or resolution of conflicts among, 
the various departments and agencies of the 
Government exercising functions under this 
act shall be in the Executive Office of the 
President. 


Note this: 

No person may serve in any Office, or on any 
board established for the purpose of advis- 
ing the President on such matters while at 
the same time he is an Officer or employee 
of any other department or agency of the 
Government. Any person or persons ap- 
pointed to such office or to serve as a member 
of such board shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 


That is where the authority comes, 
which is supposed to be utilized. Then 
f~ the information of the Senator from 
South Dakota, what is subsection (b). 
The persons here referred to are the 
ones who are supposed to carry out the 
provisions of the law. I want to read 
first the language of the 1949 act, section 
406, subsection (e). 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, there may be employed 
not to exceed three persons at a rate of 
compensation not to exceed $15,000 and one 
person at a rate of compensation not to 
exceed $16,000. Any person so employed shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 


That is the old act of 1949, and under 
that act the State Department admin- 
isters foreign aid. Mr. Bonesteel, Mr. 
Cabot, and Mr. Coolidge were the three 
men who were appointed to the positions 
of administrators. 
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What language was placed in the 
mutual defense bill, H. R. 5113? 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section the President is 
authorized to utilize the positions created 
in subsection 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 


It does not mean he is to use the same 
appointees, but they are the same posi- 
tions. I agree with that. Then we come 
to the bill which is before us, section 102: 

Responsibility for giving effect to the pur- 
poses of this act shall be vested in the per- 
son occupying— 

Note this— 


the senior position— 


That is Mr. Bonesteel— 
authorized by subsection (e) of section 406 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 
as amended— 


And then they amplify it— 
or— 

What?— 
or in any person who may be hereafter 
charged with principal responsibility for the 


administration of the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 


Which is the act from which I just 
got through reading certain language. 


Such a person is hereafter referred to as 
the “Administrator.” 


I was told over and over again that in 
the Battle bill there was provision made 
for a single administrator, and that he 
would be assistant to the Mutual Defense 
Officer. He would be the one, the new 
face, the new officer who would run the 
defense administration, coordinated with 
the office of the President. But now the 
Senate committee strikes out such lan- 
guage, and not only in the mutual de- 
fense measure is the old provision rein- 
stated as subsection (b), but in the ad- 
ministration act which we are now con- 
sidering, House bill 4550, it is provided 
that the act will be administered by the 
same offices as now. No one can inter- 
pret the language of section 406 (e) dif- 
ferently. The administration of the act 
will be in the State Department, and it 
will be operated through the same of- 
fices—not the same officers—that now 
minister the act. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have already yielded to Sen- 
ators to indulge in a colloquy, with the 
understanding that I not lose the floor 
thereby. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, I yield, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to the Senator from South Dakota 
for the purpose of asking a question of 
the minority leader and then of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that on page 3 this new section 
102 first of all carries commitments that 
the new Administrator will have to be 
confirmed by the Senate and then, start- 
ing on line 12, it entirely vacates those 
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commitments, because after the word 
“amended” there is inserted this lan- 
guage “or any person who may hereafter 
be charged with principal responsibility 
for the administration of the provisions 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949.” 

Following that there is no mandatory 
language that that individual, whoever 
he may be, has to be confirmed by the 
Senate. It may be simply an error in 
grammatical construction, but whatever 
it is, it certainly nullifies the idea of con- 
firmation by the Senate. If a man is 
selected under the language included in 
lines 8 to 11, inclusive, he has to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, but if the other 
approach is taken—‘or in any person 
who may hereafter be charged with prin- 
cipal responsibility,” it does not show 
that he has to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. There is nothing in that language, 
there is nothing in the context of the 
paragraph, that shows he must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
think that is a very proper interpreta- 
tion. I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota, in view of the very 
practical and sensible statement made 
by the Senator from New Jersey, if he 
does not feel that the proper thing to do 
is to make the determination under the 
Mutual Defense Act first? What is go- 
ing to be done? How much aid is going 
to be given? Is it to be limited only to 
mutual defense or are we going to have 
combined with it economic aid? After 
that once is determined, it seems to me 
we can fit the proposed legislation to the 
language of the act itself. It think it 
would expedite matters if both bills 
could be considered at once. I think 
the administration of the act ought to 
be a part of the Mutual Defense Act, 
and not come up under the proposed 
legislation we are now considering. 

That is the point the junior Senator 
from Nebraska is making. I think it is 
practical that the whole matter be con- 
sidered together, and it seems to me that 
the suggestion is deserving of the con- 
sideration of the majority leader and all 
the members of the committee which re- 
ported the bill, because once it is de- 
termined what we are going to do under 
mutual defense, then we can certainly 
determine how we want it to be admin- 
istered, by whom we want it to be ad- 
ministered, and whether it is to be ad- 
ministered by a single officer or other- 
wise. 

Mr. MUNDT. Continuing under my 
unanimous-consent permission, I should 
like to propound to my good friend and 
colleague the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH] the question whether 
I am not correct in my analysis, that 
as it is written—I do not know what 
the intention was—but as it is written, 
should it be decided to utilize the “any 
person” provision on page 12, there is 
no mandatory language whatever re- 
quiring that he be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If that 
is the construction, the language should 
be amended so as to make the provision 
perfectly clear. The intention was defi- 
nitely that the person should be con- 
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firmed by the Senate. When I offered 
the amendment I was confident that we 
were going to have a one-man admin- 
istrator similar to the situation existing 
with respect to the program provided by 
the House bill. That was changed dur- 
ing my absence, and that is what caused 
the misunderstanding. If there is to be 
a one-man administration the Admin- 
istrator should be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. If the provision is not perfectly 
clear we should adopt a clarifying 
amendment, because a man appointed 
to a position as responsible as the one 
referred to in the bill certainly should 
be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. I brought out in col- 
loquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama that it was important to 
have these administrators, or this ad- 
ministrator, confirmed by the Senate. 
He said it was his belief that he would 
be. But I defy any grammariah to find 
anything, after line 11, to indicate that 
that particular approach to an appoint- 
ment would carry with it confirmation 
by the Senate. 

I think that this language needs some 
carpentry. Certainly it needs some 
further consideration, because it is so 
confusing that the members of the com- 
mittee themselves are not clear as to 
what if means. I believe that the better 
way to spend this evening, instead of de- 
bating the color of a cat-in-a-bag about 
which we do not know anything, would 
be for the committee to hold a session 
and bring these pieces of legislation out 
simultaneously, so that we would have 
before us the full legislative picture—the 
terms, specifications, and language of the 
Mutual Defense Act, and the terms and 
language of House bill 4550, either in the 
rather inadequate and inappropriate 
language of section 102 as now written, 
or in some clarified language. 

If we could get the whole picture be- 
fore us we could act intelligently. I do 
not believe that we should jump off the 
deep end, hoping that on Wednesday or 
Thursday we shall enact legislation 
which will give significance and meaning 
to what we are doing tonight. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I may 
say to the Senator that is was my own 
purpose, in dealing with this question, 
to do it by an amendment to the Foreign 
Aid Act. 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam happy to hear the 
Senator say that. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It was 
the desire of my colleagues to deal with 
it in a separate bill, and not complicate 
the legislation passed by the House. 
Therefore, the Battle bill was discussed, 
this amendment was put into the bill in 
order to relate it to the other legislation 
which was then contemplated, and the 
bill was reported. It is one of those 
things which happen frequently in deal- 
ing with measures when we feel that it 
is important to get the legislation 
through promptly. 

So far as I am concerned, it was my 
feeling that this provision ought to be 
a part of the general legislation. The 
question is before us now, and I shall 
speak later tonight on the bill before 
us and make some observations upon 
it. However, the provision is in a sepa- 
rate bill which is before us today, and 
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we must dispose of it, one way or the 
other, in this form. 

Mr.MUNDT. Icongratulate the Sen- 
ator. I can well understand that as a 
result of the necessary absence of the 
Senator from New Jersey from Washing- 
ton during the closing days of last week, 
the particular language now before us 
in section 102 lacks the careful crafts- 
manship which would have been there 
had his Princetonian hand been avail- 
able to put it in proper form. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for his kind words; but it 
so happens that the bill in this form had 
been reported before we finished the 
foreign aid bill, and therefore this lan- 
guage did not come back to us for revi- 
sion in the light of the foreign-aid bill, 
which I think probably would have been 
desirable if we had considered the dan- 
ger of misinterpretation. 

I thank the Senator for his kind refer- 
ences to Princeton. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator from 
Nevada will yield to me a minute further 
to conclude the colloquy, it seems to me 
that we now have before us a rather elo- 
quent array of testimony to the effect 
that the optimum manner in which to 
handle House bill 4550 is as an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Assistance Act, The 
Senator from South Dakota made that 
suggestion, and the minority leader [Mr. 
Wuerry] said he thought it was sound. 
He made it to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the 
Senator from Alabama said he would 
have no objection to it, but that because 
of doubt as to when the Mutual Defense 
Act would be before us, this bill was 
brought out ahead of it. I made the 
Suggestion to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmituH], and the Senator 
from New Jersey, as usual, had antici- 
pated the Senator from South Dakota. 
He stated that that was his original sug- 
gestion. 

So about the only problem we face is 
that, by accident and by error, this bill 
is now before us when it should be con- 
sidered as an amendment to the other 
legislation. Y 

I think this evening might well be 
utilized by the committees in charge of 
the legislation in clarifying the language 
and completing the work—if there is 
work to be completed—on the mutual 
defense bill. Then, at noon tomorrow, 
both pieces of legislation could be 
brought before the Senate. They are 
interwoven and interconnected. Then 
the Senate could act intelligently, and 
not lose time because of confusion, am- 
biguity, pride of authorship, and what- 
not. All those questions could be re- 
solved, and we could go ahead in an 
orderly fashion toward the highly desir- 
able eventuality of an October 1 ad- 
journment, and members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations could 
be present when the Japanese Peace 
Treaty is signed at San Francisco. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam glad to yield un- 
der the same terms as before. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say to the 
able Senator from South Dakota that 
I do not believe he was in the Chamber 
earlier in the day when it d.vcioped that 
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the bill was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations without any 
hearings, and without any opportunity 
for the sponsors of the various views to 
present their ideas; and, more important, 
without taking any testimony or evi- 
dence as to the present situation with 
reference to why the operation of the 
law which has been enacted by the Con- 
gress was suspended, or what the pres- 
ent situation is with reference to the 
selling and conveying of war materials 
from our Marshall plan allies and bene- 
ficiaries to the countries behind the iron 
curtain, 

My question is this: Does not the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota think that, in 
addition to what he said, it would be the 
part of wisdom to instruct the Foreign 
Relations Committee to hold hearings on 
this important matter and find out what 
the facts are? In the light of the infor- 
mation thus developed, it could then re- 
port the bill back to the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Fresident, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me so that 
I may reply to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield 
under the same terms as before. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course, all legisla- 
tion, and more especially legislation 
dealing with the life and death of Amer- 
ican boys, should be given a hearing be- 
fore the committee. I was not in the 
Chamber when the information referred 
to by the Senator from Missouri was 
brought out this afternoon. I gathered 
that the subject had been considered 
jointly by the two committees, and I 
had assumed that hearings had been 
held. 

If there is some urgent reason for 
speed in connection with this proposed 
legislation, then I suggest that the least 
we can do is to bring it up tomorrow at 
the same time we have the foreign aid 
bill before us, so that we shall not be 
making a set of conjectures in advance 
as to what the other bill is going to be, 
and how it will relate to this bill. Then 
we can act intelligently, and there will be 
no delay whatever. 

In return I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri a question. I think 
he referred to the law which had been 
suspended. By what authority has leg- 
islation enacted by the Congress been 
suspended? Is there a constitutional 
basis for anyone suspending congres- 
sional legislation? 

Mr. KEM. I will say to the Senator 
from South Dakota that, so far as I 
know, that is the $64 question. 

The President of the United States 
and the National Security Council un- 
dertook to suspend section 1302 of Pub- 
lic Law 45. They gave as their author- 
ity a clause which was inserted in that 
measure by the conferees with the un- 
derstanding that it would enable the 
National Security Council to deal with 
exceptional cases. Instead of dealing 
with exceptional cases, the President 
and the National Security Council saw 
fit to suspend the entire operation of the 
law for 90 days, 

Mr. MUNDT. My reason for asking 
the question is that if we concede that 
there is an authority in the country 
other than the Supreme Court which has 
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the right to suspend legislation enacted 
by Congress, and if we are to grant such 
power of suspension to the President, 
it does not make much difference what 
kind of bill we pass. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in view 
of the debate between the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, the present act- 
ing majority leader, and other Sena- 
tors, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Alabama a question, and I hope he 
will be kind enough to answer it. Does 
the Senator from Alabama agree with 
the statement made by the majority 
leader before he left the Chamber, that 
this is a filibuster and not a debate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
certainly cannot pass on that question. 
The Senator from Nevada could better 
pass on it. I have not said anything. 
about it being a filibuster. I never ob- 
ject to adequate debate. However, I be- 
lieve that we ought to proceed and dis- 
cuss this measure and come to a vote 
on it. As soon as the foreign aid bill 
is ready to be considered we should be 
in a position to go ahead with it. Iam 
perfectly willing to stay here as long as 
any other Senator is willing to stay. I 
certainly would not join in any move- 
ment to cut off or stop adequate debate. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama for his 
remarks. The distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. MCFARLAND, was very em- 
phatic; and the only conclusion that 
can be drawn from his remarks is that 
any debate to which he does not sub- 
scribe is a filibuster. I am very happy 
to hear the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader state otherwise. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I was not in the Chamber 
when the majority leader made that 
statement. It seems to me to be a some- 
what unusual statement, in view of the 
fact that his motion to take up the bill 
was made at approximately 12:30 o’clock 
today. Approximately 2 hours were 
consumed in calling the calendar. The 
bill involves the tremendously important 
question of whether we shall arm our 
enemies through our allies and other 
beneficiaries under the Marshall plan, 
Therefore, to say at this time that dis- 
cussion is not being had in good faith, 
but is a filibuster, is an unusual state- 
ment, to say the least. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. I should 
like to say that the junior Senator from 
Nevada, acting as a special consultant to 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs during the Second World War, was 
sent into the South Pacific area to make 
a report on our activities. In 1943 the 
junior Senator from Nevada visited 
Buna, where the Japanese had just cut 
up two of our regiments. Later, at great 
sacrifice of life, we had taken Buna, and 
our army, under MacArthur, was fight- 
ing for a while at Port Moresby. In 
Buna I visited hundreds of white crosses 
in the swamp. Snakes, mosquitoes, and 
vermin were crawling on the graves. 
Those crosses resulted largely from 
American steel and petroleum which had 
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been sent to Japan during the period 
from 1935 to 1940. 

Many of our soldiers were killed with 
the steel that had gone through the 
Golden Gate during that period. The 
only purpose for mentioning the histori- 
cal fact is in the hope that our blunder 
will not be repeated. 

Mr. President, we have before us a 
bill which the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and others admit 
is so broadly written that it could be in- 
terpreted to mean almost anything or 


nothing. 
Of course, we know what the decision 
of the administration will be. It is obvi- 


ous that what the administration is try- 
ing to do is to send to Russia and Com- 
munist China the materials they need 
to fight world war III, and at the same 
time it is trying to find a way to salve 
its conscience and fool the people at 
home into believing that it is trying to 
protect them. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada considers this to be one of the 
vital issues in this session of Congress. 
It is not a matter to be passed over 
lightly. I continue to read the bill, 
which I had started to read into the 
Record at the outset of my remarks: 


That section 1302 (a) of the Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) No economic, financial, or military 
assistance shall be provided, out of any 
funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, or any 
other act to provide economic, financial, or 
military assistance to foreign countries, to 
any country which exports or knowingly 
permits the exportation of, to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics or any of its 
satellite countries (including Communist 
China and Communist North Korea), arms, 
armament, or military matériel, or articles 
or commodities (1) which the Secretary of 
Defense shall have certified to the head of 
the agency administering the program 
under which such assistance is extended are 
likely to be used in the manufacture of 
arms, armament, or military matériel, or (2) 
shipment of which to the Soviet bloc is em- 
bargoed, or would be refused export licenses, 
by the United States in the interest of 
national security; and the Secretary of De- 
fense is hereby authorized and directed to 
make such certification with respect to any 
article or commodity of the nature or class 
described.” 

Sec. 2. After the fifteenth day following 
the date of enactment of this act, no coun- 
try shall be eligible for economic, financial, 
or military assistance under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, or any 
other act providing economic, financial, or 
military assistance to foreign countries, un- 
less within 30 days prior to the date on 
which such assistance is to be provided 
such country shall have certified to the 
United States that it has not, subsequent 
to the fifteenth day following the date of 
enactment of this act, exported, or know- 
ingly permitted the exportation of, arms, 
armament, military matériel, articles, or 
commodities, which are subject to the pro- 
visions of section 1302 (a) of the Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, to any 
of the countries referred to in such provi- 
sions: Provided, That such certification shall 
not relieve the Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation or any other officer of the United 
States Government of responsibility for en- 
forcing the provisions of such section. 
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Mr, President, I find nothing in the 
substitute which could be complained of 
or in any way objected to by any human 
being who does not wish to help arm 
Russia and her Communist satellites. 
The substitute was not prepared, as ap- 
parently the bill was prepared, with the 
idea of finding ways and means of get- 
ting materials to the enemy while trying 
to tell the boys who are doing the fight- 
ing and their fathers and mothers that 
we are not actually trading with the 
enemy. The substitute was designed as a 
straightforward statement that we shall 
not arm our enemies. 

Anyone who has had anything to do 
with war or with preparing for war 
knows that everything that can be sent 
to a nation which is preparing for war is 
a war material, including even shirt but- 
tons. How does a country prepare for 
war? It must feed and clothe an army. 
How does a country manufacture the 
material for arms? They must have ma- 
terial with which to do it. They must 
get ready. It shows colossal ignorance, 
or worse, to propose that food and cloth- 
ing, as well as steel, electrical equipment, 
and rubber, can be sent to them. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, Britain at 
this time is shipping three times the 
amount of rubber to Russia that she was 
shipping a few months ago. 

It is foolish, Mr. President, to say it is 
all right to ship such materials. I would 
call it traitorous, but I believe those who 
favor it suffer from a lack of information 
or a lack of understanding. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, ‘will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not like to inter- 
rupt the presentation being made by the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. I 
did not entirely understand what the 
subject of debate was until the junior 
Senator from Nevada pointed out the 
war program of the administration. Be- 
fore leaving my office I saw quite a num- 
ber of telegrams asking me to be in favor 
of a certain bill, called the Battle bill. 
Can the junior Senator from Nevada 
enlighten me as to the cause of the sud- 
den show of interest in the form of such 
telegrams? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho that the 
situation is following the usual pattern, 
The State Department has become quite 
active. 

It is usual for the young, good-looking 
State Department officials to appear be- 
fore organizations all over the United 
States—before schools and colleges and 
universities and before ladies’ organiza- 
tions—and to picture the nice programs 
by which they say there will be peace for 
the country, but, of course, neglecting 
to mention this third world war under 
the Democratic administration. 

As I have remarked several times on 
the floor of the Senate, I fear they will 
finally wear me out with their slogan of 
“keeping us out of war.” They kept us 
out of war in 1918 and 1919, when we 
had to send our troops to France; and 
then they kept us out of war from 1941 
to 1945; and now they are keeping us 
out of war in Korea, so they say. 
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Mr. President, some Democrats like to 
say the Republican Party is a war party, 
but we Republicans have not had a war 
for a long time. We did have the Civil 
War; but I think almost everyone agrees 
that was necessary. Other than that 
and the Spanish-American War, which 
was very brief, we Republicans have been 
able to keep the Nation out of war. It 
takes a Democratic administration to get 
the Nation into war while “keeping the 
Nation out of war” at the same time. 

This reminds one of Soviet Russia: 
Soviet Russia always says she wants 
peace, but Soviet Russia is always caus- 
ing war. Russia herself backs up in time 
to keep the Russian people from being 
killed, but Russia sends her satellites into 
the fight. 

We remember that during the Second 
World War, the leaders of Britain said, 
“The seed of England must be pre- 
served.” We ended up by sending 73 
percent of the troops used in that war, 
and now we have 90 percent of the troops 
that are in Korea. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I am a little con- 
cerned about charges of lobbying. I 
wonder why a bill which has to do with 
preserving the lives of American boys 
brings forth an avalanche of communi- 
cations from administration lobbylists. 
I am quite sure that no Member of the 
Senate wants to have an American sol- 
dier injured. I wonder why I have not 
heard something about this matter from 
my home State, from the people who 
sent me here; and I wonder why I have 
received from downtown Washington the 
sheaf of telegrams which I now hold in 
my hand. Later in the evening I shall 
read them to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
people of the United States are at least 
5 years ahead of the United States Sen- 
ate, in my humble opinion. I have just 
returned from a trip to my home State; 
I spent the first week of August in the 
sovereign State of Nevada. All those to 
whom I talked there—men, women, and 
children—are in favor of stopping the 
shooting of our boys. 

Mr. President, let me say that 160,000 
of our American boys have been shot, 
wounded, maimed, or killed in Korea— 
not 80,000, as has been stated. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further at this point? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. In 1940 I was a resi- 
dent of the great State of California; 
and many was the time I saw American 
ships being loaded with scrap iron and 
petroleum products for shipment to Ja- 
pan. I know what the Senator from 
Nevada is talking about. Later I saw 
the casualty lists come in. 

I know that the Senator from Nevada 
is deeply sincere about this matter, be- 
cause he saw what occurred at that time. 
He saw our materials go to Japan to be 
used later in war against our American 
boys. So I am very happy to join with 
the Senator from Nevada, because I know 
he will do his very best in the interest 
of the welfare of our country. 

Mr. MALONE. Ithank the Senator. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Earlier we discussed 
the shipment of steel, scrap iron, pe- 
troleum, and other materials to Japan— 
materials which later were used by Japan 
to hit and wound or kill American boys. 
In 1937, and for several sessions of Con- 
gress, I favored the enactment of a bill 
to prevent that from being done. How- 
ever, I was not able to succeed in having 
such a bill enacted. 

Now I am sponsoring, together with 
the Senator from Missouri and other 
Senators, a move which is designed to 
prevent matériel of war and war equip- 
ment or war potentials from going to 
Soviet Russia and her satellites, who con- 
stitute the only potential threat to the 
security of the United States and the 
security of the world today. _ 

I wonder whether this is just another 
chapter in the same matter with which 
the Senator from Nevada is so familiar, 
namely, the dismantling problem. 

In Germany I saw plant after plant— 
not only individual plants, but hundreds 
and hundreds of plants—dismantled; and 
the Senator from Missouri, the Senator 
from Nevada, and a great many other 
Senators, including myself, have stood 
on this floor and protested. We intro- 
duced bills and submitted to authoriza- 
tion bills and appropriation bills amend- 
ments designed to prevent that disman- 
tling. However, somehow or other we 
never were able to stop the dismantling 
of those plants. 

Where were those plants sent? A 
great majority of them went to Russia 
and to the Russian satellite countries; 
and today those plants are being used 
for the manufacture of war potentials 
or war matériel and equipment to be 
used against the free nations of which 
the United States is the leader. That 
was one chapter. 

What the Senator from Nevada is talk- 
ing about today is the next chapter or the 
current chapter of the book. It seems 
to me that we have had one chapter right 
after another—the same old line. 

Somewhere, somehow, at some time, I 
think the American people and the 
United States Congress must stand up 
and be counted on this matter. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has brought 
up this matter. The time is here when. 
the Senate of the United States should 
stand up and be counted. 

We blame Mr. Roosevelt for a great 
many things; I have sat here on the floor 
of the Senate and heard Mr. Roosevelt 
blamed for a great many things that oc- 
curred. Following Mr. Roosevelt’s death, 
I have sat here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and have heard Mr. Truman blamed 
for almost everything that happened. 
However, Mr. President, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that 
legislation must be acted on by the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, the Senate and its Mem- 
bers may be blamed for voting for these 
things. 

The Senators who are bringing up this 
measure now are trying to gloss it over, 
in an attempt to make the American 
people believe that the Senate is doing 
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everything it possibly can to prevent 
world war III, whereas actually by this 
means we would arm for world war III 
a nation which could not possibly fight 
without our help. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Another chapter took 
place on the floor of the Senate a few 
weeks ago, when we had before us a pro- 
posal to send 2,000,000 tons of wheat to 
India. At that time I and other Sen- 
ators stood on this floor and said, “Very 
well; we will let India have the wheat 
if she needs it; but it is only fair that 
in return we get some of the things we 
need, and there are certain strategic 
materials which we need in order to be 
able to defend the United States and 
to give strength to the leadership we 
are trying to give to the rest of the free 
world.” 

Perhaps the Senator will remember 
that we had quite a debate on that ques- 
tion; and many Senators on the other 
side of the aisle said, “Oh, no; it will be 
unfair to require India, our great friend, 
to do that. Let us not put a price tag 
on the wheat or on our friendship.” 

However, there are certain strategic 
materials which we need in connection 
with the manufacture of steel and the 
production of the materials which go 
into jet fighting planes and jet bombers. 
Jet fighters and jet bombers will be the 
key to either the offense or to the de- 
fense of this country. I want the Sena- 
tor to know—and I think the Senator 
will agree with me—that if the time ever 
comes when our country is stricken or 
when a great catastrophe befalls it as a 
result of a sneak attack upon us or upon 
the industrial potential of the United 
States, if we do not then have the jet 
fighters or jet bombers with which to 
fight, some Members of the Senate who 
cast their votes against requiring the ex- 
change of strategic materials for the 
wheat must be the ones to answer. The 
Senator from New Hampshire will not 
be the one who will have to answer for 
that. If I am lucky enough to be here 
when that day comes, I intend to call 
the roll of some of the Members of the 
Senate and to refer to some of their 
votes in connection with this particular 
situation. This matter is a vital one. 

Today we are gambling with the se- 
curity and the safety of the United 
States. The bill we sponsor is aimed at 
meeting that issue. The only way by 
which a person can conscientiously op- 
pose the position taken by the Senator 
from Nevada, the Senator from Missouri, 
and their cosponsors of the bill is to 
close his eyes, put on blinders, or bury 
his head in the sand, because some day, 
if the time shall come, although cer- 
tainly I hope it will not, those persons 
will be called to account. They will be 
called to account not only to the Ameri- 
can people, but to their God, as well. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy the Senator from New 
Hampshire has spoken against the pend- 
ing motion. 

WHEAT FOR INDIA 


Now I shall say a word in regard to 
wheat for India. No one opposed the 
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sending of wheat to India, but I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire that all that any nation 
in the world has to do is to be honest 
in its money exchanges and not set a 
value which reflects a trade advantage, 
and then it can buy anything in the 
world, at any place, with its own cur- 
rency. Let the rupee be in free ex- 
change on the New York and London 
stock exchanges, and it can be used in 
making purchases. Then in accepting 
rupees, we would have the money on the 
free exchange at the time of our pur- 
chases in India. The same applies to 
any other nation from whom we may 
want to buy strategic and critical ma- 
terials. We could then buy and the ex- 
change would be mutually beneficial. 

I would say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire there was a 
dismantling of German plants. The 
Morgenthau plan was entered into by 
France, England, and other nations who 
were terribly afraid of Germany and of 
her ability to produce and her ability to 
fight—and the Germans will fight and 
they will work. What the other powers 
wanted to do was simply to abolish Ger- 
many. The plants were dismantled as 
a result. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
entirely correct. On the Senate floor I 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire speak many times fol- 
lowing his trip to Europe. The Senator 
knows, and I know, that there was a plot 
to eliminate Germany from the manu- 
facturing and production bracket. 

I will give the distinguished Senator 
one example. The junior Senator from 
Nevada, having been in the engineering 
business, perhaps went into mines and 
steel mills and other interesting indus- 
tries, including the chemical industries 
in Frankfurt and the steel mills and 
coal mines in the Ruhr, perhaps a little 
bit oftener than he otherwise would. 
They were interesting to him personally, 
since he is used to examining metal 
mines in his home State of Nevada. 
In going down into one of those deep 
mines to a depth of about half a mile, 
and back a half or three-quarters of 
a mile through the tunnels, he found 
a beautiful set-up. There were four 
lifts. They were vertical lifts which took 
the coal in coal cars, fully loaded, to the 
surface. They were 312-ton cars. 

The junior Senator from Nevada fol- 
lowed this railroad back into the coal 
mine, and then to the new faces of coal. 
The veins in the coal mines over there 
are only about 4 or 4% feet thick. 
They are not, as are the veins in the 
United States, 6 or 7 feet thick. We 
went to a new face. It was a wet mine. 
We were crawling on our hands and 
knees and, part of the time, on our bel- 
lies. Following our attempt to get to 
the new face, we returned about an 
eighth of a mile to the railroad. In this 
mine there was a 6-foot cutter. It 
worked very well in breaking down the 
coal. There was also a steel conveyor, 
which worked wonderfully well. The 
coal was simply dumped onto a web 
conveyor, from which it went to the next 
level, transported by means of automatic 
loaders and moving back automatically. 
No one touched the coal. 
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Leaning there on an elbow, looking at 
this, the junior Senator from Nevada 
said to the German shifter, who talked 
a little broken English, “I see nothing 
wrong with this; it looks like a good 
set-up.” In our country, as the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
will remember, when it is necessary to 
produce more coal, we open up more 
faces, when we have room to doit. Here, 
we do not call the apparatus coal- 
cutters. The German shifter, in his 
broken English, said, “We had thought 
of cutters, and we would like to use them, 
but the only factory in Germany which 
makes the coal cutters is on the repara- 
tions list.” 

The junior Senator from. Nevada, not 
only on that trip through Germany, but 
on his return, looked carefully into the 
reparations lists. I do not accuse any- 
one of actually taking each key factory 
out of each industry to prevent its work- 
ing, but, had he done it intentionally, 
he could not have done a better job. In 
other words, it simply disabled an indus- 
try. If there happened to be one factory 
which went on strike for higher wages, 
it would be wrecked, so that the men 
could not make any wages. So the Eng- 
lish, French, and the people of other 
nations who were in Germany, and who 
had joined in the Morgenthau plan, 
were very effective. 

Mr. President, while there were those 
in the United States who were giving lip 
service to the effect that we were stop- 
ping the wrecking of German industry, 
exactly as there are people today, saying 
that they want to stop shipments to 
Russia, but who are accelerating the 
shipments by their very encouragement, 
there were those at that time who were 
accelerating the destruction of German 
industry. It is a parallel case. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator has just described another chap- 
ter in the book we have been discussing. 
Will the Senator yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER Of Maryland in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Bricker Kem McMahon 
Bridges Kerr Mundt 
Butler, Md. Kilgore O’Conor 
Carlson Knowland Robertson 
Case Lehman Schoeppel 
Cordon Long Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Magnuson Sparkman 
Gillette Malone Thye 

Green McClellan Welker 

Hoey McFarland Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. 
STENNIs answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 
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Mr. GREEN. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. HENDRICKSON, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. SMaTH- 
ERS, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Wuerry, Mr. Dovucias, Mr. NEELy, and 
Mr. FreEaR entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

Mr. BENTON, Mr, CAPEHART, Mr. ECTON, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. LANGER, Mr. McKEL- 
LAR, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Nrxon, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr, Tart, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
and Mr. Younc also entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 

to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, the acting minority 
leader, for a question. If he has no ques- 
tion, I should like to continue the dis- 
cussion which the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
brought up, with respect to the matter 
of destroying the industry of Germany. 
That program was followed through ac- 
cording to exactly the same method that 
is now being followed in continuing the 
trade with Russia and with Communist 
China, while denying to the American 
people that it was going on. Those who 
were responsible knew full well that they 
were misrepresenting the situation to the 
United States. That was proved on the 
floor of the Senate. 
Another question put to the Senator 
from Nevada by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire related to the 
question of wheat for India. No one 
wanted to deny wheat to India. As a 
matter of fact, India had refused to buy 
wheat from Pakistan in the first place. 
India did not want to buy wheat. She 
wanted a gift of wheat. England, India, 
France—every nation in Europe and 
every nation in Asia—can allow its cur- 
rency to find its level on the exchanges 
of the world and then could buy with its 
own currency anything it wants, 

Mr. President, what England, France, 
and the other European nations want is 
to fix the price of their currency at dis- 
honest levels. The manipulation of the 
currency of any nation for trade ad- 
vantage is a form of piracy. That is all 
it is. That is all it ever has been. 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire that wheat for In- 
Gia could have beer. purchased by India 
at the current rate of exchange of rupees 
for dollars. Then we could buy any- 
thing we might need from India, unless 
an embargo were placed upon it, as was 
done in the case of manganese. The 
junior Senator from Nevada has been in 
India and has seen a good deal of the 
area of both India and Pakistan. There 
is enough manganese in India to furnish 
India and the United States for the next 
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100 years. But the Government of India 
thought it could embarrass us by placing 
an embargo on manganese. 

So if there were no embargoes we 
could buy, with our own dollars, mate- 
rials which we do not produce in this 
country. We could buy manganese, of 
which we do not produce as much as w2 
need. 

We could produce what we need if we 
had to, but it would be better if we could 
buy a certain amount from other coun- 
tries. But we were prevented, by the 
manipulation of the currency and by 
embargoes, from doing so. 

So, I point out that there is no honest 
currency in Europe, and very little hon- 
est currency in South America. 

That is another question, because we 
have not cooperated with South Amer- 
ica as we should have done. I will say at 
this point, that the Western Hemisphere, 
from South America to Alaska, can be 
made self-sufficient in the production of 
practically all strategic and critical min- 
erals and materials, and the routes of 
transportation can be defended. This 
administration does not care to do that, 
so we allow production in South America 
to go by default. Those are the coun- 
tries to which we ought to be close. 


ENGLAND ARMS RUSSIA 


England has defied us, so far as trade 
to Russia and to Communist China and 
other Communist areas are concerned, 
which areas are being armed for the 
third world war. It will be a fourth 
world war, now, because we have a third 
world war going on in Korea. 

We suppose that the interested par- 
ties will get back together again in the 
great armistice talks at Kaesong, which 
is another sell-out, another step toward 
the recognition of Communist China. 
The best we could hope for, with the 
situation as laid down by the partici- 
pants, is that all interference by the 
United States with Communist China 
would be halted. We shall see what 
happens, but it is the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada that the 
peace conference at Kaesong is another 
Yalta. 

ASIA TO THE COMMUNISTS 


The great sell-out did not start at 
Yalta. It started in 1933, when a Demo- 
cratic administration recognized Com- 
munist Russia without any safeguards 
whatever. That is when it started. At 
Yalta more nails were driven into the 
coffin. The job is being finished at 
Kaesong. It means the loss of Asia. It 
means the loss of China immediately, 
and the destruction of all semblance 
of Nationalist China. Then the Com- 
munists will go on down through Burma 
and Siam, and cut off the rice crop from 
the Malay states and Indochina, and 
Asia will fall into their lap. 

Our great ally, England, has recog- 
nized Communist China, and our great 
State Department is following the Brit- 
ish line. There is no question about it. 
All one has to do is to trace it back, 
Russia is being given the time she needs. 
I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Members of the Senate to the 
fact that Russia is being given the time 
to build transportation from the Urals, 
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No doubt the Kaesong meeting will be 
resumed in due time. They are debat- 
ing whether the cease-fire line should be 
drawn to the north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, or at the thirty-eighth parallel. 
But the talks will be resumed without 
question. I fear there is no doubt about 
the eventual agreement. 

Russia will consolidate -her gains in 
China during the next 18 months, and 
then move on through Asia. So, while 
Russia made the overtures for peace, at 
which we jumped immediately—we took 
the bait immediately—they deny that 
they are at war with us. 

Of course, we know there is only one 
nation which is capable of waging war 
with us. General Marshall and the oth- 
ers were afraid to do anything in south- 
ern Manchuria, for fear of exciting Rus- 
sia, when, as a matter of fact, a year or 
so ago they had nothing in southern 
Manchuria and no way of getting any- 
thing into southern Manchuria. It 
would have been the time, as General 
MacArthur had said, to move in and 
blockade China and destroy her indus- 
tries. y 

No, Mr. President, we could not do 
that. To do so might offend Russia. 
Russia made the cease-fire overtures for 
one purpose alone, and that was to get 
the time to build the transportation—the 
railroads and other necessary transpor- 
tation—to link the Urals and the industry 
in western Russia and China. That is 
exactly what they are doing at the pres- 
ent time. They are building those rail- 
roads. We are giving them the time to 
do so without interference. We will give 
them anything they need, and the only 
trade that there will be between East and 
West Europe will hinge on what Russia 
needs, and not on what anyone else 
needs. 

We are going to ship to Russia and 
China anything they want. We are do- 
ing it now. Shipping to China is the 
same as shipping to Russia, because the 
Chinese are shipping to Russia. The 
British are shipping triple the amount of 
rubber to Russia right now than they 
previously shipped, and the British have 
announced that they intend to continue 
todoso, They will continue to sell them 
rubber, tubes, jigs, machinery, and 
everything else, through their friend- 
ship for Russia. 

It is the contention of the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada in this debate that to 
supply England, who in turn supplies 
Russia, is just as bad as trading directly 
with Russia. We finance the raw ma- 
terials and the building of the industrial 
plants, the 16 Marshall-plan countries 
then sell directly to Russia and the iron- 
curtain countries, and to Communist 
China. Of course, they are trading with 
the Chinese Communists through Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong. That is where the 
rubber is located. They are not only not 
abating the shipment of the materials, 
but they are increasing them. 

WE PAY FOR THE SOCIALISTS’ PROPAGANDA 


A bad feature of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram to Europe is the propaganda and 
the public relations which it entails. We 
pay for that too. Not long ago we 
found out that several of our own emi- 
nent writers and radio commentators 
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were getting a little of the money from 
British and other sources, and that the 
money came out of Marshall plan and 
ECA funds. It was not so long ago— 
approximately a year ago—that the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of news- 
papers and other periodicals which were 
getting direct help from ECA. It in- 
cluded several well-known magazines 
in New York which are generally found 
on the New-Deal side. 

Mr. President, it is generally under- 
stood that Japan will recognize Commu- 
nist China. I do not question the in- 
tegrity of the great majority of State 
Department officials. I question their 
judgment. I think they are being mis- 
led, I fear it is simply a following of 
a once great nation by our Nation. Our 
Nation is great, but it can be on the de- 
cline within the very near future if we 
follow the idea of a one-economy world, 
which will without question divide not 
only the markets of the world but the 
wealth of our country, by the shipping 
of the substance of our country abroad 
without any conditions attached. 

CLEAN OUT STATE DEPARTMENT 


The only solution is to clean them out. 
That is the only solution there is to the 
whole question. They are following the 
British line, instead of an American pol- 
icy. When we talk about east-west 
trade, there is not actually any east- 
west trade as we know trade. It only 
falls into the eastern nations pattern. 
The Russians need a great amount of 
raw materials in order to plan and build 
their railroads and to consolidate their 
gains in the iron-curtain countries and 
in China. 

We have given our allies a free hand. 
The Kem-Malone-Wherry bill tempo- 
rarily slowed up the process, except for 
the provision which was put into the bill 
by the conference committee. Of 
course, it was intended only for emer- 
gencies or situations which were extraor- 
dinary in nature. Instead of using it 
in that way, whole nations were 
exempted. 


BATTLE BILL, SNARL AND DELUSION 


Mr. President, we know what the 
President of the United States would do 
if we should give him the Battle bill. It 
is written without any specific instruc- 
tions. Calling it the Battle bill is very 
significant. It is a war bill. Within a 
very few months after the Battle bill is 
enacted, we will have built up the Rus- 
sians so they can fight another world war 
with us. 

It will be the fourth time in my gener- 
ation. That is too often, Mr. President. 
I know that the distinguished Members 
of the Senate will agree that it does not 
make any difference whether we agree 
that we should have a war, when we 
are at war. We must win it. Some will 
say they will not go to war, but when we 
are at war it is just another form of 
treason to say anything like that. 

The point is that we have a right to 
debate the question, particularly after 
we have fought three wars in my gener- 
ation. If we learn anything by expe- 
rience at all, we ought to learn not to 
hand a gun to the fellow that we are go- 
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ing to fight. We ought to be able to 
learn that much. However, I suppose, 
judging by the Battle bill, if we have 
learned anything from experience, it is 
that we do not learn anything from 
experience. 

Mr. President, we have given our allies 
a free hand in giving the Communists 
what they need. If we were to shut down 
on them, the Russians would be in a 
mess. What makes her amenable to 
peace is her economic weakness. They 
need time to build transportation from 
their factories in the Urals to China, 
so that they can get the materials into 
China. We are giving them the time, 
That was General MacArthur’s point. 
The great mistake that the Chinese 
Communists made was in attacking us, 
thus giving us an opportunity to destroy 
the southern Manchurian industry and 
to blockade China. China could not fight 
a war if we blockaded China. 

We would have to blockade China not 
only from the water, but at Singapore 
and at Hong Kong, where according to 
our information, Chinese junks, even 
during the time that our resolution was 
supposed to have been in force, were 
leaving at midnight, loaded with rubber, 
tin, and all the other materials, and 
going to Canton, and from there right up 
on the railroad to where the materials 
were needed most by our enemies. That 
information is available to anyone. 
There is no question that our adminis- 
tration had it. : 

I wish to point out that it is economic 
weakness that has made them ask for 
an armistice. The request for an armis- 
tice is only for a respite and a delay until 
they are ready again, Perhaps next time 
they will not ask for a discussion in re- 
gard to an armistice. 

Communist China would fall in prac- 
tically no time at all if we were to en- 
force the embargo. Communist China 
is completely dependent on the west for 
raw materials. We should not provide 
China with anything until the Chinese 
Nationalists reenter the picture. 

So far, we have been fighting in a war 
in which the United Nations, to which 
Russia belongs, has been struggling in 
Asia. Practically all the troops who 
have died have been Americans, and 
American money has financed the fight- 
ing operations on the part of the United 
Nations. No one doubts that, I suppose. 

Even if we stop the shipment of such 
materials to China, Russia will get them 
anyway through Europe unless we cease 
to aid the European nations. They give 
Russia and the eastern Europe iron cur- 
tain countries vast quantities of mate- 
rials, without stint. We give the ma- 
terials away, and receive nothing for 
them; the countries to which we give 
the raw materials process them and then 
send them to the iron curtain countries 
and to Russia, and are paid for them. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
matter, I wish to call attention to a 
speech I made on August 1. At that time 
I described a report which the British 
had written. The report was reviewed 
in one of their periodicals, and I called 
attention to it on August 1 and again 
on August 23. The report is most 
significant. The report was issued by 
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the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, and is entitled “Defense in the 
Cold War.” I wish to show the Senate 
that Europe does not intend to pay for 
anything. 

The report is entitled “Defense in the 
Cold War: The Task for the Free 
World—A Report by a Chatham House 
Study Group.” The report was pub- 
lished in London and in New York in 
1950; and in a review of the report it 
is stated that— 

This study of the current world situation 
is the collective product of a group which 
the London Observer refers to as “some of 
the best brains of the British Service Staff 
and the Foreign Office.” 


In another paragraph of the review 
the following is said: 

To Americans an interesting reflection of 
European attitudes is contained in the dis- 
cussion of whether Britain and France can 
afford to rearm “for the third time in half a 
century.” Here the authors draw earnest 
attention to the fact that such an effort 
would call for little in the way of sacrifice 
of social services and living standards— 


This is the payoff, Mr. President— 


since raw materials, food, and war supplies 
can be had in large quantities free from 
the United States. 


Mr. President, that is a significant. 
and an astounding statement to be 
made by a nation which has virtually 
been on our payroll, not only since World 
War II, but long before then, inasmuch 
as Britain has obtained large loans from 
us and has refused to pay them back. 

It may also be significant for the Sen- 
ate to realize that the first payment on 
the $3,750,000,000 which in 1946 was 
loaned to Britain at a low rate of interest 
will be due in a month or two. The 
British are starting negotiations, al- 
though unofficially, to delay that pay- 
ment. Of course, the British never in- 
tended to repay the loan; everyone knew 
that at the time the loan was made. I 
said then on the floor of the Senate that 
the so-called loan was simply a gift, and 
that the British weuld not even pay the 
interest on it. 

Now it is said, in such a manner as 
almost to insult the intelligence of the 
people of the United States, that the re- 
arming activities involve very little sacri- 
fice on the part of the British, because— 
and I quote again from the review of the 
report, which was written by “some of 
the best brains of the British Service 
Staff and the Foreign Office.” 

What are we told that they say? We 
should remember these words, if we keep 
on with the present process: 

Such an effort— 


The effort of Britain and France to 
rearm— 
would call for little in the way of sacrifice 
of social services and living standards, since 
raw materials, food, and war supplies can be 
had in large quantities free from the United 
States. 


Mr. President, I know that taxpayers 
in Nevada, Kansas, and Missouri, and 
the other States will be very happy to 
find out that they are just starting with 
the permanent financing of Europe. 
What has thus far been done has been a 
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softening up, and the procedure will be- 
come the regular order of the day. 

Mr. President, Russia has not suffered. 
Again I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the point is that even if 
we stop sending supplies to Communist 
China, the Russians will get them any- 
way, through Europe, if we continue to 
aid the European nations which insult 
us by signing trade treaties which call 
for the shipment from those European 
countries to Russia and to the iron-cur- 
tain countries of practically everything, 
all the way from ball bearings to loco- 
motives. 

TRADE TREATIES BETWEEN MARSHALL PLAN 

NATIONS AND RUSSIA 

However, Mr. President, that is only 
half of the matter. Probably it was not 
generally known—although it should 
have been, for I had the list of treaties 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
at least two different occasions—that 
both Britain and France have had with 
Russia separate and independent eco- 
nomic and military pacts which read 
startlingly like the North Atlantic Pact. 

It is almost unbelievable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but there they are. Those treaties 
are very significant. Ishall read certain 
paragraphs from them. 

The one which was signed between 
Britain and Russia was signed by V. 
Molotov—it seems that we have heard 
that name before—and Anthony Eden, 
the great brain, who said in Chicago, 
not very long ago, that we should sac- 
rifice part of our sovereignty by amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
so as to provide that the United States 
enter into a federation of nations, under 
an arrangement whereby the other na- 
tions would be able to vote us into war 
and would be able to raise taxes in the 
United States by means of majority vote 
in such a federation, instead of having 
it necessary that such matters be decided 
by the Congress or be referred at all to 
the Congress of the United States. Of 
course, such attempts by those nations 
are simply delayed a little because of the 
requirement that matters of that sort 
be passed on by the Senate. So it seems 
that those nations should not object to 
having the Senate act on the present 
proposal to have the United States sup- 
ply, for military and economic aid to 
Western Europe, either $7,500,000,000 or 
$8,000,000,000; and now I see that there 
is a proposal to increase that amount 
to $9,000,000,000. Of course, there is 
also a proposal to reduce the amount 
by 10 percent. However, probably 15 
or 20 percent was added to the amount 
in the beginning, so a 10-percent reduc- 
tion should not bother the socialistic New 
Dealers very much, 

Mr. President, Anthony Eden did not 
go into detail very much in the course 
of his remarks in Chicago; but probably 
in the sanctity of their conferences at 
home, the British leaders say frankly 
that they realize that the United States 
has no intention of breaking up the Brit- 
ish colonial slavery system which was 
begun in 1775. That was 175 years ago. 
It is well known that we are supporting 
their colonial slavery system now, and 
that without our support, it probably 
wouid not last overnight. 


In this treaty which Anthony Eden 
and V. Molotov signed, there are two 
articles. Article VI says: 

The high contracting parties agree to ren- 
der one another all possible economic assist- 
ance after the war. 


That was after World War II. Now, 
to all intents and purposes, in defiance 
of America’s efforts to stop them from 
trading with Russia, they are carrying 
out this treaty. 

Article VII reads: 

Each high contracting party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance, and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against the 
other high contracting party. 


I should say that, if our interpreta- 
tion of the North Atlantic Pact is cor- 
rect, they violated that particular pro- 
vision of the treaty; but it was laughed 
off by both Britain and France, at the 
time the junior Senator from Nevada 
first placed it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. However, in connection with sub- 
sequent events, the press carried the 
story that Russia was calling them to 
account—for which I cannot blame 
Russia. 

Apparently there was a secret agree- 
ment or understanding that, regardless 
of what the United States said, they 
would not quit trading with Russia. 
Now it comes out. They have defied us. 
They say, “We must trade with Russia.” 
Why? They say because they must have 
wheat and timber from Russia. I say to 
the Senate, without any equivocation, 
and with full confidence and knowledge 
of the facts, that they do not have to 
trade with Russia in order to get either 
wheat or timber. All they need do is to 
let their currency, the pound sterling; 
hit the exchange at the true exchange 
value, and they can buy all the timber 
and wheat they want. They can buy all 
the timber and wheat they want from 
Canada, from the United States, from 
Argentina, and Brazil. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is not what they want. They 
want to buy it on their terms, with their 
exchange values. How do they do it? 
They get it as a gift from us. Russia 
does not care what she pays for it, so 
Russia gets exactly what she wants 
through England and she is getting three 
times the amount of rubber now that she 
formerly received. Price is no object. 
They get the manufactured articles and 
things they need in order to fight this 
war. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Nevada 
referred to the fact that Russia was get- 
ting more rubber than formerly. Is it 
not also true that she is getting more 
of the very important item of machine 
tools than she formerly got from Great 
Britain? 

Mr. MALONE. There is no question at 
all about it, I would say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. Britain 
has openly defied us, saying she has to do 
this, when, as a matter of fact, it is a 
form of piracy which she follows, hop- 
ing that the American people will stand 
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for it, and that they can keep in power 
an administration which is friendly to 
the deal. 

Now, Mr. President, while the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri brought 
up the fact that we are sending this 
material to Russia, I call attention to a 
trade treaty. It is schedule 1, equipment 
for delivery from the United Kingdom to 
the U. S. S. R., delivered, without a doubt, 
under the very trade and military pact 
which they have with Russia; and in ac- 
cordance with its terms, which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 4 or 5, 1948. 
It is all a matter of record. The Senate 
has been full informed about this matter. 
The first item of the treaty is 1,100 nar- 
row-gage 750-millimeter locomotives, 
Transportation is Russia’s chief problem. 
Therefore, if we can furnish all the 
transportation they need, including the 
rails, steel, ball bearings, locomotives, 
flat cars; and 2,400 flat trucks, 750 milli- 
meter. That is only one treaty, the first 
two items. We go on down the list: 

Winches (2 and 3 drums), 

Excavators. 

Caterpillar loading cranes (Diesel types in 
substitution for equivalent number of ex- 
cavators). 

Auto timber carriers. 


Fifty kilowatt mobile Diesel electric gen- 
erators. 

Steam power turbine stations, 500-kilo- 
watt. 

Plywood equipment. 

Timber-mill equipment. 

Scientific and laboratory apparatus, 

Pile drivers mounted on pontoons, 

Winding gear. 

Electro dredger. 

Ball mills for copper ore grieve: 

Ball mills for grinding apatite. 

Rod mills for grinding ores. 

Spiral type classifiers. 

Gyratory crushers. 

Railway steam cranes. 

One-hundred-and-fifty-four-kilovolt volt- 
age transformers. 

Complete distributing sets (13.8 kilovolts). 

Isolating switches (154 kilovolts). 

Oil-purifying apparatus. 

One-hundred-kilowatt electric motors. 

All of this equipment which is being 
described in this treaty is something 
which can be made only through fac- 
tories which are specially equipped, and 
by workmen who are specially trained. 

We find, by referring to the treaty, 
that they shipped $233,000,000 worth of 
equipment of the U. S. S. R. following 
VJ-day, which included power transmis- 
sion and the furnishing of generating 
equipment, pumps, mine and quarry ma- 
chinery, cranes, machine tools, steam 
locomotives, and many other things 
which we were unable to purchase in 
this country. Also, there was a total of 
$16,696,000 worth of equipment, in- 
cluding oil-refinery equipment suitable 
for the manufacturing of high-octane 
gas, which was on schedule, and was yet 
to be shipped to the U. S. S. R. 

All this was being done while the 
President was making a plea to this body 
for more men and material with which 
to train an army to stop Russia, 
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The articles shipped after VJ-day and 
up to December 31, 1946, were as follows: 


Machine tools $40, 850, 000 
Steam locomotives (Russian 
Mas ayes ie ea lies 30, 634, 000 
Generator sets 22, 800, 000 
Cranes, derricks, hoists, eto — 8, 129,090 
Electric rotating equipment.... 8,633, 000 
Marine engines 6, 824, 000 
Canned tushonka 4, 054, 000 
EA T DIEDEN ISIPIN 4, 620, 000 
Crushing equipment 4, 135, 000 
Valves and fitting 5, 114, 000 
Gas-producing equipment 4, 177, 000 
Secondary metal-forming ma- 
nnn — 4, 956, 000 
Diesel electric locomotives (Rus- 
T 3. 001. 000 
Industrial trucks and tractors.. 3, 768, 000 
Fan and blower equipment 3, 182, 000 
Power transmission equipment. 3. 162,000 


Power conversion equipment... 3,117,000 


Rolling mills and equipment... 3. 372, 000 
Mine and quarry machinery — 3, 690, 000 
Insulated wire and cable 3. 765, 000 


Various industrial equipment 
and materials 46, 589, 000 
W 233, 000, 000 


If there was anything they were not 
getting that they needed, they just did 
not think of it. 

We are still doing the same thing, in- 
directly, by sending material and fi- 
naneing the operation through the 16 
Marshall-plan countries. 

Mr. President, I want to refer to two 
paragraphs of the economic and military 
pact signed by France and Russia. The 
treaty was signed on behalf of Russia by 
Molotov. He always seemed to appear 
in the picture at that time. The two 
significant paragraphs are article 5 and 
article 6. Article 5 is very similar to 
article 6 of the England-Russia military 
and economic pact. 

Articles 5 and 6 read as follows: 

ARTICLE V 

The high contracting parties undertake 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against either 
of the high contracting parties. 

ARTICLE VI 

The high contracting parties agree to 
render each other every possible economic 
assistance after the war, with a view to facill- 
tating and accelerating reconstrution of 
both countries, and in order to contribute 
to the cause of world prosperity. 


The treaties are in force today. There 
has been no indication of cancelation. 

Mr. President, we do not gain anything 
by having Communist trade. The only 
trade the Communists will allow is that 
which will bring them the materials they 
must have to consolidate their gains in 
Eastern Europe and in China. We have 
spent the past 4 years and longer looking 
out for what the English say they need. 
The junior Senator from Nevada has al- 
ready pointed out how they can get what 
they need. 

The greatest hoax ever sold to this 
Nation was the hoax of the dollar short- 
age. Any nation or individual can have 
a dollar shortage if he currently spends 
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more than he earns. We have all experi- 
enced a dollar shortage. But when we 
try to convince a bank that we should be 
given dollars to spend more than our in- 
come, it seems to be another question. 

What causes a dollar shortage? No 
one will give them a dollar for what they 
say the pound or the franc is worth. It 
has been fully debated on the Senate 
floor in 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

In 1948 the pound was selling for $4.03. 
That was a fictitious value. The actual 
value was approximately $2.60. How do 
we know that? I visited the main ex- 
changes of the world. When I visited 
Hong Kong I could step up to the coun- 
ter and pay $1 of American money for 
$6.10 worth of Hong Kong money, and 
for $16 of Hong Kong money one could 
buy a British pound and spend it any- 
where in the world. Our broker friends 
in New York were not paying $4.03. The 
only people who fell for that were the 
Members of the United States Congress. 
We did so because the Democratic ad- 
ministration said we must support the 
pound at $4.03. I do not like to be fooled 
in that manner. 

The reason why they could not get 
dollars for a pound was obvious. No one 
will give $4.03 for a pound. No one I ever 
knew in the international trade was pay- 
ing that amount; they were paying $2.60. 

Iam reminded of Mutt and Jeff’s drug 
store. Mutt stepped out and Jeff sold a 
bill of goods to a deaf lady, asking $1.10. 
She gave him 10 cents and left. He said, 
“That is bad; I will lose $1.” But when 
Mutt returned, he said, “Never mind; we 
still make 3 cents, anyhow.” 

The only promise I made to my con- 
stituents when I ran for office was that 
I would not vote for anything until I 
understood it and until they had an op- 
portunity to understand it. That is the 
reason I am standing here tonight. 

The able majority leader has stated 
that he understood there was going to be 
a filibuster, Anything that happens in 
which he does not believe is a filibuster. 
I hope a few of these facts will be inter- 
esting to him. 

Mr. President, the English can get 
timber and wood a number of places, in- 
cluding Canada and the United States. 
They can get them in South America. All 
they have to do is to be honest. They 
will simply have to pay a fair price on 
an honest exchange of currencies in the 
markets of the world. 

But, instead, they furnish a program, 
and we get it on the second bounce, It 
comes to the State Department and then 
to the Senate. All we do here, it seems, 
is to let them have it without any con- 
ditions whatever. 

We should not try to guarantee profits 
to the British. We should be concerned 
with the interests of the United States 
and its future. It is to our interest not 
to let the Reds get raw materials and 
machinery. We have to see that they do 
not get them, unless we want to build 
fighting machines for Russia. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate very 
much the very forceful address which 
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the Senator from Nevada is making, 
Does he feel that unless we get the kind 
of administration that will enforec the 
provisions of the act, it makes no differ- 
ence what kind of legislation on the sub- 
ject Congress may pass? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it has 
been amply demonstrated that when it 
comes to the administration of an ap- 
propriation to foreign nations, we are 
going to dissipate it; we are going to give 
it to foreign countries without any con- 
dition whatever. Of course, if the for- 
eign nations would form a United States 
of Europe, and build themselves up like 
the United States of America; they 
could reach the ultimate of economic 
and military strength. Then we could 
deal safely with them. 

But what do we find? Amendments 
providing this and other guarantees 
are voted down here without even sec- 
ond thought. The junior Senator from 
Nevada suggestec in 1948, 1949, and 1950 
that any aid be predicated upon the in- 
tegrity of private investments. Of 
course, we could not insult a country by 
insisting that private investments be 
made secure as they have been in the 
United States so far. Ican see what will 
happen, however, if we follow the British 
line. There shall not be a guarantee 
of private investments in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Now we come forth with point 4, 
under which we are going to guarantee 
investments in foreign countries. This 
is an open invitation for poor invest- 
ments which might easily result in the 
starting of rebellion or revolution or 
insurrection or something of that sort. 
Twenty men can bring about an insurrec- 
tion in any of several countries. Such an 
insurrection would destroy the property 
involved in the investments. 

By the point 4 legislation it is pro- 
posed that we send so-called economists 
and engineers to different countries, 
With their phony estimates, they will 
cost those countries more than it would 
cost them if they hired reliable, experi- 
enced economists and engineers. What 
kind of economists and engineers do we 
find working for the Government? 
Probably aside from a small percentage, 
the Government secures economists and 
engineers who could not make a living 
any place beside in the Government 
Many, in fact, have never been on anyone 
else’s payroll. 

Lauchlin Currie took $250,000,000 with 
him to Colombia. I understand he got 
out just in time. The senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] has the 
idea of locking into that situation now. 
I hope he will do so. We have had such 
things happen many times. If it had 
happened once, it could be the result 
of an accident, but it has happened too 
often and too regularly. What is Currie 
going to set up in Colombia? What he 
was encouraging in the United States 
and China. Socialism. 

All the British need to do is to let 
the pound reach its own level in world 
markets. The English do not need a lot 
of raw materials. What they really 
want is to have the privilege of dealing 
at their own price, and the Russians 
will give the materials to them at their 
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own price, in exchange for strategic ma- 
terials that Russia must have. In that 
transaction the welfare of the United 
States is not kept in mind by the Euro- 
pean countries. What materials does 
Russia have to have to fight us and to 
consolidate her situation in the iron cur- 
tain countries? I read from a list. The 
list contains what they have to have, 
and that is what they are getting.. They 
will pay any price to get what they want. 
What is happening is not even good for 
the British people. They are worse off 
economically today than they were when 
they received the first Marshall plan 
money. Next month they will be here 
asking for money to tide them over un- 
til they can get part of the $8,500,000,- 
000 from this country.. Next month they 
will refuse the first payment of interest 
or any part of the indebtedness of 
$3,750,000,000. 

Britain has all the raw material she 
needs. The British set up a system and 
then complain about it when it reacts 
against them. They can get all the goods 
they want, but they should pay for them 
in their currency at the market rate of 
exchange. They can get all the goods 
they need in the United States, and, as 
I stated before, in Canada and in South 
America, But that is not what they 
want. 

There is not the slightest need for 
the British to deal with the Russians 
any more than there is need for all this 
phony statement of the State Depart- 
ment that we must trade with Russia 
because we must have manganese. 
There is more manganese in South 
Dakota than we could use for a long 
time. There is manganese in Nevada. 
But that is not all. The manganese is 
almost unlimited in South America. Are 
we trading for it? Are we making any 
effort to give the South Americans any 
opportunity for a contract long enough 
to amortize their investment? No, we 
send Mr. Currie with $250,000,000 to Co- 
lombia to set up a Socialist state. 

The British want to preserve their 
colonial slavery system in the Far East, 
in the Mediterranean area, in the Middle 
East and in Africa. But while we are in 
effect guaranteeing the integrity of the 
system through the Atlantic Pact, with 
all our strength and power, it is on the 
way out. We cannot save it. 

IRAN PROBLEM 

We finance Iran, for example, with 
$25,000,000. I do not begrudge her that. 
It is a relatively small amount, almost 
pocket change to the State Department, 
although the people in Nevada think it 
is a lot of money. Iran receives more 
through the Export-Import Bank. Per- 
haps the total will run to $100,000,000 
before we put out the fire there. The 
English will get out, and we will be sup- 
porting Iran. The English say Mr. Tru- 
man should get tough with Iran, with 
Mr. Harriman being over there. No one 
seems to have thought of offering Iran 
a fair deal. No one thought of offering 
Iran a proper price for her oil. That 
never occurred to anyone. The British 
are paying 17 cents a barrel for the oil, 
while we pay in Arabia, across the 
border, 40, 50, and 60 cents a barrel. 
The Iranians do not like that. 
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Three hundred and fifty thousand 
persons in Iran are profiting to a certain 
extent, and have a higher standard of 
living than before, but that is a small 
percentage of Iran’s 17,000,000. 

I was there and I am of the belief that 
the Abadan plant is a fine one. A sys- 
tem for educating certain Iranians has 
been set up. There is a school there to 
which young Iranians go, and they drop 
out as they reach the limit of their abil- 
ity to absorb knowledge. Finally some 
of them do absorb considerable. knowl- 
edge. Out of about 17,000,000 people in 
Iran, 350,000 have profited somewhat by 
the increased standard of living. 

The other 17,000,000 live on dry dates, 
goat’s milk, and sagebrush, as they have 
done for the past 2,000 years. They do 
not like to see that England is not fair in 
its dealing with them while America is 
fair with its Arabian royalties paid to the 
Arabian people. That is the real crux 
of the situation. The British have at- 
tempted to control the Iranian Gov- 
ernment, and have been unfair in pay- 
ment of royalty as time has gone on. 
That is what has caused the difficulty. 

Mr. President, England has defied us 
and the subservient administration here 
is simply conforming to her wishes. The 
Congress, described in the Times-Herald 
this morning as a pathetic Congress, is 
expected to follow that program. I 
heartily agree with the Times-Herald 
in its designation of the Congress as a 
pathetic Congress. 

Mr. President, a legalized piracy has 
existed. There were three stages in the 
progress of this piracy. We are now in 
the third stage. First was piracy on the 
high seas, when ships went out onto the 
sea and attacked the ships of various 
nations and took the cargoes of those 
ships. Then there was the colonial 
slavery system which started to crum- 
ble in 1776 when we broke away from 
the great mother country. It took a 
long time for the other nations to fol- 
low. Now we have the radio and tele- 
vision and the vast transportation serv- 
ice, and educated leaders of various 
countries are beginning to find out some- 
thing of what is going on. j 

So what is the third step, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Blackmailing Uncle Sam. So we 
are right back where we started, except 
that those engaged in blackmailing do 
not have the awkwardness that formerly 
existed in conducting such activities, 

They simply come to Congress and get 
the money and go right ahead. They 
have none of the awkward situations 
which force a country to give up its sub- 


stance—situations such as the one in - 


which, for 300 years, the Dutch whipped 
the Indonesians through exchange meth- 
ods, fixing a low price of exchange for 
the dollars and pounds which came in, 
and giving them about 20 percent of their 
little income to start with. That is awk- 
ward. That makes enemies. But when 
we have a Congress and a President who 
will hand over on a silver platter any- 
thing other countries want, that is the 
third stage. We are in the third stage. 
There is some hope. We shall have 
one more opportunity next year to take 
care of the situation. In my opinion the 
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public of the United States is at least 5 
years ahead of the Congress, 2 

After the Japanese treaty is signed th: 
Japanese will recognize Communist 
China. I say that there is no question 
about that. That is understood. That 
is another link. Then we shall recognize 
Red China in the United Nations. Then 
there will be three out of five votes 
against us in the Security Council. We 
can quit, or do something else. 

No one seems to take seriously, even 
now, the fact that both England and 
France have military pacts with Russia. 
3 must take that fact into considera- 

on. 

In 1945, when the United Nations was 
being organized, I stated that the world 
would be divided into spheres of influ- 
ence. There were not five major na- 
tions. There were two major nations, 
and I predicted that the two major na- 
tions would divide up the world. That 
is what they are doing. Now we are tax- 
ing our people to arm the other nation 
within its sphere of influence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar- 
LAND] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 4550, Cal- 
endar 658. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, were 
the yeas and nays ordered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The absence of a quorum having been 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Hoey Nixon 
Benton Holland O'Conor 
Bricker Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Butler, Md. Kem Russell 
Capehart Kerr Saltonstall 
Carlson Kilgore Schoeppel 

Knowland Smathers 
Clements Langer Smith, Maine 
Cordon Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Long Sparkman 
Dworshak Magnuson Stennis 
Ecton Malone Taft 
Ellender McClellan Thye 
Frear McFarland Underwood 
Pulbright McKellar Watkins 
Gillette McMahon Welker 
Green Millikin Wherry 
Hayden Moody Williams 
Hendrickson Mundt Young 
Hennings Neely 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND]. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Is the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] 
open to amendment, to postpone con- 
sideration of the bill until after the 
mutual security bill has been disposed of? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
the motion to consider the bill is not sub- 
ject to such amendment. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER]. If the Senator from Iowa were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ByrD], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senators from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLty and Mr. Jounson], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt], the Senators from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsToN and Mr. MAY- 
BANK], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent on official business, at- 
tending the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting at Istanbul, Turkey. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If present 
and voting the Senator from Alab.ma 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Michigan would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is paired with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from New York [Mr, Ives], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartHy] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business, and 
his pair with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] has been announced 
previously, 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 
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The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, Tosey] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Alabama would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

Also on this vote, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lock]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senators from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin and Mr. Durr] 
are absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Benton Humphre: Moody 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Douglas Kerr O'Conor 
Ellender Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Frear Le Robertson 
Gillette Long Russell 
Green Magnuson Smathers 
Hayden McClellan Sparkman 
Hennings McFarland Stennis 
Hoey McKellar Underwood 
Holland McMahon 

NAYS—29 
Aiken Hendrickson Smith, Maine 
Bricker Kem Smith, N. J. 
Bridges Knowland Taft 
Butler, Md Langer Thye 
Capehart Malone Watkins 
Carlson Millikin Welker 
Case Mundt Wherry 
Cordon Nixon Williams 
Dworshak Saltonstall Young 
Ecton Schoeppel 

NOT VOTING—35 

Anderson Flanders Martin 
Bennett Fulbright Maybank 
Brewster George McCarran 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper McCarthy 
Byrd Hill Monroney 
Cain Hunt Morse 
Chavez Ives Murray 
Connally Jenner Pastore 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex, Smith, N.C 
Duff Johnston, S. C. Tobey 
Eastland Kefauver Wiley 
Ferguson Lodge 


So Mr. McFar.anpd’s motion was agreed 
to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the 
control by the United States and co- 
operating foreign nations of exports to 
any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments, 
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RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now stand in re- 
cess until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 28, 1951, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, August 28, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, August 
27, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


The day returns, O Lord, and brings 
us the round of concerns and duties. 
Help us to perform them with a sense 
of expediency, but let our hearts be 
filled with high intent and good will. 
Lead us to perceive what Thou dost re- 
quire of us even to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with our God. 
Grant that in all things we may be 
masters of ourselves that in the best 
sense we may be truly the servants of 
others. Enable us to keep faith in our 
fellow men and remain sound of heart 
in spite of ingratitude. Open wide our 
souls that we may breathe in the great 
good things of life, In the name of our 
Strong Deliverer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 27, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 27, 1951, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 353. An act relating to the time for 
publication of the Official Register of the 
United States; and 

S. 1220. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Bernt Balchen as a permanent 
colonel in the Regular Air Force. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to be absent 
from the sessions of the Senate from 3 
o’clock this afternoon through tomorrow, 
to attend the funeral services to be held 
for the late Representative Frank Fel- 
lows, of Maine, who died yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMITH] be ex- 
cused from attending sessions of the 
Senate during the meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
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Turkey, which he is attending as a dele- 
gate from the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. McCarran was excused from 
attendance upon the sessions of the Sen- 
ate, commencing tomorrow, for a period 
of 10 days. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


‘TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DISPLACED PERSONS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a copy of an order of the Acting Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, dated November 16, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States of certain displaced persons (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, withdrawing the name of 
Ada Reventlow nee Ada Thorgersen from a 
report relating to aliens whose deportation 
had been suspended, transmitted to the 
Senate on July 2, 1951; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS or ST. 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN AND ST. CROIX, V. I. 
Two letters from the Assistant Secretary 

of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, copies of laws enacted by the municipal 
councils of St. Thomas and St. John and St. 

Croix, V. I. {with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 8 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MAKING APPLICA- 
TION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE CALLING OF A CONVENTION 
To PROPOSE AN AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Whereas article V of the Constitution of 
the United States reads in part as follows: 
The Congress on the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States’; and 

“Whereas the General Court of the State 
of New Hampshire, in view of the increasing 
tax problems of the State, caused in large 
part by the invasion of tax sources by the 
Federal Government, believes that its prob- 
lems as well as the problems of other States 
similarly situated, can be solved only by some 
restraint upon present unrestrained exercise 


With- 


With- 
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of the taxing power by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is using 
and has been using for a number of years 
the taxing power to produce revenue beyond 
a legitimate necessity of a Federal Govern- 
ment, other than defense needs, and has been 
using the funds so raised to invade the prov- 
ince of legislation of the States and to ap- 
propriate in many fields that which amounts 
to a dole to the States of the money raised 
therefrom to accomplish many purposes, 
most of them worthy, but by the described 
process the money available only 
under conditions which result in a control 
by the Federal Government from centralized 
agencies in Washington, in many cases unfit, 
and in other cases unable to administer the 
laws according to the local needs because 
of varying conditions in the country as a 
whole; resulting in inequities in the admin- 
istration of the very benefits purported to be 
granted; and 

“Whereas State and local needs are disad- 
vantaged because the people are already 
taxed far beyond the real need for any pur- 
pose other than forcing the centralization 
of all government in Washington; and 

“Whereas the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States clearly foresaw the pos- 
sibility of a condition similar to that herein 
described, and made provision in the Con- 
stitution for safeguarding the States against 
any oppression or invasion of rights by the 
Federal Government: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That said Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire hereby and pursuant 
to article V of the Constitution of the United 
States, makes application to the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for the 
proposing of the following amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. The power to levy taxes and 
appropriate the revenues therefrom hereto- 
fore granted to the Congress by the States in 
the several articles of this Constitution is 
hereby limited. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall be in effect ex- 
cept during a State of war, hereafter declared, 
when it shall be suspended. The suspension 
thereof shall end upon the termination of 
the war but not later than 3 months after 
the cessation of hostilities, whichever shall 
be earlier, The cessation of hostilities may 
be declared by proclamation of the President 
or by concurrent resolution of the Congress 
or by concurrent action of the legislatures 
of 32 States. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of article V, this article may be suspended 
for a time certain or amended at any time 
by concurrent action of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. 

“ ‘Sec, 4. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate fund 
into which shall be paid 25 percent of all 
taxes collected by authority derived from 
the sixteenth amendment to this Constitu- 
tion, except as provided in section 5, and 
25 percent of all sums collected by the United 
States from any other tax levied for revenue, 

“ ‘Sec. 5. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate fund 
into which shall be paid all sums received 
from taxes levied on personal incomes in 
excess of 50 percent thereof and from taxes 
levied on incomes or profits of corporations 
in excess of 38 percent thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Before paying any sums into the 
funds created by sections 4 and 5 hereof, the 
Treasurer of the United States shall deduct 
therefrom 20 percent which shall be used in 
payment of the principal of the national debt 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 7. No tax shall hereafter be imposed 
on that portion of the incomes of individuals 
which does not exceed, in the case of un- 
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married persons the sum of $600 per 
annum, and in the case of married persons 
the sum of $1,200 per annum jointly. A 
minimum deduction of $600 per annum shall 
be allowed for each dependent. 

“Sec. 8. The treasurer of the United States 
shall once in each year, from the separate 
fund created by section 4 hereof, pay to each 
of the several States one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent of said fund and from the remainder 
of said fund shall pay to each State a por- 
tion of such remainder determined by the 
population of each State in ratio to the en- 
tire population of the several States accord- 
ing to the last Federal decennial census or 
any subsequent general census authorized 
by law. 

“‘Sec. 9. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall, from the separate fund created 
by section 5 hereof, pay to each State, once 
in each year, a sum equal to the amount of 
money in such fund which was collected 
from persons or corporations within such 
State. 

“Sec. 10. Any sums paid hereunder to 
the several States shall be available for ap- 
propriation only by the legislatures thereof. 
The legislatures may appropriate therefrom 
for any purpose not forbidden by the con- 
stitutions of the respective States and may 
appropriate therefrom for expenditures with- 
in the States for any purpose for which ap- 
propriations have heretofore been made by 
the Congress except such p as are 
specifically reserved by this constitution for 
the exclusive power of the Congress. The 
people of each State may limit the expendi- 
tures of funds herein made available to the 
legislature, but shall not direct the appro- 
priation thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 11. Each legislature shall have pow- 
er by rule or resolution to provide for the 
assembly thereof in special sessions for the 
purpose of considering amendments to, the 
suspension of or the ratification of amend- 
ments proposed to this article. 

“Sec. 12. Each legislature shall have pow- 
er to elect one or more persons to represent 
such legislature in any council or conven- 
tion of States created by concurrent action 
of the legislatures of 32 States for the pur- 

of obtaining uniform action by the 
legislatures of the several States in any mat- 
ters connected with the amendment of this 
article. 

“Sec. 13. The Congress shall not create, 
admit, or form new States from the territory 
of the several States as constituted on the 
first day of January 1949, and shall not 
create, form or admit more than 3 States 
from the Territories and insular possessions 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
on the first day of January 1949, or from 
territory thereafter acquired without the ex- 
press consent of the legislatures of three- 
quarters of the several States. 

“Sec. 14. On and after January 1, 1949, 
the dollar shall be the unit of the currency. 
The gold content of the dollar as fixed on 
January 1, 1949, shall not be decreased. 

“Sec. 15. Concurrent action of the legis- 
latures of the several States as used herein 
shall mean the adoption of the same resolu- 
tion by the required number of legislatures. 
A limit of time may be fixed by such resolu- 
tion within which such concurrent action 
shall be taken. No legislature shall revoke 
the affirmative action of a preceding legisla- 
ture taken therein, 

“Sec, 16. During any period when the 
article is in effect the Congress may, by con- 
current resolution adopted by two-thirds of 
both houses wherein declaration is made 
that additional funds are necessary for the 
defense of the Nation, limit the amount of 
money required by this article to be returned 
to the several States. Such limitation shall 
continue until terminated by the Congress 
or by concurrent action of a majority of the 
legislatures of the several States. Upon 
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termination of any such limitation the 
Congress may not thereafter impose a limi- 
tation without the express consent by con- 
current action of a majority of the legisla- 
tures of the several States. 

“‘Sec. 17. This article is declared to be 
self-executing’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That attested copies of this 
concurrent resolution be sent to the pre- 
siding officers of each House of the Congress 
and to each Member of the New Hampshire 
delegation in Congress, and that printed 
copies thereof, showing that said concurrent 
resolution was adopted by the legislature of 
New Hampshire, be sent to each House of 
each legislature of each State of the United 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this application hereby 
made by the legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire shall constitute a continuing ap- 
plication in accordance with article V, of 
the Constitution of the United States until 
at least two-thirds of the legislatures of the 
several States shall have made similar ap- 
plications pursuant to said article V; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That since this is an exercise by 
a State of the United States of a power 
granted to it under the Constitution, the re- 
quest is hereby made that the official jour- 
nals and record of both Houses of Congress, 
shall include the resolution or a notice of its 
receipt by the Congress, together with simi- 
lar applications from other States, so that 
the Congress and the various States shall be 
apprised of the time when the necessary 
number of States shall have so exercised 
their power under article V of the Constitu- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That since this method of pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution has 
never been completed to the point of call- 
ing a convention and no interpretation of 
the power of the States in the exercise of 
this right has ever been made by any court 
or any qualified tribunal, if there be such, 
and since the exercise of the power is a 
matter of basic sovereign rights and the 
interpretation thereof is primarily in the 
sovereign government making such exer- 
cise and since the power to use such right 
in full also carries the power to use such 
right in part the Legislature of the State of 
New Hampshire interprets article v to mean 
that if two-thirds of the States make ap- 
plication for a convention to propose an 
identical amendment to the Constitution 
for ratification with a limitation that such 
amendment be the only matter before it, 
that such convention would have power 
only to propose the specified amendment 
and would be limited to such proposal and 
would not have power to vary the text 
thereof nor would it have power to propose 
other amendments on the same or different 
proposition; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire does not, by this 
exercise of its power under article V, au- 
thorize the Congress to call a convention 
for any purpose other than the proposing 
of the specified amendment which is a part 
hereof; nor does it authorize any Represen- 
tative of the State of New Hampshire who 
may participate in such convention to con- 
sider or to agree to the proposing of any 
amendment other than the one made a part 
hereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That by its actions in ‘these 
premises, the Legislature of the State of 
New Hampshire does not in any way limit 
in any other proceeeding its right to exer- 
cise its power to the full extent; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress, in exercis- 
ing its power of decision as to the method 
of ratification of the proposed article by 
the legislatures or by conventions, is here- 
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by requested to require that the ratification 

be by the legislatures.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring 
continuation of the life of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. Lope) on August 27, 1951, p. 10680, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
board of the Washington Professional Chap- 
ter, W n, D. C., relating to the case 
of William N. Oatis; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution edopted by the central com- 
mittee of the Right Wing Democratic Party 
of Hawaii, relating to the delay in the fill- 
ing of vacancies in the judiciary of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

INCLUSION OF FOREST MANAGEMENT 
AND SOIL CONSERVATION PRACTICES 
IN FEDERAL FLOOD-CONTROL PLANS 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, joint resolution 41, of the 
New Hampshire State Legislature, which 
was approved on August 15, 1951, per- 
taining to forest management and soil 
conservation practices being included in 
flood control plans carried out by the 
Federal Government within the State of 
New Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Joint Resolution 41 
Joint resolution for inclusion of forest man- 


agement and soil conservation practices 


in all flood-control plans carried out by 
the Federal Government in the State of 
New Hampshire in coordination with State 
authorities 


Whereas the building of dams and con- 
st. uction of reservoirs and lakes is only a 
part of the control of floods, and forest man- 
agement and soil conservation practices are 
necessary to complete the control of water 
runoff, this being of great permanent bene- 
fit to the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives in general court convened, That 
the Federal authorities in charge of all flood- 
control plans and the construction of dams 
and reservoirs, in coordination with the New 
England-New York Inter-Agency Committee, 
be urged to give adequate consideration to 
needed forest management, soil conservation, 
stream management, and any other forms of 
conservation, in connection with such plans 
and construction, in order that control of 
floods will be permanent, and in order that 
the State may provide the necessary coordi- 
nation, to carry out on a cooperative basis 
between the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment all work of this kind. Copies of this 
resolution shall be transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of State to: the New Hampshire Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress; the 
President of the United States Senate; the 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Connecticut River Valley 
Flood Control Commission; the chief of the 
United States Army Engineers; the head of 
each of the participating Federal agencies 
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and the New England-New York Inter-Agency 
Committee. 


LANE DWINELL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
BLAYLOCK ATHERTON, 
President of the Senate, 
SHERMAN ADAMS, 
Governor. 


REPEAL OF ENDORSEMENT OF WORLD 
FEDERATION AND WORLD GOVERN- 
MENT BY LEGISLATURE OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a copy of 
House bill 77, of the New Hampshire 
Legislature, which was approved on 
August 13, 1951. This act repeals pre- 
vious action of the State Legislature, in 
which the legislature endorsed world 
federation and -vorld government. Task 
unanimous consent that the act be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the act was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN Act REPEALING ENDORSEMENT OF WORLD 
FEDERATION AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of 
representatives in general court convened: 

1, Repeal: Chapter 217 of the Laws of 1945 
and chapter 331 of the Laws of 1949, relative 
to world federation and world government, 
are hereby repealed. 

2. Copies: The secretary of state is hereby 
directed to send a copy of this act to each of 
the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of New Hampshire, 

3, Takes effect: This act shall take effect 
upon its passage. 

LANE DWINELL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
BLAYLOCK ATHERTON, 
President of the Senate. 
SHERMAN ADAMS, 
Governor, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 2063. A bill for the relief of Orazio Mar- 
selli and Angelo Bardelli; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 2064. A bill to adjust the status of an 
alien who is in the United States and who 
is a quota immigrant; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2065. A bill for the relief of Carlos For- 

tich, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 2066, A bill for the relief of Heidi Geral- 
dine Connelly; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL): 

S. 2067. A bill for the relief of Maria Wei- 

land; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 2068. A bill to authorize the improve- 
ment of Portsmouth Harbor and the Pisca- 
taqua River, N. H., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2069. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
System to employees performing services in 
the catching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, 
or farming of any kind of fish, shellfish, or 
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other aquatic forms of animal or vegetable 
life; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2070. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render Judgment upon claims 
of customs officers and employees, to extra 
compensation for Sunday, holiday, and over- 
time services performed after August 31, 
1931, and not heretofore paid in accordance 
with existing law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him on August 26, 
1951, at the dedication of the new Flambeau 
hydroelectric station 6 miles north of Lady- 
smith, Wis. 

0 By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at the annual 
picnic of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, at Kingwood, Somerset County, Pa., 
August 25, 1851. 

By Mr. CASE: 

Correspondence between him and the 
Secretary of the Navy relating to the dis- 
missal of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Proceedings of the first Montana Indian 
Affairs Conference, in the State Capitol 
Building, Helena, Mont., June 22-23, 1951. 

Article entitled Who's Trying To Ruin Our 
Schools?”, written by Arthur D. Morse, and 
published in McCall's magazine for Septem- 
ber 1951. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Editorial comment on India’s objection to 
signing the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Editorial entitled “Price Control,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of August 25, 
1951. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Editorial entitled “Clever Oil Grabbers,” 
published in the Denver Post, and reprint- 
ed in Frontier for September 1951. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “Why Not Reward 
Thrift?” reprinted in the Rooks County 
Record from the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette. 

Analysis entitled “Economic Power of the 
Soviet Union Small When Compared to That 
of the United States Alone,” prepared by 
Paul O. Peters, Washington analyst. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

Editorial entitled “Patchwork Valley,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of August 25, 
1951, discussing the proposed establishment 
of a Missouri Basin Survey Commission. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
Sence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Butler, Md. Lehman Smith, Maine 
Chavez McFarland Smith, N. J. 
Clements McKellar Sparkman 
Gillette Murray Underwood 
Hayden Neely Welker 
Holland Robertson Williams 
Langer Schoeppel 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EastLanD], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
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Texas [Mr. Jonttson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. SmiTH] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, attending the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. JENNER], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosry] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. The clerk will 
call the names of absent Senators. 

The legislative ‘clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. DworsHak, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HENDRICK- 
soN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. Kem, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. WuHERRy entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of the 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate, 

After a little delay, Mr. MALONE, Mr, 
GREEN, Mr. Bricker, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Hokx, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. 
SMaTHERS, Mr. FREAR, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. KNOWLAND, and Mr. NIXON 
entered the Chamber and answered 
their names. * 

After a little further delay, Mr. BEN- 
TON, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BUTLER of Ne- 
braska, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
Douclas, Mr. Durr, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr, 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. Hunt, Mr, Ives, Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lonc, Mr. McCarran, Mr. 
McManon, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Moopy, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Munot, Mr. O'CONOR, 


Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. STEN-" 


NIS, Mr. THYE, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WILEY, 
and Mr. WiLLIams entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 
MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the 
control by the United States and cooper- 
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ating foreign nations of exports to any 
nation or combination of nations threat- 
ening the security of the United States, 
including the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and all countries under its 
domination, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is certainly my hope that we can get 
along with this bill and pass it today. I 
consider it very important that that be 
done. The mutual-security bill, a bill 
which must be passed this week, is to 
follow the pending bill. So, if necessary, 
we shall hold an evening session in order 
to pass the bill which the Senate now has 
under consideration. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield 
for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there any differ- 
ence between an evening session and 2 
night session? “Evening” suggests a 
sort of twilight zone, and that we would 
perhaps continue in session until about 
6 or 7 o'clock. A night session, on the 
other hand, suggests that the Senate 
might sit until the wee small hours of 
the morning. : 

Mr. McFARLAND. It would be my 
hope that we would not have to continue 
in session until the wee small hours of 
the morning. I did not want to scare 
anyone, but I hope we shall be able to 
pass this bill during the afternoon, so 
that it will be unnecessary even to have 
an evening session. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
bill—H. R. 4550—deals with a problem 
which is one of the most difficult of our 
times: How should the free nations of 
the world conduct their trade with the 
Soviet bloc? The problem is no simple 
one and it has no simple answer. This 
bill, I am convinced, offers a way of deal- 
ing with the problem in a mature way— 
in a way best calculated to keep the na- 
tions of the free world united in a com- 
mon cause against Soviet aggression 
while building up their economic 
strength. 

I believe that Representative Barrie 
and his colleagues in the subcommittee 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
which conceived this bill are to be con- 
gratulated upon the painstaking and ex- 
Laustive investigations which they con- 
ducted in executive sessions of their com- 
mittee before developing the provisions 
of H. R. 4550. Unlike the provisions of 
the Kem amendment, which H. R. 4550 
would replace, this bill is permanent leg- 
islation built solidly upon an understand- 
ing of the difficulties and complexities 
of the problems with which it deals. I 
commend to the attention of the Senate 
the report of the special subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on H. R. 1621 and H. R. 1939, as 
well as Report No. 703 of the House of 
Representatives and Report No. 698 of 
the Senate. I am confident that those 
of us who have not had the opportunity 
to explore this problem in the detail 
which it deserves will find in these docu- 
ments a complete background for mak- 
ing a judgment on the merits of this bill. 

The bill would centralize the responsi- 
bility for the administration of this prob- 
lem in the hands of a single adminis- 
trator, and would set out a few basic 
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principles by which his administration 
would be governed. The first of these 
principles is that there are certain prod- 
ucts—arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, and atomic-energy materials— 
which under no circumstances must go 
to the Soviet bloc. The bill offers no 
discretion in the matter, Under the 
terms of the bill, the United States can 
offer no assistance of any kind to any 
nation which is shipping goods on this 
prohibited list to the Soviet bloc. 

The bill goes on from there to deal 
with a second category of products, those 
of primary strategic significance. The 
bill lays down the general rule that the 
export of these products, like the export 
of arms, ammunition, and atomic-energy 
materials, should be embargoes. But it 
does not saddle the United States and its 
allies with an absolutely inflexible rule. 
It recognizes the fact that there might 
be extraordinary circumstances in which 
the free world could gain in strength if 
it bartered some goods of this kind to 
obtain products of even greater strategic 
value from the Soviet bloc. Opportuni- 
ties of this sort have occurred in the past 
and they may occur again in the future. 
Under carefully defined standards, the 
President is authorized to permit aid to 
be continued to a country which has 
taken advantage of some extraordinary 
opportunity of this kind. 

Finally, the bill deals with another 
type of export by the free world to the 
Soviet bloc, a type which in quantity 
terms is the most important of all. This 
Is the traffic in goods which, although not 
of primary strategic importance, could, 
nevertheless, be used by the Soviet bloc 
to build up the economic base on which 
its war machine functions. This is the 
field in which so much public comment 
has been provoked. Why, we are con- 
stantly asked, should we continue to aid 
our allies while they continue to sell such 
products to the Soviet bloc? The answer 
which the bill provides is straightfor- 
ward: It is the objective of the United 
States to see to it that these products 
are not sold to the bloc unless the free 
world gets more in return—more in eco- 
nomic strength, more in political unity. 

It is a hard fact that many countries 
of the free world still rely upon the 
products of the Soviet bloc to supply 
vital needs for their economies; it is a 
fact which the United States, which is 
almost completely independent of prod- 
ucts from the Soviet bloc, finds it difficult 
to remember. The extent of this de- 
pendence can be illustrated by the case 
of coal. In 1950 Western Europe ob- 
tained 11,000,000 tons of coal from the 
European Soviet bloc. If this coal had 
been supplied from the United States it 
would have required an additional ship- 
ping pool of over 100 vessels in continu- 
ous operation and it would have in- 
volved a cost of about a quarter of a 
billion dollars. As it turned out, these 
11,000,000 tons of Soviet bloc coal, when 
added to the coal which Western Europe 
produced in its own borders, were just 
sufficient for Western Europe to keep its 
industries going and its homes barely 
heated; in some countries, the average 
home was allowed 1 ton of coal a year 
to supply all its household needs. 
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If the countries of Western Europe 
were faced with the ultimatum of losing 
United States aid or losing the oppor- 
tunity to buy this coal from the Soviet 
bloc, it is difficult to know what the 
result would be. In the case of some 
countries, the ultimatum might simply 
force them to forego United States aid 
and to increase their dependence on 
Soviet products. Other countries might 
elect to lose their share of the 11,000,000 
tons even though their industries would 
suffer, their economic strength would be 
sapped, and the stability of their gov- 
ernments might be threatened by the 
inevitable drop in civilian morale. 
Whatever the countries of Western Eu- 
rope decided, however, it is clear that 
the United States would be unde: 
the cause of the free world if it faced 
its allies with such a choice. 

This bill is not couched in ultima- 
tums. So long as the export of arms 
and ammunition and other goods of 
primary strategic importance is not in- 
volved, the bill calls for a cooperative 
approach between ourselves and the 
other countries of the free world. It 
affords an opportunity, through cooper- 
ation and persuasion, to strengthen the 
extensive system of controls which the 
free world already has developed. 

Already Western Europe embargoes 
the export to the Soviet bloc of some 
260 items of primary strategic impor- 
tance, and places quantitative controls 
on the exports of 102 other items of 
strategic significance. These controls 
attest to the unity of the free world in 
combating Soviet aggression, and they 
are a tribute to the political courage 
and to the willingness of Western Eu- 
rope to accept economic sacrifice in a 
common cause. This structure of con- 
trols will strengthen and expand as long 
as the United States pursues this com- 
mon cause with its allies in a spirit of 
cooperation and partnership. This 
structure of controls will be weakened 
if the United States attempts crudely 
and arbitrarily to dictate its flat judg- 
ments upon the other nations of the 
world. 

House bill 4550 strikes the right note, 
a combination of strength, firmness, and 
cooperation. I strongly recommend its 
enactment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It had been my 
purpose to yield the floor, but I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to ask 
whether there is any definition of the 
phrase “all countries under its domina- 
1 0 where it occurs throughout the 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. There is nothing 
in the bill which defines that phrase. 
The Administrator would be charged 
with the responsibility of naming the 
countries. I think, however, that the 
Senator from South Dakota and I, or 
any other Senator, could readily agree 
as to what the countries are. I am 
sure the situation is very well under- 
stood. 

Mr. CASE. For example, in view of 
the declination of India to sign the 
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treaty of peace with Japan, would India 
be interpreted to be one of those coun- 
tries? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. India is cer- 
tainly not under the domination of Rus- 
sia. 

Mr. CASE. What about Burma? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Neither is Burma. 
India is following a line which we cer- 
tainly do not approve. We think she 
swings entirely too much toward the So- 
viet line; but certainly her government 
is not under Russian domination. I 
think the Senator understands that a 
nation such as Czechoslovakia, where 
the Government itself is under the domi- 
nation of the Kremlin and the line of 
command is down from Moscow to 
Czechoslovakia, is the kind of a coun- 
try that falls under the generally used 
and understood term of “satellite.” 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is not asking questions for the 
purpose of creating confusion or any- 
thing of that sort. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly realize 
that. I think they are good questions. 

Mr. CASE. I believe that for the ben- 
efit of the legislative history of the bill, 
the meaning of the phrase “countries un- 
der its domination” should be defined. 
What about Finland? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Personally, I would 
not consider Finland as being under the 
domination of the Russian Government. 
It is my understanding that the Finnish 
Government does not take orders from 
the Kremlin. 

Mr. CASE. What about a country like 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is not under the 
domination of Russia. 

Mr. CASE. But it is a Communist 
country. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but the test is 
the enforcement of communism in some 
country from Moscow. I think that is 
the test which has been applied every- 
where. 

Mr. CASE. What about East Ger- 
many, and particularly the sectors of 
Berlin which are in the Soviet zone? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In my opinion, 
East Germany and East Berlin sectors 
which are actually occupied by Russia 
certainly come within the definition. 

Mr. CASE. And the same would ap- 
ply to Austria? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am supporting H. R. 4550, 
and I desire to give my reasons as briefly 
and as clearly as I can. 

In the first place, I want to point out 
that I am one of those who voted for 
the Kem amendment to the Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act of 1951. I 
supported it because I thought the main 
objective toward which the Senator from 
Missouri {[Mr, Kem] was driving was 
sound, and I hoped that the provisions 
of his amendment would accomplish the 
desired result. But, Mr. President, I feel 
that the approach of the so-called Battle 
bill, which has been passed by the House 
and which is before the Senate, with the 
safeguards it contains, is vital if we are 
not going to disrupt the mutual security 
program in Western Europe and other 
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parts of the world by clamping down 
a- severely as the present Kem proposal 
suggests. 

I may say that I shall be very glad 
to answer questions when I have fin- 
ished my remarks, but they will be brief, 
and I prefer not to be interrupted until 
I have concluded. 

Mr. President, it is relatively simple 
to state the basic objective of every 
Member of the Senate concerning the 
imposition of export controls by the 
United States and by other countries of 
the free world on shipments to the Soviet 
Union and to Soviet satellites. All such 
shipments should be prevented if, after 
taking into consideration appropriate 
related facts, the aggressive power of the 
Soviet bloc would be increased thereby 
relative to the strength of the free world. 

It is much more difficult, however, to 
determine the best possible way to ac- 
complich this objective. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that House bill 4550, as 
amended by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, offers the most con- 
structive and intelligent approach to this 
complex problem, and I urge its support. 
I am led to that conclusion after my re- 
cent trip to Europe, and after discussing 
the matter with our representatives in 
various European countries. I mean by 
that, Ambassador Bruce in France, who 
is very familiar with the situation there, 
and with our representatives in London, 
and especially after talking with Mr. Me- 
Cloy, who is the High Commissioner of 
the United States in Germany. 

Basically, there seem to be two ap- 
proaches which have been proposed to 
prevent undesirable trade with the So- 
viet bloc. There are those who believe 
that the only effective way to handle the 
problem is to put an ironclad embargo 
on all shipments from the free world of 
any items which might be considered to 
be of assistance, either direct or indirect, 
to the military potential of the Soviet 
bloc. I wish to pay my respects-to those 
who take that position, and especially 
to my distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. KEM]. 

There are those, on the other hand, 
who believe that the security of the 
United States and of other free nations 
would be better served by a more flex- 
ible arrangement which would prohibit 
the shipment from the free world of 
arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
or atomic energy materials, but would 
allow some flexibility in the shipment of 
other strategic items based on a balanced 
appraisal of the benefits to be gained 
by the free world against the benefits to 
be gained by the Soviet bloc. 

I should like to present briefly the 
reason why I believe that this second 
approach is the better one and why I 
shall therefore vote for H. R. 4550, which 
seems to me to embody this approach. 

In the first place, a limited and care- 
fully restricted amount of trade by the 
free world with the Soviet bloc is clearly 
beneficial to the over-all security in- 
terests of the United States and of the 
free world generally. In some cases this 
includes the export to the Soviet bloc of 
items which in themselves have some 
strategic significance. Let me cite some 
examples whereby such trade enables the 
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Western European countries to obtain 
essential commodities which are vital to 
their continued strength, stability, and 
defense against possible Communist ag- 
gression. 

I have a great number of illustrations 
in the memorandum which I have asked 
to be prepared for me of the dealings 
between the western group of nations 
and the Soviet Union, but I am going to 
take only a few examples for the pur- 
pose of this presentation. 

Let us take, for example, the trade 
between Italy and the Soviet Union. 
In 1948 Italy concluded a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet which required 
Italy to permit the delivery to Russia 
of 60 small locomotives, some small 
power-generating equipment, a quantity 
of ball bearings which were not of the 
highest strategic grades, and a range of 
other commodities. It is obvious that 
these items are of some strategic im- 
portance, and they are items which 
would be excluded, in my judgment, un- 
der the Kem amendment. 

However, in return for these items 
Italy received such strategic commodities 
as 200,000 tons of iron ore, 20,000 tons 
of manganese, 2,500 tons of asbestos, 
100,000 tons of pig iron, 75,000 tons of 
steel ingots, 100,000 tons of petroleum, 
800 tons of nickel, and 300,000 tons of 
high grade wheat. This exchange of 
goods clearly held advantage for Italy 
and for the strengthening of the Western 
European defense effort. If Italy had 
been forced to prevent the shipment of 
the small locomotives and generating 
equipment, it could not have obtained 
strategic and basic items in return, 

Another interesting example involves 
the trade between Norway and the Soviet 
bloc, Norway, of course, being now in the 
North Atlantic group. In 1950 Norway 
exported to the Soviet bloc goods valued 
at about $26,000,000, consisting princi- 
pally of fish and fish products, which are 
produced by one of Norway’s major in- 
dustries, and which are not easily dis- 
posed of in the west. Although Nor- 
wegian exports to the bloc included very 
few items of strategic significance, they 
did include about 5,000 tons of aluminum, 
which is obviously a strategic item. 
However, in return for its exports Nor- 
way received from the Soviet bloc goods 
valued at about $39,000,000, and includ- 
ing a wide variety of relatively strategic 
commodities, such as iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals and machinery. Further- 
more, about 45 percent of Norway’s im- 
ports of bread grains and 25 percent of 
its total coal consumption were obtained 
from the Soviet bloc, these items to- 
gether being valued at about $18,000,000, 
The principal bargaining point which 
enabled Norway to drive this bargain was 
the export of a small amount of alumi- 
num, but it is significant that the de- 
livery of this aluminum was made con- 
tingent upon the delivery of 31,000 tons 
of manganese ore by the Soviet Union. 
Taken as a whole, this trading relation- 
ship is of real economic and strategic ad- 
vantage to Norway and to the free world. 

It will be argued that the free world 
can supply to the western European 
countries any important commodities 
they are now obtaining from the Soviet 
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bloc, thus allowing the free world to be 
self-sufficient and makirg even the rela- 


‘tively minor strategic shipments of the 


type I have just described unnecessary 
and undesirable. 

Let us examine this argument briefly. 
The principal imports by free world 
countries from the Soviet bloc consist 
of coal, timber, pulp and paper, coarse 
grains, bread grains, fertilizer, and 
smaller but important amounts of iron 
and steel products, manganese, chrome, 
and various types of machinery. 

Let me digress for a moment to con- 
sider coal. From the time I was in 
Europe in 1947, and from my study of 
conditions on the Continent, I have 
realized that the coal problem is one of 
the keys to any effective strategic de- 
fense of Western Europe. England has 
been supplying coal, the Ruhr has been 
supplying coal. But under the present 
conditions coal is still the key to that 
situation because there is not sufficient 
coal produced in England and the Ruhr 
to take care of the needs of our allies 
in Western Europe. Therefore, what 
they have done is to get coal from Poland, 
one of the satellite countries, and in ex- 
change for that some of the trades of 
the type to which I have referred have 
been made. 

Most of the exports to the bloc con- 
sist of items which in themselves are of 
no major strategic significance, such as 
textile fibers and finished textiles, food- 
stuffs of various kinds, and tobacco. 
There are, however, as I have said be- 
fore, some exports of relatively strategic 
items such as machinery and equipment, 
but it is these items which are the quid 
pro quo for the strategic items received 
from the Soviet bloc. Furthermore, it is 
highly probable that an embargo by the 
west of all items of direct or indirect 
strategic value would result in retalia- 
tory action by the Soviet bloc which 
would necessitate a major readjustment 
of free world supplies. With free world 
shipping now strained to the limit—and 
we are having the greatest difficulty in 
securing adequate shipping—with the 
economies of some of the Western Euro- 
pean countries still in a rather precari- 
ous state, and with the resources of the 
United States already strained in order 
to provide for our own national defense 
and for necessary foreign aid under the 
present program which General Eisen- 
hower is working out in the west, such 
a readjustment at this time would un- 
doubtedly benefit the Soviet bloc rather 
than the free world. 

It is obviously necessary for us to keep 
a very close watch on all trade between 
the free world and the Soviet bloc, and 
to do everything possible to restrict such 
trade when it would appear to be to the 
benefit of the Soviet bloc. I have not 
been satisfied with the effectiveness of 
our controls of this trade in the past, or 
with the effectiveness of the controls of 
the Western European nations, but I 
do not hesitate to say that in the pend- 
ing bill the right kind of controls are 
provided to take care of this problem. 

H. R. 4550 makes clear that the activi- 
ties of the various United States depart- 
ments and agencies which are concerned 
with controls over exports from other 
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countries should be coordinated and in- 
tegrated under a single head. At the 
time I was considering House bill 4550 I 
thought that in the Foreign Relations 
Committee we probably would provide 
for a one-man administrator for the 
whole foreign-aid program. That has 
been somewhat changed. Therefore, it 
may be desirable to change the admin- 
istrative set-up provided in the bill. I 
am referring to that because we must 
insist that there must be clear-cut re- 
sponsibility for adequate controls and 
for the best possible coordination be- 
tween the different agencies concerned. 

The bill makes clear that Congress is 
to be kept informed on a continuing 
basis of the effectiveness both of United 
States and of foreign export controls. 
It specifically provides that all foreign 
aid will be terminated to any country 
that does not cooperate with the United 
States in restricting exports to the Soviet 
bloc which are determined to be of 
greater value to the Soviet bloc than the 
commodities received in return would be 
to the free world. This is a condition 
which it is entirely practicable for us to 
require, and which we must require, of 
countries receiving aid from us. As a 
matter of fact, this is, in my judgment, 
the real spirit of the so-called Kem 
amendment. It is essential for the com- 
mon security of the free world. 

I believe that H. R. 4550 provides an 
intelligent, sound, and workable ap- 
proach to the problem. It would be 
entirely under our control, through our 
own representatives, to decide whether 
these trade agreements shall be made, 
and of what sort they shall be, and what 
shall be included in the export-import 
exchange. I know that the provisions 
of the bill were worked out after the most 
careful and detailed consideration of all 
aspects of the question by a subcommit- 
tee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was reported unanimously to 
the House, where it was approved vir- 
tually without dissent. In its present 
form it has the approval of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. I strong- 
ly urge its approval by the Senate. 

There is one point further which I 
wish to add to my prepared remarks. In 
studying this matter I have been some- 
what concerned about the possibility of 
some mistakes being made which would 
interfere with the resolution of the 
United Nations on the subject of em- 
bargoes with respect to countries with 
which we are at war at the present time. 
Therefore, I have personally prepared an 
amendment which I intend to offer, and 
to ask my colleagues to accept, which 
would leave no doubt on the point that 
we intend to give the fullest support to 
the UN embargo resolution directed 
against Communist China and North 
Korea while hostilities are continuing 
there. I am suggesting that, on page 2, 
line 23, there be inserted the following: 

This act shall be administered in such a 
way as to bring about the fullest support 
for any resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, supported by the 
United States, to prevent the shipment of 
certain commodities to areas under the con- 
trol of governments engaged in hostilities 
in defiance of the United Nations. 
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That would clearly bring this bill with- 
in the spirit of the recommendation re- 
cently made by the United Nations As- 
sembly, and which we urged should be 
adopted, to the end that an economic 
embargo shall be placed upon shipments 
of possible strategic materials either to 
China or North Korea. 

I do not need to read the entire reso- 
lution of the General Assembly, but for 
the Recorp I should like to read the fol- 
lowing recommendation. The General 
Assembly recommends that every state— 

(a) apply en embargo on the shipment to 
areas under the control of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China and of the North Korean authori- 
ties of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, atomic-energy materials, petroleum, 
transportation materials of strategic value, 
and items useful in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield for a question, as this completes 
my prepared statement. I send to the 
desk my amendment, to be considered 
at the appropriate time. 

I ask the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] if he heard the reading of 
the amendment, and whether he is will- 
ing to accept it, as a clarification of our 
relations with the United Nations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, I will say 
that Isaw the amendment a few minutes 
ago. I think it is a thoroughly accep- 
table amendment, and has a good ob- 
jective. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey is a member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions—and I think most people will 
agree that he is a valuable and useful 
member. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he was present at the time House 
bill 4550 was considered by his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I was. 

Mr. KEM. Can the Senator tell us 
how long the committee deliberations 
lasted? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
recall. We had various measures be- 
fore us on that day. We gave serious 
consideration to this bill. I could not 
say how long—possibly half or three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Mr. KEM. It has been stated on the 
floor of the Senate that the discussion 
ran from 2 or 3 minutes to 20 minutes. 
Does the Senator agree that the length 
of time devoted to this measure. was 
somewhere between those two limits? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Person- 
ally my recollection is that it took longer 
than that. There was some discussion 
before the meeting. I discussed the bill 
at great length before the actual meet- 
ing. I think we spent about half an 
hour discussing the bill in the meeting, 
and what the best disposition would be. 
I was not present when it was decided 
to have this bill reported for considera- 
tion ahead of the Mutual Aid bill, which 
is also before the Senate now. My own 
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judgment was that it might have been 
a to consider the Mutual Aid bill 

Mr. KEM. The bill was considered in 
executive session, was it not? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. Neither the public nor the 
press were present or admitted? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. KEM. Were any witnesses heard 
on the bill, either pro or con? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Witnesses 
were not heard by our committee, but 
a number of us examined the report of 
the House subcommittee based on the 
testimony of the witnesses who appeared 
before them. We felt that very full 
hearings were held before the House 
committee, and we examined that report 
carefully. 

Mr. KEM. Did it occur to any mem- 
ber of the committee that it might be 
relevant and material to call such wit- 
nesses as General Marshall, Secretary 
of Defense; Mr. Acheson, Secretary of 
State; or Mr. Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We did 
not consider calling them before our 
committee. We were trying to speed 
matters up. Secretary Sawyer and rep- 
resentatives of the State and Defense 

epartments had already appeared be- 
fore the House committee. We had the 
detailed subcommittee report based on 
their testimony on the bill, and we knew 
what their views were. 

Mr. KEM. Did the Senator or the 
committee consider cross-examining 
them? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We did 
not consider that at our meeting. 

Mr. KEM. Did the Senator or the 
committee have in mind the testimony 
or the statement by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which is investigating shipments of stra- 

tegie war materials to Red China? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Person- 
ally, I did. The committee, as such, did 
not discuss it specifically. But let me 
add that, so far as witnesses were con- 
cerned, our group which went abroad— 
and 9 out of the 13 Senators composing 
the Foreign Relations Committee were 
abroad—discussed this matter at some 
length with our representatives in Paris, 
who knew a great deal more about the 
subject than anyone here. We also dis- 
cussed the question with Mr. McCloy in 
Germany, who knows more about it than 
anyone with whom I have talked. He 
pointed out the difficulty of having too 
tight and ironclad a lid on this kind of 
trade, but he agreed that the trade would 
have to be very carefully controlled and 
watched. 

Mr. KEM. As I understand Mr. Mc- 
Cloy’s statement to the committee, it was 
that it would result in a higher cost to 
the United States for the occupation of 
Germany and a longer occupation if the 
provisions of the so-called Kem amend- 
ment were enforced. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
recall anything about a longer occupa- 
tion. He pointed out, incidentally, that 
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it would cost a great deal of money be- 
cause we would have to provide some of 
the commodities or articles which other- 
wise could be obtained from East Ger- 
many. The question he had immedi- 
ately before him was a question as be- 
tween East and West Germany. Here 
were people dealing with their own kind. 
Traditionally, East Germany has fur- 
nished foodstuffs, as against the indus- 
trial goods of West Germany. To cut 
that trade off entirely seemed to him to 
be unnecessary and undesirable. To 
him, such action would cause real diffi- 
culty even to our holding Berlin. 

Mr. KEM. Did the committee or Mr. 
McCloy weigh the cost in American dol- 
lars in Germany against the expendi- 
ture of American lives in Korea? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Certainly 
that subject was discussed with Mr. Mc- 
Cloy; and Mr. McCloy’s position was 
that if any question of American lives 
was involved, he would not for 1 minute 
advocate such a course. 

Mr. KEM. I ask the Senator in all 
seriousness, can there be any question 
that American lives in Korea are in- 
volved, when our men are shot down by 
war materials furnished by ourselves 
through our allies? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. This bill 
does not contemplate that. The bill 
prevents, to begin with, trade in the war 
materials which I mentioned. It pro- 
hibits trade in munitions of any sort. 

Mr. KEM. Iam referring to war ma- 
terials. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The real 
debate is in connection with question- 
able strategic materials, which may or 
may not be used for war. 

Mr. KEM. As I understood the Sen- 
ator, he said clearly and definitely that 
this bill would permit the shipment of 
such war materials as iron, steel, cop- 
per, rubber, and oil from Marshall-plan 
countries to countries in the Russian 
bloc. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; that 
is not correct. I did not mention rub- 
ber. I did not mention oil. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator referred to 
Strategic materials. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I said 
that there were certain items which 
might have potential military impor- 
tance. 

Mr. KEM. Very well—— 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. But trade 
in all materials which would be against 
the security interests of the United 
States would be prohibited. 

Mr. KEM. Let me ask the Senator 
another question. Under the Battle bill, 
would it not be possible for the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, within 
the exercise of their discretion, to per- 
mit such strategic war materials as rub- 
ber, copper, oil, scrap, and machine tools 
to be sold by the beneficiaries of the 
Marshall plan in Western Europe to 
countries behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In the 
first place, under this bill the Secretary 
of State does not decide the question, 
Under the proposed plan of organiza- 
tion, the Secretary of State would be 
ineligible to participate in the decision. 
The form of administration is provided 
in the mutual-security bill. 
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Mr. KEM. The Secretary of State 
dominates the administration and our 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The plan 
embraced in the pending bill contem- 
plates an administrator of the program 
whose nomination would be confirmed 
by the Senate. The Senator from Mis- 
souri would have an opportunity to pass 
on whoever would be nominated by the 
President. Furthermore, the bill pro- 
vides very clearly that unless the secu- 
rity interests of the United States are 
paramount in deals, such deals cannot 
be made. 

Mr. KEM. It is possible for the goods 
to continue to flow behind the iron cur- 
tain, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is pos- 
sible for certain materials of strategic 
significance to flow, under the conditions 
mentioned, if we get more in return than 
we give, and if it is to our advantage 
to do so. I want to make that clear. 
No one is arguing in favor of sending 
strategic materials behind the iron cur- 
tain which will be used to shoot down 
our boys in Korea. Unless the boys 
were being helped, we would not go along 
with it. 

Mr. KEM. The discretion, however, is 
lodged in certain representatives of the 
administration. Some persons—and I 
am one of them—feel that the present 
Secretary of State dominates our admin- 
istration in matters of foreign affairs. 
I believe that many of our fellow citi- 
zens will agree with me that if the Bat- 
tle bill becomes law, Mr. Dean Acheson 
will have a great deal to say as to 
whether strategic war materials shall go 
from the countries of Western Europe, 
who are beneficiaries under the Mar- 
shall plan, to the countries of the Rus- 
sian bloc, whether the traffic will con- 
tinue to go on, and whether the Marshall 
plan countries will continue to furnish 
military and economic assistance to the 
countries who are selling to the Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for his observations. I sim- 
ply do not agree with him. I do not 
believe that will happen. 

If there are no further questions, I 
shall yield the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] said that the question 
of the continued flow of strategic ma- 
terials to the Soviet bloc is a very serious 
question, and that the bill now before 
the Senate would simplify that flow of 
strategic materials. 

It is my feeling that if the present law 
were enforced by the administration, 
the problem would be simplified, and 
we would have no difficulty about it. 
Lack of enforcement is the only trouble. 
There is nothing wrong with the Kem 
amendment as contained in Public Law 
45 of the Eighty-second Congress. Only 
two criticisms of it have been made. One 
is that it is not permanent legislation 
and the other is that it does not include 
military assistance. Who is so naive as 
to think that we would permit recipients 
of ECA aid to ship artillery and weapons 
of war? To me that is utterly ridiculous. 
It is sheer nonsense. What is at stake 
in the furnishing of economic. assist- 
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ance is strategic matetials, which are 
being sent to Marshall plan countries 
which are fabricating them and sending 
them to countries behind the iron cur- 
tain. That is the whole problem in a 
nutshell. 

If the present Kem amendment were 
enforced such materials could not be 
shipped behind the iron curtain; at least 
not by those countries receiving foreign 
aid. However, it has never been en- 
forced. -Immediately after it was 
adopted and became a part of the law 
the President simply set it aside for 90 
days. Indeed, he did more than that. 


- He set aside permanently the exchange 


of strategic materials with Russia, her 
satellites and Red China so far as Nor- 
way, Austria, and India were concerned. 
Therefore, when it is stated that stra- 
tegic materials are not being sent be- 
hind the iron curtain to kill our boys, 
as the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] has just said, I submit that the 
strategic materials which are being sent 
to Norway, Austria, India, and else- 
where, are flowing without any curb at 
all to countries behind the iron curtain. 
They are being fabricated in the coun- 
tries which receive them, and then may 
be shipped to Red China by way of Nor- 
way, Austria, India, or any other trans- 
shipment point where traffic behind the 
iron curtain is being sanctioned without 
fear of reprisal, economic or otherwise, 
by our Government. 

The Kem amendment will go far to dis- 
courage this traffic if it is enforced. The 
administration does not want to enforce 
it, Mr. President. During the time we 
have been attempting to get this kind 
of bill enacted, for the past 4 years, many 
people in the United States, including 
officials of Government, newspapers, and 
commentators, have raised the cry that 
we cannot cut off the flow of strategic 
materials between Western Europe and 
the Communist orbit, because we must 
have some for ourselves. Former Presi- 
dent Hoover knocked that kind of argu- 
ment into a cocked hat when he testified 
on the troops-to-Europe issue. He said 
we can get everything we need in the 
Western Hemisphere and from trade ter- 
ritories to which we now have access, He 
said we did not need Russia for that 
purpose. But, oh, no, the administra- 
tion says we must permit this trade with 
Russia. We must have East-West trade. 
Mr. McCloy, Mr. Acheson, and a few 
more persons, who want to continue the 
flow of materials, are bound to have it. 

The President gave public notice that 
he would propose legislation that would 
do away with the mandatory provisions 
of the Kem amendment. The theory is 
that they are too rigid; that we need a 
flexible law under which we would con- 
tinue to furnish economic assistance and 
permit the flow of strategic materials, 
some of which we furnish from our own 
inadequate supplies, to those countries 
which the President may determine can 
continue their trade behind the iron 
curtain. Trade which is supplying the 
sinews of war for the enemy in the Ko- 
rean war. That is all there is to it. 

Senators can stand on the floor of the 
Senate and deny that. They can say 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
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is talking in circles, and they can make 
all the charges they want tomake, How- 
ever, when we get right down to the 
question involved, they do not want 
the Kem amendment because it is man- 
datory. They want a flexible law. They 
want a law which would let the Secre- 
tary of State, who dominates the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy, as well as most 
of our domestic economy, have the right 
to administer the new law out of the 
Department of State, where it is being 
run now. 

Mr. President, experience has shown, 
as Members of the Senate know, that 
the grant of discretionary authority to 
the executive branch to stop the flow 
of war materials from countries being 
aided by the United States to the Soviet 
bloc and its armed forces in North 
Korea has proved to be a failure. The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O'CONOR] 
stands on the floor of the Senate nearly 
every week and condemns the trade. 
One need only read the history of his 
committee and read his remarks to see 
that the trade continues. It continues, 
continues, continues. The bill, H. R. 
4550, as reported by the committee, 
would permit it to continue. It would 
continue this terrible tragedy and in- 
justice to the American people. 

Why would it continue? Because the 
bill is discretionary. It is flexible. Its 
proponents admit it is flexible and dis- 
cretionary. They brag about it. They 
would let three appointees of the State 
Department continue to operate the 
program. The State Department will 
continue to control the policy of deter- 
mining what is a strategic material and 
what exceptions to the law may be 
granted. The flow of strategic goods 
will continue and the Senator from 
Maryland will continue to investigate 
and he will continue to remonstrate. 
The administration will not do anything 
about it. It is empowered to do some- 
thing about it now under the provisions 
of the Kem amendment, but instead a 
blanket cancellation of the law is in 
effect. 

This should be an especially galling 
and gruesome hoax to the mothers, 
fathers, brothers, and sisters of our boys 
who are fighting and dying in Korea. 
Common decency compels that forth- 
right action be taken to stop this damna- 
ble traffic with the enemy. 

As the bill before the Senate, H. R. 
4550, was approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it proposed to establish an 
entirely new agency to exercise the 
greatest lever that the United States pos- 
sesses today—that is, to cut off our free 
gifts and contributions—billions in loans 
and largesse—to those foreign nations 
who pretend to be our friends and who 
continue to weigh dollars against the 
casualties in Korea. 

But the bill as reported out by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
does not establish a new agency, in which 
we could possibly have some hope for a 
fresh start in administration of the law. 
Oh, no, it throws the administration 
back into the State Department. I 
defy any proponent of the pending bill 
to say that it does not put the admin- 
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istration back into the hands of the State 


Department. 

It is another instance of “Here we go 
again—round and round again.” And 
the merchants of death go on supplying 
the Soviet bloc. 

All we have had for years has been ex- 
cuses and essays on the complexities of 
foreign trade, especially east-west trade; 
but, worse than that, the plain intent of 
the Congress, which is to stop the traffic 
in war goods with the enemy, has been 
flouted and absolutely nullified. 

The Congress made plain in the orig- 
inal 1948 act that we recognize the in- 
consistency of aiding free countries with 
cash and goods in the value of billions 
and billions of dollars, and at the same 
time permitting the sinews of war to go 
on and on in trade to the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. President, it might be well to re- 
view the history of this matter for some 
of those who are writing the new legisla- 
tion, those who for some reason are so 
cautious that they hesitate to stop the 
flow of trade east and west. Therefore, 
I refer to the 1948 act, and to section 117 
(d) of it, reading as follows: 

Sec. 117. (d) The Administrator is directed 
to refuse delivery insofar as practicable to 
participating countries of commodities 
which go into the production of any com- 
modity for delivery to any nonparticipating 
European country which commodity would 
be refused export licenses to those countries 
by the United States in the interest of na- 
tional security. 


Mr. President, what in the world is 
wrong with that? All we are asking is 
that the countries which are the recip- 
ients of ECA assistance, which is pro- 
vided by the money of the taxpayers of 
the United States, shall not be permitted 
to export to the Soviet bloc countries 
materials which we ourselves prohibit 
our own exporters from sending from 
this country. 

I read further from section 117 (d): 

Whenever the Administrator believes that 
the issuance of a license for the export of 
any commodity to any country wholly or 
partly in Europe which is not a participat- 
ing country is inconsistent with the pur- 
poses and provisions of this title, he shall 
so advise the department, agency, or officer 
in the executive branch of the Government 
exercising the authority with respect to such 
commodity granted to the President by sec- 
tion 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 
714), as amended, and, if differences of view 
are not adjusted by consultation, the mat- 
ter shall be referred to the President for 
final decision. 


That is as far as we got in 1948, but 
we thought that measure was a step in 
the right direction. 

However, all of us know this admoni- 
tion from the Congress accomplished 
nothing. It was a dead letter insofar 
as the administrators of the Marshall 
plan were concerned. 

Members of this body will recall the 
many efforts that were made upon this 
floor to put into the law mandatory lan- 
guage, something that would require ac- 
tion. For many months we were told 
that this whole subject was very, very 
delicate; that we should not hit our al- 


lies on the head with a club. We were 
told that sugar must be used to wean, 
the merchants of death from their dev-' 


ilish commerce, _ 
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Oh, yes, Mr. President; we were told 
on this floor that only at the very top 
level in the Government could this simple 
matter of stopping trade in war goods 
with the enemy be approached. That 
very statement was made. 

Senators will recall that last year when 
the Senate was meeting in the old Su- 
preme Court Chamber, this body, with- 
out a single objection, passed an amend- 
ment to the Fourth Supplement Appro- 
priations Act in 1950, introduced by the 
junior Senator from Nebraska and other 
Senators, to provide mandatory lan- 
guage for the stoppage of trade with the 
enemy in war materials. 

Immediately after the passage of that 
amendment by the Senate, the admin- 
istration waged a tremendous, all-out 
campaign of misrepresentation. The 
House watered down the Senate version 
of the Wherry amendment. I sat in the 
conference and I heard the arguments. 
I know what the substitute wording of 
the Cannon amendment provided. It be- 
came a discretionary statute, with a leop- 
hole in it as big as a house. 1 

Throughout that debate we were as- 
sured, over and over, that steps were 
being taken to prevent our boys from 
being stabbed in the back by their sup- 
posed friends; but the war goods con- 
tinued to flow on and on, just as they 
are flowing today. Even as the Senate 
was passing the legislation containing 
the Wherry amendment, the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
received, and later read to the Senste, a 
letter telling of a huge shipment of war 
goods to Red China. So we got nowhere 
with 1950 legislation. ‘Thereafter, the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] conducted an investigation 
into the trade with the enemy. His sub- 
committee sent investigators to Europe 
and to the Pacific. Their reports re- 
vealed that commerce with the enemy 
in war goods was going on at full tilt. 

Again in the Eighty-second Congress 
we sought to stop the traffic in war goods 
by adopting the Kem amendment to the 
Third Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1951, which became law on June 2, 
1951. It will be remembered that by 
means of that measure it was believed 
that all loopholes had been closed and 
that the mandatory language surely 
must be plain to everyone. 

Realizing that discretionary authority 
had proven a failure, we included in the 
Kem amendment certain specific provi- 
sions in regard to actions that were re- 
quired; on the floor of the Senate, when 
the Kem amendment was unanimously 
adopted, I turned to the Members of the 
Senate, and especially to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and said 
that I hoped the Senate conferees would 
stand fast and not give ground in con- 
ference and permit the amendment to be 
weakened. 

Do Senators recall what the Senator 
from Arizona said? If they will read the 
record, they will find it. The Senator 
from Arizona said that, in his opinion, 
the measure did not go far enough and 
should include a cut-off of military as 
well as economic aid to countries ship- 
ping strategic materials behind the iron 
curtain. 
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However, when we got to conference, 
what happened? We were confronted 
with the same old propaganda by the 
State Department and the same old song 
about the difficulties in Western Ger- 
many, and the difficulties which Mr. Me- 
Cloy was having. The propaganda line 
was that it was necessary to have east- 
west trade; that it involved the eco- 
nomic life of Germany and certain 
other Western European countries. 

So what did the administration do? 
The moment the Kem amendment be- 
came law, they deliberately misinter- 
preted the exception clause in the law to 
permit blanket, all-inclusive, country- 
wide exemptions from the trade restric- 
tions. This is one of the most blatantly 
illegal—and yes, I say, immoral—cir- 
cumventions of the law that this admin- 
istration has perpetrated. The Presi- 
dent has said that the National Security 
Council could exempt whole countries 
from the requirements of the Kem 
amendment, instead of individual items 
of trade, which was the only intention 
of the escape clause. 

The Security Council immediately 
placed a 90-day extension on the effec- 
tive date of the Kem amendment—which 
is gross maladministration of the law— 
and in addition has since given blanket 
exemption from all requirements of the 
law, to Norway, Austria, and India. 
Those countries can ship anything 
anywhere. 

Today we are giving India $190,000,000 
worth, or 2,000,000 tons of wheat. That 
was done on the theory that we have to 
keep in the good graces of what we hope 
might be a friendly country. But what 
has happened? The Indians are not even 
going to show up at San Francisco for 
the signing of the Japanese peace treaty. 
They say they will not sign it because 
they insist that one of the provisions of 
the treaty should call for the recogni- 
tion of Red China, the very country that 
is one of the major recipients of the East- 
West exchange of strategic materials 
which are being used to kill our boys on 
the battlefields in Korea. 

i Senators can apologize for India; they 
can say they are disappointed in India, 
and that perhaps we shall get the co- 
operation of India some day, if we keep 
on. However, Mr. President, I tell the 
Senate that we cannot buy friendship. 
It cannot be done on a personal basis, 
and it cannot be done as between coun- 
tries. If we try to buy their friendsnip, 
when we get through giving them what 
they want, they will blackmail us. That 
is where we find ourselves today in all 
of our international dealings as we have 
scattered our money all over the world. 

This year the appropration bills are 
so large that if we add the appropriations 
for defense to the appropriations for 
civilian items, the total will approach 
$100,000,000,000. Yet we are fighting a 
war in connection with which we can- 
not even stop the flow of strategic ma- 
terials into the hands of the enemy. 
Why is that? It is because, so we are 
told, it is desirable to continue this 
nefarious trade. 

At this time I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey a question 
which I wished to ask him during the 
course of his remarks. Of course, at 
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that time I did not understand that he 
had previously said that he did not wish 
to answer question until he concluded 
his remarks. I should like to ask him 
this question: Does not the Kem amend- 
ment provide that any of the Marshall 
plan countries can exchange certain 
strategic goods if the National Security 
Council approves of the particular ex- 
change? That is the language of the 
provision of the Kem amendment. If 
such trade is so important that it must 
be carried on, the Kem amendment pro- 
vides for it in a controlled manner. All 
that the National Security Council has to 
do is tell the countries involved that it 
agrees that they may exchange certain 
individual strategic materials, and still 
be eligible for foreign aid. The Council 
must also notify the proper committees 
of the Congress of such exceptions. 

However, the administration does not 
want to do that, it does not want to en- 
force that provision, because the ad- 
ministration wants the so-called east- 
west trade to continue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). The Sena- 
tor referred to the Senator from New 
Jersey. The Chair assumes he meant 
the senior Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. Iam 
glad to make the Recorp indelibly clear. 
I referred to the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
and I thank the Chair for bringing my 
attention to that. I certainly would not 
want the Recorp to be ambiguous. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Nebraska is talking about the Kem 
amendment, which is in the law today, 
and he is not talking of the Kem bill, I 
assume. * 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 
There is nothing wrong with the Kem 
amendment. If there be anything wrong 
with it, as the Senator said recently, it 
is that it may be temporary for the 
duration of the present war, or that it 
does not include a provision to cut off 
military assistance as well as economic. 
We can correct that by amending the 
Kem bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Nebraska understands, does he not, in 
harmony with the statement he has just 
made, that, by action of the National 
Security Council, the trade in the com- 
modities which he has mentioned can be 
carried on between the countries speci- 
fied? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct—if 
the National Security Council approves 
certain exceptions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, under 
the Kem amendment, that is true of all 
materials, without any exception what- 
ever, is it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. An exception in the 
export of a certain strategic material 
can be made when the Council deter- 
mines that such trade would be essential 
to the particular country’s economy, or 
would result in getting more important 
materials in return. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the export of 
everything permitted? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly not. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Justamoment. The 
Senator asked me a question, and I am 
going to answer it. The export of a ma- 
terial which is strategic must be ap- 
proved by the National Security Council, 
of which the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of State are 
members. There are five members of 
the Council. If they desire to have the 
east-west trade continued, and if they 
say it is important that we permit cer- 
tain ECA recipient countries to trade 
with the Soviet bloc in order that they 
may in return obtain the strategic mate- 
rials, that can be allowed, provided the 
National Security Council notifies the 
different congressional committees to 
that effect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The point I am 
trying to make is that, under the Kem 
amendment, which is the law of the land 
today, the National Security Council can 
exempt anything. In other words, the 
Kem amendment is wide open, provided 
the National Security Council wants to 
exempt any materials; but under the 
Battle bill articles which are directly 
usable in making war are completely 
prohibited; there is no exemption, and 
nobody can exempt such things. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is 
the most naive argument I have ever 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama present on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have the fioor now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course the Sen- 
ator has the floor. He has control of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am going to answer 
the Senator’s statement. For any Sen- 
ator to rise and declare that the fact 
that the Battle bill prohibits trade in 
military equipment is a reason for its 
passage seems to me to be sheer non- 
Sense. There was never any thought in 
the minds of Members of the Senate that 
the ECA countries would be so brazen as 
to ship actual weapons to countries in 
the Soviet bloc. Now, if that worries 
the Senator from Alabama, I ask him 
why does he not propose an amendment 
to the Kem amendment? I know it 
would be acceptable and would be passed 
unanimously by the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The whole purpose 
of all the legislation proposed, including 
the Battle bill and the Kem bill, is not 
to amend, but to replace and rewrite the 
law so as to reach the objective which 
the Kem amendment was designed to 
reach. 

Mr. V/HERRY. The purpose of the 
Battle bill is to destroy the Kem amend- 
ment; and if the Kem amendment were 
destroyed, the effect would be to destroy 
a mandatory statute and put in its place 
a flexible, discretionary statute, which 
could be interpreted by the State De- 
partment as it sees fit and which would 
permit the flow of strategic materials to 
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Red China to continue. 
answer to that argument. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. Why is there objec- 
tion to the Kem amendment? It has 
not even been tried. It has not been 
put into effect. The minute it was en- 
acted, it was said, “Oh, it cannot work, 
it is mandatory; it simply cannot work; 
it shuts off all trade“ - which is exactly 
the opposite of the argument which the 
Senator has presented. It was said that 
it shut off all trade, thas it was impos- 
sible to do any business under it. So 
what did the officials do? They sus- 
pended all the provisions with respect 
to the restraint of trade for 90 days, for 
all countries. 

The Senator from Alabama now rises 
and says just the reverse of that, that 
anything that is desired can be done un- 
der the Kem amendment. It is impos- 
sible to do anything, because the admin- 
istration itself says the amendment is 
mandatory, that it stops all trade. 
Therefore, what is to be done? Its op- 
eration was suspended by the adminis- 
tration for 90 days and as to three coun- 
tries it has been suspended indefinitely 
and permanently. 

If the Battle bill is passed we will see 
a continued flow of goods, under a dis- 
cretionary statute, a statute which pro- 
vides that the administration may deter- 
mine when and if a material is strategic, 
and when and if such material may be 
exported by a recipient nation. If the 
decision is to be made by the State De- 
partment, which has controlled the ad- 
ministration of all foreign aid for the 
past 4 years, the situation will then be 
wide open. The Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor] will continue to 
condemn the administration for failing 
to stop the flow to Red China of stra- 
tegic materials by means of which our 
boys in Korea are being killed. That 
is what is being done. The Kem amend- 
ment is being destroyed. The adminis- 
tration’s wish is to terminate the Kem 
amendment, which is mandatory leg- 
islation. 

If we in the United States believe, 
as some of the allied countries in West- 
ern Europe believe, that it is necessary 
to have the east-west trade in order for 
them to continue to get along econom- 
ically, that flow of war potential goods 
will, to my mind, be unchecked. The 
very fact that the export of strategic 
materials from ECA countries to the 
Soviet bloc is permitted, though it is not 
permitted from this country, shows how 
the act will be interpreted. 

It was believed that all loopholes had 
been closed by the Kem amendment, and 
that the mandatory language surely 
must be plain to everyone. 

Realizing that discretionary authority 
had proven a failure, we included in the 
Kem amendment certain specific actions 
that were required, one of which was that 
countries receiving economic and finan- 
cial aid from the United States must 
certify to the United States that they 
were not permitting strategic war goods 
to be shipped to the Soviet bloc, includ- 
ing Red China and North Korea. What 
is wrong with that? I ask anyone, what 
is wrong with that? 


That is the 
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It is provided in the Kem amendment 
that the Secretary of Defense shall make 
up the list of commodities which foreign 
countries could not send to the Soviet 
bloc, if they wanted to continue to re- 
ceive aid from the United States. What 
is wrong with that provision? 

It is provided that the Administrator 
of foreign aid and other agents in 
charge of economic or financial aid must 
grant no aid to any country which vio- 
lates the list compiled by the Secretary 
of Defense. What is wrong with that? 
Why is it desired to terminate it and 
repudiate it now? 

Since all the armed services are di- 
rectly under the Secretary of Defense, 
it was thought that he would be especial- 
ly vigilant to see that the men in uni- 
form were not being stabbed in the back 
through the shipment of strategic mate- 
rials. But, if now there is some difficulty 
about that, why not amend the Kem 
amendment? 

There is nothing complicated about 
compiling such a list. The administra- 
tion had no difficulty in compiling a list 
of commodities which American manu- 
facturers could not' send to Russia or 
her satellites. A complete embargo was 
applied on all trade with Red China; that 
is, an embargo applying to American ex- 
porters. No, Mr. President, we could not 
do that to the ECA countries. We could 
do it to our people, but we could not put 
such a restriction on the billions we are 
giving away in Europe. 

It is not the purpose of the Kem 
amendment to stop all trade between 
the free world and the Soviet bloc. 
Plainly, such a step woud produce tre- 
mendous consequences, and, plainly, 
western Europe would not go that far. 

It was and is the purpose of the Kem 
amendment to stop aiding countries that 
ship to the Soviet bloc strategic commod- 
ities which the Secretary of Defense be- 
lieves may be used in the Communists’ 
war-making machine. That is all it 
does, Mr. President. The purpose is cer- 
tainly right, and the amendment itself 
is right. 

Instead of issuing such a list, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, I have been informed, 
took a broadly prohibitive list which 
had been prepared in the Department of 
Commerce, which was handed to him for 
his signature, which he affixed. 

Apparently those in the administration 
who are soft toward communism and 
callous in their regard for the lives of 
our boys sought to make the Kem amend- 
ment ridiculous by extreme interpreta- 
tion of its provisions. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has just spoken of the fact that 
a list which was promulgated in the 
name of the Secretary of Defense was 
prepared in the Department of Com- 
merce. Does the Senator think that 
would have been one of the questions 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions would have been interested in in- 
quiring into in conection with its con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. I will say 
further to the Senator from Missouri, 
and I say to the distinguished Senator 
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from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], that I 
have been a Member of the Senate 9 
years, and I have never heard of such an 
important piece of legislation having 
only 20 minutes’ attention by a com- 
mittee. Certainly the committee should 
have inquired into the Kem amendment, 
why it was not being enforced, as a 
basis upon which this proposed legisla- 
tion should be brought before the Senate, 
There were no questions asked. 

I doubt very much whether the mem- 
bers of the committee know anything 
about the enforcement of the Kem 
amendment. All they know is that the 
administration says it will not work, that 
it is mandatory, that we must have fex- 
ibility. If it were properly enforced, and 
if the National Security Council would 
do its job, as it can, the western Euro- 
pean countries could ship strategic ma- 
terial, if the National Security Council 
recommended that the exchange was 
needed in the national security of the 
United States. 

I should like to know in what respect 
the Kem amendment has not worked. I 
should like to know in what respect the 
Kem amendment has been too rigid. 
The administration said, “It is impossi- 
ble. We are going to exempt all coun- 
tries for 90 days. We are going to let 
Norway, Austria, and Indic contirfue to 
ship anything they want anywhere in 
the Red orbit. The Kem amendment 
simply did not suit the State Depart- 
ment. There are some persons there 
who apparently are more interested in 

ing east-west trade than they 
are in saving the lives of our soldiers in 
Korea. 

With this list as a springboard, the 
President went to work tearing down 
the whole Kem amendment. He exempt- 
ed Austria, Norway, and India entirely 
from its provisions, and announced to 
the Congress, to the American people, 
and to the world, that he would not en- 
force the act for 90 days. Since when 
has he possessed that power? 

The President exempted India from 
the law. He issued a statement saying 
India’s shipments to the Communists 
were not important from the standpoint 
of balance, and that gunny sacks ought 
not to be construed as war material. If 
they are not war material, no one will 
stop them from being exported from 
India. But if gunny sacks were used to 
develop this, that, or the other thing 
which could be used to kill our boys, the 
National Security Council would have to 
make a determination, under the law. 

The senior Senator from Maryland 
rightly commented that by exempting 
India from the provisions of the law, that 
country would become a gateway for 
shipments into Communist China by 
other countries. 

A short time ago the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
stated that he did not consider India to 
be under the domination of Russia. That 
may be true. Certainly India’s actions in 
the past few months would indicate that 
she leans nearer to the Communist bloc 
than to the United States of America. 

Mr. President, the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in exempting 
entire countries from the provisions of 
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the Kem amendment was pure nullifica- 
tion of the law. In the Senate debates 
on the amendment it was made plain 
that the intent of the amendment was 
that exceptions could be made only on 
individual items for export to the Soviet 
bloc. To anyone desirous of stopping 
the merchants of death in their dam- 
nable traffic with the enemy, the lan- 
guage of the amendment is plain. But 
it does not make any difference what we 
write into law; the administration does 
not carry out its provisions. 

It had been represented to me and to 
others who joined in drafting the Kem 
amendment that the administration 
wanted a provision with exceptions so 
that in cases where some goods of value 
for war purposes were being shipped to 
the Soviet bloc, such shipments might 
be allowed to continue, provided the 
Soviet bloc traded in exchange some stra- 
tegic material desperately needed by our 
friends. That was the basis of the so- 
called Whitten amendment in the con- 
ference of which I was a member. The 
illustration was presented that a cer- 
tain country wanted a munitions depot 
where they could store ammunition, and 
that they needed to exchange optical 
goods with another country. Such an 
exception is reasonable, but to say now 
that the provisions of the Kem amend- 
ment are framed to accomplish the con- 
trary is a deliberate misrepresentation. 

It was provided that every time such 
an exception was granted, the National 
Security Council was to report to the 
appropriate committees of the Senate 
and House, giving full explanation for 
granting the exceptions. Why should 
not the American people know when per- 
mission is given for strategic war mate- 
rials to get through to Red China or 
North Korea? Why should not the 
American people know? Why should it 
be left to one man, and the people never 
find out what has happened until the 
next Congress? The truth of the mat- 
ter is that traffic between ECA countries 
and the Communists is on a gigantic 
Scale. 

Even as the President and other ad- 
ministration officials were telling the 
American people that great strides were 
being made toward stopping the flow of 
war materials to Red China, the senior 
Senator from Maryland issued a state- 
ment refuting these assurances, Investi- 
gators for the O’Conor subcommittee 
found by personal observation in the 
Pacific that the traffic was going on at 
full blast. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Maryland, of course, is quite capable of 
presenting the evidence to the Senate, 
and I think he should do so this very 
afternoon, But the junior Senator from 
Nebraska wants to invite attention to a 
press release issued by the Senator from 
Maryland on July 22, 1951. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland is a Democrat, a man 
who is rendering a real service to the 
people of this country, a man who is at 
the head of a committee which sent in- 
vestigators to the Pacific to find out the 
things the committee wanted to know. 
The members of the committee were not 
cg briefed by some department 

eads, 
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Mr. President, I read the release is- 
sued by the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
O'Conor], which I have marked “Ex- 
hibit A.” Itis as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 


Ships flying the British and Panamanian 
fiags have deliyered to Communist China in 
recent weeks thousands of tons of highly 
strategic materials from European sources, 
Senator HERBERT R. O'Conor declared yes- 
terday, following a detailed study of data 
brought back from the Far East by an in- 
vestigator of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Export Controls and Policies. 

Known to have been carried to Canton in 
Communist China by British vessels, Sena- 
tor O’Conor disclosed, were 2,000 tons of 
high-grade steel and what was registered 
as “dangerous cargo,” presumably such items 
as industrial chemicals, inflammable fuels, 
or high explosives, aboard the Alpha Oranje, 
which loaded its cargo at Hamburg and 
Rotterdam. The Greystoke Castle, sailing 
from Gdynia in Poland, behind the iron cur- 
tain, carried steel rails, synthetic rubber, 
30 8-ton 6-wheel trucks, optical instruments, 
and sugar. 

“These ships,“ said Senator O'Conor, “sail 
up the Pearl River to Whampoa, where the 
cargoes are discharged into lighters for Can- 
ton. This involves greater risk and expense, 
but the goods still get*to our enemies under 
the protection of flags of our allies. Some 
of these allies have laws and regulations 
which are supposed to prevent shipments 
of these goods to the Reds, but they con- 
tinue to allow their ships to carry them. 

“The bloody toll the United States and 
its allies have suffered in Korea has been 
intensified, we know not how much, by 
this very sort of thing which offends the 
conscience of all right-minded people. Some 
way must be found to prevent the very flags 
which are carried into battle by the soldiers 
of the United Nations from being used to 
protect cargoes carried to our common ene- 
mies for the purpose of dealing death to the 
forces of the United Nations.” 


What an indictment that is, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Senator from Maryland con- 
tinues in his release: 

The ships of Panamanian registry covered 
by the subcommittee’s data were the Mol- 
dova, the Marion, the Atlantic Star, the San 
Antonio, the Fortune Star, and the San Fer- 
nando. Almost half of their cargoes came 
from India, through the ports of Calcutta 
and Karachi, India recently was exempted 
from restrictions placed on United States aid 
because the National Security Council found 
that it was not sending munitions to the 
Reds, Senator O'Conor noted. 

“Although India may not be sending guns 
to the Communists,” the Senator added, “it 
seems clear from our information that she 
is permitting herself to be used as a source 
for shipments of critical materials, materials 
so critical, in fact, that the ships carrying 
them skirt Hong Kong to avoid the recently 
tightened British controls.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I wish to say, Mr. President, that 
I do not know how in the world a stronger 
indictment could be made against the 
flow of strategic materials than is made 
in the release issued by the Senator from 
Maryland. How could a stronger in- 
dictment be framed? Yet we have be- 
fore us proposed legislation which would 
break down, terminate, destroy a man- 
datory statute that is sufficiently flexible 
in its terms to permit engagement in 
trade in strategic materials if the Na- 
tional Security Council approves it. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
who has made an excellent address 
clarifying the issues, if the proposed leg- 
islation is not a modification of section 
1302 of Public Law 45, already on the 
statute books, which prohibits the ship- 
ment of strategic materials? The press 
reports are a little misleading. I call to 
the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
braska an Associated Press dispatch of 
August 27, appearing in the Evening Star 
of yesterday, as follows: 

Senator SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, 
asked the Senate today to approve a new 
measure aimed at drying up the flow of arms, 
ammunition, and atomic and military mate- 
rial to Soviet Russia and her satellites, 

“This is a good bipartisan bill, but I guess 
we face a fight,” he told a reporter in ad- 
vance of Senate debate on a measure that 
would cut off all United States aid for any 


nation engaging in embargoed trade with 
iron-curtain countries. 


That dispatch would lead the people 
of the country to believe that we do not 
have on the statute books a law provid- 
ing for such an embargo, and that the 
pending bill is a highly desirable medsure 
which would cut off strategic supplies 
from Soviet Russia and her satellites. 
I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska if the pending bill is not, as 
a matter of fact, a modification of what 
we already have on the statute books? 

Mr. WHERRY. It certainly is a modi- 
fication. I will say to the Senator from 
Nevada, as I have tried to point out in 
my remarks, that if the Kem amendment 
were properly enforced and adminis- 
tered, it would stop the flow of strategic 
materials. But it is not enforced, it has 
not been made effective, and the Senator 
from Nevada knows why. The pending 
bill modifies this mandatory statute to 
such an extent that to my mind it will 
not do what the Senator has just read 
it would do, as set forth in the dispatch 
carried in the press. Instead of drying 
up the flow of strategic materials, as the 
Kem amendment would actually do if it 
were enforced, the pending bill would 
replace the Kem amendment with a flex- 
ible, discretionary statute, which to my 
mind would permit the flow of strategic 
materials to Russia to continue, 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. WHERRY, I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. In section 103 (a) on 
page 3 of the bill sponsored by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
which the press dispatch I just read 
would lead the public to believe is a pro- 
hibitive measure in the strategic mate- 
rials field, we find this language: 

The Administrator is hereby authorized 
and directed to determine within 30 days 
after enactment of this act after full and 


complete consideration of the views of the 
Departments of State— 


I emphasize the Department of State, 
the one which encouraged this trade 
from the beginning— 


Defense, and Commerce; the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration; and any other ap- 
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propriate agencies, and notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law— 


If the Kem-Byrd-Malone-Wherry bill 
should become law— 
which items are, for the purpose of this act, 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, petroleum, trans- 
portation materials of strategic value, and 
those items of primary strategic significance 
used in the production of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war which should be em- 
bargoed to effectuate the purposes of this 
act. 


There, Mr. President, I call the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska that those who prepared the 
bill very carefully kept away from all 
material needed for civilian use to build 
up the countries of Western Europe and 
to consolidate the gains in the iron-cur- 
tain countries and in Communist China, 
including tools, and various implements 
which can be used—not minerals, but 
after the minerals have been manufac- 
tured into tool steel. Those who pre- 
pared the bill and carefully worded it so 
that it will be in charge of the Depart- 
ment of State, which has been notori- 
ously supporting such trade, and the De- 
partment of Commerce, which has never 
made any serious effort to stop shipments 
to Russia, and has always advanced some 
excuse, such as the one that we must 
obtain manganese from Russia, which 
is of course inane, have had the founda- 
tion laid for them by the following lan- 
guage: 

That such determinations shall be con- 
tinuously adjusted to current conditions on 
the basis of investigation and consultation, 
and that all nations receiving United States 
military, economic, or financial assistance 
shall be kept informed of such determina- 
tions. 


In other words, the situation is just 
as open as a barn door, is it not, I ask 
the Senator from Nebraska, and the bill 
will allow the shipment of anything it is 
desired to ship to the iron-curtain coun- 
tries to build up and consolidate gains 
made in Eastern Europe and in China? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is cor- 
rect. If the Senator will continue to 
read the language on page 5. After this 
advice has been received from the dif- 
ferent agencies, then the bill continues: 

And the adequacy of such country’s con- 
trols oyer the export to the Soviet bloc of 
items of strategic importance, may direct 
the continuance of such assistance to a 
country which permits shipments of items 
other than arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, and atomic energy materials when 
unusual circumstances indicate that the ces- 
sation of aid would clearly be detrimental 
to the security of the United States. 


The Administrator would make up his 
mind as to what would be detrimental 
to the security of the United States, and 
he alone would say whether or not such 
things could be shipped. However, I 
point out to the Senator that section 102 
provides who the Administrator shall be. 
The Senator has no doubt read it. It 
reads as follows: 

Responsibility for giving effect to the pur- 
poses of this act shall be vested in the person 
occupying the senior position‘authorized by 
subsection (e) of section 406 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 
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Under the provisions of that act the 
State Department is administering mu- 
tual defense assistance, I have already 
given the names of the three persons 
who have charge of that activity. They 
are Mr. Bonesteel, Mr. Cabot, and Mr. 
Coolidge, who have their offices in the 
State Department. It is my judgment 
that under this bill the State Depart- 
ment will continue its administration. 
They are the ones who will make the 
final determination as to whether or not 
strategic materials shall be exported in 
east-west trade, in the interest of the 
security of the United States. If they 
continue to interpret the law as they 
have done in the past 4 years, my judg- 
ment is that the whole thing is wide 
open. Therefore, there will be a con- 
tinuous flow of strategic materials to 
those countries. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Taking those two 
paragraphs together, it is clear that this 
is a modification of an existing law 
which would, in effect, if properly ad- 
ministered, prohibit such shipments. 
These two sections would modify an 
existing law. 

Mr. WHERRY. This proposed legis- 
lation would repeal the Kem amend- 
ment. It is not an amendment to the 
Kem amendment, but it would repeal it. 
However, the new law would establish a 
modification. It would establish a stat- 
ute much more discretionary than the 
provisions of the so-called Kem amend- 
ment which is now on the statute books. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I invite the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska to the fact that on January 24, 
1950, the junior Senator from Nevada 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 151, 
the effect of which would have been vir- 
tually the same as the Kem-Byrd- 
Wherry-Malone resolution, which finally 
became law. If the Senator will permit 
me to do so, I should like to have that 
brief joint resolution made a part of the 
Recor» at this time, simply as a basis of 
comparison, to show what has been at- 
tempted almost from the beginning, 
through the Marshall plan and the ECA 
Act. 

Furthermore, during the debate on 
March 4 and 5, 1948, attention was called 
to the trade treaties already made be- 
tween Marshall-plan countries and iron- 
curtain countries. Those trade treaties 
were already in effect. It was obvious 
that those countries would continue to 
do exactly what they had been doing. 
The sponsors of the Marshall plan made 
definite statements to the effect that no 
director would allow such a thing to 
take place; but we found the director, 
Mr. Hoffman, actually promoting such 
trade. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be very glad 
indeed to have the joint resolution 
printed in the Recor» at this point as a 
part of my remarks. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 151, 81st Cong., 2d 
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sess.) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas one of the alleged basic purposes 
of the Marshall plan is the restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of prin- 
ciples of individual liberty, free institutions, 
and genuine independence through a joint 
program based upon self-help and mutual 
cooperation; and 

Whereas Russia and other Communist 
dominated and controlled countries and 
areas have refused to participate in such 
joint program; and 

Whereas Communist actions have endan- 
gered world peace; and 

Whereas certain participating nations un- 
der the Marshall plan by trading with Rus- 
sia and other Communist dominated and 
controlled countries and areas and through 
nonaggression pacts and treaties are violat- 
ing the basic principles of the Marshall plan 
and are aiding and fostering communism in 
other areas of the world through furnishing 
the necessary equipment, machinery, and 
supplies to consolidate Communist gains in 
Eastern Europe and in Asia; and 

Whereas such nations are furnishing Rus- 
sia and the Communist areas necessary 
equipment, machinery, and supplies for 
world war III; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
and the basic policy of the Marshall plan 
and its enabling legislation that assistance 
to any participating country which fails in 
any way to meet its obligation to sustain 
and strengthen the principles of individual 
liberty, free institutions, and genuine in- 
dependence, through cooperating with such 
Communist nations and areas, should be 
terminated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That on and after the date 
of the enactment of this joint resolution 
no financial aid shall be given by the United 
States or any agency or Officer thereof 
(whether by loan, grant, lend-lease, or in 
any other manner) to any foreign country 
which engages in trade or commerce on or 
after such date with Russia, her satellite 
countries, or any other Communist domi- 
nated or controlled area in any other coun- 
try. 
Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress 
that no moneys shall hereafter be appro- 
priated and no loans shall hereafter be 
made and no equipment or supplies of any 
kind shall be furnished to any nation en- 
gaging in such trade or commerce or per- 
mitting its nationals to do so. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
almost through. I wish to offer another 
exhibit, exhibit B. I desire to high light 
some of the observations made by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O'CONOR], 
who issued the following press release on 
July 23, 1951, a little more than a month 
ago: 

Exuinit B 


Senator HERBERT R. O’Conor, Democrat, of 
Maryland, disclosed yesterday that reports 
have been submitted to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Export Controls and Policies that 
certain American insurance companies are 
participating in a maritime reinsurance 
pool which is providing insurance coverage 
for foreign-flag ships and cargoes supplying 
the Communist war machine in Korea. Data 
regarding such activities has been uncov- 
ered by the subcommittee’s representative 
during the on-the-spot check made in re- 
cent weeks in Hong Kong and other far 
eastern ports. 

“Despite the strict prohibition against 
shipments from this country or in American- 
flag vessels to Communist countries,” Sena- 
tor O’Conor declared, “we are told that those 
insurance firms, in cooperation with British 
companies, are helping to make possible a 
continuation of the flow of materials to our 
enemies by jointly underwriting maritime 
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and war risk insurance on the vessels engag- 
ing in trade with the Communists. 

“Under such arrangements, in accord with 
long-standing trade practices, each insurance 
firm participating in such a pool earmarks 
a portion of its assets to reinsuring a part of 
each such policy issued by a pool-member 
company. In other words, this means that 
the funds of American insurance companies 
are helping to make possible to keep this 
illegal trade going by paying part of any loss 
sustained when a ship insured by any mem- 
ber firm is sunk or captured while attempt- 
ing to furnish contraband to our Communist 
enemies. 

“It is reprehensible enough,” Senator 
O'Conor continued, “that many of our so- 
called allied nations have insisted upon im- 
peding the United Nations war effort in 
Korea by supplying the Chinese Communists 
and North Koreans with war materials and 
products without which they could not con- 
tinue to slaughter our troops. But if 
American insurance companies are lending 
their assistance to such trade by entering 
into arrangements whereby they protect 
those who are helping our enemies, it is time 
that the facts be brought to light and proper 
procedures taken to stop such activities. 

“It is a matter of such moment to the 
security of our country that it needs the 
most thorough searching and, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Export Controls and 
Policies I intend to have the matter explored 
fully. It certainly will have been a futile 
gesture on the part of our country to have 
embargoed practically all trade to our ene- 
mies if we permit that trade to be fostered 
and furthered by any such devious arrange- 
ments as some firms allegedly have been 
pursuing. 

“The American companies concerned, I am 
informed, have been careful not to write the 
policies directly, but this is a negligible de- 
tail if they are participating in the reinsur- 
ance pool and in the profits derived from 
that pool.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska if it is not a fact 
that what Russia, the iron curtain coun- 
tries, and Communist China need is 
farm machinery, road machinery, and 
various other types of machinery and 
goods to build up their production and 
make it possible to consolidate their 
gains in various areas. Is it not a fact 
that the very objective of halting our 
fight to prevent the consolidating of the 
Communists’ gains in Korea is to give 
Russia time to do so? Our taxpayers are 
furnishing the industrial machinery and 
the money. Soon there will be brought 
to the fioor of the Senate a bill providing 
assistance to the extent of $8,500,000,000. 
Yesterday an additional billion was to be 
authorized from the Import-Export 
Bank. If the bars are to be thrown 
down, as could be done under the terms 
of a bill which repeals a provision pro- 
hibiting shipments and if Russia is thus 
able to obtain all the road machinery, 
farm machinery, and other things neces- 
sary to the consolidatior of her gains in 
the Communist areas, is not the situation 
about as bad as it could be? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the only 
answer must be in the affirmative. I 
thank the Senator for his contribution. 
I had not included that point in my re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of trade 
with any country, on a reciprocal basis, 
under which trade is carried on through 
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a two-way street. I believe that we 
should buy from other countries the 
things which we need and sell the things 
which other countries need. I believe in 
doing as much trade as we can with any 
country, for purely economic reasons. 
What Russia needs, and what we need, I 
think, is a complete and definite under- 
standing. That is also the need of 
countries over there which do business 
with Russia. So far as strategic ma- 
terials are concerned, it should be defi- 
nitely understood that we are not going 
to permit their export from the countries 
which are receiving the American tax- 
payers’ dollars to help them rehabilitate 
themselves, to the Soviet bloc, to be 
fabricated into ammunition and other 
war material to destroy the lives of Amer- 
ican boys. That is the issue which is 
involved. I maintain that the Kem 
amendment would doit. I maintain the 
Battle bill would destroy the Kem 
amendment. It would open up the trade 
as wide as it has ever been opened up. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. Is not the question be- 
fore us now, as it has been since we be- 
gan openly to support our allies of the 
Second World War with money and ma- 
terial, whether or not Russia is a po- 
tential enemy and a potential threat to 
this country? If she is, and if we are in 
a cold war with her, the only way to fight 
the cold war is to keep Russia from get- 
ting the things she needs in order to 
build herself up. If we are going to give 
to Russia all the materials she needs to 
build herself up, are we fighting a cold 
war, or are we simply fooling the Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is one of the 
big issues, whether the American peo- 
ple are being fooled. 

Mr. MALONE. We are doing a fair 
job of it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator wish to continue? If so, 
I shall not interrupt him at this point 
with the request that he yield for a 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to make 
an observation, then I shall be very 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Nebraska does not question the 
motives or sincerity of any Member of 
the Congress. Every sensible person 
recognizes the complete inconsistency of 
arming and aiding countries to prepare 
against possible attack by the Soviet 
bloc, while they at the same time are 
aiding Red China, against whose forces 
our boys are fighting and dying to pun- 
ish the aggressors in Korea. 

Certainly we can start from that 
point. The bill before the Senate, H. R. 
4550, makes no improvement. It is a 
cloudy bill. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] stated that he thought section 
102 would provide for a single admin- 
istrator. Let me ask, who is going to 
interpret the section, which reads as 
follows: 

Sec, 102. Responsibility for giving effect 
to the purposes of this act shall be vested 
in the person occupying the senior position 
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authorized by subsection (e) of section 406 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended— 


That is one part of it— 
or in any person who may hereafter be 
charged with principal responsibility for the 
administration of the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. Such 
person is hereinafter referred to as the “ad- 
ministrator.” 


Who would be the administrator? If 
it is to be the one mentioned in the first 
part of the section, it means the State 
Department. Who would be the admin- 
istrator referred to in the second part of 
the section? Who would make the find- 
ing? It is certainly a cloudy proposal. 

The only sensible thing to do is to act 
on the mutual-security bill before con- 
sidering this bill, or at least at the same 
time, and decide what is to be done 
about mutual defense. After that, if we 
do not like the Kem amendment, an 
amendment can be offered to this bill, 
or some other bill, providing who shall 
be the administrator. 

Mr. President, when I was called to 
the House to talk to the Members who 
drafted the Battle bill, which would de- 
stroy the Kem amendment, the whole 
burden of their argument was that we 
should have a single administrator, that 
he would be a new man, and the State 
Department would not be allowed to ad- 
minister the program. Its administra- 
tion would be in entirely new hands. 

Now the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions puts us right back where we were 
before. “Subsection (e) of section 406” 
means the State Department. The pres- 
ent appointees under subsection (e) of 
section 406 are Mr, Bonesteel, Mr. Cabot, 
and Mr. Coolidge. They are the ones 
who administer the program if the bill as 
reported by the committee were passed. 
Or it might be someone else. Who will 
determine that question, I do not know. 
So I say the bill is cloudy. 

Therefore, the only sensible thing to 
do is what I suggested. The committee, 
which gave only 20 minutes of consider- 
ation to the bill, should reconsider it, 
and they should iron out the cloudy pro- 
visions in the bill. I now yield to the 
Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was very much in- 
terested in the observation made by the 
Senator from Nebraska as to the im- 
portance of the bill in the general scheme 
of things. I share that view. If the 
pending bill should be enacted into law 
it would establish a philosophy and ap- 
proach to our world relationships which 
would have repercussions from now on. 

It becomes even more important in 
the light of the observations made by 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, who said, Well, 
we will continue, whether or no.” In the 
face of that statement it seems to me 
that the Battle bill represents appease- 
ment in a new field. In other words, it 
would let someone else determine: “Oh, 
it is perfectly all right. You can still 
depend on aid from the Public Treasury.” 

I merely wanted to add to the state- 
ment by my good friend, the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
that if we are contending with a total 
force in the world our job is to match it 
totally. If we are to do that, we can- 
not appease on any point. We must put 
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tags on everything, and we must call 
things by their right names. I am not 
going to be one of those who will go 
forth to the country and talk about 
freedom-loving democracies in the 
world, when there is no freedom about 
them. Iam glad, in the light of my vote 
on the India grain bill, that all that has 
happened has now come to light, in view 
of the representations made by the 
Prime Minister of India. 

Mr. President, if our approach is go- 
ing to be total, let us carefully appraise 
everything, even in the case of foodstuffs, 
because food can be one of the greatest 
weapons either for defeat or victory. 

Mr. WHERRY. There can be no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So I shall call things 
by their right names. I say we should 
make the law mandatory. Let us not 
grant discretionary power to a single 
brain, Let us make sure that we under- 
stand our facts. 

Finally, it seems to me that after we 
have acted the first time we will obtain 
that degree of confidence from other 
countries which will give us the leader- 
ship which is so indispensable if we are 
to get out of the present difficulty. 

Mr. WEERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for his ob- 
servations. I agree with him 100 percent. 
One of the fine features of the Kem 
amendment is that it would help coun- 
tries police the trade. They would have 
to show that they were not trading in 
strategic materials before they could get 
aid. That is a fine feature of the Kem 
amendment, As I understand, no such 
requirement is in the Battle bill. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that I have 
taken more time than perhaps some 
Members feel that I should have taken. 
However, I feel very deeply about this 
proposed legislation. For four long years 
the junior Senator from Nebraska has 
been asking for such legislation. In the 
beginning his was a lone voice calling in 
the wilderness. It was not a popular 
theme. In some corners it is not popular 
even today. Mr. President, I shall con- 
tinue to fight on the Senate floor and off 
the Senate floor to see to it that the send- 
ing of strategic materials to our enemies 
is stopped. We must not back up, but go 
forward. If there is anything wrong 
with the Kem amendment, let us amend 
it. Why destroy the purpose of it? Why 
start off on a new road with a measure 
containing almost unlimited discretion- 
ary powers which, as the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has stated, can be 
interpreted to mean this, that, or the 
other, and appease, appease, appease? 

Mr. President, let us be frank about it. 
Let us say to the other countries: “You 
are not going to get economic aid from 
the United States of America if you con- 
tinue to export strategic materials to the 
Soviet bloc.” That is all there is to it. If 
we did that we would take a long step 
forward in protecting those who are 
fighting our battles, and we would take 
a long step forward in ironing out the 
appeasement policy which is being in- 
dulged in through the medium of the 
east-west trade. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. WHERRY. Les. 

XCVI— 675 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Nebraska has mentioned the work done 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor], and the reports which the 
Senator from Maryland has made. I 
am not certain that all the reports have 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. I would suggest that the dozen 
reports which I have examined would 
be of great value if they were included 
in the Senator’s remarks, thus being 
made available to the country. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is a very 
good suggestion. Mr. President, if I 
can get a copy of each of the releases 
based upon the reports issued by the 
Senator from Maryland I will be glad 
to ask to have them included in my 
remarks. 

I. THE BATTLE BILL IS ANOTHER DISCRETIONARY 
MEASURE 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, since the 
National Security Council suspended the 
operation of the Kem amendment more 
than 5,000 American boys have been kill- 
ed or wounded in Korea. The shipment 
of strategic war materials from our allies 
to the Reds who killed and wounded 
these boys has gone on. 

We have learned the hard way that if 
we are to stop arming the Communists 
through our allies, Congress must pass 
an ironclad, escape-proof law that is 
mandatory upon the President. The 
safety of America requires that aid to 
countries arming the Reds be automati- 
cally shut off. 

Mr. President, my objection to the 
Battle bill is that it is another discre- 
tionary bill with a built-in loophole. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER Of Maryland in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ido not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Missouri, but I 
wonder whether he will yield to permit 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
souri will discuss not only the Battle bill 
but also the substitute which is to be 
proposed. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; Iam glad to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Fulbright Magnuson 
Benton George Malone 
Bricker Gillette Martin 
Bridges Green Maybank 
Butler, Md. Hayden McCarran 
Butler, Nebr. Hendrickson McClellan 
Byrd Hennings McFarland 
Capehart Hickenlooper McKellar 
Case Hoey McMahon 
Chavez Holland Millikin 
Clements Hunt Moody 
Connally Ives Morse 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Dirksen -Kefauver Murray 
Douglas Kem Neely 

Duff Kerr Nixon 
Dworshak Kilgore O'Conor 
Ecton Knowland O'Mahoney 
Ellender Langer Robertson 
Flanders Lehman Russell 
Frear Long Saltonstall 
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Schoeppel Stennis Welker 
Smathers Taft Wherry 
Smith, Maine Thye Wiley 
Smith, N. J. Underwood Williams 
Sparkman Watkins Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, as I was 
saying when I yielded to the Senator 
from Nebraska to suggest the absence 
of a quorum, since the operation of the 
law which has been called the Kem 
amendment was suspended by action of 
the administration, more than 5,000 
young Americans have been killed or 
wounded in Korea. We have learned 
the hard way that if we are to stop the 
traffic in war materials between the 
beneficiaries under the Marshall plan 
and our allies under the North Atlantic 
Pact and the countries of the Russian 
bloc, it must be by an act of Congress, 
a mandatory law which will compel the 
President and the administration to stop 
this shameful traffic, at least stop send- 
ing the money of American taxpayers 
and supplies paid for by them to coun- 
tries which are engaged in such nefari- 
ous traffic. 

My objection to the Battle bill is that 
it is another discretionary measure with 
a built-in loophole. 

Under this bill, the President, and, of 

course, this means Mr. Acheson, may 
determine whether military and eco- 
nomic assistance shall continue to a 
country which permits shipments of 
strategic war materials other than arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, and 
atomic energy materials to the Soviet 
bloc. That is all there is to it. Since 
no arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, and atomic energy materials are 
now being sent behind the iron curtain, 
the mandatory provisions of the bill 
mean nothing. They are merely nuga- 
tory. 
It is the shipment of such items as 
rubber, copper, oil, and machine tools 
that must be stopped. Under the Battle 
bill it is discretionary with the President 
and his Secretary of State to say whether 
aid is to be shut off to Marshall plan 
countries which sell such items to the 
Reds. This discretion is unbridled and 
subject to no curb, Congress is asked to 
abdicate its responsibility. It is papa- 
knows-best legislation at its worst. 

It is idle to speak of the Battle bill 
as a mandatory bill. Its mandatory 
provisions make as much sense as saying 
“no air shall escape from a vacuum.” 
The mandatory provisions of the Battle 
bill refer to something that our allies 
have not done in the recent past to any 
extent, are not now doing, and do not 
propose to do in the future. So why 
bother to legislate as to weapons? It is 
strategic war materials that should con- 
cern us. 

II. A MANDATORY BILL IS REQUIRED 


We have tried two discretionary 
laws—two laws with built-in loopholes. 
They have failed to do the job because 
of the exercise of discretion by the Na- 
tional Security Council. Why should we 
go back for more exercise of the same 
discretion? 

We can profit by the lamp of experi- 
ence. We have learned the hard way 
from two discretionary laws. 
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First. Section 1304, Public Law 843, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved Septem- 
ber 27, 1950, provided that no economic 
or financial assistance was to be pro- 
vided by the United States to any foreign 
country whose trade with Russia or its 
satellites, including Red China, was 
found by the United States National Se- 
curity Council to be contrary to the 
security interests of the United States. 

Under this law, the National Security 
Council took no effective action to halt 
the shocking sale of strategic materials 
by Marshall plan countries to the very 
enemy now killing and maiming our boys 
in Korea. No action was taken despite 
the fact that the late Admiral Forrest 
Sherman told the Senate committees 
investigating the MacArthur dismissal 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff on March 
28, 1951, advised the Secretary of De- 
fense that growing military assistance to 
Communist China by non-Communist 
countries other than the United States 
constituted a direct threat to the secu- 
rity interests of the United States. 

The failure of the National Security 
Council to act constituted a callous dis- 
regard of the safety and welfare of the 
American boys in Korea. It was con- 
trary to the express will of the Con- 
gress. 

Second. On May 10, 1951, an amend- 
ment to the third supplemental appro- 
priations bill providing that economic or 
financial assistance would be automat- 
ically shut off to any country which con- 
tinues to sell war materials to the Com- 
munists was approved by the Senate 
unanimously. After the conference 
committee had added the ill-fated and 
misused exception clause, both Houses 
of Congress approved the bill as amend- 
ed. It was signed by the President. 

In taking this action, the Congress 
made clear that it was dissatisfied with 
the steps which had been taken to halt 
the flow of war goods to the enemy. 

On June 16, 1951, Congress and the 
American people were shocked and 
amazed to learn that the National Secu- 
rity Council had suspended entirely the 
operation of the war-goods-ban amend- 
ment for 90 days. 

The amendment provides that excep- 
tions to these provisions may be made 
upon an official determination of the 
National Security Council that such ex- 
ception is in the security interest of the 
United States. 

“To except” is defined by Webster as 
“to leave out from a number or a 
whole! —not to take the whole thing. 

The National Security Council sus- 
pended the whole amendment. This 
meat-ax approach is entirely unjusti- 
fied and unjustifiable. This action has 
no moral, legal, or constitutional basis, 
It is a flagrant disregard of the express 
intent and language of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

III. THE THREAT THAT STRATEGIC WAR MATERIALS 
MAY BE CUT OFF 1S GIVING RUSSIA GRAVE 
CONCERN 
Effectively stemming the flow of stra- 

tegic war materials from Marshall plan 

countries to the Soviet bloc would be a 

wng step toward preventing world war 


According to an article in the New 
York Times of August 19, 1951—and I 
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think that no one would say that the 
New York Times has been critical of 
the Marshall plan or the policies of the 
Acheson administration of our foreign 
affairs generally— 

Evidence is increasing that the economic 
pinch caused by the increasingly effective 
western ban on exports to the Soviet Union 
is a major factor behind the Soviet peace 
offensive of recent weeks. 


In other words, Mr. President, we 
have as good an authority as the New 
York Times for the idea that the pres- 
ent peace conferences in Kaesong were 
stimulated or activated to a considerable 
extent by the fact that we were shutting 
down on this trade between the Mar- 
shall plan countries and the Soviet bloc. 

If the Reds are beginning to feel the 
pinch as a result of the limited restraint 
placed on the flow of strategic items to 
them from Western Europe think how 
tight the shoe would become if all items 
of strategic importance such as copper, 
iron, steel, ball bearings, and machine 
tools were halted. The New York Times 
article continued: 


Government analysts in Washington— 


And I assume that they were not un- 
friendly to the administration— 


Government analysts in Washington noted 
that most of the complaints against United 
States policy voiced in the letter of Nikolai 
M. Shvernik, President of the Soviet Union, 
to President Truman, dealt with United 
States limitations on or interference with 
exports of goods or information to the Soviet 
Union. They have noted too that one of the 
major themes being pushed in News, Mos- 
cow's English-language magazine, is the 
necessity of restoring East-West trade. 


I continue to read from the New York 
Times article: 


In this magazine there has been an inter- 
esting change of line. Whereas a few months 
ago such Soviet comment was contemptuous 
of the weste n embargo and maintained it 
could not interfere with the country's prog- 
ress, News now contends that such trade 
would be mutually beneficial to both sides, 
thus implying that the Soviet Union needs 
and would beneit from expanded com- 
merce, * 9% % : 

Economic information about the Soviet 
Union itself is now near an all-time low be- 
cause of increased Soviet censorship, but 
some recent items confirm the general im- 
pression that serious shortages impede that 
economy seriously today. 

Thus it has been officially asserted that 
the country can meet its nonferrous metals 
requirements only if the greatly expanded 
nonferrous metals scrap drive now going on 
meets its objectives. The situation is so 
tight that farmers have been informed that 
they can get replacement parts for farm ma- 
chinery only by turning in old parts if these 
require nonferrous metals. Similarly, new 
ball bearings can be obtained only by turn- 
ing back old ones in the ratio of three old 
ones for two new ones, 


I shall have something to say later on, 
Mr. President, about where Russia is now 
obtaining its new ball bearings, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 0 
Mr. WATKINS. Notwithstanding the 
so-called Kem amendment, which was 
adopted some time ago, is it not a fact 
that there has been very little enforce- 
ment of that particular amendment so 
far as the United States is concerned? 
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Mr. KEM. The Kem amendment was 
suspended entirely, and the suspension is 
now in effect, although the State Depart- 
ment has made some sporadic and in- 
effective and political representations to 
our Marshall plan allies and beneficiaries 
that the Department does not look with 
favor on the exportation of strategic war 
materials to Russia, and as a result of 
that I think some of them have cut down 
on that trade. But Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross has told us definitely that Great 
Britain intends to continue it, and there 
is little evidence that France and Italy 
and several of the other countries of 
Western Europe are not carrying on as 
much or more than they ever did. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
then, if Russia is without these neces- 
sary strategic materials, it is not because 
the law which was placed on the statute 
books some time ago has been rigidly 
enforced against them, but for some 
other reasons? 

Mr. KEM. I think the cries that 
come out of Russia are more in antici- 
pation than because of what has actu- 
ally happened. I think they are afraid 
that those of us who want to shut off 
this trade will have some success in our 
endeavors. I know that the vote in the 
Senate yesterday must have given them 
considerable encouragement in that 
respect. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I hyield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure the es- 
teemed Senator from Missouri must re- 
member the days prior to the time we 
got into World War I, when vessels of 
all kinds, bound for Japan, were loaded 
with strategic materials. I remember 
going to Providence, R. I., to address an 
outdoor clambake. Having a little time 
in the morning I wandered down to the 
water front and found that a vessel was 
being loaded with scrap iron. I said, 
“T should like to know what the manifest 
calls for.” Someone said, “We are going 
to take this scrap iron through the Canal 
and across the Pacific to Japan.” 

My friend from Missouri will remem- 
ber the hostility and the indignation and 
resentment of our people when that 
whole story became manifest. Now we 
are going to charge the mind of a single 
person with discretionary power to say 
whether machine tools shall be shipped 
to the iron-curtain countries or whether 
they shall not be shipped to them; 
whether scrap shall go to one country 
and not to another. It seems to me that 
if we are going to play fair with our 
people we will nail it down in simple 
terms in the legislation, in terms that 
everyone can understand. Certainly 
there was not any question as to the in- 
tent and purpose of the so-called Kem 
amendment. I think it is going to be 
history-shaking in its importance. I 
would be reluctant to have to answer to 
my own conscience and to the American 
people if I went along with a proposal 
such as that which is before us at the 
present time. I may say, incidentally, 
that this question certainly will be dis- 
cussed at great length in the campaign 
of 1952. I would be willing to take on 
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just about any comer I know of on that 
issue on any platform in America. 

Mr. KEM, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. I know from ob- 
servation how effective his golden voice 
is in any cause he espouses. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my friend 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, what would 
be the ratio if the shipments of ball and 
roller bearings from Western Europe 
were shut off? 

Department of Commerce officials tell 
us that during the first 3 months of 1951 
alone, Italy exported $1,151,000 worth of 
ball and roller bearings to countries be- 
hind the iron curtain. When asked spe- 
cifically if these shipments are continu- 
ing at the present time—and I have 
caused such inquiry to be made at the 
Department of Commerce—the answer 
Department of Commerce officials give 
is: these shipments are continuing. 

According to the New York Times 
article— 

The ambitious satellite industrialization 
programs are believed to be putting a strain 
upon Soviet machinery production, which 
is inadequate to meet all satellite needs as 
Well as the needs of the Soviet Union itself. 

From the Soviet point of view the most 
satisfactory short-term solution to this im- 
passe would be a situation in which the 
satellites obtained western equipment for a 
few years until both their and Soviet ma- 
chine production had grown to a point where 
further western imports could be cut sharply, 


How about the British export of ma- 
chine tools? Senators will recall that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], who himself is a machine tool 
manufacturer, said on the floor of the 
Senate one day that a machine tool was 
the only inanimate object that had the 
capacity to reproduce itself. During 
May 1951, the British Government per- 
mitted $275,968 worth of machine tools 
to be exported to the Soviet Union, com- 
pared with only $54,406 worth during 
May 1950. During the 5 months ending 
May 31, 1951, $1,539,865 worth of ma- 
chine tools were sold by the British to 
the U. S. S. R., and $1,638,943 worth of 
electrical generating sets and generators. 

Mr. President, the article from which 
I have previously quoted, from the New 
York Times, was a news piece. Here is 
a very interesting editorial from that 
same great newspaper, which has long 
been a leading apologist for the Marshall 
plan, I quote in part: 

There is more than a little whistling in 
the dark behind the bluster of Izvestia’s 
latest denunciation of western restrictions 
on shipments of strategic goods to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

* — * „ * 

The present ban on strategic western goods 
for the Soviet Empire is hurting, and hurting 
badly. 

* + * * . 

How badly these restrictions are pinching 
is most clearly, indicated by the lengths to 
which Moscow is now going to try to have 
them lifted or eased. This desire is clearly a 
key motivation behind the latest skimpy 
Soviet concession on lend-lease settlement 
and it is also behind the Soviet-planted re- 
ports that the U. S. S. R. will soon call for 
a new international clearing union to expe- 
dite and facilitate East-West trade. 


That editorial appeared in the New 
York Times of last Sunday. 
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A few days before, on August 15, 1951, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, president of the 
British Socialist Government’s Board of 
Trade, announced that Britain had 
reached a new timber-purchase contract 
with the Kremlin, which entitles the 
Russians to decrease or suspend deliv- 
eries of timber if they are unable to buy 
rubber from the British. Sir Hartley 
left no doubt that the British do not in- 
tend to allow that clause to be invoked, 
and that they will go on furnishing rub- 
ber to Joe Stalin. 

I suppose that no one will deny that 
rubber is a strategic war material of 
prime importance. It is certain that 
much of the rubber sold by Britain to 
Russia goes into building the strength 
of the Red war machine. Without rub- 
ber the Red army would be as helpless 
as a possum treed in a huckleberry bush. 
With rubber the Red army can roll—and 
perhaps roll right into Western Europe. 
By shutting off the flow of rubber and 
other strategic materials and machinery 
badly needed by Russia for her arma- 
ment, the Congress may well prevent 
another world war. That is our respon- 
sibility. The problem here is no more 
nor less than that. 

If the Congress fails to act to shut off 
the flow of strategic war materials to 
the Russian bloc when it has an oppor- 
tunity to do so, if the Congress abdicates 
its responsibility, if the Congress merely 
checks it up to Mr. Acheson, or, as we 
used to say in the Army, passes the buck 
to him, it will bear on its shoulders a 
heavy responsibility. 

In the current issue of Time magazine, 
the issue bearing date of August 27, 1951, 
there is an interesting comment or re- 
port on a speech made by Sir Hartley 
Shawcross when last week he went to 
Cornwall for a holiday. Sir Hartley 
says that Britain has no intention. of 
tossing overboard her small but growing 
trade with iron-curtain countries, re- 
gardless of what the American Congress 
says or does. 

So, Mr. President, the problem is put 
right up to us, and we shall have to de- 
cide—and I assume we shall decide be- 
fore another day passes—whether or not 
we shall take money from the American 
taxpayers and send it to countries which 
are arming Russia. 

I have before me an interesting com- 
ment sent me by a gentleman in St. 
Louis, I assume that many Senators 
have perhaps received similar comments 
from their constituents. Mr. Charles G. 
Calhoun of Kansas City wrote me the 
other day: 

Senator Kem, I understand England has 
helped Russia by furnishing jet engines for 
the planes that we are fighting in Korea. I 
am being taxed to arm the Nation I am being 
taxed to fight. This may make sense to 
General Marshall and Secretary of State 
Acheson, but not to me. 


And it does not make sense to me 
either, Mr. President. 

As I stated in a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the 
issue here is one of human rights against 
property rights. It is an age-old issue. 

It is disheartening indeed to learn 
from a spokesman of the British So- 
cialist Government that His Majesty’s 
Government considers trade with Russia 
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and Red China too valuable for Britain 
tostop. The words of Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross can be interpreted only as mean- 
ing that his Government considers profits 
more precious than human lives, that his 
Government prefers accumulating Brit- 
ish pounds to saving lives in Korea. I 
do not know whether the fact that 95 
percent of those lives are American lives 
has anything to do with it or not. 

The British Government still owes the 
taxpayers of the United States more 
than $12,000,000,000 in unpaid loans. 
According to reports from London, it 
now plans to pay only a small proportion 
of the amount soon to fall due on the 
$3,750,000,000 loan from the United States 
made in 1945. Britain is a country for 
which, to a large extent, hundreds of 
thousands of American boys gave their 
lives and their blood in World War I. 
The same thing happened in World War 
II; and other American boys are giving 
their lives and blood in Korea at this 
very moment. 

In that connection, Mr. President, a 
very interesting article appeared under 
the byline of Walter Trohan, in the 
Washington Times-Herald of last Mon- 
day. In the article Mr. Trohan sets 
out very succinctly the amounts which 
the United States Government has ex- 
pended during World War II and sent to 
Red Russia. I wonder if the extent of 
the gifts are clearly appreciated. They 
amount to $11,000,000,000. I read some 
of them: 

Farm and industrial items, $4,000,000,000. 


I will just give the round figures. 
Tanks, $1,000,000,000, 

Ships, $1,000,000,000. 

Ordnance, $700,000,000. 

Military equipment, $700,000,000. 
Facilities and equipment, $500,000,000. 
Reconditioning and testing, $100,000,000. 
Services, $73,000,000. 

Aircraft, 81,000, 000,000. 


The total is 811,000, 000,000. Less cred- 
it for reverse lend-lease, $10,000,000. 
Net lend-lease, $11,345,077,127. 

Our direct aid to Russia from 1941 to 
1946 included supplies and services 
through UNRRA of $139,197,001; Amer- 
ican Red Cross, $17,005,388. Including 
these items, total net direct aid was 
$11,501,279,516. 

Mr. Trohan goes on to discuss what 
happened when lend-lease expired on 
December 30, 1946. At that time there 
was a large amount of supplies in the 
pipeline. These were supplies allocated 
for delivery to Russia. Mr. Trohan 
writes: 

Diszegarding the will of Congress and a 
ruling from the Comptroller General that 
these goods should not go to Russia, admin- 
istration officials in the State Department 
and White House cooked up a scheme under 
which it was held the Russians had theo- 
retical title, although not possession of the 
supplies, and that the Soviets could have 
them if they would take them away. Thus 
the Russians receive millions upon millions 
of dollars of supplies after the expiration of 
the legal delivery date. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Trohan be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEND-LEASE HELPED BUILD IRON CURTAIN 

(By Walter Trohan) 


More than 13 billion American gift dollars 
-have gone to Soviet Russia and her satellites 
to help forge chains of Red slavery in Europe 
and Asia. 

Congress is seeking to unravel the story of 
how a group of gullible and treasonable 
American officials, economists and military 
worked feverishly to build up the economic 
and military strength of the Soviet Union 
before and after the United States entered 
World War II. 

At the end of hostilities the Red economic 
and military power was turned against the 
United States in Europe and Asia. Small na- 
tions which had been promised “the right to 
choose the form of government under which 
they shall live were forced to choose or ma- 
neuvered into choosing communism, 

NEW BILL TWICE AS LARGE 

Today many of those who built up Soviet 
Russia are in charge of the administration 
drive to spend $25,000,000,000 in 3 years this 
time to check the spread of Communist ag- 
gression. The bill to undo communism is 
twice as large as the bill to promote com- 
munism. 

Under lend-lease more than 811.500, 000, 000 
of aid was extended to Red Russia as fol- 
lows: 


Farm and industry items $4, 404, 085, 527 
Tanks 


E SEG HB SES SER ns CR Se 1, 772, 695, 036 
T 1, 580, 910, 019 
Ahne 790, 447, 950 
Military equipment 788, 822, 064 
Facilities and equipment 554, 652, 967 
Reconditioning and testing 111, 372, 467 

z 73, 925, 250 
T 1. 278, 756, 969 
A 11, 355, 668, 249 

Less credit for reverse lend- 
Se a A S 10, 591, 122 
Net lend-lease 11, 345, 077, 127 


Other direct aid to Russia from 1941 
through 1945 included: 


Supplies and services, UNRRA. $139, 197, 001 
American Red Cross 17, 005, 388 


Including these items the total net direct 
aid was $11,501,279,516. 
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When Congress decided that lend-lease to 
Russia expired on December 30, 1946, there 
was a large amount of supplies in the so- 
called pipeline. These were supplies al- 
located for delivery to Russia. 

Disregarding the will of Congress and a 
ruling from the Comptroller General that 
these goods should not go to Russia, admin- 
istration officials in the State Department 
and White House cooked up a scheme under 
which it was held the Russians had theo- 
retical title although not possession of the 
supplies and that the Soviets could have 
them if they would take them away. Thus 
the Russians received millions upon millions 
of dollars of supplies after the expiration 
of the legal delivery date. 

In the postwar period Russia got grants 
in aid and credits amounting to $465,000,000, 
making the Russian total take about $12,- 
000,000,000. In addition to these, grants 
and credits were extended to satellite coun- 
tries of more than $1,000,000,000. These in- 


$441, 000, 000 
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There is hope, but no certainty, that Yugo- 
slavia, while Communist, has broken for all 
time with Stalin. The administration de- 
serted anti-Nazi Yugoslavia under Mikhail- 
ovitch for the Communists of Tito. Al- 
though the Mikhailovitch forces were fight- 
ing for rights promised them by the Roose- 
velt administration, they were abandoned. 
Tito was furnished supplies that enabled 
him to win a Communist victory. 

Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland were taken behind the iron cur- 
tain. In Asia, China came into the Soviet 
orbit. 


Mr. KEM. The administration has 
been blamed in Congress for policies 
which brought China under Red con- 
trol. Millions of dollars of American 
aid to China fell into Red hands. It 
has been charged that aid which would 
have prevented the communization of 
China was withheld by the administra- 
tion. 

In its appeal for the new $25,000,000,- 
000 aid program for Western Europe to 
offset the aid given for communism, 
the administration passes over its own 
responsibility for the economic and mili- 
tary might cf the Soviet. In an official 
executive department pamphlet on the 
need of the 88.500 090,000 being sought 
for the current ficcal year, it is said: 

It is not necessary to review in detail the 
course of events by which hopes and expec- 
tations entertained at the end of World War 
II have turned to disillusionment, or to re- 
capitulate all of the steps by which the 
world has passed in the last 6 years from 
the promise of peace to the threat of war. 
Throughout these years it was evident that 
the Soviet Union was bent on extending its 
areas of domination. 


Mr. President, as I said, Sir Hartley 
Shaweross tells the world that there will 
be no change in the British ban on ship- 
ment of rubber to China. If Britain is 
going to sell rubber to Russia, and ap- 
parently she is, and if Russia is going to 
help equip the armies of Communist 
China, and we may depend on it that 
she will continue to do so, the effect is 
the same as if the British were selling 
rubber directly to Comnrunist China. 

During his testimony before the 
Senate Committees on Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations earlier this year 
General MacArthur spoke darkly of the 
“flow of strategic materials” to Red 
China “which has been going on so ex- 
tensively since the Korean war started.” 

He said: - 

I think that the Port of Hong Kong is now 
a means by which great quantities of ma- 
terials, strategic and otherwise, pour 
through into Red China, 


General MacArthur had with him a 
report dated March 29, 1951, from the 
American consul general at Hong Kong 
as to the strategic materials which had 
gone through Hong Kong and reached 
the Red Chinese during 3 weeks alone, 

General MacArthur described the list 
of strategice materials as “very com- 
pendious.” He said: 

It consists of many chemicals: Ammonium 
chloride, sulphate, arsenic acid, and so on— 
a whole page of those; instruments and ac- 
cessories: Electric meters, wires, various ap- 
paratus of that sort; radio parts: Radio sets, 
telephone sets, transformers, wire recorders, 
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Under machinery and fuels: Ball and 
roller bearings, drills, and electric drills, 
electric motors, hammers, metal tools, 
spanners, pliers, and so on. 

Minerals: Asphalt, asbestos, coal tar. 

Medicines of various sorts. 

Metals: Aluminum scrap, ingots, bars, 
brass plates, bars, copper wire, iron plates, 
iron nails, high-speed steel, lead sheets, in- 
gots, silicon steel sheets, steel bars, welding 
rods, zinc sheets, and so on. 

Miscellaneous: Boiler materials, cameras, 
cement, fertilizers. 

Laboratory equipment: Microscopes, rub- 
ber, rubber accelerators. 

Petroleums: Diesel oils, fuel oils, gasoline, 
grease, kerosene, lubricants, paraffins, and 
so on. 


After General MacArthur had finished 
reading from the list of strategic mate- 
rials which had gone from Hong Kong 
to Red China, the following colloquy oc- 
curred between him and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] : 

Senator KNowLanp. General, that, I think, 
would be sufficient at this time. I would 
like to ask your judgment as a professional 
sc’dier for more than 50 years, and as the 
responsible commander in the Far East, 
whether it is your judgment that such mate- 
rial would have been of substantial assist- 
ance to the Communist force opposing our 
troops and the other United Nations troops 
in Korea, and to some extent, almost as val- 
uable as actual munitions of war. 


Mr. President, at the expense of being 
repetitious, I wish to repeat the question 
asked by the Senator from California 
Mr. KxOwTZAND] of General MacArthur. 
I do so because I believe that there is 
embodied in it, in comparatively few 
words, the entire crux of this debate. 

Senator KN W-LAN D. General, that, I think, 
would be sufficient at this time. I would like 
to ask your judgment as a professional sol- 
dier for more than 50 vears, and as the re- 
sponsible commander in the Far East, wheth- 
er it is your judgment that such material 
would have been of substantial assistance to 
the Communist force opposing our troops 
and the other United Nations troops in Ko- 
rea, and to some extent, almost as valuable 
as actual munitions of war. 

General MACARTHUR. There is no question 
about it, especially petroleum, gasoline, and 
things of that sort. It is the very essence of 
the movement of an army and armed troops. 


Mr. President, in the face of that testi- 
mony, how can any Senator with any 
sense of responsibility argue that the 
flow of strategic war materials behind 
the iron curtain and into Communist 
China is not, in part, directly responsible 
for the killing and wounding of Ameri- 
can boys in Korea? 

Britain and other Marshall-plan coun- 
tries are still carrying on a lively trade 
with Red China, sending such items as 
iron and steel in exchange for hog bris- 
tles, preserved eggs, tung oil, and caviar. 

Part of the flow of war goods through 
the British Crown colony of Hong Kong 
has been shut off, but the vicious trade 
still goes on—now more and more 
through the Portuguese colony of Macao, 
a 6 square mile appendix on the Red 
China mainland near the Port of Can- 
ton. According to an article entitled 
“Red Boom in Macao,” appearing in 
Time for August 20, 1951: 

Hong Kong’s profitable traffic with Red 
China is now but a sixth of what it was last 
December. But that still does not close 
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China’s door to the west. The trade has 
spread across the wide Pearl River mouth to 
the ancient, gaudy Portuguese colony of 
Macao. Last week Macao’s air-conditioned 
opium dens were prospering, godown (ware- 
house) space was renting at a premium, and 
the waterfront was crowded with Hong Kong 
coolies who have learned there is money to 
be made on Macao’s docks. Hong Kong trad- 
ers were moving in, too. 

Junks and sloops were anchored offshore. 
A Japanese trawler arrived from United 
States-occupied Okinawa. 


Mr. President, what memories that 
name brings back to every patriotic 
American! 

I continue to read from the article: 

A Japanese trawler arrived from United 
States-occupied Okinawa, carrying oil, Ma- 
cao’s wharf No, 31, an oil-pumping dock, was 
busy day and night. British, Danish, and 
Panamanian freighters, sometimes pausing 
to lighten their load Rt Macao, steamed up- 
stream to Whampoa, the port of Canton, 
through a muddy Pearl River channel which 
the busy Red Chinese recently deepened. 
Freighters on the Pearl last week were laden 
with steel rails, zinc plate, asphalt, Indone- 
sian rubber, Pakistan cotton, American 
trucks, steel piping, tubing. To China's Reds, 
Macao and Whampoa are not ideal; goods 
must be long-hauled by rail 2,000 miles to the 
north. But to unload farther north on 
China's coast ships must run the National- 
ists’ blockade, 


Mr. President, thank God for the Chi- 
nese Nationalist blockade. 

On July 21, 1951, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], chairman of 
the Senate Commerce Committee's sub- 
committee on export controls, revealed 
that 
Ships flying the British and Panamanian 
flags have delivered to Communist China in 
recent weeks thousands of tons of highly 
strategic materials. 


A subcommittee investigator brought 
back from an on-the-spot inspection of 
trade in the Far East information that 
the British ship Alpha Orange carried to 
the Red China port of Canton 2,000 tons 
of high-grade steel and what was regis- 
tered as “dangerous cargo,” presumably 
such items as industrial chemicals, in- 
fiammable fuels or high explosives. The 
cargo of the Alpha Orange was loaded at 
Hamburg and Rotterdam. 

The Senator from Maryland also re- 
vealed that another British ship, the 
Greystone Castile, sailed for Canton from 
Gdynia, Poland, with steel rails, syn- 
thetic rubber, 30 8-ton six-wheel trucks, 
optical instruments, and sugar. Mr. 
President, the Communists seem to be 
taking care of their own; they are ship- 
ping from Poland to Communist China 
in British bottoms. 

The argument is sometimes made that 
enforcement of the Kem amendment 
would increase the burden of American 
taxpayers. High Commissioner John 
McCloy is quoted as saying that the 
result of its enforcement would be a 
delay in West German economic recov- 
ery and to require more American dol- 
lars to keep West Germany afloat. 

Mr. President, I have always tried 
to be helpful in cutting down nondefense 
expenditures. I have frequently said 
that I thought they should be cut to 
the bone. I shall continue to hold that 
attitude; but never have I been willing 
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to urge economies where the blood of 
the young men of America is involved. 
I am concerned about the spending of 
American money in Germany—and who 
is not?—but not in the same way or to 
the same extent that I am concerned 
about the expenditure of American lives, 
either in Korea or elsewhere. 

If it costs us some money to prevent 
our young men from being killed and 
maimed by weapons provided in whole 
or in part by ourselves, through our al- 
lies, I, for one, am willing to pay the 
price. 

As I have said, the issue raised here 
is one between human and property 
rights. I am on the side of human 
rights. I am entirely willing to sacrifice 
European profits and European trade, 
and, if necessary, American profits and 
American trade, in order to save the 
lives of American boys. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson are con- 
cerned with European trade. 

The proponents of the Battle bill, 
which is before the Senate today, have 
said a good deal about European trade. 
However, Mr. President, unless the at- 
titude of the United States Congress has 
changed without my knowledge, the 
Congress is concerned with the blood of 
Americans. 

Our Government has already placed a 
ban on the export of strategic war ma- 
terials from the United States to Russia 
and her satellites. Congress is asking 
that our allies in Western Europe exer- 
cise the same restraint. If they do not 
do so, no further aid should be forth- 
coming from this country. 

We are not asking any more of the 
beneficiaries under the Marshall plan 
than we ourselves are doing; we simply 
ask them to go along with us on an even 
basis. 

The purpose I have in mind and the 
purpose which those who are joining in 
sponsoring the proposed legislation in 
which I am interested have in mind is to 
say to the beneficiaries under the Mar- 
shall plan and under the military-as- 
sistance program, “If you are not willing 
to do this, if you are not willing to exer- 
cise the same restraint which we our- 
selves are exercising, then we are going 
to stop sending you goods which you in 
turn can sell to our enemies and potential 
enemies.” 

Mr. President, could there be any- 
thing fairer than that? We are not un- 
dertaking to interfere in the internal 
economy or the internal political affairs 
of any European country. Far from it; 
we are simply saying that we ar> going 
to exercise our judgment as to how the 
money of the United States taxpayers 
shall be spent; and we say to them, “We 
do not propose that. war materials shall 
be sent to you and have you sell the same 
war materials to our enemies.” 

Mr. Truman may consider the east- 
west trade, as he calls it, to be in the 
security interest of the United States. I 
wish he would work that out for us. 

I have read with some care Mr. Tru- 
man’s statements, the statements of Mr. 
Acheson, and the statements of other 
apologists for our policy. Mr. President, 
they have always failed to get at the crux 
of the question. The crux of the question 
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is the point upon which the Senator from 
California and General MacArthur put 
their fingers with unerring accuracy. 
Mr. Truman may think the exchange of 
Russian caviar for American blood to be 
in the interests of the security of the 
United States; but I doubt whether the 
representatives of the people in Congress 
will think so. Mr. Acheson may consider 
this a fair trade, but certainly the 
American people do not. 


V. HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


It is a familiar axiom that history re- 
peats itself.” It is strange that our 
foreign planners never seem to learn, 
either from their own experience or 
from the record of the past. 

As the Senator from Illinois said here 
today, all too fresh in memory are the 
shipments of scrap iron from the United 
States to the Japs before Pearl Harbor— 
scrap iron which was later shot back at 
our boys in the bloody war in the 
Pacific. 

A year before Pearl Harbor, a young 
United States merchant-marine officer 
wrote to his mother from aboard ship 
in the Pacific. To understand the sig- 
nificance of this letter, it must be un- 
derstood to whom it was written, and 
when, It was written by a young mer- 
chant-marine officer serving aboard ship 
in the Pacific, a year before Pearl Har- 
bor. I read from his letter: 

This country may go to war with Japan in 
the near future, but they will not bother this 
ship for we have a million-dollar cargo of 
munitions for Japan. Talk about fighting 
for democracy. They sell bullets to the Japa 
up until the day they declare war. 

They put soldiers on the ship in the 
canal to protect the cargo and ships. A 
cargo of war supplies that the Japs will 
shoot those same soldiers with if they get 
the chance. 


Mr. President, I interpolate to say, 
how prophetic that was. The young of- 
ficer’s letter continues: 

We have lead, cotton, dies, materials for 
making airplane bombs, explosives, and 
18,000 barrels of high-octane aviation gas 
for Jap planes. What a joke when they say 
we are going to fight for democracy. 

But are the big shots cleaning up! They 
are making such huge profits it is unbe- 
lievable. 


Mr. President, I do not know what you 
think about it, but I think that is a 
poignantly pathetic letter, written by a 
young officer to his mother from aboard 
ship in the Pacific, a year before Pearl 
Harbor. That young man, I may say, 
is no longer in the land of the living, 
so there is no reason for not quoting his 
words. It can now do him no harm. 

Did the State Department diplomats 
take this lesson to heart?’ No, they 
turned right around and repeated the 
same tragic mistake in the case of Rus- 
sia. Under the so-called lend-lease pro- 
gram the American people were called 
on to build up Russia’s industrial might 
and her postwar strength. 

Maj. Gen. John R. Deane represented 


the United States in the Russian lend- 


lease program. He has written a book 
called The Strange Alliance. I recom- 
mend that book as a historical document 
of first importance. I wish time per- 
mitted me to quote at length fromit. I 
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shall read a short excerpt. It is from 
chapter of General Deane’s book, The 
Russian Lend-Lease Program. It reads: 


Delivery of supplies to Russia in the latter 
part of 1941 and the early months of 1942 
was disappointingly slow. This prompted the 
President to send letters on March 7, 1942, 
to all United States war agencies stating that 
he wished all material promised to the Soviet 
Union on protocol to be released for ship- 
ment and shipped at the earliest possible 
date regardless of the effect of these ship- 
ments on any other part of the war program. 

I am convinced that the measure taken by 
the President was one of the most important 
decisions of the war and one that was vitally 
essential when it was taken. However, it 
was the beginning of a policy of appeasement 
of Russia from which we have never fully 
recovered and from which we are still suf- 
fering. 


Mr. President, I may say that that is 
true today, as we debate this measure. 
We are under the influence of a policy of 
appeasement of Russia, from which we 
have never recovered, and from which 
we are still suffering. I resume the quo- 
tation from General Deane: 


The effect of the President's dictum was 
to give the Soviet Union preferential treat- 
ment in the allocation of munitions over all 
other allies and even over the Armed Forces 
of the United States. During the war pro- 
duction programs were determined annually 
by the composite needs of all the Allies. 
Each country and each service had to adjust 
its requirements to the capabilities of the 
production program. Even after the pro- 
duction program had been approved and em- 
barked upon, the timing of deliveries was 
based on the urgency of need as determined 
by the munitions assignment boards in 
Washington and London. It was in this 
respect that the Soviet Union had prefer- 
ential treatment. With respect to 
Russian aid, however, I always felt that their 
mission was carried out with a zeal which 
approached fanaticism. * * * The fire in 
our neighbor’s house had been extinguished 
and we had submitted ourselves to his di- 
rection in helping to extinguish it. He as- 
sumed that we would continue to submit 
ourselves to his direction in helping rebuild 
the house, and unfortunately we did. He 
allowed us to work on the outside and de- 
manded that we furnish the material for the 
inside, the exact use of which we were not 
allowed to see. Now that the house is fin- 
ished, we have at best only a nodding 
acquaintance. 


| I interpolate to say that that, too, is 
true today. We are not permitted to see 
what is done with the strategic war ma- 
terials which are being sold by our allies 
and beneficiaries under the Marshall 
plan to Russia and to the other countries 
behind the iron curtain. At best, we 
have only a nodding acquaintance with 
what is going on. I resume the quota- 
tion from General Deane’s book: 


I realize that statistics are boring, but 
without their help one cannot appreciate 
the magnitude of our aid to Russia. In the 
period from October 1, 1941, to May 31, 1945, 
there were 2,660 ships sent to Russia carry- 
ing a total of 16,529,791 tons of supplies. Of 
this total, 15,234,791 long tons arrived in 
Russia, the difference being accounted for by 
the fact that 52 of the ships were diverted to 
the United Kingdom and 77 ships were lost 
as the result of enemy action. 

It is difficult to evaluate the relative im- 
portance of the thousands of items which 
we sent to Russia, but I believe I am safe 
in saying that truck transportation and com- 
bat vehicles stood first. In these categories 
we delivered 427,284 trucks, 13,303 combat 
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vehicles, 35,170 8 and 2.328 ord- 
nance service vehicles. 

The officers and enlisted men were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of our trucks. Al- 
most universally they favored the Stude- 
baker. They seemed as fascinated with the 
name as with the truck itself. Their eyes 
lit up every time they mentioned “Study- 
bachers.” 


As the war progressed, Soviet requests 
for American aid included more and 
more items pointed toward postwar re- 
quirements. These included industrial 
machinery, pipelines, port installations, 
oil refineries, and other items, the use 
of which was extremely questionable in 
the prosecution of the war. The United 
States attitude was to approve such re- 
quests if at all possible under the re- 
quirements of the lend-lease law. As a 
result, we have already been of great as- 
sistance to the Soviet Union in her post- 
war reconstruction and industrialization 
programs. 

One item typical of many others was a 
tire plant that was lifted bodily from 
the United States and transferred to 
Russia and from which not a single tire 
was produced during the war. The ma- 
chinery and equipment were taken from 
the Ford Co.’s River Rouge plant near 
Detroit. 

Mr. President, the question we are 
considering today is whether we are 
going to continue to be of great assist- 
ance to the Soviet Union in her postwar 
reconstruction and industrialization pro- 
gram. There we have the ‘situation in 
anutshell. Proponents of the Battle bill 
want to leave the matter to the adminis- 
tration, headed on the foreign front by 
Mr. Acheson. From the past record of 
Mr. Acheson, I do not know just what 
would give them confidence that he 
would want to deal harshly with the 
Russians. I first heard of Mr. Acheson 
when he was one of a group of young 
men who were promoting what was 
known as the grand design, which was 
nothing more nor less than the appease- 
ment of Russia. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, the record is clear that our 
foreign policy has been to tiptoe lightly 
and to deal lightly with matters concern- 
ing Russia and Russia’s interests. 

So we are asked to leave the whole 
matter to Mr. Acheson and the admin- 
istration. We are told that Congress can 
trust Mr. Acheson’s judgment, that “papa 
knows best,” that the enforcement of the 
law should be placed in Mr. Acheson’s 
discretion—the discretion of the admin- 
istration—and that we can trust them to 
do what should be done, that we can trust 
their judgment better than our own. 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
been interested in this problem have had 
quite a little experience, as I have said, 
with Mr. Acheson’s judgment and the 
judgment of those about him. We have 
seen two discretionary laws scuttled and 
nothing accomplished under them. We 
are now asked to pass another discretion- 
ary law. 

General Deane quotes a very interest- 
ing statement from General Marshall in 


his book. On December 2, 1944, General 


George C. Marshall declared 


i After the banquets we send "the Soviets 


another thousand airplanes, and they ap- 
prove a visa that has been hanging fire for. 
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months. We then scratch our heads to see 
what other gifts we can send, and they 
scratch * to see what else they can ask 
Tor ° e 

In short, we are in the position of being 
at the same time the givers and the suppli- 
cants. This is neither dignified nor healthy 
for United States prestige. 


As I have said before, Mr. President, 
there is an old saying that “history re- 
peats itself.” Certainly it applies in this 
instance. We armed Japan. Then we 
armed Russia. Now we are arming Rus- ` 
Sia again. How crazy can we get? How 
silly can we be? 

During the period 1948-50, according 
to a report of the United Nations Euro- 
pean Economic Commission, Marshall- 
plan countries more than doubled deliv- 
eries of heavy engineering equipment 
and products to the Soviet bloc. During 
this same period the United States re- 
duced by more than 90 percent its own 
deliveries of such equipment to the 
Communists. _ 

In other words, Mr. President, we cre- 
ated a trade vacuum which our allies 
and beneficiaries under the Marshal 
plan readily began to fill. I might say 
they rushed in to fill it, and they have 
been filling it ever since. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
much of the material which the allies 
have been shipping to Russia was manu- 
factured largely with funds, counterpart 
funds, of the ECA? 

Mr. KEM. I think there can be no 
doubt about that. It has been shown on 
the Senate floor that much of the stra- 
tegic raw material which is being sent 
to Russia and other countries behind the 
iron curtain was manufactured in fac- 
tories financed under the Marshall plan 
and, I might say, by Marshall plan mil- 
lionaires lolling at ease on the Riviera, 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to invite 
attention to an article which appeared 
in the New York Times under date of 
January 24, 1951, in which there are re- 
ported certain comments by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], who 
made a report on the dealings of our 
allies with the Soviet Union and satel- 
lite countries. The article calls atten- 
tion to the fact that an American alumi- 
num manufacturer testified that Canada 
had been shipping aluminum almost 
continuously to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other Soviet-dominated nations. I 
find in the article many interesting 
things which bear out what the Senator 
has just been telling us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article 
may be placed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator from 
Utah for his contribution. 

According to the U. N. Committee, the 
Soviet Union now has the largest inven- 
tory of machine tools in the world, after 
that of the United States. The large, 
continuing sales of machine tools by 
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Britain to Russia has helped make this 
possible. 

In that connection, Mr. President, it 
is interesting to observe that our air- 
plane production is now lagging 20 per- 
cent behind schedule. We are told that 
the bottleneck is machine tools; that our 
manufacturers cannot obtain enough 
machine tools to do the job. What a 
pity it is, Mr. President, that at least a 
modicum of these machine tools which 
are being sold by Great Britain to Rus- 
sia cannot be sold to the United States 
and made useful to manufacture air- 
planes so that adequate air cover can 
be created over the young men of 
America who are being drafted and sent 
to the turmoil of Europe, to fight Eu- 
rope’s wars. 

By our own embargo on strategic ex- 
ports to the Reds, we have created a 
demand which our allies have been 
eager, and I may say quick to fill, with 
our help. 

VI. THE EAST-WEST ARGUMENT 


Mr. President, in conclusion I desire 
to address myself to the east-west trade 
argument. That seems to be the last 
stand. Perhaps I should not say the last 
stand, I observed on the floor yesterday 
when the apologists for our foreign pol- 
icy were cornered—and they seemed to 
be in a corner in the argument—they 
had one recourse. The last stand was 
to cry out, “You are an isolationist. 
You are an isolationist.” Everyone who 
wants to help our boys in Korea is surely 
not an isolationist. Mr. President, since 
when has it become a mark of derision 
for one to be interested in protecting the 


young men who are drafted and sent into 


positions of peril from being shot down 
by weapons furnished in whole or in 
part by ourselves? 

Now, Mr. President, for the east-west 
argument. The President of the United 
States has had a good deal to say about 
this, and I may say with no originality 
he has called trade a two-way street. 
Of course, it is a two-way street. That 
is a foundation principle of economics. 
No one has contended otherwise since 
Adam Smith’s time. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the road to a lonely grave with 
a white cross is a one-way street, as 
many American fathers and mothers 
and wives and children of our boys in 
Korea can testify. 

In the event administration officials 
consider it necessary and desirable that 
exceptions be made to the provisions of 
the mandatory bill why cannot they 
come to Congress and request that these 
exceptions be written into the law itself? 
There are many bright young men in 
the State Department with considerable 
facility in use of the English language. 
We know that from their press releases. 
In the Department there are able attor- 
neys led by the Secretary of State, who 
is himself a distinguished lawyer. Why 
can they not build into this law the ex- 
ceptions they need for their use? 

They talk about the case of Austria, 
and then they protect the trade from 
Great Britain to Russia. If there are 
certain peculiar conditions existing in 
Austria today with reference to east- 
west trade why can we not legislate in 
such a way that our military 
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will not continue to flow to Great Britain 
when Great Britain unashamedly is car- 
rying on this traffic with Russia and the 
Russian bloc? Mr. President, with all 
the ability and all the skill and all the 
experience of the Members of the Senate, 
why cannot Senators come forward with 
a more original proposal than merely to 
pass the buck to the President, and to 
say, “Papa knows best”? 

David Lawrence, the editor of the 
United States News and World Report, 
in its issue of- August 24, 1951, suggests 
that we protect our youth, if need be, by 
using our dollars. He seems to have 
just the contrary idea. He wants to pro- 
tect our youth by using our dollars. 
There are those, Mr. President, who ap- 
parently wish to use our youth to protect 
our dollars. Mr. Lawrence suggests 
that we use our dollars to buy off the 
British Government, to buy their trade 
with Russia. Better this, he says, than 
to sacrifice any more lives needlessly in 
a war which thus far has not been won, 
but which can be won if the Allies stick 
together on the issue of our economic 
embargo. As Mr. Lawrence points out, 
the revenue derived from the trade be- 
tween Britain and the Communist bloc 
is a drop in the bucket when compared 
with the billions of dollars it is proposed 
that we give away under the provisions 
of the so-called mutual security bill. His 
suggestion is that we use some of this 
money to buy the British off, to pay them 
to discontinue the shipment of machine 
tools to Russia. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
what Great Britain obtains from Russia 
is largely in the way of foodstuffs and 
timber, particularly fodder for farm ani- 
mals? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. Mr. Lawrence says, 
“Let the countries of the free world fur- 
nish those materials.” 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
the free world does not have a shortage 
in the materials which Great Britain is 
getting from Russia in exchange for her 
machine tools, her copper, and rubber, 
and electrical machinery of various 
kinds. 

Mr. KEM. Absolutely not. It seems 
to be an entirely feasible project for the 
countries of the free world to furnish 
Britain with these materials, and I think 
if they ask Britain to discontinue its 
trade in strategic and raw materials with 
Russia, that there is an implied oppor- 
tunity to do so. I would be glad to give 
my vote to any sound plan which had 
that purpose in contemplation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would it not be pos- 
sible for Great Britain to get her sup- 
plies from her own dominions, or at least 
from the British Commonwealth? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. There has been no 
showing whatever that the comparative- 
ly limited quantities of these goods Great 
Britain needs cannot be obtained else- 
where in the world. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, there are 
many who are convinced that the ideo- 
logical sympathy between the present 
heads of the British Government and 
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the present heads of the Russian Gov- 
ernment has much to do with the com- 
mercial affinity between the two coun- 
tries. All of us know that they are both 
Marxists. We know that Joe Stalin is 
an exponent and follower of one branch 
of the Marxist theory, the branch known 
as the Communists. We know that 
Clement Attlee, Arthur Horner, the pres- 


- ent Minister of War in Great Britain, 


and other heads of the British Socialist 
Government are Marxists, followers of 
another branch of that doctrine, known 
as socialism. 

We also know that both branches of 
Marxism have in mind the same objec- 
tive—abolition of private property and 
control of the means of production. 
And so it continues, 

The Communists badly need rubber, 
oil, and other strategic raw materials 
to build up their. military strength. 
Now is the time to deny them those ma- 
terials, while there is still a chance to 
avert another world war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Lawrence’s editorial 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


- was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
STOP SUPPLYING THE COMMUNISTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

It is disheartening to hear from the lips 
of a British Cabinet minister in the House 
of Commons the argument that Great Brit- 
ain cannot afford to give up her trade with 
the Communist countries. 

What strange doctrine this is to be trans- 
mitted across the sea to us from a sister 
democracy which has always professed ad- 
herence to the ideal that human life was more 
precious than profit. 

American boys in large numbers, and a 
small but brave band of British boys, too, 
have died on the battlefields of Korea be- 
cause of a belief in the idealism of de- 
mocracy. 

It seems incredible that crass materialism 
should be offered now as more important 
than human life itself. 

Does this mean that we can protect our 
youth only by using our dollars; by buying 
off the British Government so she will not 
desert the basic principles of the economic 
alliance against our enemies recently entered 
into through the United Nations? 

Better this, of course, than to sacrifice any 
more lives needlessly in a war that thus far 
has not been won but which can be won if 
the allies stick together on the issue of an 
economic embargo. 

Surely all the revenue from trade between 
Britain and the Communist bloc countries 
is a drop in the bucket; a mere fraction in 
dollars or pounds when measured by the 
billions about to be voted by our Congress 
in aid to foreign countries. 

Congress has before it an amendment to 
that appropriation bill which would prohibit 
the granting of military or economic assist- 
ance to any foreign government which allows 
trade in strategic materials with the Com- 
munist countries. Such an amendment 
should pass by overwhelming vote if only 
to keep faith with the 80,000 Americans who 
have given their blood to a great cause in 
Korea; the fight against Communist im- 
perialism. 

Economic blockades by sea are no longer 
the only weapon. We floundered with that 
kind of restrictive operation in World War I 
only to find the so-called neutral countries 
penetrating the blockade constantly through 


legal loopholes. 
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The only effective way now is to do what 
we did in World War II—to buy up all the 
materials at the source and add them to our 


For Britain to say she is not shipping to 
Communist China but that she will continue 
to ship to Soviet Russia is to strike a body 
blow against an effective embargo. 

Por the first half of 1951, British purchases 
from the Soviet bloc countries came to $123,- 
687,000. The main items were grain, tim- 
ber, and méat. 

British sales to the Soviet bloc for the 
first half of 1951 amounts to $43,313,000. The 
main items were machinery, wool, manufac- 
tured textiles, tires and chemicals. 

If Britain needs lumber or food or any- 
thing else from the ſron- curtain countries, 
let the rest of the world supply these items 
out of an international pool. 

If Britain has things to sell, directly or in- 
directly, to the Communists, let the same 
amount of money which she normally would 
derive from trade with Russia and her satel- 
lites be furnished by an international trade 
board. Let us, for example, buy Ceylon’s 
rubber. Only last week news came of the 
start of shipments of rubber fram Ceylon 
to Communist China in Polish ships. 

All the commerce involved both ways be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe would 
probably not exceed $1,000,000,000 a year—a 
fraction of the $8,000,000,000 we are about to 
appropriate. 

By a strict enforcement now of the princi- 
ple of an embargo, we can prevent another 
world war. 

Russia needs badly machinery and ma- 
terials for her armament build-up. That is 
why she has started her “peace” propaganda 
and a noticeable clamor for trade with the 
West. The shoe of the embargo, even in its 
limited operation today, is pinching already. 

The Communists in China and elsewhere 
need rubber and oil and other raw materials 
so as to build up their military strength. 
Now is the time—not merely during a large- 
scale war—to deny those materials and to 
compel by negotiation a demobilization of 
the Red armies and the liberation of the 
satellite countries whose independence has 
been violated. It is a leverage of far-reach- 
ing influence. 

Now is the time to appeal in the interest 
of humanity to the British people to reverse 
the policy of their government which so 
bluntly told the American Government last 
week that trade with the Communists is too 
valuable to stop. Very well, let us buy the 
trade. 

Meanwhile, what are the President and the 
Secretary of State doing about it? Are they 
perhaps sympathetic with the British Labor 
Government’s viewpoint and against the 
embargo plan that Congress is proposing? 
Or will the American Government declare 
publicly its protest against British trade with 
the Communists? 

The American people wait patiently for 
the answer. 


EXHIBIT 1 


[From the New York Times of January 24, 
1951] 


UNITED STATES Am DECLARED HELPING RED 
LANDS—SENATOR REPORTS West EUROPE 
Uses Funps To SEND “War” Goops BEHIND 
“CURTAIN” 

WASHINGTON, January 23.—Senator HER- 
BERT R. O'Conor said today that American 
aid funds had been used by some Western 
European nations to send materials useful in 
war to nations behind the iron curtain. 

A couple of hours earlier, Richard Rey- 
nolds, Jr., an American aluminum manufac- 
turer, testified to a House committee that 
Canada has been shipping aluminum almost 
continuously to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other Soviet-dominated nations. 

{A Canadian Embassy official replied that 
Canada banned aluminum exports to Com- 
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munist areas immediately after the United 
States put the metal on its list of strategic 
materials, the United Press reported. A Com- 
merce t official confirmed that this 
country did not bar shipment of aluminum 
ingots until October 9. Other sources said 
this country restricted exports of the metal 
at Canada’s suggestion.] 

Senator O'Conor, a Maryland Democrat, 
heads a Senate subcommittee that repeatedly 
has expressed concern over the export and 
transshipment of strategic goods to potential 
enemies of the western world. 

CHARGE BY O'CONOR 

After a meeting of his committee with 
Assistant Secretary of State Willard L. Thorp, 
Senator O'Conor said some Western Euro- 
pean countries have used United States re- 
covery funds to build factories that sent 
war potential goods to areas dominated by 
Moscow. 

The Senator told reporters that Mr. Thorp 
and other State Department officials present 
at the closed-door conference promised to 
seek joint action by the Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries to prevent any more leaks of materials 
which could be converted to military use. 

He said that after repeated prodding by 
his committee, the Commerce Department 
had cut off virtually all United States trade 
in war—potential goods to Communist areas 
by a system of export licenses. 

“We have a complete embargo now on 
Communist China,” he said. “It came about 
a month later than we thought it should.” 

But as to Western Europe, Senator O'CONOR 
said some nations there have trade agree- 
ments with Russia and its satellites, so that 
a difficult international problem is involved. 

He declined to identify the nations he said 
had been using United States recovery funds 
to build factories which shipped war-useful 
goods to the satellite countries, but he said 
such things as steel, tires, vehicles, and 
chemicals had been shipped there last year 
by Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Western Germany, Luxemburg, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

In the midst of the day’s developments, 
Representative Epwarp H. REES, Republican, 
of Kansas, introduced legislation that would 
bar United States economic aid to any coun- 
try which permits exports of war materials 
to Russia or Communist-dominated areas. 

The testimony about Canadian aluminum 
shipments to Russian satellites was given 
by Mr. Reynolds to the House Monopoly 
Committee headed by Representative EMAN- 
VEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York. Mr. 
Reynolds is president of the Reynolds Metals 
Co., second only to the Aluminum Co. of 
America (Alcoa) as a United States producer. 

Using figures he said were based on official 
reports of the Canadian Government, Mr. 
Reynolds said the Aluminum Co. of Canada 
(Alcan) during the first 10 months of 1950 
had sent 3,008,900 pounds of aluminum to 
Red China, 5,318,500 pounds to Poland, and 
2,889,600 pounds to Czechoslovakia—a total 
of 11,217,000 pounds. 

Mr. Reynolds presented those figures in 
opposing a proposal that the United States 
underwrite construction of a $500,000,000 
aluminum plant in British Columbia for 
Alcan. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I now move 
that the pending measure, the Battle 
bill, House bill 4550, be recommitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he resumes his 
seat? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Moody 
Benton Hennings Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Nixon 

yrd Ives O'Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Case Kefauver Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Clements Kerr Saltonstall 
Connally Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lehman Sparkman 

Long Stennis 

Dworshak Magnuson Taft 
Ecton Malone Thye 
Ellender Martin Underwood 
Flanders Maybank Watkins 
Frear Welker 
Fulbright McClellan Wherry 
George McFarland Wiley 
Gillette McKellar Williams 
Green McMahon Young 
Hayden Millikin 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


STATEMENT BY FOUR SENATORS CON- 
CERNING MUTUAL AID BILL 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this 
morning four Senators joined in issu- 
ing a statement concerning the mutual 
aid bill. It isa statement intended to 
seek complete restoration of all cuts in 
the $8,500,000,000 mutual aid bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATORS GREEN, MCMAHON, 
SPARKMAN, AND FULBRIGHT CONCERNING THE 
MUTUAL AID BILL 
We intend to seek complete restoration of 

all cuts in the $8,500,000,000 mutual aid bill. 

President Truman, Secretary Acheson, Sec- 
retary Marshall, and General Bradley have 
advocated an appropriation of $8,500,000,000, 
and we believe that the Congress should ap- 
prove this sum. Therefore we shall sponsor 
and strongly support an amendment au- 
thorizing the full amount requested. 

In our view, it is a serious mistake to call 
such money foreign aid. The money is not 
foreign aid at all—it is mutual aid; it is aid 
to the United States. As Senators, we very 
much doubt if Congress has a moral right 
to use the American taxpayer's hard-earned 
cash for foreign aid in the sense of aimless 
charity. But we hold that Congress has not 
only the moral right but the solemn moral 
duty to assist allies when the practical effect 
is to assist and defend our own country. 

On this issue it is all too easy to play upon 
prejudice and to win the applause of the un- 
thinking. It is all too easy to condemn for- 
eigners and to say they must shift for them- 
selves and to talk only about the heavy load 
borne by the American taxpayer. Yet wealth 
and power and prestige carry with them re- 
sponsibilities and duties. If we fail to dis- 
charge the one, we shall lose the other. 

America and Europe are partners in the 
business of survival. Aid to one is aid to 
both. The $8,500,000,000 represent the best 
military buy, dollar for doller, that we can 
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make. It may cost us well over $50,000,000,- 
000 per year to support 3,000,000 troops in our 
own country. It will cost us only $8,500,- 
000,000 this year to create the same number 
of troops along the front lines of freedom 
overseas. 

If you slash the funds needed for this 
latest joint venture, then you run the risk 
of having to spend in the United States, not 
$50,000,000,000 per year, but $100,000,000,000 
or more—and you also run the risk of a dis- 
aster overtaking not merely Europe but 
America as well. If, however, you appropri- 
ate the full $8,500,000,000 for mutual aid, you 
supply an alloy of steel to harden the strength 
of both partners, the United States no less 
than Europe. 

Where the peril is so great and the time 
so short—and where an even larger sum is 
needed if the goods could be produced— 
who can examine his own conscience and 
rightly conclude that this appropriation can 
be sliced without prejudice to the business 
of staying alive and free? 

We are told that economic aid is separate 
from military aid and that the one may be 
safely cut if the other remains intact. But 
economic strength is the foundation upon 
which rests the whole superstructure of mili- 
tary defense. Undermine the one and the 
other comes toppling down. 

In the words of General Eisenhower: 

“Remember that this conflict—spiritually, 
industrially, economically, militarily—is all 
tied together. And let us not try to separate 
the parts because they relate one to the other. 
A basic aim is to give assurance to Western 
Europe: the confidence that it is all right 
for it to go out and do its best. That's what 
American leadership should do here, and is 
doing, I am convinced. All the way around, 
with my civilian associates and everyone else, 
we are trying to create that feeling of con- 
fidence.” 

Again and again it is stressed that Euro- 
pean production has risen to a level roughly 
140 percent of prewar output. This in- 
creased production, however, has been used 
to repair war damage and to purchase vital 
raw materials once bought with interest 
money on foreign investments. The real 
yardstick of Europe's recovery is her stand- 
ard of living, and this is no better than pre- 
war, That standard, in turn, was far behind 
what we Americans enjoyed at the time—and 
our own living standard since the war has 
shot forward by 40 percent. 

The plain truth is that Europe, despite her 
dramatic progress, still lives close to the 
margin of subsistence. There is no fat in 
her economies. She lacks key raw materials 
for defense, and she also lacks the dollars to 
buy such materials. Our allies confront the 
threat of conditions in which communism, 
now on the defensive, might bound back and 
score new successes. In such a situation, we 
would defeat our purpose if we looked only 
at the guns to be supplied and ignored the 
men behind the guns—men whose determi- 
nation and morale depend upon timely eco- 
nomic help. 

But there is another vital factor on the so- 
called economic side. Our money in this fleld 
will produce a multiplied effect whereby each 
American dollar spent upon a factory abroad 
may generate plant worth two or three or four 
times as much. A factory proposed for Den- 
mark can, with the help of eighty-one thou- 
sand American dollars, produce $452,000 
worth of submarine guns. A factory pro- 
posed for France can, with the help of three 
hundred and twelve thousand American dol- 
lars, produce $8,000,000 worth of tank de- 
stroyers. 

With a little economic help from us at crit- 
ical points, our allies can move ahead and aid 
themselves on an expanding scale. This in 
turn means that, in the future, they will re- 
quire from us fewer and fewer military end 
items. The tanks and planes which today we 
must furnish will, given economic aid, flow 
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increasingly from our allies themselves and 
from the factories they will have constructed 
in the meanwhile. 

If the people of Europe were defenseless; if 
they lacked the will to rearm; if they were 
ready to accept Soviet slavery without a 
fight—then no Russian-made atomic bombs 
would ever fall on their territory. All such 
atomic bombs would instead fall upon the 
United States alone. But the people of Eu- 
rope are not defenseless; they do not lack the 
will to rearm; they are not ready to accept 
Soviet slavery without a fight. This means 
that, in case of atomic war, they may share 
the punishment with us—and they are much 
closer to Communist air bases than ourselves. 
For our own sake, we must not stint and 
hesitate in sharing the means of defense with 
them. 

Nothing could more surely guarantee suc- 
cess in this partnership for survival than a 
bold congressional decision to authorize 
every dollar requested. Here is an act that 
rises above false economizing. It is more im- 
portant to balance the Kremlin’s power and 
win than to balance the 1952 budget and lose. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the 
control by the United States and co- 
operating foreign nations of exports to 
any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and all countries under 
its domination, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the speech 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem]. Because of my long 
personal interest in international trade 
and my personal experience with it 
through Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, of which 
I am chairman, I feel I should briefly 
point out some of the facts that seem to 
me to lie at the root of the problem. 
I enlist the attentiveness of the Senator 
from Missouri because he may wish to 
comment on some of these facts. 

In this problem of east-west trade in 
Europe we face an unhappy dilemma. 
We must seek what perhaps can be best 
called a balance of advantage. If the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] were 
prepared, whenever the trade is cut back 
between our allies in Western Europe 
and Eastern Europe, for us on our part 
to compensate them by putting up dol- 
lars which they could use in place of the 
trade which would be denied them, in 
order to purchase the goods which oth- 
erwise they would get from Eastern Eu- 
rope, it would seem to me that the Sen- 
ator’s position would at least be con- 
sistent. 

Perhaps the Senate will recall that at 
the time the Marshall plan went into 
effect the experts who were consulted 
agreed that Western Europe required 
$2,250,000,000 in trade with Eastern Eu- 
rope in order for its economy to stay in 
balance. That is not far from the total 
trade between Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope prior to the war, something in ex- 
cess of three billion. Yet the trade in 
1950 was less than a third, measured in 
constant prices, of what it was in 1938, 
which was not a very good year, by the 
way. The trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe was only slightly over a 
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billion dollars. Western Europe’s ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe in 1950 were 
only $925,000,000, which was an increase 
from the previous year of 1949, but was 
considerably less than half of the pre- 
war figure. 

The defense program for Western Eu- 
rope revolves in large part around the 
imports from Eastern Europe. The ci- 
vilian economy of Western Europe also 
in large part revolves around these im- 
ports. The importation of Polish coal, 
for example, is believed by experts to be 
morc important to Western Europe in its 
defense effort and in its civilian economy 
than the value to Eastern Europe of any- 
thing that Western Europe now is send- 
ing in. Western Europe imports from 
the east, along with coal, wheat, meat, 
eggs, and other such goods which it must 
have. If it does not get these from East- 
ern Europe, it will have to have dollars 
with which to get them elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I am taking some of 
these figures from a most interesting 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of last Sunday. The article was 
written my Mr. Michael L. Hoffman, 
chief of the New York Times bureau in 
Geneva. I became acquainted with Mr. 
Hoffman when I served as chairman of 
our delegation at the U. N. Freedom of 
Information Conference in Geneva in 
1948. Mr. Hoffman is one of America’s 
ablest reporters from Europe, and I may 
add that he has his doctorate in the field 
of economics and qualifies as an expert 
in that field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his article printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, this ar- 
ticle helps point up the dilemma of what 
will happen to Western Europe if we 
eliminate or even cut back too sharply 
on its trade with Eastern Europe. But 
the dilemma is twofold. It is not only 
the question of where Western Europe 
will get the funds with which to purchase 
the articles which are essential to its 
economic life as well as to its defense 
effort. 

In addition, there is another factor, 
and this second aspect has not been 
stressed adequately in the course of the 
debate on the Kem amendment; namely, 
the effect of amendments of this kind 
on the attitudes of the leaders and peo- 
ples of the Western European countries 
with whom we are trying to work. To 
them such amendments seem to be, in- 
deed, a kind of psychological warfare, 
waged through the United States Senate 
against countries with which our Govern- 
ment is trying to develop the closest and 
most friendly relations, and whom we 
are trying to develop as potential allies 
in case of war. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri quoted Sir Hartley Shawcross. 
The article by Michael Hoffman also 
quotes him as follows: 

Western Europe cannot put a stop to this 
east-west trade without quite dispropor- 
tionate damage and dislocation. She really 
cannot do without the things she gets from 
the countries of Eastern Europe. + 
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Mr. President, quite naturally Western 
Europe cannot get the needed commodi- 
ties from Eastern Europe unless Western 
Europe ships other goods in return. 

Testimony was taken before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, in execu- 
tive session, from a high officials of the 
State Department. That testimony 
confirms a fact reported by Mr. Hoffman 
that by negotiation with our allies in 
Western Europe, very great progress has 
been made in putting a stop to the ship- 
ment of key goods or machinery which 
could play an important or vital part 
in any projected war effort on the part 
of Russia or her satellites. 


In his article, Mr. Hoffman has the 


following to say on that subject: 


But from the European point of view 
nothing that has happened since the Korean 
outbreak has changed the fundamental facts 
of life about east-west trade. Europeans 
did not want to develop the Soviet war 
potential before Korea and they do not want 
to do so now. Until Congress got into the 
picture every western country, including the 
neutrals who got no American aid, was 
quietly regulating exports to the east and 
equally quietly consulting the United States 
experts about the common policy. All that 
has passed. 

European governments have to decide 
whether to face taunts and outraged patri- 
otic sentiment and give in to the United 
States or to break openly with Washington 
even at the cost of getting no American aid. 
It is by no means certain they will choose 
the former course, especially if there is not 
much American ad 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I wish to read two 
more paragraphs of the article, and then 
I shall yield for the question which the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
wishes to address to me. 

The lead paragraph of Mr. Hoffman’s 
notable article—and I quote as much of 
this article as I do because I feel that 
Mr. Hoffman puts these things much 
better than I, at least, have had the time 
to put them, or perhaps better than I 
could put them—reads as follows: 

Geneva, August 25.—Europeans are getting 
fed up with the United States Congress’ 
effort to tell them what they should and 
should not trade with Eastern Europe. Be- 
hind the polite words of such Cabinet Min- 
isters as Sir Hartley Shawcross, president 
of Britain’s Board of Trade, who recently 
urged the United States to accept frank 
and friendly discussion of the problem, lies 
both irritation and serious concern for the 
economic consequences of the present Amer- 
ican policy toward trade across the iron 
curtain. 


The concluding paragraph of the arti- 
cle reads as follows: 


The United States Congress has forced 
Western Europeans into a greatly weakened 
bargaining position by its recent actions and 
statements. If, despite this, something can 
be accomplished to strike a bargain that 
western countries are prepared to accept, 
further American efforts to interfere can 
be expected to lead to an open break in the 
Atlantic alliance on this issue and the loss of 
the very large degree of cooperation on the 
true objectives of the control of trade with 
the Communist world which has laboriously 
been achieved by American diplomacy dur- 
ing the past 3 years. 


Now I am glad to yield for a question, 
Mr. President, 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I know that 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut spoke accurately and cor- 
rectly when he said he knew a great deal 
about European trade. He has discussed 
it most intelligently. He has referred 
knowingly to European trade, European 
profits, and the balance of trade between 
various European countries. In other 
words, in approaching this problem he 
is preoccupied with the question of trade. 

I have looked at this problem from a 
somewhat different standpoint; I have 
been preoccupied with the question of 
the safety and welfare of the young 
American men who are in Korea, and 
who today are being shot down by 
weapons which are furnished in whole 
or in part as a result of the European 
trade and European profits. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut whether he is willing, in con- 
nection with the consideration of this 
problem, to aline himself with those who 
are interested primarily in property 
rights, or whether he prefers to aline 
himself with those of us who are inter- 
ested primarily in human rights. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I must 
reject wholly the implications of that 
question. The problem here, as applied 
to Western Europe, is a defense problem. 
We are in Korea for our security, and 
we are in Europe for our security. This 
week we shall debate a proposal, which 
I hope will be taken up by tomorrow, for 
a program of $5,500,000,000 or more of 
military aid for Western Europe. Is not 
our total investment around $12,000,- 
000,000, either present or potential, 
through the Marshall plan, to strengthen 
Western Europe? Our Chiefs of Staff 
and all our other military leaders agree 
that to prepare ourselves to defend 
American boys and American lives, and 
to strengthen the defenses and security 
of the United States, we must strengthen 
Western Europe. 

This is a key and fundamental con- 
cept of our foreign policy. Few today 
are prepared to deny it. Now, if we shut 
off the trade with Eastern Europe and 
do not replace Polish coal with Penn- 
sylvania coal, let us say, and Rumanian 
wheat with American wheat, and if we 
are not prepared to deliver all the other 
things which these countries need and 
which they are now getting from East- 
ern Europe, and getting only because 
they on their part send certain of their 
products to Eastern Europe, we are strik- 
ing a blow at the defense efforts of these 
countries. Under the NATO and with 
the leadership of General Eisenhower 
we are seeking to help them, to become 
strong and able to defend themselves, 
and to make them such powerful allies 
of the United States as to deter aggres- 
sive action on the part of the Soviet 
Union, such as we have experienced in 
Korea, either against them or against 
us or in other parts of the world as well. 

EXHIBIT A 
Wesr EUROPE MAINTAINS EASTERN TRADE Is 

VITAL—ATIEMPTS OF UNITED STATES CON- 

Gress To Lay Down Ricmw RULES Is WIDELY 

RESENTED 


(By Michael L. Hoffman) 
Geneva, August 25.— Europeans are get- 
ting fed up with the United States Congress’ 
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effort to tell them what they should and 
should not trade with Eastern Europe. Be- 
hind the polite words of such Cabinet Min- 
isters as Sir Hartley Shawcross, president of 
Britain's Board of Trade, who recently urged 
the United States to accept frank and friend- 
ly discussion of the problem, lies both ir- 
ritation and serious concern for the economic 
consequences of the present American poli- 
cy toward trade across the iron curtain. 

For the first 5 years after World War II the 
United States Government was urging West- 
ern European Governments to develop East- 
West trade as the one means of overcoming 
the European dollar shortage. With the 
strong support of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration's advisory board and with 
the full knowledge and implied approval of 
Congress, the United States Government told 
Europeans it favored brisk trade with the 
countries behind the iron curtain. The en- 
tire Marshall plan was constructed on a 
program that provided for Western Europe's 
receiving 17 percent of its total imports from 
Eastern Europe and sending 19 percent of 
its total exports there. 

Now the United States Government rep- 
resentatives seem to be afraid to be heard 
advocating even the most innocuous kind 
of commercial exchanges between East and 
West. Government officials in Europe know 
that the administration does not share the 
views of the congressional extremists that 
all east-west trade is bad. But as clearly 
demonstrated by the Shawcross speech, Eu- 
ropeans believe it is the extremists who are 
actually setting the policy today. 

What used to be a mild threat against ship- 
ping military items eastward has become a 
broad ban on raw materials of strategic 
value—practically all kinds of machinery, ve- 
hicles, boats, tools, and spare parts. All of 
the propaganda value of being able to say— 
as United States representatives from the 
President on down repeatedly said during the 
past few years—that the United States never 
dictated economic policies to the Marshall 
plan participants has been completely lost. 


SOURCE OF IRRITATION 


What irritates Europeans most is that Con- 
gress seems to believe that (1) they are 
less interested than Congress in keeping 
down the Soviet war potential, although they 
are constantly in the shadow of the Russian 
Army and (2) that even if they feel cor- 
rectly they are incompetent to decide upon 
the balance of advantage in their trade with 
the Communists. 

To many people in the United States the 
change in American policy, when it is real- 
ized that the policy has changed, is ade- 
quately explained by the Korean war and 
its implications. 

“Any country that continues to send war 
materials to an enemy which is killing our 
men and theirs doesn’t deserve our aid and 
won't get it,” Representative LAURIE C. BAT- 
TLE stated in a reaction to the Shawcross 
speech. That war materials is not easy to 
define and war potential even harder is not 
the sort of thing that commonly enters into 
the formation of congressional opinion on 
such matters. 

But from the European point of view 
nothing that has happened since the Korean 
outbreak has changed the fundamental facts 
of life about east-west trade. Europeans 
did not want to develop the Soviet war po- 
tential before Korea and they do not want 
to do so now. Until Congress got into the 
picture, every western country, including the 
neutrals who got no American aid, was quiet- 
ly regulating exports to the east and equally 
quietly consulting the United States experts 
about the common policy. All that has 
passed. 

European governments have to decide 
whether to face taunts and outraged pa- 
triotic sentiment and give in to the United 
States or to break openly with Washington 
even at the cost of getting no American aid. 
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It is by no means certain they will choose 
the former course, especially if there is not 
much American aid. 

DECLINE IN EAST-WEST TRADE 

What are the facts about east-west trade 
and its place in the European scheme of 
things? 

1. In 1950 Western Europe got less than a 
third as much (measured in constant prices) 
from Eastern Europe as in 1938, which was 
not a particularly good year. Total west- 
ern imports were valued at slightly over 
$1,000,000,000. 

2. Western Europe’s exports to Eastern 
Europe were worth $925,000,000 in 1950— 
an increase from the previous year and less 
than half of the prewar figure on a com- 
parable price basis. 

8. In 1947 the Marshall Plan Council esti- 
mated that to attain the ability to pay its 
way in the world Western Europe would need 
$2,250,000,000 of imports from Eastern 
Europe. This would be at least 5 percent 
greater in terms of present prices. Nothing 
has happened to change the basis on which 
this estimate was made. 

4. Eastern European countries are delib- 
erately cutting down their dependence on 
imports from the west and increasing their 
trade with one another. This is going on as 
part of a Communist policy and quite ir- 
respective of the western attitude toward 
east-west trade. The chances of reversing 
this trend by tying eastern industries, and 
particularly eastern agriculture to western 
markets are decreasing monthly, 

5. The principal items that Western Eu- 
rope gets from the east, in order of impor- 
tance, are coal, coarse grains, bread grains, 
timber, meat, eggs, and steel. For every one 
of these, except possibly eggs and steel, West- 
ern Europe is today spending dollars for 
supplies that formerly were obtained in 
Eastern Europe. 

6. The pressure for export markets for 
goods which is driving British exports to the 
wall in many parts of the world is partly the 
result of the inability of Germany to de- 
velop its former markets in Eastern Europe— 
although this would be difficult under the 
best of circumstances, 

7. The western defense program and civil- 
ian economy are absolutely dependent on 
continued shipments of Polish coal. Grant- 
ing the maximum claims of those who be- 
lieve western policy is hurting eastern coun- 
tries, nothing the west could deprive the 
east of could in the short run do as much 
damage as cutting off Polish coal would do 
in the west. 


WESTERN EUROPE'S STAND 


The mere recital of these broad facts ex- 
plains why European leaders are gravely 
concerned to see the United States leaning 
toward a policy of complete severance of 
trade relations with the Communist world. 
It may be that the United States can stand 
it. Certainly Russia can stand it, although 
the satellites would suffer. They are al- 
ready suffering from restrictions on goods 
they can purchase in the west. But as Sir 
Hartley Shawcross put it, Western Europe 
cannot without quite disproportionate 
damage and dislocation” do without the 
things it gets from the countries of East- 
ern Europe. 

If experts from East and West Europe now 
discussing in Geneva the possibility of in- 
creased trade seem likely to reach any sig- 
nificant area of agreement, the western al- 
lies sincerely hope that the United States 
will not make even more Russian propa- 
ganda come true by vetoing the arrange- 
ments that are worked out. 

The United States Congress has forced 
Western Europeans into a greatly weakened 
bargaining position by its recent actions and 
statements. If despite this something can 
be accomplished to strike a bargain that 
western countries are preparing to accept, 
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further American efforts to interfere can 
be expected to lead to an open break in the 
Atlantic alliance on this issue and the loss 
of the very large degree of cooperation on the 
true objectives of the control of trade with 
the Communist world which has laboriously 
been achieved by American diplomacy dur- 
ing the past 3 years. 


Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. KEM addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. BENTON. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri in a moment. I did 
not realize the distinguished Senator had 
a second question. I yield first, to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have heard much 
about human considerations and proper- 
ty considerations, and certainly I be- 
lieve that the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut and the junior Sen- 
ator from New York are as deeply con- 
cerned about human considerations as 
are any other Senators. But is it not a 
fact that the pending bill protects the 
safety of the people of the Nation and 
gives expression to human considera- 
tions to the fullest possible extent? 

If I may, I desire to quote from the 
pending bill and ask the Senator for 
his interpretation. The bill recites that 
“arms, armament, or military matériel, 
or articles or commodities” are on the 
embargoed list with respect to shipment 
to Russia and the satellite countries. 
It further recites that any goods which 
are likely to be used in the manufacture 
of arms, armament, or military matériel 
are also embargoed. If my interpreta- 
tion of this bill is correct—and I believe 
it is—if any such arms, ammunitions, 
armaments, or materials which go into 
their manufacture are shipped to the 
Soviet Republics or to the satellites, the 
Government of the United States is di- 
rected not only to discontinue and cut 
off all economic and financial assistance, 
but to go further and cut off even mili- 
tary assistance. So it seems to me that 
if the question is one of protection of the 
lives and limbs and safety of people, 
those are more fully safeguarded in this 
bill than in any other bill which has come 
before this body. We completely dis- 
associate ourselves, both in the economic 
and financial aid, and in military aid, 
if any such military articles are shipped, 
Is that a correct interpretation? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to allow 
me to answer that question? 

Mr. BENTON. If I may first com- 
ment, I shall then be glad to yield for 
the answer of the Senator from Missouri. 
My interpretation coincides with that of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. The problem here presented, be- 
tween the bill now before us and the 
Kem amendment, which was previously 
approved by the Senate, is that of the 
definition of many articles of trade, as 
they relate to war potential, over and 
above those which are specifically enu- 
merated in the new so-called Battle bill. 
The problem is, when shall we be some- 
what lenient and under what circum- 
stances shall we be very severe in arriv- 
ing at these definitions? Under the 
strictest definition, any item of trade, 
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even toothpaste, can be judged to be a 
potential item in a war economy. Yes; 
I concur wholly that the Battle bill, as 
interpreted by the distinguished Senator 
from New York, gives this greatly needed 
leeway, yet shuts off the key vital items. 
The bill will give a top administrative 
officer this needed opportunity to con- 
sider, each month and each period, where 
the balance of advantage lies in our own 
national effort. Inow yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield the floor, if 
the Senator from Missouri merely wishes 
to reply to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEM. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut some questions before 
he yields the floor, but in that connec- 
tion I should like to say that the inter- 
pretation placed on the Battle bill by 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN] is, in my judg- 
ment wholly incorrect, wholly inaccu- 
rate, and wholly inconsistent with the 
interpretation placed on the bill by its 
author, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and by any other Senator, 
so far as I know, who has addressed him- 
self to the subject. 

It seems to me the provisions of the 
Battle bill are too clear for intelligent 
argument in that respect. The first 
provision is that there is an absolute, 
unconditional ban on certain articles: 
to wit, “arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation of materials 
of strategic value, and items of primary 
strategic significance used in the produc- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war to any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the security 
of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under their domination.” 

In other words, the bill addresses it- 
self to the entire range of strategic war 
materials, There is an absolute, un- 
conditional ban against arms and weap- 
ons and atomic energy materials. Other 
strategic war materials, which may te 
shipped from the Marshall plan coun- 
tries, by our allies, to destinations 
behind the iron curtain, are made the 
subject of discretion, to be decided by the 
administration, as the bill says, accord- 
ing to what the administration believes 
to be the security interest of the United 
States. In other words, there is no ab- 
solute ban, as I understood the Senator 
from New York to say, against items 
such as copper and brass and scrap iron 
and aluminum and rubber, which may be 
used to build up the potential of the 
Russian war machine. That is left to 
the discretion of the administration. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for an 
answer? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have already quoted 
from the bill, H. R. 4550, itself, but 
I desire now to read very briefly from the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations with regard to the bill. On page 
7, the report recites: 

H. R. 4550 and S. 1987 are broader in scope 
than the Kem amendment, in that they pro- 
vide not only that no economic and financial 
assistance shall be given, but also that no 
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military assistance shall be given in the event 
embargoed items are shipped to the Soviet 
bloc. - 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, let me in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to page 
7, paragraph 6: 

6. Insofar as the proposed embargo extends 
to items “other than arms, ammunition, im- 
plements of war, and atomic-energy mate- 
rials,” the President may on the advice of 
the Administrator direct the continuance of 
assistance “when unusual circumstances in- 
dicate that the cessation of aid would be 
clearly detrimental to the security of the 
United States.” 


In other words, it is quite true, as the 
Senator says, that in the early part of 
the bill there is an unconditional ban, 
and then there is a proviso which gives 
the President authority to permit ship- 
ments if in his discretion it seems advis- 
able. Does the Senator follow me? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I think 
I have the floor, and I shall speak briefly 
to the comment of the Senator from 
Missouri, if I may, and then I shall yield 
the floor in the hope that we may have a 
vote. 

There is always, of course, a critical 
question of judgment involved in con- 
nection with how to secure the balance 
of advantage, the fine phrase of Mr. 
Hoffman’s. Even at the peak of World 
War I there was trade going on through 
Switzerland between Allied Powers on 
the one hand and Nazi Germany on the 
other, each side thinking it was getting 
the balance of advantage out of that 
trade. ‘This is a well-known fact about 
World War I and is a well-known fact 
about World War II at the very peak of 
the shooting war. The problem today is 
again one of judgment on the part of 
the responsible officers during this period 
of crisis as to where the balance of ad- 
vantage lies in the matter of trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe and 
on what items traded for what. Mani- 
festly, if Western Europe does not get 
Polish coal because it refuses to ship 
something back in return, it must get 
coal some other place. Someone must 
take the responsibility for judging these 
difficult questions. The judgments have 
been going against the expansion of 
east-west trade. It has been cut down 
more and more, until today it is only 
roughly a third of what it was in 1938. 
Indeed, the Russians are cooperating in 
every known way with the desire of the 
Senator from Missouri; they are doing 
everything they can to develop their 
trade with the satellites and to break the 
ties of the satellites with Western Eu- 
rope. They are trying all they can to 
channel the trade between Bulgaria and 
Russia, between Czechoslovakia and 
Russia, between Rumania and Russia, 
and to eliminate the trade of these coun- 
tries with Western Europe. They know 
that this is the way to bind these coun- 
tries firmly to them, and the Kem 
amendment helps them toward this end. 

Yes; the goal of the rulers of the 
Soviet Union comes into focus with the 
desire of some on the floor of the Senate 
to restrict and hold back trade between 
the satellites and the west. 

Mr. President, I do not think I shall 
gain anything by continuing the discus- 
sion further. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, before the 
Senator yields the floor, may I ask him 
a few questions? 

Mr. BENTON. The majority leader is 
advising me to yield the floor so that 
we may get to a vote, but if the Senator 
from Missouri can understand my mo- 
tive 

Mr. KEM. I do not see how it will 
facilitate a vote in any way. I hope the 
majority leader did not think I would 
ask any questions that would be in any 
way embarrassing to the Senator from 
Connecticut. I had in mind trying to 
develop the discussion. I thought the 
comment of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut was very appropriate; I think it was 
an able exposition of the property- 
profit-trade side of this question. I 
wanted to ask something about the other 
side of the question, the side involving 
human rights, the welfare, safety, and 
lives of young men in Korea or those 
who might be sent elsewhere. 

The Senator from Connecticut seemed 
to think I was perhaps a little critical 
in suggesting that this issue was one 
of property rights. I am not alone in 
that. I think that if the Senator would 
examine the public press, he would find 
many editorials referring to that aspect 
of the matter. 

I have in my hand an editorial written 
by a distinguished editor, Mr. David 
Lawrence, in the current number of 
United States News and World Report. 
The editorial is headed “Stop supplying 
the Communists.” There is this legend 
at the top: 


(This page presents the opinion of the 
editor. The news pages are written by other 
staff members independently of these edi- 
torial views.) 


I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Connecticut particularly to this 
statement: 


It seems incredible that crass material- 
ism should be offered now as more important 
than human life itself. 


Then Mr. Lawrence goes on to say: 


Does this mean that we can protect our 
youth only by using our dollars—by buying 
off the British Government so she will not 
desert the basic principles of the economic 
alliance against our enemies recently en- 
tered into through the United Nations? 

Better this, of course, than to sacrifice 
any more lives needlessly in a war that thus 
far has not been won but which can be won 
if the Allies stick together on the issue of 
an economic embargo. 

Surely all the revenue from trade be- 
tween Britain and Communist bloc coun- 
tries is a drop in the bucket—a mere frac- 
tion in dollars or pounds when measured by 
the billions about to be voted by our Cong- 
ress in aid to foreign countries. 


Then Mr. Lawrence proceeds to make 
this interesting suggestion, to which I 
referred very briefly previously in this 
discussion: 


If Britain needs lumber or food or any- 
thing else from the iron curtain countries, 
let the rest of the world supply these items 
out of an international pool. 

Britain has things to sell, directly or in- 
directly to the Communists, let the same 
amount of money which she normally would 
derive from trade with Russia and her sat- 
ellites be furnished by an international 
trade board. Let's, for example, buy Cey- 
lon's rubber. Only last week news came of 
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the start of shipments of rubber from Ceylon 
to Communist China in Polish ships. 

All the commerce involved both ways be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe would 
probably not exceed a billion dollars a year— 
a fraction of the eight billions we are about 
to appropriate. 


Mr. President, this seems to me to be 
a very common sense approach to the 
subject. We are to take care of the free- 
country side of the east-west trade; in 
other words, to add items to our stock- 
pile where we can use them to advantage 
and furnish items to the free world where 
it becomes necessary. 

Mr. President, I was particularly inter- 
ested in another suggestion made by the 
able Senator from Connecticut. He ex- 
presses impatience that we should be tell- 
ing the countries of Western Europe 
what they ought to do in their own af- 
fairs. I do not think that at any time 
in this debate it has been suggested that 
the American Congress should under- 
take to legislate for any country in Wes- 
tern Europe or to tell those nations what 
they should do. The only suggestion 
made was that it is our responsibility 
and our duty to say how the money of 
the American taxpayers taken from 
them under the taxing power is spent; 
and, Mr. President, the taxing power in- 
volves the power to destroy. The only 
proposal here is that we say to the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, “We do not pro- 
pose that the money and the goods of the 
American taxpayers be continued in 
shipments and gifts to the countries of 
Western Europe and have them in turn 
sell the same items of war goods to the 
countries of the Russian bloc.” So much 
for that argument. 

Mr. President, there are many more 
things I could say. I shall only say that, 
so far as I am concerned, I do not know 
what the present disposition of the 
American Congress will be on this sub- 
ject. I think I know what the dispo- 
sition of the American people is. I think 
the American people are more interested 
in American lives than they are in Eu- 
ropean trade and European profits and 
European balance of trade. I think, if 
the Congress does not decide the ques- 
tion in consonance with that view, that 
it is very likely that subsequent Con- 
gresses will do so. But we have the op- 
portunity now to make what seems to 
be a humanitarian judgment on this all- 
important question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the able 
Senator from Missouri feel that there 
is a great deal of difference between 
the type of shipments being made to 
the Soviet Union and its satellites and 
the type of shipments we saw going to 
the war lords of Japan in 1938, 1939, 
and 1940, and even in 1941, in scrap iron 
and oil, some of which came back on 
the American boys at Pearl Harbor on 
the morning of December 7, 1941? 

Mr. KEM. I think the situation is 
identical. I think it is a case of history 
repeating itself. 


1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator not 
familiar with the fact that during that 
period of time many of the newspapers 
of the country, particularly those of the 
Pacific coast, were pointing out that the 
scrap iron and oil were being used 
against our historic friend, China, with 
whom the Japanese were then engaged 
in a struggle, and were urging upon the 
State Department that an embargo be 
placed against the shipment of scrap 
iron and oil, but that the State Depart- 
ment was a little dilatory at that time, 
as they have been since, in the matter 
of trade with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is certainly 
so. I believe that issue raised the same 
age-old question of human rights 
against property rights. At that time, 
those in control of the American Gov- 
ernment preferred to let American prof- 
its made in this trade with Japan con- 
tinue to accumulate. The profits were 
obtained, but our boys lost their lives in 
Okinawa and other places. in the 
Pacific. l 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I mention that 
case to show that we are not holding 
the view that the Government itself has 
not made mistakes in that regard, both 
in the past and more recently; but I 
point it up only to emphasize the fact 
that neither should we ourselves deal 
in blood money, and we should make 
certain that those who are receiving our 
aid are not dealing in blood money while 
at the very same time the strategic ma- 
terials which are going to the Commu- 
nist countries are being processed, are 
being sent to Communist China and to 
Communist Korea. Some of it has been 
used to operate the trucks which are 
now carrying Chinese Communist troops 
to build up their forces in Korea. I do 
not think that there is anyone who is 
sufficiently wise to say that before the 
month of September is out that the 
Communists, having had the respite of 
the negotiations at Kaesong may not 
once again attempt an all-out attack 
to drive the United Nations forces into 
the sea. Some of the responsibility will 
rest upon those who have been apa- 
thetic in the matter of cutting off any 
type of trade which has the effect of 

. building up the war-making potential of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator from 
California for his eloquent statement. 
Mr. President, it seems passing strange 
to me that our foreign-policy planners 
can neither benefit from their own ex- 
perience or the record of the past. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to a statement nfade, 
I think, by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, that State Department officials 
stated recently that as a result of nego- 
tiations, trade is being cut down by our 
various allies. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to an article published in the 
United States News and World Report 
of August 31, 1951, which apparently 
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takes a different view. The headline 
is “Soviet is winning war of imports.” 

The subheadline is “Strategic goods 
siphoned away from west.” 

I read the opening paragraphs, as 
follows: 

Moscow finds good shopping in the west. 
Vital trade is moving to the Soviet world, 
despite United States’ efforts to pinch it off. 

Russian traders are getting machinery, 
other war-useful goods for the timber, coal, 
raw materials Europe has to have. 

East-West trade, legal and illegal, is grow- 
ing smaller. But the Kremlin still holds the 
edge in bargaining with the Allies. 


Then there is a summary which points 
out in very cogent fashion that Russia is 
getting the best of the deal. It shows 
that Britain sells to the Soviet bloc elec- 
tric generators, machinery, machine 
tools, and rubber. West Germany sells 
to the Soviet block steel products, ma- 
chinery, and machine tools. Sweden 
sells iron ore and electrical equipment. 
Switzerland and Italy sell machinery. 
Belgium and Luxemburg sell wool, non- 
ferrous metals, and electrical machinery. 
Austria sells steel products, oil, and raw 
materials. France sells wool, vehicles, 
and steel products. The Netherlands 
sell tin and machinery. Norway sells 
fish, aluminum, and iron ore. Denmark 
sells chemicals and ships. 

All that Russia sells to the west is 
grain, timber, and wood products. 
Poland sells coal. The Balkans sell meat 
and foodstuffs. The satellites sell 
chemicals and textiles. 

I invite that article to the Senator’s 
attention. It seems in a way effectively 
to answer the argument that all this 
trade is being cut down. This is one of 
the very latest statements on the sub- 
ject, contained as it is in the August 31 
issue of United States News and World 
Report. i 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire article may be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator from 
Utah very much. I simply wish to say a 
word about the motion I made to recom- 
mit the bill to the committee. As has 
been said in the discussion, there is an- 
other bill pending. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it House bill 5113, 
the mutual security bill? 

Mr. KEM. No. I refer to a bill which 
has been introduced by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], and myself, 
which takes the other approach to the 
problem. The Battle bill is a discre- 
tionary bill. The bill I refer to is a 
mandatory bill. Our bill provides that 
the President shall shut off assistance 
to the countries that are engaging in 
this vicious trade with the Russian bloc. 
The theory of the bill is that if certain 
exceptional cases require exceptional 
treatment, they should be reached by 
built-in amendments; that the Congress 
has the responsibility of dealing with 
those cases; that the Congress should 
not pass the buck to the President or to 
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Mr. Acheson and in that way relieve it- 
self of responsibility. 

Mr. President, the Battle bill was re- 
ported by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee without a hearing, without 
notice to the sponsors of the other point 
of view, although we had introduced a 
bill whieh was pending before the com- 
mittee, and we are told was discussed by 
the committee when the Battle bill was 
being talked about. Now, it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that if the Senate really 
wants to approach this question intelli- 
gently, if the Senate believe that the 
problem of whether the young men of 
America are to be shot down in Korea 
by arms furnished by ourselves through 
our allies is an important one, the Sen- 
ate will recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee, so that the committee may have 
an opportunity to take evidence upon it. 

Many facts have been referred to here, 
Certainly the committee’s judgment on 
the matter is no better than its infor- 
mation. We are told that the commit- 
tee disposed of the bill in 20 or 30 min- 
utes. There is an estimate also that it 
required only 2 or 3 minutes. In any 
case, it was a hearing behind closed 
doors, where there was no opportunity 
for members of the press or radio to 
report to the American people what was 
taking place. 

Mr. President, what I propose by my 
motion is that the entire matter—the 
Battle bill and the Wherry bill—go back 
to the committee so that the committee 
may hold an open hearing, in a “gold- 
fish bowl,” where representatives of the 
press and radio and others may be pres- 
ent, and then reach a decision in the 
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Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my motion. } 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
EXHIBIT 1 


Soviet Is WINNING War OF IMPORTS—STRA- 
TEGIC GOODS SIPHONED AWAY FROM WEST 


PaRis.—Russia, fighting a shrewd economic 
war in Europe, is winning. In the Washing- 
ton-Moscow struggle over East-West trade, 
United States finds itself outmaneuvered at 
nearly every turn. 

A survey, just completed by United States 
Officials in Paris, shows what’s happening. 

Russia and her satellites are getting more 
and more war-potential goods, more ma- 
chinery and metals from the west. Western 
nations are getting less and less of the vital 
coal, grain, and timber that they need from 
the East. 

A coal shortage in Europe is strengthen- 
ing the Soviet bargaining position, enabling 
Moscow to take the offensive in the trade 
fight. Strategic manganese also gives Rus- 
sia bargaining power. As part of the trade 
offensive, a deliberate campaign is being 
conducted to siphon out of Western Europe 
as much as possible of the scarce, critical 
materials, and equipment essential to allied 
rearmament. 

With the Kremlin pulling the strings, 
Polish coal shipments to the west have been 
cut in half. To get more coal from Poland, 
the West must pay exorbitant prices, give 
up strategic supplies. Italy, which must 
import 90 percent of its coal, has yielded 
to this pressure. France is giving in, too. 

The pressure is applied through Polish 
trade negotiators. Their shopping list ap- 
pears designed as much for preclusive buy- 
ing—buying to deny scarce materials to pos- 
sible enemies—as for feeding the Soviet war 
machine, Every major commodity they seek 
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is a shortage item required for arms produc- 
tion in the West. A list assembled by United 
States authorities shows negotiators are 
using coal as a lever for trying to get alumi- 
num from France, Norway, Austria; iron ore 
from Sweden; lead from France; copper from 
Turkey; zinc from Italy; tin from the Neth- 
erlands; scrap iron from Germany; ball 
bearings from Sweden, Italy, France, Austria; 
Diesel compressors from Belgium; construc- 
tion equipment, mining machinery, machine 
tools from France and Italy; pyrites and 
abrasives from Norway. 

In dollar volume, this two-way trade is 
declining. Last year it came to about 
$1,200,000,000. Now it may be down to a 
rate of $750,000,000 a year. In dollar value, 
the West had the edge—more goods go west 
than east. 

The type of trade, however, must be taken 
into account in determining who is ahead 
in the economic war, who is winning in these 
days of powder-keg tensions. When exam- 
ined in this light, the trade figures show that 
many articles sold to the Soviet bloc are low 
in cost but high in strategic value. 

Microscopes, for example, represent only 
a small part of Western Germany’s sales to 
the Russians—but the instruments are of 
vast importance in ‘esting steel. Swedish 
measuring instruments are of comparable 
cost and significance. British officials dis- 
covered recently that a company producing 
spectrophotometers for Britain's Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was shipping identical in- 
struments to the Soviet Union. 

Machinery exports from West to East went 
up one-fourth last year, to nearly $270,000,- 
000. Yet Western Europe's total shipments 
eastward went down one-fourth, to $546,- 
000,000, from the 1949 level. Not all of the 
machinery, by any means, can be used to 
make arms for Russia and the nations under 
her thumb. Probably only a fraction is of 
direct strategic value. 

But by buying nonstrategic machinery 
from the West, Russia is able to concentrate 
at home on producing strategic machinery. 

Britain alone, among Marshall plan coun- 
tries, is coming out even with Russia in the 
economic battle. Britain does not need 
Polish coal. Russia does need British rub- 
ber. So the British have been able to obtain 
large amounts of grain, meat, and timber 
from Communist countries, without having 
increased last year's flow of machinery and 
metal goods to the east. 

Other Western European nations, how- 
ever, are in a squeeze. They are getting 
less coal and timber from the east. They 
got only half as much bread grain last 
year as in 1949. These countries and Brit- 
ain spent $660,000,000 in the east in 1950, 
largely for 3,000,000 tons of grain, 12,000,000 
tons of coal, nearly 600,000,000 board feet 
of lumber—all essential to economies geared 
to rearmament efforts. Thus grain, coal and 
timber are strong weapons that Russia is 
using to the utmost in the east-west eco- 
nomic struggle. 

The United States, by pinching, probably 
could shoulder Russia aside and supply the 
wheat, coal, and lumber that Western Eu- 
rope needs. The cost, perhaps $1,000,000,000 
a year, would be less than that of other aid 
offered the Allies. 

Many of these allies, however, would re- 
gard such additional help as another United 
States attempt to interfere in their trade 
and tell them what they can sell and to 
whom. Britain has made it clear, in state- 
ments of public officials, that she intends 
to keep on trading with Russia, that she 
will continue to sell limited amounts of rub- 
ber to the Soviet bloc. 

Britain's position is that the United States 
can get along nicely without Russian furs 
and caviar, but that British people and in- 
dustries find Soviet-bloc foods and raw ma- 
terials essential. The British insist, more- 
over—and so do the other Western powers— 
that economically and strategically they get 
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as good as they give in commerce with the 
east. 

These factors and others lead United States 
officials in Europe to the conclusion that 
it is best not to cut off all trade between 
west and east. They believe that what 
is needed, rather, is continued United States 
pressure on the west to stop or drastically 
limit strategic exports while obtaining as 
much grain, coal, and timber as possible 
from behind the iron curtain. 

Shipments of atomic materials, arms and 
munitions already are forbidden by all the 
Western Allies, as well as by the United 
States. Sales of highly strategic items useful 
for war production are restricted, too. 

The hitch is that the western nations 
refuse to let the United States tell them 
what is and what is not strategic. The 
United States, for example, bans shipments 
of electric generators, machine tools, roller 
and ball . Sulfur to countries within 
the Russian orbit. Western coun- 
tries often allow these products to be sold to 
the Soviet bloc. 1 

Controls, even so, are gradually being 
tightened throughout the west—gradually 
being brought into line with United Statès 
controls, As this tightening goes on, en- 
forcement becomes a big problem. 

Loopholes are plentiful. A lathe, presum- 
ably purchased for a friendly nation, gets a 
new destination tag somewhere in transit, 
winds up in Leningrad. Free ports are an 
additional problem. Italy stops a cargo of 
Mexican copper and Canadian aluminum 
bound for Ozechoslavakia. But it is re- 
routed and gets through quickly and un- 
hampered by way of the free ports of Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, where no controls apply. 

Switzerland is another gateway to the east. 
But this one apparently is being closed under 
United States insistence. 

The biggest gap is West Germany's 500- 
mile border with the east. Goods that are 
refused legal clearance often are smuggled 
across the line. Legal trade, temporarily 
halted by a Russian export blockade of west 
Berlin, normally moves at a rate of fifty to 
sixty million dollars a year. But illegal ex- 
ports from West Germany to the Soviet zone 
represent a smuggling business at least as 
large. 

Several German businessmen have been 
jailed for illicit trading. Others have been 
deprived of Marshall-plan funds. The Bonn 
government, under United States prodding, 
finally has taken steps to crack down on 
exports. Yet the illegal traffic goes on, little 
reduced. 

From West Germany, from other western 
nations, legally or illegally, Russia keeps on 
obtaining equipment and metallic goods nec- 
essary for a military build-up. In the oppo- 
site direction, Moscow permits a limited flow 
of foods, a few luxury items, and such raw 
materials as coal and timber—commodities 
that never can wind up in guns, tanks, 
planes, or the ammunition they shoot. 

The result is that United States officials, 
from their observation posts on the conti- 
nent, are urging ever stronger controls upon 
the west, for what they see is the Soviet 
Union coming out ahead, as of now, in the 
economic war that can be the prelude to full- 
scale shooting war. 


THE PROPOSED JAPANESE PEACE TREATY - 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a couple of minutes 
to discuss another matter. 

The proposed Japanese Peace Treaty 
in no respect reflects or depends upon 
any Yalta agreement, or any other agree- 
ment or understanding whatsoever with 
the Soviet Union. If every such agree- 
ment were entirely wiped out and de- 
clared null and void it would not lead to 
the alteration of a single word in the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 
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The territorial clauses of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty are strictly limited to car- 
rying out the provisions of the Potsdam 
surrender terms that “Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, 
and such minor islands as we determine.” 
The Potsdam surrender terms were is- 
sued on July 26, 1945, in the name of the 
President of the United States, the Pres- 
ident of the National Government of the 
Republic of China, and the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain—Truman, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and Churchill. The Soviet 
Union had no part in them. 

The treaty terms involve renunciation 
by Japan in accordance with the fore- 
going but do not, except as regards our 
position in the Ryukyus and as regards 
Korea, decide what shall be done with 
them, leaving this to subsequent inter- 
national processes. 

A principal ground for the refusal of 
India to sign the peace treaty is that the 
treaty fails to give Russia a clear title to 
the South Sakhalin and Kure Islands. 

It is not possible for the United States 
to repudiate the Potsdam surrender 
terms, as they are the entire basis for 
the occupation rights which we have been 
exercising for the past 6 years. Indeed, 
the surrender terms are the only post- 
war instrument to which Japan is bound. 
However, the peace treaty does not go 
beyond the necessary requirements of 
the surrender terms, and it expressly 
provides that— 

Subject to the provisions of article 21, the 
present treaty shall not confer any rights, 
titles, or benefits on any state which is not 
an Allied Power as herein defined; nor shall 
any right, title, or interest of Japan be 
deemed to be diminished or prejudiced by 
any provision of the treaty in favor of a 


state which is not an Allied Power as so 
defined. 


The foregoing should be read in the 
light of the almost certain fact that the 
Soviet Union will not sign the treaty. 

It will not do so because that would 
validate the future United States posi- 
tion in Japan and the Ryukyu Islands, 
to which the Soviet Union has expressed 
most violent opposition. In this con- 


_ nection it may be observed that the 


treaty and arrangements to be made 
thereunder, with the full concurrence of 
the Japanese Government, meet 100 per- 
cent the views of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as to security in that area. y 

On Friday there was some discussion 
relative to the Japanese Treaty. At that 
time the majority leader, Mr. MCFAR- 
LAND, placed in the Recor certain cor- 
respondence between Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Premier Yoshida, of Japan, 
in which General MacArthur expressed 
his views as to the importance of a treaty 
at this time. 

I should also like briefly to comment 
on the situation growing out of India’s 
refusal to attend the San Francisco 
Conference. 

For a considerable period of time there 
have been those in the State Depart- 
ment and in the Government of the 
United States who felt that the United 
States should hitch its far-eastern pol- 
icy as a tail to India’s kite. I have never 
believed that that was a sound policy. 
As a matter of fact, I do not believe that 
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we should hitch our foreign policy as a 
tail to any nation’s kite—but least of all 
to India’s. 

On December 4, 1950, in speaking on 
the necessity for combating aggressive 
communism in Asia, I had this to say in 
some remarks on the floor of the Senate: 

The free people of the Far East are realis- 
tic. They know, even if India and its leader 
Nehru do not, that militant communism can- 
not be stopped with passive resistance. The 
non-Communist people of Japan, the Re- 
public of Korea, the Republic of China, or 
the Republic of the Philippines are not wil- 
ling to risk their lives and their nations’ 
freedom on the type of leadership India is 
presently offering. They know that India Las 
not offered a single soldier, sailor, or airman 
to help stop aggression in Korea. They 
know that India has either abstained or vot- 
ed with the Soviet Union many more times 
than she has voted with the free worla. 
They are not favorably impressed with that 
record. Yet, there are still those in Wash- 
ington who would have us tie our far-east- 
ern policy to the tail of India’s kite. 


Mr. President, the Government of 
India did not participate as a nation— 
because, indeed, she was not a nation at 
the time—in the war in the Pacific, in 
which the United States and other 
powers which have accepted the invita- 
tion to the San Francisco meeting par- 
ticipated at great loss of life and great 
material expenditure before the war in 


the Pacific was brought to a successful. 


conclusion. I think it is rather unfor- 
tunate that the Government of India, 
under her premier, should attempt to ob- 
struct the treaty signing in San Fran- 
cisco, and to play into the hands of the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Nehru seems to have 
a very odd concept of neutrality; but I 
think that any fair-minded Member of 
the Congress of the United States, or 
any fair-minded citizen of the United 
States, can only draw the conclusion that 
Mr. Nehru’s idea of neutrality for the 
Government of India is to be against 
the position of the United States and 
favorable to the position of the Soviet 
Union. 

I invite attention to the fact that 
during this entire period of time, when 
the world has been faced with overt ag- 
gression in Korea, the Government of 
India, up to this very moment, has not 
offered a single soldier, a single sailor, 
or a single airman to resist aggression 
in Korea. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
representatives of the Government of 
India, carrying out the instructions of 
Mr, Nehru, voted the vast majority of 
times in the United Nations in favor of 
the Soviet position, or took a position of 
neutrality as between the Soviet posi- 
tion and the position of the free world. 

Mr. President, I think the time is com- 
ing when we had better start taking a 
realistic view of just who our friends are 
in the struggle for a free world. I do 
not think that even this Nation, rich and 
powerful as it is, can indefintely dissipate 
its resources around the world and con- 
tinue to help nations which are not will- 
ing to stand with the free world in op- 
position to aggression, but which, to the 
contrary, time after time, not as a single 
coincidence, but as a matter of studied 
effort, give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
I can think of nothing which will give 
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Mr. Gromyko and the other Russian rep- 
resentatives more aid and comfort in 
San Francisco than this move of India, 
which is directly down the track which 
the Soviet Union is following. 

Mr. President, no one is wise enough 
to know what the month of September 
will hold in store for the world. Appar- 
ently the Russians are coming to San 
Francisco for the purpose of sabotaging 
the conference and for the purpose of 
using the San Francisco conference as a 
sounding board to spread the doctrines 
of international communism. No one is 
sufficiently wise to know whether their 
sounding off at San Francisco will not 
be merely preparatory to some moves 


elsewhere in the world. There have been 


some reasonably authentic reports to the 
effect that during the period of the Kae- 
song cease-fire negotiations there has 
been a very material buildup of the 
Chinese Communist forces in North Ko- 
rea, not only manpower, but planes, 
tanks, and artillery, and that they are 
getting into such a position that, if the 
word is given by the Kremlin, they will 
be able to make a very major drive upon 
the forces of the free world now in Korea. 

Yet at this difficult moment, when the 
people recognize that the fate of human 
freedom may rest in the balance, and 
when it is important that Japan be 
brought into the free world as a self-re- 
specting nation, India, which has con- 
tributed nothing in the way of resisting 
aggression in Korea, and which contrib- 
uted nothing to the ultimate defeat of 
Japan, is now playing a role which, if 
Mr. Gromyko could have had his choice 
and asked for it, could not have given 
more support to Russia than has been 
received from the Government of India. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I should 
like to say just a word or two on the 
subject on which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
has spoken. I believe that India’s pre- 
tense of neutrality in the struggle be- 
tween communism and the free world 
has been laid bare by Prime Minister 
Nehru’s denunciation of the proposed 
Japanese Peace Treaty. His outburst 
was timed, of course, to assist the-Soviet 
“monkey-wrench” delegation headed 
for San Francisco this week. 

Members of the United States Senate 
called for a show-down with India last 
spring when they adopted the Bridges- 
Dirksen amendment to the India wheat 
bill. If it had been enacted we would 
have received something in the form of 
strategic materials which would have 
helped the security of the United States. 
The State Department persuaded the 
House-Senate conferees to drop the 
amendment from the bill. It would have 
provided a flow of vital war materials 
from India in exchange for United States 
wheat. It would have provided for a 
flow of materials which are vitally needed 
in the production of jet fighter planes 
and jet bombers. 

Mr. President, those are things that 
count. We must be realistic about the 
matter of foreign relations. 

Our State Department took the posi- 
tion that they did not wish to attach 
any conditions to the wheat bill; that it 
was a purely humanitarian gesture de- 
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signed to win the friendship of India. 
The success of the expenditure of $190,- 
000,000 of taxpayers money to win In- 
dia’s friendship can be seen from the 
Nehru statement. 

How long will the Truman-Acheson 
administration continue to ignore the 
facts of life? We obtain from other 
countries just the measure of support 


- which we exact from them at the con- 


ference table—not a bit more. Our at- 
tempts to be generous are universally 
misunderstood as signs of weakness. 

The latest performance of the Indian 
Government, when the support of free 
nations is so vitally needed to create a 
peace in the Pacific, should be an ample 
warning to the State Department. If 
our Nation desires support for its inter- 
national programs it must barter and 
trade for this support in accordance 
with the established practices of the 
other nations. 

We cannot afford to dispense our lim- 
ited funds and resources in the pious 
hope that our bounty will somehow win 
friends. I refuse to believe that Nehru 
and his government are seriously at- 
tracted to communism. Rather, I look 
on the latest maneuver as another ex- 
ample of India’s somewhat amateurish 
attempts in the field of power politics. 
It may be viewed as another attempt to 
flirt with Russia in order to frighten the 
United States into wooing the Nehru 
government with more gifts. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide 
for the control by the United States 
and cooperating foreign nations of ex- 
ports to any nation or combination of 
nations threatening the security of the 
United States, including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and all coun- 
tries under its domination, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
to recommit the bill. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasrLaAx DI, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Humpurey!], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH! is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMIrHI. If present 
and-voting, the Senator from Alabama 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea.” 
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The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpxHrey] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Carn]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarry] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GUSON] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate, and, if 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of Representative Frank 
Fellows. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosrey] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay.” 

Also on this vote, the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. Smiru] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Bricker Ecton Nixon 
Bridges Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Taft 
Butler, Nebr. Kem Thye 
Byrd Knowland Watkins 
Capehart Langer Welker 
Case Malone Wherry 
Cordon Martin Williams 
Dirksen Millikin Young 
Dworshak Mundt 

NAYS—46 
Aiken Holland 
Benton Pulbright Hunt 
Chavez Ives 
Clements Gillette Johnson, Colo, 
Connally Green Kefauver 
Douglas Hayden Kerr 
Duff Hennings Kilgore 
Ellender Hoey Lehman 
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Long Smathers 
Magnuson Morse Smith, N. J. 
Maybank Murray Sparkman 
McCarran Stennis 
McClellan O'Mahoney Underwood 
McFarland Robertson Wiley 
McKellar Russell 
NOT VOTING—21 

Anderson McCarthy 
Bennett Hill Monroney 
Brewster Humphrey O'Conor & 
Cain Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. C. 
Ferguson Tobey 

So Mr. Kem’s motion to recommit was 
rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendments of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was, on page 2, 
line 4, after the word “atomic”, to insert 
“energy”; in line 5, after the word 
“transportation”, to strike out “material” 
and insert “materials”; after line 22, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 102. To carry out the purposes of this 
act the President is authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a Mutual Defense Assistance Officer 
at a rate of compensation not to exceed 
$16,000 per annum. Until such appointment 
has been made the person occupying the 
senior position authorized by subsection (e) 
of section 406 of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949 (Public Law 329, 81st 
Cong.), as amended, shall be designated as 
Mutual Defense Assistance Officer in addition 
to his other duties. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 102. Responsibility for giving effect to 
the purposes of this act shall be vested in 
the person occupying the senior position au- 
thorized by subsection (e) of section 406 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended, or in any person who may 
hereafter be charged with principal respon- 
sibility for the administration of the pro- 
visions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949. Such person is hereinafter referred 
to as the “Administrator.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 24, after the word “energy” to strike 
out “material” and insert “materials”; 
on page 4, line 7, after the word “such” 
to strike out “determination” and insert 
“determinations”; in line 10, after the 
words “of the”, to strike out “Mutual 
Defense Assistance Officer” and insert 
“Administrator”; in line 24, after the 
words “of the”, to strike out “Mutual 
Defense Assistance Officer” and insert 
“Administrator”; on page 7, line 2, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “Mutual 
Defense Assistance Officer“ and insert 
“Administrator”; in line 23, after the 
word “The”, to strike out “Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Officer” and insert “Ad- 
ministrator”, and on page 8, line 14, 
after the word “subsections”, to strike 
out (a), (c),“ and insert (c).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments, The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
stated? 
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Mr. KEM. I do not think it is neces- 
sary. I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be 


printed in the Recorp as if read. 


The amendment of Mr. Kem is as 
follows: 


To strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That section 1302 (a) of the Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(a) No economic, financial, or military 
assistance shall be provided, out of any funds 
heretofore or hereafter appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, or any other 
act to provide economic, financial or military 
assistance to foreign countries, to any coun- 
try which exports or knowingly permits the 
exportation of, to the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics or any of its satellite countries 
(including Communist China and Commu- 
nist North Korea), arms, armament, or mili- 
tary matériel, or articles or commodities (1) 
which the Secretary of Defense shall have 
certified to the head of the agency adminis- 
tering the program under which such assist- 
ance is extended are likely to be used in the 
manufacture of arms, armament, or military 
matériel, or (2) shipment of which to the 
Soviet bloc is embargoed, or would be re- 
fused export licenses, by the United States 
in the interest of national security; and the 
Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized and 
directed to make such certification with re- 
spect to any article or commodity of the 
nature or class described.’ 

“Sec. 2, After the fifteenth day following 
the date of enactment of this act, no coun- 
try shall be eligible for economic, financial, 
or military assistance under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, or any 
other act providing economic, financial, or 
military assistance to foreign countries, un- 
less within 30 days prior to the date on which 
such assistance is to be provided such coun- 
try shall have certified to the United States 
that it has not, subsequent to the fifteenth 
day following the date of enactment of this 
act, exported, or knowingly permitted the 
exportation of, arms, armament, military 
matériel, articles, or commodities, which are 
subject to the provisions of section 1302 (a) 
of the Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, to any of the countries referred 
to in such provisions: Provided, That such 
certification shall not relieve the Adminis- 
trator for Economic Cooperation or any other 
Officer of the United States Government of 
responsibility for enforcing the provisions of 
such section.” 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is mandatory, as distinguished 
from the Battle bill, which is a discre- 
tionary bill. The Battle bill, as Sena- 
tors know, provides that military and 
economic assistance shall not go to coun- 
tries which are selling weapons of war 
to the Russian bloc, but it also provides 
that other strategic war materials may 
be sent by western European countries 
to the Russian bloc, at the discretion of 
the administration. That is, the send- 
ing of economic and military assistance 
to countries which are doing that is not 
forbic.den. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate has pretty clearly indicated its po- 
sition, at least for the time being, on this 
legislation, and I shall not ask for a% 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will as 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to yield, 
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Mr. CASE. The Senator from Mis- 


souri recalls that, during the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 


bama [Mr. Sparkman] I asked him what 


would be included, under his interpre- 
tation of the phrase in the bill, House 
bill 4550, “all countries under its domi- 
nation”; that is, referring to countries 
under the domination of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It occurs to 
me that, for the interpretation of the 
substitute, in case the substitute should 
be adopted, we should also have a state- 
ment by the author of this amendment 
regarding the interpretation of what are 
satellite countries, for, particularly on 
page 2 in the text of the substitute, there 
appear in parentheses, after the words 
“satellite countries,” the words “includ- 
ing Communist China and Communist 
North Korea.” 

In the first place, I think there might 
be some question as to what satellite 
countries are, and whether the term 
would include all Communist countries, 
for instance, Yugoslavia. Since India 
apparently is following the line of the 
Soviets in regard to the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, would it include India? In the 
second place, does the use of the phrase 
“including Communist China and Com- 
munist North Korea” limit the interpre- 
tation to those countries, under the gen- 
eral rule that the specification of certain 
identities excludes those not named? 
What would be the author’s interpre- 
tation? 

Mr. KEM. In answer to the last 
question put by the Senator from South 
Dakota, I would say that, clearly, the 
specific inclusion of Communist China 
and Communist North Korea would not 
exclude other countries. 

Mr. CASE. In other words, would 
the meaning be the same as if the Sena- 
tor said, “including, but not Jimited to, 
Communist China and Communist North 
Korea”? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is a fair in- 
terpretation. Now, as to satellite coun- 
tries, I think those are countries which 
revolve around the Russian orbit. I 
think the law would have to be con- 
strued as particular cases arose. Gen- 
erally speaking, I think they would be 
the countries which are behind the iron 
curtain. 

Mr. CASE. But not including India 
or Burma. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. If I were called upon to 
interpret the law, if the amendment 
should become a law, as the situation 
now is, I would include neither India 
nor Burma. The officials whose duty it 
would be to construe the law might in- 
clude them. 

Mr. CASE. I noticed on the ticker that 
an allocation was being made today to 
Yugoslavia. Obviously, Yugoslavia is 
not under the domination of Stalin at 
the present time, yet it is a Communist 
country. The Senator would not, how- 
ever, regard it as a satellite country, 
would he? 

Mr. KEM. I think Yugoslavia presents 
a rather close case. Personally, I do 
not have sufficient. evidence to answer 
intelligently the Senator’s question on 
that subject.. I think the construction 
of the law would have to rest with the 
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officials whose duty it would be to exe- 
cute it. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that he was 
not going to ask for the yeas and nays 
on his amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. KEM. I had that in mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know that many 
Senators would like to have a record 
vote on the Senator’s amendment, 
Therefore, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am ad- 
vised that the amendment which I of- 
fered to the main bill yesterday should 
be taken up before the vote is taken on 
the Kem substitute. Will the Chair 
kindly advise me as to that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey wishes to offer his 
amendment to the text of the bill, he 
may do so. It would have to be voted 
on before the vote is taken on the sub- 
stitute. But, if the substitute is not 
agreed to, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey would then be in 
order. The question is on agreeing to 
the Kem amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
is the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM] 
for himself and others, as a substitute 
for the text of the bill reported by the 
committee. 

The yeas and nays having been or- 
dered, the clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLanp], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. JohN SON], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monrongey] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
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would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Maine would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Carn]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvERZ] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Cain], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MCCARTHY] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of Representative Frank 
Fellows. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Matone], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on 
official business, If present and voting, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHnson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote 
“Nay.” 

Also on this vote the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. Smrru] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

Also on this vote the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Michigan would vote “yea,” 
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and the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Bricker Ecton O'Conor 
Bridges Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Kem Taft 
Butler, Nebr. Knowland Thye 
Byrd Langer Watkins 
Capehart Martin Welker 
Cordon Millikin Wherry 
Dirksen Mundt Williams 
Dworshak Nixon Young 
NAYS—44 
Aiken Hennings McKellar 
Benton Hoey McMahon 
Case Holland Moody 
Clements Hunt Morse 
Connally Ives Murray 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Duff Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Frear . Kilgore Saltonstall 
Fulbright Lehman Smathers 
George Long Smith, N. J. 
Gillette Magnuson Sparkman 
Green Maybank Stennis 
Hayden McClellan Underwood 
Hendrickson McFarland 
NOT VOTING—25 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Bennett Humphrey Pastore 
Brewster Jenner Robertson 
. Cain Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. C. 
Chavez Lodge Tobey 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Ferguson McCarran 
Flanders McCarthy 


So the amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute offered by Mr. Kem for him- 
self, Mr. Wuerry, Mr. Byrp, and Mr. 
MALONE, was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 23, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

This act shall be administered in such a 
way as to bring about the fullest support 
for any resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, supported by the 
United States, to prevent the shipment of 
certain commodities to areas under the con- 
trol of governments engaged in hostilities 
in defiance of the United Nations. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as I am 
concerned, the amendment is acceptable. 
I think it is really aimed at a good ob- 
jective, and I should like to see it 
adopted. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 


Iam glad 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAasTLAND], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JomnstTON], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MCCARRAN], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PAsTORE] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 


would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 


Maine would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. CN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 


New Mexico would vote yea,“ and the 


Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Carn], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lope] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartHy] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent by leave of the Senate to 
attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of Representative Frank 
Fellows. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Nevada 
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[Mr. Matone] are detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Carn] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Lopce]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea,” 

Also on this vote, the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] is paired with the 
Senator for Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from- 
Maine would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

Also on this vote, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is paired with 


the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 


Cuavez]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Aiken Hunt Morse 
Benton Ives Murray 
Case Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Clements Kefauver Nixon 
Connally rr O'Conor 
Cordon Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Douglas Knowland Robertson 
Duff Langer Russell 
Ellender Saltonstall 
Frear Long Smathers 
Pulbright Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
George Martin m 
Green Maybank Stennis 
Hayden McClellan Thye 
Hendrickson McFarland Underwood 
Hennings McKellar Wiley 
Hickenlooper McMahon Young 
Hoey Millikin 
Holland Moody 

NAYS—16 
Bricker Dworshak Watkins 
Bridges Ecton Welker 
Butler, Md. Kem Wherry 
Butler, Nebr. Mundt Williams 
Capehart Schoeppel 
Dirksen Taft 

NOT VOTING—25 

Anderson Flanders McCarran 
Bennett Gillette McCarthy 
Brewster Hill Monroney 
Byrd Humphrey Pastore 
Cain Jenner Smith, Maine 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.C. 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Tobey 
Eastland Lodge 
Ferguson Malone 


So the bill (H. R. 4550) was passed. 
THE PRICE CONTROL PROBLEM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to trespass for but a moment or two 
on the time of the Senate, regarding a 
matter not related to the bill which has 
just been passed. In Sunday's New 
York Times there appeared a very il- 
luminating -and able article entitled “I 
Hate Controls, But We Need Them 


1951 


Now,” by Charles E. Wilson. I was going 
to read this article into the Recorp, but 
in the interest of saving time, at the 
close of the few brief remarks I shall 
make, I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have it inserted in the body of the Rec- 
ORD as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, briefly, 
Mr. Wilson points out that he dislikes 
controls now as much as he did in 1946, 
when he took a very decided stand 
against the continuation of OPA. On 
page 50 of the New York Times Magazine 
of August 26, 1951, Mr. Wilson says: 

The figures are given by quarters. Notice 
how in each quarter of 1946 the amount and 
percentage of the defense expenditures 
sharply decline—and also how in 1951 they 
sharply mount. 


Production | For defense 
(billions) | (billions) 


Percent 


$251 
254 
285 


252 


He further points out in this article 
that it is economically unsound to as- 
sume, in 1951, with approximateyl $50,- 
000,000,000 planned for defense, with a 
larger amount for 1952, and with the 
prospects of even larger amounts in the 
years immediately ahead, that the law of 
supply and demand can operate in the 
interest of protecting the consumers’ 
market, with more and more billions of 
dollars going into the uneconomic spend- 
ing for defense, and with further and 
further restrictions upon materials for 
civilian production. , 

In this article he also makes, I think, 
the very telling and unanswerable argu- 
ment that the solution is not to be found 
in the oft-repeated statement that “all 
you need do is to increase production,” 
because it is simply impossible to in- 
crease production in fields where there 
is a natural shortage of the raw mate- 
rials necessary for the production of 
goods. Yet the proponents of the aboli- 
tion of all controls would lead the Amer- 
ican people to think the problem can be 
solved by the slogan, “Increased pro- 
duction.” We cannot produce out of a 
vacuum. As Mr. Wilson points out, we 
have such limited supplies of vital mate- 
rials in many of the so-called produc- 
tive fields that we must exercise Govern- 
ment control over those limited supplies. 

He also makes the point, which I. think 
has been lost sight of too frequently in 
the argument on the control issue, that 
price control alone is not the solution to 
inflation; it is only one of the checks, 
along with an equitable basis for taxa- 
tion and all the other checks known to 
each one of us, which must also be put 
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into operation along with a fair and rea- 
sonable price-control system. 

I am very happy, Mr. President, to 
notice in recent days that some of my 
Republican colleagues, whom I com- 
mend and congratulate for the move 
they have made in regard to the control 
problem, have offered to the Senate a 
proposal to amend the control law, the 
so-called defense-production law, which 
was passed by the Senate and recently 
signed by the President. I assure those 
Republican colleagues that it will be a 
great pleasure for me, whenever I feel 
that I can intellectually and honestly 
join with my Republican colleagues on 
any measure, as in this instance, to join 
with them in debate on the floor of the 
Senate in the days to come to press the 
adoption of the amendment to the con- 
trol act which they have offered. I 
think it is sound Republican policy, and 
I wish it would become the policy of the 
members of my party in the Senate. 

With those remarks, Mr. President, I 
close my comments on the price-control 
problem by saying that I am very proud 
to introduce into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article as sound as is this 
article by Charles Wilson, one of the 
great industrial statesmen in America, 
and, in my opinion, one of the great Re- 
publican leaders in the field of American 
industry. 

EZHIEIT 1 


I Hare Controts, Bur We NEED THEM Now— 
THE DIRECTOR oF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
ARGUES THAT OUR HUGE TASK REQUIRES A 
REGULATED ECONOMY 


(By Charles E. Wilson) 


“What has happened to Charlie Wilson?” 

I understand this question is being asked 
in some quarters in Washington and else- 
where. It arises from the fact that I urged 
Congress to reenact a strong anti-inflation 
measure, including the power to regulate 
prices and wages. This position, they say, is 
contrary to my known hatred of controls— 
a hatred I have often expressed in normal 
times. 

Let me make it clear right at the start that 
I still hate controls. I am still opposed 
to controls by the Government in normal 
times. 

But these are not normal times. 

Last December, when the President de- 
clared the existence of a national emergency 
he asked me t^ take over the job of Director 
of Defense Mobilization. I believed, and still 
believe, that our country is in very reat 
danger. I took the job because I thought it 
was my duty to do so and certainly not to 
gratify any personal ambition. Nor did I 
take it to foist any undue regimentation on 
this country that the country didn't need or 
want. When I came into office I felt that 
the only way to do the job was to carry out 
whatever, in my opinion, the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole dictated, regardless of 
whom it might pinch here or there. 

All my life I have believed in the doctrine 
of free enterprise, and that means I am op- 

to a controlled economy. But the 
principles of a free economy are for times 
of peace. Who will dare say we are now at 
peace, whatever be the outcome of the truce 
discussions in Korea? Can anyone divine 
whether or when the puppeteers of commu- 
nism will decide to pull the strings on their 
minions and send them surging against the 
free world? Can we afford to go on living 
under a placid business-as-usual philosophy 
with a gun pointed at our heads? These are 
times of great peril to our country and this 
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chilling realization is brought home to me 
every day in my present job. 

It is that realization that has made this 
fellow Wilson a procontrols man—only so 
long as the present emergency exists. No 
mysterious alchemy has altered my way of 
thinking. It is simply this: 

First, instead of being a representative of 
any one industry, or of big business gen- 
erally, I am now, as Defense Mobilization 
Director, a representative of all the people— 
not serving merely one segment or a few seg- 
ments of the Nation, but all of them. 

Second, from my vantage point, I have 
access to full and authentic information and 
get a fuller view of our situation. This 
brings with it the realization that extraor- 
dinary measures are needed to cope with 
the situation—measures such as price, wage, 
materials, and credit controls. 

We are spending $50,000,000,000 or more a 
year for 3 years in our rearmament program. 
We estimate military production will cut into 
the gross national product by about 20 per- 
cent. In the cases of some materials, we will 
use as much as 50 percent or more of our pro- 
duction for defense. It is obvious to me, 
a lifelong production man, that somebody 
has got to control the allocation of these 
materials; priorities must be established; a 
plan must be administered. This is being 
done—by the National Production Authority. 
This is one form of Government control of 
industry. I don’t like it, but I know it is 
absolutely necessary in the present circum- 
stances. 

Military power depends to a great extent 
upon the ability of this Nation to produce 
more and better machines than our poten- 
tial enemies. And this military production 
is closely linked with our basic economy in 
all its interrelated segments. There can 
be no divorcement between our military 
strength and our economic strength. The 
constant thought in my mind, then, since 
I am charged with the responsibility for 
building America’s might, is that our eco- 
nomic structure not be undermined while we 
are building our Armed Forces. What would 
it profit us to build a mighty military estab- 
lishment only to have the civilian economy 
collapse beneath the weight of its armor? 

Normally, our lush economy remains more 
or less in balance because of the natural law 
of supply and demand. But that natural 
law is disrupted when we produce guns and 
tanks and planes instead of autos and refrig- 
erators and washing machines. So, when 
consumer goods begin to get scarce and peo- 
ple with money in their pockets start bid- 
ding up the prices of what goods are avail- 
able, the situation has in it the seeds of 
runaway inflation. This inflation could 
wreck the family budget, destroy the value 
of the dollar, and bankrupt. the Nation. 

Isaw what happened before price and wage 
controls were invoked. The cost of living 
had been rising steadily and we did not yet 
have large-scale military production. Since 
we actually put to work the price-and-wage- 
ceiling provisions of the Defense Production 
Act last January 25, the trend of prices has 
been slightly downward. I am sure in my 
own mind that those controls played a large 
part in preventing prices from soaring out 
of sight. Recently, when it appeared that 
Congress, perhaps allowing itself to be lulled 
by the apparent approach of peace in Korea, 
or perhaps lending a sympathetic ear to pow- 
erful and selfish interests, might scuttle the 
controls program, I could see disaster ahead. 
I went to bat for the program which I see 
as our only salvation. And in so doing I 
became a renegade to the controls-haters. 

What nonsense. 

I have been asked many times recently 
how can I have been so outspoken against 
controls in 1946 and so vehemently for them 
in 1951. The point is: I haven’t changed, 
conditions have. 
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If the same conditions obtained today 
that obtained in 1946, I would still be heart- 
ily against price controls. I simply do not 
believe in price or wage controls in the kind 
of economy that existed in 1946. In other 
words, there was no shooting going on then. 
But when our security is threatened as it is 
today; when we are expending some $50,000,- 
000,000 a year for defense-material produc- 
tion, as we are today, with all the difficulties 
attendant upon that program, then I be- 
lieve that a nation must use price and wage 
and credit controls to guarantee against 
runaway inflation. In my opinion, there is 
a wide gap between the eras of 1946 and 1951. 

In 1946 our military production was 
sharply tapering off, and we were going all 
out for an increase in civilian production 
to fill the tremendous backlog of demand for 
homes, automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and 
the like, that had developed during the war. 
Today the situation is exactly the opposite. 
We are sharply tapering off civilian produc- 
tion in order to devote these materials to 
military production. We cannot do so unless 
we have controls with which to channel our 
production in the right directions. 

Just take a lock at the following figures 
to illustrate the difference between 1946 and 
1951. The left-hand column is the gross na- 
tional income—in billions of dollars. The 
middle column is the amount devoted to de- 
fense—in billions of dollars. (All dollars 
are at the average 1950 value.) The right- 
hand column is the percentage of defense 
expenditures in relation to gross national 
product. 

The figures are given by quarters. Notice 
how in each quarter of 1946 the amount and 
percentage of the defense expenditures 
sharply decline—and also how in 1951 they 
sharply mount. 


Not long ago somebody said to me: “I 
hear some of your best friends in big busi- 
ness won't talk to you; they don’t know 
what’s got into you. What do you tell them 
when you meet them?” 

And my answer was this: “I hadn’t no- 
ticed any snubs, but if any of these friends 
should ask me, I will simply tell them 
they'd better examine the situation today 
and compare it with the situation when I, 
too, was against controls—say, 1946. And I 
believe they, too, would come to the con- 
clusion that we need these controls today.” 

I must dispute, also, the idea that all busi- 
nessmen are against me on this matter of 
controls. I know there are many who agree 
with me and many more would agree if they 
had the benefit of viewing the situation from 
my vantage point, where they could see all 
sides of the matter. Businessmen, as a 
class, are not economically blind. Many 
of them are aware that it is better to adopt 
a controls system now and maintain the 
stability of our economy during this abnor- 
mal period of rushing to rearm, than to 
leave everything to chance, invite inflation, 
and send the dollar tumbling in value. Iam 
also aware that some individuals from other 
walks of life as well as from business, and 
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organized groups of individuals, are not so 
clear-headed on this subject. And I know 
to what lengths they have gone in their op- 
position, But more on that later. 

I will be supremely happy to see controls 
lifted once the need for them is gone. Also, 
we will not wait until the time comes to 
lift controls completely, but will relax them 
gradually the moment conditions permit. I 
am as aware as anyone of the dangers in- 
herent in interminable Government regula- 
tion of commerce. But I am utterly confi- 
dent that the controls will be lifted as soon 
as we are sure those artificial safeguards qe 
no longer needed. 

If I felt that the opposition to a reason- 
able program of price and wage controls 
well from a genuine fear that it was sympto- 
matic of the birth stirrings of totalitarian 
dictatorship, I could be more sympathetic to 
that opposition. Even then I would feel 


` compelled to ask whether these opponents 


are so dedicated to a tradition of laissez faire 
that they would sacrifice the Nation on its 
altar. For want of a bit of temporary re- 
straint in our pricing system, governmentally 
decreed and enforced, they would invite the 
disaster of having the entire economic struc- 
ture collapse. This is sheer folly—a form 
of cutting off the nose to spite the face. 

Some oppose controls because they are 
against anything the administration is for. 
They express amazement that I, a Republi- 
can, could go along with the administration 
on this matter. I sit in wonderment at such 
political partisanship that would sacrifice 
the country because of dislike for the 
administration. ` 

The most unpleasant aspect of the fight 
against the controls program has to do with 
greed and selfishness and high pressure by 
powerful groups. Lobbies of all kinds have 
been at work either to kill controls com- 
pletely or else to wring the law to their own 
particular advantage. They don't object to 
controls—for the other fellow. None will 
accept graciously the thought of sacrificing 
any part of his own substance for the com- 
mon welfare. An awareness of all this 
grasping for advantage out of emergency- 
born opportunity helped me to an even 
firmer conviction that my stand on controls 
was a proper one. 

Price controls would not deny to these 
groups their fair and reasonable profits, In 
fact, the pricing systems are worked out with 
the advice and assistance of representatives 
of various producing groups so as to give 
them a fair return for their investment or 
labor, The shameful picture was one of 
pressure groups not accepting a fair slice 
out of the Nation’s pocketbook but insisting 
upon inordinate profit. : 

Such callous indifference to the welfare 
of the Nation and concern only for the 
pocketbook are particularly revolting when 
compared with sacrifices that have been 
made elsewhere in human life and limb. 
The Government takes young men from their 
schools and homes, subjects them to mili- 
tary discipline, and sends them to far- 
away places, sometimes to be killed or 
maimed. These young men have no recourse, 
32 lobbies in Congress to forestall their sac- 

ce. 

Let powerful interests fight the Govern- 
ment because they want only outsized prof- 
its. Lives can be sacrified, dollars never. 

I have also been asked why I, a strong 
advocate of ever more and better production, 
have not come out for more production as 
the answer to inflation. The argument is 
that if we produce more to meet the rising 
demand, the supplies will suffice to meet the 
requirements, and there would be no pres- 
sure in prices. 

That argument holds water in normal 
times, but it’s a sieve in abnormal times. 
We simply do not have enough materials to 
permit all-out production of durable civilian 
goods at the same time that we are striving 
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to produce tanks, planes, and guns in suffi- 
cient numbers to ceter Russia from an 
attack. 

I have, however, svpported additional pro- 
duction of basic materials such as steel, 
copper, and aluminum, as well as many other 
materials, as one means of meeting defense 
needs Without tog great a drain on the civil- 
jan economy. We are already beginning 
to achieve noteworthy increases in such 
production 

But this is a far cry from supporting all- 
out production of durable civilian goods such 
as automobiles, refrigerators, TV sets and 
the like. Increased production in such lines 
is not the answer simply because it's im- 
possible. 

Peraaps all the above may give some an- 
swer to the question, “What has happened to 
Charlie Wilson?” In essenze, the answer is 
that nothing has happened to Wilson. He's 
still at the old stand, hating controls, and 
determined to get rid of them the moment 
the afety of the country permits. 


DISASTROUS FOREST FIRES IN OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
one other item which I should like 
briefly to mention. Today I wrote the 
President of the United States a letter 
in regard to a very serious disaster sit- 
uation which exists in my State as the 
result of a series of very disastrous for- 
est fires in the past month, which fires 
have swept over thousands of acres of 
virgin timber, and have burned out of 
their homes and their worldly posses- 
sions a great many of the families liv- 
ing in those timbered areas; fires which 
have swept over large tracts of federally 
owned timberland, as well as private 
timber holdings. Therefore, the Fe 
eral Government has a direct inter< ; 
in the disaster. 

I suggested to the President in my 
letter that he assign an appropriate offi- 
cial or officials in the executive branch 
of the Government to the duty of in- 
vestigating the facts surrounding these 
fires, to the end of supplying the Presi- 
dent with the facts concerning the ex- 
tent of the disaster, because I am satis- 
fied that in this instance, as has been 
characteristic of the President follow- 
ing any past disasters which have swept ` 
the country, he will say that humani- 
tarianism calls upon him to make use 
of Federal-disaster-relief funds and 
Federal-disaster-loan funds for the as- 
sistance of my fellow citizens in Oregon 
who have suffered the great losses which 
the fire disaster has brought upon them, 

As I stated in my letter to the Presi- 
dent, various groups in my State—State 
and local government units and, of 
course, the Red Cross—again have shown 
by heroic efforts the truth of the great 
teaching. that, after all, we are our 
brother's keeper. I think it is only just 
that the Federal Government also, as it 
has in other disasters, most notably the 
recent flood disaster in the Middle West, 
should come to the assistance and re- 
lief of my fellow citizens in Oregon who 
have suffered such great hardships and 
losses from the sweeping forest fires 
which are still raging throughout my 
State. It has been necessary for some 
time to stop all lumbering operations, 
because we have been going.through one 
of the driest spells of the longest dura- 
tion in the recent history of our State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the bodv of the 
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REcorpD, as a part of my remarks, a press 
release which I issued to my constitu- 
ents in connection with the subject. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AvucustT 28, 1951. 

Senator Wayne Morse, Republican, of Ore- 
gon, today announced that huge forest fires 
which have been raging in the State of Ore- 
gon for the past month have caused losses 
to many families in his State to such an 
extent that they have reached disaster pro- 
portions. 


He announced that he has written Presi- 


dent Truman, asking the President to re- 
quest appropriate officials in the executive 
branch of the Government to investigate the 
situation at once and the facts to the 
President, to the end of having the President 
direct the use of some Federal disaster funds 
for the relief of families who have been 
burned out by the forest fires. 

Senator Mons pointed out to the President 
that many of the fires have been on Goy- 
ernment-owned tracts of timber as well as 
on private timber holdings. 

In his letter to the President he stated: 

“During the past 30 days the State of 
Oregon has suffered from a series of disas- 
trous forest fires, which have burned over 
many thousands of acres of some of the 
State’s best timber. The losses run into 
many millions of dollars. It has been re- 
ported to me by leaders in my State that 
in the Douglas County area in the vicinity 
of Roseburg, Oreg., a large number of fam- 
ilies have had their homes and possessions 
turned out. Also, in other parts of the 
State where the fires have waged and are still 
burning, many families have suffered great 
losses and are in necd of disaster relief. 

“It is my understanding that many of 
these fires have been on Federal Gov- 
ernment-owned timber tracts, as well as 
upon private timber holdings. Therefore, 
the Federal Government has a direct inter- 
est in the results of this terrific fire dis- 
aster. 

“I am informed that the Red Cross, in its 
typically heroic fashion, is doing what it 
can, and also the citizens of my State and 
the various government units of Oregon are 
responding in noble fashion to the teaching 
that we are our brother’s keeper. 

“However, I think the disaster being suf- 
fered by many people in my State from these 
forest fires is so great that I should call your 
attention to the matter. I am sure that you 
will want to have the appropriate officials in 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment make an investigation of the sit- 
uation in your behalf. Once you are pro- 
vided with the facts, Iam sure they will pro- 
vide the basis for you to direct that some 
of the Federal disaster relief funds and dis- 
aster loan funds should be made available 
for assistance to those citizens in my State 
who are the victims of this forest-fire dis- 
aster.” 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


Mr.-McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 5113. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5113) 
to maintain the security and promote 
the foreign policy and provide for the 
general welfare of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international peace and 
security. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, jointly, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Mutual 
Security Act of 1951.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares it to be the 
purpose of this act to maintain the security 
and to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by authorizing military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance to friendly 
countries to strengthen the mutual security 
and individual and collective defenses of 
the free world, to develop their resources 
in the interest of their security and inde- 
pendence and the national interest of the 
United States and to facilitate the effective 
participation of those countries in the United 
Nations system for collective security. The 
purposes of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571- 
1604), the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), 
and the Act for International Development 
(22 U. S. C. 1557) shall hereafter be deemed 
to include this purpose, 

i TITLE I—EUROPE 

Sec. 101. (a) In order to support the free- 
dom of Europe through assistance which 
will further the carrying out of the plans 
for defense of the North Atlantic area, while 
at the same time maintaining the economic 
stability of the countries of the area to that 
they may meet their responsibilities for 
defense, and to further encourage the eco- 
nomic unification and the political feder- 
ation of Europe, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President for 
the fiscal year 1952 for carrying out the 
provisions and accomplishing the policies 
and purposes of this act— 

(1) not to exceed $5,043,350,000 for assist- 
ance pursuant to the provisions of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604), for coun- 
tries which are parties to the North Atlan- 
tic treaty and for any country of Europe 
(other than a country covered by another 
title of this act), which the President de- 
termines to be of direct importance to the 
defense of the North Atlantic area and whose 
increased ability to defend itself the Presi- 
dent determines is important to the pres- 
ervation of the peace and security of the 
North Atlantic area and to the security of 
the United States and not to exceed $100,- 
000,000 of such appropriation for any se- 
lected persons who are residing in or escapees 
from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria. Al- 
bania, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, or the 
Communist dominated or occupied areas of 
Germany and Austria, and any other coun- 
tries absorbed by the Soviet Union either to 
form such persons into elements of the mil- 
itary forces supporting the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or for other purposes, 
when it is similarly determined by the 
President that such assistance will contrib- 
ute to the defense of the North Atlantic area 
and to the security of the United States. In 
addition, unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for carrying out the 
purposes of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended, through assistance 
to any of the countries covered by this para- 
graph are hereby authorized to be continued 
available through June 30, 1952, and to be 
consolidated with the appropriation au- 
thorized by this paragraph. The amount of 
funds made available pursuant to this par- 
graph which may be utilized for purposes 
other than assistance to countries which are 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty shall 
not exceed 10 percent of the amount made 
available (excluding balances of prior ap- 
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propriations continued available) under 
this paragraph. 

(2) not to exceed $1,130,500,000 for assist- 
ance pursuant to the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1501-1522) (including assist- 
ance to further European military prođuc- 
tion), for any country of Europe covered by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection and for any 
other country covered by section 103 (a) of 
the said Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended. In addition, unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations heretofore made for 
carrying out the purposes of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, are 
hereby authorized to be continued available 
through June 30, 1952, and to be consolidated 
with the appropriation authorized by this 
paragraph: Provided, That not to exceed 
$10,000,000 of the funds made available pur- 
suant to this paragraph may be utilized to 
effectuate the purposes of section 115 (e) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

(b) Not to exceed 5 percent of the total of 
the appropriations granted pursuant to this 
section may be transferred, when determined 
by the President to be necessary for the pur- 
pose of this act, between appropriations 
granted pursuant to either paragraph of sub- 
section (a): Provided, That the amount 
herein authorized to be transferred shal] be 
determined without reference to any bal- 
ances of prior appropriations continued 
available pursuant to this section: Provided 
further, That, whenever the President makes 
any such determination, he shall forthwith 
notify the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, 


Tirte II—Nran East AND AFRICA 


Sec. 201. In order to further the purpose 
of this act by continuing to provide military 
assistance to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1952, not to 
exceed $396,250,000 for furnishing assistance 
to Greece and Turkey pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act of May 22, 1947, as amend- 
ed (22 U. S. C. 1401-1410), and for furnish- 
ing assistance to Iran pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604). 
In addition, unexpended balances of appro- 
priations heretofore made for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, available for the fiscal 
year 1951, pursuant to the act of May 22, 
1947, as amended, and for assistance to Iran 
pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended, are hereby author- 
ized to be continued available through June 
30, 1952, and to be consolidated with the 
appropriation authorized by this section. 

Sec. 202. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that such action is essential for the 
purpose of this act, he may provide assist- 
ance, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, to any country of the Near East 
area (other than those covered by section 
201) and may utilize not to exceed 10 percent 
of the amount made available (excluding 
balances of prior appropriations continued 
available) pursuant to section 201 of this 
act: Provided, That any such assistance may 
be furnished only upon determination by the 
President that (1) the strategic location of 
the recipient country makes it of direct im- 
portance to the defense of the Near East area, 
(2) such assistance is of critical importance 
to the defense of the free nations, and (3) 
the immediately increased ability of the re- 
cipient country to defend itself is important 
to the preservation of the peace and security 
of the area and to the security of the United 
States, 

Sec. 203. In order to further the purpose 
of this act in Africa and the Near East, there 
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are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President, for the fiscal year 1952, not 
to exceed $122,500,000 for economic and 
technical assistance in Africa and the Near 
East in areas other than those covered by 
section 103 (a) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1502). 
Funds appropriated pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be available under the applicable 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), 
and of the Act for International Develop- 
ment (22 U. S. C. 1557). 

Sec, 204. Not to exceed $40,000,000 of the 
funds authorized under section 203 hereof 
may be contributed to the United Nations 
during the fiscal year 1952, for the purposes, 
and under the provisions, of the United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950 
(22 U. S. C. 1556) : Provided, That, whenever 
the President shall determine that it would 
more effectively contribute to the purposes 
of the said United Nations Palestine Refugee 
Aid Act of 1950, he may allocate any part 
of such funds to any agency of the United 
States Government to be utilized in further- 
ance of the purposes of said act, and any 
amount so allocated shall be a part of the 
United States contribution to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East. 

Sec. 205. In order to assist in the relief of 
refugees coming into Israel, not to exceed 
$40,000,000 of the funds authorized under 
section 203 hereof may be utilized during 
the fiscal year 1952, under such terms and 
conditions as the President may prescribe, 
for specific refugee relief and resettlement 
projects in Israel. 


Tirte III—AsIA AND PACIFIC 


Sec. 301. In order to carry out in the gen- 
eral area of China (including the Republic 
of the Philippines and the Republic of 
Korea) the provisions of subsection (a) of 
section 303 of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949. as amended (22 U. S. C. 1604 
(a)), are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for the fiscal year 
1952, not to exceed $535,250,000. In addi- 
tion, unexpended balances of appropriations 
heretofore made for carrying out the pro- 
visions of title III of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 1602-1604), are hereby authorized 
to be continued available through June 30, 
1952, and to be consolidated with the appro- 
priation authorized by this section. Not to 
exceed $50,000,000 of funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this section (excluding balances of 
appropriations continued available) may be 
accounted for as provided in subsection (a) 
of said section 303. 

Sec. 302. (a) In order to further the pur- 
pose of this act through the strengthening 
of the area covered in section 301 of this act 
(but not including the Republic of Korea), 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President, for the fiscal year 1952, 
not to exceed $178,750,000 for economic and 
technical assistance in those portions of such 
area wnich the President deems to be not 
under Communist control. Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to authority of this section 
shall be available under the applicable pro- 
visions of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), 
and of the Act for International Develop- 
ment (22 U. S. C. 1557). In addition, unex- 
pended balances of funds heretofore made 
available for carrying out the purposes of 
the China Area Aid Act of 1950 (22 U. S. C. 
1547), are hereby authorized to be continued 
available through June 30, 1952, and to be 
consolidated with the appropriation author- 
ized by this section. 

(b) The third proviso of section 202 of 
the China Area Aid Act of 1950 is amended 
by inserting “and of Korea” after “selected 
citizens of China” the first time it appears 
therein, 
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Sec. 303. (a) In order to provide for a 
United States contribution to the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, es- 
tablished by the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations of Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President not to ex- 
ceed $75,750,000. In addition, unobligated 
balances of the appropriations heretofore 
made, and available during the fiscal year 
1951, for assistance to Korea under authority 
of the Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1543, 1551, 
1552), are hereby authorized to be continued 
available through June 30, 1952, and to be 
consolidated with the appropriation author- 
ized by this section. Not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of the total of the appropriations au- 
thorized by this section may, when deter- 
mined by the President to be necessary for 
the purposes of this act, be transferred to 
and consolidated with the appropriation 
authorized by paragraph 302 (a). 

(b) The sums made available pursuant to 
subsection (a) may be contributed from 
time to time on behalf of the United States 
in such amounts as the President determines 
to be appropriate to support those functions 
of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency which the military situation in Korea 
permits the Agency to undertake pursuant 
to arrangements between the Agency and the 
United Nations unified command. The ag- 
gregate amount which may be contributed 
on behalf of the United States pursuant to 
the preceding sentence shall be reduced by 
the value of goods and services made avail- 
able to Korea by any department or agency 
of the United States for relief and economic 
assistance after the assumption of respon- 
sibility for relief and rehabilitation opera- 
tions in Korea by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. 

(c) The provisions of subsections 304 (a) 
and (b) of the United Nations Palestine 
Refugee Aid Act of 1950 (22 U. S. C. 1556 (b)) 
are hereby made applicable with respect to 
Korean assistance furnished under this sec- 
tion. 

(d) Unencumbered balances of sums here- 
tofore or hereafter deposited in the special 
account established pursuant to paragraph 
(2) of article V of the agreement of Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Korea (62 Stat., 
pt. 3, 3788) shall be used in Korea for such 
purposes as the President determines to be 
consistent with United Nations programs for 
assistance to Korea and as may be agreed to 
between the Government of the United States 
and the Republic of Korea. 

(e) The functions of the Administrator for 
Economic Cooperation under the provisions 
of section 3 of the Far Eastern Economic As- 
sistance Act of 1950, as amended (22 U. S. C. 
1551), shall hereafter be performed by such 
departments or agencies of the Government 
as the President shall direct. 

TITLE IV—AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

Sec. 401. In order to further the purpose 
of this act through the furnishing of mili- 
tary assistance to the other American repub- 
lics, there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President, for the fiscal 
year 1952, not to exceed $38,150,000 for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this section under 
the provisions of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, 
That such assistance may be furnished only 
in accordance with defense plans which are 
found by the President to require the re- 
cipient country to participate in missions im- 
portant to the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Any such assistance shall be sub- 
ject to agreements, as provided herein and as 
required by section 402 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. 
C. 1573), designed to assure that the assist- 
ance will be used to promote the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere; and after agree- 
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ment by the Government of the United States 
and the country concerned with respect to 
such missions, military assistance hereunder 
shall be furnished only in accordance with 
such agreement. 

Sec. 402. In order to further the purpose 
of this act among the peoples of the Ameri- 
can republics through the furnishing of 
technical assistance, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President, for 
the fiscal year 1952, not to exceed $15,250,000 
for assistance under the provisions of the 
Act for International Development (22 U. 
S. C. 1557) and of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs Act, as amended (22 U. S. 
C. 281). 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 501. (a) Responsibility for the coor- 
dination of activities of, or resolution of con- 
flicts among, the various departments and 
agencies of the Government exercising func- 
tions under this act shall be in the Executive 
Office of the President. No person may serve 
in any office, or on any board established 
for the purpose of advising the President on 
such matters while at the same time he is 
an officer or employee of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Government. Any 
person or persons appointed to such office or 
to serve as a member of such board shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section the President is 
authorized to utilize the positions created in 
subsection 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 

Src. 502. The President shall prescribe ap- 
propriate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the 
leadership of the chief of the United States 
diplomatic mission. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 503. (a) No military, economic, or 
technical assistance authorized pursuant to 
this act (other than assistance provided 
under section 408 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended) shall be 
supplied to any nation in order to further 
military effort unless the President finds that 
the supplying of such assistance will 
strengthen the security of the United States 
and unless the recipient country has agreed 


(1) join in promoting international un- 
derstanding and good will, and maintaining 
world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually 
agreed upon to eliminate causes of interna- 
tional tension; 

(3) fulfill the military obligations which it 
has assumed under multilateral or bilateral 
agreements or treaties to which the United 
States is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political ana 
economic stability, the full contribution per- 
mitted by its manpower, resources, facilities, 
and general economic condition to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of its own de- 
fensive strength and the defensive strength 
of the free world; 

(5) take all reasonable measures which 
may be needed to develop its defense capac- 
ities; and 

(6) take appropriate steps to insure the 
effective utilization of the economic end 
military assistance provided by the United 
States. 

(b) No economic or technical assistance 
shall be surplied to any other nation unless 
the President finds that the supplying of 
such assistance will strengthen the security 
of the United States and promote world 
peace, and unless the recipient country has 
agreed to join in promoting international 
understanding and good will, and in main- 
taining world peace and to take such action 
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as may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate 
causes of international tension. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 504. In the case of aid under this act 
for military items and related technical 
assistance and advice, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall have primary responsibility and 
authority for— 

(a) the determination of military end- 
item requirements; 

(b) the procurement of military equipment 
in a manner which permits its integration 
with service programs; 

(c) establishment of priorities in procure- 
ment and deliveries, the allocation of mili- 
tary equipment and the apportionment of 
funds between services and countries within 
each area specified in the act; 

(d) the supervision of end-item use by 
the recipient countries; 

(e) the supervision of the training of for- 
eign military personnel; and 

(í) the movement and delivery of military 
end items. 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 505. (a) After June 30, 1954, or after 
the date of the passage of a concurrent reso- 
lution by the two Houses of Congress before 
such date, none of the authority conferred 
by the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604) may be 
exercised; except that during the 12 months 
following such date equipment, materials, 
commodities, and services with respect to 
which procurement for, shipment to, or de- 
livery in a recipient country had been au- 
thorized prior to such date, may be trans- 
ferred to such country, and funds appropri- 
ated under authority of this act may be obli- 
gated during such 12-month period for the 
necessary expenses of procurement, ship- 
ment, delivery, and other activities essential 
to such transfer and shall remain available 
during such period for the necessary expenses 
of liquidating operations under this act. 

(b) At such time as the President shall 
find appropriate after such date, and prior to 
the expiration of the 12 months following 
such date, the powers, duties, and authority 
conferred by the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended, may be transferred 
for the purpose of liquidation to such other 
departments, agencies, or establishments of 
the Government as the President shall 
specify, and the relevant funds, records, 
property and personnel may be transferred 
to the departments, agencies, or establish- 
ments to which the related functions are 
transferred. 

(c) On or before March 30, 1952, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a reorgan- 
ization plan under the Reorganization Act of 
1949 (5 U. S. C. 133z) abolishing the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and 
transferring such of the powers and func- 
tions conferred upon the Administrator by 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
to such other agency, or agencies, of the 
Government, as appropriate, and the powers 
and functions so transferred shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 122 of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, continue until July 1, 1954, unless 
terminated earlier by concurrent resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress. The liquida- 
tion provisions of section 122 of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
shall become effective on July 1, 1954, or the 
effective date of such concurrent resolution, 
whichever is earlier, and be administered by 
the agency or agencies to which any such 
power or function is transferred. 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE BY PRESIDENT 


Sec. 506. The President shall terminate all 
or part of any assistance furnished pursuant 
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to this act under any of the following cir- 
cumstances: 

(a) If requested by any nation to which 
assistance is being rendered; 

(b) If the President determines that the 
furnishing of assistance to any nation is no 
longer consistent with the national interest 
or security of the United States or the poli- 
cies and purposes of this act; or 

(c) If the President determines that pro- 
vision of assistance would contravene any 
decision of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, or if the President otherwise deter- 
mines that provision of assistance to any 
nation would be inconsistent with the obli- 
gation of the United States under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations to refrain from 
giving assistance to any nation against which 
the United Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action or in respect of which the 
General Assembly finds the continuance of 
such assistance is undesirable. 

The function conferred herein shall be in 

addition to all other functions heretofore 

conferred with respect to the termination of 

military, economic, or technical assistance. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 507. All provisions of this act except 
section 593 shall take effect upon the date 
of its enactment. Such section shall take 
effect 90 days thereafter. 

Src. 508. Whenever the President deter- 
mines it to be necessary for the purpose of 
this act, not to exceed 10 percent of the 
funds made available under any title of this 
act may be transferred to and consolidated 
with funds made available under any other 
title of this act in order to furnish, to a 
different area, assistance of the kind for 
which such funds were available before 
transfer Whenever the President makes 
any such determination, he shall forthwith 
notify the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. In the 
case of the transfer of funds available for 
military purposes, he shall also forthwith 
notify the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Sec. 509. In order to promote the in- 
creased production, in areas covered by this 
act, of materials in which the United States 
is deficient, not to exceed $55,000,000 of the 
funds authorized to be appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 101 (a) (2) of this act may 
be used pursuant to the authority contained 
in the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522). 

Sec. 510. (a) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “invention” means an inven- 
tion or discovery covered by a patent issued 
by the United States, and 

(2) the term “information” means infor- 
mation originated by or peculiarly within 
the knowledge of the owner thereof and those 
in privity with him, which is not available 
to the public and is subject to protection 
as property under recognized legal princi- 
ples. 

(b) Whenever, in connection with the fur- 
nishing of any assistance in furtherance of 
the purpose of this act— 

(1) use within the United States, without 
authorization by the owner, shall be made 
of an invention, or 

(2) damage to the owner shall result from 
the disclosure of information by reason of 
acts of the United States or its officers or 
employees, 
the exclusive remedy of the owner of such 
invention or information shall be by suit 
against the United States in the Court 
of Claims or in the District Court of the 
United States for the district in which such 
owner is a resident for reasonable and en- 
tire compensation for unauthorized use or 
disclosure. In any such suit the United 
States may avail itself of any and all de- 
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fenses, general or special, that might be 
pleaded by any defendant in a like action. 

(c) Before such suit against the United 
States has been instituted, the head of the 
appropriate department or agency of the 
Government, which has furnished any as- 
sistance in furtherance of the purpose of 
this act, is authorized and empowered to 
enter into an agreement with the claimant, 
in full settlement and compromise of any 
claim against the United States hereunder. 

(d) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
no recovery shall be had for any infringe- 
ment of a patent committed more than 6 
years prior to the filing of the complaint or 
counterclaim for infringement in the action, 
except that the period between the date of 
receipt by the Government of a written claim 
under subsection (c) above for compensa- 
tion for infringement of a patent and the 
date of mailing by the Government of a 
notice to the claimant that his claim has 
been denied shall not be counted as part of 
the 6 years, unless suit is brought before the 
last-mentioned date. 

Sec. 511. The President, from time to time 
while funds appropriated for the purpoze of 
this act continue to be available for obliga- 
tion, shall transmit to the Congress, in lieu 
of any reports otherwise required by laws 
continued in effect by this act, reports cover- 
ing each 6 months of operations in further- 
ance of the purpose of this act, except infor- 
mation the disclosure of which he deems in- 
compatible with the security of the United 
States. The first such report shall cover the 
6-month period commencing on the date 
this act becomes effective. Reports provided 
for under this section shall be transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be, if the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, is not in 
session. 

Sec. 512. (a) Upon a determination by the 
President that it will further the purpose 
of this act, not to exceed $10,000,000 of the 
funds made available pursuant to section 
203 of this act and not to exceed $25,000,000 
of funds made available pursuant to section 
302 of this act may be advanced to countries 
covered by said sections in return for equiva- 
lent amounts of the currency of such coun- 
tries being made available to meet local 
currency needs of the aid programs in such 
countries pursuant to agreements made in 
advance with the United States: Provided, 
That except when otherwise prescribed dy 
the President as necessary to the effective 
accomplishment of the aid programs in such 
countries, all funds so advanced shall be 
held under procedures set out in such agree- 
ments until used to pay for goods and serv- 
ices approved by the United States or until 
repaid to the United States for reimburse- 
ment to the appropriation from which drawn. 

(b) In order to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, not to exceed $50,000,000 
of funds made available under the authority 
of this act for assistance pursuant to the 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1501-1522), 
may be used to acquire local currency for 
the purpose of increasing the production of 
materials in which the United States is 
deficient. 

Sec. 513. Funds realized from the sales of 
notes pursuant to section 111 (c) (2) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, shall be available for making guaranties 
of investments in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of sections 111 (b) (3) 
and 111 (c) (2) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act, as amended, in any area in which 
assistance is authorized by this act. 

Sec. 514. Funds made available for carry- 
ing out the provisions of title I of this 
act shall be available for the administra- 
tive expenses of carrying out the purposes 
of all of the titles of this act, including 
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expenses incident to United States partici- 
pation in international security organiza- 
tions and expenses in the United States in 
connection with programs authorized under 
the Act for International Development. Any 
currency of any nation received by the 
United States for its own use in connection 
with assistance furnished by the United 
States may be used by any agency of the 
Government without reimbursement from 
any appropriation for the administrative 
and operating expenses of carrying out the 
purpose of this act. Funds made available 
for carrying out the purpose of this act 
in the Federal Republic of Germany may, 
as authorized in subsection 114 (h) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1512 (h)), be trans- 
ferred by the President to any department 
or agency for the expenses necessary to meet 
the responsibilities and obligations of the 
United States in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Sec. 515. Section 115 (b) (6) of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1513 (b) (6)), is hereby amended 
by— 

(a) inserting in the second proviso thereof 
after “wealth” the following: “for the en- 
couragement of emigration pursuant to sub- 
section (e) of this section“; 

(b) adding in the last clause of the sec- 
ond proviso “and operating” after “admin- 
istrative”; 

(e) striking from the last clause of the 
second proviso “within such country”; 

(d) substituting in the fourth proviso the 
words “upon termination of assistance to 
such country under this act” in place of 
the words “on June 20, 1952"; and 

(e) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentences: “The Administrator shall 
exercise the power granted to him by this 
paragraph to make agreements with respect 
to the use of the funds deposited in the 
special accounts of the countries receiving 
assistance under the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949, as amended, in such 
a manner that the equivalent of not less 
than $500,000,000 of such funds shall be used 
exclusively for military production, construc- 
tion, equipment, and matériel in such coun- 
tries. The amount to be devoted from each 
such special account for such use shall 
be agreed upon by the Administrator and 
the country or countries concerned.”. 

Sec. 516. (a) The President shall make ap- 
propriate arrangements with each nation 
receiving equipment or material under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended (other than equipment or material 
furnished under terms requiring the nation 
to reimburse the United States in full there- 
for), for the return to the United States (1) 
for salvage or scrap, or (2) for such other 
disposition as the President shall deem to 
be in the interest of mutual security, of any 
of such equipment or material as is no longer 
required for the purposes for which origi- 
nally made available. 

(b) Section 408 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U, S. C. 1580), is hereby amended by adding 
in the first proviso thereof, after the words 
“of which it is a part,“ the words “or in 
United Nations collective security arrange- 
ments and measures,” and by changing the 
figure at the end of such section 408 (e) to 
“$500,000,000.”” 

Sec. 517. The proviso in the first sentence 
of section 403 (d) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 1574 (d)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: “Provided, That after June 30, 
1950, such limitation shall be increased by 
$250,000,000 and after June 30, 1951, by an 
additional $150,000,000.” 

Sec. 518. (a) The Act for International 
Development is amended by adding before 
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the period at the end of section 404 (b) the 
following: : Provided, That for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, such contribu- 
tions from funds made available under 
authority of sections 101 (a) (2), 203, 302, 
and 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
shall not exceed in the aggregate $13,000,000, 
and the use of such contributions shall not 
be limited to the area covered by the section 
of the act from which the funds are drawn.” 

(b) Section 414 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 414. No citizen or resident of the 
United States, whether or not now in the 
employ of the Government, may be employed 
or assigned to duties by the Government 
under this act for a period to exceed 3 
months until such individual has been in- 
vestigated by the Civil Service Commission 
and a report has been made to the Secretary 
of State: Provided, however, That in the 
event the Civil Service Commission discovers 
evidence of disloyalty or that the individual 
may be a security risk the matter will then 
be referred to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for a full field investigation: Provided 
further, That no such individual may be 
employed or assigned to duties by the Gov- 
ernment under this act until the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has made a name check of 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and a report thereon has been made to 
the Secretary of State: Provided further, 
That, prior to the receipt of a report of the 
Civil Service Commission, persons may be 
given temporary employment without ac- 
quiring any civil-service status, exclusively 
for purposes of job i_aining within the 
United States not involving access to any 
classified information: Provided further, 
That any present employee of the Govern- 
ment, pending the report as to such em- 
ployee by the Civil Service Commission, may 
be employed or assigned to duties under this 
act for the period of 3 months from the date 
of its enactment. This section shall not 
apply in the case of any officer appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank Members of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle for their coopera- 
tion today in completing action on House 
bill 4550 thus enabling us to conclude at 
this hour. It is my hope that the Senate 
can complete its action on the pending 
bill, the Mutual Assistance Act, Thurs- 
day night. I do not see any reason why 
we cannot meet that schedule. If there 
is one subject that has been thoroughly 
debated in the Senate during this ses- 
sion, it is our mutual assistance pro- 
gram. I believe it is fair to assume that 
every Senator knows now how he is going 
to vote on the pending bill. However, 
we can have a longer session tomorrow in 
order to give all Senators every oppor- 
tunity to speak on the bill. 

We should finish the mutual assistance 
bill not later than the end of the week, I 
am hopeful we can take final action by 
Thursday evening. In any event, we 
must finish it this week. If we do finish 
it, it is my intention to have no business 
on next Monday and Tuesday. We shall 
have to meet on Tuesday but we shall 
meet only briefly and not transact any 
business, In other words, on Labor Day 
and the day following there will be no 
business of the Senate, and we shall take 
those 2 days off, if we dispose of the 
pending bill this week. 
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Next week, that ison Wednesday next, 
we shall take up the armed services 
appropriation bill. I am informed that 
we can conclude action on that bill in 
not more than 3 days, perhaps less. If 
we meet that schedule we shall be well on 
our way toward the goal of adjournment 
round about October 1. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator used the 
expression “round about.” Will he define 
that term? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will amend my 
statement by deleting “round about” and 
insert in lieu thereof on October 1. Per- 
haps we can get through on the Friday 
night preceding. I hope so. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Did the Senator from 
Arizona say that if we did not finish on 
Friday we would have a session on 
Saturday of this week? 

Mr. McFARLAND. If we did not 
finish the bill on Friday, we would have 
to have a session on Saturday. Many 
Senators are planning to leave the city 
this week end, some to attend the San 
Francisco meeting. However, I see no 
reason why we cannot work longer hours 
tomorrow and Thursday and finish this 
bill so that we may not require even a 
Friday session for this bill. We should 
be able to finish this bill in 2 days. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business: 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of the committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

SUPREME COURT OF PUERTO RICO 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Roberto H. Todd, Jr., to be chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Luther W, Youngdahl to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Carl J. Werner to be United States 
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— for the eastern district of Il- 
ois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Otto Schoen to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles S. Duncombe to be Examiner 
in Chief on the Board of Appeals of the 
United States Patent Office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 

K That completes the Executive Calen- 
ar. 
RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 29, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 28 (legislative day of 
August 27), 1951: 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Maple T. Harl, of Colorado, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for a term of 
6 years from September 6, 1951. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Jess Larson, of Oklahoma, to be Defense 

Materials Procurement Administrator. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following-named employee of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade indicated: 

To be commissioned ensign 
Danile L. Wheeler, effective October 2, 1951. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 28 (legislative day 
of August 27), 1951: 

SUPREME Court OF PuERTO RICO 

Roberto H. Todd, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico, 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Luther W. Youngdahl, of Minnesota, to be 
United States district judge for the District 
of Columbia, 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Carl J. Werner to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Illinois, 

Otto Schoen to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Missouri. 

UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 

Charles S. Duncombe, of New Jersey, to be 


Examiner in Chief on the Board of Appeals 
of the United States Patent Office. 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, August 29, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, August 
27, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 
Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 


pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, ere we launch 
out into the new day that opens before 
us, we come to Thee for the strength to 
fortify our spirits. Make us wise con- 
cerning good, simple concerning evil, 
pure in heart concerning our own mo- 
tives and purposes, Give us a readiness 
for the austere discipline of self-con- 
trol; give us great thoughts and ideals 
and powers to match our action in the 
little and the near. Add Thy kindling 
fire to the best that each of us can do. 
Save us from indifference, from cold- 
ness of heart, from weakness of will, 
Mold us day by day that, when the 
times demand much of us, we may shine 
with Thy glory that it may be our finest 
hour. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 28, 1951, was dispensed with. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. MAGNUSON was ex- 
cused from attendance on the session of 
the Senate tomorrow in order to address 
the convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MAGNUSON was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate next week and the following 
week in order to attend the conferences 
in connection with the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SPARKMAN was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate next week and the following week 
in order to attend the conferences in 
connection with the signing of the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty at San Francisco. 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 

SESSION 

On request of Mr. HoLLanp, and by 
unanimous’ consent, the Subcommittee 
on Public Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to continue 
its sessions this afternoon and tomorrow 
during the session of the Senate. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 
PETITION 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate a letter in the nature of a petition 
from Carl Sellinger, Orange, N. J., relat- 
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ing to his invention of a new submarine, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 3436. A bill authorizing vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport grain between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes dur- 
285 1951; without amendment (Rept. No. 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 1899. A bill to further define the na- 
tional transportation policy; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 721). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 2006. A bill to increase the lending au- 
thority of Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton and to extend the period within which 
the bank may make loans; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 722). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Daniel L. Wheeler, to be ensign in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; and 

William A. Mayberry, and sundry other 
persons for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ECTON: 

§.2071. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Ruth Morning Black Eagle; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2072. A bill for the relief of Mile Milano- 

vic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2073. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, in order 
to limit the use of the powers relating to 
credit controls and stabilization of prices 
and wages; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2074. A bill for the relief of Robert Lee 

Williams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution authorizing 
additional extensions of time for filing excess 
profits tax returns for certain taxable years; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to make ad- 
ditional funds available to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs for direct loans to eligi- 
ble veterans; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Sparkman when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. AIKEN (for “himself and Mr. 
Moopy) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
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to the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general-welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 5113, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Manon, Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. SPARK- 
MAN) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 5113, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. GILLETTE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 5113, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him tọ 
House bill 5113, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1952—AMENDMENT 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (H. R. 5054) making ap- 
propriations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

The amendment is designed to penal- 
ize any war contractor who, in order to 
secure a contract or favorable treatment 
under a contract for military supplies, 
directly or indirectly, offers any gratuity, 
gift, or entertainment to any officer or 
employee of the Government, 

Fruitless investigations of corruption 
after the fact will be made unnecessary 
by this amendment. It will place all 
contractors on notice that they will be 
liable to the loss of their contracts and 
to exemplary damages in the event they 
are found to be improperly attempting 
to influence any agent of the Govern- 
ment. 

The amendment will thus prevent at- 
tempts to influence the granting or per- 
formance of contracts. In presenting 
this amendment, I am aware of the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of of- 
ficers and employees of the Department 
of Defense and throughout the Govern- 
ment are patriotic, faithful, and honest. 
It is the exceptional person who yields 
to temptation who brings discredit upon 
the Government service. 

This appropriation bill will carry ap- 
proximately $30,000,000,000 to pay for 
major procurement and production costs 
for aircraft, for naval vessels, for. ord- 
nance, and all types of military weapons, 
All three services have provided safe- 
guards against corruption in the making 
or the execution of these contracts, but 
the few instances of the acceptance of 
gratuities being discredit upon the whole 
Government service. 
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I want to shut the door, therefore, on 
the contractor or supplier who, to se- 
cure a contract or favorable treatment 
under a contract, is willing to place temp- 
tation in the way of any procurement 
officer, inspector, reviewer, or other em- 
ployee. 

The amendment provides that here- 
after all procurement contracts shall 
contain a clause giving the Government 
the right by written notice to the con- 
tractor to terminate any contract if the 
Secretary of the military department 
with which the contract is made finds 
that gratuities, in the form of entertain- 
ment, gifts, or otherwise, were offered 
by such contractor, directly or indirect- 
ly, to any officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment. The amendment also provides 
that if such a contract is terminated for 
this reason, the Government shall be en- 
titled to pursue the same remedies 
against the contractor that it could pur- 
sue in the event of a breach of the con- 
tract by the contractor. It also provides 
an additional penalty in the form of ex- 
emplary damages in an amount not less 
than 3 nor more than 10 times the 
amount of the gratuities offered or paid 
by a contractor. 

Under present procedure when a con- 
tractor breaches his contract, the Gov- 
ernment may have another contractor 
carry on upon the best terms reason- 
ably available and the Government has 
the right to proceed against the default- 
ing contractor for the difference in cost 
to the Government. 

The full text of my amendment fol- 
lows: 

Sec. —. No part of any money appropriated 
in titles II, III, IV, or V of this act shall be 
expended under any contract (other than a 
contract for personal services) entered into 
after the enactment of this act unless such 
contract provides— 

(1) that the Government may, by written 
notice to the contractor, terminate the right 
of such contractor to proceed under such 
contract if it is found by the Secretary of the 
military department with which the contract 
is made, or his designee, that gratuities (in 
the form of entertainment, gifts, or other- 
wise) were offered by such contractor, or any 
agent or representative of such contractor, 
to any officer or employee of the Government 
with a view toward securing favorable treat- 
ment with respect to the awarding or amend- 
ing, or the making of any determinations 
with respect to the performing, of such con- 
tract, and 

(2) that in the event any such contract 
is so terminated the Government shall be 
entitled (A) to pursue the same remedies 
against the contractor as it could pursue 
in the event of a breach of the contract by 
the contractor, and (B) as a penalty im addi- 
tion to any other damages to which it may 
be entitled by law, to exemplary damages in 
an amount not less than 3 nor more than 
10 times (as determined by the Secretary 
or his designee) tho costs incurred by any 
such contractor in providing any such gratu- 
ities to any such officer or employee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. McMAHON: 

Statement prepared by him in tribute to 
the AMVETS. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Statement issued by him on August 28, 
1851, regarding consolidation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration district offices in 
Philadelphia. n 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Column entitled “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” written by him, substituting for 
Drew Pearson, published in the Washington 
Post of August 27, 1951. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Address by Col. Robert R, McCormick on 
political conditions in the United States, 
broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on August 11, 1951. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

Sermon on the subject Research Unlimited, 
by Dr. Peter Marshall, late Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, as published in the 
Washington Post of February 24, 1950. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “Threat to a Free Press,” 
dealing with the Covenant on Human Rights, 
and published in the Columbus Dispatch 
of August 22, 1951. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hennings Millikin 
Benton Hickenlooper Moody 
Bricker Hill Morse 
Bridges Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Md. Holland Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Neely 
Byrd Hunt Nixon 
Capehart Ives O'Conor 
Case Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Clements Kefauver Robertson 
Connally Kem Russell 
Cordon Kerr Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kilgore Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Smathers 
Langer Smith, N: J. 
Dworshak Lehman Sparkman ‘ 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Taft 
Flanders Malone Thye 
Frear Martin Underwood 
Fulbright Maybank Watkins 
Geo McCarran Welker 
Gillette McClellan Wherry 
Green McFarland Wiley 
Hayden McKellar Williams 
Hendrickson McMahon Young 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLanp] and the Senator from Texas 
Mr. JOHNSON] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from Massachusetts 
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[Mr. Lopce], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GusON] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate to at- 
tend the funeral of Representative Frank 
Fellows. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TosEey] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK 
FELLOWS, OF MAINE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take a few moments to observe the pass- 
ing of a friend and colleague in the other 
branch of the Congress. I esteem it ap- 
propriate since the House is in recess. 
But I do it also because it concerns a 
friend. A few days ago, the Honorable 
Frank Fellows, a Representative from 
the State of Maine, answered the last 
roll call. 

I remember well his coming to the 
Seventy-seventh Congress in 1940. He 
was a highly respected and successful 
lawyer who forsook his practice to enter 
public service, and was reelected to each 
succeeding Congress since that time. 
Soon after his arrival, we became firm 
friends, and it was a lasting friendship. 
I came to know the worth and character 
of the man, the profound character of 
his mind, his devotion to the American 
ideal and tradition, the warmth and 
abiding quality of his friendship, his de- 
votion to the country, and his unwaver- 
ing faith in the idea of the dignity of the 
individual. 

His passing was ascribed to a heart 
attack. It could be. But it may have 
been that an element of frustration was 
a contributing factor. From the blue 
skies over his State, from the rugged 
land, from the stately pines, and from 
the undefiled waters which lashed her 
coast line, Frank Fellows learned of 
God and nature, of freedom as the only 
climate in which the fire of the crea- 
tive spirit could burn brightly, of hon- 
orable dealings with his fellow men, of 
self-reliance, of the worth of a land born 
out of the crucible of human liberty, 
and of the need to preserve that free- 
dom if the unfulfilled dream of freedom 
was yet to be consummated. 

Out of deep conviction he appraised 
the forces and trends that are at work 
today all over the world, including his 
own beloved land, and it touched his 
spirit with a sense of distress: He saw 
a departure from principles that were 
as sacred to him as the beauty which 
he found in the Maine woods. He saw 
how easily the expediency course was 
followed. He saw political timidity sup- 
plant moral courage where important 
issues were involved. He saw vacilla- 
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tion, which was alien to every instinct 
which had been bred into his being. 

All this brought some frustration, and 
how avidly he sought for a resurgence 
of the old faith and the old Gospel 
which would sustain him in a time when 
there seemed so much of futility. 

The death certificate may say that the 
cord of life was severed by a faltering 
of the heart. But I know, from long 
experience, that in that heart there must 
have been rebellion against the easy 
forces which are remaking America. 
What a loss it is to see so valiant a de- 
fender of the ancient faith taken away, 
because America needed him. I salute 
his memory for the patriot, American, 
gentleman, and nobleman that he was. 
He was so unafraid in a time when moral 
values too often go on the block. 


DENIAL OF BURIAL IN A SIOUX CITY 
CEMETERY OF AN AMERICAN INDIAN 
KILLED IN KOREA 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak briefly on 
a subject which is of great importance 
at this time, when we are discussing the 
pending bill, and when Mr. Gromyko has 
arrived in this country as the Soviet 
Union representative at the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New Mexico 
may proceed. : 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hold in my hand an 
Associated Press dispatch from Omaha, 
Nebr., dated yesterday. It states that 
the body of John R. Rice, sergeant first 
class, a Winnebago Indian, was not per- 
mitted to be buried in the Memorial 
Park Cemetery at Sioux City, Iowa, be- 
cause that entity or corporation had 
some kind of covenant to the effect that 
only members of the Caucasian race 
could be buried in that cemetery. 

I am confident that the fine people of 
Iowa are embarrassed by the fact that 
a native American, who made the su- 
preme sacrifice for his country, cannot 
be buried in the land of his forefathers. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
which appears in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COVENANT INVOKED AT Grave—Iowa CEME- 
TERY HALTS BURIAL OF UNITED STATES INDIAN 
KILLED IN KOREA 
OMAHA, August 28.—An Army officer said 

that burial of a Winnebago Indian killed in 

action in Korea was halted today by author- 
ities of the Sioux City, Iowa, Memorial Park 

Cemetery. 

Lt. Edward J. Krischel said cemetery 
authorities stopped the burial as the body 
was about to be lowered into the grave be- 
cause “only members of the Caucasian race” 
could be buried in the cemetery. 

The war victim was Sgt. (1c) John R. Rice, 
37, who was killed in action September 6, 
1950, while serving with the First Cavalry 
Division. Rice was also a veteran of World 
War II. 

Lieutenant Krischel is a bugler and was 
to have played taps at the funeral, 

Krischel said Rice’s wife, a white woman, 
had bought the lot in the cemetery and 
signed the contract without noticing a clause 
which barred her husband from burial there. 
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The body was removed to a funeral home 
in Winnebago, Nebr., the officer said, and will 
remain there until arrangements can be 
made to bury the veteran in a national 
cemetery. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER subsequently 
said; Mr. President, earlier in the day the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
called attention to an article appearing 
in the newspapers this morning, to the 
effect that Sgt. John R. Rice had been 
refused burial in the Sioux City Memorial 
Park Cemetery because he was not of 
the Caucasian race, but was an Indian. 

The connotation of that story is that 
the cemetery in Sioux City is a me- 
morial park cemetery, and that therefore 
the burial of this soldier, who was not a 
Caucasian, in that cemetery should not 
have been refused. 

I am sure that was not the intent. I 
had not heard of this matter until the 
Senator from New Mexico mentioned it 
on the floor of the Senate earlier in the 
day. When he called attention to it, I 
immediately made extensive inquiries 
at Sioux City. 

My information is that this cemetery 
is owned by a private organization under 
a corporate arrangement which includes 
certain restrictions and covenants which 
apply to the deeds and the lots in the 
cemetery. I do not discuss the merits 
or the demerits of the restriction that 
only those of the Caucasian race can 
be buried in the cemetery. I am in- 
formed that is a limitation which ap- 
plies to that particular cemetery. 

However, my information is, and my 
point is, that this morning, when this 
matter became known, the Monahan 
Post of the American Legion instantly 
purchased or made arrangements for 
the purchase of an excellent, beautiful 
lot in another of the finest cemeteries 
in Sioux City, and offered it to the 
widow, for the burial of this gallant sol- 
dier; and I am told that that cemetery 
lot was offered free of charge; that when 
the citizens of Sioux City heard of the 
legal restrictions applying to the other 
cemetery, which were invoked by the 
manager of the cemetery, they imme- 
diately began all kinds of movements to 
provide the deceased soldier with a fine, 
honored place in one of the honored and 
hallowed cemeteries in that community. 

I do not know whether the widow now 
will permit the soldier to be buried in 
Sioux City or whether she will have him 
buried in one of the national ceme- 
teries—where, incidentally, any soldier 
has a legal right to be buried, and does 
not have to have the authority of the 
President to be buried there. So I do 
not know whether she will arrange to 
have her husband buried in one of the 
several places now available; but I wish 
to say that the people of Sioux City 
yield to no one in their reverence, re- 
spect, and honor for the soldiers not only 
of their own community and State but 
of the Nation. Every soldier coming 
from Sioux City or from any other place 
in Iowa, regardless of race, color, creed, 
or anything else, will have an honored 
and hallowed burial in ground of re- 
spect, on the part of the people of the 
State of Iowa. 
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I regret the incident and I regret that 
the legal restrictions which apparently 
are inherent in the corporate set-up of 
this particular private cemetery have 
caused unfortunate connotations to be 
made and perhaps ideas gained by some 
that the people of any community in 
Iowa would cast any disrespect what- 
soever as a community upon the soldiers 
of this Nation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the Senator from Iowa 
has made his statement. 

When I read the article in the news- 
paper this morning, I felt deeply in my 
heart that the people of Iowa did not 
indorse the technical restrictions in- 
cluded in the contract applying in the 
ease of that particular private ceme- 
tery. I felt that the people of Iowa 
would take the position which the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has now stated they have 
taken, 

Mr. President, now that we are preach- 
ing to the world about free people, I 
think it is most unfortunate that even 
a legal technicality would prevent an 
American soldier from being buried in 
his native community. Of course, in 
this case the soldier is of Indian ances- 
try, and no doubt his ancestors lived in 
that part of the United States long be- 
fore Sioux City was established. 

In any event, I am very glad that the 
Senator from Iowa has stated so well 
that the people of Iowa do not at all 
favor a discriminatory attitude. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, H. R. 5113. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
present to the Senate the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, which has been unani- 
mously approved by the combined Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services. 

The proposed act involves no new ques- 
tions of basic policy. It is designed to 
implement the fundamental policy which 
the Senate has already approved by 
overwhelming votes on numerous occa- 
sions. 

The policy to which I refer is that of 
strengthening the United States through 
strengthening our allies. It is the policy 
that recognizes that the United States 
cannot stand alone against a hostile 
world. It is the policy that seeks to 
promote world peace through helping 
the free nations of the world make them- 
selves so strong that no aggressor will 
dare attack them. It is the policy that 
seeks to avoid war by being prepared to 
win it if war should come. 

That is the only way I know of, Mr. 
President, whereby war can be avoided. 
The men who govern the Soviet Union 
and its satellites can be deterred from 
their evil design of world domination by 
only one thing, and that is the sure 
knowledge that they cannot get away 
with it. If their aggressions succeed in 
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one place, they are merely fortified in 
their resolve to undertake aggression 
somewhere else. The longer this process 
continues, the harder it is to stop; and 
if it is not stopped somewhere, it will 
surely some day reach the shores of the 
United States. 
POLICY ALREADY APPROVED 


The overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States recognize this 
fact, Mr. President, The Senate has rec- 
ognized it many times in years past. Let 
me recall briefly the major policy de- 
cisions on which the present bill is based. 

There was, first, the ratification of the 
Charter of the United Nations, by a vote 
of 89 to 2. 

This was followed by the United Na- 
tions Iinplementation Act, which passed 
the Senate 65 to 7. 

Then there were the Greek-Turkish 
aid bill, passed by a vote of 67 to 23; 

The Inter-American Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro, ratified by a vote of 72 to 1; 

The European recovery program, au- 
thorized by a vote of 67 to 17; 

The North Atlantic Treaty, ratified by 
a vote of 82 to 13; 

The mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, authorized by a vote of 55 to 24; 
and approved again last year by a vote of 
66 to 0; and finally 

The resolution approving the sending 
of four additional divisions of American 
ground troops to Europe, passed by a vote 
of 69 to 21. 

So, Mr. President, the basic policy de- 
cisions have already been made. The 
bill now before the Senate implements 
that policy. It contains nothing that the 
Senate has not already emphatically ap- 
proved. 

BILL CUT $1,000,000,000 

As the bill was presented by the ad- 
ministration, it authorized total appro- 
priations of $8,500,000,000. The joint 
committee went over those figures very 
carefully and effected a net reduction of 
$964,250,000. This was achieved by 
applying a cut across the board of 5 per- 
cent in military assistance and 30 per- 
cent in economic assistance, and then 
making a few minor adjustments in 
certain areas. 

The bill before the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, authorizes total appropriations of 
$7,535,750,000, of which $6,013,000,000 is 
for military assistance, and $1,522,750,- 
000 is for economic assistance. By far 
the largest part is for Europe—$5,043,- 
350,000 for military assistance and $1,- 
130,500,000 for economic assistance. 

This military assistance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is designed to provide certain types 
of equipment for the forces of the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries by the time 
those forces are available. 

AID FOR EUROPE 


The scheduling of the forces and of 
the equipment have been very carefully 
coordinated by General Eisenhower and 
the American officials working with him. 
Any delay in equipment means simply 
that General Eisenhower will have troops 
without arms. It means a postponement 
in the date when Western Europe can 
feel reasonably secure against aggression 
from the east. It means, also, a delay 
in completing the rearmament of the 
free world and a consequent prolonging 
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of our rearmament program. In the 
long run that would mean that this pro- 
gram would cost us a great deal more, 
not less. 

Mr. President, I believe that if we and 
European allies now put our shoulders to 
the wheel and push ahead with this pro- 
gram, we can complete it within a rela- 
tively short period—say, 3 years or so— 
and then can relax our efforts somewhat. 
If we try to stretch out the program, 
we are taking a very dangerous gamble, 
for which I am not willing to assume 
the responsibility. à 

Now, Mr. President, the $1,000,000,000 
which the committee approved for eco- 
nomic aid to Europe is largely designed 
to complement the military aid and to 
make it possible for the Europeans them- 
selves to produce a larger proportion of 
their total military needs. The original 
administration request for this item was 
$1,675,000,000, which the committee re- 
duced by more than half a billion dollars. 

For the rest of the world outside 
Europe, the bill authorizes $1,361,900,000, 
of which $969,650,000 is for military assis- 
tance and $392,250,000 is for economic 
assistance. These figures are explained 
in detail in the report, which I commend 
to the attention of Senators. I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to go over 
the figures again, but I do wish to make 
a few general comments. 

The largest item, comprising more 
than one-half the military assistance 
total, is $535,250,000 for the countries of 
Asia and the Pacific, primarily Formosa 
and Indochina. 

Senators do not have to be reminded 
of the strategic importance of Formosa 
to the United States. We must keep 
that island from falling to the Chinese 
Communists, and that is the purpose of 
our assistance. 


FRENCH EFFORT IN INDOCHINA 


In Indochina the French and the asso- 
ciated states are actively engaged in war 
against Communist forces. The French 
have lost more than 29,000 men killed in 
Indochina. If Indochina falls, the re- 
mainder of Southeast Asia would be 
gravely threatened. Communist con- 
quest of this area would add significantly 
to the resources—oil, rubber, tin, and 
quinine, among others—available to the 
Kremlin and would subtract significantly 
from the amounts of those resources 
available to us. 

We also have another reason for doing 
what we can to secure Indochina and 
restore order in that country, and that 
is to release French manpower and re- 
sources now committed in Indochina to 
the defense of Western Europe. Such a 
development would enable France to give 
a tremendous boost to the NATO forces. 

More than one-third of the military- 
assistance funds—$396,250,000 out of 
$969,650,000—is for Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran. Greece and Turkey were the first 
countries to receive military assistance 
from us in the development of our policy 
to strengthen the free world, and the 
splendid help their fighting forces are 
giving us in Korea demonstrates how 
successful that policy can be when it is 
properly applied with the cooperation of 
the recipient peoples. The funds au- 
thorized by this bill will continue our 
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assistance to these two countries and will 
also provide some military assistance to 
Tran. ~ 

Finally, there is a small but important 
item of $38,150,000 for military assist- 
ance to be furnished Latin America 
under the terms of the Rio Treaty and 
under agreements made at the meeting 
of Western Hemisphere foreign ministers 
in Washington this spring. Latin Amer- 
ica is within the Western Hemisphere. 
It is associated with us historically, 
politically, and economically. It is per- 
fectly proper that, in the distribution of 
funds in aid of other countries, Latin 
America should receive recognition and 
due allotment. This will enable the 
Latin-American countries to assume a 
greater portion of the responsibility for 
the defense of this hemisphere. If they 
do not take this responsibility, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we shall have to take it ourselves. 
If they can assume it with modest help 
from us, then that is money well spent. 

In World War II, for example, we 
found it necessary to station something 
more than 100,000 American troops in 
the Latin-American and Caribbean area. 
Under the proposed plan, the Latin- 
American countries—in the event of an- 
other war—would be in a position to take 
over the functions performed by these 
troops, freeing most of them for duty 
elsewhere. 

The economic assistance for non-Euro- 
pean areas of the world has been reduced 
from $522,090,000 to $392,250,000. 

ECONOMIC AID REDUCED 


The administration proposal contained 
requests for substantial funds to provide 
ECA-type aid to countries of the Near 
East, Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. The 
reduction which the committee has rec- 
ommended would largely eliminate that 
type of project, except where it is directly 
related to military activities. Certainly 
we want to avoid sending quantities of 
expensive machinery to underdeveloped 
countries when they are not prepared to 
use it and lack the technicians to oper- 
ate it. 

That is not the kind of aid I was vot- 
ing for when the Senate approved the 
point 4 technical-assistance program last 
year, and I do not think it was what 
other Senators were voting for. The 
principles of the European recovery pro- 
gram cannot be applied to the rest of the 
world. In Europe we were dealing with 
a technically advanced people with a 
highly developed economy which had 
been shattered by the war. It was in our 
national self-interest to restore that 
economy. There was a definite objec- 
tive—a clear end point—which has now 
substantially been reached, when their 
economy would be restored and addi- 
tional outside aid would no longer be 
necessary. 

In the Near East, in Africa, and in 
Asia we are dealing with a technically 
retarded people with a primitive econ- 
omy but with great natural resources. 
They do not need—indeed, they are not 
yet ready to use—the machinery, the in- 
dustrial equipment, and the raw mate- 
rials which we supplied to Europe. They 
need technical information. They need 
to be shown how to make better use of 
what they have. That is the objective 
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of the point 4 program, and it ought to 
remain the objective. It can be accom- 
plished over a number of years, at rela- 
tively little expense, and it can do a great 
deal of good. 

We must not forget, however, that 
these areas of the world, many of them 
teeming with humanity, are a bottomless 
pit into which we could pour the re- 
sources of the United States without 
limit in an endless and ever-growing 
stream. We could not afford such a 
drain on ourselves, and there is no occa- 
sion for us to try to afford it. 

The reduced economic assistance 
which remains in the bill for these 
areas falls into four categories. 

There is, first, assistance which, 
although it is labeled economic, could 
properly be called military. A substan- 
tial sum, for example, is directly related 
to the military build-up of Formosa. 
This island is economically overburdened 
with Chinese Nationalist troops and 
refugees from the mainland, and it can- 
not possibly become self-supporting 


-under present conditions. If we agree 
that we must keep Formosa out of Com- 


munist hands, then we must be prepared 
to take the steps which are necessary to 
accomplish that objective, and substan- 
tial economic assistance is one of these 
steps. 

KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION 

The second type of economic assist- 
ance remaining in the bill is contained 
in an item of $75,750,000 for the Ameri- 
can contribution to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

There is not now any immediate 
prospect that the military situation will 
permit large-scale reconstruction activi- 
ties in Korea. The committee approved 
the authorization for this purpose, there- 
fore, with the thought that an appro- 
priation will probably not be necessary 
at this session of Congress. We felt it 
important, however, that the authoriza- 
tion be made as an evidence of good faith 
and as a measure to aid the solicitation 
of contributions from other countries. 

The third type of economic assistance 
is embodied in two items, which the com- 
mittee limited to not more than $40,000,- 
000 each, for relief of Arab and Jewish 
refugees in the Middle East. 

Finally, there is technical assistance 
provided for Latin America in the 
amount of $15,250,000, and for certain 
countries of the Near East, Africa, and 
Asia on a relatively modest scale. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
comment briefiy on the provisions of the 
bill concerning administration of the 
mutual-security program. The commit- 
tee had before it elaborate proposals for 
establishing a single administering 
agency and for making other consider- 
able reorganizations in the Government, 
We adopted what I submit to the Senate 
is a simple, common-sense plan. This 
plan, which is set forth in the bill and 
explained in greater detail in the report, 
is based on the constitutional position 
of the President. Whatever provisions 
there may be for administering a pro- 
gram of this kind, under the Constitu- 
tion the ultimate decisions will have to 
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be made by the President, whoever he 
may be. 

The committee, therefore, put the re- 
sponsibility for coordinating the pro- 
gram and for resolving disputes mong 
the various agencies in the Executive 
Office of the President. This is where 
that responsibility belongs, and where it 
would ultimately be, regardless of any 
other action the Congress might take. 

We authorize the President to appoint 
and individual, or a board, to advise him 
on these matters, if he so desires; but we 
make this individual, or the members of 
the board, subject to Senate confirma- 
tion; and we specify very clearly that 
they cannot be connected with any other 
agency or department of the Govern- 
ment. We dc that, Mr. President, be- 
cause we do not want spevial pleaders 
from the Defense Department or the 
State Department or the ECA involved 
in settling disputes which may arise be- 
tween those agencies. 

We put responsibility for settling these 
disputes in the White House, because we 
want them settled there. We do not 
want them simply transferred there from 
the agencies, to continue an! flourish 
while the operation of the program bogs 
down. We recognize the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Defense Department 
in the military phases of the program, 
and we spell out very clearly the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of Defense. 

We leave the economic functions with 
ECA for the time being, because it is a 
going organization with personnel ex- 
perienced in dealing with these matters. 
But ECA was established to administer 
the European recovery program which 
was authorized in 1948 to end in 1952, 
and it ought to end in 1952. We there- 
fore direct the President to submit a re- 
organization plan to Congress not later 
than March 30 next year abolishing ECA 
and transferring such of its functions as 
are necessary to carry out the mutual- 
security program to other agencies of the 
Government. 

UNITED STATES IS THE LEADER 


So, Mr, President, that is the mutual- 
security program for fiscal 1952. I un- 
derline the word “mutual.” The free 
countries of the world must face the 
threat of aggression together. If our al- 
lies are weak, then our own position is 
weakened. Insofar as we strengthen our 
allies, we strengthen ourselves. 

In closing, Mr. President, I desire to 
emphasize the exceedingly important po- 
sition of leadership which the United 
States holds in the free world today. 
That position of leadership is a fact, 
whether we like it or not, and it carries 
with it an enormous responsibility. If 
we do not exercise leadership, no other 
nation will. The extire free world looks 
to the United States. If we fail to meet 
the responsibility which is ours, we will 
have failed not only our allies, but also 
ourselves. If we exercise the leadership 
which the facts of history have thrust 
upon us, our allies will take heart and 
will be inspired to greater efforts of their 
own. 

By emphatic votes in the past, the 
Senate has declared that the United 
States should exercise this leadership. A 
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leader cannot afford to falter, or to hesi- 
tate, or to be indecisive. We have made 
our decisions, and we must act vigorously 
and effectively to carry them out. 

Mr. President, I regret as much as 
does anyone the necessity to appropriate 
these tremendous sums of money for the 
purpose of helping to arm our allies and 
giving them supplies and resources in 
order to resist aggression wherever it 
may strike, and ultimately, of course, to 
defend and protect the United States. 

OUR HANDS ARE CLEAN 


When I contemplate the conditions in 
the world, the powers of certain great 
nations which have caused the dangers 
which confront mankind, I cannot resist 
the temptation to look into the future, to 
look into the years to come, to the judg- 
ment seat of the nations of the world, to 
the time when there will be an account- 
ing for destiny and for fate, and I thank 
God that the hands of the United States 
will be clean, that the United States will 
have truly offered resistance to evil in- 
fluences which would crush liberty and 
will have condemned the cruel, the evil, 
and the shameful exercise of power by 
the nation which now seeks to overcome 
the United States by propaganda and by 
charges of imperialism. 

Mr. President, the imperialism of the 
United States, if there be any, is the im- 
perialism of freedom from tyranny, the 
imperialism of kindness and generosity, 
the imperialism of resistance in behalf of 
iberty and freedom to the cruel forces of 
aggression. 

So, Mr. President, in the face of these 
dangers, in the face of these threats, it 
happens to be necessary for the United 
States to take all the precautions and 
measures possible to resist the evil, cruel, 
and outrageous actions of that great 
power in the east. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator two questions. He made 
quite a point of the fact that in the bill 
the President is made the deciding factor 
in any difference of opinion between any 
departments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He also brought 
out the fact that the President could ap- 
point one or two or three men to assist 
him, but that they could not be members 
of any department. This is a change 
made from the present set-up, in which 
the coordinating body is now in the De- 
partment of State. Am I correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Insofar as there is 
such a body, yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The purpose of 
taking it out of the Department of State 
is, is it not, to put it under the President, 
where it belongs, and to avoid any ap- 
prehension that any one department 
would have a superior say as to what to 
do? 

Mr, CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
said it was the hope that after 3 years 
the people of Europe would be able to 
proceed on their own, without further 
financial assistance. It is true, is it not, 
that a figure was given to us as to what 
would probably be necessary for this 
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country to appropriate or to authorize 
within the next 3 years? Would the 
Senator be willing to give us that figure? 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I recall, in dis- 
cussing the amount authorized by the 
pending bill, the Secretary of State 
rather informally stated that there 
would have to be approximately $8,000,- 
000,000 appropriated for the next few 
years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There will prob- 
ably be a request for upward of $25,000,- 
000,000, will there not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that when 
we go forward with $7,500,000,000 this 
year, we must keep our eyes open to the 
fact that there will be further requests 
made and that we cannot stop at this 
time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct, 

Mr. President, I have explained the 
purposes of the bill, and stated that we 
have made our decisions, and must act 
vigorously and effectively to carry them 
out. I commend the bill to the Senate 
and to the country, and I hope the Sen- 
ate will act promptly on it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. First, I apolo- 
gize to the Senator for interrupting his 
speech in the first instance. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is perfectly 
all right. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was one of two 
Senators who offered an amendment to 
establish a separate agency to admin- 
ister these programs, similar to the one 
contained in the House bill. I finally 
voted for the amendment which is in the 
Senate bill. I understand it is the feel- 
ing of the Senator from Texas, who is 
in charge of the bill, that the method of 
administration provided by the Senate 
bill would make those administering it 
free of any bias and as independent in 
settling disputes as it is possible to make 
provision for. Is that not true? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. I thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Adminis- 
tration of the proposed act is so designed 
that no one of the departments, the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Defense, or ECA, would acquire a domi- 
nating infiuence or activity in that re- 
gard. Each one is to attend to the 
duties committed to it, and if any con- 
troversy arises over jurisdiction, the 
White House settles the dispute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that the ECA, as such, expires in an- 
other year, and that methods are pro- 
vided in the Senate bill by which the 
functions exercised by the ECA can be 
taken over and accomplished until 
1954? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senate will recall that when 
we passed the ECA bill is was provided 
that the ECA should terminate in 1952. 
I think we ought to keep that pledge. 
The pending bill provides that the Pres- 
ident shall submit a reorganization plan 
to provide for taking care of stich neces- 
sary activities as may be committed to 
that organization, but that the ECA 
8 be dismantled and dissolved 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill is en- 
titled The Mutual Security Act” as op- 
posed to ECA? 

Mr, CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under the 
ECA, counterpart funds, so called, could 
not be used for military purposes. The 
bill changes that provision, does it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It does. As I re- 
call the figure, it provides that at least 
$500,000,000 in counterpart funds shall 
be used for military purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
in the bill we cut down the ECA activi- 
ties somewhat. Whether that is wise 
or not may be subject to difference of 
opinion. I voted for that provision. We 
cut them down, and provided that coun- 
terpart funds, which have been built 
up in the past by this country, may be 
used for military production to help 
the European nations defend them- 
selves. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. That is the provision 
of the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is a very 
important part of the bill, is it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is a very impor- 
tant part; yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, has the 
distinguished Senator from Texas con- 
cluded his remarks? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes, I have con- 
cluded my remarks, 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The Senator from 
Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, a little 
over a week ago I flew to Europe and 
spent 7 days there. I went there because 
I felt that the future of our country and 
of the free world may, to a large extent, 
be determined by what action Congress 
takes on the mutual-security bill which 
is now before the Senate. I undertook 
this trip, Mr. President, with a good deal 
of humility. I am not a member of 
either of the two great committees of 
the Senate, so heavily manned with able 
and experienced Senators, who have 
been considering this measure, But, as 
a citizen of this country and as an in- 
dividual Member of the United States 
Senate, it seemed to me that I could 
not meet the responsibilities of voting 
on this measure on which so much de- 
pends without securing for myself the 
facts in the situation. 

And, as a man who sat in the Press 
Gallery for years, perhaps I may be par- 
doned the impulse to do a little report- 
ing to Senators here on the floor. 

Of course, in 7 days I was not able to 
make as extensive a study as I should 
have liked of conditions there relating 
to the pending bill. But during that pe- 
riod, I talked with General Eisenhower, 
General Gruenther, General Handy, 
General Norstad, and other members of 
the SHAPE staff at Marly; Mr. McCloy 
and other well-informed officials in Ger- 
many; His Holiness, Pope Pius XII; Mar- 
shal Tito; Ambassadors Katz, Bruce, and 
Spofford. In addition, I was intensively 
briefed by our military, economic, and 
diplomatie teams operating in Britain, 
France, and Italy in connection with our 
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effort to build combined Allied strength 
against the threat of communism. 

I undertook this trip, Mr. President, 
not only because I felt that the security 
and future of the United States and the 
American people in substantial measure 
depend upon how wisely Congress acts 
on the measure now before the Senate, 
but also because I have had some pre- 
vious experience in Europe, where I re- 
ported and wrote articles for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, on mili- 
tary, economic, and social problems for 
at least 1 month of each year since the 
war. Therefore, I felt that I might 
utilize this background to make some 
small, constructive contribution to the 
issue before us. 

Mr. President, there are a great many 
things our European allies can and 
should do to carry their share of our 
joint undertaking of mutual security 
that they are not yet doing. In one 
sense, the United States is paying today 
for the archaic industrial and social sys- 
tem that still prevails in some of our 
allied nations. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
feel that the Senator is making a very 
important speech, and I should like to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I make that sug- 
gestion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOODY. What Europe needs 
above all else is to be freed from the 
shackles of its own musty traditions. 
It led in the first industrial revolution. 
But it has never yet discovered the sec- 
ond—the industrial revolution that gave 
the world what some of us in my home 
town like to call Detroit-style econom- 
ics—the economics of peak efficiency, 
high production, high wages, low costs 
and reasonable profits, achieved from 
great volume and fair prices. 

To many cartel-minded leaders of 
Europe, accustomed to preferred privi- 
lege atop an economy still feudal in 
many of its aspects, our industrial think- 
ing is as strange and repugnant as any, 
other than our own, would be to Amer- 
icans who understand what has made 
our system the most productive in his- 
tory. 

There still exist in Europe tax systems 
that soak the poor and spare the rich. 
There still exist wage levels so low, in 
comparison to what may be bought at 
high prices, as to give even a totalitarian, 
traitorous philosophy like communism a 
chance to hold at least the temporary 
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allegiance of millions of so-called Con- 
tinental Reds outside of Russia. 

The Kremlin’s greatest chance springs 
from the fact that too many powerful 
people in Europe have never awakened 
to the fact that in modern times a sys- 
tem can be firm an be sure of enduring 
only if it clearly gives everyone willing 
to work a fair share of its production 
and an opportunity to improve the posi- 
tion of himself and his family. 

There are many who demand the im- 
mediate institution of reforms to provide 
a greater measure of economic and social 
justice for Europeans as a condition of 
our aid. They may well and accurately 
say that too little is being done too slowly 
to modernize Europe. 

They may declare that American lead- 
erchip, in its overwhelming and neces- 
sary emphasis upon production since the 
war, has failed to use s:multaneously its 
maximum influence toward the molding 
of a modern European structure which 
would not only be better for the Euro- 
peans, but would create for America 
stronger allies, 

But whatever might have been done 
in the past 5 years, the political facts in 
these August days of 1851 are that our 
allies in Europe, despite their shortcom- 
ings—and we have them, too—are pitch- 
ing in on freedom’s team in a way that 
the continent has never performed be- 
fore. Perhaps if we in America had had 
to go through with the bombing, the 
devastation, and the occupation, and the 
hunger, and bloody suffering which our 
allies endured, we should be doing no 
better than they, if as well. 

The encouraging fact is that because 
of the President’s happy choice of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as the symbol of Amer- 
ica in Europe, because of the infectious 
magnetism of the man, and because of 
the fact that the President has also sent 
abroad a group of other representatives 
who are as able and competent and in- 
dustrious and understanding as any 
group of Americans that have tackled 
any project anywhere, in public or pri- 
vate life—because of these things and be- 
cause of the generosity of the American 
people and the leadership of the United 
States, expressed through this Congress 
and the President, there is a new spirit, 
a new psychology, and a new dynamism, 
and, I might add, an unaccustomed 
drive, beginning to develop in Europe. 

This new drive is not all that we should 
like to have it, but it is there. It is 
rising. We must not stifle it by handling 
this legislation in such a manner as to 
give our allies the impression that at the 
very moment when we are calling on 
them for greater effort, at the very mo- 
ment we are impressing on them that the 
lives and families and freedoms of men 
and women everywhere are at stake in 
winning this battle against the slave 
state, we in the American Congress, for- 
tunate as we are to represent the peo- 
ple of the greatest and richest nation 
in world history, are failing to cut out 
cloth to meet our danger. 

The real issue here is whether the free 
world is now ready to impress upon itself 
the sacrifice and discipline that are 
needed to insure its own survival. 

Mr. President, I believe there are few 
of us, if any, in this body today who 
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cling to the notion—under the modern 
threats and pressures of a dangerous 
world; with a powerful, relentless, untir- 
ing, unscrupulous global revolution in- 
tent on undermining our way of life and 
our very liberty—that it would be wise 
policy for the United States to go it 
alone. This Congress has repeatedly by 
its votes made it clear that any such 
isolationist philosophy must be rejected, 
The unmistakable facts of today’s world 
irrefutably reject it. 

Our strength—our emergence as the 
leader of the free world—is based upon 
American spirit, American character, 
American resources, American deter- 
mination, our free incentive system, our 
skills, our managerial superiority, 

It is also based on the strength of an 
industrial complex such as the world 
has never before known, 

But it is not always realized that the 
productive power of that industrial sys- 
tem is not self-contained within our 
country. To produce as we do, we must 
import. There are no less than 167 crit- 
ical raw materials vital to the opera- 
tion of our industry which must come to 
us. from overseas. One of these is 
uranium, vital to the weapon which has 
been chiefly responsiblie for keeping the 
armed peace we now live in. Another is 
manganese, the basic sinew of our mili- 
tary strength and our civilian economy. 
We cannot make a pound of steel with- 
out manganese. There are 165 more 
such materials. 

Those who have preached that we 
can live in a fortress Americ, obviously 
do not know the ABC’s of what it takes 
for the survival of the free world to- 
day. For if we endeavored to live alone, 
if we dared to denude ourselves of allies, 
and thereby roll cut a red carpet to the 
Atlantic for the Red armies, then we 
would find ourselves shortly in a situa- 
tion where we would be outnumbered, 
outproduced, and outweaponed by a 
Communist empire led by the heartless, 
irreligious, oligarchy of the Kremlin. 
This would force us to try to build in 
America a military state sufficient to 
stand up against the overwhelming 
threat of a Red Europe and a Red Asia. 

I should like those who are wont to 
complain that we are required to con- 
tribute too much to our common safety, 
while we proceed along a path of pro- 
tected prosperity here, to consider where 
we would be in America if we had to 
build military strength sufficient to pro- 
tect ourselves, or even to prevent a war, 
without allies and without imported ma- 
terials, 

If we could find the metals imperative 
to our defense, there would be little or 
none left for the civilian economy. 
Think what that would do to our indus- 
trial economy. 

The taxes for the support of such a 
military establishment, could we build it, 
would make any tax bill that has ever 
been conceived by this Congress seem 
like the good old days. The devotion of 
such a large proportion of our productive 
power to the creation of a vast military 
force would bring upon this Nation a de- 
gree of regimentation which could have 
no other result but to stifle and smother 
the very free economic and social system 
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that is our way of life—and has enabled 
us to become the greatest, most produc- 
tive and most powerful people of all 
history. 

Mr. President, we have heard a lot of 
foolish talk, on this Senate floor and else- 
where, when the President of the United 
States and others have proposed the 
comparatively mild measures that are 
now necessary to our safety and our sur- 
vival—to check inflation and appropriate 
our adequate share for mutual security— 
about how someone is trying to socialize 
America; to bring us under sc ne sort of 
totalitarian “ism” which would, of course, 
be repugnant to the instincts and beliefs 
of every good American. 

If those people wish to really bring 
down our system around their ears, let 
them continue to oppose and reduce the 
mutual assistance program. Let them 
succeed in destroying the program of in- 
ternational leadership which has been 
launched by the President of the United 
States and has been loyally supported by 
many Senators on both sides of this aisle, 
and in my judgment, by the great ma- 
jority of the American people. 

Force us into a fortress America, Mr. 
President, and you will find us with an 
economy destroyed from within or a 
nation shaken by atomic raids from 
without, or perhaps both. And we will 
be a fortress America, if we do mot give 
our support and approval to an inter- 
national program which is strong 
enough, and big enough, and quick 
enough, to make it utterly clear to any 
aggressor that an attack on America 
would be suicide. 

The question today is whether this 
threat to our freedom and our security; 
whether this plot against our system and 
our freedoms, hatched in Moscow, is a 
real threat and a real menace or not. 
If not, then obviously none of the things 
the Congress has done in the last 5 years 
on the international front makes any 
sense; but if so, if we are in danger, 
then in my judgment the first responsi- 
bility of Congress to the American peo- 
ple today is to stand up and vote for a 
program that is adequate to do this job 
of preserving our freedom and prevent- 
ing war. It must be a program that will 
not only bring us victory should an 
atomic conflict tragically be launched, 
but one which can put us into military 
posture quickly enough and overwhelm- 
ingly enough so that no man or set of 
men in their right minds would ever 
dare to challenge the supremacy of the 
United States as the champion of peace. 

Mr. President, measured against that 
yardstick, in my judgment the program 
that is now before this Senate is too 
small and too slow. I base that state- 
ment not on guesswork, but on analysis 
of information given to me by respon- 
sible officials of the American Govern- 
ment on my recent trip to Europe. 

Of course, the details in terms of forces 
and numbers of airplanes, even in mili- 
tary budgets on which this program is 
based, cannot be revealed. 

But there is one great fundamental 
fact about this situation which today 
has not been disclosed and which in my 
judgment must be disclosed now if the 
Congress and the American people are 
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to be able to act with adequate knowl- 
edge and sense of urgency on this 
measure. 

Mr. President, after the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization was established, the 
top military officials of the great nations 
that were party to that treaty outlined an 
analysis of what the problem would be if 
our Allies in Western Europe were at- 
tacked and what forces would be need- 
ed—ground,,sea, and air—to be certain 
that such an attack would be repulsed; to 
be so sure that the chances would be very 
heavily against its ever being launched. 
That is the yardstick against which we 
should be making our calculations, 

With the alternative no less than pre- 
serving America as we know it—or an 
America under atomic bombs—I think 
that to provide any less is a reckless 
gamble. 

Mr. President, we now have before us 
a program to build a certain level of 
military strength. It is no secret—one 
can read it in every newspaper column 
and hear it on every radio—that our 
timetable for the creation of this 
strength is a slow timetable. It is a 
timetable which would take some 3 years 
before the program now before the Con- 
gress would become an actuality in terms 
of divisions and equipment, of fighting 
planes and mobilized armies of the 
strength calculated to be essential. 

What is not known, however, Mr. 
President, is that a gap exists between 
the program that is now before us— 
even if it is voted in full by the Con- 
gress and supported completely by the 
United States and by all our allies—and 
this basic military requirement which 
was laid down by the North Atlantic 
Treaty’s top experts as to what is needed 
to do the job. 

Let me repeat: The details of the esti- 
mated requirements for the defense of 
Europe are top secret. Obviously, they 
cannot be disclosed by any Senator. 
But how can Congress possibly be ex- 
pected to act intelligently if the very ex- 
istence of a gap between the program 
as it stands, and the program which the 
top experts say is required to do this 
job, is not even disclosed to them? 

I submit that if our danger is real, if 
all of our objectives here are not aca- 
demic, if we are not playing patty-cake 
with peril, then Congress should have 
before it and should act on a program 
which matches our performance with 
our danger. Until that is done, in my 
judgment, we shall not have come up 
to our responsibility. 

Of course, Mr. President, Congress 
cannot be expected to act unless a pro- 
gram is laid before it which is adequate 
to do the job. But in my judgment 
Congress can be expected not to reduce 
the strength proposed in the face of a 
danger such as we face today. Unless 
the top military brains of the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations were all wrong 
in their estimates, this program is not 
adequate. The gap exists. 

General Eisenhower and his staff at 
Marly are currently engaged in review- 
ing that basic NATO program. There 
has been no sign that General Eisen- 
hower differs in any substantial degree 
with the judgment of the top military 
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board whose directives he has been 
named by the President of the United 
States to carry out. If he does differ 
with it, Congress and the President 
should be told, and without delay. 

If he agrees, then I feel that Congress 
should be given the facts and act ac- 
cordingly. We should provide our share 
of the funds to do this job. And we 
should forcefully provide whatever lead- 
ership is necessary among the peoples 
of the free world to insure that all the 
allies alike provide their full share. I 
repeat that all the allies alike must 
provide their full share. 

I hope that the Allies commander in 
Europe, of whom we are all proud, will 
declare promptly whether he feels that 
the estimates of the top NATO Military 
Board were well grounded, and make 
any recommendations for revision that 
appear to him wise. And then I hope 
that the full story will be laid on the 
line, so far as security will permit, so 
that the Congress and the American 
people may judge and act accordingly. 

It is not necessary to reveal to the 
enemy anything that has not appeared 
before in the public prints for months 
and months. It is no secret that we are 
not ready to wage a full scale land and 
air war in Europe. No secrets will be 
disclosed in spelling out for Congress 
sufficient information to make it very 
clear what should be done to safeguard 
the interests and the future of America 
and the free Western World. 

If we decide that we are buying safety 
enough and strength enough, in view 
of the speed contemplated for this pro- 
gram, as it is provided in the pending 
measure, in other words, if we are to 
ignore the gap between what the ex- 
perts have said is essential and what 
has been proposed, then that lesser level 
of military strength can, in my judg- 
ment, be bought for fewer dollars. 

It must be kept in mind that this 
military assistance program and the eco- 
nomic aid to our Allies, which now is 
to be applied almost entirely to obtain- 
ing greater military strength, in the 
ratio of about $2 worth of military 
strength for every dollar appropriated 
by the Congress, constitute a capital 
expenditure. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Michi- 
gan is making a very able address on 
this subject, and I am curious to know 
whether he has in mind any idea as to 
whether there should be some ratio be- 
tween the expenses we shall bear and the 
expenses or the sacrifices the nations of 
Europe will attempt to bear for them- 
selves.’ I ask that question because it 
seems to me that unless we have some 
understanding about how much we are 
to contribute and how much our allies 
are to contribute, in the long run, they 
might expect too much of us. 

Mr. MOODY. Iam very glad the able 
Senator from Louisiana has brought up 
that point. For his information, let me 
say that our military experts and par- 
ticularly our economic experts in Europe 
have made calculations as to what each 
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of these nations is able to do without 
bringing about in its standard of living 
a reduction so sharp that it would en- 
danger what we are trying to do because 
it would invite Communist trouble there. 

In my judgment, the proper course for 
the United States to follow is to provide 
that we shall be furnished with as accu- 
rate estimates as are possible in regard 
to what those countries can do, and then 
I believe that either by a clear statement 
of legislative intent or perhaps by a 
provision of the law we should require 
those countries, as a condition of our aid, 
to perform to the maximum of their abil- 
ity. I do not believe we should restrict 
the administrators too closely, but at 
least we should do this by means of a 
clear statement of the legislative intent. 

I may say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that in some respects the picture 
which I found in Europe was most en- 
couraging. General Eisenhower's pres- 
ence there and the general organization 
made by Ambassador Katz and others 
have generated a new spirit there. 
There is much greater drive than there 
was before. We are doing much more 
than we ever have done before, and so 
are the Europeans. 

However, considering what the danger 
is—and I do not know any other way hy 
which we can measure what we should 
do—this program simply does not come 
up to what the experts of the top NATO 
Security Board say is essential. I think 
the Congress and the country should 
know that, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to state the 
problem which worries me. Our Nation 
is in the process of building an air force 
which will be superior to what the Soviet 
Union has built, and certainly our Air 
Force should be superior. We shall also 
bear the expense of maintaining a 
greater production of atomic weapons 
than the Soviet Union can muster. We 
shall also bear the expense of maintain- 
ing a Navy far and away superior to what 
the Soviet Union could attempt to main- 
tain. In addition, we shall maintain the 
second greatest and most powerful Army 
in the world—second only to that of the 
Soviet Union, 

In this bill we are proposing to spend, 
for the assistance of the Western Euro- 
pean nations, an amount of money equal 
to—in fact, in excess of—what they 
spent for themselves last year; and all 
they have to worry about is maintaining 
an army, not maintaining an air force 
or a navy, for we shall maintain a bet- 
ter air force and a better navy than the 
Russians will. 

My question is whether we are going 
to get ourselves into such a position that 
the nations of Western Europe will look 
to us to pay half of the expense of en- 
abling them to defend themselves with 
an army sufficient to oppose the Russian 
Army, even though we also maintain the 
Navy and the Air Force during that time. 

Mr. MOODY. That is a good question. 
Certainly we must build up our own 
military strength. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will check the figures in re- 
gard to air power, I think he will find 
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that, unfortunately, we are not in the 
position he has stated. 

Mr. LONG. No; I mean that we should 
be building up to that position, even 
though at the present time we have not 
reached it. 

Mr. MOODY. I thoroughly agree. I 
am not a military expert, and neither is 
the Senator from Louisiana; but I have 
confidence in General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Marshall, General Bradley, General 
Gruenther, and the others who have been 
responsible for the administration and 
the exposition of what is essential in this 
situation. 

I am not one of those who think the 
civilian authority should be surrendered 
to the military, or anything of that sort. 

Nevertheless, I am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana will agree with me that 
when it comes to deciding what the mili- 
tary problem would be if Western Eu- 
rope were attacked, we must depend on 
our best military brains to tell us what 
the problem would be and what would be 
needed to meet it. 

I am sure the Senator from Louisiana 
is not arguing that we would wish to 
retreat into a fortress America and let 
ourselves be surrounded by a Red Eu- 
rope and a Red Asia. 

Therefore, despite the fact that we are 
building a great air force, which I 
hope will be a deterrent to the Russians 
to start any war at all, the fact remains 
that there is a certain amount of mili- 
tary strength, whatever it may be, which 
the experts say is needed for the defense 
of this area. That not only is necessary 
for the safety of the Europeans, but in 
the long run is also necessary for the 
safety of America. 

Every top official we have in Europe is 
talking about “the gap.” What is “the 
gap”? “The gap” is the difference be- 
tween what they say is essential for the 
defense of the area which is necessary 
to us and what we are providing: I do 
not know whether they are right; I 
merely say that we have to take their 
word for it, because we have no other 
authority that is as good. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that miscalculation 
on the side of weakness could mean 
atomic war and vast destruction not 
only in Europe but in America. 

A little later in my remarks I shall 
make some observations, with which I 
believe the Senator may agree, about 
the way we can make better use of our 
money. Iam not one of those who think 
that all we have to do is pour dollars 
across the ocean and we shall get results. 
That is not true at all, and I am sure the 
Senator from Louisiana agrees with me 
on that point. If we do limit the pro- 
gram to the amount provided in this bill, 
I think we can reduce the expenditures 
authorized by the bill. 

I simply say that the strength pro- 
vided in this bill does not come up to 
the strength which the experts say is 
needed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. LONG. The problem which wor- 
ries me is, basically, that our military 
experts seem to be working on the theory 
that thev have about 2 years in which 
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to get ready for a third world war, in the 
event one should break out, and that 
they have time to build a plant and then 
equip it, and then in about a year or two 
begin to get production from the plant, 
instead of proceeding now with the 
utmost haste. 

Since the outbreak in Korea, if we are 
in as much danger as I have always 
thought we were in, we should have been 
working these plants on an around-the- 
clock production schedule. 

Mr. MOODY. I agree. 

Mr. LONG. Yet every day the Rus- 
sians are producing more jet aircraft 
than the United States is; and that is 
true today, 1 year after the outbreak in 
Korea; and to this very day we have 
not stepped up our aircraft production 
to an around-the-clock schedule, in 
terms of production sufficient to meet 
the emergency. 

If I may add a word or two to that 
point, we are being asked for billions of 
dollars with which to build military in- 
stallations and permanent housing at 
training camps, upon the theory that if 
we were attacked we would need the 
training camps for the training of addi- 
ticnal men. That is the business-as- 
usual way of training men. But if we 
were immediately attacked what we 
would need more than anything else 
would be planes, tanks, and guns, be- 
cause, if we were attacked, we could ex- 
pect much of our industrial capacity to 
be destroyed by atomic weapons, and we 
would then be in the position of having 
to fight the war with the weapons we had 
on hand, until we could rehabilitate our 
industries and get going again. 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Our military authorities 
seem to overlook the fact that a great 
portion of the $70,000,000,000 for which 
they are asking, in my opinion is being 
asked for things which should come sec- 
ond or third in order, rather than first. 

Mr. MOODY. Ido not know whether 
he was in the Chamber when I said that 
this program was not only too small, but 
also too slow. This entire program, as 
the Senator knows, is based upon reach- 
ing a certain level of strength at some 
time in the future. I think it may be 
that our experts have reason to believe 
that an attack will not come until that 
time. The Senator from Louisiana is 
saying they are moving too slowly. Iam 
saying that they are not proposing to 
get the amount of strength which the 
experts say will be needed to resist an at- 
tack until sometime in the future, and 
they will not even have it then, unless we 
step up the program. 

We cannot use figures here, but let us 
say that a certain amount of strength 
is needed to do this job. In theory, the 
proposed programs of this country and 
of the other countries are all laid out to 
that end. But this Congress is not 
appropriating, nor has it been asked to 
appropriate, the amount needed to do 
the American share of the job; and the 
parliaments of Europe are not appro- 
priating the money with which to do 
their share of the job. 

It may be that the estimate of what 
is needed is too high; I do not know. 
General Eisenhower’s staff is reviewing 
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it. But there has been no sign from 
General Eisenhower, or from anyone else, 
questioning that estimate. Instead, a 
very great deal of concern is prevalent 
among American officials of Europe 
about the gap to which I have referred, 
and they are talking about something 
which exists, even though we do every- 
thing that has been asked of us, and 
which will exist, even though our allies 
do more than they are doing now. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. NIXON. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator’s contention is 
that the bill as recommended by the Sen- 
ate committee is not adequate from the 
standpoint of the estimate of the experts, 
or that even the request of the admin- 
istration in the first instance was not 
adequate, or both? 

Mr. MOODY. Both. 

Mr. NIXON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MOODY. The program provides 
for building certain forces with certain 
equipment. Within the limit of the ur- 
gency of our willingness to convert in- 
dustrial strength, we can do it as well 
swiftly as slowly. It will cost less to do 
the job in 2 years than in 4. 

Now, Mr. President, if we decide that 
we are buying safety enough, strength 
enough, with the speed of the program 
that is now contemplated within this 
bill—if we are to ignore the gap that I 
have described—then that lesser level 
of military strength can be bought, in 
my judgment, for fewer dollars. 

It must be kept in mind that this 
military assistance program, and the 
economic aid to our allies which is now 
to be applied almost entirely to obtaining 
greater military strength in a ratio of 
$2 of military strength for every dollar 
appropriated by Congress, is a capital 
expense. 

The program provides for building 
certain forces with certain equipment. 
Within the limit of the urgency of 
our willingness to convert industrial 
strength, we can do it as well swiftly as 
slowly. It will cost less to do the job in 
2 years than in 4. 

To increase our strength, we and our 
allies are in reality making a capital 
investment. 

The bottleneck in swift creation of 
those forces is equipment. Speaking 
generally, the first bottleneck in the 
speed of acquiring equipment is money. 
So that if we should decide to move rap- 
idly, as General Eisenhower desires, to 
the swift creation of greater equipment, 
it would require more money now, but 
not require more in total. It would not 
mean that the initial level of spending 
would be continued over a great number 
of years. It would mean that instead 
of dragging out the creation of this 
capital equipment, these weapons, over 
a long period, that we would be tele- 
scoping our timetable, and creating the 
force-in-being we need to defend our- 
selves that much sooner. 

No free European—and what is not 
so generally realized, no American any- 
where—is going to be safe until that 
strength is created. Every day we delay, 
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in my judgment, is a gamble with atomic 
catastrophe. If we are to ignore the 
gap and accept the level of strength 
and the timetable which the facts show 
in themselves to be a great gamble we 
can make reductions in our spending 
by better use of counterpart funds and 
by insisting that our allies contribute 
more, but we must not make a reduc- 
tion which will cut down the delivery 
of equipment to Eisenhower’s army. 

If we are to be content with the mili- 
tary program as presented to us it can be 
done for less money. 

It can be done by managing our ap- 
propriations and our program so that 
the full measure of productive power 
that exists in free Europe for the manu- 
facture of arms be brought into play 
immediately. 

We cannot afford to make any money 
reduction in this bill which cuts our 
military strength, but to reach the level 
of military strength that it contemplates, 
we can make a dollar cut by insisting 
upon a greater contribution from some 
of our allies. 

Europe can do more. Since the war, 
the free peoples of Europe have made 
a heroic recovery. The United States 
has never begun to go through the ex- 
perience of the many peoples abroad 
who have the same instincts for freedom 
that we do. I think it is certain that 
without American aid in the Marshall 
plan, recovery in Europe would have 
proceeded so slowly that the devastation 
and hunger following the war almost 
certainly would have thrown such coun- 
tries as France and Italy into the slave 
world. And had that happened, there 
would be little hope today of our sus- 
taining our own free system in the pat- 
tern as we have known it. 

But Mr. President, and I say this with 
all sympathy and, I think with some un- 
derstanding of the sufferings and prob- 
lems of our allies—this is no time when 
we can tolerate either here or abroad 
complacency or lack of a maximum 
effort on the part of any of the members 
of the great team that is fighting com- 
munism. 

Both the spirit and the effort of our 
allies have immeasurably picked up 
since my last visit to Europe 11 months 
ago. The very presence of General 
Eisenhower has given a psychological lift 
to the European people that could not 
have been provided by any other person 
now alive. And I think the President 
of the United States deserves the thanks 
of the American people and of the world 
for his good judgment in insisting that 
America’s greatest soldier take over the 
leadership of the Continent. 

The spirit and the effort in Europe are 
better. The train is on the track and 
it is rolling forward; but it is not rolling 
fast enough. It needs a booster engine 
for the steepest grades ahead. 

I would like to talk for a few minutes 
Mr. President, about how I believe we 
can stimulate European production and 
do this job for less money per amount 
of equipment provided. 

From the production standpoint I be- 
lieve our policy should be to stimulate 
European production of military equip- 
ment to the greatest possible extent. 
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We are already moving in that direction, 
substantially. In my judgment this 
movement can be greatly accelerated. 
And if such action is taken, then the 
cost of the materials contemplated to be 
delivered from the money appropriated 
in this bill can be reduced. 

I should like to give some examples of 
what I mean: The Senate is familiar 
with the counterpart system. We ship 
food, or raw materials, or machines to 
Europe and pay the American producers 
out of our Treasury, which is the Mar- 
shall plan. The receivers of these ma- 
terials pay for them in an equivalent 
amount of local currency—francs or lire, 
or whatever—and the money is placed 
in the so-called counterpart fund, to be 
used only upon constructive projects 
agreed upon by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the other governments in- 
volved. 

In the past, these counterpart francs, 
or lire, or pounds, have converted our 
Marshall plan dollars into what the bril- 
liant former Administrator of that plan, 
Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, used to call double- 
duty dollars. Those dollars have, first, 
paid for the imports free Europe needed 
in order to survive. Second, in counter- 
part, the continental currencies have 
paid for the development of great power 
facilities on the Continent, transporta- 
tion facilities, housing, reequipment of 
factories, and many other uses that have 
accelerated the recovery of our European 
partners. 

The Marshall plan has now done its 
job. I might call to the attention of 
those in the Senate who opposed it, or 
who favored its drastic reduction, that it 
has done its job in a year less time than 
was originally contemplated, and for 
considerably less money. And now, while 
counterpart currency might indeed be 
used for the further social and economic 
development of our allied countries, their 
recovery has reached a point where this 
is no longer necessary, particularly since 
there is now an urgent need to apply all 
the funds available to the building of our 
mutual strength. 

As things stand now, when we are 
shipping to Italy, or France, and perhaps 
will shortly ship to Germany, guns, elec- 
tronic equipment, spare parts, and am- 
munition which might be made in those 
countries, we should require them to de- 
vote every available “dollar counter- 
part” to the production of military 
equipment or other products actually re- 
lated to defense. 

Every lira that we would permit to be 
devoted to the construction of a road in 
Italy—or perhaps the construction of a 
railroad station such as the splendid 
structure built by counterpart funds, 
which no tourist to Rome can miss—is 
equivalent to an appropriation made by 
the American Congress, since we are at 
the same time shipping from the United 
States—paid for by American dollars— 
military equipment which could be fi- 
nanced in Italian plants with the same 
counterpart money. 

We have heard a great deal about 
economy on this floor, Mr. President. In 
these days when our very safety is at 
stake, and when we must devote so 
much to preserving that safety without 
destroying our economy from within by 
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excessive expenditure, we must indeed 
practice every wise economy, I do not 
think that a Senate which has eliminated 
so many items from our own budget that 
are so highly desirable for the develop- 
ment of our country should appropriate 
indirectly at this time for any improve- 
ments in « foreign country that do not 
build the strength of that country. 

By assigning all or nearly all unobli- 
gated counterpart funds to the produc- 
tion of weapons in European plants, we 
can make corresponding reductions in 
the appropriations now to be voted for 
the same military items. 

I wish to emphasize that I am speaking 
now about the best and most economical 
way to achieve the degree of military 
strength which is contemplated in the 
program before us. And if the President 
and General Eisenhower should come 
in with a program adequate to fill “the 
gap” I have previously referred to, then 
I would favor a sufficient appropriation 
to increase production to that extent 
here and in Europe. I would propose 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee order an inquiry to that end. 
There has been proposed by some of our 
best informed officials abroad, but not 
yet adopted, a system for pooling mili- 


tary equipment produced on the Conti- - 


nent. If machine guns were produced 
in Italy, or ammunition in France, or 
minesweepers in Belgium, or small parts 
in Germany, they could be assigned to 
a general pool operating for Eisenhow- 
er’s European Army and financed out of 
the regular military budgets of the coun- 
tries whose growing forces would use 
the weapons, through a financial ex- 
change scheme like the European Pay- 
ments Union, or perhaps through the 
EPU itself. 

Great drive, much greater drive than 
exists in certain comparatively casual 
areas of the Continent, would have to 
be placed by American leadership be- 
hind a coordinated production effort of 
this sort if it were to provide the needed 
equipment to meet even the present 
schedule of deliveries. But I am con- 
vineed that this can be done, and I am 
convinced it should be done. 

Savings can also be obtained, I feel, 
by direct purchases by our military for 
the mutual security account in the 
plants of Europe. 

Now let me point out, if economic aid 
were to be severely curtailed in this bill, 
as has been proposed in some quarters, 
then no counterpart funds would be cre- 
ated. We cannot both cut out economic 
aid and count on counterpart to spur 
production in Europe. I am informed 
that in the roughly $1,250,000,000 of 
economic aid proposed to be set up in 
this bill for the coming 1952 fiscal year, 
almost all of it is being devoted to mili- 
tary production or closely related neces- 
sary purposes. 

But there are counterpart currencies 
that are still unobligated from the 1951 
fund which could be used for military 
production, and other counterpart funds 
which, while obligated, are assigned to 
projects which cannot meet today’s 
yardstick of necessity. 

I believe that to the extent that such 
counterpart funds can be diverted to 
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military production from the 1951 fiscal 
year budget we can reduce the number 
of dollars appropriated by Congress for 
1952 military end items, providing we 
are satisfied with the size of program 
contemplated in this legislation. 

Now, it has been pointed out that to 
use counterpart funds already obligated 
would require the agreement of some of 
the governments involved to change 
their program and cut down some of 
their highly desirable domestic im- 
provements. This might be a little diffi- 
cult politically, but no more difficult than 
some of the decisions that this Congress 
has been required to make in order to 
do America’s part in the leadership in 
this program. I believe it can be done. 

Applying the counterpart yardstick, I 
believe a saving of $350,800,000 can be 
made in this way. But I emphasize that 
this saving will not be available if eco- 
nomic aid is cut. Because if economic 
aid is cut, then the reduction of military 
counterpart in this 1952 fiscal year would 
be equivalent to the reduction in eco- 
nomic aid. That would mean that the 
counterpart of the prior year would not 
be available for this purpose. Estimates 
have been furnished to me, however, 
that reductions can be made of $75,000,- 
000 in the economic aid to Belgium and 
some of the other NATO countries, that 
military assistance to Asia can be com- 
pressed by $50,000,000 and that since the 
date of Korean reconstruction is still so 
uncertain, $100,000,000 can be taken off 
the program’s estimate for that purpose. 

Also, I should like to point out that 
while the appropriation for Germany is 
not a part of the pending bill but comes 
under the military appropriations meas- 
ure, Germany has a great capacity for 
production of small parts and ammuni- 
tion particularly; for electronic and 
other fine, technical devices which could 
properly and safely be assigned to them 
at this time. I believe, therefore, that a 
saving of roughly $100,000,000 can be 
made from the accompanying military 
appropriation bill by using what 
amounts to German counterpart in the 
manner I have described here for NATO 
countries. 

This estimate, like the others, is com- 
piled not by guesswork but by the best ad- 
vice of some of the best informed Amer- 
ican officials close to the picture. 

If Germany is shortly to be taken into 
the NATO group, which would transfer 
the United States contribution to Ger- 
many into this foreign-aid legislation, 
then it is estimated that $100,000,000 of 
German counterpart can also be applied 
to the task of building military equip- 
ment. z 

This would mean a total reduction of 
$651,800,000 below the estimate pre- 
sented to the Congress in this program. 
I believe this policy of singling out spe- 
cific areas where cuts can be made, 
rather than in picking a nice round 
figure of a half billion or one billion or 
two billion dollars and chopping it off 
with a wild swing, is the way Congress 
should approach its goal of getting the 
maximum amount of production for the 
minimum amount of expenditure. Iam 
hopeful that the Senate may give con- 
sideration to these recommendations. 
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The Congress has before it a great 
fundamental decision, Mr. President. I 
believe we should ask the facts of Presi- 
dent Truman and of General Eisen- 
hower. I believe we should ascertain 
what it would take to close the gap 
between what is now programed and 
what needs to be done. 

As I see it, Congress then could take 
one of three courses of action: 

First. To appropriate what is needed 
to do this job right, and write into the 
law firm provisions which will require 
that our allies do their full part of the 
complete job. 

Second. To approve the request that 
has been sent to Congress for $8,500,000,- 
000, but by requiring greater allied con- 
tribution make it possible for this sum 
of money to provide a greater degree of 
armed strength than is now contem- 
plated in the program. That is possible 
because, as it stands, this program 
omits the suggestions I made for trans- 
ferral of 1951 counterpart funds to 
finance maximum military production 
for Europe. 

Third. To decide that the proposed 
level of military strength contemplated 
in this bill is not now to be increased. 
That would make it possible to reduce 
the dollar total by an amount which I 
calculate to be $651,800,000. 

I should like to emphasize that in my 
humble judgment we should not make 
any reduction which would curtail the 
amount of military strength contem- 
plated in the program placed before us. 
To do so would be gambling too reck- 
lessly with our own future and that of 
our children. 

Mr. President, in closing I should like 
to remind the Senate that as we sit here 
in this beautiful Chamber talk about 
atomic bombs, about devastation and de- 
struction and death may seem unrealistic 
and academic. 

But it could happen here. Our enemy 
is building his atomic stockpile with a 
relentless determination which means 
that one day, if we do not carry our de- 
fense program through to the hilt, we 
may indeed rue our lack of foresight. 
For obviously we are the No. 1 target. 

The success of the Eisenhower mission 
in Europe may mean the survival of the 
United States. Wise, mutual, collective 
security carries the hope of free people 
everywhere, including the American peo- 
ple. In this bill are contained the seeds 
of success or destruction. 

I hope we will do this job right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks an article by one 
of Washington’s ablest newspapermen, 
Felix Belair, Jr., entitled “Heavy For- 
eign-Aid Cuts Weighed at Washington,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, August 26, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Heavy FOREIGN-AID CUTS WEIGHED aT WASH- 
INGTON—EcCONOMICc ASSISTANCE CLOSELY RE- 
LATED TO THE WHOLE DEFENSE PROGRAM 

(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, August 25.—When the dust 
has settled on the debate of the $8,500,000,000 
foreign-aid program, the question demand- 
ing an answer will remain whether the 
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$1,000,000,000 cut from the administration 
estimate was a real saving to taxpayers or 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish economy. 

There seems little doubt now that a cut of 
that magnitude will be written into the 
authorization of military and economic aid 
in the year ahead. The appropriation 
measure to follow must observe the ceilings 
on expenditures now being set. The armies 
of Western Europe remain on the drawing 
boards for lack of equipment. 

But aside from the pace of Western 
Europe's rearmament, the larger question re- 
maining is whether the spirit of its people 
has sufficiently recovered from World War II, 
Or will that reviving spirit, for lack of the 
additional investment now, falter and fall 
under the impact of Europe’s own huge new 
expenditures for rearmament? 

Ever since Senator Rosert A. Tarr, the 
Republican leader, demanded a $1,000,000,000 
cut in the administration’s estimate of eco- 
nomic aid alone, those who have been the 
loudest in their support of General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower have been most 
insistent on cutting the authorization for 
economic aid, from which the quickest re- 
sults could be expected. 


GOVERNMENT'S PROGRAM 


To attain the objectives sought by General 
Eisenhower in the shortest possible time, 
the administration proposed a program for 
fiscal 1952 consisting of $6,300,000,000 for 
military aid and $2,200,000,000 for economic 
and technical assistance. 

Of this amount, $7,000,000,000 would have 
been available for Western Europe alone, in- 
cluding $5,300,000,000 for planes, tanks, and 
guns and other so-called “made in United 
States of America” military end-items and 
$1,700,000,000 for what was loosely termed 
economic assistance. 

In the bill passed last week by the House, 
the total authorization was trimmed by 
$1,000,000,000, leaving $6,000,000,000 for mili- 
tary aid and $1,500,000,000 for economic and 
technical assistance. In the House bill, 
Western Europe would receive $5,000,000,000 
in weapons and $985,000,000 in commodities 
and industrial machinery for converting 
them into arms. 

The Senate's Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees, sitting as a joint legis- 
lative group, first made their total authoriza- 
tion cut agree with that of the House and 
then restored minor amounts to provide a 
total for all purposes of $7,500,000,000. This 
cut of $964,250,000 under the administra- 
tion's estimate left $6,000,000,000 for military 
and $1,500,000,000 for so-called economic 
assistance. 

For Western Europe alone, the Senate 
committees provided an authorization of 
$6,200,000,000, of which 85,000,000, % was 
for military and 81,100, 000, 000 for economic 
aid. 

Before producing this welter of figures, the 
House went beyond the recommendations 
of its Foreign Affairs Committee to cut an 
additional $350,000,000 from the economic 
assistance provided. The Senate committees 
reversed themselves twice in a single session 
after overriding a motion of the foreign pol- 
icy chairman, Senator Tom CONNALLY, of 
Texas, that economic aid be cut $1,000,000,- 
000 from the amount requested by the 
administration. 

SUPPORT FOR OPPOSITION 

It was small comfort for the administra- 
tion draftsmen who worked a year before 
agreeing on the estimates that the foreign- 
relations chairman, who traditionally sup- 
ported their estimates, joined forces with 
Senator Tarr in demanding the heaviest cut. 

This phenomenon can be explained only 
by the fact that rarely have important legis- 
lative programs been so inadequately pre- 
sented to congressional committees or so lit- 
tle understood by legislators. This is par- 
ticularly true of so-called economic-aid pro- 
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visions, which have labored under a mis- 
nomer from the very beginning. 

The importance of the economic-aid pro- 
visions can be illustrated by a few specific 
projects that, unfortunately for the admin- 
istration, were not revealed until late this 
week when the damage to its estimates had 
been done. 

Under one such project, it was contem- 
plated to provide France $312,102 worth of 
copper, zinc, nickel, and other metals and 
machine tools. The end product of that 
investment would be a number of 12-ton 
tank destroyers costing $8,000,000. French 
labor and materials would supply the 
difference, 

With a similar investment of $462,487 in 
the same materials bought with economic- 
aid dollars here, France would produce 
armored reconnaissance vehicles costing 
$5,271,000. 

Denmark in another project would turn 
out $453,000 worth of 9-millimeter subma- 
chine guns in return for a United States 
economic- aid contribution of $81,000 in ma- 
chine tools and metals. The same country 
would produce .30-caliber ammunition 
worth $1,125,000 in return for $285,000 
worth of special carbon steel, copper alloy, 
and powder. 

A MATTER OF SECURITY 

These and many other samples of actual 
projects on which North Atlantic Treaty 
countries were prepared to go ahead might 
have been cited in support of the economic- 
aid estimates. Unfortunately for adminis- 
tration draftsmen, they were more im- 
pressed with the necessities of military secu- 
rity with which the legislation has been 
attended, than congressional need of 
justification, 

Not so easily explained is the long-run 
effect of this type of economic assistance in 
making Western Europe better able to pro- 
vide its own armament after a few years of 
the pending aid program. Still more diffi- 
cult is the task of explaining the effect of 
such outside dollar aid on the national in- 
condea of recipient countries, and their abil- 

ty to maintain existi meager living 
standards. = 

In the circumstances the wonder has been 
that the administration's figures were not 
cut more. The Members of the Senate and 
House are not permitted to know, for ex- 
ample, how much of the money authorized 
is going to specific recipient countries. 

APPROVAL IS AWAITED 

It may well be that such information 
should not be made public and ultimately 
supplied to Russia. But it is very difficult 
to persuade the average Member of Con- 
gress that Russia won't find out about it 
anyway. 

The Senate has yet to give its approval 
to the authorizations voted by its Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees, 
and after that differences between the Sen- 
ate and House versions will have to be settled 
in conference committee. There may be 
additional surprises in store for the drafts- 
men of the administration program. 

But nothing will surprise them more than 
seeing the House cut more than $1,000,000,- 
000 from their estimates after receiving a 
report from the originating committee that 
“the present rulers of the U. S. S. R. are 
obviously dedicated to the destruction of the 
United States.” 


THE PEACE TREATY WITH JAPAN TO BE 
SIGNED AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have previously asked to be excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for a few days beginning the latter part 
of this week. The occasion is a trip to 
the West. I have made perhaps a 
hundred such crossings of the continent 
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during my 18 years in this body, and the 
trip is always a sentimental journey. 
Mr. President, it is a deeply moving ex- 
perience to see, figuratively and literally, 
a cross section of the continental United 
States while serving a State of the West 
in the National Capital in the East. The 
journey I shall begin this week end, Mr. 
President, is another transcontinental 
one, but the occasion is new to me in 
all my years of service. 

This time I am going beyond Nevada, 
to California—to San Francisco. I am 
going at the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of State, as an observer at the 
world conference which may conclude 
a treaty of peace with Japan. It is a 
conference to which no less than 53 
nations have been invited. It will be an 
impressive assembly and it will be an 
impressive occasion. But I go with a 
sense of foreboding because I know it 
will be a strange conference. It will 
center around a peace treaty, but it will 
not be a peace conference. It will be 
just one more dirty round in a fight with 
Russia in which each round has been 
dirtier than the one before, 

In the Japanese Treaty draft, I know 
that Ambassador Dulles has attempted 
something unique in history. I know 
that he has tried to write a treaty with- 
out revenge, without recrimination, with 
only nominal reparations, without undue 
stress on war guilt—and, even more re- 
markable, a treaty that makes restora- 
tion of full sovereignty to a country 
which only 5 years ago stood responsible 
for the deaths of 80,000 Americans. 

Nevertheless, I have forebodings, 
There are aspects of the treaty which 
are not an American asset. 

In San Francisco will be assembled, in 
one hall, the representatives of many na- 
tions. The number invited totals 53, 
and includes Communist Russia. In 
that hall we will see, in all its frightful- 
ness, the tremendous rift which sepa- 
rates the Communist world from the free 
world. This rift, of course, is one with 
which we are wearily familiar. But the 
situation that alarms me is another— 
the rift that separates the nations within 
the so-called Allied bloc. We will see a 
split that is serious, and we will see that 
Russia has engineered it with frighten- 
ing success. 

Mr. President, this coming treaty with 
Japan, this treaty of peace, might 
quite possibly, have been completed 
much earlier than September of 1951. 
It might have been executed quite some 
time ago, had not another era set in after 
the shooting stopped. The second era, 
as we know, is the “era of the Red 
threat”, the years when a new aggres- 
sor loomed on the horizon and started 
hinting to mankind that wars were not 
over with. This new enemy issued its 
hints by capturing 10 nations in Europe 
and by prodding the Communists of 
China into talking all of continental 
China. As we watched these advances, 
this tremendous territorial expansion, 
we set up a “go-slow” sign on the treaty 
with Japan. For it became obvious that 
Russia was not concerned with restor- 
ing amicable relations with Japan, that 
Russia was dedicated, instead, to driv- 
ing Japan into the Soviet orbit. and fail- 
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ing that, determined to do everything 
known in the world of political war to 
prevent the United States from achiev- 
ing an alliance with Japan. 

In the five postwar years we have ac- 
cepted Russian challenges in some 20 
theaters—in the theater called Greece, 
the theater called Berlin, the theater of 
Germany—in the 16 theaters known as 
the Marshall plan countries. But in one 
theater we did not meet the Communist 
challenge. Instead, we permitted the 
Communist conquest of continental 
China. 

Mr. President, on February 25, 1949, on 
the floor of the Senate I pointed out that 
a program of aid to Nationalist China 
was essential because the time had come 
when China was approaching collapse, 
and was threatened with defeat by the 
Communists. I declared that the state of 
our future security was in the balance, 
and that we could not escape our respon- 
sibility by dismissing the choice with 
which we were faced. 

Continuing in the same vein, I said: 

Flushed with recent victories, the real 
hand behind the Chinese Communists is 
making itself known in Asia today. Korea 
is a powder keg, ready to explode in our faces 
if we are pushed out of China as a force in 
opposition to communism. Reports already 
indicate the situation approaches outright 
war between the southern portion, which we 
recognize, and the northern or Communist 
portion, which the Soviets recognize. 


Continuing with the quotation: 

Make no mistake, if the Communists are 
not stopped in China, the next step will be 
Korea, and do not forget that in Korea we 
still maintain occupation troops and if 
trouble becomes serious in that country our 
boys must fight or get out and admit to the 
world that we are losing our battle for the 
survival of freedom. 


A few moments later I said: 

Surely the record has been made clear to 
anyone that our way of life cannot exist ex- 
cept in conflict with that of the so-called 
Communists. All that we have accom- 
plished in China in the way of religious ad- 
vancement, political democracy, and friend- 
ship will certainly and surely be lost unless 
we maintain those elements in China who 
will not compromise with communism. 


Toward the conclusion of my speech 
on that February day in 1949, I said: 

If we do not recognize the implications of 
the present situation and take immediate 
action, to stop this thrust in the Orient, all 
that we have done for the peoples of Asia 
religiously, politically, and economically will 
go by the board and we will stand judged by 
history as having failed our Christian duty 
to the world. 


Most deeply and most earnestly, Mr. 
President, I wish that prediction had not 
come true. It is a great sorrow to me 
that it did come true. 

Inevitably we found ourselves oppos- 
ing Russia in still another theater—Ja- 
pan. It has been a grim and relentless 
5-year contest between two countries, 
each of which wanted to shape the Japa- 
nese Treaty toward its own objectives. 
The Russians wanted to shape the treaty 
so as to subject Japan to Communist 
hegemony. The United States began 
with the single objective of a handshake 
that would end the state of war, but as 
Russian intentions became clearer our 
objective became the dual one of giving 
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Japan full sovereignty and hoping that 
with such sovereignty Japan would elect 
to make a choice against communism. 
It will be a difficult choice for Japan, 
whose nearest non-Communist neighbor 
is some 3,000 miles away. 

Next month in San Francisco a con- 
ference will take place which will mark 
the latest development in that struggle. 
A treaty has been typewritten. It stands 
ready for signature. It is time now to re- 
capitulate—to see where we stand, to 
run up a score sheet—listing the victo- 
ries of the Communist bloc and the vic- 
tories of anti-Communist states in the 
issue over Japan. 

Mr. President, in tallying this score 
sheet I do not propose to labor the now 
monotonous story of our other misfor- 
tunes in the Far East. The subject is, 
rather, a discussion of a new area of new 
defeats. The score on Japan is hearten- 
ing or depressing, depending on what one 
cares to emphasize. Personally, I con- 
fess that my own fear, the fear that 
war—the big war—is getting closer 
rather than more remote, prompts me 
to take a sardonic view of many small 
political victories which our Government 
may be able to tally in the American 
column. My fear that we may not be 
able to avoid the big war makes me look 
with dread at the Russian column of 
victories, at Russia’s own situation of 
strength, at Russia’s successes in build- 
ing up her own world alliances, at her 
victories in neutralizing many nations 
which, if not Russian allies, are definitely 
not pro-west, and at her most recent 
victory involving the Japanese Treaty. 

All these Russian victories will be quite 
evident at the meeting in San Francisco. 
Before taking this journey, I deem it 
useful to recite these successes. I would 
advise against any possible celebration 
party over successes that are definitely 
qualified. 

Mr. President, the ironies of the San 
Trancisco meeting began with the list 
of invitees. The nations that have been 


invited total 53. To those of us who had- 


the impression that the recent Asiatic 
shooting engaged Japan on the one hand 
and the troops of 8 or 9 allies on the 
other, the figure 53 may seem strange. 
As I recall history, the episode known 
as World War II began, not when the 
panzers invaded Poland, not when Ger- 
many took Austria, or when Mussolini 
took Ethiopia, not even when full-fledged 
armies fought the war for Spain. The 
war began in an era so remote that many 
of us may have forgotten that it began 
during the administration of President 
Hoover. The war began when Japan 
invaded China. Thus occurred the first 
instance of aggression to follow the 
Treaty of Versailles. China resisted and 
had buried a million men by 1941 when 
the Allies entered the war. 

China fought the war with the Japa- 
nese for 14 years, lost land equivalent 
to the areas of Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Nevada, buried 4,000,000 of 
her sons, and used up resources so vast 
that statistical compilation was neither 
possible nor attempted. China fought 
Japan for 14 years over an area whose 
geographic spread was two-thirds that 
of the United States. China lost more 
than 4,000,000 men in combat and 10,- 
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000,000 civilians. China's plodding, 
dogged war, which lasted so long that 
the Chinese came to look on it as a per- 
manent way of life, had sapped Japa- 
nese resources for 10 years before we 
engaged Japan. 

China was our ally all through the 
Second World War. At the end of that 
war we turned our backs on our former 
ally and deserted her. 

The claim that we furnished $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of usable war matériel for 
China is not based on fact. We did turn 
over large amounts of surplus equipment, 
much of which had been stored in Pa- 
cific islands, and was greatly deterio- 
rated, if not virtually worthless. Much 
of what we turned over was also un- 
fitted for the use for which it was in- 
tended. But that point has been ar- 
gued before. The important thing is that 
we turned our backs on our ally, Na- 
tionalist China, and, in fact, gave aid 
and comfort to her enemy. We did this 
in many ways—through refusal to pro- 
vide needed aid for our old friend, 
through statements designed to assist 
the psychological warfare of the Com- 
munists, and in other ways as well. 

Partially as a result of our desertion 
of our former ally, the Communists 
gained control in China and drove 
Chiang Kai-shek, and -his loyal army, 
friends of America, into Formosa. I say 
this result was accomplished partially as 
a result of our desertion, because while 
we did not directly assist the Reds in 
their conquest, we could have prevented 
it. Only a little more than 2 years ago, 
a course of action was still open to us 
which would have preserved the inde- 
pendence of Nationalist China on the 
Chinese mainland. We chose not to take 
that action, and we must accept respon- 
sibility for the results of our choice. 

More recently, we have been fighting 
the Communists and communism in Ko- 
rea, and Korean soil has received the 
bodies of many thousands of American 
boys as a result of that fight. 

We have no friend today on the Chi- 
nese mainland, except the anti-Commu- 
nist underground. We do not know the 
size of that underground, though we 
know that it exists. We hope it may be 
large; and certainly it should have the 
fullest possible encouragement from us, 
because the enemy that underground is 
fighting is the same enemy we are fight- 
ing in Korea. 

Nationalist China is still at war with 
Japan, technically speaking, and will re- 
main so until a peace treaty is signed be- 
tween the two countries. 

The Chinese Reds are at war with us, 
if killing and being killed makes a war, 
and I think it does. 

Yet the influences and governments 
in countries opposing the Japanese 
treaty are demanding that Formosa be 
taken away from our friend, Nationalist 
China, and be given to our enemies, the 
Chinese Reds. These same influences 
and governments are urging—nay, de- 
manding—that the Chinese Reds be 
admitted to the United Nations. To 
neither proposal can we, with any honor, 
assent. 

I do not know how many more di- 
visions of GI’s or how many more bomb- 
ers or how many more cruisers would 
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have been required to defeat Japan if the 
Chinese had not fought the war. Itisa 
matter of speculation, but a key to the 
figure rests in that staggering total of 
Chinese war dead—over 4,000,000 troops. 
Chronologically speaking, therefore, we 
might say without fear of exaggeration 
that the list of countries at war with 
Japan could begin with China. 

Proceeding chronologically, and to ex- 
plain the figure of 53, the next belliger- 
ent was, strangely enough, the Dominion 
of Canada. The United States had is- 
sued an ultimatum to the Japanese di- 
recting them to get out of China. Japan 
demurred and bombed Pearl Harbor in- 
stead. With fine impartiality Japan also 
bombed simultaneously the Asiatic de- 
pendencies of Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. Canada, first of the British 
Commonwealth nations to act, declared 
war on December 7. A day later war was 
declared by the United States, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
six Latin-American countries. Two more 
Latin-American countries declared war 
on the following day. During the re- 
mainder of the calendar year 1941, the 
added belligerents were three European 
governments in exile, the governments 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. 

The war year, 1942, saw the entry of 
Mexico and Ethiopia; the war year, 1943, 
the entry of Iraq and Bolivia; the war 
year, 1944, saw the entry of Liberia. But 
the big parade began in 1945 when it be- 
came apparent that the great postwar 
organization was going to be the United 
Nations. In 1945 some 16 nations decided 
that a declaration of war against Japan 
would make them eligible to membership 
therein. 

Thus, by the war’s end in 1945, a total 
of 53 nations were legally at war with 
Japan. The number included nations 
that had fought with the highest valor, 
others whose military contribution was 
small, but large in proportion to their 
population and resources. It included 
nations that were captives of the Axis 
and whose exiled governments could do 
little more than declare war by proxy. 
It included nations now satellites of 
Russia that declared war before they 
became satellites. It included many 
nations that sent no men and fired no 
guns. It included nations that declared 
war for the sole purpose of establish- 
ing eligibility for membership in the 
United Nations. 

All these nations have been invited 
to San Francisco, and properly so. This 
draft of a Japanese treaty, if it is to 
be signed at all, should be acclaimed 
by and carry the moral endorsement of 
as many of the nations of the world as 
possible. The signatories should be the 
greatest possible number of the world’s 
states, because the greater the number, 
the greater the impact of world agree- 
ment with the policies of the United 

tates. But the number of nations in- 
vited should include one other—a na- 
tion whose 4,000,000 casualties appar- 
ently were not enough. 

Nationalist China is the friend of the 
United States, the ally of the United 
States. Nationalist China has the larg- 
est, if not the only, group of Asiatics 
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standing ready to fight by our side in 
the event of a third world war. Yet 
Nationalist China is being deprived of 
the chance to be present as a partici- 
pant at the signing of the peace treaty 
with Japan. 

What greater insult could we give to 
a friendly government? What greater 
— could we give to a friendly peo- 
ple? 

Mr. President, we do not know how 
many of the nations whose representa- 
tives assemble at San Francisco will en- 
dorse this treaty, or sign this treaty. 
Our essential uncertainty in this regard 
emphasizes the extent of Russia’s po- 
litical victory as it relates to this treaty. 
The countries of the world are seriously 
divided on the Japanese treaty, which 
is another way of saying that the world 
is still seriously divided as to what to 
do about Russia, divided as to whether 
to appease, or whether to face up to 
Russia. 

Quite recently Nehru of India has 
made it clear that his country will pur- 
sue its own course, and will not join 
with us as an ally in the signing of the 
Japanese peace treaty. 

Mr. President, it seems like only a 
fortnight since this body voted to send 
$700,000,000 worth of aid, in the form 
of wheat, to India. That was a friendly 
act, Mr. President. However, it has not 
aroused any manifestations of friend- 
ship in return. Perhaps it is time for 
us to tell our friends abroad that friend- 
ship is more than a one-way street. 

Mr. President, as of today, how would 
an interplanetary radio broadcaster de- 
scribe for the benefit of those who tuned 
in late the struggle in mid-inning? 

In Korea, after 14 months of shooting, 
the Communist team has achieved only 
a tie, and it is a rather disastrous tie. 
Territorially, the Communists stand al- 
most, but not quite, where they were 
when they first attacked: at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. After 14 months they 
have lost men in a ratio believed to be 
10 to 1, in terms of those killed on 
the allied side. Since Russia is trying 
to impress and awe the world bystand- 
ers, her performance in Korea is a fail- 
ure. Clearly, the Russians face the ne- 
cessity of converting the Korean under- 
taking into some sort of victory. That, 
I believe, is the reason for Communist 
insistence that a cease-fire must be con- 
ditioned on a United Nations retreat of 
even a few miles from the current bat- 
tle lines. That would be a fragment 
of a victory, and one which is a basic 
necessity for Russia’s prestige and polit- 
ical success. The battle of Korea, there- 
fore, will be continued in San Francisco. 

In China, however, the game was not 
a tie. It was almost a shut-out, and a 
single pathetic American score prevents 
it from being a shut-out. The Commu- 
nists’ military triumph in China was 
almost complete. They conquered all 
of continental China. It would have 
been a shut-out if thereafter tho world 
had accepted the Red government as 
the legitimate government of China. 
Ever since the fall of China, Russia has 
been waging a world campaign to get 
the Red regime accepted by the world 
as the legitimate government. Here 
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Russia has met with some set-backs and 
some enormous successes, 

Seven free nations of Europe—Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Denmark—have recognized Red 
China. The most damaging fact here 
is that one of the seven is Great Britain. 
This is a far-reaching Communist vic- 
tory because Britain's recognition car- 
ries great weight with a score of fright- 
ened nations that later may capitulate 
to Russian threats. 

Eight Russian satellite nations—Al- 
bania, Finland, Hungary, North Korea, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia—have recognized Red China, 
We cannot shrug them off with the ex- 
planation that they are captives. The 
effect of recognition by these additional 
eight carries weight with the nations 
that live in fear. 

Seven eastern countries—Indochina, 
Viet Nam, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon, and Burma—have recog- 
nized Red China. They, too, add weight 
to the line-up of those who say that the 
legitimate Government of China is the 
Communist Government. 

In all, counting the pseudo-entity 
Mongolia and the State of Israel, 24 na- 
tions have recognized the Red Govern- 
ment as the one which, henceforth, will 
be the Chinese Government. If and 
when a few more nations do so, Red 
China—Russian-dominated China—will 
have achieved the position which the 
Communists want, namely, a position of 
Asiatic leadership which will enable Red 
China to take new strides, political or 
military, in India, in Indochina, and in 
Indonesia. The stakes in the Chinese 
issue are, therefore, important. If we 
ever concede or if many more world 
states concede that Red China is now 
the legitimate government, the strides of 
communism in Asia will lengthen. 

The score stands, therefore, at 24 na- 
tions that have O. K.’d Red China, with 
Great Britain as the most eminent state 
of the group; and about an equal num- 
ber of the world’s states have so far re- 
fused to concede that Russian victory. 
The latter group is momentarily in 
agreement with our position. 

On the issue of China’s Government, 
the next Russian step is obvious. Rus- 
sia will take every new development as 
an occasion to push Red China further 
into the family of nations, if it may be 
called a family. 

This brings us to the Japanese treaty 
Here the United States has won some 
considerable victories by following a 
course so correct, so characterized by 
decency, that it has won acclaim in many 
countries, but Russia has effectively 
frightened many of these countries into 
silence. 

We scored a first small triumph when 
we ignored the Russian demand that the 
treaty should be written by the Council 
of Ministers., In the Council, Russia 
would have had the veto power, and 
would have blocked every American ob- 
jective, with the result that there would 
have been no treaty. Instead, we drew: 
up a treaty without Russia, and in col- 
se ai with the principal allies con- 
cerned. 
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As a result, we produced an under- 
standing which makes a friend of Japan 
because it was not imposed on Japan. 
It makes a willing ally of Japan, and sub- 
tracts that country from the list of coun- 
tries that are holding hands with Rus- 
sia. This might be scored as an Ameri- 
can triumph. However, lest we go over- 
board in our commendation, I wish to 
point out that the victory is not a smash- 
ing one. 

We got this little victory at the price 
of telling the world that we are afraid 
to touch the question of Red China and 
Nationalist China. 

The nation that fought Japan for 14 
years has not been invited to San Fran- 
cisco. The Government of Nationalist 
China must remain on its Asiatic Elba. 
We have not invited Nationalist China 
for a frightening reason, The reason, 
Mr. President, is that had Nationalist 
China been invited to San Francisco, 
Russia could have and would have 
wrecked the treaty. It would be a con- 
ference in which Britain would refuse to 


sign, 

The abstention of Britain would cause 
the abstention of several Dominion and 
Commonwealth nations. Had we invited 
Nationalist China, some nine Asiatic na- 
tions would refuse to sign. Had we in- 
vited China, quite possibly a number of 
Latin-American nations would refuse to 
sign. Had we invited Nationalist China, 
several European nations would refuse 
to sign. I have even heard an unofficial 
estimate by some of the highest Amer- 
ican authorities that an invitation to 
Nationalist China would have produced 
a treaty with only four signatures: Our 
own, that of Japan, that of the Philip- 
pines, and that of Nationalist China. 

Almost it seems as if the world is di- 
vided between those who condone Red 
conquest and those who are afraid not to. 

While the number of nations that have 
recognized Red China totals 24, inclu- 
sive of the satellite puppets, it remains 
a fact that of the other approximately 
25, not more than half a dozen dare af- 
front Russia by flouting Russia’s desire. 
This situation, Mr. President, is not an 
American triumph. We go to the San 
Francisco conference with the unspoken 
declaration that we are not ready for a 
showdown on whether the Red regime 
of China is to be the permanent one. We 
go there with a policy which leaves Rus- 
sia free, in fact encouraged, to start the 
next inning, which will be the cam- 
paign to get Red China admitted to the 
United Nations. In other words, we have 
done nothing to declare that we will 
never recognize Red China, that we will 
never let bygones be bygones. 

By pointedly ignoring the Nation that 
first went to war with Japan, the Nation, 
in fact, whose destiny we made a cause 
for war, we have left the road open for 
the world’s interpretation that United 
Nations admission of Red China is the 
next step. 

That, Mr. President, is the score sheet. 
I know that our State Department pre- 
fers to have a limited victory to no vic- 
tory, a Japanese treaty to no treaty. 
But I wish to memorialize this body as 
to the extent of the Soviet power as of 
September 1951—a power which has suc- 
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cessfully told us that unless we shut up 
with respect to the Government of 
China, there will be no treaty. The sad 
fact is that Russia holds enough proxies 
to make good on the service of that 
notice. 

We need to know these facts, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and to appreciate their implica- 
tions. But if they have no impact upon 
us except as historical footnotes, or 
merely the statistics of a contest we are 
watching but in which we are not par- 
ticipants, then it will do us no good to 
know them. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Japan and China 
were at war. After the treaty signing in 
San Francisco, Japan and China will 
still be at war, in the sense that no peace 
treaty between those nations will have 
been signed. 

After the San Francisco treaty has 
been signed, what will happen then? 
Japan always has looked to the Asiatic 
mainland for raw materials. Unless we 
are to supply the raw materials neces- 
sary for Japan’s industrial economy, she 
must get them from the Asiatic main- 
land. For us to supply those materials 
is expensive—for us, and for Japan. It 
may well be only a short time after 
Japan regains her autonomy before she 
enters into a commercial treaty with Red 
China. Such a treaty could not but 
prove to be a stepping stone to a further 
drive by communism in Japan. Un- 
doubtedly, such a treaty would also help 
pave the way for bringing Japan into 
the orbit of our enemies. In the event 
of a third world war—the possibility of 
which no one can deny—this would 
make a break in our possible line of de- 
fense. The end might well be both the 
downfall of Formosa and the softening 
of Japan to the point where she might 
actually turn against us. 

If Japan then elects to sign a peace 
treaty with the Red government, treat- 
ing it as the legal and rightful govern- 


ment of China, that will amount to an- 


other important Russian victory in Asia. 

We cannot stand many more such vic- 
tories, Mr. President—and by “we” I 
mean not the United States alone, but 
the free peoples of the earth, whose con- 
tinued freedom depends on defeating the 
world Communist conspiracy. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON GRAVE MARKERS FOR 
KOREAN DEAD 


Mr. CAPEHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I do not thereby lose the 
floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to insert in the body of the RECORD 
at this time a letter which I addressed to 
Secretary of the Army Pace, under date 
of August 10, 1951, relative to a report 
I had received from a correspondent to 
the effect that, with respect to those 
who had been killed in the Korean war, 
that fact was not allowed to be put on 
the tombstones in the various national 
cemeteries. I also desire to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a copy of 
the tentative reply submitted to me un- 
der date of August 15. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

August 10, 1951. 
Hon. FRANK PACE, 
Secretary of Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Pace: I have received some cor- 
respondence from constituents who indicate 
that the headstones made available for their 
sons contain as a part of the inscription, 
“World War II.” These constituents feel that 
the words “World War II” should be deleted, 
and that the words “Korean war” be substi- 
tuted, to indicate that their sons fought 
and died as result of the United Nations 
action in Korea. 

Will you please advise me what the De- 
partment of the Army’s views are on this 
request. 

It would not seem that these desires are 
out of order. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


Aucusr 15. 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM KNOWL AND, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: Secretary Pace 
has asked me to acknowledge your recent 
expression of interest in behalf of your con- 
stituents who, I am sure you will recall, 
wrote to you regarding the headstones made 
available for their sons who have been killed 
in the Korean fighting. 

Appropriate inquiry is being made con- 
cerning this matter. When information is 
available, you may expect a complete reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LOCKETT, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery Office, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der date of August 23 I received the final 
reply, to which I would like to call the 
attention of the Senate. It reads: 

AuGusT 23, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: The Secretary 


of the Army has asked me to reply to your 


recent letter which raised the question of 
headstone markings for those killed during 
the present Korean action. 

It was after the conclusion and oficial 
designation of World War II that the practice 
of inscribing the official designation of a 
specific conflict on grave markers was adopt- 
ed. Hence, those persons whose demise 
occurred during World War II, prior to its 
Official designation, as wefl as the deceased 
of the “World War,” (which after World War 
II was designated as World War I), did not 


‘pose the problem relative to the inscription 


of grave markers now faced as a result of 
the return of deceased from Korea. Spe- 
cifically, it is now customary to inscribe the 
official name of a war or conflict on grave 
markers; deceased personnel are being re- 
turned from the conflict in Korea which does 
not have an official designation. 

The inscription, World War II, is now 
authorized to be placed on the grave mark- 
ers of those deceased returned from Korea 
who served in World War II. The grave 
markers of those who died in Korea without 
having had World War II service are pres- 
ently inscribed without descriptive refer- 
ence to any previous war or to the Korean 
conflict. In any case, whether or not the 
deceased is entitled to the World War II 
inscription or, whether the deceased is buried 
in a national cemetery or private cemetery, 
the order form for the inscription is pre- 
sented to the next of kin. Hence, World War 
II is not inscribed on the markers of those 
entitled to same unless approved by the next 
of kin. However, under present policy, there 
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is no authority for descriptive reference to 
the Korean conflict. 

It has been a pleasure to look into this 
matter for you, and I trust that the infor- 
mation in the preceding paragraphs will ex- 
plain the Army’s position. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LOCKETT, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Artillery, Office, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. President, I do not intend to in- 
fringe upon the time of the Senator from 
Indiana. I merely wish to say that it 
seems to me that in the war in Korea, 
in which a large number of casualties 
have occurred, including more than 12,- 
000 Americans who have been killed, the 
least we can do is to permit to be in- 
scribed upon their headstones a desig- 
nation of the war in which they met 
their deaths. I hope that the Depart- 
ment of the Army will correct this policy, 
so that they can recognize the struggle 
for what it is—a war which has been 
costly in American lives since June 25, 
1950. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana may yield in order that 
I may ask the Senator from California 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one who is 
familiar with the problem, let me say 
there is great weight to what the Sena- 
tor has said. I hope the Senator from 
California will join with me, if legisla- 
tion is required, because there is noth- 
ing more important to the family of a 
soldier who has been killed than to have 
a proper marking on his gravestone. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who is a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, that I intend to take the matter up 
at the next meeting of the committee, 
and, if legislation is necessary to recog- 
nize the Korean conflict for what it is, 
I shall urge that those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice shall have the 
right to have the fact so inscribed on 
their tombstones. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield with the 
same understanding? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I want to say to the 
Senator from California and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that the Battle 
Monuments Commission, which is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, determines these questions 
through the Quartermaster General of 
the Army, after the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army communicates with the 
closest of kin of the individuals who have 
lost their lives. I agree thoroughly with 
what the two Senators have said, and 
shall only say that we cut down this year 
on an appropriation for the Battle Mon- 
uments Commission, and that legislation 
is necessary to accomplish what the Sen- 
ator from California suggests. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say, in an- 
swer to the point raised by the Senator 
from South Carolina, that this does not 
involve a congressional appropriation. 
The fact of the matter is that the per- 
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son who wrote me had a son who was 
a marine who had been killed in the 
struggle in Korea. He had won the Navy 
Cross. The family wanted to have the 
fact stated that he was killed in the Ko- 
rean war; they wanted it inscribed on 
the tombstone. Permission to do so was 
refused. They then offered to pay for a 
marker indicating that he was killed in 
the Korean war, but that permission 
was also refused. If we are taking the 
short-sighted position that it is not a 
real war that is going on in Korea, I 


think it is high time we changed that 


idea. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have always be- 
lieved it to bea war. But there are cer- 
tain laws which compel the Battle Monu- 
ments Commission to confer with the 
Quartermaster General of the Army. 
When the Armed Services Committee 
meets it can recommend a change in 
the law. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will join with 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
with me in urging such a change in the 
law. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. TADASHI 
CHIDA, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COUNCILLORS OF JAPAN 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BENTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to take 
just a moment to present to the Senate 
a guest who is now in the Chamber. I 
refer to Mr. Tadashi Chida, who is a 
member of the House of Councillors of 
Japan, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee for fisheries, and even more im- 
portant, Mr. President, Mr. Chida is 
chairman of the Committee on the Re- 
patriation of Japanese War Prisoners. 
He is spending 3 months in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chida, I take pleasure in introduc- 
ing you to my colleagues in the Senate. 
LApplause.] 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE ON THE DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1951 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
will make a timely speech which will be 
responsive, I am sure, to the message 
sent by the President last week in con- 
nection with price controls. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the quorum be rescinded and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, be- 
fore I begin my talk I should like to say 
that I am going to refer to a number of 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
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aisle, primarily the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy]. I notify them in this manner, 
because I do not see any of the five on 
the floor, except the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Benton]. Some Senators 
might wish to notify them that I am 
going to refer to them in my speech. I 
now see the able Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLBRIGHT] on the floor. I beg his 
pardon for not mentioning that he is 
present. He is sitting on our side of the 
aisle. I appreciate that. 

Mr. President, first I wish to outline 
the subject I am going to discuss. I am 
going to talk about the message which 
the President of the United States sent 
to this body and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on last Thursday. That mes- 
sage had to do with the so-called Defense 
Production Act. Iam going to talk about 
the history of price control, the history 
of the so-called Capehart amendment, 
the statements made by the able Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
and the minority views of five Members 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton], and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], and 
then make an analysis of the unfairness 
of the President’s message, and the re- 
port submitted by Representative Spence, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, to the House on the 
Defense Production Act which was re- 
cently passed. 

Mr. President, I doubt if ever before in 
the history of this Nation did a Presi- 
dent of the United States send such.a 
message as that sent by President Tru- 
man to the Congress, which was read in 
this body last Thursday, parts of which 
were misleading and directly opposite to 
the facts concerning the controls legisla- 
tion. I hold that message in my hand, 
and I suggest to every Senator that he 
again read that unfair, unwarranted, 
uncalled for, unnecessary message. 

The American people have a right to 
expect the President of the United States 
to abide by the facts. 

The Congress ought to insist upon it. 

Constitutional government in the 
United States will break down if the Con- 
gress or individual Members of the Con- 
gress permit the President deliberately 
to misrepresent to the people the laws 
the Congress passes. 

There often is, and rightfully so, room 
for honest differences of opinion between 
the Congress and the President on the 
ultimate effects upon the people or situa- 
tions in respect to any legislation. 

I should be the last to deny the Presi- 
dent the right to criticize any legislation 
or the right to veto any legislation, but 
on last Thursday, August 23, the Presi- 
dent not only criticized an act of Con- 
gress in a message to the Congress, but 
he, likewise, misrepresented the naked 
facts, castigated, and held up to scorn 
each of the 14 members—8 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans—of the conference 
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committee on the Defense Production 

Act, because all 14 members of this con- 

ference signed the conference report and 

ae upon the contents of the legisla- 
on. 

When brought before the Senate, the 
legislation in question was passed by ac- 
clamation. In the House, the vote was 
294 for and 80 against. 

I realize the duties and responsibili- 
ties of our President during these trying 
times are tremendous, and that many of 
the President’s problems are perplexing, 
but we, too, in the Congress have prob- 
lems and notwithstanding what the 
President and his ghost writers may 
think, we are just as patriotic as he and 
his ghost writers, and as sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of the American 
people and in avoiding inflation in our 
country. 

The President hit hard in that mes- 
sage; and I, personally, think he hit be- 
low the belt. I have no hesitancy in 
Saying so. 

The language of his message can lead 
one, who knows the facts, to only one 
conclusion; namely, he intended to place 
the Congress of the United State in an 
embarrassing position. 

He has been doing it or trying to do it 
for years. I am one Member of the 
United States Congress who is going to 
fight back. I do not care which side of 
the aisle a Senator sits on; he ought not 
to permit the President of the United 
States to misrepresent the legislation 
which we enact. I care not to what party 
the President of the United States be- 
longs; we ought not to permit one branch 
of the Government to misrepresent what 
another branch of the Government does. 

The President went completely out of 
his way to try to embarrass me person- 
ally, and in doing so, he equally con- 
demned and tried to do harm to every 
other Member of the Congress. 

Mr. Truman was playing politics. 

Had he stuck to the facts, I would not 
be answering his tirade today. The 
President of the United States has the 
right to criticize legislation, and the ef- 
fect of legislation, but I repeat that he 
has no right to misrepresent legislation, 

The President’s message was a criti- 
cism—primarily, of three amendments 
written in the Defense Production Act by 
this Congress—not by the senior Senator 
from Indiana, not by the able senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, but by the Con- 
gress as a whole. The first of these 3 
amendments he labeled the Capehart 
amendment; the second, the Herlong 
amendment; the third the Butler-Hope 
amendment. Let me say in that connec- 
tion that the Butler-Hope amendment 
had to do with slaughtering quotas. If 
I remember correctly, the able majority 
leader [Mr. McFartanp], who belongs to 
the same party as does the President of 
the United States, stood where he is now 
sitting and told the world what he 
thought of slaughtering quotas. I rec- 
ommend to every Senator that he read 
what the able Senator from Arizona had 
to say on that subject. 

I shall now proceed to prove with 
documentary evidence—not opinions and 
generalities such as Mr. Truman used in 
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his message—that the President set out 
deliberately to misinform the American 
people in respect to the so-called Cape- 
hart amendment. 

The President of the United States 
was once a Member of this body; there- 
fore, he should and does know the parlia- 
mentary situation in the Congress and 
its procedures. 

I should like to dwell upon the fact 
that the general tenor of his message 
was that the Capehart amendment would 
automatically permit all sellers in the 
United States to raise their prices and 
that the purpose of the Capehart amend- 
ment was to do just that, and that it 
had no other purpose. I shall not re- 
read that paragraph, but I pause so that 
Senators may think about whatIsay. I 
have stated exactly what the President 
did. Read his message. 

Now with this in mind, let us look at 
the facts—facts which were available 
to Mr. Truman and his advisers—facts 
which they intentionally ignored in their 
extrem- desire to make the Congress of 
the United States a scapegoat. Other 
Members of Congress may sit back if they 
wish to do so and permit the President 
of the United States to misrepresent 
what they do, but personally I am not 
going to do it, because I do not believe 
that it is in the best interest of constitu- 
tional government. 

What was the purpose of the Cape- 
hart amendment? For the answer to 
this question let us look at the record 
the printed record—the documentary 
evidence; not the opinion of the senior 
Senator from Indiana, not the opinion 
of any one individual Senator or Repre- 
sentative, but the printed report of the 
conferees as reported by Mr. SPENCE 
under date of July 27, 1951, beginning at 
the bottom of page 23. 

Representative Spence, chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, is not a member of my own 
party. He is a Democrat. Let us go to 
Mr. Spence for the record. 

The President of the United States 
stated that the Capehart amendment 
would automatically permit all sellers 
in the United States to increase their 
prices, and left the impression that that 
was the kind of an amendment it was. 
Let us go to the record. I hold the 
record in my hand. I hold in my hand 
the report issued by Mr. Spence in behalf 
of the conferees. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. By way of emphasis, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Indiana whether or not this particular 
provision of the report of the conferees 
on the Defense Production bill was read 
in full to all members of the conference 
before it was adopted, and whether it 
was approved by all members of the con- 
ference, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Ohio is 100 percent correct. In fact, if 
I remember aright—and I wish someone 
would correct me if I am wrong—the 
able Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] wrote the language, and the con- 
ference committee voted that the lan- 
guage, which I am about to read, be 
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made a part of the report. Isee the able 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Max- 
BANK] on the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. The staff took the 
language and put it into formal shape, 
brought it back and read it to the con- 
ferees; then the conferees approved the 
language of the report and the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is 100 percent 
correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My memory is very 
distinct about it. We had quite a long 
argument in conference. It lasted for 
2 days, and had to do with the so-called 
slaughtering quota amendment, which 
was adopted by the House under the 
name of the Hope amendment, and 
adopted by the Senate under the name 
of the Butler amendment. The lan- 
guage was the same. When it came to 
the Herlong amendment, which had 
been adopted by the House, the Senate 
conferees held off for quite some time, in- 
sisting on the so-called Millikin amend- 
ment, which had been approved by the 
Senate. There was quite a difference 
of opinion in the conference. 

I believe my distinguished Republican 
friend, the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], will agree with me that 
after the conferees discussed the matter 
for 2 days and could get nowhere, he 
and other members suggested that I, as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, appoint a subcommittee of 
the conferees for the purpose of trying 
to draft a satisfactory provision. If my 
memory serves me correctly, I appointed 
six members, three Republicans and 
three Democrats, from the House and 
the Senate. The conference committee 
recessed until an appropriate amend- 
ment could be written. We wrote the 
compromise amendment because we had 
the Senate’s direction on the Millikin 
amendment and because the House re- 
fused to yield on its Herlong amend- 
ment. The amendment adopted was the 
outcome of those two amendments. 

There may be some faults in it. If 
there are, it is not the fault of the sen- 
ior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. This or that may be said about 
it. However, it must be borne in mind 
that the conference committee asked 
me to appoint a subcommittee. Exclud- 
ing myself, as fine a group constituted 
the conference committee as could 
be found on any committee. It 
was composed of able men from the 
House, and able men from the Senate. 
The amendment was written after a long 
conference, and after discussion of it 
with certain representatives of the ad- 
ministration. It was then finally agreed 
upon. 

Therefore, Mr. President, no blame 
should be attached to anyone. In fact, 
no blame could be attached with refer- 
ence to the amendment. It was the 
work of the conference. The Senate 
conferees had the Millikin amendment, 
and the House conferees had the Her- 
long amendment. The amendment in 
question is a compromise between the 
two. 

If there are any faults in the amend- 
ment, I am hopeful that they can be 
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corrected, because I feel certain—and I 
believe the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Bricker] will agree—that we would be 
the last ones to advocate inflation, or 
anything else detrimental. We put in- 
to the amendment the word “reason- 
able” and the word “unreasonable.” As 
I recall, that is the gist of the amend- 
ment. We went so far as to leave it 
to the President to decide what might 
be an unreasonable cost. 

I do not take offense at the President 
of the United States for sending a mes- 
sage to Congress. He has the right to 
do so. As the Senator from Indiana has 
said, it may be politics. On the other 
hand, it may not be. I am not capable 
of passing on that question. But neither 
do I take issue with some of my friends 
on the other side of the aisle—the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the 
Senator from California [Mr. Nixon], 
and other Senators—who introduced a 
bill which would repeal certain provi- 
sions of the act. Ihave heard the charge 
made that that was politics. 

We are now confronted with the Presi- 
dent’s message, and we are also con- 
fronted with the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. FER- 
Guson] and other Senators. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has told 
us in committee that he, too, would sub- 
mit an amendment. He has a perfect 
right to do so. I do not know if any 
other amendments will be submitted. 

The Senator from Indiana felt, as I 
feel, that we should have a hearing. An 
amendment has been submitted and we 
will have a hearing. The hearing will 
start tomorrow morning. The first wit- 
ness will be Mr. Wilson. He will be fol- 
lowed by Mr. DiSalle. We will be in the 
meeting all day tomorrow. Mr. Eric 
Johnston will be heard on Friday. Any 
Senator who wishes to submit an amend- 
ment to the legislation which has been 
enacted will be heard. We welcome any 
Senator to submit any amendment he 
wishes to submit and we shall be very 
glad to hear him. 

For the benefit of Senators now on the 
floor, I wish to state that we have heard 
from national organizations—chambers 
of commerce, the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and labor groups— 
who want to be heard. They should be 
heard. We shall start the hearings to- 
morrow and we shall continue to hoid 
hearings as long as people wish to be 
heard because this is a free country and 
a democracy, 

However, I wish to say that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana did not draw any 
amendment. It was only after 2 days 
of argument and confusion in confer- 
ence, while we were trying to work out 
a satisfactory provision, that the com- 
mittee finally asked me to appoint a sub- 
committee. As I remember, I appointed 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. I believe the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] was another member of 
the subcommittee, as well as the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] and 
Representative PaTMan, 

Mr. BRICKER. The only two Repub- 
licans on the subcommittee were the 
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Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] 
and Representative WOLCOTT, 

Mr. MAYBANK. And I appointed 
myself a member. Probably I should 
not have done so. Nevertheless, I ap- 
pointea a subcommittee, and the sub- 
committee drew up the amendment. I 
do not remember who the other two 
members were. I have stated the way 
it was done. It is not correct to say 
that any individual Senator ran the con- 
ference. It is not correct to say it was 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], because he would never do such 
a thing. So far as attaching his name 
to it, or charging him with having writ- 
ten the amendment, or being responsi- 
ble for a cost increase of 10 percent, I 
will say it is not a fact. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
thank the very able Senator from South 
Carolina, I appreciate very much what 
he has said. However, let me say that 
I am not speaking today on the merits 
or demerits of the so-called Capehart 
amondment, the Herlong amendment, 
or the Butler-Hope amendment. That 
was not my purpose in speaking today. 

Mr. MAYBAMNE:. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not intend to 
bring up the merits or the demerits of 
the amendments. I merely wished to 
state the facts. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. I am speaking to- 
day because the President of the United 
States in a message to Congress mis- 
represented legislation passed by Con- 
gress. He misrepresented what he has 
termed the Capehart amendment. We 
have just heard the able Senator from 
South Carolina say that the amendment 
was worked out by six members of a 
subcommittee. I make no apologies for 
the amendment. I believe it is a good 
amendment. I believe the six members 
of the subcommittee did a good job and 
a proper job. I believe Congress did 
the proper thing in accepting it. 

My purpose in speaking today is not 
to argue the merits or demerits of the 
bill, but to answer what I call a misrep- 
resentation on the part of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The conference had 
to accept something, because the Sen- 
ate had adopted the so-called Millikin 
amendment, and the House had adopted 
the so-called Herlong amendment. The 
conference had to work out something 
between the two amendments. After 
all, a conference is made up of represent- 
atives of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. The conferees cannot 
write anything into law which is incon- 
sistent with the action taken by the two 
Houses. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
Before I have concluded my remarks I 
believe I shall have proved that there 
was misrepresentation made in the Pres- 
ident’s message. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe the Senator 
from Indiana will bear me out that in 
the conference on Friday night of last 
week it was agreed that any amendments 
which would be filed by Wednesday of 
this week would be taken up for con- 
sideration by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. He was at the hear- 
ing. It was held in room F-39. A mo- 
tion was made by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas], and seconded by 
the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Moopy], that any amendments filed by 
Wednesday, today, would be taken up 
on Thursday, tomorrow. It was agreed 
that we would hear the Government wit- 
nesses first, and that Mr. Wilson would 
be the first witness. It was also agreed 
that we would ask all Senators who had 
filed amendments to appear before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
explain their amendments, because, very 
frankly, no member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency had offered 
any amendment at the time. 

Let me say, too, that the discussion 
was only with reference to title IV of 
the act. That was the sole subject of 
discussion. It was agreed that we would 
not go into any amendments on alloca- 
tions, defense plants, and so forth. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With respect to the 
request of the President of the United 
States, I believe the junior Senator from 
Illinois was quite right in submitting his 
amendment. In support of what the 
Senator from Indiana is saying to the 
Senate at the present time, I may say 
that I doubt whether the President of 
the United States enriched the economic 
literature of the country, or gave us a 
dissertation in economics which will 
rank as a great state paper, when he re- 
ferred to “bobby traps,” “commission 
salesmen for inflation,” “delayed-action ` 
fuzes,” and similar expressions, which 
only a ghost writer can conjure up. 
That certainly is no contribution to 
sound economics, in my book. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, it was 
done to confuse the American people and 
to misrepresent the measure which this 
body passed. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I bring up a further 
fact which was intimated by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
the chairman of the committee. He de- 
tailed the consideration which was given 
by the conference committee to the 
amendment which has been discussed by 
the Senator from Indiana, known as the 
Capehart amendment. I think that 
name was adopted possibly by those at 
the White House who do not like the 
amendment and do not like the Senator 
from Indiana, and therefore associated 
the two together. However, the amend- 
ment was worked out exactly as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has said it was, 
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and the strongest advocacy of the 
amendment which was finally adopted 
by the conference committee came from 
the other side of the table, from the con- 
ferees on the part of the House, members 
of the Democratic Party. 

Furthermore, at the conference com- 
mittee meeting there was a representa- 
tive of the administration, an attorney 
for the Mobilization Administrator. He 
said that the amendment would permit 
the Government to roll back prices in the 
case of those who have chiseled uncon- 
scionably by means of price increases 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Ko- 
rea; and he said further that the amend- 
ment would protect the legitimate man- 
ufacturer or the legitimate businessman, 
in the case of prices which he could not 
control, in cases in which the price must 
be raised because of increases in his 
costs or else his profits will be squeezed. 
Is not that the answer? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to read the official record of the 
compromise we agreed upon between 
the Herlong amendment and the others. 
As the Senator from Ohio has said, a 
representative of the administration was 
at the meeting of the conference com- 
mittee, and he thought this substitute 
language was better than the Herlong 
amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. He thought it was 
better than either one of the other 
amendments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. He did not say it was 
the thing to do, because that would have 
been beyond his province. 

Mr. BRICKER. He was there only 
for technical help and guidance. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the chairman 
of the committee will admit that that 
attorney did say that the final draft was 
better, in his judgment, for the adminis- 
tration of the law than either the Her- 
long amendment or the Millikin amend- 
ment, which were adopted by the House 
and the Senate, respectively. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that the representative of the adminis- 
tration advocated the amendment. 

The Herlong amendment permits pre- 
Korean percentage mark-ups. The sub- 
stitute permits the administration to 
roll back prices to a fair and reasonable 
level, as of the period January 1950- 
June 24, 1950, and allows the seller to 
add to prewar prices the necessary and 
unavoidable costs of doing business 
which have since been incurred, with 
adjustments permitted only upon in- 
dividual application and a proper show- 
ing of increases in costs. That is why 
the reference was to the period of Jan- 
uary 1-June 24, 1950. The President 
was to delegate the authority to de- 
termine reasonable costs. 

The other amendment, which the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate adopt- 
ed, the amendment known as the Cape- 
hart amendment, I think was perhaps 
better than either the Herlong amend- 
ment or the Millikin amendment, the 
latter being named after my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Colo- 
rado. At the time I understood that the 
Millikin amendment might be rather 
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difficult to administer. I say that with 
all respect to the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
again I say that my purpose today is to 
prove that the President of the United 
States misrepresented the situation. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield once 
more to me, in order that I may ask a 
question of the chairman of the commit- 
tee in regard to the final amendment? 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator may yield to me for that purpose, 
without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. : 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from South Carolina agree with me that 
the President, in any order fixing prices, 
can provide.for the elimination of all un- 
reasonable costs? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Ohio, that that 
was my understanding, namely, that un- 
reasonable costs may be disallowed. 
That is the first thing I will tell Mr. 
Wilson tomorrow, if I have an oppor- 
tunity to do so—namely, to refuse re- 
quests for adding unreasonable costs, be- 
cause I want no part of inflation, any 
more than do the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Indiana. I know 
they do not. want any part of inflation, 
and I am sure they know that I do not 
want any part of inflation. Both Sena- 
tors know that I voted against the Her- 
long amendment and I also voted on the 
floor of the Senate against the so-called 
Butler amendment, carrying the name 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter]. I supported the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] on that 
point; but I stuck by the decision of the 
conference committee, and so did the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. The only change we made was 
in the compromise between the Millikin 
amendment and the Herlong amend- 
ment; and I frankly believe that the 
change we made was better than either 
the Herlong amendment or the Millikin 
amendment. We were bound by one or 
the other. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, let 
us get back to proving that in his mes- 
sage to the Congress the President of 
the United States misrepresented the 
amendment. 

A moment ago I referred to the pur- 
pose of the Capehart amendment. Mr. 
President, I now hold in my hand the 
Official document issued by the conferees. 
This document was and is available to 
every Senator and every Member of the 
House of Representatives, and it was 
and is available to the President of the 
United States and his advisers. In this 
document will be found set forth the 
purpose of the Capehart amendment, as 
intended and as fully understood by each 
of the 14 conferees—8 Democrats and 6 
Republicans. 

Mr. President, I say the so-called 
Capehart amendment is a roll-back 
amendment, 

It is not a roll-forward amendment as 
President Truman, in his politically 
timed statement and by a calculated 
campaign of propaganda, has attempted 
to lead the country to believe. 
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I wish to call to the attention of the 
Congress and, specifically, to the atten- 
tion of the President, the language con- 
tained in the conference report on the 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
of 1951. 

I quote here from that report, Report 
No. 770, page 24, line 22. The quotation 
refers to the so-called Capehart amend- 
ment. 

The language is unmistakable. There 
can be no doubt of the intent of the 
Capehart amendment, as set forth by the 
members of the conference team. 

The report asserts and, I repeat, the 
language refers to the so-called Cape- 
hart amendment, which President Tru- 
man has seen fit to label an “economic 
booby trap. 

Mr, President, I hold the official 
document in my left hand. In large 
type it says: 

Price roll-backs and adjustments. 


It goes on to describe what the con- 
ferees intended. I shall not read all of 
it, but I shall read the last paragraph, 
as follows: 

This roll-back amendment 


That is the Capehart amendment— 
will permit the administration to roll back 
the price of all gougers to a fair and reason- 
able level, but will protect the fair and rea- 
sonable profit of those who have merely 
added to their prewar prices the necessary 
and unavoidable costs of doing business 
which they have since incurred. 


That is the language of the report. It 
was available to the President of the 
United States and to his advisers. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As TI recall, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] stated the 
facts as they relate to that language, and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] talked to me, and we discussed the 
language about gougers. 

I wish to confirm the statement that 
the amendment was a roll-back amend- 
ment, permitting roll-backs to the pre- 
Korean level, to the level between Janu- 
ary and June of 1950. 

The only trouble with the amend- 
ment—we might as well be frank about 
this matter—is that some persons in- 
creased their prices unreasonably, so I 
have been told. However, that was the 
fault of the administration, for not 
freezing prices in January and February. 

Mr. BRICKER. But under this 
amendment, prices can be cut back. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; under it the 
President can reduce or eliminate any 
increase based on an unreasonable re- 
quest which may be made for added costs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
not here to argue the merits or the de- 
merits of the amendment. I am here to 
prove that the President of the United 
States misrepresented. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very happy to 
yield to my friend, the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. In my opinion, the 
good provisions of the bill, its soundness, 
and the thorough consideration given to 
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it cannot be dissociated from the repre- 
sentations made by the President, which 
were not based upon fact, but merely 
were unfounded charges and the use of a 
great deal of criticism and of language 
not based upon fact or truth, and there- 
fore practically meaningless. I do not 
think the Senator from Indiana can es- 
cape the merits and the virtue and the 
truth of the bill, in discussing it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, I am for the bill. I voted for 
it. The Capehart amendment is a good 
amendment. It was understood 100 per- 
cent by the conferees. It was explained 
100 percent. The purpose of the amend- 
ment was explained, and in the printed 
document which was available to the 
President of the United States, it is 
stated that it was a roll-back amend- 
ment. I stand behind the Capehart 
amendment. I stand behind the bill. I 
again want to say that Iam one Member 
of this body who dislikes having the 
President of the United States—I care 
not who he is—misrepresent legislation 
passed by this body, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
— to the Senator from South Caro- 


1 — MAYBANK. I wish to make one 
further statement, and then I shall be 
through. We had several days of hear- 
ings in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency on this bill, and on the matter 
of housing, and I hope that some mem- 
ber of the committee will rise to correct 
me if I am in error, when I say that I 
never saw a single witness during all the 
hearings who totally approved of the De- 
fense Production Act which I introduced, 
by request in February. I can recall 
our good friends from Labor, some of 
whom came from Indiana, who were 
against the bill. Mr. Lewis was against 
the bill. The CIO was against certain 
provisions of the bill. The A. F. of L. 
was against it. Chambers of Commerce, 
the National Manufacturers Association, 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and so 
forth and so on, were all against it, in 
parts. 

I think we did a remarkable job, con- 
sidering the fact that practically every- 
body was against us. I see in the Sen- 
ate Chamber the Senator from Ohio, who 
sat in the hearings, the Senator from 
Kansas, the Senator from Indiana, and 
the Senator from Michigan; and they 
will bear out my statement that rot one 
single soul appeared before the commit- 
tee and approved the bill in toto. If I 
am incorrect, I wish to be corrected by 
any Senator who is presently on the floor. 

Mr.CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. He did a great job as chairman 
of the committee. The committee did 
a conscientious, sincere, honest job; and 
then, when their work is finished, I, for 
one, do not like to find that the President 
of the United States and his advisers try 
to misrepresent the facts to the country. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana has said he is not 
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interested in the merits of the amend- 
ment, or in discussing the merits of it 
today, that he is interested only in 
whether the President misrepresented 
the facts. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator how he can come to 
a conclusion as to whether there was a 
misrepresentation by the President, or 
by anyone else, without discussing the 
merits of the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A little later I shall 
discuss the merits of the amendment at 
great length, and I shall use the words 
of the able Senator from Michigan to 
prove that it is a fine amendment. 

Mr. MOODY. I doubt that. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I shall be happy to 
do it, and I hope the Senator from Mich- 
igan will remain on the floor, because I 
am going to use his very words and his 
language to prove that it is an excellent 
amendment. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield further to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I hope we can get down 
to cases this afternoon on the wording of 
the amendment. I believe that the 
President's position relates to some word- 
ing which is quite technical. In the 
opinion of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Johnston, and 
Mr. DiSalle, this wording changes what 
would otherwise have been a workable 
roll-back amendment, and what was 
apparently intended by the conference 
to be a roll-back amendment, into a 
clause that is impossible of effective en- 
forcement. I shall be listening carefully 
when the Senator discusses the fine 


able Senator from Michigan a copy of 
the President’s message. 

Mr. MOODY. I have already read it. 

Mr.CAPEHART. I shall ask the Sen- 
ator to point out to me a single sentence 
or a single thought in which the merits 
or demerits of the amendment, or the 
bill, are discussed; and I shall ask him 
to point out anything other than a politi- 
cal tirade. 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator from 
Indiana will yield further, I did not say 
that the President discussed in detail 
the merits of the amendment. I merely 
said that if the Senator is accusing the 
President of misrepresenting the situa- 
tion it should be noted that the President 
says that the amendment will not roll 
back prices; he says it will not work. 
He says there is language in it which 
makes it impossible of administration, 
and so does Mr. Johnston, and so does 
Mr. DiSalle, both men of high standing 
and high repute, who have been called 
upon to enforce this law. If that is true, 
I may say to the Senator from Indiana, 
then the President did cértainly not mis- 
represent when he attacked this unwork- 
able amendment and one which would 
not protect the public against higher 
prices. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall cover that point a little later. 
Point by point, I shall take up a num- 
ber of statements made by the President 
in his message, and I shall prove that he 
was dealing strictly, 100 percent, in 
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sac and was not sticking to the 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me again for a moment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for another 
questicn. 

Mr. MOODY. Is not the important 
thing, where the law can be made effec- 
tive, to control inflation? I do not think 
it is very important whether it is called 
the Capehart amendment or the six- 
Senator amendment or something else. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I may say I per- 
sonally do not care; but I notice the 
President of the United States was very 
anxious to call it the Capehart amend- 
ment. I am delighted he did, because I 
think it is a good amendment. How- 
ever, it was worked out by six conferees. 

Mr. MOODY.. It would not make any 
difference to me whether it were known 
as the Capehart amendment or by some 
other name; but I should like to hear a 
discussion on the Senate floor this 
afternoon as to whether the amend- 
ment is capable of practical enforce- 
ment; whether it is workable as an in- 
strument against inflation. I shall be 
glad to hear what the Senator has to say 
about that. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield once 
more, before he proceeds with his 
discussion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Indiana that ref- 
erence was made a moment ago by the 
chairman of the committee to the Her- 
long amendment and the Millikin 
amendment as being brought together 
and merged in the final Capehart 
amendment. That was the first Her- 
long amendment, which dealt with the 
increased costs; another Herlong amend- 
ment dealt with the average or historic 
mark-up prior to Korea on the part of 
retail business. So that there may not 
be any confusion between the two Her- 
long amendments, the latter Herlong 
amendment become a separate part of 
the new law, the former became a part 
of the Capehart amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to quote 
further from the statement of the man- 
agers of the conference with regard to 
the report. I hold the statement in my 
hand, and, commencing on line 7 of page 
24, I read: 

The committee of conference adopted a 
new paragraph relating to nonagricultural 
commodities or services. 

This provides that after the enactment of 
S. 1717 no ceiling price shall become effective 
which is below the lower of the price pre- 
vailing just before the cate of issuance of 
the regulation or order establishing such 
ceiling price or the price prevailing during 
the period January 25, 1951, to February 24, 
1951, inclusive. 

Price roli-backs are permitted provided the 
ceiling price either (1) is based upon the 
highest price received for the material or 
service between January 1, 1950, and June 
24, 1950, inclusive, and reflects adjustments 
for subsequent increases or decreases in costs 
occurring prior to July 26, 1951, or (2) are 
established under regulations issued prior to 
the enactment of S. 1717. 
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The conference substitute further pro- 
vides that any person may, upon applica- 
tion and a proper showing of his prices and 
costs, receive an adjustment of his ceiling 
prices in the manner prescribed in clause 
(1) of this paragraph. 


Mr, President, the language of the so- 
called Capehart amendment, which 
some of the administration spokesmen 
in Congress have seen fit to attack in 
support of the views expressed by Pres- 
ident Truman, carries out substantially, 
if not in almost identical form, the rec- 
ommendations expressed by five Demo- 
cratic members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

The so-called Capehart amendment 
gives to the President the roll-back au- 
thority he called for publicly in appear- 
ances on the radio and television when it 
seemed that a ban might be imposed 
against all roll-backs. 

It will be remembered that the original 
bill which came from the committee pro- 
hibited roll-backs beyond January 25, 
1951. 

The five Senators to whom I referred 
@ minute or so ago were the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEN- 
TON], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Moopy], who offered views in op- 
position to the roll-back ban. 

Those views were carried in the report 
from the Senate Banking and Commit- 
. tee—Report No. 470—on the so-called 
controls bill. 

In this report, my five esteemed col- 
leagues joined in an attack on the anti- 
roll-back amendment carried in the con- 
trols bill as it was reported to the floor 
by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. $ 

The administration’s ability to prevent 
run-away prices and to control inflation 
would be sabotaged by enactment of the 
anti-roll-back amendment, it was as- 
serted. 

In other words, those five Senators as- 
serted in their minority views that the 
bill would be sabotaged if there were no 
roll-back provisions. 

In place of the ban on roll-backs, the 
five Senators whom I have mentioned 
urged acceptance of a pre-Korea-price- 
plus-cost-increase formula. Those are 
the very words used in the printed report. 
I urge that every Senator read their 
views; I urge the President of the United 
States to read their views. It will be 
found in the printed report that they 
used the term “pre-Korea-price-plus- 
cost-increase” formula. 

Mr. President, the so-called Capehart 
amendment worked out by the confer- 
ence team representing the Senate and 
the House of Representatives has as its 
base that same pre-Korea-price-plus- 
cost-increase formula. 

Mr. MOODY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY, I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Indiana that the basis 
of the minority views, and the basis of 
the Capehart amendment which came 
from the conference, was a pre-Korea- 
price-cost-increase formula. However, 
there was one very significant difference 
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which has not been brought out as yet 
in the remarks of the Senator from In- 
diana. In my judgment, this distinction 
had great weight with the President 
when he criticized this law. If the Sen- 
ator will turn to the report he will see 
that it refers to post-Korea costs of ma- 
terials and factory labor in most 
cases 

Mr. CAPEHART. It should have been 
in all cases. 

Mr. MOODY. As the Senator knows, 
when the formula as finally worked out— 
and I am not criticizing the Senator for 
the way in which it was worked out, but 
am merely pointing out the fact—it was 
not in the form which was agreed to on 
the Senate floor by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] and accepted 
by the Senator from Indiana. It in- 
cluded not only labor costs and material 
costs, but also all indirect costs, in such 
a way that because of the cost account- 
ing practices followed by most corpora- 
tions and companies in the United States, 
which do not always assign to each indi- 
vidual product—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, let 
me say that I shall cover that a little 
later. I say very frankly at a couple 
of places in my speech that the differ- 
ence between the Capehart amendment, 
the Millikin amendment, and what the 
OPS is actually doing, is that the Cape- 
hart amendment permits more cost in- 
creases. I frankly admit that. 

We are talking about a principle. The 
President of the United States advo- 
cated the pre-Korea-price-plus-cost in- 
crease in his radio and television 
speeches. The Senators whom I have 
quoted advocated it. In the Millikin 
amendment the Senate of tne United 
States adopted the principle, and the 
only basis of argument at all is that 
under the Capehart amendment more 
costs were permitted to be added than 
were permitted under the method fol- 
lowed by the OPS. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. For a question. 

Mr. MOODY. Does the Senator not 
agree, however, that there is all the 
difference in the world between a pre- 
Korea-price-plus-cost-increase formula 
which permits a clean-cut addition of 
increased costs of labor and materials, 
and therefore makes it enforcible and 
workable, and a _ pre-Korea-cost-plus 
formula which wipes out 85 percent of 
the enforcibility of it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan has not been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate very long 

Mr. MOODY. I have been here long 
enough to know that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The conferees were 
faced with the fact that in the Millikin 
amendment the statement as to so- 
called costs were worded by the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and we had to use as best we 
could his language, which included all 
reasonable costs, direct and indirect 
costs, and all other reasonable costs. 

I should like to refresh the memory 
of my esteemed colleagues as to what 
was said in the report of the five Sena- 
tors whom I have mentioned. 
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Criticizing the anti-roll-back amend- 
ment, they declared: 

This amendment (the anti-roll-back 
amendment) would prohibit the use of the 
pre-Korea-price-plus-cost-increase formula 
used for manufacturers, since that formula 
involves a roll-back of prices out of line 
with the pre-Korean base period. 


Again referring to the necessity for 
enactment of a roll-back provision if 
prices were to be controlled, these Sen- 
ators stated on page 30 of the same 
report: 

For those manufacturers whose prices have 
gone up less than their labor and material 
cost increases since Korea, this formula will 
allow a roll-forward, so that prices will catch 
up with costs. Those manufacturers whose 
prices have gone up more than their cost 
increases will be required to bring their 
prices down into line with their costs. 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator from In- 
diana and the Senator from Michigan 
have no dispute over the fact that both 
the amendments read this afternoon, the 
proposal of the minority of the Banking 
Committee and the so-called Capehart 
amendment, had as their apparent pur- 
pose the roll-back of prices. There is 
no argument about that. I do not think 
the Senator from Indiana has any argu- 
ment about that with the President of 
the United States. The point is whether 
through anyone's mistake, error, or 
omission, or otherwise, the wording 
which came out of the conference was 
such as practically to make the amend- 
ment unworkable and therefore to make 
unnecessary price rises inevitable. I 
should like to ask the Senator from In- 
diana, if he believes the Capehart 
amendment is the same as the Millikin 
amendment, whether he would be willing 
to accept the Millikin language again? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not care to 
discuss that at all. The Senate adopted 
the Millikin amendment, and I voted for 
it. We accepted the Capehart amend- 
ment in the conference, and I voted for 
it on the floor. The principle is the 
same. It permits the honest seller who 
held his prices down to have the right 
to increase his prices to the extent of his 
increase in costs. That is what the able 
Senator from Michigan was asking for 
in the words which I just read. That 
was what the President of the United 
States asked for in his radio and televi- 
sion addresses. Then when the Con- 
gress gave it to him the President sent 
a message to Congress, a copy of which 
I have just sent to the Senator from 
Michigan, in which he completely, 100 
percent, misrepresented the legislation. 
That is my contention. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MOODY. I will say to the Senator 
from Indiana that we have no difference 
respecting the principle of the roll-back 
idea. The Senator voted for it. I voted 
for it in the Senate. The President 
asked for it. 

But the President is criticizing the 
act because of the wording which came 
out of conference, which we were obliged 
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to accept because there was no alterna- 
tive except to let the law lapse. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
will not yield any more unless the able 
Senator from Michigan is going to stick 
to the facts. The President of the 


United States in his message at no time 


admitted the Capehart amendment 
would permit any roll-back. He left the 
impression with the American people 
that it would automatically permit every 
seller in the United States to increase his 
prices. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will not yield at 
this time, because I am going to cover 
what I think the Senator has in his mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana refuses to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When it appeared 
that the Senate would approve as a part 
of the controls bill a provision banning 
roll-backs, then President Truman yelled 
“sabotage.” 

The bill, as approved in final form by 
the Congress, carried no anti-roll-back 
ban. And that was due to the fact that 
we had adopted the Capehart amend- 
ment. On the contrary, the President 
was given authority in the so-called 
Capehart amendment to make necessary 
adjustments in price ceilings to wipe out 
inequities and hardships. Now the 
President would have the country be- 
lieve the price-adjustment authority he 
requested has made the controls bill un- 
enforceable. 

The necessity for this adjustment au- 
thority was stressed by the same five of 
my colleagues in their views as contained 
in the report of the Banking and Cur- 

rency Committee. i 
x Speaking of the necessity for author- 
ity to impose price roll-backs and roll- 
forwards, these Senators declared—and 
I quote again from Senate Report No. 
470: 

These distortions of prices are not con- 
fined to one industry. They are distortions 
between business and business, between 
business and farmers, between business and 
labor, and between farmer and laborer. They 
are not easy to work out of the economy. 
Yet, if production is to continue, they must 
be worked out. 


Those are the words of the five Sena- 
tors. Yet that is exactly what the Cape- 
hart amendment does. That is exactly 
what the conferees intended it should do. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is that provision 
which Mr. DiSalle and Mr. Johnston ob- 
jected to after they had asked for it. 

Mr, CAPEHART. That is 100 percent 
correct. 

On page 33 of the report these Senators 
declared—I am talking now about the 
same five Democratic Senators— 

To roll prices back completely, without 
giving any consideration to cost in- 
crease * * * would, we believe, violate 
the requirement that all price regulations be 
generally fair and equitable. 


Mr. President, that sentence ought to 
be read again, because how anyone who 
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wrote those words can stand on the floor 
of the Senate and criticize the Capehart 
amendment is beyond my imagination. 

On page 33 of the report, these Sena- 
tors declared: 

To roll prices back completely, without 
giving any consideration to cost in- 
crease * * © would, we believe, violate 
the requirement that all price regulations be 
generally fair and equitable. 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yicld. 

-Mr. MOODY. Of course, to try to roll 
back prices without giving any consid- 
eration to cost increases would not be 
fair and equitable. Neither the Senator 
from Indiana, the Senator from Michi- 
gan, nor the President of the United 
States would expect anyone to do that. 
But is it the intent of the Senator from 
Indiana to have Congress give to the 
President a law to enforce, which, be- 
cause of the vague wording of the 
amendment which came out of confer- 
ence, would make it an impractical and 
impossible matter to hold down prices? 
This is purely a question of wording. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Consistency, thou 
art a jewel. I have just read the words 
of the very able Senator from Michigan. 
Perhaps I ought to read them again, be- 
cause the five Members of the Senate 
were the authors of what I just read, and 
that is exactly what the Capehart 
amendment did. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the Senator 
from Indiana will agree that some of 
this argument is like that connected 
with the $16,000,000,000 figure of 
increased cost of living, which was 
picked out of the air. It had been stated 
that $200,000,000,000 are devoted to con- 
sumer purchases, and on the basis of 
an estimate made by some in the admin- 
istration of an 8 percent increase in cost 
of living, taking 8 percent of $200,000,- 
000,000, those who made the estimate 
came up with the figure of $16,000,- 
000,000. Notwithstanding that, Mr. 
Johnston said at the White House that 
there would be no increase in prices, or 
that it would be anyone’s guess as to how 
far increases would go. Yet Mr. Wilson, 
in Evanston, Ill., on the 15th of August, 
used the figure, and pretty soon it is in 
the air for everyone to use, and it be- 
comes a tumbleweed in the Senate of the 
United States. That is some of the logic 
we are met with in the Senate. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. In view of the fact 
that I have had some background in 
matters of transportation and utilities, 
and in passing on questions with respect 
to a reasonable return on investments, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Indiana how a reasonable profit can be 
fixed without a full investigation of the 
amount of investment in a business, the 
cost of operation, maintenance, and cur- 
rent expenses and the question of the 
hazards of the business? How can a 
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reasonable return on a business, re- 
flected by a profit, be fixed without a full 
investigation of the matters to which I 
have referred? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It could not be fixed 
without such an investigation. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. It has been a source, 
first, of much worry, and, second, of 
amusement to the junior Senator from 
Nevada to hear debates in the Senate on 
the question of giving power to a Presi- 
dent to run all the business of the United 
States, to fix fair profits, and to roll back 
prices. Those words roll easily off the 
tongue. For whose benefit? They sound 
good to the consumers. We are all con- 
sumers. I should like to get my cow 
meat for 20 cents a pound again. I 
should like to be able to buy a suit of 
clothes for $15, as we used to be able to 
do 35 years ago. But investment costs 
are different from what they were then. 

The junior Senator from Nevada 
served on a public service commission 
in his own State for eight and a half 
years. When certain industries become 
public utilities it becomes necessary that 
there be State utility commissions to fix 
a fair rate of profit for such industries. 
Machinery for that purpose is set up 
within the States. Also machinery for 
that purpose is set up nationally to deal 
with interstate commerce, and so forth. 
The State commissions are State railway 
commissions or State public service com- . 
missions. Then we have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Very compli- 
cated machinery is involved. Hearings 
are held before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on matters relating 
to interstate railways, bus lines, and 
other means of transportation. I have 
appeared before that Commission. We 
would spend months trying to determine 
the investment in a certain business, 
Then we would determine the hazards 
of the business. If it was a transporta- 
tion company or an electric light com- 
pany serving, for example a mining 
camp—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it is 
not quite clear to me what point the 
Senator from Nevada wishes to make. 

Mr. MALONE. My point is that it 
is impossible to fix the fair profit of an 
industry without a full investigation of 
all factors involved. What is now pro- 
posed is to give the administration the 
right to put a finger on the snout of the 
teakettle by fixing a price, and prevent- 
ing it from going up, when there is no 
control over the investment, when there 
is no knowledge of the investment in- 
volved, and there is nothing in the world 
known about it that could possibly be 
considered in fixing rates. 

I ask the Senator from Indiana: Is 
there any known method for fixing the 
price of meat, of textiles, of strategic 
materials in any way at all except by 
making those who produce them vir- 
tually public utilities and determining 
properly the investment involved, and 
the reasonable price that should be paid? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Nevada is 100 percent correct. Of course, 
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we may have price control, and have it 
forever, if we are not careful. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The only drawback, 
or at least one of the drawbacks, is that 
it would probably create more jobs than 
there are men, women, and children in 
the United States. Is that about cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 
correct. 

On page 33 of the report the five Sena- 
tors declared: 

To roll prices back completely, without 
giving any consideration to cost in- 
crease * * * would, we believe, violate 
the requirement that all price regulations be 
generally fair and equitable. 


They then went on to say—and I wish 
Senators would pay close attention to 
this: 

On the contrary, the application of the 
manufacturers’ formula— 


The formula worked out by OPS— 
permitting actual cost increases to be added 
to the pre-Korea price, proves to be more 
moderate in its effect than might be thought. 


My esteemed colleagues at that time 
referred to a statistical table which 
showed the various price roll-forwards 
and roll-backs which would result by 
application of the cost-plus formula to 
the building-materials industry, as an 
example. 

The table, as submitted by my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, shows that the largest 
roll-back in any item would be 11 per- 
cent, whereas there are price advances 
of 15 and 20 percent. The annual net 
saving by applying the formula in the 
case of the building-materials industry 
would be about $1,000,000,000, since the 
roll-backs would total $1,500,000,000 and 
the price advances only $500,000,000. 
There was a gain of about $1,000,000,000. 

These are the statistics which my 
Democratic colleagues advanced then in 
support of a pre-Korea-price-plus-cost- 
increase formula—the same formula 
embodied in the so-called Capehart 
amendment, which the President now 
tabs as inflationary, impossible of en- 
forcement and an “economic booby 
trap.” 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the ConcressionaL Recorp the 
table referred to above. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percent de- | Percent in- 


Commodity crease from | crease from 
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Air conditioning equipment... Bil lcasadsutaane 
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Furnace pipe and fittings. 
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Cork products enn 20.0 
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1 Anticipated, 


Mr. CAPEHART. What we have been 
talking about is exactly what the Milli- 
kin amendment was designed to do. 
That amendment was adopted by the 
Senate. Let me repeat that. What the 
Capehart amendment would do, what 
OPS has been doing, and what my five 
esteemed colleagues advocated in their 
minority report, is what we endeavored 
to do by the Millikin amendment, which 
was adopted by the Senate. This is ex- 
actly what the OPS itself recommended 
and was doing with many, if not all, 
of its ceiling-price freeze orders—ex- 
cepting OPS was not allowing as many 
legitimate costs as did the Capehart 
amendment or the Millikin amendment. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator is not 
contending, is he, that the Capehart 
amendment and the Millikin amend- 
ment are identical? 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are identical 
in principle. 

Mr. MOODY. In principle, perhaps; 
but they are not identical, are they? 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are not iden- 
tical, because the Millikin amendment 
refers to roll-backs between January 25, 
1951, and pre-Korea, whereas the Cape- 
hart amendment permits roll-backs of 
all prices to the highest prices existing 
between January 1, 1950, and June 24, 
1950. 

Mr. MOODY. Is there not also this 
distinction; that the Millikin amend- 
ment was limited to actual costs of labor 
and materials, which are traceable, plus 
a reasonable allowance for other costs? 
Can it not, therefore, be handled in a 
practical price-ceiling system, whereas 
the conference amendment, or the Cape- 
hart amendment, contemplates inclu- 
sion of cost in a way that they cannot 
be identified and separated, and, there- 
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fore, cannot be checked and rulings en- 
forced? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, the able 
Senator from Michigan knows that the 
cost feature of the Millikin amendment 
was worked out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and we accepted on the floor of the 
Senate the wording of the able junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. I shall get to that in a few 
minutes, and I shall read exactly what 
costs were permitted under the Milli- 
kin amendment. We accepted the lan- 
guage of the able junior Senator from 
Minnesota. The able Senator from 
Michigan was on the floor when that 
happened. I am sure the able Senator 
from Michigan did not wish, a moment 
ago, to try to confuse the issue by say- 
ing that the Millikin amendment was 
restricted to materials and direct labor. 

Mr. MOODY. I meant the Millikin 
amendment as amended by the language 
offered by the Senator fram Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am certain that 
the Senator from Michigan did not want 
to confuse the issue by misrepresenting 
the cost feature of the Millikin amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOODY. I meant the Millikin 
amendment as it was finally adopted by 
the Senate. 

Mr..CAPEHART. As finally adopted, 
of course, it included all reasonable costs. 

At this point, I think it might be well 
for us to take a look at the history of 
the Defense Production Act because one 
cannot properly judge the President’s 
message or appreciate the difficulties 
with which the Congress was faced in 
amending the 1950 Defense Production 
Act without reviewing just what did 
happen since the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war. 

Let us take a look at the history of 
the 1950 Defense Production Act. 

Such a summary of happenings over 
a year ago is needed for purposes of 
historical accuracy and to demonstrate 
the President's totally inconsistent posi- 
tion on the subject of economic con- 
trols. 

June 25, 1950, we entered the Korean 
war. In 10 days, the price index jumped 
1.4 percent, 

Mr. President, I notice that there is 
only one Democratic Member in the 
Chamber. I know that Democrats do 
not like to hear what I am saying, but 
I hope they will read my statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

July 19, 1950, Mr. Truman, nearly a 
month after he ordered troops into Ko- 
rea, asked Congress to enact legislation 
to control production. He said price and 
wage controls were not necessary. The 
consumer price index had jumped 1.9 
percent and the wholesale price index 
had gone up 4.4 percent. 

August 1, 1950, Mr. Truman sent the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee a letter saying that a price control 
program was not necessary. By ‘this 
date, wholesale price index had gone 
up 5.4 percent; consumer index had gone 
up nearly 2 percent. 
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I emphasize that date. On August 1, 
1950, Mr. Truman sent the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee a letter 
saying that a price-control program was 
not necessary. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
` Mr. BRICKER. The President's re- 
port in mid-1950, dated July 1950, to- 
gether with the report to the President 
on the economic situation in mid-1950 
by the Council of Economic Advisers, 
contains substantially the same sugges- 
tion as that made by the President in 
the letter to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, in which he stated that at 
that time price and wage controls were 
not necessary or desirable. That will be 
found on page 46 of the midyear eco- 
nomic report. 

Mr. CAPEHART. On August 10, 1950, 
Mr. Truman told his press conference 
that the time was not in sight fo- price 
and wage controls. 

On September 8, 1950, Congress en- 
acted a law giving the President absolute 
powers to control prices. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. In this timetable did 
not the Senator from Indiana omit the 
fact that on August 21 the Senator from 
Indiana moved to strike out all wage and 
price controls? 

Mr. CAPEHART. On what date? 

Mr. MOODY. On August 21. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. The able 
Senator is correct. The reason for that 
was that the President said he did not 
need such controls. There was much 
legislation which was needed, so the Sen- 
ator from Indiana suggested that it 
might be well to strike title IV and intro- 
duce it as separate legislation, hold hear- 
ings on it, consider it, and pass it as a 
separate bill. 

Mr, MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is mak- 
ing a very able address on the price- 
control section of the bill, which is title 
IV. Does not the Senator agree with 
me that there are other titles in the bill 
which are just as important? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Among those other 
titles are such things as the provision for 
certificates of necessity and the incen- 
tives for farmers to plant and for manu- 
facturers to produce. 

We have this year the largest produc- 
tion of wheat, cotton, hogs, and certain 
manufactured products ever known in 
the history of America. Does not the 
Senator from Indiana believe that that 
alone represents a worthy achievement 
by the committee? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The committee did 
an excellent job, and the able chairman 
of the committee has done an excellent 
job. I think we have a good piece of 
control legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
know that Canada has not yet applied 
wage and price controls at all, and that 
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today the degree of inflation in Canada 
is less than in the United States, simply 
because Canada has applied basic con- 
trols for inflation instead of depending 
on the superficial controls of imposing 
price and wage ceilings? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me say, too, that 
no one in Canada is suggesting every 
week that prices will rise. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. Canada 
has taken a very realistic view of the 
situation. I happen to know that farm- 
ers in Canada are getting practically the 
same price for animals today as the price 
farmers are getting on this side of the 
line, while consumers in Canada are 
making purchases for far less than con- 
sumers are paying in this country. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MOODY. In view of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont, of 
course it should be borne in mind that 
the general price and wage level in 
Canada is lower than it is in the United 
States, but that the degree of inflation, 
because they have not imposed both 
direct or indirect controls, has been sub- 


stantially greater than in the United’ 


States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to state that I submitted 
amendments to the act to freeze prices 
as of June 30, 1950, which I believe an- 
swers the statement of the able Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moony], who is 
constantly up and complaining that at 
one time or another I submitted an 
amendment to eliminate title IV. 

Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER,. I have sat with the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana in 


the Committee on Banking and Currency ` 


for the past 4 or 5 years, and I know that 
time and again he has suggested a freeze 
of prices. He has constantly suggested 
it when the President of the United 
States has asked for control of prices, as 
he did in 1947, as he did in 1948, and as 
he did in 1949. After 1946, he had de- 
clared that price control was evidence of 
a police state, and he wanted no more of 
it. When the war came along and we 
were faced with a fight in Korea, he re- 
versed his position of 1947, 1948, and 
1949, and said we did not need controls. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

September 8, 1950, Congress passed a 
law giving the President absolute powers 
to control prices and wages along with 
other powers to control defense and non- 
essential production. By this date, the 
wholesale price index had gone up 7.5 
percent, and the consumer price had 
jumped 2.6 percent over the June 25 
Korea war date, 

November 17, 1950, Chinese Commu- 
nists entered the Korean war. Still no 
use of price controls by Mr. Truman, 
but wholesale price index had gone up 
nearly 9 percent and consumer index 
had gone up 4.6 percent. 

December 16, 1950, Mr. Truman de- 
clared a state of emergency, but still 
refused to control prices. 

January 26, 1951, Mr. Truman ordered 
a general price freeze order. By this 
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time, the wholesale price index had gone 
up 15 percent over June 1950, and con- 
sumer price index had gone up 6.6 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, I notice that only one 
Member on the other side of the aisle 
is on the floor. I see one more Member 
has just come into the Chamber. He is 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moony]. 


- I gather that Senators on the other side 


of the aisle are not interested in refuting 
my remarks about the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Might it be that they 
are satisfied with the control bill, and 
satisfied that the position of the Senator 
from Indiana is correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Evidently that must 
be true, because they certainly are not 
interested in defending the President's 
position. It means to me that they are 
perfectly satisfied with the control bill 
as it was passed. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the junior Senator from Indiana if it 
might not be that they are convinced 
of the Alice in Wonderland theory that 
they can print more money and still have 
prices stay within reason, that they can 
print seven or eight billion dollars worth 
of money a year without effect on the 
economy, and that we can import goods 
produced by sweatshop labor in Europe 
and Asia and still protect our wages and 
our investments? 

I suppose that now, under the same 
Alice-in-Wonderland theory, one can put 
his finger on the snout of a teakettle 
and hold back the steam, or let water 
continue to flow under the ice on a stream 
without having a spring break-up. It 
is silly. It would hardly warrant sane 
argument. However, such arguments 
are being made. The scheme did not 
work before, and it will not work now, 
unless we figure out the costs of produc- 
tion and add a decent profit. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
finish with the historical portion of my 
prepared address, 

Mr. MOODY. I merely wish to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Indiana that 
I did not just come into the Chamber. 
I thought he was quite conscious of my 
presence. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am delighted to 
know that the Senator from Michigan is 
present. 

It is interesting to note that the whole- 
sale price jump was 5 percent and the 
consumer price jump was 3 percent in 
the 30 days during which Mr. Truman 
let it be known that a price freeze was 
to be ordered. 

February 27, 1951: In 1 month after 
the price-freeze order the wholesale 
price index still moved up another 2.1 
percent and consumer prices advanced 
another 2.3 percent, 

April 26, 1951: Mr. Truman’s new de- 
fense-production bill was introduced in 
Congress, reversing his stand on the need 
for price controls, 
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June 12, 1951: Still operating under 
full authority to control prices, the ad- 
ministration permitted the wholesale 
price index to remain at 15.5 percent 
over the pre-Korea level and 1.7 percent 
above the price-freeze level. Consumer 
prices remained 2 percent above price- 
freeze levels. 

Mr. President, this extremely brief 
historical sketch can be substantiated 
in every respect from the record. The 
original administration bill, without any 
requests for price or wage control, can 
be found in the Senate document room 
and in the files of the Senate Banking 
Committee. The letter which President 
Truman sent to the Banking Committee 
on August 1, 1950, contending that a 
price-control program was not necessary, 
is in the files of the committee. The 
statistics which I have just cited are 
taken from the official indices put out 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
are the facts which Mr. Truman would 
have the people forget. I do not intend 
that they be allowed to do so. 

Let us refer to section 402 (c) of Public 
Law 774, the original Defense Production 
Act. I shall not read it because it is a 
matter of record. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

So far as practicable, in exercising the 
authority conferred in this section, the 
President shall ascertain and give due con- 
sideration to comparable prices, rentals, 
commissions, margins, rates, fees, charges, 
and allowances * * * which he finds to 
be representative of those prevailing during 
the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 
1950, inclusive, or, in case none prevailed 
during this period or if those prevailing dur- 
ing this period were not generally representa- 
tive because of abnormal or seasonal market 
conditions or other cause, then those pre- 
vailing on the nearest date on which, in the 
judgment of the President, they are generally 
representative. In determining 
and adjusting ceilings on prices with respect 
to materials and services, he shall give due 
consideration to such relevant factors as he 
may determine to be of general applicability 
in respect of such material or service, includ- 
ing the following: Speculative fluctuations, 
general increases or decreases in cost of pro- 
duction, distribution, and transportation, 
and general increases or decreases in profits 
earned by sellers of the material or by per- 
sons performing the services, subsequent to 
June 24, 1950. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Working under this 
authority, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion issued a series of manufacturers’ 
price regulations, the pattern for which 
was the General Manufacturers’ Regula- 
tion—CPR 22—which was issued April 
25, 1951. This general regulation, taken 
with successive regulations, was intended 
to adjust various manufacturer’s prices 
which had been frozen by the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation of January 26, 
1951. 

In order to avoid too great an amount 
of detail at this point, I will merely note 
that CPR 22, as a general rule, called 
for the establishment of ceiling prices of 
a manufacturer calculated on a base- 
period price plus a labor-cost adjust- 
ment plus a materials-cost adjustment. 
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Here we have the principle of the so- 
called Capehart amendment. 

Unfortunately, in determining his 
ceiling price, a manufacturer would have 
been able only to include direct mate- 
rial and direct labor costs which had 
increased since the pre-Korean base pe- 
riod, and would have been totally unable 
to allow for other very legitimate and 
essential indirect costs. 

Incidentaliy, CPR 22 was originally 
scheduled to go into effect on May 28, 
but it was twice postponed and the last 
effective date of July 2 was suspended 
pending final congressional action on 
oe to the Defense Production 
Act. 

One item of interest in connection 
with the theory on which CPR 22 and 
the other similar manufacturers’ regu- 
lations were issued is found in the testi- 
mony of Price Stabilizer DiSalle on page 
2761 of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee hearings. Mr. DiSalle 
then said—and I must remind the Sen- 
ate that this took place prior to any 
action by the Senate committee, and 
before the Senate committee reported 
any new legislation: 

In general, these regulations are not ex- 
pected to result in any substantial change 
of the average price level from that which 
prevailed during February-March 1951 un- 
der the general freeze. 


We ought to study that statement, 
and read it again, because Mr. DiSalle 
himself told the Banking and Currency 
Committee, in the statement I have just 
read to the Senate, that he did not ex- 
pect any changes in the price level. 

I read further from the statement he 
made: 

Rather, these regulations were intended to 
restore normal relationships between dif- 
ferent prices and between prices and costs, 
The restoration of such relationships was 
imperative not only for reasons of equity, 
but also in order to permit the economy to 
function effectively and to insure maximum 
production for the defense program and the 
maintenance of the highest possible stand- 
ard of living. 


Those are Mr, DiSalle’s words, not my 
words. 

Mind you, Mr. President, at that time 
Mike DiSalle told the Senate Banking 
Committee that no “substantial change 
of the average price level from that 
which prevailed during February-March 
1951, under the general freeze” was ex- 
pected. As we look back at the subse- 
quent frantic propaganda which has 
been used to scare the American public, 
it is well to put this statement of Di- 
Salle’s in proper perspective. Mr. Di- 
Salle himself admitted before the com- 
mittee that he did not expect any mate- 
rial changes in prices as a result of his 
regulations. 

Therefore, the Congress found itself 
in a position on June 30, 1951, of doing 
one of the following: First, permitting 
the Cefense Production Act to expire; 
second, reenacting the existing act; or, 
third, making certain amendments. 
Congress chose the latter course of 
action. 

The Congress found itself, notwith- 
standing the fact that it gave the Presi- 
dent the right to control prices and 
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wages last September, with the general 
price and wage level the highest in the 
history of the Nation. 

The Korean war had been going on for 
12 months. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee held many weeks of hearings; 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee did likewise. à 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee wrote a new defense-produc- 
tion bill, as did the House. These bills 
differed in some respects. 

Now let us trace the history of the so- 
called Capehart amendment. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee wrote into the bill which they 
reported to the floor of the Senate— 
S. 1717—a section prohibiting the Presi- 
dent to roll back prices beyond the period 
of January 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, 
inclusive. This created great furor, and 
it was vigorously fought by the President 
and those administering the OPS. It 
likewise was fought by a minority group 
of Senators on the committee. 

Nevertheless, the amendment pre- 
vailed and became a part of the bill. It 
was known as an anti-roll-back amend- 
ment. 

When the bill was being considered on 
the floor cf the Senate, there was much 
discussion of this so-called anti-roll-back 
amendment, not only on the part of 
many Senators, but, likewise, in the 
press generally. During the course of 
the debate, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] offered an amendment 
permitting the President to roll prices 
back to the pre-Korean level and pro- 
vided he allowed the sellers to add to 
their pre-Korean selling price all legiti- 
mate increases in costs. 

The original Millikin amendment to 
the committee anti-roll-back section 
read as follows: 

Nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit 
the establishment or maintenance of a ceil- 
ing price with respect to any material (other 
than an agricultural commodity) in the 
case of an individual seller which is based 
upon a period prior to January 25, 1951, if 
such ceiling price reflects adjustments for 
increases or decreases in all costs of such 
seller occurring subsequent to such period. 


There was much discussion, pro and 
con, in respect to this amendment; and 
I suggest to all Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives that 
they read the debate in the RECORD. 

The chief argument centered around 
the description of legitimate costs or the 
costs that should be permitted to be 
added to a seller’s selling price. No one 
was opposed to the principle of the 
amendment; the argument was over the 
description of legitimate costs. 

The matter was finally resolved by ac- 
cepting the language of the junior Sena- 
tor of Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], which 
language read as follows: 

In line 7, strike out the word “all” and in- 
sert “actual factory and labor costs, includ- 
ing reasonable allowance for other costs.” 


Mr. President, the words “including 
reasonable allowance for other costs” in- 
clude all costs; they include the costs 
which the President, in a political way, 
criticized in his message to the Congress. 
The President said sarcastically that the 
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Capehart amendment would permit the 
inclusion of increases in corporate sala- 
ries, advertising, increases in transporta- 
tion expenses, and so forth. He was 100 
percent correct about that; but the 
amendment submitted by the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] included the words “actual fac- 
tory and labor costs.” In other words, 
all costs, including labor costs; and then 
the amendment included the words in- 
cluding reasonable allowance for other 
costs.” That amendment would include 
advertising costs and any other costs the 
manufacturer might have. That was 
the amendment submitted by the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Yet when the conferees described, by 
means of the Capehart amendment, the 
actual costs, and then said to the Presi- 
dent, “You will have the right to dis- 
allow any excessive or unreasonable costs 
of any nature,” the President then sent 
to Congress a message in which he criti- 
cized and misrepresented the legislation 
to the American people. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I am sure the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Indiana 
does not intend to mislead the Senate 
when he omits to mention the fact that 
the revision made by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] also struck out the 
words “in the case of an individual 
seller.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. MOODY. The “individual seller” 
proposition, included in the amendment 
which came from the conference com- 
mittee, is objected to because it makes 
industry-wide regulation impossible. It 
virtually nullifies price controls, by forc- 
ing the Office of Price Stabilization to 
consider and act upon each individual 
company’s particular, individual costs, 
under a proposition that is worded very 
slightly differently, but significantly dif- 
ferently, from the amendment the Sen- 
ate previously adopted. 

When the Senator read the Millikin- 
Humphrey amendment, he pointed out 
that the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Minnesota provided for 
inserting the words “actual factory and 
labor costs, including reasonable allow- 
ance for other costs.” That is correct. 
However, the words “reasonable allow- 
ance for other costs” do not require, as 
I am sure the Senator from Indiana will 
agree, for the establishment of a fair 
and equitable price ceiling, an exact ac- 
counting of all other costs by each in- 
dividual company. 

The primary objection, as I under- 
stand it, by Mr. Johnston, Mr. DiSalle, 
and the President to the amendment as 
it came back from the conference com- 
mittee—related to that shift in wording. 
Perhaps so far as the Senator from In- 
diana is concerned, it was unintentional. 
I do not question his intent. Neverthe- 
less, that change transformed what was 
a workable amendment into a law which 
the President, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Johnston, 
and Mr. DiSalle all feel could not be 
effectively enforced. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan is laboring the 
point. 

Mr. MOODY. Not at all. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. Does the Cape- 
hart amendment, as approved by the 
Congress, give the President of the 
United States the right to roll prices 
back? 

Mr. MOODY. It gives him that right. 
But it restricts him, as the amendment 
is worded, in such a way that the roll- 
backs cannot be carried out, according to 
those who have the responsibility of en- 
forcing the law. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Would not the able 
Senator answer by “yes” or “no”? Does 
the Capehart amendment permit the 
President of the United States to roll 
prices back? 

Mr. MOODY. It permits him to roll 
them back under certain circumstances. 
But it is so worded as to require the roll- 
ing forward of many more prices than it 
would permit to be rolled back. That is 
the point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is a feeble 
effort, of course, to defend the President. 
. The Humphrey amendment was then 
adopted. 

The bill was later passed by the Sen- 
ate with the language I have quoted in 
respect to roll-back and roll-forward in 
prices incorporated. 

In the meantime, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a new version of the 
1950 Defense Production Act. 

The Senate appointed the following 
conferees: 

Senators MAYBANK, SPARKMAN, ROBERT- 
SON, FREAR, Democrats, and CAPEHART, 
Bricker, and Ives, Republicans. 

The House appointed the following 
conferees: 

SPENCE, BROWN, Par MAN, RAINS, Demo- 
crats, and WOLCOTT, GAMBLE, and TALLE; 
Republicans. 

These gentlemen met to reconcile the 
two bills. 

Both bills prohibited the President 
from rolling back agricultural commod- 
ities under certain conditions, and the 
Senate accepted the House version; 
however, the House had no language or 
provision in respect to roll-back or roll- 
forward in ceiling prices other than as 
to agricultural products. 

The Senate bill, as described earlier, 
contained the following language: 

Sec. 2. Section 402 (d) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) After the enactment of this paragraph 
no ceiling price shall become effective which 
is below either (A) the price prevailing just 
before the date of issuance of the regulation 
or order establishing such ceiling price, or 
(B) the price prevailing during the period 
January 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, inclu- 
sive. Nothing in this paragraph shall pro- 
hibit the establishment or maintenance of a 
ceiling price with respect to any material 
(other than an agricultural commodity) 
which is based upon a period prior to Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, if such ceiling price reflects ad- 
justments for increases or decreases in actual 
factory and labor costs, including reasonable 
allowance for other costs occurring subse- 
quent to such period.” 
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This was a matter that had to be re- 
conciled, as the President of the United 
States well knew. 

There was much discussion as to what 
should and should not be done, and I 
might say honest, sincere and conscien- 
tious discussion. 

The House refused to accept the Sen- 
ate language and the Senate refused to 
strike out the Senate language. 

After a long period of discussion, the 
Chairman of the conference the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], ap- 
pointed a subcommittee of six to see 
whether they could resolve the problem. 

The six members of this subcommittee 
were Messrs. BROWN, PATMAN, SPARKMAN, 
FREAR, Democrats, and CaPEHART and 
Wotcort, Republicans. 

This subcommittee met and frankly 
discussed the problem. 

They discussed the problem from the 
standpoint of three groups: 

First. The consuming public. 

Second. Those sellers whose prices 
were unconscionably high who had rais- 
ed their prices all out of reason from 
pre-Korea. 

Third. Those sellers who had tried to 
cooperate with the Government in hold- 
ing down their prices, 

I remember that on the floor of the 
Senate the able Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Moopy] had much to say about this 
third group. He talked about those who 
had cooperated with the Government in 
holding their prices down. 

The problem was how to be fair and 
honest with all three of these groups. 

The committee finally came to the 
conclusion, after much discussion, that 
possibly the best formula was that which 
is now known as the Capehart formula or 
amendment which in fact was worked 
out by all members of the subcommit- 
tee—not by myself alone—to give the 
President the right to roll all prices back 
to the highest selling price between Jan- 
uary 1, 1950 and June 24, 1950. It would 
then permit the adding to one’s pre- 
Korea price all legitimate increases in 
costs that had occurred since that time, 
up to and including July 26, 1951, giving 
the President the right to roll all prices 
back of those sellers who had increased 
their prices more than this formula, and 
to permit all sellers, if they so desired, 
to increased their prices to meet this for- 
mula. 

The subcommittee then unanimously 
came to the conclusion that no increase 
in costs should be permitted to be used 
which occurred after July 26, 1951, in in- 
creasing prices; thereby, stopping a con- 
tinuous spiral of increases. 

The subcommittee, likewise, decided 
that all price ceilings which were in ef- 
fect at the time of the enactment of the 
bill would remain in effect; except if the 
President desired, under the formula, he 
could roll them back. 

The subcommittee, likewise, did not 
want to give to every seller the right to 
automatically increase his prices under 
the formula; therefore, it decided that 
before any seller could receive any bene- 
fit under the formula, or increase his 
prices, he had to file an individual ap- 
plication and make a proper showing of 
his prices and costs to the President of 
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the United States; and the President of 
the United States was given the right to 
either grant the increase or deny it, if 
in the President’s opinion the sellers’ 
costs were unreasonable and excessive. 

Therefore, the subcommittee came to 
the conclusion that they had worked out 
a formula which would permit the Presi- 
dent to roll back the gougers’ prices, a 
formula which would permit the Presi- 
dent of the United States to assist the 
seller who had held his prices, and that 
they had protected all the work that had 
been accomplished by the administrators 
of OPS. 

Their amendment permitted all ceil- 
ing prices or orders that had been es- 
tablished to remain, and denied any 
seller the right to use any increase in 
costs of any nature in raising prices that 
occurred after July 26, 1951; and denied 
all sellers the right to use the formula 
automatically, but required that they, 
individually, file their requests for in- 
creases if they felt they were entitled to 
them with the President, and give him 
the right to accept or reject them. 

The subcommittee was told by at- 
torneys for OPS that the formula 
adopted was in principle exactly what 
the OPS was doing at the present time, 
except that the proposal which the sub- 
committee offered permitted the adop- 
tion of more types of legitimate cost 
increases, 

The subcommittee decided to adopt 
the foregoing formula or principle and 
instructed the legislative counsel and 
the staffs of the Senate and House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees to write 
the amendment, which they did; then 
the amendment was presented to the 
full conference, adopted by the conferees, 
and made a part of the legislation. 

There, Mr, President, we have the his- 
tory of the so-called Capehart amend- 
ment. 
- Honest men might well argue about 

the practicability of the administration 
of the amendment. Honest men might 
even argue on the merits of the amend- 
ment; however, no man can question the 
sincerity and the honesty of those who 
worked out the amendment; and no man 
can question the purpose or intention of 
the amendment, which was, as Repre- 
sentative Spence stated, in his report to 
the Congress on page 24: 

This roll-back amendment— 


That is the Capehart amendment; he 
called it this roll-back amendment— 
will permit the administration to roll back 
the price of all gougers to a fair and reason- 
able level but will protect the fair and rea- 
sonable profit of those who have merely 
added to their prewar prices the necessary 
and unavoidable costs of doing business 
which they have since incurred. 


Now, in the light of the facts and the 
history of the so-called Capehart amend- 
ment, let us analyze it in respect to a 
few of the sarcastic, unwarranted, un- 
justified, and nondocumented statements 
of the President in his message to Con- 
gress. : 

In his message the President said: 


This amendment permits individual sellers 
to pass on to consumers all cost increases in 
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the 13 months since Korea, whether or not 
there is any justification for the higher 
prices. 


That is what he said. 

Why did not the President be honest 
an” say that the amendment permits him 
to roll back the prices of all sellers who 
have increased their prices beyond their 
actual legitimate increases in costs? The 
amendment is both a roll-back of prices, 
and a roll-forward of prices, as stated by 
Mr. SpENcE in his report to the Congress. 

The President further stated: 

The Capehart amendment saddles the con- 
sumers of America with a promissory note 
of higher prices payable to business on de- 
mand. And business can choose its own time 
to present this demand note to a helpless 
public. 


The President knows, or should know, 
that his statement was not true, because 
business is not given an automatic right 
to increase prices beyond ceilings estab- 
lished by him, except by individual ap- 
plication to him with positive proof that 
the applicant’s costs have legitimately 
increased, and he—the President—has 
the right to accept or reject each and 
every individual application if, in his 
opinion, the increased costs are excessive 
or unreasonable. 

The President also said: 

The amendment is unnecessary. Under the 
previous law, there was ample provision for 
price relief to sellers who legitimately needed 
it. The fact that this amendment was not 
needed is amply demonstrated by the re- 
markable level of business profits during the 
last few months, 


The President might well be correct in 
stating that the amendment is unneces- 
sary, as honest men might well differ as 
to the need of the amendment, but was 
there any reason for the President to 
deliberately misrepresent the effects of 
the amendment? 

I disagree with the President, of course, 
in saying that the amendment is un- 
necessary, but I certainly do not deny 
him the right to so state; however, I do 
maintain that he went beyond all reason 
when he misrepresented the purpose and 
the end result of the amendment. 

The President also said: 

All along the line, under the Capehart 
amendment, business is protected. Business 
is told that it need not absorb rising costs. 


Mr. President, I want to read that 
again: 

All along the line, under the Capehart 
amendment, business is protected. Business 
is told that it need not absorb rising costs. 


To anyone who knows the facts, it is 
unbelievable that the President of the 
United States would have made any such 
statement, because the amendment spe- 
cifically states that no cost increases can 
be used to increase prices that occurred 
after July 26, 1951. 

Think of that. Why the President 
made any such statement as that in his 
message I shall never know, but he 
ought to get some ghost writers who 
know what they are talking about. 

I. shall comment no further on any 
individual statements which the Presi- 
dent made in respect to this matter, but 
I earnestly urge that every Senator 
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again read the President’s message in 
the light of the facts concerning what 
the amendment does and does not do, 
and let their own conscience dictate to 
them whether the President of the 
United States was frank and forthright 
with the American peopie in respect to 
this matter. 

A member of the President’s own party 
has thrown the bitter spotlight of truth 
on this flood of propaganda. My col- 
league, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], took the floor just 
a few days ago and said—and I think 
his words deserve repeating: 

I want to make it clear to the American 
people that it is the duty of the persons 
appointed by the President of the United 
States to enforce the present law. It is easy 
to say prices are going up. Yet, the law has 
not been given a chance to work. I think 
it is an injustice to the American people for 
the administration on Pennsylvania Avenue 
or on Connecticut Avenue to tell them that 
prices will rise 10 percent or 20 percent. 
There is no justification whatever for such 
statements. The present law is a good one. 
Department of Agriculture figures show that 
prices of farm commodities have decreased 
for the last two periods on which the De- 
partment has issued statements. The prices 
of most commodities are away below parity, 
with the exception of the prices of cotton 
and wheat. 


T have just quoted from the able Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Max- 
BANK], 

On June 25 the Senator from South 
Carolina told the Senate: 

Last year, the Congress approved a bill 
giving the administration the authority to 
freeze prices or to roll back prices to a base 
period of May 24 to June 24, 1950. The ad- 
ministration did not desire to do this, but 
apparently wished prices to rise so that 
increased taxes could be collected from 
larger incomes, and thereby attempt to bal- 
ance the budget. 


The Recorp will show that at that 
point I queried the Senator from South 
Carolina to ask if I understood him cor- 
rectly. His reply—and I quote from 
page 7033 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp—was as follows: 

That was one of the reasons. Another 
was that there was an election pending. 


Only political motives can account 
for the inconsistency of the President. 

I shall not comment upon the other 
two amendments of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act which the President maintains 
are unnecessary, namely, the so-called 
Herlong amendment, and the Butler- 
Hope amendment. 

I voted against the principle of the 
Herlong amendment on the floor of the 
Senate, and voted for the Butler-Hope 
amendment. However, in order to be 
perfectly fair and to make certain that 
we were right in respect to the Butler- 
Hope amendment, which had to do with 
slaughtering quotas, I introduced legis- 
lation, together with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Maypanx], to 
permit slaughtering quotas in order that 
the committee might hold hearings and 
get the facts. 

When I introduced Senate bill 1928, 
on July 30, I stated that I had an open 
mind on the matter, and would reserve 
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my decision until we were finished with 
the hearings to be held to develop the 
need or lack of need for such legislation. 

The President and I are in 100-percent 
agreement as to the necessity for avoid- 
ing inflation in the United States, and 
I voted for the 1950 Defense Production 
Act and voted for the amended 1950 
Defense Production Act—and had the 
President followed my recommendations 
of July 1950, we would have frozen all 
ceiling prices as of midnight on June 
30, 1950. 

I have come to the very definite con- 
clusion that President Truman is satis- 
fied with nothing short of a blank check 
from the Congress of the United States, 
as he desires to make his own rules, reg- 
ulations, and laws. He is resentful each 
and every time the Congress places any 
restraints whatsoever on any of his 
actions. 

There has been introduced legislation 
to repeal the above-mentioned three 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act. One might well argue that the 
Congress might as well repeal them, 
because up to this moment I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the President will 
sabotage the price- and wage-control 
features of the Defense Production Act 
unless he can write his own rules and 
regulations, and impose his own will 
upon all America. 

Mr. President, even most of the news- 
papers which have been the strongest 
supporters of the President’s ideas on 
price control could not stomach the last 
exposition of politics which he intro- 
duced into his message last Thursday. 
For example, the New York Times of 
August 24 had this to say, in part: 

The President, as promised, addressed a 
message to Congress yesterday calling for a 
reconsideration of certain of the amend- 
ments introduced into the price-wage sec- 
tion of the Defense Production Act. When 
he signed this bill 3 weeks ago Mr. Truman 
had stated that he was doing so “reluctant- 
ly” and only because the alternative would 
be the lapse of all control legislation. 

Whether the President chose the right 
time for his appeal may be open to argument. 
But there can be little question, it seems 
to us, that he chose the wrong manner of 
presenting it. This was not a dignified, well- 
balanced, and forthright presentation of the 
problems raised by the recent legislation. 
It was essentially a political diatribe in 
which business was painted as the villain, 
determined to be secure in his profits as 
usual, while others “stand at the end of the 
line” and submit to having “all rising costs 
taken out of their pockets.” 

* * » * * 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, in 
reading this message, that it was composed 
and delivered chiefly with Mr. Truman’s 
political record in mind. 


3 HENDRICKSON obtained the 
oor. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
Jersey may yield. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator from In- 
diana used the word “sabotage.” Al- 
though I have not talked to the Presi- 
dent about the situation, and do not 
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know what was in his mind when he 
wrote the message, I might advise the 
Senator that apparently, judging from 
a reading of the message which the Pres- 
ident sent to Congress, he thought the 
law itself was sabotaged by a rather 
clever manipulation of wording. I am 
not questioning the intent of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Michigan says “clever manipulation of 
wording.” If that be true, it was done 
by eight Democrats and six Republicans, 
I do not think the Senator wants to 
accuse eight Democrats and six Republi- 
cans of clever maneuvering. I was one 
of them, and I resent such language as 
that used by the able Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. If the able Senator 
from Indiana will recall what I said, 
I said I believed that was the impression 
the President had when he made the 
statement. The Senator from Indiana 
was the one who used the word “sabo- 
tage.” I believe he has no more right 
to question the good faith of the Presi- 
dent than to give the impression 

Mr. CAPEHART. I base my impres- 
sion upon the President’s message, using 
his own words, and nothing more. He 
started it. He sent the message to the 
Congress. 

Mr. MOODY. Did he say we were go- 
ing to sabotage? 

Mr. CAPEHART. He used the words. 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator will yield 
for a moment, I should like to say that I 
do not wish to engage in 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I do not yield indefinitely, for contin- 
uous, running debate. 

Mr. MOODY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that I think the 
matter of holding prices in the United 
States is very important. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has made the 
statement 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No; I do not 
yield any further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey refuses to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] for 2 
minutes, with the understanding that I 
do not lose the floor thereby. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may not lose 
855 floor by yielding to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I have 
asked the Senator from New Jersey to 
yield so I may speak for a moment be- 
cause of the fact that what I now have 
to say should continue from the conclu- 
sion of the speech of the Senator from 
Indiana. 

I have just noted this afternoon that 
the Department of Agriculture report- 
ed that prices which farmers received for 
their crops dropped for the sixth con- 
secutive month in August, and averaged 
2 points below mid-July returns. I men- 
tion that, Mr. President, because of the 
fact that after the defense production 
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bill was passed there was a great deal of 
propaganda issued by the price-control 
authorities and by the administration to 
the effect that the prices of foods and 
the cost of living were going up because 
it was impossible to reduce the prices 
which the farmer received for the prod- 
ucts of the farm. Now that those prices 
are going down, and that argument has 
been completely nullified, the fallacy of 
it should be brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the American people. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] brought 
to the attention of the Senate a few 
moments ago a statement in regard to the 
$16,000,000,000 cost of living increase, 
which was purely a fictitious figure based 
upon an estimate, without any authority 
or responsible figures to back it, made 
either by Mr. DiSalle or Mr. Johnston, I 
forget which, that possibly there would 
be an increase of 5 to 8 percent in the 
cost of living. As a result of that Mr. 
Wilson took the bit and ran loose and 
free, without any regard to the back- 
ground for the statement he was making 
in the West, and said that it might mean 
an increase of $16,000,000,000 to the peo- 
ple of America in the cost of living. 

In answer to that, and to show the 
absurdity of the whole gratuitous as- 
sumption on the part of either Mr. Di- 
Salle, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Wilson, or the 
President of the United States that such 
a thing would happen, I call attention 
to an article published in the Wall Street 
Journal of August 20, 1951, entitled 
“Living Cost Rise?” and also an article 
in the same publication entitled “Ply- 
wood’s Problem,” the subheading being 
Some prices grow shaky as demand dips 
in face of big output.” 

In regard to the article entitled “Liv- 
ing Cost Rise?” I will say that it men- 
tions television sets, automobiles, the 
price of food, the conditions in the can- 
ning industry, the drop of prices in that 
industry and the lack of demand, the 
great supply of hogs and cattle, the drop 
in the price of hogs, and the report of 
the Department of Agriculture to which 
I referred a moment ago, as well as the 
situation with regard to poultry, shoes 
and other clothing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the article entitled 
“Living Cost Rise?” so it may be brought 
to the attention of other Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Livinc Cost RISE?—AMERICA’S ABUNDANCIES 
Cast DOUBT ON OFFICIAL PRICE-CLIMB FORE- 
CASTS—WILSON TALKS OF MEAT FAMINE; 
FEDERAL FARM MEN PREDICT MORE AND 
CHEAPER Meat—Ruvcs, TV Sets Come DOWN 
Supply and demand threaten to make poor 

prophets of Federal officials now trumpeting 

of a big rise in living costs ahead. 

Early this month Economic Stabilizer 
Johnston prophesied a 5- to 8-percent con- 
sumer price climb in the next year would 
result from the weak control law that went 
into effect August 1. Defense Mobilizer 
Charles Wilson has echoed the prediction, 
So have lesser administration voices. 

But Wall Street Journal talks with bust- 
nessmen who deal in the things of living— 
food, clothes, house furnishings—find them 
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speaking quite a different language. They 
are fretting about the job of selling their 
Wares even at present prices. And a look 
at the country’s supply of consumables sug- 
gests they have cause to fret. 

“A man should have his head examined 
if he tries to raise prices up to the ceilings 
now,” says A. T. Bard, president of Chicago’s 
Reliance Manufacturing Co., maker of dress 
and sport shirts and Big Yank work shirts. 


AUTO MAKERS ARE EXCEPTIONS 


Some auto makers have asked for price in- 
creases under the new controls law. But 
interviews with dozens of other manufac- 
turers across the country failed to find a 
single one that had done so. And a check 
with Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle’s office 
in Washington at the end of last week con- 
firmed that, apart from those of auto makers, 
no applications had been received. There are 
about 300,000 manufacturers in the country. 

Some firms, like Pacific Mills and Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co., both textile mak- 
ers, indicated they planned to apply for 
the right to raise prices—but only as a pre- 
caution against higher costs now unfore- 
seen. 

“We hope we won't have to sell at the 
ceilings for which we'll apply,” said a Pacific 
Mills official, who added that “even present 
ceilings don’t mean a thing as regards our 
present prices.” 

The top item in the cost of living for most 
people is food. With supplies of eatables 
abundant—and expected to grow more so— 
it’s hard to find a food man who sees higher 
grocery bills ahead. 7 


CALIFORNIA CANNERS’ REPORT 


California fruit and vegetable canners, 
who put up more than a third of the Nation’s 
pack of these foods, can’t see such an out- 
look. Says one of them: “The thing we are 
worried about is the law of supply and de- 
mand. It is functioning in the canning in- 
dustry right now. With us it is a question 
of what consumers will pay, not what the 
Government says ceilings will be.” 

In Chicago, Food Broker Paul H. Lacha- 
pelle, who sells to distributors and whole- 
salers on behalf of various canners, thinks 
most canned fruits and vegetables will be in 
abundant supply in months ahead. “The 
pea pack is terrific,” he says, and predicts 
price drops on canned tomatoes and apri- 
cots, among other items. 

Meat men talk the same way. With hogs 
now selling around $23 a hundred pounds 
in Chicago, one big packer thinks they'll 
slip to $20 by autumn, They were above $24 
a year ago. 

ADMINISTRATION VERSUS AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 


On the question of food, the administra- 
tion’s higher-prices-ahead prophets ran 
smack athwart the thinking of the Agricul- 
ture Department—the Government bureau 
that specializes in such matters. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson has spoken darkly 
of the likelihood of local meat famines and 
black markets in meat. The Agriculture De- 
partment is on record with: “Production of 
meat throughout the remainder of the year 
will be generally larger than a year earlier.” 
It predicts seasonal drops this fall in prices 
of beef and pork. 

Private meat experts are bewildered by the 
talk of famines—local or otherwise. Pro- 
duction of all kinds of meat—hogs, cattle, 
chicken, turkeys—is heading higher. 

The total crop of new hogs this year is 
expected to be some 106,000,000 porkers. As 
recently as 1948 the hog harvest was only 
85,000,000 animals. 

Latest official count, at the start of this 
year, showed over 84,000,000 cattle on 
farms—representing a rise of 27 percent 
from prewar 1939, while the country’s popu- 
lation was climbing only 17 percent. An- 
other 6,020,009 head is expected to be added 
to cattle herds by the end of this year. 
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POULTRY POPULATION SOARING 


Poultry production climbs steeply. Just 
4 years ago commercial broiler growers mar- 
keted less than 300,000,000 birds. By 1949 
they raised their yearly output to 500,000,000. 
Last year it was 616,000,000. Another 20 per- 
cent jump is indicated for this year. 

Turkey growers, who raised only 32,000,000 
birds as recently as 1948, turned out a crop 
of 45,000,000 last year—and some poultry 
experts think this year’s total will be around 
53,000,000. 

On clothing—No, 2 item in the cost of 
living—it’s equally hard to make a case 
for price Jumps ahead. Prices on the raw 
materials of apparel have been sliding lately. 
Supplies of such materials are plentiful. 

David Schwarz, president of Jonathan Lo- 
gan, Inc., one of New York’s largest makers 
of women’s dresses in the low- to medium- 
price class, has this to say: 

“No, we're not asking OPS for any price 
increases. In fact, we just lowered our 
prices. We're figuring that our material 
costs are going back to normal—that is, go- 
ing back to where they were before Korea— 
and we expect to break even with our lower 
prices.” 

SUIT AND SHOE OUTLOOK 

C. E. Steele, secretary and treasurer of 
Chicago’s Hart Schaffner & Marx, suit mak- 
ers, says his firm contemplates no price in- 
creases at this time. With its present price 
tags already below ceilings, the company’s 
costs at this time do not necessitate price 
increases, he explains. Then, he adds, “We 
wouldn’t raise our prices just because we 
could legally do so.” 

In Boston an officer of shoemaking Sand- 
ler & Co., comments: “We don’t think there's 
much sense in going through all the red 
tape involved in seeking ceiling increases 
when the higher prices would be purely 
theoretical. As things stand now, we can’t 
get our present ceilings, even though we can 
justify even higher ones on the basis of to- 
day’s costs.“ 

Other shoemakers sing about the same 
song. An executive of one of the big St. 
Louis footwear manufacturers says tersely: 
“We're having difficulty selling at the pres- 
ent price level.” 

GLANCE AT RAW MATERIALS 


A few figures show how prices on the 
materials of apparel making have fallen in 
recent months—under the impact of slow 
demand and bulging distribution pipelines, 

Cotton cloth that brought more than 28 
cents a yard in New York earlier this year 
now sells at 20 cents. Wool worth $3.80 a 
pound in Boston a few months back is now 
quoted at $2.10. Rayon fabric quoted earlier 
in the year in the New York market at 43 
cents a yard is now only fractionally above 
$2 cents. And cowhides that changed hands 
in Chicago at 44 cents a pound not long ago 
are now down to 31 cents. 

There is no reason to believe these basic 
staples will execute a steep price climb in the 
foreseeable future. In this summer's fields 
is a mammoth cotton crop, estimated well 
above 17,000,000 bales—compared with 
about 10,000,000 produced last year. World 
wool output is not high, but production of 
synthetic fibers (which have pulled wool off 
its price high horse) is huge. Cattle slaugh- 
ter (producing hides) in months ahead is 
expected to rise. 


INVENTORIES VERSUS FURNITURE PRICES 


As as for the living-cost item comprising 
furnishings for the home, few types of mer- 
chandise face such a heavy weight of inven- 
tories and consumer price resistance. 

Price cutting on appliances this summer 
has been epidemic. Just last week Motorola, 
Inc., and the Crosley division of Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp. unveiled their 1952 television 
lines—at prices $20 to $100 lower than com- 
parable 1951 models. Lower prices are prom- 
ised, too, by Admiral Corp. and RCA Vic- 
tor. 
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When furniture manufacturers trotted out 
their new merchandise before slow-buying 
retailers at Chicago’s big summer show in 
June, few of them dared lift their prices 
above those quoted at last January's show. 
And on lower-priced furniture some prices 
were cut as much as 20 percent from the 
January levels. 

Balky consumers have tossed rug prices 
into a tailspin lately. Speak of raising jyices 
to a rug man, and you draw a bitter laugh. 

“We don’t talk about price increases any 
more,” says an official of one of the biggest 
carpet manufacturers. “Our prices have al- 
ready dropped 20 percent from the high of 
last December—and still the customers 
grumble. If we raised prices today, we would 
probably have to close down tomorrow.” 

PRICES AND LABOR COSTS 

The only thing manufacturers generally 
can see as a possible price booster from this 
point is another general jump in factory 
labor costs. These, over the past 2 years, 
have climbed faster than the cost of living. 

In this connection may be noted another 
price prophecy by Defense Mobilizer Wilson 
and the comment of a typical-bakery oper- 
ator. Last week Mr. Wilson said ge fore- 
saw a 10-percent jump in the price of bread. 

In San Francsco, L. S. Parsons, treasurer 
of Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., big 
California bread maker, told a Wall Street 
Journal reporter: 

“At the moment, we have no idea of ap- 
plying for a price increase. Of course, if 
Washington permits labor to go all out with 
wage increases, manufacturers wlll have to 
take a new look at their price picture.” 


TAX REVISION 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to yield the floor to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose the floor thereby. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield the floor with 
that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOODY. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
one of the pieces of legislation which will 
be considered by the Senate before any 
adjournment is H. R. 4473, the tax-revi- 
sion bill. I should like to say that I 
think this bill is equally as important as 
the control measure. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably a great deal more important, be- 
cause taxes constitute a very vital factor 
in the operations of our Government and 
in the lives of the people of the United 
States. 

I realize that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is now working on that important 
legislative proposal, and that any re- 
marks at this time on the subject of 
taxes may well be made meaningless by 
future actions of the tax-writing group 
of this body. Nevertheless, I wish to 
make a short statement on taxes at this 
time. 

I do not desire to impose long upon 
my colleagues’ time, but, both as one who 
has long been active in the revenue field 
at the State level, and now as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I deem it my responsibility to touch 
upon some of the aspects of this matter 
which have come to my attention. 

This responsibility appears to me to be 
even more pressing in view of the fact 
that the chairman of the Small Business 
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Committee has recently named me to 
head a subcommittee on the tax prob- 
lems of small-business enterprises. 

While I cannot state that my remarks 
at this time represent the views of all 
the members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate, I can state without 
fear of contradiction that these prob- 
lems are uppermost in the minds of all 
our Members, and that my colleagues on 
that committee and I will work unceas- 
ingly in any endeavor to guarantee that 
all segments of our economy are bearing 
a just share of the revenue load. I am 
sure my distinguished colleague from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] as a member of 
the Small Business Committee, feels as 
I do about the matter. 

Iam certain that every Member of the 
Senate has been made aware of the tre- 
mendous impact of the present high level 
of taxation on individuals and business 
enterprises, and is fearful of the results 
of a further increase. 

It is my definite conviction that the 
Nation’s legislators must exercise every 
caution and every care to minimize the 
dislocating effect of taxes on our 
economy. 

While there are many aspects of the 
problem which need attention, I am en- 
couraged by the statement of the most 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia that he will direct his staff 
to make a comprehensive study of the 
entire tax picture during the coming 
months, and will ask them to give par- 
ticular attention to the burden of the 
excess-profits tax. 

We of the Senate have come to expect 
that sort of public service and long- 
range thinking from our esteemed col- 
league who serves as chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 

On the other hand, there appear to me 

to be certain problems which should be 
considered as soon as possible, and mid- 
1952 may be too late. 
I feel that the Congress should remain 
in session and at work until we have 
done those things which must be done if 
the United States is to be made strong 
enough to meet all the challenges being 
hurled at it from every angle. 

Quite frankly, I do not now feel com- 
petent to analyze all the revisions which 
should be made; I do not have the staff 
to conduct an over-all study of the field, 
and I do not feel that this is the time to 
make such comprehensive and all-em- 
bracing proposals. 

I do feel, however, that we can make 
the tax code of the United States a fairer 
and more just body of law during this 
session of Congress; to be specific, I wish 
to make one concrete proposal at this 
time which I feel will aid the legitimate 
small-business man of the Nation. 

If any Member of this Congress were 
to propose that we draft all children 
under age 12 for military service, he 
would be laughed out of Washington. 

If he persisted in such an insane pro- 
posal he would become the object of a 
wave of protest such as history has never 
recorded, and would probably end up in 
an iron cage. 


Let us consider that proposal for a 
minute, 
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WHAT WOULD IT DO? 


All it would do would be to stunt their 
growth with overstrain and improper 
diet, and kill about half of them, putting 
them up against the same regimen re- 
quired of fully grown and matured men. 
Of course, this would mean that in an- 
other decade or two we would be raising 
a generation of dwarfs, and our future 
manpower potential would be badly 
diminished, 

But it would be nice for fellows who 
are grown men now. There would be no 
more competition for them. They could 
hold their jobs as long as they could 
stand up and see across the street. 

It might be a good idea, too, to give 
healthy teen-agers a few years’ defer- 
ment, so that they could be fully grown 
before they had to carry rifies. They 
deserve to reach their full growth before 
they take on the onerous duties of 
combat. 

But not the babies—no, sir. Slap a 
full pack on them the day they are born 
and make them march in step with the 
seasoned soldiers. 

Mr. President, crazy as this sounds, 
that is exactly what this Congress has 
done with our industrial children. 

We have not sent our own boys and 
girls out to boot camps yet, but we have 
sent our industrial youth straight into 
combat. 

And we are going to sustain the kind 
of casualties that might be expected from 
this sort of madness unless recall is 
sounded pretty soon. 

I am referring, of course, to the fact 
that our excess-profits-tax law—theo- 
retically an emergency wartime meas- 
ure—is having its fullest effect on the 
newest and smallest companies in the 
country, and is literally killing off our 
next generation of dynamic industry. 

It is retarding the growth of the post- 
war generation of new companies to the 
extent that few of them can survive to be 
teen-agers, and those who do will be 
stunted cripples compared to what their 
normal growth should be. 

It is making sure that the present 
adults of industry have no new com- 
petition, 

It has created a preferential deferment 
for the teen-agers—the “growth com- 
panies” which were formed before Janu- 
ary 1, 1946—but it has slapped a combat 
uniform on every industrial baby born 
after that date. 

The function, if any, of an excess- 
profits-tax law is to “take the profits 
out of war” and to freeze the status quo 
in business expansion. 

But, Mr. President, this country is not 
at war in the sense that the world now 
knows war from World Wars I and II. 

We are in the first stages of a garrison- 
state economy, which implies that we 
shall have to maintain a high level of 
military preparedness for an indefinite 
period, but admits that we may not enter 
all-out shooting hostilities. 

The administration tells us, on one 
hand, that we must accept military ex- 
penditures of thirty or forty billions an- 
nually as a part of our normal economy 
for an unforeseeable future. On the 
other hand, it tells us that our chances 
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of avoiding a shooting war are good. It 
is ridiculous. It reminds me of some of 
the discussion we have had on the floor 
of the Senate today with respect to 
controls. 

What is this but a garrison-state econ- 
omy, which automatically means that a 
high military expenditure must come off 
the top of our national income? 

Is this, then, a time to freeze the status 
quo or is it a time when we need all the 
new development and progress we can 
possibly muster? Should we place a 
ceiling on American industry or should 
we be eager to expand our productivity, 
increase our national income, and add 
the strength of new products and new 
discoveries to our economic sinews? 

In its present form, Mr. President, the 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950 contains 
inequities which literally threaten to 
lower an iron curtain on the frontier of 
American industry. 

When the law was written last fall, 
consideration was given to the fact that 
some companies who were still in a 
normal growth period should be given 
relief to permit their normal and neces- 
sary expansion. 

The growth company formula in the 
law gives such relief to companies whose 
growth pattern conforms to a specified 
description. 

The period used for determining this 
growth curve is the 4-year period of 
1946-49. To qualify for relief as a 
growth company, a company must have 
Page business before January 1, 

6. 

No consideration whatsoever is given 
to the special problems of companies 
which qualify in other respects, but 
started business after that date. 

They are subject to taxation at the 
maximum excess-profits tax rate. 

This has the effect of saying that no 
business started after January 1, 1946, 
shall be permitted to grow or to expand 
its productive capacity enough to hold 
its place in its own competitive field. 

Under the maximum excess-profits 
tax rate, such companies cannot retain 
enough of their own earnings to expand 
and meet the demands of their oppor- 
tunities, nor to hold their own against 
older, larger competitors with com- 
paratively low excess-profits tax assess- 
ments due to well-established earnings 
records. 

The present law says to young Ameri- 
can businessmen, “You cannot start a 
business after January 1, 1946, and re- 
tain enough of your earnings to grow 
and expand, because your earnings, if 
any, will be regarded as war profits and 
taxed accordingly, regardless of whether 
or not war preparations are a major fac- 
tor in your company’s earnings.” 

This strikes at the very foundation of 
America’s greatness, by taking away the 
chance for new businesses to pioneer 
new fields, to grow and expand, to 
furnish more employment, and to in- 
crease the country’s productive capacity. 

There are two particularly inequitable 
hardship categories. One is, of course, 
the small new manufacturer who has 
created a new product or process, and 
has helped to create a market for it. 
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By his inability to expand and in- 
crease his productive capacity; he is un- 
able to maintain his position in his 
market, and will eventually be outsold 
by larger, older competitors with long- 
established earnings records and sub- 
stantial excess-profits tax credits. He 
ultimately will probably have to sell out 
to a big competitor. 

The other hardship category is a 
business which is placed in an unfair 
competitive position. Two competitive 
firms may be doing exactly the same 
sort of business, with identical equip- 
ment and assets, and with earnings at 
the same rate, the only difference being 
that one is 2 or 3 years older than the 
other. 

With no difference except age, one firm 
may be allowed three or four times as 
much excess-profits tax credit as the 
other. 

I see the distinguished and able Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] sit- 
ting at the rear of the Chainber. I have 
a great respect for his judgment in tax 
matters. Indeed, I hold that he is one 
of the great tax authorities of the coun- 
try. I think he would agree with some 
of these observations, or perhaps with 
most of them. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to say that so 
far as I have heard the distinguished 
Senator, I agree entirely. I commend 
him for developing the facts which he is 
developing. 

I thank the 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
Senator. 

What of companies formed in 1950 or 
1951, and of companies yet to be formed? 

The present law presupposes that all 
business done after July 1950 is directly 
related to war preparation, and taxes it 
accordingly. 

Not only does the present law repre- 
sent discrimination against small new 
companies and their stockholders and 
employees; it actually represents a long- 
term loss to the United States Treasury. 

Companies whose growth will be ab- 
breviated by the collection of a few 
thousand dollars which they need now 
for normal growth and expansion would, 
in a few years, be able to pay substan- 
tially greater sums in normal tax and 
surtax once their full growth and pro- 
ductivity had been achieved. 

What does the present excess-profits 
tax law do to the veterans? 

We have done much for certain classes 
of veterans, 

We have paid a year’s allowance to 
those who did not want to go to work 
right away on their discharge from 
service. 

We have spent billions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money sending others to 
school, teaching some of them how to be 
dancing teachers, bartenders, and beau- 
ticians. 

What have we done for the veterans 
who wanted to do something for them- 
selves, who peeled off their uniforms, 
took their discharge pay and a few bor- 
rowed dollars, and started new busi- 
nesses? 
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What have we done for the veterans 
who asked nothing of Uncle Sam except 
the same chance to go in business and 
make good which has always been a part 
of our proud American heritage? 

I will tell you what we have done for 
those veterans, Mr. President. 

While we are paying tuition and buy- 
ing schoolbooks for thousands of other 
veterans, while we have turned out some 
expensive bartenders and dancing mas- 
ters, we are putting out of business the 
ex-soldiers who have started businesses 
of their own and are providing employ- 
ment and contributing to the tax burden, 

No business not formed before January 
1, 1946, can qualify for growth company 
relief. How many veterans were dis- 
charged from military duty in time to 
get home, take a look around, select a 
field, scratch together a little capital to 
start a company, and get in operation by 
January 1, 1946? 

Most of these men were still in uni- 
form on that date. They were soldier- 


ing,” when according to the excess- 


profits tax law “they should have been 
incorporating,” as one of them testified 
before the Senate Finance Committee. 

The only excess-profits tax credit 
available to these companies is a choice 
between the industry average applied to 
their assets, or the application of the 85 
percent figure against one-third of their 
own earnings experience. 

The industry-average formula does not 
work, first since it is applied to com- 
pany assets, which are not necessarily a 
true yardstick of the company’s earn- 
ings or potential growth. 

Using an average-return formula, 
based on the experience of other, older, 
larger companies in related fields denies 
the new company the basic right of being 
judged on its own earnings experience, 
rather than on that of someone else's. 

Moreover, the industry average cate- 
gories are so broad and all-inclusive as to 
be meaningless. 

The purpose of these comments is not 
to argue the case for relief for growing 
companies. 

That has already been established—a 
growth company relief formula is al- 
ready in the law. 

The point now under discussion is 
whether or not to continue an arbitrary 
discrimination against the newest, small- 
est, and most dynamic group of growth 
companies in the country—indeed, to 
deny new companies the chance of ever 
proving that they are growth companies. 

The excess-profits tax law of 1950 
should be amended, retroactive to the 
date of its enactment, to provide alter- 
native methods of computing excess- 
profits tax credit so as to give every com- 
pany of any age whatsoever a full 12 
months of its own profits experience as 
its normal net earnings base period. 

The computation of excess-profits tax 
credit by means of the so-called indus- 
try-average returns on assets should be 
abandoned entirely as arbitrary and un- 
workable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Gladly. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. While I am not at 
liberty to go into the details of what is 
happening in the Committee on Finance, 
I can say that the very problems which 
the Senator from New Jersey is develop- 
ing so ably are before the committee, 

In connection with the dangers which 
he foresees to our enterprise system, I 
believe that we should always keep in 
mind that, while we can take almost 
anything for a year or two, this period 
of crisis and the tax laws enacted may 
go on for goodness knows how long, per- 
haps 10, 15, or 20 years. Therefore, we 
are not talking about taking it on the 
chin for a year or two, but about estab- 
lishing what perhaps may be, more or 
less—and I hate to say so—a permanent 
pattern of taxation for the country. 
That fact accentuates everything which 
the Senator from New Jersey has said. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado for 
his contribution to the discussion, 

A dynamic growth formula should be 
inserted to permit and, indeed, to en- 
courage the continuation of expansion of 
our industrial community. 

Companies formed specifically for war 
preparations, or depending largely on 
direct defense orders, could and should, 
of course, be excluded from such relief 
at the discretion of the Treasury. 

The Senate Finance Committee is 
aware of the plight of this segment of 
American business, and is, I am sure, 
considering relief for their situation. 

We are all aware of the tremendous 
pressure of business upon our finance 
committee. 

We are all aware that the job of de- 
vising relief measures to correct the in- 
equities in the present excess profits 
tax law is a weighty one. . 

However, the plight of new small busi- 
nesses now being taxed out of business 
by the excess profits tax law is emergent. 

It cannot wait for a longer examina- 
tion of this problem. 

This examination, if dragged out too 
long, may well become an autopsy in 
many cases. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this body 
must propose stop-gap legislation to 
protect small new companies, if the 
problem of growth-company type relief 
cannot be solved in this session. 

The companies which now enjoy 
growth-company relief underwent their 
base-period qualifying growth under a 
38 percent tax structure. 

I submit that the small, new companies 
which are now struggling to establish 
and undergo their period of normal 
growth cannot do so under a tax struc- 
ture of more than 52 percent. 

The small new companies can, per- 
haps, spot their older and larger com- 
petitors a handicap of 14 percentage 
points, and still compete with them, but 
more than that is an unsurmountable 
handicap. 

I submit, therefore, that stop-gap 
legislation limiting the total of all taxes, 
normal, surtax, and excess-profits tax, on 
small new companies formed subsequent 
to January 1, 1946, with less than 500 
employees or with assets of $5,000,000 or 
less, to 52 percent for their first 4 ycars 
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of existence, should be considered and 
enacted by this body in connection with 
the Revenue Act of 1951. 

I stand ready to introduce such stop- 
gap legislation as an emergency meas- 
ure to prevent the lowering of the iron 
curtain on development of small new 
companies. 

Let me point out that these small new 
companies are not alone in realizing 
their plight. 

A broad segment of public opinion is 
behind them in their plea for relief. 

The employees of these companies 
realize that their personal futures and 
security are threatened by the present 
discriminatory law. 

The press of the country is articulate 
in demanding correction of this threat 
to small new business, 

Let me quote from a few newspaper 
excerpts in recent weeks. 

Dallas Times-Herald: 

It all boils down to this: Will this country 
continue developing new firms to meet new 
needs, or will old, established corporations 
enter and take over other fields as they be- 
come apparent? 


San Francisco News: 

The law implies that you’re not supposed 
to grow after Korea. In fact, you’re not sup- 
posed to be in business if you're a new com- 
pany. This is contrary to the American 
system, and everything that makes it great. 


Dayton (Ohio) Journal-Herald: 
The present application of the excess- 


profits tax law constitutes capital punish- 
ment for the crime of being young. 


Houston Post: 

Is there any good reason why a small busi- 
ness, incorporated after January 1, 1946, 
should have to pay the maximum excess- 
profits tax rate, while firms formed before 
that- date are allowed substantial deduc- 
tions? 


New York Times: 


The excess-profits tax makes it impossible 
for businesses formed after January 1, 1946, 
to prosper and expand. 


New York Daily News: 


How about Congress unfreezing this deep 
freeze on enterprise and expansion as soon 
as it possibly can? 


New York Journal-American: 


The excess-profits tax is fatal to the his- 
toric source of taxable new wealth. 


New York Journal of Commerce: 


We believe changes in the excess-profits 
tax law should be made, not next year, but 
right now. 


Mr. President, I have before me the 
full text of three of the most comprehen- 
sive of these editorials, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
August 20, 1951] 
A BLOW AT FREE ENTERPRISE 

This—it appears—is no time to start a new 
enterprise. 

If an enterprise should be started now, the 
Federal excess profits tax would prevent its 
normal growth, and virtually finance its 
competitors in putting it out of business. 
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Intentionally or not, this discriminating 
action of the excess profits tax runs contrary 
to the two New Deal tenets: 

1. The New Deal has invoked the anti-trust 
laws rather savagely against big business 
avowedly to prevent monopoly. 

Yet the New Deal's tax law eliminates the 
only effective economic antidote for monop- 
oly—the establishment and enlargement of 
competitive new or little businesses. 

2. The New Deal promises us an annual 
budget of perhaps $80,000,000,000, which it 
expects to finance out of a constantly ex- 
panding national income. 

But the excess profits tax will be fatal to 
the historic source of taxable new wealth. 

The Young American Business Conference 
says: 

“This strikes at the very foundation of 
America’s greatness by taking away the 
chance for new businesses to pioneer new 
fields, to grow and expand, to furnish more 
employment, and to increase the country's 
productive capacity.” 

Consequently, the conference notes, the 
ultimate result of the tax will be “a long- 
term loss of revenue to the United States 
Treasury.” 

The evil effect of the excess profits tax on 
new businesses is due to a technicality. 

The law grants certain exemptions to com- 
panies formed before January 1, 1946. 

These exemptions are withheld from com- 
panies established later, or which may be 
established in the future. 

Many economists believe that excess profits 
taxes, like other economic controls, are bound 
to do more harm than good and should not 
even be attempted. 

The Young American Business Conference 
is petitioning Congress for relief. 

It does not request that the questionable 
law be repealed, 

It does request that the apparent inequity 
be removed by amendment, so that Ameri- 
can free enterprise may continue to benefit 
from the rejuvenating efforts of new under- 
takings. 

Obviously, this is a request to which 
Congress should promptly accede, in the 
national interest. 


[From the New York Daily News of August 20, 
1951] 


EPT FREEZE ON ENTERPRISE 


About new businesses as new hampered and 
handicapped by the excess profits tax law 
(EPT) enacted last fall. Here's the pitch: 

Under this statute, companies which have 
not yet reached their full probable size are 
partly exempted from the EPT of 85 percent, 
so that they can put sufficient money into 
expansion. But this goes only for concerns 
formed before January 1, 1946. ; 

Yet we've got to have new businesses al 
ways coming along and encouraged to suc- 
ceed if we're to keep the economy expanding 
and more jobs opening up for our growing 
population, 

A lot of companies have been formed by 
veterans since January 1, 1946. Of these, a 
spokesman for the new outfits says acidly: 
“Evidently veterans were in the wrong busi- 
ness on January 1, 1946. They were sol- 
diering when, according to EPT, they should 
have been incorporated.” 

How about Congress unfreezing this deep 
freeze on enterprise and expansion as soon 
as it possibly can? 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of August 15, 1951] 
UNFAIR ROAD BLOCKS 

Chances are you have never heard of the 
Corrulux Corporation of Houston, Tex., the 
Magna Engineering Co. of San Francisco, the 
United Flat Rolled Products Co. of Chicago, 
or the Dixie Plywoods, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., 
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unless you happen to live in their communi- 


ties or do business with them. 


Yet there are hundreds of companies just 
like these in all parts of the country. They 
are newcomers on the business scene, the real 
newcomers. Companies that have been in 
existence only a few years but have success- 
fully avoided the pitfalls of the first few years 
in business and are headed for success if no 
unfair roadblocks are put in their way. 

They are the “small” businesses of today 
which must be the bigger“ companies of to- 
morrow and, at least in a fair percentage of 
their number, the “big” ones of the day after 
tomorrow if our economy is to keep on grow- 
ing. 
The men running these companies know 
that they are up against heavy odds. They 
do not ask for special favors in the conduct 
of their businesses. They know that, if they 
succeed, the reward will be considerable, but 
they also know the price they have to pay 
if they fail. 

They are asking only for one thing—and, 
we believe, with full justification. They do 
not like to see the cards stacked against them. 

That is why a group of them recently got 
together in the Young American Business 
Conference for the purpose of correcting a 
provision in the excess profits tax legislation 
which, they believe, is discriminatory to 
them. 

In our opinion, they have a good case. 

The excess profits tax, as written into law 
last fall, makes allowances for so-called 
“growth” companies but restricts this relief 
to companies whose growth pattern conforms 
to a specified description. 

The period used for determining their 
growth curve is the 4-year period of 1946- 
49. To qualify for relief as a “growth com- 
pany” a business must have been incorpo- 
rated by or before January 1, 1946. 

Companies formed after that cut-off date 
are left without consideration in calculating 
their excess profits tax liabilities, even though 
they may qualify as a growth company in 
other respects. 

This may not quite be the same as saying 
that no company formed after January 1, 
1946, shall be permitted to grow or to ex- 
pand its productive capacity enough to hold 
its place in its own competitive field, but 
there is little doubt that under the maxi- 
mum EPT rate such companies will- find 
it next to impossible to retain enough 
earnings to expand and take advantage of 
their opportunities. 

We find it difficult to understand the rea- 
soning behind the January 1, 1946, cut-off 
date for EPT growth relief. 

It is understandable, therefore, that a 
number of veterans who have started small 
businesses after that date are displaying 
a rather cynical attitude in pointing out 
that soldiering at the end of 1945 appar- 
ently was the wrong business to be in. 

As long as it is the chief purpose of the 
EPT to take extra profits out of war or de- 
tense orders, we can understand that gains 
of smaller companies due entirely to defense 
order subcontracting business should be 
treated as such and not be confused with 
the normal growth or growth potentialities 
of these companies. But there has not been 
enough of that as yet to create any problem 
taxwise. 

The only explanation for the cut-off date 
that sounds plausible is that either the 
Treasury or Congress, or both, are afraid 
that elimination of the time limit may open 
the door for using the growth-relief pro- 
vision as a subterfuge. 

Maybe the Treasury is arguing that if all 
new companies were to be automatically in- 
cluded in the growth category, old companies 
would set up new subsidiary companies for 
the chief purpose of escaping part of their 
tax load. 

We don’t know whether or not this rea- 
soning has ever been advanced officially. But 
if it had anything to do with the estab- 
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lishment of the January 1, 1946, cut-off 
date, we believe that it is not a valid argu- 
ment. 

In our opinion, it would be quite easy 
to block any such subterfuge attempts by 
adding a provision to a liberalized EPT 
growth-relief clause that would bar sub- 
sidiary companies wholly or partly owned 
by older companies from such relief. The 

tax experts should find it a sim- 
ple matter to plug such a loophole. 

That's why we believe the changes in the 
EPT law proposed by the Young American 
Business Conference should be adopted not 
next year but right now. 

That goes particularly for the provision 
that new companies formed any time after 
1946 should be allowed a 20-percent growth 
allowance for the first 5 years of their exist- 
ence. That means that they should be given 
a tax exemption on 20 percent of their 
earnings if spent on capital expansion or 
improvements. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security. 

THE HUNGARIAN REIGN OF TERROR 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, we in 
the Senate have begun to debate the 
question of the amount in dollars and 
cents we shall spend to strengthen the 
free world against the forces of terror 
and tyranny which threaten all of us. 
We propose to help strengthen the in- 
ternal fiber and the external might of 
nations which wish to preserve their sov- 
ereignty against internal corrosion and 
externa] aggression. 

This is our national purpose, whatever 
may be the cross-currents of judgment 
on specific aspects of our policy and the 
doubts concerning the exact amount 
which we can or should spend to achieve 
this end. 

In the.midst of debate on detail and 
specific direction, it is easy to lose sight 
of the grand design, the final object of 
our efforts. 

Today I would speak, not of the spe- 
cific plan we have before us for foreign 
aid, not of the question of which Federal 
agency should handle this program, nor 
of the question of military versus eco- 
nomic aid, but of some of the conditions 
in Europe which arouse us to the need 
for a foreign-aid program. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
evils of the Communist system of gov- 
ernment. We know of the expansionist 
and aggressive nature of the Soviet 
regime. In fairly recent years we have 
heard distressing reports of slave-labor 
camps in Siberia. We are well aware of 
the denials of freedom in Russia. We 
know of the pitiless punishment meted 
out in that country to persons and groups 
of persons who question the infallibility 


of the Soviet dogma, as laid down from’ 


day to day, and as modified from day to 


day, by the small group of tyrants who 


comprise the Politburo in the Kremlin. 
But only recently have we come to 
know in detail how the Soviet system 
of rule over satellite nations requires and 
begets tyranny and terror in the satellite 
Jands, equaling, if not exceeding, the 


gr ; 
brutal conditions existing within the 


Communist motherland. 


Of course we have read of the count- 
less purges in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. The first heads 
to roll are those of the non-Communist 
leaders, those who thought they could 
compromise with the Soviet octopus and 
could accommodate themselves to it. As 
soon as Soviet domination and control 
have been consolidated in these lands, 
with the help of these non-Communists, 
the non-Communists are quickly dis- 
pensed with. Sometimes there are so- 
called trials; more often there are sud- 
den disappearances, and then the firing 
squad or the forced-labor camp. Those 
who die quickly in all probability are 
the lucky ones. The forced-labor camps 
are said to be modeled, with even greater 
brutality and inhumanity, if that is pos- 
sible, after the Nazi concentration camps 
at Dachau and Ausschwitz. 

We have been hearing of these hap- 
penings for some tim. Mostly they 
have involved the hierarchy of religious, 
political, and cultural leaders. 

But lately the reports have dealt with 
a phase even more ominous, more brutal, 
and more heart rending because they 
deal with far larger numbers of persons. 
Now the Soviet puppets have begun to 
reach down among the people, among 
those who have been neither leaders nor 
even followers, among those who by ac- 
cident of birth or by occupation or 
training, have been found unfit for the 
mold of the proletarian state. 

The petty nobility, the middle class 
of merchants, lawyers, doctors, account- 
ants, and shopkeepers, have now come 
under the ban as politically unreliable, 
as enemies of the state, as cosmopolitans, 
and as enemies of the working class. 

The clearest and most reliable reports 
of this pattern of action have come 
from Hungary. From this country of 
the Magyars, with its long traditions of 
independence, from this country of St. 
Stephen and Ladislaw and Hunyadi, 
have come the most graphic reports of 
subservience to the Soviet crusade 
against the dignity and worth of indi- 
viduals. 

Deportations are now the order of 
the day—deportations from Budapest 
and from other metropolitan centers in 
Hungary—deportations to the interior 
of Hungary, to remote and barren waste- 
lands within Hungary, to the mines and 
forest lands, and from those dispersal 
points, toward Siberia. 

Thousands have already been thus de- 
ported and banished. Thousands of 
little people. What was their crime? 
Their crime was in being alive. They 
include the sons and daughters of the 
so-called solid families. Skilled crafts- 
men, professional people, and men and 


women who have worked with wit and 


brain, instead of hand and brawn, have 
also been among the objects of this at- 
tack—all intellectuals and members of 
what we call the middle class—people 
of small property and of standing in the 
community, as well as many who are 
simply relatives of the others. 

Many responsible organizations of 
American citizens have been making ur- 


gent and desperate appeals to the State 
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Department, to the President, and to 
many Members of Congress, for action 
for whatever action —to halt this tragiv 
exodus, these death marches, these 
forced migrations of men, women, and 
children from their homes to slave-la- 
bor camps. I, myself, have heard from 
many of these organizations, such as the 
Hungarian National Council, the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, and the United 
Hungarian Jews of America. These 
groups—and many individual citizens 
of Hungarian origin and descent, and 
Hungarian citizens who have found asy- 
lum in this country—have been bring- 
ing their evidence to our officials and 
to all those who will hear and listen. 
They have described to me in graphic 
detail the events of recent months in 
Hungary—the events and the people 
who have been involved. All faiths, all 
religions, and all walks of life are rep- 
resented in the thousands of persons who 
have been seized in the dead of night, 
awakened at dawn, and told that they 
were included in that day’s batch of de- 
portees. 

The fright and anguish which this 
procedure has been spreading through- 
out Budapest can be imagined, but it 
can scarcely be fully appreciated. No 
one knows at whose door the next fatal 
knock will be. No family knows, when 
it goes to hed at night, whether the next 
morning may not signal the last in their 
own home. 

No one knows where the deportees are 
being sent. No one knows—but every- 
one fears—what the final destination 
will be. 

There are no trials, no indictments 
for these people. There are no formal 
proceedings—just a knock on the door 
and a summary notice. Then the fami- 
lies are bundled into trucks, wagons, and 
trains for the one-way trip to nowhere. 
Youth is no excuse. Sickness is no ex- 
cuse. Age is no excuse. Pregnancy is 
no excuse. Aged men, women, and little 
children, the bed-ridden, and the preg- 
nant mothers—all are seized in this net- 
work of terror. 

This is the picture of Hungary today, 
in the grip of the terror, according to 
the best and most reliable reports which 
have seeped past the iron curtain into 
the light of day. 

I have at hand excerpts from some 
letters which have been received by 
friends and relatives in this country and 
other free lands from some of the vic- 
tims of this Hungarian terror. I will not 
read them, but I commend a reading of 
them to all who doubt, all who ques- 
tion, all who ask, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” I ask unanimous consent to 
have these excerpts from letters from 
Hungary printed in the RECORD of these 
proceedings at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withou 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LEHMAN, -I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of each and every letter, 
nor can I attest to the identity of the 
writers of these letters. They are name- 
less. But let those who read these let- 
ters challenge their authenticity. They 
are too real, to filled with actual terror, 
to have been improvised. 
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I also ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at the end of my remarks 
a letter addressed to the editor of the 
New York Times by Dr. Bela Fabian, a 
former Hungarian official and now a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Hungarian National Council in this 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. LEHMAN. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
following this letter an editorial from 
the New York Times, commenting on 
Dr. Fabian’s letter. Both were printed 
in the Times of July 10, 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. LEHMAN. During the days of 
Hitler’s rule of Central Europe, a Hun- 
garian regime, headed by a man named 
Szalazi, sent 600,000 persons of the Jew- 
ish faith into concentration camps and 
to death. Then, too, there were mass 
deportations. And in 1944 President 
Roosevelt spoke out against this terror 
and promised that the perpetrators of 
it would be held to account. before the 
bar of world justice. That pronounce- 
ment, along with similar representations 
by the Pope, by the King of Sweden, and 
by others halted this Hungarian holo- 
caust, and is credited with saving the 
people of Budapest from the terror 
which had been visited upon other parts 
of Hungary. 

Very recently, President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson both spoke out 
against the current version of this totali- 
tarian reign of terror. The statement 
by President Truman and the statement 
by Secretary Acheson were both designed 
to accomplish in 1951 what President 
Roosevelt's statement is credited with 
having accomplished in 1944. 


I am deeply moved 


Said President Truman— 


by the tragic plight of the Hungarian peo- 
ple, who bear a heavy burden of oppression, 
and I share the abhorrence which has been 
expressed with regard to these measures 
which the Hungarian Government has in- 
stituted in wanton disregard of every prin- 
ciple of right and decency. 


And Secretary Acheson added: 

The United States intends to take all pos- 
sible steps to expose this situation to public 
view and judgment, and to render the Hun- 
garian Government accountable before the 
world. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement by President 
Truman and the statement by Secretary 
Acheson printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Many Americans have expressed concern 
about the mass deportations from Hungary 
which are being carried out by the Commu- 
hist government of that country. Their con- 
demnation of these brutal acts against the 
people of Hungary is in the best American 
tradition of concern for liberty and justice. 
I am deeply moved by the tragic plight of 
the Hungarian people, who bear a heavy bur- 
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aen of oppression, and I share the abhorrence 
which has been expressed with regard to 
these measures which the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment has instituted in wanton disregard 
of every principle of right and decency. 

The Government of the United States is 
giving the closest attention to the deporta- 
tions in Hungary with a view to taking such 
steps as may appropriately expose this sit- 
uation to public view and judgment and 
render the Hungarian Government ac- 
countable before the world for its infamous 
conduct. The forced removal of thousands 
of persons from their homes by the Hun- 
garian Government under the conditions 
which have been reported must be regarded 
as a flagrant violation of the human rights 
provisions of the treaty of peace. The 
United States Government has already for- 
mally charged the Government of Hungary 
with willfully and systematically contraven- 
ing these provisions, which obligate that 
government to secure to all persons under 
its jurisdiction the enjoyment of human 
rights and freedoms, and has exposed these 
violations before the United Nations. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of a resolution 
passed by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 3, 1950, this Government will submit to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
and through him to all member governments 
of the United Nations, detailed evidence 
which the Department of State has in its 
possession regarding many such violations. 
In view of the significant bearing which the 
present deportations have on the 
question of the Hungarian Government’s 
suppression of human rights and freedoms, 
the United States Government will also sub- 
mit to the Secretary-General all evidence 
which may be available from reliable sources 
regarding the conditions under which such 
expulsions are being conducted. 


At his press conference today Secretary 

Acheson made the following statement: 
“Mass DEPORTATIONS IN HUNGARY 

“In recent weeks the Hungarian Commu- 
nist regime, in emulation of the Nazis, has 
resorted to the inhuman practice of mass 
deportations as a further instrument. of 
oppression. Thousands of innocent and 
helpless H have been expelled 
from their homes in urban areas throughout 
Hungary, their only crime being that the 
regime considers them undesirable, unrelia- 
ble, or out of sympathy with the Commu- 
nist program. Under circumstances of the 
grossest brutality they have been removed 
on sudden notice to the provinces, where 
they have been billeted under harsh condi- 
tions, some of them in detention camps. 
These evictions have affected persons of every 
age and from every walk of life and have 
resulted in innumerable individual trage- 
dies which are perhaps beyond the full com. 
prehension of those of us who live in free- 
dom and security under a just and humane 
rule of law. The fate of the victims of this 
wholesale persecution is cause for the deep- 
est apprehension on the part of all persons 
of good will, for there are already indica- 
tions that many of these people face slow 
but inevitable death by exhaustion, disease, 
forced labor, or further deportation to an 
unknown destination. It is known that 
these deportees are closely restricted at their 
new locations and that many of them are 
living under extremely crowded and un- 
healthy conditions. Members of families 
have been separated in many instances. 
Women, children, and the aged are being 
forced to perform hard and menial labor. 
In most instances they have been allowed 
to retain only a few personal belongings. 
Some have committed or attempted suicide 
prior to their deportation and others, who 
have undergone the ordeal, have also sought 
this escape. ; 
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“The uncivilized conduct of the Hungar- 
ian Government has aroused profound in- 
dignation throughout the world. I wish to 
reaffirm solemnly the statement of the Pres- 
ident on July 27, 1951, that the United States 
Government regards the deportations being 
carried out by the Hungarian Government 
as a further flagrant violation of the pro- 
visions of the treaty of peace which obli- 
gate that regime to secure to all persons 
under its jurisdiction the enjoyment of 
human rights and of the fundamental free- 
doms. It is my understanding that the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of France feel equally strongly 
about this matter. 

“If the Hungarian Government has any 
regard for the dictates of justice and hu- 
manity, it must end immediately the de- 
portation of Hungarian citizens and permit 
these persons to return to their homes with- 
out further molestation or to depart freely 
from Hungary and accept such safe haven 
as may be offered them by the governments 
of other lands. 

“It is imperative that the free govern- 
ments of the world should continue to scru- 
tinize most closely the further attitude and 
behavior of the Hungarian Government in 
this matter. As the President announced 
in his statement of July 27, the Government 
of the United States intends to take all pos- 
sible steps to expose this situation to public 
view and judgment and to render the Hun- 
garian Government accountable before the 
world. This Government will accordingly in 
due course present all available evidence 
on this subject to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations in conformity with the 
resolution adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly on November 3, 1950, 
which invited all member nations to sub- 
mit such evidence concerning violations of 
human rights by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, as well as by the Governments of Bul- 
garia and Rumania. The United States Gov- 
ernment is also taking careful note of the 
identity of individual Hungarian officials, 
including the highest authorities, who have 
participated in any way in carrying out these 
mass deportations, in order that their re- 
sponsibility may be made fully known and 
their acts publicly stigmatized.” 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it will 
be noted that both the President and the 
Secretary of State served notice that our 
Government is determined to press this 
matter before the United Nations. Sec- 
retary Acheson further declared that the 
views he expressed and which President 
Truman expressed were shared by Great 
Britain and France. In accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly on November 3, 1950, these crimes 
against humanity must and will be in- 
vestigated. Judgment must be passed. 
Justice must be done. The world must 
know now—if humanity, itself, is to be 
saved—that barbarism, wherever it 
occurs, is not to go unnoticed or unpun- 
ished. The gross violation of all essen- 
tial human rights and freedoms cannot 
be sanctioned. Sovereignty gives no 
privilege or immunity for savagery, 
whether it be internal or international. 

No, Mr. President, all of us can now 
see clearly enough bloody paths which 
the Kremlin feels it must follow to 
achieve the monolithic state. This so- 
called people’s democracy seeks to 
achieve, not the unity of the living or- 
ganism, but the unity of the silent dead. 

We must keep this in mind. We must 
never lose sight of it. This is the enemy 
against whom we struggle. Not only 
a political regime, but a system of 
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control—a system of tyranny, repres- 
sion, and barbarism. 

We in this country have not yet a per- 
fect democracy. We deny essential 
rights to some of our citizens. There are 
inequalities in our land, and inequities. 
Our history, even our recent history, is 
not spotless, Today our civil liberties 
are attacked by the blind and intolerant 
fury of a few who think they can re- 
press ideas by fiat, by denunciation, and 
by star-chamber proceedings. 

But, thank God, these few do not 
speak with the voice of authority. They 
are only a small and noisy segment of 
our citizens. They do not speak for 
either the Government or the great ma- 
jority of our people. 

And this attack, I trust and believe, 
is only a passing phase in our country, 
Our fundamental national faith is in 
freedom and in the dignity and worth of 
each individual, All the more reason 
why we should and must express our 
horror and indignation at the events in 
Hungary. All the more reason why we 
should and must take all practicable 
measures, both in our own national ca- 
pacity, and in association with our 
friends and allies—and through the 
United Nations—to bring this terror in 
Hungary to an end. ö 

I do not agree that love of peace must 
dull our consciences to the barbaric prac- 
tices indulged in by the Soviet Union and 
its satellites against the unfortunate 
peoples within their borders. The rec- 
ord must be made. I do not think that 
any nation or group of nations can defy 
the aroused indignation of all mankind. 

No, Mr. President, we cannot remain 
silent in the face of wholesale. atrocities 
and denials of basic rights. We must 
raise our voices against tyranny and 
brutality, against repression and de- 
struction of the human mind and spirit 
wherever they occur, whether in our own 
land, in countries allied with us, or in 
the lands of our enemies. 

And those who are responsible for 
these brutalities and repressions must. be 
told that one day they will be called to 
account, by their own people or by the 
effective force of the free world. 

Exusir 1 
EXCERPTS From LETTERS 

Those few people who still are authorized 
by the Government today to leave Hungary 
on business or other official purposes were 
informed before their departure that 25,000 
families—mainly families of former police 
officers, high public officials, and army. offi- 
cers—have been registered in Budapest for 
the purpose of deportation. 

The reason given was that these families 
are not needed in Budapest, since they are 
not participating in general production, and 
therefore they have to move to different 
parts of the country. However, this process 
is openly called deportation within com- 
petent quarters. Those who went abroad on 
official missions were much worried by this 
news and could hardly await the moment to 
get back to Budapest, fearing that their 
parents or relatives would also be included 
in this list. These news, coming from con- 
fidential quarters, are spread on purpose 
among the people who want to leave the 
country. 

In leaving the capital they noticed a great 
number of wagons on the Budapest Railway 
terminals, which were destined, as rumored 
in the whole capital, to transport these 25,000 
families away from Budapest. 
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The complete liquidation of the aristoc- 
racy and the middle class is being carried 
out, with reference to the 1939 decree pro- 
mulgated by Keresztes-Fischer, Minister of 
Interior. The families are being deported 
for the time being to the country within 
24 hours and their apartments sealed. The 
above decree ordered the banishment of un- 
reliable elements in case of war. History 
repeats itself with incredible rapidity. The 
deportations are conducted at night, accord- 
ing to the old recipe. Deportees are taken 
presumably to the Jasz region and the 
Szolnok-Debrecen-Tisza region (names of 
three villages are mentioned: Tiszastily, 
Koteleg, and Besenyészég). Many die on 
the way, as for instance aged 82. 
Naturally, everybody knows that this is only 
the first stage. 


The terrible end is rapidly approaching. 
On May 28 1,200 families received orders for 
immediate deportation from Budapest, with- 
in 24 hours, with 500 kilograms of luggage, 
to a village located at 35 kilometers from 
Szolnok. No information is available as to 
the catering facilities, medical care, or a 
post office, but we all know that this is but 
the first station on the way to a Soviet 
Ausschwitz. This process has been going on 
incessantly and the number of friends al- 
ready gone is legion. Belongings must be 
left behind; nobody has money or food, since 
unexpected house searches have been going 
on all winter, and several people were sen- 
tenced to 2 to 3 years for as little as 2 kilo- 
grams of sugar, or 5 kilograms of flour. Re- 
llef parcels from the States are allowed. But 
all these matters seem trifling in the face 
of the bare fact of deportation, from which 
there is no escape. No poison is available; 
General J. B. and wife managed to commit 
suicide, but I have not even the energy to 
throw myself into the Danube. Even the 
simplest drugs and essentials, such as thread, 
potatoes, and soap are not available. If only 
we could stay in the capital instead of being 
sent to a mousetrap in the country, Even 
those who have not so far received orders 
to move are prepared for the worst. Beds 
cannot be taken, only mattresses—if not 
stolen on the way. Everybody tries to sell 
their belongings at no matter what vile 
price, rather than have them looted. 
* * * A deadly silence reigns in the capi- 
tal. People have long ceased to go to places 
of amusements, the streets are empty, since 
for months past they were caught in the 
streets and carried off. If nothing happens to 
us, I shall write again soon. Please pray for 
us. We do not know where they 
are taking us—whether to concentration 
camps or to some other miserable quarters; 
neither do we know what work will be as- 
signed to us—in mines, or elsewhere. 


The decree which we were handed over 
granted us 24 hours to do our packing, As 
head of the family I was permitted to take 
500 kilograms of our belongings with me, the 
other members of the family could take only 
a luggage not over 250 kilograms with them. 
We were carried away on trains, escorted by 
policemen, our luggages were transported in 
separate wagons. But everything arrived at 
the same time with us. I was lodged with 
the three of us in a farmer’s house in a room 
about 15 by 9 feet of size, floored with bricks. 
It is humid, the house has not got a funnel 
and thus the room is unheatable. There is 
an electric light in some part of the village, 
but none in our house. Petroleum ration 
tickets have been distributed to us but they 
could not be released since there is no petro- 
leum available in the village. The farmer is 
very kind to us. Our room is so small that 
we hardly can move in it. We are not 
allowed to leave the village, but we were 
not molested by the police, either during our 
way or here in the village. We arrived to- 
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wards the middle of the current month; evic- 
tion transports are going on ever since that 
time. Bread ration tickets have also been 
distributed; they are due to one-half pound 
of bread daily but we have to stand in long 
lines early in the morning to get it, which 
is really not enough since meat, grease, and 
flour are not available. We are allowed to 
move freely in the village, and also to receive 
mail, money, and gift parcels. Authorities 
did not force us to work, up to now. There 
is opportunity to work 10 hours daily on 
state farms, the wages are 1.80 forints for 
1 hour, Who wants to get food on his work- 
ing place has to pay 4 forints for it. The 
farm is at 1 hour distance from the village, 
but workers are taken to their work places 
riding on cars. You also can sleep on your 
working place in worker's hospices; I, myself, 
am sick, my blood pressure is 220, so I am 
unable to work and thus only the children 
will have to work. 4 

About 200 persons arrived together with 
us. Landowners, tenants are among them, a 
former minister, a former secretary of state, 
the latter jammed with six other persons in 
one room. There is also a Communist Party 
member among them who was, up to now, 
active; he was taken away from his office. 
There is also a former state employee who 
has been factory worker for 5 years; his 
hands are rough and his looks is that of a 
simple workman, etc. They all are in a 
terrible state of mind. Judging from the 
present conditions, we guess that we will not 
stay but for a short time in this place and 
then we will be taken farther away, in si- 
lence, without any publicity. It is remark- 
able that there is a great number of Jews 
among us, from all professions and occupa- 
tions, since the great majority of Jews are 
class aliens. 

Eviction from Budapest is going on day 
after day and it seems that all the so-called 
class aliens will be evicted. It seems to be 
clear now, that all people from whom land, 
factory, or shop has been taken away, will 
be evicted. A great number of Jews is 
among them and some of them quite unim- 
portant people. The major part enjoyed 
joint [American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee] relief and even those could not 
escape eviction who were registered among 
the 780 persons left over from the 3,000 
alijjas [immigrants to Israel]. Some of the 
desperate Jews have fastened a yellow star 
on their clothes and thus walked on the 
streets, but they were immediately arrested, 
together with their families, by the AVO and 
dragged towards unknown destiny. There 
is no opportunity for escape; they are under 
constant control on the trains and highways. 
The fear and panic is undescribable. 


We are getting on slowly in organizing our 
new life. For instance we agreed upon with 
the milkman that he would bring in our mail 
and take the outgoing mail with him. 
X goes to the market every Thursday and 
buys everything that we need for a week. We 
are allowed to move freely among the farms, 
here in the village, but, for instance, if we 
would wish to go to J, or to any other village 
in the neighborhood, we could do it only 
with the authorization of the village coun- 
cil—and that means again petitions to be 
submitted. Once authorized, we have to be 
accompanied by a policeman, so you can 
imagine that we are not going unless there 
is a bad need to do so; we hope we won't 
need to go and will go on to be in good 
health. A doctor or a pharmacy is natu- 
rally not available. As for our moving to K 
{a small village in the Transdanubian dis- 
trict], we don’t know anything up to now 
{this is the place where the son of the per- 
sons concerned is living with his family, and 
where they, themselves, would want to go], 
but different petitions are already submitted. 
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We have some friends in the surroundings 
X, Y, and Z, but since we are all rather aged 
persons we could hardly walk 2 or 3 kilo- 
meters, coming and going. Our life is just 
a simple country life. We are getting up 
early in the morning and candlelight time 
in the evening finds us already in bed [no 
electric light, naturally, in the famous para- 
dise of workers]. We try hard not to think 
too much, it is completely useless. My great 
sorrow is that church is also about a dis- 
tance of 3 kilometers and since no other 
transport accommodities are available than 
the “pedes apostolorum,” I cannot even go 
to church. Our room is large but dusty and 
our floor is the earth. The entrance is from 
the porch which was appointed by us as the 
washing and toilette room, since our only 
“comfort” is a mulberry tree near the stable. 
This is the most unpleasant of all. So every- 
thing is going on in the best way. 


These orders of eviction are usually deliv- 
ered at dawn, in order to avoid unnecessary 
publicity and to enable the evicted persons 
to move out of their apartments at night, 
before the expiration of the 24 hours. No 
mercy is shown to the old, the sick, the 
pregnant women or nursing mothers, who 
are heading for a completely uncertain fu- 
ture. 
members of the former middle class with 
dread but also the entire country, since 
nobody knows when a similar fate will befall 
one of his relatives. Since the mass depor- 
tations of the Jews by the Szalasi [Hungarian 
Nazi] regime no other event made such a 
deep impression on the public. 


The terrible end is rapidly approaching. 
At 6 a. m. on Monday, 1,200 families received 
orders for immediate deportation from Buda- 
pest. They must clear out within 24 hours, 
They are deported by trucks and each family 
is allowed to take 500 kilograms of luggage. 
They are transported to a farmstead at a 
distance of 35 kilometers from Szolnok. No- 
body knows whether the deportees will have 
any access to food, medical care, a post office, 
but we know that this is but the first station 
on the way to a Russian Auschwitz. This 
process is going on incessantly and already 
so many friends have gone away that it is 
impossible to count them. A deadly silence 
reigns in the capital, everybody is petrified 
waiting for the fatal end. 


I, too, should like to be of help in giving 
you a clearer picture of the Hungarian 
situation. 

Though the Hungarian papers today only 
published official announcements regarding 
the deportations, these do not in the least 
correspond to the facts, for very many more 
families have fallen victim. All Budapest, 
and large rural towns too, live in constant 
trembling becauce in addition to deporta- 
tions the Communists terrorize the populace 
by police raids day and night. These in- 
clude private homes and are constantly in- 
creasing in scope. The whole nation is a 
prison; on highways they stop the cars, 
searching for refugees in the luggage com- 
partments. 

In view of the ever-increasing terror, hope 
becomes fainter and more and more people 
are heard to say that the Americans are re- 
sponsible for allowing the Russians to carry 
out their depraved plans, and that the former 
would deserve to experience what we our- 
selves have undergone for 6 years. Such 
complaints are born of utter despair, for 
another spring has gone by and there is no 
telling whether the summer will bring any 
change. 

Deportees are transported to camps along- 
side railway tracks leading to russia [doesn’t 
deserve a capital]. We find such camps as 
Jäzapati, Jäszkiser-Szolnok, and outside 
Devavagya. West of the Danube they are 
building mainly airfields and barracks. 


Rumors of eviction fill not only the’ 
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A camp consisting of barracks has been 
established at Tishasuly early in May and 
during the past weeks a group of evicted per- 
sons, those who belonged to the third, most 
cruel category of evictees, were transported 
there. They were only 4 days in the camp, 
then all of them have been deported to the 
Soviet. 


SOS. The horrible days of deportation are 
intensified. We beg you, for God’s sake, help 
us. Our life is nothing but deadly fear. 
Why doesn’t America or the west retaliate? 
Let them deport the Communists over there 
as we are deported here. Let them also be 
deported. This would have its result. But a 
note or a protest has no result here. 

Help until there is still time. SOS. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times of July 10, 1951] 


TERROR IN HUNGARY CHARGED—DEPORTATIONS 
TO SLAVE-LABOR AREAS COMPARED TO NAZI 
METHODS 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The New York Times in its issue of July 6 
publishes C. L. Sulzberger’s report from 
Paris, the gist of which is a letter from Hun- 
gary. Similar letters are being received by 
the thousands by American citizens of Hun- 
garian origin since the month of May. 

The Hungarian National Council, 339 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York City, and the 
American Hungarian Federation, 1624 I 
Street, Washington, D. C., are collecting 
these letters, which reveal all the sad and 
horrible phases of eviction and deportation 
now taking place in Hungary. We learn from 
these letters that members of the middle 
class, newspapermen, and other intellectuals, 
shopkeepers, and handicrafts men have and 
are being evicted from Budapest and other 
Hungarian cities under the pretext that they 
are socially dangerous elements. 

Moreover, we learn that age is no obstacle 
for eviction. The mother of the former 
mayor of Budapest, Eugen Sipécz, aged 102; 
the helpless inhabitants of homes for the 
blind, the crippled, the aged, as well as in- 
curable patients living in charitable insti- 
tutions, have not been spared. The bodies 
of persons who cannot stand the strain and 
die on their way are simply hauled out of 
the train at intermediate stations. Endre 
Morvay, former deputy mayor of Budapest, 
was among those who died on a deportation 
train. 

People who as a protest pinned the yellow 
star on their clothes as a reminder of Nazi 
times were severely beaten. The deportation 
trains are now leaving Budapest three times 
a week from a suburban station. 


EVICTION OF LEADERS 


It was from these letters that we learned, 
further, that Charles Rassay, Rudolf Rup- 
pert, and Gabriel Ugron, former leaders of 
Hungary’s Democratic Party, which had al- 
ways represented the ideals of freedom in 
the past, were evicted with their families. 
For the time being they are living in tiny 
villages in the eastern part of Hungary, 
along with the other thousands of evicted 
persons. These villages, however, can be con- 
sidered only as transitory places on the line 
toward Kolima, Karaganda, Tashkent, and 
Alma-Ata. 

There is no diference whatever between 
Auschwitz and Karaganda. The freezing cold 
of the Arctic regions, the unendurable labor 
in the primeval forests, in the gold mines of 
Kolyma, the coal mines of Karaganda, or in 
the cotton fields in the tropical heat of Tash- 
kent and Alma-Ata are as murderous as the 
gas chambers of Auschwitz. 

It took a long time for the world to learn 
the names of Auschwitz and Buchenwald. 
It may be feared that it will be too late when 
the opinion of the world will learn the mean- 
ing of Kolyma, Karaganda, Tashkent, and 
Alma-Ata. 


a as t 
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FIGHTERS FOR DEMOCRACY 


It is a tragic fact that the world is still 
suffering from a lack of horror in the face of 
horror. The Democratic Party leaders of 
Hungary fought for the same ideals in Hun- 
gary which were and are the ideals of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman, of 
Vice President Barkley and of Senators Leh- 
man and McMahon. 

The Hungarian Communist newspapers 
say that these democratic leaders as well as 
the thousands of evicted persons, represent a 
fifth column in the service of the United 
States attempting to destroy the people's 
democracy. 

I do not know if everyone in the United 
States is aware of the true meaning of com- 
munism. I do not know if everyone is aware 
in America that communism is a merciless 
enemy with whom no compromise is possible. 
I would like to tell those suffering from 
delusions that it is not only the leaders who 
are being deported from Hungary. The same 
is happening to fellow travelers, the quarter- 
masters of communism, 

BELA “ABIAN, 
Member of the Executive Committee 
of the Hungarian National Council. 

New York, July 8, 1951. 


ExuHIsiT 3 
[From the New York Times of July 10, 1951] 
THE MARK or CAIN 


The letter which we publish today from 
Dr. Fabian, of the Hungarian National Coun- 
cil, is one more reminder that the time has 
come for our Government to do something 
about these Communist outrages. To gnash 
one’s teeth, to shout protest and impreca- 
tions, to express horror and pity, or to throw 
up one’s hands in despair will not help these 
victims, although it will give them the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are not suffer- 
ing in a vacuum. We must do what we can 
to make certain that they will not suffer in 
vain. 

To begin with, they must be made to 
understand that the United States is inter- 
ested in their fate and trying to help them. 
It is not enough for the Voice of America to 
tell them so. They should have direct word 
from Secretary Acheson or even from Pres- 
ident Truman. When the world learned 
about the Nazi extermination camps and 
deportations in 1943 and 1944, President 
Roosevelt and other Allied leaders issued 
warnings that such measures must stop and 
that the criminals responsible for them 
would be held to account. On March 24, 
1944, the President took it upon himself to 
issue a special statement in which he again 
proclaimed “our determination that none 
who participate in these acts of savagery 
shall be unpunished.” The statement was 
widely disseminated throughout Europe and 
circulated through the underground in 
enemy territory—and by all accounts it was 
effective. 

In this case we are not at war with Hun- 
gary, but we did make a peace treaty with 
her that contained a human-rights clause, 
and that clause is now being flagrantly vio- 
lated. The United States has protested on 
other occasions to the United Nations against 
such violations in Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, and the protests were ignored or 
rejected. Another protest against the pres- 
ent deportations in Hungary would receive 
a similar rebuff, although it should be made 
for the record. But, obviously, some stronger 
method is required. The men who conduct 
these brutal deportations or who carry out 
the tortures and mock trials of innocent men 
like Archbishop Groesz or William Oatis are 
criminals by the standards of the civilized 
world. Why cannot they be branded as such 
by leaders of western civilization? We 
should name names, and with the mark of 
Cain on them these men will at least know 
that some day, circumstances permitting, 
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they will be held to account, and their vic- 
tims will know that we do not and will not 
forget. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say that the speech the Senator 
from New York has just delivered is one 
which needed to be made, and I am de- 
lighted at the eloquent way in which the 
Senator has presented it. 

One of the great crimes of history is 
now being added to the tremendous 
number of other crimes of liquidation 
against helpless people by the gentlemen 
in the Kremlin. I hope that the per- 
sons in charge of the Voice of America 
will take into consideration the speech 
which the Senator from New York has 
made and the facts contained therein, 
and will beam them to the people behind 
the iron curtain; in fact, to all Western 
Europe. It should be broadcast so that 
people can be constantly reminded of the 
limits to which the men in the Kremlin 
will go in persecuting their fellow human 
beings. 

I congratulate the Senator from New 
York for having brought the situation to 
the attention of the Senate and of the 
country. I think it was a very fine thing 
to do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut, and I share his hope 
that the Voice of America will continue 
to work on this question and that all re- 
sponsible officials will make their voices 
heard, 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my 
senior colleague [Mr. McMaHoNn]. My 
attention was brought to the subject a 
little bit earlier this afternoon by the 
member of the Japanese House of Coun- 
cilors, who told me, while I was waiting 
to introduce him to the distinguished 
Senator from New York, that of the 
300,000 Japanese prisoners who are still 
in Soviet hands, he estimates that 
200,000 have died through mistreatment 
and abuse. 

The pattern which has been so elo- 
quently described this afternoon by the 
distinguished Senator from New York as 
applied to Hungary is a pattern of man’s 
inhumanity to man which has been re- 
peated in country after country which 
has fallen under Soviet domination, It 
is, of course, familiar to all those na- 
tions any of whose citizens are prisoners 
of Soviet Russia. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York on one of the most 
eloquent, appropriate, and important 
speeches that has been made in the 
Senate in many weeks. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for his very gracious 
remarks and for his very interesting 
comments. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to add my congratulations to the 
Senator from New York for his splendid 
speech, which he delivered at a very ap- 
propriate time. I should like to say that, 
of course, it is important that the Voice 
of America reach other nations, but it is 
also important that the people of the 
United States understand the situation. 
If we will stop and think about the con- 
ditions which prevail under dictatorships, 
we can and will put forth a solid front 
and see to it that peace is won. That is 
the important thing—to have peace 
under conditions which will mean liberty 
and justice throughout the world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for his comments 
and to say that I fully agree that today 
there are countless millions of persons in 
this country, loyal, patriotic, humane 
Americans, who still do not realize the 
dangers and the evils of totalitarian 
government. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF HOUSING ACT OF 1950 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have no intention of detaining the Senate 
for more than a few minutes. There is 
one subject about which I desire to say 
a word. I have today introduced a 
Senate joint resolution to increase the 
amount of money available for direct 
loans to veterans for housing to a total 
of $300,000,000. When the Senate had 
under consideration the Housing Act of 
1950, I succeeded in amending the bill so 
as to provile for direct veterans’ loans as 
a backstop in cases where the normal 
home mortgage-financing companies 
were not able to operate. During most 
of the year the fund functioned well and 
was not called upon for very much sup- 
port. 

However, during the past few months, 
as we all know, the home mortgage mar- 
ket has been very tight. As a result the 
veterans’ fund has been called upon more 
and more heavily. Senators may re- 
member that when the Defense Housing 
Act was under consideration in the 
spring of this year, I submitted an 
amendment to extend the authority to 
lend the $150,000,000, and make it a re- 
volving fund. The authority to lend the 
$150,000,000 would have expired June 30 
of this year. The Senate accepted that 
amendment, and it was written into the 
Defense Housing bill. Later, the House 
not having acted on the Defense Housing 
bill, a Member of the House introduced 
as a separate bill the language contained 
in the Defense Housing bill relating to 
veterans’ loans and the House passed it 
as a separate bill, and sent it to the 
Senate. Still later, when we passed the 
Defense Production Act, we again adopt- 
ed this provision relating to direct loans 
to veterans. Three times the Senate act- 
ed on that proposal. Finally the House 
passed the Defense Housing Act. The 
bill went to conference, and the veterans’ 
provision was written into the conference 
report exactly in the form in which I had 
submitted it earlier in the year. 

I may say that it provided for an 
extension of 2 years, and also made of 
the $150,000,000, or at least what re- 
mained of it, a revolving fund, for any 
demands that may be made after the 
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time of the approval of that provision. 
When the conference report was before 
the Senate I called the attention to the 
fact that that provision had been writ- 
ten into the law, that the amount was 
very small, particularly in view of the 
stagnant condition of the mortgage 
money market, and that it might be nec- 
essary to ask the Senate for additional 
authorization. 

Mr. President, that is what I am aim- 
ing at in the joint resolution I intro- 
duced today. According to my infor- 
mation, of the $150,000,000 originally 
authorized, $147,000,000 has been allo- 
cated, and as of August 10, 1951, Vet- 
erans’ Administration disbursements and 
commitments outstanding totaled slight- 
ly over $106,000,000 for direct loans ap- 
proved prior to June 30, 1951. 

That means that only about $44,000,- 
000 balance is available for additional 
direct loans. 

Counting the estimated $1,500,000 re- 
payments expected, there is only enough 
left for about 7,000 loans based on the 
previous average loan of $6,500. Addi- 
tional loans can be made depending on 
how fast the fund revolves, but with 
the present market it is not likely to 
revolve fast enough to take care of all 
the applications for the loans. In other 
words, unless we take appropriate ac- 
tion now, when we go home the vet- 
erans in our respective communities will 
be coming to us and saying, “We can- 
not get a veteran’s loan for housing.” 

Mr. President, this is a simple mat- 
ter. It does not provide any great 
amount of additional funds. If the 
money market loosens up again a lit- 
tle later, as a great many persons pre- 
dict it will, mortgage money will be 
3 and no damage will have been 

one. 

I earnestly hope that the Banking and 
Currency Committee will give early at- 
tention to the joint resolution I have 
introduced, and that it may be reported 
to the Senate so the Senate and the 
House can pass it before Congress ad- 
journs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point a copy of the joint reso- 
lution—it is only four or five lines long— 
and also an article taken from today’s 
Journal of Commerce entitled “Revolv- 
ing Home Loan Fund Is Set.” 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 98) and the arii- 
cle referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the first sentence of 
section 513 (a) of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out the sum “$150,000,- 
000”, and inserting in lieu thereof the sum 
“$300,000,000.” 


REVOLVING Home Loan Funp Is Ser 


WASHINGTON, August 28.—The Veterans’ 
Administration said today its new direct 
home-loan program will start with a re- 
volving fund of about $43,000,000. 

A spokesman for the agency said this fund 
may increase as war veterans repay their 
loans, amortized on a monthly basis, or as 
VA sells the loans to insurance companies 
and other buyers. 

He added that VA may have to revise 
its list of areas in which private home- 
building loans to war veterans at 4-percent 
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interest are not currently available. The 
Housing Act of 1950 authorized loans up to 
$10,000 each, in areas where private 4-per- 
cent financing was unavailable. 

Surveys showed that the program should 
operate initially in about 2,200 of the Nation’s 
3,100 counties, largely in nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

As conditions changed, the lists of oper- 
ating areas were revised. In recent months, 
4-percent financing also has disappeared 
from some metropolitan areas. 

The 1950 act provided $150,000,000 for the 
VA home-loan program. 

In the year of operation, some 17,000 loans 
totaling about $107,000,000 were granted. 
However, there was no provision for a re- 
volving fund, and repayments went to the 
Treasury. 

At the end of the fiscal year about $43,- 
000,000 remained. 


INDEPENDENT AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to take 3 or 4 minutes of the time 
of the Senate to speak on another sub- 
ject. That subject is the treatment by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board of the small, 
independent, irregular air carriers. 
Some time ago the Small Business Com- 
mittee conducted hearings as to the 
treatment of these carriers. It became 
evident that as a result of a regulation 
which had been promulgated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board the small, non- 
scheduled, independent carriers. would 
be put out of business. That order was 
the death sentence to them. There can 
be no question about that. We found 
that most of these small carriers were 
veterans of the Second World War who 
had put their savings from that war into 
perhaps one airplane, sold by the United 
States Government as surplus property, 
with the actual encouragement by the 
Federal Government in disposing of the 
planes that the veterans ought to go 
into this business. They went into the 
business and have done a tremendous lot 
of good in the United States and in 
Alaska. 

The Small Business Committee was 
unanimous, after those hearings, in rec- 
ommending to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, first of all, that it rescind that 
regulation. The Board did rescind it. 
Second, that they work out some kind 
of a reasonable plan whereby the small, 
independent carriers might be able to 
continue to operate. We recognized 
them as a very valuable asset. We found 
that there was little if any competition 
between them and the large scheduled 
carriers, certainly not enough to hurt. 
If any Senator does not think that is 
correct, let him become stranded in 
some city and then try to get home with- 
out a previous reservation made on a 
scheduled carrier. Anyway, be that as 
it may, we came to the unanimous de- 
cision in the committee that that ought 
to be done. Before the report was is- 
sued we called in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. They all came to my office and 
sat around there and we went over the 
report item by item and discussed it. 

Mr. President, I have been disap- 
pointed in the fact, first of all, that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board apparently has 
made no effort since that time to work 
out a program whereby this tremendous 
asset to the economy, the security, the 
defense of the United States may be 
maintained. I believe that, if necessary, 
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legislation should be enacted to safe- 
guard against such a death sentence as 
the Board promulgated some time ago. 
Certainly I believe that we ought to ex- 
press most strongly our disapproval of 
the slow death by strangulation that 
they are practicing now by administra- 
tive order. We recognized the danger 
from the very beginning, that one by 
one, as they come up to apply for ex- 
emption, the Board could refuse to give 
them exemption, their right to continue 
to operate for another year, and, there- 
fore, they would be forced out of busi- 
ness. Instead of all of them being 
forced out of business at once, they are 
gradually being forced out as they come 
up, one by one. It may be a slower 
death, it may be less painful, but it is 
just as certain and it is just as harm- 
ful and just as destructive to the econ- 
omy and the security of the country. 
We should keep our implied pledge when 
we sold our surplus airplanes to those 
young veterans in order that they might 
go into the business. 

Mr. President, within the last day or 
two the Board has made a finding in 
which it has denied operations to one 
of these companies along the line I have 
suggested, setting the pattern, appar- 
ently, of knocking them off one by one 
as they come up for their certificates of 
exemption. Mr. President, as chairman 
of the Small Business Committee, and 
speaking, I believe, the unanimous opin- 
ion of that committee, I desire to say 
that such action is completely contrary 
to the recommendations our committee 
made to the Board and with which the 
Board indicated at least it was willing 
to comply. I consider it as uncalled for, 
and as destructive of one of the great 
economic factors in this country. I was 
about to say that it is destructive of the 
only small-business element in this in- 
dustry. That is not correct, because 
there are some feeder lines which are 
small business. But it is destructive of 
a great part of the small-business ac- 
tivity in the field of air transportation. 

Mr. President, perhaps this is not my 
business. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which has jurisdiction over 
legislation of this type. However, I am 
a Member of the United States Senate. 
I am a Member of Congress, and respon- 
sible for legislation generally. I was a 
Member of the House when the Trans- 
portation Act of 1938 was passed. I be- 
lieve it was a good act. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
going to act in this way, I say that the 
time has come for the Congress to re- 
examine the Civil Aeronautics Act. It 
is time to reexamine the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board and its method of operating 
under that act, to determine whether or 
not it is the will of the American people 
that air transportation shall be reserved 
for the few large operators. 

A few minutes ago I stated that a few 
small companies were permitted to op- 
erate as feeder lines; but very, very few. 
My guess is, without examining the rec- 
ord, that most of those small feeder 
lines originally applied for major trans- 
portation routes but were denied them. 
I do not believe that the Civil Aeronau- 
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tics Board, as it operates today, is giving 
proper consideration to the maintenance 
of the very bulwark of private enterprise 
in this country, and that is the thing 
out of which the backbone of private 
enterprise is made, namely, small-busi- 
ness operations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment which I have prepared on this 
subject. ` 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I will take only a very few minutes of the 
Senate’s time, but I feel obliged to bring 
to the attention of this body the apparent 
flouting of a congressional committee by a 
part of the administrative branch of the 
Government. 

In April and May of this year, the Senate 
Small Business Committee held extensive 
hearings on the role of the irregular trans- 
portation industry. 

Our Small Business Committee entered 
into this matter because we saw here a 
typical example of small enterprise being 
throttled. It appeared to be the classic study 
of the growing trend toward eliminating new, 
energetic enterprise, by the use of unfair 
and inequitable regulations—a matter of 
primary concern to the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee. Of course, the regular com- 
mittee dealing with aviation, the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
under the able chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, Senator 
Epwin C. JoHNson, has continuing responsi- 
bility in this field, and any legislative re- 
forms which might be required in the future 
would certainly emanate from this commit- 
tee. Our committee gave a great deal of time 
and thought to this problem. It was ob- 
vious that the Civil Aeronautics Board was 
engaged in a campaign to force all the so- 
called, nonscheduled coach airlines—the in- 
dependent segment of the air-carrier indus- 
try—out of business.. These nonscheduled 
airlines had pioneered a new type of low- 
cost air service in 1946 and had proven the 
feasibility of air coach transportation. I 
want to make plain that these nonscheduled 
airlines receive no direct subsidy whatso- 
ever, and represent the enterprise of young 
veteran flyers who were encouraged to set up 
their businesses by various agencies of the 
Federal Government after the war. These 
nonscheduled airlines have not had a fatal 
accident since July of 1949 and have flown 
2,000,000,000 passenger-miles with complete 
safety. 

On July 10, 1951, our committee filed a 
unanimous report in which we set forth our 
solution to the problem of the relationship 
between the independent segment of the in- 
dustry and the major airlines whose routes 
were designated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in 1938, under certificates of con- 
venience and necessity. It should be noted 
that no certificates have been issued since 
that date to fiy between major domestic 
points, thus closing out the air transport 
business to all but the original companies, 

The emergence of the so-called irregulars, 
in the postwar period, has, without subsidy, 
developed air coach and air freight and 
added a proven military asset to the country. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has opposed 
this new element of competition, 

Contrary to the position which the Board 
has taken that the independent operators 
must be liquidated, our committee felt that 
the CAB could follow a creative course in 
which both the major scheduled airlines and 
the independent carriers could continue to 
grow and serve the public: We stated: “Low- 
cost transportation invariably benefits the 
public. For the industry to flourish, the 
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Board must encourage both these important 
segments, the certified carriers and the low- 
cost coach operators.” The report stressed: 

“It seems to your committee that the CAB 
might well reassess its whole approach to- 
ward air rtation. Certainly its re- 
stricted view, resulting in the use of subsidy 
to provide high-cost luxury air service for a 
small part of the population, needs reexam- 
ination. 

“The operation of the nonscheduled air 
carriers has demonstrated that there is strong 
public demand for cheap air transportation 
on a vastly expanded basis. Far from reach- 
Ing a saturation point, air-coach service ap- 
parently has hardly scratched the surface 
of the potential market. 

“Your committee has taken great care in 
formulating its recommendations to make 
sure that they would in no way jeopardize 
the economic strength of the existing certifi- 
cated carriers. The committee recognized 
that these large carriers are the foundation 
of our air transportation industry. The com- 
mittee has discussed its proposals with at 
least one of the major certificated air car- 
riers and has been told that the recommen- 
dations would have no material effect on the 
well-being of the large trunk lines. The 
committee feels that the two—the certifi- 
cated carriers and the ‘nonskeds’—can pros- 
per together, each developing its own seg- 
ment of the air transportation industry.” 

Our committee has not heard from the 
Board either formally or informally since the 
filing of our report on July 10. Instead, on 
August 24, 1951, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
issued a death warrant putting Modern Air 
‘Transportation Co., an independent carrier, 
out of business. Modern, founded by Cap- 
tain Duff, a war veteran, operates three large 
passenger planes. It flew 20,000,000 passen- 
ger-miles in 1949-50 at a gross revenue of 
$750,000. The Board has ordered this com- 
pany to stop flying. By this decision, the 
CAB indicates that it is methodically follow- 
ing its old policy designed to liquidate the 
independent segment of the air transporta- 
tion industry, and that it proposes to do this 
by enforcing a regulation which is patently 
impossible to comply with. 

One member of the Board, Joseph P. 
Adams, although he felt constrained to go 
along with the decision on the basis of the 
Board's regulations, issued a partial dissent 
on the basis that the entire hearing in this 
case was a sham: “It seemed obvious to me 
that a rigid adherence by the Board to its 
May 25, 1950, opinion would render academic 
and ineffective the hearings and oral argu- 
ments in such cases.” Mr. Adams felt that 
CAB hearings, on the basis of present regu- 
lations, are futile since such hearings must 
inevitably result in a decision unfavorable to 
the independent air carrier. In other words, 
the independent carrier is charged with vio- 
lating an impossible regulation and is tried 
at a hearing at which no evidence adduced 
can conceivably do him any good. 

Clearly, the majority of CAB seems bent 
on ignoring the Senate. Apparently the CAB 
would like to turn its back on the solution 
to this problem which was offered by the 
Senate Small Business Committee and which 
recognized, along with the CAB and the rest 
of the air industry, that irregular flight by 
large passenger equipment are unfeasible and 
uneconomical. The CAB's decision in this 
recent case is but a further example of the 
Board's unwillingness to recognize any of the 
economic realities of aviation. 

Certainly such a policy by this administra- 
tive agency, carried on in spite of the express 
wish of a committee of Congress, and in de- 
fiance of the economic forces which are so 
potently at work in air transportation today, 
must lead this Board to a position where all 
of its decisions, and its very competence will 
be seriously questioned. Our committee 
sought an equitable solution and set forth 
a possible course. But we have yet to see any 
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action by the Board indicating that it is sin- 
cerely trying to expand civil aviation with 
broadest possible public service as its goal. 
Instead, we see continued the attitude of a 
Board that is insensitive to the will of Con- 
gress and to the needs of the community. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain 
the security and promote the foreign 
policy and provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States by furnishing 
assistance to friendly nations in the 
interest of international peace and 
security. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret that we have not made more 
progress on the pending bill today. We 
should have had some votes. I made 
the statement yesterday that it was 
deemed desirable to conclude considera- 
tion of the bill tomorrow and certainly 
not later than Friday, and that if we did 
not finish Friday we would have a ses- 
sion on Saturday. 

It is very important, in my opinion, 
that we make progress, in order that 
Members of Congress may find oppor- 
tunity to go to their homes and spend 
time with their constituents. I regard 
the work in our home States as a part of 
the work of the United States Senate. 
No one can properly represent the people 
of his State without going home occa- 
sionally and finding out what they are 
thinking. 

So, Mr. President, I now give notice 
that tomorrow night we shall have a 
night session, if necessary. Last week 
when I announced there would be an 
evening session the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. WHERRY] wanted to 
know the distinction between an eve- 
ning session and a night session. There- 
fore, in order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, there will be a night ses- 
sion tomorrow; it will not be a short 
evening session, unless, of course, we 
make such definite progress tomorrow 
that we finish the pending bill tomorrow 
evening. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The majority leader 
states that there will be a night session. 
I wholeheartedly approve of that. 
When he says there will be a night ses- 
sion, can he tell us how late it will be— 
midnight, 1 o’clock, or possibly all night? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am not able to 
state at this time how late it will be. I 
think the hour will depend on the prog- 
ress we make. I do not wish to be un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. THYE. I assure the Senator that 
he is not unreasonable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. One difficulty is 
that on bills of this kind too many Sena- 
tors wait until the last day to make their 
speeches. Tomorrow I expect the Sen- 
ate to do some voting. Some Senators 
who may wish to speak on the bill may 
find that it will be passed before they get 
their speeches ready, if they are not 
ready tomorrow. 

Iam hopeful that the Senate will make 
such progress tomorrow that it will not 
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be necessary to have too late a session. 
However, if we do not make satisfactory 
progress we shall have to have a late 
night session. Moreover, we shall have 
a session on Friday night, if necessary, a 
session on Saturday, and a Saturday 
night session, if that becomes necessary, 
because we must finish this bill. 

Mr. THYE. Some Senators are plan- 
ning to attend the San Francisco Con- 
ference in connection with the signing 
of the peace treaty with Japan. How 
can they arrive in California in time to 
attend that conference if the majority 
leader intends to hold a Saturday ses- 
sion and a Saturday night sesson? Some 
Senators will be leaving on Friday, as I 
understand. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Perhaps they will. 
However, as I understand, the confer- 
ence is not scheduled to begin formally 
until Tuesday. It is possible to get to 
San Francisco overnight. 

Mr. THYE. Some Senators may pre- 
fer to travel by train. They would have 
to allow more than the time overnight 
if they were to travel by train. 

Mr. McFARLAND. This bill is im- 
portant. Our first duty is here on the 
floor of the United States Senate. We 
are trying to accommodate all Senators. 
In fact, one of the reasons why we are 
anxious to dispose of this bill promptly 
is to accommodate Members who are go- 
ing to San Francisco. But if we do not 
get down to business and pass the bill it 
will not be possible to accommodate 
Senators. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a further inquiry. I am not 
speaking now as acting minority leader. 
I am speaking only as one individual 
Member of the Senate. The House is in 
recess, The House will not resume its 
sessions until the 12th of September, as 
I understand. We could not possibly 
have a conference on the bill before that 
time, even though we were to pass it this 
week. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If we wait until 
the House returns before we pass bills, 
the House will simply take another re- 
cess, because the bills will not be ready 
for conference when the House returns. 
The House was ready for conferences 
when it left, but we had not passed the 
bills. We must pass the bills here which 
the House already has acted upon and 
have them ready for conferences when 
the House returns. 

The recess of the House is no justifica- 
tion for the Senate to hold up action on 
legislation. I know that it is much easier 
to procrastinate, to wait until tomor- 
row to do everything. But it has been 
my experience in life that when one 
waits until tomorrow to do a job, to- 
morrow never comes, the job never gets 
done. The Senate had better get busy 
and pass these bills and be ready for con- 
ferences when the House returns. That 
is true not only with respect to the 
pending bill, but with respect to several 
appropriation bills and a tax bill. We 
have plenty of work to do to keep us 
busy until the House returns. 

Mr, THYE. I agree with the majority 
leader that we should never put off until 
tomorrow that which we can do today. 
I fully agree with the majority leader 
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that there is much pending legislation 
upon which we should have acted, and 
which we should have enacted into law 
many weeks ago. There is an appropri- 
ation bill as well as the pending bill. 

I assure the majority leader that he 
has my personal cooperation. I shall 
urge my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle to give him every cooperation in 
order that the calendar may be cleaned 
up, and in order that we may be ready 
for the House when it returns. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
The Senator from Minnesota has al- 
ways cooperated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield for a brief 
statement? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In order that the 
record may be absolutely straight, I 
want to say, with reference to the Japa- 
nese peace conference, that the major- 
ity leader has correctly stated that the 
conference will not get under way until 
Tuesday, September 4. That is with 
reference to the actual explaining, ex- 
pounding, and consideration of the draft 
treaty. However, I should like to in- 
vite attention to the fact that there are 
three treaties which will be considered 
in San Francisco. One treaty will be 
signed on Saturday. A number of those 
constituting the delegation from the 
Senate had planned to be there on Sat- 
urday. 

I am not saying anything for the pur- 
pose of affecting the course of the legisla- 
tion on the Senate floor. I share the 
majority leader’s feeling that it should 
be disposed of as soon as it can be dis- 
posed of. However, Mr. President, I do 
not want anyone to think that those of 
us who are going to San Francisco are 
going merely to be in San Francisco a 
few days ahead of time. A very im- 
portant treaty with Australia and New 
Zealand is to be signed on Saturday. It 
is a treaty which must be signed before 
we can take up the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. We pledged our word to these 
nations that we would do so. Some 
members of our delegation must be there. 

Furthermore, I hope that by the very 
discussions which have taken place on 
the floor of the Senate, with reference 
to the various Members of the House 
and Senate going to the Japanese Peace 
Treaty Conference, no inference may be 
drawn throughout the country that it is 
merely a useless trip which is being 
made. We read in the press today that 
leaving New York at about this hour are 
two pullman cars carrying the Russian 
delegates. Why are they going to San 
Francisco, to be there on Friday night 
and all day Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day? They are not going there for a 
vacation. 

I may say further, Mr. President, that 
a great deal of work must be done at such 
a conference. I believe it is just as im- 
portant as anything can be to the wel- 
fare of this country that we have as 
strong a delegation at San Francisco as 
we possibly can have, not on Tuesday, 
but to be there, ready to work on Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and 
every day of the week. We have an art- 
ful foe, who is not coming to the peace 
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treaty conference to help the United 
States. We may as well remember that. 

Mr. President, something was said by 
the majority leader—and I do not dis- 
pute his interpretation—to the effect 
that the first business of Senators is on 
the Senate floor. Ordinarily that is true. 
Yet there are tasks which the Senate 
delegates to a Senator which properly 
takes him off the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have been designated 
a delegate to the conference. I am 
chairman of the Far Eastern Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Frankly, I believe I would be 
negligent in my responsibilities if I did 
not go to the conference, having been 
appointed a delegate and being chair- 
man of the Far Eastern Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I do not want to be absent during the 
consideration of the pending bill. I have 
talked about it with the majority leader. 
I am vitally interested in it. Let me 
say that I worked on the bill in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and in 
the Committee on Armed Services day 
after day. I hardly missed a session 
during all the hearings. I dislike very 
much to leave the floor of the Senate 
while the bill is under consideration. I 
believe it is probably one of the most im- 
portant bills the Senate has ever con- 
sidered. It is probably the most im- 
portant, next to lend-lease. It may 
prove to be the most important legisla- 
tion in recent years, I dislike very much 
to leave the Senate while it is under 
discussion. Yet sometimes two obliga- 
tions arise at the same time, and one 
must choose between them. 

Only a small number of Senators have 
been named as delegates to the peace 
conference. I do not believe that it is 
for the good of our country for any in- 
ference whatever to be drawn by the 
people of the country that we are neg- 
lectful of our duties in the Senate by 
attending the important conferences in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I was not and arh not critical 
of anyone for planning to go to the 
conferences. It is fully understood that 
our Members go as delegates with im- 
portant functions to perform in the na- 
tional welfare and for the best interests 
of our country. 

I personally regret very much that the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] cannot be on the floor 
of the Senate throughout the considera- 
tion of the pending bill. He has day 
after day guided the recently passed 
Battle bill through and has partici- 
pated actively in the pending bill. He 
is one of the best informed Members in 
this body on foreign relations and his 
abilities therefore are in demand on 
many fronts. He has been a delegate to 
the United Nations Assembly and as a 
Member of this body I am rather proud 
of the fact that he has been chosen a 
delegate to the San Francisco confer- 
ences. I know he and other Members 
are obligated to go to San Francisco and 
I regard it as their duty to attend these 
meetings, 
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But today there were no peace confer- 
ences anywhere, yet very few Senators 
were on the floor. We did not have as 
many as we should have had. We made 
little progress on the floor despite the 
opportunity to do so. That is what I 
was referring to, when I said that our 
work is primarily on the floor of the 
Senate, considering legislation. 

No peace treaty is scheduled to be 
signed tomorrow. Members of the Sen- 
ate do not intend to leave for the con- 
ference tomorrow. In short, there are 
no reasons why Senators should not be 
present and why we should lose 40 min- 
utes for a quorum call. I hope that to- 
morrow we may have a better attend- 
ance. I hope that tomorrow we shall get 
a quick response to quorum calls and that 
we may get along with the consideration 
of the pending bill. That is why we are 
going to have night sessions. We will 
have night sessions because we are not 
making sufficient progress in the day- 
time, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to say to 
the majority leader that if Senators have 
been designated by the Senate to attend 
the signing of the Japanese peace treaty 
in San Francisco they must be allowed 
time sufficient not only to travel but to 
be able to adjust themselves to the ques- 
tions which will be before them and, as 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAÑ] has stated, to attend the 
signing of the treaty on Saturday. 

The very important legislation now 
pending before the Senate relates to 
foreign affairs. It relates to mutual aid 
and all the questions therein involved. 
If we are to have absent from the Senate 
Chamber the senior members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who for 
the past years have dealt with foreign 
questions, and if they are only to be 
paired on this important legislative 
measure when it comes to a final vote, 
I do not believe that we would be judi- 
cially and wisely conducting the business 
of the Senate because many of the senior 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations would be by duty bound to be 
absent from the Senate by reason of their 
having been named to attend the confer- 
ences at San Francisco. 

I can only bring this question up at 
the proper time, in order to safeguard 
the Members who have been asked to 
represent the Senate in the conferences 
at San Francisco, because they will be 
criticized for having been absent and 
paired on some of the important votes, 
if the votes come on Saturday or Satur- 
day night. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not agree 
with my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, that any Senator 
will be or can be criticized for having 
been absent on official business. For 
us to stop our work because of the sign- 
ing of the treaties would be worse than 
for some of the Senators to be absent 
when the bill is passed. 

As I stated yesterday, I do not believe 
that any speech yet to be made, how- 
ever persuasive, will change a single vote. 
If there is one subject which has been 
fully debated on the floor of the Senate 
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during this session of Congress, it is the 
question of foreign relations. There is 
no new policy involved here. 

Consideration of this bill was delayed 
because some members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations went to Europe 
to find out at first hand what the sit- 
uation is. That was important for the 
committee and for the Senate. Did they 
regard it as necessary that we stop the 
work of the Senate while they were 
gone? No. During that time we passed 
important bills. 

If we in the Senate stop our work 
every time some Senators have to be 
absent on official business, we shall 
hardly accomplish anything at all, be- 
cause during this session there has 
scarcely been a time when some Sen- 
ators have not been absent on official 
business. 

So we shall have to get along as best 
we can. 

Mr. President, I am about to make 
a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I now move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 30, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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Tuurspay, Aveust 30, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, August 
27, 1951) 


Tre Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Idris W. Jones, associate minis- 
ter, Calvary Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father and our God, we would lift 
into Thy presence the Members of this 
body whose decisions affect the destiny 
of so many. Keep them true to the 
noblest insights they have learned from 
Thee through life and experience. 

We all need Thy guidance, our Father. 
May we so plan, speak, and act that 
when we come to the close of this day, 
in the quiet of our rooms, each of us 
may sense the word of the Lord, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” This 
is our prayer for this day. Through 

asus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 29, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION e 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
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signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 
On August 23, 1951: 

S. 674. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Koestler. 

(The above act became law without the 
President’s signature.) 

On August 28, 1951: 

S. 61. An act for the relief of Sister Car- 
men Teva Ramos; 

S. 248. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States to issue a proclamation 
designating 1951 as Audubon Centennial 
Year; 

S. 289. An act for the relief of Arno Edvin 
Kolm; 

S.630. An act to suspend until August 
15, 1951, the application of certain Federal 
laws with respect to an attorney employed 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public ‘Welfare; 

S. 1214. An act to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine Port, 
Waterway, and Beach District; and 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas. 

On August 29, 1951: 

S. 100. An act to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens; 

S. 518. An act for the relief of Dr. Isac C. 
Goldstein; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Gerhard H. 
A. Anton Bebr; 

S. 818. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted land on the Crow Reserva- 
tion, Mont.; 

S. 1033. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucille Ellen Sanders Groh; 

S. 1034. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1036. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Julia Jackson Sanders; 

S. 1474. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Browder and Charles Keylon; 

S. 1503. An act for the relief of Harold 
Frederick D. Wolfgramm; and 

S. 1673. An act to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer to the Department of the Air Force 
certain property in the State of Mississippi. 

On August 30, 1951: 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Ruth Alice 
Crawshaw; 

S. 930. An act for the relief of Ivan Herben, 
his wife, son, and daughter-in-law; and 

S. 1242. An act for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate, after this evening, 
for an indefinite period, to attend the 
negotiations in connection with the sign- 
ing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. KNOWTAND was excused 
from attendance on sessions of the Sen- 
ate beginning at 10 o’clock this evening 
and continuing for the remainder of this 
week and all of next week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. HICKENLOOPER was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate while attending the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty in San Francisco. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR EMERGENCY AGENCIES, 1951 
(S. Doc. No. 65) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1951, for emergency agencies 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

PROPOSED DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION FOR THE 

Jupicrary (S. Doc. No. 66) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
deficiency appropriation, in the amount of 
$70,000, for the judiciary, fiscal year 1951 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 
PARTMINT OF THE INTERIOR (S. Doc. No. 
67) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, in the amount 
of $5,000,0C0, for the Department of the In- 
terior, fiscal year 1952 (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RELAT- 
ING TO TAXING POWERS OF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TICN OF NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the New Hampshire State 
Legislature and which has been approved 
by the Honorable Sherman Adams, Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. 

The resolution pertains to a request to 
the Congress of the United States to call 
a constitutional convention for the pur- 
pose of considering an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States per- 
taining to the tax powers of the Federal 
Government: 

I commend the text of this concurrent 
resolution and proposed amendment to 
the attention of my colleagues here in 
the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution presented 
by Mr. BRIDGES was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full when laid before the Senate by the 
President pro tempore on August 28, 
1951, p. 10716, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


CONTRIBUTION TO UNITED NATIONS IN- 
TERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY 
FUND—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I re- 
port favorably an original bill to author- 
ize the contribution of $12,000,000 to the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and I submit a report 
(No. 723) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2079) to authorize the con- 
tribution of $12,000,000 to the United 
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Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, reported by Mr. Green from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, was 
read twice by its title and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES RE- 
LATING TO UNDERWRITING AND DEAL- 
ING IN SECURITIES ISSUED BY CEN- 
TRAL BANK FOR COOPERATIVES — 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK., Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably an original 
bill to further amend section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to underwriting and dealing in 
securities issued by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives, and I submit a report 
(No, 724) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2085) to further amend 
section 5136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, with respect to underwriting 
and dealing in securities issued by the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, reported 
by Mr. Maysank, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, was read twice 
by its title and ordered to be placed on 
the calendar. ' 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. ToBEY, Mr. 
Brewster, and Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine): 

S. 2075. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact relating to the joint construction and 
operation of public welfare institutions; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2076. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of apprentices in the Government serv- 
ice through competitive examination; 

S. 2077 (by request). A bill to provide for 
certain investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission in lieu of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2078 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the establishment of postal stations and 
branch post offices at military, naval, and 
Coast Guard camps, posts, or stations and 
at defense or other strategic installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2079. A bill to authorize the contri- 
bution of $12,000,000 to the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund; 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2080. A bill for the relief of Inooka 
Kazumi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2081. A bill for the relief of Maj. Mat- 
thew J. Redlinger, Jr., United States Army, 
retired; to the Commitee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 2082. A bill for the relief of Ludwig, 
Isabel and Milly Model; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2083. A bill to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 2084. A bill for the relief of Mathilde 

Kohar Halebian; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2085. A bill to further amend section 
5186 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
with respect to underwriting and dealing in 
securities issued by the Central Bank of 
Cooperatives; ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Maynanxk when 
he reported the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 
1951—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Manon, Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. SPARK- 
MAN) submitted amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H. R. 5113 (to maintain the security and 
promote the foreign policy and provide 
for the general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friend- 
ly nations in the interest of international 
peace and security, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LONG submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 5113, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CASE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 5113, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Douctas, Mr. Tarr, and Mr. KE- 
FAUVER) submitted amendments intend- 
ed to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
committee amendment to House bill 
5113, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 5113, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BENTON submitted amendments 
intended te be proposed by him to House 
bill 5113, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. TAFT submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 5113, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 5113, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. McCLectan, Mr. WELKER, Mr. 
WHERRY, Mr. Matone, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Mounpt, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. Tart, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. BUTLER of 
Maryland, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. Bricker, 
and Mr. Kem) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 5113; supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MOODY (for himself and Mr. Mc- 
Maxon) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 5113, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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Mr. ELLENDER submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 5113, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1951—PRINTING OF BILL WITH 
SENATE AMENDMENTS NUMBERED 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
4550) to provide for the control by the 
United States and cooperating foreign 
nations of exports to any nation or com- 
bination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
all countries under its domination, and 
for other purposes, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, be printed, with the Senate amend- 
ments numbered. Otherwise there could 
not be a print of the bill until the House 
reconvenes. A number of Senators de- 
sire to have copies of the bill as passed 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Statement by him on the Niagara power 
project, made by him before the Senate 
Public Works Committee on August 21, 1951, 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him, editorial com- 
ment, and letter with respect to continuing 
the anticrime crusade. 

Memorandum by the American Zionist 
Council and communication regarding ap- 
propriations for the Near East. 

Telegram from Msgr. Edward E. Sawn- 
strom, director of war relief services, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, regard- 
ing future international manpower action, 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Condensation of booklet entitled “At the 
Crossroads of Destiny,” by Francis H. Buffum, 
of Concord, N. H. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Editorial entitled “Freedom Unadulter- 
ated,” reprinted from the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, commenting on address delivered by 
Senator Bricker on the denunciation by the 
United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of a proposed covenant on freedom of 
information. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “This Press Freedom,” 
published in the Columbus (Ohio) Evening 
Dispatch of August 28, 1951, referring to 
United Nations Commission on Freedom of 
the Press, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Editorial entitled “America's Pattern Could 
Make Real UN,” written by A. D. Quaint- 
ance and published in the Denver Post. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “Yalta Agreement was 
Great Tragedy,” published in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Observer. 

Editorial entitled “How Not To Prepare,” 
published in the Bridgeport Post of August 
28, 1951, relating to the President's dispersal- 
of-industry policy. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Editorial entitled “The Morgan Horse 
Farm,” published in the Washington Star 
of August 30, 1951. 


ANNIVERSARY OF INVASION OF POLAND 
BY GERMANY 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, Saturday 
of this week, September 1, will mark the 
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twelfth anniversary of the savage attack 
on the people of Poland by the German 
armies of Adolf Hitler. 

As we all know, it was this act of ag- 
gression which precipitated the terrible 
holocaust of World War II, from which 
Europe and other nations are still 
struggling to recover. 

The first victims of the Nazi legions 
were the brave people of Poland, who, 
despite the overwhelming odds against 
them, fiercely resisted the invaders in a 
manner that won the admiration of all 
the free world, 

Tragically, however, the red army of 
Russia, our supposed ally, entered Poland 
from the east some 17 days after the 
German attack and occupied half of 
Poland’s territory. The Soviet invasion 
wrecked Polish defense plans and pre- 
vented prolonged resistance against the 
Nazis. 

Since that time, the fate of the liberty- 
loving Polish people has been tragic and 
horrible. The defeat of Germany in- 
sured the complete control of Poland by 
the Soviet Union. Now Poland is ruled 
by the iron hand of the Kremlin. Her 
government is operated from Moscow. 
Citizens who differ with the Communist 
line are jailed or deported. 

The people of Poland cherish their 
freedom and independence no less than 
ourselves. Therefore, Mr. President, 
may I take this occasion to express the 
hope that the time is not far distant 
when Poland will emerge once again from 
the shackles of despotism which the 
Communist masters have thrown around 
her. 

The United States can view with pride 
the accomplishments of many of its citi- 
zens of Polish origin. They are a strong 
and integral part of our democratic 
Union, 

I urge the people of Poland and Polish 
American citizens of our own land to 
hold high the objectives of a free and 
independent Polish nation. The oppres- 
sion and tyranny which Poland has 
borne so long will and must be ended, 
Let us join together in the hope that it 
will be soon. 


UNITED NATIONS COVENANT ON CIVIL 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Mr.BRICKER. Mr. President, I noted 
in the Washington Post this morning an 
Associated Press dispatch from Geneva 
dated August 29 to the following effect: 
UNITED STATES MAKES Its POINT IN COVENANT 

DEBATE 

Geneva, August 29—The United States del- 
egation scored a triumph today in its cam- 
paign to have the United Nations write a 
human-rights covenant listing civil and 
political rights. 

The UN Economic and Social Council 
adopted an American-backed resolution re- 
questing the General Assembly in Paris, No- 
vember 6, to reconsider its decision directing 
that the proposed covenant include eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights as well as 
those of the civil and political field. 


Mr. President, a few more “victories” 
like the one described in this article and 
the Constitution will be lost. 

The United Nations is obsessed by a 
dangerous ambition. That ambition is 
to define and enforce the rights and 
duties, both economic and political, of 
every human being in the world. The 
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means for achieving this ambition may 
be found in some of the global treaties 
now being prepared by the UN and its 
subsidiary agencies. 

Many Americans feel that the United 
Nations can play an important role in 
maintaining international peace and se- 
curity in accordance with the terms of 
its Charter. However, no patriotic 
American will be able to support the 
United Nations if it continues to threaten 
national sovereignty by claiming juris- 
diction over fundamental human rights. 
Those who encourage the UN’s treaty- 
making ambitions are the UN’s worst 
enemies. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
ON ITS TRIP TO EUROPE—LETTER FROM 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. 
EISENHOWER 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee which was recently sent 
to Europe and was there a fortnight, was 
sent to ascertain whether the provisions 
of the pending foreign aid bill were justi- 
fiable or not. The subcommittee has 
made a report, of which a copy has been 
sent to each Senator. In that connec- 
tion, I should like to read a letter which 
came to me this morning: 

SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ALLIED POWERS, EUROPE, 
August 27, 1951. 
Hon, THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: Having read the re- 
port of your subcommittee, I consider it 
eminently fair and judicious throughout. 
Moreover, its concise and profound content 
refiects the directness and discernment with 
which you and your colleagues examined the 
various and complex problems of European 
defense. I do not see how you could have 
conducted a more searching inquiry within 
such a limited period of time. 

I appreciate your very kind letter on be- 
half of the subcommittee: Let me assure 
you that it was a pleasure to have you with 
us and a source of deep satisfaction to me 
and to my associates that your group could 
take the time for a first-hand look at our 
labors here. 

With appreciation and warm personal re- 

d 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


I hope this commendation of our re- 
port may induce Senators who have not 
read it to do so. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Butler, Md Gillette Langer 
Carlson Hendrickson Lehman 
Clements Hayden Maybank 
Cordon Ives McFarland 
Dworshak Johnston, S.C. McKellar 
Ellender Knowland McMahon 
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Murray Saltonstall Underwood 
Neely Schoeppel Welker 
Pastore Thye Young 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MaGcnuson] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
8 Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 

alif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend the meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy!], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr, WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. The clerk will 
call the names of absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Hoery, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. DIRKSEN, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. Lonc, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. FREAR, Mr. Brewster, Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Nixon, Mr. 
FLANDERS, Mr. BENTON, Mr..Douc.as, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. WATKINS, and 
Mr. Kem entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Butter of Nebraska, 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. CarEHART, Mr. CAsE, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. Ecton, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HENNINGS, 
Mr. HicKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. HUMPH- 
REY, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. MALONE, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. Morse, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
O’Conor, Mr. O’MaHONEY, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr, SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. Stennis, Mr. Tarr, and Mr. WILEY 
also entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been making an appeal to Senators 
to be present and in attendance on the 
Senate floor. I requested the commit- 
tees to adjourn their meetings promptly 
so that we could have a quorum and 
could proceed with the business of the 
Senate today without losing a great deal 
of time. Had that been done, we could 
have saved thus Zar 30 minutes; we could 
have had a quorum present at 10 min- 
utes past 12. 

Mr. President, I have made these re- 
quests for attendance and to avoid lost 
time on quorum calls for the benefit of 
every Senator, in an earnest endeavor 
to try to conserve the time of each Mem- 
ber individually and the Senate collec- 
tively. I think Senators should have 
been more considerate of their colleagues 
than to keep a part of the Senate wait- 
ing for them, on the floor. On a quorum 
call a Senator merely has to answer 
when his name is called. I hope we shall 
have better cooperation on the part of 
Members of the Senate. 

So far as I personally am concerned, 
I am perfectly willing to have sessions 
on Monday and Tuesday of next week 
if it is necessary to expedite the busi- 
ness of the Senate, and if that is the 
desire of Senators, we shall do that. I 
had thought that they might prefer to 
recess Labor Day and the following day. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If we sit today 
and for a reasonable time tonight, and 
are able to finish the pending bill, will 
it then be possible for Senators to get a 
few days off? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announced ear- 
lier this week that if we would dispose 
of the pending bill this week, we would 
recess on Labor Day and have only a 
token session on Tuesday. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
know of any inherent reason why we 
could not or should not finish the aid 
bill today? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I know of no 
reason. I know of no vote which is 
going to be changed by speeches. I 
think we could promptly transact the 
business of the Senate and dispose of the 
bill, if Senators wanted to do so. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is but one 
major issue, so far as the Senator from 
Virginia knows. It is whether we shall 
increase the amount of aid provided by 
the committee or decrease it. That is 
the issue. By this time every Senator 
should know how he stands on that issue. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I agree with the 
distinguished. Senator from Virginia. 
The subject of foreign aid has been de- 
bated this session in the Senate more 
extensively than has any other one sub- 
ject, and if Senators are not familiar 
with it now, they never will be. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Hearings were 
held upon it for weeks in the House, and 
hearings were held on it for weeks by two 
Senate committees, sitting jointly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is true; and 
hearings were held, not only this year but 
last year as well. I hope the Senate will 
transact this business with dispatch. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope the Sen- 
ate will respond to the plea made by the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I was in the Middle West. 
Time and time again, when I talked with 
a businessman or a farmer or a laboring 
man, he could extemporaneously tell me 
exactly why he was opposed to certain 
things which were being done by the 
Congress and, in some instances, by the 
President. I have noticed that most of 
the Senators who have spoken on the 
pending bill have had prepared speeches. 
I believe that I can speak as extempora- 
neously on this subject about as well as 
the average farmer or laborer or busi- 
nessman in the Middle West who is seem- 
ingly quite familiar with the situation. 

First of all, Mr. President, I learned, 
in discussing the pending bill, that it had 
been discussed in the newspapers, al- 
though all the details were not given. I 
learned that the average person had little 
conception of exactly what the mutual- 
aid program, amounting, roughly, to 
$8,500,000,000, would mean to the aver- 
age community. When I told them, 
some refused to believe it. Therefore, 
upon my return, I went to the Library 
of Congress and requested the prepara- 
tion of a statement showing the exact 
amount of foreign aid which has been 
given to foreign countries, and showing 
also exactly what it is going to cost the 
people in some of the counties in our 
States. The statement was prepared 
and given to me. 8 

I want to say and I say it without 
fear of successful contradiction—that 
some of the Senators who are sitting 
here should understand that, when the 
people of the United States realize the 
terrific tax burden which it is proposed 
to place upon those who reside in the 
various cities and counties, the voters in 
those cities and counties, in my opinion, 
are going to make it awfully tough— 
and in my opinion they ought to make 
it tough—for some of the Senators, when 
they come up for reelection. 

Mr. President, yesterday I listened to 
the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], in 
which he said that in Western Europe 
the people objected—‘“objected,” he 
said—to what the Congress of the United 
States was doing. They did not like the 
way the Congress of the United States 
was acting. Well, Mr. President, we did 
not hear very many complaints of that 
kind a short time ago, when their emis- 
saries came to the United States, and 
were around here, hat in hand, begging 
this same Congress for money. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party 
came into power in 1933. The amount 
of the public debt at that time was prac- 
tically nil, compared to what it is today. 
I suggest that the Democrats, my friends 
on the other side of the aisle, read the 
Democratic platform upon which the 
Democratic candidates ran in 1932. 
They said they represented the under- 
privileged, the poor, and they were going 
to do a great deal for them. We may 
read one paragraph after another of the 
Democratic platform, and we will find 
that the only promise kept was to put 
the saloons back into business, although 
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it was promised during the campaign 
that we should never again have the 
“brass rail.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As I recall, one of the 
promises was that bank accounts would 
be protected. In North Dakota, suppose 
a girl who taught school had a thousand 
dollars in the savings bank? Was not 
that protected? 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator fin- 
ished his question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to answer my 
friend with respect to the guaranty of 
bank deposits. When the bill came up 
for consideration, President Roosevelt 
wrote a letter in opposition to it. The 
bill was put through by the late Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg. It was drawn up 
before Herbert Hoover went out of office. 
As I have stated, Franklin Roosevelt 
wrote a letter in opposition to it. That 
is the record. It was put ovcr by Re- 
publican votes, I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from New Mexico, with 
the Democrats doing all they possibly 
could to defeat it. 

Have I answered my friend on the 
question of the guarantee of bank de- 
posits? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. No. 

Mr. LANGER. That is the record. I 
am sorry it does not satisfy the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Since 1930 there has 
not been a Republican majority in the 
Congress up to the Eightieth Congress. 
Let me tell my friend from North Dakota 
that I was elected on the Democratic 
ticket by Republican votes. 

Mr. LANGER. Republicans do make 
mistakes sometimes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the Republicans 
in my State know whom to trust. Let 
me ask the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota if he can tell me what 
progressive laws which are now on the 
statute books and which were passed by 
a Democratic Congress he would now 
repeal. 

Mr. LANGER. I referred to the Dem- 
ocratic platform of 1932. I repeat, one 
can get the platform and go through 
it from one end to the other and find 
not one single promise made in 1932 
which was kept except the one dealing 
with liquor. I am not speaking now 
about 1936 or about 1940. I shall take 
them up at a later time. I am talking 
about the platform of 1932, when the 
Democrats were going to cut expenses, 
when they said that we had far, far 
too many boards, bureaus, and commis- 
sions, and that the Democrats were going 
to reduce them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Roosevelt came 
into office of the 4th of March 1933. 
One of the 1932 campaign promises was 
to reduce expenses. 

Mr. LANGER, Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota know that the salaries of 
Senators, Representatives, and every 
Government employee were cut 15 per- 
cent in that very year? 
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Mr. LANGER. Yes; I am fully fa- 
miliar with it. But I can name Repub- 
lican States in which expenses were cut 
more than that. They were cut 20 per- 
cent in North Dakota. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, But there are 47 other 
States besides North Dakota. I am very 
proud of North Dakota, and I am very 
proud of the representation from North 
Dakota. Iam glad we have such a pro- 
gressive citizen as is the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota; but he does 
not represent the Republican Party or 
the Democratic Party of the whole 
country. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Roosevelt did not reduce ex- 
penses. He increased them and in- 
creased them, and reduced even the little 
amount the soldiers of World War I were 
getting so that the veterans did not even 
have enough on which to live. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to empha- 
size the fact that I believe in the three 
branches of Government, and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota knows that so far 
as the senior Senator from New Mexico 
is concerned, he does not sneeze every 
time someone in the executive depart- 
ment takes snuff. On many occasions 
I do not agree with individual Senators, 
but so far as representing the people of 
the country is concerned, the Democrats 
in the Senate have done the right thing. 

Mr. LANGER. I am glad my Demo- 
cratic friend thinks so. There is no harm 
in thinking it, anyway. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am a little bit surprised to hear the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota criticizing the 
Democratic Party. It has many times 
occurred on this side of the aisle that 
when we needed some votes from across 
the aisle we could depend on the senior 
Senator from North Dakota; so much so 
that there has been a question in my 
mind as to just what party he belongs to. 
I am a little doubtful, and I think every 
other Senator holds the same opinion, 
that he votes with us as much as he 
votes with the Republicans. When he is 
right he votes with the Democrats, and 
when he is wrong he votes with the Re- 
publicans. Of course, I am from the deep 
South. That being true, I am a rock- 
ribbed Democrat, and always have been. 

Judging from the speech the Senator 
from North Dakota is making, he will 
probably be a candidate for reelection in 
North Dakota. The Democrats are hop- 
ing that he will be again elected. There 
is very little chance of electing a Demo- 
crat in North Dakota, and we do not 
think the Senator can be defeated by a 
man who will probably be labeled as a 
Republican. God bless the Senator from 
North Dakota and let him go forward 
and continue to help us from his side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say to my distinguished friend that he 
will look in vain to find one single vote 
ever cast by the senior Senator from 
North Dakota in favor of the foreign pol- 
icies of President Roosevelt or President 
Truman. Aside from UNRRA, in con- 
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nection with which we appropriated $2,- 
000,000,000 to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, it will not be possible 
to find one vote which I cast in support 
of the foreign policy of the Demorcatic 
Party, in all the 11 years I have been a 
Membe“ of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when it comes to the for- 
eign policy and aid to foreign countries, 
I think I have voted along with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Then the Senator 
voted Republican half the time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator talks about the whole Dem- 
ocratic platform and the whole Repub- 
lican platform, and tells us what should 
be done and what should not be done. 
The Senator knows what a platform is 
for—— 

Mr. LANGER. I know what Republi- 
can platforms are for; I do not know 
about Democratic platforms, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is something on which to ride into 
office, and have we not been successful? 
How many Presidents have the Repub- 
licans elected on their platforms in the 
past 20 years? We at least have been 
successful in getting into office. I can 
say that we have done something for 
the laboring people of the Nation dur- 
ing the past 20 years, and the Senator 
from North Dakota has been of great 
help in doing something for the farmers 
and for the working people. 

Mr. LANGER. With reference to this 
“laboring people” stuff he is talking 
about, I may say to my distinguished 
friend that today the laboring people 
are worse off than they were in 1932 
when Mr. Roosevelt was first elected 
President of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. Just a moment. I 
will prove it to the Senator from South 
Carolina; not, however, by what the 
senior Senator from North Dakota says. 
The Senator from South Carolina need 
not take my word for it at all. I will 
prove it by the statement put out by the 
Public Affairs Institute, of which there 
are 33 members, everyone of whom is a 
Democrat, and the national executive 
secretary of which is Dewey Anderson. 
What does its last report say? It says 
that today, after the Democrats had 
elected a Democrat in 1932 who said he 
was going to help the underprivileged 
and the poor, and who said in 1936 again 
and again and again that he was going 
to help the underprivileged and the poor, 
and who in 1940 and 1944 repeated the 
sawe words, more than 11,000,000 fam- 
ilies in the United States have today an 
income of less than $2,000 a year. The 
Senator knows what the dollar is worth 
today in comparison to what it was 
worth in the times when the Republicans 
were in charge of the Government. 
Then we had an honest dollar. Today 
a dollar is worth perhaps 39 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am very thankful to the Senator from 
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North Dakota for bringing up the subject 
of what the conditions were in 1931 and 
1932. I do not want to go back to those 
years. I am satisfied the Senator from 
North Dakota does not want to go back 
to 1932. I remember practicing law in 
the city of Spartanburg in 1932. Time 
after time in that year a man or woman 
would come into my office and say, “Olin, 
please give me 10 cents to buy a sand- 
wich.” Sometimes a man would come in 
and say to me Give me 25 or 30 cents in 
order that I may buy a little flour so my 
children may have something to eat.” 
Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
a was the condition in 1931 and in 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator will have to acknowledge 
that when the Democratic Party took 
over in March 1933 something was done 
to change that condition. Since then 
the national income has been increasing. 
The national income in 1932, under the 


Republicans, was only $35,000,000,000 a 


year. What is the national income at 
the present time? Today the national 
income is $230,000,000,000. Think of that. 
Think of what an increase there has been 
in the national income since 1932. Men 
worked in the mills in South Carolina 
for $8 a week in 1932. Today such work- 
ers are drawing $50 and $60 a week. That 
is the difference between the conditions 
in 1932 and the conditions in 1951. Iam 
glad the Senator from North Dakota 
mentioned the conditions existing under 
the Republican administration at the 
time when the Democrats came into 
Office. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I did 
not interrupt the political speech of my 
distinguished friend because I wanted 
him to make it, for that is the kind of 
stuff we have heard in this country, and 
we never had a Republican, so far as I 
know, who knew the exact answer. But 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
can answer each and every word of what 
my friend from South Carolina has said. 
Go back, if you will, to the days before 
Woodrow Wilson. Was labor ever in a 
better condition than in those days? 
Labor then received the highest wages 
it ever had received in this country. Was 
the common man ever in better shape 
than he was in those days? Then, un- 
fortunately, very, very unfortunately, 
the Republican Party split between 
Theodore Roosevelt and William How- 
ard Taft, and a Democrat was elected. 
What was the first thing Woodrow Wil- 
son did after he was elected—and he did 
not do a very good job of that, because 
even William Jennings Bryan resigned 
as a result of what Woodrow Wilson did. 
Woodrow Wilson got us into World War 
I. That is the record of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield until I answer my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from South 
Carolina. Woodrow Wilson, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina was talking 
about a few minutes ago, got us into 
World War I. Yes, he got us into World 
War I. My friend from South Carolina 
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will be interested to know what that cost 
this Government in addition to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of casualties in that 
war. In the succeeding years Demo- 
cratic Senators rose one after another 
in the Senate and said we had no busi- 
ness being in that war. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, a Democrat, resigned his 
office as Secretary of State because he 
said we had no business in that war. 
He was a different kind of man from the 
Secretary of State we now have in office. 
William Jennings Bryan, the man who 
had been the Democratic Party’s stand- 
ard bearer three times as candidate on 
the Democratic ticket for President of 
the United States, resigned his position 
as Secretary of State because Woodrow 
Wilson was getting us into that war. I 
am only quoting what Democratic Sena- 
tors said on the Senate floor We had 
no business in World War I.” 

Now let us see what has happened 
since the Democrats got into power. 
Let us see what has occurred since 1932. 
What has become of the money the 
Democrats have given foreign countries? 
And now the Democrats want to give 
foreign countries eight and one-half 
billion dollars more. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I decline to yield, Mr. 
President. I am answering the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator be so 
kind as to yield 

Mr. LANGER. I decline, because Iam 
answering my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina. 

The Democrats came into office with a 
Treasury which was in fine shape. 
When the Democrats came into office 
this was a country of happy people. 
Woodrow Wilson came into office, and 
while in office he did such a horrible job 
that when Republican Presidents suc- 
ceeded him, they said, “We know that a 
depression is coming. We know that 
Woodrow Wilson has wrecked this coun- 
try. We are going to do what we can 
to save it.” 

The conditions the Senator from 
South Carolina spoke about in his State 
of South Carolina were due first, last, 
and all the time, as the records bear out 
by any reliable economist, to the fact 
that Woodrow Wilson, a Democratic 
President, plunged this country unneces- 
sarily into war. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield until I get through answering 
my friend from South Carolina. We only 
reaped what the Democratic President 
Woodrow Wilson had sown. That can be 
found by looking up the record as set 
forth in the reports by the Brookings 
Institution and by other institutes. 
From those reports it will be found that 
the depression was due to what Woodrow 
Wilson did while in office as a Demo- 
cratic President. 

Mr. President, now we find that the 
same pattern that was set up after 
World War I is being followed. After 
World War I the royal house of England 
came to the United States and was 
royally entertained. If we pick up the 
newspaper now we find that in a few 
days the royal house of England is com- 
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ing over again. I expect to hear that 
my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina, wearing a silk hat, and all the 
other appurtenances, will go to the gar- 
den party in honor of the royal house of 
England. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I have not yet an- 
swered the Senator from South Carolina. 
I decline to yield until I have answered 
him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Will the Senator yield to me immediately 
thereafter? i 

Mr. LANGER. When I finish, I will 
gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to explain some things 
about Woodrow Wilson—and Hoover, 
too. 

Mr. LANGER. Wiliams Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo was the son-in-law of President 
Wilson, a man who during World War I 
had more dictatorial powers than any 
other man had ever had before in all 
the history of America. He ran the 
Treasury. He ran the banks. He ran 
the railroads. Wherever one turned, he 
saw the name William Gibbs McAdoo. 

What did he do after the war? Just 
what the very bill which we are con- 
sidering today would do. He gave out 
billions of dollars. Of course, the bor- 
rowers were going to pay it back—you 
bet. England was going to pay it back, 
and all the other countries were going to 
pay it back. When they got through, the 
only country which paid back even the 
interest was little Finland. 

Then when Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt came into office, what did he do? 
He canceled all the debts—not the war 
debts; I am not talking about assisting 
the other countries during war times— 
and he gave billions of dollars away af- 
ter the war was over. 

What have the Democrats done since? 
How much have we given these countries, 
I ask my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina? 

We have given Austria $895,119,000. 
We have given Armenia $39,942,000. We 
have given Belgium and Luxemburg $1,- 
744,000,000. 

I worder if Senators realize how much 
a billion dollars is. It just about repre- 
sents the value of every acre of land in 
South Carolina and every bit of city 
property on the assessment rolls of South 
Carolina. Perhaps it is a little more than 
that. I say to my distinguished friend 
from South Carolina that the Democrats 
gave all that money to Belgium and 
Luxemburg. 

How much did we give the British Em- 
pire? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. LANGER. Wait a L.inute. We 
gave the British Empire, since World 
War I, in loans and gifts, $44,079,000,000. 
That is a great deal of money. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of. South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. LANGER. We gave China $3,446,- 
000,000. I wish I knew exactly what the 
assessed valuation of property in South 
Carolina is. I know that there are 13 
States in the Union which, up to a short 


_ time ago, had an assessed valuation of 
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less than 81,000,000, 000 each. So we gave 
away to Great Britain 844 679.000 090. 
We gave Great Britain 44 times the value 
of every acre of land, every horse, every 
cow, and every sheep, as well as all the 
bank deposits, in any one of 13 States, 
But the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut rose a couple of days ago and 
stated that England did not like the way 
Congress was acting. 

How much did we give to Czecho- 
slovakia? We made her nice and fat, 
and then the Russians took her over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. ‘I decline to yield until I 
answer the Senator’s question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
1 from North Dakota declines to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to make a statement. The 
Senator from North Dakota is not 
answering my question. 

Mr. LANGER. We gave Czechoslo- 
vakia $17,348,000. We gave Denmark 
$234,792,000. Perhaps the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina would like 
to write these figures down, so that he 
will not forget them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. LANGER. We gave Egypt $59,- 
700,000. We gave Estonia 825,903,079. 
We gave Ethiopia 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from what he is reading? 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, my distin- 
guished friend would not know what I 
am reading from, but I am reading from 
the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. LANGER. Iam reading from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This is a state- 
ment which was prepared by Repre- 
sentative Van Zaxpr, the head of the 
Disabled War Veterans of America. He 
prepared this statement. The veterans 
who lost their arms and legs are now 
asked to pay all this debt, in addition to 
fighting for their country. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I rise to a point of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam reading from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, In order that 
my friend have the page, I am reading 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
95, part 6, page 7112. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. I want my friend to 
have the page number. It is page 7112. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me finish. I want 
to answer my distirguished friend. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I rise to a point of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to answer my 
friend, who asked a question. I am an-, 
swering it. He wanted to know what the 
Democrats had done since 1933, and I 
am telling him what they did. 4 

They gave to Ethiopia $16,447,000. 
They gave to France and her possessions 
$13,371,000,000. They gave to Finland 
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$24,600,056. They gave to Greece $681,- 
000,000. They gave to Hungary $64,000,- 
000, and got Hungary nice and fat so 
that the Russians could take it over. 

They gave to Iceland $20,000,000. 
They gave to Israel $62,000,000. In this 
bill we are giving them $40,000,000 more. 

They gave to Italy $4,700,000,000. 
They gave to Iran $23,100,000. They 
gave to Iraq $7,805,000. 

I am sure that my distinguished 
friend, when he pays his income taxes, 
will be delighted to know that all these 
people were taken care of. We are going 
to give them eight and one-half billion 
more. 
` Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I am answering my 
distinguished friend. 

The Democrats gave to Ireland $142,- 
763,000. Mind you, Ireland was never 
in the war. She did not lose a single 
Irishman, but our country had to help 
the Irish, too. The Democrats gave to 
Ireland $142,763,000. 
£ They gave to Japan $1,891,000,000. 
They gave to Korea $89,469,000. These 
are the figures only up to June 1, 1949. 
We have given a great deal more since. 
I will have those figures for the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina in 
just a moment. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 
Mr. LANGER. They gave to Korea 
$89,469,000. They gave to Latvia $10,- 
713,000. They gave to Liberia $14,829,- 
000. They gave to the Netherlands and 
her possessions $979,000,000. The Queen 
of the Netherlands owns a great hotel 
in the city of Washington, with some 
5,000 rooms. _Perhaps my distinguished 
friend is paying rent there. I do not 
know whether he is or not. Up until a 
few days ago, at least, that hotel was 
owned by the Queen of the Netherlands. 
They gave the Netherlands $979,000,000. 
They gave Norway $345,000,000. They 
gave the Philippine Islands 8708, 000, 000. 
They gave to Poland—oh, they fixed up 
Poland in great shape so that Russia 
could make a good satellite out of it 
88 73,600,000. Portugal was not even in 
the war, but they gave Portugal $11,- 
647,000. Rumania is one of the satellite 
countries. It got $79,435,000. Russia got 
$12,793,400,000. Russia was recognized 
by the Democrats, after the Republicans 
would not recognize that country. Her- 
bert Hoover refused week after week, 
month after month, and year after year. 
The Democrats promptly recognized 
Russia. Before they got through they 
had given Russia $12,793,400,000. I do 
not suppose it included the four or five 
hundred ships we gave to Russia, which 
we have been trying to get back ever 
since the war has ended. 
|: Then there is a country called Saudi 
Arabia. Perhaps my distinguished friend 
from South Carolina does not exactly 
know where Saudi Arabia is. I assure 
him there is such a country, because we 
gave Saudi Arabia $46,200,000. Sweden 
was not in the war with us, but we gave 
Sweden 8104. 100,000. Trieste got $35,- 
200,000. Turkey did not lose a single 
man in the war, but the Democrats gave 
Turkey 8305, 409,000. 
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A few moments ago my distinguished 
friend from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvxzl 
said that the Democrats had been in con- 
trol of every Congress except the Eighti- 
eth. During the Eightieth Congress we 
had a Democratic President. Therefore, 
the Democrats are entitled to all the 
credit. I certainly do not wish to take 
any credit from them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. I am trying to answer 
my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not believe the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is answering me. 
I believe he realizes how I voted on the 
questions he has mentioned. 

Mr. LANGER. I am answering my 
distinguished friend. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from North Dakota is not 
answering me. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
South Carolina wanted to know what the 
Democrats did, and I am tellihg him. I 
am reading from the REcorp. We are all 
interested in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. I decline to yield. 
Then there is a country called Yugo- 
slavia. A person picking up a news- 
paper now and reading about our giving 
some money to Yugoslavia would be led 
to believe that this was the first time we 
have given any money to Yugoslavia, 
What is the Democratic record on Yugo- 
slavia? At the very time when the Com- 
munists were taking control and were 
throwing out all people who were sym- 
pathetic to the United States, they re- 
ceived the sum of $117,200,000. 

Then the Democrats looked around 
for some more countries to whom to give 
money. They found that they had 
missed the South American countries, 
So they took care of South America. 
They gave South American countries 
$1,651,392,000. 

That makes a grand total, up to June 
1, 1949, of $92,169,478,135. Does anyone 
now want to know where our national 
debt comes from under the Democratic 
administration? That is the amount of 
money they gave away. It does not begin 
to include the money that they gave 
away since that time. They have cer- 
tainly given away a great deal more since 
then. 

Mr. President, we are naturally inter- 
ested in knowing exactly how this af- 
fected the people of this country. If I 
had known that my distinguished friend 
from South Carolina was going to in- 
terrogate me I would have had figures 
for his State. 

However, I am interested in North Da- 
kota. I know the people of North Da- 
kota and they know me. They have 
confidence in me. They know that I 
keep them advised as to what is going 
on in this Senate. Many months ago I 
went to the Library of Congress and had 
prepared a table showing exactly what 
has been given away in the give-away 
program of the Democrats, and how the 
give-away has affected the people of 
North Dakota 
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We have in North Dakota a small 
county called Adams County. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. I am answering my 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am trying to help the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota in his cam- 
paign. 

Mr. LANGER. Thank you so much. 
I appreciate your help. We have a 
county in North Dakota known as 
Adams County. There are only 4,094 
people in the county of Adams, so there 
are, roughly, only a thousand families 
in the whole county. Does the Senator 
know what their share of the money sent 
to these countries was up to June 1, 
1949? It was $1,455,821. 

I had the same calculations made of 
the new give-away program, which the 
Democrats have conjured up to give 
away $8,500,000,000 more. Do Senators 
know how much it will cost the people 
of Adams County, N. Dak.? It will cost 
them $1,817,545 more. 

My distinguished friend from South 
Carolina has a pretty good record. I 
think a fine record on most of the for- 
eign-policy votes. He has not gone 
along in voting with the Democrats on 
the give-away program. When we were 
voting to give $3,750,000,000 to England, 
it was called a loan, whereas everyone 
knew that it would never be paid back. 
I offered some amendments to the bill, 
and, as I recall, my distinguished friend 
from South Carolina supported the 
amendments. Only 11 Senators sup- 
ported me. Instead of giving the $3,750,- 
000,000 to England, I moved that we give 
every veteran of World War II a $10,000 
home free of charge, as a gift. It would 
not have cost as much as the money we 
gave to Great Britain in that one Demo- 
cratic year. 

Mr. President, I got exactly 11 votes. 
After that amendment was defeated I 
offered another amendment, to use some 
of this money in doubling the salaries 
of school teachers and some of it to 
build schoolhouses. We got only 11 
votes for that amendment. I believe my 
distinguished friend from South Caro- 
lina voted in favor of the amendment. 

When that amendment was defeated 
I offered another amendment, to use 
the money to have urinalysis tests made 

of every man, woman, and child in the 
country, so that we could find out the 
condition of the health of our people, 
the tests to be made by the family doc- 
tor. As I said on that occasion, one 
little test would cost only 2 or 3 cents, 
and it would not even take a nurse to 
make the test. Such a little test would 
show the existence or nonexistence of 
three diseases. By spending $2.50 on 
each test we could detect the presence or 
absence of 22 diseases, according to the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Apparently 
one Senator who had voted with us on 
the first amendment thought the second 
was a foolish proposal. We got only 10 
votes for that amendment. 

Then I offered another amendment, to 
build three four-lane highways north 
and south, and three four-lane highways 
east and west, and also to use some of 
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the money to build farm-to-market 
roads. Apparently the Senator who 
would not vote with us on the urinalysis 
tests changed his mind, and we had 11 
Senators again who voted for that 
amendment. 

So we gave $3,750,000,000 to Great 
Britain. 

A day or so ago we heard the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
read an article from the New York 
Times, an Associated Press dispatch to 
the effect that the people of England, or 
the people of the west, as they are 
called, did not like the way the Con- 
gress of the United States was acting. 

As I said a moment ago, I am sure my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], will be 
interested to know the amount of money 
that the counties and cities in North 
Dakota, as well as those in South Caro- 
lina, would have to pay for foreign aid. 
I have been in South Carolina, and in 
that State there are many cities of 5,000 
people. Does the Senator know how 
much a city in South Carolina with a 
population of 5,000 persons now has to 
pay for the foreign aid we already have 
provided, entirely aside from that pro- 
vided in the pending bill? They have to 
pay $1,840,033. That amount of money 
must be paid by a little city of 5,000 per- 
sons, and that amount of money does 
not include the interest. 

Does the Senator know how much they 
will have to pay if the pending bill is 
enacted into law? They will have to pay 
more than twice as much. 

I obtained this information yesterday 
from the Library of Congress. I say 
to my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from South Carolina, let us consider, for 
example, a county such as Eddy County, 
N. Dak., with a population of 5,361, or 
roughly 5,000 persons. Under the so- 
. called Marshall plan and loans and gifts, 
without the amount provided by the 
pending bill, their share of that debt 
was $1,511,909. If the pending bill is 
enacted into law, they will have to pay 
an additional amount of $1,992,201, mak- 
a total of approximately $3,400,000—all 
to be paid by a little county of 5,000 
persons. 

Mr. President, I would not vote for this 
bill. The advocates of the bill tell us, 
“If you do not vote for the bill, the coun- 
try may be bombed.” They spread the 
doctrine of fear, trying to scare every- 
one. Mr. President, it is the same as if 
I went to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina and said to him, 
“Tf you do not give me all that you have, 
so that we can get a cure for cancer, 
you are going to die of cancer.” Or, if 
I were soliciting funds for tuberculosis, 
it is the same as if I went to the Sena- 
tor from ‘South Carolina and said to 
him, “If you do not give me all that you 
have, so that we can find a cure for 
tuberculosis, you are going to die of 
tuberculosis.” 

Is it not strange that after World 
War II ended, at the time when we were 
the strongest country on the face of the 
earth, one Democratic Senator after an- 
other rose on the floor of the Senate and 
said, “We are first in sea power, first in 
manpower, and by far the strongest in 
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the air,” and then they decided to have 
a conference in San Francisco, just as 
so many Senators now are going to at- 
tend another conference in San Fran- 
cisco next week. 

So they were going to have a confer- 
ence in San Francisco. Mind you, Mr. 
President, that conference was said to 
be a conference to end all wars, All that 
our boys fought for in World War II was 
to have been provided for in the charter 
framed at San Francisco. I thought 
that when our boys went to that war 
they went to it to fight for the Atlantic 
Charter. Whom did the President send 
to San Francisco, Mr. President? He 
did not send one veteran who had lost 
an arm or a leg in that war. Among 
all the delegates there, only one had 
served at all in the war, and that was 
Mr. Stassen, who had served as an aide 
to an admiral in the Navy. 

When that conference was concluded, 
what was the result? There was brought 
to us here a document called the United 
Nations Charter. England and some of 
the other foreign countries had the best 
organized propaganda machine which 
ever existed in all history. One of the 
daily newspapers in this very city stated 
that it would dedicate itself to the defeat 
of any Senator who voted against the 
United Nations Charter. That did not 
bother the Senator from North Dakota, 
Mr. President; I voted against the United 
Nations Charter, anyway, because it was 
no good. 

So we got the United Nations, and 
today we find great activity in chasing 
Communists. 

Mr. President, what did we find only a 
few months ago? The greatest Com- 
munist of them all, Jacob Malik, went to 
New York to the U. N. and as Russia’s 
spokesman talked for days on the tele- 
vision, where he could talk to 20,000,000 
people at one time, and he told the peo- 
ple of the United States about all the 
“glories” of communism. So I say that 
the men who voted for the United Na- 
tions Charter set up the greatest propa- 
ganda machine for Russia which they 
could possibly have set up, because in 
speaking from the United Nations, as he 
has done, Jacob Malik is immune to 
prosecution for the things he says. He 
can say anything on the radio or the 
television there and can talk to 20,000,- 
000 of the people of this country at one 
time, while the United States pays 78 
percent of all the costs of setting up that 
propaganda machine for Russia in the 
U. N. None of the delegates there and 
no part of the force they have there can 
even be arrested. In fact, they get their 
automobile licenses free of charge, while 
the veteran who fought for his country 
in World War II has to pay for his auto- 
mobile license. 

Now there is another arrangement by 
which the delegates to the United Na- 
tions have their mail handled for noth- 
ing, whereas any American citizen has 
to pay 3 cents to send a letter in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, may I have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, those of 
us who do not like communism—and I 
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think that is true of every Senator on 
this floor—should do more about it. 

Mr. President, I have before me the 
full record of what the pending bill, if 
enacted into law, will cost the three 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. I think I shall frank 
this information to those three States, 
together with the record showing what 
Senators voted for all of these gifts and 
loans and grants, because certainly the 
people are entitled to know who voted for 
giving away all this money. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield, because I am still answer- 
ing my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has before him a veto by the Presi- 
dent of Senate bill 827, a bill for the re- 
lief of Fred P. Hines, in the amount of 
$778.78. The Chair thought he would 
call it to the attention of the Senator 
from North Dakota, because the Chair 
believes it is a bill of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr.-LANGER. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from South Carolina, 
that is a bill which I introduced, It is 
for $778 and how many cents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars and 
seventy-eight cents. 

Mr. LANGER. In that case the rec- 
ord is—I might as well talk about that 
as anything else, temporarily 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. I decline to yield at 
this time. I am still answering my dis- 
tinguished friend from South Carolina, 
The bill called for $778.78, to be paid to 
a veteran, a man who fought in World 
War I. He wrote me. He finally went to 
the Veterans’ Hospital, where he was 
told, “We can do nothing for you. You 
have cancer. You are soon going to die.” 
He went to the Veterans’ Hospital a sec- 
ond time, and he was told, “We can do 
nothing for you. You have cancer, and 
you are soon going to die.” He finally 
went to another doctor. That was 20 
years ago. He is not dead yet. So he 
had no cancer. Today, he is 80 years old, 
and destitute. He is ill and is in a hos- 
pital at Minot, N. Dak. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from North Dakota filibuster- 
ing, by any chance? 

Mr. LANGER. I decline to yield. I 
am answering the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The result is that some of the vet- 
erans in North Dakota wanted to have a 
bill introduced. They felt it no more 
than right that this man, Fred P. Hines, 
who, they said, had suffered a disability, 
should at least have his hospital ex- 
penses paid, in the sum of $778.78. In 
the meantime, he had been discharged 
from the hospital. By a unanimous vote, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee reported 
the bill and, by unanimous vote, it was 
passed by the Senate and, I believe by 
unanimous vote, it passed the House of 
Representatives. The President vetoes 
it. I suppose he must start saving 
money, if we are to rive away $8,500,- 
000,000. If we do that, it is necessary 
to start some place, so the start is made 
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in the case of Mr. Hines, veteran of 
World War I, in order to save $778.78. 
Mr. President, it makes a start. 

The Government is collecting from 
farmers in the Middle West; including 
the States of Illinois, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico. Government agencies are col- 
lecting from the farmers the payment 
of seed loans. During World War I it 
was said, We do not have enough wheat, 
we do not have enough oats, we do not 
have enough barley, and we do not have 
flax.” In the State of Montana, repre- 
sented by my distinguished friend, the 
senior Senator from that State, who now 
sits before me, thousands and thousands 
of acres were broken up and seeded in 
flax because, during World War I, our 
supplies of flax were shut off. The 
farmers did not want their land broken 
up. The scientists said the land would 
become dust, and would be blown away. 
But the land was broken up. 

Immediately after the war, what hap- 
pened across the line in Canada? The 
Canadian Government canceled every 
seed and feed loan. Within a year after 
the war had ended each of the loans was 
canceled. They said, “These people 
rendered patriotic service during the 
war.” The drought came in our coun- 
try, and it continued for 8 or 9 or 10 
years. All the feed and seed loans 
made by our farmers draw 6-percent in- 
terest. I am sure my distinguished 
friend from Montana will bear me out. 
I am satisfied his mail is similar to mine. 
Every week I receive scores of letters 
from farmers, telling me that the United 
States Government is trying to collect 
the seed and feed loans, loans which 
draw 6-percent interest; and the 
amounts now claimed in connection with 
those loans are in some instances twice 
as much as the original amounts which 
were borrowed. 

Between North Dakota and Canada 
and extending across the border we have 
what is called a Peace Garden. Every 
year meetings are held in that Peace 
Garden. The Governors from Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta come down to meet 
with the Governor of North Dakota, 
During the time I was Governor, I met 
with them. There the farmers of Can- 
ada meet the farmers of North Dakota. 
The farmer from Canada would say, “I 
had my seed loan and my feed loan can- 
celed.” The farmer from North Dakota 
would have to say, “Our Government has 
not canceled any of the loans. My loans 
are still drawing interest.” 

Mr. President, today when a North Da- 
kota farmer dies, leaving $3,000, $4,000, 
or $5,000, the United States Government 
takes every single penny, if the debt 
owing the Government is that much, 
leaving not one penny for the widow. If 
anyone doubts that, I can show him 
scores of letters in my office containing 
complaints which I have made to the 
Farm Credit Administration. But that 
did not deter the Senate when the $3,- 
750,000,000 British loan bill was under 
consideration. 

If an American soldier returned home, 
how much did he owe? What was his 
share of the public debt? It was a trifle 
over $5,000. How much did the veteran 
whe returned home in Great Britain 
owe? He owed $1,339. The American 
veterans owed more than three times 
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as much as did the veteran in Great 
Britain. That did not deter the Senate. 
With but a few of us voting against it, 
the Senate passed a bill making a gift 
to Great Britain of $3,'750,000,000. 

Let us discuss the record further. Let 
us consult the record of the Democratic 
Party, and its position regarding our for- 
eign policy. So far as the domestic poli- 
cy is concerned, there have been a great 
many things done under it, for which I 
voted, as my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina said. 

It will be remembered that we have 
the atomic bomb, and that America first 
had it alone. If anything was precious, 
if there was any weapon in the world 
which should have been safeguarded, it 
was the atomic bomb. When Winston 
Churchill came to the United States 
from England, he made a speech at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in which he said there would have been 
a war a long time ago had it not been for 
the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment had the atomic bomb. 

So, Mr. President, the Democratic 
Party was charged with keeping the se- 
crets of the atomic bomb inviolate. We 
spent many millions of dollars in order 
to protect this country from spies. But 
we find that a group of spies from Great 
Britain went to New Mexico and got the 
very top secrets. Then those secrets 
were given to Russia. That is the kind 
of care our public officials took of the 
atomic bomb. The President says they 
are today being manufactured in Russia, 
and they are also manufactured in Eng- 
land. So, if there is a war, and some of 
our boys are killed by atomic bombs, we 
must blame those in this administra- 
tion whom we trusted for doing such a 
miserable job that the lives of our boys 
will not be protected. 

It is strange, Mr. President, to read 
the farewell message of George Wash- 
ington and then realize what has hap- 
pened to this Government of ours. 
George Washington wrote that message 
only approximately 175 years ago—which 
is only a minute in the life of a nation— 
warning the people of this country 
against foreign entanglements and for- 
eign alliances. 

I will say this about William Jennings 
Bryan, Mr. President, that when he was 
Secretary of State he concluded 52 treat- 
ies with other nations. Fifty-two coun- 
tries made treaties with the Government 
of the United States. Bryan was fol- 
lowing the advice of George Washington. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if there is 
such a thing as the spirit of a man exist- 
ing after he dies, whether the spirit of 
Andrew Carnegie is still alive and around 
us. Andrew Carnegie said he was dedi- 
cating his millions of dollars to make the 
United States again a colony of Great 
Britain. His biography was taken out 
of every public library in the United 
States. I could not even get a copy of it 
in the Congressional Library. The book 
has been rewritten, but, fortunately, I 
was able to get hold of a copy of the 
original through a friend of mine in New 
York. Some years ago I put it into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Andrew Car- 
negie made his millions in the United 
States and did not even become a citizen 
of this country, and then dedicated his 
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millions to making the United States a 
colony of Great Britain. Sometime, as 
I look around, I wonder what is taking 
place in this country, and whether Mr. 
Carnegie’s servants are not doing a 
pretty good job. 

Again referring to what George Wash- 
ington said when he left the office of 
President, let me read a few words from 
his message: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with 
all, Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct, and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. 


He wanted this Nation to be an exam- 
ple to all other nations. 


Who can doubt that, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it; 
can it be that Providence has not connected 
the permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is recom- 
mended by every sentiment which ennobles 
human nature. Alas! is it rendered impos- 
sible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded; and that, in place of 
them, just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. The nation which in- 
dulges toward another an habitual hatred, 
or an habitual fondness, is in some degree 
a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to 
its affection, either of which is sufficient to 
lead it astray from its duty and its interest, 
Antipathy in one nation against another, 
disposes each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 


Mr. President, Washington’s message 
is so apropos that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this portion of the Farewell 
Address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the gov- 
ernment, contrary to the best calculations 
of policy. The government sometimes par- 
ticipates in the national propensity, and 
adopts through passion what reason would 
reject; at other times, it makes the ani- 
mosity of the nation subservient to projects 
of hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, 
and other sinister and pernicious motives. 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the lib- 
erty of nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of 
one nation for another produces a variety 
of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest, in cases where no real 
common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducements or justifications. It leads also 
to concessions, to the favorite nation, of 
privileges denied to others, whick is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the con- 
cessions, by unnecessarily parting with what 
ought to have been retained, and by ex- 
citing jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom equal 
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privileges are withheld; and it gives to am- 
bitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens who 
devote themselves to the favorite nation, 
facility to betray or sacrifice the interests 
of their own country, without odium, some- 
times even with popularity; gilding with the 
ag pearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, 
a commendable deference for public opin- 
ion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the 
base or foolish compliances of ambition, 
corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in in- 
numerable ways, such attachments are par- 
ticularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many op- 
portunities do they afford to tamper with 
domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
se uction, to mislead public opinion, to in- 
fluence or awe the public councils. Such 
an attachment of a small or weak, toward a 
great and powerful nation, dooms the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens), the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove, that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government. But that jealousy, to be use- 
ful, must be impartial, else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be 
avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation and 
excessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second 
tue arts of influence on the other. Real 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and 
odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people, to 
surrender their interests. 


Mr. LANGER. I particularly invite 
attention to a few lines which I shall 
now read: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence (I conjure you to believe me, fel- 
low citizens), the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history 
aud experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government. 


Apparently Washington’s advice has 
se followed, certainly not since 

Mr. President, instead of giving 
$8,500,000,000 to foreign countries, why 
do we not use that sum of money to 
clean up slums—not slums three or five 
or six or seven or eight thousand miles 
away from home, but slums within two 
blocks of the Capitol of the United 
States? I can show Senators places 
within two blocks of the Capitol where 
there are no electric lights, where the 
occupants do not even have kerosene 
lamps, where they are still using an old 
black vessel with a wick and tallow in 
it. Can it be said that 7 percent of the 
people are going to take care of the 
other 93 percent? The Democrats are 
giving away $8,500,000,000 to foreign 
countries, when we have in this country 
11,000,000 families who are trying to ex- 
ist on less than $2,000 a year. 

As I have sat in the Senate for the last 
11 years and watched one foreign-aid 
bill after another adopted, my mind 
has gone back to the radio address 
heard by nearly all the American peo- 
ple, made befor> we got into World War 
II, by Winston Churchill, who, in his 
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beautiful, melodious voice, said in the 


middle of the afternoon of one day, 
“Give us guns. Give us weapons. We 
do not want your men. We have enough 
men to win this war. All we want of 
America is just guns and weapons.” 

A few weeks later the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas rose on the 
floor of the Senate and offered the Con- 
nally resolution, under which we had to 
have wars on two fronts. I have always 
been proud of the fact that I voted 
against that resolution. 

Then came the fateful June day when 
we invaded the Continent. Out of the 
116,000 allied casualties, 86,000 were 
American boys. 

Mr. President, I remember that a 
candidate for the office of Senator in 
one of my neighboring States said over 
the radio, “Oh, if I had been in the Sen- 
ate I never, never, never would have 
voted for the British loan.” He was 
elected. He came to the Senate and he 
has since voted for every single bit of 
foreign aid that has been granted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, many of those who run 
for office, before they are elected, say 
what they are going to do for the farmer 
when they get into office, but as soon 
as they are elected they proceed to for- 
get all about the farmer. I have been 
proud of the fact that the junior Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] and 
I have kept our pledges to the farmers 
of our State and the pledges we made to 
farmers in surrounding States, 

After all these years of Democratic 
rule, during which we have had involve- 
ment in the affairs of other countries 
all over the world; what do we now find? 
We find ourselves in an undeclared war 
in Korea. Hardly anyone on the United 
Nations side is dying in Korea except 
American boys. One of the nations that 
joined with us, Bolivia, has sent 30 engi- 
neers to Korea. 

Sometimes I wonder how men who 
have been elected to the Senate, and who 
have disregarded the advice of Wash- 
ington, who have disregarded the advice 
of William Jennings Bryan, the man who 
resigned his office as Secretary of State 
rather than sanction our involvement 
in a war with Germany—I wonder how 
such men feel when they are alone at 
night with their consciences, when they 
envision our boys going to their deaths, 

How happy the Communists were at 
the end of World War II. The Demo- 
cratic administration took Communists, 
some of whom had worked on the Daily 
Worker, and who had changed their 
names, and put them on the payroll of 
our Government, and sent them over to 
Germany to conduct the denazification 
trials. I am not talking about the first 
denazification trial when Goebbels and 
Goering and the rest of those fellows 
were tried. I am talking about the 
trials, in American courts, of 3,000,000 
Germans. 

I decline to follow the leadership in 
foreign affairs of a party that is so dumb 
as to let the Russians completely sur- 
round Berlin and Vienna and Prague, 
and not even keep a road open so that 
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we, the Americans, who conquered those 
places, can go into those cities. The 
dumbest farmer in any State of the 
Union, the dumbest businessman, the 
dumbest laboring man, who buys 40 acres 
out of a section of land, 640 acres, first 
of all reserves the right to go in and 
out of his 40-acre farm. But this great 
leadership we had was too dumb even 
to keep a road open into Berlin, into 
Vienna, or into Prague. So today, if an 
American citizen wants to go to Berlin 
he has to bow down to the Russians, and 
say, “Please, please, please give me a 
permit so that I can visit Berlin.” 

At these denazification trials what 
did Russia do? Russia started them, 
and at the end of 3 weeks Russia 
stopped them. She said, “We do not 
want any denazification trials.” The 
Americans said to every engineer, to 
every scientist, “You have got to be de- 
nazified. Otherwise, you cannot work.” 
A professor could not obtain a job. 

What did Russia do? She took all 
the scientists who had been building the 
German weapons of war, and invited 
them to Russia—52,000 of them. They 
built the submarines which we may have 
to fight some day. They finished all 
the weapons which Hitler was building, 
so that some day they may be used to 
take the lives of our boys. The United 
States continued to say, “We must de- 
nazify them.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I am answering the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON). 

Mr. CASE. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator’s answer. However, it 
is my understanding that Russia had 
a simple way of handling denazifica- 
tion. She would suggest taking out a 
card in the Communist Party, saying, 
“Just take out a card in the Communist 
Party, and you are denazified and 
cleared.” 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that I investigated 
that very allegation when I was in Ger- 
many last year. I found that that was 
not true. I found that one had to join 
various fronts. If he did not join the 
youth movement, he could not obtain 
an education in Germany under Hitler’s 
rule. Later he had to join the labor 
front so that he could get a job. 

Mr. CASE. I do not dispute that. I 
think possibly the Senator did not catch 
the first of what I said. I said that 
my understanding was that Russia had 
a very simple way of denazifying people 
in the Eastern Zone. She said to them, 
“If you want to be cleared, simply take 
out a card in the Communist Party, and 
you will be all right with us.” In that 
way Russia was able to stop the de- 
nazification proceedings. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Senator from 
North Dakota stated that the Russians 
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had invited scientists to come to Rus- 
sia? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the Senator dis- 
cover that when he was in Germany last 
summer? 

Mr. LANGER. I knew it before, and 
it was corroborated when I was over 
there. About 52,000 of them went to 
Russia. 2 

Mr. MORSE. Then the Senator does 
not share in the point of view that they 
were not invited into Russia, but taken 
into Russia? 

Mr. LANGER. Ido not share in that 
view at all. As a matter of fact, 12 of 
those scientists are now in California. 
They were brought over here by our 
Government. I discussed the subject 
with them. They did not want to go to 
Russia. They were put into a concen- 
tration camp, and they said that their 
colleagues were promptly put on the pay- 
roll in Russia. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think, 
then, that the German scientists are 
working voluntarily in Russia and are 
doing what they are doing because of 
their own desire to do it? 

Mr. LANGER. My judgment is that 
some of them are and some of them are 
not. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the Senator 
will yield for a further question? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I notice the Senator's 
great interest in veterans, in which inter- 
est I share. I wonder if the Senator 
might be interested in taking up this 
afternoon House bill 3193, or rather the 
President's veto of that bill, which I 
understand is a privileged matter. All 
the Senator has to do is to move that it 
be taken up because it is a privileged 
matter. The Senator would be in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam very glad to yield 
for that purpose if the Senator will make 
the motion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed with the imme- 
diate consideration of the President's 
veto message on House bill 3193, which 
is the so-called veterans’ pension bill. 

It seems to me that we ought to pro- 
ceed at once to dispose of it. I am ad- 
vised—I think correctly—by the Parlia- 
mentarian that such a motion is in order. 
It is a privileged matter and I think we 
should dispose of the bill in a few short 
minutes, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield for that pur- 
pose if I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota asks unani- 
mous consent that he may yield for the 
purpose of taking up a privileged matter, 
without losing his right to the floor. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask what is the 
privileged matter? 

Mr. MORSE, The privileged matter is 
the President’s veto message on House 
bill 3193, which is the bill for veterans’ 
pensions which the President of the 
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United States vetoed some time ago. I 
think it is a bill which ought to be dis- 
posed of immediately. I think it has 
been too long delayed already. The 
junior Senator from Oregon would like 
to be heard at some length on the bill, 
because I think the President’s veto mes- 
sage is unsound from beginning to end. 
In particular, I think the comment of 
the President in his veto message to the 
effect that the bill discriminates against 
nonveterans, overlooks the fact that the 
pension to veterans covered by the bill 
has been granted for some time. If there 
was any discrimination, the discrimina- 
tion was created when the pension was 
first granted. The real issue before the 
Senate now is whether or not, in the light 
of present day costs and prices, the pen- 
sion to those helpless veterans covered 
by the bill which the Congress approved 
several years ago is of an adequate 
amount to take care of those helpless 
veterans now. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Alabama that I think the President of 
the United States overlooks another 
matter. The argument in the veto 
message that we should not grant these 
helpless veterans this increase in pension 
simply because their disability is the re- 
sult of non-service-connected disability 
overlooks a great moral obligation which 
I think we, the people, owe to all helpless 
people in this country. We never make 
a right by extending a further wrong. 
I think it is a national disgrace that we 
are not doing a better job than we are 
doing in taking care of helpless people 
in this country, both veterans and non- 
veterans. With this opportunity to take 
care of helpless veterans, I think there 
is a clear moral obligation on the Senate 
to follow the example set by the House, 
and proceed to override the President’s 
veto this afternoon. I hope the day will 
come in America and the sooner the bet- 
ter when all helpless people receive a 
decent pension which will help lighten 
somewhat the burdens and pains of their 
existence. I refuse to accept the notion 
that our great economy cannot provide 
adequate pension aid to the blind and 
helplessly crippled who require the con- 
stant care of someone to help them get 
around. Let us never forget that our 
greatest national wealth is our fellow 
citizens. Let us never forget that the 
spiritual teaching that we are our broth- 
er's keeper is a tenet of our democratic 
society as well as of our religious faith. 

Let me say further that I think that 
the attention of the people ought to be 
called to the fact that we are dealing in 
this bill with helpless veterans who are 
beneficiaries under this bill only in case 
their disability is so great that they need 
someone to take care of them because 
they cannot take care of themselves. If 
they are single, their income per year 
must not be more than a thousand dol- 
lars, including in the calculation social- 
security benefits. If they are married 
their total income must be not more than 
$2,500 a year. 

I wish to say to the Senate this after- 
noon that when we adopted this pension 
in the first place we laid down at that 
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time the principle for these pensions, 
Where was the voice of the President 
then? Why did he not veto the bill 
when it was first passed? Now, because 
we seek to enlarge the pension, we are 
faced with this unsupportable veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER} has the floor. He has asked unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon for the 
purpose of presenting a privileged mo- 
tion, without losing his right to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], un- 
der reservation of objection, has been 
recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. To keep the record 
straight, I should like to have the Chair 
review the situation with me. 

The junior Senator from Oregon asked 
the Senator from North Dakota to yield 
to him for the purpose of making a mo- 
tion, which request was granted. Then 
the Senator from Oregon made his mo- 
tion. Then the colloquy started, and it 
was at that time that the Senator from 
North Dakota, as the Record will show— 
and I ask the reporter to read back the 
Recorp if the Chair questions it—for the 
first time after the Senator from Oregon 
had obtained the floor for this purpose, 
raised a subsequent point in regard to 
his right to hold the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair will be 
glad to have the Recorp read. It is the 
understanding of the present occupant 
of the chair that when the request was 
made of the Senator from North Dakota 
the Senator from North Dakota said that 
he would yield provided he did not lose 
his right to the floor, following which 
the occupant of the chair put the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. MORSE. I say most respectfully 
to the Chair that if he will have the Rec- 
orp read he will find that he is in error. 
I request that the Recorp be read. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I hope that 
the Senator from Oregon will not push 
this matter at this time. 

Calling up the veto message is a priv- 
ilege which is accorded the chairman of 
the committee which handled the bill 
on which the veto was made. Iam told 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] intends to bring 
this matter up. However, he is now 
holding hearings in his committee on the 
tax bill. There is no disposition to keep 
the veto message from being brought be- 
fore the Senate, but we are trying to dis- 
pose of an important bill right now. I 
think it is a courtesy to the chairman of 
the committee to wait until he is ready 
to bring up the veto message. I am told 
that he intends to do so within a reason- 
able time. 

There is no disposition, if the chair- 
man does not bring it up, to keep any 
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other Senator from doing so. We are 
trying to expedite the work of the Sen- 
ate. We are trying to dispose of the 
pending bill. Some Senators are leav- 
ing for San Francisco. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will not insist on press- 
ing his motion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say two things to my good friend the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND]. 
In the first place, I have no desire to 
impede the progress of the pending bill. 
I am perfectly willing, however, to take 
judicial notice, having been on the Sen- 
ate since noon, that there is no possibili- 
ty of taking any action on the pending 
bill this afternoon. Therefore, we ought 
to take care of the veterans, instead of, 
it seems to me, going through maneu- 
vers in the Senate this afternoon which 
are not going to hasten any vote on the 
pending bill. We could dispose of the 
veterans’ legislation while conferences 
are being held as to what the strategy 
is to be of various forces in the. Senate 
with regard to the pending bill. 

In the second place, let me assure the 
Senator from Arizona that I am not 
disrespectful to the chairman of the 
committee or to any other Member of 
the Senate. However, I respectfully sub- 
mit that action on this veterans’ legisla- 
tion has already been too long delayed. 
I believe we had better think of the help- 
less veterans, and give them the eco- 
nomic relief today which would be pro- 
vided by the bill. The bill could be 
pessed in 30 minutes. I certainly think 
we can afford to devote that much time 
to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not like to 
differ with my good friend from Oregon, 
but I wish to say that if any maneuvers 
have been engaged in with respect to 
strategy on the pending bill, I do not 
know of them. The only thing that is 
keeping us from taking action on the 
pending bill is speeches on other mat- 
ters. If we took action on the veterans’ 
bill it would just take that much longer 
to dispose of the pending bill. I hope 
we can promptly dispose of the pending 
bill, 

I say to the Senator from Oregon that 
I shall be very glad to work with him 
in trying to set a time for bringing up 
the veto message. If he will not press 
the issue at this juncture, I assure him 
that I shall consult the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance about it. I give 
the Senator from Oregon my word that 
I shall work with him and the chairman 
of the committee in trying to set an 
early date for bringing up the veto mes- 
sage on the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I find the 
Senator from Arizona demonstrating the 
same cooperative spirit that I have al- 
ways found him to demonstrate toward 
the junior Senator from Oregon. I will 
accept his word. I know I can take his 
word that he will work with me, and the 
two of us, with the chairman, in trying 
to obtain very early consideration of the 
veterans’ bill. The helpless veterans are 
entitled to action at an early date. I do 
not believe we can justify further delay. 
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I am satisfied that if we could get the bill 
to the Senate floor, we would be able to 
override the President’s veto by an over- 
whelming vote. I want to say—and I say 
it most respectfully about the President 
of the United States—that I believe in 
the preparation of his veto message he 
overlooked some very fundamental 
principles as to the rights of these par- 
ticular veterans to the pension. I believe 
we owe it to the veterans to override the 
veto without further delay. 

Mr, President, I withdraw my motion 
as of now, giving the majority leader 
the assurance, it being a privileged mat- 
ter, that if we cannot work out with the 
chairman a satisfactory arrangement as 
to an early consideration of the bill, I 
shall renew my motion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to express 
my appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. I assure him we 
will get along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon still wish to have 
the Recorp read? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be delighted to 
withhold the request until tomorrow 
morning, so that the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair [Mr. GILLETTE] can 
peruse the Recorp for himself. The 
Chair will note I made my motion after 
the Senator from North Dakota yielded 
and before he subsequently offered a 
reservation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will be very glad to acquiesce in 
that procedure. The Senator from 
North Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Before I conclude my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Recor at 
this point a chart prepared by the Li- 
brary of Congress, showing exactly what 
it would mean to every county in North 
Dakota if this bill for $8,500,000,000 is 
passed. It shows the per county cost of 
the total amount appropriated from July 
1, 1945, to June 30, 1951, and the per 
county cost in North Dakota if the pend- 
ing bill shall be enacted. 

I call attention to the fact that in Cass 
County in North Dakota, the most thick- 
ly populated county in the State, the pro- 
portion would be nearly $38,000,000. Mr. 
President, I close firm in my belief that 
the people of this country are over- 
whelmingly opposed to this bill—to this 
giving away of $8,500,000,000. I believe 
the people feel that this is an outrageous 
act—that this money is needed here for 
pensions, for hospitals, for schools, for 
roads and that when these people wake 
up to what is being put over on them 
they will realize that at least the senior 
Senator from North Dakota tried his best 
to help them. Mr. President, I am not 
afraid to do my duty as I see it. Iam not 
afraid of the criticism of those who have 
profited by the millions of dollars because 
of the give-away gifts of the Congress, 
Iam not afraid as long as I vote accord- 
ing to my conscience and when the time 
comes when the Senate clerk calls out the 
name of WIWIIAN LANGER I shall with 
pride respond with a ringing “No.” 
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There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

North Dakota’s computed share on per capita 
basis of cost of foreign aid, 1945-51, and 

military appropriation bill, 1952 


Share on ps capita basis 


Depart- 


Unit pens of 
countries, oeno 
utilized and Pires? K 
available |% ee ill 8 
July 1, 1975, fseal 1953 
to June 30, 
1951 
(2) (3) 
North Dakota... $174, 278, 489 5229, 641, 974 
1 403, 920, 463 
Adams 1, 379, 360 1, 817, 545 
5 4, 574, 928 6, 028, 257 
2, 994, 488 3, 945, 755 
498, 893 657, 378 
3, 409, 904 4, 481, 988 
1, 127, 516 1, 485, 097 
1, 860, 486 2, 451, 511 
7, 121, 569 9, 383, 896 
16, 329, 804 | 21, 517, 334 
3, 207, 660 4, 345, 236 
2, 556, 793 3, 369, 016 
1, 685, 634 2. 221, 113 
2, 033, 928 2, 680, O51 
1, 511, 909 1, £92, 201 
2, 733, 902 3, 602, 387 
1, 494,988 | 1, 960, 905 
983, 404 1, 295, 804 
11, 052,364 | 14. 563, 396 
2, 004, 880 2, 041, 775 
5, 414 1, 526, 856 2, O11, 897 
7, 086 1, 998, 394 2, 633, 228 
iddor._. 6, 154 1, 735, 551 2, 286, 888 
9, 471 2, 671, 011 3, 519, 518 
6, 345 1, 789, 417 2, 357, 865 
12, 556 3, 541, 043 4, 665, 935 
7, 501 2, 140, 814 2, 820, 892 
6, 840 1, 929, 017 2, 541,812 
18, 770 5, 293, 515 6, 975, 120 
8, 676 2, 446, 806 3, 224, 088 
19, 242 5, 426, 629 7, 150, 520 
9, 399 2, 650, 706 8, 492, 762 
8, 055 2, 271, 671 2, 993, 319 
3, 077 867, 776 1, 143, 444 
13.944 3,922,487 | 5, 181, 730 
8. 259 2, 329, 203 3, 069, 127 
14, 334 4, 042, 474 5, 326, 658 
8, 838 2, 492, 493 3, 284, 289 
5, 388 1, 519, 524 2, 002, 235 
19, 738 5, 566, 511 7, 334, 838 
11, 094 3, 128, 730 4, 122, 641 
rge 7.568 2,134,327 | 2,812, 344 
Sheridan 5, 226 1,473, 837 1, 942, 034 
Sioux.. 3, 709 1, 046, 012 1, 378, 301 
Slope.. 2,308 650, 202 857, 676 
Stark. 16, 121 4, 546,444 5, 900, 725 
Steele. 5, 131 1, 447, 045 1, 906, 731 
Stutsman, 24, 039 6, 779, 479 8. 933, 133 
‘Towner 6, 329 1, 784, 905 2, 351, 920 
on eel 11, 330 3, 195, 287 4, 210, 341 
20, 485 5,777, 180 7, 612, 431 
34, 631 9, 766,635 | 12, 860, 226 
10, 384 2, 928, 496 3, 858, 708 
16, 402 4, 625, 692 6, 095, 147 


1 Total of columns 2 and 3. 


Nots.—The amounts for each county represent that 
county’s share in the programs listed in the column 
headings, when that share is computed on the basis of 
per capita amounts of each . Total foreign aid 
and ts utilized, and aid and grants available, were 
divided by total United States population to find the 
per capita amount of the . That amount then 
was multiplied by the population of each county. The 
same procedure was followed in computing the county’s 
share in the defense appropriation bill, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. The committee amend- 
ment is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Butler, Md. Hill McFarland 
Byrd Hoey McMahon 
Carlson Holland Millikin 
Case Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Mundt 
Connally Kerr urray 
Dirksen Knowland O’Mahoney 
George Langer Russell 
Gillette Malone Saltonstall 
Hendrickson Martin Williams 
Hickenlooper Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators, and Mr, FREAR, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, and Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey answered to their names when called, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair), A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the attendance of 
Senators on the floor of the Senate. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Smatuers, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. Tart, Mr. NEELY, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. Corpon, Mr. McKELLar, 
Mr. Louvre, Mr. Ecton, and Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

After a little further delay Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BENTON, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
Dovetas, Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. Green, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HENNINGS, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Hunt; Mr. Ives, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Kem, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Moopy, Mr, 
Nrxon, Mr. O'Conor, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 


Rosertson, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
Stennis, Mr. THYE, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. 


WATKINS, and Mr. Witey entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, which originally called for 
$8,500,000,000 and which has now 
been cut by the Senate committee ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000, has been al- 
most immediately increased by another 
$1,000,000,000, authorized for the Export- 
Import Bank for use in the making of 
loans, bringing the total amount again 
to $8,500,000,000. Taking into account 
the loans through other agencies, such as 
the World Bank, and including expendi- 
tures on the point 4 program, it probably 
will approximate $10,000,000,000 before 
the year's expenditures are fully covered, 
Mr. President, that is in addition to the 
current domestic expenses, including our 
own armament cost. 

The taxpayers of America are unable 
to carry the burden. We put this ap- 
propriation on the basis of assisting 
European and other nations, whereas 
those countries at the present time are 
probably better off than we would be if 
we had to face the music all at once 
and pay up. We owe a national debt, 
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as the result of a succession of programs 
like the one which faces us today. The 
public debt, apportioned among the re- 
spective States, represents more than 
the value of their taxable property. 

Let me refer to the taxpayers of the 
State of Nevada, the small taxpayers, the 
working people of my State. I have cov- 
ered the country pretty thoroughly, and 
I believe that the people of my State are 
average people. Many of them are sim- 
ply going out of business. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question before he 
gets into the main theme of his address? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Am I correct in the 
assumption that the taxes to be levied 
upon the people of the State of 
Idaho amount to a sum in excess of $33,- 
000,000, which, I must say, is a tax great- 
er than the entire tax imposed by the 
State in order to operate the schools, 
roads, State government, administrative 
affairs, and every other function of State 
government? Am I correct in that? 

Mr. MALONE. That is absolutely cor- 
rect, I may say to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Idaho. The junior 
Senator from Nevada has not computed 
the amounts for each State, but the 
condition he suggests obtains in most 
of the States, including my own. To pay 
the State’s proportion will require a Fed- 
eral tax and a Federal collection greater 
than the amount required to operate 
the State government. Not only that, 
but the public debt, divided on a per 
capita basis, is in the case of a number 
of States more than the taxable value 
of the property in the State. 

Mr. President, we talk in billions of 
dollars. Many people have accustomed 
themselves to that. If the great ma- 
jority of the people ever operated a busi- 
ness, it was probably a small business, 
valued at only a portion of even $100,000. 
They have no realization of the mean- 
ing of billions of dollars, and they have 
had no practical experience which would 
enable them to know. 

The junior Senator from Nevada, hav- 
ing been engaged in the engineering 
business for 30 years, is accustomed to 
dealing with rather large amounts of 
money and estimates, and he under- 
stands what it means to bond districts in 
order to raise a certain amount of 
money. When it comes to talking in 
terms of what a community can raise 
through a bond issue, a very serious 
question is involved throughout my 
State of Nevada, and throughout all the 
States of the Nation. The people very 
carefully consider and trim public ex- 
penses. 

As I have said, we now talk in billions 
of dollars, as we must in connection with 
our own defense, and which no one ques- 
tions. We need air groups. In 1948, the 
junior Senator from Nevada joined with 
other Senators on the Senate floor in 
authorizing 70 groups, when the Presi- 
dent had recommended 54 groups. He 
built 45 groups. As a result, we found 
that we were not ready for any emer- 
gency, and not being ready is how one 
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gets into trouble. We want to build our 
air groups; we want to build our sub- 
marine fleets, but in arming ourselves, 
we must measure our ability to pay, 

As I said earlier, many of the foreign 
countries are in better shape than the 
United States of America at this time, 
when it comes to the matter of actual 
assets. 

In the United States we have a tax- 
ing system by which we reach not only 
the corporations and the people who 
might be expected to have money, but 
we reach the hard-pressed workingmen 
and the workingwomen. We have a 
theory, widely advocated, to which even 
some Republicans have subscribed, to 
the effect that when we raise wages, or 
when the workers earn a little more 
money, we must siphon it off in taxes in 
order to prevent inflation. We seem to 
have some sort of idea that if an individ- 
ual has his pay raised, say, 50 cents a day, 
or a dollar a day, he must spend that 
extra amount, and that this spending 
causes inflation unless the Government 
steps in and siphons off the raise in 
taxes. 

Mr. President, such is not the case. 
Government spending causes inflation, 
just as much as does spending by indi- 
viduals, indeed more so, because when 
the individual spends money for things 
which he himself needs he is building up 
wealth-producing property. On the 
other hand, when the Government 
spends, it is not building up wealth- 
producing property. 

Mr. President, since World War II 
closed, this Nation has spent more than 
$40,000,000,000 outside this country; 
$40,000,000,000 is hard to visualize. It is 
$3,000,000,000 more than the total tax- 
able property of the 11 far Western 
States, and the 14 Southern States, in- 
cluding Texas. 

In an earlier debate, it was computed 
by the junior Senator from Nevada that, 
going back to UNRRA and the $3,750,- 
000,000 worth of aid to England, and 
then the Marshall-plan funds, the point 
4 program, and all the trick methods of 
giving foreign countries our money, ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000 a year has 
been going outside this country. We 
have been doing that to build up in- 
dustry in other countries. 

The theory of UNRRA and of the Mar- 


y shall plan was that we would be estab- 


lishing markets for the American busi- 
nessman abroad. Just why we decided 


we were establishing markets for Amer- 


ican businessmen abroad was always a 
mystery to me. I debated that question 
on the Senate floor, pointing out that 
in the engineering business the first 


thing an industrial engineer tries to de- 


termine in estimating the feasibility of 
a plant in a certain area is the location 
of markets. It is not a question as to 
how much he can produce. Anyone can 
produce. The difficult part is the 
marketing. 

Mr. President, after we started throw- 
ing these billions of dollars into Europe 
to build up their industry we soon found 
they had to sell their products. Where 
were they going to sell their products? 
There was only one real market in the 
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world where they could get the money, 
and that was the United States of Amer- 
ica. That meant opening our markets 
to the low-wage products of the world. 
Then we soon began to hear about “re- 
ciprocal trade,” a catch phrase by the 
short-sighted one-economic-worlders to 
build up free trade. 

In current press dispatches it is no 
secret that England wants more money 
immediately. As a matter of fact, she 
is in as bad a financial condition as she 
was when we first adopted the Marshall 
plan. Representatives from England will 
be here in early September. The inter- 
est is due on the principal of the $3,750,- 
000,000 loan we advanced England, but 
no doubt the representatives will get the 
United States to pass the payment. In 
all fairness, I must say that no one in 
America thought there would ever be any 
payment. It is but the fulfillment of our 
prediction. 

England’s representatives will be here 
to deny that England is able to pay any 
money on the debt, even any interest. 

The second reason they will be here is 
to get more money to operate their 
Government. 

It is easy to see that the Marshall plan, 
as well as all the other foreign-aid plans, 
is just one more method of separating 
the taxpayer of America from his money 
and to head this country toward a one- 
economic-world set-up. So long as we 


have more wealth than any other coun- - 


try, apparently we shall be dishing it out. Government has returned to deficit financ- 


ing. It is thus increasing the national debt; 


We are living on emergencies, and 
have been for a long time. In 1939, after 
we had gone through several years of 
various methods of shoveling money out 
of the United States Treasury in made 
work of all kinds, there were still 9,000,- 
000 persons unemployed in this country, 


and more millions partially unemployed. - 


Unemployment wasincreasing. World 


War II came along and cured the unem- 


ployment problem. 

On June 26, 1950, there were five to 
six million persons unemployed, and 
there were eight to ten million persons 
partially unemployed. On the 27th of 
June the police action in Korea came 
along. Mr. Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a newspaper dispatch following 
the advent of that police action which 
Mr. Truman instigated, said that we 
had surely cured the unemployment 
situation, At this very moment we are 
living on an emergency, and the ad- 
ministration has kept emergencies going 
almost continuously since 1933. If at 
this moment we should run out of an 
emergency, our economy would crumble 
within 90 days. 

Mr. President, a real problem is taxes. 
Our committees have reached the point 
where they are laboring long and dili- 
gently to find new sources of taxation. 
They have just about exhausted every- 
thing, and they have also about ex- 
hausted the taxpayers. I predict that 
many taxpayers will be absolutely unable 
to pay their taxes, considering the new 
taxes which are coming. The new taxes 
represent just about the amount which 
we will throw out into European coun- 
tries and around the world, and they 
represent just about the amount that 
will break the camel's back. 
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Another serious thing is the present 
deficit financing. The administration is 
back into deficit financing. A well- 
written and clear editorial appeared in 
today’s Wall Street Journal. I read: 

Judging from Senate committee and House 
action, this year's appropriation for foreign 
aid will be a billion dollars or more under 
the $8,500,000,000 recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman. In effect Congress is saying 
that the United States Treasury and its sup- 
porting taxpayers cannot safely or sensibly 
be burdened on the scale proposed by the 
administration. 

Congress is right about that. But the same 
issue which is involved in the foreign aid 
bill runs through all the administration’s 
financial programs and recommendations. 


Further on in the editorial we find this 
language: 

Underlying the action of Congress on the 
foreign-aid bill to date is the fear—shared 
equally by Democratic and Republican Mem- 


bers—that the purchasing power of the dol- 


lar may be progressively destroyed. 


There is no question but that it will, 
Mr. President. The appropriations we 
make and the bonds we sell are turned 
into greenbacks through the banking 
methods. It is well known that several 
billion dollars of new money is printed 
each year to make up the large amount 
of circulating medium, and the more 
money we have, the more inflation we 
will have under present conditions, 

The editorial continues: 


But the significant fact remains that the 


it is a near certainty that it will soon be 
borrowing on a greater scale. We dare not 
forget that a central government's borrow- 
ing is the root source of price inflation and 
that price inflation is a partial repudiation 
of the debt. 


Mr. President, at that point I should 
like to say that in the past 15 years the 
administration, through inflation and 
devaluation, has stolen much more than 
50 percent of the savings and the in- 
surance of this country. In the case of a 
man who has paid on his insurance for 
10 or 15 years, all the time believing that 
on his death he will leave enough to pay 
his modest debts and continue his chil- 
dren in school, the purchasing power of 
what his policy will pay will be less 
than half of the purchasing power of the 
same amount when he was paying for 
the policy. 

Mr. President, it is not a very nice 
thing for a government to steal half the 
savings and half the insurance of the 
people of the country. In my opinion, 
the Congress of the United States is 
partly responsible for this, because, re- 
gardless of what a President recom- 
mends, the Congress must do the au- 
thorizing. 

There is still something else which is 
helping to destroy the economic struc- 
ture of the country. 

I should like to call attention to a 
statement appearing this morning in the 
same newspaper from which I have just 
quoted, the Wall Street Journal, on the 
subject of free trade. It will be re- 
membered that earlier in the session we 
extended the so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Act for 2 years. We did manage to cut 
it down to 2 years, and, in my opinion, 
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it will not be extended again, for, by the 
time it comes up again, it will be seen 
what the results of free trade are, and 
the workingmen and investors will 
simply not stand for.a continuance of it. 

At the time that measure was under 
discussion, the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada placed a sewing machine made in 
Japan on one corner of his desk and a 
sewing machine made in the United 
States by White or Singer, or one of 
the other standard companies, on the 
other corner of his desk. Those two 
machines, each guaranteed to do the 
work done by the other, looked about 
alike. It was hard to tell them apart. 
The junior Senator from Nevada pointed 
out at that time that the difference be- 
tween the machines lay in the price. 
One was sold at $22 wholesale, and the 
other was sold at $71 wholesale, approxi- 
mately. The difference was simply the 
result of one thing. Those who manu- 
facture the Singer or the White sewing 
machine paid their employees from $1.80 
to $1.90 an hour for labor in this coun- 
try. The workingmen in those indus- 
tries lived in good houses. They had 
carpets on their floors and curtains at 
their windows; they ate good food, drove 
an automobile. On the other hand, the 
sewing machine factory workers in Ja- 
pan received 7 cents an hour and did 
not have the things the American work- 
ers had. 

It was nice for a lady to be able to 
buy a sewing machine at the low price at 
which the Japanese sewing machine was 
sold. That one American industry could 
be run out of business and the American 
sewing machine factories closed without 
that lady being affected very much 
thereby. But if the same thing were ex- 
tended into textiles, the products of the 
mines, precision instruments, crockery, 
and right on down through the list of 
products of the various industries, the 
lady would find herself very much in- 
jured thereby. The junior Senator from 
Nevada at the time he made his speech 
placed in the Recor a long list of indus- 
tries which were in the same hazardous 
condition as the sewing machine indus- 
try. The lady would eventually find that 
she would not have the $22 necessary to 
pay for a Japanese sewing machine, be- 
— her husband would have lost his 

ob. 

It comes down to the simple point of 
whether we are going to support our 
standard of living or whether we are 
going to undermine it by the one-eco- 
nomic-world free-trade theory, whereby 
our standards would be leveled down- 
ward to meet the economy of low-wage 
nations. 

The editorial published in the Wall 
Street Journal this morning was some- 
thing that was predicated by the junior 
Senator from Nevada. It says in part: 


Sewing machines of Jap origin give United 
States manufacturers rough competition. 


That is the headline. It continues: 


Our former enemy and future ally is ship- 
ping them here at a rate of 250,000 annually. 
That’s about 25 percent of the annual num- 
ber of units sold in the United States. These 
Machines are retailed at $47.50 to $150, or 
from 30 percent to 50 percent below the price 
of American-made units. 

Only the sewing machine heads are pro- 
duced in Japan. The motor, enclosing arm, 
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and cabinet are added in this country. The 
machines closely resemble models by Singer 
and White. 


I may say at that point that the ~~ 
are great imitators. Furnish a Jap with 
a pair of eyeglasses or a pair of shoes and 
he will duplicate the eyeglasses or the 
shoes. The Japanese workmen are very 
fine workmen. I was in China where I 
heard the story that someone wanted a 
pair of shoes duplicated and asked a Jap 
to duplicate them. He forgot to tell the 
Jap that he did not want the defects 
duplicated. The pair of shoes were 
duplicated exactly, even to the worn 
soles. 

I continue to read from the article in 
the Wall Street Journal: 

Many dealers claim their sales of the 
United States products have tumbled about 
a third this year. 

Domestic manufacturers complain they're 
not allowed to use nickel while the im- 
ported machines contain quantities of the 
strategic metal. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Mr. President, we have a Securities 
and Exchange Commission, In 1948 and 
1949 a Senate committee held a few 
hearings on the method of operation of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. That was when the Republicans 
controlled the Senate and its commit- 
tees. At that time it was pointed out 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had set up an organization 
whereby their self-anointed economists 
and engineers determined whether a 
proposed business would be feasible or 
not. I point out that it never was in- 
tended that a State securities and 
exchange commission or a national se- 
curities and exchange commission 
should determine feasibility before al- 
lowing a stock to be sold. That was never 
intended. It was intended only to com- 
pel the seller of stocks to tell the truth. 

Nevertheless, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission takes unto itself the 
authority of prohibiting the obtaining 
of private capital through the sale of 
securities if it should determine that the 
investment is not feasible. 

If the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had had to pass on the new 
Texas oil field, it would never have been 
discovered. This morning’s press tells 
about one of the largest oil fields ever 
discovered in the country. It was dis- 
covered by wildcat operators, who sell 
shares of stock or interests in order to 
keep the drills running, they usually sell 
out to a large company, after the field 
has been proven. 

The Commission is doing everything .¢ 
can to run out of business the prospectors 
in the mining business and the wildcat- 
ters in the oil business. 

At this time, with all the other things 
going on, the depletion allowance in the 
oil industry is the only thing that keeps 
oil investments going. It is the same way 
in the mines. The depletion allowances 
ought to be increased, and not reduced. 

Bureaucracy is at the root of much of 
our trouble. Congress passes a bill, in- 
serting a paragraph to the effect that 
all the details of administration shall be 
in the hands of an administrator, who 
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may make his own rules and regulations, 
having all the force and effect of law. 

It is impossible to develop a business 
aud operate under such conditions. 
Thus we have run private capital out of 
the field. We are running it out of all 
fields of investment. 

As we do that, we must, of course, make 
arrangements to use the taxpayers’ 
money to finance development. 

It all leads to one goal. 

Mr. Eden was here the other day. He 
made a speech in Chicago suggesting 
that we should modify our Constitution, 
give up some of our sovereignty, and join 
in a federation of nations. There is a 
bill pending in the Congress, sponsored 
by several Senators, calling upon the 
President to appoint representatives to 
attend an international conference with 
a view of doing just that. 

If we should join a federation, as Mr. 
Eden suggests, and as the bill which has 
been introduced would provide, leading 
to the modification of the Constitution 
of the United States, it would simply 
mean that the other member nations 
could vote us into war. They could levy 
taxes on the basis of what the majority 
considered the ability to pay, and they 
would not have to come to Congress for 
the billions of dollars which we pour out 
to them every year. If it embarrasses 
them to have to ask the Congress of the 
United States to vote money for them, 
as it probably does, they could then sim- 
ply assess us. I can see Mr. Eden’s point. 

The steps in this European plot started 
with the Vandenberg resolutions in 1948. 
The junior Senator from Nevada debated 
the subject with the late Senator Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, stating that if we 
passed his resolutions, calling upon the 
President and the Secretary of State to 
make such a treaty without specifying 
the conditions of the treaty, we would be 
bound to accept it when it came to the 
Senate. I pointed out that that would 
be a departure from our traditions; that 
we were here to study treaties and accept 
them or reject them. 

In answer to my warnings, it was 
piously stated right here on the Senate 
floor that passage of the Vandenberg 
resolutions did not mean we would have 
to accept the pact which would ensue; 
then it was stated piously that if the 
pact should be accepted that did not 
mean we would have to furnish arms; 
then it was stated piously that if we 
should furnish arms it did not mean we 
would have to furnish men, 

Mr. President, step by step those things 
have happened. The junior Senator 
from Nevada pointed out in 1948, 1949, 
1950, and about three times this year 
exactly what the one-worlders were up 
to. I also pointed out that we could 
not limit the number of men once we 
started sending them. I also pointed 
out that we would have a repetition of 
the steps in World War II, in the early 
part of which Winston Churchill said 
that they needed money only. After we 
gave them money, he said they needed 
equipment and arms. After we gave 
them arms and equipment, he said they 
needed men. We gave them men. Then 
he said. We are destroying the seed of 
England. We must have more men from 
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America.” We ended up by furnishing 
73 percent of the soldiers in the Euro- 
pean army. And it looks as though we 
will do it again. i 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
number of men to be furnished by us, it 
will be remembered that it was just said 
that six divisions would be sent to Eu- 
rope. With approximately 15,000 men to 
a division, it would mean about 90,000 
men. Then out of a clear sky comes the 
announcement of General Marshall. 
Due to his fatherly attitude and his age, 
no one wants to abuse him or say that he 
knew better in the very beginning. Mar- 
shall was chosen to break the news. He 
announces that 400,000 men will be 
necessary. So here we go again. Now 
it is 400,000 men. I predict that by next 
year, it will be 1,000,000 men. We will 
end up by again furnishing at least 73 
percent of the troops in Europe. 

No other country is furnishing any 
troops to General Eisenhower. Not one 
intends to do anything about it. 

Russia does not want war now. Russia 
does not want a war in Europe. Why 
should Russia want to take over Europe 
when we are furnishing European coun- 
tries with money, raw materials, and in- 
dustrial machinery which those countries 
need to manufacture material for Rus- 
sia and other iron-curtain countries and 
Communist China? It would be silly for 
Russia to disturb a situation like that. 
She knows that if she did we would give 
up sending raw material and industrial 
machinery. 

England has defied us. The Battle 
bill, which has just been passed by the 
Senate, took the place of the Kem-Byrd- 
Malone-Wherry amendment, to stop the 
arming of Russia by Marshall-plan 
countries. According to certain press 
reports, the Battle bill is a great bill. As 
a matter of fact it defeats the original 
purpose, because the administration is 
entirely in the hands of an administrator 
who takes his advice from the State De- 
partment, the Department of Commerce, 
and other departments of government 
which all along have been aiding and 
abetting the arming of Russia, iron- 
curtain countries, and China. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nevada whether or not 
he has heard anything recently from Eu- 
rope which would substantiate a state- 
ment made in the State of Idaho by a 
very prominent labor leader who has 
just returned from France, Germany, 
Italy, and from behind the iron curtain 
itself. I should say before reading his 
statement that I am not in agreement 
with his ideas and views. When asked 
the question as to what France and Italy 
thought of us—and we should bear in 
mind that the labor leader’s statement 
to which I refer was made on August 13, 
1951—his answer was: 

Us as people, they think we are all right; 
but as a government dominating their coun- 
try, they have no use for us. They have 
signs all over France: Americans, why don't 


you go home?” It seems as though every- 
thing we are doing for them is not benefiting 
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the working people. In Italy the same ex- 
ists, except for the signs. This people was 
beaten during the war and they don’t ex- 
press their opinions as much as most of the 
people of France do, 


Can the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada tell us what his knowledge is 
as to whether or not such signs do in fact 
exist in those countries? 

Mr. MALONE. I saw such signs as 
referred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. I was over there in 1948. 
I did a little exploring, to see if times 
had changed very much. It was not 
safe at that time for American soldiers 
to walk down the street alone at night. 
They had to travel in groups, just as they 
had to do after the armistice in 1918. 
They do not like us. They do not like 
to be dominated. The money we are 
sending and the various things we are 
doing for them are not benefiting the 
common people, as they are called, and 
they do not intend to fight a war. 

The Labor Party of England and the 
Labor Party of France made that very 
plain. They are the controlling parties. 
That is to say that they have a large 
enough vote to get control through a 
coalition. They are not going to go to 
war with Russia. That is nothing new, 
Mr. President. About 242 years ago there 
was a labor meeting in England, and that 
is the information which came out of 
England. Later the same came out of 
France. 

We do not understand the foreign pol- 
icies of England, France, and other Eu- 
ropean countries. We think that because 
they were with us in World War I they 
would all be with us in world war III. 
I wish to call the attention of the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] to the 
fact that that does not necessarily fol- 
low. Between 1858 and 1862 England 
had an outstanding Prime Minister, who 
voiced the foreign policy of England. It 
has been echoed by several subsequent 
Prime Ministers of Britain. What he 
said, in effect, was this: “We’—mean- 
ing the English—‘‘have no permanent 
friendships or enmities; we have but 
permanent interests.” 

Mr. President, what are England’s per- 
manent interests? Let us skip past 
other British Prime Ministers who made 
the same statement, in effect, and let us 
come to Churchill. Mr. Roosevelt on 
one occasion said to Mr. Churchill, in 
effect, “Why don’t you relinquish your 
claim on the Malayan States, and save 
all of this trouble?” 

Churchill, having the great gift of 
using catch words and phrases, an- 
swered, “I did not become the King’s 
First Minister to liquidate the British 
Empire.” In other words, if the United 
States does not support Britain, by help- 
ing maintain her colonial system, Britain 
will no longer consider us her friend, 
That is what he had in mind. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I hold in my hand a 
transcription of a radio broadcast given 
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by an official of a prominent labor union 

in my State. Let me say that Iam very 

well acquainted with the workers who 

are members of this union. I have 

fought for some of their problems in 

— eo Oe eee 
em. 

However, certain allegations which 
were made in that radio speech, of 
which I have a transcript, cause me 
great concern, because that man who 
spoke in my own State spent 23 days 
behind the iron curtain in Russia. In 
his speech he informed the people of 
my State, by means of the radio, that 
he and others in his group took their still 
cameras and motion-picture cameras 
with which they took photographs of 
everything they desired to photograph 
at any plant in Russia which they wished 
to photograph. Among other things, 
that man told the people of Idaho in 
the course of his radio address: 

I never seen anybody who showed the con- 
sideration that the people do for us. 


Speaking of the people of Russia. 

They heartily hate our Government. We 
know that. But as far as the working peo- 
ple and the common people in the United 
States, they like and they love them. 


He was asked whether the people of 
Soviet Russia were preparing for war. 
I quote now from a portion of his radio 
speech, which, as I say, has given me 
great concern, in view of the fact that 
we are considering this foreign-aid bill 
this afternoon: 

Every town, every city, every plant we were 
in, everything that you could hear was peace. 
Those people are building for peace. In all 
the plants we were in we never saw any 
preparation for war. 


Mr. President, Iam wondering whether 
the gentleman who made that radio 
speech was a victim of the propaganda 
of the Soviet Empire, and I wonder 
whether the Senator from Nevada has 
any information which he can give us 
to clarify these most startling statements 
which were made by that gentleman in 
his speech over the radio in my State. 

Mr. MALONE. Unfortunately, Mr. 
President, I must say to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho that I have no de- 
tailed information in regard to Russia. 
Our State Department constantly issues 
statements to the effect that it is unable 
to obtain accurate information about 
Russia. Personally, I have no infor- 
mation. 

However, the radio speech to which 
the Senator from Idaho has referred 
seems to fit in with what is going on, 
and what was said over the radio sounds 
like good Soviet propaganda. 

Mr. President, either we are preparing 
to fight another nation or we are not 
preparing to fight another nation. If 
we are preparing to fight a certain na- 
tion, it is time we stopped arming that 
nation. However, we are doing that 
through Marshall-plan countries just as 
surely and just as effectively as if we 
were sending the supplies and materials 
directly to Russia herself. 

The radio speech to which the Senator 
from Idaho has referred seems to reflect 
the British attitude. Britain recognizes 
Soviet China and is continuing to arm 
the Chinese Communists, 
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Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question and 
for an observation? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I have related to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada por- 
tions of the transcript of a speech made 
over radio station KWAL, in Idaho, on 
August 13, 1951. I should say to my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague that I do 
not believe anything which was said in 
that speech; I believe that the gentleman 
who made the speech was a victim of 
Communist propaganda. 

However, I cannot forget the problem 
I have in answering to my own people, 
within the State of Idaho, who heard 
that broadcast and believed it. I cannot 
forget the obligation I owe to them, be- 
cause if what that man said is true, cer- 
tainly it requires a little high-level in- 
vestigation—either at the highest level, 
or slightly below the highest level—on 
the part of our State Department. In 
any event, something should be done to 
determine the truthfulness—or lack of 
truth—in such a statement. 

As I have said, I wish to make the 
record perfectly clear that I believe that 
the man who made that radio broadcast 
was victimized by Communist propa- 
ganda, 

Of course, we could expect such things 
to be said behind the iron curtain, but 
if that propaganda is being carried on 
within France and Italy, is it not time 
that the American people are alerted to 
the fact that citizens of our own country 
who go to Russia are being misled and 
propagandized by the people within the 
Soviet empire? 

Mr. MALONE. I think it is not only 
time, but it is long past time. 

We are the ones who pay the bill. We 
are the ones who do the fighting. We 
are the ones who furnish the men on the 
battlefields. We just finished one war 
out there; at least, it is temporarily fin- 
ished. We have furnished 90 percent of 
the men in Korea, 

WELKER. Will the Senator 


I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my friend from Nevada, and I 
am sure he will agree with me that, be- 
fore we vote away our taxpayers’ money 
for foreign economic or military aid, we, 
as representatives of our Government, 
want to know that the inoney is going 
to be well spent. I think that desire is 
in the heart of every Senator, or at least 
it should be. 

I might relate to the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada that 3 nights ago 
I had a visit with a missionary from my 
State, representing one of our great 
churches in the West—and the Senator 
is familiar with the church—who had 
just returned from Europe, after spend- 
ing nearly 3 years there associating with 
people in all walks of life. I asked him, 
“What do the people in Europe, where 
you have been, think of us?” The an- 
swer was, “Unfortunately, Senator, a 
large majority of them call us war- 
mongers.” I may say to my friend from 
Nevada, I realize that Europeans who 
make that statement are misinformed; 
but we are confronted with that ever- 
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present fact. If we send our fortune 
and our supplies to Europe, what assur- 
ance have we that they will get into the 
right hands, rather than into the hands 
of those who call us warmongers, and 
who tell us to go on home and mind 
our own business? Those, to me, are 
serious problems. 

Mr. MALONE. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho that they 
are serious problems; but the more seri- 
ous problem is that we cannot continue 
to assess our people the way we are 
assessing them now, surrounded by the 
conditions which the junior Senator 
from Nevada has outlined—free trade, 
unbearable taxes, deficit financing, a 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
holding down private financing, and 
general bureaucratic control. Destruc- 
tion of the economic system in this 
country is under way, and as soon as the 
war emergency is over this economy of 
ours will crumble, particularly with the 
excessive taxes, If we were on a sound 
foundation the excessive taxes to meet 
the budget would be unnecessary. Fur- 
thermore, if the European countries were 
paying their way, as they could, and if 
they were furnishing their men, as they 
could, we could go ahead and do the 
things we should, toward building air 
supremacy, supremacy in submarines, 
and sea supremacy. 

The Senator is well aware, I am sure, 
of the new submarine which will be in 
use within 2 years. It is equipped with 
the new reactors. There is no question 
but that the submarines will be able to 
operate for 6 months without refueling, 
and that planes, too, may be in that class 
soon if we put our money iuto the kind 
of materials and laboratories which will 
bring it about. 

There is no question but that we can 
stay ahead of Russia. 

We naturally resent the fact that every 
time we have an appropriation bill be- 
fore us, whether it is for $50,000,000,000 
or $10,000,000,000, or $8,000,000,000, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower or General Marshall or 
someone else within the administration 
issues a statement that war is here, a 
statement designed to scare us into the 
appropriation of money to be sent away 
from our shores. 

Let us prepare here at home. Let us 
put our house in order. 

The junior Senator from Nevada once 
said on the Senate floor, and he repeats 
it now, that anybody, be he the President 
of the United States or the Secretary of 
State, who gives to France or any other 
nation the secrets of our new discoveries 
in atomic energy, or anything else, 
should be impeached. We should stay 
ahead of these people. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more observation? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I may differ with my 
distinguished colleague from Nevada, 
who in the years past has rendered his 
State such great service. Coming from 
a neighboring State, I appreciate the 
Senator’s efforts, as do the people of his 
State and of my State. The Senator is 
profound in the conclusions which he 
has expressed. I should like to believe in 
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collective security, I should like to be- 
lieve in a defense which is perfect, but 
what impresses me now, in view of the 
answers which the Senator has made to 
my questions, is, Are we doing our duty to 
our country, in giving our fortune and 
our men to other nations who may not 
be full partners in the sense that we un- 
derstand the term? I would go all out 
for a full partnership, such as the part- 
nership we have among people in the 
West, where there is equal support for 
every function. But I cannot say to my 
people, in view of the things they have 
heard and read, that they, in the State of 
Idaho, should be taxed for mutual de- 
fense, more than it costs to run the entire 
State government for a year, unless I 
have within my heart an assurance that 
we shall have full cooperation on the 
part of the countries to whom we extend 
that support. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator fror: Idaho that he 
is entirely correct, and I hope that he 
will retain his faith in these foreign na- 
tions. But the thing which will make 
him a doubter is found in their own 
words, when they say “We have no per- 
manent friendships; we have but per- 
manent interests.” That is their foreign 
policy. 

Mr. President, I mentioned a while ago 
the fact that more aid will be asked by 
Great Britain. I have before me a 
United Press dispatch of August 28, 1951, 
under a Paris date line, headed “French 
Will Try for More United States Aid.” 
The dispatch read as follows: 

The French Cabinet decided today to press 
for large-scale increases in American aid to 
France. 


Visitors from France have come back ` 


with the information that if that fails, 
as the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
has advised the Senate, the French will 
have nothing to do with us. They think 
we are warmongers. However, they like 
the way we keep up our payroll. 

In the years 1948, 1949, and 1950, and 
two or three times in 1951, the junior 
Senator from Nevada has stated that 
any aid we give the nations of Europe 
should be predicated on certain condi- 
tions. 

I firmly believe that any aid should be 
dependent, first, upon the formation of 
a United States of Europe. All the na- 
tions are afraid of Germany. Germany 
will fight and will work. If they were 
given 4 years, they could lick the rest of 
Europe. If there were a United States 
of Europe, Germany would be glad to 
join. The other nations will not buy 
products from Germany because they 
are afraid of her, economically and mili- 
tarily. But, with a United States of 
Europe countries of Europe would be just 
like the States of California, Nevada, and 
Idaho. We in Nevada are not afraid of 
California; California is not going to 
hurt us. If they had the same kind of 
state relationship in Europe, Europeans 
could reach the zenith of their power. 

Another condition that we should 
place on any aid, as I stated, would be 
that the recipient countries should 
guarantee the integrity of private in- 
vestment within their respective borders, 
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Instead of that, we are giving the aid 
with no conditions and we ourselves 
guarantee private investment through 
the point 4 prorram. This situation is 
like an individual going to a bank bor- 
rowing a thousand dollars and the bank’s 
guaranteeing the repayment. 

Another condition on foreign aid 
should be that our producers should have 
access to the markets of the areas which 
we are committed to defend. That 
would destroy the colonial empire sys- 
tem. The colonial empire slavery sys- 
tem could not exist. If we should place 
such conditions on our aid, there might 
be a different story; but no such condi- 
tions were required. 

Mr. President, the dispatch goes on to 
say: 

Authoritative sources said Premier Rene 
Pleven's government agreed to warn Wash- 
ington that unless substantial additional 
help is supplied, France will be unable, to 
fulfill its commitments to General Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

France will urge especially that United 
States aid be furnished for the French cam- 
paign against the Communists in Indochina 
sna S defense industries at home, it was 
earned. 


In other words, we must put our men 
in Indochina to defend France and to be 
sure the French do not lose their slaves 
in Indochina. If we do not do that, 
France will let it go by default. 

I read another dispatch, dated Wash- 
ington, D. C., Avgust 28, from the 
United Press: 

The United States allocated $29,800,000 to 
bolster Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav Government 
in its defiance of the Kremlin. The allot- 
ment was made by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration as part of $50,000,000 
in economic aid which this country, the 
8 Kingdom, and France will send to 


We know how much money France 
and England will send to Tito, and where 
it will come from. It will come from 
the United States. Here is an admitted 
Communist who is mad at another Com- 
munist temporarily, so we are sending 
him money. 

We are also dealing wiun a country in 
which an American citizen is unlawfully 
detained. Instead of sending a couple 
of warships and a fleet of airplanes to 
pick him up, we are paying them. They 
shot down several of our airplanes at the 
end of World War II, and nothing was 
ever done about that. 

Mr. President, I have another dis- 
patch here. I mentioned Mr. Eden ear- 
lier in my address. This dispatch is in 
the New York Times of August 29, 1951. 
It is headed “Trade with Russia is up- 
held by Eden—Briton winding up visit 
to United States defends importing of 
grain, timber as dire necessity.” It 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Anthony Eden, deputy leader of Britain’s 
Conservative opposition, defended yesterday 
his country’s continued importation of Rus- 
sian timber and coarse grains. He acknowl- 
edged that he had encountered considerable 
misunderstanding of the policy in the course 
of his trip through the western United 
States. 
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If he went through western United 
States I think this is the prize under- 
statement, that he encountered misun- 
derstanding. 

Winding up a visit to this country and 
Canada with a press conference at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the former foreign secretary 
touched on other international questions, 

With regard to the possibility of war, he 
said that the situation in Europe “if any- 
thing, shows some improvement.” He 
praised General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's quite remarkable leadership” 
of western forces, and held that “if we con- 
tinue without pause or panic, we stand a 
very good chance of achieving our purpose of 
negotiating peace through strength.” 


Mr. President, as I said earlier, no one 
believes that Russia is threatening Eu- 
rope, and it will not threaten any na- 
tion that has the materials she needs. 
She will, instead, take them over from 
the inside when the time comes, if that 
becomes necessary. 
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Mr. President, as to the $7,500,000,000, 
which will end up being nearer $10,000,- 
000,000, also the Export-Import Bank 
and the World Bank, and point 4, and 


‘other trick manipulations of the United 


States Treasury, I have a table here 
which is very interesting. It is a table 
showing the industrial production of the 
ECA nations from 1946 to the present 
time. The junior Senator from Nevada 
has used a similar table on several oc- 
casions on the floor of the Senate, from 
1948 up to the present time. The table 
shows production increases year by year, 
on the basis of the 1937 production 
equaling 100 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table from which I have 
just read be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Recovery of the ECA nations since 1946 (as of August 1951) 
{ECA nations—Index numbers of industrial production—1937 = 100 ceases where otherwise noted)—Annual, 1946, 


1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, and latest month 


1946 1947 

. .. ̃ ͤ coal edna ae st 159 
Belgium 172 86 
Denmark 101 116 
France. 73 87 
Germany bizone. Res 234 240 
Greece... .-...- fad 53 7 
Ireland.. 109 1117 
AA TEE es E 195 
Luxemburg 159 175 
Netherlands.. 7 95 

¥ 100 115 
Sweden 137 141 
United Kingdom.. 90 98 


y figure} 
Latest 
1948 1949 1950 monthly Date 
figure 
190 1120 142 155 | March 1951, 
192 1 94 118 | April 1951, 
129 1138 152 161 | May 1951, 
102 112 113 129 Do. 
260 gA 113 148 Do, 
73 87 110 119 | April 1951 
1128 1139 155 149 | February 1951 
199 1105 119 137 | April 1951 
1100 196 101 119 Do. 
14 127 140 145 | May 1951 
125 132 141 162 Do, 
1150 1156 163 176 Do, 
109 116 127 132 Do. 


1 Latest figure, which differs from report of May 5, 1950. 


3 Base; 1936= 100, 


Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, August 1951. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I will 
sum up. 
WE SHOULD AT LEAST HAVE SAFEGUARDS 


Mr. President, we have created a 
Frankenstein’s monster called ECA 
which, unless restrained and controlled, 
threatens to destroy us. Last year I in- 
troduced four ECA amendments, which 
would set up conditions for further aid 
to any Marshall plan country. The ef- 
fect of the amendments would be to 
require each participating country to 
agree— 

First. That any further aid from the 
United States would be loaned to private 
business through the World Bank, in 
line with RFC loans to private business 
in this country. 

Second. It will guarantee the integrity 
of private investments within its borders 
against socialization, nationalization, or 
confiscation, as we protect investments 
in this country. 

Third. It will join in a concerted effort 
with the participating countries to form 
a United States of Europe similar to the 
United States of America. 

Fourth. To eliminate any currency 
manipulation which prevents its cur- 
rency from reflecting its actual purchas- 
ing power in terms of the United States 
dollar on the free monetary markets of 
the world. 

I also joined in the introduction of the 
Kem-Malone-Wherry-Byrd amendment 


which would stop our present policy 
of supplying many kinds of machinery 
and equipment and parts to countries 
which trade with and ship such mate- 
rials on to Russia and the iron-curtain 
countries and other Communist areas. 
This provision was originally made in 
the Malone Senate Joint Resolution 151, 
which I introduced on January 24, 1950. 

It is estimated that if loans were made 
to private industry, the amount needed 
would be less than 30 percent of the 
amount we are asked to appropriate. 

Now we are handed a foreign-aid bill 
and told: “This is it.” This is what the 
experts demand. 

Do you remember that when the ECA 
was first being foisted upon our unsus- 
pecting taxpayers, we were told that by 
helping Europe recover we would estab- 
lish European markets for American 
products? That was conveniently for- 
gotten now, and we were told that “Buy 
European” was the new slogan, that 
when unemployment hits us, as a result, 
they will teach our workers new jobs and 
put them on relief. 

That was the suggestion of the then 
great manager and director of the ECA: 
That we would teach the workers how to 
work at other jobs, and failing in that, 
we would create unemployment insur- 
ance and another WPA to take care of 
them, 
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ECA MONEY USED TO STRENGTHEN YOKE OF 
COLONIAL EMPIRE SLAVERY 

Mr. President, our taxpayers’ money is 
being used by the ECA in the Far East 
and Africa for the vile purpose of 
strengthening the yoke of bondage and 
slavery and perpetuating misery among 
the primitive peoples ruled and worked 
by imperial overlords through the colo- 
nial system. 

A high British Government official has 
said quite frankly that the British needed 
American money, not for use in England, 
but to develop her Far East and African 
colonies—to be farmed for the benefit 
of the mother country. In condoning 
the French misuse of ECA moneys in the 
Far East and North Africa, the United 
States turns its back on morality and its 
promise to respect independent nations 
through the United Nations organization. 
Far from achieving any of its proclaimed 
objectives, the European recover, plan 
has served there only to consolidate 
French economic and political domina- 
tion in Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and 
Indochina, 

CONSOLIDATING RUSSIA’S GAINS 


The aid which we are sending to ECA 
countries is finding its way in manufac- 
tured and processed products to Russia 
and her satellite countries and to other 
areas dominated or controlled by Russia, 
consolidating her gains in the iron cur- 
tain countries and in China. 

The Communist countries are being 
armed by ECA, or Marshall-plan coun- 
tries, through trade treaties. I secured 
and introduced into the Record a list 
of 96 trade agreements between ECA 
countries and countries behind the iron 
curtain, including Russia, made since 
the close of World War II. Metal work- 
ing tools, steel, ball bearings, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, grain mills, 
heavy road machinery, farm machinery, 
and assembled motor vehicles are a few 
of the many items being sent to Russia’s 
satellite countries from ECA nations. It 
is the opinion of informed people that 
Russia cannot process and manufacture 
goods fast enough to keep her satellite 
countries contented, and without our 
help Russia will fail in her aggression. 
It is paradoxical that only with our help 
can Russia hold her allies and hope to 
defeat us—and we are giving her that 
help through the Marshall plan, or ECA. 
It is simply a manufacturing-in-transit 
program. 

SENATE IGNORED FACT THAT COUNTRIES RECEIV= 
ING OUR AID WERE TRADING WITH RUSSIA— 
96 TRADE TREATIES 
When I first exposed the fact that Eng- 

land and other Marshall-plan recipients 

were sending Russia war-making mate- 
rials, this body, the United States Senate, 

did not lift a finger to stop our money 

and materials flowing to those countries; 

in fact, the Senate actually opposed 
the measure introduced by me, Senate 

Joint Resolution 151, which would have 

stopped our arming of Russia. 

Our foreign policy is a conglomeration 
of crackpot ideas. There is no bipar- 
tisan foreign policy; there never has 
been a bipartisan foreign policy; there 
has been a State Department program, 
decided upon and settled in every in- 
stance before the Republicans of the 
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Senate were even informed as to what 
was under consideration. 
OUR MONEY DOWN A RAT HOLE 


As for Europe, the administration 
forced the ECA down the throats of our 
taxpayers. Billions of dollars to Europe 
with no conditions attached. And for 
what? To arm Russia, her captive coun- 
tries, and Communist China—and to 
build factories to produce manufactured 
and processed goods to compete for the 
jobs in this country, through the admin- 
istration’s free-trade policy. 

WHY TREAT EUROPEANS BETTER THAN WE DO 
AMERICANS? 


If money is to be sent to foreign coun- 
tries, it should be loaned to private busi- 
ness within those countries, conditioned 
upon the protection of private property, 
and not given to the current European 
rulers to perpetuate themselves in power. 

We should not give our taxpayers’ 
money outright to any foreign govern- 
ments, nor loan it to foreign private busi- 
ness within those areas on less stringent 
terms than an American can borrow it in 
this country. 

CONTAINMENT PROGRAM TURNS INTO A GIGANTIC, 
SILLY GIVE-AWAY PROGRAM 

The containment of Russia with scotch 
tape and the paying of blackmail money 
to the nations of Europe has not worked. 
The folly of past actions has been dem- 
onstrated. It is high time for an effec- 
tive approach to our defense problems. 

Our foreign policy has been just one 
thing: A gigantic give-away program— 
without rhyme or reason—except that 
producers of heavy machinery and other 
fabricated goods in this country might 
maintain a superficial market abroad— 
and hold up a false prosperity—financed 
by the United States Treasury through 
deficit financing. 

And what has it gained us? 

THIRTY-SIX AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS SPENT FOR 
WHAT? PEACE? 

For nearly 6 years the United States, 
under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment, has been pouring into foreign 
countries $36,500,000,000, plus $6,052,- 
000,000 in military aid. It was to buy 
for us, and the world, peace, and for us, 
friendship—the kind of friendship that 
will take off its coat when we get into a 
fight. 

The peace is fictional, as Korea has 
shown. As to the friendship which 
these billions are supposed to have 
bought, that, too, is proving illusion- 
ary, as all history proves that it would. 

WHOSE SIDE IS BRITAIN ON? 

Will Britain help us? Whose side is 
Britain on, actually? 

When Prime Minister Attlee and Pres- 
ident Truman reported a meeting of 
minds on cooperation, what did they 
mean? Are we going to maintain the 
present Government of the British Em- 
pire while it gives comfort and support 
to our enemy? Are we to wink an eye at 
England's selling war materials to Rus- 
sia and her satellites while our boys are 
being killed with some of those war ma- 
terials? Is the British stand on recog- 
nition of the Communist regime in China 
consistent with the Prime Minister's 
statement that the British flag will be 
found flying next to ours? 
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ECA MONEY HAS BEEN MISUSED 


The American taxpayers are heavily 
burdened. Washington does not seem 
to understand that the great majority of 
Americans are having difficulty making 
ends meet. The American people should 
not be expected to carry on their backs 
these foreign nations while carrying the 
war load. 

The ECA should be ended now. Asa 
matter of fact, the ECA Act itself pro- 
vides that assistance be “dependent 
upon continuity of cooperation among 
countries participating in the program.” 
They are not cooperating. 

ECA money has been misused and 
wasted. We have been informed of its 
financing night clubs and all kinds of 
useless things. 

ECA has been used to build up foreign 
industries, which are enabled to compete 
on an unfair basis with American indus- 
tries. ECA has been used as a black- 
jack, its regulations twisted to fit almost 
any purpose at the whim of its key 
officials. 

ECA has been used to arm Russia. 
The junior Senator from Nevada in- 
serted in the Recor a long list of po- 
tential war materials which we our- 
selves sent to Russia. He also inserted 
in the Recor a list of 96 trade treaties 
between the iron-curtain countries, in- 
cluding Russia, and the ECA countries 
receiving our aid. With ECA help, Rus- 
sia has been receiving crade and semi- 
finished steel, locomotives, flat trucks, 
mobile Diesel electric generators, ball 
bearings, tool steel, heavy construction 
equipment, and other war materials. 

The most recent trade treaty between 
Britain and Russia includes the ship- 
ment of three times the amount of rub- 
ber that the Russians usually receive; 
and as a penalty, if Russia does not re- 
ceive that amount of rubber, she can 
cancel her end of the program. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to 
say that in the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Nevada what we need is 
an American program. We need an 
American foreign policy. We need an 
American domestic policy. 

In the humble opinion of the junior 
Senator from Nevada, 60 percent of our 
people in the United States are not do- 
ing very well. They are having a hard 
time paying their taxes and keeping their 
children in school. This extra $10,000,- 
000,000 of back-breaking taxes added to 
what we have already put on the backs 
of the taxpayers in years past, will be the 
straw that will break the camel’s back 
in many of the homes of this Nation. 

Mr. President, it is the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada that one of 
the objectives of those who prepared the 
foreign-aid program is to destroy the 
economic system in this country. When 
it is destroyed we will find ourselves in 
the same position in which England finds 
herself today. The same is true of other 
European nations who have Socialist 
governments. We will have a Socialist 
government on our hands. I want to say 
again, as I have said before, that there is 
no difference in the final objective of 
socialism, communism, and fascism. 
The objective of all three is to have the 
government owning everything and the 
individual owning nothing. 
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The difference between communism 
and socialism—the kind of socialism 
which Britain has and the kind which 
our national administration is trying 
to carry out here—is that a Communist 
will shoot you to bring about his goal, 
whereas the Socialist will spend you into 
it. We have been spending ourselves 
into destruction for 15 long years. 

The Congress of the United States is 
a spineless Congress. It is a Congress 
which votes whatever the Executive 
wants. There is no reason for its blind- 
ly and dumbly following the Executive. 
Congress over a period of 15 years has 
become like trained seals. All that is 
necessary to do is to cry “emergency 
abroad” and immediately a bill is 
brought in with the statement, “This is 
it,” and Congress passes it. The Presi- 
dent or Mr. Acheson pulls the strings, 
and the dummies nod their heads. 

Let us put first and foremost the best 
interests of America and Americans, 
Let the yardstick of our decision in every 
case be: Is this in the interest of the 
ultimate safety and security and well 
being of the United States of America? 
Let us adopt the policy of England and 
of other European nations, that we have 
no permanent friendships or enmities; 
we have but permanent interests. Our 
interests are to protect the welfare and 
security of the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I am for the United 
States of America, just as Mr. Churchill 
is for England. He is the one who has 
said that he did not become the King’s 
First Minister to liquidate the British 
Empire. I say to you that I did not be- 
come a Member of the United States 
Sonate to dissipate and destroy the eco- 
nomic system of this country, which is 
as much a part of America as are our 
grand traditions, our beloved country- 
side and our Republic of sovereign 
States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for the 
information and guidance of Senators 
who may wish to address the Senate this 
afternoon, I shall take only 2 or 3 min- 
utes, because I wish to get before the 
Senate an amendment which I propose 
to submit today or tomorrow, in the 
sponsoring of which a number of other 
Members of the Senate have joined. 

First let me say that in the interesting 
years when I served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives I recall that a Representa- 
tive inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an address, delivered in Ohio, the 
first line of which has always fascinated 
me. It reads: * 

Nothing will ever be simple again. 


That is a rather interesting confession. 
The junior Senator from Illinois does not 
propose to make it, for if nothing is ever 
simple again, it is only because we admit 
that we are getting lost in the machinery 
and are not trying to extricate ourselves. 
In no field of endeavor, Mr. President, 
is that so important as in the field of 
economy. If the Senate and the House 
of Representatives fail to do an impres- 
sive job in the field of economy on the 
ground that legislation has now become 
abstruse, difficult, and labyrinthian, it 
is a strange confession which will not 
ed with the people of the United 

8. 
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My own feeling is that the way to 
economize and find the road to salva- 
tion is to cut expenditures. Tomorrow, 
Mr. President, or today, I shall submit 
an amendment to reduce the amount for 
economic aid in the pending bill by $500,- 
000,000. Iam delighted and feel honored 
to be able to tell the Senate that asso- 
ciated with me in the sponsorship of the 
amendment are the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Murr], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK]. 

I may say now, before the day closes, 
that I graciously invite any Senator who 
seeks the light of fiscal salvation for our 
country, to hit the sawdust trail and join 
in this cooperative effort to save for 
the taxpayers of America $500,000,000. 
I earnestly hope that the amendment 
will prevail. 

I do not know whether other Senators 
share my concern about the fiscal dif- 
ficulties and the menace of the suicide 
route. Mr, President, we lift our voices 
in magnificent clichés about the danger 
from the outside. Are we alert to the 
fact that America can die by suicide from 
within? The suicide route, the disaster 
route, is the fiscal route. If anyone has 
any doubt about it he need only lift his 
eyes, as did Ishmael, and contemplate 
what happened in Italy, contemplate 
what happened to the once great Re- 
public of France, and contemplate what 
has happened to the other great Anglo- 
Saxon country, England. 

Mr. President, in 1945 I sat and talked 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain, Mr. Cripps, before the 
hand of disease fell heavily upon him 
and he went to convalesce in Switzer- 
land. I examined the budget when I 
was in London, They were not aware 
of what the fiscal difficulties were until 
they changed their government, which 
set them on the disaster road, and which 
has merited an indictment from no less 
a personage than Churchill himself in 
an address to his constituency, which I 
propose to read in part tomorrow to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and 
I invite any of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, who wish to help in the cause of 
economic salvation, to come and hit the 
sawdust trail and join in this effort. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to thank the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois for his cour- 
tesy in yielding the floor at this point, 
because he is aware of the problem which 
faces me, in view of the fact that, as 
the saying goes, I must wear two hats 
at the present time.. I am wearing the 
two hats because of my membership on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate. One of them has to do with 
the pending bill, on which I am desirous 
of saying a few words this afternoon, 
‘The other one is due to the fact that 
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I am an alternate delegate to the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty conferences, which 
will be held in San Francisco, and I am 
compelled, because of that fact, to leave 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock with a 
delegation headed by the Secretary of 
State and Mr. John Foster Dulles. That 
is the reason why this afternoon I de- 
sire to say a few words for the RECORD, 
in stating my own position on the pend- 
ing measure, in order that my position 
may be clear to my colleagues. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I prefer to make my statement 
without interruptior, unless the Senator 
wishes to ask a brief question. 

Mr. AIKEN. My question has to do 
with the possible length of time this bill 
may be under consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I believe 
I shall complete my remarks within the 
next 20 or 25 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then for the time being 
I shall postpone any questions which I 
have. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, in opening my remarks 
I wish to emphasize the fact that I am 
giving my wholehearted support to the 
pending measure. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I was one of those who were 
in grave difficulty when this measure was 
proposed, because of the enormous 
amount of money involved, namely, 
$8,500,000,00°, for foreign aid. There- 
fore, I was one of a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee which took 
a rapid trip throughout Europe in order 
to study the manner in which the $8,500,- 
000,000 estimate and request for au- 
thorization had been formulated, to de- 
termine what the situation abroad was. 

Our subcommittee has already report- 
ed on its travels, so I shall not refer 
further to that trip, except to point out 
that in the course of a short space of time 
we went to Paris, London, Madrid, 
Athens, Ankara, Italy, Germany, and 
then back to France. The result of our 
investigation appears in the printed 
document which now is on the desks of 
all Senators, based on the testimony, 
which we had transcribed, from the 
various persons to whom we talked. 
Those persons included the heads of our 
own missions, our own experts, particu- 
larly our own military officers, and those 
engaged in the economic—Marshall 
plan—program. 

The net result, so far as I was con- 
cerned, was to make me realize, at least, 
and to cause me to testify to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, that, in my judg- 
ment, in what we are doing today we are 
not primarily aiding those foreign coun- 
tries; our major purpose is attempting to 
insure the safety of the United States of 
America. In my considered judgment 
that cannot be done unless we col- 
laborate with those other nations, espe- 
cially the Western European nations 


which at the moment have the main im- 
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pact of this program, who are non- 
Communist and who believe in the funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Mr. President, eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, as has so well been said. 
Only recently I read that statement 
again, I never heard a better statement. 
Unless our vigilance is eternal, not only 
in Western Europe but also in the Far 
East and in the Middle East, and unless 
we think in global terms and try to see 
how far we are able with our own re- 
sources to contribute to the strength of 
the entire non-Communist world, I see 
grave dangers ahead. In making that 
statement I am thinking especially of 
the testimony we had from our military 
leaders, headed by General Eisenhower, 
in whom all of us have so much con- 
fidence.. 

So, Mr. President, I am giving my all- 
out support to the pending measure. I 
supported it in the form originally pro- 
posed by the administration except in 
two respects, which I shall discuss 
briefly. The bill as reported corrects one 
of those difficulties; and as to the other, 
before I conclude my statement I shall 
submit amendments which I shall ask to 
have printed and lie on the table, and 
also placed on the desks of all Senators. 

The first of these two difficulties I had, 
which was removed by the committee, 
was in the amount of the authorization’ 
The administration's bill, as originally 
introduced, called, as I have said, for $8,- 
500,000,000. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House held extended hear- 
ings and studied the testimony and the 
estimates; and the House felt that in the 
light of our present very critical fiscal 
situation, an attempt should be made to 
reduce the amount of the bill from the 
$8,500,000,000 figure; and the House 
finally arrived at a reduction of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. f 

In the Senate committee we made a 
similar study. We took the testimony of 
various persons. We tried to consider 
where cuts could be made, if any could 
be made, without seriously jeopardizing 
the program. We arrived at approxi- 
mately the same figure at which the 
House arrived, namely, a cut of about 
$1,000,000,000. 

So, Mr. President, the bill as it was 
passed by the House and the bill as it has 
been reported by the Senate committee 
call for the authorization of approxi- 
mately $7,500,000,000. 

In working out the Senate version of 
the bill, we arrived at those savings by 
means of a reduction of 5 percent in the 
estimates for straight military end- 
items, and a reduction of 30 percent in 
the so-called economic-aid items. 

I am sorry that in the bill we use the 
expression “economic aid,” Mr. President, 
because all of us were agreed—both those 
in the House and those of us on the Sen- 
ate committee; and I have talked about 
this with my House colleagues—that eco- 
nomic aid, such as we understand it un- 
der the so-called Marshall plan, should 
not continue, and the Marshall plan 
should be wound up; the ECA, as we 
know it, should be terminated. 

However, we felt that in determining 
our military needs, we have to think of 
some so-called economic items, for the 
express and specific purpose of building 
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up military security. I can illustrate 
what I mean by a very brief reference. 
Our figures in regard to military items 
called for military end-items, such as 
tanks, guns, and other military equip- 
ment. These items could be procured 
from the United States or, in many cases, 
could be produced in other parts of the 
world. The economic end of the pro- 
gram is designed in every large part to 
provide means for countries such as 
Britain, France, Italy, or Belgium to use 
their plants for production of the mili- 
tary items they need in order to arm 
their divisions, as those divisions are de- 
veloped. So, as I say, in using the word 
“economic” in connection with this bill 
I think we should have made the mean- 
ing in that connection clearer both in our 
report and in the other documents. I 
desire to say, nevertheless, that I think 
the report on the bill is excellent and 
I hope that all of my colleagues will read 
the report, bearing in mind that we are 
changing our concept of economic aid, 
and that both the House and the Senate 
committees considered it necessary to 
build up abroad the capacity for the pro- 
duction of military matériel. In the en- 
tire bill, I think only a very small per- 
centage will go for purposes other than 
the production of strictly military items; 
as I define them, the development of mil- 
itary facilities, and essential economic 
support for these activities. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I prefer 
not to yield until I conclude my prin- 
cipal remarks. However, I am glad to 
yield at this time to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, because I be- 
lieve he may wish to elaborate on the 
point I have been making. 

Mr. THYE. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have been following 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey as he has made his ex- 
planation of his position in regard to 
this measure, which calls for assistance 
to other nations in connection with help- 
ing ourselves. After all, when we help 
the participating European nations in 
the development not only of their in- 
dustrial plants, but also, by means of 
those plants, the manufacture of the im- 
plements of war which it is necessary for 
them to have in order to implement the 
Atlantic Pact, in reality we are helping 
ourselves, because in that way we are 
lessening the demands upon our own 
economy, and thereby we are lessening 
the threat of all-out inflation, by obtain- 
ing that much of the needed manpower 
and manufacturing facilities and imple- 
ments of war in those foreign countries, 
rather than throwing that burden upon 
our own economy, which already is 
strained and threatened with an infla- 
tionary trend because we cannot supply 
the domestic needs of the consuming 
public in the United States. 

So I believe that as we proceed to 
assist those countries in the develop- 
ment of their industries, to meet the mil- 
itary needs, as we proceed to aline our- 
selves with these nations in building a 
military strength which the Communists 
will not only fear but, through their 
fear, will also respect, we thereby assure 
that the Western European area of the 
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world will not fall under the domination 
and control of the Communists. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is entirely correct 
in what he says, and I am glad he made 
those remarks, because his statement 
tends to bring out the point I am trying 
to make. I might add that we are con- 
templating—and this statement is the 
result of conversations with General 
Eisenhower and our other military lead- 
ers in Europe—that, in the course of 
probably 3 years, if we develop this pro- 
gram adequately, we can, so to speak, 
wean the baby from the bottle—the 
bottle being the United States—and can 
turn those countries loose to take care of 
their own defense needs. But we can- 
not do that, unless in this process we are 
aiding them to build up their industries 
so that they can do two things: First, 
produce their own military equipment, 
which is vital if they are to be able to 
fight; and, second, develop sufficient 
economic production so that they can 
actually live, in the next 2 years. 

On this second point, the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] 
made clear a few days ago in a very im- 
portant speech that he realizes from the 
separate studies he has made—and he 
has been very critical of the ECA—that 
the nations abroad could not be expected 
to arm for defense and set up these divi- 
sions unless they were reasonably as- 
sured that their economy would at least 
be maintained to the point where they 
could live. We cannot overlook that as 
a part of a security program. When 
people say we should cut out all economic 
aid, I say, with all respect, that they 
have not studied the matter sufficiently 
to realize that that cannot be done. 

The suggestion was made that we cut 
out entirely the $2,000,000,000 for eco- 
nomic aid, as provided in the original 
bill. It was then reduced to a little over 
$1,000,000,000 for the European coun- 
tries, and proportionately for other 
areas. When the suggestion was made 
that we eliminate all economic aid, I 
took the position in committee—and I 
was sustained—that we had to make 
some of the reduction in the military 
aid, and not reduce the economic aid 
more than one-third; so we took 5 per- 
cent from the military and 30 percent 
from the economic aid. We then studied 
the other areas of the world to see 
whether economic aid could be elimi- 
nated as to them without damaging the 
very program to which the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota referred. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I was in Western Europe 
in the fall of 1949. I visited many of 
the same countries which were visited by 
the committee that went to Europe with- 
in the past 6 weeks. I have followed the 
ECA program, as the activities under it 
have been reported to us in the Senate. 
But I realized the importance of the pro- 
gram and understood it much better 
after I visited the countries and talked to 
men, whether in the small villages or in 
plants, and to the officials of the govern- 
ments of the 14 countries visited. 
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I came back to the United States feel- 
ing confident that, through the European 
recovery program, we were proceeding to 
protect ourselves in North America. In 
North America I include Canada and 
other countries, such as Mexico. I felt 
that we were better able to protect our- 
selves here through what was being 
achieved by the European recovery pro- 
gram. T also felt that the moneys which 
we had advanced toward that program 
were paying us a very substantial return 
in this respect, namely that we were 
building strong governments in the 
countries of Western Europe. They were 
really weak and devastated; their econo- 
mies were shattered and broken follow- 
ing the war, at which time they had 
suffered occupation by enemy troops. I 
felt definitely that through the Euro- 
pean recovery program we were under 
way to aid the countries of Western 
Europe in resisting communism. That 
belief has been vindicated by every single 
election which has been held in those 
countries since the commencement of 
the Europear recovery program. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree en- 
tirely with the Senator. There is no 
doubt in my mind, from the study of the 
ECA operations during its first years, 
that France and Italy were definitely 
saved from going behind the iron cur- 
tain. Many persons do not realize that, 
but it is a fact, and it can be verified 
by anyone who will visit those two coun- 
tries and investigate in detail what has 
happened. 

Those of us who are advocating the 
economic feature of this bill are not 
asking for a continuation of the Mar- 
shall plan as it operated during the first 
3 years. We are prepared to say that 
we will wind up the Marshall plan; and, 
in a few minutes, I intend to offer an 
amendment for that purpose, and for 
doing it immediately, and also for the 
purpose of combining the economic pro- 
gram with military aid, so that it will 
be a combined economic-military pro- 
gram, and so that we will not continue 
the old ECA idea any longer. 

We said we were going to end it within 
4 years. We are ending it in 3 years. It 
was estimated at the beginning that it 
would cost $18,000,000,000, but, for $12,- 
000,000,000, $6,000,000,000 less, as the 
record will show, we have been able to 
accomplish what was needed on the 
purely economic side. Because of the 
Korean crisis, because of the threat of 
the overrunning of Europe, we realized 
what was needed was a new set-up and 
the North Atlantic Pact was drafted and 
agreed to, and an organization perfected 
under it. 

Again, the problem is that of defense 
against the Russian menace, but we still 
have the economic features, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota so well pointed out, 
which have to be met in connection with 
the purely military defense program, and 
the economic part of the program must 
be taken care of. I think that very care- 
ful study of this matter ought to be made 
by anyone who is considering an effort 
for further reduction in the amount of 
the economic support. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
like to say to the Senator that I have 
but a few notes here and I want very 
much to get through with them in a con- 
secutive way and not be diverted too 
much. But I am always glad to hear 
from the Senator from Minnesota, or 
any other Senator, who wants to ask 
questions for the purpose of clarifying 
some of the points as I go along. 

Mr. THYE. My only reason for de- 
siring to make the comments I have 
made was that when the able and distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey was 
giving us an explanation of what the 
committees’ action had been, and of 
how this program had developed, it so 
completely coincided with my own con- 
victions, which have resulted from my 
study of the question, that I felt I 
would like to discuss a few of the very 
pertinent points with the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
as he was developing the explanation 
of what the committees had in mind, 
in connection with the various phases of 
the European program, both with respect 
to the implementation of the countries 
which are alined with us in the North 
Atlantic Pact, and also with respect to 
tapering off the economic aid to those 
countries. 

I was a soldier in France in 1918. I 
served in the air service. I saw some of 
the European area. I was in Europe 
again in 1949. I could fully appreciate 
what devastation and what ravages the 
war had wrought upon France, Germany, 
England, and the other countries with 
which I was familiar in 1918. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator saw the dangers of economic dis- 
location; did he not? 

Mr. THYE. Oh, definitely; and I 
therefore realized that, without the as- 
sistance of the United States in building 
back their economies, a man or a woman 
in any of those countries could not be 
expected to have the courage to go forth 
and fight the radicals, who were en- 
deavoring to take over those govern- 
ments, because they were afraid the 
radicals would come into power the next 
year, or at the next election, and that 
a persecution would then be begun 
against them and against their families. 
So the best elements in those countries 
did not dare enter into a critical cam- 
paign. The man with money did not 
dare invest his money, because he did 
not know whether the next election 
would find the radicals in power; and, 
if they were, they would confiscate the 
property. So there was an absolute 
standstill, both in political activities and 
in the economic activities of those coun- 
tries, until we inspired them with new 
hope and courage by means of our Eu- 
ropean aid program. And that has now 
been augmented further by the North 
Atlantic Pact, 

There are men and women there who, 
with their children, are determined to 
build up their countries so as success- 
fully to resist communism, and Russia 
recognizes that fact. In the event the 
industrial potential of Western Europe 
were to fall to communism, in view of 
the great manpower strength of the 
communistic nations, there would be a 
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threat to all civilization—yes, a threat 
to Christianity itself. 

That is what impresses me in the en- 
tire program, and in discussing it with 
my people in my own State I tell them 
that it is an investment, and that I am 
willing to support it on the Senate floor, 
in spite of the tremendous overhead 
burden of taxation with which this coun- 
try is faced and despite what we shall 
have to appropriate in order that our 
own national defense may be such that 
we can meet successfully the threat of 
communism, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator agrees, does he not, that we should 
probably think very carefully before we 
go below the $7,500,000,000 at which both 
committees have arrived? 

Mr. THYE. Having sat in on all the 
hearings whenever it has been possi- 
ble, having studied the question from 
every angle, and having taken into con- 
sideration the type of leadership we have 
in Europe in connection with the eco- 
nomic as well as the military develop- 
ment of those countries, I feel that the 
sum is not excessive, nor has it been 
cut to a point where it endangers our 
program. I think the committees have 
done well as to the figures at which they 
have arrived. If we go back a moment 
and consider what World War II cost us 
in the indebtedness it imposed upon the 
Nation, to say nothing of the blood of 
the youth of America which was spilled 
on the battlefield, we must realize that 
if we can in some manner build the 
Western European nations to a point 
where they can resist, and we can keep 
Russia from inyading Western Europe, 
time is on our side in breaking down the 
communistic control of those countries. 

If we can avoid world war III and the 
tremendous expense, both in manpower, 
resources, and dollars and cents which 
would be involved, if we can avoid that 
by an investment of $7,500,000,000, if 
that will assist us in avoiding an all-out 
world war III, it will be one of the cheap- 
est investments which we can possibly 
make. 

It is for those reasons that I support 
the program and have supported it over 
the years. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, that what General Eisen- 
hower has done in the past months has, 
at least to my mind, and, I think, to the 
minds of those who were abroad, satis- 
fied us on this point, The question as 
to whether the Western European peo- 
ple, in the light of their marginal eco- 
nomic conditions, and their discourage- 
ment as a result of the devastation of 
the last war, would be willing to set up 
their own ground forces, is the big point 
in which we are interested. We want to 
see Europeans defending their own 
homelands. That is what General Ei- 
senhower has inspired in them—the 
willingness and the moral strength to 
organize their own divisions. Our part 
of that proposition includes granting 
economic aid to equip their own plants. 
It cannot be done all at once. We must 
be patient; we must not expect too 
much. 

General Eisenhower gave reasonable 
assurance that the United States would 
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stand behind them if they would or- 
ganize divisions, and we would do the 
equipping end of it to start the pro- 
gram going. We should be able to help 
them get started and then, at the appro- 
priate time turn them loose on their 
own to take care of their own defense. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for allowing me to interrupt 
him. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for his fine contribution, 
because it tends to bring out not only 
the part played by so-called military 
end items in the program but also the 
essential supplementary part which eco- 
nomic aid plays in building the whole 
program, Our program now is a defense 
program, and I hope there will be no 
further cutting of the amount we recom- 
mend for that purpose. 

The second major point on which I 
had difficulty, the problem of adminis- 
tration of the program, is one on which 
I could not bring myself to be in full 
accord with the report of the Senate 
committee. I blame myself for this, be- 
cause I was unfortunately called away 
when the committee was starting a study 
of the administrative set-up. I wanted 
to present at that time a number of 
studies which had been made as to the 
best way to establish the whole opera- 
tion for economy and for efficiency. 
Our committee and the House committee 
were convinced that there was overlap- 
ping of jurisdiction in Europe. The 
State Department had one agency and 
the ECA had another, and they were 
running hither and yon, and the ques- 
tion was, What was to be done about it? 

It so happened that 6 months ago a 
committee of interested and distin- 
guished civilians in the United States 
was established, with Dr. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, as chair- 
man. It was called the Committee on 
the Present Danger. They decided that 
they, as a group of businessmen, and 
eminent students of the problem, we 
might say, would study the whole ques- 
tion. They sent a special representative 
to Europe, a man whom I know very well, 
to study the organization. The commit- 
tee returned with a strong recommenda- 
tion that the way to deal with the situa- 
HoR was through a one-man administra- 

on. 

From the time I read their report, and 
from my talks with General Eisenhower, 
General Gruenther, ECA officials, and 
State Department officers, I became con- 
vinced that the committee was on the 
right trail. So I offered an amendment 
to the bill which we were discussing, 
which was on all fours with the reports 
which had been made by the Committee 
on the Present Danger, and it was also 
very similar to the approach approved by 
the House. 

I shall not go into the details now. 
Unfortunately, as I have said, I was 
called away and could not be present 
when the committee finally studied the 
subject. The bill as reported does not 
take the one-man administration posi- 
tion. It still leaves the multiheaded 
arrangement. Possibly it may work all 
right, but I do not think I would be ful- 
filling my responsibility if I did not bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
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Senate what I consider to be the ad- 
vantages of this one-man administrator 
idea. 

Therefore, I shall presently present 
amendments which I shall ask to have 
printed and put on the desks of all Sen- 
ators. I am happy to say that in pre- 
senting them I am joined by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr], by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], and by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. All these Senators thought 
we should get the one-man idea before 
the Senate to consider. I shall be un- 
able to be present to offer the amend- 
ments for a vote, but at the very least 
they can be presented for the Rrecorp to 
show that some of us are in favor of a 
one-man administration. 

Iam hoping that the amendments may 
be taken to conference, and that in con- 
ference it may be possible to work out a 
plan to meet the views of both Members 
of the House and of the Senate. I have 
talked to Members of the Senate about 
the matter, and am simply making a 
record now, because I do not want anyone 
to feel, should I be a member of the 
conference committee, that I am going 
back upon any action taken by the Sen- 
ate. I think the position taken in the 
committee bill on this question is a debat- 
able one, What we want is a centrali- 
zation of authority that will insure econ- 
omy, speed, and efficiency. 

So, Mr. President, I ask that at the 
conclusion of my remarks today there be 
inserted in the body of the RECORD, first, 
what is called a Statement on Foreign 
Aid, presented by the Committee on the 
Present Danger, which develops this 
whole idea in more detail. It is the re- 
sult of the study that I mentioned, in- 
cluding the special investigation abroad 
made by Mr. G. H. Dorr, whom I have 
known for years. He was the representa- 
tive of that committee going to these 
countries abroad and studying these dif- 
ferent interlockings and the best way to 
work out the matter. That is my first 
request for insertion at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

My second exhibit which I should like 
to have appear at the conclusion of my 
remarks is a statement on this whole 
matter which I requested from Mr. Tracy 
S. Voorhees, who was formerly Under 
Secretary of the Army. He has done a 
great deal of work in connection with 
military operations, so he certainly would 
be prejudiced in favor of the military 
side of this matter. He also is the vice 
chairman and executive head of the com- 
mittee making the study which I have 
been discussing. 

Mr. President, I think those two dis- 
cussions are so clear-cut and cover the 
whole field so thoroughly that they 
should appear in the Recor, in connec- 
tion with my remarks on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair understand the Senator to make 
a unanimous-consent request at this 
time that the two items appear in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I ask 
unanimous consent that the two docu- 
ments be published in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, I do not want 
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to embody them in the middle of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits A and B.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I stated a few minutes ago, my 
original intention was to offer the 
amendments and then have them acted 
on in the usual way. I cannot do that 
because I am called to go to the Pacific 
coast tomorrow with the delegation deal- 
ing with the Japanese Peace Treaty. But 
I feel that if the two amendments are 
on the desks of Senators some of my 
colleagues may feel that in the course of 
the debate it will be wise to call them up 
and that they be acted upon. They fol- 
low very closely the House version, 
There are a few changés, but they are 
close enough to the House version so that 
I am sure that, should they be adopted, 
there will be no difficulty in getting to- 
gether with the House on the final bill. 
As I said, two Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats are supporting the amendments, 
so they constitute an entirely bipartisan 
approach. 

That, Mr. President, is what I wanted 
to present to the Senate today before 
I go on my other mission, pointing out 
that Iam wholeheartedly supporting the 
pending bill, but with the deduction of 
about $1,000,000,000 from the total 
budget request, so that the amount will 
be $7,500,000,000. I believe from my 
studies and contacts with people con- 
cerned with this operation that we can 
live with that amount. We have got to 
think in terms of economizing these days. 
I have had long talks with the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
with the junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] on our side of the aisle, 
and I am convinced from what they 
tell me that we are in grave danger of 
serious inflation if we get to the place 
where we have an unbalanced budget. 
Therefore, in spite of my loyalty to this 
cause, I have leaned over backward to 
see if we cannot save a billion dollars 
out of this program, I believe we can, 
but I hope sincerely there will be no 
attempt made to reduce the amount fur- 
ther. The problem has been very care- 
fully studied and we need the support 
of the entire Senate in going through 
with this matter, and especially in giv- 
ing General Eisenhower a vote of con- 
fidence at this time, to show that we are 
behind him and that we are going to give 
him the means of implementation of his 
work in trying to set up those divisions in 
Europe—in making a collective defense 
program for the Atlantic area. 

In making this European organization 
thought is being given to bringing the 
Germans in. In all those things prog- 
ress is being made. But the question 
behind all this is: What is the United 
States going to do about the matter? 
We are going to give support. As many 
have said, however, we cannot go on in- 
definitely pouring out funds. Yet I be- 
lieve that the contemplated 3-year pro- 
gram is in line with what should be done, 
and I have confidence it is in line with 
the setting up of a defense that can 
really meet the danger of a Russian 
aggression, 
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My final word is an appeal for this 
bill, with those two changes—the one 
in amount and the other to consider at 
least, in our deliberations in the next 
2 days, the one-man set-up. I have 
placed material in the Recorp so every- 
one may know what the arguments are 
in favor of such a set-up, I am fully 
aware of arguments made on the other 
side that the one-man set-up is not wise, 

Mr. President, I send to the desk in 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Keravuver] amendments 
to the committee amendment to the 
pending bill. These amendments have 
two purposes. The first and principal 
purpose is the creation of a one-man 
Mutual Security Administration to su- 
pervise the military and economic aid 
programs with the exception of the point 
4 program. This agency would take over 
from the ECA, which would immediately 
cease to exist. The new agency would 
definitely end on June 30, 1954. 

The second and subordinate purpose of 
these amendments is to raise the flexi- 
bility clause from 5 percent to 10 per- 
cent. What I mean by that is that we 
have a clause in title I of the present 
bill, the title which has to do with the 
Western European Atlantic Pact group 
of countries, which provides, that the 
President can shift 5 percent of the funds 
appropriated for Zurope from the mili- 
tary to the economic appropriation, or 
from the economic to the military. I 
think in light of reducing the over-all 
total authorizations from $8,500,000,000 
to $7,500,000,000, it would be wise to in- 
crease the discretionary flexibility, which 
could only be used to back up General 
Eisenhower, from 5 percent to 10 per- 
cent. If it seems wise to put a little more 
of the military money into production 
plants in Italy and France, for instance, 
we may be able to do so more readily 
under this amendment. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and 
the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER], I submit the two amend- 
ments, and ask that they be printed and 
lie on the table, and that the amend- 
ments may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table, and, without 
objection, will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 46, beginning on line 10, strike 
out subsection (b) and insert in leu thereof 
the following: 

“(b) Not to exceed 10 percent of the total 
of the appropriations granted pursuant to 
this section may be transferred between ap- 
propriations granted pursuant to either para- 
graph of subsection (a) whenever the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the funds so 
transferred will, by virtue of such transfer, 
be more effective in fulfilling the needs de- 
termined and certified by the Secretary of 
Defense pursuant to section 503 (a) of this 
act: Provided, That the amount herein au- 
thorized to be transferred shall be deter- 
mined without reference to any balances of 
prior appropriations continued available 
pursuant to this section: Provided further, 
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That, whenever the Administrator makes any 
such determination, he shall forthwith notify 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives.” 

On page 54, beginning on line 15, strike 
out from line 15 through line 11 on page 55 
and insert in lieu thereof the following new 
matter: 


“MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 501. (a) There is hereby established, 
with its principal office at tre seat of the 
Government, an agency to be known as the 
Mutual Security Administration, hereinafter 
referred to as the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration shall be headed by a Mutual 
Security Administrator, hereinafter referred 
to as the Administrator, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall be responsible to the President. The 
Administrator shall have a status in the 
executive branch of the Government com- 
parable to that of the head of an executive 
department, and shall receive compensation 
at the same rate. 

“(b) There shall be in the administration 
a deputy mutual security administrator who 
shall be appointed by the Presidert, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive compensation at the same 
rate as that payable to an under secretary of 
an executive department. The deputy mu- 
tual security administrator shall perform 
such functions as the administrator shall 
designate, and shall be acting mutual se- 
curity administrator during the absence or 
disability of the administrator or in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of adminis- 
trator. 

“Sec. 502. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, there shall be transferred 
to the administrator the powers and func- 
tions conferred upon— 

“(1) the administrator for economic co- 
operation by the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, and other public laws, 
except that the powers and functions con- 
ferred on him by the Far Eastern Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950 and by sections 115 
(i) and 117 (a) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended, shall be vested in 
the President. 

“(2) The President by the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
Act of May 22, 1927, as amended, except the 
power to conclude international agreements, 
the power to make appointments by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
the powers enumerated in section 408 (c) 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended; and, in the case of aid 
to countries covered by titles II, III, and IV 
of this act, such powers and functions as 
the President shall direct to be exercised by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) The following agencies and offices 
shall cease to exist: 

“(1) The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the offices of Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator for Economic Coopera- 
tion; 

“(2) The office of United States Special 
Representative in Europe and of Deputy 
United States Special Representative in Eu- 
rope created by the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended; 

“(c) Any personnel, upon the certifica- 
tion of the Administrator that such person- 
nel are necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Administrator, and all records and 
property which the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget determines are used primarily 
in the administration of the powers and 
functions transferred to the Administrator 
by this act, shall be transferred to the Mu- 
tual Security Administration; Provided, 
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That personnel transferred pursuant to this 
subsection shall continue to enjoy the same 
civil service status as they had prior to 
transfor. } 

“Sec; 503. (a) In the case of aid to coun- 
tries eligible for assistance under title I of 
this act, including Greece and Turkey, the 
Secretary of Defense shall determine, and 
certify to the Administrator from time to 
time, the needs of such countries for mili- 
tary end items and military facilities to 
carry out programs of individual and col- 
lective self-defense approved by the United 
States Government. The Administrator 
shall be responsible for making continuing 
studies of the capacity of such countries to 
produce military end items for themselves 
and for each other, and shall take all neces- 
sary and reasonable action (including neces- 
sary assistance pursuant to section 101 (a) 
(2) of this act) to assure the maximum pro- 
duction of such items by such countries, 
consistent with the security interests of the 
United States as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Any such items which the 
Administrator concludes cannot be produced 
by such countries, or which the Secretary of 
Defense determines should, in the interest of 
national security, be produced in the United 
States, shall be procured by the Secretary of 
Defense; and the Secretary of Defense shall 
be responsible for the delivery of such items 
and for assuring their ultimate use in ac- 
cordance with military programs approved 
by the United States Government. For the 
purposes of this act the term ‘military end 
items’ means such goods and services and 
related technical assistance, advice, and 
training as the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines are required for direct military use 
by the Armed Forces receiving such mate- 
rials. 

“(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
the above subsection, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall have primary responsibility and 
authority for— 

“(1) the determination of military end 
item requirements; 

“(2) the procurement of military end 
items; 

“(3) the establishment of priorities in 
procurement and deliveries and the alloca- 
tion of military end items between services 
and countries; 

“(4) the supervision of end item use by 
the recipient countries; 

“(5) the supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel; and 

“(6) the movement and delivery of mill- 
tary items. 


“COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 504. In order to strengthen and make 
more effective the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States, and to carry 
cut the purpose of this act— 

(1) the Secretary of State, the Adminis- 
trator, and the Secretary of Defense shall 
keep each other fully and currently informed 
on matters, including prospective action, 
arising within the scope of their respective 
duties which are pertinent to the duties of 
the other; 

“(2) whenever the Secretary of State be- 
lieves that any action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Adminis- 
trator is inconsistent with the foreign-policy 
objectives of the United States, he shall con- 
sult with the Administrator and, if dif- 
ferences of view are not adjusted by consulta- 
tion, the matter shall be referred to the Presi- 
dent for final decision; 

“(3) whenever the Secretary of Defense be- 
lieves that any action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Adminis- 
trator is inconsistent with the military se- 
curity objectives of the United States, he 
shall consult with the Administrator and, if 
differences of view are not adjusted by con- 
sultation, the matter shall be referred to the 
President for final decision; and 
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“(4) whenever the Administrator believes 
that any action, proposed action, or failure 
to act on the part of the Secretary of State 
or the Secretary of Defense in performing 
functions under this act, is inconsistent with 
the p and provisions of this act, he 
shall consult with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense as appropriate 
and, if differences of view are not adjusted 
by consultation, the matter shall be referred 
to the President for final decision. 


“MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER AGENCIES 


“Sec. 505. (a) Section 4 (a) of Public 
Law 171, Seventy-ninth Congress, as 
amended (50 Stat, 512), is amended by 
striking out ‘Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘Mutual Security Administration’ and by 
striking out ‘Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘Mutual Security Administrator.’ 

“(b) Clause (6) of the fourth paragraph 
of section 101 (a) of Public Law 253, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended, is hereby 
further amended by inserting after ‘Muni- 
tions Board,’ the following: ‘the Mutual Se- 
curity Administrator so long as the Mutual 
Security Administration shall continue to 
exist,’. 

“(c) For so long as the Mutual Security 
Administration shall continue to exist the 
Administrator shall be a member, ex officio, 
of the Board of Directors of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, established by the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (12 U. S. C. 
635). 


“REGIONAL MUTUAL SECURITY REPRESENTATIVES 


“Sec. 506. (a) There shall be a United 
States Mutual Security Representative in 
Europe who shall (1) be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, (2) be entitled to re- 
ceive the same compensation and allow- 
ances as a chief of mission, class 1, within 
the meaning of the act of August 13, 1946 
(22 U. S. C. 801-1158), and (3) have the 
rank of ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary. He shall be the repre- 
sentative of the Administrator and receive 
his instructions from him, and such in- 
structions shall be prepared and transmitted 
to him in accordance with procedures agreed 
to among the Administrator, the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of Defense in 
order to assure appropriate coordination as 
provided by section 503 of this title. He 
shall coordinate the activities of the chiefs 
of such special missions provided for in 
section 507 of this title as may be placed 
under his jurisdiction by the Administrator. 
He shall keep the Administrator, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
chiefs of the United States diplomatic mis- 
sions, and the chiefs of the special missions 
provided for herein fully and currently in- 
formed concerning his activities. He shall 
consult with the chiefs of all such missions, 
who shall give him such cooperation as he 
may require for the performance of his du- 
ties under this title. 

“(b) There shall be a Deputy United States 
Mutual Security Representative in Europe 
who sha’! (1) be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; (2) be entitled to receive the same 
compensation and allowances as a chief of 
mission, class 3, within the meaning of the 
act of August 13, 1946; and (3) have the 
rank of ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary. The Deputy shall perform such 
functions as the United States Mutual Secu- 
rity Representative in Europe shall designate, 
and shall be Acting United States Mutual Se- 
curity Representative in Europe during the 
absence or disability, or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office, of the Representative, 

“(c) The Deputy United States Representa- 
tive North Atlantic Council and the United 
States Mutual Security Representative in Eu- 
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rope shall keep each other fully and current- 
ly informed concerning their ‘activities. 

„d) When necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this act, the President is authorized 
to appoint not more than three additional 
Mutual Security Representatives and three 
Deputy Mutual Security Representatives for 
other regions in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section. Any Mutual Security Representa- 
tive appointed pursuant to this section shall 
be entitled to receive the same rank, com- 
pensation, and allowances as the highest 
ranking chief of any United States diplo- 
matic mission in the region. 


“SPECIAL MUTUAL SECURITY MISSIONS ABROAD 


“Sec. 507. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (e) of this section, the Administrator 
may establish in each country receiving as- 
sistance under this act a special mutual se- 
curity mission under the direction of a 
chief who shall bo responsible for assuring 
the performance within such country of oper- 
ations under this act. The chief shall be 
appointed by the Administrator, shall re- 
ceive his instructions from the Adminis- 
trator, and shall report to the Administrator 
on the performance of the duties assigned to 
him. The chief of the special mission shall 
take rank immediately after the chief of the 
United States diplomatic mission in such 
country; and the chief of the special mis- 
sion shall be entitled to receive the same 
compensation and allowances as a chief of 
mission, class 3, or a chief of mission, class 
4, within the meaning of the act of August 
13, 1946, or compensation and allowances in 
accordance with section 501 (d) of this act, 
as the Administrator shall determine to be 
necessary or appropriate. 

“(b) The chief of the special mission shall 
Keep the chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission fully and currently informed 
on matters, including prospective action, 
arising within the scope of the operations 
of the special mission and the chief of the 
diplomatic mission shall keep the chief of 
the special mission fully and currently in- 
formed on matters relative to the conduct of 
the duties of the chief of the special mission, 
The chief of the United States diplomatic 
mission will be responsible for assuring that 
the operations of the special mission are con- 
sistent with the foreign-policy objectives 
of the United States in such country, and to 
that end whenever the chief of the United 
States diplomatic mission believes that any 
action, proposed action, or failure to act on 
the part of the special mission is inconsistent 
with such foreign-policy objectives, he shall 
so advise the chief of the special mission and 
the United States Mutual Security Repre- 
sentative. If differences of view are not ad- 
justed by consultation, the matter shall be 
referred to the Secretary of State and the 
Administrator for decision. 

(e) With the approval of the Secretary 
of State the Administrator may, if he deems 
it appropriate, direct that the functions of 
the chief or deputy chief of the special mis- 
sion in any country be assumed by the chief 
of the United States diplomatic mission in 


that country. In such cases the chief of the. 


diplomatic mission shall report to the Ad- 
ministrator, and shall receive directions from 
him, with respect to carrying out functions 
relating to the purpose of this act. 

“(d) The Secretary of State shall provide 
such office space, facilities, and other ad- 
ministrative services for the United States 
Mutual Security Representatives and their 
staffs, and for each special mission, as may 
be agreed between the Secretary of State and 
the Administrator. 

“(e) With respect to any of the zones of 
occupation of Germany and Austria and of 
the Free Territory of Trieste, during the pe- 
riod of occupation, the President shall make 
appropriate administrative arrangements for 
the conduct of operations under this title, 
in order to enable the Administrator to carry 
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out his responsibility to assure the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of this act.” 

On page 55, line 13, renumber section 503 as 
section 508. 

On page 56 strike out all after line 21 
through line 16 on page 57. 

On page 57 line 18 renumber section 505 
as section 509. 

On page 57, lines 22 and 23, strike out “by 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “on the Administrator by 
this act.” 

On page 58 strike out all after the word 
“authority” on line 12 through “amended,” 
on line 13, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “of the Administrator under this act.” 

On page 58 strike out all after line 18 
through page 59, line 11, and in lieu there- 
of insert the following: 

“(c) Section 122 of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, and subsec- 
tion (d) of section 405 of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, 
are hereby repealed.” 

On page 59, line 13, renumber section 506 
as section 510. 

On page 60, line 11, strike out section 507 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src, 511. All provisions of this act except 
sections 502 and 508 shall take effect upon 
the date of its enactment. Section 508 shall 
take effect 90 days thereafter, and section 502 
shall take effect on such date, not more than 
60 days after the date the Administrator first 
appointed takes office, as the President shall 
prescribe.” 

Beginning on page 60, line 14, renumber 
all the remaining sections to conform with 
the foregoing amendments. 

On page 63, line 18, and on page 64, line 
3, strike out “President” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Administrator.” 


EXHIBIT A 


A STATEMENT ON FOREIGN AID BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE PRESENT DANGER 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1951. 

Based on a thorough, non-partisan, objec- 
tive study which it has submitted today to 
the Congress and to the national admin- 
istration, the Committee on the Present 
Danger believes that an appropriation of the 
general order of magnitude of the $8,500,000,- 
000 proposed by the President for foreign aid 
to resist Soviet aggression should be adopted 
as quickly as possible. 

Quick and decisive action by the Congress 
would be the most effective notice to Russia 
that the free world is determined to remain 
free at any cost. We are convinced that 
America has the ability to supply these funds 
without danger to its economy. We believe 
it is in the highest interest of American se- 
curity that they be provided at once. 

Military aid and economic aid are, under 
present conditions, essentially the same. 
They are now parts of one program: to make 
our allies in all of the world strong 
enough to stand together and prevent the 
spread of aggression. 

Both forms of aid should be administered 
by the same agency, which should not be a 
part of any existing Government depart- 
ment. In it should be placed the adminis- 
tration of all existing economic and military 
aid as well as the point 4 program. It 
should take over the functions and person- 
nel of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and of the units of the State Depart- 
ment engaged exclusively in this work. 

The two kinds of aid are inseparable. Both 
are really economic assistance; but both are 
principally for a military purpose. One con- 
sists largely of military equipment produced 
in the United States and the other is for 
the most part assistance to make possible 
greater military production in the recipient 
countries, It is only through one agency 
handling both kinds that waste and dupli- 
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cation can be avoided, and intelligent, effec- 
tive coordination made possible. 

A single agency can better answer the 
many questions which have to be answered: 
the extent of the need in each country; 


- whether that need can be filled better by 


military items or by civilian items; the ex- 
tent of the ability of each country itself to 
produce and service items, military or civil- 
ian; the ability of our own resources to sup- 
ply the needs, and the best way our resources 
can be so used in any particular area; what 
help can be interchanged between two for- 
eign countries themselves. These ques- 
tions—difficult as they are—should not be 
made more difficult by splitting and dupli- 
cating responsibility in budget making and 
administration, 

Of course the single agency must operate 
within the broad limits of our foreign policy, 
which is the responsibility of the State De- 
partment, and within the military policy laid 
down by the Department of Defense, but its 
administration at home, and through its 
offices abroad, should be independent, as 
ECA has been. 

Under this plan the Defense Department 
would still do in effect what it is now doing. 
All funds for procurement of military items 
in the United States would continue to be 
allotted to the Defense Department for 
procurement through its regular channels. 

Our foreign aid, since the close of the war, 
has prevented the economic collapse of na- 
tions which now stand at our side in the 
fight against communism, Without it, the 
people of many of those countries would 
have lost their freedom through the spread 
of Communist doctrine. Those peoples have 
been saved mentally, spiritually, and eco- 
nomically. We must now help them save 
themselves physically against aggression. 
That is the mission of General Eisenhower 
in Europe. Unless we back him up with the 
weapons of war, the armies which he com- 
mands will be helpless. And if those na- 
tions should fall before a Soviet attack, we 
know what a dangerous and unbearable fu- 
ture we Americans would face. 

Bold action now in the form of military 
and economic aid will— 

1. Continue to bolster the morale of the 
beleaguered people of Western Europe and 
defeat the communist propaganda which now 
seeks to divide and conquer them. 

2. Provide the military strength in Europe 
which will discourage the Soviet Union from 
attack—or provide successful resistance if 
it does attack. 

3. Enable countries in other parts of the 
world better to help themselves, especially 
so as to assist them to provide the strategic 
raw materials so necessary to defense. 

4. Enable the free peoples of the world to 
carry out their will to live in democratic 


ace. 

This is not primarily a project of humani- 
tarianism. It isa project of self-interest for 
America—of the highest and most pressing 
urgency. This is the best means of self- 
defense. While we are gathering our strength 
in arms and in manpower, let us again show 
our allies and our enemies our unshakeable 
determination to see this thing through from 
now on—to do whatever is necessary to avert 
a major war and to maintain freedom in the 
world. 

The unanimous report of our subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Aid and a statement of the 
objectives of our committee are attached. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PRESENT DANGER, 
James B, Conant, Chairman. 
Tracy S. Voonkxrs, Vice Chairman. 


— 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AID OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PRESENT 
DANGER 
This report deals with (a) the need to 

t-ansfer a portion of the resources of the 

United States to supplement those of other 

nations to effect vital common objectives, 
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and (b) how the United States can best ad- 
minister appropriations made for such 
transfer. 

The conclusions we are here expressing are 
based on an examination, the results of 
which are set forth in much more extended 
form in a separate study. 


THE PROBLEM AS WE SEE IT 


What we are now considering is the trans- 
fer of resources to enable the other nations 
to do more toward our common objectives of 
security than their own economic resources 
would permit. 

During the past 11 years we have provided 
foreign aid in the form of food, materials, 
equipment—miiltary and otherwise—and 
credits. But for such transfer during World 
War II, the civilian economies of England 
and other allies could not have been sus- 
tained. They could not have put in the 
field the armies that they did. 

In 1948 Congress felt that it was neces- 
sary to systematize the effort to rebuild the 
economic strength of European nations 
whose fate was felt to be interdependent with 
our own, so that these nations could resist 
Communist subversion and again play an 
effective part in the community of nations. 
This aid so stimulated the efforts of the 
stricken countries that there was promise 
that, earlier than Congress had anticipated, 
there might be no necessity for continu- 
ing it. 

Instead, the development of the atom 
bomb by Russia, and the rising threat of 
armed aggression, have imposed a new strain 
on the resources of the European countries 
which have bound themselves together with 
us for common defense in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty. Instead of the economic gap 
being closed, it has again been widened by 
the new need of great outlays for defense 
of freedom against armed aggression. 

Further, Greece and Turkey, not yet 
parties of the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
other countries, still need assistance to sup- 
port civilian economies and equip armies, 
both essential to the common security, 

Recognizing this new armed threat, Con- 
gress in September 1950 stepped up its ap- 
propriations for foreign aid greatly; fur- 
nishing $4,000,000,000 largely in military 
items, 

Further, the rising tide of Russian impe- 
rialism has now engulfed a vast area of Eu- 
rope and Asia from the Elbe to the Pacific, 
With its threat to overflow all the bound- 
aries of the tremendous periphery of this 
area, there has also come to be a sense of 
the common interest and interdependence 
in peril of substantially all other areas of 
the world. That threat is not alone of mili- 
tary action. It is also of subversion. And it 
is effective even at distances physically re- 
mote. 

Underdeveloped countries, with standards 
of living so low as to be intolerable in other 
areas, are such danger spots. But, given the 
application of new techniques and some in- 
flow of capital, these countries are capable 
of making a vast and needed contribution 
to their own welfare and that of the rest 
of the free world. Aid to them to increase 
their production of strategic and other raw 
materials, stocks of many which are dimin- 
ishing, can be of vital help to them and the 
common effort. This problem is one of long 
range and of a magnitude not to be dealt 
with in a day. But Congress has recognized 
it in modest appropriations for technical as- 
sistance, and, indirectly, through capital 
contribution to the International Bank and 
through appropriations to the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

The current world situation confronts the 
Congress and the Nation with the necessity 
for a decision as to whether we shall rein- 
force our present policy—national and bi- 
partisan in its genesis and execution—to 
prevent the undermining of the whole 
structure for security which we have reared 
with so much effort and sacrifice and make 
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positive efforts to build the foundations 
on which a structure of enduring peace alone 
can rest. 

If it is our Nation’s decision to do so, 
then, within our ability, appropriations 


- adequate to effectuate it, are essential. 


It is our belief that world war III can be 
averted only by confronting the aggressor 
with a strong free world. Korea has under- 
lined the need for this. It is, therefore, a 
matter of paramount importance that we 
should go through with our present biparti- 
san national policy of building up joint 
European defense forces at the earliest pos- 
sible date. At the same time, economic 
strength must also be built because it is 
not only an essential component of mili- 
tary strength, but also the most effective 
defense against Communist aggression from 
within. 

To create a strong free world will require 
that all the nations concerned make full 
use of their resources to help themselves and 
to help each other. The United States is 
by far the strongest nation. As such it is 
called upon, in its own and the common 
interest, to furnish the other nations— 
within its ability and other needs—such aid 
from its resources as may be required to— 

(a) Enable its allies to create and main- 
tain planned military forces larger and more 
effective than their resources would other- 
wise support, and equally important, the 
economic strength essential both for mili- 
tary power and for morale (since we are a 
member of an alliance, the effectuation of the 
mutually planned defense of our allies is as 
much a part of our own defense as is our 
more direct United States military expendi- 
ture); 

(b) Counter subversion in vital areas; 

(c) Secure an essential increase in produc- 
tion of certain strategic or other raw ma- 
terials in certain areas for our own and the 
common use; 

(d) Furnish some temporary refugee and 
famine relief; 

(e) Increase productivity by technical as- 
sistance and otherwise in economically back- 
ward areas whose progress is a vital part of 
the effort essential to win the peace. 

This report attempts to deal with basic 
principles rather than the precise amounts 
that may be needed for specific areas and 
purposes, 

In our separate detailed study we discuss 
possible yardsticks that may be applied to 
determine the existence and measure the ex- 
tent of such needs, The fundamental of the 
matter is to ascertain whether, for other na- 
tions to accomplish results which we regard 
as essential to the common security, there 
is a gap beyond what they can do with their 
own resources; and if so, what is the extent 
of such economic gap. 


OUR ECONOMIC ABILITY 


Have we the economic ability to furnish 
such resources? We believe that the amount 
of this security expenditure proposed by the 
President can be met. This view finds strong 
support in recent reports of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. We develop the mat- 
ter further in our study, but note here that 
the total sum requested is only 12 percent 
of our budget for national security and is 
just as truly a necessary defense expenditure 
as the appropriation for our own forces. Its 
purpose is not only foreign aid but American 
defense. 

Without endorsing any specific amount as 
requisite, it seems apparent that an appro- 
priation of the order of magnitude proposed 
by the President is an essential step toward 
carrying out the plans we have joined in 
formulating under the North Atlantic Treaty 
and also the successful conduct of the 
broader struggle for survival in which we and 
the rest of the free world are engaged. The 
consideration of supreme importance is that 
this country furnish the aid required for 
these purposes, We recommend accordingly. 


in extent and seriousness. 
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ORGANIZATION 


We come now to the secondary question— 
that of organization. The administration of 
foreign aid is a novel function which does not 
fit into the traditional pattern of any of our 
long-established departments. This was 
recognized in the Marshall plan as to our 
then major effort. The same principle, in 
our opinion, applies equally to the whole of 
the aid program we are now planning. 


THE EXISTING SPLIT IN ADMINISTRATION 


At present the responsibility is split up 
primarily between the Eoconomic Coopera- 
tion Administration and the State Depart- 
ment, This has led to the administration of 
economic assistance by different organiza- 
tions in the same area under different appro- 
priations—particularly the ECA and State 
Department. Also a type of assistance which 
one organization has handled successfully 
in certain areas may be initiated and ad- 
ministered in other areas by a different 
organization. 

The present division in administration has 
come about in this way: 

(a) In 1947 Congress appropriated funds 
for what it described as “financial and eco- 
nomic assistance” to Greece and Turkey. 
This included military equipment as well as 
other forms of such assistance. The admin- 
istration of this appropriation along with 
certain temporary relief funds in certain 
other areas was placed by the President, un- 
der discretion given him, in the State De- 
partment. 

(b) In 1948 we embarked on a large scale 
program of cooperative assistance to be ren- 
dered over a period of years and involving 
billions of dollars. Congress, after careful 
consideration, and in accord with important 
extra-governmental opinion, determined that 
the administration of this novel function 
should be in a new temporary and independ- 
ent organization rather than in the State 
Department or any other existing Depart- 
ment. Accordingly, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration was set up as an inde- 
pendent and coordinate organization. 

(c) By way of exception to this general 
plan for the administration of such assist- 
ance, the Army continued to administer 
progressively smaller appropriations in pro- 
gressively narrowing occupied areas. Fur- 
ther, the State Department, under assign- 
ment by the President, continued to admin- 
ister relatively small appropriations for eco- 
nomic assistance to Greece and Turkey, in 
the form of military equipment procured in 
the United States. This, though it may have 
been an anomalous function for the State 
Department to perform, resulted, by reason 
of its minor scale, in no important conflict 
with the administration of the broader pro- 
gram of economic assistance in the same 
areas. 

(d) The mutual defense assistance appro- 
priation in 1949 for aid to North Atlantic 
Treaty countries was assigned by the Presi- 
dent to the State Department. With the 
enormous post-Korean increase in such ap- 
propriations, the split in the administration 
instead of being minor became major both 
The industrial- 
ized areas of Western Europe, unlike Greece 
and Turkey, were capable of producing mili- 
tary equipment, and there were strong rea- 
sons for seeing to it that much of it was 
produced there. Whether it was practicable 
and preferable to produce an item or part 
of it there or in the United States involved 
knowledge of the European economies and 
questions of financing. Further, the ques- 
tion of the existence and extent of the eco- 
nomic gap and the best way to fill it was 
an over-all question which could not be 
properly answered and budgeted indepen- 
dently by two separate organizations, State 
Department and ECA, administering two sep- 
arate appropriations for assistance. , 

(e) Congress in 1949 made a significant 
approach to the pressing but long-range 
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problem of productivity in the underdevel- 
oped areas—a problem vital to them, and 
to us, in our objective of a free and peaceful 
world. But administration of this new ap- 
propriation for this purpose was placed in 
the State Department instead of in the eco- 
nomic organization already engaged ex- 
tensively in that type of work. 

We now have a new campaign to fight. 
We need the organization best adapted to 
win it. The present split in administration 
becomes more serious and the reasons for 
new measures to end it more pressing. 

Persistent and useful cooperative efforts 
have been made by those actively engaged 
at top level to overcome the difficulties 
inherent in the existing split in administra- 
tion. There have been various useful devices 
such as the operation of a coordinating com- 
mittee including State, Defense, and ECA, 
among others. 

A wide range of further modifications in 
organization for administering the proposed 
appropriations have been under discussion 
in the Government and by the public. Nat- 
urally and properly, Congress is looked to 
for the final determination as to the form 
of administration which it believes will most 
effectively apply the appropriations it makes. 
No doubt all concerned will lend their best 
endeavors to effectuate its decision. 

In this fluid situation we venture to ad- 
vance the conclusions we have arrived at 
from our own observation of the matter. 

We recommend (a) a single appropria- 
tion for foreign aid administered by a single 
agency of the Government, and (b) that 
such agency be independent of, though co- 
operating closely with other departments. 


A. Unification of administration 


The particular need in particular areas 
for assistance from our resources may vary 
widely. The form in which we can best apply 
that aid may also vary widely. But we are 
dealing with a single function and a single 
test. Are there things which, for mutual 
security, it is imperative should be done in 
and by other nations, which are beyond 
their unassisted economic ability to do? 
What is the measure of the additional re- 
sources which would enable these things to 
be done? Is it within our economic ability 
to provide such assistance from our resources, 
in view of the other demands upon them and 
within the general policies of Congress and 
the Executive? In what varymg forms can 
they be supplied most effectively in a par- 
ticular area? 

The examination of these related ques- 
tions, tying them together in the formula- 
tion of budgets, and programing the funds 
appropriated by Congress is a difficult enough 
task at best. It is desirable to center and 
fix rather than diffuse or split responsibility 
for getting it done. 

It would ignore these fundamentals of the 
task to attempt to split up its administration 
on the fortuitous basis of the extent to which 
the assistance found necessary is actually 
furnished in the form of military equipment 
or in other forms. 

The initial determinations have first to be 
made (1) as to whether there is an economic 
gap which reasons of mutual security require 
to be filled and (2) its extent. 

To make each of these determinations 
soundly requires knowledge and review of 
the situation in the various areas looked at 
separately and as a whole, To attempt to 
duplicate such fundamental determinations 
by different administrations, one dealing 
with military end items and one dealing with 
technical or other forms of economic assist- 
ance, would not appear sound administra- 
tion, even if it could be done. As a prac- 
tical matter, neither of two acministrations, 
each charged with using a particular form 
of economic assistance to fill a gap in the 
economic resources of a particular nation, 
could know the extent to which it needed to 
extend its form of assistance without first 
knowing what the extent of the whole gap 
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was and to what extent it was being closed 
by the other. If we undertook to apply the 
whole amount of the assistance by taking 
over the equipping of a nation’s troops, the 
resulting freeing of its economic resources 
for the civilian economy might well enable 
it to pay for all needed raw material, tech- 
nical assistance, and other equipment. And, 
in reverse, if we applied our aid entirely in 
the other forms, such nations might well be 
able to pay us for any military end items 
needed to be produced in the United States. 
Attempts to deal with such a situation solely 
by cooperative efforts hardly seem a satis- 
factory substitute for single administrative 
responsibility to make such determinations 
promptly and to make them in a way to best 
effectuate national policies. 

That so-called “military aid” is essentially 
a form of economic aid has come to be gen- 
erally recognized. Under the original Greek- 
Turkish Assistance Act, military equipment, 
military and civilian supplies and credits 
were furnished. Congress was right, as we 
have pointed out, in describing all aid in 
that act as “financial and economic assist- 
ance.” Now in Europe, under the economic 
strain of an enlarged troop basis it may well 
be said that all the assistance for which 
appropria tions are being asked is in one sense 
military aid, as well as being economic aid. 
The immediate occasion is military—the 
means to this end in whatever form are 
economic, It would seem desirable ‘to fur- 
nish this assistance in a single appropriation 
and to provide for flexibility in its adminis- 
tration by a single agency. 

To do this job, as to Europe, the first step 
is to appraise the extent of the aid needed to 
maintain (1) the agreed troop basis and, 
equally important, (2) the essential support- 
ing economies beyond the amounts which 
their resources enable the recipient nations 
to furnish for themselves. This is a task for 
a unified administration with economic mis- 
sions in the various countries, enabling it to 
gage available economic resources. 

A second step which again seems to call 
for a unified administration is the determi- 
nation as to what military supplies and 
equipment can be produced in Europe. 
Clearly with the present burden on our econ- 
omy, as well as for morale reasons, full utili- 
zation of European productivity should be 
made. What should be done is to produce 
in Europe to the full extent economically 
efficient to do so, and to supplement this by 
United States production where advisable 
for security, time table or other special mili- 
tary reasons. Further, if large amounts of 
United States procured items are to be in- 
cluded, Europe needs to build up industrial 
facilities for servicing of such equipment. 

Again, for another reason, there should 
be no separation in over-all administration 
as between complete military end-items on 
the one hand and so-called economic aid 
on the other. Under an imaginative ad- 
ministration much equipment needed 
should unquestionably be composed of parts 
produced in the United States and other 
parts produced in Europe and assembled 
there. A single administration of the en- 
tire fund should be better able to exploit 
these opportunities to conserve the com- 
mon resources. 

Again, such a unified administration might 
well be able to accelerate European produc- 
tion of various items by making or provid- 
ing for direct contracts in Europe for their 
production, By such contracts, financial 
aid, and financing mechanisms, it should be 
able to bring into fuller use the idle man- 
power and idle facilities in some Euro- 
pean areas. 

Other vital factors emphasizing the need 
of a unified administration are the neces- 
sity for over-all world planning for the neces- 
sary production, recognizing the interde- 
pendence of the various areas referred to 
above. Just as ECA in Europe has been 
able to furnish much of the aid for cer- 
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tain nations by arrangements with other 
recipient countries, so on a global basis a 
unified administration could achieve an ef- 
ficiency and economy in the program now 
before us which could not be expected of a 
split-up administration. The placing of the 
administration of all foreign aid in a single 
agency would give a far stronger position 
with the respective countries, when occasion 
requires it, as to the measures each would 
take for the common security. If a foreign 
country was to go to separate agencies, it 
naturally tends to maximize its demands to 
each. Unification should both speed up the 
result and decrease the ultimate cost to the 
United States. 

Finally, we are engaged in a crucial task 
in underdeveloped areas. In some of these 
it is touch and go whether the situation may 
not set off a world explosion. We are en- 
deavoring to build up their strength. We 
have already referred to the vital importance 
of building up their raw material output. 
The amounts we are applying are relatively 
not large as compared with the whole pro- 
gram. But perhaps in no area can a doilar, 
if properly applied, go further. A unified 
administration of foreign aid can bring to 
bear on each area a knowledge of its inter- 
relationships to others. It can also bring 
its experience with similar problems in other 
areas. It should be able to furnish to Con- 
gress a useful picture and grasp of the 
problem as a whole, 

It is the examination of these problems 
that has convinced us of the need for a 
unified administration, and the inherent un- 
soundness and likelihood of wastefulness of 
the split administration which has grown 
up primarily because of historical accident, 
Congress is now clearly furnished the oppor- 
tunity to build a modern tool designed to 
do the job ahead on the principles it recog- 
nized in the first Greek-Turkish Aid Act and 
developed in its ECA legislation. 

AN INDEPENDENT ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 

We recommend this, and propose that the 
Administrator have Cabinet rank, as Con- 
gress provided for ECA. 

The relationship between State and such 
administrator would then follow the ECA 
precedent. — 

The Defense Department's relationship to 
the new administration would be essentially 

same as Defense's present relationship 
to State in the mutual defense assistance 
program. Defense would do in effect what 
it is now doing. It would supply the data 
as to what equipment is necessary for the 
proposed troop basis of our allies, its cost, 
the timetable for its delivery, the 
fitness of facilities to produce a particular 
item, the items which as a matter of secu- 
rity must be produced in the United States 
and the availability in the United States of 
facilities to produce items needed to be pro- 
duced here for reasons of timetable or secu- 
rity, All funds for procurement of military 
items and parts in the United States would 
be allotted to the Defense Department for 
procurement through its regular channels, 
as is done now. 

In making our recommendation for such 
independent administrative agency we have 
had in mind that— 

(a) In the adoption of the Marshall plan, 
after exhaustive hearings and debate, the 
Congress determined that the vast expendi- 
tures contemplated for that new function 
could best be administered by a new agency 
independent of other departments, headed 
by an administrator of Cabinet rank report- 
ing directly to the President. 

(b) ECA achieved success in securing the 
corporation of Other governments, This was 
done, moreover, while strengthening our for- 
eign policy in Europe rather than weakening 
it through divided authority as some had 
feared. Further, it has been authoritatively, 
stated that in no instance was it necessary to 
refer to the President any disagreement be- 
tween the Administrator and the Secretary 
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of State on a matter affecting their respec- 
tive functions. 

(c) The fact that the new reason for our 
now furnishing assistance to some countries 
is primarily to enable them to meet the mili- 
tary threat to all of us does not change the 
fundamental of the organizational problem. 
We are just as much faced with problems of 
business administration of great magnitude 
and complexity. The precedent and reasons 
for an independent organization are in this 
situation no less applicable. 

(d) The Hoover Commission put forward 
for consideration a proposal that the ad- 
ministration of foreign economic aid and 
other overseas programs be merged in one 
organization independent of the established 
Cabinet departments and reporting te the 
President. 

(e) The Gordon Gray report recom- 
mended that at least for all aid other than 
military equipment, there should be a sin- 
gle administration not a part of any Gov- 
ernment department. 


(f) The Rockefeller Commission recom- - 


mended a single adriinistration for foreign 
aid and other overseas economic activities. 
PROPOSED SET-UP 

The nifled administration should have 
a title appropriate to its broad functions— 
to illustrate, Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. It would exercise the responsibilities 
for the administration of the appropria- 
tions for foreign aid now respectively exer- 
cised by the State Department and the ECA, 
It would take over the rights and obliga- 
tions under the contracts and agreements 
including those under existing bilateral 
agreements with foreign countries hereto- 
fore entered into by existing agencies and 
now outstanding. 

We are dealing with going concerns. The 
unification could and should be effected 
without interruption in their activities. 
Into the unified administration would be 
merged the skilled and experienced person- 
nel of the ECA and those in the State De- 
partment who are exclusively engaged in 
the administration of the military-assist- 
ance program, point 4 activities, or other 
foreign aid. The present ECA organization 
would, of course, be the core of the new 
set-up. The personnel in the Defense De- 
partment and other personnel in the State 
Department concerned with the administra- 
tion of foreign aid would continue in their 
respective departments to carry on the im- 
portant functions of those agencies appro- 
priate to their respective roles in foreign- 
aid matters. 

The Administrator would necessarily carry 
on his function of the budgeting, program- 
ing, and actual application of this aid with- 
in the four corners of the established poli- 
cies of the Government—political, military, 
financial, and economic. The National Se- 
curity Council and its staff might well have 
an increasing part in the formulation and 
clarification of the over-all policies appli- 
cable to mutual security assistance. 

Direct responsibility for effective admin- 
istration of the task should be in the Ad- 
ministrator. However, it is clear from the 
variety of factors involved in successful ad- 
ministration that the Administrator would 
have to work in the closest cooperation with 
the appropriate representatives of the State 
and Defense Departments at the country 
level, at a regional level, such as Western 
Europe, and finally, in Washington with 
representatives of these and other govern- 
mental agencies, such as Treasury and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

At the country level the relationship with 
the State Department would be through the 
Ambassador, and with the Defense Depart- 
ment through the local military mission. 

At the European level the instrumentality 
of such consultation might well be the ex- 
isting European Coordinating Committee. It 
would be important to preserve and 
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strengthen the present participation of both 
the United States Deputy on the North At- 
lantic Treaty Council and of the top military 
command in Europe and the staff of such 
committee. Further, the tie-in of the Ad- 
ministrator and his European deputy with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
that area would need to be particularly close 
so as to get the full benefit of its Defense 
Production Board, with its international 
executive staff, and of the Finance and Eco- 
nomic Board of NATO. The Administrator 
should also be in a position to avail himself 
to the utmost of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), of 
which certain members are not members of 
NATO, 

At the Washington level the organization 
for exchange of information and consulta- 
tion should include representation of State, 
Defense, Treasury, the Office of the Special 
Adviser to the President, the new unified aid 
administration, and the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. This would be in general similar 
to the representation upon the present In- 
ternational Security Affairs Committee. It 
might well have a functional relationship 
with the National Security Council. 

Effective relationships of the Administrator 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization would 
be vitally important for the success of the 
foreign-aid program. The availability of 
raw materials and other economic resources 
of the United States to the economies to 
which we are furnishing assistance can go 
far to make or break these programs. The 
Administrator would be the appropriate 
claimant agency with the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization on these matters. 

In the NATO area there would be another 
prime factor in the duties of the Admin- 
istrator. There the test of the success or 
failure of the administration would be its 
effectiveness in meeting General Eisen- 
hower's objectives—the equipment of the 
troops of the various nations called for by 
his plans, on the time schedule stated, 
with the maintenance of the economy at a 
level requisite for their support and morale. 

In view of General Eisenhower's interna- 
tional position, any formal participation by 
him or his staff in the unified administration 
would appear impracticable. But a 
function of the Administrator should be (a) 
to see that General Eisenhower is kept cur- 
rently supplied with information as to the 
budgeting, programing, and execution of the 
provisions for aid in the NATO area, and (b) 
to satisfy General Eisenhower in his admin- 
istration of these matters. 


THE OVERRIDING CONSIDERATION 


While the foregoing seems the soundest 
organizational structure, the consideration 
of supreme importance is that this country 
give the aid to General Eisenhower in set- 
ting up the forces in Europe called for in 
the joint defense of the free world and also 
give such other aid as is vital elsewhere. 
Therefore, while we recommend an organiza- 
tion which we believe will be more economi- 
cal in operation and sounder in structure 
than the split administration now existing, 
we also recommend that an appropriation of 
the order of magnitude proposed be sup- 
ported unreservedly under whatever form of 
organization the Congress determines to be 
most effective. For organization, while im- 
portant, must be considered as secondary to 
the over-all objective of furnishing the 
sinews necessary, in whatever form, to enable 
our allies to participate with full effective- 
ness in the joint defense and to take the 
broader measures in all areas required to win 
the peace. 
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ExHIBIT B 
Aucust 9, 1951. 
STATEMENT ON FOREIGN AID SUBMITTED BY 
Tracy S. VOORHEES FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE PRESENT DANGER 


The Committee on the Present Danger is a 
nonpartisan group of private citizens. In 
the absence from the country this month of 
the committee's chairman, Dr. James B. 
Conant, I am making this ctatement for the 
committee as its vice-chairman. 

Of the $8,500,000,000 of foreign aid pro- 
posed, about $7,000,000,000 are for the Eu- 
ropean area, including Greece and Turkey. 
Virtually all of this is in reality aid for mili- 
tary purposes. Some of it is called economic 
aid, but is for the specific purpose of en- 
abling the recipient countries to strengthen 
their defenses. Although amounts for Ice- 
land, Western Germany, Austria, Trieste and 
Greece are not specifically for such military 
purposes, support of the economies of each 
of these critical areas is as essential to the 
program for defense of Europe as direct 
military aid, and must realistically be con- 
sidered as part of the same package. 

Including all geographical areas, almost 

$8,000,000,000 of the total of %8,500,000,000 
requested are essentially for military pur- 
poses. 
As Americans, we naturally do not want 
any more of our forces stationed in Europe 
than is necessary to make General Eisen- 
hower’s defense program realistic and suc- 
cessful. The logical answer is to furnish 
the aid necessary, above what the Europeans 
can do for themselves, to equip expeditiously 
the European forces forming part of the 
joint army under General Eisenhower. For 
these reasons, the Committee on the Pres- 
ent Danger earnestly supports an appropria- 
tion of the general order of magnitude pro- 
posed. We believe that this is true economy, 
noting that General Eisenhower is quoted in 
The New York Times of August 8 as saying 
that a “sure way of getting half the results 
for twice the cost is to make Western rear- 
mament a longer effort than it has to be.” 

The Secretary of Defense has made clear 
that to accomplish the necessary military ob- 
jectives, foreign aid programs over the next 
3 years will be required totaling some $25,- 
000,000,000. Of this, the present requested 
appropriation is, therefore, but one-third. 
Bearing in mind General Eisenhower’s em- 
phasis on the need for speed to decrease the 
danger of a major war, we feel that there 
would be no true saving in reducing the pres- 
ent appropriation. True savings can arise, 
however, from efficient administration which 
will obtain the greatest possible productivity 
for defense from the recipient nations and 
their maximum assistance to each other, 
both military and economic. This is possible 
through centralized management of all 
United States aid to them. 

Our committee believes that the overrid- 
ing consideration is the granting of an ap- 
propriation of the general order of magni- 
tude proposed; that organization while im- 
portant is secondary to the over-all objective 
of furnishing the sinews necessary for the 
joint defense. Subject to this, our Com- 
mittee recommends a centralized organiza- 
tion to administer both kinds of aid as the 
most efficient setup. We believe also that 
such a form of organization will facilitate ob- 
taining the appropriation. 

Among the reasons favoring such organi- 
zation are: 

1, It follows precedent. The relationship 
of ECA to State was established after long 
Congressional study. Forebodings that this 
would cause serious difficulties did not mate- 
rialize. Facing now an even larger program, 
why should we abandon a relationship which 
has worked well? Why should such aid be 
placed under the supervision of the State De- 
partment when Congress was unwilling so 
to place the Marshall plan aid? 
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2. It puts the business of foreign aid on a 
business basis. Experience has repeatedly 
shown that the way to obtain fast, efficient 
action in such matters is not through com- 
mittee control and divided authority, but by 
giving the funds, the authority and the re- 
sponsibility to one good man with power and 
answerable to the President. The task ahead 
is an operating job for a business operator to 
be carried on subject to the foreign policy 
established by the State Department. The 
nonpartisan, energetic business direction of 
the ECA program produced results. Who 
would believe that this could have been done 
as fast or as well under the control of a 
“coordinating committee” representing four 
departments or agencies? 

3. Such centralized authority over both 
forms of aid is needed to determine what 
total assistance each country needs. So- 
called military and so-called economic 
aid are interdependent. More of one re- 
quires less of the other. Both are in reality, 
in the principle European countries, econ- 
omic aid for military purposes. With sepa- 
rate agencies directing the military and 
economic aid, there is no way, except through 
committee control over both, even to deter- 
mine the amount of total aid really necessary. 
Such a method involves either delay or 
waste—or both. 

4, Such centralized authority is necessary 
to stimulate, as a condition of any United 
States assistance, the maximum reasonable 
financial contribution to defense from each 
recipient nation’s own budget. Now aid 
comes from two different United States 
sources, coordinated only by a committee. 
We must have a true mutual program, not 
a United States give-away program. 

5. Such centralized authority is necessary 
to determine how much each recipient coun- 
try can produce itself of military items with 
some aid from us. Certain European econ- 
omies, such as Germany, Italy, and others, 
are far from fully used for this purpose at a 
time when United States production goals are 
creating serious inflationary pressures on our 
home economy. Only an administrator with 
centralized authority can correct this condi- 
tion by stimulating large-scale European 
production of the items needed for the joint 
defense effort. He would require this as a 
condition of any aid. Such correction of 
present conditions is also necessary to ac- 
celerate deliveries and to save United States 
funds. It will both create new sources of 
production and enable these countries to 
earn dollars which we would probably other- 
wise have to give them. 

6. Centralized administration will also 
make possible—and the law should require— 
a single bilateral agreement with each coun- 
try covering such country’s total effort, not 
only for itself, but to do its part in mu- 
tual aid for the other participating coun- 
tries. Through such agreements and by fol- 
lowing them up—Mr. Hoffman has described 
it as the need to follow the dollar—the goal 
of a strong defense can be achieved with 
much less net United States cost. 

7. Such centralized administration, 
through its bilateral agreements, also fur- 
nishes the powerful agency necessary to 
achieve the objectives sought by the Kem 
amendment in controlling trade which is on 
balance of military value to the Soviet bloc, 
(I refer later to a study of this problem re- 
cently completed.) 

The foreign-aid program before you is to- 
day, we believe, one of the great steps in the 
defense of the United States. It is in fact 
the means through which, if we manage it 
well, we can get the most in defense for the 
least dollars. The foreign-aid program is, 
therefore, a necessary supplement to ex- 
penses for our own Defense Establishment, 
and cannot be considered separately from 
them under the over-all plans for defense. 
We believe that, unless our own defense 
budget is to be radically cut, there is no 
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sound basis upon which the foreign-aid ap- 
propriation should be radically reduced. 

It is the view of three leading atomic 
scientists, members of the Committee on the 
Present Danger—a view which the other 
members of our committee share—that our 
present atomic supremacy is maintaining a 
temporary balance which averts a Soviet at- 
tack on Europe; that this will not last in- 
definitely; that during the period so given 
to us a realistic joint defense of Europe is 
the most effective means of preventing a 
major war; that this is so because Europe 
is the greatest prize the Kremlin seeks; that 
there is no better way to prevent a major 
aggression than to make the attempt to seize 
Europe a bad gamble at any time; that this 
must be done without neglect of the Far 
East. To accomplish these things the for- 
eign-aid program is a key step. But to make 
this measure acceptable to the people of 
the United States, we believe that they must 
be assured of the most efficient, economical 
administration of this great fund. 

The position of the Committee on the 
Present Danger on this subject resulted from 
an exhaustive study conducted, on its own 
initiative and at its own expense, here and 
in Europe over several months, The commit- 
tee has previously submitted to each Senator 
the conclusions from this study. A summary 
of them is contained in a short pamphlet en- 
titled “A Statement on Foreign Aid,” dated 
June 18, 1951 (which also lists the members 
of the committee). Accompanying it, sepa- 
rately bound, was a much more detailed 
study. These were supplemented on July 18 
by a study of the problems raised by the 
Kem amendment—the limitation of trade 
with the Soviet bloc as a condition of United 
States foreign aid. 

The staffs of the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
have also been furnished with copies of a 
proposed foreign-aid bill prepared by the 
Committee on the Present Danger pursuant 
to request from the chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and other mem- 
bers of that committee. This included de- 
tailed provisions as to bilateral agreements, 
counterpart funds, and provisions to meet 
the problems raised by the Kem amendment, 
A brief explanatory memorandum accom- 
panied such draft of the bill. Such bill is 
consistent with the amendments to S. 1762, 
recently proposed by Senators SMITH of New 
Jersey and SALTONSTALL. 

In the above activities and in making the 
present statement, neither the Committee 
on the Present Danger nor I, as an indi- 
vidual, have any interest to serve except our 
interest as citizens to bring about a strong 
defense, as a means of preventing a major 
war, if possible, and of winning it if war 
should be forced upon us. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to inter- 
rogate the Senator from New Jersey, as 
the ranking member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee who is now on the 
fioor. The bill, which we are consider- 
ing, provides some six or seven billion 
dollars for cooperation with certain 
countries of the world which would con- 
tribute to the mutual security of them- 
selves and the United States of America. 
The Senator, of course, is aware of the 
fact that of all the countries in the world 
none is so important, or is more impor- 
tant to the security of the United States, 
than the Dominion of Canada. The Sen- 
ator is also aware of the fact that for 
many years there has been in existence 
an agreement between the United States 
and Canada looking to the development 
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of the St. Lawrence River, so that the 
power and navigation facilities which 
are so desperately needed in both coun- 
tries might be made available. The Sen- 
ator is also aware of the fact that there 
has been all this year a bill before the 
Foreign Relations Committee which 
would provide for the approval of this 
agreement which would then make avail- 
able for use the greatest remaining natu- 
ral resource in North America. 

The Senator is also doubtless aware of 
the report that the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee is unalterably 
opposed to the development of the St. 
Lawrence power and navigation facilities, 
as he has been for the past 20 years, and 
undoubtedly will oppose any bill approv- 
ing a development of the St. Lawrence 
River ever coming out of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The Senator, if 
he had looked on his desk, would have 
noticed that the junior Senator from 
Michigan and I have offered to this bill 
an amendment providing for the ap- 
proval of the St. Lawrence agreement. 

It seems vital that the Congress have 
an opportunity to act upon the proposed 
St. Lawrence development legislation at 
this session of the Congress. The mat- 
ter has been bottled up by a committee 
in the House for the time being. I, for 
one, do not propose that it shall remain 
bottled up by a committee of the Senate. 
The question I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
is this: In his opinion, is the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee going to 
permit the chairman of that committee 
to keep this matter, which is so extremely 
vital to the security of the United States, 
bottled up in committee? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I may say 
to the Senator that there is no way for 
one member of the committee to decide 
what the committee shall do. I do not 
believe in bottling up anything in com- 
mittee. I think the committee ought to 
hold appropriate hearings and report up 
or down any bill which is before it. 

Of course, we must make this excep- 
tion to that general statement: We may 
have an enormous calendar, and find it 
impossible to deal with all the bills before 
the committee at one session. The mat- 
ter to which the Senator refers came 
before our committee, and there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether it 
was relevant to this particular biil, or 
whether it should encumber this par- 
ticular bill. Speed is of the essence in 
connection with the pending bill, as I 
see it. 

There is involved the question of in- 
vestigating the Labrador ores, in which 
I am very much interested. I believe 
that the whole Labrador ore situation is 
one which makes the St. Lawrence 
waterway a most promising thing to in- 
vestigate, and I want to see it investi- 
gated. Iam bound to say, however, that 
frankly I do not think it ought to be 
attached to this bill, if we are to have 
expedition in passing the bill. If the 
Senator proposes to offer the St. Law- 
rence waterway proposal as an amend- 
ment to this bill in the hope that the 
bill will carry, I would advise against 
doirg so. I think we ought to deal with 
the subject in an aggressive way as 
promptly as possible, again having in 
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mind the question of whether the ore 
development can be related to our na- 
tional defense, and whether it involves 
the war emergency to such an extent 
that we ought to recommend the expend- 
iture of the billions of dollars necessary 
to develop the waterway. 

The project would require several 
years. The Senator is entirely justified 
in asking for the authorization. I hope 
he pushes his bill. I hope we can go 
into the ore question. It interests me 
greatly. Further studies should be 
made as to whether the project could be 
made self-liquidating, and over what 
length of time. However, frankly, I do 
not believe that we should tack it onto 
this bill, because I think it would encum- 
ber the bill and delay passage of the 
measure which General Eisenhower 
needs in order to carry on his work of 
organizing divisions in Eurcpe. 

Mr. AIKEN. I appreciate the remarks 
of the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I always 
appreciate suggestions from the Senator 
from Vermont. He is one of our best 
thinkers. Six years ago, when I entered 
the Senate, the Senator from Vermont 
was discussing the St. Lawrence seaway. 
My heart is with him. I should like to 
see the ore question discussed, to see if 
we cannot justifiably relate it to our de- 
fense situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I appreciate the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from 
New Jersey. I am sure that he is aware 
tat for the past several months the 
highest military and civilian authorities 
of both the United States and Canada 
have been consistently pleading for ap- 
proval of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
development, in the interest of the se- 
curity of both countries. I can see no 
provision in the bill before us that is as 
important to the security of the Nation 
as is the development of navigation and 
power on the St. Lawrence River. 

My question to the Senator from New 
Jersey is this: In his opinion, is the 
Committee on Foreign Relations going to 
permit the chairman of that committee, 
who, for some reason which I cannot 
fathom, seems to be bitterly opposed to 
the development of power and naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence, to keep the bill 
bottled up in committee? My purpose 
in offering this amendment is to get it 
before the Senate for action, if there is 
no hope of action by the committee. I 
am not sure but that the Senator from 
New Jersey may return from San Fran- 
cisco in time to vote on the bill. I should 
like assurance from the Senator that he 
is going to oppose this attitude, which is 
depriving the United States and Canada 
of a most vital factor in the defense of 
the North American Continent. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
say to the Senator that no one member 
of the committee can answer as to what 
the committee will do. The question did 
arise, definitely, as to whether the proj- 
ect should be tacked onto this bill. It 
was decided that it should not be tacked 
onto this bill, but should be brought up 
by itself. Whether it can be done at this 
session, if we are to adjourn by October 
1, is open to question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the.committee taken 
any action looking to taking up the 
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St. Lawrence seaway bill by itself, on its 
own merits? i 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If I re- 
member correctly, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], who is the rank- 
ing Republican member of the commit- 
tee, is just as much for that bill as is 
the Senator from Vermont. Some time 
ago he requested that the committee 
consider it. I did not hear any objec- 
tion to it. There has been a great deal 
of pressure on the time of the commit- 
tee, due to a number of important mat- 
ters that had to be given serious study 
and full consideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe that the 
people of the country or Members of 
Congress fully understand the serious- 
ness of the situation. We have a less 


serious situation in regard to Niagara 


Falls, with respect to which legislation 
looking to the development of power is 
being held up. I will say to the Senator 
from New Jersey, if he does not already 
know it, that while we squabble on this 
side of the line as to what to do about 
the power, Canada is putting in genera- 
tors on her side of Niagara Falls large 
enough to use all the additional power 
authorized by the recent treaty, both 
from the United States side and the 
Canadian side. I am in favor of Canada 
using all the water permissible if we are 
going to be such fools that we cannot 
work out a plan for developing our own 
power. In the case of the St. Lawrence, 
it would be impossible for Canada to do 
that because action by the United States 
Congress is necessary to authorize it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will say 
to the Senator that Dr. Wilcox, who is 
on the staff of the committee, reminds 
me that it was definitely agreed that 
the bill would be taken up when we could 
get to it. We have been pushed from 
one thing to another in our committee. 
It is planned to take testimony on the 
entire St. Lawrence waterway proposal; 
but there was a definite feeling that we 
should not report that proposal as an 
amendment to this particular bill, be- 
cause of the urgency of passing the bill 
now. : 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that; but 
what I want is some assurance that the 
committee will take action on the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Does the 
Senator mean at this session? 

Mr. AIKEN. In the near future. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think I 
am safe in saying that it will be done in 
the near future. I think it should be. 
I am very much interested in the infor- 
mation which I haye received from 
friends of mine on the ore question. I 
have always been very friendly to this 
entire project, as the Senator knows. 
At one time I was troubled by the ques- 
tion of justification for the costs and the 
question whether the project could be 
made self-liquidating. I understand 
those questions have been pretty well 
ironed out. I believe that the waterway 
and its relation to ore development is 
something that we should consider as 
soon as we can get to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator believe 
that the committee will take action in 
the near future? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. So far as 
I am concerned, I will support action 


‘being taken and hearings being held, to 


see if we cannot arrive at a report on the 
bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Whether the amend- 
ment with respect to the development of 
the St. Lawrence should be attached to 
this particular bill or not is a debatable 
question. But I think perhaps I know 
more about the history of the St. Law- 
rence development, or nondevelopment, 
than most other Members of the Senate. 
My interest and association with this 
project dates back more than 25 years. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I cannot 
believe that the Senator is old enough 
to make that statement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 
The first time I appeared before a con- 
gressional committee in support of the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power devel- 
opment project was back in 1934—17 
years ago. I appeared again in 1941. I 
appeared again in 1950, always urging 
the development of the dual project—the 
waterway and the power. Those ap- 
pearances, which now cover a period of 
more than 17 years, were before com- 
mittees of the House. I never had an 
oppostunity to appear before a commit- 
tee of the Senate in behalf of this proj- 
ect, which I believe to be one of the most 
important to the defense of this country. 
Opportunity to appear before a Senate 
committee has been lacking. I fully 
agree with what my distinguished col- 
league from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
said—that we should certainly have a 
hearing on a bill, in the event that the 
amendment is not adopted in connection 
with the pending bill; that a report 
should be made promptly, and that the 
bill should be brought to the floor of the 
Senate for debate and favorable action. 
Seventeen years is a long time to wait 
for a hearing. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will say 
to the Senator from New York that in 
the past 17 years extensive hearings on 
a St. Lawrence seaway bill have been 
held before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Such a bill was reported a 
few years ago, and it was fully debated 
on the floor of the Senate. It was sent 
back to committee on a imotion to recom- 
mit, because it was felt that it would be 
defeated. I shall consider it a great 
privilege, when such hearings are 
opened, which I hope will be in the near 
future, to hear the expert knowledge 
which the Senator from New York will 
be able to give to our committee. He 
will certainly be heard as soon as the 
hearings are opened. I believe that in 
the light of his distinguished rccord as 
Governor of New York State, he should 
be the first witness to testify. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. The hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to which the Senator has referred 
had slipped my memory. I was out of 
the country during a great part of that 
time. In any event I wish to point out 
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that such a project, while of undoubted 
direct benefit to the people of New York 
State, would also be of direct benefit. to 
the entire Nation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I know 
that the Senator from New York feels 
that way. I wish to thank the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Vermont for their contribution to the 
debate. I believe it to be important that 
the Recorp should reflect their eager- 
ness with respect to the enactment of 
such a bill. 

I yield the floor. I apologize to the 
Senator from Florida (Mr, SmatHErs] 
but Iam sure he understands the reason 
for his being delayed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Florida has enjoyed very much the 
splendid remarks of the able Senator 
from New Jersey, and under the cir- 
cumstances he was very happy to yield 
to him. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the pending measure 
which I propose to offer, and I ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, my 
amendment does not seek to make a cut, 
but, on the contrary, seeks to restore the 
figure which was allocated to Latin- 
American countries for technical as- 
sistance in the bill as passed by the 
House. 

Mr. President, I share the desire of 
the members of the Senate to complete 
the pending legislation by Friday night, 
and with full knowledge of the impor- 
tance to the free world of the early 
adoption of this Mutual Security Act of 
1951, I hesitate to prolong the debate on 
this vitally important bill. Therefore it 
is with considerable reluctance that I 
ask a very few minutes of the Senate's 
time in order to consider an item which 
is small in its size but tremendously 
large and significant in its implication. 

We are considering legislation calling 
for the appropriation of over $7,500,- 
000,000, but I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to such a small item as 
$6,750,000. I hope that there may be 
some chance of restoring this cut, for 
this cut, which was not recommended 
by the House of Representatives when 
they considered this legislation, can 
well jeopardize our now friendly and co- 
operative relations, with our friends and 
neighbors of South America. I em- 
phasize that the amount is not large 
as compared to the total amount called 
for in this bill, but this small amount, 
this cut, is important to the well-being 
and the security of the United States and 
the free world. 

The total request for aid for the South 
American countries was only $62,000,000. 
Under ordinary conditions it would seem 
to be a sizable sum. However, in propor- 
tion to the total amount in the pending 
bill, it is less than three-fourths of 1 
percent of the total amount we are now 
considering. Of the $62,000,000, $40,- 
000,000 was requested to assist the coun- 
tries of Latin America to join with us in 
a mutual defense program for the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. The 


amount was left substantially intact by 
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the committee. The balance of the $62,- 
000,000, an item of $22,000,000, was re- 
quested for technical aid and economic 
assistance for the countries of South 
America. This $22,000,000 was the vic- 
tim of the broad, across-the-board 30- 
percent cut which was given to all tech- 
nical-assistance programs in the various 
areas of the world which this bill covers. 
The 30-percent cut reduces the $22,000,- 
000 asked for on behalf of Latin-America 
to the sum of $$15,250,000. I ask that it 
be remembered that the $15,250,000 for 
technical assistance is to be divided be- 
tween 21 countries of Latin America, 
meaning that if it is distributed propor- 
tionately there will be less than $1,000,- 
000 for each country. 

A 30-percent cut applied to the eco- 
nomic or technical-aid program for Eu- 
rope still leaves the sizable sum of 


-$1,130,000,000 to be distributed among 15 


countries. A 30-percent cut in economic 
aid to the Middle East still leaves $122,- 
006,000 to be divided up among 12 coun- 
tries of that area. The 30-percent cut 
in the program for the Far East leaves 
$254,000,000 to be divided among 12 
countries. Buta cut of 30 percent in the 
very small amount originally requested 
for the Latin-American countries leaves 
only $15,000,000 to be divided among 21 
countries. A 30-percent cut might not 
be considered drastic where there is a 
large amount of money originally re- 
quested and authorized, but a 30-percent 
cut to as small an amount as $22,000,000 
to be divided among the 21 countries of 
Latin America reduced the amount re- 
maining to almost unworkable miserly 
proportions. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
must not lose sight of our own security, 
which means, of course, the well-being 
and welfare of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere, Above all, we should remember 
who our friends are. One of the great 
errors for us to make would be to ignore 
and forget those friends who not only 
live in our neighborhood but with whom 
we have had friendly and mutually bene- 
ficial relations for many years. All of us 
in political life know that one of the 
gravest mistakes any man can make is to 
forget his good friends and spend his 
time and his energy and what assets he 
has in trying to cultivate new and here- 
tofore strange friends, because even- 
tually the good friends, with much jus- 
tification, begin to feel neglected and 
offended, and decide that the way they 
can gain attention and favor is to cease 
being so friendly and reliable. That mis- 
take has been made many times in politi- 
cal life, and it seems to me that that mis- 
take can be made in the present-day 
field of international politics. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am very much afraid that 
the Government of the United States 
might be making that mistake today in 
the cutting of the comparatively meager 
and small appropriation which was re- 
quested for its steadfast friends of Latin 
America, in order to give more to people 
about whom we are not so certain. 

Let us look at the record for just one 
moment. In World War II when the 
Japanese had cut off in the Far East 
our source of supply of strategic and 
necessary materials with which to fight 
a war, those critical materials—manga- 
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nese, tungsten, copper, zinc, tin, oil— 
which were absolutely essential to us 
were finally procured from the coun- 
tries of South America. When by rea- 
son of the submarine threat of the Nazis 
it was impossible to get from the Middle 
East or Africa some of the vital and 
critical items we needed. Where did 
we turn to replace that loss? We turned 
to the countries of South America. As 
a matter of fact, the Atlantic Fleet in 
its entire operation during World War 
II got its oil from the South American 
country of Venezuela, which inciden- 
tally is the second largest producer of 
oil in the world, the United States be- 
ing first. Incidentally, under proposal 
in the pending bill, Venezuela would get 
less than a million dollars, whereas 
Iran—and Iran is very important, and 
we want all the oil we can get from Iran 
for a free world—would get compara- 
tively speaking, $24,000,000. I have no 
desire, of course, to cut the amount 
which is intended to be given to Ivan. 

In our efforts to meet the Communist 
expansion, and facing the possibility 
that we might be plunged into an all- 
out war at any moment, this Govern- 
ment is today stockpiling numerous 
critical items, many of which come en- 
tirely from South America. For ex- 
ample, 100 percent of our imports in 
vanadium ore, essential in steel produc- 
tion, come from South America; 90 per- 
cent of our imports of quartz crystals,- 
so vital in electronics; 95 percent of the 
sodium nitrate we import; 80 percent of 
the antimony; 71 percent of the copper; 
77 percent of the bismuth; 55 percent 
of the zinc ore; 24 percent of the manga- 
nese; 85 percent of the petroleum, and 
so forth, whice we import come from 
South America. Obviously it is impor- 
tant to keep this source of supply not 
only available to us, but continually in- 
creasing and expanding. 

Aside from these matters of strategic 
military importance, Latin America to- 
day sends to us about 35 percent of our 
total imports. Last year over $2,800,- 
000,000 worth of goods were purchased 
by the people of the United States from 
the people of Latin America. Our ex- 
ports to Latin America last year 
amounted to $2,500,000,000, which is over 
half of their total imports. This figure 
includes about 30 percent of our total ex- 
ports of machinery; 40 percent of our 
total exports of manufactured textiles; 
44 percent of our total exports of auto- 
mobiles, and so forth. I might add that 
these exports were not paid for with 
grants-in-aid from the American tax- 
payers or through Marshall plan or ECA 
assistance, for the countries of South 
America have not received any such 
benefits. They have done their business 
through the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Bank on a purely business basis. 
They have not received even the smallest 
proportion of assistance from us, as com- 
pared with that which has been ob- 
tained from us by the other countries of 
the world. Yet it is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that today the countries of 
South America are inextricably bound 
up with our welfare, and, of course, we 
are likewise bound up with theirs. 

We have heard it said that the defenses 
of Europe are not now sufficient to stop 
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the Red armies if they started today a 
drive for the English Channel. If 
Europe were overrun, and if at the same 
time the Communists moved with their 
reported power and strength in the Far 
East, there is no doubt that they could 
temporarily take Japan and could cut off 
from us once again, at least for a while, 
the East as a source of supply of critical 
items which we need if we are to mount 
a military counterattack. If that should 
happen, and according to the military 
experts that is not beyond the realm of 
possibility, where do we turn for these 
materials except once again to our 
friends and neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere on whom we depended last 
time, and, obviously, upon whom we 
must depend next time, should we lose 
Europe and the Far East. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we 
should not overlook them in this legis- 
lation. We should not treat them nig- 
gardly or miserly, They should not be 
treated like unwanted relatives at a 
family reunion, for in the interest of 
maintaining freedom and democracy 
here in this hemisphere, we are essen- 
tial to them, and they indeed are most 
essential to us. They need modest mili- 
tary assistance in order to live up to the 
commitments which they have made in 
joining with us in the cooperative mili- 
tary defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
and = wish to congratulate the committee 
upon having cut that amount only a 
little less than $2,000,000—but more im- 
portant than military assistance at the 
moment, they need technical assistance, 
economic advice, and help in discov- 
ering and developing their natural re- 
sources and in improving their trans- 
portation, health, and educational sys- 
tems. To do that, not only helps them 
but helps us, as well, for they are on our 
defensive team. It seems to me that 
they are on our guards and tackles. 
When they are strengthened, the team 
is strengthened. 

The technical- assistance program, 
which has been cut to $15,250,000, is not 
a new program for Latin America. It has 
been under way since 1941. This pro- 
gram does not involve the exportation 
of complicated industrial machinery, nor 
is it aimed at changing the economy of 
Latin America to one based on the ex- 
portation of finished products. Last year 
$11,000,000 was appropriated for such a 
technical-assistance program for Latin 
America, but that program was not then, 
nor has it ever been, a one-way street. 
For every dollar the United States has 
provided for this technical-assistance 
program, the Latin-American countries 
have matched it with the equivalent of 
$3. The money expended has been re- 
turned to this Government many times 
over in the discovery of new resources 
which have been made available to us. 
For example, in the last few years in 
Brazil two of the largest manganese de- 
posits in the world were discovered. Ac- 
cording to Assistant Secretary of State 
Miller, in 5 years Brazil can supply 80 
percent of our total needs of manganese. 
In addition, because of this program, 
much financial benefit has resulted to 
775 private investors from the United 

ates, 
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Mr. President, if the cut of $6,750,000 
is not restored, after we put into the 
United Nations technical-assistance pro- 
gram for Latin America $3,000,000, which 
we are committed to do, and after we put 
another $1,000,000 into the Organization 
of American States’ technical assistance 
program which we are obliged to do, we 
shall have left for this program only 
$11,000,000; and in that case obviously 
we must curtail some of the programs 
which have been operating successfully 
in Latin America for the past 5 years. 

So we see that we are in the position 
not only of supplying great sums of 
money to other areas of the world, but, 
by our attitude in regard to this particu- 
lar cut, of curtailing the technical-as- 
sistance program to some of the coun- 
tries in Latin America who have proved 
themselves to be among our very best 
friends. 

This program of technical assistance 
is clearly a program in our own self- 
interest. We are increasingly dependent 
economically upon the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. Our own pro- 
ductive capacity has increased at a great 
rate. In 1940 we produced one-third of 
the world’s manufactured goods; now we 
provide over 50 percent of the total world 
production. According to the present 
mobilization plans of Mr. Wilson, we 
propose to further increase our produc- 
tive capacity by some 20 percent, by 1953. 
While our capacity to produce manufac- 
tured goods continues to grow at an 
astounding rate, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that our raw material ca- 
pacity has remained almost constant, 
and obviously our raw material supply 
can be expected to fall off appreciably 
in the future. The countries of Latin 
America can, for the most part, be con- 
sidered as underdeveloped areas, eco- 
nomically speaking; and, as such, they 
offer to us the greatest prospect for 
future markets for our own production, 
as well as future sources of raw ma- 
terials. 

The problem of markets is, as we know, 
a very important one as our industrial 
production increases. All of us hope 
that eventually we can have peace. 
When thet happy day comes, our ca- 
pacity for military production then will 
become available for nonmilitary pro- 
duction. Then we must find markets 
which can be used to assimilate the 
products of these converted industries. 
If the underdeveloped countries are able 
with our help to increase their produc- 
tion of raw materials and, at the same 
time, their income and consequently 
their capacity to buy abroad, they will 
become increasingly important pur- 
chasers of United States goods. 

We must remember, however, that we 
cannot commandeer from the countries 
of Latin America their raw materials, 
nor can we make them purchase our 
manufactured goods, nor can we force 
them to be our friends if they choose 
not to be. The democratic way and the 
intelligent way is to seek the cooperation 
of the people and the governments of 
Latin America so that we and they can 
together continue and expand programs 
which we began in 1951, and which are 
in our joint interest. This is the pri- 
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mary purpose of the technical-assistance 
program, as it applies to Latin America; 
and that program has been cut by one- 
third in this bill, as it is now before us. 

The House of Representatives did not 
recommend any cut in the technical- 
assistance program, for they felt that 
it was essential to foster the ever-grow- 
ing friendship and cooperation between 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They realize that it might well 
be essential, in the event we lose Europe 
and the Far East, to have those countries 
developed and on our side. 

There is recommended in this measure 
some $518,000,000 for the Middle East, as 
compared to the $53,000,000 for all of 
Latin America, While it is true that the 
Middle East is at the moment under the 
gun, and we are anxious to keep those 
areas on our side, let us remember that 
the total resources for the Middle East 
do not in any way compare with those 
of the countries to the south of us. We 
are stepping up technical assistance to 
the country of Iran in the amount of 
$24,000,000, and we are providing $42,- 
000,000 to other countries in the Middle 
East, in the hope that the oil of Iran 
will remain available to the people of 
the free world; but we must remember 
that Venezuela is, next to the United 
States, the second largest producer of 
oil in the whole world. Eighty-five per- 
cent of our imports of oil come from 
Venezuela, and the technical assistance 
which we are giving her by means of the 
pending bill is considerably less than 
$1,000,000. 

In our desire to cut down the drain 
on the Federal budget, in our realization 
of the tremendous sum of approximately 
$7,500,000,000 which this bill calls for, in 
our effort to squeeze the water and fat 
from it and reduce it to the absolute min- 
imum, let us not cut into the bone and 
marrow of what can well be the final 
stronghold of freedom and independence 
in the world. 

Let us remember that these countries 
are good friends and good neighbors, 
Let us remember that we need them now, 
and undoubtedly we will need them more 
in the future. Let us remember that at 
the present time we have much good will 
in South America, and let us not destroy 
that good will by either ignoring or being 
miserly in dealing with the South Amer- 
ican countries. Let us remember that 
they were not beneficiaries of the Mar- 
shall plan or the ECA, and that they 
have not been permitted to receive eco- 
nomic grants, as most of the nations 
with which we are dealing have received 
in recent years. 

Just because they have raised no great 
hue and cry, let us not believe that we 
can therefore economize on them. For 
to economize in such a manner is to be 
“penny-wise and pound-foolish.” These 
people are awakening politically. They 
look to us for friendship. Let us not 
by our acts have them believe that we 
do not mean what we say, that they are 
our friends and good neighbors. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. LEHMAN, and 
Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield; and if 
so, to whom? 
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Mr. SMATHERS, Iam happy to yield 
first to my distinguished colleague the 
senior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly commend the remarks of my 
colleague, and in particular do I want 
to say to him that I think he is right in 
his statement that the technical-assist- 
ance program for Latin America is essen- 
tially in our own enlightened self-inter- 
est. It seems to me, if I may make this 
comment, that perhaps the committees, 
which I think have in general done an 
able job in their report, have largely 
overlooked, in that portion of their re- 
port which has to do with the technical- 
assistance program for Latin America, 
the great value of one of the most sub- 
stantial features of enlightened self- 
help, in which we promote our own inter- 
est by giving technical assistance to our 
Latin-American neighbors in the field of 
agriculture. 

For example, I quote for the RECORD 
the two paragraphs of the report bearing 
upon this particular part of the program: 

Fhe economic problems of Latin America 
arise out of the fact that the majority of its 
people live in poverty, hunger, and ill health. 
Since this situation inevitably lends itself 
to Social unrest and political instability, it 
is in the security interests of the United 
States to help the American Republics im- 
prove their economic life, 


Surely, Mr. President, the complete 
wisdom and soundness of that statement 
by the committees, so ably supported by 
my distinguished colleague, are almost 
self-evident. But I continue to quote 
from the report: 

The program for 1952 will continue the 
cooperative projects now under way with 
some expansion in the agricultural work, 
particularly in the development of rural 
extension programs. 


I would like to say to my colleague 
that I think the committees, while they 
barely mention the fact that the enlarged 
program suggested this year would be 
expanded, particularly in the agricul- 
tural field, have failed to make the point, 
which I think my able colleague has sug- 
gested so strongly, that this field of 
agricultural technical assistance we have 
in this country a great stake in improv- 
ing the level of scientific agricultural 
skill and knowledge in our Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

It seems to me there are three in- 
stances in which recent experience bears 
out the point that it is to our enlight- 
ened self-interest to support the fur- 
therance of technical knowledge and the 
improvement of technical skill in Latin 
America in this field of agriculture. I 
call attention first to the eradication 
program to stamp out the foot-and- 
mouth disease; and I am glad to see 
in the Chamber at this time—and 
I invite his attention—the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas, because his 
State has such a vital stake in the erad- 
ication of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that 
the United States has expended millions 
upon millions of dollars in Mexico to 
eradicate the foot-and-mouth disease? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and I think that there we were 
evidencing our own understanding of 
what enlightened self-interest means; 
because by stamping out the foot-and- 
mouth disease in its heavy infestation 
of Mexico we were preventing it from 
crossing the border and causing un- 
speakable damage and loss to the live- 
stock industry, in which the Senator's 
great State and our Nation as a whole 
has literally billions of dollars invested. 

But the point which I was about to 
make, and the commendation of my 
colleague which I was about to empha- 
size at this time is that we learned in 
that program of eradication that we are 
so greatly ahead in our ability to cope 
with a disaster of that kind because of 
the fact that we have more trained per- 
sonnel, more scientific knowledge, more 
laboratories in which we can develop 
serums, and the like, than is the case 
with our very good friend, the Republic 
of Mexico. It is my observation, after 
having gone there and having visited 
the areas while the campaign was under 
way, in which the Republic of Mexico 
cooperated so fully with our Nation, that 
the cooperation given by Mexico would 
have been much greater, and that the 
combined efforts of the Mexican people, 
along with our own efforts, would have 
been much more effective, and the ac- 
ceptance by the Mexican people of the 
disagreeable features in connection with 
such a campaign would have been much 
greater, had there been greater tech- 
nical knowledge disseminated among 
the Mexican rural people. 

Therefore, I have been particularly 
happy to note that it is proposed in this 
approaching year, if the full appropria- 
tion of $22,000,000 is available, to enlarge 
the work in the field of rural extension 
programs and in the general field of agri- 
cultural technical knowledge. 

I make this point, and I am sure the 
able Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
THYE], who has served so capably as 
chairman of the committee which has 
handled this matter, will bear me out 
in the statement that we would have 
been able to do a better job with less 
money, more efficiently and more quickly, 
if there had been in Mexico facilities, 
personnel, and public understanding at 
all comparable to what we have here in 
our own rural areas. 

If my colleague will further yield that 
I may state a second case, let me say 
that we have recently made provision for 
the construction of a new citrus lab- 
oratory, required largely by the fact 
that tristeza, a virus disease which has 
wrought many millions of dollars of 
damage in Brazil, has recently come into 
our Nation, appearing in Louisiana. 

Most of the knowledge we have in that 
field has been gained by experienced 
personnel in our country who went to 
serve in Brazil, to work with the agri- 
cultural scientists and agricultural pro- 
ducers over the many thousands of acres 
and the hundreds of thousands of square 
miles in which the citrus industry of 
Brazil exists, in an effort to find out all 
that could be discovered about that par- 
ticular virus disease. 
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It is very clear from the statements 
made by the scientists who appeared be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
of the Appropriations Committee that 
they would have been able to do a better 
and quicker job, which would have served 
us better and made more information 
available to us now, if the level of sci- 
entific knowledge and practice had been 
higher in our sister nation of Brazil, 
which certainly showed herself to be our 
true friend in the Second World War. 

I say to my distinguished colleague 
that I do not believe he could make a 
stronger case of enlightened self-interest 
than in this field of agriculture, because 
with over 2,000 miles of common border 
between our Nation and Mexico, with 
heavy trade going on constantly and the 
travel of persons from all parts of Latin 
America to our Nation, there is the area 
from which we have the greatest danger 
of infestation by diseases or insect pests 
affecting agriculture—and agriculture in 
this Nation is a multi-billion-dollar ac- 
tivity which is one of the greatest assets 
we have to protect. 

And so, this expenditure will be an 
investment rather than a gift, and it will 
be an investment in our own interest. 

Mr. President, to state a third case, I 
recently went to the State of my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] and then across into Mexico, to 
the laboratory in the city of Mexico, 
made available by that friendly neigh- 
bor, in which important experimental 
work was going on, directed by our own 
personnel, Dr. Baker and Dr. Stone, aid- 
ed by several capable Mexican techni- 
cians. They were studying the black- 
fly menace about which the Senate has 
many times heard. I found they had 
gone a long way in developing a control 
program, but the trouble is that the 
blackfly is already spread over thou- 
sands of square miles of Mexico, and it 
must be fought there and not here. We 
hope that the control program will be so 
well conducted there that the blackfly 
will not cross the Rio Grande into the 
grand State which the Senator from 
Texas represents, nor go across into any 
of the other States in which there are 
many fruit and vegetable projects which 
would be harmfully affected by the 
blackfly. 

But I remind the Senate that the de- 
gree of technical skill available in the 
various rural areas of Mexico where the 
control program must be carried forward 
will determine largely whether the 
blackfly menace will be stopped at that 
more or less artificial boundary, the Rio 
Grande. 

I went to the city of Matamoras, di- 
rectly across from the city of Browns- 
ville, and was shown certair citrus trees 
which a few days before had been in- 
fested by the blackfly. It is tremen- 
dously important to the citrus growers 
and other growers in Texas and in other 
parts of the United States as to what is 
the level of information, skill, and equip- 
ment of those who are producing citrus 
and other host fruits and vegetables in 
Mexico, as to whether they are going to 
be able to stop the menace there or 
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whether it will get into Texas and other 
portions of our great Nation. 

Mr. President, among the points made 
by the committee in its able report it 
further has this to say about the Latin- 
American program: 

The technical-assistance program is help- 
ing to create and develop the basic services 
which are prerequisite to economic develop- 
ment and to large-scale investment. 


This is true, and it is important. But 
it seems to me thet my colleague has 
hit the nail squarely on the head and 
has stated the fact which is of greatest 
importance to us when he says it is pri- 
marily to our own self-interest to see 
that the standard of scientific and tech- 
nical skill, knowledge, and ability to do 
the things that must be done should be 
raised and elevated through such help 
as we can bring, just as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in the Latin-American republics 
which are our nearest neighbors and 
best friends. 

So, Mr. President, I hope ry distin- 
guished colleague will succeed in his ef- 
fort to restore this particular part of 
the appropriation to the level already 
approved by the Budget Bureau and 
already confirmed by the House, and re- 
duced only by the Senate committees. 

I think that in their reduction of this 
item and in their able report the joint 
committees have lost sight of one of the 
truest values or measurements of this 
program, namely, what is its worth to 
us; what is its worth to our basic in- 
dustries? 

I think it is almost ‘self-evident that 
this program of improvement of techni- 
cal skill and knowledge in many fields, 
but particularly in the field of agricul- 
ture, is of immeasurable value to us and 
to our vital industries. I congratulate 
and commend my distinguished col- 
league for his able argument. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the very 
able senior Senator from Florida, and, 
I inight say, the very friendly Senator, 
for his remarks about me, and I appre- 
ciate the additional arguments which he 
has made which further substantiate the 
reason why the amendment which I hope 
to call up tomorrow should be adopted. 

Because of the remarks of my col- 
league I should like to invite attention 
to another thing. We receive from 
Latin-American countries critical mate- 
rials which we must have in the event 
that we should be called upon to mount 
any sort of a military counterattack. 

We have been making some money in 
our dealings with the people of South 
America. 

Over 30 percent of the loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank have been 
made to Latin-American countries. 
That is vouched for by Herbert E. Gas- 
ton, the president of that bank, who 
says: 

I consider the credits extended to Latin 
America as sound as any in our portfolio. 


We look a little further and we ob- 
serve that the Export-Import Bank for 
the fiscal year 1950-51, with all their 
world-wide operations, which included 
the loans to Latin America, had a profit 
of some $51,000,000. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor at this 
time with the remark that I hope Sena- 
tors will interest themselves in this par- 
ticular problem, because the people in 
question are close to us. We need them. 
We want to prove to them that we are 
neighbors, not only in words, but in fact. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may make a unani- 
mous-consent request, and make a brief 
statement? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I am happy to do 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, to 
carry out previous commitments, I am 
compelled to be absent from the Senate 
tomorrow and for the remainder of the 
week. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be absent from the sessions of the 
Senate until next Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. LEH- 
Max in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield so I may 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be absent from the Senate for the 
remainder of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest of 
international peace and security. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make an observation respecting 
the bill now before the Senate. It is an 
authorization bill. Of course, it does not 
appropriate money for spending. It will 
only authorize the spending of money. 
The appropriations committees of the 
respective bodies of Congress will have 
an opportunity to go over any proposal 
for appropriations. 

Mr. President, I wish to make the 
statement that I oppose any increase in 
the ECA funds in the bill and definitely 
oppose amendments that may be offered 
to it to increase amounts it authorizes. 
In fact, I shall support, and am paired 
with the junior-Senator of West Virginia 
in support of pending amendments for 
cuts in the ECA fund in the bill. 

I wish to make a further statement, 
Mr. President. W2 are spending our- 
selves into a condition from which we 
may not be able to retrieve ourself. We 
have got to make every dollar count. 
Therefore, I am opposed to trying to 
build up the economy of all the whole 
world when we are confronted by the 
necessity of preparing the strongest de- 
fenses America is capable of preparing 
here at home. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and of this body, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall carefully scrutinize spend- 
ing proposals. I shall vote for cuts in 
appropriations when they are before us. 
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Iam now paired on this bill. Iam op- 
posed to any increases in these proposed 
authorizations, and favor reductions in 
the ECA item, and some others in the bill. 


THE AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CO. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
read an article published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Friday, August 24, 
1951, as follows: 


Treasury AIDE QUITS—ALCOHOL Tax UNIT 
Heap RAN PRIVATE MILLION-DOLLAR FIRM 


New Yorx, August 24.—James B. E. Olson, 
Alcohol Tax Unit Supervisor here for the 
8 Department, resigned, effective to- 

ay. 

At the same time, the World -Telegram and 
Sun, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, revealed 
that Mr. Olson directed a private business 
waich grossed millions during his 4 years in 
Federal service. 

Treasury regulations prohibited employees 
from engaging in any outside employment 
in which their personal interests may con- 
flict with official responsibilities. 

The private business which Mr. Olson di- 
rected as board chairman is the J. B, E. 
Olson Corp., which sells truck bodies. Auto 
agencies mount these on chassis and sell to 
breweries, laundries, and bakeries. 

COLLECTS TAXES 

The Alcohol Tax Unit collects taxes from 
breweries and distilleries. 

Mr. Olson said his corporation will gross 
about $1,400,000 this year. He said he is 
resigning to devote all his time to his pri- 
vate interests. 

Mr, Olson denied reports that he had re- 
cently been called to Washington and given 
30 days to get out. 

The J. B. E. Olson Corp. was formed in 
December 1946. The next month Mr. Olson 
was sworn in as Alcohol Tax Unit supervisor. 
At the time the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and Mr. Olson’s chief was Joseph 
D. Nunan, now practicing law here. 


DO NOT AGREE 


Mr. Olson said he had discussed his busi- 
ness venture with Mr, Nunan in 1947. Mr. 
Nunan, reached at a farewell luncheon in 
Mr. Olson's honor yesterday, confirmed the 
conversation. But the two did not agree on 
what had been said. 

Mr. Olson’s first version didn’t mention 
Mr. Nunan. He said his business activities 
had been approved by the counsel of the 
Revenue Bureau. Asked to name the 1947 
counsel, he said he wanted to correct him- 
self. It was not the counsel but Mr. Nunan 
who had granted approval. He added that 
Mr. Nunan had suggested Olson resign as 
president and take office as chairman of the 
board. 

COULDN'T REMEMBER 

Mr. Nunan couldn't remember that the 
president-chairman shift had ever been 
mentioned. He did recall that Mr. Olson had 
told him of his outside business and he had 
told Mr. Olson he could do anything that 
did not interfere with his Government work, 

Mr. Nunan said he would not have given 
permission if Mr. Olson had told him that 
the truck bodies handled by the corpora- 
tion might be sold to breweries. He said 
Mr, Olson hadn't mentioned that. Two of 
Mr. Nunan’s law partners are now on the 
board of directors of the Olson company. 

Asked if trucks carrying J. B. E. Olson 
bodies were being sold to breweries or other 
liquor interests paying alcohol taxes, Mr, 
Olson said, “Probably.” 
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HELD HIS INTEREST 

Mr. Nunan resigned as internal revenue 
commissioner March 15, 1947, and thereafter 
Mr. Olson continued to hold his interest in 
his corporation. He said he did not obtain 
permission from the next commissioner. 

“Let's put it this way,” he said; “nobody 
said I couldn't.“ 

Mr. Olson said he had started the busi- 
ness with $600, and it now grosses well over 
$1,000,000 a year. 

The new commissioner of internal reye- 
nue, John B. Dunlap, refused to comment on 
the case. 


Mr. President, yesterday afternoon 
there appeared on the ticker, from the 
United Press, the following, which I now 
read into the RECORD: 

Sr. Lovis.—A former alcohol tax super- 
visor for New York City received $5,500 fn 
commissions from American Lithofold Corp., 
of St. Louis, for printing business he obtained 
for the firm in 1949-50, a company officer 
said today. 

He was referring to James B. E. Olson who 
resigned the New York post last Friday. 

Olson's relations with the firm were dis- 
closed by Homer W. Stanhope, company con- 
troller. He told reporters that Olson was one 
of a large number of “independent agents” 
hired by the company in various cities to 
get business. 

He said he had not known Olson was a 
Federal officer, explaining that Olson had 
been hired by the firm’s New York office. 

Company records here show that Olson 
received $3,000 in commissions in February, 
March, April, and December of 1949 and 
$2,500 from September through November 
1950. 

Olson had been supervisor of the Alcohol 
Tax Unit in New York since January 3, 1947. 

His name was brought up in New York 
yesterday by Representative Kino, Democrat, 
of California, chairman of a House subeom- 
mittee investigating tax frauds. 

Kine said Olson helped in obtaining print- 
ing contracts for American Lithofold from 
liquor concerns under his jurisdiction. Kine 
added that his subcommittee is looking into 
the affair. 


Mr. President, on May 7, 1951, I made 
reference on the floor of the Senate to 
the fact that the American Lithofold Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., had three times had 
its requests for a loan from the RFC 
rejected, only to receive such a loan after 
having hired the collector of internal 
revenue in St. Louis, Mr. Finnegan. 
Later, Mr. Boyle was referred to as hav- 
ing been hired by that same company 
in the spring of 1949. 

Now we find another revenue agent in 
New York was on the payroll of this 
same company. The comptroller of the 
company says that they had hired a 
number of independent agents through- 
out the country. 

I am wondering just what they de- 
scribe as independent agents, and just 
how many Government employees have 
been put on the payroll of this firm. 
Why were these particular men hired? 

It is interesting to note that after 
these three men were put on the pay- 
roll of this company two rather lucra- 
tive Government contracts were awarded 
to the concern. 

For instance, the Government Print- 
ing Office awarded to this company a 
contract totaling more than a million 
dollars. In 1948 the Government Print- 
ing Office purchased from the Ameri- 
can Lithofold Co. supplies amounting 
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to $62,273.02; in 1949 the amount was 
$101,691.62; in 1950 the amount was 
$227,358.95; in 1951 the amount was 
$668,031.51. A corresponding increase 
was made in purchases from their sub- 
sidiary, the American Carbon Paper Co. 

I ask that the figures relating to these 
purchases be incorporated in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Here is the information 
St baste by you in your letter of August 7, 

Listed below are the summaries: 
American Lithofold: 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. Deviny, 
Public Printer. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have incor- 
porated in the Record a letter showing 
the purchases during the past 3 years by 
the military departments from the 
American Lithofold Co. and the Ameri- 
can Carbon Paper Co. These purchases 
were in addition to the other purchases 
just mentioned. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent that a 
breakdown of these purchases by the 
Defense Department be incorporated in 
the Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 28, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WiLLIAMs: The following in- 
formation is submitted in response to your 
inquiry of August 7 concerning purchases 
made by the Department of Defense from a 
number of specified companies. Pursuant to 
the discussion on August 9 between Miss 
Lenhart, of your office, and Mr. Lehrer, of 
this office, the information submitted covers 
all procurement actions of $10,000 or more 
during the past 3 years. 

1. No purchases have been made during 
the past 3 years from the Machinery Devel- 
opment Co., Atlantic Coast Sales, Systems 
Engineering Co., or the B. K. Supply Co. 

2. In the 3-year period the Army and Navy 
purchased $2,771,085 worth of printed forms 
from the American, Lithofold Co. Of this, 
$2,145,069 was purchased directly by the 
Army and Navy, with $1,713,015 bought on 
an advertised-bid basis and $432,054 bought 
on a negotiated basis, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 413, following the Presi- 
dent's declaration of a state of emergency in 
December 1950, in addition, orders totaling 
$626,016 were placed by the Army and Navy 
against open-end contracts made with the 
American Lithofold Co. by other Government 
agencies. 

3. A total of $511,506 worth of carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbons was bought 
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from the American Carbon Paper Co., of 
Ennis, Tex., and $68,328 from the American 
Carbon Paper Co., of Chicago, Ill. All of this 
material was bought on an advertised-bid 
4. There have been no Air Force purchases 
from these companies during the period in- 
volved. Details of the Army and Navy pur- 
chases are contained in the attached table. 
Faithfully yours, 
! ROBERT A. LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary. 


Purchases by the military departments from 
American Lithofold Co. and American Car- 
bon Paper Co. 


Number 
Period and department r 
orders 
A. AMERICAN LITHOFOLD co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949: Navy. 1 91, 504 
— —»—-— 
July 1, 1049, to June 30, 1950: 
ATU Fave — 3 45, 077 
8 3 44, 552 
TON a aia 6 89, 629 
— 
July 1. 1950, to May 31, 1951: 
T 15 1. 629, 869 
8 34 960, 
r 49 | 2, 589, 952 
Bt AMERICAN CARBON PAPER co., 
ENNIS, TEX. 
July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949: 
77 3| 1225 


July 1. 1950, to June 30, 1951: Army. 3 34, 604 
C. AMERICAN CARRON PAPER co., 

CHICAGO, IL, 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950: Army. 1 68, 328 


Mr, WILLIAMS. There are numerous 
other routine business purchases which 
have been made by other Government 
agencies thoughout the year, but the 
particular purchases to which I have 
referred are rather unusual, particularly 
in view of the fact that this company 
had on its payroll two prominent em- 
ployees of the Government, in addition 
to employing the services of William 
Boyle. After the employment of these 
individuals we find their RFC loan was 
approved and Government orders began 
to roll in. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in support of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. I believe there 
ought to be increases in certain aspects 
of the bill. Before I proceed I wish to 
pay tribute to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] for 
his very appropriate and discerning re- 
marks on our relationships with the 
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Latin-American countries, and particu- 
larly the importance of the technological 
and technical-assistance program. I felt 
that both the junior Senator and the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] made distinct contributions to the 
understanding of what appropriate tech- 
nical assistance can mean to our own 
welfare as well as to the welfare of those 
to whom we offer aid. 

I think we are going to find, as the 
years go by, that the investments this 
country makes which are really mean- 
ingful, and which will be good for the 
long run, are the investments which we 
make in scientific and technological ad- 
vance and study. Those are the ones 
which are productive. They do not dis- 
sipate themselves, but rather grow, and 
have a progressive ratio of development. 

It is perfectly obvious to any American 
citizen that our Nation and all the other 
free nations of the world face great 
dangers. I am sometimes of the mind 
that not enough of us really appreciate 
the diabolical and sinister menace which 
opposes us. The Soviet Union seems so 
far away, and the stupidity of our local 
Communists seems so apparent, that we 
do not always comprehend the full sig- 
nificance of the threat which faces man- 
kind everywhere. 

Possibly the nature of that threat and 
the seriousness of it become more evident 
when the taxpayers of the country, our 
citizens, find out today we are talking 
about a bill which authorizes $7,535,- 
750,000 for mutual security. Possibly the 
seriousness of the situation will be 
spelled out in more understandable terms 
when we start to consider the military 
authorization for our Defense Establish- 
ment—a minimum of $55,000,000,000 or 
$56,000,000,000. Perhaps we drive the 
point home when we realize that this 
year the Government is contemplating 
spending $68,500,000,000, necessitating 
a tax increase of anywhere from six bil- 
lion to seven billion dollars in order to 
balance the budget; and that in the 
peak year of 1953 we shall be spending 
for security purposes alone—and I speak 
now of military and economic assistance 
programs—at the rate of $90,000,000,000 
a year. 

All we are doing in this program is 
preparing ourselves in case of an all-out 
war. We have not equipped an army cr 
15,000,000 men and women. We have not 
put America into all-out production for 
military purposes. We have done two 
things: 

First, we have charted a course of 
minimum security based on 3,500,000 men 
in the armed services, with adequate 
equipment. 

Secondly, we have been tooling up and 
expanding our production facilities so 
that we can convert them almost over- 
night into all-out production for military 
purposes. 

I mention those things because I do 
not think we ought to fool either our- 
Selves or our constituents, What we are 
doing today is assuming a calculated risk 
for minimum security. We are proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the Soviet 
Union will not attack us within the next 
few months or years. We are hoping 
against hope that the minimum security 
program which has been outlined by the 
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President and other responsible execu- 
tive officers of our Government will tide 
us through these troublous days, and 
that because of our strength at home and 
amongst our allies the Soviet and her 
satellites will not march against the free 
world. 

I am an optimist. I think our pro- 
gram will work. But I am not sufficient- 
ly optimistic to say that it will be cheap, 
or that we can reduce the cost of the 
program to any material extent. Ihave 
heard many persons suggest that we are 
going bankrupt if we continue this pro- 
gram. My reply is that if we do not 
continue our mobilization we shall not 
even have the privilege of going bank- 
rupt. Someone else will determine that 
for us. 

But I do not believe that we are going 
into bankruptcy. For many years there 
have been people prophesying the doom 
of bankruptcy. They prophesied it as 
far back as the First Congress of the 
United States, when there was argument 
as to the value of our currency. It was 
talked about after the War of 1812, and 
after the War Between the States. 
There were many who thought we were 
on the road to bankruptcy in World War 
I, and many of them surely felt that the 
defense program prior to World War II 
and the tremendous debt afterward 
would lead us into bankruptcy. 

People who speak in that manner seem 
to forget that this country has an ex- 
panding economy. Today we are pro- 
ducing at the highest rate in our his- 
tory. At the peak of the contemplated 
defense program we shall be spending 
not more than 18 percent of our gross 
national product. I submit that a na- 
tion of 155,000,000 people which has the 
freedom, the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions we have can afford an 
insurance policy for freedom at a pre- 
mium of 18 percent. That is a reason- 
able rate for the safety of the Ameri- 
can people and the safety of the world. 
To be sure, we wish it were less. We 
would like to direct our energies toward 
what we may call more constructive pur- 
poses. But the size of our defense pro- 
gram and the size of the mutual security 
program is not within the hands of the 
émerican people alone. It is pretty 
much dependent upon what happens in 
the international scene. 

The whole program must ve geared 
not only to what our own wish may be, 
but it must be geared to the threat of 
the enemy. We do not have to mince 
words any longer. Make no mistake 
about it, the enemy is the Soviet Union, 
with her international apparatus of the 
Cominform and her satellite states. 
This is no enemy in theory. It is an 
enemy in fact. The sooner we face up 
to her diabolical p the better off 
we shall be. There is no easy way out 
of it, and there is no way in the world 
that we can make ourselves feel any 
better by saying that it costs too much. 

The fact of the matter is that what 
we are talking about now is a minimum 
program—and I underline the word. 
This is a minimum. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the head of our defense production mo- 
bilization, Mr. Wilson, have told us that 
what we are talking about today, in 
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terms of expenditure, is a minimum, and 
it is based upon the calculated risk that 
we shall have 2 years in which to pre- 
pare. 

So I think the sooner we gear our- 
selves for this job the better off we shall 
be. I do not think we can afford the 
luxury of wishing that it were less. I 
do not think we can afford the luxury 
of giving ourselves psychological abuse 
and telling ourselves how bad off we 
really are. I submit that, despite the 
tremendous burdens of defense, despite 
the taxation which each of our citizens 
will have to bear, there will still be a 
higher standard of living in America 
than anywhere else in the world. There 
will still be a profit for American indus- 
try. There will still be good wages for 
American workers; and there will still 
be good prices for American farmers. 
That is what we are protecting—plus our 
political freedom and the integrity of our 
whole economy and political system. 

So, Mr, President, I pay a tribute to 
the committee for a comprehensive and 
splendid report. I see on the floor the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the eminent 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 
I have read the report and some of the 
testimony given at the hearings. I read 
the report three times. Each time I 
have read it I have been literally filled 
with amazement at the amount of detail, 
the philosophy, and the understanding 
contained in the report with respect to 
the tremendous problem which faces the 
American people and the free world. I 
only say that in a desire to be economical, 
and in a desire to cut every dollar which 
the committee felt should be cut without 
jeopardizing our security, it is my per- 
sonal opinion that in some areas the 
committee has cut too much. That is 
of course, a matter of value judgment. 
Throughout the debate on the bill and 
the amendments which will be offered we 
shall be able to determine how the ma- 
jority of the Senate feels, and on the 
basis of that we shall move ahead. 

Mr. President, I shall not direct my 
attention tonight to the measure as a 
whole. It contains several titles. My 
friend, the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr, SMATHERS] discussed the Latin- 
American area of the world. Every area 
of the world is important. That is the 
trouble, Mr. President. I believe we can 
understand the importance of the prob- 
lem when we understand the menace 
which faces us. It is a totalitarian 
menace. A totalitarian menace spells 
out its own definition. It means that it 
is a total menace all over the world, total 
in every sense of the word. It is a men- 
ace to our very life, it is a menace to our 
economic system, it is a menace to our 
political system, it is a menace to faith, 
and it is a menace to our territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, there is no way of meet- 
ing a totalitarian threat with piecemeal 
measures or half-hearted efforts. A 
totalitarian threat requires total unity 
and total dedication of purpose of a peo- 
ple. Iam happy to see that our country 
is taking on the responsibility with dig- 
nity and with determination. The time 
has arrived in American life for us to 
get away from retreat and to start to 
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move forward. We must move forward 
with positive affirmation of our faith in 
democracy and positive affirmation of 
our goals and objectives. : 

These objectives and goals are under- 
standable to everyone. They are goals 
and objectives which are based upon the 
hope of peace. But the hope of peace is 
only arrived at by creating conditions 
which are favorable to the fulfillment of 
peace. 

Those conditions can be spelled out. 
The first one is our own internal secu- 
rity, strength, mobilization, and indus- 
trial capacity. Another condition is 
the strengthening of our allies. It is 
not only humanitarian to do so, but it 
is militarily and economically practical 
to do so. It represents a recognition of 
the fact that we need allies, and that 
they need us. 

Another one of our goals is the estab- 
lishment of a broad, economic program 
to strengthen the economy of our allies. 
Another is represented by our propa- 
ganda programs, or through our truth, 
education, and information programs, 
by means of the Voice of America, for 
example, and the other areas of press 
and informational programs. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
things we are doing. The American 
people can understand them. The 
American people know that we must 
have strength, and they know that we 
must strike death blows against the dis- 
eased soil in the world where commu- 
nism grows. The diseased soil is filled 
with hopelessness and frustration. It 
is filled with all kinds of prejudices and 
antagonisms. It is our job to help other 
people to lift themselves out of this mire, 
not only for themselves, but for our- 
selves. I repeat that when we talk about 
a totalitarian menace we must have a 
world-wide program with which to meet 
it. It does not mean that we must meet 
it only on the battlefield. It means that 
we must meet its ideology, it means that 
we must meet its propaganda, it means 
that we must meet its economies, and it 
means that we must meet its political 
strategy and political policies. 

Mr. President, if there is a weakness 
which we have demonstrated it is an 
inability to be sufficiently creative. 

I should like to direct my attention to 
that phase of the bill. All of us under- 
stand the importance of armed strength. 
We are able to put strong armies in the 
field. We understand industrial de- 
velopment. But we must be creative in 
psychological warfare and in political 
strategy. We must get away from the 
defensive and take the forward-looking 
and hard-hitting offensive. 

I said that I wanted to direct my at- 
tention to a particular section of this 
bill. I refer to title II, the Near East and 
Africa. I do so not because of any 
specialized knowledge which I may have 
about it, although I have tried to study 
the subject and to know something 
about it. I used to teach a course in it 
at one time. I did not do particularly 


well, but sufficiently well, apparently, to 


get paid for it. 

Particularly since the crisis has de- 
veloped in Iran, I feel that the Near East 
is an area to which we should pay par- 
ticular attention. We need to educate 
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Americans all over again with respect to 
different areas of the world. 

Every American knows something 
about European countries, because he 
had a grandfather, grandmother, great 
grandmother, or great grandfather who 
came from a European country. Perhaps 
one’s ancestors came from England. Ap- 
parently the Mayflower was a very big 
ship, because so many ancestors seem to 
have come over on it. In other words, we 
can establish a personal identity with a 
country in Europe. On the other hand, 
we do not understand all that we should 
know about the Asiatic area, the Near 
East, and the Mediterranean area, Some 
of us rejoice in the little knowledge we 
have about the Greeks in the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries before 
Christ. Some of us like to think about 
the Tiber River and about the glories of 
Rome. We like to talk about the Medi- 
terranean, but our knowledge of it is 
primarily of the past. 

I submit that one can go from one uni- 
versity to another in our country, in an 
effort to study the history of the world, 
and he will generally be able to find 
courses in the history of the European 
areas, but it is almost impossible to find 
a comprehensive treatment of the eco- 
nomics, sociological foundations, cul- 
tural background, and political institu- 
tions ‘of the Asiatic area or the Near 
East. 

Yes; we are informed students of Eu- 
rope, the British Commonwealth, and a 
few of our own insular possessions. 
However, basically, we have not gone 
much further than that. 

I wish to direct a few general remarks 
to one of the areas which we ought to 
know more about. It is the Near East 
and Africa. It is the area which gave 
us Carthage, it is the area which gave 
us the valley of the Euphrates, the val- 
ley which constituted the cradle of civili- 
zation and in which civilization first 
moved. It may well be that it will be 
the area in which civilization will be 
Se unless we pay more attention 
to it. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. BENTON. As the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota knows, having 
been a teacher, practically all the 
scholars in this field have stopped in 
the era of about 2,000 years ago. All 


the great scholars in the field deal with - 


the valley of the Euphrates, the valley 
of the Nile, the Assyrian dictionary, and 
so forth, and our universities put vast 
sums of money into scholarships in con- 
nection with such studies. However, 
there are virtually no scholars of any 
eminence who deal with the era to which 
the Senator from Minnesota has referred. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. He has certainly 
hit the nail right on the head. He knows 
that what he has stated is the sad truth 
of our educational structure. Great 
archeological studies have been made; 
many discoveries have been made; there 
has been much digging into the ruins 
of the past; but what we need is to dig 
into some of the problems of the pres- 
ent. That is what I direct my remarks 
to. 
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Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. BENTON. As I look at the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovetas], who sits in front of me, 
I am reminded, as I remarked the other 
day, that he was a very distinguished 
ornament of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during my period of in- 
terest in the university. I am certain 
that the Senator from Minnesota is 
aware of the fact that during 1930 and 
1931 the University of Chicago had 
13 archeological expeditions operating 
throughout this area, dealing with the 
era of around 325 B. C., before the con- 
quest by Alexander the Great, whereas, 
to my best knowledge—and the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois knows bet- 
ter about it than I—I do not recall a 
single eminent member of the faculty 
who concerned himself with the modern 
history or the problems of that great and 
critical area of the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When I have two 
former members of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago sitting near me, I 
feel that the process of education comes 
to me by osmosis. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
that when he calls the Senator from 
Illinois an ornament, I disagree with 
him. I would say he is an oracle, not an 
ornament. 

MUTUAL SECURITY AND THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. President, in general terms I think 
it is fair to say that democracy is on 
trial in the world on a more colossal scale 
than ever before. A keen political ob- 
server, our late President Roosevelt, 
made that statement more than a gen- 
eration ago. Were he alive today, he 
would have good cause to reaffirm it, for 
our way of life is indeed on trial, not 
only ours, but that of all free peoples, 
that of all nations which cherish liberty 
and what we call the dignity of the 
common man, 

A dynamic totalitarianism, more 
deadly than any of its predecessors, is 
stalking the world. Mr. President, I wish 
to repeat the statement that a dynamic 
totalitarianism, more deadly than any 
of its predecessors, is stalking the world. 
Too often we think that our opposition, 
our enemy, is not being dynamic, but is 
just being brutal. However, in fact it is 
a dynamic power. Its aggressive activi- 
ties have shocked those of us who know 
the blessings of freedom into a united 
effort to preserve them. 

Even before the Second World War’s 
close, the Soviet monster had whetted its 
appetite by subverting legitimate Balkan 
governments. The first obvious postwar 
attempt at aggression was the Kremlin's 
move in northern Iran. 

While we were still thinking that we 
could be friends with the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet Union was getting ready to 
move into Iran, in the Near East. That 
was Russia’s first move after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities against the Axis pow- 
ers. Russia has tried for years to gain 
control of that area of the world, as I 
shall point out in more detail later in 
my remarks. Russia’s move in northern 
Iran was shortly followed by a renewal 
of guerrilla warfare in Greece, in the 
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Mediterranean area, and then came the 
Berlin blockade, and finally the open 
assault in Korea, 

Mr. President, anyone who is a stu- 
dent of history will remember that it was 
the Czars and the old Prussians who 
talked about “Berlin to Bagdad” and 
“from Moscow to Bagdad.“ The triangle 
in which they were interested was from 
Berlin to Moscow to Bagdad; and they 
are still at it. That is why the Commu- 
nists are making the show of power that 
they are making in East Germany. If 
the Communists can take over Ger- 
many, they will take over Bagdad, the 
capital of old Persia; and if they take 
over all of Germany and the Near East, 
with their great power they will be able 
to take over most of the world, and then 
we shall live only by their sufferance. 

If the Communists can take over all of 
Germany, the industrial workshop of 
Europe, and can also take over the Near 
East, which is the greatest reservoir of 
natural resources in the world, with the 
power which the Communists then will 
have under their control, they will have 
the mastery of the world; it will be only 
a matter of time. Mr. President, it is 
against this that I speak. 

All the moves I have mentioned have 
dovetailed into the single whole which 
the free peoples have come to recognize 
as Stalin and company’s master plan 
for world conquest. All underscore the 
vital fact that Moscow is prepared to ex- 
ploit every channel to secure its ends. 
Propaganda, subversion, sabotage, mili- 
tary attack—all of these are tools in the 
Kremlin’s kit for world revolution. 

President Truman recently spelled out 
the danger faced by the United States 
and the rest of the free world, and the 
letters were boldly and clearly drawn. 
He said: 

Our country has greater economic strength 
‘and larger potential military power than any 
other nation on earth. But we do not and 
we should not stand alone. We cannot 
maintain our civilization if the rest of the 
world is split up, subjugated, and organized 
against us. 


The President could not possibly have 
overemphasized the need of the free 
world for unity and strength. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks, a survey of the resources of the 
western countries, as compared with the 


resources of the U. S. S. R. The survey > 


is a study of the distribution of economic 
resources. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 29, 1951] 

WESTERN RESOURCES Surpass U. S. S. R.'s 

In his report to the American Congress 
in January Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower de- 
clared: “We are going to bud for ourselves 

a secure wall of peace.” An analysis of the 
war potential of the western nations shows 
beyond any doubt that they possess in full 
measure the material means to implement 
this promise. 

Together, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization countries have a clear superiority 
in economic resources and productive power 
ever the Soviet Union and its satellites. If 
the colonial territories and other overseas 
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associ. tes are excluded, the total manpower 
of the western nations is somewhat smaller 
than that of the Soviet bloc. 

On the other hand, their populations are 
better fed, better educated, more skilled, 
and much more highly industrialized. The 
result is that as a producing unit, each man 
in the Atlantic community is relatively three 
times as effective as his Soviet counterpart. 

In the basic materials—steel, iron, copper, 
zinc, and cement—the annual output of the 
Atlantic alliance is four or five times that of 
the Communist countries. The western na- 
tions possess three times as much coal, four 
times as much electricity, and eight times 
as much petroleum. In the case of wool, 
cotton, and rayon, their annual production is 
six times greater. 

The comparison of the total output of 
agricultural produce is less unfavorable to 
Russia. But this is to some extent deceptive 
in view of the number of mouths to 
be fed in the east. In the western countries, 
grain production is 65 percent, meat supplies 
40 percent, and sugar production 50 percent 
greater than in the east. 

It is, perhaps in the means of transport— 
such a vital element in the modern military 
organization—that the Soviet economy is 
relatively weakest of all. In relation to its 
land area, the western world has four times 
the length of railway track. It has 14 times 
as many registered motor vehicles. Its ton- 
nage in merchant shipping is more than 30 
times and its tanker tonnage 3 100 times 
as great as that possessed by the Soviet 
countries. 


Mons) 

Steel (million 

metric tons) 27.5 
Textiles ( 

metric tons) 824 
Grains (m 

metrie tons) 140. 3 
Crude petroleum 

(million metrie 

D 40.0 


Norte.—These figures do not include the resources of 
the British Commonwealth ees from Canada) nor 
those of overseas countries essociated with other Euro- 
pean nations. The figures given for the Soviet bloc in- 
clude China. 


Distribution of economic resources 


44 56 
31 69 
55 23 
4 36 
58 42 
57 43 
67 33 
82 18 
80 20 
88 12 
82 18 
82 18 
38 62 
86 1 
£3 17 
72 23 
90 10 
92 8 
97 3 
9⁰ 4 


phrase 
from the Bible when he said that “a 
house divided against itself cannot 
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stand.” Mr. Lincoln was thinking in 
terms of a united nation. Today, we 
must apply the same reasoning to a 
united, free world. 

Time and again, it has been demon- 
strated that united strength is the only 
master to which the Kremlin’s strate- 
gists will bow. In early 1946, Moscow 
disregarding its treaty obligations—re- 
fused, as I have said, to withdraw its 
troops from northern Iran. It also engi- 
neered the bloody revolution in the key 
Azerbaijan province. United demo- 
cratic pressure, exerted through the 
United Nations, forced Soviet with- 
drawal and assisted the Iranian Govern- 
ment to snuff out the fires of revolt. 

Mr. President, our own President took 
a firm stand on that issue. President 
Truman dispatched to Marshal Stalin 
a note in which he very curtly said that 
he expected the Soviet troops to be with- 
drawn on the date provided by the agree- 
ment for their withdrawal. There, 
again, in the face of a show of determi- 
nation, purpose, and strength, the Soviet 
masters yielded. 

Communist-led guerrillas, aided and 
abetted by the Kremlin’s Balkan satel- 
lites, sought to overthrow the legitimate 
government of Greece in a campaign be- 
ginning in the summer of 1946. The 
United Nations Security Council took 
concrete action to bring the situation 
under control, and the United States 
acted with the United Nations. Amer- 
ican guns and technical assistance 
helped the courageous Greek armies to 
drive the guerrillas back into the north- 
ern hills. 

The Truman doctrine, promulgated on 
March 12, 1947, represented America’s 
full recognition that hers was the role 
of keystone in the defensive arch which 
the free world was just commencing to 
build. That doctrine was America’s 
recognition that Soviet expansion must 
be contained if the free nations are to 
survive. It was America’s recognition 
that neither she nor any other free na- 
tion can afford to go it alone. 

Mr. President, I say that a decade or 
a generation from now there will be a 
clear recognition of the fact that the 
firm action which t^e United States took 
at the time of the Communist attack 
upon Greece, as the Communists at- 
tempted to take over that peninsula 
which juts into the Mediterranean, may 
well have been the most decisive action 
we ever have taken. 

Again, Mr. President, I know that 
wherever and whenever the Communists 
strike, they strike where there is a strate- 
gic reason for striking. They struck in 
the area of Greece in order to gain con- 
trol of the Mediterranean. They struck 
in the area of Korea in order to gain 
control over the Japanese mainland and 
over that part of the Pacific area. It is 
time for us to realize that when we be- 
come engaged in that kind of a game, we 
must go into it, not short of change, but 
loaded, so as to speak, and prepared to 
stand firm. 

The Marshall plan was but another 
step—a master stroke, as it has turned 
out—in the drive to build freedomꝭs bul- 
wark, We have been paying out Amer- 
ican dollars to foster Western Europe's 
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economic stability as a deterrent to ag- 
gression, and in the process we have been 
guaranteeing our own security. 

Mr. President, it is about time that 
we Americans appreciated that which 
has been stated again and again, name- 
ly, that we have not been merely feeding 
the Europeans or building up their in- 
dustries, but we have been strengthen- 
ing ourselves, we have been building up 
the family of free people, so that we 
can stand, as equals, as partners par- 
ticipating in a common effort. The 
drawing up of the North Atlantic Pact 
in early 1949 and the inauguration of the 
mutual defense assistance program 
shortly thereafter were but logical steps 
in the further development of the demo- 
cratic world’s strength and unity. 

Then, Mr. President, we made what I 
consider to be a prudent and wise de- 
cision to send troops to Western Europe. 
This is all a part of a great program 
which has been worked out by the peo- 
ple’s representatives and by their Pres- 
ident and by those who are responsible 
for our foreign policy. It is the greatest 
program which any free nation has ever 
conceived or has ever hoped to put into 
operation—a program to save humanity, 
and to preserve the peace and protect 
and expand freedom. It has been un- 
dertaken in the hope that we shall not 
have to suffer the fire and the destruc- 
tion of war. 

If we Americans want peace and se- 
curity, we must build the strength of our 
allies as well as our own; and we ought 
to quit insulting them. Ido not see how 
we can expect to have friends around 
the world, even amongst our allies, sim- 
ply by giving them guns and money, if 
we continually insult them. Sometimes 
we might save a little money if we were 
just a little more kindly toward them. 
Mr. James Reston, great correspondent 
for the New York Times, wrote an article 
which was reported in the Reader’s 
Digest. I think the title read something 
like this: “We ought to quit insulting 
our friends”—or our allies.” I suggest 
that is something we can do, and it would 
not cost us a penny. We can quit in- 
sulting our friends in Great Britain, our 
friends in France, our friends in all of 
Western Europe, and our friends else- 
where around the world. To be sure, 
they have their shortcomings; but if we 
are to have a debate on the subject of 
shortcomings, it will be the longest de- 
bate in the history of the world, because 
it will involve the limitations and the 
liabilities of every human soul on the 
face of the earth. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Might it not be a 
good policy for some of our allies to stop 
insulting the American people? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I join with 
my friend from Idaho and say I am 
trying to speak of love and affection, 
instead of insult and injury—trying to 
accentuate the affirmative for a change. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is a two-way 
street, is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, it is. 

As I said, if we Americans want peace 
end security we must build the strength 
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of our allies as well as our own; and we 
must also understand what they have to 
contribute to us. We must understand 
what it would mean to lose Western Eu- 
rope. We must understand in terms of 
what this program calls for, what it 
would mean to lose Western Europe. As 
I see this program of $5,000,000,000 for 
military assistance to Western Europe, it 
is high, it seems, on the face of it. But 
a high price is a bargain, if Western Eu- 
rope stands firm, because in Western 
Europe there is the second greatest in- 
dustrial workshop in the world. In 
Western Europe are the kind of people 
who will stand with us. 

I recall the brilliant speech of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in the troops-for-Eu- 
rope debate, when he gave us the docu- 
mentation statistically that Western Eu- 
rope, in the hands of the Soviet, would 
throw the balance of power to them. 

Failure to strengthen our allies would 
mean abdication of our responsibilities 
as leaders of the free world. It would 
mean standing meekly by as the Kremlin 
swept the board clean. The Communist 
aggression in Korea has underscored the 
rightness of this thesis. Had not the 
United Nations, inspired by America’s 
action, moved against that aggression, a 
localized blaze might well have become 
a global conflagration. 

Further, the current Korean peace 
talks, whatever their outcome, should 
not lead us to conclude that lambs can 
lie down with lions. The Kremlin, true 
to the tradition laid down by Lenin, has 
always been prepared to back track and 
cut its immediate losses in the interests 
of furthering its ultimate strategy of 
world conquest. The free world must 
continue to add to its strength, must 
continue to cement its unity. 

Mr. President, I think that if one would 
take a graph or a chart and see how pub- 
lic opinion runs in America—and some- 
times even in Congress, itself—he would 
find that every time Old Joe Stalin starts 
cooing like a dove—if anyone can ever 
think of such a thing, for indeed it would 
be ironical—whenever he starts to sing 
sweet words of peace, we start wonder- 
ing whether it is going to cost too much 
to remain free. Every time Joe Stalin 
starts making a new pact, or something 
in which we can become involved, some- 
body says, Well, maybe so; we ought to 
take a new approach and cut our appro- 
priations, or maybe cut down the armed 
services.” 

Mr. President, it will take much more 
than the subtle cooing of Joe Stalin ever 
to convince this United States Senator 
that we ought to back-track 1 inch on 
the objective we have set before us. In- 
deed, the fact that he coos should alert 
us, because he is undoubtedly getting 
ready to strike some place else, and there 
is plenty of evidence on the great inter- 
national horizon that that is exactly 
what he is intending to do. 

My plea to my country, Mr. President, 
is that we ought to move faster. My plea 
is that we ought to mobilize sooner and 
quicker, that we ought to convert more 
plants to the production we need so 
desperately. 

There is nothing I can see—and of 
course, I am only one—that would in- 
dicate that we are in any better shape 
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internationally, in terms of peace, than 
we were the day that the war in Korea 
broke out. Even if that war is settled 
on the most favorable terms to the 
United States and to the United Nations, 
we can rest assured that the serpent of 
Communist military .aggression will 
strike again. It will only respect the 
free peoples of the world when the free 
peoples are sufficiently strong to make 
the men of the Kremlin clearly under- 
stand that any move on their part will 
mean their complete, total destruction. 

In the meantime, as we do this, we 
need the other blade of the sword, which 
is the strong program, the long-develop- 
ing program of economic, scientific, and 
technological assistance. 

Yes, Mr. President, this Congress is 
currently considering legislation which 
may well cap the free world’s efforts to 
erect an insurmountable barrier against 
aggression. I refer, of course, to the 
mutual security program. The pro- 
gram is, in essence, not a new one. 
Rather, it represents the pulling to- 
gether of all of our economic, technical, 
and military assistance programs into 
a singie whole. It seeks to give those 
programs the coordinated direction so 
essential to making the free world’s 
drive for security of maximum effect. 

The mutual security program is ded- 
icated to the premise that positive ac- 
tion is sorely needed in this danger- 
fraught world. It rests on the further 
assumption that such action must be 
shared by all free nations. 

We Americans need our allies even as 
they need us. We cannot afford to see 
the Russian Bear dine on a Europe whose 
strategic position, spiritual compatibil- 
ity, and industrial plant are so essential 
to freedom’s cause. 

In my mind’s eye, I can see that great 
black bear of the Soviet simply drooling 
as it looks at what is in Western Europe. 
We cannot afford to see southeast Asia 
fall prey to the Communist onslaught. 
Today there is a great struggle in south- 
east Asia, and once in a while I think 
it would be well for the Congress to pay 
tribute to the valuable defense of free- 
dom which the French troops and their 
Joyal allies of Viet Nam are making in 
in Indochina. If Indochina were lost, it 
would be as severe a blow as if we were 
to lose Korea. The loss of Indochina 
would mean the loss of Malaya, the loss 
of Burma and Thailand, and ultimately 
the conquest of all the south and south- 
ea t Asiatic area. 

Mr. President, what else would that 
mean? I had a meeting this afternoon, 
along with my distinguished colleague 
and friend the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], with Charles Wil- 
son, with Manly Fleischmann, and 
othcrs who are in charge of our defense, 
and I heard the sad story from them 
that America today is a nation that has 
a great leal of “have not.” We do not 
have enough nickel. We do not have 
enough steel. We do not have enough 
tungsten. We do not have enough 
chrome. We do not have enough mag- 
nesium. We are short of many, many 
critical materials. . We are short of rub- 
ber. We are short of tin. We are short 
of many strategic metals that we need 
so desperately for our defen e system. 
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Where are those metals to be found, Mr. 
President? They are to be found in the 
southeastern Asiatic area. They are to 
be found in the Near East, the areas Iam 
talking about, and that is exactly why 
Stalin is trying to get them from us by 
a war of attrition, to deny us the raw 
materials which we need so desperately 
in order to keep a modern industrial 
machine under way, even in peacetime, 
much less in wartime. 

We cannot afford to see the Near East 
and Asia fall prey to the Communist 
onslaught. This, for basic humanitarian 
as well as for strategic reasons. Nor can 
we allow the vital, little-understood Near 
East to slip into the Soviet fold. A com- 
munized Near East could easily mean 
the difference between the retention and 
loss of our free society, because, Mr. 
President, history tells us that the Near 
East is the bridge between the Old World 
and the New. The Near East, the area 
known as Asia Minor, the area which 
is better described as the Mediterranean 
area, and the Asia Minor section is the 
great bridge between the mystic lands of 
Asia and the dark lands of Africa, which 
may very well spell the balance of power 
in a great, long struggle between com- 
munism and freedom. 

We owe it to ourselves as free men to 
understand fully the issues at stake in 
the Near East and its environs. Why did 
President Truman, in introducing the 
mutual-security program to Congress, 
ask for $540,000,000 in military and eco- 
nomic aid for the Near East and nearby 
African countries? What has the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to gain by investing $540,- 
000,000 in the vast, often arid land 
bridge which links Eurasia and Africa? 

Let us take a look-see. But, first of 
all, Mr. President, I shall quote from the 
committee report so as to identify that 
area more specifically. The committee 
report, on page 26, has this to say: 

Title II covers the area comprised of Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Turkey, and Yemen. (Greece and Turkey 
are dealt with under title I of this report as 
economic assistance for them is included 
therein. Military aid for these countries is 
authorized in the bill under title II.) This 
area is of great strategic importance. It con- 
tains some of the world’s major air and sea 
lanes, is a highway and an access route be- 
tween Asia and Africa, and possesses valuable 
strategic materials, especially petroleum. 
Because of these great assets the region, 
although a part of the free world, has been 
under constant Soviet pressure, notably 
2 subversion, and guerrilla war- 

are. 

The Soviet Union has made capital of the 
racial antagonism, the social unrest and the 
widespread poverty which prevails among the 
people of the Near East. In Iran, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet Union is now exploiting 
the prevailing poverty to spread doubts 
abroad and hostility toward the Western 
World without offering any constructive pro- 
~ with which to correct the basic needs 

an, 


Our problem is that we must have a 
program. We are not out to ruin the 
world; we are out to help it. The Soviet 
has a program of lying and cheating, de- 
ception and force—all the basic evils. 
We find ourselves frequently being criti- 
cal of our efforts. We have to create new 
ideas—clean, good, and constructive, 
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Russia merely has to appeal to that 
which mankind has known since the 
time Adam ate the apple—the forces of 
evil. 


Let us talk about the Near East, or the 
Middle East, as the British call it. It 
has long been the scene of great-power 
struggle. For some 150 years its domina- 
tion has been Russia's ambition. 

I would recommend at this .ime to my 
colleagues that they study some of the 
great histories which have been written 
about the Near East, some of the great 
documents which have been written on 
world power and world politics. It in- 
volves an ambition which the Czars have 
had in the back of their mind ever since 
the time of Peter the Great when he 
first opened his eyes to the rest of the 
world and the domination of the Near 
East. It is part of the national imperial- 
istic history of the rulers of Russia. 

Only the presence of a strong and de- 
termined British Empire astride the 
Mediterranean served to hold that am- 
bition in check, As long ago as 1813, the 
Persians were forced to cede much of 
what is now the Russian Caucasus area 
to the Czar. And there is an abundance 
of historical evidence testifying to the 
certainty that the Russians were pre- 
pared to drive on to the Persian Gulf if 
but civen the opportunity. Ih. British 
never gave them that opportunity—and 
for good reason. 

We can say all we want to about the 
British. I do not suppose they were 
being charitable at that time, but it was 
better to have the British there than to 
have Russian domination; and right now 
it would be better if the British and the 
United States were there rather than So- 
viet Russia. 

Stalin is no less greedy for near east- 
ern spoils than were the czars. We have 
only to glance at the recently published 
documents on Nazi-Soviet relations for 
verification. In November 1940, Molotov, 
who was the Soviet Foreign Minister at 
that time, laid down the conditions 
under which the Russians would agree 
to divide up the postwar world with the 
Axis Powers. One of those conditions 
was that Hitler recognize Soviet aspira- 
tions in the area south of Baku and 
Batum in the general direction of Iran 
and the Persian Gulf. ` 

When the dictators were dividing up 
the world, Stalin said to Hitler, “Listen; 
we have been waiting around here since 
the time of Peter the Great to get hold 
of the Near East, and if we are going to 
join with you, we want that area of the 
world.” 

Clearly, the Russian bear was all too 
eager to scrape his claws across the Medi- 
terranean. 

The story has been pretty much the 
same since World War II's end. Mos- 
cow’s pressure on Iran, its demands that 
Turkey agree to place the vital Darde- 
nelles under Soviet domination, its in- 
spiration of rebellion in Greece—all these 
things substantiate the Soviet’s contin- 
ued longing for the Near East. The tra- 
ditional drive for warm-water ports and 
a seat in the Mediterranean sun has 
joined Marxist dogma to make the Soviet 
threat to the south more formidable 
than that of the czars ever was. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Russia has com- 
plained of being excluded from warm- 
water ports; has she not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That has been the 
rationalization. 

Mr. KILGORE. And that is the old 
imperialistic attitude. They hope to get 
warm-water ports by a conquest of Tur- 
key, Iran, and the Near East. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
the Senator is absolutely right. The 
traditional drive for warm-water ports 
is a part of the Russian program today. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is not that one of 
the best pieces of propaganda that can 
be imposed on the Russian peasant as a 
reason why he should join in trying to 
conquer the rest of the world? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
The line of the Soviet has been, “You 
stick with us, and we will get you a 
warm-water port. We shall control the 
Dardenelles, and you can enjoy the won- 
ders of that great area.” 

The Soviet urge for the Mediterranean 
and America’s stake there are well sum- 
marized in a recent policy statement is- 
sued by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Declared the Chamber: 

Both in strategic position and in natural 
resources, the Near East and the Middle 
East occupy a critical position in the world 
today. This area is one of the crucial direc- 
tions of Soviet expansion. The strength and 
stability of all countries in this region is 
essential to American security. 


The Chamber of Commerce speaks 
wise words. 

Historically, the Near East has more 
than done justice to its role as an in- 
tercontinental land bridge. It has ever 
been the route of conquerors—the great 
and the near-great. Alexander of Mace- 
don, the Seljuk Turks, Genghis Khan, 
Tamerlane—all swept to control of the 
area through exercising that control for 
varying periods of time. And the Otto- 
man Turks consolidated both the Medi- 
terranean countries and southeastern 
Europe into an empire that endured for 
over 300 years. 

As a global center of communications, 
the Near East is truly crucial to the free 
world today even as it was during World 
War II. It lies athwart the principal 
lines of sea and air communication in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Domination of 
the Mediterranean by a European super- 
power—and the Soviet Union is such a 
superpower—could easily mean control 
of Africa, Asia, and ultimately of the 
world. 

Winston Churchill stressed the stra- 
tegic importance of the Near East in a 
recent book. He pointed out that Axis 
air power was able to close the entire 
eastern Mediterranean to Allied ship- 
ping for months during World War II 
by utilizing bases in Southern Europe 
and on the north African coast. It was 
only after Rommel's defeat in Libya that 
the Allies were able to use the Medi- 
terranean with impunity. The denial 
of the vital waterway to Allied shipping 
undoubtedly exacted a tremendous toll 
in lives as well as in time and dollars. 
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This situation, Mr. President, lucidly 
points up the military significance of the 
Near East and North Africa. Can you 
conceive of what it would mean to the 
free world if the Soviet Union were 
to control the Mediterranean at the out- 
set of another global conflict? Can you 
imagine what such control would 
cost us? 

The manpower resources of the Medi- 
terranean and adjacent areas are like- 
wise significant. An estimated 100,000,- 
000 people live here at the crossroads of 
the world. These people can be de- 
pended upon to support the cause of 
freedom if given the wherewithal to 
better their economic position and to 
withstand the threat of aggression. The 
Arab States and Israel alone have some 
250,000 men under arms, many of them 
well trained in the use of modern mil- 
itary equipment. Along with the forces 
of Greece and Turkey, these troops—if 
properly supported—can constitute an 
effective weapon in the arsenal of 
democracy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Israel has compulsory military service, 
and, therefore, could put 200,000 men 
into the field? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
They have had compulsory military serv- 
ice ever since the inception of their 
State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They have had com- 
pulsory military service, as well as com- 
pulsory civilian service, for a period of 
approximately 2 years, have they not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that Israel has 
probably the strongest army in the Near 
East. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois, who has taken 
such a deep interest in the economic 
welfare of the new State of Israel, that 
it appears to me that the State of Israel 
is one of our strongest links in the Near 
East, and that she can make great con- 
tribution, not only to the stability of that 
area, but to the whole force of freedom 
in the Mediterranean and in Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
further permit me—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope I do not re- 
fleet unduly upon the State Department, 
but is it not true that the predictions of 
the State Department concerning Israel 
have been shown to be almost completely 
false? The State Department expected 
Israel to go down. The State Depart- 
ment expected that Israel would not be 
able to defend itself. The truth of the 
matter is that not only did Israel defend 
itself against the Arab attack, but it has 
built up a strong nation of Israel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that there 
was a period of time when our Govern- 
ment was surely vacillating about the 
recognition of the independent status of 
Israel. I have long worked for a free 
and independent Palestine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is a gen- 
eral understanding that the State De- 
partment was hostile to Israel, that the 
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Depsrtnient adopted a pro-Arab and 
pro-British attitude and position by 
shutting off aid to Israel, and expected 
Israel to go down. I think that back- 
ground should be considered, because a 
great many of those approaches still 
carry over in spite of the fact that his- 
tory has shown them to be false. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In reply to the 
Senator from Illinois, I will say that it 
should be clear now even to those who 
had the strongest doubts, that because 
of its valiant people this little nation 
is firmly implanted and will survive. It 
has the will to survive; I emphasize 
that. What Israel has done i: another 
demonstration of the fact that if a na- 
tion has the will to live, it can survive 
against tremendous odds. The armies 
of several nations moved against Israel, 
and yet she survived, and she will con- 
tinue to survive. I intended to point 
that out later in my speech, but inas- 
much as it has now been brought up, I 
shall deal with it at this point. 

Let us take a look at the State of Israel. 
Israel is in an arid area of the world 
that is supposed to be literally lost. Its 
soil was exploited. Its people were op- 
pressed. Yet in that poverty-stricken, 
arid region of the world, a determined 
people, with creative ability, with in- 
genuity, with perseverance, with limited 
economic resources, have literally con- 
verted vast areas of that country into a 
fertile garden. 

My legislative counsel is visiting Israel, 
and I have received many letters from 
him. He says that present day Israel is 
one of the most thrilling and inspiring 
sights he has ever seen. The people have 
been able to take the soil, which was as 
dry as the sand one finds on the side of 
the road, an area that was naked, with- 
out any covering whatsoever, and by 
means of irrigation, by the use of science 
and technology, literally to create whole 
areas into rich farm lands producing all 
sorts of fruits, vegetables, and cereal 
grains. I think that is a great example 
of what can be done by the will of the 
people and the application of science to 
the building up of a nation. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota think that in emphasiz- 
ing the great development of irrigation 
and the farms he may be tending to 
overlook the remarkable industrial prog- 
ress in Israel? Is he aware of the fact 
that Israel is already producing a high 
percentage of the arms for its army of 
200,000 men? Is he aware of the fact 
that the population, doubling in the last 
3 or 4 years, has unleashed in the indus- 
trial field the kind of enterprise and 
initiative which we like to associate with 
the best of what we call the enterprise 
System in the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut for that contribu- 
tion, because he is intimately acquainted 
with this development. I was aware, in 
broader terms, I may say to the Senator, 
without all the details the Senator has, 
that there had been great industrial de- 
velopment. And there is going to be 
more of it, because these people of Israel 
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are determined to live. I say that the 
best example we can have for the un- 
privileged peoples of the world is a lab- 
oratory of democracy. I look upon the 
State of Israel as an experiment station 
She is a living 
demonstration of freedom on the march. 

In our country we have what are called 
agricultural experiment stations. There 
is where we try out new ideas in agricul- 
tural methods and practices. In Israel 
we find a land which has been, through 
the centuries, depleted of its fertility, its 
soil destroyed. Here we see a new model 
state, created out of that soil by means 
of the will and the work of its people. 
Here we have a source of what we may 
call propaganda for the way of life the 
people of Israel have adopted. Here we 
see an example of what freemen can ac- 
complish. Here we see what a free 
people, by their will and their work and 
by applying science, have been able to 
create. It is a laboratory in which a 
free people have demonstrated what 
can be done in a democracy. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I know that the peo- 
ple of Israel have done what they once 
did, and made of Palestine a paradise for 
farming and also for industry. I wish 
to ask the Senator if he is aware that 
there are two other gateways to heavy 
commerce, one being the line of islands 
that separates the Indian Ocean from 
the Pacific, and the other being the 
Panama Canal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is no 
doubt aware that until World War II 
European nations practically controlled 
ingress to and egress from the Panama 
Canal, through the Caribbean, and that 
originally the same group controlled the 
islands that permit the egress of heavy 
industry from the Indian Ocean to the 
Pacific. Since that time there has 
sprung up in the Far East the Republic 
of Indonesia, which controls the self- 
same islands which used to be controlled 
by the Dutch, the French, and the 
British, and that gateway is now under 
the control of the Republic of Indonesia, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. The islands that con- 
trol ingress to and egress from the 
Panama Canal are still controlled by 
countries of Western Europe. So I ask 
tae Senator: Is it not a safe conclusion 
that it is a very wise investment for the 
United States of America to bolster the 
Republic of Indonesia, to bolster the 
Western European countries that help us 
control the Panama Canal, which is one 
of the three gateways, along with the 
Mediterranean, as well as to help bolster 
up the Near East, including the State of 
Israel, in order that we may continue 
the control of vast sea areas for the 
transportation of heavy freight, which 
cannot be flown, which must be carried 
in ships. Without control of those 
islands, ships will be denied passage. 
Those three groups must be protected in 
their efforts to strengthen their economy 
and to strengthen our economy along 
with it, by remaining strong and able 
to resist aggression by hostile countries? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
West Virginia is certainly correct. He 
surely knows that our country has been 
making determined efforts in southeast 
Asia along the lines he has suggested, 
and the same should be done in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not want to ride 
the State Department too severely, but 
is it not true that in the initial phases 
of the Indonesian struggle for independ- 
ence, the State Department was, on the 
whole, on the side of the Dutch, and 
handicapped Dr. Graham very much in 
his negotiations, and that it was Dr. 
Graham, working almost alone against 
the cpposition of the State Department, 
who was able to bring about a policy of 
friendship for Indonesia and the crea- 
tion of an independent republic of Indo- 
nesia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is definitely correct. 
The State Department does not seem to 
have carried on in the fervid spirit of 
democracy with which it has expressed 
itself. I think it was Mr. Cochran who 
followed Dr. Graham. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He did a remark- 
ably fine job. I wish to add that it 
seems that in many of these instances we 
lost the spirit of venture and the revo- 
lutionary spirit which was ours; too fre- 
quently, when people who had been un- 
der the domination of other powers as- 
pired to freedom we sort of felt we have 
a commitment to maintain the status 
quo. Of course, it is easy for the Soviet 
and the Communist international move- 
ment to stir up trouble. That is what 
they want to do. If they can stir up 
enough trouble they will be able to take 
over. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. If the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras! is 
correct, would not this seem to indicate 
that the charges that Communists domi- 
nate the State Department are wholly 
false? Is not his statement in direct 
contradiction to any intimation of Com- 
munist domination of State Department 
policies? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am convinced 
that the statement of the Senator from 
Illinois is correct, and I am convinced 
that the charges of Communist domina- 
tion in the State Department are ridic- 
ulous. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not plainly evi- 
dent that, if anything, the State De- 
partment is a little too conservative, and 
that it should not be charged by the ad- 
vocates of conservatism, as they have so 
frequently done, with not being con- 
servative enough? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. From my point of 
view, the State Department frequently 
does not venture forth, as it well might, 
with creative and imaginative ideas. 
Sometimes it is addicted to the love of 
the past and the security it gives. If 
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the Senator is saying that the State De- 
partment is too conservative, that is a 
matter of individual judgment. I simply 
say that sometimes it is a little slow on 
the uptake. That has been well docu- 
mented. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. When I said “con- 
servative,” I meant that it was dealing 
with the past. The critics of the De- 
partment charge it with going too far 
into the future. It is plainly evident 
that in making the mistake of not sup- 
porting the ideas of Dr. Graham, our 
former colleague, at the outset, the De- 
partment was plainly sticking to rather 
hide-bound principles of the past, which 
members of the Department say they 
defend so loyally and so conservatively, 
instead of branching out and looking at 
the situation as it now exists, as did Dr. 
Graham and his successor. Is not that 
the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The State De- 
partment was trying to take into con- 
sideration, first, our relationships with 
the Dutch. At the same time, I sup- 
pose it was somewhat reluctant to rec- 
ognize this upstart nation. There are 
always those who resent the new. There 
are always those who feel that we have 
had ours, and that we should not let 
anyone else get in. I do not think we 
should be too critical of those who have 
offered us advice and counsel from the 
State Department. They have for- 
warded some sensible and practicable 
programs, but I think it is fair to say 
that they are not programs which are 
revolutionary. They are not programs 
beyond the realm of practicability. 
They are sound and practical programs. 
Possibly the Department has gone as fast 
as it could in terms of some of the ob- 
vious conflict which exists, even on the 
fioor of the Senate. The Department 
frequently finds itself criticized on the 
one hand for spurious activities, and on 
the other hand finds itself being 
branded for subversive activities. From 
still other quarters it finds itself criti- 
cized for no activity. 

If we pass this bill and add a few 
more dollars to it—my friend the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is going to speak a little 
later on his amendment relating to the 
Near East—I think we can make some 
progress. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to conclude at this point. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have heard a great deal about the oil 
resources of this area. Oil—the black 
gold so essential in a technological age— 
is the treasure of the Persian Gulf. It 
has been also a major bone of conten- 
tion among the big powers for gener- 
ations. Recent newspaper headlines in- 
dicate clearly that its status in this re- 
spect has changed little. Near eastern 
oil is estimated to account for about 
50 percent of the world’s total indicated 
reserves. Ni „Western Europe 
gets about three-quarters of its oil from 
the Near East. 
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gets about one-fourth of its oil from 
there. In 1950 Iran’s production alone 
was 6 percent of the world’s total. Iran 
also boasts the world’s largest oil re- 
finery—the huge British-built installa- 
tion at Abadan. 

I think it is pretty obvious what the 
Soviet is attempting to do in this area, 
If she can disrupt the production of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products, if she 
can create a contention and disturbance 
and revolution in these areas, if she can 
drive one group against another, she is 
going to deny Western Europe three- 
quarters of all the oil Western Europe 
now has. The industrial machine of 
Western Europe will not work without 
oil, any better than will ours. At the 
same time, it is possible for Russia, with 
proper planning and proper construc- 
tion, to be able to get a good deal of that 
oil. I do not believe that the Soviet 
would get as much of that oil from the 
Near East as some people think it would, 
but it would prevent other people from 
getting it. That is why right now the 
materials-control plan of our Govern- 
ment is being revised and steel for civil- 
ian production is being cut down. We 
must build more oil refineries in the 
United States. We must build substan- 
tially larger numbers of oil refineries in 
the United States. Why? Because we 
are unsure as to how much oil we will 
get out of the Near East. That is why 
some small-business men have not been 
able to get steel. That is why contrac- 
tors cannot get structural steel. Because 
of what is happening in the Near East, 
because of the threat to the oil supplies, 
the plans of our Government have had 
to be revised in terms of the refining of 
petroleum products. 

Oil is the lifeblood of an important 
segment of industry in peace. It is 
equally vital in war. If the free world 
were to lose access to the Near East's 
oil, the strain on its other sources might 
well be so great as to create a major 
emergency. 

What, then, does the Near East mean 
to the free world? It can mean the dif- 
ference between salvation and disaster. 
Strategic position, essential communica- 
tions, basic natural resources, an awak- 
ening, self-assertive segment of human- 
ity—all of these are characteristic of 
the area. Absorbed by the Soviet colos- 
sus, the Near East could easily weight the 
scales of power—now tilted in favor of 
the democracies—to the Kremlin’s ad- 
vantage. The Mediterranean was the 
cradle of civilization. We must beware 
lest it become civilization’s grave. 

What are the chances that the Near 
East will swing into the Soviet orbit? 
This is, perhaps, one of those delicate 
questions. But it is also a crucial one. 
And it must be faced. For the Middle 
East today is truly one of democracy’s 
vulherable spots. It has long been what 
political scientists refer to as a “vacuum” 
area—an area so instable as to invite 
a contest of power. It is fully repre- 
sentative of the global conflict between 
the forces of freedom and those of 
totalitarianism. 

When I read in a very famous docu- 
ment on political science that this was 
called a “vacuum” area, I remembered 
what Gromyko once said. Gromyko 
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once said that whenever there is a 
vacuum in world politics the Soviet Un- 
ion rushes in. That is what she has 
been doing in this area. 

A wise man once said that “poverty is 
no sin.“ But, Mr. President, poverty can 
be an inducement to sin. And poverty 
is virtually a synonym for much of the 
Near East. Its terrible reign among the 
millions of little people is literally manna 
from the heavens for the Soviet goliath. 
Harassed by an outmoded, grossly unfair 
lend-tenure system, ravaged by disease, 
hungry and illiterate, the great majority 
of the Near East’s population make an 
excellent target for Soviet propaganda 
and subversion. 

If any of my colleagues are inclined to 
question my estimate of the general situ- 
ation in the Near East, I refer them to 
an article written by Supreme Court 
Justice William Douglas in a recent edi- 
tion of Life magazine. Justice Douglas, 
as you know, has something more than 
a scholarly acquaintance with the Near 
East. He has spent considerable time 
there. 

To those who cannot accept the word 
of Justice Douglas, I say make use of any 
other objective report. Converse with 
those who have visited this area, and 
learn what the true conditions are. 

In his article, the Justice not only 
sketches the typical peasant’s poverty- 
ridden existence in some detail. He goes 
further. He demonstrates—by exam- 
ple—how the Soviets have played upon 
the conditions of the people and have 
thus made considerable headway. He 
asserts that Communist propagandists 
have sold the new society to hundreds of 
thousands of militant tribesmen to whom 
virtually any alternative would be prefer- 
able to their current miserly existence. 
He makes the telling observation that 
people who exist on a subsistence diet are 
nevertheless well equipped with radios, 
all too many of them persistently tuned 
to Radio Moscow. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
radios are not supplied through some 
local radio salesman. They are cleverly 
supplied by the Communist agents in 
the area. 

Statistics on the Mediterranean area 
tend to support Justice Douglas’ asser- 
tions to the hilt. When compared with 
Statistics on our own country, they 
vividly point up the wide gap existing 
between poverty and plenty. The aver- 
age Arab peasant is fortunate to get 
2,000 caloriesa day. The average Amer- 
ican gets at least a thousand more. The 
average life expectancy in the Arab 
countries is about 30. In our own coun- 
try it is in the middle 60’s, and going up. 

The infant mortality rate in many 
parts of the Middle East is shocking 
one in every four births. In our coun- 
try it is less than one in every thirty. 
The average income, in cash and kind, 
is some $50 a year in a typical Arab 
country. In 1949, the average American 
income for individuals was better than 
$1,800 per year. When the Iranian or 
Arab peasant is forced to borrow to make 
ends meet, it is common practice for the 
lender to charge him as much as 30 per- 
cent interest. The average American 
farmer can get a sizable loan at 442 to5 
percent, 
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The Mediterranean countries are, with 
few exceptions, overwhelmingly depend- 
ent upon agriculture. Heavy industry is 
virtually nonexistent. Light industry is 
in an embryonic state, Israel, as was 
pointed out a few minutes ago, being vir- 
tually the only exception to the rule 
in this respect. Despite the Near East’s 
dependence on agriculture, the average 
yield in most countries of the area is 
well below that of the United States. 

These statistics which I have just cited 
may seem dull. But they are vitally im- 
portant. They paint a grisly picture 
which puts the proverbial four iiorsemen 
of the apocalypse to shame. They indi- 
cate all too clearly why Communist 
ideology is as much a menace in the 
Near East today as is Soviet military 
might. 

I believe they point out that we need 
both the military and economic aspects 
of a program. The Soviets depend not 
only on armor, but on ideology. Soviet 
ideology has its effect among the de- 
pressed, oppressed, and exploited people 
of the world. 

I hear so many people talk about the 
money that such a program will cost, 
particularly with respect to its economic 
aspects. They are sometimes called the 
frills of our foreign policy. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it takes inore than military assist- 
ance in an area such as the Near East. 
It takes very careful planning, social de- 
velopment, general welfare, land devel- 
opment, and soil conservation. Those 
are things that we know about. They 
are the things we can do best. We know 
about public health, education, soil con- 
servation, generation of electric power, 
and irrigation. Those are things about 
which millions of Americans know, and 
it is not necessary to have universal mil- 
itary training to get it. We do not need 
to build an army for it. We can recruit 
the people and train them. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say we had better get busy about 
doing it. 

If I have any criticism at all of the 
measure which we are debating it is that 
there is too little emphasis upon the 
broad program known as Point 4. I 
repeat that the Point 4 program is the 
most practical and the most durable en- 
terprise of all. It is a program which 
in the long run may well be the answer 
to our own huge economic needs. The 
Point 4 program produces wealth. The 
Point 4 program makes possible produc- 
tion. We in America, after we have 
tooled up our factories for military pur- 
poses, when peace comes, we shall have 
this tremendous industrial establish- 
ment, and we shall be faced with the 
program of where we are to sell our 
goods. We shall have to export, because 
we are building up an export economy. 
Now we are exporting military supplies. 
Some day we shall have to export the 
supplies of peace. 

Where are we going to export this sup- 
ply? One cannot export to people who 
cannot buy. Unless we develop the soil 
and the markets, by our help and their 
help, with this broad and bold program, 
which is known as Point 4, we may find 
that we shall have to give them the 
money with which to buy our goods in 
order to keep our factories going. 
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I submit that those who think about 
economy had better think about Point 4. 
and those who are worried about what 
the mutual defense effort will cost had 
better think about the next decade or so. 
If the American policy is not to be a 
catch-as-catch-can economy, or a fire- 
department policy which goes around 
putting out fires after they have started, 
we had better look to a sound program 
on which we can base action for the 
future. I say that if we could lift the 
standard of living of the people living in 
the Near East and the Far East by as 
little as $50 a year per person, the United 
States of America would have to double 
every bit of its production in order to 
even touch the market, and then it might 
not even come close. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if we could 
raise the income of every single person 
in the Asiatic area and the African area 
$50 a year more than he now receives— 
we would not be able to produce enough 
farm machinery, we would not be able to 
produce enough food and fiber, we would: 
not be able to produce enough in the 
way of manufactured goods, even to 
come close to satisfying the market. So 
it is good business for the great export- 
ing, highly industrialized economy of the 
United States of America; it is good 
business. 

The day of colonization is all over. 
We have to look to the day when these 
people will lift their own levels of living 
and thereby become customers for them- 
selves in their own area, and for us. 

Mr. President, I think of this problem 
in terms of the bill. I notice that for 
the Near East there is a provision for 
military assistance in the amount of 
$396,250,000, and for economic assistance 
in the amount of $122,500,000. 

I know that the immediate threat is 
military. I am not going to be one of 
these starry-eyed gazing philosophers. 
I realize we have to come to grips with 
the realities of the day, and the Soviet 
has troops ready to march. But we also 
have to exercise what I call a prudent, 
balanced judgment. We have to know 
how much to put into the military to 
meet the immediate threat, and how 
much to put into the economic side to 
sustain the people for the long-run de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, we hear many Mem- 
bers of the Senate say, “We cannot carry 
the world on our backs forever.” If that 
is true—and I agree with that senti- 
ment—we have to see that some are able 
to carry their own load, and they can- 
not carry the load without a strong pro- 
ductive economy. That means the im- 
plementation of the Point 4 program 
particularly, which is the soundest in- 
vestment we can make. 

Mr. President, speaking of the people 
in the areas affected who are sick, and 
the illiterate, I think it is fair to say 
that this sensitive Near East situation 
is further aggravated by the Arab refu- 
gees—the poor unfortunates who lost 
their homes as the result of the bitter 
struggle for Palestine. The 1949 armi- 
stices, brought about through United Na- 
tions efforts, restored a measure of sta- 
bility to the disputed areas and saw 
the new state of Israel take its place 
as an effective entity in the family of 
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‘nations, It also posed the problem of 
feeding, clothing, and housing three- 
quarters of a million poverty-stricken 
souls, 

| Here was a made-to-order opportu- 
nity for the Kremlin. Here was the 
means of fostering dissension through 
exploiting the emotions of a new group 
of underprivileged. Here was a new 
population pressure upon the economies 
of the Arab states bordering Palestine— 
states which were already hard-pressed 
to provide employment for their own in- 
habitants. 

Fortunately, the United Nations 

moved rapidly to cope with the problem. 
The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine and the Near East 
has managed to provide the refugees 
with a minimum standard of living, and 
has begun the slow but essential task of 
relocating them. Our country has con- 
tributed some $43,000,000 to these op- 
erations to date. And that money has 
gone far toward making a good begin- 
ning. But it is only a beginning. 
l This, then, is the somewhat dismal 
picture of conditions in the Near East 
and contiguous areas. What can we, 
as Americans, dc to change that pic- 
ture? More pertinent, what must we 
do? Our basic humanitarian instincts 
prompt us to help the Mediterranean 
peoples to pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps. Our security, and that of 
the entire free world, demands that we 
do just that. 

We must help these peoples to devel- 
op their economies and to raise their 
standards of living. We must help 
them build the strength necessary to 
preserve their freedom. Only thus can 
we discourage aggression from without 
and subversion from within. Only thus 
can we strengthen the will to achieve 
Stability and progress. Only thus can 
we remove the sources of dissidence and 
unrest which currently preclude the 
growth of stability and the onward 
march of progress. 

Mr. President, this morning there came 
to my office a group of young men and 
young women who had attended a world 
youth conference at Cornell University, 
a conference in complete contrast to the 
Communist youth congress which was 
recently held in east Berlin. They are 
young people of the free nations. I had 
a good visit with them. Many of them 
were colored people; they came from 
North Africa, from New Guinea, and 
from other parts of the world. The first 
question they asked me was: “Senator, 
we know that you have given much aid 
to Western Europe, but those are coun- 
tries of white people. Will you give the 
same kind of aid to the colored peoples?” 

I said, “Why do you ask me this ques- 
tion?” 

They said, “Because this is what the 
Communists say you will not do.” 

Mr. President, those were the questions 
and comments of a young man from 
North Africa, and also one from British 
Guiana. They told me that the Com- 
munist movement in one of those areas 
now is working on the basis that there 
will be no help from America, wherever 
there is a problem on the basis of race. 
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I think we can prove what a lie the 
Communists are telling, by what we do in 
this bill; and I told those young people 
so. I said, “America wants to help those 
who need help and who want to help 
themselves.” ‘That is what we are at- 
tempting to do by means of the pending 
bill, Mr. President. 

The Near East and North African areas 
today laek certain essential natural re- 
sources. They lack credit, labor ex- 
change, insurance, and other institutions 
essential to a going economy. Their 
transportation facilities are both archaic 
and limited. They urgently require a 
reservoir of skilled manpower and pro- 
fessional and executive talent capable of 
putting that reservoir to optimum use. 
They vitally need that assurance of a 
minimum security which will inculcate a 
desire to take risks, a desire to modify 
their socio-economic customs sufficiently 
to permit the advance of technology. 

The peoples of the Mediterranean need 
both modern know-how and the rudi- 
mentary tools for putting that know- 
how to work. They need to know that 
the rest of the free world is aware of their 
problems. They need to know that 
America, as the heart of the free peoples’ 
drive for security, is willing and able to 
help them solve those problems. 

Working with and through the United 
Nations, we Americans already have done 
much for the countries of the Near East 
and North Africa. Our military missions 
in Turkey, Greece, and Iran have helped 
those nations to modernize their armed 
forces and to master the military tech- 
niques so essential to their defense. 

Mr. President, I think it is fair to say 
that there are no better troops in the 
world, as our friends and allies today, 
than the troops of Turkey and of Greece. 

Our economic missions have striven 
to see to it that aid coming into these 
countries has been used to maximum 
effect. 

American enterprise, public and pri- 
vate, has begun to help these underde- 
veloped areas to fight the battles of dis- 
ease, famine, and illiteracy. The United 
Nations Economy Survey Mission, headed 
by an American, Gordon R. Clapp, point- 
ed out the road to establishment of a 
modern soil-conservation, flood-control, 
and irrigation system in the Arab States. 
Construction of the pilot installations 
recommended by the Clapp mission 
would help to convert an inefficient ag- 
grarianism into an efficient, scientific, 
agricultural economy. Only a few weeks 
ago, America’s Point 4 program was in- 
strumental in saving a sizable portion 
of Iran’s crop production. Technicians, 
using the most modern devices and spray 
compounds, destroyed some of the pests 
which annually kill off about 15 percent 
of Iran’s crops. 

Current Point 4 plans call for near- 
eastern students and leaders to come to 
the United States for study and observa- 
tion. They will familiarize themselves 
with American culture. They will learn 
something about the most modern agri- 
cultural and industrial techniques. Wel- 
comed as equals and friends, they will 
tell the American story when they re- 
turn home, and they will tell it hon- 
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estly. Trained through America’s gen- 
erosity, they will carry with them the 
technical knowledge whereby the press- 
ing problem of poverty can be tackled at 
its source. 

Yes, we Americans have done much. 
We have helped to sell the cause of free- 
dom on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
at Russia’s very back door. But we have 
yet to do more. We have not done 
enough. 

In presenting the mutual security pro- 
gram to this Congress, President Tru- 
man outlined the scope of the problem 
facing the free world in the Near East 
and the steps that he believes need to 
be taken to cope with that problem. 

He said—and I think these are wise 
words: 

There is no single formula for increas- 
ing stability and security in the Middle 
East. With the help of American military 
and economic assistance, Soviet pressure has 
already been firmly resisted in Turkey and 
Soviet-inspired guerrilla war has been de- 
cisively defeated in Greece. 

But the pressure against the Middle East 
is unremitting. It can be overcome only 
by a continued build-up of armed defenses 
and the fostering of economic development. 
Only through such measures can these peo- 
ples advance toward stability and improved 
living conditions, and be assured that their 
aims can best be achieved through strength- 
ening their associations with the free world. 


President Truman recommended 
8415,000,000 in military aid for Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran, a portion of this aid 
to be made available for other near 
eastern nations if necessary. He also 
asked for 8125,000, 000 in economic aid 
for the Near East, $50,000,000 of that 
sum being earmarked for assistance to 
the Arab refugees from Palestine. The 
President’s economic-aid recommenda- 
tion also included programs of technical 
assistance for Libya, Liberia, and Ethio- 
pia. These independent African states, 
Mr. Truman noted, have economic prob- 
lems similar to those of the near east- 
ern countries. 

It is my firm conviction that the ad- 
ministration’s request for funds for the 
Near East area—like the mutual-secu- 
rity program as a whole—is a sound one. 
It is my conviction that $540,000,000 in- 
vested in the Near East represents a 
bona fide investment in American secu- 
rity. 

I regret that in the bill as reported 
by the committee, that amount is re- 
duced to $518,000,000. I think it should 
be restored to the amount originally re- 
quested, namely, $540,000,000. It is my 
conviction that failure to make that 
investment is tantamount to opening 
the floodgates for the southward surge 
of the Soviet tide. 

Mr. President, the fate of our free 
society rests with the fate of the free 
world as a whole. The two are insep- 
arable. There are only two courses open 
to America today: Either we continue 
to build the strength of ourselves and 
our allies to the point which will serve 
to keep Soviet expansionism in check, 
or we withdraw within an isolationist 
shell to be cracked by the Kremlin at 
will. There is no in-between path 
which the United States can safely tread. 
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The peoples of the Near East repre- 
sent an essential link in the free world’s 
defensive network. These peoples want 
peace, freedom, and a decent standard 
of living. We can and must help them 
to achieve their aims. Only by doing 
so can we retain them as allies and hold 
the Soviets at bay. Only by doing so 
can we fulfill our moral obligations to 
the free world as a whole. 

Mr. President, this is a dangerous age. 
No longer can we take our precious free- 
doms for granted. We must pay a price 
for our security, and that price comes 
high. The mutual-security program 
represents a sizable outlay of American 
dollars, but it means greater strength 
for the free world in the global battle 
against communism. We must meet the 
costs of mutual security because they 
are the costs of survival. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovczas in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment which is proposed as a substitute 
for the text of the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

Without objection—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
Minnesota, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will defer, to permit me to do so. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Certainly. . 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware that 600,000 persons 
have immigrated into Israel in the past 
3 years? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am, and I under- 
stand that a similar number will go there 
in the next few years. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Is the Senator from Minnesota aware 
that if there were a similar increase in 
the population of the United States be- 
tween the present time and 1954, it 
would mean—when the figures are given 
on a proportionate basis—the immigra- 
tion into our country of 70,000,000 
persons? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; on a propor- 
tionate basis. 

Mr. BENTON. In these figures I am 
referring to the situation between today 
and 1954, and I am not including the 
600,000 persons who entered Israel in the 
past 3 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. - 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware that those 600,000 per- 
sons represent a 75-percent increase in 
the population of Israel? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and, in addi- 
tion, another 600,000 will be added, as 
the Senator has pointed out, 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware that that means a 200- 
percent increase in the population of 
Israel since Israel was established? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. BENTON. I should like to ask a 
question which I think is based on a 
matter which is of especial interest to 
the Senator from Minnesota, as well as 
to myself, and which is in line with our 
interest in bringing into the United 
States orphaned children, for their edu- 
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cation. This is the question: Is the 
Senator from Minnesota aware of the 
fact that Israel is bringing in 1,000 or- 
phan children each month from 62 dif- 
ferent countries, and providing them 
with very extraordinary care and edu- 
cation and advantages? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have read many 
of the documents which have been is- 
sued by such organizations as the 
United Jewish Appeal—just as one 
group—about the number of orphans 
and immigrants who come into Israel, 
and I know that there has been great 
generosity both on the part of the peo- 
ple of Israel and on the part of our own 
people in America. I have attended 
some of the gatherings at which they 
have literally given and given and given 
until it hurt, in order to afford someone 
an opportunity to live and to have a 
home. 

Mr. BENTON. The Senator reminds 
me of my experience on a Montana 
homestead—and perhaps I am reminded 
of it because I see the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana on the floor. Is it 
not frequently true that the people who 
have the least open up the most and are 
the most generous; and is not that what 
is going on in Israel today? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that Fortune magazine has 
called Israel’s foreign-investment law a 
model law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was not aware of 
the Fortune magazine article. I have 
been very familiar, however, with the re- 
cent financial efforts on the part of the 
Government of Israel to finance its new 
undertakings and to stabilize its econ- 
omy. I know that a $1,500,000,000 pro- 
gram has been outlined, $500,000,000 to 
come from their own people, as a result 
of their sheer austerity, out of their in- 
come or revenue; $500,000,000 to come 
from a bond sale, and $500,000,000 by 
way of contributions. 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator aware 
that 25 percent of the total national 
product of Israel in 1949 went into capi- 
tal investment, as did 30 percent of the 
total national product in 1950? To the 
best of my knowledge, such figures as 
those have never been equaled at any 
previous time by any country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for this detailed information. As I 
said to him earlier, pamphlets may be 
distributed all over the world about how 
things ought to be. One can go around 
making radio speeches telling folks how 
to live, but there is nothing better than 
precept and example; and what I see in 
this state of Israel in the Near East 
indicates that it is like a lighthouse of 
freedom; it is an experimentation of 
democracy. It has its problems, it has 
its weaknesses, and it has its limitations, 
but it moves ahead as a courageous and 
strong nation. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one final question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. In line with my earlier 
question, when I interrupted the Sena- 
tor’s very able and distinguished and 
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eloquent address, with which I am in 
complete accord, and on which I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator, is 
he aware that making possible a great 
deal of the industrial development of 
Israel today, which is being generated at 
an accelerated rate, with thousands and 
thousands of new, small manufacturing 
businesses being established in countless 
lines of business, much of the capital is 
coming from the United States, includ- 
ing investments by the General Tire 
Co., the Kaiser Co., and many other 
American corporations as well? So the 
United States, strictly on a commercial 
basis, through its private citizens, is de- 
veloping a great commercial stake in 
the welfare and prosperity of a coun- 
try which, some months ago, I suggested 
should and could be a pilot plant—a 
phrase very similar to the phrase which 
the Senator has used today—a pilot plant 
for democracy and development in the 
Near East. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. I would hope 
that American private investors would 
do more of this kind of thing in other 
areas of the world; and I think that the 
Rockefeller report, which was brought to 
our attention some months ago, indi- 
cates the imperative need of American 
investment, if we are to do the job which 
needs to be done, 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the eloquent 
speech the Senator from Minnesota has 
made; but I wanted to ask him about one 
statement he made in reply to questions 
which were being propounded to him. . 
He said that the State Department did 
not exercise a liberal, progressive states- 
manship in reference to some of its activ- 
ities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was not my 
conclusion. I believe that was a con- 
clusion drawn by someone else. We 
were talking about Indonesia, and I said 
I thought the State Department had a 
most difficult problem when, on the one 
hand, we had commitments with the 
Dutch, and, on the other hand, there 
were some doubts as to what we should 
do about the independence aspirations 
of the republican forces in Indonesia. 

Mr. MURRAY. If the State Depart- 
ment evidenced any conservatism or 
lack of liberal statesmanship, does the 
Senator not think it was due largely to 
the fact that it had been under constant 
attack through charges to the effect that 
it was controlled or influenced by Com- 
munist interest, and, therefore, it was 
trying to exercise a very cautious atti- 
tude in order to avoid being charged, as 
it had been, with the taint of Red inter- 
ests within its ranks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator is making a very valid observation. 
Since he asks me, my candid opinion 
is that, unfortunately, the State Depart- 
ment has been so intimidated that it 
has become supercautious. It some- 
times identifies forces which work in this 
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world with forces which are subversive. 
In other words, I have heard many com- 
ments on the Senate floor to the effect 
that we cannot have anything to do with 
Socialists. I do not happen to be a So- 
cialist, but I say that if the Socialists 
are against the Communists—and they 
are and if they are willing to stand with 
us, and if they are willing to preserve 
political freedom, it is imperative that 
we try to seek their assistance and their 
substance in this struggle. 

Mr. MURRAY. And the same sort of 
intimidation has had an effect upon 
people throughout the country. It has 
affected the teachers of the country, who 
are afraid to take a liberal view regard- 
ing anything, any more. 

e HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I not only yield—I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely desire to make an announcement, 
and to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. 

I ask unanimous consent that, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
debate be limited to 30 minutes on all 
amendments, motions, and appeals, ex- 
cept the amendment providing for a 
$500,000,000 reduction, and the amend- 


ment providing for a $1,000,000,000 in- 


crease; and that on those two amend- 
ments there be a limitation of 2 hours on 
each amendment, the time to be divided 
equally between the proponents and the 
opponents; that the time be controlled 
by the proponents of the amendments 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], provided he is 
opposed to the amendments, and in the 
event that he favors the amendments, 
then by the minority leader, or any Sen- 
ator whom he may designate; that all 
amendments be germane, except the 
amendment which has been proposed 
known as the St. Lawrence seaway 
amendment, and that on that amend- 
ment the limitation of debate be 1 hour, 
30 minutes to a side; and that the limita- 
tion on the bill be 1 hour, 30 minutes toa 
side, the time to be controlled by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and 
the minority leader, or any Senator 
whom he may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Reserving the right 
to object, I would have only one sug- 
gestion to make to the majority leader, 
namely, that in case there is a demand 
for a little more time on the St. Law- 
rence seaway amendment, the debate on 
it be 1 hour and 30 minutes, 45 minutes 
to a side, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, if that 
is the request 

Mr. THYE. I would suggest that we 
have at least 1 hour to a side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well, make it 
an hour on a side on that amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would regret- 
fully make it an hour to a side, because 
that would run us into a very late hour 
tomorrow night, if all the time were 
used; but, if that is what the Senator 
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ay ts upon, that is what I will make 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Is an hour on a side 
on the St. Lawrence seaway amendment 
agreeable to Senators? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I viuld. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask whether the 
request the Senator made applies only 
to amendments which have already been 
submitted, or does it allow for the offer- 
ing of additional amendments? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The provision in 
regard to amendments was that they be 
germane. The only exception was in the 
case of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is germane. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I might eliminate 
the provision as to germaneness if there 
is any question about it, but I think there 
might be some question about it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would suggest to the 
majority leader that there be no action 


on amendments tonight. We would 
have to have a quorum call. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Les; I under- 
stand. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BENTON. Reserving the right to 
object, does the request of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] mean that we will run late into 
tomcrrow night? Many of us had been 
expecting a night session tonight, and it 
would s2em to me to be more equitable 
to take up and dispose of such amend- 
ments as we can dispose of this evening. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought a unani- 
mous-consent agreement would expedite 
consideration of the bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] has a speech, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND] has a speech, 
and the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT] has a speech, By the time 
they have concluded we will have gone 
beyond the time at which we would 
recess, anyway. We may run very late 
tomorrow night. 

Mr. MURRAY. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like to say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that I am 
prepared this evening to make an ad- 
dress on the general bill, which will take 
about 30 or 40 minutes. If the Senate 
is going to recess at this time 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I have no in- 
tention of recessing the Senate at this 
time. I thought we would go ahead with 
debate on the bill, but I wanted to get 
the unanimous- consent agreement and 
to start in the morning at 10 o'clock. 
I shall remain as late as anyone wants 
to remain tonight. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, I assume, of course, that the 
arrangement proposed by the majority 
leader would apply to any amendments 
proposed tomorrow from the floor; and 
not solely to those which are printed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. I said all 
amendments. 
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Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota presented an amendment this after- 
noon so that it might be printed for the 
information of the Members of the Sen- 
ate. Under the very strict rule of ger- 
maneness, which is applicable in the 
House of Representatives, it would not 
be admissible. However, it does deal 
with the general subject. It is certainly 
far more germane than would be the 
St. Lawrence seaway amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have read the 
amendment, and I can assure the ma- 
jority leader that there is no question 
that it is germane to the bill. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota tell me, in a few 
words, what it provides? 

Mr. CASE. It proposes, first of all, to 
deal with the counterpart funds, which 
would broaden the scope of the bill some- 
what. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Would not the Sena- 
tor say that his amendment would pro- 
mote European union? 

Mr. CASE. Yes; by use of the counter- 
part funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest as modified? The Chair hears 
none, and the request is agreed to. 

The unanimous-consent request as re- 
duced to writing is as follows: 

Ordered, That, beginning at 10 o’clock 
a. m. on Friday, August 31, 1951, during the 
further consideration of H. R. 5113, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, except as here- 
inafter provided, debate be limited to 30 
minutes each ou all amendments, motions, 
or appeals, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment and Mr, ConNALLY, respectively, pro- 
vided he is opposed to such amendment, but 
if he is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by Mr. WHERRY, or some one 
he may designate: Provided, That on (1) the 
amendment intended to be proposed pro- 
viding for a $500,000,000 reduction and (2) 
the amendment intended to be proposed 
providing for a $1,000,000,000 increase, de- 
bate on each thereof shall be limited to 
not exceeding 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled as in the case of other amend- 
ments: Provided further, That all amend- 
ments or motions must be germane to the 
subject matter of the said bill except the 
amendment intended to be proposed relating 
to the St. Lawrence waterway, and that 
debate upon this amendment shall be limited 
to not exceeding 2 hours, to be divided and 
controlled as in the case of the two preceding 
amendments. 

Ordered further, That upor the question of 
the final passage of the bill debate shall be 
limited to not exceeding 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by Mr. CONNALLY and 
Mr. WHerry, respectively, or some one he may 
designate. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have two ‘tems which I should like brief- 
ly to discu-s this evening. 

During the consideration of the Mutual 
Security Act by the joint committees I 
supported the inclusion therein of sec- 
tion 513, which authorizes the ECA to 
guarantee industrial and informational 
investments in areas covered by the 
Mutual Security Act. I have noted that 
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the section-by-section analysis which 
appears in the committee report on the 
bill—I refer to page 54 of Report No. 
703—is not clear in pointing out that 
section 513 does extend the guaranty 
provision to areas not heretofore cov- 
ered by ECA legislation. 

In order that my colleagues may not 
be misled by this section of the report, I 
desire to make it clear at this time that 
section 513 does, in fact, permit ECA to 
extend guaranties of this type to coun- 
tries not heretofore covered, as well as to 
American Republics. The legislative his- 
tory before the committee is very clear, 
through the questions and answers be- 
fore the committee. 

I wish briefly to discuss this bill, as I 
am leaving tonight by plane for the 
Pacifie coast. 

In the first place, I have asked to be 
paired in favor of the bill as reported 
by the committees. I think it is sub- 
stantially a fair and equitable bill. I be- 
lieve that there is some information 
which was not available to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations which the Committee on Appro- 
priations can very carefully go into at 
the time the appropriations themselves 
are being considered under this author- 
ization legislation. 

I wish to point out that the United 
States of America, in the fiscal year 
1951, was putting 68.1 percent of its 
total budget into its national defense. 
For security reasons, I am not at this 
time at liberty to give the names of the 
other countries in the NATO and the 
percentages they are contributing of 
their total budget to their national de- 
fense, but on my responsibility as a 
United States Senator I am going to list 
the countries by alphabetical. designa- 
tion. 

Compared with the 68.1 percent which 
the United States is putting into the de- 
fense effort, country A is putting in 45 
percent of its total budget. 

Country B is putting in 32.2 percent. 

Country C is putting in 27.4 percent. 

Country D is putting in 26.2 percent. 

Country E is putting in 22.7 percent, 

Country F is putting in 22.4 percent. 

Country G is putting in 17.1 percent. 

There are no figures available to the 
committee on countries H and I. 

The statement is sometimes made 
that that is not a fair test of the situa- 
tion, that the percentage of gross na- 
tional income should be the thing that 
should be considered. So, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that in the year 1951 
the United States Government was put- 
ting into defense 14.1 percent of the 
gross national income. 

I might say, parenthetically, that for 
the current fiscal year that amount will 
be raised considerably, perhaps as high 
as 20 percent. 

Country A is putting in, of its gross 
national income, 8.3 percent. 

Country B is putting in 9.3 percent. 

Country C is putting in 8.8 percent, 

Country D is putting in 2.3 percent. 

Country E is putiing in 6.4 percent. 

Country F is putting in 4.7 percent. 

Country G is putting in 4.1 percent. 

Country H is putting in 2.7 percent. 

Country I is putting in 5.7 percent. 
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Mr. President, of the title I countries 
in Europe which are covered by the 
terms of the proposed legislation, Bel- 
gium, France, Luxemburg, the Neth- 
erlands, and the United Kingdom have 
supplied armed forces to resist overt ag- 
gression in Korea. Italy, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Portugal have not. Neither 
have the non-NATO countries of Spain 
and Yugoslavia contributed forces to re- 
sist aggression in Korea. 

Of the title 2 countries mentioned on 
page 26 of the committee report, Ethi- 
opia, Greece, and Turkey have contrib- 
uted troops to resist aggression in Korea, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Libia, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen 
have not. 

Of the title III countries mentioned on 
page 29 of the committee report, Korea, 
the Philippine Republic, and Thailand 
have furnished troops to resist aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

The Republic of China on Formosa 
offered 33,000 troops on June 29, 1950— 
which was 4 days after the aggression 
took place. This offer was not accepted 
by the United Nations and the United 
States, but the Republic of China can 
certainly be given credit for making that 
offer. 

No armed forces were sent or offered 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Indochina, Nepal, and Paki- 
stan. 

Of the title IV American Republic 
countries, only Bolivia, Colombia, and 
Cuba have sent armed forces to resist 
aggression in Korea. 

Throughout the rest of the world, and 
not covered by the pending legislation, 
the only other countries which have 
sent troops to resist aggression in Korea 
have been Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. 

I mention these facts, Mr. President, 
because I think the time is coming when 
we must take a realistic view of the sit- 
uation and realize that the resources of 
this Nation, great and powerful and 
rich as the United States of America is, 
cannot be spread so thin around the 
world, and that unless nations are will- 
ing to stand up and be counted in re- 
sist.nc2 to the global menace of com- 
munism, we are not going to be able to 
dissipate our resources to those nations 
which themselves are not willing or able 
to make their contribution to resist the 
global menace of international commu- 
nism. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
for the Senate and for the House to rec- 
ognize that this bill providing for $7,- 
500,000,000, even though it has been cut 
approximately $1,000,000,000 by the 
House of Representatives, and that an 
approximately equal cut has been ap- 
plied, though in a slightly different way, 
by the combined committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, still rep- 
resent a tremendous expenditure to the 
American people and a greatly added 
burden to the over-all cost of our 
Government. 

We are used to dealing, Mr. President, 
in such astronomical figures that I think 
sometimes it is hard for Members of 
Congress, and those in the executive 
branch of the Government, and the peo- 
ple throughout the Nation, to grasp the 
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significance of the figures with which we 
are dealing. It is very difficult for the 
human mind to grasp just what a bil- 
lion dollars means. The bill, even in its 
reduced form, represents $7,500,000,000. 

It was not many years ago that the 
Government of the United States, in all 
its categories, first passed the billion- 
dollar mark. It has only been in fairly 
recent years that we have expended as 
much as $7,500,000,000. Yet that is the 
amount of this foreign aid bill with 
which we are now dealing. I believe, 
however, that there are certain signals 
ahead, and that we must stop, look, and 
listen in connection with this appro- 
priation, and future appropriations, to 
realize just what the significance of these 
figures is. 

Since 1789, when the Federal Govern- 
ment was organized and the first ad- 
ministration of George Washington took 
office, down through 32 Presidents, to 
June 30, 1941, which was the end of the 
second administration of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, the total expenditures of 
the administrations of those 32 Presi- 
dents of the United States for that en- 
tire period of time, of 152 years, amount- 
ed to $180,000,000,000. Since 1945, in the 
7 years of the Truman administration, 
the total cost of the Federal Government 
amounted to $332,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, during the fiscal year 
which has just closed the tax revenues 
accruing to the Federal Treasury 
amounted to $50,300,000,000. This was 
the largest revenue received by the 
Treasury of the United States Govern- 
ment at any time in our entire history. 
It was not even exceeded by the high 
point in World War II. As a matter of 
fact, that high point was reached in the 
fiscal year 1945, and our revenues for 
the fiscal year which has just closed are 
approximately $4,500,000,000 higher 
than the previous high water mark. 

The President of the United States 
has suggested, despite that abnormally 
high revenue, that there be passed an 
additional tax bill of $10,000,000,000. 
The House of Representatives has passed 
a tax bill providing for approximately 
$7,000,000,000. The Senate Finance 
Committee is now working on this bill, 
and there are some reports that the bill 
as it will come from the committee will 
provide approximately $6,000,000,000. 
If we take the latter figure and assume 
that our national income and the reve- 
nues received by the Treasury will be ap- 
proximately the same as they were last 
year, this would increase the total 
revenues of the Treasury from the $50,- 
300,000,000 in the last fiscal year to ap- 
proximately $56,000,000,690 or $57,000,- 
000,000. Yet the budget presented by 
the President of the United States will 
total approximately $71,000,000,000. So, 
despite the abnormally high income, the 
likelihood of the Federal Government 
having a deficit in the coming year is 
rather substantial. 

But that is not the entire story. With- 
in the next few days there will be pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate of the United States some 
revised estimates from the Department 
of Defense. They will deal with the 
question of increased air power. It is 
not at all unlikely that these additional 
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expenditures will be at least $15,000,000,- 
000 or $20,000,000,000. They may be even 
considerably greater than that. 

So I say, Mr. President, that we must 
bear in mind that unless we can main- 
tain a solvent Federal Government, and 
unless we can maintain a sound national 
economy, we will not be able to meet 
our own requirements for national de- 
fense, to say nothing of giving aid to 
other nations in other areas of the 
world. 

I recognize the fact, as I think most 
other Members of this body, and most 
American citizens, do, that we can no 
more return to isolation than an adult 
can return to childhood, regardless of 
how pleasant childhood recollections 
may be. We must recognize the fact 
that today, for better or for worse, there 
are only two great powers in the world. 
One is the Soviet Union, and the other 
is the United States of America. If the 
United States withdraws and becomes 
disinterested in the problems of Europe 
or of Asia, a vacuum will temporarily be 
created, and into that vacuum, at a very 
rapid pace, will flow the forces of inter- 
national communism under the general 
supervision of the Soviet Union. This 
is not in our national interest. It is 
not in the national interest of the free 
world. 

In 1945 there were approximately 200,- 
000,000 people living behind the iron 
curtain under the domination of inter- 
national communism. Today, less than 
6 years later, there are more than 800,- 
000,000 people behind the iron curtain. 
I am not so certain that those who argue 
that time is on the side of the free world 
are necessarily correct in their estimate 
of the situation. We know that since 
September of 1949 the Soviet Union has 
had the atomic weapon. We know that 
in the intervening period they have been 
able to stockpile a certain number of 
those weapons. There is no great satis- 
faction in knowing that we have a sub- 
stantially greater number than has the 
Soviet Union, because when and if they 
get ready to move, they will move with 
a Pearl Harbor type of attack upon the 
great industrial and production centers 
of America, without warning and with- 
out notice. While I do not believe that 
they could give us a fatal blow, I think 
they could certainly give us a disabling 
blow, from which it might take a con- 
siderable period of time to recover and 
once again put our great productive ca- 
pacity to work for our own defense and 
the defense of the free world. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude by 
saying that I think the time is rapidly 
approaching—if indeed it has not al- 
ready arrived—when the executive 
branch of the Government, together 
with the Congress of the United States, 
must reanalyze our entire global posi- 
tion. We must realize that the resources 
of America are not unlimited. We must 
realize that at some point—and perhaps 
no one of us is wise enough to know 
where that exact point is, or fortunate 
enough to have a crystal ball to tell us— 
there is going to be the straw which will 
break the camel’s back. Consequently, 
it seems to me that in the very grave 
situation in which we find ourselves and 
in which the entire free world finds 
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itself, we must review our global commit- 
ments, and we must recognize that our 
resources, not being unlimited, must be 
concentrated in those areas which have 
the greatest strategic value, and where 
we have allies who are willing to stand 
up and be counted when the chips are 
down. 

The other day I- mentioned as an ex- 
ample the disappointment many of us 
had in the action of the Government of 
India under Mr. Nehru. India is a new 
country. I do not pretend to have the 
power to see into the future, but I would 
not be surprised if within the next 10 
years great pressures were applied 
against the Government and the people 
of India by either the Soviet Union or 
Communist China, to such an extent 
that the very life and independence of 
India might be in jeopardy. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that in- 
ternational aggressive, global commu- 
nism can be stopped by passive resist- 
ance, Mr. Nehru to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Yet that country, which has 
more at stake than perhaps any other 
country in the world in building a system 
of collective security and international 
law and order, so that the rights of the 
weak must be respected by the strong, 
has dealt us a serious blow in the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty conferences by 
the action it took in general support of 
the Soviet position and in opposition to 
our position. In the Korean warfare, 
which broke out on June 25, 1950, the 
Government of India has not up to this 
very moment offered a single soldier, 
sailor, or airman for the collective secu- 
rity of the free world in Korea. 

Mr. President, that is not because In- 
dia does not have well qualified soldiers, 
and a substantial number of soldiers. 
Her soldiers fought very well in World 
War II. It was a matter of studied pol- 
icy on the part of the Government of 
India to try to arrive at a so-called 
neutrality as between the East and the 
West. But I venture to predict that if 
the world is so unfortunate as to have 
World War III break out, there will be 
no neutrals. It is true that Denmark, 
Norway, and Holland were able to main- 
tain neutrality in World War I. But in 
World War II when it suited the purpose 
of Nazi Germany under Hitler to move 
through their territories, all their 
vaunted neutrality could not save them. 

I believe that it is utterly unrealistic 
for India or any other country to think 
that if world war III breaks out it can 
sit that one out, because no one is go- 
ing to sit that one out. Consequently 
India has much to gain by a system of 
collective security. I have already 
pointed out that she furnished no troops 
whatsoever in Korea. She did furnish 
one ambulance unit; but she will not 
be able to stop aggressive communism 
by furnishing an ambulance unit. 

It was worst than that, Mr. President, 
because in some 15 or 16 votes in the 
United Nations which were crucial votes 
in the matter of the security of the free 
world and the system of collective se- 
curity, India voted with the Soviet Un- 
ion about 12 times; voted with the free 
world once or twice; and abstained from 
voting the remainder of the time. 
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Mr. President, I cite that as an ex- 
ample. Certainly the people of India 
have a right to make their own choice. 
They have a right to make whatever 
choice they wish to make. India or 
any other nation has a right to make 
whatever choice it wishes to make. How- 
ever, I believe such a choice should be 
made realistically, always keeping in 
mind that there will be no neutrals in 
world war III, if such a conflict should 
break out—and we all hope that it will 
not break out—and that the American 
people and the American Government, 
devoted as we are, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, to the establishment of 
a system of international law and order, 
so that we and our children will not 
time after time be faced with the prob- 
lem of aggression sweeping across the 
world, are determined to try to estab- 
lish a system of collective security, but 
that our resources are not so extensive 
that we can do that job and also help 
nations which think they can sit out a 
conflict on the basis of some kind of 
false neutrality. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
we shall be faced with some very serious 
problems in the months immediately 
ahead. I believe that the month of Sep- 
tember will be one of the critical months 
in the history of the world. I believe 
that it is not any mere coincidence that 
the Communist forces in China and 
North Korea should have been sabotag- 
ing the cease-fire negotiations at Kae- 
song at precisely the same time the 
Soviet Union decided to send a delega- 
tion to the conference at San Francisco, 
I believe that most informed opinion at 
the present time entertains the view 
that the Soviet Union is attending the 
San Francisco conference for no particu- 
lar good. It is generally felt that the 
delegation is coming primarily to sabo- 
tage the efforts of the San Francisco 
conference in developing a peace treaty 
with Japan, and that they are coming 
for the purpose of using the San Fran- 
cisco conference as a sounding board for 
international Communist propaganda. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I believe 
they are coming because the primary 
target of the Soviet Union in all of Asia 
is now Japan. If they could ultimately 
bring Japan into their orbit, with Japan’s 
80,000,000 industrial people and very 
large industrial capacity, they would 
make certain that all of Asia would 
ultimately be theirs. 

To the contrary, if the free world can 
hold Japan in its orbit, I believe the op- 
portunity will be afforded of maintaining 
freedom for hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, not only in Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia, but in South- 
east Asia, India, and Pakistan, as well. 

If we are to do that it will take the 
united effort of all the men who really 
believe in freedom. ‘Those who try to 
stay on the outside, to see which way 
the wind will blow, or believe that they 
can let other men fight for struggle for 
freedom for them, but can reap the 
benefits of the struggle, will be sadly 
mistaken. If by sitting this one out, 
India permits the power of international 
communism in Asia to ultimately over- 
run all its neighboring countries, India 
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itself will not remain free for more than 
a few years if indeed that long. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
month of September may very well de- 
termine whether or not we are to have 
peace in the Pacific and in the entire 
world. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the pending bill, H. R, 5113, 
which is now under consideration. I am 
convinced that the pending measure, 
providing a mutual-security program to 
aid the free nations of the world, weak- 
ened by the havoc and destruction of 
the late war, in my opinion, is a sound 
and unavoidable program. It is a policy 
of enlightened self-interest. 

In a world in which Soviet Russia and 
her satellites are threatening to impose 
their political domination over the free 
nations of the earth, we must join with 
these nations and assist in building up 
their economic and military defenses. 
If we fail to follow such a policy and 
permit those yet-free areas of the world 
to succumb to communism, how will we 
in America be able to stand out against 
this march of Communist imperialism? 

Mr. President, this is a problem which 
must be squarely met if we are to con- 
tinue as a free and sovereign nation. 
We are confronted with the most serious 
threat to our continued freedom in all 
our history. This program is not 
prompted by sympathy or generosity to- 
ward these distressed areas of the world. 
It is, in reality, a program necessary to 
the defense of our own freedom. 

America has arrived at the crossroads 
of her existence. The trend of world 
events over the years has placed the 
United States in a position of transcend- 
ent responsibility. We are the only 
great industrial and military power left 
in the world spiritually and physically 
equipped to lead the free nations of the 
earth in this titanic struggle ncw on foot 
against Communist aggression. 

We dare not withdraw from this re- 
sponsibility which fate has placed on our 
shoulders. America must accept her re- 
sponsibility as the moral and material 
leader of the free world or run the risk 
of her own destruction. S 

Neither can we afford to allow any po- 
litical maneuvering to hamstring our 
foreign policy. We have no right to play 
politics with the lives of millions of peo- 
ple who look to us for leadership in the 
struggle to retain their liberties. 

Of course, it is easy to attack this pro- 
gram. We can all appreciate how pop- 
ular it may be to oppose the huge ex- 
penditures involved. It is just like being 
against iniquity, in the minds of people 
not fully aware of the facts. It is also 
very easy to close our eyes to the realities 
and the grave dangers found today in a 
world convulsed by the tragic occur- 
rences of the last decade or two. 

But, Mr. President, we cannot meet our 
global obligations as partisan Republi- 


cans or Democrats. We can meet them. 


only as united Americans dedicated to 
the task which Almighty God at this hour 
has called upon us to assume. If either 
of our political parties stoops to play- 
ing petty politics in this grave crisis 
confronting us, the American people will 
surely condemn its venality, The out- 
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side world will stand aghast at the spec- 
tacle of the United States engaging in 
a game of political pettifoggery which 
may hamstring our foreign policy and 
cause the world to lose the battle against 
Communist imperialism. 

Heretofore, we have proudly boasted 
of our political system. If we are to con- 
vince the world of the superiority of 
our system, now is the time to stand 
forth and meet this responsibility in the 
true interests of our country and of free 
men everywhere. 

Mr. President, America is facing the 
most serious threat to freedom in all 
our history. On the one hand there is 
the awful specter of Soviet communism, 
whose avowed mission is the conquest 
and enslavement of mankind. On the 
other hand, almost half of the world’s 
population are faced with the dreadful 
scourge of exploitation, poverty, disease, 
and degradation. 

We have learned that communism has 
ever thrived on popular discontent which 
grows out of poverty, disease, hunger, 
and inadequate shelter. Communism 
dies in prosperity and well-being. I 
doubt that even the most bitter critic 
of our foreign-aid program would dare 
dispute it. 

General Eisenhower has made a state- 
ment on the subject, which I should like 
to read at this time. He said: 

Communism inspires and enables its mil- 
itant preachers to exploit injustices among 
men. This ideology appeals not to the 
Italian or Frenchman or South American as 
such, but to men as human beings who be- 
come desperate in the attempt to satisfy 
common human needs. Therein it possesses 
a profound power for expansion. Wherever 
popular discontent is founded on group op- 
pression or mass poverty or the hunger of 
children, there communism may stage an of- 
fensive that arms cannot counter. 

Discontent can be fanned into revolution, 
and revolution into social chaos. The sequel 
is dictatorial rule. Against such tactics ex- 
clusive reliance on military might is vain. 

The areas in which freedom flourishes will 
continue to shrink unless the supporters of 
democracy match Communist fanaticism 
with clear and common understanding that 
the freedom of men is at stake; meet Com- 
munist regimented unity with the voluntary 
unity of common purpose, even though this 
may mean a sacrifice of soms measure of 
nationalistic pretensions; and, above all, 
annul Communist appeals to the hungry, the 
poor, the oppressed, with practical measures 
untiringly prosecuted for the elimination of 
social and economic evils that set men 
against men. 

The dual threat of communism and 
poverty must be met on a global scale 
if we are to survive. It must be met by 
building the defenses of a united demo- 
cratic world to a peak which will deter 
Communist aggression; also, it must be 
met by helping the free nations that 
have been prostrated by the ravages of 
war to improve their economic conditions 
and raise their standards of living. If 
we fail, we shall be abandoning them to 
Communist infiltration and aggression. 

We cannot defeat communism with 
bombs and bullets alone. We must meet 
the spurious idealism of communism 
with the true idealism which stands be- 
fore the world as opposed to the exploi- 
tation of defenseless people everywhere. 
We must make every effort to bring to 
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the exploited and wretched people of 
other countries a program or way of life 
in which they can live as free men—free 
from exploitation or oppression—and 
can provide for themselves and their 
families a genuine measure of health 
and comfort and an opportunity to share 
in the fruits of production on a just and 
equitable basis with their fellow men. 

We can have no adequate defense 
against communism unless all nations 
participating in that defense are politi- 
cally and economically stable. Politico- 
economic stability is meaningless to a 
people without the organized strength 
with which to protect itself against 
assault. 

Mr. President, America’s security 
today depends upon the security of her 
allies. On the other hand, the security 
of our allies depends upon our security 
and upon our economic and military 
assistance while they are gathering 
strength and stability. The only real 
security in this sort of world is mutual 
security, the united economic and politi- 
cal action of freemen everywhere. 

That point was clearly made in a re- 
cent statement issued jointly by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, following their probe 
of the circumstances of General Mac- 
Arthur's dismissal, from which I quote: 

We would reassure the people of the free 
world beyond our boundaries—all of those 
determined not to be enslaved by Commu- 
nist aggression. We are unshaken in our 
determination to defend ourselves and to co- 
operate to the limit of our capabilities with 
all of those free nations determined to sur- 
vive in freedom. 


The mutual-security program is the 
practical vehicle by which we can de- 
fend ourselves and can cooperate with 
the other free nations in our common 
interest. The program can and will 
make it possible to continue to build the 
strength which will deter Communist 
aggression, even as it paves the way for 
a better life for more and more people. 

The mutual-security program does not 
demand that we play the role of Atlas. 
We are not expected to pick up the entire 
free world and carry it on our shoulders. 
The program is designed to help other 
countries to help themselves. I am con- 
vinced that it can and will do just that. 

Has the premise upon which the 
mutual-security program is based paid 
off in the past? The evidence clearly 
indicates thatit has. Europe, which has 
received the overwhelming bulk of our 
military and economic aid since the close 
of World War II, amply illustrates this. 
The Greek-Turkish aid program, the 
Marshall plan, the mutual-defense as- 
sistance program have played a vital role 
in restoring to free Europe the measure 
of political and economic stability so 
crucial to the defense against commu- 
nism. 

There can be little question that a 
Western Europe in the Soviet camp 
would see America and her few remain- 
ing allies outnumbered, outgunned, and 
outproduced. Western Europe's more 
than 275,000,000 people are among the 
most highly skilled and most productive 
in the world. Her steel, coal, and elec- 
tric-power production normally far sur- 
pass those of the entire Soviet bloc. 
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Western Europe's civilization, which is 
so closely linked to ours, is no mean 
deterrent to the inroads of the soulless 
philosophy which would reduce men to 
pawns in a grasping drive for power. 

Morally, strategically, and economi- 
cally we Americans need Western Europe. 
That is why the terrible destruction 
wrought in Europe by World War II has 
been of such pressing importance to us. 
That is why the breakdown in Europe’s 
industrial plant and transportation sys- 
tem claimed our immediate attention. 

Mr. President, the expansion of com- 
munism immediately after the war was 
but an indication of Western Europe’s 
crying need for help. Their economic 
system had broken down, and the people 
were living in want and distress. When 
international communism subverted 
legitimate Balkan governments, threat- 
ened Turkey, and invaded Greece, it was 
clear that such help had to be given, and 
given rapidly. America accepted the 
challenge, and America reaped concrete 
results. 

Let us look at the facts and figures. 

On the political front, 1946 saw the 
emergence of Communist parties of for- 
midable strength in the major Western 
European nations. Everywhere the 
Communist Party line was feeding on the 
devastation of the countryside, the infia- 
tion, and the miserable condition of the 
people. 

In 1946, Communist Party membership 
soared to 2,300,000 in Italy, 850,000 in 
France, and 300,000 in Western Ger- 
many. In France, the Communists were 
the largest single party in the General 
Assembly. 

The Communist-controlled CGT, 
France’s largest labor organization, 
boasted upwards of five million members, 
Italy’s largest labor federation, the CGIL, 
had a membership almost as great as 
that of its French counterpart. 

The end of 1950, the fourth year of the 
Greek-Turkish aid program, and the 
third of the Marshall plan, saw a con- 
siderable change in the Western Euro- 
pean political picture. In every country 
but one, Communist influence had de- 
clined from what it was prior to the be- 
ginning of American assistance. 

Since 1946, Communist Party mem- 
bership has dropped in every free Euro- 
pean nation. The declines range from 84 
percent in Luxemburg and 65 percent in 
Belgium to 31 percent in Italy and 30 
percent in France. In Britain, the two 
Communists who were members of Par- 
liament have been defeated. In Norway 
all 11 of the Communist representa- 
tives in the legislature have suffered the 
same fate: defeat. ` 

The French Communist Party, West- 
ern Europe’s second largest, lost 80 of its 
181 seats in the General Assembly in the 
most recent elections. The French CGT 
has also lost some 2,000,000 of its mem- 
bers to democratic labor groups. The 
Italian CGIL’s losses have been even 
greater. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
indications that the Communist-con- 
trolled labor unions have lost infiuence 
and ground in the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries of Europe with the reduction of 
want, the increase in wages and employ- 
ment, and the improvement in standards 
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of living brought about by the plan. Any 
decrease in Communist influence among 
working people is especially significant 
because it is in this field that the Com- 
munists concentrate their main efforts. 

The Communists have been strong in 
France and Italy, particularly in the 
heavy industries which are the key to 
military production. Disruptive Com- 
munist tactics reached a peak in France 
and Italy in 1947 and the first half of 
1948, particularly in the key industries. 
By 1950, when the Marshall plan had 
been in effect for 2 years, this situation 
had drastically changed for the better 
and continues to improve in 1951. 

Records kept by the State Department 
and other Government agencies serving 
in Europe show that non-Communist 
labor organizations have grown in in- 
fluence and in bargaining power during 
the period of Marshall-plan operation. 
They have played an important part in 
nullifying Communist efforts to disrupt 
the economies of France and Italy by 
political strikes and demonstrations and 
to interfere with the production and 
shipment of arms. 

The Communist unions are now on the 
defensive and decline. In many in- 
stances they no longer have aggressive 
dictatorial power in key industries. For 
example, they have lost control of the 
Marseilles docks since the Marshall plan 
began. The Communists now have only 
10 of the 55 port dockers’ committee seats 
there in comparison with 54 they had 
at the inception of ERP. The same 
thing has happened in Cherbourg and 
Naples, two other great continental 
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ports. This is important, not only to 
show how our aid has been effective in 
combating communism, but from the 
viewpoint of military security in a vital 
industry in time of war. 

Another example is the Austrian gen- 
era strike of las’) year called by the 
Communists. It failed when the over- 
whelming majority of Austrian labor 
forces refused to join with them. 

I have in my hand a table which shows 
that there has been a sharp decline in 
work time lost in almost every Euro- 
pean country during the time in which 
the Marshall plan has been in opera- 
tion. In France, for example, the num- 
ber of man-days lost by strikes in 1950 
was approximately half the number lost 
in 1947. In Italy there has been a de- 
crease of 58 percent in man-hours lost 
by strikes from 1949 to 1951. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the following material in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks: 

First. A table prepared by the United 
States Department of Labor, showing 
time lost in strikes in the principal ERP 
countries; 

Second. An excerpt from a report 
dated June 22, 1951, from our Embassy 
in Rome, regarding the development of 
the Italian labor movement; and 

Third. Excerpts from an article en- 
titled “Activities of French Labor 
Unions in 1949-51,” from the Monthly 
Labor Review for June 1951. 

There being no objection, the table 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Man-days lost in strikes, 1946-50 


1949 (where 
no later date) 


1 Return of King caused large political strikes, 
2 Not available. 


Man-hours lost in strikes, 1941-51—Italy 


January-May 1949——— 52, 265, 000 
January-May 1950 28, 270, 000 
January-May 1951_----_--_.-_ — 22, 410, 000 


Excerpt From Report DATED JUNE 22, 1951, 
RoME EMBASSY, REGARDING DEVELOPMENT OF 
ITALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


When the Italian people began to take 
inventory in 1945 after nearly 10 years of war 
and 25 years of fascism they found a com- 
bination of conditions which pointed down 
a long road toward a dark horizon. 

All political currents were invited to par- 
ticipate in the founding of what eventually 
became the Italian General Confederation of 
Labor (CGIL). The three principal political 
groups were represented equally in the ex- 
ecutive. 

By 1947 this organization claimed, proba- 
bly with some justification, 6,000,000 mem- 
bers. As the union grew, however, so did 
the Communist control. During the first 
national congress held that year the Reds, 
with strong assist from the left wing So- 
cialists, were able to amend the constitution 
to provide for direct political action and to 


elect Communist Di Vittorio secretary gen- 
eral. Thus the Communist leaders were 
given license to twist the role of the workers’ 
organization into whatever channel best 
suited the strategy of Moscow. 

Giuseppe Saragat, a more moderate mem- 
ber of the PSI hierarchy, immediately re- 
signed and started his own party—the Italian 
Socialist Workers Party (PSLI). This split 
was immediately reflected in the trade unions 
and Giovanni Canini became the top repre- 
sentative for the PSLI in the CGIL. 

In the spring of 1948 the CGIL was in- 
vited to attend a world trade-union confer- 
ence on the Marshall plan. Di Vittorio’s 
answer was: “Participation in any Marshall- 
plan organization is incompatible with mem- 
bership in the CGIL,” 

The answer of Canini, Parri and Pastore, 
whose nonconformity by now had earned 
them the title of “the unholy three,” was to 
defy the Communist secretary-general's edict 
and at their own expense fiy to London to 
participate in the meeting. Out of that 
conference grew the ERP Trade Union Ad- 
visory Committee. 

In July, 1948, barely a month after the ar- 
rival of the first Marshall plan officials and 
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before any actual aid had been furnished, 
the Communists made their grand bid. 

Palmiro Togliatti, Communist Party head, 
fell gravely wounded on the steps of the 
Italian Parliament before the revolver of a 
despondent Sicilian student. The country 
rocked with the news of the near-assassina- 
tion. The executive committee of the CGIL 
was called into emergency session and 
unanimously agreed to a 24-hour general 
strike. Almost immediately commerce was 
stilled. Factories were emptied, fields were 
abandoned, shops were shuttered, and land, 
sea, and air transportation was halted. 

With the country in an economic coma, 
the CGIL Red leadership arbitrarily an- 
nounced that the 24-hour deadline would 
be ignored and the strike would stay in ef- 
fect until the 3-month-old Government 
resigned and a new one would be formed 
with Communist participation. 

Overnight the Italian people were faced 
with a revolution. For the Government to 
resign was unthinkable. If the strike con- 
tinued, civil war was almost certain. The 
dilemma was solved when Giulio Pastore de- 
nounced this betrayal of the workers and 
resigned from the confederation, urging his 
followers to return to work. They did and 
the solid front of the incipient revolution 
was broken. 

While Pastore’s bolt from the CGIL saved 
a precarious situation for the infant gov- 
ernment, it also had the adverse effect of 
leaving the Communist-Nenni Socialist group 
in even stronger control of the confedera- 
tion. This control was quickly manifested 
upon the arrival, a few months later, of the 
first ERP materials. 

In factories where Marshall-plan goods 
were installed the CGIL began a series of 
noncooperation and checkerboard strikes, 
The first involved the worker doing only as 
he was told and nothing more. Every morn- 
ing the foremen had to instruct each indi- 
vidual worker to turn on his machine and 
repeat the round with explicit instructions 
for every operation. In the metal industry, 
where these strikes were concentrated, pro- 
duction fell off as much as 70 percent. 

The checkerboard pattern was also used 
in the strategic metals industries. Here 
work was stopped in each department for 
10 or 15 minutes at different specified times 
throughout the day. Again production 
dropped off. A phony economic reason 
usually was given for the slowdowns, but, in 
nearly every case it was patently obvious that 
it was a carefully planned tactic to sabotage 
the Marshall plan. Unless the workers would 
utilize the tons of machinery and raw ma- 
terials arriving and on order, it seemed clear 
that the production index would show a drop. 

Therefore, the first crucial problem con- 
fronting the ECA here was to convince the 
workers that the ERP was not a plan of Wall 
Street, but an honest effort on the part of 
America, her people, her Government, her 
business, and her trade unions to help Italy 
along the road of reconstruction. 

As a first step in meeting this problem the 
ECA Labor Division formed the Italian ERP 
Trade Union Advisory Committee, and the 
initial meeting between this group and mis- 
sion Officials was held on December 6, 1948. 

Later the committee, with dn eye to creat- 
ing more jobs in the local milling industry, 
presented a request that the following year’s 
appropriation consider sending more grain 
and less finished fiour to Italy. This sugges- 
tion was carried to Congress by the Chief of 
Mission, and the 1950 bill included a 50- 
percent drop in the flour requirement for 
grain shipments to Italy. The result was an 
additional 700,000 man-days of labor in the 
milling industry. 

The Communists again were forced to 
change their line. The workers had begun 
to accept the Marshall plan. The new line 
was more strikes and peace themes. 

In June, Canini and Parri led their fol- 
lowers out of the CGIL, leaving the organi- 
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zation in complete control of the Commu- 
nists and their Nenni Socialist fellow tray- 
elers. 

Canini and Parri set up the Italian Fed- 
eration of Labor (FIL), and after nearly 1 
year of existence they merged with the LCGIL 
to form the Italian Confederation of Trade 
Unions (CISL). 

The CISL, while just over a year old, claims 
more than a million-and-a-half members. 
The CGIL is thought to have about 3,000,000, 
a reduction of 50 percent in 3 years. A third 
organization, the Italian Workers Union 
(UIL), comprises some members of FIL who 
did not wish to unite and a group of Ro- 
mita-Silcone Socialists who left the CGIL 
last year. This third group is thought to 
have between 50,000 and 100,000 members. 

The results of the committee’s work on 
„ score of projects directly concerning the 
Italian worker soon won them an audience 
among the people in the factories and in 
the fields, The noncooperation and checker- 
board strikes began to occur with less fre- 
quency and production figures began to 
climb. Provincial and later communal Ital- 
ian ERP-TUAC committees were formed. 
At one time nearly 5,000 communities 
boasted an ERP-TUAC group. 

On December 19, 1948, Giulio Pastore 
formed the Free Italian General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (LCGIL) and invited men and 
women of any political persuasion to join 
him in what he promised would be a po- 
litical organizaticn. In the next 6 months 
his confederation grew to a membership of 
half a million. A small enough number in a 
working force of 18,000,000, but enough to 


cause the Communists concern. They at- 


tacked Pastore as a tool of the church and of 
the Government. The LCGIL strength 
among textile and agricultural workers and 
their ambitious organizing campaign among 
metal, transportation, and Government. em- 
ployees forced the Communists to sit down 
and reconsider their strategy. 


[From Monthly Labor Review, June 1951, 
U. S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics] 


ACTIVITIES OF FRENCH LABOR UNIONS IN 
1949-51 


(By Webster Powell) 


French trade-unions were engaged in at- 
tempting to raise the purchasing power of 
workers and in a struggle between the free 
and Communist groups during 1949, 1950, 
and early 1951 * * * prices continued 
to rise in 1950 and early 1951, and despite 
wage gains, the purchasing power of the 
French workers’ earnings was still substan- 
tially below the 1938 level at the end of 
March 1951. Meanwhile, the French work- 
er and union member, wearied by continual 
strike agitation, had become increasingly 
aware of the Communist-dominated Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGT) attempt 
to exploit bona fide issues for political pur- 


poses. 

The Collective Agreements Act adopted on 
February 11, 1950, was rated high among 
the positive results of labor’s campaign to 
improve its position at a time of growing 
production in France. Under the terms of 
this law, the right to negotiate on wages 
was restored to labor and management, free 
from Government control, and machinery 
was provided for settlement of disputes and 
for fixing minimum wages. * * * 

At the end of the 2-year period covered, 
CGT influence appeared to have declined 
substantially. For example, it had been un- 
successful in blocking shipments of defense 
matériel and in promoting the so-called 
peace offensive among French workers, if it 
involved strikes and loss of pay. Yet, the 
organization remained the largest French 
trade-union confederation, and it had cre- 
ated cynicism and disunity in labor's 
rank. 
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GAINS IN FREE TRADE-UNION INFLUENCE 


Despite the fact that the CGT remains the 
largest confederation of unions in France, 
there are increasing signs that it has lost 
influence. During recent years, it has in- 
creased its attempts to channel the energies 
of the workers into political strikes—in sea- 
ports, coal mines, arsenals, and transporta- 
tion. It sought to prevent the shipment of 
military supplies and troops to Indochina 
and the unloading of defense materials from 
the United States. Frequently these politi- 
cal aims were camouflaged under demands 
for higher wages. 

But the CGT has been less and less suc- 
cessful in getting masses of workers to par- 
ticipate in political strikes, and very few 
have lasted more than 1 or 2 days. Ports 
such as Marseilles and Cherbourg remained 
open through the success of the FO, CFTC, 
and the Independent Confederation of Labor 
(CTI) longshoremen’s unions in supplying 
necessary manpower for the jobs abandoned 
by CGT members. These organizations’ task 
was made easier by the presence on the 
water front of many unemployed who were 
eager to work, even though they were rela- 
tively inexperienced, and by measures taken 
by the police authorities to control the 
“goon” squad activities of the CGT which 
formerly ruled the docks by threat of physi- 
cal violence. The International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, allied to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade-Unions 
(ICFTU), also aided greatly in keeping the 
ports open. 

That the dominance of the CGT was weak- 
ened in the 1947-50 period was clearly 
demonstrated by results of the June 8, 1950, 
election of representatives to the councils 
administering the social-insurance and 
family allowance programs. The unions 
(and other organizations) waged intensive 
campaigns to elect worker members of these 
councils. The CGT was unsuccessful in its 
attempt to regain control of the councils 
which it had lost after the split in December 
1947. The results were an indication that 
the CGT had not succeeded up to June 1950 
in regaining the members it lost when the 
FO group seceded in December 1947. 

Another highly significant development 
already noted was the success of the FO 
and the CFTC (sometimes with the help 
of the Government which more and more 
often refused to deal with the CGT) in con- 
cluding collective-wage agreements in impor- 
tant industries without assistance from CGT, 
and frequently despite its opposition. In 
this, they may have been aided by employers 
who recognized an opportunity to strengthen 
non-Communist trade-union elements. 

The democratic unions also have been 
aided by unmistakable demonstrations by 
Communist Party leaders of their subservi- 
ence to Moscow. The appeal to Frenchmen 
by Maurice Thorez (secretary general of the 
Communist Party) in February 1949, to 
stand with the Soviet Union at all times— 
even in the event of an invasion of France— 
increased the skepticism of the workers, in- 
cluding those belonging to the CGT. The 
violent demonstrations of Communist depu- 
ties against Government attempts to enact 
defense legislation also cast discredit on the 
CGT Communist leaders. 

Finally, the lack of unity and at times 
even bitter rivalry between the non-Commu- 
nist federations appears to be on the decline. 
Attempts at organic unity, which were not 
realized, have given way tọ some degree of 
cooperation on day-to-day issues. In the 
national field, this cooperation has re- 
ceived impetus from the recent successes of 
the non-Communist groups in direct strike 
action as well as in wage negotiation. Inter- 
nationally, the ICFTU and the International 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
(CISC) have contributed toward working 
unity. Agreement was reached on the ratio 
cf trade-union representatives on the Con- 


‘Sultative Committee of the Schuman Plan, 
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and on the status of the Christian unions 
on the trade-union advisory committee of 
the European Recovery Program (ERP- 
TUAC), now under the regional ICFTU. 


CGT INFLUENCE 


The continued influence of the CGT, de- 
spite an enormous drop in membership since 
the peak of its power in 1947, is based on 
@ number of factors, not the least of which 
is its relatively strong (compared with non- 
Communist confederations) regional and 
local organizations, On the whole, the CGT 
has more capable and better-trained offi- 
cials and far greater resources and machin- 
ery than the FO and CFTC. This is re- 
flected particularly in its retention of pre- 
eminence in the basie industries. For both 
tactical and historic reasons, the free con- 
federations have not pursued a unified policy 
of action against CGT. Even today, the 
CGT membership is not composed entirely 
of Communists. Furthermore, in the im- 
mediate domestic programs there has not 
been much difference between the two 
groups. é 

French workers generally supported the 
CGT postwar program of nationalization, 
national planning, increased social-security 
benefits, worker participation in control of 
industry, higher wages, and fiscal reform, 
Even after the withdrawal of the Commu- 
nist Party from the Government and the 
split in the CGT, the CGT made little basic 
change in its domestic program. The “cold 
intransigence” (as Minister of Information 
Teitgen termed it in a broadcast on March 
12, 1950) among employees to all union 
activity has in the past contributed to the 
CGT’s ability to continue its domination 
over the labor movement. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Steps taken by the French Government in 
recent months to combat the influence of 
communism were welcomed by the free 
democratic unions. Following political 
strikes accompanied by acts of sabotage on 
the railroads and in the ports, the minis- 
tries responsible for these industries re- 
moved many CGT representatives from Gov- 
ernment payrolis and in some cases ordered 
Government Officials not to have any fur- 
ther dealings with CGT unions; at the same 
time, the National Assembly levied severe 
penalties against sabotage, which were 
aimed directly at the Communist Party and 
the CGT. 

In January 1951 the Government ordered 
the closing of the international headquarters 
in Paris of the Moscow-dominated World 
Federation of Trade-Unions, under a law per- 
mitting suspension of operations of foreign 
organizations. The Government also dis- 
missed the Communist mayors of a number 
of Paris boroughs for misuse of office on be- 
half of the peace offensive. 

Continued price rises in the first quarter 
of 1951 (the March 1951 Paris consumer price 
index was 5.3 percent above December 1950) 
necessitated further wage adjustments. The 
Government was faced with a demand from 
unions that it prevent serious inflation, 
which would reduce already precariously low 
consumption levels. Efforts to increase de- 
fense production without curtailing output 
of essential civilian goods complicated the 
situation. They were made particularly dif- 
ficult because of the effect of the Korean war 
on the prices of raw materials purchased in a 
rising world market. In addition, the unions 
renewed their repeated requests for fiscal re- 
form. The Government shrank from tak- 
ing drastic steps before the 1951 national 
elections—the first since 1946—which were 
scheduled for June or October, the period 
depending on the passage of a new electoral 
reform bill. 

If prices could be held in check, and pur- 
chasing power of the workers continued to 
improve, it appeared that the influence of 
the CGT and the Communist Party would 
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continue to decline. Low real 

affect the workers’ morale and make them 
vulnerable to Communist propaganda. But, 
after 6 years, the workers have become skep- 
tical of the Government's ability to control 
prices and adopt real fiscal reforms. French 
trade-union officials recently have begun to 
press for a change in the high-unit-price, 
low-wage, restricted-output, cartel system to 
which most French employers have long been 
accustomed. A few industrial as well as 
trade-union leaders have stated that only a 
reversal of these old practices, and increased 
productivity, can in the long run solve the 
problem of inadequate real earnings and 
destroy the threat of communism. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on the 
military front, the practical implemen- 
tation of the Truman doctrine has 
helped the Turks begin the construction 
of a modern, well-trained, well-equipped 
army. The Greek Government, which 
had been tottering before the impact of 
Communist-led guerrilla forces, is now 
firmly on its feet and capable of meet- 
ing its political obligations. We have 
seen the results of our military aid to 
these two countries. In Korea, both 
Turkish and Greek soldiers are fighting 
courageously with American soldiers and 
other fighting units of United Nations 
countries. 

Within the framework of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, free Eu- 
rope is taking important steps toward 
building an effective, united defense or- 
ganization in collaboration with the 
United States. In fiscal 1949-50, the nine 
European NATO countries—excluding 
Portugal—devoted some 5 percent of 
their gross national products to the de- 
fense effort. Percentagewise, this com- 
pares favorably with our own effort in 
the same period. 

Throughout Western Europe, the mo- 
bilization of manpower is proceeding 
apace. The French draft law, which 
prescribes an 18-month period of service 
for the ablebodied, permits virtually no 
exemptions. Little Luxemburg is being 
equally cooperative in putting its shoul- 
der to the military manpower wheel. 
Belgium and the Netherlands are follow- 
ing suit. 

General Eisenhower has pointed out 
that Western Europeans are showing 
more and more determination in their 
stand against communism. Much of 
that determination, the general reports, 
is at least partially due to the consum- 
mation of the North Atlantic act. 

America’s willingness to work with the 
European nations in creating economic 
and political stability as well as in build- 
ing a mutual-defense system has had a 
marked impact on Europe’s willingness 
to resist Communist aggression. 

Economically, American assistance 
has been very effective in helping Europe 
to renovate its history, increase produc- 
tion, and step up its campaign against 
disease and hunger. Since 1947, the 
level of over-all industrial production in 
the 18 Marshall-plan countries has in- 
creased some 46 percent. In 1947, that 
level was just 87 percent of what it was 
in 1938. In 1950, it had jumped to 127 
percent, 

Agricultural production in 1950-51 was 
110 percent of the prewar level, a jump 
of some 25 percent from 1947-48. The 
production curve of the key items of 
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an industrial economy—in peace or 
war—tells the same story. 

Steel production is up 65 percent over 
what it was in 1947. Electric power has 
jumped 37 percent. Rail transportation 
is up 19 percent. Coal is up 15 percent. 
The Marshall plan reversed the down- 
ward trend of the postwar period of real 
earnings of European working people, 
the increases ranging from about 4 to 
40 percent in the ERP countries. All of 
these things are vital indexes of the 
amazing recovery free Europe has been 
making—a recovery made possible to a 
great extent because we have helped 
others to help themselves. 

But the improvement in free Europe's 
economic situation has been reflected in 
something more than the cold light of 
vital statistics. American aid has also 
helped Western Europe to improve the 
lot of the man in the street—of the fac- 
tory worker, the small farmer, and the 
artisan. Much remains to be done for 
the common people just as much re- 
mains to be done in the mutual-assist- 
ance field as a whole. But much has 
been done. 

Take public health, for instance. The 
early months of the European recovery 
program were replete with efforts to 
meet the demands of Europe’s millions 
for medical supplies and disease pre- 


ventives. Iron lungs have been flown to 


Italy and France to aid the victims of 
polio epidemics. Incubators have been 
installed in Dutch hospitals to save the 
lives of premature babies and reduce in- 
fant mortality to a new low in the 
Netherlands. 

The French Government, with Amer- 
ican assistance, is conducting a nation- 
wide drive for the pasteurization and 
bottling of milk. The drive will do much 
to cut down the terrible toll of tubercu- 
losis. Malaria, a deadly killer, has been 
eradicated in many sectors of Greece and 
Sardinia. American technical know- 
how and DDT have been instrumental 
in doing the trick. Penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, and other “wonder” drugs have 
been shipped to the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries in great quantity. And installa- 
tions capable of producing these drugs 
locally have been constructed with 
American aid. 

In Holland, a key soap manufacturing 
plant has installed American-financed 
machines which shave soap-processing 
time from 5 days to 2 hours. In Italy, 
Marshall plan counterpart funds have 
gone into the construction of fresh- 
water systems in key cities. The peddler 
who sold water in the streets is being 
replaced and with him have gone some 
of mankind’s most tormenting diseases. 

Mr. President, these are but a few of 
the examples of how the average Eu- 
ropean has benefited from the American 
assistance programs. And they are not 
limited to the public-health field alone. 
In education, housing reconstruction, 
and food production the average Euro- 
pean’s situation is improving. 

The United States has done much to 
help the Europeans put themselves on 
their feet. We have also helped the peo- 
ple of the underdeveloped areas of Latin 
America and parts of Asia to meet some 
of the problems of their existence. But 
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the ordinary citizen in these areas is 
still a long way from those living stand- 
ards which we have come to characterize 
as American. 

In the process, we have been building 
our own security even as we have been 
making friends. We have laid a strong 
foundation for a united defense against 
the Communist menace. We have dem- 
onstrated our willingness to cooperate 
in the common interest of all the free 
peoples: 

But, Mr. President, we would be de- 
luding ourselves if we were to proceed 
on the assumption that our job is fin- 
ished. We would be opening the road 
to the suicide of the entire free world 
if we were to allow the prophets of false 
economy to deter us from continuing 
our drive for security. 

A great President once said that one- 
third of the American people were ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. That 
same statement can be made for an even 
greater proportion of the peoples of the 
free world. 

Europe, technologically the most ad- 
vanced of the free areas with which we 
are collaborating, is still ridden by infla- 
tion. Real wages in most European 
countries are far below our own. The 
typical diet is all too often the basic 

The task is still tremendous. The 
troops with which to meet the most acute 
Communist menace—that in Europe— 
are to a great extent still on the plan- 
ning board. The arms with which to 
arm those troops are beginning to flow, 
but that flow must become a Niagara. 

This country cannot dare to take its 
security for granted. Genuine secu- 
rity continues to lie ahead of us. Our 
failure to achieve it—whatever the 
cost—could mean disaster. 

Speaking of costs, the chronic critics 
of the State Department have been 
spreading propaganda to the effect that 
the mutual-security program would 
bankrupt America. They had the same 
thing to say about the Marshall plan and 
the mutual defense assistance program. 
They have also said it about the various 
constructive programs of the past gen- 
eration. They saw nothing but total 
ruination in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, in reclamation and public power 
development, in soil conservation, in the 
various measures for the benefit of agri- 
culture and business, or in the bank- 
deposit-guaranty measure which has 
so strengthened our banking system. 

Today, these programs have more 
than paid for themselves. They have 
contributed to our country’s progress 
and to the welfare of our people. And 
they have not bankrupted America. 

Mr. President, foreign aid is not a 
one-way street in the economic sense. 
America derived specific economic 
benefits in the process of building her 
own security. Let us look at the record. 

America is not self-sufficient. There 
are many things we must import if we 
are to maintain a full-production econ- 
omy. And some of these things are of 
the highest strategic importance in these 
difficult times. 

Of the 15 basic metals, America is 
reasonably self-sufficient in only 6. We 
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must import all the others in quantity. 
Of the 13 pounds of manganese that go 
into every ton of steel, less than half a 
pound is produced at home. We import 
all of our tin, natural rubber, and cord- 
age fibers. Three-quarters of our tung- 
sten, a third or more of our lead, and 
more than a quarter of our copper and 


‘tin come from abroad. 


The point 4 program—now before this 
Congress as part of the mutual-security 
package—is designed to help the under- 
developed areas to raise their standards 
of living, as well as their resistance to 
communism. It is also a concession to 
America’s dire need for many sirategic 
materials. In helping those areas to 
develop their economies, we make badly 
needed friends even as we contribute to 
our own strategic security. We have 
already gone a long way toward building 
a stockpile of hard-to-get strategic ma- 
terials, and we have been building that 
stockpile at little or no cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has been buying these materials 
primarily with America's share in Mar- 
shall-plan counterpart funds, and these 
funds—as my colleagues know—are 
made available by the European nations 
participating in the Marshall plan. 
Among the scarce materials which had 
gone into the American stockpile via the 
counterpart-fund route as of June 1950 
were $26,500,000 worth of Malayan natu- 
ral rubber, more than $6,000,000 worth 
of sisal—which is used for hawsers and 
rope—and some $5,000,000 worth of dia- 
monds for industrial use. Counterpart 
funds have also gone into equipment and 
capital installations for the production 
of key metals, such as bauxite, tin, cobalt, 
chrome, and nickel. This investment 
will mean vastly increased supplies of 
all of these metals in the near future— 
once again at virtually no cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Another very potent point which our 
home-grown critics of American foreign 


policy are all too apt to overlook is that 


every dollar spent abroad buys a good 
deal more than it would if spent here, 
The cost of America’s security is actu- 
ally less—in many ways—because of our 
foreign-aid programs, , 

For example, we furnished Denmark 
with about $180,000 worth of raw ma- 
terials to be used in ammunition produc- 
tion which will be worth $1,237,000. 
That means one American dollar is 
bringing a sixfold return in defense 
materials. 

Three hundred thousand dollars worth 
of. machine tools has already made it 
possible for France to produce almost 
$14,000,000 worth of much-needed air 
frames. That is a material return of 
$46 for each dollar spent. 

Britain is manufacturing $3,500,000 
worth of antitank equipment because 
the United States provided a mere $55,- 
000 worth of copper and zinc. Here $1 
made possible $65 worth of essential de- 
fense production. 

And so the story goes for country after 
country. We build our own defenses 
even as we help other friendly nations to 
build theirs, And it is a good deal less 
expensive than it would have been had 
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we made the tragic mistake of seeking 
to go it alone. 

America’s foreign aid programs have 
also had a bracing effect upon our own 
economy. Those programs have helped 
to keep our employment at a peak by 
furnishing badly needed markets for 
many of our products. In 1948, Amer- 
ica’s export trade provided more than 
2,300,000 jobs for workers in the manu- 
facturing industries. In 1948, almost 40 
percent of our wheat production, 37 per- 
cent of our rice output, and about one- 
third of our cotton crop went abroad. 
Where would the farmers who raise these 
products be today if American dollars 
had not bolstered up the European econ- 
omies in the interests of mutual defense? 

There can be no quibbling with the 
vital fact that America’s investments in 
foreign aid have paid off in very con- 
crete terms. They will continue to pay 
off in those same terms. 

We have added to our material 
strength even as we have assumed the 
moral leadership of the free world. Our 
policy of helping others to help them- 
selves will have cost us far less in the 
long run than the dangerous alternative 
of halting our defenses at our Pacific 
and Atlantic coast lines. g 

Have the beneficiaries of our assist- 
ance been standing still with their arms 
folded while we engaged in this pro- 
digious effort to build the free world’s 
security? The answer is obviously “No.” 

I have already cited free Europe's pro- 
duction figures and its willingness to 
cooperate in organizing the manpower 
with which to deter Communist aggres- 
sion. The eagerness with which our 
European allies have come wholeheart- 
edly into the North Atlantic Pact is but 
a symbol of that willingness. 

There are many other specific steps 
which the free nations of Europe have 
taken to bolster their economies and 
their defenses even as they are adding 
to our security. They have set up the 
European Payments Union, which has 
acted as a clearing house in furthering 
intra-European trade. With few ex- 
ceptions, they have reduced trade bar- 
riers during the past 12 months by 
agreeing to remove quota restrictions on 
a goodly share of their imports from 
each other. 

So, Mr. President, the rest of the free 
world is not riding to safety on Amer- 
ica’s back. Our allies are carrying their 
share of the load. 

Further, we must measure that share 
in something more than American dol- 
lars. We must measure it against our 
allies’ capacity to produce. We must 
think in terms of what they can afford 
as well as in terms of what we can afford. 

Understanding our neighbors’ prob- 
lems and helping them to cope with those 
problems is today the minimum price 
of our liberty. If, because of our pres- 
tige and our power, we are able to meet 
the other free nations more than half- 
way, we must do so. Our existence may 
well depend upon it. 

The administration has asked for 
$8,500,000,000 for its mutual security 
program. No one will deny that that is 
a lot of money. It will impose an ad- 
ditional burden upon the American peo- 
ple, But I will deny the charge that it 
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is not in our best interests to back the 
program to the hilt. 

In his initial message to Congress on 
the mutual security program, President 
Truman stated that $8,500,000,000 was 
the minimum amount needed to meet 
this country’s basic security require- 
ments. I accept the President’s esti- 
mate of our needs, secure in the knowl- 
edge that every dollar requested has been 
given the most painstaking scrutiny. In 
fact, his request of $8,500,000,000 was 
$1,200,000,000 below the original budget 
estimate in his budget message on Janu- 
ary 15, 1951. 

The President outlined the type of or- 
ganization which he felt would be re- 
quired to administer the mutual security 
program. That organization would pro- 
vide for maximum coordination and ef- 
ficiency even while allowing that flexi- 
bility at the operating level without 
which a program of this type could not 
succeed or function. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has modified 
the President’s proposal to some extent. 

The opponents of the President’s pro- 
posal endorse the provision in the bill 
as passed by the House, which calls for 
a new agency to administer the entire 
program. The dangers of the single- 
agency approach in the House bill are 
far greater than the few benefits of 
economy which might be gained. 

The single agency approach would 
simply add to the administrative com- 
plications and we might well lose the 
advantages already gained in the ad- 
ministration of our past and current for- 
eign aid programs. The unification pro- 
posal would remove an essential civilian 
safeguard against possible military dom- 
ination, whereas the President’s and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee's 
suggestions would place military and 
economic responsibilities where they be- 
long. The proposed unified agency 
would smack of more American imperial- 
ism to many nations. 

The mutual security program is as 
great an asset to our own economic sta- 
bility and prosperity as its predecessors 
were. It will not bankrupt America, as 
some charge. In fact, we will be bank- 
rupted by communism if we do not move 
full speed ahead with the entire proposal 
of the President. 

We cannot afford to pinch pennies and 
dollars now. That means losing our lib- 
erty later. We cannot sacrifice freedom 
for a few dollars. 

Today, we possess the atomic bomb 
and Russia apparently fears our su- 
periority in that kind of warfare. Yet I, 
with millions of others, earnestly hope 
and pray that we never have occasion to 
use it, and that we will not be forced 
into another world war. The full de- 
velopment of the mutual security pro- 
gram and the strengthening of the 
United Nations is the answer to this hope 
and prayer—that it will lead to peace and 
net to war. 

Despite the world-wide Communist 
“peace” campaign and the current ne- 
gotiations in Korea, the Kremlin’s long- 
term strategy continues to be world 
domination. We cannot allow Commu- 
nist deceit to lull us into dropping our 
defenses, 
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Today, this Congress holds the fate of 
our way of life in its hands. A vote 
against the mutual security program will 
be a vote for Stalin and Communist ag- 
gression. A vote for it can mean our 
salvation. The tree of liberty shall not 
be felled by the ax of economy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield 3 or 4 min- 
utes to me, if he can do so without los- 
ing his right to the floor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Sena- 
tor for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). The Senator 
from Arkansas. asks unanimous consent 
that he be permitted to yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut for 5 minutes 
without losing his right to the floor, 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut may proceed, 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. I had intended to address my- 
self to the Senate tomorrow in support 
of the amendment which the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] intends 
to call up, to raise the total authoriza- 
tion for economic aid to the Middle East 
to $160,000,000, from $120,000,000, as rec- 
ommended by the committee. But, in 
line with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into tonight, with only 
15 minutes to a side, and in view of the 
fact that many Senators hope to speak 
on this subject tomorrow, after consul- 
tation with the Senator from Illinois 
I asked for permission to take 5 minutes 
on this subject tonight. I think it quite 
appropriate to follow the long and elo- 
quent address on the same subject de- 
livered by the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY] 2 or 3 hours ago. 

Mr. President, out of the large sum 
called for in the amendment as I un- 
derstand it, $50,000,000 each would go 
for resettlement of Arab and Jewish ref- 
ugees, respectively, instead of the $40,- 
000,000 for each group earmarked by 
the committee proposal. I may say that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tllinois still falls $15,000,000 short of the 
proposal approved and passed by the 
House of Representatives, which called 
for $175,000,000. 

My various votes on this important 
bill support the restoration of the entire 


program as recommended by the State 


Department and the President for Eu- 
rope and for all other areas of the world. 
No other measure that has come to the 
Senate floor during the period of my 
service may prove to be more vital to the 
security of the United States and the 
maintenance and development of a con- 
structive foreign policy in opposition to 
the grave dangers posed for all of us by 
the Soviet policy. However, as the dis- 
tinguished present occupant of the chair 
(Mr. HUMPHREY in the chair] pointed 
out late this afternoon, so much of our 
debate is concerned with the authoriza- 
tion for economic aid to our friends and 
supporters on the European continent, 
so much of our background is involved 
with them, so much of our emotional 
interest is tied up with them, that there 
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is grave danger of overlooking the vital 
significance of the authorization for the 
Far East under title II of the bill. 

Mr. President, I propose to discuss 
many other facets of the bill, or several 
facets incident to an amendment which 
I wish to call up tomorrow, and, al- 
though, as I shall point out tomorrow, 
the need in many European countries 
continues to be great, and, indeed, 
urgent, particularly in relation to the 
even larger military assistance which we 
are providing to Europe, the contrast 
with our proposals for the Near East 
countries is staggering indeed. Very 
little of our. economic aid has been ex- 
tended to this decisive area in the world 
struggle. It is rich in potential re- 
sources and strategic in location, but its 
security is pathetically weak and will 
continue to be weak unless the economies 
of its countries are improved and unless 
there is promise that the living stand- 
ards of its people can be lifted to some 
minimum level of subsistence and oppor- 
tunity. 

The Middle East was an object of 
Russian imperialism under the Czars, 
and it is manifestly a critical Soviet ob- 
jective today. To spend large sums for 
economic aid in Europe, and to stint on 
the Near East, is to repeat in another 
theater the classic French error in build- 
ing the Maginot line along one frontier 
and neglecting another equally vulner- 
able. I realize that the authorizations 
for the Near East fared somewhat better 
proportionately than the others in the 
bill in the committee’s final recommen- 
dations; but the amounts envisaged are 
pitifully small in relation to the critical 
need. I would, of course, like to see re- 
stored the entire sum proposed by the 
House as an absolute minimum, and I 
would like to hope that in the very near 
future the State Department and the 
other agencies in the administration will 
develop even more imaginative and more 
comprehensive programs on a scale com- 
mensurate with the needs and the oppor- 
tunities in this vital part of the world. 

One Near East country after another 
has lately been rocked by internal crises. 
The explosive story of Iran, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Egypt, and Israel is clear even 
to a casual reader of the daily press. 
Early in this session, I joined in the 
sponsorship of the bipartisan resolution 
to authorize $150,000,000 in economic aid 
to Israel. 

I may say to the distinguished occu- 
pant of the Chair that many of the argu- 
ments for this were very eloquently 
brought out by him in his speech a couple 
of hours ago. But there is no harm in 
my repeating the need and importance of 
the grant to Israel, which I discussed 
in a public address inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN] on April 18. It was 
my position at the time, and I refer to it 
now only to express my regret that we 
have fallen so far short of it, that the 
assistance program for the entire Near 
East should have been developed in fig- 
ures of that magnitude. I like to hope, 
however, that the introduction of the 
earlier resolution dealing with Israel, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the develop- 
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ment of this more comprehensive pro- 
gram for all the people of the area. 
for Israel, it is a country which looks to 
the West for its future. Its recent elec- 
tions underscored its repudiation of ex- 
tremism of the right or of the left. 
Israel was a bastion of democracy in 
World War II, and an important work- 
shop and marshaling center. Today, it 
is the one country in the Near East with 
the mechanical skill, the facilities and 
personnel for the maintenance of essen- 
tial military equipment, as was brought 
out so well, I may say, in the discussion 
between the Senator from Minnesota and 
me. Israel's shops and industries are 
growing with amazing rapidity, and it is 
even producing a good deal of the arma- 
ments needed for its own defense. Thus 
economic assistance to Israel is a direct 
contribution to the general defense of 
the West against the expansion of Soviet 
power at the crossroads of three conti- 
nents. ~ 

Mr. President, the restoration of the 
$50,000,000 earmarked for Arab and Jew- 
ish refugees, respectively, is most urgent- 
ly indicated. Throughout American his- 
tory, we have never failed to respond 
and give assistance in such great human 
emergencies, involving the fate of im- 
portant segments of mankind. Here, we 
have the added reason that assistance in 
liquidating these acute refugee problems 
will relieve the tensions throughout the 
Near East, and thus help us achieve the 
goal of friendship and security which 
underlies our entire foreign policy and 
underlies this entire bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point the address 
to which I referred previously, although 
it was printed in April in the Appendix 
of the Record. If it is in line with the 
rules of the Senate, I should like to have 
it incorporated in the body of the RECORD 
because so much of it bears on this debate 
and bears on the remarks I have just 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR W. BENTON ON THE 
GRANT-IN-AID BILL For ISRAEL BEFORE 
MEMBERS OF THE TEMPLE BETH ISRAEL, WEST 
HARTFORD, CONN., MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1951 
Among the many engagements I have made 

in a crowded schedule for this 1 week in 

Connecticut, I take particular pleasure in 

this meeting with you. One reason is that 

it gives me a welcome opportunity to pay 

simple tribute to one of your members. I 

have come to know and respect him for his 

service in Congress, his integrity, his insight 
on public questions. Certainly it is one 
of the happier phases of my service in the 

Senate to be associated with a man of his 

capacity. I refer, of course, to your dis- 

tinguished member, and one of the most 
distinguished Members of the House of 

Representatives, ABE COFF. 

Further, I was very glad this evening to 
talk to you briefly about some aspects of our 
foreign policy particularly in relation to the 
grant-in-aid for the State of Israel which I 
have joined in sponsoring in the Congress. 
This project, within the area of our foreign 
policy, is especially related to my own past 
experience and my present interest in non- 
military programs in aid of our foreigh- 
policy objectives. In the early 1940's when I 
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served as consultant to Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller in the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
his brilliant leadership worked out a pat- 
tern of economic and technical assistance 
which was the forerunner—the grandfather 
as it were—of the present point 4 program. 
Later, in my capacity as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs in the 2 years, 
immediately following the close of World 
War II, I worked at close range with those 
other nonmilitary aspects of foreign policy 
diplomacy and economic and foreign-infor- 
mation policies in all their varied forms. 

In setting up this distinction between mil- 
itary and nonmilitary aspects of foreign pol- 
icy, we must be on guard against the dis- 
tortions and unjustified criticisms of these 
nonmilitary programs by some of their op- 
ponents in Congress, and by some of our 
critics abroad—on either side of the iron cur- 
tain. In no circumstances do I assert, nor 
have we built these programs on the assump- 
tion, that polemics about the American way 
will stop military force. Further, let us be- 
ware of the fallacy at the other extreme— 
that the need for military force in appro- 
priate instances shows that nonmilitary pro- 
grams are a waste of the taxpayer's money. 

Once aggression has taken the form of 
military force, it can only be repelled with 
effective forces of defense. That is the mean- 
ing of U. N. action in Korea, Further, where 
military force is ominously threatened, we 
must employ military assistance to forestall 
its use. That is the meaning of our Greek- 
Turkish program, and of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization which we are now im- 
plementing. 

On the other hand, it is ultimate suicide to 
place our faith in those who want us to 
rely on military assistance alone. We must 
help our friends throughout the world to 
build economic sinews, for defense against 
military aggression as well as against eco- 
nomic and political subversion. We must 
take the lead in helping to develop and im- 
prove the economic life in those many areas 
of the world where economic or political 
backwardness provide the prime breeding 
places of communism, and because the prime 
points of weakness in the free world are 
around the Soviet perimeter. As Nelson 
Rockefeller reported recently in his brilliant 
report—‘‘to do nothing is to invite despair; 
to act, to hope.” The gains of ECA in roll- 
ing back communism in Europe show that 
this hope is tangible and realizable. 

In the area of information policy, no in- 
formed observer will question the urgency 
of the great campaign of truth I have long 
advocated—to combat the falsehoods of 
Communist propaganda about the motives 
behind our economic assistance, our diplo- 
macy, and our military aid. But beyond that 
wholly defensive effort, we must fortify the 
spirit and the will to resist. Without this 
spirit, weapons would be useless. What good 
is a machine gun in the hands of a man 
who doesn’t want to pull the trigger? Fur- 
ther, we must marshal the great leadership 
and influence of America in the modern 
world, in advancing the goals of human 
rights and free institutions, wherever and 
whenever we can. A brilliant plan along 
these lines is the McMahon-Ribicoff resolu- 
tion, of which I am proud to be a sponsor, 
to get the truth to the Russian people them- 
selves. 

All of these objectives and goals and pro- 
grams are included in this vitally important 
area which I am calling the nonmilitary 
aspect of foreign policy. 

All these major objectives in American 
foreign policy would be substantially ad- 
vanced by enactment of the legislation au- 
thorizing a grant-in-aid of $150,000,000 for 
the State of Israel. This legislation is in 
response to the request which has formally 
been submaitted to the State Department 
by the Government of that country. Sena- 
tor McM4non, Senators Dovuctas and Tart, 
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and many other Senators of both parties, 
about 35 in all, have joined in sponsorship 
of this important measure. In the House 
of Representatives, sponsorship has been 
equally widespread and nonpartisan. 

This bill in my judgment is in line with 
the long-standing policy of the United States, 
and especially of the Truman administra- 
tion, to help establish a Jewish Common- 
wealth in Palestine, or rather to help re- 
establish on this sacred soil the common- 
wealth which flourished there in ancient 
times and for which the Jewish peo- 
ple throughout the ages have never ceased 
to aspire, to work, to pray, and to die. All 
of us here tonight can take great pride in the 
fact that the United States exerted strong 
leadership in the United Nations to give 
legal as well as moral sanction to the State 
of Israel, 

My good friend, Lester Markel, Sunday 
editor of the New York Times, has summed 
up our profound interest in the new State 
in these terms: 

“There are not one but three Israels—the 
land of the past, the land of the present, and 
the land of the future—and to the free world, 
the story of Israel is a vital and intimate 
part of the story of mankind.” 

The Prime Minister of Israel, David Ben- 
Gurion, has spoken of its future in terms 
which are indeed prophetic: 

“I do not think of Jews as being the cho- 
sen people. But we have a dream—to build 
a civilization in (Israel) knowing that this 
country occupies a special place in world 
history, which will be free of the evils of our 
time. It must be a civilization based on the 
teachings of our prophets and on the 
strength of modern science. When I say 
prophets, I mean the ethics of their teach- 
ings; when I say science, I mean the material 
means to make this country a model for the 
entire Middle East.” 

These high goals should have a special 
reality and vividness for all the people of 
the United States because in many significant 
ways the birth and development of this small 
country of Israel so closely resemble our own. 
Its people are now moved by the same 
pioneer spirit as we were. It is the scene of 
a great migration movement which reminds 
us of the influx into the United States within 
the last century. It was born in a revolur 
tionary war which recalls our own. Indeed, 
history may some day record that the eman- 
cipation of Israel’s people meant as much 
for the independence and liberation of the 
Middle East as 1776 meant to this hemi- 
sphere. Yes, this little country of Israel 
fashions its daily life and its institutions in 
the image of western democracy. It re- 
spects human personality. It defends the 
right of its people to be free. It encourages 
private initiative—Fortune magazine has 
praised Israel’s foreign investment law as a 
model for other countries. While it vigilantly 
guards the freedoms of its citizens, it mo- 
bilizes its economy to raise the living stand- 
ards of all. 

Here is a laboratory for the democratic way 
of life in the Near East. Here is a pilot plant 
in an area of the world potentially as sensi- 
tive and dangerous as any other anywhere. 
Here is Israel, within the framework of 
democratic institutions—businessmen and 
workers, industry and labor, work together 
in devotion to the common welfare. Here 
as in America, is demonstration to the world 
that a democratic system which fosters free 
enterprise and simultaneously stimulates co- 
operative effort can make tremendous strides 
for the welfare of all. 

The great migration movement is at once 
the most remarkable feature of the new state 
and the source of its present economic em- 
barrassment. Those who worked for the 
creation of the State of Israel—and there 
are many among you who took the lead— 
told the free people of the world, they told 
the Congress, they told the United Nations, 
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they told the people of the United States— 
that the state, if established, would provide 
a sanctuary for all who wanted to go there— 
that the doors would not only be thrown 
open but that they would stay open. Now, I 
do not think that many of you ever antici- 
pated that in less than 3 years the DP camps 
of Europe would be emptied of all Jews; 
that Israel's population would be increased 
by almost 600,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren—a 75-percent increase in 3 years. Such 
a voluntary mass influx has no parallel in 
recorded history. The United States never 
in any single year increased its population 
by more than 3 percent. By the end of 1954 
the State of Israel will have increased its 
population by 200 percent. The anticipated 
increase within the next 3 years alone would 
be equivalent to an immigration of 70,000,- 
000 people to the United States. This immi- 
gration has been called “not a melting pot, 
but a pressure cooker.” 

This movement is further remarkable for 
a great and unique reason; the criterion of 
admission has not been the welfare of the 
existing community, but, rather, the over- 
riding necessity of those who entered. More- 
over, the only deepening crisis in interna- 
tional affairs serves to increase the scale 
and urgency of this immigration. 

I need not tell you here 5 about 
the significance of this human tide. Too 
many of you have been closer to the prob- 
lem than I have. But let me mention the 
aspect which has impressed me most strongly. 
This is the emphasis on the welfare of chil- 
dren. Special programs for the movement 
of orphaned children have been developed 


with the utmost care and love and effec- - 


tiveness. They are now pouring into the 
country at the rate of about 100 a month, 
and they come, mind you, from 62 different 
countries, with all the problems and the 
needs that single fact implies. As the par- 
ents of three orphan children—three of 
Mrs. Benton’s and my children are adopted 
children—you will understand the strong 
emotional appeal which this great program 
has for us. 

Receiving and expanding and aiding this 
great human stream is a remarkable econ- 
omy geared to long-range economic goals 
as well as to the urgent problems of imme- 
«diate rapid growth. Among the many 
achievements are the growth of thousands 
of small manufacturers and other inde- 
pendent businesses, in a great variety of 
fields looking to the self-sufficiency of the 
country in the not-too-distant future. In 
a single issue of a monthly publication of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine which 
crosses my desk, entitled “Economic Hori- 
zons,” I have read in concrete terms the 
story of new rubber tire factories, of chem- 
ical plants, of nonferrous industries, of man- 
ufacturers of shoes and clothing, of hotels, 
shipping, dairy cattle, handicrafts, of new 
pipelines and agricultural settlements, of 
new forests and new fisheries. American 
capital has been the major stimulation of 
these new and vital horizons in free en- 
terprise in the Middle East—the General 
Tire and Rubber Co., the Ford Motor Co., 
Kaiser-Frazer and many others. Think a 
moment of this amazing part: investment 
in new enterprises in Israel was equivalent 
to more than 25 percent of the national 
income in 1949 and more than 30 percent of 
the national income in 1950. 

The population of Israel itself has tight- 
ened its belt to a degree not known in our 
country—or in Great Britain even in war- 
time. The United Jewish Appeal has con- 
tributed more than a total of #230,000,000 
from individual Americans between 1948 and 
1950. The United States has granted loans 
through the Export-Import Bank, at interest, 
to help finance this great capital expansion 
upon which the future of Israel depends. 
Yet the need for hard currency continues at 
high and emergency levels. In order to 
bridge the gap until the expanded economy of 
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the country can come into balance with the 
consumer needs of this growing population, 
Israel will continue to require great economic 
help from the outside. Otherwise, it cannot 
maintain its economic gains and fulfill our 
hopes. The grant which is provided by the 
legislation now pending in Congress will 
greatly help in bridging this dollar gap. 

Since World War II the United States 
Government has helped to restore many 
countries impoverished by the conflict. Its 
program of assistance has been threefold. 
It began with direct relief to people in need 
(MNRA). Second, we went on to stabilize 
their economies and thus strengthen the 
democratic institutions of their governments. 
Finally, we are now assisting them to erect 
their military defenses. 

This three-prong policy has braced the free 
world. Nations menaced by subversion have 
been enabled to maintain their freedom. Na- 
tions threatened by aggression have been en- 
couraged to buttress their defense and to 
affirm their determination to resist attack. 
New vitality has been given to the great 
concepts of liberty and human rights. 

President Truman's chief messages to Con- 
gress this year have stressed the importance 
of continuing our foreign-aid programs. 
Military aid predominates in Europe, eco- 
nomic aid in the Near and Far . Presi- 
dent Truman has put it well: momic 
stabilization is the advance guard of So- 
viet conquest—Economic development is the 
spearhead of freedom.” By far the greater 
part of our foreign aid in recent years has 
been in the form of grants; in 1950, grants 
represented 92 percent of the total, to coun- 
tries all around the world. The presently 
proposed legislation will include Israel. 

The point 4 assistance which Israel has 
thus far received—in the amount of only 
$500,000—has been devoted entirely to tech- 
nical assistance. Fortunately this has not 
been devoted to such areas as elementary 
sanitation or education, important as these 
are, but rather advancement of techniques 
in industry and agriculture to the tech- 
niques directed to the special problem of this 
semiarid country. The newly proposed 
grant of $150,000,000 would be a specialized 
form of point 4 assistance, in the highest and 
best sense of that program. 

Mr. Sidney Sherwood, Secretary of the 
Export-Import Bank, has publicly paid trib- 
ute to the economical and effective use made 
by Israel of the loans advanced through that 
agency. With the safeguards written into 
the proposed legislation, and with the de- 
gree of private investment which Israel is 
achieving, there can be no question of the 
effectiveness of the grant to accomplish 
major objectives of the point 4 program— 
to help other people to help themselves, to 
develop the means of production and of 
livelihood, to advance the goals of freemen 
everywhere. 

Israel has already returned compensating 
benefits to us by its refugee resettlement 
program which has vastly reduced the bur- 
den of DP camps on international relief 
agencies and upon the United States Treas- 
ury. The grant now proposed is a sub- 
stantial investment in progress which will 
bring far greater dividends per dollar than 
any thing we could spend on the DP camps. 
We should consider ourselves well rewarded 
if, in this critical area of the world, on the 
bridgehead of three continents, close to the 
dividing line of East and West, we help to 
erect a sturdy democratic nation, dedicated 
to the defense of freedom, determined to 
resist aggression, pledged to stand firmly in 
the front ranks of the free world. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for yielding me time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am always de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. ; 
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Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words in support of the amendment 
which has been submitted by the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the senior Senatcr from Connecticut 
[Mr. McMason], the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and my- 
self. Unfortunately prior commitments 
require my absence from the Senate to- 
morrow, and I feel it necessary to say a 
few words about this particular subject. 

First I may say that as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee I 
voted against the formula which was 
adopted calling for a 5-percent cut in 
the military authorization in the pend- 
ing bill, and, to a certain extent, in 
the economic authorization. We had 
excellent testimony, I felt, that justi- 
fied supporting the entire request, and, 
in addition, supporting the view that if 
any cut is made it should be in propor- 
tion, because this program was devel- 
oped by the military and political au- 
thorities as an integrated program. 
They believe that the so-called economic 
item is just as important to the military 
objective as is the military item itself. 
We have fallen victim to the conception, 
and many people have the view, that 
the economic feature pertains only to 
purely consumer goods for the civilian 
population, which I think is an errone- 
ous conception of the whole program. 

I should like to recall for a moment 
some of the things we have done in an 
effort to try to offset the challenge of 
Russia and her satellites during the past 
5 years, particularly what we have done 
under the Marshall plan. I think this 
program is a logical extension of the 
idea of the Marshall plan. 

When that idea was first broached 
it was received with great enthusiasm, 
certainly on my part, and I think on 
the part of the people of this country. 
We carried that program on in a suc- 
cessful way, and had not the serious 
situation in Korea developed I believe 
we would be well on the way to liquidate 
the whole undertaking. But that is 
neither here nor there. Instead of our 
relations with Russia getting better, 
they have obviously worsened, and it is 
necessary to extend the idea of the Mar- 
shall plan, with emphasis upon the mili- 
tary aspects of the program. 

I believe that, in a sense, an irre- 
sponsible position has been taken by 
many who have not studied the pro- 
grams which have been carefully 
worked up in support of the administra- 
tion’s figures for this bill. I have ref- 
erence particularly to our foreign mis- 
sions, both in the civilian field of ECA 
in Europe and the military missions in 
Europe and in such places as Greece and 
Turkey. It seems to me that one must 
be very presumptuous, indeed, to chal- 
lenge the validity of this program. 

If some vital interest of this country 
has come into conflict with these figures 
I am quite willing to accept such an ap- 
proach. In other words, if we were on 
the verge of bankruptcy, if w? had no 
money whatever, if the appropriation of 
the amount called for by the original 
request were simply beyond our capacity, 
of course we would have to cut our suit 
according to the cloth. But I have seen 
no such reasons advanced in justification 
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of the cuts. The arguments made in 
favor of the cuts did not impress me. 
The cuts seem to me to be arbitrary 
figures. They were simply taken out 
of the hat. There was an original pro- 
posal, I think, for a 15 percent cut across 
the board. Somebody else said, “Well, 
I do not like that. Let us make it 5 and 
30.“ I do not think any particular rea- 
son has ever been advanced as to why 
5 and 30 is a good formula. It seems 
to be a formula that fits into the pat- 
tern of the House, which is roughly 
$1,000,000,000. 

I have read some of the debates in the 
House as to the cuts. They seem equally 
irresponsible. The proposal for a $350,- 
000,000 cut which came after several 
amendments had been voted down seems 
to me to be equally irresponsible. I have 
seen no persuasive reasons for the 
amounts suggested. 

Finally ethe measure came before the 
Senate committee and, as I said before, 
I voted against the formula of 5 and 30 
in the committee. Nevertheless, we 
have the bill before us, and I strongly 
urge the Senate to support the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island {Mr. Green} and other 
Senators, to which amendment I have 
already referred. 

We have, on the other hand, some very 
persuasive arguments from General 

What has been most per- 
suasive t de in his argument is his 
strong eucocsement of the idea of a 
federation of Europe. 

I may remind the Senate that when 
the ECA authorizations were first 
brought before this body I attempted to 
have incorporated in the original au- 
thorization, and in each succeeding au- 
thorization, a statement that it was the 
policy of this Government to favor the 
federation of Europe. Later I believe 
we used the words “the political unfica- 
tion of Europe.” But in any case, as I 
understand General Eisenhower's idea, 
it is the same, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpnurey in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mz. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I desire to pay a 
compliment to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, if he will allow me to do so, for the 
statesmanlike vision he demonstrated on 
the occasion of which he speaks. The 
argument was advanced then that if we 
suggested any political change in West- 
ern Europe the Soviets would blow it up 
into an attempt by us to dominate the 
political fabric and the political com- 
plexion of Western Europe, The ma- 
jority of the Senate listened to that and 
voted down the proposal of the Senator 
from Arkansas. The Senator was right. 
Time has proved that he was right. His- 
tory will show that he has been right. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I appreciate very 
much those words of commendation by 
the senior Senator from Connecticut. I 
know of no one from whom I would 
rather have such an expression, because 
he has certainly demonstrated in his 
own particular field having been entirely 
correct on many occasions, 
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Mr. President, I desire to emphasize 
the very strong statement that General 
Eisenhower has made with regard to this 
matter. I do not wish to read a great 
deal, but I have in my hand an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch based really upon 
the report made by the Senators, in- 
cluding the Senator from Connecticut, 
who recently visited General Eisenhower 
in Europe. I want to read just one 
paragraph from an Associated Press dis- 
patch headlined Washington under date 
of August 27: 

Eisenhower spoke hopefully of the day 
when all Western Europe might be joined 
together in a federal union, saying: 

“I realize that a lot of my professional 
associates are going to think that I am com- 
pletely crazy, but I will tell you that 
Europe together is the key to the whole 
thing. And if you can help do it with a 
European army, I am ready to put a lot of 
work in it. 

“Personally,” he said, “I am hopeful that 
many of our problems would disappear if 
this whole area of Western Europe were one 
federal union. I believe it so strongly that 
I do not believe real security is going to be 
felt in the United States, in the British 
Empire, and other nations of the globe until 
that comes about.” 


It so happens that about the same day, 
or the day after, the National Planning 
Association issued a very strong state- 
ment to the same effect, in which they 
said that our policy in Europe has been 
inadequate because we were not promot- 
ing, with all the persuasiveness which 
we could muster, the idea of the federa- 
tion of Europe. I think the pending bill, 
with its approach to the economic as 
well as the military aspect, and in sup- 
port of General Eisenhower, would be a 
great step along that road, now that 
people such as General Eisenhower have 
accepted that as a proper goal. 

It seems to me that we tend to become 
overpowered by the military aspects of 
the problem, because of the critical sit- 
uation in Korea, and the ominous re- 
ports we get from Russia, such as the 
one we got this morning. On reading 
the account in the New York Times of 
this morning, in which it was quoting all 
the newspapers of Russia, every one that 
I ever heard of, which said that the 
United States is prepared to attack Rus- 
sia, I was reminded clearly of what 
Hitler said just before he jumped on 
Czechoslovakia, on Poland, on Prance, 
or on whatever country he wanted to 
jump on. Always when he was getting 
ready to attack some country, he said 
that that particular country was making 
ready to attack him. 

I grant that the situation is very omi- 
nous. Nevertheless, I do not think we 
cre justified in devoting all our efforts to 
the purely military aspect of this pro- 
gram, as necessary as that may be. I 
think the economic feature is quite as 
important, and absolutely essential if we 
are to try to build a world in which we 
can construct some kind of lasting peace. 
So it seems to me that it would be a 
great mistake to cut this bill at this par- 
ticular time. 

If we must make a choice, I would ad- 
vise that we cut some item in one of our 
domestic appropriation bills for the mili- 
tary in an equal amount. Several such 
bills are now being considered by the 
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Congress. If I recall correctly, there is 
roughly some $48,000,000,000 plus in the 
present budget for military appropria- 
tions. So if it is absolutely necessary to 
keep the total over-all budget within a 
set figure, I think it might be wise to 
transfer from our own domestic military 
the amount involved in this cut—in 
other words, approximately $1,000,000,- 
000. I believe that a cut such as is con- 
templated by the bill before the Senate 
might well have a very depressing 
psychological effect upon the European 
countries. According to the best reports 
available here, particularly from the 
committee which recently visited Europe, 
the European countries have committed 
themselves to very substantial efforts in 
the coming year. 

In connection with the report which I 
just read from General Eisenhower, I 
saw a further statement by Lt. Gen. Al- 
fred M. Gruenther. He makes several 
comments, but this is typical: 

In terms of military budgets, considering 
the European effort as a whole, “there has 
been an over-all increase of 75 percent over 
the past year. These countries have now 
come up to 95 percent of the target figure 
they should.” 

In terms of length of conscription periods, 
“there has been an average increase of 35 
percent since June a year ago.“ 

In terms of munitions production, infor- 
mation “seems to indicate that there has 
been an increase of 70 percent over all.” 


He goes on with several others items, 
one of which is: 

In terms of morale, determination, and 
“courage to face the threat and requirements 
it imposes, the feeling is that we have reached 
solid ground.” 

“For every dollar provided under this pro- 
gram for equipment to help in the building 
up of European forces, four or more dollars 
would have to be provided to build up United 
States forces having the same contributions 
to the United States security in Europe.” 


It seems to me that that is a very 
practical way to regard this bill and the 
significance of the cut which the com- 
mittee has recommended. The testi- 
mony before the committee—at least in 
my view—was very persuasive, to the ef- 
fect that for every dollar which we put 
into the economic effort in Europe under 
this bill, we will get three or four dol- 
lars of production of military equipment 
by the European nations themselves, 
That would appear to me to be very 
simple arithmetic which anyone could 
understand, and would be to our advan- 
tage. 

I think one could properly observe 
that one reason why we have such tre- 
mendous expenditures now, and why 
they are necessary, is the lack of wis- 
dom and foresight in our policy in the 
past. It appears to me to be quite a rea- 
sonable argument that if in the begin- 
ning of the Marshall plan we had in- 
sisted upon the unification of the Euro- 
pean countries we might well now be so 
far along in the strengthening of that 
area that this appropriation would not 
be necessary, or would be much smaller. 
But if we persist in being stupid, we must 
pay for it in one way or another. I 
feel that this is a part of the penalty we 
are paying now for not having had a 
wiser approach and having had more 
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foresight 3 or 4 years ago when the Mar- 
shall plan first started. 

Nevertheless, there is no point in criti- 
cizing past action. It is a question of 
what to do about the present situation. 
I for one am convinced that it is a good 
investment—probably the best invest- 
ment for our own defense—to provide 
the full amount originally requested in 
this proposed legislation. I think we 
shall get more for our money if we assist 
in the building of factories and produc- 
tive capacity for military goods in Europe 
than if we were to put the same amount 
of money into our own economy. As @ 
matter of fact, our own economy is be- 
coming so strained now from many 
points of view that I think it would be 
much wiser to distribute this assistance 
among European nations, particularly 
France and Italy. 

Italy, for example, has serious unem- 
ployment. It has excess capacity in the 
mechanical end, that is in factories 
which could make trucks, guns, small 
arms, and all that sort of thing. So it 
seems to me it would be a very wise in- 
vestment to put more of this money there 
and permit the Italians to work and pro- 
duce, rather than to add much greater 
burdens upon our extended economy. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Bearing on the point 
which the Senator from Arkansas has 
just made, I believe that there are about 
2,000,000 unemployed in Italy today, 
which is a very large number for a coun- 
try of the size and population of Italy. 
When we were in Rome, De Gasperi 
pointed out the bad effects of the unem- 
ployment situation, the loss of colonies, 
the lack of emigration, and the con- 
stant increase in population. The Ital- 
ians do not believe in birth control. 
They are not raised that way. They 
have a 400,000 increase in population 
every year. De Gasperi said, “Unless we 
can get some contracts and some eco- 
nomic help to take up the slack in em- 
ployment, the favorable curve which we 
have had with respect to communism 
might be reversed.” 

I wish to emphasize the point which 
the Senator has made with respect to 
the relationship between the economic 
situation in Italy and our security. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He has emphasized a point which, 
after all, we should not overlook. At 
least on my part—and I believe on the 
part of most of the people of the coun- 
try—our objective is still to try to pre- 
vent a war, and only secondarily to win 
one if it must come. We still are not 
committed to the idea of a preventive 
war. We are still doing things in the 
belief that they will prevent war. If 
that is true—and that is at least my 
view—then it is very important to use 
this aid, if it can be used in an efficient 
way, in such a manner that it will tend 
to reduce communism in such countries 
as Italy and France. So we shall be 
killing two birds with one stone. First 
we shall get production. No one denies 
that the Italians are extremely ingenious 
and effective in the production of many 
types of mechanical goods, They make 
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excellent trucks, small arms, and that 
sort of thing. We shall get goods; and, 
at the same time, I think this program 
could have a great influence in decreas- 
ing the attractiveness of communism in 
that country. That is why I believe we 
shall get more for our money in that sit- 
uation than by spending the same 
amount of money in some of our fac- 
tories, which are already short-handed. 
At the moment we are straining our 
economy almost to the limit, and we 
are only beginning. In another 6 
months contracts will begin to take hold 
in our various factories, and we shall 
have a very heavy program of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Arkansas spoke about the ambitions 
which still remain in the free world to 
avoid a war. I am glad that he makes 
the point. I believe one of the saddest 
things that could happen to us would 
be for us to join in the Soviet thesis that 
war is inevitable. They believe it. They 
have said so. Lenin, Stalin, and all the 
other Communists have said so. It is a 
part of the orthodox body of opinion 
which they must believe if they are to 
remain members of the lodge in good 
standing. I take it that the Senator’s 
point is that he thoroughly agrees that 
we are not ready to subscribe to the 
proposition that war is inevitable, but 
rather that we must devote our efforts 
as freemen to preventing what would be 
the greatest catastrophe and holocaust 
which the world has ever known or 
imagined. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
entirely correct. I certainly follow the 
thesis stated by the Senator. That is 
why I share the same conviction the 
Senator shares with respect to such pro- 
grams as point 4. If I did not believe 
that there was still a chance, and a 
good chance, of preventing a world war 
of the kind which the Senator has so 
graphically described on many occa- 
sions, knowing as much as he does about 
the atomic aspects of our preparations, 
I would not feel as Ido. I thoroughly 
subscribe to the idea. Therefore, I feel 
that this particular program can be used 
in such a way as to contribute a great 
deal to strengthening the countries 
from the point of view of their own in- 
ternal political situation, if it is wisely 
used. 

I am quite willing to admit, as I have 
already done, that ECA was not used as 
thoroughly in that way as I should like to 
have seen it used, specifically with refer- 
ence to the federation of Europe, and in 
other ways. I am informed that it has 
been used in such a way in France and 
Italy, for example, that it has not given 
benefits to the workers in the same pro- 
portion that benefits have been given to 
the owners of factories. I realize that it 
is a difficult thing to do. I do not like 
to be critical of the State Department. 
They were trying to do a big job, and 
they did do a big jobina fine way. They 
did not, however, employ all the means 
to bring it about. I wished they had 
done so. It would have helped them to 
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keep down more effectively communism 
in those two countries. I regret that 
they did not do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not correct to 
say that the Senator from Arkansas of- 
fered amendments, both when ECA was 
originally proposed and when the appro- 
priation was renewed, to the effect that 
there should be added help so as to in- 
duce the countries in question to work 
for political and economic integration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
I did offer amendments designed to use 
some of the money for a sort of incentive 
plan, and to tear down tariff barriers and 
permit the free movement of capital and 
goods. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also correct 
to say that when the Senator from Ar- 
kansas offered such amendments they 
were opposed by the State Department 
and perhaps the ECA? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The State Depart- 
ment and ECA refused. to back up the 
Senator from Arkansas. Therefore they 
must bear some of the share of responsi- 
bility for failure to integrate Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the Sen- 
ator has stated the situation correctly. 
However, I have long since passed over 
that situation. I hold no grudge against 
anyone. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hold no grudge, 
either, but I think the past should be 
known, and the record of the State De- 
partment in this respect should be 
known. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is quite true 
that in the hearings—I forget which 
year it was, although I believe it was the 
second year, 1948 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1949. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do know that in 
the hearings the Secretary of State di- 
rectly challenged the idea that it was 
wise to insist upon a unification of Eu- 
rope. He said it was premature to do so. 
He stated it should wait until there had 
come about greater economic strength 
in the European countries, and that we 
must first build them up. I did not agree 
then and I do not agree now, that that 
is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not quite possi- 
ble that a great deal of trouble would 
have been avoided if the State Depart- 
ment had accepted at an earlier date the 
ideas of the Senator from Arkansas, in- 
stead of belatedly adopting them in 
1951? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I like to think so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am profoundly 
convinced that the attitude of the State 
Department in this respect, as in so many 
other respects, is one of ignoring sugges- 
tions which come from outside sources, 
or turning them down as foolish and 
ridiculous. But when they are convinced 
that such suggestions are worth while, 
they put them into effect as their own 
ideas, without giving anyone else any 
credit for them. In that respect the 
State Department acts like a brutish 
husband, who turns down a suggestion 
of his wife as foolish and as having no 
merit, but who later, on finding that it 
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is a good suggestion, seizes it as his own 
and says that he had thought of it all 
the time. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas is more charitable than the 
Senator from IIlinois. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I dislike to single 
cat the State Department. I found a 
great many people who felt that way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Now that General 
Eisenhower and others have adopted the 
idea, and have strongly urged it, I am 
particularly interested, and I want to 
support that effort. As I said before the 
Senator from Illinois came into the 
Chamber, I believe we are paying for our 
short-sightedness by having to appro- 
priate a great deal more money than we 
would otherwise have had to appropri- 
ate. But people must always pay for 
their mistakes. If a man makes a mis- 
take in his own business, it will cost him 
money. I think it is particularly true in 
this connection. If we had had a start 
of 3 or 4 years in this regard, we would 
not now need to appropriate so much 
money. We could appropriate a much 
smaller amount. But that is ‘he usual 
experience. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What could be done 
to bring the State Department into 
closer touch with the better thought of 
the Nation in that regard? What does 
the Senator from Arkansas suggest? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois is getting me off the track. It 
is an extremely difficult problem. All 
we can seek to do now is to try to get 
sufficient funds to enable the military, 
particularly in the countries of Europe, 
to go to work in the way they have agreed 
to do. Before the Senator from Illi- 
nois came into the Chamber I read the 
statement of General Gruenther, who 
I believe all of us feel is a very able 
man. The testimony was unanimous 
that the people of Western Europe are 
showing some enthusiasm for the first 
time. General Eisenhower has inspired 
some enthusiasm, and so has General 
Gruenther. Now they are ready to go. 
It would be a great shame to cut their 
heads off at this time. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. On the very point 
with reference to the attitude of Euro- 
pean countries, does the Senator from 
Arkansas have any assurance that ECA 
help would have been acceptable to Eu- 
ropean countries at the beginning or 
even in the second year, let us say, if 
it had been coupled with a condition 
requiring federation at that time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that matters of that kind can be reduced 
to such specific terms. I did not propose 
that the aid be conditioned upon a fed- 
eration of Europe. The federation of 
Europe is a very difficult and complex 
thing. All I asked was that our country 
accept as the legitimate, proper, and 
principal goal of the program the uni- 
fication of Europe, and that everything 
be done to promote it. We had the words 
of such persons as Auriol, and even 
Attlee, that Europe must be federated. 
Many leading men have made state- 
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ments to that effect. All that was 
needed, apparently, was a little push 
from us. 

Instead of building tangible things 
such as plants, roads, and so on, some 
money should have been provided for 
tearing down obstructions to the free 
movement of goods and people. Of 
course, there would have been some dis- 
locations, which would have been costly. 
If our money had been used to make the 
transition easy, to compensate, for ex- 
ample, those areas which would have 
suffered, it would seem to me it would 
have made a contribution to the ultimate 
objective. 

However, I did not want to go into 
that altogether. I am not seeking to 
attack the State Department. After all, 
that is all we have to work with. We 
have to do the best we can. Some other 
time, when they are under consideration 
I shall be quite willing to go into that 
subject. I do not want to get off the 
track now in that respect. What we 
are trying to do now is to have some 
success in the European situation. 

I said that General Eisenhower is a 
very persuasive man. He has come out 
strongly for the idea. The National 
Planning Association, whose statement 
I have just read, is also in favor of it. 
Others are in favor of it, too. Even the 
State Department thinks it would be a 
good thing if we could get a unification 
of Europe. They are backing the Schu- 
man plan. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is a small step. However, they 
did take it, and it is on the way, I hope. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator has not forgotten the European 
Payments Union. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. McMAHON. Which again has a 
coordinating effect. Before the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Dovcras] came into the Chamber the 
Senator from Connecticut had compli- 
mented the Senator from Arkansas on 
his vision and leadership, I meant what 
I said. 

However, lest we be too severe with 
the State Department, let us not forget 
that in 1946 Western Europe was about 
ready to go over the precipice, about 
ready to be encompassed within the hun- 
gry arms of the Great Bear; and it was 
a certain gentleman by the name of 
George Marshall, now our Secretary of 
Defense, then our Secretary of State, 
who had as his Under Secretary a gen- 
tleman named Dean Acheson, who went 
to Mississippi and tried this out; and 
then Marshall suggested to the European 
countries that if they would get together 
and suggest a plan, we might be able to 
give them some sustenance, to keep them 
from going over the brink. 

Europe did that, and we kept our word, 
and in the Congress we created the ECA, 
which I believe is one of the most mag- 
nificent chapters which ever has been 
written by a free people, and one of the 
finest exhibitions of leadership any coun- 
try has ever thown at any time. 

Yet, I say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, there are in this country those 
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who spend all their time pursuing others 
with whom they disagree, who fought 
with all the resources at their command, 
with the support of great newspaper 
chains, to defeat that program, and 
would thus have turned Western Europe 
over to Russia. If they had been suc- 
cessful, tonight we would not be talk- 
ing about saving and thereby 
helping the security of the United States, 
but we would be talking about defending 
ourselves on the shores of the Atlantic 
and the shores of the Pacific. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more than I do with the 
Senator from Connecticut. The point 
he has raised is one reason why I have 
refrained from being too critical of the 
State Department. After all, there were 
many persons and groups besides the 
State Department who did not realize the 
situation. After all, in the Senate there 
were only 28 votes, as I recall, in favor 
of that recommendation. So this body 
has to bear as much of the blame as the 
State Department does, for this body 
supported that view. It is true that with 
some strong leadership from the State 
Department, some votes in the Senate 
might have been changed. 

Nevertheless, a free and open oppor- 
tunity was given to this body to include 
in the legislation that statement of pol- 
icy—for, after all, it was only a state- 
ment of policy—but that opportunity was 
ignored; in fact, it was ignored on two or 
three occasions. 

So I-do not think we should be too 
harsh on the State Department. Many 
persons did not then realize what had 
happened and did not realize the effect 
on Europe of the industrial revolution 
which had occurred there, and did not 
realize that the industries there had long 
since become continental. In Europe 
many persons thought it was still neces- 
sary to use cartels and other artificial 
barriers, and they were used in ways that 
the Senator from Connecticut well 
knows. However, many persons in 
Europe did not realize the necessity of 
breaking down the old, obsolete system 
and creating a new. one. 

I believe if that can be done now, if 
the European countries can ever make 
that transition, that Europe can become 
an extremely powerful and stable com- 
munity, and then I believe they can be 
a very important member of the North 
Atlantic alliance, whereas today they are 
a drain upon us, and would be of no help 
in case of a show-down. However, I 
es those countries can be of great help 

us. 

After all, in the case of Europe we must 
consider not only the countries strictly 
within the limits of the continent of 
Europe but also the countries which are 
dependencies. Those dependent areas 
are doing a much better job, and in many 
cases I think they can be a source of great 
strength to us. 

Certainly the reverse is clear, namely, 
that if they came within the Soviet orbit, 
there would be a situation in the case of 
such things as steel and coal and man- 
power which would be extremely serious 
fcr us, for in that event the 275,000,000 
people of Europe would then be placed 
in the Soviet camp, and we would be left 
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with our 150,000,000 people. So there is 
no question but that such a change 
would be most disastrous. 

We have made our choice, it seems to 
me, between doing it alone and working 
with a coalition. There is nothing more 
difficult, it seems to me, than a coalition 
in peacetime, when there is not an all- 
out war. However, it seems to me that 
the latter policy is the one which we 
have instinctively decided to follow; at 
least, that is what I have decided to 
follow. Ithink that is one way by which 
we can avoid a third world war. If that 
way is successful, it will create a balance 
of power in our favor so great that it will 
deter the Russians. I think that is the 
justification for the program. 

So I think it is extremely important 
that we strengthen Europe and, if pos- 
sible, help her, by unity, to become a 
great force with the western civiliza- 
tion in the preservation of peace. 

There is another aspect of the pro- 
gram on which I wish to comment at this 
time. I do not desire to cover all the 
program; after all, the committee report 
is an excellent one, and the chairman 
of the committee has outlined in some 
detail the general provisions of this 
measure. However, I cannot conclude 
without paying my respects to the point 
4 program. It involves a relatively 
small amount of the total authorization. 
In round numbers, the original author- 
ization carried in the bill for the point 4 
program was approximately $125,000,- 
000, which now has been reduced to ap- 
proximately $87,000,000. That item bore 
the full brunt of the 30-percent formula 
reduction. 

In the long run, I think that program 
contains more promise than anything 
else we are doing, especially when we 
consider it along with the program of the 
exchange of persons. I think the two 
programs are very similar in effect; and 
when they are joined together, I think 
they can do a great deal to weld the free 
peoples together into an effective union, 

Mr. President, I regret exceedingly the 
cut which has been made in the South 
American item. After all, it was only 
$22,000,000, including a payment to the 
United Nations; but now that item has 
been cut to approximately $15,000,000. 
That is a very substantial cut, a cut of 
more than 33 percent, I believe. I think 
it will unduly hamper the modest activi- 
ties which have been going on for a long 
time in South America, and which have 
had 2xtremely effective cooperation from 
the South American countries. 

The program is strictly an educational 
one, a program of giving to those people 
the knowledge we have in simple tech- 
niques in sanitation, for instance, both 
as applied to individual homes and as 
applied to villages. 

Of course, that work is always very 
close to the heart of all of us agricul- 
turalists from the rural States, because 
we are so familiar with the work of the 
county agents. All the county agents 
did was to bring to the farmer knowl- 
edge which was developed in the schools 
and in the great research organizations, 
There was no way, even in this country, 
enlightened as we think we are along 
certain lines, for the farmers to know 
about these modern methods. It is even 
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more difficult in foreign countries; and 
to enlighten them is the primary ob- 
jective which the point 4 program is 
designed to achieve. 

It seems to me very shortsighted to 
cut the appropriation for South America 
down to $15,000,000 for the 21 countries, 
as I believe the number is, or less than 
$1,000,000 per country. We can scarcely 
sustain any kind of program with such 
an amount; and I am sure the program 
will pay large dividends, leaying out the 
military feature. I have no doubt it will 
kuild good will, which will be valuable 
if we were to have an all-out fight. On 
the other hand, in the long-term peace- 
ful development of this hemisphere, 
what could be more valuable than to 
teach the people of those countries to 
help themselves? That is the way to 
avoid the necessity for recurring large 
appropriations like this. 

There is also involved the theory I 
entertain about a federation of Europe. 
If we could help bring it about, it would 
help relieve us from any necessity of 
protecting ourselves by trying to bolster 
the countries there by shots in the arm, 
I grant, if that is what we have to do, 
some day there must be an end to it. 
We cannot afford to continue it. I have 
been hoping we would have enough sense 
to make a move in that direction. I now 
see at least a glimmering. At least Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has come out strongly 
for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the State De- 
partment come out for this plan of the 
greater integration of Europe? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; they have, 
belatedly, as the Senator from Illinois 
stated a moment ago; it is my informa- 
tion that they now feel it is the right 
thing to do; and there is language in the 
pending legislation which they approved, 
It is almost the same language to which 
we referred a moment ago, which was 
approved in the initial legislation. It 
will be found in the early draft of the 
bill; so they have approved it. But I 
specifically singled out General Eisen- 
hower because of the influence he now 
has with Europeans. So I think it is 
time for us to get in and push, rather 
than to withdraw. The way to end the 
recurring necessity for these heavy ap- 
propriations is to enable the people 
abroad to help themselves. That par- 
ticularly holds true of South America 
and the Near East. 

I was critical of the program which 
was proposed as toIran. It provided for 
the shipment of huge, self-propelled 
combines, in which the great city of 
Chicago specializes, at a.cost of $4,500 
apiece, and large motor-drawn com- 
bines, at $2,500 apiece, as well as innu- 
merable tractors at $2,500 apiece, or 
thereabout. I think it a wholly imprac- 
tical and wasteful program to approach 
the problem in that way; whereas, if 
county agents were sent, who would 
teach the foreigners how to plow with a 
steel plow, instead of a wooden plow, 
those plows, as Mr. Holmes testified be- 
fore the committee, could be bought in 
India at $1.45, as against the $4,500 com- 
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bine; and they need the plow much more 
than they need the combine, because 
they have to produce crops this year, and 
the knowledge and the conditions do not 
exist which will make possible the nec- 
essary production. 

If we adopt any such project in the 
case of Iran, we shall have to send the 
personnel along to operate the machin- 
ery or they would ruin it in a short time. 
We had arguments about that. I did 
not approve of that part of the program, 
but I am thoroughly in accord with the 
so-called point 4 program, under Dr. 
Bennett, who has made an excellent 
record. y 

It is a manageable program. We can 
sustain it in all the designated countries 
for a long time and not miss the money, 
if we keep it on the scale proposed; and 
I am thoroughly in accord with keeping 
it on that scale. 

I offered amendments providing that 
in regard to all these new programs, 
the administration would have to come 
to the Congress each year before they 
put the programs into effect, for the 
purpose of consulting the committee and 
letting us have a say about it. I hope 
they will carry out that directive in good 
faith. It is in the report, not in the 
bill. I had considerable argument with 
some other members of the committee, 
and I may say the committee supported 
the amendment in regard to point 4 
unanimously, so they are all in agree- 
ment with that particular program. 

However, that feature of the program 
bears the major part of the cut, in other 
words, the 30-percent cut in the bill; 
and I think it a mistake to cut the pro- 
gram down. In the long run, it is a 
mistake. It costs much more money in 
the long run in countries like Iran, 
Syria, Lebanon, and all through the Mid- 
dle East, as well as in India and Pakistan. 
What India needs more than anything 
else is knowledge on the part of her 
farmers as to how to use, not combines, 
but long-handled hoes, instead of short- 
handled hoes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Scythes instead of 
sickles. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That is what they need; and such knowl- 
edge would lessen the burden of the peo- 
ple greatly. 

I have referred to Mr. Holmes. If the 
Senator has read or if he would read the 
hearings wherein Mr. Holmes describes 
his work in India, he would learn that 
in 3 years he doubled the production of 
wheat in the area in which he worked. 
He brought the average yield of wheat 
in that area from 13 bushels per acre to 
26 bushels. It is really getting some- 
where, when one can do that. And how 
much did it cost? His little operation 
cost $70,000. There were three men in 
his team, and they trained 300 Indians 
to be acceptable county agents in a 
period of 3 years. 

If we could send out 100 or 200 teams 
composed of men like Holmes, I would be 
for that; it would represent real prog- 
ress, and would bring quick results, The 
question is how much we want to do in 
that connection. We can, I think, do 
more along that line than we are doing; 
but I do not quarrel about that, I 
think the program which was set up 
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was a reasonable one, with the exception 
of the use of high-powered machinery, 
which only the intelligent students of the 
Senator from Illinois, and a few from 
Iowa, really know how to operate. We 
are just beginning to get a few such ma- 
chines in my State, because of the ex- 
pense, the size of the farms, and for 
other reasons; and there are many sec- 
tions of this country where that kind 
of machinery is not used. It is suitable 
only to the great plains, I think. I do 
not believe it would be suitable in many 
places. There may be a few. 

There is another aspect. I recently 
read a very interesting article in the 
New York Times on the probable effect 
on the high prices of cotton of the impor- 
tation into Syria of some of this fine ma- 
chinery, that is, as the machinery might 
be used by a few of the large landown- 
ers. But there is a social aspect to the 
problem. We are not trying to increase 
the prosperity of a few large landown- 
ers in that area of the world. Senators 
have never heard that Iraq is owned by 
200 families. I am not particularly in- 
terested in any 200 families. What we 
are interested in is what the point 4 pro- 
gram is designed to do, namely, to reach 
the peasant farmers, the very poorest 
of men. 

We have no business spreading around 
appropriations of this sort for a few of 
the great potentates in the part of the 
world where the money is to be sent. I 
think it would have an adverse effect, if 
we kept building up the great disparity 
which already exists in too great a degree 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. President, I must conclude. I only 
wish to reiterate that I hope the Senate 
will consider most carefully the pending 
legislation, and will support the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and the 
other Senators whom I mentioned a little 
earlier. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly had no intention of speaking to- 
day, but when one of my colleagues pro- 
posed an amendment this afternoon, the 
principle of which had been so roundly 
and soundly defeated in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Armed Services, sitting jointly, by a 
vote of 19 to 1, an amendment which 
proposed to establish an independent 
agency for the administration of eco- 
nomic and military aid in Europe, I sim- 
ply felt compelled, in view of the agree- 
ment which had been made for a 
limitation of time tomorrow, to express 
myself for the Rxcon tonight. 

In my judgment, the amendment pro- 
posed by my good friends, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmIrH], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. Douctas], the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
is so completely unsound in principle 
and would be so harmful to the foreign 
policy of our country that it must not 
be allowed to go to a vote tomorrow with- 
out a record being made against it. 

On August 23 I spoke on the floor of 
the Senate against the principle of the 
Smith amendment, or against the Smith 
amendment, and I thought that the ac- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
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subsequently had put at rest, at least 
for this session of the Congress, this 
proposal, which I consider to be exceed- 
ingly unwise, to create an independent 
agency for the administration of military 
and economic aid in Europe, and that 


-nothing more need be said about it. 


I deeply regret that I was not present 
for the very few minutes this afternoon 
when my good friend from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmitH] offered his explanation of 
his amendment. I think there is no 
doubt that it is true, if I am correctly 
advised as to what he said, that it was 
necessary for very sad reasons, because 
of a death in his family, for him to be 
absent from the meeting of the commit- 
tee on the day on which the vote was 
taken which defeated his amendment by 
a vote of 19 to 1. However, one of his 
cosponsors on this amendment, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
was there, and he registered his vote in 
support of what was then called the 
Smith-Saltonstall amendment, and the 
Senator from Tennessee, in his usual ex- 
ceedingly able way, presented, I am sure, 
very cogently, all the reasons in support 
of the amendment, as its sponsors saw 
the reasons, that my good friend from 
New Jersey would have presented had 
he been present, 

The amendment having had such full 
consideration in the committee and its 
having been defeated by such an over- 
whelming vote as 19 to 1, the Senate 
tomorrow, when it comes to consider the 
amendment in the very limited time that 
will be made available to the Senate for 
debate tomorrow, should give every fa- 
vorable consideration to the fact that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services have 
already rejected the principle of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Smirx], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Mlinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
there are two features to the so-called 
Smith amendment, first, that it provides 
that 10 percent of the total appropria- 
tion can be switched from one purpose 
to another at the judgment of the Presi- 
rent, so that if it seems better or more 
economical, on the whole, to send ma- 
chine tools and raw materials to Europe 
and to other countries and then for 
those countries, with their lower wage 
scales, to fabricate that material into 
tanks and guns and other military 
equipment, it can be done, and, there- 
fore, one element of the so-called Smith 
amendment is greater flexibility in ex- 
penditures? Is not that true? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
that the Senator from Illinois has cor- 
rectly outlined the nature of the amend- 
ment. I disagree with him as to the 
effectiveness of it, but I want to say to 
my good friend from Illinois that he is 
about the last Member of the Senate 
whom I would expect to combine into 
one amendment two clearly separable 
proposals, two separate proposals which 
would have decidedly different effects 
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and results, when each one could have 
been set forth in a separate amendment 
3 sa authors of the amendment wanted 

so. I pregare d submit that they 
should have done so if'they did not want 
to link together these two things which, 
in my opinion, bear very little relation- 
ship one to the other. 

For example, I believe the question 
whether we shall have an independent 
agency for the administration of foreign 
economic and military aid is quite sepa- 
rate and distinct from the part of the 
amendment the Senator from IIlinois 
now mentions. Were they separated, I 
should be very much more inclined, I 
assure the Senator from Illinois, to put 
my stamp of approval upon the exercise 
of the kind of discretion in the President 
which the Senator from Illinois now pro- 
poses. Incidentally, I think that is 
where the discretion should be, and it 
should be there throughout considera- 
tion of the administration of foreign 
military aid. I do not believe we should 
establish an independent agency whose 
administrative job primarily, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sawyer pointed out in 
the very excellent letter which he sent 
to our committee, will be that of spend- 
ing, rather than, as I think should be 
part of the job, the task also of seeing to 
it that unnecessary spending is not com- 
mitted. 

That leads me to the first major 
point I wish to make in this speech. It 
is the point I emphasized in my speech 
of August 23; but believe me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced that it is a point 
which cannot be emphasized too much in 
the Senate; that is, the long-established 
historical pattern in our country that 
under our Constitution the responsibility 
in the field of foreign policy is primarily 
that of the President of the United 
States. If we do not like the President 
of the United States, or if we do not like 
the Secretary of State, to whom, during 
the decades, under the same historic pat- 
tern, have been delegated administra- 
tive functions in the field of foreign pol- 
icy, let us face the problem of personnel 
in keeping with the procedures which 
our political system makes available to 
us, namely, the ballot box, so far as the 
President is concerned, and our powers 
of persuasion upon the President to get 
him to change the personnel of the State 
Department when we can demonstrate 
that it is not carrying out, in the inter- 
ests of the country, the administrative 
functions delegated in the field or for- 
eign policy. Surely, Mr. President, in 
the year 1951 we should not try to change 
the whole trend that has been mani- 
fested in American judicial decisions in 
regard to the constitutional powers of 
the President of the United States in the 
field of foreign policy. 

I respectfully submit, whether my 
good friends, the sponsors of this amend- 
ment, realize it or not, that is exactly 
one of the results of their amendment. 
In my opinion, that result is so ominous, 
so serious in its implications, that it 
should be overwhelmingly defeated on 
the floor of the Senate, as it was over- 
whelmingly defeated in the committee 
when the same principle was before the 
committee. 
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As I said in my speech on August 23— 
and I shall quote from it at greater 
length—the Curtiss-Wright case is 
recognized as the leading decision in the 
United States in the field of the power 
of the President in connection with 
foreign policy. In that case the Supreme 
Court said: 


In this vast external realm, with its im- 
portant, complicated, delicate, and manifold 
problems, the President alone has the power 
to speak or listen as a representative of the 
Nation. 


Mr. President, I would recommend to 
the sponsors of the amendrhent that 
they take the time between now and 
tomorrow to read the full decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of United 
States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., 
found in 299 United States, 304. Because 
it is such a leading case in this field of 
constitutional law, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the complete opinion print- 
ed at this point in my remarks, for I 
think there should be made available to 
the Members of the Senate tomorrow, as 
they sit in the Chamber and thumb the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of today, a quick 
and ready reference to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Curtiss-Wright 
case. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Curtiss-Wright case was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

OPINION OF THE COURT 


The joint resolution is not presently valid, 
or alive for the purpose of sustaining prose- 
cution for offenses heretofore committed 
thereunder. 

The joint resolution was intended as a 
temporary provision, to be in force during 
the period .between the first proclamation 
putting the prohibition into effect, and the 
later proclamation removing it. It was to 
be effective “until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress.” That time limit 
Was reached when the revoking proclamation 
was issued. Having then expired, no further 
judicial proceedings could be had thereun- 
der, unless competent authority had kept it 
alive for that purpose. (Yeaton v. United 
States (5 Cranch 281, 2883—4); United States 
v. Chambers (291 U. S. 207); The Rachel (6 
Cranch 329).) 

Revised Statutes, section 13, by its terms, 
is applicable only where a statute has been 
“repealed.” The word “repeal” means the 
abrogation of one statute by another statute. 

Mr. Neil P. Cullom was on the brief for 
Barr Shipping Corp. et al., appellees. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. 

On January 27, 1936, an indictment was 
returned in the court below, the first count 
of which charges that appellees, beginning 
with the 29th day of May 1934, conspired 
to sell in the United States certain arms of 
war, namely 15 machine guns, to Bolivia, a 
country then engaged in armed conflict in 
the Chaco, in violation of the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved May 28, 1934, and 
the provisions of a proclamation issued on 
the same day by the President of the United 
States pursuant to authority conferred by 
section 1 of the resolution. In pursuance of 
the conspiracy, the commission of certain 
overt acts was alleged, details of which need 
not be stated. The joint resolution (c. 365, 
48 Stat. 811) follows: 

“Resolved, etc., That if the President finds 
that the prohibition of the sale of arms and 

munitions of war in the United States to 
those countries now engaged in armed con- 
flict in the Chaco may contribute to the re- 
establishment of peace between those coun- 
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tries, and if after consultation with the 
governments of other American Republics 
and with their cooperation, as well as that 
of such other governments as he may deem 
necessary, he makes proclamation to that 
effect, it shall be unlawful to sell, except 
under such limitations and exceptions as 
the President prescribes, any arms of muni- 
tions of war in any place in the United States 
to the countries now engaged in that armed 
conflict, or to any person, company, or asso- 
ciation acting in the interest of either coun- 
try, until otherwise ordered by the President 
or by Congress. 

“Sec, 2. Whoever sells any arms or muni- 
tions of war in violation of section 1 shall, 
on conviction, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding 2 years, or both.” 

The President’s proclamation (48 Stat. 
1744), after reciting the terms of the joint 
resolution, declares: 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under and by virtue of the authority 
conferred in me by the said joint resolution 
of Congress, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that I have found that the prohibition of 
the sale of arms and munitions of war in 
the United States to those countries now en- 
gaged in armed conflict in the Chaco may 
contribute to the reestablishment of peace 
between those countries, and that I have 
consulted with the governments of other 
American Republics and have been assured 
of the cooperation of such governments as 
I have deemed necessary as contemplated 
by the said joint resolution; and I do hereby 
admonish all citizens of the United States 
and every person to abstain from every 
violation of the provisions of the joint reso- 
lution above set forth, hereby made appli- 
cable to Bolivia and Paraguay, and I do 
hereby warn them that all violations of such 
provisions will be rigorously prosecuted, 

“And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers 
of the United States charged with the ex- 
ecution of the laws thereof, the utmost dili- 
gence in preventing violations of the said 
joint resolution and this my proclamation 
issued thereunder, and in bringing to trial 
and punishment any offenders against the 
same. 

“And I do hereby delegate to the Secre- 
tary of State the power of prescribing excep- 
tions and limitations to the application of 
the said joint resolution of May 28, 1934, as 
made effective by this my proclamation is- 
sued thereunder.” 

On November 14, 1935, this proclamation 
was revoked (49 Stat. 3480), in the follow- 
ing terms: s 

“Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby declare and proclaim that I have 
found that the prohibition of the sale of 
arms and munitions of war in the United 
States to Bolivia or Paraguay will no longer 
be necessary as a contribution to the rees- 
tablishment of peace between those coun- 
tries, and the above-mentioned proclama- 
tion of May 28, 1934, is hereby revoked as 
to the sale of arms and munitions of war 
to Bolivia or Paraguay from and after No- 
vember 29, 1935, provided, however, that this 
action shall not have the effect of releas- 
ing or extinguishing any penalty, forfeiture, 
or liability incurred under the aforesaid 
proclamation of May 28, 1934, or the joint 
resolution of Congress approved by the Presi- 
dent on the same date; and that the said 
proclamations and joint resolution shall be 
treated as remaining in force for the pur- 
pose of sustaining any proper action or 
prosecution for the enforcement of such pen- 
alty, forfeiture, or liability.” 

Appellees severally demurred to the first 
count of the indictment on the grounds (1) 
that it did not charge facts sufficient to show 
the commission by appellees of any offense 
against any law of the United States; (2) 
that his count of the indictment charges a 
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conspiracy to violate the joint resolution and 
the Presidential proclamation, both of which 
had expired according to the terms of the 
joint resolution by reason of the revocation 
contained in the Presidential proclamation 
of November 14, 1935, and were not in force 
at the time when the indictment was found. 
The points urged in support of the demur- 
rers were, first, that the jcint resolution ef- 
fects an invalid delegation of legislative 
power to the Executive; second, that the 
joint resolution never became effective be- 
cause of the failure of the President to find 
essential jurisdictional facts; and third, that 
the second proclamation operated to put an 
end to the alleged liability under the joint 
resolution. 

The court below sustained the demurrers 
upon the first point, but overruled them on 
the second and third points (14 F. Supp. 
230), The Government appealed to this 
court under the provisions of the Criminal 
Appeals Act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 1246, 
as amended, U. S. C. title 18, sec. 682). That 
act authorizes the United States to appeal 
from a district court direct to this court in 
criminal cases where, among other things, 
the decision sustaining a demurrer to the 
indictment or any count thereof is based 
upon the invalidity or construction of the 
statute upon which the indictment is 
founded. 

First. It is contended that by the joint 
resolution, the going into effect and con- 
tinued operation of the resolution was con- 
ditioned (a) upon the President's judgment 
as to its beneficial effect upon the reestab- 
lishment of peace between the countries en- 
gaged in armed conflict in the Chaco; (b) 
upon the making of a proclamation, which 


‘was left to his unfettered discretion, thus 


constituting an attempted substitution of 
the President’s will for that of Congress; (c) 
upon the making of a proclamation putting 
an end to the operation of the resolution, 
which again was left to the President's un- 
fettered discretion; and (d) further, that 
the extent of its operation in particular cases 
was subject to limitation and exception by 
the President, controlled by no standard. In 
each of these particulars, appellees urged that 
Congress abdicated its essential functions 
and delegated them to the Executive. 

Whether, if the joint resolution had re- 
lated solely to internal affairs it would be 
open to the challenge that it constituted an 
unlawful delegation of legislative power to 
the Executive, we find it unnecessary to de- 
termine. The whole aim of the resolution is 
to affect a situation entirely external to the 
United States, and falling within the cate- 
gory of foreign affairs. The determination 
which we are called to make, therefore, is 
whether the joint resolution, as applied to 
that situation, is vulnerable to attack under 
the rule that forbids a delegation of the law- 
making power. ' In other words, assuming, 
but not deciding, that the challenged dele- 
gation, if it were confined to internal af- 
fairs, would be invalid, may it nevertheless 
be sustained on the ground that its exclusive 
aim is to afford a remedy for a hurtful con- 
dition within foreign territory? 

It will contribute to the elucidation of the 
question if we first consider the differences 
between the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment in respect of foreign or external af- 
fairs and those in respect of domestic or in- 
ternal affairs. That there are differences be- 
tween them, and that these differences are 
fundamental, may not be doubted. 

The two classes of powers are different, 
both in respect of their origin and their 
nature. The broad statement that the Fed- 
eral Government can exercise no powers ex- 
cept those specifically enumerated in the 
Constitution, and such implied powers as 
are necessary and proper to carry into effect 
the enumerated powers, is categorically true 
only in respect of our internal affairs. In 
that field, the primary purpose of the Con- 
stitution was to carve from the general mass 
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of legislative powers then by the 
States such portions as it was thought desir- 
able to vest in the Federal Government, leav- 
ing those not included in the enumeration 
still in the States. (Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co. (298 U. S. 238, 294).) That this doc- 
trine applies only to powers which the States 
had, is self-evident. And since the States 
severally never possessed international 
powers, such powers could not have been 
carved from the mass of State powers but 
obviously were transmitted to the United 
States from some other source. During the 
colonial period, those powers were possessed 
exclusively by and were entirely under the 
control of the Crown. By the Declaration 
of Independence, “the Representatives of 
the United States of America” declared the 
United—not the several—Colonies to be free 
and independent States, and as such to have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acts and things which independ- 
ent States may of right do. 

As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the colonies acting as a unit, 
the powers of external sovereignty passed 
from the Crown not to the colonies sever- 
ally, but to the colonies in their collective 
and corporate capacity as the United States 
of America, Even before the declaration, 
the colonies were a unit in foreign affairs, 
acting through a common agency—namely, 
the Continental Congress, composed of dele- 
gates from the Thirteen Colonies. That 
agency exercised the powers of war and peace, 
raised an army, created a navy, and finally 
adopted the Declaration of Independence. 
Rulers come and go; governments end and 
forms of government change; but sover- 
eignty survives. A political society cannot 
endure without a supreme will somewhere. 
Sovereignty is never held in suspense. When, 
therefore, the external sovereignty of Great 
Britain in respect of the colonies ceased, it 
immediately passed to the Union. (See Pen- 
hallow v. Doane (3 Dall. 54, 80-81)). That 
fact was given practical application almost 
at once, The treaty of peace, made on Sep- 
tember 23, 1783, was concluded between his 
Brittanic Majesty and the United States of 
America. (8 Stat—European treaties—80.) 

The Union existed before the Constitution, 
which was ordained and established, among 
other things, to form “a more perfect Union.” 
Prior to that event, it is clear that the 
Union, declared by the articles of confed- 
eration to be perpetual, was the sole pos- 
sessor of external sovereignty and in the 
Union it remained without change save in- 
sofar as the Constitution in express terms 
qualified its exercise. The framers’ con- 
vention was called and exerted its powers 
upon the irrefutable postulate that though 
the States were several their people in re- 
spect of foreign affairs were one. Compare 
the Chinese Exclusion Case. (130 U. S. 581, 
604, 606.) In that convention, the entire 
absence of State power to deal with those 
affairs was thus forcefully stated by Rufus 


King: 
“The States were not ‘sovereigns’ in the 
sense contended for by some. They did not 
the peculiar features of sovereignty, 
they could not make war, nor peace, nor al- 
Mances, nor treaties. Considering them as 
political beings, they were dumb, for they 
could not speak to any foreign sovereign 
whatever. They were deaf, for they could 
not hear any propositions from such sov- 
ereign. They had not even the organs or fa- 
cilities of defense or offense, for they could 
not of themselves raise troops, or equip ves- 
sels, for war.” (5 Elliott’s Debates 212.) 
It results that the investment of the Fed- 
eral Government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the affirma- 


In general confirmation of the foregoing 
views, see 1 Story on the Constitution, 4th 
èd., $§ 198-217, and especially §§ 210, 211, 
213, 214, 215 (p. 153), 216. 
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tive grants of the Constitution. The powers 
to declare and wage war, to conclude peace, 
to make treaties, to maintain diplomatic 
relations with other sovereignties, if they had 
never been mentioned in the Constitution, 
would have vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment as necessary concomitants of nation- 
ality. Neither the Constitution nor the laws 
passed in pursuance of it have any force in 
foreign territory unless in respect of our own 
citizens (see American Banana Co. v. United 
Fruit Co. (213 U. S. 347, 356)); and opera- 
tions of the Nation in such territory must be 
governed by treaties, international under- 
standings and compacts, and the principles 
of international law. As a member of the 
family of nations, the right and power of the 
United States in that field are equal to the 
right and power of the other members of the 
international family. Otherwise, the United 
States is not completely sovereign. The 
power to acquire territory by discovery and 
occupation (Jones v. United States (137 U. S. 
202, 212)), the power to expel undesirable 
aliens (Fong Yue Ting v. United States (149 
U. S. 698, 705 et seq.)), the power to make 
such international agreements as do not con- 
stitute treaties in the constitutional sense 
(Altman & Co. v. United States (224 U. S. 
583, 600-601)); Crandall, Treaties, Their 
Making and Enforcement (2d ed., p. 102 and 
note 1), none of which is expressly affirmed 
by the Constitution, nevertheless exist as in- 
herently inseparable from the conception of 
nationality. This the court recognized, and 
in each of the cases cited found the warrant 
for its conclusions not in the provisions of 
the Constitution, but in the law of nations. 

In Burnet v. Brooks (288 U. S. 378, 396) we 
said, “As a nation with all the attributes of 
sovereignty, the United States is vested with 
all the powers of government necessary to 
maintain an effective control of international 
relations.” (Cf. Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 
supra, page 295.) 

Not only, as we have shown, is the Federal 
power over external affairs in origin and 
essential character different from that over 
internal affairs, but participation in the ex- 
ercise of the power is significantly limited, 
In this vast external realm, with its impor- 
tant, complicated, delicate, and manifold 
problems, the President alone has the power 
to speak or listen as a representative of the 
Nation. He makes treaties with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; but he alone 
negotiates. Into the field of negotiation the 
Senate cannot intrude; and Congress itself 
is powerless to invade it. As Marshall said 
in his great argument of March 7, 1800, in 
the House of Representatives, “The President 
is the sole organ of the Nation in its external 
relations, and its sole representative with 
foreign nations.” (Annals, 6th Cong., vol. 
613.) The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, at a very early day in our history 
(February 15, 1816), reported to the Senate, 
among other things, as follows: 

“The President is the constitutional rep- 
resentative of the United States with regard 
to foreign nations. He manages our con- 
cerns with foreign nations and must neces- 
sarily be most competent to determine when, 
how, and upon what subjects negotiation may 
be urged with the greatest prospect of success. 
For his conduct he is responsible to the 
Constitution. The committee considers this 
responsibility the surest pledge for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty. They think the 
interference of the Senate in the direction of 
foreign negotiations calculated to diminish 
that responsibility and thereby to impair the 
best security for the national safety. The 
nature of transactions with foreign nations, 
moreover, requires caution and unity of 
design, and their success frequently depends 
on secrecy and dispatch.” (U. S. Senate 
Reports, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
yol. 8, p. 24.) 

It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an author- 
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ity vested in the President by an exertion 
of legislative power, but with such an au- 
thority plus the very delicate, plenary and 
exclusive power of the President as the sole 
organ of the Federal Government in the field 
of international relations—a power which 
does not require as a basis for its exercise 
an act of Congress, but which, of course, like 
every other governmental power, must be 
exercised in subordination to the applicable 
provisions of the Constitution. It is quite 
apparent that if, in the maintenance of our 
international’ relations, embarrassment— 
perhaps serious enrbarrassment—is to be 
avoided and success for our aims achieved, 
congressional legislation which is to be made 
effective through negotiation and inquiry 
within the international field must often ac- 
cord to the President a degree of discretion 
and freedom from statutory restriction 
which would not be admissible were domestic 
affairs alone involved. Moreover, he, not 
Congress, has the better opportunity of 
knowing the conditions which prevail in 
foreign countries, and especially is this true 
in time of war. He has his confidential 
sources of information. He has his agents 
in the form of diplomatic, consular, and other 
Officials. Secrecy in respect of information 
gathered by them may be highly necessary, 
and the premature disclosure of it productive 
of harmful results. Indeed, so clearly is this 
true that the first President refused to ac- 
cede to a request to lay before the House of 
Representatives the instructions, correspond- 
ence and documents relating to the negoti- 
ation of the Jay treaty—a refusal the wis- 
dom of which was recognized by the House 
itself and has never since been doubted. 
In his reply to the request, President Wash- 
ington said: 

“The nature of foreign negotiations re- 
quires caution, and their success must of- 
ten depend on secrecy; and even when 
brought to a conclusion a full disclosure of 
all the measures, demands, or eventual con- 
cessions which may have been proposed or 
contemplated would be extremely impoli- 
tic; for this might have a pernicious influ- 
ence on future negotiations, or produce im- 
mediate inconveniences, perhaps danger and 
mischief, in relation to other powers. The 
necessity of such caution and secrecy was 
one cogent reason for vesting the power of 
making treaties in the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, the prin- 
ciple on which that body was formed con- 
fining it to a small number of Members. To 
admit, then, a right in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to demand and to have as a mat- 
ter of course all the papers respecting a ne- 
gotiation with a foreign power would be to 
establish a dangerous precedent.” (1 Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, p. 194.) 

The marked difference between foreign 
affairs and domestic affairs in this respect 
is recognized by both Houses of Congress in 
the very form of their requisitions for in- 
formation from the executive departments. 
In the case of every department except the 
Department of State, the resolutior directs 
the official to furnish the information. In 
the case of the State Department, dealing 
with foreign affairs, the President is re- 
quested to furnish the information “if not 
incompatible with the public interest.” A 
statement that to furnish the information is 
not compatible with the public interest 
rarely, if ever, is questioned. 

When the President is to be authorized 
by legislation to act in respect of a matter 
intended to affect a situation in foreign ter- 
ritory, the legislator properly bears in mind 
the important consideration that the form 
of the President's action—or, indeed, whether 
he shall act at all—may well depend, among 
other things, upon the nature of the con- 
fidential information which he has or may 
thereafter receive, or upon the effect which 
his action may have upon our foreign rela- 
tions, This consideration, in connection 
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with what we have already said on the sub- 
ject, discloses the unwisdom of requiring 
Congress in this field of governmental power 
to lay down narrowly definite standards by 
which the President is to be governed. As 
this court said in Mackenzie v. Hare (239 
U. S. 299, 311), “As a Government, the 
United States is invested with all the at- 
tributes of sovereignty. As it has the char- 
acter of nationality it has the powers of 
nationality, especially those which concern 
its relations and intercourse with other coun- 
tries. We should hesitate long before limit- 
ing or embarrassing such powers.” 

In the light of the foregoing observations, 
it is evident that this court should not 
be in haste to apply a general rule which 
will have the effect of condemning legisla- 
tion like that under review as constituting 
an unlawful delegation of legislative power. 
The principles which justify such legislation 
find overwhelming support in the unbroken 
legislative practice which has prevailed al- 
most from the inception of the national 
Government to the present day. 

Let us examine, in chronological order, 
the acts of legislation which warrant this 
conclusion: 

The act of June 4, 1794, authorized the 
President to lay, regulate, and revoke em- 
bargoes. He was authorized, whenever, in 
his opinion, the public safety shall so re- 
quire to lay the embargo upon all ships 
and vessels in the ports of the United States, 
including those of foreign nations, under 
such regulations as the circumstances of the 
case may require, and to continue or revoke 
the same, whenever he shall think proper 
(c. 41, 1 Stat. 372). A prior joint resolution 
of May 7, 1794 (1 Stat. 401), had conferred 
unqualified power on the President to grant 
clearances, notwithstanding an existing em- 
bargo, to ships or vessels belonging to citi- 
zens of the United States bound to any port 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

The act of March 3, 1795 (c. 53, 1 Stat. 
444), gave the President authority to permit 
the exportation of arms, cannon, and mili- 
tary stores, the law prohibiting such ex- 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding; the 
only prescribed guide for his action being 
that such exports should be in cases con- 
nected with the security of the commercial 
interest of the United States, and for public 
purposes only. 

By the act of June 13, 1798 (c. 53, sec. 5, 
1 Stat. 566), it was provided that if the Goy- 
ernment of France shall clearly disavow, 
and shall be found to refrain from the ag- 
gressions, depredations, and hostilities there- 
tofore maintained against vessels and prop- 
erty of the citizens of the United States, in 
violation of the faith of treaties, and the 
laws of nations, and shall thereby acknowl- 
edge the just claims of the United States 
to be considered as in all respects neutral, 
+ * t shall be lawful for the President 
of the United States, being well ascertained 
of the premises, to remit and discontinue 
the prohibitions and restraints hereby en- 
acted and declared; and he shall be, and is 
hereby authorized to make proclamation 
thereof accordingly. 

By section 4 of the act of February 9, 1799 
(ch. 2, 1 Stat. 615), it was made lawful for the 
President, “if he shall deem it expedient and 
consistent with the interest of the United 
States,” by order to remit certain restraints 
and prohibitions imposed by the act with 
respect to the French Republic, and also to 
revoke any such order “whenever, in his 
opinion, the interest of the United States 
shall require.“ 

Similar authority, qualified in the same 
way, was conferred by section 6 of the act of 
February 7, 1800 (ch. 10, 2 Stat. 9). 

Section 5 of the act of March 3, 1805 (ch, 
41, 2 Stat. 341), made it lawful for the Presi- 
dent, whenever an armed vessel entering the 
harbors or waters within the jurisdiction of 
the United States and required to depart 
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therefrom should fail to do so, not only to 
employ the land and naval forces to compel 
obedience, but “if he shall think it proper, it 
shall be lawful for him to forbid, by procla- 
mation, all intercourse with such vessel, and 
with every armed vessel of the same nation, 
and the officers and crew thereof; to prohibit 
all supplies and aid from being furnished 
them” and to do various other things con- 
nected therewith. Violation of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation was penalized. 

On February 28, 1806, an act was passed 
(ch. 9, 2 Stat. 351) to suspend commercial 
intercourse between the United States and 
certain parts of the island of St. Domingo. 
A penalty was prescribed for its violation. 
Notwithstanding the positive provisions of 
the act, it was by section 5 made lawful for 
the President to remit and discontinue the 
restraints and prohibitions imposed by the 
act at any time “if he shall deem it expedient 
and consistent with the interests of the 
United States” to do so.. Likewise in respect 
of the Nonintercourse Act of March 1, 1809 
(ch. 24, 2 Stat. 528), the President was au- 
thorized (sec. 11, p. 530), in case either of 
the countries affected should so revoke or 
modify her edicts “as that they shall cease 
to violate the neutral commerce of the 
United States,” to proclaim the fact, after. 
which the suspended trade might be renewed 
with the nation so doing. 

Practically every volume of the United 
States Statutes contains one or more acts or 
joint resolutions of Congress authorizing 
action by the President in respect of subjects 
affecting foreign relations, which either leave 
the exercise of the power to his unrestricted 
judgment, or provide a standard far more 
general than that which has always been 
considered requisite with regard to domestic 
affairs. Many, though not all, of these acts 
are designated in the footnote.” 


Thus, the President has been broadly 
“authorized” to suspend embargo acts passed 
by Congress, “if in his judgment the public 
interest should require it“ (act of December 
19, 1806, ch. 1, sec. 3, 2 Stat. 411), or if, “in 
the judgment of the President,” there has 
been such suspension of hostilities abroad 
as may render commerce of the United States 
sufficiently safe (act of April 22, 1808, ch. 52, 
2 Stat. 490; see also, act of March 3, 1817, 
th. 39, sec. 2, 3 Stat. 361; compare, but as 
to reviving an embargo act, the act of May 
1, 1810, ch. 39, sec. 4, 2 Stat. 605). Likewise, 
Congress has passed numerous acts laying 
tonnage and other duties on foreign ships, in 
retaliation for duties enforced on United 
States vessels, but providing that if the Pres- 
ident should be satisfied that the counter- 
vailing duties were repealed or abolished, 
then he might by proclamation suspend the 
duties as to vessels of the nation so acting. 
Thus, the President has been “authorized” 
to proclaim the suspension (act of January 7, 
1824, ch. 4, sec. 4, 4 Stat. 3; act of May 24, 
1828, ch, 111, 4 Stat. 308; act of July 24, 1897, 
ch. 13, 30 Stat. 214). Or it has been provided 
that the suspension should take effect when- 
ever the President “shall be satisfied” that 
the discriminating duties have been abol- 
ished (act of March 3, 1815, ch. 77, 3 Stat. 
224; act of May 31, 1830, ch. 219, sec. 2, 4 
Stat. 425). Or that the President “may 
direct” that the tonnage duty shall cease to 
be levied in such circumstances (act of July 
13, 1832, ch. 207, sec. 3, 4 Stat. 578; and com- 
pare act of June 26, 1884, ch. 121, sec. 14, 23 
Stat. 53, 57). Other acts, for retaliation 
against discriminations as to United States 
commerce, have placed broad powers in the 
hands of the President, “authorizing” even 
the total exclusion of vessels of any foreign 
country so offending (act of June 19, 1886, 
ch. 421, sec. 17, 24 Stat. 79, 83), or the increase 
of duties on its goods or their total exclusion 
from the United States (act of June 17, 1930, 
ch. 497, sec. 388, 46 Stat. 590, 704), or the 
exclusion of its goods or the detention, in 
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It well may be assumed that these legis- 
lative precedents were in mind when Con- 
gress passed the joint resolutions of April 
22, 1898 (30 Stat. 739; “March 14, 1912, 37 
Stat. 630; and January 31, 1922, 42 Stat. 
$61), to prohibit the export of coal or other 
war material. The resolution of 1898 au- 
thorized the President “in his discretion, and 
with such limitations and exceptions as 
shall seem to him expedient” to prohibit 
such exportations. The striking identity of 
language found in the second resolution 
mentioned above and in the one now under 
review will be seen upon comparison. The 
resolution of March 14, 1912, provides: 

“That whenever the President shall find 
that in any American country conditions of 
domestic violence exist which are promoted 
by the use of arms or munitions of war pro- 
cured from the United States, and shall 
make proclamation thereof, it shall be un- 
lawful to export except under such limita- 
tions and exceptions as the President shall 
prescribe any arms or munitions of war 
from any place in the United States to such 
country until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress. 

“Sec. 2. That any shipment of material 
hereby declared unlawful after such a proc- 
lamation shall be punishable by fine not 
exceeding $10,000, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 2 years, or both.” 

The third resolution is in substantially 
the same terms, but extends to any country 
in which the United States exercises extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, and provides for the 
President's action not only when conditions 
of domestic violence exist which are pro- 


certain circumstances, of its vessels, or the 
exclusion of its vessels or nationals from 
privileges similar to those which it has de- 
nied to citizens of the United States (act of 
September 8, 1916, ch. 463, sec. 804-806, 39 
Stat. 756, 799-800). As to discriminations by 
particular countries, it has been made lawful 
for the President, by proclamation, which he 
“may in his discretion, apply * * * to 
any part or all” of the subjects named, to 
exclude certain goods of the offending coun- 
try, or its vessels (act of March 3, 1887, ch. 
339, 24 Stat. 475; and compare act of July 
26, 1892, ch. 248, 27 Stat. 267; compare, also, 
authority given the Postmaster General to 
reduce or enlarge rates of foreign postage, 
among other things, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting any adverse measures affecting our 
postal intercourse with foreign countries 
(act of March 3, 1851, ch. 20, sec. 2, 9 Stat. 
587, 589)). The President has been “author- 
ized” to suspend an act providing for the 
exercise of judicial functions by ministers, 
consuls, and other officers of the United 


States in the Ottoman dominions and Egypt 


whenever he “shall receive satisfactory infor- 
mation” that the governments concerned 
have organized tribunals likely to secure to 
United States citizens the same impartial 
justice enjoyed under the judicial functions 
exercised by the United States officials (act 
of March 23, 1874, ch. 62, 18 Stat. 23). Con- 
gress has also passed acts for the enforcement 
oj treaties or conventions, to be effective 
only upon proclamation of the President. 
Some of them may be noted which “author- 
ize” the President to make proclamation 
when he shall be “satisfied” or shall receive 
“satisfactory evidence” that the other nation 
has complied (act of August 5, 1854, ch. 269, 
secs. 1, 2, 10 Stat. 587; act of March 1. 1873, 
ch. 213, secs. 1, 2, 17 Stat. 482; act of August 
15, 1876, ch. 290, 19 Stat. 200; act of Decem- 
ber 17, 1903, ch. 1, sec. 1, 33 Stat. 3; cf. act 
of June 11, 1864, ch. 116, sec. 1, 13 Stat. 121; 
act of February 21, 1893, ch. 150, 27 Stat. 472). 
V here appropriate, Congress has provided 
that violation of the President’s proclama- 


_tions authorized by the foregoing acts shall 


be penalized. (See, e. g., act of June 19, 
1886; act of March 3, 1887; act of September 
8, 1916; act of June 17, 1930—all supra.) 
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moted, but also when such conditions may 
be promoted, by the use of such arms or 
munitions of war. 

We had occasion to review these embargo 
and kindred acts in connection with an ex- 
haustive discussion of the general subject 
of delegation of legislative power in a recent 
case, Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 
388, 421-422), and in justifying such acts, 
pointed out that they confided to the Presi- 
dent “an authority which was cognate to the 
conduct by him of the foreign relations of 
the Government.” 

The result of holding that Joint resolution 
here under attack is void and unenforceable 
as constituting an unlawful delegation of 
legislative power would be to stamp this 
multitude of comparable acts and resolutions 
as likewise invalid; and while this Court 
may not, and should not, hesitate to declare 
acts of Congress, however many times re- 
peated, to be unconstitutional if beyond all 
rational doubt it finds them to be so, an 
impressive array of legislation such as we 
have just set forth, enacted by nearly every 
Congress from the beginning of our national 
existence to the present day, must be given 
unusual weight in the process of reaching 
a correct determination of the problem. A 
legislative practice such as we have here, 
evidenced not by only occasional instances, 
but marked by the movement of a steady 
stream for a century and a half of time, goes 
a long way in the direction of proving the 
presence of unassailable ground for the con- 
stitutionality of the practice, to be found in 
the origin and history of the power involved, 
or in its nature, or in both combined. 

In The Laura (114 U. S. 411, 416) this court 
answered a challenge to the constitutionality 
of a statute authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to remit or mitigate fines and pen- 
alties in certain cases, by repeating the lan- 
guage of a very early case ¢Stuart v. Laird (1 
Cranch 299, 309)) that the long practice and 
acquiescence under the statute was a “prac- 
tical exposition * * * too strong and 
obstinate to be shaken or controlled. Of 
course, the question is at rest, and ought not 
now to be disturbed.” In Burrow-Giles 
Lithographie Co. v. Sarony (111 U. S. 53, 57), 
the constitutionality of Revised Statutes, 
section 4952, conferring upon the author, in- 
ventor, designer, or proprietor of a photo- 
graph certain rights, was involved. Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller, speaking for the court, disposed 
of the point by saying: “The construction 
placed upon the Constitution by the first act 
of 1790, and the act of 1802, by the men who 
were contemporary with its formation, many 
of whom were members of the convention 
which framed it, is of itself entitled to very 
great weight, and when it is remembered that 
the rights thus established have not been 
disputed during a pericd of nearly a century, 
it is almost conclusive.” 

In Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649, 691), this 
court declared that the practical 
construction of the Constitution, as given 
by so many acts of Congress, and embracing 
almost the entire period of our national ex- 
istence, should not be overruled, unless upon 
a conviction that such legislation was clearly 
incompatible with the supreme law of the 
land.” The rule is one which has been 
stated and applied many times by this court. 
as examples, see Ames v. Kansas (111 U. S. 
449, 469); McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 
316, 401); Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244, 
286). 

The uniform, long-continued, and undis- 
puted legislative practice just disclosed rests 
upon an admissible view of the Constitution 
which, even if the practice found far less 
support in principle than we think it does, 
we should not feel at liberty at this late day 
to disturb. 

We deem it unnecessary to consider, seri- 
atim, the several clauses which are said to 
evidence the unconstitutionality of the joint 
resolution as involving an unlawful dele- 
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gation of legislative power. It is enough to 
summarize by saying that, both upon prin- 
ciple and in accordance with precedent, we 
conclude there is sufficient warrant for the 
broad discretion vested in the President to 
determine whether the enforcement of the 
statute will have a beneficial effect upon the 
reestablishment of peace in the affected 
countries; whether he shall make proclama- 
tion to bring the resolution into operation; 
whether and when the resolution shall cease 
to operate and to make proclamation ac- 
cordingly; and to prescribe limitations and 
exceptions to which the enforcement of the 
resolution shall be subject. 

Second. The second point raised by the 
demurrer was that the joint resolution never 
became effective because the President failed 
to find essential jurisdictional facts; and 
the third point was that the second procla- 
mation of the President operated to put an 
end to the alleged liability of appellees under 
the joint resolution. In respect to both 
points, the court below overruled the de- 
murrer, and thus far sustained the Govern- 
ment. 

The Government contends that upon an 
appeal by the United States under the Crim- 
inal Appeals Act, from a decision holding an 
indictment bad, the jurisdiction of the court 
does not extend to questions decided in 
favor of the United States, but that such 
questions may only be reviewed in the usual 
way after conviction. We find nothing in 
the words of the statute or in its purposes 
which justifies this conclusion. The demur- 
rer in the present case challenges the valid- 
ity of the statute upon three separate and 
distinct grounds. If the court below had 
sustained the demurrer without more, an 
appeal by the Government necessarily would 
have brought here for our determination all 
of these grounds, since in that case the rec- 
ord would not have disclosed whether the 
court considered the statute invalid upon 
one particular ground or upon all of the 
grounds alleged. The judgment of the lower 
court is that the statute is invalid. Hav- 
ing held that this judgment cannot be sus- 
tained upon the particular ground which 
that court assigned, it is now open to this 
court to inquire whether or not the judg- 
ment can be sustained upon the rejected 
grounds which also challenge the validity 
of the statute and, therefore, constitute a 
proper subject of review by this court under 
the Criminal Appeals Act (United States v. 
Hastings (296 U. S. 188, 192)). 

In Langnes v. Green (282 U. S. 531), where 
the decree of a district court had been as- 
sailed upon two grounds and the circuit 
court of appeals had sustained the attack 
upon one of such grounds only, we held that 
a respondent in certiorari might neverthe- 
less urge in this court in support of the de- 
cree the ground which the intermediate ap- 
pellate court had rejected, That principle 
is applicable here. 

We proceed, then, to a consideration of 
the second and third grounds of the demur- 
rers which, as we have said, the court below 
rejected. 

1. The Executive proclamation recites, “I 
have found that the prohibition of the sale 
of arms and munitions of war in the United 
States to those countries now engaged in 
armed conflict in the Chaco may contribute 
to the reestablishment of peace between 
those countries, and that I have consulted 
with the governments of other American Re- 
publics and have been assured of the cooper- 
ation of such governments as I have deemed 
necessary as contemplated by the said joint 
resolution.” This finding satisfies every re- 
quirement of the joint resolution. There is 
no suggestion that the resolution is fatally 
uncertain or indefinite; and a finding which 
follows its language, as this finding does, 
cannot well be challenged as insufficient. 

But appellees, referring to the words which 
we have quoted above, contend that the 
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finding is insufficient because the President 
does not declare that the cooperation of 
such governments as he deemed necessary 
included any American Republic and, there- 
fore, the recital contains no affirmative show- 
ing of compliance in this respect with the 
joint resolution. The criticism seems to us 
wholly wanting in substance. The President 
recites that he has consulted with the gov- 
ernments of other American Republics, and 
that he has been assured of the cooperation 
of such governments as he deemed necessary 
as contemplated by the joint resolution. 
These recitals, construed together, fairly in- 
clude within their meaning American 
Republics. 

2. The second proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, revoking the first proclamation, it is 
urged, had the_effect of putting an end to 
the joint resolution, and, in accordance with 
a well-settled rule, no penalty could be en- 
forced or punishment inflicted thereafter for 
an offense committed during the life of the 
joint resolution in the absence of a provi- 
sion in the resolution to that effect. There 
is no doubt as to the general rule or as to 
the absence of a saving clause in the joint 
resolution. But is the case presented one 
which makes the rule applicable? 

It was not within the power of the Presi- 
dent to repeal the joint resolution, and his 
second proclamation did not purport to do 
so. It “revoked” the first proclamation; and 
the question is, Did the revocation of the 
proclamation have the effect of abrogating 
the resolution or of precluding its enforce- 
ment insofar as that involved the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of offenses committed 
during the life of the first proclamation? 
We are of opinion that it did not. 

Prior to the first proclamation the joint 
resolution was an existing law, but dormant, 
awaiting the creation of a particular situa- 
tion to render it active. No action or lack 
of action on the part of the President could 
destroy its potentiality. Congress alone 
could do that. The happening of the desig- 
nated events—namely, the finding of certain 
conditions and the proclamation by the Presi- 
dent—did not call the law into being. It 
created the occasion for it to function. The 
cecond proclamation did not put an end to 
the law or affect what had been done in vio- 
lation of the law. The effect of the procla- 
mation was simply to remove for the future 
a condition of affairs which admitted of its 
exercise. 

We should have had a different case if the 
joint resolution had expired by its own terms 
upon the issue of the second proclamation. 
Its operative force, it is true, was limited to 
the period of time covered by the first proc- 
lamation. And when the second proclama- 
tion was issued, the resolution ceased to be 
a rule for the future. It did not cease to 
be the law for the antecedent period of time. 
The distinction is clearly pointed out by the 
Superior Court of Judicature of New Hamp- 
shire in Stevens v. Dimond (6 N. H. 330, 332, 
333). There, a town bylaw provided that 
if certain animals should be found going at 
large between the 1st day of April and the 
last day of October, etc., the owner would 
incur a prescribed penalty. The trial court 
directed the jury that the bylaw, being in 
force for a year only, had expired so that 
the defendant could not be called upon to 
answer for a violation which occurred dur- 
ing the designated period. The State appel- 
late court reversed, saying that when laws 
“expire by their own limitation, or are re- 
pealed, they cease to be the law in relation 
to the past, as well as the future, and can 
no longer be enforced in any case. No case 
is, however, to be found in which it was ever 
held before that they thus ceased to be law, 
unless they expired by express limitation 
in themselves, or were repealed. It has 
never been decided that they cease to be law, 
merely because the time they were intended 
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to regulate had expired. * * 4 very 
little consideration of the subject will con- 
vince anyone that a limitation of the time 
to which a statute is to apply, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the limitation of the time 
a statute is to continue in force.” 

The first proclamation of the President was 
in force from the 28th day of May 1934, to 
the 14th day of November 1935. If the joint 
resolution had in no way depended upon 
Presider*ial action, but had provided ex- 
plicitly that, at any time between May 28, 
1934, and November 14, 1935, it should be 
unlawful to sell arms or munitions of war 
to the countries engaged in armed conflict 
in the Chaco, it certainly could not be suc- 
cessfully contended that the law would ex- 
pire with the passing of the time fixed in 
respect of offenses committed during the 
period. 

The judgment of the court below must be 
reversed and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings in accordance with the foregoing 
opinion. 

Reversed. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds does not agree. 
He is of or ion that the Court below 
reached the right conclusion and its judg- 
ment ought to be affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Stone took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of this case. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite attention to a book by Cor- 
win, entitled “The President, Office and 
Powers.” I read from page 208: 

The President is the sole organ of the 
Nation in its external relations and its sole 
representative with foreign nations. 


Whom was the author quoting? John 
Marshall. These were the words of John 
Marshall, spoken in 1799. 

As for the junior Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. President, he will be glad to stand in 
the shadow of John Marshall any time 
on any constitutional law point. 

I submit to my eolleagues in the 
Senate, and particularly to my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle, that to 
my way of thinking my party should 
never vary from living up to the full 
meaning and intent and spirit of the 
separation-of-powers doctrine of the 
Constitution of the United States. In my 
judgment, once again in this session of 
Congress we see in this amendment an- 
other variance, from the separation-of- 
powers doctrine of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Oh, yes, I know there are reasons 
which I think explain the confusion that 
has developed in this session of Con- 
gress in regard to the separation-of- 
powers doctrine. We might just as well 
face the fact, and face it frankly, that 
in this country there has developed, to 
a disturbing degree, a great deal of con- 
fusion with regard to some of the prac- 
tices and policies of the administration, 
and particularly within the State De- 
partment, in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. But, Mr. President, I hold to the 
view that it is in times of problems, it is 
in times of crises, and it is in times of 
confusion and uncertainty that we 
should cling tenaciously to the basic 
principles of the Constitution, including 
the principle of the separation-of-pow- 
ers doctrine, which recognizes that we 
are a Government of three coordinate, 
coequal, and independent branches of 

Government. I am not going to be a 
party to any proposal which in my judg- 
ment invades the constitutional preroga- 
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tive of any one of the three branches 
of that coordinate, coequal, and inde- 
pendent tripartite system of government. 

I rise to oppose the amendment here 
tonight because I cannot reconcile it, 
anymore than I could on August 23, with 
the separation-of-powers doctrine, and 
what I consider to be the prerogative 
of the President of the United States in 
the field of foreign relations. 

There are some other references, Mr. 
President, which we have considered 
heretofore in this session of Congress, 
when we had the troops-to-Europe is- 
sue before the Senate. Then again the 
separation of powers doctrine became in- 
volved in the debate, and once again a 
committee of the Senate brought for- 
ward a scholarly report which ought 
to be reviewed in connection with the 
Smith amendment, because I think many 
of the things set forth in that report are 
equally applicable to the Smith amend- 
ment. . 

Thus on page 1 of the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services of February 28, 1951, on 
the powers of the President to send the 
Armed Forces outside the United States, 
there brought together certain citations, 
which I think are applicable to the debate 
on the Smith amendment. Having 
cited the appropriate sections of the 
Constitution itself on the executive pow- 
ers of the President, we said in that 
report: 

In addition to these specific grants of au- 
thority the courts have recognized that the 
President, as that branch of the Government 
vested with the “Executive power“ (ibid., art. 
II, sec. 1), has certain powers in the field of 
foreign affairs which are not conferred es- 
pressly by the Constitution but are derived 
from the fact that the United States is a 
sovereign nation, with rights and obligations 
under the law of nations. In the field of 
foreign affairs the courts have called the Pres- 
ident the “sole organ of the Nation.” 


Citing again, the leading case of 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright (299 
U. S. 304) at page 318, and citing also 
Cunningham v. Neagle (135 U. S. 1), at 
page 64. 

Also in that report we pointed out: 

While the Congress has power to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, to make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces, and other powers 
important and necessary to the conduct of 
foreign policy, and to the defense of the 
United States, these powers are not to be so 
construed as to curb or cripple the powers 
of the President as Commander in Chief. 


For our supporting authority we cited 
Swain v. United States (28 Court of 
Claims, pages 173, 221). 

Thus— 

In time of war, the powers of the President 


as Commander in Chief are full and com- 
plete. 


Citing the old case of Fleming against 
Page: 

The power to declare war, which is vested 
in the Congress by the Constitution, does not 
impair the authority of the President, in the 
absence of a declaration of war, to do all 
that may be needful as Commander in Chief 
to repel invasion, to repress insurrection, 
and to use the Armed Forces for the defense 
of the United States. 
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Those are the famous Prize cases. I 
respectfully submit that I do not see how 
one can look at the task which confronts 
the Fresident of the United States in 
regard to NATO without finding that 
the principles laid down in the Prize 
cases are applicable today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the Senator 
would first permit me to finish this legal 
analysis, and then I shall be very happy 
to yield. I think the Senator ought to 
hear me in full on that phase, and then 
ask his questions on the basis of that. 

We state in the report: 

In addition to this power to use the Armed 
Forces for the defense of the country and its 
foreign policy interests, the President has 
the authority and the duty to carry out 
treaties of the United States. Treaties, duly 
approved, are the law of the land and it be- 
comes the President's duty to “take care that 
they be faithfully executed” as laws. 


We are dealing, Mr. President, with a 
treaty. Let us not forget that in the 
waole matter of foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid connected with this particular 
bill, we are dealing still and will, I think, 
for some years to come, with the imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
That is the parent of this proposed legis- 
lative action; and the obligations of the 
President in connection with the treaty 
in the field of foreign policy continue. I 
submit that we violate the separation-of- 
powers doctrine when in the field of 
foreign policy in connection with the 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
pact we seek to destroy that discre- 
tionary power of the President which has 
been exercised by all Presidents in our 
history. 

Thus in our report, in connection with 
this last point, we cited United States 
versus schooner Peggy, an 1801 case, and 
we said further: 

The President has discretion to decide 
what measures, within the sphere of his con- 
stitutional powers, shall be adopted to carry 
out the purpose of a treaty. He does not de- 
pend on implementing legislation when the 
purpose of the treaty can be served by some- 
thing that he has the power to do. 


On page 3 of that report which I cite 
tonight for reference, Mr. President, we 
said: 

In approaching this field of constitutional 
law it should be noted that the Constitution 
does not clearly and explicitly define the re- 
spective powers of the President and the 
Congress in the field of military and foreign 
affairs. While the Constitution allocates 
certain large powers in general terms to one 
or the other, it does not prevent conflicts 
between them. Such conflicts have been 
common in American history and of tre- 
mendous political and historical importance 
to the country. Over the years certain de- 
fined patterns of conduct have grown up 
based upon the actions taken by the Prest- 
dent or the Congress. These acts are not 
precedents in the legal sense, but in this 
field of constitutional law they have great 
value in defining the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. 

By the nature of things the courts have 
not been called upon to decide the major 
conflicts between the President and the Con- 
gress in this field. Such clashes seldom pre- 
sent justiciable issues. Where private rights 
have been involved, the courts have been 
very careful not to infringe upon the powers 
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of either the President or the Congress. 
Where possible, they haye side-stepped the 
issue. Where this has not been possible, 
they have acted almost without exception 
to affirm the views taken by the President 
as to the extent of his own authority. 


I also call attention again to the oft 
repeated quotation from the great Mar- 
shill in Marbury against Madison. 
Again, it is a quotation which bears 
directly both upon this power of the 
President and also upon the separation- 
of-powers doctrine. In that great deci- 
sion the great Marshall said: 

By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and 
is accountable only to his country in his 
political character, and to his own con- 
science. * * * The subjects are politi- 
cal: they respect the Nation, not individual 
rights and, being entrusted to the Executive, 
the decision of the Executive is conclusive. 
The application of this remark will be per- 
ceived, by adverting to the act of Congress 
for establishing the Department of Foreign 
‘Affairs. This officer—the Secretary of 
State—as his duties were prescribed by that 
act, is to conform precisely to the will of 
the President: he is the mere organ by whom 
that will is communicated. The acts of such 
an officer, as an Officer, can never be ex- 
aminable by the courts. 


Every freshman student in every 
course in constitutional law for decades 
gone by has been taught the great con- 
stitutional principles laid down by 
Marshall in that memorable decision in 
Marbury against Madison. I submit 
that this constitutional doctrine laid 
down by Marshall is as applicable today 
as when he penned those historic words; 
and to my way of thinking they have a 
direct bearing upon the Smith amend- 
ment, because in my opinion, one of the 
effects of the Smith amendment would 
be to restrict and impinge upon and in- 
terfere with the exercise of a discretion- 
ary power which I believe is inherent in 
the President of the United States in the 
field of foreign policy. 

Let me make perfectly clear, Mr. 
President, that I expect to stay so long 
in the Senate that undoubtedly the op- 
portunity will be presented to me to 
make, in the not too distant future, the 
same defense of the powers of the Presi- 
dent of the United States when a Re- 
publican occupies the White House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. So far 
as the junior Senator from Oregon is 
concerned, I will stand on the Constitu- 
tion and fight to protect the principle of 
separation of powers, irrespective of 
which party occupies the White House. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illi- 


nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How long in the 
future does the Senator from Oregon 
expect he will have to remain here be- 
fore he finds that consummation? 

Mr. MORSE. A little less than 2 
years. If I can stay away from the 
heels of horses during that period of 
time, God willing, I shall be here, be- 
cause I still have that long to serve, 
and I shall be taking the same stand 
in support of what I have come to call, 
as my Republican philosophy, a policy 
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of constitutional liberalism as I am tak- 
ing here tonight in defense of what I 
believe are the clear Presidential powers 
of a Democrat now in the White House. 

I recommend for the reading of my 
good friends, on the subject of the Smith 
amendment, the interesting book by Van 
Nostrand, entitled “How Foreign Policy 
Is Made,” particularly the chapter be- 
ginning on page 102. I shall not take 
the time to read it at this late hour, 
but I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks pages 102, 
103, 104, 105, and the first two lines on 
page 106. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered io be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES—THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Constitution of the United States did 
not expressly delegate authority for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs to any specified agency, 
However, it has been inferred from the be- 
ginning and long since accepted as a fact 
by constitutional lawyers that the initiative 
for the formulation of chief foreign policies 
remains in the hands of the President. The 
Department of State, established by law in 
1789, is “the legal organ of communication 
between the President and other countries,” 
and therefore, the Secretary of State, the De- 
partment’s administrative head, becomes the 
official spokesman of the President and the 
Government of the United States vis-a-vis 
foreign governments. 

The Constitution provides that the Pres- 
ident inform Congress about the state of the 
Union; that he receive accredited foreign 
representatives, nominate United States en- 
voys to foreign countries, and take part in 
the two most important prerogatives of all— 
the treaty-making power and the war-mak- 
ing power. 

These powers are, however, limited by Con- 
gress, “The President shall have power,” says 
the Constitution, “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” The Senate may also accept the 
President's proposals conditionally—that is, 
it may modify treaties without rejecting 
their substance. But it is up to the Presi- 
dent finally to ratify such treaties by signing 
them. Only thus can they become law. 

Declarations of war must be passed by Con- 
gress, usually at Presidential instigation. 
However, in practice the President, as Chief 
Executive with power to conduct foreign re- 
lations, and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, can order military action be- 
fore or without declaration of war by Con- 
gress. In such cases the constitutional 
authority of Congress to declare war amounts 
primarily to official and legal recognition 
of already existing conditions. This is of 
particular significance in the age of atomic 
energy, supersonic speed, and radio-guided 
missiles. Congress could, at least in theory, 
affect the continuation of an armed conflict 
by impeaching the President and by refusing 
to provide funds for the conduct of war.“ 

Information about international problems 
may be requested from the President by both 
Houses of Congress. The increasing com- 
plexity of international relations and the 


1 The Constitution is silent about ending a 
state of war. By practice and decisions of 
the Supreme Court, it is now established 
that war may be ended by treaty—in which 
case only the Senate would be involved in 
ratification—or by joint resolution of Con- 
gress, repealing “authorization of hostilities.” 
(Cf. E. S. Corwin, the Constitution and What 
It Means Today, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., 1947, p. 63.) 
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concurrently heavier responsibil)ties for pol- 
icy decisiogs have caused United States 
Presidents in recent times to seek close co- 
operation with advisory bodies of the Con- 
gress, notably the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate. Con- 
stitutionally, the Senate has a much stronger 
position than the House in the determina- 
tion of foreign policy since it is regarded as 
an advisory body of the President in matters 
concerning foreign affairs. 

Yet the House of Representatives can exert 
strong influence through holding the purse 
strings of the United States Treasury. It 
can pass, cut down, or deny requests for 
money appropriations, In this way, it can 
bring about organizational modifications in 
both the Department of State and the Armed 
Forces, entailing serlous consequences and 
influence on the relations between the 
United States and the world. While it is 
sometimes held that the power to rule by 
appropriation is against the spirit of the 


Constitution, there seems to be no indication 


that the founding fathers wanted to prevent 
such possibility, The House of Representa- 
tives, like the Senate, may also express its 
views on foreign policy by passing, modify- 
ing, or rejecting proposed laws that have a 
beering on foreign affairs, such as tariffs, 
subsidies, or support of prices, or may pass 
resolutions stating its views, joint or respec- 
tive, about any foreign policy, existing or 
proposed. 

To avoid the pitfalls of appropriation cuts, 
the President will remain in constant touch 
with both Houses of Congress and confer 
with the party leaders of both Houses when 
decisions of great importance are to be made. 

It is through Congress and the election 
machinery that popular control over United 
States foreign policy may be exercised. Yet, 
appealing as the doctrine of a people’s con- 
trol over foreign policy may be and fine as 
the principle of open diplomacy is, in the 
conduct of foreign affairs the security and 
welfare of the state do not always permit 
these ideals to be carried out. Many a deli- 
cate issue demands careful treatment, which 
public discussions could not possibly give. 
Furthermore, large sections of the public 
might not understand or have the time, 
training. or background of information to 
master the nature of the issue and the con- 
text In which it is being treated—unless 
much time, money, and effort are spent by 
both the Government and the citizens on an 
educational campaign in order to enlighten 
the voters on the issues at stake. In that 
respect, the Office of Public Affairs of the 
State Department does what it can within 
its strictly limited budget; on the other 
hand, the United States Congress is most 
suspicious of any kind of propaganda and 
has often felt that Government information 
activities should be narrowly circumscribed 
by microscopic appropriations. 

Yet even though it will have to remain up 
to the experts who have access to essential 
information, to analyze conditions, draw 
conclusions, and submit recommendations, 
it is nevertheless possible for the American 
people to exercise influence upon the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. This position is in- 
herent in the Constitution, which demands 
that the President ratify treaties with the 
“advice and consent” of at least two thirds 
of. the Senators voting. Senate proceed- 
ings are, of course open, and the Senate 
is a directly elected representation of the 
people, whose will it is their duty to express. 

ere is, however, a way to postpone or 
circumvent congressional participation in 
Presidential treaty actions. Such actions 
are called “executive agreements.” They 
have been used by many Presidents of the 
United States since the time of George 
Washington, who himself made use of them, 
The vast majority of these agreements were 
approved by the Senate retroactively, but 
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there were others that were either amended 
or turned down, or not acted upon at all, 
without necessarily losing their interna- 
tional validity. (Executive agreements not 
only may concern actions initiating treaties 
but may also deal with the termination of 
existing treaties.) r- 

Among the more famous Executive agree- 
ments figure Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase, 
which was, of course, ratified by the Senate 
at a later date. Similar agreements also 
initiated the acquisition by the United 
States of the Territory of Texas, Hawaii, 
Samoa, and the Panama Canal Zone as well 
as a number of far eastern and Latin Ameri- 
can issues? Executive agreements were 
concluded during World War II between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

As the significance of foreign affairs is 
continuing to increase to the extent where 
it overshadows and profoundly affects do- 
mestic issues and where Presidents of the 
United States might well be elected primar- 
ily on the strength of their foreign-policy 
platform rather than on the basis of the 
attractiveness of their domestic programs 
alone, the Congress is more anxious than 
ever to maintain an adequate control over 
the Nation’s international relations. Yet, 
although the Constitution determines the 
nature of the influence that the Congress is 
entitled to extert upon the President and its 
policy agencies, the usage of executive agree- 
ments—unmentioned by the Constitution— 
has become firmly entrenched in the prac- 
tices of United States conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. “Doubtless the President, uniting 
with the Congress through legislative enact- 
ment expressed in a joint resolution or other- 
wise, is enabled to go farther. than the Ex- 
ecutive has ever heretofore seen fit to pro- 
ceed. Indeed, there have been important 
Executive agreements that were never rati- 
fied as treaties, yet established such mat- 
ters as the incorporation of Texas, the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Uni- 
versal Postal Union or United States co- 
operation with the International Labor 
Organization, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in order 
that I may soon yield to my good friend 
from Illinois, I hasten to make one fur- 
ther reference which I wish to place in 
the Recorp tonight. 

In due course of time I may find my- 
self retired from public life, and back 
. teaching constitutional law. If and 
when that not-too-unhappy plight is 
visited upon me I shall have prepared 
here tonight at least one lecture which 
I can give. So, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, some words from Plischke's 
Conduct. of American Diplomacy, on 
pages 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42, over to 
the subdivision on page 43 which begins 
“Congress, appropriations, and foreign 
relations.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

FORMULATION OF FOREIGN POLICY 

Executive formulation of foreign policy: 
The Constitution is mute on the important 
matter of responsibility for foreign-policy 
formulation There consequently is no tan- 
gible imitation on the exercise of this power 


2Cf. W. M. McClure, International Execu- 
tive Agreements, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1941, pt. 1. 

*C. C. Hyde, “Constitutional Procedures 
for International Agreements by the United 
States,” Proceedings of the American Society 
of International Law, 1937, p. 45. 

For a general discussion of this matter, 
see Blair Bolles, Who Makes Our Foreign 
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by the President. While this may not have 
been intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, it is a logical arrangement because 
the Chief Executive generally is better ad- 
vised on diplomatic matters and is in a 
better strategic position than the other 
branches of Government to establish Amer- 
ican policy. Usually, he alone has adequate 
information and a grasp of changing devel- 
opments which are essential in readjusting 
our foreign policy or procedure to meet the 
exigencies of the day. 

A number of our classic foreign policies 
were established by the Executive. Among 
the best known are the isolation policy and 
the Monroe Doctrine. Both were initiated in 
Executive pronouncements, the former flow- 
ing from President Washington’s Neutrality 
Proclamation of 1793 and his Farewell Ad- 
dress of 1796, while the Monroe Doctrine was 
first publicly propounded in President Mon- 
roe’s message to Congress of December 2, 
1823. Various subsequent executive inter- 
pretations of the Monroe Doctrine also have 
been proclaimed as American foreign poli- 
cies from time to time. The American poli- 
cies of freedom of the seas, aerial freedom, 
recognition, and nonrecognition likewise 
stem from Executive action. More recently 
American Presidents have announced the 
good-neighbor policy, the four freedoms, un- 
conditional surrender, and the so-called Tru- 
man doctrine. 

Occasionally, however, a foreign policy is 
more intimately associated with, or bears the 
name of, the Secretary of State. The ulti- 
mate determination of such policies, of 
course, falls within the jurisdiction of the 
executive. Since the President is politically 
responsible for the acts of his department 
heads, a policy established by a Secretary of 
State obviously must be construed as hav- 
ing Presidential approval. As a result, the 
Hay open door policy, the Hughes arms 
limitation policy, the Stimson nonrecog- 
nition policy, the Hull trade and tariff policy, 
and the Marshall plan must be considered 
as being acceptable to and duly authorized 
by the Presidents under whom their spon- 
sors served as Secretary of State.* 

The President may be assisted in the 
formation of foreign policy by other adminis- 
trative units. In addition to the Depart- 
ment of State, he may rely upon the Armed 
Forces and the Department of Defense; the 
Treasury, Justice, Commerce, and the other 
major departments; and such independent 
administrative agencies as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and the Export-Import Bank.“ 


Policy? Foreign Policy Association, Headline 
Series No. 62 (1947), and Major Problems of 
United States Foreign Policy, 1948-49, a Study 
Guide, prepared by the International Studies 
Group of the Brookings Institution (1948), 
Appendix, pp. 219-238. The broad subject 
of policy formulation, comparing the practice 
of various countries, is discussed in Kurt 
London, How Foreign Policy Is Made (1949), 
especially pt. II on The Formulation of 
Foreign Policy. An excellent collection of 
readings in the field of our foreign relations 
is to be found in Lawrence H. Chamberlain 
and Richard C. Snyder, American Foreign 
Policy (1948). 

The same is true, of course, of foreign 
policies initiated by other ranking adminis- 
trative officials, such as our initial postwar 
German tion policy as issued by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in “JCS 1067,” the 
basic principles of which were formulated by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. 

*For analysis, see Bolles, Who Makes Our 
Foreign Policy? op. cit., pp. 16-33; Blair 
Bolles, “Influence of Armed Forces on United 
States Foreign Policy,” 22 Foreign Policy Re- 
ports (October 1, 1946); Fritz Karl Mann, 
“The Government Corporation as a Tool of 
Foreign Policy,” Public Administration Re- 


view (1943), pp. 194 f. 
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Frequently our foreign policies are initially 
proclaimed in Presidential messages to Con- 
gress. The latter are not only authorized but 
are required by the Constitution, which 
states that the President “shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union.”* They are presented 
annually at the beginning of each legislative 
session and whenever the President deems it 
necessary to transmit a special message to 
the Congress. Today they usually are de- 
livered by the President in person, and their 
presentation takes priority over all other 
business. Policies such as the Monroe Doc- 
trine (December 2, 1823); Wilson's Fourteen 
Points (January 8, 1918); Roosevelt’s Good 
Neighbor Policy (March 4, 1933), the Four 
Freedoms (January 6, 1941), Lend-Lease 
(also January 6, 1941), complete disarma- 
ment for Germany and Japan following 
World War II (January 7, 1943), and the 
Truman Doctrine (March 12, 1947) were first 
publicized in Presidential messages.“ 

Other major policies, although not origi- 
nating in this fashion, nevertheless may sub- 
sequently be presented in a Presidential mes- 
sage if congressional legislation is essential 
for their implementation. This was the 
case, for example, in President Truman's 
message summoning Congress to meet in 
special session on November 25, 1947, to con- 
sider immediate economic aid to Europe as 
Part of the Marshall plan. 

The Constitution further em the 
President to recommend to Congress “such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 

ient.” He does not as a rule submit 
specific legislative proposals to Congress but 
merely presents his recommendations in gen- 
eral terms and leaves the details to the leg- 
islature. Because of his broad executive 
powers in the foreign relations field, however, 
the President naturally is less iriclined to 
use this recommentation power in foreign 
policy determination than for domestic 
measures. 

Congress and policy formulation: The role 
of Congress in foreign policy formulation 
was restricted at the outset by virtue of the 
fact that the Constitution failed to accord 
to it the authority which the Continental 
Congress previously had enjoyed.“ From 
time to time, however, the Houses of Con- 
gress sought to outline external policy in 
& number of ways.’ 

Occasionally the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have mutually attempted 
to do so through legislative resolutions. 
For example, in 1864, during the Maximilian 
fiasco in Mexico, the House of Representa- 
tives precipitately adopted a unanimous 
resolution disapproving the overthrow of the 
Mexican Republican Government and re- 
placing it with a monarchy forcibly estab- 
lished by French power and headed by an 
Austrian archduke. Primarily because of the 
exigencies of the Civil War, Secretary of 
State Seward, in a note to the French Gov- 


Art. II. sec. 3. 

5 Not all of these policies were first con- 
ceived in these messages, however. For the 
early development of the lend-lease policy, 
for example, see Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 


Lend Lease: Weapon for Victory (1944), 
chap. 6. 
Art. II. sec. 3 


For account, see Blair Bolles, Congress 
and Foreign Policy, 20 Foreign Policy Re- 
ports (January 15, 1945), pp. 266-275; also see 
the accounts of Sumner Welles, Pressure 
Groups and Foreign Policy, 181 Atlantic 
Monthly (November 1947), pp. 63-67; and 
W. Y. Elliott, Congressional Control Over 
Foreign Policy Commitments, in Interna- 
tional Commitments and National Adminis- 
tration (1949), pp.-1-22. 

*For comments on postwar bipartisanship 
in foreign policy formulation, see Blair 
Bolles, Bipartisanship in American Foreign 
Policy, 24 Foreign Policy Reports (January 1, 
1949). 
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ernment disavowing this action, indicated 
that it was not an expression of the attitude 
of the President and that the action of the 
House did not accord with its constitutional 
prerogatives. 

During the heated debates of Congress in 
the 1880’s concerning arbitrary prohibitions 
on Chinese immigration to this country, 
which resulted in a number of legislative 
acts suspending all Chinese immigration, the 
Senate passed a resolution in 1888 request- 
ing President Cleveland to open negotiations 
with China for a treaty to control this matter. 
Such an immigration treaty finally was rati- 
fied in 1894. 

A Japanese company was reported in 1912 
to be negotiating with Mexico for a coaling 
station in Magdalena Bay, in Lower Cali- 
fornia. The Senate sought by resolution in- 
troduced by Henry Cabot Lodge to establish 
a Monroe Doctrine corollary to the effect that 
no Western Hemisphere territory could be 
possessed by a foreign state for naval or 
military purposes, even if this involved 
merely quasi-public corporations. This 
Lodge resolution appears to have become a 
part of the Monroe Doctrine.“ 

One of the issues in the heated controversy 
with Mexico during the 1920’s over American 
oil rights was the validity of the 1925 Mex- 
ican petroleum law, which changed the legal 
basis of oil interests from a property right 
to a governmental concession. The Senate 
approved a resolution in 1927 favoring our 
arbitration of the issue with Mexico, but 
President Coolidge disregarded it. At best, 
such resolutions are simply statements of 
legislative policy. That they are not ipso 
facto binding upon the executive depart- 
ment is illustrated by the fact that the House 
proposal of 1864 was officially repudiated by 
Secretary Seward, and also by President 
Coolidge's refusal to be bound by the Senate 
action of 1927. 

When, however, foreign policy is initiated 
or confirmed by statute, bearing the Presi- 
dent’s signature, it is official and binding. 
In the established legislative process, both 
Congress and the President are concerned, 
and the approval of both is necessary ir- 
respective of the origin of the policy. This 
is especially true when appropriations of 
money are required. In recent decades, spe- 
cific policy programs have been initiated by 
such legislation with respect to the Hull 
trade agreements program, the Neutrality 
Acts in the 1930's, lend-lease, the Truman 
Doctrine, and the Marshall plan. 

If foreign policy is provided for by treaty, 
on the other hand, it is initiated by the 
Executive subject to Senate approval. The 
following are examples of policies occasioned 
by this procedure: The Washington Con- 
ference Four Power Pact to maintain the 
status quo in the Pacific and the Nine Power 
Pact for the preservation of the integrity of 
China (1921-22), the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
renouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy (1928), and the Inter-American 
Treaty for Reciprocal Assistance“ multilat- 
eralizing the Monroe Doctrine among the 
Pan-American States (1947). 

At times the President also seeks to ini- 
tiate policy by Executive agreement, espe- 
cially when the Senate neglects to ratify a 
proposed treaty, or if such an agreement is 
deemed to be necessary for military reasons. 
In 1905 the Senate failed to approve the 
treaty submitted by President Theodore 
Roosevelt providing for an American finan- 
cial protectorate for the Dominican Repub- 
lic in order to avert European intervention 
in the collection of their debts. The Presi- 
dent thereupon instituted the protectorate 
by Executive modus vivendi, which con- 
tinued in existence some 28 months, when 


o See Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic His- 
tory of the United States (rev. ed., 1942), 
p. 535. 

3 Popularly referred to as the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Pact. 
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the Senate finally approved a new treaty. 
It is interesting to note that in the follow- 
ing year Senator Henry M. Teller, of Colo- 
rado, declared that he denied the unilat- 
eral right of the President to make any 
treaty, protocol, or pact of that character 
which is binding upon the United States. 
Such power, he declared, is clearly and un- 
equivocably given to Congress if it rests any- 
where in the American constitutional sys- 
tem. 

During the crucial war years, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt negotiated a number 
of military agreements with our anti-Axis 
allies at Washington (United Nations dec- 
laration), Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Teh- 
ran, and Yalta. Upon his succession to the 
Presidency, Mr. Truman concluded this series 
at Potsdam in mid-1945. As Commander in 
Chief, the President obviously is constitu- 
tionally empowered to formulate military 
policy by this means, but his commitments 
on posthostilities territorial questions and 
political issues would seem to require nor- 
mal Senate approval. 

Finally, Congress occasionally attempts to 
shape foreign policy through diplomatic in- 
structions attached to appropriations meas- 
ures. This occurs especially in connection 
with Presidential requests for appropria- 
tions legislation authorizing American rep- 
resentation at international conferences. In 
1924, when Congress provided funds for an 
American delegation to the Geneva Inter- 
national Opium Conference, it laid down 
conditions which proved to be unacceptable 
to other states and obliged the American 
representatives to withdraw. This situation 
was exceptional, however, because the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and author of the legislative condi- 
tions, also headed our delegation and was 
determined to carry out the limitations pre- 
scribed in these instructions. The condi- 
tions were ignored by another American 
deputation at the subsequent 1931 opium 
conference. 

As a result, it has been concluded that 
such congressional instructions need not be 
binding upon the Executive and his foreign 
representatives. As a matter of fact, habit- 
ual congressional dictation obviously would 
hamstring the President in effectively carry- 
ing out his responsibility in this regard. 
Compromise with other states would be im- 
possible and either they would have to ac- 
cept the American legislative conditions, or 
the United States delegation would return 
empty-handed. Furthermore, our conference 
policies would be determined by the Legisla- 
ture largely on the basis of internal political 
issues. Diplomacy, in order to be successful, 
requires enough flexibility to permit adjust- 
ment to the tenor of conference bargaining.” 

Closely related to this matter is the at- 
tempt of Congress to establish general con- 
trols over Executive authority to participate 
in international conferences. In 1913, in a 
rider to a general deficiency appropriations 
bill, the President was forbidden to take part 
in such gatherings without specific prior 
congressional authorization. But it gener- 
ally is held that Congress exceeded its au- 
thority in this law because it circumscribed 
the power of the President to negotiate inter- 
national agreements—the usual objective of 
the conferences. Executive practice has 
varied under the law, but it is clear that if 
the President can provide American repre- 
sentation without special appropriations 
legislation, there is little that Congress can 
do to enforce its 1913 statutory require- 
ment, except through Senate rejection of 


“For further discussion of this subject, 
see chap, 11. 

“See Benjamin H. Williams, American 
Diplomacy; Policies and Practice (1936), pp. 
397-398. 

See ibid., pp. 398-399; and John Mabry 
Mathews, The Conduct of American Foreign 
Relations (1928), pp. 344-347. 
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resulting international treaties. When Con- 
gress is approached for appropriations, on 
the other hand, the very granting of the 
funds would appear to constitute such spe- 
cific legislative authorization. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
summarize my legal argument, and then 
I shall yield to my friend from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas]. Briefly, it is this: 

I feel that we are dealing here still 
with an implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. I feel that we are deal- 
ing with the administration of foreign 
policy which I believe falls within the 
prerogative of the President of the 
United States. I feel that we violate 
the separation-of-power principle when 
ye 585 to destroy his discretion in that 

eld. 

I believe that the Smith amendment, 
which seeks to create an independent 
agency, as a matter of constitutional 
principle, is wrong. After I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois on my remarks thus 
far made, I shall then proceed to set 
forth my reasons why, as a matter of 
administration, irrespective of the con- 
stitutional question, I think the Smith 
amendment, instead of accomplishing 
the results claimed for it by its sponsors, 
would be productive of wasteful spend- 
ing, would be causative of jurisdictional 
strife within the field of foreign policy, 
would set up competing voices in the field 
of foreign policy all over Europe, would 
undermine our embassies, and, in my 
judgment, would produce one awful mess 
in the administration of American for- 
eign policy in Europe. I say to my good 
friend from Illinois and his cosponsors 
of this amendment that if what they 
are trying to do to reach some ineffi- 
cient personnel in the field of foreign 
policy, I think there are much better 
ways of doing that than by the amend- 
ment they are pressing, which, I think, 
would be productive of much harm. 

Mr. President, I could not enjoy yield- 
ing to anyone more than to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as I 
understand the very able and eminent 
Senator from Oregon, he argues that if 
we set up a separate administration for 
foreign aid, it will infringe upon the con- 
stitutional powers of the President to di- 
rect the foreign affairs of the United 
States. Am I correct? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not that same 
objection have applied to the creation 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. MORSE. No, because we did not 
interfere with the discretionary power of 
the President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In what way does the 
Smith amendment interfere with the 
power of the President in a fashion dif- 
ferent from the ECA? 

Mr. MORSF. The Smith amendment 
makes the Administrator the sole and 
final judge of who shall get what, and 
in what amounts, save and except the 
right of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of State, if they do not like 
what the new Cabinet officer does, to ap- 
peal to the President. That is certainly 
not going to make for harmonious fam- 
ily relations in the field of foreign policy. 
Cannot the Senator realize that? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask who would 
appoint the Administrator of this new 
agency? 

Mr. MORSE. The President of the 
United States, the appointee to be con- 
firmed by the Senate. The Senator from 
Illinois does not mean to imply, does 
he, that merely because the President 
appoints.someone and he is confirmed 
by the Senate he will live in lovely and 
peaceful relationship which his col- 
leagues so far as foreign policy is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is something 
else. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly; and we shall 
look into it tonight. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
since the President has the power of 
appointment, he can ask for the resig- 
nation of the appointee? Is it not also 
correct to say that the relationship 
would be precisely the relationship 
which exists between the President and 
any Cabinet member? 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to my good 
friend from Illinois that if he is so taken 
by the fact that the President of the 
United States will have the power of ap- 
pointment, why does he not ask the 
President whether he wants the kind of 
Proposed administration the Senator 
from Illinois would provide? I believe 
the Senator from Illinois knows what the 
answer would be. I believe the Senator 
from Illinois knows that the President 
of the United States and those presently 
charged with the foreign policy of the 
United States do not want the monstros- 
ity which the Senator from Illinois and 
his colleagues are proposing, because they 
know the great harm it would do through 
jurisdictional disputes, new procedures, 
and costly administration growing out of 
the conflicting jurisdictions which would 
result from it. 

I do not mean to apply this comment 
to my good friend from Illinois, but I do 
want to apply it to some of my friends on 
this side of the aisle. I thought we were 
standing for a reduction in the num- 
ber of bureaus, agencies, and new or- 
ganizations. I thought that is what we 
were going to make a drive for. Now we 
find them coming along with this kind of 
suggestion. True, they have some Demo- 
crats who are with them, but in this case 
they are almost outdoing the Democrats 
in the effort to set up a new agency. 

I am against the proposal for the rea- 
sons I have set forth. I do not agree 
with the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that merely because 
the President would appoint the man 
and the Senate would confirm him it 
would remove in ariy degree what I think 
are the great weaknesses of the plan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the Senator 
from Oregon now shifting from the con- 
stitutional argument to the argument 
0 it is inexpedient and impractica- 

e. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not believe the 
Senator from Illinois heard me. When 
I finished my constitutional argument 
I told the Senator from Illinois that 
after I had yielded to him I would en- 
large upon my objections to his pro- 
posal from the administrative stand- 
point. I then enumerated the points on 
which I would speak tonight. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
when the so-called Marshall plan was 
first proposed the administration wished 
to have the conduct of the plan confined 
to the Department of State, but that 
Congress decided that it wanted to set up 
a separate agency? It created a separate 
agency over the opposition of the State 
Department and over the opposition of 
the administration. Prophecies were 
made at that time that it would result in 
duplicate administration, that there 
would be conflicts of interest in person- 
alities and that ultimately it would be 
administratively impossible. 

Is it not a fact that ECA brought in 
fresh, vigorous men, unhampered by the 
bureaucratic habits of the Department 
of State, who on the whole have admin- 
istered economic cooperation with great 
ability and great integrity, and that it 
has been a success? 

Why could not the personnel of ECA 
be largely transferred to this new agency, 
along with some men from the defense 
establishment? I believe that is what 
both the House committee and Senator 
Situ thought would happen. In that 
way we would have a continuation of 
what has been going on with a great 
deal of success for the past 3 years except 
perhaps with less interagency dispute. 

I do not believe there has been any 
constitutional crisis in the country since 
ECA was established. Why are we sud- 
denly confronted with a new situation, 
according to the Senator from Oregon, 
when what we are really doing is merely 
extending the principle which we have 
already approved? Is it not true so far 
as that point is concerned, that by tra- 
dition the State Department is probably 
not the best agency to administer eco- 
nomic help, but that certainly point 4 
should be amalgamated with economic 
aid; and is it not also true that economic 
aid and military aid should be inte- 
grated? 

Mr. MORSE. There are many things 
I could say in reply to my good friend 
the Senator from Illinois. I will say 
just three things with regard to the com- 
ments he has made. First I should like 
to say, in regard to the point 4 program, 
if I understand the amendment—and I 
have tried to get a copy of it but have 
received only a digest—and if I am to 
assume that it follows the same pattern 
which the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] proposed in committee, it makes 
an exception to the point 4 program, 
In that way the point 4 program is not 
brought into the amendment which has 
been proposed. If the final draft of the 
amendment differs in that respect, it 
certainly differs from the amendment 
which was brought before the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my understand- 
ing that point 4 is brought into the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. It may be. The diffi- 
culty is that I do not have a copy of 
the amendment before me. I suggest 
that the Senator from Illinois check 
the amendment, because I am inclined 
to think that it is the same amendment 
which was before the committee, in 
which point 4 was excepted. However, 
be that as it may, I want to say in reply 
to the first point the Senator from Illi- 
nois makes that he paints a very beau- 
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tiful picture of the administration of 
ECA. It is one of an almost calm sea. 
As a matter of fact, it has been a very 
turbulent sea. Plenty of jurisdictional 
problems have been encountered in con- 
rection with ECA. However, some very 
magnificent work was dune by the head 
of ECA in bringing about a liaison or- 
ganization between ECA and the De- 
partment of State, whereby, in effect, 
a much more cooperative relationship 
in administering ECA was established 
than was ever contemplated when ECA 
was passed by Congress. That was done 
only because the leaders of the State 
Department and ECA recognized the 
great danger which might develop under 
ECA; therefore, they did work out that 
kind of liaison arrangement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mi- 
nois can give no guaranty to this body 
that such is bound to happen under the 
new organization which has been pro- 
posed. What I am pointing out to the 
Senator from Illinois is that he is mak- 
ing a proposal which I believe to be preg- 
nant with the possibility of jurisdictional 
trouble. I believe it to be most likely 
that such would occur. 

The second thing I want to point out 
is that we can adopt the proposal of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] and 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH], and yet not create necessarily a 
constitutional crisis. However, by the 
proposal of the Senator from Illinois, 
we are again nibbling, in my judgment, 
at the separation of powers doctrine. It 
is this constant nibbling away and this 
frequent attempt on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States to encroach 
upon what I believe to be the constitu- 
tional powers of the President of the 
United States in the field of foreign af- 
fairs which ought to be stopped. That 
is why I object to the Senator’s proposal. 
I object both on constitutional grounds 
and on the administrative grounds which 
I have so far developed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Oregon say that it would have been 
better if we had confined the admin- 
istration of economic aid in European 
and other countries to the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; so far as sound 
constitutional theory is concerned, I do 
not believe that we should have set up a 
separate administration for ECA. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Oregon believe that the diplomats 
in the Department of State would have 
been as competent in directing eco- 
nomic aid in the countries of Europe as 
the businessmen and the farm and labor 
representatives who have been brought 
into the ECA? 

Mr. MORSE. One of the great falla- 
cies in the reasoning of the Senator from 
Illinois in regard to this whole program 
is his assumption that merely because 
a program is left to the Department of 
State to administer the Department of 
State has no authority to make use of 
specially skilled individuals to help ad- 
minister the program in those fields in 
which special skills are needed. The 
fact that an expert industrialist is 
needed to administer an economic pro- 
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gram in France, for example, does not 
mean that the Department of State can- 
not hire him. It is not necessary to set 
up a separate agency to hire him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not like to re- 
semble Mr. Dick in David Copperfield, 
who was always speaking about King 
Charles’ head. Therefore in discussing 
foreign affairs I do not always want to 
bring the Foreign Service officers of the 
State Department into the discussion. 
Nevertheless, is it not true that the De- 
partment of State—particularly in its 
overseas contingents—is dominated by 
the Foreign Service officers, whose train- 
ing, however admirable in other respects, 
certainly does not contain any element 
of training in economies, business, or in- 
dustry, whose background is nonindus- 
trial, and who are not prepared to deal 
with the economic realities, but who are 
more or less professional diplomats, 
without much concrete knowledge of 
how men make a living or how goods are 
produced? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say 
very good naturedly and most respect- 
fully to my friend, the Senator from Illi- 
nois, that I have not shared the views 
I have heard him express on the floor of 
the Senate about the “top hat and 
striped pants” members of our Foreign 
Service. I respectfully suggest to him 
that they are much more able men than 
the Senator from [Illinois has yet 
detected. 

Since he is such a good judge of men, 
I cannot explain the position of the 
Senator from Illinois except by a lack 
of observation on his part, because I do 
not share his view of what would hap- 
pen to the foreign policy of the United 
States if we entrusted to the State De- 
partment the administration of eco- 
nomic aid, for example, in Europe. I 
believe that those men are of sufficient 
mental caliber to have sense enough to 
make use of skilled experts to help them 
in the administration when they need 
to do so. 

I think it is very unsound to lay down 
colorful, blanket criticisms of the great 
Foreign Service of our country. It 
seems to me that is resulting in under- 
mining the confidence of the American 
people in the Foreign Service personnel 


of our country. I respectfully say to- 


my gooi friend, the Senator from Illi- 
nois, that I do not believe that the facts 
bear him out in his accusation; and I 
do not think he, any more than anyone 
else, should resort to trial by accusation. 
He should give us a great deal more evi- 
dence—much more than he has given us 
in any of his speeches thus far—that our 
Foreign Service is composed of the in- 
competents that he seeks to imply by 
what I respectfully say have been very 
unfair criticisms on his part of the For- 
eign Service of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to that comment by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, Mr. President, since 
when has my friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, become so thin-skinned? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not thin- 
skinned, but I object to having the Sen- 
ator from Oregon put into my mouth 
words I did not utter, or put into my 
mind sentiments which I do not possess. 
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‘I have said that in the past Foreign 
Service used to be somewhat restricted 
to a social class whose training has been 
primarily in the pursuits of leisure 
rather than in the pursuits of labor; 
and I think that statement is borne out 
statistically. I once made an analysis 
of the upper ranks of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and I found their educational and 
social background to be what I have 
stated. 

I think it will be found that of the 
approximately 1,300 members of the 
Foreign Service, 423, or, roughly, one- 
third, are graduates of Harvard, Yale, 
or Princeton. It happens that I once 
studied for a year at Harvard, so per- 
haps I should not be too caustic in my 
criticism of graduates of those universi- 
ties. They are very fine universities, 
and their graduates are very fine per- 
sons; but I do not think they possess 
one-third of the intelligence of the 
United States so as to warrant staffing 
one-third of the Foreign Service with 
them. 

I believe it would have been much bet- 
ter for the State Department to have 
recruited its personnel more generously 
from farmers, mechanics, and plain peo- 
ple who would have more accurately 
represented the people of the United 
States abroad, instead of restricting the 
Foreign Service personnel to a very nar- 
row social class, however excellent those 
men may be as individuals. 

I am not attacking them as individ- 
uals, and I hope the Senator from Ore- 
gon will not imply that I am. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very sorry, I say 
to my good friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, that my interpretation of his 
remarks is not acceptable to him. How- 
ever, I simply must take his remarks 
for what they are, and the impression I 
have stated is the impression he left with 
me as the result of his participation in 
the debate last week, as well as on other 
occasions. I simply do not join with 
him in his criticism of or his evalua- 
tion of the Foreign Service personnel of 
our country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
simply say that by background those 
men are not as broadly representative 
of the United States as they should be, 
in my judgment, for the most effective 
conduct of our diplomatic affairs, and 
certainly they are not well qualified to 
conduct a program of $7,500,000,000 for 
economic and military aid. For that 
purpose we need soldiers, businessmen, 
labor leaders, and the like—good, earthy 
people. 

That is why I think the continuation 
or ECA under a new name, retaining 
many of the businessmen and labor and 
farm representatives who already have 
been brought in, and bringing in others, 
would be much better than confining the 
administration of this tremendous pro- 
gram to men who by training, back- 
ground, and thought are somewhat re- 
moved from the economic realities of 

e. 

They måy be trained in diplomacy. 
Undoubtedly they are trained in protocol. 
Undoubtedly they know how to hold a 
teacup and how to wear the proper 
clothes on the proper occasion; they 
grace garden parties, and are able to 
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carry out thin-spun negotiations. But 
they do not know the business end of a 
plow; they do not know the processes of 
mining; they do not know how steel is 
smelted; they do not know how to oper- 
ate a railroad or how to build a dam. 
They do not know what a machine gun 
looks like or what a piece of artillery or a 
tank or any other of the implements of 
modern warfare which we will be send- 
ing over in the billions of dollars worth 
look like. 

I ask the Senator please not to say 
that I am attacking the State Depart- 
ment when I question the competence 
of those men in these matters. I do 
not want to refiect on their general com- 
petence, since I am sure that as individ- 
uals they are very able. I am referring 
to their competence in representing the 
people of the United States in the han- 
dling of large aid programs, 

Sometimes when someone “ays that the 
Government departments are spending 
too much money, it is immediately con- 
tended that it is an attack upon the 
character of those who compose those 
departments. In the past few days I 
have received some very bitter letters 
from Foreign Service officers and from 
the wives of Foreign Service officers, 
who say that I am attacking the char- 
acter of those men. I am not attacking 
their character; I am attacking their 
competence in representing and reflect- 
ing accurately the broad cross section of 
the American people in administering 
large programs of aid extended by the 
people of this country to the people of 
other countries, to help better their lot. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the com- 
ment just made by the Senátor from 
Illinois reminds me of a story of a man 
who went into a barroom and walked up 
to another man and hit him in the jaw, 
and then said, “Don’t you tell anybody 
that I hit you, because I didn’t.” 
[Laughter.] 

The Senator from Illinois has just fin- 
ished his attack, so far as the Foreign 
Service personnel of our country is con- 
cerned, and then he says, “Do not say 
that I am attacking the Foreign Sery- 
ice.” Let the record speak for itself as 
to what the Senator from Illinois did. 

I simply say that the attack he made 
just now on our Foreign Service saves me 
a little time, the time I would be required 
to take to examine the record of the re- 
marks he made last week, for what he 
has just said proves my observation that 
he has sought to give the impression that 
we have a Foreign Service personnel who 
are incompetent. 

I deny the accusation. I think we 
have a Foreign Service personnel, by 
and large, of outstanding competency, of 
which the people of the United States 
have a right to be proud. 

I think that in the observations the 
Senator from Illinois has just made he 
also fails to take into account that by 
leaving with the President of the United 
States full discretionary power to ad- 
minister the military and economic aid, 
it is to be taken for granted that mere 
common sense would cause the President 
and his subordinates to bring into the 
work of administering the program men 
with special skills in the instances in 
which men of special skills are needed. 
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The President does not need to have 
the Senator from Illinois and his col- 
leagues write out for him a ticket as to 
just the kind of personnel he must use 
and just the kind of qualifications they 
must have, and how many of them must 
be taken from “X” occupation and how 
many of them must be taken from “Y” 
occupation. 

Isay to the Senator from Illinois that 
any President of the United States is 
perfectly able to do that for himself. 
He does not need the gratuitous help of 
some of the Members of the Senate who 
endorsed the Smith amendments to do 
that job for him. 

That is where the Senator from Illi- 
nois crosses the line of legislative func- 
tion into the field of executive function, 
and that is where he becomes a tres- 
passer on property which I submit he 
has no jurisdiction to tread upon. He 
ought to get back to that section of the 
Constitution relative to the legislative 
branch of the Government, and not seek 
to set himself up as one who is also 
going to tell the President of the United 
States how he ought to perform the ad- 
ministrative functions which are in- 
volved in the foreign policy, and which, 
under the Constitution, are for the Pres- 
ident to direct, not the well-intentioned 
Senator from Illinois. 

Now, will the Senator permit me to 
proceed with the rest of my speech, or 
does he desire to interrupt me? Ishould 
be very glad to have him interrupt me. 
I wanted to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Did I misunderstand him correctly 
when I thought I heard him say that 
ECA was set up as a separate agency over 
the protest of the State Department? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not then in 
the Senate, but is not that true? 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understanding 
that just the opposite is true, that Sec- 
retary of State Marshall insisted upon 
the establishment of a separate agency 
outside the State Department, and that 
there was never any protest from the 
State Department. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is a matter of 
fact, one that should be ascertainable. 

Mr.MORSE. Iam stating it as a mat- 
ter of fact, and the Senator from Illinois 
and I will check it later to see whether I 
am correct; but I think the Senator will 
find that the Secretary of State was a 
willing and a cooperative party to the 
seduction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think perhaps after 
the Department of State found that they 
could not get the program through the 
Congress, if they were to administer it, 
then perhaps they accepted reluctantly 
an outside agency, rather than lose the 
program. But I cannot believe that they 
wanted to have it administered by an 
outside agency. That would be con- 
trary not only to all human nature but 
to the past record of the Department of 
State. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois know that to be a fact, or is the 
Senator from Illinois expressing a plau- 
sible theory which might sustain his own 
contention? Does he know that to be a 
fact? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was busy running 
for office in 1948, and I did not read the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD every day; but 
certainly that was my impression, 

Mr. MORSE. Suppose the Senator 
from Illinois check into that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be delighted 
to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Let him correct me to- 
morrow or the next day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I shall be delighted 
to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. That is, if my observa- 
tion is erroneous, I do not think the 
Senator will find it erroneous, but I be- 
lieve he will find that the State Depart- 
ment did not protest. I may add that, 
so far as sound constitutional theory is 
concerned, I think they should have 
protested. 

Oh, I know that many times it would 
be convenient and expeditious for us to 
vary from our sound constitutional sys- 
tem, but I do not think it is ever justified. 
I think it is necessary to mark out a 
course in the case of governmental pol- 
icy, of never varying from the basie con- 
stitutional concepts. I am not going to 
vary from them, no matter how conven- 
ient it may be. I would not even vary 
from them in this instance; I may say 
to my good friend from Illinois, if he 
could show me that by his proposal he 
could save money. But before I conclude, 
I am going to try to show the Senator 
from Illinois that by his proposal money 
would be wasted. Yet even if he could 
show me that his amendment would 
save money, I still would not vary from 
what I think is the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the Presidency of the United 
States—I am not talking about the 
man—and I would not vary from it, if 
the Senator could show me that the 
amendment might even bring about 
greater efficiency, because I do not think 
either economy or efficiency or politics 
justifies trespassing upon what I con- 
sider to be the basic constitutional prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I take it the 
Senator from Oregon believes the sole 
function of Congress is to appropriate 
money, and that the President and the 
Department of State are to have com- 
plete and exclusive control over matters 
of policy. 

Mr. MORSE. No; I think the Senator 
is a better logician than that. I think 
the Senator simply jumped to that ab- 
surd extreme in order to bolster what I 
think is the fallacious premise in 
which he started. No; that is not it. I 
am simply saying, one can take the Con- 
stitution and apply it to specific issues, 
without ever having very much difficulty 
in knowing whether he is applying it 
properly. I do not have much trouble 
with this problem. My theory is that the 
authors of the amendment have not real- 
ly stopped to give much thought to 
whether it encroaches upon the separa- 
tion-of-powers doctrine; and that is why 
I sought tonight to give the Senator from 
Illinois the benefit of these judicial de- 
cisions to which I referred and which I 
think will put him in my corner when 
he gets through with the study of them, 
and will cause the Senator to think a 
good deal differently about the amend- 
ment in which he has joined. Anything 
more? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
move to the second main part of my 
speech. The purpose oi this speech is 
to provide a brief but somewhat compre- 
hensive background to the pending for- 
eign assistance legislative proposal. To 
the extent that it does this, it may be 
of some value, since little consideration 
seems to have been given this year to 
the pervading policy problems to which 
such background is especially pertinent. 

Before I go into that, Mr. President, I 
want to say that one of the things which 
have disturbed me very much, as I 
pointed out on August 23, in the whole 
matter of foreign military and economic 
aid, is the failure of greater recognition 
on the floor of the Senate of the fact 
that it is impossible to separate eco- 
nomic and military aid from the total 
defense of the United States. I con- 
sider it a great mistake to be talking 
in terms of military aid as thought it 
were something separate and distinct 
from economic aid, if what we are talk- 
ing about is the over-all problem of de- 
fense. In fact, I am inclined to think 
that granting economic aid to our allies 
in Europe is much more important now 
than granting specific items in terms 
of equipment of war. In my view, the 
building up of the productive power of 
England, of France, and of Holland and 
the other Lowland Countries, and of 
Italy, and our other allies, is the way 
to build up America's defense in Europe, 
rather than by supplying them with 
trucks and tanks and antiaircraft guns 
and machine guns and all the rest, im- 
portant as they are—and I am for sup- 
Flying them. Senators know we have 
them, and I have a hunch or a feeling 
that it would not be very good policy to 
suggest a very drastic cut in the items of 
war to be sent to Europe. It might be 
interpreted as undermining General 
Eisenhower. ; 

But, Mr. President, there are those who 
have the knives or the axes ready to hack 
away at the very roots of the economic 
strength of Europe, the development of 
which, in the long run, I think, will rep- 
resent the greatest security to America, 
when compared with the immediate sup- 
plying of manufactured equipment made 
in the United States and shipped to 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of the fact that he has 
just made a very eloquent argument for 
the Smith amendment? The Smith 
amendment permits the transfer, for 
economic purposes, of 10 percent of the 
amount tentatively allocated for military 
purposes, and therefore permits a much 
greater degree of flexibility, for which 
the Senator from Oregon has been con- 
tending. I now welcome the Senator 
from Oregon as a supporter of the 
Smith amendment; and if he will study 
it in greater detail, I am sure he will 
vote for it on the morrow. 

Mr. MORSE. I never knew before 
that my good friend from Illinois was 
also a juggler or a sleight-of-hand per- 
former. I never thought of him in that 
capacity at all. What makes my friend 
from Illinois feel that it is necessary to 
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infringe on the discretionary power of 
the President to make it possible to 
transfer funds or items? 

All that the Senator from Illinois is 
saying is that he feels that the Congress 
of the United States ought to direct the 
President to do such and such if he finds 
such and such to be true. That is where 
I take the Senator right back to the fact 
that he is, in my judgment, interfering 
with the separation-of-powers doctrine. 
The argument I made is r~ such argu- 
ment as that which the Senator from 
Illinois attributes to me at all. What I 
am saying is that we should on the floor 
of the Senate not be cutting into the 
heart of economic aid. That is being 
done—and I do not refer to the Senator 
from Illinois when I say this—and it is 
receiving a good deal of support in this 
country, because some persons think the 
program is politically vulnerable on that 
score, but it would not be so politically 
vulnerabl. if it were proposed to cut 
drastically into military aid. 

What I am saying is that I do not 
think we can draw the line of distinc- 
tion between military aid and economic 
aid that some of my colleagues are prone 
to draw. I think the building up of fac- 
tories in France, England, and the other 
western countries is what we should be 
doing now if we are going to think of 
the long-term security of America in 
Europe. The proposal is to pull the rug 
out from under that proposition, be- 
cause there has been very much confu- 
sion, and very unfortunate tactics have 
been used in recent months. There is 
so much confusion among the people of 
the country that politicians who have 
their eyes on elections rather than on the 
security of the country think they can 
get by with it. They cannot get by with 
it by my vote or by my silence either. 

I say it is not only a mistake to draw 
this artificial line of distinction between 
economic and military aid, but I think 
we should look to the administration 
of these policies to the end of seeing 
that we do not repeat the same great 
mistake we made in China in 1945 and 
1946, when we did not follow a course of 
action that caused us to see to it that 
the Chinese people got a larger share of 
the benefits of the economic aid which 
we poured by the millions of dollars into 
China and which we now know went, 
in large amount, to the benefit of a few 
persons in China, but the masses ob- 
tained very little benefit. 

The Communists, with their vicious 
propaganda, capitalized upon our mis- 
take in this field. That is not the only 
reason, but it is one of the reasons, why 
the Communists were able to take over 
large segments of China as the Nation- 
alist Government collapsed on its re- 
treat to the south. 

Take a look at France. We should not 
blind ourselves to the fact that in round 
numbers the Communists still poll, ac- 
cording to the latest figures I have seen, 
pretty close to 25 percent of the vote in 
France. We cannot laugh that off, and 
we do not dare, as Americans, to ignore 
it. That is a tremendous Communist 
bloc in France. 

What is the Communist propaganda 
line in France? To what extent have 
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the French workers’ wages been raised in 
the factories of France whose owners 
have been the recipients of ECA aid? 
To what extent have the French workers 
benefited from any of these appropria- 
tions? To what extent have the cartels 
of France, rather than the people of 
France, benefited from this foreign-aid 
program? 

We know what they do. They take 
a tiny bit of a half-truth and balloon 
it up into a big lie. Unfortunately, I am 
advised by reliable persons recently re- 
turned from France that they are mak- 
ing headway with the big-lie technique 
in France because a better job needs to 
be done in seeing to it that the benefits 
of the program sift down and percolate 
through and permeate the vopulation of 
France. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Oregon maintain that there would 
have been greater solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the people of France if the ad- 
ministration of this program had been in 
the hands of diplomats of the State 
Department? 

Mr. MORSE. I did not make any such 
argument as that. The trouble with my 
good friend from Illinois is that when 
one makes an argument on the floor of 
the Senate by way of trying to point out 
some of the things which must be done 
better than they have been done in the 
past, the Senator from Illinois wants to 
take that argument out of its context 
and jump to the conclusion that the 
arguer is trying to point out that it would 
have been different if it had been done 
by someone else. I did not imply that in 
my argument. 5 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ithought the Senator 
was implying that it would have been 
much better to have ECA administered 
by the State Department. 

Mr. MORSE. It is only because of the 
lateness of the hour and the. fact that 
the Senator from Illinois must be getting 
very tired that he would make that slip. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then there is no im- 

„ plication on the part of the Senator from 
Oregon that it would have been better 
if the administration had been under the 
State Department? 

Mr. MORSE. Not a particle. That 
does not change the fact of whether it 
would be better or worse—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Senator 
from Oregon is asked a practical ques- 
tion, he retreats to the Constitution, and 
when we talk about the Constitution, he 
retires to practical argument. 

Mr. MORSE. The Constitution of the 
United States is the most practical docu- 
ment the Senator from Illinois will ever 
read. Itis so practical that I recommend 
it to the Senator from Illinois, and I 
recommend that he follow it literally and 
that he also help us to bring into appli- 
cation the great decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which have inter- 
preted the Constitution and made an 
irrevocable body of American laws, par- 
ticularly the decisions which I cited in 
connection with that very practical doc- 
ument. I recommend it to the Senator 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS, I think the Senator 
from Illinois is somewhat acquainted 
with the document to which the Senator 
refers. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to know that. 
I did not think so when I read the Smith 
amendment and saw the name of the 
Senator from Illinois on it. 

Mr. President, I think we should rec- 
ognize that in this hour of our country’s 
history we are in the most dangerous 
international situation in which we have 
probably ever been. I do not like to be 
a pessimist, but there is little in the field 
of international relations tonight that 
stirs up very much optimism. The Ko- 
rean truce has bogged down. There is 
every indication of an oncoming ob- 
structive tactic on the part of Russia in 
San Francisco. 

We have a fight on the floor of the 
Senate for a cut in the foreign economic 
aid, but I say, Mr. President, we had 
better resolve the gamble on the other 
side. I think our freedom is so precious 
that we, in the Congress of the United 
States, ought to be willing to tell our con- 
stituents that we think “safety first” 
dictates that if we are going to err we 
had better err in the direction of over- 
spending for defense for the present 
rather than underspending. 

Mr. President, with the Russian prop- 
aganda line in Europe being what it is, 
with the fact that our military experts 
tell us that we are not in control of the 
air in the world today, that we have not 
developed the-air defenses of the United 
States to the point where if we should 
get into a war with Russia next week we 
could command the air, I think the time 
has come for the Congress of the United 
States to move politics out of the Capitol 
and proceed to buckle down to the job of 
building up the defenses of America to 
the point necessary, so that we can dem- 
onstrate to Stalin that if he wants to 
make his move he will make the move 
with America in control of the air. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure the 
Senator is familiar with the most recent 
report of the Secretary of Defense, in 
which he placed the armed strength of 
our country at three and one-half mil- 
lion men, and, I believe, the size of the 
fleet at 1,100 activated ships, and that 
the contemplated Air Force was 95 
groups. He said that force was a basic 
minimum. If I recall, correctly, there 
was a statement in that report that this 
minimum security force was taken as 
even a calculated risk as to what the 
future might offer. In other words, 
when we talk about the tremendous 
amount of money which is being ex- 
pended, I think we have to drive the 
point home, as the Senator from Oregon 
has so well said, that this is the basic 
minimum which a nation with our re- 
sponsibilities should have, or can have, 
and that we ought to be actually looking 
for even greater strength and greater 
mobilization, and evidence greater de- 
termination and willingness to sacrifice 
than we have so far. That has been 
my opinion, and I gather that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon shares thav view, for 
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he has pointed it up again and again in 
his remarks on the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to my good 
friend from Minnesota that I completely 
agree with him. In fact, I may say to 
him, speaking now as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, that I am 
satisfied that if the American people 
knew what the members of the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate know 
about the present state of America's de- 
fenses there would be an overwhelming 
demand on the part of the American 
people to increase the amounts in this 
bill, not decrease them. I have many 
times in the past couple of years pleaded 
on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere 
in this country for the American people 
to be given more information by the ad- 
ministration in regard to the foreign 
policy problems that confront the Na- 
tion, because I believe too many things 
have been kept from them on the false 
assumption that Russia does not know 
about them. The sad fact is that the 
leaders of Russia know more about the 
military defenses of America than the 
people of America know about them. I 
think we can take judicial notice of 
that. If the American people knew what 
I saw here is, in my judgment, a fact, 
that we cannot control the air today in 
an all-out war with Russia, they would 
say to us, “Then get busy and see to it 
that the funds are appropriated so we 
may have an Air Force powerful enough 
to take over the air.” 

I am not free to disclose the source of 
my information tonight, but I say by 
way of an assertion which I know can- 
not be successfully contradicted, that I 
know from high, reliable authority in this 
Government that we do not now have 
control of the air. Take the Korean situ- 
ation. When there was talk about ex- 
panding the war to the mainland of 
China, at a time when, if we had done it, 
the Russian air force would have lifted 
itself off the ground in Manchuria, we 
would not have been able to get any boys 
out of Korea. Yet there are demagogs 
in this country who have been trying to 
poison the minds of the American people 
into thinking that a proposal to adopt 
the MacArthur program in Asia would 
be in defense of the boys in Korea. It 
would have been mass murder; that is 
what it would have been. If the Russian 
air force had gone off the ground in 
Manchuria it would have resulted in mass 
murder of the boys in Korea. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. HUMPHREY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not yield just yet, 
Mr. President. 

The junior Senator from Oregon, in 
spite of all of the abuse he has taken 
for his stand on the MacArthur case, is 
proud of the stand he took, and he will 
let history judge whether he was right 
or wrong, because I happen to be one 
who believes, as the late Admiral Sher- 
man said when he was on the stand 
during the MacArthur hearings, that the 
carrying out of MacArthur’s proposals, 
such as his proposal for a unilateral 
blockade on Port Arthur, would have 
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constituted an act of war on the part of 
the United States against Russia. Yet 
some were trying to tell us that even if 
we did that, it would not have brought 
Russia into the war. Such a claim was, 
in my judgment, not only preposterous, 
but ridiculous and absurd. The idea that 
no matter what we do unilaterally, as 
proposed by MacArthur, would not bring 
Russia into the war, is perfectly absurd. 
We just did not happen to be in a posi- 
tion in Korea to carry out such a 
program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to finish my 
statement before I yield. 

So I agree with the Senator from Min- 
nesota that we ought to put ourselves 
into a position so if it becomes neces- 
sary to expand that war—and there are 
strong indications that it will be neces- 
sary—we can successfully conclude it, 
Believe me, so far as I am concerned 
our flag should not be forced to retreat 
by any appeasement settlement in 
Korea. We must be in a position there, 
if the time comes when we have to ex- 
pand the war, that we can expand it to 
an early, successful conclusion, without 
the tremendous casualties we would have 
suffered at the time MacArthur proposed 
to expand it. 

These things are all linked together. 
The Senator from Minnesota in his com- 
ment, I think, has pointed out the im- 
portance of all of us in this country 
standing together for an all-out military 
and economic mobilization program, so 
we can make ourselves so strong, quickly 
enough, that Stalin will think better 
than try to continue the aggressive 
course of action which is the foreign 
policy of Russia now. That is the posi- 
tion of the junior Senator from Oregon 
on the question of defense. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I am heartsick to think that 
in the consideration of this bill we are 
going to put American dollars ahead of 
what I think is an expenditure neces- 
sary for the adequate defense of our 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will, 
the Senator now yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I should like to read, 
if I may, from the testimony of Secre- 
tary of State Marshall before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
January 8, 1948, to clear up the question 
as to whether or not the Department of 
State wanted an independent ECA. I 
should like to read first from page 9 
of the hearings in which Secretary of 
State Marshall stated as follows, as ap- 
pears at about the middle of the page: 

I think that in our effort to restore the 
stability of the governments of Western Eu- 
rope it would be unfortunate to create an 
entirely new agency of foreign policy for 


this Government. There cannot be two Sec- 
retaries of State. 


Again, on page 19, the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. CONNALLY] asked Secretary 
Marshall this question: 

Senator CONNALLY. When this Adminis- 


trator is appointed of course he will be 
confirmed, before he can have it, by the 
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Senate. If a matter of foreign policy should 
confront him, if the matter refers to our 
foreign relations, do you regard that your 
decision would determine the situation, or 
would the Administrator, after hearing you, 
go on and act on it on his own? 

Secretary MARSHALL. My decision should 
determine. 


In other words, the Department of 
State was to control the decisions of the 
ECA. 

Then the question arose as to rep- 
resentation of the ECA in foreign coun- 
tries. Secretary Marshall made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Some might feel if you take a very efficient 
American businessman who is accustomed 
to getting action quickly, who is accustomed 
to acting directly, and you involve him in 
the meshes of diplomacy—we will call it 
that—you are limiting very much the pos- 
sibilities of efficient operation. 

I think it can be arranged otherwise. But 
at the same time I do not think you can 
have two separate agencies of the United 
States Government in a country dealing di- 
rectly with that government. When it comes 
to dealing directly with the business inter- 
ests, that is one thing, and the coordination 
will come from back here. * * * But 
when you come to dealing directly with those 
governments you cannot set up a dual ar- 
rangement there without getting into a state 
of hopeless confusion. 


So it is apparent that the Department 
of State wanted to control the new ad- 
ministration not only in Washington, 
but also in its representation in foreign 
countries. Then, in response to a ques- 
tion from the chairman, who was Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, the implication was 
very clear that it was the Department 
of State which would do the hiring of 
personnel attached to the new agency, 
and that the officers of the Foreign Serv- 
ice were to be on top, so to speak, of the 
new group. 

I know that the Senator from Oregon 
is a meticulously accurate man, and has 
a great passion for the truth, but I think 
the passages which I have read indicate 
very clearly that it was the original in- 
tent of the Department of State to have 
ECA subordinated to it, even though ECA 
would be organizationally separate. The 
Department of State was to control its 
Policies at home and direct its activities 
abroad. Its personnel was to be largely 
recruited from the Foreign Service. It 
was to be an appendage of the State 
Department. 

That decision was reversed. I think 
ECA, by its activities, has justified itself, 
and by its record has indicated that it 
would be preferable to continue on the 
model which it has established, rather 
than to revert to the early policy advo- 
cated by the Department of State, that 
it should be in control. 

So while I may have erred in stating 
earlier that ECA was set up as an organ- 
izationally separate agency over the 
opposition of the State Department, I be- 
lieve the record of the 1948 hearings sup- 
ports my earlier contention that there 
was fear of duplicate authorities in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Perhaps it would have been more ac- 
curate to say that the establishment of 
ECA not only as a separate but also as 
an independent agency—and it is the 
element of independence which I wish to 
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stress now, and perhaps should have 
stressed more in my earlier statement— 
was opposed by the State Department. 

Mr. MORSE, I do not know whether 
I am to conclude from the Senator’s 
comments that he thinks he has proved 
that some former statement which the 
Senator from Oregon made was errone- 
ous or not. Let me review the colloquy 
for the Senator from Illinois. 

A few minutes ago I asked the Sena- 
tor from Illinois if I was correct in my 
hearing, that he had said, in effect, that 
ECA was set up over the protest of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I perhaps should 
have said that it was the original in- 
tention of the Department of State that 
it should be a separate but not an in- 
dependent agency. It was originally in- 
tended that it should be under the con- 
trol of the Department of State. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Linois allow me to review the colloquy 
as I understand it? f 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Recorp will 
show tomorrow that the colloquy was 
that I asked the Senator from Illinois 
whether or not I understood him cor- 
rectly to say that he argued that the 
ECA was set up over the protest of the 
State Department. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a separate and 
independent agency. 

Mr. MORSE. We will let the RECORD 
speak for itself. I understood the Sena- 
tor to reply to me that that had been 
his argument—that it was set up over 
the protest of the Department of State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Its independence was 
established over the protest of the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. MORSE. I replied that it was 
my understanding that the Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall, insisted upon 
the establishment of a separate agency, 
outside the State Department, 

I repeat it, and I say now that the 
State Department went along with the 
Secretary of State. I refer the Senator 
to page 14 of the committee report of 
February 2, 1948, which reads as follows: 

The committee completely agreed with the 
Secretary of State that it would be unwise 
to place the agency in the Department of 
State. Such a move would impose upon the 
Secretary a responsibility for duties of an 
operational nature not within the normal 
range of the Department's activities, and 
might, as a result, impair the execution of 
its policy functions, Under the circum- 
stances, a new and separate agency seemed 
to be a wise alternative. 


In other words, the committee itself 
adopted the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of State. That is what I was try- 
ing to point out to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I understood him to say that it 
was done over the protest of the Depart- 
ment of State. That, I told him, I 
thought was not true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘The independence of 
the ECA was established over the pro- 
tests of the Department of State. 

Mr. MORSE. I close the argument so 
far as I am concerned simply by saying 
that the Secretary of State at the time 
recommended such an agency, and the 
State Department went along with the 
idea. If what the Senator from Illinois 
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wishes to argue is that there was no time 
during the give-and-take discussion as to 
how it should be set up when there were 
not representations from various sources, 
including probably some from some offi- 
cials in the Department of State, I would 
not question that statement at all. But 
I assert again that there was no protest 
from the Department of State, because 
ECA was set up with the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of State himself. 
I repeat that, so far as the constitutional 
system is concerned, it was an unfor- 
tunate interference with the discre- 
tionary powers of the President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say first that I 
think I ought also to point out at this 
point that there are some definite differ- 
ences between the situation presented by 
the European recovery program, ECA, 
and the mutual-security program of the 
pending bill. 

I have noticed in this argument, not 
only on the floor of the Senate here to- 
night, but in committee and elsewhere, 
that the proponents of the Smith pro- 
gram slide and shift into a discussion 
which seeks to give the hearer the im- 
pression that the ECA program is in ef- 
fect on all fours with the present pro- 
gram of mutual security. That is not so. 
I wish to point out some of the differ- 
ences. 

A separate agency responsible to the 
President was created to conduct the 
European recovery program. Because 
of that fact it does not follow that 
identical principles can be applied to the 
entire mutual security program. The 
objectives of ERP and the methods to 
attain them were simple by comparison 
with the complex nature of the military 
economic, and technical assistance pro- 
grams now under consideration. The 
opportunity for jurisdictional strife, I 
think, would be multiplied many times 
under the mutual security program over 
what the dangers were under ECA—and 
they were plenty under ECA, and made 
it necessary even then, as I said earlier 
tonight, to work out a liaison relation- 
ship with the State Department Foreign 
Service, the State Department embassies 
in foreign fields, and the ECA officials. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. 

As I stated, the objectives of ERP and 
the methods to attain them were simple 
by comparison with the complex nature 
of the military, economic, and technical 
assistance programs now under consid- 
eration. Under ERP there were reason- 
ably well defined objectives for which 
policy guidance for an independent op- 
erating agency could to a great extent be 
laid down in advance, and operations did 
not require, as the present program will, 
constant adaptation and reconsideration 
because of foreign policy considerations 
that cannot be dissociated from the daily 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish 
this thought first. I will get to the Sen- 
ator, and I shall try to answer him. 

The mutual security program in many 
areas of the world will deal with such 
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matters as the conversion of economies 
to military production, the mobilization 
of manpower for war production mili- 
tary needs, the utilization of common 
resources, the straining of budgets to 
meet heavy military expenditures, and 
similar items. All of these matters are 
so basic to the lives of these other coun- 
tries and their governments that any 
important actions on the part of the 
United States which touch these matters 
gravely affect United States relations 
with these countries. Thus the problem 
here concerns not only economic con- 
siderations, which was the primary con- 
cern of ECA, but also a whole range of 
military and political factors which re- 
quire the most delicate day-to-day ne- 
gotiations with the governments con- 
cerned, 

In fact, I respectfully submit that the 
sponsors of the Smith amendment have 
not given due weight to the fact that they 
are dealing with a program of adminis- 
tration which is much more complex 
than the administration of ECA, and 
with an administrative problem which is 
filled with a great many iuternational 
political problems, which I believe make 
it of the utmost importance that the 
administration remain within the De- 
partment of State and its Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment I shall be 
happy to yield. 

It should be clear from experience in 
dealing with problems of this kind at 
home that they are ones for which poli- 
cies cannot be laid down for a year or two 
in advance. The situation is no different 
in other lands, and where United States 
aid programs touch, as they must con- 
stai.tly do, upon problems of this char- 
acter, they go to the very roots of our 
political relationships abroad. It is dif- 
ficult to see how responsibility for these 
relationships can be divorce 1 from the 
Department of State or how that re- 
sponsibility can be properly discharged 
unless the President—through Secretary 
of State—has the authority to assure 
that United States aid programs, as well 
as our other activities abroad, are con- 
sistent with, and further, United States 
objectives in these relationships. The 
conduct of foreign policy cannot be com- 
partmentalized even though it is possible 
to delegate, under proper guidance and 
coordination, some of the operating tasks 
which are the instruments of that policy. 

I digress for a moment to say that in 
regard to the whole problem of interna- 
tional cartels and monopolies, which I 
believe are bound to be troublesome 
spots in the administration of the pro- 
gram, it is of utmost importance that 
the administration be conducted by the 
officials of our Government who under 
the Constitution clearly are the ones who 
throughout our history have had the re- 
sponsibility for administering foreign 
policy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that the as- 
sumption that it can be done by some . 
officer of new Cabinet rank, with a staff 
independent of the State Department 
staff, is bound to get us into some very 
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serious complications in the field of in- 
ternational politics. Who would be the 
trouble-shooters when such problems are 
created? Does it mean that we would 
set up an independent agency, headed 
by a man of Cabinet rank, who would 
be permitted to go along in a course of 
action which would create an interna- 
tional political problem, and then say 
to the State Department, “Now I got you 
into it. See if you can get out of it.” It 
is perfectly absurd. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment I shall be 
happy to yield. It is only common sense 
that the primary responsibility ought to 
be that of the Secretary of State, and 
tliat he should be permitted to delegate 
to subordinates the economic adminis- 
trative phases of this problem. But let 
us recognize that overlying and under- 
lying the whole thing is this basic prob- 
lem which falls to the State Department, 
namely, the one of international polities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. I wish 
to finish this thought. Mr. President, it 
is a great mistake for us to follow the 
recommendation—although T respect 
him very highly—of my good friend the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovue.as], 
who in this instance is proposing a very 
unsound course so far as efficient admin- 
istration of the foreign policy of our 
country is concerned. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
we head off the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and its cosponsors, for 
the very reasons I have just brought out, 
the fundamental one being that it is 
impossible to separate the problem from 
the problems of international politics of 
the State Department, which the Senator 
from Illinois would have to admit—at 
least I would be surprised if he did not— 
are problems which ought to be handled 
by the Department of State. Now I yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Minois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from Oregon wants accuracy in these 
matters. I should like to quote from the 
initial bill, which was prepared by the 
Department of State and submitted to 
Congress under date of December 19, 
1947. In section 4 (a) the concluding 
sentence on page 4 of this pamphlet 
reads: 

All those functions of the Administrator 
which affect the conduct of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States shall be performed 
subject to the direction and control of the 
Secretary of State. 


It indicates that it was the original 
purpose of the Department of State to 
have ECA completely under its thumb. 
In the final draft of the bill the clause 
was omitted, after Congress refused to 
accept it, because it did not wish to have 
the direction of ECA completely in the 
hands of the State Department. 

That is not all. In section 6 (a) there 
was a provision concerning the person- 
nel of ECA, which was to be set up ac- 
cording to the draft of the State De- 
partment. It declared: s 

The Secretary of State may (1) appoint 
or assign persons to any class in the Foreign 
Service reserve for the duration of opera- 
tions under this act * and (2) by 
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regulations prescribed by him, provide for 
the appointment, for the duration of opera- 
tion of this act, of Foreign Service staf offi- 
cers and employees, 


In other words, they were going to 
utilize the Foreign Service and the For- 
eign Service reserve, but there is no men- 
tion about bringing in businessmen and 
labor men from the outside to conduct 
the actual operation. It was intended to 
be a State Department show. It was 
only after Congress refused to accept it 
that the State Department changed its 
tune. r 

I submit that ECA as a whole has had a 
successful career, and in large part it 
has had a successful career because it 
broke away from the shackles which the 
State Department would have imposed 
upon it originally, and which the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is now saying should be 
applied in the conduct of military and 
economic aid under the plan now pro- 
posed. 

The hour is late, and I do not wish to 
prolong the subject. However, I do not 
see how the Senator from Oregon can 
refute the facts. I offer the pamphlet to 
him, from which he can check the ac- 
curacy of the statements I have made. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 
However, he need not worry about the 
lateness of the hour. Would the Sena- 
tor from Illinois tell me just what he has 
proved? ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I have proved that 
the State Department originally wanted 
to control ECA and to control its poli- 
cies and its personnel, 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Tlli- 
noise has brought out that in the original 
draft. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which was the pro- 
posal of the Department of State. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Illinois permit me to finish my sentence? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Certainly. Even so, 
the Senator from Oregon cannot contro- 
vert my statement: 

Mr, MORSE. The Senator may be 
surprised. I ask him to wait. All that 
the Senator from Illinois has brought out 
is that in the original proposal coming 
from the State Department——_ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is all I said, 
that the State Department originally 
wanted to control ECA, 

Mr. MORSE. What is the Senator 
from Illinois talking about now? Is he 
talking about his original statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. When ECA was 
originally set up it was intended by the 
State Department to be an appendage of 
the State Department. It was only after 
popular and parliamentary indignation 
prevented such an occurrence that ECA 
was set up as it is now known. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us talk about the 
Senator’s present statement, and then 
come back to his original statement, on 
which, the Record will show, the Sena- 
tor from Tllinois agreed with me when 
I quoted the statement that ECA was 
set up over the objections of the State 
Department. It was originally set up on 
the recommendation of George Mar- 
shall. However, let us consider the last 
alleged bit of proof of something or 
other. 

Mr, COUGLAS. It is intended to be 
an alias for the State Department. 
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Mr. MORSE. I am trying to find out 
what it is supposed to prove. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois now comes forward 
with a document which contains a para- 
graph to the effect that in the original 
draft of the foreign-aid program, which 
came to be known as ECA, as submitted 
by the State Department, the adminis- 
tration was to be placed in the State 
Department. So what? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is exactly what 
I said. It was in the original draft. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator wish 
me to protest to the State Department? 
All it proves is that in the original draft 
the State Department had one idea. 
When, subsequently, the Secretary of 
State came before the committee and 
presented the official position of the 
State Department, what did he propose? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He proposed that the 
ECA should be controlled by the State 
Department, 

Mr. MORSE. That is what the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has been trying to tell 
the Senator from Illinois for some time. 
He understood the Senator from Illinois 
originally to say that ECA was set up 
over the protest of the State Department, 
and I corrected him by pointing out, 
which I now assert as a fact, on the basis 
of subsequent evidence put into this 
Recor, that the Secretary of State him- 
self recommended that it be so set up. 

So again I ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois what he is going to say about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I simply say that the 
Senator from Oregon with his character- 
istic legal casuistry 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois usually says “legal analysis,” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say legal casuistry. 

Mr. MORSE. That is a new one, but 
I think it is about the same. 

The fact is that in the Recorp tonight 
the Senator from Illinois and I have 
established that the ECA in its original 
form was set up on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isay that they 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator 
from Illinois to answer yes“ or “no”; I 
want him to say that the statement I 
have made is either right or wrong. The 
statement to which I have just referred 
is the only difference that has resulted 
between our presentations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is resorting to the tactics of a 
trial lawyer. 

Mr. MORSE. I think I should put the 
Senator from Illinois on trial on the 
question of whether I made a statement 
which was factual. I say that from his 
own lips the Senator from Illinois has 
proved that my statement was factual. 

I do not deny at any time that I said 
it. I said that I had no doubt that some 
persons in the State Department had 
some other ideas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The document I have 
here is an official document of the State 
Department, printed as a committee 
print of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. MORSE. But it is not the final 
statement of the Department. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no; the State 
Department finally backed down. 

Mr. MORSE. I am still waiting for 
the Senator to produce a protest by the 
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Secretary of State in regard to setting 
up the ECA as it was set up. 

The point is, I say to the Senator from 
Illinois, that the State Department did 
not protest it. The Senator from Illi- 
nois simply has before him a bill which 
is a little different from the final bill, 
and the Senator from Illinois wishes to 
read into it a protest by the State De- 
partment. Mr. President, the State De- 
partment simply changed their mind; 
that is all. That is done a great deal in 
the State Department. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They change their 
mind, but they never admit that they 
change it. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
hear that they changed their mind, and I 
hope the Senator from Oregon will 
change his mind, and that the new pro- 
gram will be administered by a different 
agency, as the ECA program was, in- 
stead of having three different bodies, 
each administering a different portion, 
and then having conferences and con- 
ferences and committees and commit- 
tees to determine the precise part of the 
program to be administered by each in 
each of the various countries. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois will never live long enough to see 
me change my mind on the important 
point of strictly following the constitu- 
tional system. Some day I hope to get 
the Senator from Illinois back into the 
fraternity of constitutionalists. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of the remark of the then 
Governor of New York—who later be- 
came Chief Justice of the United States, 
Charles Evans Hughes—at Elmira, N. Y., 
in 1908, I believe, when he declared that 
we live under a Constitution and that 
our Constitution is what the Supreme 
Court says it is? Is the Senator from 
Oregon aware of that? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been trying to tell the Senator from 
Illinois that all night, by citing to him 
a number of Supreme Court decisions. 
He should read them. They are a part 
of my argument. The Senator from 
Illinois will find the meaning of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in many 
respects in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I submit to the Senator from Illinois 
that he and the other Senators who have 
joined with him in endorsing the amend- 
ment never read those decisions before 
they sponsored the amendment. If they 
had read those decisions, they would not 
have sponsored the amendment. If they 
had read those decisions, I believe they 
would have been just as enthusiastic 
about the separation-of-powers doctrine 
as Iam. However, those Senators sim- 
ply did not read the decisions. 

Furthermore, in commenting on the 
theory of the Senator from Illinois about 
the State Department, I wish to say that 
I believe he would not be so sure about 
the alleged incompetence of those in the 
State Department if he read some of the 
names of those who serve there—names 
such as those of Walter Gifford or John 
McCloy or David Bruce or George 
Perkins or Dr. Bunche. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those men were 
brought in from the outside in order to 
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put real red blood into the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. They just happen to be 
ambassadors; that is all. They just hap- 
pen to be in charge of United States em- 
bassies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But they are not ca- 
reer men in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, that 
those men just happen to be in charge of 
the embassies which administer the For- 
eign Service of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no; the Senator 
from Oregon betrays an ignorance of the 
organization of the State Department. 
There is a group of professionals, com- 
parable to Regular Army officers, called 
the Foreign Service, some 1,300 in num- 
ber, and it is frequently they, and not the 
ambassadors, who perform the substan- 
tive work of our embassies—who actually 
write the recommendations to the State 
Department, even though they are sent 
over the ambassador’s name. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that, and I am 
convinced that I know it better than 
the Senator from Illinois does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, Gifford, David 
Bruce, and the other men named by 
the Senator from Oregon are not mem- 
bers of that group. The men to whom 
the Senator from Oregon turns as exam- 
ples of the worth of the State Depart- 
ment are men for whom the State De- 
partment—not finding sufficiently com- 
petent men, or, in the case of the larger 
ambassadorial posts, men with sufficient 
resources, in the Foreign Service to fill 
these positions—had to turn to the out- 
side—to other occupations. I say the 
example the Senator from Oregon has 
given is an extremely good example of 
blood transfusions in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. I would not accuse the 
Senator from Illinois of anything, but in 
this instance he shows clearly that he 
does not know what he is talking about, 
because I think he is greatly mistaken 
if he seeks to make a record here tonight 
which would give the impression that the 
ambassadors in our embassies are not 
really the men who control the policies 
of the embassies in the foreign countries 
to which they are assigned. Those men 
have tremendous influence over the per- 
sonnel of the embassies, and they have 
great power in weeding out incompetents 
from the embassies, 

In my judgment, what the Senator 
from Illinois is really saying, in effect, 
is that men such as Walter Gifford, John 
McCloy, David Bruce, Douglas, Perkins, 
Bennett, and so on—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All of them are 
drawn from outside the Foreign Serv- 
ice; all of them are drawn from Ameri- 
can business or industry. If the For- 
eign Service had its way, those men 
would not be in the embassies, because 
the Foreign Service intends that those 
jobs shall be the exclusive preserve of 
the regular officers of the Foreign 
Service. 

Of course, the ambassadorial appoint- 
ments are made by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and not the advice and consent 
of the Foreign Service. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
my good friend, the Senator from Illi- 
nois, will stop long enough to analyze 
the statement he has just made. I do 
not think he means it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I mean it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois picks right out of the air his state- 
ment that the men I have named would 
not be in the Foreign Service if those to 
whom the Senator from Illinois has re- 
ferred had their way. What does the 
Senator have to prove that statement? 
Where is his evidence of it? 

The statement he has made is simply 
a dogmatic observation made use of for 
a moment of argument, without a single 
scintilla of proof. Where is the proof? 
The Senator knows better than to argue 
in that way. 

All I can say is that I never knew the 
Senator from Illinois to be so tired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been enjoy- 
ing the discussion between two of the 
intellectual giants of the Senate and two 
very able debaters. 8 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator should not 
“kid” us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The recent debate 
only proves that when two worthy an- 
tagonists begin to combat one another, 
it is very seldom for either one to yield 
a position. There has been a spirited 
argument, without any yielding of posi- 
tion. 

As I understand the argument, it is 
that the Senator from Oregon, with his 
strong belief in the constitutional sys- 
tem, which I trust all of us favor, feels 
that the entire management of the for- 
eign relations should be under the direc- 
tion of the President, as the Constitution 
prescribes, through the Secretary of 
State, and that the mutual-assistance 
program and all other foreign programs 
are a part of that matter. 

On the other hand, the Senator from 
Illinois, I think, has justly pointed out 
that the Marshall plan, or the ECA pro- 
gram, as it is also known, has resulted 
in bringing a blood transfusion into the 
foreign policy apparatus of our coun- 
try, bringing into that service new faces, 
new ideas, new personnel. 

I do not think either side is exactly 
in opposition to the other; I think there 
is merit in both sides. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the Senator from 
Minnesota read the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I speak now of the 
particular point the Senator has been 
discussing so directly, namely, the point 
as to the kind of personnel. 

I simply say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that it is well known that there has 
been open cleavage between ECA repre- 
sentatives and many of the Foreign 
Service representatives in certain coun- 
tries. I do not think there have been 
open hostilities, but there have been, let 
us say, personal jealousies or differences 
of opinion which sometimes are difficult 
to settle. 
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T also think it is well known that for 
years the State Department has refused, 
for example, to put labor attachés who 
amounted to anything on the embassy 
staffs, and that the ECA has taken not 
only businessmen but farmers and labor 
leaders and others, who have done out- 
standing jobs in interpreting the real 
spirit of America. I think it is fair to 
say that the Senator from Illinois has 
pointed out again and again, without any 
refiection upon the character, and with- 
out any reflection upon the ability of 
Foreign Service officers, the need of new 
blood. I have a great respect for them, 
but they are overseas so long, and away 
from the American shores so long that 
they simply do not know what is going 
on back home; and once in a while it is 
a good idea to have somebody come right 
from the vineyards of the local com- 
munity, to go abroad and talk to persons 
in the local areas in Germany or France 
or Belgium, and tell them about what 
the boys back in America are thinking 
about—and I mean away back in Amer- 
ica, not merely as far as Pennsylvania, 
but perhaps as far as Oregon, Minnesota, 
Ohio, or Illinois. This is what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is, I think, fairly stat- 
ing, that there is the necessity of an oc- 
casional “shot in the arm” of new intel- 
lectual, physical, and moral vigor into 
the Departments of Government; and 
ECA has done that. 

Is there any conflict here that cannot 
be reconciled? Isay not. As a matter 
of fact, if we are going to conduct a pro- 
gram of the size of the one we are con- 
sidering, which is a $7,500,000,000 pro- 
gram, and which should be an $8,500,- 
000,000 program, not a $7,500,000,000 
program, it ought to be basic that if we 
are going to have that kind of program, 
we are going to need additional person- 
nel, or at least we are going to have to 
maintain a staff of the size we now have. 

I think what the Senator from Illi- 
nois is more concerned about than any- 
thing else is that, somehow or other, 
this classified—and almost at times, let 
me say, codified—system of personnel 
apparatus does not fix itself into the 
kind of program that needs to be flexible, 
that needs to be creative. Whether we 
like it or not, the simple fact of the 
matter is that unless we occasionally 
have a shot in the arm of new personnel 
and new vigor, in any agency, it loses its 
zest for living. That is just as sure as 
that we are on this floor tonight. That 
is one of the things about defense agen- 
cies, that if we want to get the job 
done, we have got to bring in a few new 
people, because the other people are 
already skilled and they are routinized 
into a plan of operation which is not 
directed toward the emergency or toward 
the critical condition. Now, if the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Illinois will agree that we should 
put this program under a unified direc- 
tion 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is all the Smith 
amendment does, plus, of course, in- 
creasing the transferability of funds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But at the same 
time to preserve the kind of vigorous 
personnel operation that is needed 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the aim of 
the Smith amendment. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we will get 
some p.ace, because I do not believe the 
Senator from Oregon can dispute that 
the personnel operation of ECA has been 
one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the Government; nor do I think he 
can disprove what I have said, that the 
State Department, in the past—I will 
say recently it has had a change of heart, 
but in the past—relegated such attachés, 
agricultural attachés, labor attachés, or 
commercial attachés, not to secondary 
positions, but to the lowest rung in the 
ladder. They were at the bottom of the 
totem pole. Yet here is great America, 
an industrial nation, a labor nation, in 
terms of its industrial skill, an agricul- 
tural nation, that did not even have a 
chance to project that kind of economic 
spirit—and political spirit, because that 
is a part of our politics. That is all I 
am trying to say. I do not want to go 
into the final details of this amencment. 
I am not sufficiently familiar with it. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no; oh, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to see this program placed under the 
over-all direction of the Secretary of 
State, but Iam not willing that the Sec- 
retary of State should be able more or 
less to simply neutralize the question of 
the personnel operation which we have 
had. That is exactly my point. 

Mr. MORSE. I am confused by the 
last statement which the Senator makes, 
because before the last statement I was 
about to ask him whether the conclusion 
he wanted me to draw from all of his 
remarks, up to the very last sentence, 
was that, therefore, we ought to have the 
Smith amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is not at all saying 
that. The Senator from Minnesota is 
saying, however, that if we are to permit 
this whole operation to be taken into the 
State Department without some protec- 
tion in the terms of the kind of personnel 
that is to be used and the kind of recruit- 
ment that is to go on, we are going to 
have the situation about which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois speaks; and I do not 
think he is being unfair to the Foreign 
Service when he says that it is not skilled 
in the field of economics, that it is not 
skilled in the art of practical politics, 
that it does not possess skill in the tech- 
nological sciences which we need. They 
are skilled in something else, and it is 
fair to say that they are skilled in some- 
thing else. 

Mr. MORSE. Now, let us see. I have 
got two points., Is that correct? No. 1, 
the Senator from Minnesota is not ad- 
vocating the Smith amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; he is not. 

Mr. MORSE. He is simply saying he 
thinks the State Department ought to 
do a little better job than it does, in 
many particulars, in the selection of per- 
sonnel, in administering some of the 
foreign-aid programs. Is that not about 
what the Senator is saying? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. MORSE. Or does he think for a 
moment—and in my opinion really this 
is where my good friend from Illinois 
makes a mistake, too, or is guilty of an 
oversight—does the Senator from Min- 
nesota really think that the State De- 
partment could undertake a mutual-aid 
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defense program of the magnitude of 
the one to which he has already alluded, 
and not bring in a considerable staff to 
help administer the program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. The Senator 
from Minnesota knows, as he said, that 
there will have to be plenty of additional 
personnel brought in for the staff. 

Mr. MORSE. But the Senator from 
Minnesota is saying that, when they 
come to pick that staff, as the Senator 
from Oregon said approximately an hour 
and a half ago, and as I think the Recorp 
will show, they ought to get men of spe- 
cial skills necessary to do the particular 
job which needs to be done. But I re- 
peat, we do not have to trespass upon 
the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in order to 
bring that about. 

Why proceed on the assumption that 
we cannot count on the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
to perform those big jobs through skilled 
men, specially trained for them? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I think that can 
be done. i 

Mr. MORSE. I submit that the Smith 
amendment proceeds on the assumption 
that we cannot rely on the President of 
the United States to perform his clear 
constitutional function. I am not go- 
ing to make that assumption. I am go- 
ing tə judge the Presidents of the United 
States, and when they do not do that 
kind of job, or when they do not do an 
efficient job, then I say we ought to de- 
feat them at the ballot box. But I do 
not think we ought to set up a kind of 
complex organization which I believe will 
cause confusion rather than efficiency, 
wai h will produce waste rather than 
economy, which it seems to me, will cause 
tremendous jurisdictional disputes in the 
field of foreign service, and will pull the 
rug out from under our embassies all 
over Europe. That is my argument in a 
nutshell. 

Mr. President, I am going to proceed 
now. Let me state what I am going to 
do. I wish I were free to say “off the 
record.” Iam going to read a paragraph 
on each page, and then I am going to 
put the whole page in. I am not going 
to yield any more. I think I have been 
exceedingly liberal in yielding. I am not 
going to yield any more. I am going to 
get this statement into the RECORD, as 
fast as I can, and get out of here by 
midnight. 

Mr. President, so there can be no ques- 
tion as to the right of the Senator from 
Oregon to do what he is now doing, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to read part of this speech and 
have the rest inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Now, Mr. President, I 
had said that one of the purposes of this 
speech which I am giving tonight is to 
provide a brief but somewhat compre- 
hensive background to the foreign assist- 
ance legislative proposal. To the extent 
that it does this, it may be of some value, 
since little consideration seems to have 
been given this year to the pervading 
policy program problems, to which such 
background is especially pertinent. 
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I. THE PURPOSE OF THE MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Secretary Marshall testified before the 
House committees last year that the 
original intent of the mutual defense 
assistance program was primarily to 
build up the morale of the European 
nations. He stated, in effect, that the 
elements of fear and despair were quite 
apparently inhibiting the European re- 
covery program, and that it was believed 
that the sending of certain amounts of 
arms to Europe would have a meritorious 
effect. 

The truth of this is supported by the 
fact that the first Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act contained a specific preamble 
clause recognizing that economic recov- 
ery was to take precedence over military 
build-up. In addition, the principle 
that the United States was not to initi- 
ate an armaments race, as ably expressed 
by the late Senator Vandenberg, fitted 
in well with this original concept. Thus, 
the so-called Byrd amendment, sec- 
tion 104, which drastically limited any 
major assistance to European military 
production, was included in the act. 

In 1950, a change of direction in the 
purpose of the program was apparent. 
For instance, in the 1950 act amending 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, the 
categories of tools that could be sent to 
Europe were significantly broadened, 
As a matter of fact, the unexpected legal 
definition of the term “machine tools” 
as used in the 1949 act was so narrow 
as to restrict what could be sent to Euro- 
pean factories during that first year to 
almost nothing. It was not until the 
supplemental appropriation of 1950 was 
passed, however, that a new purpose was 
apparent. By then, the Korean conflict 
had achieved full impact, and the Con- 
gress appropriated an additional $4,000,- 
000,000, a significant part of which was 
to be used for building up European mili- 
tary production. 

ll. THE CHANGE IN THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


The Marshall plan was initially de- 
signed, and has been administered al- 
most entirely to inject funds into Europe 
in a sufficient amount to alleviate the 
dollar-balance problem of the European 
countries. In this connection, certain 
basic practices were followed: 

First. No effort was to be made, gen- 
erally, to use ECA funds as a bargaining 
medium for the obtaining of political 
commitments, or advantages. This was, 
in essence, Marshall’s calculated risk 
that an economic recovery would pro- 
duce an atmosphere in which democracy 
would thrive in competition with com- 
munism. 

Second. ECA dollars were to be spent 
only for goods from the dollar area. 
This had two effects, first, United States 
grants were not actually in dollars, but 
rather in materials, and secondly, ECA 
funds added directly and immediately to 
the market for United States production, 
including some surplus. 

Third. Usual commercial and busi- 
ness practices were to be followed. The 
consumer in the country involved was 
to pay in local currency the fair value 
of the item he received, which payment 
became a part of the counterpart fund 
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in that country, to be spent for devel- 
opmental projects as agreed upon by 
each country and the United States. 

Fourth. European production of civil- 
ian items, with an emphasis.on items 
salable in the dollar area, was to be as- 
sisted especially through technical di- 
rection and education. ECA was not to 
assist specific military production. 

Now, it is said the original purpose of 
ECA has been accomplished. It is pro- 
posed, however, that additional economic 
assistance be given as an essential to 
the building up of European military 
production and to assist in maintaining 
approximately the achieved standard of 
living. To the extent that the Euro- 
peans divert their production to military 
items, they, of course, cut down the pro- 
duction of goods for their own consum- 
ers, thereby increasing inflationary pres- 
sures and cut down the amount of dol- 
lar exports thereby increasing the dol- 
lar-balance problem. It is also proposed 
that a technical-assistance program be 
carried on in relation to military pro- 
duction. 

III. THE NEW APPROACH 


Thus, the entire approach of both the 
MDAP program and the ERP program 
has changed drastically. For the first 
time, Congress is dealing with a program 
which is admittedly intended to foster a 
major European military production. It 
is in this connection that the various 
proposals for the organization of the 
new mutual security program are really 
significant. From a strictly organiza- 
tional standpoint, the recently published 
Brookings report is obviously the most 
competent on this particular subject. 
It does not, however, represent for that 
very reason, any significant addition 
now to the mass of documents already 
issued. Basically, the conflict is on mat- 
ters quite irrelevant to a proper organi- 
zational decision as such; rather ideas 
on basic policy are being expressed in 
organizational terms, 

The most significant of the proposals 
in this respect is that of the Committee 
on the Present Danger adopted by Sena- 
tor SMITH as the basis of his amendments 
to be offered to the administration’s bill. 
Briefly, this committee urges an as com- 
plete as possible unification in one agency 
of policy control over the program, and 
makes a stab at providing some integra- 
tion of operations within that agency. 
An agency separate from the Depart- 
ment of State is recommended. 

Before discussing in more detail the 
merits of the conclusion made by this 
committee, a good hard look at the an- 
alysis in which the report indulged is 
necessary. This analysis is so incorrect 
in its important respects that it can only 
be concluded that many of the commit- 
tee members, themselves a very out- 
standing group, participated only very 
generally in the preparation. 

The basic proposition of the report can 
be garnered from the following state- 
ment (p. 40 of the full committee re- 
port): 

That so-called military aid is essentially 
a form of economic aid has come to be gen- 
erally recognized. Under the original Greek- 
Turkish Assistance Act, military equipment, 
military and civilian supplies, and credits 
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were furnished. Congress was right, as we 
have pointed out, in describing all aid in that 
act as “financial and economic assistance.” 
Now, in Europe, under the economic strain 
of an enlarged troop basis it may well be 
said that all the assistance for which ap- 
propriations .re being asked is in a sence 
military aid as well as economic aid. The 
immediate occasion is military, the means 
to the end in whatever form are economic. 


This statement is made significant by 
statements made on preceding pages of 
the full committee report, as follows: 


Given the total requirement to make 
possible the requisite troop strength while 
maintaining the essential supporting econ- 
omy, the amount of United States aid re- 
quired would be determined by the contribu- 
tion which the European countries can make 
from their own resources. Several ap- 
proaches to this phase of problem have been 
suggested and are discussed below. 


The report then discussed these sev- 
eral approaches, making some sound 
points, until it comes to subsection (e) 
“Separate Criteria for ‘Economic’ and 
‘Military’ Aid,” as follows: 


In addition to the approaches discussed 
above, there might be another approach 
growing out of the artificial separation in 
appropriations hitherto of so-called eco- 
nomic aid and military aid. The prospective 
cost of needed items of military equipment, 
which it was believed could not be produced 
at all or to advantage by a foreign nation 
itself, might be looked at independently of 
the over-all economic balance sheet of the 
country and an appropriation made to en- 
able us to transfer such items on the ground 
that it would constitute necessary military 
aid. Or on a quite different set of criteria, 
certain expenditures might be deemed to 
make for the economic strength of the coun- 
try and needed to close a “dollar gap” and 
appropriations asked to enable needed eco- 
nomic aid to be given. But such distinctions 
and such an approach deal with the form 
rather than the substance. It is the extent 
to which the over-all economic ability of 
one of these nations falls short of being 
able to meet its over-all essential require- 
ments for our common objectives that de- 
termines whether there is any occasion for 
us to transfer any part of our economic re- 
sources to that nation, 


Then, on page 39, the report states 
the following: 


The particular need in particular areas 
for assistance from our resources may vary 
widely. The forms in which we can best 
apply that aid may also vary widely. But we 
are dealing with a single function and a 
single test. Are there things which, for 
mutual security, it is imperative should be 
done in and by other nations, which are be- 
yond their unassisted economic ability to do? 
What is the measure of the additional re- 
sources which would enable these things to 
be done? Is it within our economic ability 
to provide such assistance from our re- 
sources, in view of the other demands upon 
it and within the general policies of Congress 
and the Executive? In what varying forms 
can they be supplied most effectively? 


The report then continues to suggest 
that these things can best be accom- 
plished by a centering and fixing, and 
suggests that “The present ECA organi- 
zation would, of course, be the core of 
the new set-up’—page 46. 

Two significant conclusions can be 
drawn from the above quotations: First, 
the report proposes that all of the pri- 
mary and basic policy decisions are 
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economic, and second, the report there- 
by, although stating that its sugges- 
tions would integrate operations really 
attempts to integrate policy in one 
agency outside the State Department. 

The first proposition is patently ab- 
surd. The first criteria is the number 
of troops to be developed, equipped, and 
maintained. This is a matter of Depart- 
ment of Defense cognizance, in conjunc- 
tion with international planning and as- 
signment. The second step is a decision 
as to where the needed equipment should 
be produced. While the economic ability 
of the countries in Europe to produce 
military equipment is an integral factor, 
it is by no means even the most impor- 
tant one. Matters of great practicality, 
such as the tooling capabilities of specific 
plants, the factor of timing, the cost of 
a particular item, and so forth, are the 
decisions which, in the aggregate, deter- 
mine where equipment is to be produced. 
At the most, the so-called economic cri- 
teria, such as the dollar balance of the 
country, provide only limits or boun- 
daries within which a certain amount of 
production can be carried on. 

Further the report blithely passes over 
any consideration of the need for a close 
integration of political and economic 
considerations, except to the extent that 
it seems to suggest that such political 
questions as it admits exist can either be 
taken care of by the new administrator, 
or are of such a character as not to re- 
quire the closest type of integration. To 
mention at least one field in which this 
just isn’t true, the report fails to dis- 
cuss military production from Japan, 
Germany, and Italy in any detail. Ob- 
viously, the primary problems in all 
three which must be handled before ef- 
fective production can or should begin, 
are political. This failure to recognize 
the need for political-economic integra- 
tion perhaps derives from the fact that it 
was not necessary for ECA proper. ECA 
was not to be used as a political tool— 
that is, no direct quid pro quos were to be 
expected. This was possible since it was 
believed that an economic revival in 
Europe would have great political re- 
sults, as it did. However, a military 
build-up program is of an entirely differ- 
ent nature, in which military aid funds 
must be matched by local funds in a 
field which will not assist economic re- 
covery. 

Thus, the efforts to obtain from the 
French an adequate military budget were 
largely made through political discus- 
sions. The French had to be sold on 
doing something which would hurt. 

Further, and even more importantly, 
the proposition that decisions of policy 
are dependent primarily upon economic 
factors would seem to be a dangerous 
adoption of the ideas of economic deter- 
minism to a degree never before engaged 
in by the United States. It presupposes 
something far beyond the philosophy of 
ECA. Briefly, ECA acted primarily as 
an international banker, with ECA funds 
flowing through regular commercial 
channels. When military items are 
dealt with, the Government itself is in 
each case the purchaser, from which 
comes the result as a necessary change 
that we will be dealing government to 
government directly. The rules of com- 
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mercial practice cannot be depended 
upon in such a case either to produce 
a desired result or to provide a limita- 
tion on how the money is spent; rather, 
almost every transaction of any size be- 
comes a matter of intergovernmental 
negotiation. To enter these negotiations 
with the idea that the economic factors 
are the salient ones is to dangerously 
. our foreign- policy relation- 
Ships. 

As an example demonstrating that 
this is not taken into account by the 
Committee on the Present Danger, Sen- 
ator Smitu’s bill would establish over- 
seas what amounts to two ambassadors 
in each country. Not only is this the 
opposite of integration, but the political 
representatives are deprived of the as- 
sistance programs as an affirmative tool, 
All the Ambassador can do is to com- 
plain to Washington if he deems the 
actions of the mutual security repre- 
sentative “contrary to the foreign policy 
of the United States.“ 

One or two of these matters are given 
some cognizance by the bill passed by 
the House (H. R. 5113). For instance, 
section 513 of that act provides that 
“nothing contained in the act shall be 
construed to infringe upon the powers 
or functions of the Secretary of State.” 
Just what this would mean, however, in 
actuality is hard to predict. 

Fourth. Policy control by Congress. 

It is therefore apparent that the Con- 
gress has generally allowed nominal de- 
cisions on organization to become de- 
cisive in changing the very philosophy 
of our foreign-aid programs. Buttress- 
ing this conclusion is the fact that the 
bills so far proposed contain little indi- 
cation that the Congress has given any 
consideration or weight to the new prob- 
lems of substance which face us. 

That this will derogate from the 
amount of practical control which Con- 
gress will have over the programs can 
be demonstrated by one example. As 
previously mentioned, at its inception, 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act con- 
tained the so-called Byrd amendment 
(sec. 104) which effectively prohibited 
much assistance to military production 
in Europe. Now, the method of abolish- 
ing the effect of that amendment is one 
line which (in sec. 101 (a) (2) of H. R. 
5113) applies the authority of ECA to 
the assistance of military production in 
Europe. Since the authority of ECA to 
assist productive facilities is relatively 
unlimited, the Byrd amendment is nulli- 
fied. This is probably a necessary step, 
but the point is still valid as a demonstra- 
tion that the House bill, in merely amal- 
gamating three acts, and delimiting the 
various functions only through the allo- 
cation of funds, produces a legal hodge- 
podge wherein the limitations placed in 
each act may or may not have validity. 
This was also the method followed in the 
bill presented by the executive branch, 
and almost completely, it is submitted, 
eliminates one of the strongest methods 
of congressional control of the foreign 
assistance programs; namely, current 
up-to-date policy directives in the form 
of legislative language. 

Fifth. The question of appropriations 
has been directed almost entirely against 
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the so-called economic assistance. The 
stated reason for suggesting these cuts 
is generally that the “European nations 
don't need any more funds for economic 
recovery.” This is, of course, a com- 
plete failure to recognize that the eco- 
nomic assistance in this act is required 
for the effective production of military 
items in Europe. That this has not been 
recognized more by the Congress is prob- 
ably primarily the fault of the admin- 
istration in making its presentation, and, 
as a matter of fact, in calling the funds 
tagged for this purpose ky the term “eco- 
nomic assistance.” Be that as it may, if 
any sizable cut is made in the funds to 
be expended under the ECA Act, it might 
well be necessary to provide a greater 
degree of interchangeability between the 
“military” and the “economic” funds, 
since what they are really talking about 
is production in the United States— 
military—or production in Europe—eco- 
nomic—and, as stated earlier, a fair de- 
gree of flexibility in authority to decide 
where the item is to be produced is es- 
sential. 

In summary, I wish to say that essen- 
tially the big question in this year’s leg- 
islation on foreign assistance is that of 
European military production. The pri- 
mary problem for decision is the extent 
and the manner of using and develop- 
ing that production. While this prob- 
lem has been thoroughly considered at 
all previous sessions, it has been con- 
sidered this time primarily in terms of 
organization and appropriations, and the 
issues have, therefore, become diffused 
and uncertain. In the process, Congress 
has, in effect, taken over the functions 
of an organizer, and given up its func- 
tion of controlling basic policy. 

Mr. President, I have set forth at some 
length in my argument tonight the fact 
that I think the European countries need 
a further build-up of their economic pro- 
ductive forces if they are really going to 
put themselves into a position over the 
long pull to defend themselves against 
the threat of onrushing Communist ag- 
gression in Europe. 

I spoke at much greater length than I 
intended, but that, of course, was nec- 
essary in order to answer my good friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Douatas] on certain 
points on which I found that he had 
overlooked what I considered to be some 
very fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciples that should be considered by the 
Senate tomorrow when it comes to pass 
upon the Smith amendment. 

I close by saying to my colleagues that 
they will never go wrong if they follow 
the constitutional system, with its basic 
pattern of separation of powers. They 
will never go wrong if they stay within 
their own constitutional bailiwick and do 
not transgress upon and trespass into 
the constitutional prerogatives of the 
President of the United States to func- 
tion as the Supreme. Court has held so 
many times in the decisions which I have 
cited tonight as the voice of America in 
the field of foreign policy. 

FRED P. HINES—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 68) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair) laic before the 
Senate the following message from the 
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President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying bill, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, S. 827, Eighty-second Congress, 
“An act for the relief of Fred P. Hines.” 

This me. sure would authorize and di- 
rect the Administrator of Veterans’ Af - 
fairs to pay to the claimant the sum of 
$778.78, which, to quote the bill, repre- 
sents “the amount necessary to pay pri- 
vate medical and hospital expenses in- 
curred by him incident to an emergency 
operation when bis physical condition 
was such that he could not be removed 
to a Veterans’ Administration hospital.” 

Mr. Fred P. Hines served in the United 
States Army during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War from April 29, 1898, to the date 
of his honorable discharge on November 
18, 1898. There is no evidence that he 
was suffering from _ service-connected 
disabilities at the time of his discharge, 
and it is clear that Mr. Hines has not 
suffered from any service- connected 
disability since his discharge. 

Over a long period of years, beginning 
in 19°0 with approval of a non-service- 
connected pension claim, Mr. Hines has 
been recognized by the Government as 
suffering from non-service-connected 
disabilities. In connection with them, 
he was admitted as a patient at the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Fargo, N. Dak., on September 22, 1941, 
and was there hospitalized until May 14, 
1942. He was again admitted to that 
hospital on February 7, 1948, and was 
discharged on March 4, 1948. On June 
2, 1948, he was temporarily hospitalized 
at the same hospital for the third time, 
but was discharged, apparently on the 
same day, since he was admitted to com- 
plete dental work started earlier. 

A little over a month later, on July 
14, 1948, Mr. Hines underwent surgery 
in a private hospital to correct a com- 
plete obstruction of the lower end of his 
stomach. From the statement of_ his 
private physician furnished to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration on May 10, 1949, 
it appears that this surgical operation 
followed a period of study and general 
upbuilding measures and discussion of 
his condition, both with him and with 
his family. 

The veteran was well aware of his 
eligibility for hospitalization at a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital, as evi- 
denced by the admissions and periods of 
treatment mentioned above. I am re- 
luctant on the basis of the record of this 
case to accept the statutory finding of 
the Congress that the period of hospital- 
ization and medical treatment for which 
this measure would recompense Mr. 
Hines was incident to an emergency op- 
eration when his physical condition pre- 
cluded removal to a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital. Also, I find it difficult 
to understand why either Mr. Hines or 
his representatives should feel that they 
have a basis for claiming recompense 
from the Government, particularly in 
view of the fact that in February 1947 
the veteran was notified by the Veterans’ 
Administration that there was no legal 
basis to pay his claim for medical and 
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hospital care at a private hospital in 
January 1947 under circumstances not 
dissimilar from those here presented. 
This rejection of claim could scarcely 
have been forgotten by Mr. Hines and 
his family. 

The committees of the Congress, in re- 
viewing the action of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in rejecting the claim upon 
which S. 827 is based, say: 

There is little doubt but that the Veterans’ 
Administration is correct in its interpreta- 
tion of the regulations concerning this vet- 
eran’s entitlement to medical care and treat- 


ment. Legally, the claimant has no ground 
for recovery. 


I agree with this statement, but I can- 
not agree that the case presents factors 
of equity which justify the enactment of 
this bill. Neither can I agree with the 
conclusion of the committees that a fa- 
vorable decision on this measure does 
not establish a precedent. 

The rules under which eligible veterans 
may be hospitalized for disability not 
connected with their active military serv- 
ice are as clear as they are liberal and 
equitable. To set them aside in favor 
of Mr. Hines would inevitably constitute 
a precedent for the presentation to the 
Congress of proposals similar to this 
measure in behalf of other claimants. 
It seems to me certain that the adoption 
of the principle underlying this bill 
would provide a far-reaching incentive 
to veterans generally to engage the serv- 
ices of private physicians and hospitals 
in the hope and belief that the Govern- 
ment ultimately would pay the costs 
thereby incurred. 

I recognize and respect the compas- 
sion which prompted favorable action by 
the Congress on this measure, but I can- 
not disregard, solely on compassionate 
grounds, either the facts in this case or 
the established limits for medical and 
hospital treatment of non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

For the foregoing reasons, I feel 
obliged to return this bill without my 
approval. 

Harry S. TRuMAN. 

Tue Warre House, August 30, 1951. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, until tomorrow, Friday, August 
31, 1951, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 30 (legislative day of 
August 27), 1951: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Harold B. Minor, of Kansas, a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Lebanon, 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Henry Earl Cook, of Ohio, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation for a term of 
6 years from September 6, 1951. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 
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SENATE 
Frivay, Aueust 31, 1951 


(Legislative day of Mondgy, August 
27, 1951) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, the Father of us all, we 
pause in this moment to praise Thy glo- 
rious name. We would reaffirm our faith 
and allegiance in the things unseen 
which, from the beginning, have been 
the fabric and fiber of our Nation’s life. 
Help us to plant the seeds of confidence 
in spiritual things wherever we may go. 
Assist us to strengthen the bulwark of 
liberty by a serene trust in the things 
that cannot be shaken. Help us not to 
be torn asunder or put to flight by the 
utterances of little men, but rather en- 
able us to stand strong in the faith that 
we know is able to encompass and over- 
come all lesser things, because it is of 
Thee. We pray in the name of Him 
who came to make all things new. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 30, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr, Miller, one of his secretaries. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. HoLLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Public Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Law ENACTED BY First GUAM LEGISLATURE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of a law enacted by the First Guam Leg- 
islature (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MovutTH DISEASE 
A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 

port on cooperation of the United States with 

Mexico in the control and eradication of 

foot-and-mouth disease for the month of 

July 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS BY 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on claims in excess of $1,000 which have 
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been settled by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration during the fiscal year 1951, together 
with a list of the names of such persons, the 
nature of the claims, the amounts of the set- 
tlements, and the reasons therefor (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


Report oN TORT CLAIMS PAID BY DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON PROVIDING Wan RISK INSURANCE 
AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE TO AMERICAN PUBLIC 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on providing war risk insurance and 
certain marine and liability insurance for 
the American public (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMIN= 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend further the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


Reports oF NATIONAL SECURITY CoUNCIL 


A letter from the executive secretary, Na- 
tional Security Council, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, reports on National Security 
Council Determination No. 6, trade between 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria and the Soviet 
bloc; National Security Council Determina- 
tion No. 7, trade between Burma and the 
Soviet bloc, and National Security Council 
Determination No. 8, trade between Afghan- 
istan and the Soviet bloc, together with a 
secret supplement to National Security 
Council Determination No. 7 (Burma) (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate three resolutions adopted at a 
special meeting of the Crow Creek Sioux 
Tribal Council, Fort Thompson, S. Dak., 


relating to prompt opening of negotia- 


tions with the Crow Creek Tribe for the 

acquisition of lands; legal representa- 

tion in regard to the Randall Dam and 

Reservoir; and proposed removal of the 

Crow Creek Agency to Chamberlain or 

to any other place, which were referred 

to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

SYSTEM OF ACCESS ROADS TO TIMBER 
LANDS—RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF ST, LOUIS 
COUNTY, MINN. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the Board of County Commissioners of 
St. Louis County, Minn., at its meeting 
on August 13, favoring passage of House 
Joint Resolution 263, relative to the sys- 
tem of timber access roads in the forests 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States, House Joint 
Resolution 263, which provides for a suitable 
and adequate system of timber-access roads 
to and in the forests of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the county land commissioner, to 
whom this bill was referred for study, 
recommendation, and report, has recom- 
mended to this board that said board place 
itself on record in favor of the passage of 
said resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Congress 
is hereby urged to pass said House Joint 
Resolution 263 on the assumption that the 
United States Forest Service will administer 
the law in full justice to the counties af- 
fected by timber-sales receipts; 

Resolved further, That the county auditor 
is hereby requested to forward certified 
copies of this resolution to United States 
Senators Epwarp J. Taye and Huserr H, 
HUMPHREY and to Congressman JOHN A. 
BLATNIK of the Eighth Congressional District, 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN 
ACT, RELATING TO ADDITIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO CAPITAL STOCK OF 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably an original bill 
to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, to repeal the provisions 
therein for additional subscriptions on 
behalf of the United States to the capi- 
tal stock of the Federal land banks, and 
I submit a report (No. 726) thereon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2091) to amend the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, as amended, to 
repeal the provisions therein for addi- 
tional subscriptions on behalf of the 
United States to the capital stock of the 
Federal land banks, reported by Mr. 
MAYBANK, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, was read twice by its 
title, and ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 


FINAL REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE ORGANIZED CRIME 
IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE (S. REPT, 
NO. 725) 


Mr. HUNT (for Mr. O’Conor), from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, submitted, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 202, Eighty-first Congress, as 
amended by Senate Resolution 60 and 
Senate Resolution 129, Eighty-second 
Congress, the final report of that com- 
mittee, which was ordered to be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND 
NAVAL INSTALLATIONS—PERMISSION 
TO SUBMIT REPORT DURING RECESS— 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTENTION OF 
CONSIDERING BILL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Armed Services has con- 
cluded its work on the bill (H. R. 4914), 
to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary and naval installations, and for 
other purposes. The committee report 
will not be finished in time to be sub- 
mitted this afternoon. I ask unanimous 
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consent that the bill may be reported 
and that the committee report may be 
submitted during the recess of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I give 
notice that it is our purpose to request 
consideration of the bill on Wednesday 
next. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 2086. A bill to authorize in certain cases 
the appointment of special counsel and 
investigators to assist grand juries in the 
exercise of their powers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2087, A bill to exempt from the pay- 
ment of tolls for passage through the Pan- 
ama Canal certain vessels engaged in in- 
tercoastal trade of the United States; to the 
Committee on Int-rstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 2088. A bill for the relief of Harry Lee 
Christy; and 

S. 2089. A bill for the relief of Debra 
Elaine Evans; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2090. A bill for the relief of Urho Paavo 
Patokoski and his family; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2091. A bill to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, to repeal the provi- 
sions therein for additional subscriptions 
on behalf of the United States to the cap- 
ital stock of the Federal land banks; ordered 
to be placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Maysank when 
he reported the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2092. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAYBANK when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. Hunt, Mr. CORDON, 
Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. BENNETT): 

S. J. Res. 99. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to certain western 
States and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii to enter into a compact relating to 
higher education in the Western States and 
establishing the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. The bill was sug- 
gested by Mr. Charles E. Wilson at the 
request of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. It will be considered 
by the committee by September 10. The 
bill is intended to clear up the Congres- 
sional intent of section 402 (d) (4)- 
which the officials claim is difficult to 
administer. It is hoped that this lan- 
guage will clarify the section. I ask 
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unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2092) to amend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, introduced by 
Mr. MAYBANK, was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 402 (d) (4) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(4) After the enactment of this para- 
graph, no ceiling price regulation applicable 
to the sales of manufacturers or processors 
of any materials shall become effective which 
establishes a level of prices for such sales 
below the lower of (A) the level prevailing 
for such sales just before the date of issu- 
ance of the regulation, or (B) the level pre- 
valling for such sales during the period Jan- 
uary 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, inclusive, 
Nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit the 
establishment or maintenance of a ceiling 
price regulation applicable to the sales of 
manufacturers or processors which (1) re- 
fiects the highest level of prices prevailing 
during a representative base period between 
January 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, inclusive, 
adjusted for increases or decreases in costs 
between such period and July 26, 1951, or (2) 
is established under a regulation issued prior 
to the enactment of this paragraph. The 
adjustment for increases or decreases in costs 
prescribed in clause (1) of the preceding 
sentence of this paragraph shall include ad- 
justment for changes in material and direct 
factory labor costs and a reasonable allow- 
ance, as determined by the President, for 
changes in all other costs, including indirect 
labor, factory, selling, advertising, office, and 
all other production, distribution, trans- 
portation, and administration costs, which 
he finds are properly allocable to the produc- 
tion and sale of the materials sold by the 
manufacturers and processors. The Presi- 
dent shall make appropriate provision for 
adjustment for any such manufacturers or 
processors whose ceiling prices result in 
financial hardship to such manufacturers or 
processors.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings. ) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETO., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

Article discussing the tidelands oil ques- 
tion, written by him as guest columnist for 
Drew Pearson, and published in the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser of August 26, 1951. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Article entitled “Caldwell Hits Fumbling 
in Civil Defense,” written by Millard Cald- 
well and published in the Washington Post 
of August 31, 1951. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Article entitled “No Party Members Among 
Suspects, Democrats Report,” from the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin of August 28, 1951, regard- 
ing infiltration of the Democratic Party in 
Hawaii by Communists, 
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Article entitled “FBI Seizes Seven Isle 
Reds,” published in the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin of August 28, 1951, regarding infiltra- 
tion of Communists into the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Editorial entitled “Our Vindictive Little 
Man,” from the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News- 
Free Press of July 30, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled Gromyko's Back,” pub- 
lished in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot of 
August 29, 1951. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Address on the subject Our Country, de- 
livered by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent and general manager of Eastern Air- 
lines, Inc., following a pageant staged by 
Karem Temple, AAONMS, in Tyler, Tex., on 
June 29, 1951. 

Editorial entitled Wanted: More Faith 
and Less Fear,“ published in the Portland 
(Maine) Press-Herald of August 15, 1951, 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

Article entitled “Iffy Soviet Trade Ban Is 
Victory for Truman,” written by Earl Richert 
and published in the Washington Daily 
News of August 29, 1951. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Editorial entitled “The Moral Weakness of 
United States Leadership,” published in the 
Daily Plainsman of Huron, S. Dak., on August 
20, 1951. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is operating today under a unanimous- 
consent agreement to limit debate, and 
the Chair cannot recognize any Senators 
except those in charge of the time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, is the 
bill open to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. There is one sub- 
stitute, which is regarded for purpose of 
amendment as the original bill. The 
substitute is subject to amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, if the 
substitute for the bill is adopted, that 
will preclude any amendments being of- 
fered to the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. If there are any amendments to 
be offered, they should be offered before 
the substitute is adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up and ask to have stated amendment C, 
offered by myself and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the Sen- 
ators from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT 
and Mr. Casel, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butter], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and the Sena- 
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tor from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. I also ask 
unanimous consent that the time not 
run on the amendment until after the 
quorum call has been completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On page 45, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out “$1,- 
130,500,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$630,500,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the time will not run on the 
amendment until the quorum call has 
been completed. 

Does the Senator from Arizona make a 
point of no quorum? 

Mr. McFARLAND., I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


i The Secre- 


Aiken Gillette McFarland 
Bennett Green McKellar 
Benton Hayden McMahon 
Brewster Hendrickson Millikin 
Bricker Hennings Moody 
Bridges Hill Morse 
Butler, Md. Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Murray 
Byrd Humphrey Nixon 
Capehart Hunt O'Mahoney 
Carlson Ives Pastore 
Case Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Clements Johnston, S. OC. Schoeppel 
Connally Kefauver Smathers 
Cordon Kem Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Stennis 
Douglas Kilgore Taft 
Langer Thye 

Dworshak Lehman Underwood 
Eastland Long Watkins 
Ecton uson Welker 
Ellender Martin Wherry 

ar Maybank Williams 
George McCarthy Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmrirH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interparli- 
amentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
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[Mr. Jenner], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Know.anp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Marone] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TosEey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiIEVI is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment which has been offered is a 
very simple amendment. I doubt very 
much that it needs sustained elucida- 
tion on my part. I am rather inclined 
to the Old Testament admonition: 

Let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil. 


I know that I have erred often against 
that admonition, but I shall try to com- 
press my remarks today and to assign 
my reasons for feeling that a $500,000,- 
000 cut in economic aid should be sup- 
ported by the Senate. 

Let me point out that the amendment 
is sponsored by 16 Members of the Sen- 
ate. It would reduce economic aid, in- 
sofar as Europe is concerned, by $500,- 
000,000. I have not sought to cut aid 
under the other titles of the bill, and 
there is a reason for it. 

First, let us consicer the provisions for 
economic aid for Africa and the Near 
East. The Near East and Africa would 
get $87,500,000. Asia would get $262,- 
500,000. There is only a very small 
amount so far as the South American 
countries are concerned. If there is any 
disposition to cut aid in the other titles, 
it can be done by separate amendment. 

Inasmuch as the preponderance of 
military allocations in the bill are de- 
voted to Europe, it occurs to me that 
the $500,000,000 should be taken from 
the amounts which have been set apart 
for European economic aid. 

Over-all, the total amount of economic 
aid in the bill as reported to the Senate 
is about $1,500,000,000. Roughly, $1,- 
100,000,000 is for Europe. The commit- 
tee cut $659,000,000 from the original re- 
quest, leaving $1,522,000,000. 

As I indicated, I could assign perhaps 
a score of reasons for agreeing to the 
amendment, but I shall content myself 
with stating only a few of them. I be- 
lieve that if anyone goes to the trouble 
of examining the supporting data in 
connection with the bill he will discover 
that there is still a good-sized amount of 
money left in the bill available for ex- 
penditure over and above that which is 
included in the bill, namely, some un- 
expended balances. 

I notice in the staff report and statisti- 
cal table that $718,000,000 is available, 


which has neither been committed nor 
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obligated. That amount is available for 
economic aid. That figure will be found 
on page 2 of the staff report memoran- 
dum which accompanies the bill. I 
notice also in the breakdown table that 
there is available, from prior appropria- 
tions, $1,500,000,000, or a little more. I 
understand from those who made some 
endeavor to get these figures together, 
so that at least they would make a sensi- 
ble pattern, that it was one of the most 
difficult jobs they had ever undertaken. 
Needless to say, there is unexpended 
money from prior appropriations, not 
committed, and not obligated, which is 
available for expenditure in 1952. I be- 
lieve I can say that the fund will build 
up into 1952. 

It becomes an open invitation, of 
course, to perpetuate an agency like the 
ECA, notwithstanding the fact that it 
was the intent of Congress that there 
should be a precise termination date. I 
believe I can speak with authority on 
that subject, because I remember that 
when the Marshall plan was first consid- 
ered by Congress in 1948—and I do not 
mind saying so to the Senate, and I say 
it with modesty—there was a disposition 
on the part of my party in 1948 to cut 
a billion dollars from the initial appro- 
priation. I recall that around 2 o’clock 
in the morning on the last night of the 
first session of the Eighty-first Congress 
a real effort was made to make a very 
deep cut. I resisted it to the end, be- 
cause I wanted the administration at 
least to be given a full opportunity to 
make good on the program, That posi- 
tion was sustained, and in the first year 
of operation ECA received virtually 
everything they had requested. In 
other words, they could not ascribe fail- 
ure to any other force or cause, in case 
they did fail. 

Mr. President, we have come to the 
point, I believe, where we must think 
seriously about the liquidation of this 
whole undertaking. Since there are 
available balances in addition to the 
funds which are carried in the bill, 
ample funds are at hand to do whatever 
job needs to be done. 

Mr. ROBERTSON and Mr. CASE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust the Senators 
will not press their request that I yield, 
because I wish to proceed with my re- 
marks in a seriatim fashion. However, I 
yield, Mr. President. First I yield to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
cut the Senator from Illinois proposes 
is limited to the rehabilitation fund, is 
it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, it is limited to 
the over-all fund which is assigned to 
Europe, which is a lump-sum fund. The 
cut I propose does not touch the mili- 
tary-aid item. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Will the cut affect 
the military aid? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, No, it does not touch 
the military aid. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the 
Senator, 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to my friend, the Senator from South 
Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE. Let me say that I recall 
very well the position of the Senator 
from Illinois in connection with the orig- 
inal implementation of the so-called 
Marshall plan. However, the Senator 
will recall that even though the author- 
ization and appropriation were made in 
substantially the amount requested, the 
Appropriations Committee insisted on 
making the funds available for expendi- 
ture over a period of 15 months, instead 
of 12 months. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. And we found, despite all 
the cries of terror and fright at the time 
when that was proposed, that at the end 
of the year the money had lasted for 15 
months, and there still remained a bal- 
ance, whereas originally it was thought 
that it would be necessary to have all of 
the money available during a period of 
12 months. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Despite that, after 15 
months had passed, they had funds left 
and they were able to state that their 
objectives had been achieved. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, I think the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota accurately 
states the case. 

Mr. President, the second reason which 
I advance in favor of the adoption of 
my amendment is that if the economic 
aid had not been successful by this time, 
there would have to be some real and 
sustained doubt as to whether belaboring 
it with further funds would make it suc- 
cessful in the future. 

I think we should remember that 
every billion dollars we lay out for 
foreign aid is equivalent to $6.50 for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country; and if the fund we provide is 
$10,000,000,000, it amounts to $65 for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country. Mr, President, the time has 
come, I think, for us to appraise the 
financial ability of America, in light of 
the armament. burden upon us. 

From the report I understand that the 
ECA indicates a very substantial gain 
in agricultural production and industrial 
production in the recipient countries, 
If that be true, it seems to me that the 
needs of ECA for that purpose should 
diminish in direct ratio; and it occurs 
to me that if we eliminate $500,000,000, 
the residue, together with the unex- 
pended balances, will be adequate for 
all purposes. 

The third reason which I advance in 
favor of the adoption of my amendment 
is that I think the time has come to 
liquidate. This plan was intended as 
a 4-year plan, and we should now set 
liquidation in motion. Congress in- 
tended, when the plan was adopted, that 
there should be a termination date. If 
this program continues, I think we shall 
tend to develop in the world a kind of 
complex whereby these countries will 
become perpetual pensioners, 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
recall my visit to Greece in 1945. I met 
with the Prime Minister of Greece and 
most of the members of the Greek Par- 
liament and other officials, I remember 
@ very distinguished gentleman in 
Athens, who said to me, “Mr. Congress- 
man, we have developed over here what 
we call the occupational complex.” 
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8 said, “You will have to explain that 
me.” 

He said, “It is like this: First we were 
invaded and occupied by the Italians. 
Subsequently we were invaded and oc- 
cupied by the Bulgars. Later we were 
invaded and occupied by the Germans; 
and subsequently we were occupied by 
the British, and subsequently by the 
Americans. We have been occupied for 
so long that we have lost all sense of 
national self-reliance, and now we de- 
pend entirely for guidance and for di- 
rection upon those who come here and, 
in uniform, have the authority to direct 
the affairs of our nation. That has de- 
veloped what I am pleased to call an 
occupational complex.” 

Mr, President, I wonder whether it is 
possible finally to develop a pensioner 
complex in the world if we are so free 
and easy with our funds and if we long 
pursue the mania which we have pur- 
sued in previous years. 

Furthermore, there is a possibility, it 
seems to me, that if this program con- 
tinues too long with a very substantial 
amount of money, ultimately we shall 
reach the point where new plans will be 
set up; and before we get through they 
will become more or less perpetual. 

I saw the statement by Mr. Foster and 
some of his associates in the ECA, not so 
long ago. They now have an idea that 
perhaps they have not quite met their 
objective in one sphere, namely, that the 
aid which has been tendered has not 
reached down to the grass roots. 

In the period of time when I was so- 
journing in and doing some official work 
in Europe and elsewhere, I developed 
considerable fan mail, and today I get 
correspondence from there. Those who 
write to me point out the same thing. 
My answer is, what have they done with 
the $11,000,000,000 which was made 
available under the Marshall plan, if 
after more than 3% years of endeavor 
they say that in one particular they have 
failed, namely, they did not get down to 
the grass roots. 

That seems to me to be rather strange, 
indeed. Perhaps there is something to 
it; but that should be all the more reason 
why the program should be cut off be- 
fore we undertake a new work and make 
this a permanent endeavor. 

I think I have somewhere in my notes 
a quotation from a friend of mine who 
used to be in the press gallery in this 
Chamber—Roscoe Drummond, who for 
a long period of time represented the 
Christian Science Monitor in Washing- 
ton. He is presently chief of the ECA 
Information Division, in Europe; and he 
is carried on the ECA payroll at $13,500 a 
year. I have before me here the payroll 
for all of the Marshall-plan employees in 
Washington and elsewhere. 

This is what Roscoe Drummond said 
very recently: 

The fruits of the Marshall plan, particu- 
larly in France and Italy, have not been 
passed on either to the worker or the con- 
sumer in the form of higher wages or lower 
prices or in distribution of the tax burden. 
Europe can meet increased defense produc- 
tion; but unless the fruits of this increased 
productivity are better distributed, the Euro- 
pean worker will have little incentive to in- 
crease his productivity. To provide these 
incentives is the ECA's unfinished business. 
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In the words of Job, I simply ask, “How 
long, O Lord, how long?’”—because if 
after 344 years and the expenditure of 
billions of dollars the head of the Infor- 
mation Division of ECA, a man of re- 
pute, a man of character, a man who was 
most circumspect in the accuracy of the 
statements he made when he was cover- 
ing Washington for a great newspaper, 
will make such a statement, it becomes 
something of a confession of failure. 

I do not want to go along with that 
sort of thing and have them attempt to 
set up this program with a different ap- 
proach, and make it permanent. 

The next reason I would assign for the 
adoption of the amendment I propose is 
that, frankly, I have become a little 
weary of what, for want of a better term, 
I say—and I do not say it harshly—is the 
fakery of this sort of thing. I remember 
when I was engaged with my esteemed 
predecessor, who was my friend, and still 
is my friend, notwithstanding the elec- 
tion results in Illinois. I remember that 
he would go up and down the State and 
would talk about the Marshall plan, and 
then, with sonorous rhetoric, he would 
say, “And it is cheaper than war.” 

Then, Mr. President, all of a sudden 
we got a war into the bargain. 

So I wonder about the clichés that 
are uttered here today. I think it is 
time to get to the heart of the matter. 

I wonder whether, with all our money 
and all our passion for this plan, we are 
going to develop good will in the rest of 
the world. We shall develop good will 
if we are strong. 

In this connection I think of India. I 
recall the emotionalism in this Chamber 
when we made available $190,000,000, in 
the form of loans and otherwise, so that 
wheat might be transferred to India, 
where there were so many starving peo- 
ple. Incidentally, Mr. President, I was 
in India when 2,000,000 people died of 
starvation in Bengal Province, of which 
Calcutta is the capital. Starvation is 
nothing new in India. I am willing to 
help, but such help is not like casting 
bread upon the waters; it does not come 
back with grace, as was testified to rather 
recently by the sharp note which was 
dispatched by our State Department to 
India because India does not wish to play 
the game under what seem to be the ob- 
ligations in the sisterhood of nations. 

Thus far I cannot say that this eco- 
nomic program will stop the Reds, par- 
ticularly. I hope it will. But as I look 
at France, for instance, I become a little 
realistic. What were the last election 
returns in a republic which had a great 
destiny and a fine glory behind it, both 
as empire and as republic? More people 
turned out and voted the Red ticket in 
France in the last election than thereto- 
fore, even though they lost some seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. But the 
popular Communist vote was larger. So, 
I begin to wonder whether, in an hour 
of trial and challenge, they are going 
to be in our corner, or whether 5,000,- 
000 people who have solemnly indicated 
by marking a ballot that their senti- 
ments are on the Red side are probably 
going to sabotage what we intend to do 
over there. Is that the favor, is that 
the reward for the billions of dollars 
we have already spent in France? 
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I think the time has come to be realis- 
tic. In my opinion, one of the best es- 
timates which have been made was that 
made by former President Hoover in 
the address which he delivered to the 
country on the 20th of December, last 
year. In it he pointed out in some de- 
tail and put his finger on the spot. He 
said, “The will and the spirit are not 
yet manifest.” I do not know that we 
build the will and spirit by a lavish out- 
pouring of American funds. 

When we look at Britain, what do we 
find? Here is Aneurin Bevan, now lead- 
ing the liberal labor group and con- 
testing with the Attlee government. An 
anti-American peace crusade is under 
way there at the present time. Frankly, 
I think the American people are be- 
coming a little sick and tired of doling 
out money to keep a lavish, paterna- 
listic, socialistic system going for people 
who are unwilling to make the sacri- 
fices which we have a right to expect 
them to make. 

Is that the fruit of the billions of dol- 
lars in loan value and in money we have 
so freely doled out? I am not going to 
charge my own country with that kind 
of responsibility, but I think it becomes 
our solemn duty to say to these people, 
“Now, look. We want a manifestation, 
we want an evidence of your spirit, of 
your good will, of your determination 
that you are going to be in our corner; 
and, until that time comes, we are go- 
ing to cut this thing off and liquidate 
this agency, and then, when you come 
along with a better representation of 
spirit that appeals to the American peo- 
ple, we will reexamine the premises to 
see what shall be done.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator is speaking to an amendment to 
reduce economic aid to Europe by about 
a half billion dollars. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
realizes that this program was worked 
out to tie more economic aid in with 
military aid, and that most of the eco- 
nomic aid was for the purpose of en- 
couraging these nations to produce more 
weapons and more tools, and to give 
them various machine tools and things 
of that sort, so they could produce equip- 
ment which could probably be produced 
cheaper in those nations than it could 
be produced here and shipped to them. 
It would seem to me that we are going 
to have to face the necessity of cutting 
some of the military items, if we are to 
materially reduce this bill. I wonder 
what the Senator’s view is on that phase 
of the subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What have they done 
in all these years? Has there been a 
sense of urgency over there? Why did 
they not get busy with the money we 
have made available up to this time? 
Where is the evidence that they are go- 
ing to get their armament plants 
started? If something is necessary, I 
am sure that the line between economic 
and military aid is such that if it prop- 
erly comes within the sphere of defense, 
it will offer no difficulty. 
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Mr. President, the next reason I would 
assign is that, after a program such as 
this gets going for a while, it is rather 
strange—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr; DIRKSEN. Yes; I yield to my 
friend from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to know 
whether I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly, to the effect that we have a carry- 
over of $700,000,000 in these funds. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The staff report will 
show that there is $718,000,000, as I re- 
call, that was both unexpended and un- 


committed, and there are additional. 


funds which will be available for ex- 
penditure in 1952. 

Mr. CARLSON. Then if we vote the 
authorization called for by this bill, 
there should be available approximately 
$1,700,000,000. Is that correct? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. That is correct, and 
that should be ample for all purposes, 
it would seem to me. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I, as one 
Member of the Senate, sincerely hope 
we can come to the place, and soon, 
where we can begin to eliminate some 
of these plans and programs. I think 
it is time to close up the Marshall plan 
and the ECA. If I read the report of the 
committee correctly, we are to combine 
economic aid with military aid. If I 
had my way, as one Member of this 
body, I would turn this program over to 
the military. I would give the military 
these funds, with the understanding 
that they would use them in the building 
of factories and in the building of de- 
fense equipment, rather than in carrying 
on the domestic economy. In my 
opinion, to do otherwise is unsound, and 
I think we ought to do as I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The next reason I 
would assign is that with an agency like 
this, which operates in the foreign field, 
sooner or later peculiar personnel, in the 
sense that they have a peculiar view- 
point, finally get into it, and that situa- 
tion makes me very unhappy. I do not 
charge the whole ECA operation with 
being filled with people who do not ex- 
press the American viewpoint. Iam sure 
that Mr. Foster is a typical American, 
but there are others who get into it. 

Within the past few days, I see that 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., has been sent 
abroad at $50 a day for the purpose of 
sitting on a board which will allocate 
strategic materials between the foreign 
countries. Who is Mr. Blaisdell? He 
was in the Department of Commerce. 
He is the man, it will be remembered, 
who defended William Remington. Iam 
not going to put the finger on Mr. 
Blaisdell. I simply say that I do not like 
his viewpoint. When a man defends Mr. 
Remington, after the testimony which 
was available to Congress, he does not 
quite measure up to my requirements, at 
least, of one who articulates and ex- 
presses the kind of viewpoint I want to 
see disseminated abroad. Either Mr. 
Remington was a knave or he was a 
fool—a man who had a Dartmouth edu- 
cation, who could sit on a stool in a 
drugstore in Washington, and testify 
before the committee, and say, naively, 
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“Well, maybe my guard was down,” as he 
talked to Mrs. Bentley. It seems to me 
to be a waste of money and of confidence 
to have a man like that in the service, 
and then, when his defender comes 
along, and his boss, I do not want him 
in it, either. I do not say he is a bad 
person. I simply say he is not “for my 
money.” And I do not think he is for 
the taxpayers’ money in this country. 
One other man has been put on re- 
cently. I wish my colleague from Illi- 
nois were present, because he may have 
an interest in the matter. I learned 
recently that a gentleman by the name 
of Maynard Clare Krueger has been put 
on the Marshall-plan payroll... I became 


very curious. I wanted to be sure of the 


facts, and so I sent a note to ECA. I 
received a reply on August 10, which I 
am going to read into the RECORD: 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1951. 
Hon. Everett McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: I am happy to give 
you the information concerning Mr. Maynard 
Krueger that you requested in your letter of 
August 3, 1951. 

At the present time Mr. Krueger holds an 
appointment as a consultant at the rate of 
$45 per day when actually employed. In this 
position he is called upon to render special 
advice and consultation on the technical- 
assistance program in Southeastern Asia. 
He received his appointment on June 14, 
1951, and he has worked intermittently since 
that time. 

Although we have had Mr. Krueger under 
consideration for various other positions, we 
have not made a definite commitment to 
him for another position as yet. However, 
we expect we may be able to do so very 
shortly and will keep you advised. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL R. PORTER, 
Acting Deputy Administrator, 


Who is Mr. Krueger? From Who's 
Who, I read: 


Krueger, Maynard Clare, educator: born 
in Clark County, Mo., January 16, 1906; son 
of Frederick Carl and Nelle Caroline (Hoe- 
wing) Krueger. 

Bachelor of arts, University of Missouri, 
1926, master of arts, 1927. Graduate student, 
Universities of Berlin (Germany), Paris 
(France), Geneva (Switzerland), Pennsyl- 
vania and Chicago, 1925-30. 

Married Elsie Clara Gasperik August 25, 
1934, Children, Karen, Linda, Susan, 

Instructor in rural school, 1922-23. 

Instructor in history, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich., 1927-28. 

Instructor in economics, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1928-32; assistant professor of 
economics, University of Chicago, 1932-1947; 
associate professor since 1947. 

Candidate for Vice President, 1940; 
tional chairman, Socialist Party, 1942-46. 

Home, 5317 University Avenue; office, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Mr. Krueger has taken over where 
Norman Thomas left off. Now, I do not 
say that Mr. Krueger is not a fine citi- 
zen. I merely say that, since he is the 
official representative of the Socialist 
Party and he pursues a Socialist view- 
point, I doubt very much whether he is 
the man to go abroad to Asia and to 
Africa and elsewhere, there to portray 
to illiterate people and to others what 
the spirit and the direction and the phi- 


na- 
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losophy of America are because his views 
are different from mine, certainly, and 
I think, from those who do not embrace 
the Socialist cause. That, perhaps, pre- 
sents a difficult situation, and I am sorry 
for it, but I must lift my voice, because 
I shall not willingly, wittingly, or con- 
sciously lend myself to the taking of a 
dollar out of the American Treasury to 
pay $45 a day to a consultant who, as the 
whole country knows, has embraced the 
socialistic doctrine. That is not unlike 
the doctrine in Great Britain today. 
How many more persons are there in 
ECA who have embraced that doctrine? 
Ido not know. I do not intend to make 
a blanket charge. I only know what- 
ever the documents show. If there are 
any more, I simply want to say I do not 
like it, and I do not want them to carry 
the American standard abroad, because 
they are not going to carry it as we in 
the Congress and the taxpayers would 
have it carried. 

Another reason why I think this $500,- 
000,000 reduction should be approved by 
the Senate is that I believe the time has 
come to set ourselves against the crisis 
cry. It seems to me—and I say this to 
my old friend from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], with whom I served for 10 years 
in the House—there was not a month 
when we were not confronted with some 
social or political crisis in all the years 
since 1933. 

Mr. President, the Senate was in ses- 
sion until 6 minutes before midnight 
last night, and I stayed long enough to 
get the tenor of a great many of the 
addresses. With what passion, with 
what fervor, it was said that this money 
must be furnished, that it is world-shak- 
ing in its import. 

It is strange that the crisis is advanced 
and presented to us just about the time 
when it becomes necessary to vote for 
money. It is strange that the crisis cry 
suddenly hits the blue just about the 
time of a political campaign. 

Well, Mr. President, I have become a 
little punch drunk because of the crises 
about which I so frequently hear; I am 
becoming a little wearied about so much 
guesswork and some of the false assur- 
ances that this is the road to peace, or 
that is the road to peace; that here lies 
the road to stability; that there is the 
avenue to salvation. When it is all over, 
suddenly we come up with a- great sense 
of frustration and a burden of futility, 


because it was not the road, after all. 


Mr. President, I am becoming increas- 
ingly concerned about the solvency of 
America because, if it fails, the whole 
world will fail. In England, France, 
Germany, and Austria leaders used to 
take me by the lapel and say, In God's 
name, let nothing rn to the solvency 
of America because, if it fails, all fails, 
and the hope and the light of the world 
will go out.“ I think I could refresh my- 
self from the notebooks I carry and name 
many names of leaders who saw that the 
hope of the world lay in the solvency of 
America. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I was interested in 
some figures in regard to our tax collec- 
tions. The total tax collections from 


1951 


1789 to June 30, 1945—156 ½ years—were 
as follows: 

The Federal Government collected, 
and spent, of course, $248,348,394,590, 
but from May 1, 1945, to June 30, 1951— 
644 years—the Government collected and 
spent $260,417,309,430. In other words, 
in 6% years we spent more by $12,000,- 
000,000 than we had spent in 156 ½ years. 
Surely this cannot continue. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to my 
friend from Kansas that I wonder if 
there is a finite mind under the canopy 
of heaven that can grasp the astronom- 
ical figures with which we deal today. I 
served for 12 years on the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, but I have no 
adequate concept of what a billion dol- 
lars is. How can we express it? We 
can express it in terms of the number of 
youngsters who can be educated or the 
number of schoolhouses that we can 
build for a million dollars apiece, but it 
is still in the stratosphere. 

Mr. CARLSON. As the Senator from 
Illinois knows, it was my privilege to 
serve on the Ways and Means Committee 
for 10 years. Here we are with the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee grappling with a 
tax bill of $10,000,000,000. When we get 
through there will be a $20,000,000,000 
deficit, despite the new tax burdens, and 
a total debt of from two hundred and 
sixty to two hundred and seventy-five 
billion dollars. Weare punch drunk; we 
are just not thinking. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. To help the Senator 
from Illinois to realize how much a bil- 
lion dollars is, it is what $300,000,000 
used to be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suppose so. I re- 
member addressing a meeting sometime 
last year. I confessed the complete in- 
adequacy of my mind to sense how much 
a billion dollars was. I received a letter 
from an old man who said, “I will tell 
you what a billion dollars is. Look at 
your watch; look at the second hand as 
that hand goes around every second, 
every minute, every hour, every day, 
every night, every week, every month, 
every year, and in 33 years the second 
hand will have ticked a billion times.” 

How much is a billion? I do not know, 
and I do not believe anyone in this body 
or in Government has a conception of 
what a billion dollars really is. I do 
know that it is painful and anguishing 
to sweat it out of the American people, 
and the time has come to have some re- 
gard for them and for the solvency of 
our economy as we put larger and larger 
burdens upon them. But we must not 
be deluded and taken down some fal- 
lacious avenue of emotionalism of which 
we have heard so much. It seems to 
me that “give-away” has become a 
mania. It is astonishing, I say to my 
friend from Vermont, what a strange 
passion has grown up in the country 
that the checkbook is a cure for every 
problem, foreign and domestic. I do not 
share that idea, because the progress 
we have made so far does not support 
and justify that kind of a theory. 

If there were a sense of urgency on 
the part of the people in Europe it 
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would be another thing. Senators have 
gone over there and have returned, and 
I have talked with some of them. Many 
of our people go abroad, but they can- 
not sense in the air the emotion of ur- 
gency, that there is some great, almost 
indefinable danger in Europe today. 
They do not sense it. For that reason, 
the people over there are not so given 
to the program as we are in this coun- 
try. If the situation is as dangerous as 
we are led to believe it is, it is time they 
awakened and that there be a more lively 
interest on their part. First of all, this 
is their show. America will survive, in 
my judgment. The day I embrace the 
defeatist gospel and say that the life 
of America hangs in the balance, the 
situation will have to be much worse 
than it is at this time. I do not believe 
that defeatism is worthy of one who has 
been generously led and who has re- 
ceived the beneficences of this country. 

Mr. President, another reason I assign 
for the cut proposed by the amendment 
is that when it is made it will leave sub- 
stantially the same amount that ECA 
asked for, had there been no particular 
tie-in between their activities and the 
military program in Europe. 

Iread from page 23 of the report of the 
committee: 

The Administrator for Economic Coopera- 
tion, Mr. Foster, indicated in his testimony 
before the joint committee that the job of 
the Marshall plan in Europe as originally 
contemplated was virtually complete. The 
Deputy Administrator, Mr. Bissell, testified 
that if the Western European countries had 
not found it essential to build up their de- 
fensive strength, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration would have requested $672,- 
000,000 for aid to Western Europe for this 
year, primarily to prevent serious economic 
deterioration such as would carry with it 
the threat of Communist internal subversion 
in countries of great strategic importance. 


They would have asked for $672,000,- 
000. If we take out the $500,000,000 
provided for in this amendment, they 
will have left $630,000,000, which is, 
roughly, the very amount they would 
have asked for if it had not been for their 
belief that there were other duties they 
should perform. Let the military per- 
form them. I look ut this as a one- 
package operation; so I think it is per- 
fectly safe and appropriate and proper 
for this body finally to cut it by that 
amount. 

Mr. President, I was interested in, and 
I subscribe to, the sentiment expressed 
by the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], when 
he asked Mr. Foster, “Can we support 
the whole world?” I do not think we 
can. I notice in the general data con- 
tained in the report that pretty soon 
we will be supporting and aiding just 
about every segment, every section, 
every country, every group in the world. 
How long can that continue? Not too 
long before the solvency of America will 
come into real jeopardy, and once the 
movement gets under way, it may be im- 
possible to stop it. 

Mr. President, I wish to allude to one 
other subject, which has only a rather 
indirect and ancillary bearing upon what 
I have been saying. I wish to speak 
about money for economic aid contained 
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in the bill for the Latin-American Re- 
publics. I have a separate amendment 
dealing with that subject. I want to 
cut out such aid. 

I have a great affection for the people 
of the Latin-American Republics. They 
are our neighbors, and I think they in 
large measure represent one of the great 
hopes of America as we spell out the 
dream and the destiny of our own coun- 
try. But consider how illogical such 
aidis. Only yesterday morning the offi- 
cial bulletin of Venezuela carne to my 
desk, and I wish to read from page 7 of it. 
This is not my language, but it is the 
language circulated by the Venezuelan 
Embassy: 

Venezuela is one of the few countries in 
the world that is virtually free of foreign or 
internal debt. The currency of the nation 
is backed by 100-percent gold, which is in- 
deed an outstanding position in the world 
today. 


Mr. President, I will say to my friend 
from Kansas that I wish we could make 
such a statement as that. I wish we had 
100 percent gold back of the green pieces 
cf paper and the fancy, beautifully il- 
luminated bonds which everywhere are 
pressed upon the people in the hope that 
by buying them we can avoid the rigors 
of inflation. Here is Venezuela with 100 
percent gold backing of its currency, and 
which is virtually free of debt, either in- 
ternal or foreign. What a wonderful 
position to be in. 

I read from the same bulletin on 
page 4: 

Mr. Rockefeller— 


That means Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
who is very much interested in point 4— 
said Venezuela would be entitled to the tech- 
nical aid she would require, according to 
plans already prepared, and under a budget 
soon to be considered by the United States 
Congress. 


Mr. Fresident, we have a $257,000,000,- 
000 debt. It will grow larger, I have no 
doubt, in the face of the exp-nditures 
which are contemplated. The backing 
behind our currency is not of such a kind 
as would make us as happy as we would 
be if we could say that there was 100 
percent gold backing behind it, as can 
be said for Venezuela. Yet our country, 
with its budget now in the $80,000,000,- 
000 bracket, with a huge debt, and a tre- 
mendous deficit looming in the days 
ahead, is now going to make money avail- 
able to South America. Is this wise? 

I am rather reluctant to make the 
statement I em about to make, because 
I cannot docuinent it, except as I use the 
name of a Member of this body, and I 
am not at liberty to do so. He returned 
from Venezuela just a few days ago. He 
has told a fantastic story about Vene- 
zuela wanting to buy things in this coun- 
try, but evidently those in the executive 
branch have discouraged it. Venezuela 
has good money with which to buy. If 
the story is true, Venezuela has gone to 
Britain instead to have destroyers built 
in the shipyards there, and to buy some 
jet planes from Britain. What an as- 
tonishing thing, Mr. President. It baf- 
fles all comprehension. I think the time 
has come to be rather precise and funda- 
mental in grappling with this issue. and 
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to cut out everything that is not im- 
pelled by &bsolute necessity. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Scnator in- 
form us whether or not Venezuela has 
made a request for help under point 4 
or under any other program? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know any- 
thing more about that than what I have 
1. 1d from tie bulletin. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the situa- 
tion existing in Venezuela at the present 
time, I would assume that Venezuela 
would not be asking for help from any 
nation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Venezuela should not 
be asking for help from any country. 
But here is their own bulletin, in which 
it is said: 

Mr. Rockefeller said Venezuela would be 
entitled to the technical aid she would re- 
quire, according to plans already prepared— 


And so forth. When a country has be- 
come eligible I have noted no reticence, 
on its part, I have noted no reluctance, 
to make a laten path to the doors of 
our own citadel, and to ask that money 
may be made available. 

Mr. WATKINS. It would seem in the 
particular case the Senator has just 
mentioned that, instead of asking us for 
help, Venezuela would offer to help us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In view of Vene- 
zuela’s position financially, she might 
furnish some Marshall plan aid to us, or 
call it point 3, point 10, or anything you 
like. We may be in a position in which 
a little help might be welcome, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. The Senator men- 
tioned Venezuela. I have been of the 
opinion for many years, or at least since 
I have been a Member of the Congress, 
which is 20 years, that so far as it con- 
cerns our political philosophy and eco- 
nomic welfare, the part of the world to 
which we should go for what we need is 
the countries south of the American bor- 
der. Those countries, including Vene- 
zuela, have many resources which can be 
used for economic betterment, not only 
of their own countries, but also our coun- 
try. They produce oil, manganese, tim- 
ber, copper, and all kinds of commodi- 
ties. We should concern ourselves with 
the countries south of the border, not 
necessarily on the basis of point 4, but 
we should, so far as our own welfare is 
concerned, see to it that there is an or- 
derly development of the resources of 
the countries south of the border, 

It is my opinion tLat the area from 
Hudson Bay to Patagonia is our only 
hope for the procurement of necessary 
materials, so far as Uncle Sam is con- 
cerned. My desire is that the United 
States may do its share and cooperate, 
as all Senators desire in doing the right 
thing for Europe, Asia, and elsewhere. 
But so far as our own welfare is con- 
cerned, unless we develop the hemi- 
sphere from Hudson Bay clear down to 
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Patagonia we are not going to get any- 
where. In Europe the various countries 
have been fighting about real estate for 
many years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
now conclude, I have taken too much 
of the Senate’s time already. I wish to 
refresh the minds of Senators respecting 
the set of figures placed in the Recorp last 
night by the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWLAND] just before adjourn- 
ment. The figures are rather interesting. 
In order to maintain the necessary clas- 
sification the figures are set forth for 
various countries on the alphabetical 
basis instead of by countries. In the 
first place the Senator from California 
pointed out that the United States de- 
fense effort calls for 68:1 percent of the 
total budget. Compared with the 68.1 
percent which the United States is 
putting into the defense effort, country 
A is putting in 45 percent of its total 
budget. 


Country B is putting in 32.2 percent. 
Country C is putting in 27.4 percent. 
Country D is putting in 26.2 percent. 
Country E is putting in 22.7 percent 
Country F is putting in 22.4 percent. 
Country G is putting in 17.1 percent. 


Someone in the State Department 
raised the query as to whether that was 
a fair basis for comparison. He said the 
comparison should be made on the basis 
of gross national income. Well, that is 
elso set forth by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. He said that in the year 1951 
the United States Government was put- 
ting into defense 14.1 percent of the 
gross national income, He said it is ex- 
pected, of course, that for the current 
fiscal year that amount will be raised, 
perhaps as high as 20 percent of gross 
national income because of our expendi- 
tures in the defense field. I cite as au- 
thority for that no less a person than 
the Honorable Charles Wilson, the Mo- 
bilizer, who appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
only yesterday morning. He indicated 
that by late 1952 we would probably reach 
the 20 percent level. What about the 
oher countries? Country A, 8.3 percent; 
country B, 9.3 percent; country C, 8.8 
percent; country D, 2.3 percent; country 
E, 6.4 percent; country F, 4.7 percent; 
country G, 4.1 percent; country H, 2.7 
percent; and country I, 5.7 percent. 

Is it quite fair? I think the time has 
come when there must be a more tangi- 
ble and persuasive manifestation of will 
and spirit on the part of those who have 
been the recipients of American largess. 
Until that time I think, among other 
things, that we have a responsibility to 
think about the self-preservation of 
America and to think about the inordi- 
nate burden which is being pressed upon 
our own compassionate and humble 
people. 

For that reason, and for the other 
reasons which I have assigned, I hope 
this amendment begets the favor of a 
majority of the Senate, so that we can 
say to the country, “We are interested in 
the fiscal problem, and we are going to 
give attention to it. Here is some tangi- 
ble evidence of our interest.” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 
30 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, it 
has been suggested that an extra $1,- 
000,000,000 in this appropriation would 
amount to $6.50 for every person in this 
country. I suppose, if my arithmetic is 
correct, that that would mean that the 
additional cut which is now proposed 
would amount to $3.25. 

I think it is well, in examining this 
whole problem, to see what we are about, 
what we are trying todo. What are the 
stakes involved? How do we intend to 
meet this great challenge? Perhaps if 
we review the problem with some kind 
of perspective we can measure what we 
should do against the suggestion that a 
$3.25 cut per person out of this appro- 
priation is the proper way to prepare for 
the survival of civilization. 

Mr. President, there are those who say 
to the people, “Do not look at the over- 
all picture. Just think about your own 
affairs. There is no need for any sacri- 
fice. You had better worry about the 
size of the tax bill you have to pay. The 
regimentation and regulation to which 
the United States is being subjected are 
unpleasant and bear heavily on a good 
many people, so I want to appeal to your 
prejudices; I want to appeal to your self- 
ish instincts. I want to tell you that 
it is all unnecessary. We do not have 
to do it. Has not the United States a 
great big debt? Look at the taxes that 
are being taken out of your pay envelope. 
After all, what is it going for? It is go- 
ing to a lot of foreigners. It is going to 
France, Italy, and Great Britain. It is 
going to Indonesia. It is going to India, 
and in some measure to other coun- 
tries.” s 

I am conscious of the fact that, to the 
unthinking, this has a very deep appeal. 
So, Mr. President, I should like to con- 
sider the broad picture which we face, 
and review the demands upon us if we 
are to discharge our duty and responsi- 
bility as leaders in the world. We should 
consider what programs we have already 
adopted, and what program we should 
adopt if we are truly to defend the secu- 
rity of the United States of America, 
which must be the primary concern of 
Members of the United States Senate. 

About 10 days ago I received a memo- 
randum which I had requested from the 
Research Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. I asked them to prepare a mem- 
orandum for me on what had been the 
cost of World War II. I received that 
memorandum and placed it in the REC- 
ORD, with the suggestion that it might be 
fruitful reading for Members of Con- 
gress. 

What was the cost of the victory which 
we won? The price which the entire 
world has had to pay for World War II, 
in human sufferirg and material de- 
struction, can never be completely an- 
swered. The last war inflicted seven 
times as much damage as did World War 
I. People died because they were 
bombed, exterminated, starved and fro- 
zen. More civilians died than men in 
uniform. Nations were bombed so that 
their capacity to fight would be de- 
stroyed; and the terrific destruction of 
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property reduced economic life to the 
point where millions of people found it 
difficult to exist. 

What was the cost of victory? Ac- 
cording to this study, the cost of victory 
comes to 40,000,000 people dead and 
$4,000,000,000,000 in wealth destroyed. 
Of course, the loss of lives and the prop- 
erty damage do not begin to encompass 
the terrible moral cost which was in- 
flicted upon the peoples of the world. 
There is no measure of the blood and 
suffering, the agony, and the destroyed 
lives—the nervous wrecks which have 
been left to fill the psychopathic hos- 
pitals of the world with the victims of 
the strain brought about by the physical 
and mental injury caused by that ter- 
rible holoca ist. 

The memorandum goes on to point out 
that if we were to translate $4,000,000,- 
000,000 into peacetime production, we 
would find that we would have enough 
money to build a flve-room house for 
every family in the world even including 
the Hottentots. We would find that all 
the families of the world would have 
enough money to support themselves for 
10 years and that a hospital could be 
built in every town of over 25,000 people 
and operated for 5 years. Other im- 
provements could also be provided in 
those towns. That is what World War II 
cost. 

Incidentally, it has been computed 
that because of pensions, hospitalization, 
and liquidat'ng costs of the conflict, the 
Civil War has now cost us four times as 
much as the bill that was rendered at 
the end of that conflict. Liquidating 
costs are computed in the same propor- 
tion with respect to World War I and 
World War II. The liquidating cost runs 
to four times what the original cost of 
the conflict was. So if we are measuring 
the economic cost, the conflict which has 
just ended, and which has cost us $4,- 
000,000,000,000, it is safe to say, will cost 
us $16,000,000,000,000 in all. 

Mr. President, something has been 
added to the art of warfare since World 
War II ended, and that is the introduc- 
tion. into the armories of two great 
powers in the world of stockpiles of 
atomic weapons. Those weapons would 
be used in a conflict with great and very 
devastating effect. 

I doubt very much whether civiliza- 
tion as we know eit will survive such a 
conflict, if it comes. I do not doubt 
that we will be victorious on the field 
of battle, but if there is one thing we 
have learned to our bitter regret it is 
that victory on the field of battle, val- 
uable and desirable though it may be, 
is not the end of the responsibility and 
troubles which follow in the wake of a 
victory. Yes, we will be victorious on 
the field of battle, if the gentlemen in 
the Kremlin are foolish enough to go 
through with the threatening moves 
which they are making all over the world 
today. 

Mr. President, listening to some of 
the statements which have been made 
in this Chamber one would think that 
we were sitting here in perfect safety 
and that there was really no threat 
posed to our survival. No matter how 
many times it is said, it seems impos- 
sible to bring home to the American 
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people the fact that the survival of this 
free Nation is at stake in the months 
and years just ahead. It is a strange 
thing that individuals, who know that 
they will die and pass away, can never 
appreciate the fact that history is filled, 
book after book, with the story of the 
passing away of great nations. I some- 
times feel that we are living in an age 
which poses a challenge to the leader- 
ship of this, the greatest democracy the 
world has ever known, that challenge 
being as to whether we have the stam- 
ina, the hardheadedness, the heart, 
and the brains to win the contest, or 
whether we are going to preside over the 
liquidation of decency in the world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. McMAHON. Les. 

Mr. LEHMAN: Is it not a fact that 
the threat to our security and the se- 
curity of the world is even greater today 
than it has ever been in our history? 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course, the an- 
swer to the question is yes. I should 
like to point out to the Senator from 
New York that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 2 or 3 weeks ago the civil- 
defense appropriation was cut from 
about a half billion dollars to $68,000,- 
000. Mr. Caldwell, the head of civilian 
defense, was right when he said that 
perhaps we had better do away with it 
entirely. I believe it was Mr. Caldwell 
who said it. 

I am frank to say to the Senator from 
New York that in my thinking I live a 
good deal in a field, which he knows 
about, namely, the atomic field. It is 
not a study or an activity which is cal- 
culated to instill optimism in any per- 
son who is engaged in exploring it. 

There is coming into existence in the 
hands of the Soviet Union a stockpile 
of atomic weapons which, used by sur- 
prise and without warning, can strike 
dead millions in the cities of America. 
I say to the Senator from New York 
that the Congress will fail to discharge 
its duty to the people of the country if 
it does not seek to bring about the kind 
of strength, not only here but all over 
the world, which will deter the men in 
the Kremlin from trying to strike that 
blow. : 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will th 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, McMAHON. Les. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I fully agree with what 
the Senator has said. I should like to 
ask him whether from his own observa- 
tion it is not perfectly obvious that not 
only must we use every possible resource 
we possess in our own defense, and to 
maintain and increase our security, but 
that we must make available the re- 
sources, so far as they exist and so far as 
they can be developed, of every other free 
country in the world. If we fail to do 
that we certainly will have betrayed our 
own people. Does not the Senator from 
Connecticut feel that in order to do it we 
should be willing to make every sacri- 
fice which is demanded of us, even though 
it may mean for the time being higher 
taxes, stronger controls, and increased 
sacrifices in the way of time, resources, 
and inconvenience? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator. 
He has stated the point much better 
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than I could state it. I would say to 
the Senator from New York that free- 
dom, and what we are and what we can 
do, mean much more to me today, and 
I believe they will mean much more to 
the people of the United States when 
they understand the nature of the threat. 

What will it profit a man to have even 
a fleet of motor cars, and a great home; 
what will it profit a man to have his 
job in the Ford motor plant in Detroit, 
or in any of the other great manufac- 
turing plants of this country; what will 
it profit a man to have his little five- 
room house and his little children asleep 
upstairs; and what will it profit anyone 
to be told that he has saved $3.25 or $6.50, 
when the bombs begin to rain upon the 
cities of America? Mr. President, de- 
stroy Western Europe and let it pass, 
with its productive capacity, behind the 
iron curtain, and what is implied in the 
question would come to pass as surely as 
that we stand on the floor of the Senate. 
Let us be certain of one thing, let us be 
certain that we are talking about the 
survival of America. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I am sorry that I 
cannot yield further. I am speaking 
under a limitation of time. Let me say 
that reflection on the way in which we 
have discharged our duties thus far can 
fill all Americans with a sense of pride. 
After World War II, when we ripped 
apart the greatest fighting force that was 
ever known in the whole world—and we 
in the Congress must share the blame 
for it—there were no cries on the floor 
of the Senate to maintain our Armed 
Forces until the agreements which had 
been made at Yalta, Tehran, and Pots- 
dam were in effect and had been kept. 

In the 1944 campaign, a year before 
the world war in Europe ended, to say 
nothing of the end of the war in Japan, 
the charge was made that we were 
plotting to hold our soldiers in uniform 
because we did not dare bring them 
home because we did not know how to 
solve the unemployment problem. So 
before the war was over, the heat was 
on, to break up our Armed Forces and to 
bring the troops home. 

Then we found that instead of depart- 
ing from and abandoning the doctrine of 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Marx, which pro- 
claims the inevitability of the destruc- 
tion of our world, the Communists em- 
braced it and proceeded, upon the 
strength of the devastation which was 
caused by World War II, to accomplish 
their designs of aggression to take over 
the free world, 

When we found that out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we proceeded—sometimes ineffi- 
ciently, but nevertheless we made the de- 
cision, and we began to carry it out—to 
marshal the strength of the free world 
to meet that threat. The immediate 
threat was the threat to Western Europe. 
By means of the operations of ECA, we 
stopped Europe from going over the 
brink of the precipice. However, while 
we were saving Europe economically, the 
military power of the Soviet Union began 
to grow and grow and grow, whereas our 
own military force—with the exception 
of our atomic stockpile, which, thank 
God, began to grow—pretty much was in 
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decline, and not in a period of growth. 
There was a great awakening that what 
the men of the Kremlin meant was to 
seize the world by means of armed ag- 
gression. 

So we formed and forged the Atlantic 
alliance, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization; and in pursuance of the 
terms of that treaty, which regards an 
attack upon one of the members to it as 
an attack upon ourselves, we have pro- 
ceeded to implement it, because we real- 
ize that in Europe, as in the Middle East, 
as in Asia, unless we meet this threat, 
the Communist aggressors will over- 
whelm those territories, will proceed to 
gobble up all the rest of the free world, 
and then will stand at the threshold of 
the United States, ready, in their own 
good time, to strike us down to destruc- 
tion. 

So the administration has sent to us a 
bill calling for the authorization of 
$8,500,000,000. 

Mr. President, I am one of the spon- 
sors of an amendment by which it is pro- 
posed to restore that amount, which in 
the committee was cut to $7,500,000,000. 

In pursuance of my duties, I went to 
Europe with the subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We 
called on General Eisenhower and his 
staff, and we called on all the leading 
statesmen of seven or eight countries. 
We obtained a great deal of information, 
I think we became convinced of the ne- 
cessity of supporting the program. 
When we returned home we opened 
hearings, and for a period of several 
weeks we heard presentations as to the 
desirability and, in fact, the necessity of 
this program. So far as I know there is 
not in the record of the hearings con- 
ducted by the subcommittee in Europe 
or in the record of the hearings con- 
ducted by the full committee downstairs 
in this Capitol Building, a single argu- 
ment for the making of a cut in the 
authorization provided in the bill. So 
far as I know, not one witness said, 
“Gentlemen, this program is extrava- 
gant and is, above the needs of our 
defense.” 

Mr. President, it should be remem- 
bered that the figure of $8,500,000,000 
was set because it was the limit of the 
productive capacity we have, having re- 
gard to our own defense. As General 
Eisenhower said, it was not a measure of 
the need. 

Now the suggestion is made that the 
recipient countries do not need any eco- 
nomic aid. After all, we are asked, are 
not they producing at the rate of 140 
percent of their production in 1939? 

I think that figure is a little high, but 
let us take it. In France alone nearly 
2,000,000 buildings were destroyed dur- 
ing the war. The excess of production, 
over that in 1939, which is represented by 
the figure of 140 percent has gone largely 
to the repair of the damage caused by 
World War II and for the purchase of 
raw materials which those countries 
have had to fabricate into finished mate- 
rials to be shipped to other countries, in 
order to obtain funds with which, in 
turn, to purchase raw materials, in order 
to be able to continue their world trade 
and commerce. Before World War II 
that balance was made up of interest on 
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investments which those countries had 
abroad, but during World War II those 
investments disappeared. 

So, Mr. President, the question is not 
how much more are they producing, but 
how much more are they eating, and 
how about their standard of living? 
From our investigations and from the 
testimony we obtained we found that 
their standard of living today is just 
about what it was in 1939, whereas ours, 
thank God, is 40 percent higher than 
it was in 1939; and it was notoriously 
higher then, because of the productive 
capacity of America, than was that of 
the European nations. 

Mr. President, to cut the economic aid 
would be, to me, a very, very unfortunate 
thing, because it would not be based upon 
reason. It simply does not make good 
sense, 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to point out some of the sim- 
ple mathematics involved in this situa- 
tion. Without United States economic 
aid we can expect that there will be 
manufactured in two countries of West- 
ern Europe $53,000,000 worth of ammu- 
nition and explosives; with United States 
economic aid, we can expect the pro- 
duction of $226,000,000 worth of ammu- 
nition and explosives. In aircraft, we 
can expect, with our military-aid ap- 
propriations, $82,000,000 worth of air- 
craft; but, if we give them some mar- 
ginal economic aid, which is all the au- 
thorization contemplates, we would dou- 
ble it to $167,000,000 worth of aircraft. 
In transport and noncombat vehicles, 
they can build $24,000,000 worth with- 
out economic aid; $139,000,000 worth, 
with economic aid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The time allotted 
to the Senator from Connecticut has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN. I yield 5 minutes more 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. The proportions are 
represented on the chart by varying per- 
centages, applying to combat vehicles, 
ships, and harbor craft, electronics, 
communications, and the classification 
i “all other military maté- 

e Hag 

Mr. President, on the basis of common 
sense, if we can put $82,000 into a fac- 
tory in Denmark, and from that $82,000 
have $452,000 worth of sub-machine- 
guns produced; if, in France, we can 
invest $312,000, and have $8,000,000 
worth of tank destroyers produced, it 
would seem to me that little argument 
would be needed in order to prove that 
those who think there is no relationship 
between economic aid and military aid 
are not looking at the situation-realis- 
tically. 

I thought the situation was well 
summed up in a cartoon by Herb Block, 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
under the caption “Don’t Be Alarmed, 
We Will Just Sink the Bottom Part.” 
It shows a great ship, with a man at 
the side of the cartoon impersonating 
the Congress. He is looking at the ship. 
The top part of the ship, with the guns 
on it, is labeled “Military Aid Program,” 
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and the bottom part, “Economic Aid 
Program,” The caption says, Don't Be 
Alarmed, We Will Just Sink the Bottom 
Part.” 

So, Mr. President, I would urge Mem- 
bers of the Senate, when they contem- 
plate cutting from this authorization an 
amount which would approximate a sav- 
ing of $3.25 per capita to the people of 
the United States as suggested in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois, to keep in mind that they 
are dealing with the survival of the 
United States of America. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is left to me, I will balance the 
military power of the Kremlin before I 
balance the budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 3 min- 
utes of unused time. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps a Senator favoring the amend- 
ment might wish to speak now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I asked 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut to yield after he had been yield- 
ing to his friend, the Senator from New 
York, but he failed to yield to me. I 
wanted to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that on the ticker tape, 
a moment ago, I read this startling state- 
ment: 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
today advocated United States recognition 
of Communist China. 


If that is the thinking of this admin- 
istration, or the people whom Douglas 
represents, I think it high time that we 
tell the American people that we have 
been pouring the lives of human beings 
down a rat hole in the Far East, that we 
have been pouring billions of dollars 
down the rat hole, and that we shall 
awake to find that an administration 
spokesman advocates, at this late hour, 
that we recognize Russia in Europe, as 
well as in the Far East. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What right has the 
Senator to say that Douglas is a spokes- 
man for the administration? 

Mr. WELKER. Iasume he is a spokes- 
man for the administration. He is a 
Democratic appointment to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He was 
mentioned for President in 1948; in 1944 
he was advocated for Vice President by 
President Roosevelt and he is now fre- 
quently mentioned as a Presidential 
possibility. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has no 
right to assume that. 

Mr. WELKER, I am assuming it, and 
I will leave it to the people of America, 
who will assume it, too. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is the 
one who is saying it, and, as a Senator, 
he has no right to make any such as- 
sumption. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. I will 
stand upon my charge that this man is 
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a spokesman for the administration, and 
I think the American people o recog- 
nize him. At this very moment, when 
we are considering whether we are to 
give away the fortunes of our country 
and the lives of our young men, we find 
a man high in political circles—in fact, 
there are very few positions higher than 
that of Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States—advocating that 
at this moment we recognize the Red 
Chinese. 

Mr. President, which way are we go- 
ing? How are the people thinking in 
Iowa, in Idaho, and throughout the 
United States, when we are deliberating 
upon this very important question? 
How much of our fortune can we send 
to foreign lands? At this very time, I 
am considering what my vote shall be. 
Is it not possible that in the months 
ahead, someone high in this administra- 
tion may suggest that we recognize as 
being our best friends the Russians in 
Europe, if they advocate what Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas has advocated this morn- 
ing? If he brings this matter to the 
forefront, and if his theory is accepted, 
we shall have lost, all in vain, more than 
13,000 American boys in Korea, and suf- 
fered a casualty list of more than 100,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho has one additional 
minute, if he cares to use it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the RECORD, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, the dispatch taken from the 
ticker tape. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Reserving the right 
to object—— 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas. Therefore, I shall read 
the press dispatch as carried on the 
ticker tape a few moments ago: 

San Francisco.—Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas today advocated United 
States recognition of Communist China as 
a means of smashing its political ties with 
Soviet Russia. 

Douglas, just back from an expedition 
along the southern frontiers of both Russia 
and China, said United States recognition 
of the Peiping regime would give the free 
world a real political victory. 

Recognition, he told an interviewer, would 
capitalize on the struggle between Chinese 
nationa’sm and Russia's drive for far- 
eastern solidarity—the greatest source of 
friction between any two nations in the 
world today. 

He said these tensions are manifest even 
in remote Chinese provinces where Soviet 
Russian troops man the frontier posts. 

“Recognition will require straightforward 
and cour: thinking by all Americans, 
but is the only logical course,” he declared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr. WELKER. I now yield the floor. 

Mr. GREEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Iam 
amazed that a Senator of the United 
States should stand upon this floor to 
charge that William O. Douglas, a Jus- 
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tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is a spokesman for this admin- 
istration with reference to Red China. 
We have not recognized Red China. We 
do not intend to recognize Red China. 
Only the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State could have 
any agency in such a recognition. Red 
China has not been recognized, which 
is proof that the Secretary of State and 
the President of the United States are 
not in favor of recognizing Red China. 
Yet, Mr. President, a Senator represent- 
ing a State of the United States stands 
upon the floor of the Senate and makes 
the charge that Justice Douglas is the 
spokesman for the administration. 

I do not agree with Justice Douglas. 
I think he should stay at home, instead 
of roaming around Asia and in other 
places making fool statements such as 
that which the Senator from Idaho has 
quoted. 

No, Mr. President, Justice Douglas is 
not the spokesman for the administra- 
tion with regard to foreign affairs. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words, and the 
President and the administration have 
refused to recognize Red China. We are 
at war with Red China at this time, 
in a sense, and yet the Senator from 
Idaho rises and makes the statement 
that Justice Douglas is a spokesman for 
the administration. The statement by 
the Senator was a purely political state- 
ment. It is beneath the dignity of a 
Senator to say something which is not 
true in order to advance his political in- 
terest and his popularity. 

No, Mr. President, Justice Douglas is 
not the spokesman for the President or 
for the administration with regard to 
Red China, and the Senator from Idaho 
should know that, if he can read—and 
I suppose he can read. The record shows 
that this administration has no inten- 
tion of recognizing Red China. 

Justice Douglas is not the Secretary 
of State or the President of the United 
States. He will never be the President 
of the United States. I am surprised 
that a Senator should make such a state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I am 
far less interested in politics than is the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
who, come November 1952, will really be 
concerned with politics in the State of 
Texas. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Texas if it is not a fact that in 1948 the 
Democratic Party considered and ad- 
vocated Justice William O. Douglas in 
connection with the nomination for 
President of the United States; and I ask 
if it is not a fact that his candidacy is 
being considered in many circles at this 
time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
the question he has asked me about 1948 
is simply ridiculous. Justice Douglas 
may have considered himself as a candi- 
date for the Presidency, but no one with 
any authority to speak for the Demo- 
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cratic Party so considered him, because 
he was not nominated, and he is not go- 
ing to be nominated so long as he collab- 
orates with the Senator from Idaho in 
order to try to make political hokum for 
the Republican Party through the agency 
and the sponsorship of the Senator from 
Idaho. It is simply preposterous that 
Judge Douglas should speak for this ad- 
ministration or for the Democratic 
Party; it is outrageous and ridiculous, 
Oh, how low, to what low depths, will 
men descend when urged on by political 
or personal considerations or benefits to 
themselves or to their party. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. MCMAHON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
shall not need 2 minutes in which to say 
what I shall say. 

The Senator from Idaho, when he in- 
jected this high-minded note into the 
debate, suggested that I had not seen 
fit to yield to him. That is true. I also 
had decided to decline to yield further 
to the Senator from New York because 
of the limitation of time under which I 
was speaking. 

I think it is particularly regrettable 
that at a time like this, when we are talk- 
ing about a proposal that may well de- 
termine the destiny of the Senator from 
Idaho and his family, as well as the 
destiny of the whole human race, he 
should have injected into the debate 
what I regard as an unfortunate com- 
ment upon the sayings and activities of 
a distinguished private citizen who is 
however without influence upon the 
course of conduct of American foreign 
policy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, long ago it was said, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

I recall, when I was a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, that the Honorable 
William O. Douglas used to appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices and state the case for the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, of which 
he was the official spokesman. He was 
later appointed to the highest tribunal 
in this country. I do not think we can 
lightly pass off his importance by stat- 
ing that he is nothing more than a pri- 
vate citizen, because he has political 
affiliations in many sections of the 
country. I had a political affiliation of 
my own, and I remember very definitely 
my own observations in the press when 
the nomination of William O. Douglas 
was very generously considered, cer- 
tainly in the press and by some of his 
friends. Of course, that does not make 
him the nominee of his party, but I do 
not think we can divorce him from the 
party now, because he is one of its repre- 
sentatives on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Arizona (Mr, 
MCFARLAND]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
remarks which have been made con- 
cerning a further reduction in this mu- 
tual security program. Some have im- 
plied that our country does not really 
face any danger which would require the 
strength afforded by mutual security. 

Mr. President, I do not think there 
can be any doubt in the minds of most 
observers that as long as Russian com- 
munism centinues on its present course, 
the free world and especially the United 
States, faces a constant threat of 
danger. 

Mr. President, I very much regret that 
reference has been made to political elec- 
tions when we are considering a measure 
of such real importance to the mutual 
defense of the free nations of the world. 
The pending bill was reported unani- 
mously by two great and able commit- 
tees of the United States Senate. 
Certainly the recommendations made by 
the distinguished members of those com- 
mittees were not dictated by political 
considerations. 

No, Mr. President. I have faith 
enough in my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to know that their actions were 
based on their desire for victory, not in 
politics, but in the defense of the free 
world. 

Mr. President, I wish with all my 
heart that there were no more than our 
politics involved in the consideration of 
this bill. If this bill is political it is only 
so because it seeks to preserve our polit- 
ical system—not any political party. It 
is easy for some to ignore the overt ac- 
tions of Russian imperialism and the 
warnings and advice of men like Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and to say, “You bring 
these things up only before elections.” 

Mr, President, I believe the Senate of 
the United States should be thinking and 
talking about the mutual defense of the 
free nations of the world rather than 
about allocations, or what some individ- 
ual advocates or does not advocate. 

The subject before us is whether we 
should cut the authorization by one-half 
billion dollars. That is what we must 
consider here. That is the issue before 
us. In considering it we should consider 
it upon one basis and one basis alone: 
Is it to the best interests of the United 
States of America to make such a cut? 
That is the only question that is in- 
volved in this issue. 

We have the recommendation of two 
committees, many members of which 
went to Europe and studied the situa- 
tion, talked to General Eisenhower, and 
talked to the officials of the various 
countries who have charge of the mutual 
defense program. What is their recom- 
mendation? They did not recommend 
this amendment. I for one am not will- 
ing to disregard their recommendation 
and vote for a cut of one-half billion 
dollars. 

We hear talk about keeping the United 
States economically strong. It is said 
that if we are to be powerful in a mili- 
tary “ray we must be powerful economi- 
cally. I agree with that philosophy. If 
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we agree with that philosophy we must 
agree that the same philosophy applies 
to countries of Europe who are our al- 
lies in this mutual defense program. If 
we expect those countries to put forth 
their best efforts they must be economi- 
cally strong also. 

We must consider both the economic 
and the military situations together. It 
is very difficult to separate them. For 
that reason the two committees, meeting 
jointly, made the recommendation, and 
I think properly so, that 10 percent of 
the funds could be diverted either way, 
in a manner that would do the United 
States and our allies the most good. 

Mr. President, what will it mean to us 
to aid the countries of Europe economi- 
cally? The testimony before the com- 
mittees, I am informed, shows that one 
dollar’s worth of aid toward military 
production in Western Europe is worth 
$2 spent in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Is it foolish to help the Western Eu- 
ropean countries help themselves? To 
the extent that we encourage military 
production in Europe we have our own 
production available for armament here. 
Our economic aid can and will be used 
to help European countries themselves 
tool up for military production. 

Mr. President, when we debated the 
troops-to-Europe issue the Senate de- 
cided, by an overwhelming vote, that 
Europe was our first line of defense. If 
it is our first line of defense, then we 
want to make it the strongest possible 
line of defense. 

Mr. President, the House voted an 
appropriation bill of $56,000,000,000. Is 
it cheaper to arm the forces in Europe 
than to arm all our men and put them 
in uniform? Even from a dollar and 
cents standpoint is such a program 
cheaper for America? 

Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield me 5 minutes more? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield five more min- 
utes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The Senator from 
Arizona is recognized for five more min- 
utes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am alarmed that anyone should be 
apathetic when we are confronted by a 
situation which is of such grave im- 
portance to the destiny of the United 
States today. I want us to save every 
possible dollar, but I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon] that our dollars can 
melt under atomic bombs, I maintain 
that the time has come for the United 
States to become strong economically 
and militarily, and that it is time for us 
to see that our allies shall become strong 
both economically and militarily. We 
cannot afford to gamble under condi- 
tions such as those which exist today. 

Why are we sending our boys over to 
Europe? For what purpose? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would be one who would rather 
follow, if anything, the recommendation 
of General Eisenhower that we appro- 
priate $8,500,000,000. But I do say that 
under the conditions as they now exist 
we can authorize for appropriation the 
$7,500,000,000, and make studies in re- 
gard to the rest of the money which 
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is needed. We must make constant study 
of what is needed to keep our defense 
program effective. 

I hope the Senate of the United States 
will follow the advice and the recom- 
mendations of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Armed Services 
Committee as to the amount of money 
which should be authorized now and that 
it will not vote for the proposed cut. I 
certainly do not want to see the United 
States sold short. To hear some of the 
talk on the floor of the Senate one would 
think we were throwing this money 
away rather than appropriating it for 
the best interests of our own country. 
We know and they know that we are 
trying to strengthen our own line of 
defense as well as Western Europe's line 
of defense. I hope the Senate of the 
United States, by a large majority vote 
will say today to the countries of Europe 
that we are behind this mutual defense 
program, that we are going to stand for 
liberty and justice throughout the world, 
and that we are going to sacrifice for that 
objective. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, may I 
12 how much time the opponents have 

eft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has 7 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, has 
the time of the proponents expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say I have been 
reserving the tinie for one Member of 
the Senate who is on his way to the 
Senate Chamber. I do not know just 
when he will arrive. If he does not ar- 
rive within the time that is left I may 
not use the time. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island desire to utilize the time 
remaining to him? 

Mr. GREEN. Iam willing to stop now, 
s the Senator from Illinois is willing to 

o so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will say that the 
minority leader was ill all day yester- 
day, and was in bed. He is on the way 
to the Senate Chamber, and I am re- 
serving the remainder of the time for 
him. If he does not come soon it is 
doubtful whether the time will be used. 

Mr. GREEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island yields 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from New York. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as I 
have listened to this debate, it has 
seemed that apparently we think we are 
carrying on our economic aid purely out 
of the goodness of our hearts, as a 
humanitarian project. That, of course, 
is far from the truth. We are carrying 
on our economic aid, and propose to 
continue to carry it on, because we are 
convinced that it will help us and the 
other members of the family of free 
nations who are straining to remain 
free. We are engaged in a mutual-aid 
program, in order to maintain our own 
security and to further international 
peace and securitv. I wish to emphasize 
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with all the strength at my command 
that the real purpose of this program is 
to further international peace and se- 
curity. 

The mutual-aid program contains both 
economic and military aid. In my opin- 
ion, the two are wholly inseparable. We 
must give adequate economic aid if we 
are to receive the maximum of military 
aid from the peoples who are our allies 
and friends, and whose interests are 
identical with our own. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] was critical of the 
Marshall plan. I say that the Marshall 
plan has proved its value in countless 
ways. Above all it has saved Weste: 
Europe from both economic and poli 
chaos, which would have been inevitable 
without the assistance which came to 
those countries ravaged by war and 
weakened by occupation. That assist- 
ance came through the implementation 
of the Marshall plan. 

Now we are asking for greatly in- 
creased production from the Western 
European countries, both of civilian and 
military goods. We are making that de- 
mand of every country of Western Eu- 
Tope. We are now asking our allies fur- 
ther to increase their military produc- 
tion. In order that those countries may 
be able to do so, there must be further 
expansion of their industrial facilities 
and the maintenance of a sound econ- 
omy. A sound economy can be main- 
tained only if the flow of civilian goods, 
both for internal consumption and ex- 
ternal trade, is continued and increased. 

I am willing to place my reliance and 
confidence in our military leaders, and 
in the great leaders in our administra- 
tion, in business, and in the professions. 
Above all things, I am willing to place my 
reliance on General Eisenhower. I had 
the privilege of talking at length with 
General Eisenhower when I was in 
France 2 months ago. It was perfectly 
evident that he did not minimize the 
dangers and difficulties which were con- 
fronting us. He did not minimize his 
great responsibility. But I got the feel- 
ing from him that, given the full sup- 
port of the people of this country, he 
could and would mold into being a tre- 
mendously strong defense force in the 
countries of Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I very much hope that 
this amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum be rescinded, and that further 
proceedings under the call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Chair understands that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has been yield- 
ed 2 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in view of 
the course of the discussion, I suggest 
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that we proceed to vote, if a quorum is 
present. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has 


2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] for himself and other Senators, On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

The legislative clerk called the name 
of Mr. BREWSTER. 

Mr. AIKEN. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp straight- 
ened out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just one 
record? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Vice President 
recognized the Senator from Vermont, 
and the clerk called the name of the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. How 
do we handle the Recorp? The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] voted when 
the name of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] was called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He was 
thinking of Brewster’s millions. 

Mr. BREWSTER. This BREWSTER 
wants to vote against $500,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maine. 

The legislative clerk called the name of 
Mr. BREWSTER. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nee.y], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco 
Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Mownroney! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sir] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is paired on this vote with the 
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Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

J announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Cain] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LODGE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GUSON] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr, Know.anp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

If the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] were present and voting he 
would vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Toßzx! is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] is detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. ToBey] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FERGUSON] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. MALONE] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bennett Capehart ar 
Brewster Carlson Hendriekson 
Bricker Case Johnston, S. O. 
Butler, Md. Dirksen Kem 
Butler, Nebr. Dworshak Langer 
yra Ecton Martin 


McCarthy Schoeppel Wherry 
McKellar Smith, Maine Williams 
Millikin Taft Young 
Mundt Watkins 
Robertson Welker 
NAYS—41 
Aiken Hennings Maybank 
Benton Hill McFarland 
Chavez Hoey McMahon 
Clements Holland Moody 
Connally Humphrey Morse 
Cordon Hunt Murray 
Douglas Ives Nixon 
Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Ellender Kefauver Smathers 
George Kerr Stennis 
Gillette Kilgore Thye 
Green Lehman Underwood 
Hayden Long: 
NOT VOTING—24 
Anderson Knowland 88 
dges Lo usse! 
cain 3 Saltonstall 
n Malone Smith, N. J. 
Flanders McCarran Smith, N.C. 
Fulbrigh* McClellan Sparkman 
Hickenlooper Monroney ‘Tobey 
Jenner Neely Wiley 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
DIRRSEN, on behalf of himself and other 
Senators, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
‘agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I now of- 
fer, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the amendmen’ which has 
already been printed and is at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 44, in line 
6, it is proposed to strike “$5,043,350,000” 
and insert ‘$5,293,000,000.” 

On page 45, line 17, strike “$1,130,500,- 
000” and insert “$1,675,000,000.” 

On page 47, line 6, strike “$396,250,000” 
and insert “$415,000,000.” 

On page 48, line 16, strike “$122,500,- 
000” and insert “$175,000,000.” 

On page 48, line 24, strike “$40,000,000” 
and insert “$50,000,000.” 

On page 49, line 13, strike “$40,000,000.” 
and insert “$50,000,000.” 

On page 49, line 25, strike “$535,250,- 
000” and insert “$555,000,000.” 

On page 50, line 15, strike “$178,750,- 
000” and insert “$262,500,000.” 

On page 51, line 12, strike “$75,750,000” 
and insert “$62,500,000.” 

On page 53, line 14, strike “$38,150,000” 
and insert “$40,000,000.” 

On page 54, line 10, strike “$15,250,000” 
and insert “$22,000,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the various paragraphs will be 
regarded as a single amendment, and 
will be voted on by the Senate as such, 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For the information 
of Senators who have recently come to 
the Chamber from committee meetings 
and elsewhere, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island whether he 
proposes to use the full hour which is 
available to him under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I do not 
see how I can make a statement on that 
point in advance. It is customary for 
the statements which are made in the 
course of the debate to be subject to re- 
buttal, and I do not know what. state- 
ments may be made by Senators on the 
other side which may call for rebuttal. 
Aside from that, I would not use all the 
time available to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the time 
available for debate on the amendment 
is under the control of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], re- 
spectively. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the Senator, 
to permit him to ask a question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am making this in- 
quiry only for the convenience of Sen- 
ators and to facilitate matters for them, 
because unless requests are made by 
other Senators for additional time on 
the amendment, I doubt very much that 
we shall exhaust all the time available 
to our side. I think the Senate should 
be informed whether 2 hours will be 
taken for debate on the amendment or 
whether perhaps 30 minutes will be suffi- 
cient. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is recognized for 1 
hour or so much thereof as he may 
choose to take. 


STATEMENT BY ERIC JOHNSTON ON THE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, to permit me to make 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that there are so many Senators 
on the floor at this time to hear the 
request I am about to make. 

This morning in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee we heard Mr. Eric 
Johnston, Administrator of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, who is one of my 
oldest and closest friends in the admin- 
istration, and whom I regard as one of 
the ablest men in this or any adminis- 
tration. Because I think Mr. Johnston’s 
testimony is of urgent and immediate 
importance and of great significance to 
all Members of the Senate, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This very able 
and eloquent testimony deals with the 
defects of the Defense Production Act, 
the impossibility of satisfactorily admin- 
istering the present law, and the need 
for the repeal of three parts of the 
amended act, as recently recommended 
by the President. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ERIC JOHNSTON, ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY, TO 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 31, 
1951 


I want to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to review our stabilization situa- 
tion with you. 

I realize what a back-breaking workload 
each of you carries, on this committee, on 
your other committee assignments, and on 
the Senate floor. I know what a sacrifice 
it is for you, after so many long months 
of deliberation on this legislation, to go 
back once more over what must seem to you 
the same weary ground. 

In justification, I can only say that, in 
my opinion, the issue is serious enough to 
warrant the time and effort you are giving 
to it. For I believe that the new law has 
brought the stabilization program to a 
crisis, 

In enacting the Defense Production Act 
in September 1950 the Congress laid down 
a mandate: Control prices and wages to 
prevent the defense program from wrecking 
our economy through inflation. 

The Congress provided generally adequate 
authority to carry out this mandate. Under 
the law as it was written last September, 
the inflation touched off by the Korean War 
was halted in its tracks. 

Price and wage controls have proved effec- 
tive. The cost of living which had soared 
more than 8 percent in just a few months, 
has been held to an increase of only 1 per- 
cent since direct controls were invoked in 
January. 

When the Defense Production Act was 
amended a month ago, however, the Con- 
gress left the mandate in the act—but took 
away authority needed to carry it out. 

If the act stands as now written, the con- 
sequences will be costly. They could be 
disastrous—to our country, and to the whole 
free world. 

If the act stands, prices will have to go 
up—unnecessarily. Wages will have to go 
up—unnecessarily. The costs of rearming 
will go up—unnecessarily. Taxes will have 
to go up—unnecessarily. The dollar will 
sink in value—unnecessarily. 

It is vital that none of these things be 
permitted to occur. Yet they are the inev- 
itable consequences—if the law stands. As 
a nation, we will be weakened when we so 
urgently need to be stronger. 

This act has put a lot of dents in our 
economic armor. The dents need attention, 
but they can wait until a little later. 

What cannot wait for attention are three 
big, gaping holes the act has opened in our 
economic defenses. That damage needs to 
be repaired at once. It cannot wait, if we 
are to cope with the inflationary pressures 
being generated by our accelerating spending 
for armament. 

That is why I come before you today—to 
ask you to repair this damage by prompt 
repeal of these three amendments in the 
law: 

Section 402 (d) (4), a catch-all device for 
boosting price ceilings whenever business 
wants to use it; 

Section 402 (k), which snowballs every 
price increase at the manufacturer's level 
into much bigger increases at the wholesale 
and retail levels; and 

The last sentence of section 101, which 
prohibits the quota system for orderly mark- 
eting of livestock, and thus yanks the rug 
from under effective control of meat prices. 

Mr. DiSalle, the Price Stabilization Direz- 
tor, appeared before you yesterday to testi- 
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fy in detail how these amendments operate 
to shoot up prices and impair the price-con- 
trol structure. I’m sure you do not want me 
to impose on your time by going over the 
same ground. 

I do want to emphasize the overriding 
consequences of a substantial and unjusti- 
fied increase in the general price level, which 
is what we face under this law. 

Such an increase in the whole price level 
means more than a swing upward in a graph 
or a new set of statistics. 

It means less food and clothing and poorer 
shelter—if it can be found—for great num- 
bers of Americans on low fixed incomes. For 
them it means hardship bordering on 
tragedy. 

For hospitals, churches, charitable insti- 
tutions of all kinds, it means retrenchment 
and reduction of service to those in need. 

It means a whole new wage level. It 
means a new farm parity level. It means a 
higher rent level. It means a bigger Govern- 
ment deficit. 

It means less defense for our appropria- 
tions. 

And less defense means national danger. 

We have already experienced such tragic 
consequences. We all remember the buying 
panic that followed the start of the Korean 
War in June 1950, before the original De- 
fense Production Act was passed in Septem- 
ber, and the second buying panic after the 
Chinese intervened in late November. 

Those inflationary sprees were brought to 
a stop with the controls on prices and wages 
last January, but the damage they did will 
hurt us for years to come. 

Surely we do not want to go through that 
all over again, if we can possibly avoid it. 
Yet the amended act lessens our chances of 
avoiding it. 

In weakening the act Members of Con- 
gress may have reasons either that the infla- 
tionary dangers have lessened or that the 
stabilization agencies could do the job of 
controlling inflation with fewer and blunter 
tools. 

Neither assumption is justified. Each as- 
sumption risks too much. 

No one is as familiar with the over-all 
scope and magnitude of the rearmament and 
production program now under way in this 
country and among our allies as Defense Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson. 

In his appearance here yesterday Mr. Wil- 
son told you of the military equipment and 
productive equipment that is pouring forth 
from our national industrial machine. 

But we have not yet begun to see the full 
impact of this production drive on our civil- 
ian economy. + 

We have not yet begun to feel the full 
pinch in materials for consumer goods. 

We have not yet begun to notice the full 
repercussions in manpower supply. 

The Congress hears so many prophecies 
of doom and disaster from every side on 
every issue that comes before it that its 
skepticism at times is understandable. The 
cry of ““Wolf—wolf” pervades these corridors 
and committee rooms on almost every bill. 
I know that. 

But can anyone doubt that this vast arma- 
ment program is generating heavy inflation- 
ary pressures at this very moment? Can 
anyone doubt that these pressures will hit us 
with a wallop when we are spending at the 
rate of more than $60,000,000,000 a year for 
defense? When 20 percent of our national 
production will be devoted to defense? 

I have no crystal ball. I cannot tell you 
on what day of what month these terrific 
pressures are going to smash into the 
economy. 

But it doesn’t take a crystal ball to know 
the pressures are there. 
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And we should not have to resort to ouija 
boards to tell us we must be prepared to 
meet them. 3 

That means we must be prepared now to 
meet these pressures. 

So if the Congress weakened the act on 
the assumption that the inflationary danger 
has diminished, that assumption is a risky 
long shot that I would certainly not want to 
take when the stakes involve our Nation’s 
safety and security. The danger has not 
diminished; it is as great as ever. 

Can we meet the inflationary danger with 
fewer and less effective economic weapons? 

The Congress, I am certain, would not vote 
to deprive the armed services of the use of 
military weapons we now have in our arsenal, 
Rather, the Congress is consistently voting to 
increase our armed strength because the dan- 
gers of military unpreparedness are so clear 
to all of us. 

Yet in stripping the act of powers we 
already had to combat inflation the Congress 
took away vital weapons from our economic 
arsenal. It was just as if the Co had 
ordered the demobilizing of fighting divisions 
or the moth balling of aircraft carriers. 

Even now, in what some contend is a “soft” 
period in our economy, we are severely handi- 
capped in holding the price, rent, and wage 

es. 

Most of the basic raw materials are selling 
at ceiling prices—and pushing hard against 
them. Many of these same commodities are 
bringing big premiums on the world mar- 
ket—and thus would shoot up here, too, if 
they were permitted to pierce the ceilings we 
have placed on them. 

Steel is an example. Even before Korea 
steel was in tight supply and plagued by a 
flourishing gray market. Its price has never 
softened. 

Copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, molybde- 
num, nickel, sulfur, newsprint, paper of 
all kinds—these are certainly not soft. The 
price of cotton has come down substantially 
because of anticipated record crop yields, 
but the prices of other materials, such as 
rubber, wool, and tin, which have slackened 
some since January because of Government 
action, are still far above pre-Korea levels, 
and subject to erratic change at any time, 

These materials are essential to the de- 
fense production program. And they are 
not soft. 

Here is another sign: 

Prices received by farmers for their crops 
have been going down in recent months— 
the parity index has been falling—and yet 
the vast majority of items in the food 
stores are selling right up at ceiling prices. 

I have not heard housewives cheering over 
soft low prices in the grocery stores. Quite 
the opposite. 

It should be obvious that we need stronger 
economic weapons not only to deal with 
the inflationary pressures ahead. We need 
them, as a matter of fact, to cope with acute 
price pressures in many important areas of 
our economy right now—in this so-called 
soft period. 

We certainly cannot do the effective sta- 
bilization job which is necessary with tools 
that are less than adequate. If the Con- 
gress weakened the act on the assumption 
that we could do the job nonetheless, the 
evidence again clearly indicates the assump- 
tion was unjustified and risky. 

Our only safe course lies in an integrated 
program of direct and indirect controls, 
geared to the scope of the defense program. 
Our program of controls must be flexible 
enough to mesh with changes in produc- 
tion needs, with manpower demands, and 
with materials supply. 

We were driving steadily toward just that 
kind of integrated program, particularly in 
the direct controls, when the Congress 
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changed the basic standards of the law— 
first in June with the joint resolution con- 
tinuing the act for 1 month in a state of sus- 
pended animation, and again in July when 
the amended act was passed. 

The law as it now stands has thrown 
the three basic elements of the economy— 
industry, labor, and agriculture—out of the 
balance which had been achieved under 
controls in their relationships with one 
another. 

The complete cooperation of all three 
groups is vital to the success of the mobili- 
gation effort. All three are on the front 
line of the production battle. All three are 
equals in the stabilization program. 

The farmer’s protection lay in the parity 
concept. We cannot control the farmer’s 
prices until they reach parity—a price which 
reflects his production costs and his living 
costs. The law does not guarantee the farmer 
a parity price for his crops, but it does guar- 
antee that he will not be limited to a price 
below parity. 

Now, what about business? The broad 
principles of parity were also observed for 
business. The price stabilization program 
which we developed under the original act 
did not guarantee the businessman a par- 
ticular price for his goods, but it did guaran- 
tee that he be allowed to charge a fair and 
reasonable price which reflected his costs of 
doing business, 

And what about labor? The intent of the 
act was that wage rates must be treated 
with the same degree of fairness as prices. 
That equity is provided in the wage stabiliza- 
tion program, which is now nearly complete. 
A basic plank in this program is the cost-of- 
living policy hammered out over a period of 
months and unanimously adopted by the 
public, labor, and industry members of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

It is a fair policy and a sound policy, I 
believe, to allow wages to reflect changes in 
the Consumers’ Price Index. 

The parity concept presupposes, of course, 
that increases in the general vel of prices 
can be held to a minimum. 

Price increases have immediate and far- 
reaching effects throughout the economy. 
Therefore, the parity concept can be either 
a stabilizing force or a tremendously infia- 
tionary one. 

The new law, forcing ceiling price in- 
creases and a general rise in the whole price 
level, will shoot large areas of business out 
ahead of the other two big elements in the 
economy and whip them into a race not just 
to catch up but, if possible, to get out front. 

Can we hope to hold wages if prices are 
continually rising? 

That’s an aspect of this problem that the 
committee must seriously consider. For I 
see plenty of stresses and strains ahead on 
this wage policy—plenty of pressures to get 
out from under—unless we can have a firm 
and stable and fair price policy. 

Without stability, we run the risk of esca- 
lating ourselves right through the roof. That 
is a risk we cannot afford and cannot tolerate 
in time of great national danger, 

As I mentioned earlier, we are primarily 
interested right now in the repeal—as soon 
as possible—of the three most inflationary 
amendments in the new act, the three which 
will do the most immediate damage to effec- 
tive stabilization. 

I hope the committee can act promptly on 
these three recommendations. And I hope 
that at a convenient later date, we can come 
back to discuss several strengthening amend- 
ments which we believe are needed to assure 
an effective stabilization program. 

It is not strictly within the realm of this 
committee, I realize, but I would like to men- 
tion that the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in slashing the ESA appropriation 
from $141,800,000 to $75,000,0C0 will, if al- 
lowed to stand, be a crippling blow to the 
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stabilization program. I hope that the mem- 
bers of this committee, because you are prob- 
ably the most familiar of any Senators with 
our operating problems, will do all you can 
to see that the full appropriation is restored. 

Now to sum up our position: 

Unless the Congress intends to cut drasti- 
cally all military spending in the current 
fiscal year and next year, too, the amend- 
ments I have mentioned, taken together, will 
produce inflation. 

This inflation will seriously affect the 
whole defense effort, in addition to causing 
further needless hardship among millions of 
our people. 

In this situation, the Congress, it seems to 
me, has these choices: 

1. To cut down military expenditures to 
such an extent that inflation will be avoid- 
ed—but at the expense of national security. 

2. To maintain the military program but 
continue with weakened economic defenses— 
taking the risk of letting the whole pro- 
gram collapse through inflation. 

8. To strengthen our economic defenses to 
the point where they can contain inflation 
while we rearm—thus giving us security 
against the enemy outside—aggression, and 
security against the enemy at home—in- 
flat ion. 

Surely the national interest dictates the 
third course. Then the three amendments 
should be repealed now while there is still 
time to head off their damaging conse- 
quences, 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest of 
international peace and security. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, those 
who joined in offering this amendment 
had in mind placing the amount in 
the bill recommended by the President, 
the Secretary of State, Secretary Mar- 
shall, General Bradley, and other ex- 
perts on the question of how much is 
needed in the present emergency. We 
therefore wish not only to see no further 
cuts made, as was shown to be the opin- 
ion of the Senate in the last vote, but, 
even further, we wish to restore the cuts 
which were made by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in its report. 

In our view, it is a serious mistake to 
call such money, as the bill authorizes, 
as it has been called many times on the 
Senate floor, “foreign aid.” The money 
is not at all foreign aid. The appeal 
has been made not only on the floor, 
but throughout the country, based on 
the supposition that it is foreign aid, 
that we are helping people abroad for 
whom we are sorry, and that there are 
limits to the extent to which we should 
go in taxing ourselves in order to help 
others. 

Mr. President, it is mutual, not foreign 
aid, We are helping ourselves as much 
as we are helping the people in the free 
countries of Europe. For that reason, we 
emphasize the fact that both the eco- 
nomic aid and the military aid have the 
same effect. They both help us, and 
neither represents aimless charity. If 
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we can get that point over, I think that 
our contention is won. 

It is very easy to play upon the preju- 
dice of the American public, who believe 
that charity begins at home, who be- 
lieve that our taxes in any event are 
going to be very heavy, and that, there- 
fore, there are limits to what we can do 
for others. But that is not the situation 
which faces us. 

I, with other Senators, have but re- 
cently returned from a trip through Eu- 
rope. On that trip we were briefed by 
our ambassadors and by members of 
their staffs, by our generals and ad- 
mirals, who had first-hand information 
as to the situation there. We also had 
conferences with the heads of state in 
almost every country we visited. We 
visited seven countries, and had informa- 
tion from our representatives, who at- 
tended the conferences, regarding six 
other countries. We came away unani- 
mously of opinion that what we had 
done already had accomplished as much 
as could have been hoped for; in fact, 
that the Marshall aid, which has been 
derided on the floor today, has been 
proved a great success. We found a 
great degree of economic recovery. We 
found a great change in the morale 
of those countries; and we found that 
the principal elements in bringing the 
change about were the aid and the 
money which the United States had ap- 
propriated, in the form of Marshall plan 
money and in the form of ECA. 

It was also largely attributed to the 
effect of our action in Korea. The war- 
fare in Korea has also been derided on 
the floor of the Senate, but it has had 
repercussions throughout the world. 
The fact that our country has gone to 
the aid of a small country which had been 
unjustly attacked, without any immedi- 
ate or special interest in it on our part, 
but simply because we were fighting for 
a principle which has served the peoples 
of Europe, has impressed them to a great 
degree. Previously, they had perhaps 
said to themselves, “Weli, the United 
States has said they would come to our 
aid, in case we were attacked. We won- 
der whether they would.” Now they 
know that we will, because we have gone 
to the aid of Korea, in which we had 
much less interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GREEN. I do not wish to take too 
much of my own time, and I yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut 20 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
doubt that I shall take full advantage of 
the generosity of my distinguished col- 
league in yielding me 20 minutes on this 
amendment, on which I am proud to be 
listed as a cosponsor, because I have 
pretty well stated my philosophy on the 
bill and on what we are trying to accom- 
plish, in my remarks protesting adoption 
of the amendment which has been de- 
feated—the amendment which I now 
denominate as the “$3.25 amendment.” 
Five hundred million dollars represents 
$3.25 for everyone in the United States, 
as the Senator from Illinois reminded us, 
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It was a $3.25 hack, at General Eisen- 
hower’s rear. The Senate has defeated 
that slash on the rear. To that extent, 
at least, we have kept faith with the 
great American who has taken the des- 
perately hard job of marshaling the 
strength of Western Europe, so that, 
united, we may be sufficiently strong to 
withstand the attack of those who would 
deprive us of our country, of our liberty, 
and of our lives. 

Mr. President, in the hearings before 
the committees, and in the hearings in 
Europe, to which General Eisenhower 
made such a distinguished contribution, 
there was not, I insist, a scintilla of evi- 
dence in the record which justified the 
cutting of $1 from the authorization car- 
ried in this bill. But, as butchers, the 
committee took a hacksaw and said, 
“Economy is the watchword of the com- 
mittee. Let us hack this authorization a 
little bit.” So the motion was made, and 
the committee reduced the military ap- 


propriation by 5 percent, and the eco- 


nomic aid that is contained in the bill by 
30 percent. 

I appreciate that there are bills 
amounting to $4,000,000,000 which have 
not been paid by the Treasury, for com- 
mitments which have been made on 
contracts of procurement for matériel 
which is to be shipped to Western 
Europe; but those things are in the 
process of fabrication. There is a small 
unobligated balance. That is due to the 
fact that we were unable to place the 
contracts for certain items, particularly 
in the aircraft and electronic field, be- 
cause of the temporary choke which 
existed in those production facilities. 

Mr. President, the business of mobil- 
izing the free world is speeding up, and I 
believe that the figure which has been 
suggested, $8,500,000,000, which was de- 
termined not on the basis, I repeat, of 
need, but rather on the basis of all that 
could be produced in the cause of free- 
dom, represents the least we can do if we 
are to demonstrate that fealty to the 
ideals of leadership which this country 
must attain if we are to sustain the 
hopes and aspirations of the free world. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about Western Europe. I desire to say a 
word about General Eisenhower and 
about his great deputy, General 
Gruenther. They have taken a Europe 
which has been tired, which has suffered 
unspeakable and frightful damage and 
injury, and have literally picked it up by 
its bootstraps, until today there is a re- 
birth and renaissance of morale which, 
if we tend and nurture and bring it to 
fruition, will provide a shield behind 
which we can raise the forces and the 
armor which will deter the gentlemen 
in the Kremlin from making what would 
be a frightful and awful attack. I am 
hopeful that will be the case, but I must 
confess that in this world today there is 
a great deal which gives pause and 
thought to those who are concerned with 
the responsibility for the maintenance of 
our way of life. 

I refer, Mr. President, to the break- 
down of truce talks at Kaesong. I refer 
to the troubles in Iran. I refer to a ter- 
ribly ominous story which appeared in 
the New York Times of yesterday which 
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sent a cold chill down my spine when I 
read that the United States of America 
was being accused of being about ready 
to attack the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, because I realize that it 
has always been the habit of the Hitler- 
ites and the Reds at the Kremlin to 
charge others with doing what they 
themselves contemplate doing. That is 
the most ominous story which has come 
out of Moscow, in my opinion, in many 
and many a day. I think the civilian 
and military authorities of this country 
had better be on the alert in the next 30 
days, and particularly alert while the 
peace conference is going on in San 
Francisco. 

With reference to the statement that 
we shall kave a notification of their 
mobilization, I say they are now 80 per- 
cent mobilized, and in view of the posi- 
tion they occupy, they may decide to 
act without the other 20 percent in or- 
der to achieve the advantage they would 
get by a surprise attack. 

Let those who would laugh that off 
remember Pear] Harbor, as we have been 
told to remember it time and time again, 
because, Mr. President, I have never be- 
lieved that the celivery of atoniic weap- 
ons will come to America by airplane. 
Our productive installations and our 
manufacturing installations are on the 
coasts of America and on the great rivers 
of America. I suppose I shall be charged 
with scare talk. A few years ago a col- 
umnist who wrote for a disreputable 
newspaper chain said I dwelt in an aura 
of atomic fear. Mr. President, I am not 
alone in that regard today. I have been 
there perhaps a little longer than have 
most people. Fear for my life? No. We 
are mortal. We all have to die. But I 
want the people of the United States and 
the people of the world to die from nat- 
ural causes. I want to prevent world 
war III, because I say, again, that if it 
comes it will be the greatest catastrophe 
and holocaust the world has ever known. 

This bill is an effort to prevent that 
disaster from happening. 

Ah, Mr. President, break down the 
countries of Western Europe, and the 
Kremlin would have nowhere else to go 
with their atomic bombs but to the 
United States of America. I do not want 
to imply by that statement that I want 
to divert the war to Western Europe, for 
I want to stop it, but I say that would 
be the effect. 

We talk about the $3.25 that each 
person would be saved if the Senate had 
adopted the last amendment which it 
considered. We are talking now about 
$6.50 for every man, woman, and child 
in America. Just before the last war, in 
1938 and 1939, there were men who saved 
money. They did not build planes, they 
did not build ships, and they did not 
build an army. They saved money. And 
we paid and paid and paid. 

Mr. President, unless we take advan- 
tage now of building the latent force 
which exists among freemen around the 
world, we shall pay and pay and pay. 
Those who are talking about the budget 
today may not be here to talk about the 
budget. They may not be here to talk 
about our lives and liberties or the con- 
tinued existence of the United States of 
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America. Mr. President, there are none 
so blind as those who will not see. I say 
that this is the finest investment that 
could possibly be made in our defense, 
because it will assist that great man 
who has undertaken the difficult task 
to life up and continue to lift up those 
who believe in God and in freedom. If 
we lift them up, pray God we may— 
I am not sure—deter the beasts in the 
Kremlin from turning this world into 
a shambles. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. MCMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. As the very able and 
distinguished chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, who has 
shown great foresight in connection with 
this question, does the Senator from 
Connecticut have any assurance as to 
what the Russian plans may be, whether 
we are in greatest danger of attack in 
1952, 1953, or 1954? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I do 
not believe anyone has that informa- 
tion except the gentlemen in the Krem- 
lin. That is one of the advantages of 
a conspiratorial government. They do 
not have to consult the people. They 
do not have to talk to a Congress. They 
do not have to talk to congressional 
committees that leak like sieves. They 
talk in a room, and then when they start 
to maneuver in Eastern Germany, in- 
stead of keeping within the maneuver 
area they swing out, and that will coin- 
cide with an attack upon the cities of 
America, because nothing else makes 
sense. Hitler and the Kaiser both tried 
the domination of the world, and left 
the productive capacity of America un- 
touched. Certainly the Communists are 
not fools enough to repeat that. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again for a question? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. In view of the fact that 
the Kremlin now has a stockpile of 
atomic bombs that could hit the cities 
of America, as the Senator from Con- 
necticut has just pointed out, does the 
Senator not believe that it is the respon- 
sibility of this Congress to think about 
the safety and survival of America, and 
to increase the strength of America and 
of the North Atlantic Union under a 
great general like General Eisenhower, 
just as rapidly as it is possible to do so? 

Mr. McMAHON. I most certainly do; 
and I would say to the Senator from 
Michigan that the people of the United 
States do not know to which party the 
great general belongs, and he has given 
no indication that he is seeking any fur- 
ther honor, but the newspaper polls show 
that he is the most popular man in the 
United States of America. What is his 
business? He is trying to build the 
strength where it will be most effective. 
So I would say to Senators who think 
they are voting the sentiments of the 
home folks that the American people are 
going to know that, although we have 
sent this man to Europe to do a job for 
us, yet in order to make a saving of $6.50 
to each person in the United States it is 
proposed to cut him in the rear. 

Gereral Eisenhower has said time and 
time again, as he said in the record of 
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the committees, that military aid cannot 
be divorced from economic aid. Ah, we 
can send guns and guns alone, but do we 
want to put Communists behind them? 
Do we want to reduce the living stand- 
ards of Western Europe to the point 
where its people will fall ready victims 
to the siren song of those who would 
seduce them and proselytize them, or do 
we want to keep them strong, as we have 
made them decently strong, at least by 
the aid which we so sensibly gave them, 
and stopped Italy and France and Bel- 
gium and Western Germany and other 
European countries from going down the 
drain? I say that if we had not done 
that one thing alone the Russian stock- 
pile, instead of being X, in my opinion, 
would be three times X. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. Happily, a few minutes 
ago the Senate voted down an effort to 
cut still further the military strength 
that, in the judgment of the Senator 
from Connecticut and the Senator from 
Michigan, should be built up rapidly. I 
should like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Does he know that the level of 
military strength contemplated, in the 
bill as it stands before the Senate now, 
or even if the full amount asked for is 
restored, does not even then come up to 
the degree of military strength declared 
essential by the top military strategists 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations, 
for the defense of this area that is nec- 
essary to our own safety, even 3 years 
from now? And still the Senate is mov- 
ing to reduce that strength. 

Mr. MCMAHON. That is true. In my 
opinion, they could use $12,000,000,000 
worth of material. 

Mr. MOODY. And use it well. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has said the sooner we 
build our strength, the less it will cost. 

Mr. McMAHON. And use it well. But 
the sum is set at $8,500,000,000, because 
tlat is all we can obtain this year. I 
see in the Chamber the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the distin- 
guished and beloved Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR], who has had 
such a long and honorable career in this 
body. He remembers the time in 1945 
when there was brought to this floor an 
appropriation bill for $45,000,000,000, 
and we passed it in 18 minutes. What 
for? For the victory in a bloody and 
terrible conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
NINGS in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

Mr. President, within a short stone’s 
throw of where we are debating today 
sits a committee of Senators sweating, 
laboring earnestly to find a million dol- 
lars here, a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars there, in taxes. They are sitting 
within a few steps of this Chamber, I 
am referring to the Senate Finance 
Committee. They are trying to protect 
the business structure of the country 
which generates the wealth which pro- 
duces the taxes we so wantonly and with 
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blithe spirits and gleeful abandon free- 
ly squander. -And I think it is squander- 
ing, as a matter of fact. This is the most 
remarkable area of contrast that I know 
anything about. In that committee they 
try to find a few million dollars in taxes, 
Here we are considering an amendment 
increasing an already huge appropria- 
tion by $1,000,000,000. It is like using 
a teaspoon in order to get a few taxes 
into the Treasury and at the same time 
at the back door using a scoop shovel to 
shovel them out. 

Mr. President, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the very distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, Judge STENNIS. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as one 
of er rihi who attended the joint hear- 
ings of the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Armed Services on this 
bill, and as one of those who voted 
against the amendment which was re- 
jected a few minutes ago, further to 
reduce this sum by approximately $500,- 
000,000, I rise to speak in opposition to 
the Green amendment, which would re- 
store the $1,000,000,000 in round figures 
by which the committee has reduced the 
bill. 

Mr. President, the military budget we 
are developing this ycar, and the pros- 
pect of the military budgets to come the 
year after this and the following year, 
is about to make an isolationist out of 
a confirmed internationalist. I think it 
will have that effect on the people of 
America unless we proceed with more 
caution. 

I have been very much impressed, of 
course, by what the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] has had to say 
on the subject on which he is always in- 
formed, which he supports with very 
much zeal, and I claim the privilege of 
supporting that same program, and have 
done so in every vote since I have been 
a Member of the Senate, as I saw the 
facts, and to the extent the figures justi- 
fied in my mind. But I think we render 
this Nation a great disservice unless we 
try to take an over-all view. 

We were referred to in the last war 
as the arsenal of democracy. I use that 
term sincerely, and not in mockery. At 
the present time we are also known as 
the arsenal of money. These programs 
lean heavily upon us and our money and 
material resources. I think we had bet- 
ter take a view of the entire picture. 

The foreign military and economic aid 
program will involve appropriations in 
the neighborhood of $7,500,000,000. In 
the last few minutes the Armed Services 
Committee has reported a military and 
naval construction bill which will take 
between five and seven-tenths and six 
billion dollars. There will be an armed 
services bill coming to the floor of the 
Senate perhaps next week, which I un- 
derstand will carry an appropriation of 
approximately $56,000,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year. That is a total of 
$69,000,000,000 of known required 
amounts. If the Korean war should be 
resumed, I understand that the mini- 
mum estimated for that activity is an 
additional $5,000,000,000. It is estimated 
that there will be at least an additional 
$5,000,000,000 in various military supple- 
mental appropriations bills within the 
next 12 months. 
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We have additional military pro- 
grams in the making. I refer in particu- 
lar to universal military training. It is 
true that all of the $56,000,000,000 is not 
scheduled for expenditure this year, but 
a great percentage of it is, and all of it 
will be obligated. So adding the $5,000,- 
000,000 for the Korean war possibility, 
and the certainty of some supplemental 
bills, which I estimate at around $5,000,- 
000,000, that represents a total of $79,- 
000,000,000 for the current fiscal year for 
military purposes alone. Assuming that 
that may be a little too high, at least 
there is established the certainty of ap- 
proximately 75,000,000,000 plus, for the 
military program for 1 year alone. 

Mr. President, I do not have much 
conception of what a billion dollars is, 
but the other day I read an illustration 
which to my mind very graphically rep- 
resents it. I am going to pass it on for 
whatever value it may have to the mem- 
bership of the Senate. It was said that 
if a person with a billion dollars had 
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ness the year Christ was born, and had 
conducted his business in such a fashion 
that he lost a thousand dollars every 
day—not every week, or every month, 
but every day—he would nevertheless 
still be in business, and it would be 
78834 years more before the United 
States Marshal would post a bankrupt 
notice on his door. I did not believe that 
illustration when I read it, but I figured 
it out and found that it was correct. 
That is only $1,000,000,000. We already 
have, as a certainty, an appropriation 
for just one year, for the military budg- 
et alone, of a minimum of $75,000,000,- 
000. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LONG. In line with what the 
Senator from Mississippi is saying as to 
the amount of money we are spending, to 
apply that to the average family, $75,- 
000,000,000 would mean $500 in taxes 
every year for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. That means 
that we have already reached the point 
where weare taxing the public so heavily 
that we cannot tax the rich and get 
more money. We must tax everyone 
nowadays. Because we have taxed those 
in the higher brackets up to 90 percent, 
there is very little left to take. That 
means that the average family can ex- 
pect to be paying $2,000 a year on the 
preparedness effort, which will continue 
for some time. Over a period of 3 years 
the average family will be paying about 
$6,000 for this effort, as it is proceeding 
now. That is a very compelling reason 
for saving all the money that can pos- 
sibly be saved for the people. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has well 
spoken, and I very much appreciate his 
illustration. I shall touch very lightly 
on the tax question in a few minutes. 

I have outlined the $75,000,000,000 or 
$80,000,000,000 budget for military pur- 
poses alone, which is more than twice as 
much as all the income of all the people 
just 19 short years ago. 

During the hearings I inquired about 
the possibility of a reduction in the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1953. No 
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one offers any hope of the prospect of a 
reduction for the fiscal year 1953 or for 
the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr: McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sorry, but I 
hardly have time. I have just about ex- 
hausted my time. With great defer- 
ence, let me decline this time. 

That brings me to an aside. I think 
we must quickly plan some kind of mili- 
tary program as a substitute for the one 
we are now embarking upon, and hasten 
the day of universal military training 
and an effective reserve program, be- 
cause we cannot continue as we are go- 
ing. 

The President of the United States has 
issued a call for an additional $10,000,- 
000,000 in taxes. That will still leave a 
deficit. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, in a very brief but pro- 
found statement a few evenings, pointed 
out that the new tax bill, which is com- 
ing before the Senate will virtually elim- 
inate any opportunity for top level tax- - 
payers to increase their income, build 
up surpluses, or build up new capital. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
five additional minutes to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate that very 
much. 

As individuals we do not look after the 
so-called moneyed interests, but under 
our capitalistic system they must con- 
tinue to make money so as to make new 
capital for expansion. Otherwise we 
would deteriorate as a capitalistic na- 
tion. We have almost reached the 
point where it is impossible for the 
moneyed interests to accumulate any 
more capital. But, worse than that, the 
Senator from Georgia pointed out that 
the middleman, the man who makes our 
form of government, the man without 
whom the Government could not exist 
more than a few years, has already been 
tapped so heavily under this bill that he 
will not have a chance to get ahead. 

Moreover, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee stated that on top 
of the proposed tax bill for this year 
conditions are such that it will be neces- 
sary to have an additional tax bill next 
year. 

So, Mr. President, under these dis- 
tressing circumstances—with the wiping 
out of the investment-capital accumula- 
tions and the wiping out of savings and 
the opportunity of the great middle 
group to save, and with still another tax 
bill coming—we must absolutely save 
every dollar we can. 

On the basis of the testimony, which 
I have followed very closely, I am satis- 
fied in my own mind that this program 
can be safely and effectively carried on 
with the amount authorized by the bill 
as it came from the committee. 

Furthermore, I feel that the people of 
the United States will not indefinitely 
continue to support a military program 
unless they believe that we have screened 
the various items and trimmed them to 
the last dollar. Our people are willing 
to sacrifice, but they must have that 
assurance. 
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The Armed Services Committee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee jointly, 
consisting of a total of 26 members, very 
carefully screened these figures. Most 
members of those two committees are 
supporters of this program and have 
supported it over the years. So their 
recommendation carries great force. 
There was some doubt in my mind as to 
whether or not the program could be 
reduced to a greater extent than the 
amount by which it was reduced by the 
committee, but I resolved that doubt in 
favor of the program being carried on, 
because we are committed to it. 

The program must succeed, as those 
who sponsor the amendment say, but I 
am satisfied that it can continue and 
will continue under the appropriations 
recommended by the committee, and 
that it will not suffer any harm because 
of a reduction below the amount origi- 
nally requested. Our economy must re- 
ceive support, not only from the reduc- 
tion proposed by the committee, but 
from any other reduction which we can 
possibly make. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I certainly 
hope that the pending amendment will 
not be agreed to. As a member of the 
committee which is making a study of 
the matter, I could not help noting the 
point which was raised by the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
only a few moments ago with respect to 
the enormous size of appropriations for 
defense. As I recall, I remarked that 
the average American family can expect 
to pay $2,000 a year in order that Amer- 
ica may make the effort we will make to 
defend the free world. 

What is called for by the bill is a tre- 
mendous amount of money to spend. We 
should not spend it lightly. We should 
spend it so as to get as much good from 
itaswecan. Some families do not make 
as much as $2,000 a year. 

Mr. President, the committee has made 
some effort to save some money. How- 
ever, let no one try to kid any Senator 
that there is not a great deal of money 
that could be saved without jeopardizing 
in any way our security. I have looked 
over many of the military items and 
items for national defense on bases on 
which I served during the last war. I 
saw permanent housing proposed where 
temporary housing would have served 
the purpose. I have seen permanent 
housing proposed where tents would have 
been sufficient. I have seen steam- 
heated barracks constructed where quon- 
set huts would have served the purpose. 
There are plenty of frills in the military 
items. It must be remembered that the 
pending amendment would restore the 
30-percent cut which has been made pri- 
marily in economic aid for the European 
nations, We have done a great deal for 
the European nations already. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield two additional 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, certainly 
we want the people in Europe to fight 
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for their freedom. However, there 
should be some relativity to the plan. 
It is my opinion that we are not bar- 
gaining or trading hard enough when 
we try to urge these people to help de- 
fend themselves. Let us consider the 
situation for a moment. The United 
States of America will go to the greatest 
expense of any nation in building the 
greatest air force in the world. The 
United States now has the greatest navy 
in the world. We are putting all behind 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to help protect and defend all the par- 
ticipating countries. 

We have sent to Western Europe six 
divisions of ground troops. They are 
the best American troops. I would say 
that the six divisions are some of the best 
troops in the world. In addition to that, 
we are now undertaking to pay 50 per- 
cent of the dollar cost of the people of 
Western Europe defending themselves. 
Is that not enough? Nevertheless we 
have before us an amendment which 
would restore the last penny that has 
been cut from the bill. 

Mr. President, a great deal of this 
money is for diplomacy. We give a cer- 
tain amount of money to one country in 
Europe. Then, for fear that a neigh- 
boring country may feel hurt, we say 
we must give that country so much 
money also, so that they will go along. 
For fear that some country will not take 
some money for military purposes, this 
Nation gives them some money for eco- 
nomic purposes also. We do a great deal 
of trading, and we try to persuade other 
countries that we will give them more 
money for economic aid if they will co- 
operate in the military field. 

I believe we are doing enough, with the 
amount of $7,000,000,000 which is left 
in the bill, without raising the amount 
to $8,000,000,000. Certainly when the 
taxpayers of the United States are giv- 
ing General Eisenhower $7,000,000,000 a 
year to work with, no one can say that 
we are not contributing our share in 
building up the North Atlantic Treaty 
army. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, a 
short time ago I joined the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] with 
other colleagues in his amendment to 
cut $500,000,000 from the economic aid 
item proposed in the pending bill, I did 
so because I honestly felt that the bill 
could stand a cut of a half billion 
dollars. 

I believe it can be stated, on the basis 
of what I have found out and what I 
I have heard, not only on the floor of the 
Senate but from men who have analyzed 
the situation much more carefully than 
I have, that the pending bill could stand 
even a greater cut than $500,000,000. We 
must take into consideration what our 
responsibilities are here at home and cut 
many of these measures accordingly. We 
owe that obligation to the American 
taxpayer. 

There is a limit on how much we can 
tax the American people. According to 
recent press reports, the Finance Com- 
mittee is thinking in terms of going 
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down into the everyday life of the citi- 
zens of this Nation and taxing many 
items of everyday use, including wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, and 
many other similar items, in order to 
raise sufficient money to meet our com- 
mitments and to carry on our govern- 
mental functions. Our domestic de- 
fense and tax bill will be terrific. By 
the pending amendment to the bill we 
are asked to give $8,500,000,000 to the 
European nations for aid in one way or 
another. 

I do not quarrel with men who hon- 
estly feel that we should put up that 
much money. I disagree with them. I 
disagree with them because I feel that 
if we drive the people of our Nation to 
the point where they feel they are carry- 
ing an unjust burden for foreign na- 
tions, we will lessen our ability later 
on down the line, in my humble opinion, 
to meet our responsibilities when the 
dark days come, if they do. We have 
been most generous in giving our tax 
money to European nations—billions 
and billions of dollars of it in the past. 

I know it is sometimes popular in the 
Senate, as it is throughout the country, 
to herald in the press and by speeches, 
a series of crises immediately preceding 
the consideration of the kind of meas- 
ure which is before us today. We hear 
it in connection with European aid, and 
we hear it in connection with controls 
legislation. 

Mr. President, what I am saying is 
that the American people are becom- 
ing skeptical about the great scareheads 
and the discussion about the calami- 
ties which lie immediately ahead of us, 
whenever this kind of foreign-aid meas- 
ure comes up in Congress. I do not 
mean to discount our responsibility for 
building up the defense of our coun- 
try and to a degree abroad; but I do 
say that there is a limit to how far the 
country can go in meeting what some 
European nations believe should be our 
continuing dollars-and-cents grants to 
them. Therefore I cannot support the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GeorcE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
has yielded a few minutes to me. I 
merely wish to state that I expect to cast 
my vote against pending amendment, 
but for somewhat different reasons than 
the ones stated by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. I believe that 
we are in a crisis. I believe that there 
is a danger confronting this Nation, and 
that there is a dahger confronting the 
world. 

A few moments ago when we were 
considering an amendment proposing a 
half-billion-dollar reduction in this au- 
thorization, I made a plea in support of 
the committee, because committee mem- 
bers have had an opportunity to visit Eu- 
rope, to talk to those who are handling 
the program, and know the facts. The 
committee has made a report, and the 
committee has stated that the amount 
of $7,500,000,000 is sufficient. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is im- 
portant to give to the people abroad all 
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the moriey they need to help them to de- 
fend themselves, because when they de- 
fend themselves they are helping to de- 
fend the United States of America. But, 
Mr. President, this is a program that 
must and will be continually evaluated. 
There is no possibility that all of these 
funds can and will be expended in the 
next few months, There will be ample 
opportunity to determine whether addi- 
tional authorization is necessary. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] have pending an amend- 
ment providing for an investigation “as 
to the adequacy of the amounts author- 
ized in this act,” with particular refer- 
ence to the degree of military prepared- 
ness necessary for the achievement of the 
objectives of this act. Such a study by 
the committees insures that the Congress 
will be at all times fully informed as to 
the sufficiency of the authorization for 
this program. 

However, whether or not the Moody- 
McMahon amendment is adopted, I am 
sure the cognizant committees will con- 
stantly study the program and its needs. 
I take it that if they find that more 
money is needed, they will recommend 
that we authorize the appropriation of 
more money. 

I believe, therefore, Mr. President, 
that we are better off today if we stand 
by the committees’ recommendation 
and approve the authorization they rec- 
ommended. It was their best judgment, 
it was made after giving careful study to 
the entire situation at first hand, and it 
represents our own legislative arm’s ex- 
pert opinion. We ought to stand by it 
since the program is in no wise jeopar- 
dized by not increasing the authorization 
at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHak]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
naturally I am opposed to this amend- 
ment because I was a cosponsor of the 
other amendment, which provided that 
the economic aid be reduced half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

It is unfortunate that this bill comes 
to us in one package, thus denying to the 
Senate an opportunity to favor making 
funds available for only military aid in 
Western Europe and elsewhere. In its 
present form the bill forces the Mem- 
bers of the Senate either to take the en- 
tire amount or to reject the entire 
amount. So far as I am concerned, Mr. 
President, that is entirely inequitable 
and unfair, because it denies to the 
Members of this body an opportunity to 
favor any military assistance which may 
be meritorious and to oppose other parts 
of the program. 

A few minutes ago the majority leader 
said the United States faces.a crisis— 
another crisis now, Mr. President. How- 
ever, it is not really another crisis; it is 
the same crisis in which the United 
States has been involved for more than 
18 years, ever since the New Deal ad- 
ministration took over. Always we are 
told that we are faced with a crisis, an 
emergency of some kind or other, so 
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that the politicians and the economic 
planners in Washington can rouse the 
people, through the press and over the 
radio, to face “the great crisis confront- 
ing our Nation.” 

Mr. President, the American people 
are beginning to realize that what we 
need is, not an expansion of our spend- 
ing program abroad, but a reexamina- 
tion of our foreign policy. : 

Appeals are made by Senators on the 
other side to “keep faith with the people 
abroad.” Mr. President, that is a won- 
derful appeal, “to keep faith with the 
American people,” by spending more 
money abroad, so that we shall have 
more friends, more allies, so it is claimed, 
scattered all over the world, to defend 
America. Mr. President, I think it is 
more important to keep faith with the 
American people, than to keep faith with 
the nationals of countries scattered all 
over the globe. 

In the past several years I have heard 
a great deal said about the need to take 
“a calculated risk.” I cannot tell you 
what “a calculated risk” is, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I doubt whether the American 
people know what “a calculated risk” is. 
However, at the conclusion of the World 
War II fighting we were told that it was 
necessary to make loans through inter- 
national agencies and through bilateral 
agreements in order to build up the eco- 
nomic stability of certain countries, so 
as to fortify them, in order that they 
might cooperate with us militarily in 
resisting Communist aggression. 

First we were asked to make loans and 
grants; then we were asked to adopt the 
Marshall plan. O Mr. President, we 
were told that if we just adopted the 
Marshall plan that would be the end of 
our spending abroad, because then the 
recipient countries in Western Europe 
would become so strong economically 
and militarily that they could defend 
themselves, and it would no longer be 
necessary for them to use American 
crutches. 

Mr. President, the Marshall plan has 
reached its termination; yet in the bill 
now before us, a bill ostensibly for the 
purpose of miltiary aid, we find included 
an authorization for the appropriation 
of $1,500,000,000 for economic aid. 

Again I say it is difficult for a Member 
of the Senate to vote for a certain 
amount of military aid by means of this 
bill, because in view of the present par- 
liamertary situation we must accept the 
entire package, the entire bill, if we 
accept any part of it. 

Mr. President, while we are talking 
during this debate and while the so- 
called experts in the State Department 
are talking about having the military 
forces in Europe today build up our de- 
fenses against Communist aggression, 
let me take just a few minutes to call the 
attention of this body to another occa- 
sion when an overwhelming number of 
Senators responded to the appeals of the 
so-called experts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
five additional minutes to the Senator 
from Idaho, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr, DWORSHAK. Mr. President, it 
might be pertinent to point out at this 
time that although an agreement has 
been entered in regard to a division of 
the time available for this debate, the 
present occasion, when the Senate is 
considering this important problem, is 
one of the few instances in the history 
of this august body when there has not 
been a widespread clamor on the part of 
Senators for additional time for debate. 
I do not like to believe that is a direct 
result of the apathy and the indifference 
of the Members of this body as they con- 
sider authorizing the expenditure of 
$7,500,000,000. After all, Mr. President, 
that is not very much, so we are told— 
but it is as much as the entire revenue 
collections made by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the year preceding Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. President, the Members of this 
body apparently do not care very much, 
because, regardless of how much money 
is spent, there probably will be a large 
deficit. I observe that the Senator who 
now is presiding over the Senate is the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, which is laboring 
diligently every day on a tax bill, in an 
endeavor to get a painless tax bill by 
means of which to extricate an addi- 
tional $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 or 
$8,000,000,000 from the pockets of the 
taxpayers of our country. That is a dif- 
ficult problem. However, regardless of 
the amount of revenue raised by means 
of the next tax bill, we probably shall 
have a deficit of $12,000,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000,000 this year, and probably twice 
that much next year. 

Probably there is no particular reason 
why any Member of this body should be 
interested, inasmuch as we have had 
deficits for almost every one of the past 
18 years; and the taxpayers are not 
much concerned about increased taxes, 
for they have become inured to that sort 
of experience and that sort of exploita- 
tion by this administration. 

So I presume that is why there is no 
request by many Senators for the allot- 
ment to them of time in which to engage 
in this debate or to speak on this sub- 
ject. This matter seems to be relatively 
unimportant in the great deliberations of 
this body—the mere authorization of the 
appropriation of $7,500,000,000. 

Mr. President, I started to call atten- 
tion to another occasion when we lis- 
tened to the great authorities and the 
great experts. It was in May and June 
1947, At that time we were exhorted to 
vote for ratification of a peace treaty 
with Italy. I cannot take time now to go 
into detail regarding it, but what that 
treaty did was to demilitarize Italy. At 
a time when we were supposed to be 
building up the free nations in the world 
against Communist aggression, 79 of the 
Members of this body accepted the ad- 
vice of the experts enc the authorities to 
ratify that treaty. It was said to be 
essential, although it was very incon- 
sistent with the need of Italy to defend 
herself against the Communist hordes. 
That treaty caused the demilitarization 
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of Italy and made Italy almost defense- 
less in the face of Communist aggression. 
I am one of the 10 Senators who at that 
time defied public sentiment and the 
propaganda which had covered this Na- 
tion. I was unwilling to accept the rec- 
ommendations of the so-called experts. 

Only recently we read in the press that 
de Gasperi, the Premier of Italy, is plan- 
ning to visit the United States in the 
next week or two, to make an appeal to 
the Nation—to the President, to the 
State Department, to the Congress, and 
to the people of the United States—for 
a revision of that infamous Italian peace 
treaty. Other articles state that repre- 
sentatives of France are being sent to the 
United States to seek a revision of that 
peaca treaty. 

Mr. President, I am reluctant to be- 
lieve what I read yesterday, namely, that 
our “greatest” authority of all, Secre- 
tary Acheson himself, has said that he 
believes the time has arrived to make 
revisions in the Italian peace treaty, so 
that Italy and the people of that great 
nation may be placed in a position so 
they may contribute something to the 
defenses of Western Europe against 
.Communist aggression. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has 
again expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
two additional minutes to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator frora Illinois 
for his courtesy. I shall conclude 
promptly. I merely referred to this situ- 
ation involving the proposed revision of 
the Italian peace treaty to show that the 
so-called experts and authorities can be 
wrong. In fact, the record of the de- 
liberations in Congress since the end of 
hostilities in World War II will show that 
in most cases the authorities and the ex- 
perts have been wrong. So I should like 
to emphasize at this time that while we 
are importuned and exhorted by the 
great authorities and by some leaders 
in Congress to make $7,500,000,000 avail- 
able for spending abroad, I am willing 
to stop and consider whether it is neces- 
sary to continue spending everywhere on 
the globe these billions of dollars, which 
ultimately must come out of the pockets 
of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. President, when we consider the 
fact that $35,000,000,000 has been ex- 
pended abroad since 1945 to insure the 
peace, I ask, what peace? Peace in 
Korea? Oh, that is just a cold war, a 
hot war—call it anything one may want 
to call it. But it is one of those “cal- 
culated risks” taken by the American 
Congress and the people, following the 
leadership of this administration. A cal- 
culated risk to insure peace? Ask those 
gallant young Americans and other 
soldiers of the United Nations who are 
fighting in Korea whether they are today 
having peace. 

I say, Mr. President, that we are still 
in this same crisis which has faced the 
country for 18 years. This crisis is used 
to justify the spending of these billions 
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of dollars abroad, to intimidate the 
American people into accepting all of 
these administration policies, because 
they are calculated risks. 

Mr. President, I believe the American 
people realize, finally, that something 
must be done to reexamine our foreign 
Policy, including the agreements made 
at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, in order 
to find out whether the American people 
can continue, from an economic stand- 
point, militarily, or any other way, to 
follow blindly the foreign policies and 
the domestic economic policies of this 
administration, which promises peace, 
but which gives us war, whicl. promises 
us prosperity, even though it may be a 
phony or syr-thetic prosperity, but which 
in fact is threatening our Government 
with insolvency. 

So far as I am concerned, I think we 
ought to consider the welfare of the 
American people quite as much as we 
consider the welfare of people of coun- 
tries abroad. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 3 
minutes. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK 
FELLOWS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
the untimely passing of Representative 
Frank Fellows, my successor as a Rep- 
resentative of the Third Congressional 
District of Maine, the State of Maine and 
America have lost a superlative public 
servant, and one who has left a deep 
impression upon his associates in the 
Congress, After a brilliant career at the 
Maine bar, as one of the great trial law- 
yers of our generation, Representative 
Fellows turned his splendid talents, and 
his wealth of experience with all the 
problems of humanity, to the full-time 
service of his State and Nation. 

Disappointed and disillusioned, at 
first, as he peered behind the scenes at 
the seamy side of politics, there seemed 
many times when he considered seriously 
returning to the law he loved so well. 
Gradually the challenge of the Congress 
grew on him, with the opportunity not 
only to serve the people of Maine, but to 
affect the course of his country and the 
world in the unsettled and changing era 
in which we live. 

His handling of the displaced-persons 
legislation in the House will long stand 
as a monument to the warmth of his 
human understanding, his profound 
sympathy for suffering humanity, and a 
parliamentary skill and mastery of the 
entire intricate situation that is all too 
rarely seen in Congress in this genera- 
tion. 

His pungent humor masked a philo- 
sophical understanding of human prob- 
lems and human frailties, coupled with 
a perception of the meaning of America 
and a devotion to what he conceived to 
be its fundamental principles, that 
uniquely qualified him to serve his State 
and country. His life and work will long 
serve to inspire those who were privileged 
to know him. His friends were legion, 
and their loss is great, 
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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5113) to maintain the 
security and promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international peace and security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. GREEN. I yield 10 minutes to 


the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN). 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from New York is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
vote on the pending amendment will 
tell the Kremlin how deep runs our de- 
termination to have a strong free world. 
This vote will tell the free nations of 
the world—our allies, our friends, and 
those largely uncommitted—hoy. strong 
runs our desire to see all the people of 
the free world helped in their economic, 
as well as their military needs. 

Mr. President, let us not lose sight 
of the fact that we are dealing not only 
with governments, with names like 
Great Britain, France, Lebanon, and the 
Philippines, but also with people, with 
John, Francois, Ali, Fritz, and Juan De 
La Cruz—individuals, simple people. 

Most of them are determined today to 
preserve or to gain their freedom. But 
they are also concerned, deeply con- 
cerned, with the problem of gaining by 
the sweat of their brow, food, clothing, 
shelter, and economic sustenance for 
themselves and their families. 

We must continue to show these peo- 
ple that the American Nation is inter- 
ested in the economic as well as the 
political phase of their existence. We 
must continue to show that we are not 
trying to mobilize mercenaries to fight, 
but to help men to live. 

This circumstance and many others 
challenge us to vote the full amount re- 
quested and recommended by the Presi- 
dent and his economic and military ad- 
visers. I cannot see how we can fail to 
vote the funds—and all the funds— 
necessary for this undertaking. From 
the taxpayers’ viewpoint, from the view- 
point of the American people, we are 
now offered a bargain in national se- 
curity. We can help these peoples, these 
nations, to stand on their own feet and 
contribute to the strength of the free 
world, or we can haggle and cut, and 
balance the budget while unbalancing 
the strength of the world this side of 
the iron curtain. 

Mr. President, the title of the pending 
bill is the Mutual Security Act. It might 
also be called the Strength and Peace 
Act. This legislation is designed to build 
strength throughout the world, and espe- 
cially in those critical areas upon which 
depends the salvation of freedom for our 
time. It is designed also, and by the 
same token, for the preservation of peace 
for our time. 

This legislation is the hope of the 
free world for peace. Peace through 
strength—that is the prescription uf the 
legislation. 
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I do not believe that the peoples of the 
free world, in either Europe or Asia, 
are willing to gird for war, if the object 
is war. They are willing to gird for 
peace, and to prepare for war, so that 
they may enjoy peace. 

Their will to resist aggression has 
grown by leaps and bounds in the last 
12 months. They are willing now to 
fight to defend freedom, and their own 
security, if that proves necessary. That 
is the miracle which has been wrought 
by our leadership—the leadership of our 
Government, of our leaders—President 
Truman, Secretary Acheson, Secretary 
Marshall, and last but among the first, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Since Korea, the defense budgets of 
our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have increased by 74 per- 
cent. Eight percent of the gross na- 
tional product in these nations is now 
going for defense, slightly more than 
one-half the proportion in the United 
States. This slice is coming out of an 
area whose per capita income is less than 
one-third that of the United States. 
This means to me that the governments 
and people of Western Europe are deter- 
mined to fight for freedom if necessary, 
and to make the vital sacrifices. 

But those sacrifices cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of simple statistics. 
Budgets do not tell the story. The size 
of forces under arms do not tell the 
story. All those people live in the 
shadow of aggression. 

The brutal forces of Soviet domina- 
tion threaten every man, woman, and 
child in Western Europe. If the blows 
should fall, they will fall on these people, 

Those in the Armed Forces have far 
less to fear than have the civilians. The 
leaders of those governments—those who 
have committed their nations to the 
present course—stand in a much more 
deadly danger than any soldier. And all 
who share in the social, religious, po- 
litical, and cultural life of those nations 
stand to lose all if aggression comes and 
succeeds. The more the resistance to 
aggression, the more terror for all the 
people if resistance fails. We who stand 
on the distant rim of events, and yet who 
e te them, cannot forget this simple 
fact. 

I appeal to Senators and to all my 
countrymen to put politics aside, to for- 
get the advantage which might be gained 
by voting for cuts in appropriations. 
There is a time and place for rigid econ- 
omy. This bill is not it. We shall not 
have profited from alleged economy if we 
lose our lives, or, what is to me even more 
important, our liberties. 

I appeal to my colleagues to vote the 
full funds, to vote these dollars which 
can save the lives of our boys and many 
millions of men, women, and children, 
sons and daughters, and fathers and 
mothers here and abroad. 

I appeal to my colleagues to vote for 
these funds for the sake of freedom, for 
the sake of strength, for the sake of 
peace. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 

` 10 minutes, 
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Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the 
question, as I see it, is whether the 
United States of America and the free 
world are threatened by communism or 
whether we are not threatened; whether 
the danger to the American people is a 
figment of someone’s imagination, as we 
might conclude from some of the dis- 
cussion here, or is a real danger. If it 
is not a figment of someone’s imagina- 
tion, if we are in danger, then I think 
it is obvious we should set up a force in 
the free world to protect ourselves if 
we are attacked, and, if possible, to make 
the world so strong that not even the 
14 gangsters in Moscow would dare to 
attack us. 

The question is, what yardstick, what 
measure, are wé going to use to decide 
how we should make ourselves stronger? 

In my judgment, the yardstick should 
be the amount of strength needed to 
defend ourselves, as estimated by men 
like General Eisenhower, General Brad- 
ley, and the other military experts who 
have gone into the question of defend- 
ing the free world. They have made a 
strategic plan for the defense of the 
free world. They have put down, the 
number of divisions, guns, and planes 
which are necessary to carry out the 
strategic plan of defense. Anything less 
than that is playing patty-cake with 
the Nation’s peril. That is what the 
Senate is doing this afternoon if it cuts 
this fund. 

Mr. President, I went to the headquar- 
ters of the American and Allied generals 
abroad and endeavored to find out the 
facts about the matter of defense. 

The real question is: Is the level 
of military strength presented in this 
bill adequate to do the job? Based 
upon the estimate of what the top allied 
strategy board says is essential, the 
answer to that question is “No,” 

Of course, a final judgment on this 
question cannot be reached until we 
have all the facts. The distinguished 
majority leader a few minutes ago men- 
tioned the fact that the Senator from 
Connecticut and myself had suggested 
an amendment to the bill which would 
call upon the two committees of the 
Senate to make a restudy of the ade- 
quacy of the appropriation, in the light 
of the fact that it does not come up to 
what the top military board of experts 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion say is necessary for the defense of 
the free world. I am glad to have the 
assurance of the leadership that such a 
continuing survey of other strength 
will be made. 

Like other Senators, I believe the 
American taxpayer's dollar must be pre- 
served. We must get our money’s worth. 
I came back from the trip abroad with 
the conclusion that if we are to be con- 
tent with the level of military strength 
contemplated in this bill, the total ap- 
propriation should be reduced. But I 
think it is a far more intelligent ap- 
proach, since we are in danger of attack 
by Russia, to see what may be done 
about using the appropriation asked to 
increase our strength. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I had pre- 
pared yesterday three amendments 
which I felt would insure a greater mili- 
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tary strength, get us more guns for our 
dollars. 

One of those amendments would pro- 
vide for the creation of a pool of weapons 
in Europe, to be furnished by greater 
production in European factories, paid 
for out of European budgets. By stimu- 
lating production of military equipment 
in Europe, we can get more for our 
money. 

The second amendment would re- 
quire our allies to contribute their max- 
imum economic effort, as measured 
by American experts, to build allied 
strength. The third would require the 
use of virtually the entire counterpart 
fund, created by Marshall plan dollars in 
those countries for military or defense- 
related uses. 

The wise thing to do, in my judgment, 
is to employ our control over counter- 
part to get greater production of weap- 
ons, rather than cut the speed of build- 
ing our strength when it is so far short 
of our requirements. But Congress 
seems about to vote a slash in the amount 
needed for the defenses of this country 
and Allied countries against the Red 
menace with the votes of many of those 
who like so well to talk about it all the 
time. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Georce in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. There are those who 
are talking and writing about the Reds, 
and they want to chase this fellow and 
that fellow all over the country, and they 
want to create spectacles to show how 
pure and patriotic they themselves are, 
but they fall down when it comes really 
to the point of erecting a shield against 
the Reds. 

Mr. MOODY. They do not stand up 
when the chips are down. 

I will say, Mr. President, that I decided 
to withhold the amendments because I 
was advised and assured by the respon- 
sible officials of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration that these three 
methods, which would give us more for 
our dollars, will be pushed vigorously. 
I am not content with the amount of 
military strength contemplated in this 
bill. Nevertheless, I think Congress 
should appropriate that money under 
policies which will require our allies to 
give a greater effort. Then I believe 
that the entire question should be re- 
studied to see whether or not Congress 
is endangering this Nation’s safety when 
it provides the clear requirement de- 
clared essential] by experts in whom we 
all profess to have the greatest con- 
fidence. I believe the American people, 
too, have great confidence in these men. 

I think the American people would be 
shocked if they had the facts and knew 
how far the pending bill falls short of 
what we should be doing if we believe we 
are threatened by Red Russia today. Of 
course, some Americans say we are not 
so threatened, that the danger is a man- 
ufactured one; that the contention that 
communism is sweeping over a part of 
the world is a part of a political scheme 
to perpetuate someone in office, 
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Some may believe that. I do not be- 
lieve it. I think the world and our coun- 
try are in terrible danger. I believe the 
basis and foundation of the strength that 
must protect this free world lies in Amer- 
ica; in the American economic system 
which we must safeguard, and also in the 
American and allied military strength, 
which we must provide. Therefore, I 
think it is penny-wise and pound-foolish 
at this point to fail to come up to the 
requirements that the top NATO board 
members say are essential for the safety 
of the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
exrired. > 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes more to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, but I have completed my state- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, how many 
minutes are left on our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Rhode Island has at the disposal of his 
side of the issue 17 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have 
been somewhat surprised to hear Sen- 
ators on this floor using the same argu- 
ments in the United States of America 
today that I heard used in Europe a year 
ago. At that time people in some of 
the European countries were saying the 
same thing that is now being said here. 
They said, “We cannot afford to fight 
this Russian Army that is already almost 
on our borders. What does it mean if we 
fight? It means we cannot win. It 
means that in fighting in vain we would 
sacrifice the lives of our sons. It would 
mean the killing off of the next genera- 
tion. It would mean that we would lose 
all our property, that our buildings would 
be bombed, and whatever property was 
left would be taken by the conquerer, 
We cannot afford that.” 

Mr. President the argument—“we can- 
not afford that’—is the same as that 
being used here this afternoon. But, Mr. 
President, it is not a question of whether 
we can afford to prepare for a great war. 
The proposed appropriation is partly for 
a war, if it comes. It is partly ex- 
penditure to prevent the coming of a 
war, But it is said, “We cannot afford 
it.” What does that mean? It means, 
if we carry the argument to its logical 
conclusion, that we should do away with 
our Army, we should do away with our 
Navy, we should not make appropria- 
tions for atom bombs, and so forth, and 
that thereby save all that money. 

We hear much said about taking 
money out of the taxpayers’ pockets. It 
is the representatives of the people who 
are voting to appropriate money to de- 
fend the people. It is not a question 
whether we can afford it. It is a ques- 
tion of whether we can afford not to 
do it. 

Mr. President, the same people in Eu- 
rope who, a year ago, said, “We cannot 
afford to fight the Russian armies,” have 
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changed their point of view during the 
year. A marvelous change has come over 
them. They now say, “There is more 
to be considered than saving our lives 
and the lives of our sons and saving our 
cities and saving our property. We want 


- to save our liberties. They will be gone 


forever if we do not fight.” 

Mr. President, when we were in Eu- 
rope we were told that some of the na- 
tions of Europe will fight to the death, 
even if the United States does not come 
to their aid and join with them in what 
should be a mutual defense of all our 
liberties. It is a wonderful change that 
has come over them, as I have already 
stated. 

But, Mr. President, the same argu- 
ments that were used by people in Euro- 
pean countries a year ago are raised 
now by some Senators on the floor of 
the United States Senate. They say, 
“We cannot afford it. We must keep 
our money in our pockets.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, what good will the money do in 
our pockets in case we lose the war? 

Then it is said, “We can afford to 
spend a certain lower amount.” That 
is like the case of a man who falls 
through a hole in the ice and a crowd 
gathers around, and someone calls out, 
“Get a rope.” The question is asked, 
“How long a rope do we need?” “We 
need 20 feet. Go to the store and get 
20 feet.” Some men run to the store 
and buy a rope and bring it back with 
them. They say, “We thought we could 
get along with 15 feet, and here it is.” 
That is the kind of argument we are 
listening to here this afternoon. 

Mr. President, America today faces 
the gravest threat of its existence. 
Soviet totalitarianism dedicated to the 
premise that Communists must rule the 
world, is operating fully in keeping with 
that premise. A Korea of today can be- 
come a global holocaust of tomorrow. 
Foreign battlefields can become Ameri- 
can battlefields unless we act now to 
prevent it. 

The mutual security program cur- 
rently before the United States Senate 
represents America’s only sane answer 
to the terrible problem posed by the 
Kremlin’s designs. It represents our 
only effective weapon for building the 
sort of democratic bulwark which can 
withstand the impact of communism. 

We Americans want peace. We want 
to preserve the liberties and the high 


standard of living which have made our 


civilization an example to the whole 
world. But we must be prepared to pay 
the price of maintaining our civilization. 

Twiddling thumbs and pinching pen- 
nies will not serve the purpose. Presi- 
dent Truman has asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $8,500,000,000 for military and 
economic aid to the other free nations 
of the world. That amount is roughly 
2 percent more than we spent during 
the past year. The President has made 
it clear that eight and one-half billions 
is the minimum required to build the 
unity and strength of the free world to 
the level which will deter Communist 
aggression. 

The House of Representatives has 
trimmed almost $1,000,000,000 off the 
amount requested by the administration. 
The Senate committees charged with 
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consideration of the mutual security bill 
have reported it to the Senate with a 
cut roughly equal to that of the House. 
The committees’ ax has fallen almost 
exclusively on the economic aid provi- 
sions of the bill. Yet economic aid to 
our allies is as important as outright 
military aid. Both are essential to 
American security. 

America today is anything but self- 
sufficient. We cannot “go it alone,” to 
use the phrase of a distinguished general. 
Our security is fully dependent upon that 
of the other free countries. 

Our industrial production at its peak 
is just 55 percent of that of the entire 
free world. We produce only 19 percent 
of the free world’s basic strategic mate- 
rials. All of our tin, natural rubber, 
and jute come from abroad. We import 
79 percent or more of our chrome, baux- 
ite, and manganese. 

Western Europe alone, with its great 
reservoir of skilled manpower, its stra- 
tegic position, and its productive capac- 
ity, can represent the difference between 
a democratic peace and totalitarian slav- 
ery for all the free peoples. 

Free Europe in the Soviet bloc’s hands 
would clearly swing the balance of power 
to communism. It would see America 
outmanned, outgunned, and outpro- 
duced. Clearly we need Europe, as 
Europe needs us. 

But of what earthly good are Ameri- 
can arms to Frenchmen, Britishers, and 
others whose economies are so out of 
balance as to prohibit both the desire 
to use them and the means of using 
them? 

Are our friends overseas going all out 
to fight the battle of democracy—our 
battle as well as theirs—if we withhold 
the economic assistance needed to step 
up their military production without fur- 
ther depressing an already skimpy stand- 
ard of living? No; they are not; nor can 
we expect them to do so. 

The mutual-security program, as pro- 
posed by President Truman, is the key 
to America’s salvation, as well as that of 
our allies. The United States Congress 
should enact a mutual-security bill 
which includes the full eight and one- 
half billions in foreign assistance origi- 


- nally requested. It should restore the 


dangerous cuts in economic aid already 
made. 

Failure to do so would mean toying 
with America’s survival. It is my firm 
conviction that enactment of the full 
$8,500,000,000 mutual-security program 
is what the necessities of the situation 
call for. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the Senator 
cor South Carolina whatever time is 
eft. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to invite the attention of 
Senators who will be members of the 
conference to a request which has been 
made of me as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency for the 
reason that the nomination of Mr. Jess 
Larson has been sent down for confirma- 
tion under certain circumstances. 

On Tuesday, August 28, 1951, the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive order creating 
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the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. This Agency will operate under 
the direction of Mr Charles Wilson, of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
its functions are necessary in order that 
the competition between agencies of the 
United States Government in world mar- 
kets be eliminated, and that critical and 
strategic materials be procured by only 
a single agency representing the Ameri- 
can people. This is both a commendable 
and necessary step in our whole emer- 
gency program. 

I note that section 509 of H. R. 5113. 
as reported, provides for $55,000,000 of 
funds to promote increased production 
of materials in which the United States 
is deficient. 

I trust that when the conferees come 
to the discussion of this section that they 
consider the recent action of the Presi- 
dent and in the interest of efficiency and 
security that they give consideration to 
the vesting of the authority created by 
this section in the President of the United 
States in order that he may delegate to 
the appropriate agency which has been 
created for the purposes to which I have 
referred. 

. Likewise the officers of such agency 
should be clothed with the appropriate 
diplomatic status to properly carry out 
their responsibilities in connection with 
government to government negotiations. 

Mr. President, I ask that the conferees 
give consideration to what the President 
of the United States has recommended 
in the interest of economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of our foreign relations. 

Mr. GREEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green McFarland 
Bennett Hayden McKellar 
Benton Hendrickson McMahon 
Brewster He Millikin 
Bricker Hill Moody 

B. Hoey Morse 
Butler, Md Holland Mundt 
Butler, Nebr, Humphrey Murray 
Byrd Hunt Nixon 
Capehart Ives O'Mahoney 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Case Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cordon Kem Smat 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Knowland Ste 

Duff Taft 
Dworshak Lehman Thye ^ 
Eastland Long Underwood 
Ecton Magnuson Watkins 
Elender Martin Welker 
Frear Maybank Williams 
George McCarthy Young 
Gillette 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. LANGER and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent 
by leave of the Senate, 
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The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fu.sricHt], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarraN] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Jone Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mowroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, attending the meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate, 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Smira] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loben] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 

Wenator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Knowtanp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitrH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

If the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Torey] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Wier] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing 
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of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], 
the Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL and Mr. Lopez], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Smrru], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHER- 
RY] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] is paired with 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from California 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—17 

Benton Humphrey McMahon 
Clements Kefauver Moody 
Green Kerr Morse 
Hayden Kilgore Murray 
Hennings Lehman Pastore 

Magnuson 

NAYS—56 

Aiken Ellender McKellar 
Bennett Millikin 
Brewster Mundt 
Bricker Gillette Nixon 
Bridges Hendrickson O'Mahoney 
Butler, Md. Hoey Robertson 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Russell 
Byrd Hunt Schoeppel 
Capehart Ives Smathers 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Smith Maine 

Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Taft 
Cordon Kem Thye 
Dirksen Langer Underwood 
Douglas Long Watkins 
Duff Martin Welker 
Dworshak Maybank Williams 
Eastland McCarthy Young 
Ecton McFarland 

NOT VOTING—23 

Anderson Knowland Saltonstall 
Cain Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Malone Smith, N. C: 
Ferguson McCarran 
Flanders McClellan Tobey 
Fulbright Monroney Wherry 
Hickenlooper Neely Wiley 
Jenner O'Conor 


So the amendment submitted by Mr, 
GREEN, for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment identified as “8-29-51— 
B,” which I now offer on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Moopy]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Vermont wish to have the 
entire amendment read? 

Mr. AIKEN. No, Mr. President. The 
amendment is now at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, and will be con- 
sidered as having been read. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
AIKen, on behalf of himself and Mr. 
Moopy, is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new title, as 
follows: 

“TITLE VI—Great Laxrs-Sr. LAWRENCE BASIN 
DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec. 601. As provided by article XIII of 

the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between 
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the United States and Great Britain, the 
agreement made by and between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada, 
dated March 19, 1941, published in House 
Document No, 153, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, is hereby approved, with 
the exception of article VII, article VIII, 
paragraph (c), and article IX thereof, and 
the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to fulfill the undertakings made 
on behalf of the United States in said agree- 
ment, with the exception of article VII, arti- 
cle VIII, paragraph (c), and article IX, upon 
the receipt by him of satisfactory evidence 
of the approval of said agreement with the 
exceptions provided above, by reciprocal or 
concurrent legislation of Canada: Provided, 
That the President, before said agreement 
enters into force, obtains satisfactory assur- 
ances, by exchange of notes or otherwise, that 
the Government of Canada agrees to the 
principle of making the new deep-water nav- 
igation works on the St. Lawrence River 
herein authorized self-liquidating by charg- 
ing reasonable tolls, this principle to be im- 
plemented through the conclusion of ar- 
rangements satisfactory to both Govern- 
ments pursuant to section 603 of this title. 

“Src. 602. It is the sense of the Congress 
that it would be desirable for the President 
to negotiate with Canada a treaty with refer- 
ence to the matters provided for in article 
VII of the agreement of March 19, 1941, in- 
cluding provisions with respect to the per- 
petual navigation rights on the Great Lakes, 
on the connecting channels and canals and 
in the wholly Canadian sections of the St. 
Lawrence River; and to submit such treaty 
for the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 603. (a) During the period of con- 
struction the President is authorized and 
directed to negotiate a further agreement 
with the Government of Canada, under the 
provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, defining the rates of charges or tolls 
to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic 
using the new deep-water navigation facili- 
ties on the St. Lawrence River, authorized in 
this title: Provided, That (1) the total 
charges shall be fair and equitable and shall 
give due consideration to encouragement of 
increased utilization of the navigation facili- 
ties, and to the special character of bulk 
agricultural, mineral, and other raw mate- 
rials; (2) that tolls shall vary for ships in 
ballast and according to the character of 
cargo with the view that each classification 
of cargo will so far as practicable derive rel- 
ative benefits from the use of these facili- 
ties; (3) that in no event shall the total 
charges exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per 
short ton of laden cargo, and may be less 
depending on character of laden cargo; (4) 
that tolls shall apply only on traffic utilizing 
the new deep-water navigation works on the 
St. Lawrence River, with such exception of 
local or way or Government traffic as may be 
agreed upon by the two countries: Provided 
further, That such agreement shall become 
effective only after approval by the Congress 
of the United States and the Parliament of 
Canada. 

“(b) The President may, at his discretion, 
appoint a St. Lawrence Advisory Commis- 
sion, to cooperate with similar representa- 
tives of the Government of Canada, for the 
purpose of studying and, after public hear- 
ings, making recommendations to their re- 
spective Government on the administrative, 
technical, and economic aspects of a toll sys- 
tem on the proposed 27-foot St. Lawrence 
canals, as a basis for the agreement on tolls 
proposed in this section. 

“Sec. 604. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
provisions of this title and to enable the 
United States to carry out the undertakings 
hereby authorized. 
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“(b) Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, no amendment of the agree- 
ment, and no exchange of notes under arti- 
cle I, section 4, thereof, shall impose addi- 
tional financial or other obligations on the 
United States. 

“Src. 605. Any arrangement for the dis- 
position of power from the project works to 
be constructed on the United States side of 
the International Rapids section shall be 
effective only after approval by the Congress 
of the United States.” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont is recognized. The 
Chair understands that the amendment 
he has submitted is the so-called St. 
Lawrence amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct, Mr. 
President, s 

I now yield 8 minutes to myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont is recognized for 8 
minutes. He has 1 hour under his con- 
trol in connection with this amendment., 

Mr. AIKEN. As I have said, this 
amendment is the so-called St. Law- 
rence amendment. 

Mr. President, of all the foreign na- 
tions, Canada is our nearest and best 
neighbor. In the event of war, the out- 
come would ultimately depend upon the 
productive capacity of the United States 
and Canada. 

The St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes comprise one of the world’s great- 
est natural resources. If fully developed 
so as to add billions of kilowatts of 
power to the energy supply of the two 
nations and an inland waterway from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the heart of the 
continent, the tremendous contribution 
to the economy and military strength of 
the two nations can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Already, the great industrial centers 
of Ontario and northeastern United 
States are desperate for want of power. 

Soon the great steel centers and arsen- 
als of Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and 
other cities on the Great Lakes will be 
short of high-grade iron ore unless the 
St. Lawrence River is made navigable 
for ore carriers and other ships. 

The outcome of world war III, if it 
comes, could well depend upon how 
rapidly we develop the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway and the electric en- 
ergy therein. 

According to the Defense Power Ad- 
ministration, a power crisis is already 
upon us. It is as acute as the shortage 
of our Air Force. 

In fact, the development of the St. 
Lawrence power is essential to expand- 
ing our Air Force, for the aluminum 
plant at Massena, N. Y., is dependent 
upon electricity generated hundreds 
of miles away, electricity which in the 
event of war would inevitably be needed 
elsewhere, and would not be available 
for the production of aluminum at any 
price, just as occurred during World 
War II. 

Mr. President, it is astounding to hear 
men decry the weakness of our Air Force 
and at the same time bitterly denounce 
the proposed development of the St. 
Lawrence River, which would provide the 
means for strengthening the Air Force. 

In the northern New England and New 
York area. todav there is no power for 
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the increased production of copper, iron, 
sulfur, asbestos, titanium, and non- 
ferrous metals. 

According to the local press, the city 
of Burlington, Vt., is seriously consider- _ 
ing the construction of a power plant to 
generate electricity, which probably will 
cost 1% cents per kilowatt-hour at the 
plant. They are driven to this by the 
desperate need of the community. Yet 
Burlington, Vt., a key defense area in 
the event of war, lies only a stone’s throw 
from the great unharnessed facilities of 
the St. Lawrence River, from which 
power could be laid down in Burlington, 
Vt., for less than 4 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

On July 26 and 27 of this year, five New 
England governors and a representative 
of Governor Lodge, of Connecticut, who 
at that time was out of the country, held 
a conference at Osterville, Mass. This 
conference was devoted largely to de- 
vising means of solving the problem of 
the acute power shortage. This gover- 
nors’ conference unanimously approved 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
power project. 

Mr. President, the governors of the 
New England States are not radical im 
any sense of the word. They are not 
spendthrifts, they are not easily pan- 
icked, but they do recognize an extreme 
emergency when they see one. 

. In their resolution they made no refer- 
ence to navigation, because the power 
shortage is the first concern of New Eng- 
land and New York today. However, 
the power generation possibilities of the 
St. Lawrence are as important to the 
Midwest as they are to the Northeast. 

It will be noticed that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Moopy] and myself does not únder- 
take to direct the manner by which the 
power generated at the works on the 
American side of the St. Lawrence shall 
be distributed. The New England gov- 
ernors took no position on this matter, 
either. 

Some would turn the power over to 
private utility companies exclusively, 
some would let the State of New York 
distribute it, for it to handle as it might 
see fit to do, and some would have Fed- 
eral transmission lines deliver it to speci- 
fied local centers for resale. 

Time may be running out for America. 

Russia is going ahead full speed with 
the development of shipping facilities 
and power on her internal waterways. 
By 1956 she will have completed well over 
20,000 miles of waterways which cannot 
be destroyed by atomic bombs, as can 
railroads and other forms of transpor- 
tation. 

Russia will also have ia production on 
her rivers generators which will produce 
electricity equal in amount to that of 
the St. Lawrence development. 

Whether we have war or peace May 
well depend upon America’s maintain- 
ing superiority in the field of transpor- 
tation and power. 

It will take from 2 to 4 years to get St. 
Lawrence generators into production; 
and during that time Congress can de- 
termine detailed matters, including the 
method of distribution of power. 
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The main thing now is to get construc- 
tion under way without delay. There is 
no time to lose unless we are to conclude 
that the threat of war is just a silly joke 
and not to be taken seriously. 

How does Canada feel about this Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway? 

This is perhaps best expressed by ex- 
cerpting a speech of the Canadian Am- 
bassador, the Honorable Hume Wrong, 
given at Detroit on July 24, 1951. 

In speaking of the difficulty in getting 
the St. Lawrence development under 
way, Mr. Wrong said: 

When in Detroit I cannot resist from men- 
tioning in passing a third and current diffi- 
culty which concerns this area. The fail- 
ure to cope with it is causing a good many 
Canadians to feel frustrated. Nineteen years 
have gone by since the first agreement joint- 
ly to construct the St. Lawrence project was 
signed in Washington, and 10 years since a 
revised agreement, designed to meet criti- 
cisms of the earlier treaty, took its place. 

But all this time there has only been 
snail's progress toward congressional ap- 
proval; at times, indeed, crab's progress 
would be a more accurate description, for 
the motion has sometimes been backward. 

We sorely need in Canada both the power 
and the benefits of deep-water navigation to 
and from the Great Lakes which the project 
will bring. 

There are parallel needs in the United 
States. 

Must we wait much longer for the start of 
this development, which would almost cer- 
tainly have been begun long ago if the St. 
Lawrence had not been a boundary water? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Vermont has expired, 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield myself two more 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont is recognized for two more 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, are we to 
go on spending untold billions of dollars 
in all possibly friendly nations in every 
part of the globe, and yet refuse to co- 
operate with Canada in the best invest- 
ment in the world in terms of economic 
progress and military security? 

Are we going to turn Canada down 
again and tell her to go ahead alone and 
develop the waterway herself, for our 
protection? 

Are we going to forbid the develop- 
ment of 2,200,000 horsepower of elec- 
tricity in a region starved for power, 
while we squabble and fuss for more 
years to come over the details of who 
shall get it and how, while our poten- 
tial enemies grow stronger by the hour? 

This is the time when we should put 
behind us all personal preference and 
prejudices born of regional, economic, 
political, or occupational considerations. 
There should be only one consideration 
now—the need of our country. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the opposition desires to use some of 
their time now. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Who is in 
charge of the time for the opposition? 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senator from Texas 


‘is in charge of it, according to the agree- 


ment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas is in charge of the time 
for the opposition. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the Senator 
to yield me 10 minutes. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the Senator from Texas, 
and acting on his behalf, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from Maryland. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- ` 


tor from Maryland is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I thank 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment is subject to many serious objec- 
tions, any one of which, in the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Maryland, is 
sufficient to defeat it. The first and 
principal objection is that what the pro- 
ponents of the amendment are trying to 
do, in the opinion of many thoughtful 
men, is contrary to the constitutional 
process. They contend that there can- 
not be done by executive agreement that 
which the Constitution demands be done 
by treaty. Much time has been spent in 
the past on the floor of this great body by 
men possessing mental powers far be- 
yond those of the junior Senator from 
Maryland, debating this question. I 
have read those debates with care and 
am much persuaded by the reason and 
logic of the view that those things which 
are permanent and which embrace con- 
tinuous executory obligations running 
into the distant future, and which in 
addition affect not only large segments 
of our population but also whole political 
subdivisions as well, are properly the 
subject of a treaty and should not be 
brought here other than in the form 
of a treaty. 

This brings me to my second objec- 
tion which is that, even though the 
minds of Senators may be in a state of 
equal balance on the constitutional ques- 
tion, we, here in the Senate, should not, 
as a matter of practical policy, be so 
willing to surrender to the executive 
branch, which I may say has been no 
shrinking violet when it comes to grab- 
bing constitutional powers of the legis- 
lative branch. Let me recall the state- 
ment made by former Senator White, of 
Maine, an able and distinguished man 
and former majority leader of this body. 
He said: 

The growing resort in late years of the 
State Department to agreements, so-called, 
in the stead of treaties to be ratified by the 
Senate, in itself demands the consideration 
of this committee, for it marks a bold as- 
sertion of Executive authority and of wan- 
ing Senate importance in the foreign field, 
From 1940 to 1944, inclusive, there have been 
but 38 treaties submitted to the Senate as 
against 256 agreements, of which we have 
knowledge, not submitted to the Senate. 
This tendency warns that we of the Senate 
must assert our rights in this field, or we 
shall be guilty of acquiescence in their loss. 


Mr. President, the practical objections 
to the seaway project are too numerous 
to relate in the limited time available 
to me, but all of them will undoubtedly 
be referred to on the floor today. I can- 
not close these brief remarks, however, 
without pointing out a few: 
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First, at a time when we are not only 
scraping the bottom of the barrel for 
taxes but going into the wood, I feel we 
would be most derelict in our duty to the 
people to expend the huge sum necessary 
to complete this project. I may add 
that there is no reliable estimate of ex- 
actly what this project will cost. It may 
run into a billion dollars. Second, I do 
not believe the project is even necessary 
to our defense, much less vital. As I 
read the debate of 2 years ago, the mili- 
tary did not then think the project could 
be defended. Indeed, General Bradley 
at that time said: 

The real question is: Can the project with 
its 50 locks, more or less, and its proposed 
dams and powerhouses, be defended against 
— 55 air attack? I answer categorically, 
it 0.“ 


Third, no one can deny that there are 
many practical difficulties to be consid- 
ered. No one denies that the seaway, if 
completed, will be frozen over on the 
average of 444 months each year. What, 
may I ask, is to become of the people who 
man the wharfage and dockage facilities, 
much less the ships, during this period of 
idleness? There is also the difficulty of 
water depths, harbors, and so forth, 
which, as I have said, time will not per- 
mit of discussion. 

I therefore, Mr. President, most vigor- 
ously oppose this proposed amendment, 
and I hope that the Senate will defeat it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIKEN] for himself and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
e to the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this is the best public- 
works project which has been submitted 
to the Congress. The total cost for the 
United States over a period of years, 
would be approximately $600,000,000. In 
return for that investment we shall get 
not only a waterway, but a big power de- 
velopment. So far as northern New Eng- 
land and northern New York are con- 
cerned, it will mean an abundant supply 
of cheap power in a region which, so far 
as northern New England is concerned, 
has the highest electrical rates in the 
country. It will also revive and stimu- 
late northern New York. 

So far as the Great Lakes area, stretch- 
ing from Buffalo up to Duluth, is con- 
cerned, the project will be absolutely 
necessary, in all probability, if we are to 
maintain the iron and steel industry. 
The iron ore reserves in the Mesabi 
Range are being exhausted at a very 
rapid rate. It is possible that we may 
be able to develop the taconite process, 
but if there is an exhaustion of the Me- 
sabi Range, as now seems probable, and 
there is no St. Lawrence waterway, we 
shall have billions of dollars of invest- 
ment in steel mills for which there will 
be no iron ore. 

In order to maintain the steel indus- 
try in the Cleveland, Loraine, and Gary- 
Chicago region, it will be necessary to 
have access to Labrador ore. With the 
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St. Lawrence waterway it will be possible 
for Labrador ore to move into the inte- 
rior of the United States, protected 
against both submarine and air attack. 

Two steel mills are being developed at 
this time, one in Baltimore and the other 
above Philadelphia, both of which will 
depend upon South American iron ore. 
In the event of war with Russia, the ore 
boats can be torpedoed and the supply 
cut off, so that the dependence upon 
South American ore will be an extremely 
dubious one, particularly in time of war. 
But the St. Lawrence waterway will per- 
mit us to get a steady, continuous, and 
mobile supply of iron ore from the rich 
reserves of Labrador which are now be- 
ing developed. It will be safe from sub- 
marine attack. 

The project is necessary for the indus- 
trial development of the Middle West, 
for the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, which are on 
the Lakes, and also, so far as power is 
concerned, of northern New England. 

Mr. President, I now want to take the 
gloves off. Those are States which pay a 
very large proportion of the taxes of the 
United States, but they are States which 
tend to be politically impotent in the 
United States Senate. When appropria- 
tions are made, they go to the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, to the Moun- 
tain States, and to the Pacific North- 
west. The committees of this body are 
run by those States. 

So far as the power developments of 
the Pacific Northwest are concerned, I 
voted for them and expect to continue 
to do so, because I think they are a nat- 
ural in the field of power development. 
But the States which I have just men- 
tioned are also part of the United States 
of America. We also are members of 
the United States; we also have a right 
to live and not to have our industries 
and raw materials shut off. 

So I hope, Mr, President, that we shall 
not be treated as conquered provinces 
in this great political sectional battle 
which goes on here, but that we shall be 
treated as full-fledged citizens and 
allowed legitimately to protect our in- 
dustries and to receive the benefits of our 
work, 

This project will be self-liquidating. 
It will be paid for out of receipts from 
power and from toll charges on shipping 
and will pay interest upon the invest- 
ment. That is very different from irri- 
gation projects, where no interest is 
paid, and it is also different from rivers 
and harbors appropriations, where 
neither principal nor interest is paid. 

I therefore beseech the Senators to 
recognize that we also should have a 
right to live—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. CONNALLY], I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the pending 
amendment, which would authorize the 
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development of the St. Lawrence River 
seaway and power project, to say the 
least, is startling in purport. Without 
Senate hearings on this question, with- 
out opportunity for proper debate on the 
amendment, with a full knowledge that 
a similar proposal has been turned down 
by a House committee during the present 
session of the Congress, with the definite 
implication that this proposed project 
is strictly a defense measure, we are 
asked by its supporters to decide imme- 
diately and perfunctorily upon it. 

If I had always favored this proposal, 
I should not favor the present haphaz- 
ard manner of dealing with it. In the 
first. place, it has almost nothing what- 
ever to do with the bill before us, either 
in purpose or in probable effect. In the 
second place, even if agreed to, it would 
almost surely be rejected by the House. 
In the third place, the inclusion of this 
amendment in this bill might seriously 
jeopardize the whole foreign-aid pro- 
gram, I repeat: Even if I had always 
favored the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, I should nevertheless op- 
pose this amendment. 

As the Recorp will show, thus far I 
have never favored the seaway part of 
this proposal. I have never been con- 
vinced that it would accomplish that 
which its supporters claim for it. On 
the contrary, I still believe that, as a 
measure of defense, it would prove to be 
at least a “white elephant.” I have 
never been convinced that the tremen- 
dous cost entailed in its construction 
could be justified, even in time of peace. 
I am still of the belief that this proposal 
is impractical, and that, in spite of—in- 
deed, because of—the provisions in sec- 
tion 603 of the amendment, it would not 
be self-liquidating. I feel sure that all 
of the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced against it in the past still hold, 
and that new ones can be added to them. 

As for the power project contained in 
this proposal, I have consistently main- 
tained that the construction of the sea- 
way is not essential for this purpose. 
In fact, New York State has been seek- 
ing authorization of the Federal Power 
Commission to permit the power devel- 
opment prcject through joint action 
with the Province of Ontario. 

Right here I want to point out that 
New York State is insisting that we shall 
be only too glad to share this power with 
our neighboring States, including all the 
States in New England, and Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and other States, if there 
be sufficient power for that purpose. 

As all know, who are acquainted with 
the situation, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has refused to consent to this 
power undertaking. I would point out 
to those who may support this amend- 
ment because of its power development 
feature that neither the amendment 
nor the seaway is essential to this end. 

Apropos of this brief statement and 
at this point in my remarks, I ask to 
have inserted in the Recorp the text of 
my statement before the Senate on the 
subject now under discussion, which was 
delivered on February 4, 1948, during 
the course of the Senate debate on the 
question at that time. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR IVES ON THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT MADE 
DURING THE UNITED STATES SENATE DEBATE 
On THIS SUBJECT FEBRUARY 4, 1948 


My remarks on this question of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project will be 
as brief as I can make them, Both pro- 
ponents and opponents in this debate have 
covered the subject matter so thoroughly 
that there is little that I may say which can 
contribute to this discussion. 

There are, however, a number of phases of 
this question which I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Senate. It is to these 
matters that I shall largely confine my re- 
marks: 

As is generally known, I am opposed to 
this seaway proposal. I have always been 
opposed to it. As is also generally known, 
my warm personal friend and close associ- 
ate in government over the years, the dis- 
tinguishéd Governor of the State of New 
York, Thomas E. Dewey, strongly favors it. 
He has always favored it. 

This is one of the very few matters on 
which Governor Dewey and I are not in 
agreement. From time to time in past years 
he and I have discussed and debated this 
question. Neither of us has changed his at- 
titude or position. 

Naturally, I regret extremely that this dif- 
ference of opinion exists between us. I have 
tried my utmost, to persuade myself that this 
proposal for a so-called seaway is sound and 
that it would prove beneficial to the coun- 
try as a whole. But the more I have looked 
into this matter and the more I have studied 
it, the more I have become convinced that 
I should continue to oppose it. Were I to 
follow any other course, I should not be 
honest with myself. 

The proponents of this scheme have been 
most ingenious in the presentation of their 
case. To most of the objections raised 
against it they have offered some kind of 
seemingly plausible answer. A 

When the weaknesses in these answers 
are pointed out, other answers are forth- 
coming and these other answers ofttimes 
are taken from the realm of utter specula- 
tion and imagination. 

For example, when it is pointed out that, 
because of the necessarily low tolls to be 
charged and the limited amount of additional 
tonnage—based on previous estimates— 
which is likely to use this so-called seaway, 
it can never be anywhere nearly self-sup- 
porting, we are told that the earlier estimates 
of 25,000,000 tons were wrong and that new 
estimates of 52,000,000 tons or more are the 
ones we should now consider, Never mind 
that this additional 27,000,000 tons are pulled 
like rabbits out of a hat. 

When it is pointed out that anywhere from 
10,000,000 tons to 36,000,000 tons of this traf- 
fic, depending upon which estimate one uses, 
would result largely from the diversion of 
tonnage now being carried by other means 
of transportation, we are told that this would 
not be the case at all because most of the 
tonnage to be carried on the so-called sea- 
way would be entirely new tonnage. 

When we inquire as to the nature of this 
new tonnage, we are informed that it would 
consist in large part of iron ore from the 
now undeveloped sources in Labrador and 
that this new ore will be required as a sub- 
stitute for that now being taken from the 
Mesabi Range which is alleged to be near 
the point of exhaustion. 

When it is pointed out that the Mesabi 
Range may not be anywhere nearly so near 
the point of exhaustion as some would have 
us believe, that there is also an abundance ` 
of taconite in t^^ Great Lakes region, that 
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most of the rajor steel companies do not 
favor the use of the Labrador ore, prefer- 
ring—if need should éver arise—to use ta- 
conite instead, and that—from a defense 
standpoint—for the steel industry in the 
United States to become dependent upon 
foreign sources for ore would be highly im- 
prudent, we are nevertheless told that—re- 
gardless of these circumstances—Labrador 
ore is the ore which must be used. Right 
here, in passing, I would note that this is a 
typical instance of where the proponents of 
the so-called seaway appear to claim to know 
more about what is good for the steel in- 
dustry and for other groups in this coun- 
try than do these groups know themselves. 

When it is pointed out that most of the 
tonnage to pass over the so-called seaway, 
on which tolls would be paid, would actually 
constitute a diversion of tonnage from our 
great seaports on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, we are accused of sectionalism in our 
attitude. 

When it is pointed out that the greater 
portion of this additional tonnage on the 
so-called seaway would be diverted from 
some of the great railroad systems of this 
country and that the closing of this so-called 
seaway during 4 or 5 months of the year 
because of its icebound condition would 
place an impossible burden upon these rail- 
road systems at a time of year when they 
would be least able to carry it, we are in- 
formed that the railroad systems in the 
United States are antiquated and that in 
any case the so-called seaway would help 
the railroads rather than injure them. 
Right here I am constrained to remark upon 
the extravagant position thus taken by the 
proponents of the so-called seaway, for if 
proof were needed to show that the railroads 
are still the chief and, by all means, the 
most dependable medium of transportation 
in the United States, the record of our 
American railroads during the war and their 
great contribution to the war effort offer 
irrefutable testimony. Surely our American 
railroads have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that they possess a value to our Ameri- 
can economy incomparably greater than 
that which can ever be attached to any ice- 
bound seaway or any combination of ice- 
bound seaways. 

When it is pointed out that this proposed 
so-called seaway would be too shallow to 
accommodate more than a very small frac- 
tion of present-day oceangoing vessels, we 
are told that oceangoing vessels with a 
shallower draft are now in the process of 
construction and that these would be able 
to navigate the so-called seaway and that, 
in any event, present oceangoing vessels 
could easily transship at Montreal. 

When it is pointed out that, upon being 
questioned with respect to the value to 
themselves of this so-called seaway, 30 out of 
32 leading steamship lines indicated they 
would not use it if it were available, we are 
told that ships of other shipping interests 
might find it advantageous. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the chief shipping bene- 
ficiaries of this project would be the small 
tramp ships of foreign nations manned by 
foreign crews. 

When it is pointed out that this so-called 
agreement is, in effect, a treaty and that its 
terms and purpose and the conditions sur- 
rounding it are those traditionally peculiar to 
treaties and that by construing it to be an 
agreement the Senate is abdicating from the 
performance of one of its chief constitu- 
tional obligations and responsibilities, we 
are informed that the resolution before us 
has been so drafted as to remove this ques- 
tion of dubious constitutionality and that, 
in any case, the need for the so-called sea- 
way project is sufficiently great to justify 
the Senate in bypassing one of its basic 
constitutional functions. 

When it is pointed out that a period of 
high costs and shortages in materials and 
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labor is no time for undertaking a project 
of so vast a nature, it is suggested to us that 
there is apt to be some delay before the 
project can be gotten under way, and that 
by that time conditions may be decidedly 
changed. In the next breath we are in- 
formed that “speed is of the essence” in 
getting this project under way and that delay 
is unpardonable. 

When it is pointed out that from the 
standpoint of national defense this proposed 
so-called seaway cannot be defended and 
offers more in the way of a liability than 
can ever be realized from any asset value it 
may contain, then we are told that the Sec- 
retary of War has stated that while it might 
be helpful it is not vital to national defense. 

When these and other objections to this 
proposal have been raised, always we are told 
that our facts are wrong or our figures are 
wrong or our reasoning is wrong, and always 
we receive some kind of seemingly plausible 
explanation aimed to offset the objections. 
I have to admit that it’s a bit difficult to keep 
up with the proponents of this proposition in 
the matter of figures, for with each new ob- 
stacle confronting them there seems to be at 
hand a new set of figures or estimate calcu- 
lated to meet and overcome it. 

Finally, however, we are given to under- 
stand that one of the most valuable features 
of this proposed undertaking would be the 
development of hydroelectric power which 
its construction would entail. On this point 
I cannot disagree with the proponents. I 
feel strongly, in fact, that development of 
the power resources of the St. Lawrence River 
would be a most worth-while undertaking. 

I feel equally strongly, however, that con- 
struction of this St. Lawrence, so-called, sea- 
way project for the sole purpose of the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence power re- 
sources would be an inexcusable waste of 
money. I see no point whatever in spend- 
ing a billion dollars or more on a very ques- 
tionable waterway project when all that we 
would be sure of getting out of it would be a 
half-billion-dollar power development—espe- 
cially when it is possible to develop the power 
separately. 

For years I have beerr led to believe that, 
without the so-called seaway itself no power 
project can be undertaken. I am convinced 
now that it is not only possible to under- 
take the hydro-electric development sepa- 
rately, but that such a course is the only one 
practicable insofar as the St. Lawrence River 
is concerned. In fact, it would seem to me 
that a treaty between the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada, which 
would authorize the State of New York and 
the Province of Ontario to develop the St, 
Lawrence power by joint agreement and as a 
joint project, should be wholly feasible. I 
understand that the Province of Ontario has 
just about reached the end of possible power 
development within its own borders. Surely 
New York State can use all the power which 
it could obtain as its share from such a 
project. 

In this connection it is worthy of note 
that New York's half of the “primary” power 
which would be developed by the project, 
which the pending resolution would au- 
thorize, would constitute approximately 10 
percent of present power requirements in 
that State alone. Furthermore, this power 
would be just about enough to supply the 
additional load which will develop in New 
York State in the next 2 years if the present 
rate of load growth is continued. 

Some may doubt the willingness or ca- 
pacity of New York State alone to engage in 
so large an undertaking. An analysis of the 
proposal contained in the resolution which 
is now before us, however, will show that in- 
sofar as New York State’s taxpayers are con- 
cerned, the burden on them is likely to be 
as heavy a one as the other. It should be re- 
membered that New York’s share of the cost 
of the nroſect now before us is $161,000,000. 
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Increased costs since the $161,000,000 esti- 
mate was made, moreover, would very likely 
bring New York’s cost. to well over $175,- 
000,000. Add to this item the approximate 
22 percent of the Federal tax load which New 
York State taxpayers carry and one can easily 
perceive the very large proportion of the cost 
of this St. Lawrence so-called seaway project, 
which would be borne by New York State 
taxpayers under the terms of the pending 
resolution. I doubt very much that the cost 
to New York’s taxpayers would be much 
more—indeed it might be less—if the power 
development were undertaken jointly by the 
Province of Ontario and that State. 

And while I am on this subject of power 
development, I would bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate that, with an expenditure 
of about $55,000,000 for plant and only slight 
additions to existing transmission and dis- 
tribution systems, there can now be made 
available on the American side at Niagara 
Falls 450,000 horsepower which can be pro- 
duced even more cheaply than can the 
power which would be obtained through the 
development on the St. Lawrence River. 
By like process, about the same amount of 
power can be developed on the Canadian 
side of the Falls. This possibility can be 
realized by making permanent through 
treaty amendment a temporary wartime 
agreement for the diversion of water on each 
side of the international boundary at 
Niagara Falls. 

Some Senators may remember that a num- 
ber of years ago the Senate agreed to this 
arrangement, effected by an exchange of 
notes permitting this diversion for the dura- 
tion of the emergency which still continues 
officially. It occurs to me that this treaty 
amendment should be made and ratified as 
soon as possible, in order that this extremely 
cheap power, right at our back door, can be 
used and made permanently available. 

As to the St. Lawrence so-call seaway 
project itself, however, it seems to me that 
any promise of good or of benefit which it 
may hold is far more than offset by the 
equally implied promise of loss and damage 
which its establishment would bring to our 
American economy as a whole. In condemn- 
ing this project, I have tried to take from 
the proposal before us the one desirable fea- 
ture which it contains, and I have endeay- 
cored to show how that feature can be 
utilized to greatest advantage. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in this con- 
nection I would observe that although 
some portions of the statement which 
I just submitted for the Recorp are to- 
day obsolete, the greater part of it is 
as pertinent and as applicable now as 
at the time of its delivery on February 
4, 1948. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the junior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to have the opportunity of 
speaking following my distinguished 
colleague from New York. I know with 
what sincerity and good faith he speaks. 
Eut I point out that he is only one-half 
of the Senate representation from the 
State of New York. When he speaks for 
the State of New York in connection 
with the seaway I want it clearly under- 
stood that I take completely the opposite 
point of view. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; I do not have time 
now to yield, but if I have time remain- 
ing at the end of my remarks I shall be 
glad to yield. 

Mr. IVES. I am sure the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] wiil be ver- 
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fectly willing to grant time to me from 
the time under his control. 

Mr. LEHMAN. [I shall be glad to yield 
if I have time left after the conclusion 
of my remarks. I have but a limited 
amount of time to speak—only 8 minutes, 

Of course, it should be clearly under- 
stood that the Legislature of the State of 
New York—I think at the time my dis- 
tinguished colleague was a member of 
the legislature—did set up the power 
authority with the idea at least of de- 
veloping the power resources. Of course, 
it was understood at that time that they 
were inseparable from the development 
of the seaway. 

Mr. President, I think the St. Lawrence 
River project is one of the greatest 
hydraulic power developments or seaway 
developments with which any of us are 
familiar. I have favored it for more 
than 30 years. I desire to remind the 
Senate that every President of the 
United States from the time of Woodrow 
Wilson, Republican as well as Democrat, 
has favored the development of the sea- 
way project and the power project on the 
St. Lawrence. 

The seaway project has two phases, 
first; economic, and, second, as a part of 
our defense structure. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that an inland channel 
from Labrador down to and through the 
Great Lakes, bringing ore safely to the 
various ports on the Great Lakes, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Toledo, to Wisconsin 
and to Minnesota and to the entire 
Middle West, will be a great element of 
safety. Aside from that, however, it will 
certainly encourage the passage and the 
profitable exchange of goods between 
this country and our foreign friends. It 
will certainly make the exports of wheat 
and other foodstuffs from the Middle 
West to Europe and to the other areas 
of the world much more practicable. So 
I think it has a tremendous element of 
value, both from the standpoint of our 
economy and our defense. 

The power project would develop 
2,200,000 horsepower of hydraulic power. 
It would provide for a large section of 
the country, not only New York but New 
England and some of the other con- 
tiguous States, 13,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy at a cost that would un- 
doubtedly encourage the development of 
industry in the entire area. The cost of 
generating this power at the bus bar 
would be less than 2 mills. It could ac- 
tually be brought down to New York City 
at less than 34% mills, and to cities like 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, and some 
of the cities of New England the cost 
would be little, if any, over 3 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

We need that power. We need it in 
New York. We need it in the entire 
Northeastern section of the country. We 
are tremendously short of power. Can- 
ada is taking advantage of every pos- 
sibility of developing its power resources, 
On the Niagara, where we are equal part- 
ners with Canada, but where authority 
has not yet been given to develop water- 
power resources on the American side, 
Canada is developing, is building, is con- 
structing facilities for the utilization of 
the great flow of water in the Niagara 
River. Canada has the right to do that 
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under the treaty, because until New York 
avails itself of that power, Canada is 
free to avail itself of not only its share 
but also the entire share that goes to 
this country. 

The cost of the dual St. Lawrence 
project will not be a very heavy one, and 
the project will be self-liquidating. It 
is estimated that total cost of develop- 
ing both the seaway and the water- 
power project will be $818,000,000, of 
which the United States share would be 
$566,000,000. From that has to be de- 
ducted the cost of the power develop- 
ment which will be borne by New York 
State if Congress gives the authority, 
amounting to about $192,000,000, leaving 
a net cost to the United States of about 
$374,000,000 for the seaway. I should 
say, however, that the estimates were 
made sometime ago and the present cost 
would undoubtedly be considerably 
higher today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator. yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The cost of the seaway 
is to be divided and shared by Canada. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, but the share of 
Canada is considerably less than ours. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, Canada 
has already made great investment in 
the canals in Canada. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct 
about that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way would be self-liquidating through 
the charging of tolls, and it is provided 
that the tolls must be agreed upon be- 


fore the agreement becomes effective. 


There is no doubt that the seaway can 
be made self-liquidating within a pe- 
riod of from 40 to 50 years, which is a 
shorter period than in the case of some 
of the public works developments we 
have undertaken within this country. 

The power development, moreover, 
could be self-liquidating in a much 
shorter time. If all the earnings from 
the power were applied against the cost 
of construction, I have no doubt what- 
soever that that project could be paid 
for within a period of from 10 or 15 
years, or less. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that the earnings from the power would 
be applied to the full extent against the 
cost of construction, because in that 
case we could not make available power 
at as low a rate as that at which we de- 
sire to make it available for New Eng- 
land, New York, and contiguous States. 
But that it could be made self-liquidat- 
ing there is no doubt. 

While I cannot speak for the govern- 
ment of the State of New York, I feel 
very safe in saying, and I believe my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
will bear me out, that New York State 
will be happy to take over the construc- 
tion and financing of the power project 
if the authority to do so is given by the 
Congress of the United States. I do 
not think there is the slightest doubt 
about that. I believe it can be made 
self-liquidating in as short a period of 
time as almost any other Federal proj- 
ect. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I think my colleague heard 
the statement I made as to the power 
project contemplated by this proposal. 
I said that New York State has been re- 
questing the Federal Power Commission 
to permit the power development proj- 
ect through joint action with the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Mr. President, I ask the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
CONNALLY] if he will yield me some time, 
so that the remarks I wish to make will 
be taken out of time at the disposal of 
our side. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How much time 
does the senior Senator from New York 
want? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the junior Senator from New York 
conclude his remarks, and that then the 
senior Senator from New York secure 
whatever additional time he may need. 

Mr. IVES. That is all right with me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will grant what- 
ever time the Senator wishes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I simply wish to say 
in conclusion that in my opinion this is 
one of the most important and practica- 
ble projects of its kind I have ever heard 
of. I think it has tremendous economic 
and defense value. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the junior Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional minute to the junior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I say the project has 
both tremendous economic and defense 
value to the entire Nation. As the senior 
Senator from Illinois has pointed out, 
We of the East have gone along with 
representatives from the Western and 
Southern States in many power and 
other projects, such as reclamation and 
irrigation. We voted for them because 
we believe that each State in the Union 
benefits as the country benefits from any 
sound public project. The St. Lawrence 
development would benefit the entire 
country, and would directly benefit New 
York, New England, and the Middle West. 

I very much hope that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment and make it pos- 
sible for this work to be undertaken, at 
least in its initial stages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as part of my remarks the 
testimony which I gave before the House 
Public Works Committee on the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project on Wed- 
nesday, March 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY oF SENATOR LEHMAN BEFORE 
House PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE ON Sr. 
LAWRENCE PROPOSAL, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 
1951 
Mr. Chairman, this is my third appearance 

before this distinguished committee of the 

House over the course of 10 years in support 

of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 


ect resolution. My first appearance was in 
1941 while I was Governor of New York, 
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My second appearance was last year as a 
Member of the Senate. I am happy and 
pleased at the privilege of again appearing 
before this committee, whose new chairman 
is a Representative from a district in my own 
State and an old and valued friend. 

In my testimony today I will try to repeat 
as little as possible of the testimony I gave 
before this committee less than a year ago. 
The majority of the members of this com- 
mittee were members of this committee on 
that occasion, too. There is so much that 
is new in the situation now confronting us 
and in the increased urgency for the ap- 
proval of the pending resolution that there 
is little need for me to repeat what I said 
on that occasion. Yet some of the facts 
and circumstances are unchanged and I 
shall refer to some of them. 

Certainly the reasons which impelled me 
and others to support this great project a 
year ago and 10 years ago have been in- 
tensified and dramatized in great measure 
by recent events. What was a good project 
in the past is a vital project today. It isa 
project essential to our national security in 
a day and an hour when our national secu- 
rity is being challenged, and with it the 
security of all the free world. 

I need not burden you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of this distinguished committee, 
with my own views on the necessity for this 
project from a national defense viewpoint. 
You have heard the views of the Secretary 
of State, of the Secretary of National De- 
fense, and of the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, all of whom have attested to the vital 
importance of this undertaking. The Secre- 
tary of State, I believe, inserted into the 
record of these hearings the views of the 
permanent Canadian-United States Joint 
Board on Defense, which recommended and 
I quote “that the two Governments take 
immediate action to implement the 1941 St. 
Lawrence agreement as a vital measure for 
their common defense.” 

General Marshall, if the committee will 
recall, reached equally positive conclusions 
in the statement submitted to this commit- 
tee in his behalf. The committee is like- 
wise aware of the views of the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, of General Eisenhower, 
and of many other qualified military experts 
as to the military and strategic importance 
of the St. Lawrence project. 

These are the men upon whom we must 

depend for advice and guidance in military 
and strategic matters. Upon their judg- 
ment rests, in a major sense, the safety and 
security of our country. Upon our willing- 
ness as Members of Congress to support and 
implement their judgment rests the fate of 
this Nation. I believe that to be as true of 
their judgment on the St. Lawrence project 
as of their judgment on the size of the Armed 
Forces, on the location of military bases, and 
upon the equipment of our fighting troops 
abroad. 
Even if I were not committed to the sup- 
port of this project through years of advocacy 
of it and through a profound belief in its de- 
sirability for the welfare of this Nation. I 
would, myself, feel compelled to set every 
other criterion aside and to support this 
project—this undertaking—on the basis of 
its importance to the defenses of the United 
States and of Canada, 

You will note that I have included, as did 
the Secretary of State, the defense interests 
of Canada as being of paramount importance 
in determining my judgment on this matter. 
Certainly we must keep in mind the intimate 
and inextricable connection between the 
security and welfare of the United States and 
the security and welfare of Canada. Al- 
though Canada and the United States are 
two separate and sovereign nations, there is 
a close community of interests between us 
such as does not exist and has never existed 
between any other two nations in history. 
What is necessary for the welfare of Canada 
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contributes also to the welfare of the United 
States. What is desirable for the security 
and defense of Canada is important to the 
security and the defense of the United States. 

The time is long past when we in this coun- 
try or in this Congress can say of a project 
or undertaking “if Canada wants it, let 
Canada do it. It is her business.” Defense, 
security and welfare are everybody's business. 
Never was this more true than in the case of 
the United States and Canada. The fact that 
Canada is anxious about the St. Lawrence 
project is and should be, in itself, a strong 
and compelling reason for its approval. I 
need not belabor this point, for the St. Law- 
rence project is as vital to the interest of the 
United States as to that of Canada. 

As members of this Committee may know, 
analogous legislation has been introduced in 
the Senate. Twenty-six Members of the 
Senate, of whom I am proud to be one, have 
joined in sponsoring a bill identical with 
some of those now pending before this Com- 
mittee. We have every hope of getting favor- 
able action in our body. I believe that a 
majority of the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate will vote to 
report S. J. Res. 27 favorably and that it will 
be approved in the Senate by a considerable 
margin, I hope some of the Members of the 
House who support this legislation will re- 
pay the visit that Iam making today to this 
side of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out in my 
testimony a year ago, the support for this 
legislation is as bipartisan or nonpartisan 
as the support for any legislation that has 
been before the Congress in the last 10 
years. As you recall, the original St. 
Lawrence treaty was negotiated under the 
direction of President Herbert Hoover. The 
1941 agreement was negotiated under the 
direction of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The project has, in fact, been consistently 
recommended by all United States Presi- 
dents and by both political parties since 
World War I. On this committee, two mem- 
bers who remain from the original commit- 
tee before which I testified in 1941 and who 
voted then a favorable report on the St, 
Lawrence project, Representatives DONDERO 


and ANGELL, are both Republicans. I am . 


sure that they are still of the same mind as 
they were in 1941. 

Mr. Chairman, this is largely a question of 
works and improvements along 100 miles 
of waterway—the 46 miles of the Interna- 
tional Rapids section and the 68 miles of 
the Canadian section of the lower St. 
Lawrence, from St. Regis, N. Y., to Montreal, 
Canada. There are included in this project, 
as the committee knows, some improvements 
in the Great Lakes connecting channels, in 
the Welland Canal and in the Thousand 
Island section. But the major work is to be 
done, as I said, in the International Rapids 
section and in the Canadian section. Four- 
fifths of the total cost of this undertaking 
is in this Rapids section. The major works 
proposed in this section consist of the dig- 
ging of a channel, the construction of a 
control dam, a spillway, a powerhouse, and 
three locks. The total estimated cost of 
the whole project, as estimated by the Corps 
of Engineers would be $818,000,000 of which 
the United States would pay $566,000,000 
and Canada $251,000,000. Of the $566,000,- 
000 to be paid by the United States, $192,- 
000,000 would be allocated for the cost of the 
power project. Thus, the net United States 
share of the cost of the seaway would be 
$374,000,000. This is not much more than 
the cost of two aircraft carriers. Yet the 
long-range benefits of the seaway to the 
Nation are incalculable. The short-range 
benefits to the national defense and security 
are without price, 

The Commerce Department estimates that 
the seaway will carry 80,000,000 tons of 
freight a year, of which thirty to forty mil- 
lion tons will be iron ore alone. The saving 
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in shipping charges on this potential traffic 
might well be over $60,000,000 annually, 
while the annual cost to the United States, 
according to General Pick’s testimony before 
this committee—would be about $20,000,000, 
including the cost of financing this project. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that one of 
the major objections to this undertaking 
is the cost. It will be said that we cannot 
afford this expense in these times when 
we are required to make vast expenditures 
for our national security and when we are 
trying to save money in every possible field 
of Government expenditure. I say to this 
Committee that in my considered judg- 
ment we cannot afford to refrain from au- 
thorizing this expense—this investment in 
the security and welfare of our country, 
Not to approve this project would be such 
a waste and extravagance as history could 
not easily forgive. 

We have already been wasting, for too 
long, the precious resources of this 2,300- 
mile waterway; we have also been extrava- 
gantly wasting the tremendous volume of 
water with its great drop in level and the 
consequent power potential. This water has 
been and is rushing unharnessed down to 
the sea, while our farms, homes, and indus- 
tries cry for power; this situation consti- 
tutes a rebuke to us all for having failed 
to construct this project long before this. 

Here are 1,880,000 kilowatts of power, Mr. 
Chairman—12,600,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
energy annually—going to waste down to the 
sea because we have declined to authorize 
this project * * * a project which could 
completely pay for itself in a short space 
of time, and bring cheap power at a vast 
saving to the people of both our countries. 

Here is a vast waterway * * + 2,300 
miles in length from the head of the Great 
Lakes to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
a direct channel from the great Atlantic 
into the heart of our two countries, and we 
have failed to provide the improvements 
which modern technology makes possible, so 
that this waterway could be used by both 
our countries for the benefit of the whole 
people of this continent and indirectly now 
for the benefit of all the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Senator from New 
York, I must seek to protect the legitimate 
interests of the people of my State. I be- 
lieve I am promoting and advancing those 
interests when I urge the approval of this 
resolution. But I also have an obligation, 
as we all have, to protect and advance the 
interests of our Nation. I cannot understand 
how we can weigh the alleged disadvantages 
to one or more small groups against the 
unquestioned advantages to the Nation as 
a whole. If we have learned one thing, we 
have learned this—that our Nation is so 
closely knit today that benefit to one section 
inevitably redounds to the benefit of all. 

I would like to recall from the pages of 
our history the fact that many of the great 
and epochal developments in our Nation 
have been consistently but mistakenly op- 
posed by special groups and special interests 
who later saw their own interests advanced 
and improved by these developments. 

The railroads have on many occasions thus 
argued against their own long-range inter- 
ests. Railroads violently opposed the cyn- 
struction of the Panama Canal because they 
thought it would be harmful to them. Rail- 
road interests opposed the construction of 
the intercoastal canal in Texas for the same 
reason, and the development of the upper 
Mississippi River, and the deep waterway 
from Baton Rouge to New Orleans. The 
members of this committee from the South 
will readily recall the more recent of these 
instances. 


Yet in every case, the construction of these 
waterways has eventually brought great new 
benefits to the railroads, developed the ac- 
cess areas, and the approaches to these 
waterways, and brought a great amount of 
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new business to the railroads, as well as to 
all other elements of the population and 
the country. In the case of the Panama 
Canal, who will say that this great project 
has not been of immeasurable benefit to the 
Nation? Compared to the cost, the dividends 
in the form of national benefits have been 
incalculable. Yet men of small vision at- 
tempt to block all these developments be- 
cause they thought these new projects rep- 
resented a threat to their business when the 
fact was that these developments were to the 
benefit of these enterprises as well as to the 
country as a whole. 

All the tradition and history of America 
to the contrary, some businessmen have al- 
ways seemed to think, at every point in our 
history, that our country has grown as large 
as it is ever going to grow, and that our 
economy has reached its maximum point. 
They have felt that our national economy is 
like a pie, of which they had a slice; any 
new project or proposal has always seemed 
to these people to be an attempt to decrease 
their slice of pie. They have never been able 
to understand that our economic pie is con- 
stantly growing larger, and that this dynamic 
quality has carried the secret of our national 
success, our national greatness. 

Should our economy ever become static, 
if we should ever be satisfied with the size 
of the national pie and resist attempts to 
increase it, our fate as a nation, as we know 
it, will be sealed, and America will cease to 
be what it has always been and what I pray 
God it always will be. 

I include the St. Lawrence project high 
in the category of projects and developments 
which are needed to increase the size of our 
national pie, to expand our country, to press 
beyond our existing national frontiers. 

It has always been our national experience 
that such developments as the St. Lawrence 
project, while statistically appearing to re- 
quire some temporary adjustment of some 
enterprises, result actually in great benefits 
to such enterprises. I would guess—and it 
is purely a guess, I admit—that the vast 
development of the interior of our country 
through the construction of this seaway 
would bring new business to the railroads 
and to our port cities far overbalancing any 
slight decreases of traffic they might think 
they are going to suffer. 

It has been a common experience also, 
that public power projects, far from driv- 
ing private power facilities out of business, 
have created great new markets for both 
the public and the private power and have 
always resulted in increased power demands 
in those areas through the growth and de- 
velopment of the general economy of the 
area. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to detain 
this committee much longer. But I do want 
to address myself to certain specific aspects 
of this legislation which intimately affect 
my own State. 

Section 5 of this bill concerns itself with 
the transfer of the power facilities to the 
State of New York under the terms of an 
agreement which would include provision for 
the repayment to the United States Govern- 
ment of the cost of construction. This 
agreement, under the terms of accords 
reached between the Federal Government 
and the State of New York in past years, 
also would include certain conditions for the 
disposal of the power to be generated—the 
priorities to be granted to defense require- 
ments, and to the needs of municipalities 
and rural cooperatives, and the guarantee of 
the benefits of the cheap power to the con- 
sumers of that power. 

Section 5 of the joint resolutions now be- 
fore you refers to the joint recommendations 
of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, dated February 7, 1933, pre- 
sented at public hearings of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Vebruary 10, 1933. 
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This was the origin of the Federal-State 
accord on the St. Lawrence power project. It 
was arrived at by Chairman Frank P. Walon 
of the power authority in conferences held 
with the Corps of Engineers during the early 
weeks of my administration at Albany and 
was approved by me as Governor of New 
York. When the 1932 draft of the St. Law- 
rence treaty with Canada was rejected in 
1934, the accord could not, of course, be- 
come legally effective, but its principle was 
maintained in connection with the new St. 
Lawrence agreement with Canada, dated 
March 19, 1941, which the present joint reso- 
lutions approve. 

That principle has been embodied in all 
administration bills which have been offered 
in the last 10 years to approve the 1941 
St. Lawrence agreement. Under Chairman 
James C. Bonbright, of the power authority, 
who also served under my administration, 
a section similar to section 5 was carried into 
the St. Lawrence resolution introduced by 
Representative Joseph Mansfield, of Texas, 
in 1941. 

Under Gen. Francis B. Wilby, chairman of 
the New York Power Authority from 1946- 
50, the original joint recommendations of 
February 7, 1933, were revised as of Febru- 
ary 15, 1946, and were submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
March 6, 1946. I ask unanimous consent 
that this accord be printed in the appendix 
of this committee’s record. It is a vital part 
of section 5 and should be so read by every 
member of this committee. 

Section 5 has thus become known as the 
Federal-State accord provision of the St. 
Lawrence legislation presented at this and 
previous hearings of congressional commit- 
tees on the seaway and power project. 

During my 10 years as governor, the accord 
provision in section 5 was frequently dis- 
cussed, in order to perfect its terms, at con- 
ferences held by the power authority not 
only with the Corps of Engineers but also 
with other Federal agencies interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment. These discussions progressed 
under Chairman Wilby and, I recall, were 
continuing into 1950 after I entered the 
Senate. 

I believe that these conferences have had 
most constructive results, I know that the 
Federal-State cooperation achieved in the 
accord provisions laid the foundations for 
the project as it is now presented to us. 

It is provided in section 5 that the agree- 
ment to be reached should be subject to 
approval by the Congress of the United 
States and the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

It is further provided in section 5 that a 
fair allocation of the power generated should 
be made available to New England States 
within economic transmission distance of 
the power generating facilities. This is nota 
new concept. The State of New York has 
always insisted that it proposes and intends 
to make a fair share of this power available 
to neighboring States within economic trans- 
mission distance of the St. Lawrence site. 
The State of New York recognizes, as it must 
recognize, that although the St. Lawrence 
power project is to be located within the 
borders of New York State, this power is 
generated from water which belongs to all 
the people of the United States, draining 
the entire Great Lakes system, extending 
through many States. Thus there is a logi- 
cal, as well as a constitutional, Federal inter- 
est in the development of power on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

The New York Power Authority was cre- 
ated by the New York Legislature in 1931 
upon the recommendation of Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the sole and 
stated function of this authority was and is 
to promote the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project, in the pub- 
lic interest. 
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I was Lieutenant Governor of New York 
and presided over the New York State Senate 
when the legislation creating the power au- 
thority was enacted. I remember its begin- 
nings and I am proud of having supported 
its functions through all the years I was 
Governor of New York State. Engineers and 
other experts of the New York Power Au- 
thority did much of the pioneer work in lay. 
ing out the present St. Lawrence project, 
certainly in its power aspects. 

The mandate of the people of New York 
has been expressed on this subject repeatedly 
and consistently—for the development of the 
St. Lawrence—both the seaway and the 
power project—in the public interest. That 
mandate has included the operation of the 
power project, in the public interest, by the 
New York Power Authority. In this func- 
tion, the New York Power Authority would 
serve, in a sense, and certainly though the 
action of Congress, as the implement to 
carry out the national will. 

The State of New York has a historical and 
proprietary interest in this project quite 
aside from the fact that the International 
Rapids section borders wholly on New York 
State. There is every historical as well as 
legal justification for section 5. This is not 
a fresh, new matter. It has a history. That 
history must be taken into account. 

I understand that there have been some 
objections to section 5 because of the prece- 
dent it might establish. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 5 was a precedent, and an accepted 
precedent, for St. Lawrence power develop- 
ment for more than a decade before the 
present Congress. 

Section 5 has developed and has been care- 
fully worked out through years of negotia- 
tion and consultation. I think the Congress 
should, in this case, and without regard for 
any other case or situation, weigh that sec- 
tion and its supplemental accords in that 
context. I would not want to see section 5 
substantially changed. 

For this reason, as well as for many others, 
I would not support the new section 5 pro- 
posed at the hearing February 28 by the New 
York Power Authority. That proposal would 
represent, not a forward but a backward step, 
moving back into uncharted and uncertain 
waters, whose tides and currents may carry 
the St. Lawrence power project into direc- 
tions quite unforeseen when section 5 was 
originally drafted and approved by congres- 
sional committees—directions not at all in 
accord with the public interest. 

The chairman of the New York Power Au- 
thority has suggested that the State of New 
York would be willing to float a bond issue 
and itself shoulder both the responsibility 
and the cost of construction of this power 
project. Of course, the readiness of New 
York State to shoulder the cost of the proj- 
ect is not new. New York State would, in 
any event, be required to defray the cost of 
the project. If New York State can defray 
this cost, through a bond issue or otherwise, 
in the immediate future, I would consider 
that most desirable. That would and should 
certainly be a powerful bargaining point in 
New York’s favor in negotiating the other 
terms of the Federal-State agreement. 

I do not wholly understand—I have not 
had time carefully to study and analyze—all 
the implications of the proposal by the New 
York Power Authority. As a New Yorker, I 
certainly would not like to see the omission 
of the requirement that the New York Legis- 
lature, as well as the Congress, approve the 
Federal-State agreement to be negotiated 
under the terms of section 5. 

Furthermore, I do not approve of the 
suggestion by the chairman of the New 
York Power Authority that it did not need 
or want the authority to build transmis- 
sion lines to transmit the power from the 
St. Lawrence project to the load centers. 
I think that authority is essential to safe- 
guard the public interest, to protect the 
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consumers of New York and neighboring 
States, and to assure the public that if pri- 
vate transmission lines will not provide ade- 
quate facilities at a satisfactory charge, the 
Government can and will provide those fa- 
cilities. I would expect, of course, that this 
authority would be used only when needed. 

As for the suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that 
the New York Power Authority assume the 
responsibility for building the power proj- 
ect, I would consider that most impractical. 
The power works and the seaway are in- 
extricably combined. Thus the Long Sault 
Dam, which serves the power project, also 
serves to hold up the pool for one of the 
major locks of the seaway. There are other 
interconnected features. 

For the United States engineers to build 
the seaway and the New York Power Au- 
thority to build the power project would 
be to invite confusion, delay, and difficulty. 
The engineers, moreover, will be construct- 
ing this entire project with a special eye to 
its defense qualities. This the power au- 
thority is not equipped to do. 

Moreover, the Army engineers have the 
experience. They have prepared the engi- 
neering plans for this project. I see no 
point to approving the project on the con- 
dition that somebody else build it. This 
would be a new role for the power authority. 
The Army engineers are wholly qualified by 
experience to build the dual-purpose proj- 
ect. It will not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment anything. It will not cost the people 
of New York 1 cent more. In fact, it can 
cost them less. 

Nothing I have said should be taken, in 
any sense, to indicate any feeling that the 
State of New York should not operate these 
power facilities. I believe New York State 
should. I believe section 5, and its supple- 
mentary accords, will adequately protect the 
interests of the people of New York, of the 
neighboring States, and of the Nation. I 
believe all those interests must be protected 
and reconciled. Section 5, in its present 
form, makes that possible. 

The Nation has an immediate and direct 
interest in the power, as it does in the sea- 
way. It is to the national interest to have 
the power made available to meet the needs 
of the essential industries whose products 
are so vital to the national security and 
welfare. But that interest is protected in 
section 5 as it now stands. I hope the com- 
mittee will approve section 5 in its present 
form. 

Now I have heard that some suggestion has 
been made in the course of these hearings 
that this would be a fine project, but that 
private capital should develop it. I disagree 
as strongly as I know how with any such con- 
cept, a concept long since rejected over- 
whelmingly by the people of my State. 

These resources—the waterway and the 
power—are the birthright of all the people. 
They are available for development under in- 
ternational treaty, by virtue of the sovereign 
power of the United States Government. The 
benefits of this development must be passed 
on to the people of the country, and should 
not be drained off in the form of profit to the 
holders of private capital. I have no preju- 
dice against private capital, I assure you. 
But I think this is a great public resource, to 
be publicly developed, and to be faithfully 
administered solely in the interest of the 
people. 

Of course, private development of the sea- 
way would be impossible, as well as incon- 
ceivable. You might as well consider private 
development of the highways and public 
thoroughfares. As for private development 
of the St. Lawrence power project, that would 
be in direct conflict with the laws of the 
State of New York, as well as to all the ac- 
cepted Federal concepts which have prevailed 
in this country during the past generation. 

Mr. Chairman, the figure has been given 
by the experts that the cost of the power de- 
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veloped on the St. Lawrence, delivered to 
load centers in New York and neighboring 
States, would be roughly half that of equiva- 
lent steam-generated power. 

The saving to the —.—4 ot this country 
on 6.300, 000, 000 kilowatt-hours of water pow- 
er annually is a staggering sum. To this must 
be added the saving on 6,300,000, 000 kilowatt- 
hours of power annually available to the peo- 
ple of Canada. We must figure both these 
savings, because the cost of power is going 
to figure in the bill the American people are 
going to pay for the defense and mobiliza- 
tion effort. The cost of power figures prom- 
inently in that bill. 

You have heard testimony that titanium, 
the new metal which is being produced for 
defense purposes—stronger than steel, light- 
er than aluminum—needs six times as much 
power for production as is needed for the 
production of aluminum. The cost of 
titanium is dependent on the cost of power. 
Cheap power means less taxes. Further 
neglect of the power potential would be not 
only costly, but disastrous. This new power 
is not going to displace a kilowatt of pri- 
vately generated steam power. All the steam 
power that can be generated can be used, 
plus all the hydroelectric power. 

As the committee may know, I am the 
sponsor in the Senate of a proposal to de- 
velop power—1,250,000 kilowatts of it—by 
the redevelopment of the United States 
share of the waters of Niagara Falls. There 
is an identical bill before this committee, 
introduced by Representative FRANKLIN D. 
RooseEvEtt, Jr., of New York, who also has a 
St. Lawrence bill now pending before this 
committee. 

There is no inconsistency or overlapping 
between these two bills. The power from the 
Niagara is also needed. It would go into a 
market which could not be reached so eco- 
nomically by the St. Lawrence power. I hope 
this committee will give favorable considera- 
tion, in its turn, to that bill, too. I merely 
remark upon this in passing, so that mem- 
bers of this committee may know my view 
that there is neither conflict nor inconsist- 
ency between these two measures. Neither 
one is a replacement or substitute for the 
other. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already presumed too 
long upon the patience of this committee, 
which has been holding hearings and listen- 
ing to the proponents of this measure for 
many days. There are more hearings still 
to be held, I understand. I congratulate and 
thank the committee for its patience and 
perseverence in this matter. It is a vital 
matter, and the Nation will have reason to 
thank this committee for its careful and 
painstaking consideration of this all-impor- 
tant proposal. 

I have covered the field, from the vantage 
point of whatever competence I have, to 
indicate the basis for my sponsorship and 
support of this legislation. 

This committee will make its decision on 
the basis of the merits, as the members see 
those merits. I, myself, consider this legisla- 
tion of paramount importance, of national 
and international importance. I cannot see 
how you can do other than vote to report 
this measure favorably. Action has been too 
long deferred. The time is now. 

Mr, Chairman, I invite whatever questions 
may be asked of me. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the senior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to prolong the discussion with my 
colleague from New York. However, I 
wish to point out that I was not en- 
deavoring to speak for every one in the 
State of New York in my preliminary 
remarks. I recognize that there is a 
difference of opinion on this subject in 
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the State of New York. I recognize that 
my colleague, when Governor, as was the 
case with his predecessor, and as is the 
case with the present Governor of New 
York, favored the seaway proposal. I 
do not favor it. Thus far I have never 
favored it. I am not satisfied yet that it 
would do what is proponents claim it 
would do. 

Iam, however, strongly in favor of the 
power development part of the project. 
I have shown in my brief prepared state- 
ment, and particularly in the statement 
which I inserted in the Recorp, that this 
amendment is not at all essential to the 
power development. That project can 
be undertaken without any legislation 
whatever if the consent of the Federal 
Power Commission can be obtained. 

I point out that, while I do not speak 
for any Governor of the State, present 
or past, on this question, I believe I do 
speak for the legislature of the State. 
I point out that time and again by reso- 
lution the legislature has memoralized 
the Congress or taken other affirmative 
action—all against the seaway proposal. 
Furthermore, I would emphasize that, to 
the best of my knowledge, the legisla- 
ture has not changed its position on this 
question at any time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the St. 
Lawrence River project means a great 
deal not only to the States on the chain 
of the Great Lakes and the States adja- 
cent to the St. Lawrence River but it 
also means much to the entire United 
States, and to Canada. 

Every President of the United States 
from Woodrow Wilson up to the present 
time has been in favor of this project. 
In the light of that fact, it seems strange 
to me tuat it is still a pending question, 
when only $600,000,000 is involved, and 
we are talking in terms of $7,500,000,000 
to aid foreign countries to recover from 
the war devastation and rebuild their 
economies. 

We had a greater loss of material, 
money, and men in the last w: than did 
the allied countries which we are now 
aiding. In fact, we are even aiding coun- 
tries which were our enemies during the 
war. We are talking in terms of $7,500,- 
000,009 for foreign aid, and we are de- 
nying ourselves $600,000,000 to construct 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

What stands in the way of the devel- 
opment of this project, upon which we 
shall be dependent in the future to supply 
our steel mills with the necessary iron 
ore, not only from Minnesota, but from 
Labrador? I believe I know what stands 
in the way. States which have great 
shipping facilities and harbors are fear- 
ful that the St. Lawrence seaway might 
in some manner affect them. Railroads 
whose rails extend across the continent 
from east to west and from north to 
south object to it, 

When we examine the record we find 
that we are planning to increase our steel 
production in the United States by 30,- 
000,000 tons, over and above the 100,- 
000,000 we are now producing. Know- 
ing that we are dependent upon the 
Great Lakes to support the steel mills. 
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as a channel of transportation for most 
of the raw materials, including the iron 
ore which is necessary, and knowing that 
the iron ore deposits in the great Mesabi 
Range are limited, why do we not make 
this investment now to secure for our- 
selves an adequate supply of iron ore in 
the future to perpetuate for generations 
to come the great steel age in which we 
are now living? 

Mr. President, there has not been a day 
that those of us representing the mid- 
western States have not received calls, 
telegrams, and other communications 
requesting us to assist the producers of 
grain and the operators of grain ele- 
vators in handling the grain, by provid- 
ing cars to transport the grain to eastern 
markets. Today grain is lying in the 
stubblefields of the Midwest because 
we cannot get boxcars. Every shower 
causes further deterioration in that food 
product. l 

We need to examine the question from 
every angle, and to say to ourselves, as a 
people and as a Congress, that we have 
dilly-dallied too long, and that we have 
allowed selfish interests to prevent the 
construction of this great seaway, which 
is a necessity to the future welfare of 
the people of this Nation. 

This project would provide hydroelec- 
tric power in the New England area, 
where industries are suffering today. 
Industries are closing because the rates 
for electric power are so high that the in- 
dustries can go elsewhere and establish 
themselves and manufacture cheaper 
than they can in New England, The 
people of New England must realize this, 
before it is too late. 

Mr. President, the development of this 
project is long overdue. The railroad 
companies would have greater business 
out of the Midwest and greater business 
across the Nation, whether it be from the 
North, the South, the East, or the West, 
if the seaway were allowed to become a 
reality. It seems a pity that all the 
- Presidents of the United States from 

Woodrow Wilson up to the present time 
have advocated this project, but we in 
Congress have not acted. 

Mr. President, on a previous occasion 
I had printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by Leo Sonderegger, 
published in the Minneapolis Star of 
August 11, 1951, and an editorial from 
the same issue. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the article and editorial 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE St. LAWRENCE STORY—SEAWAY PROPO- 
NENTS STRONG, Bur Fors OUTMANEUVER 
THEM 

(By Leo Sonderegger) 
(Fifth in a series) 

Getting an objective picture of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is not like scooping 
high-grade iron ore from an open-pit mine, 
It is more like the touch job of extracting 
fron particles from taconite. 

For half a century the seaway proposal has 
given rise to surveys and reports and argu- 
ments and counterarguments, to dreams and 
statistics and flag-waving and ax-grinding, to 
stern warnings and cries of demagoguery. 

The result is a mass of material as resist- 
ant to appraisal as taconite is to giving up 
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its iron. This article and the next two 
will seek to clarify the main streams of the 
controversy. 

The seaway project has not been stalled for 
lack of able champions. Every President 
since Woodrow Wilson has favored deepening 
the St. Lawrence channel. Every official 
body that has studied the matter has re- 
ported favorably. 

The Government has not been alone in 
advocating the seaway. Powerful labor and 
farm bodies have thrown their weight in its 
favor. Recently some influential business 
interests have joined up. 

The support has been strong. But the op- 
position has been stronger, and more adroit. 

The eastern railroads fear that they would 
be hurt by the seaway, so they fight it. Their 
chief comrades in battle have been the port 
of New York and other Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, the coal companies, some eastern util- 
ities, the United Mine Workers, the non- 
operating rail brotherhoods. 


FOES USE TWO WEAPONS 


Proponents of the seaway have repeatedly 
been fought to a standstill by this phalanx, 
It has made brilliant use of two principal 
Weapons: argumentation and selective po- 
litical pressure. 

Men have talked of a deep seaway into the 
continent for more than 100 years. The talk 
was stepped up half a century ago when the 
United States-Canadian Deep Waterways 
Commission made a survey and safd the 
prospects were good. 

The talk again, but after World 
War I an international joint commission es- 
tablished by the boundary waters treaty of 
1909 went out for another look. It con- 
ducted hearings in both countries and added 
its favorable recommendation to that of the 
earlier group. 

President Coolidge appointed a St. Law- 
rence Commission and made Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, its chairman. 
Hoover's group also reported favorably. 

He continued his interest when he became 
President, with the result that a treaty pro- 
viding for joint construction of the project 
was signed by Canada and the United States 
in 1932. 

PEARL HARBOR PREVENTED VOTE 

The treaty received only 46-42 approval in 
the Senate, rather than the two-thirds ma- 
jority needed for ratification. 

To replace the treaty, an agreement re- 
quiring only a simple majority in both 
Houses of Congress was negotiated with Can- 
ada in 1941, The House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee approved it in November, but 
Pearl Harbor kept it from coming to a vote. 

Most of the time since, the chances of sea- 
way legislation have not seemed robust. It 
has been bottled in House and Senate com- 
mittees. The railroad interests have whit- 
tled airtight stoppers. 

Historically, the division in Congress has 
not been on party lines, but on the basis of 
local, sectional, or purely economic inter- 
ests. This year, the dormant political angle 
was stimulated by a Republican leader who 
urged his colleagues to vote against the sea- 
way rather than let the Democrats take credit 
for it. 

Whether or not he was successful, the fact 
remains that when the House committee act- 
ed on the measure 10 cut of 12 Republican 
members voted against it. Of the commit- 
tee’s 15 Democrats, 10 voted for the project. 


SEAWAY FOES USE NEGATIVE ARGUMENTS 


Those who oppose the seaway are neces- 
sarily on the defensive; they are fighting a 
delaying action. They have fought this kind 
of action successfully for years. 

Their arguments are negative: The project 
is not necessary, it would be too expensive, 
it would not be used as much as its pro- 
ponents claim, it would be difficult to de- 
fend in time of war, it would hurt railroad 
and port business, 
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Proponents of the seaway have the advan- 
tages—and the disadvantages—of being on 
the positive side. They make broad asser- 
tions with regard to seaway potentialities, 
but theirs is the burden of proof. 

Spearhead of the opposition is the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. Most ele- 
ments against the seaway have joined this 
group. 

More than 60 percent of its financial sup- 
port comes from the Association of American 
Railroads, another 10 percent from the coal 
companies. Dozens of chambers of com- 
merce dangle from its letterhead but con- 
tribute no funds. 

Chairman of the project conference is Car- 
roll B. Huntress, vice president of Republic 
Coal & Coke Co., of New York. Huntress is a 
man with a strong east-coast orientation and 
a jaundiced view of his opponents’ motives. 

SEES POLITICS AT BOTTOM OF SEAWAY 

He is suspicious of President Truman's rea- 
sons for pushing so hard for the seaway. He 
purports to believe that talk of the project’s 
importance to national security is nothing 
more than camouflage of the administration's 
real purpose. 

To him, the motivation can be summed up 
in one word—votes. 

He lumps together all the Government's 
top witnesses—Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State; Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Defense Secretary Marshall; Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, and others 
with the comment, “After all, they're all in 
the Army” x 

When Huntress was asked about the rail- 
roads’ claim that the seaway would hurt their 
business, he commented, “If what they say 
is true it would wreck em: if what they say 
is not true, it would be a tremendous 
fiasco,” 

Huntress and Dr. N. R. Danielian, executive 
head of the rival Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
Association, are pretty much agreed that the 
effect on the railroads is the crux of the 
disagreement, 

Huntress said, “It would be very difficult 
for the railroads to go against it if it could 
be clearly shown that it would be paid for 
by tolls.” That would end talk of subsidized 
competition. 

Danielian put it more bluntly: “The only 
issue is: Are the railroads going to be hurt 
or aren’t they?” 

Danielian is a Harvard doctor of philosophy 
who has championed the seaway for 10 years. 
In the process he has become the Nation's 
best informed authority on the project. 

Most of the time his work has been gener- 
ally a lone-wolf proposition. In the past 
year or so, however, the American companies 
interested in the Labrador iron-ore deposits 
have bolstered the association with new 
money, new arguments, and solid political 
influence. 


FINANCIAL COMPARISON IS CALLED UNFAIR 


The new money has given the association 
funds to more than match those of the proj- 
ect conference. Workers in Danielian’s office 
insist, however, that the financial comparison 
is not a fair one. 

They claim, with justice, that the oppo- 
nents have not only their stated funds but 
the services of a network of railroad em- 
ployees more or less committed to working 
against the seaway. 

The opponents counter with an even more 
obvious truth—that the St. Lawrence asso- 
ciation works closely with Federal depart- 
ments and can draw on them for propaganda 
materials. ` 

At any rate, the sound of the grinding of 
axes is heard in the land whenever the St. 
Lawrence seaway is argued. 

Not all the proponents have motives of 
flawless altruism; nor do all those who fight 
the seaway do so from a narrow and selfish 
viewpoint, 
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But, generally speaking, those who favor 
it grind the big ax of national interest, while 
those who oppose it grind little axes of sec- 
tional and economic interest, 


An Ironic FEARFULNESS Is DELAYING THE 
SEAWAY 


Leo Sonderegger’s report on the St. Law- 
rənce seaway project, now running in the 
Star, are a fine example of how a fresh eye 
sees things that a tired eye misses. Sonder- 
egger recently came to the Star from the 
Providence (R. I.) Bulletin. 

As he makes acquaintance with the, sea- 
way project for the first time, Sonderegger 
reacts with something like amazement that 
this entirely logical North American internal 
development should have been delayed so 
long. 

To upper midwesterners who have lived for 
years with the self-serving obstructionism, 
the interregional logrolling, and seaboard 
short-sightedness that have blocked the 
project, these snares seem a sort of fact of 
life to be accepted like human orneriness. 

To a newcomer, encountering them for 
the first time, they seem shocking in the 
light of the resources wasted and the sense- 
less hobbles placed on the free growth of the 
country’s great and growing heartland. 

The delay in completing the seaway puts 
the country in an almost shameful position. 
America could divert the waters of the Colo- 
rado to southern California, turn the State's 
Central Valley into a productive garden, har- 
ness the energies of the Tennessee and the 
Columbia—but the most logical development 
of all it cannot touch. 

And this is the same country that can 
find billions for the development of Europe 
and Asia, and that talks of point 4 programs 
for undeveloped areas. 

Sonderegger discovers that interests that 
have blocked the seaway for years now con- 
cede they can't block it much longer. The 
key to this is the brutal fact that either a 
channel to deep water will be opened to let 
in offshore iron ore, or the steel industry will 
leave the Great Lakes Basin. 

To a long-time supporter of the seaway like 
the Star, this has been obvious for some time. 
It has also been obvious that when the sea- 
way opens, established patterns of commerce 
and transportation in the upper Midwest 
will be wrenched and shifted. 

Fear of the stresses a new transportation 
artery will cause—unwillingness to embrace 
change of confidence that it will mean prog- 
ress—is at the bottom of the decisive mar- 
gin of remaining opposition. This fear is an 
ironic thing. 

In the committee vote that postponed the 
seaway yet another year, Republican mem- 
bers of the committee voted almost solidly 
for delay. Had two minority members 
switched to support, the project would have 
carried. 

The irony of all this is that it was the 
Republican Party that opened the public 
purse nearly a century ago to push the rail- 
Ways across the western prairies and moun- 
tains before there was anything for the 
railways to haul. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I was 
waiting for the Senator from Texas to 
allot further time. Does the Senator 
from Texas have any further speakers? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ihave none in mind 
at the moment. 

Mr, AIKEN. I have several speakers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator had 
better use them, 
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Mr. AIKEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to join with my colleague 
the senior Senator from Minnesota, and 
other Senators in support of this amend- 
ment for the St. Lawrence seaway as 
a basic part of the mutual-security sys- 
tem. 

I have heard some say that this 
amendment may not be entirely appro- 
priate to this bill. Let us look at the 
title of the bill. It says: “A bill to main- 
tain the security and promote the for- 
eign policy and provide for the general 
welfare of the United States by furnish- 
ing assistance to a friendly nation in 
the interest of international peace and 
security.” Let us stop and analyze it 
for a moment. Surely the St. Lawrence 
seaway has something to do with the 
general welfare of this Nation. Surely 
it has something to do with our foreign 
policy, because it must- be constructed 
by two nations, the Dominion of Can- 
ada and the United States of America. 
Surely it falls within the category of 
the phrase “furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations.” There is no nation 
more friendly to the United States than 
the Dominion of Canada. If two peo- 
ples could be any closer together they 
would have to be, indeed, blood broth- 
ers or members of the same family. 
Canada is anxious to have the two na- 
tions construct the project. It is.en- 
tirely probable that unless we go along 
with her she may take it on herself. 
We have had splendid relations with 
the nation across the border. I sug- 
gest that we should cement them fur- 
ther by the construction of this vital 
link in our transportation system. 

I heard an address delivered in 1946 
by the former head of the Defense 
Transportation Administration, Mr. 
Johnson. The theme of it was that 
transportation is the key to a nation’s 
security. The proposed waterway is the 
greatest transportation artery that has 
ever been conceived. All we need to 
do is to dredge some of it and to build 
a canal 113 miles in length and in that 
way obtain a seaway transportation line 
of 2,400 miles. 

A good deal has been said about share 
and share alike. That needs to be 
looked into. Here we have a seaway 
which comes in from the Atlantic coast 
and runs to mid-America. It extends 
from the Atlantic coast to the port of 
Duluth, Minn., on Lake Superior. It 
comes to the second largest port in the 
United States, which is an inland port. 
The construction of the seaway would 
serve ports on the Great Lakes which 
carry 50 percent as much tonnage as 
is carried by all the ports on the Pa- 
cific coast, the Gulf coast, and the At- 
lantic coast put together. I repeat that 
the St. Lawrence seaway would consti- 
tute a great system of water transporta- 
tion for ports which handle 50 percent 
as much tonnage as is handled by all 
the ports on the Atlantic coast, the Pa- 
cific coast, and the Gulf coast, put to- 
gether, despite the short shipping season. 

Mr, President, there are other points 
which should be made on this subject. 
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We are supposed to be strengthening 
America with the mutual-security bill 
before us. The word “mutual” means 
a two-way street. We are about to au- 
thorize $7,500,000,000 for foreign aid. 
It would be wise to authorize $500,000,- 
000 for this vital program. It would 
make the word “mutual” mean what 
it is supposed to mean. Mutual security 
requires the security of this country. 

We have always had the prophets of 
doom. They say the completion of the 
project would wreck the railroads, hurt 
eastern industry, and cause other un- 
desirable results. The only thing that 
will wreck the railroads is their selfish- 
ness and short-sightedness. The only 
thing that will hurt eastern industry 
and the eastern ports of the country is 
their unwillingness to go along with the 
development of the total resources of 
the country. In Congress some years 
ago some Members stated that to build 
TVA would hurt some other sections of 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuersin the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AEN] to yield me 
one more minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield one more minute 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Many persons held 
the view that if we built Grand Coulee 
it would hurt some other area in Amer- 
ica, but, in fact, whenever we build up 
any part of America we strengthen all 
of America. I want to help strengthen 
the Northwest; I want to help strengthen 
the Southwest, the Southeast, and the 
Northeast. I say that we had better 
look to strengthening mid-America— 
that great section of the country which 
is so strong in terms of food, fiber, and 
industry. 

I join with my friends in the New Eng- 
land area in trying to see to it that they 
get rid of their high power rates, The 
highest power rates in the United States 
are being paid by the people in New 
England. That is why New England has 
been losing its industry; that is why New 
England is suffering today. If we built 
the project, we could kill two birds with 
one stone: It would reduce the cost of 
transportation and the power rates. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
is not only germane but it is vital. It is 
urgent that the St. Lawrence project be 
built. The time is long overdue. It 
should have been built long ago. It is 
time that Congress acted favorably. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire how much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
two minutes. * 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] wanted 
some time yielded to them. 

At this time I should like to invite 
attention to the fact that the pending 
bill carries provisions for constructing 
$378,000,000 worth of power plants in 
foreign countries, which might or might 
not be available to us in the event of a 
third world war. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Vermont to repeat 
the figure? 

Mr. AIKEN. Three hundred and sev- 
enty-eight million dollars. That is not 
to be put up by the United States alone. 
I have the itemized figures, if the Senator 
from South Dakota would like to have 
them. 

I also wish to point out again, as I did 
yesterday, that Canada is carrying a part 
of our burden. We approved a treaty 
with Canada for the further develop- 
ment of Niagara Falls. While we quibble 
and squabble on this side of the line, 
Canada on her side of the line is building 
generators sufficiently large to generate 
not only the power which can be used in 
Canada but also one and one-fourth mil- 
lion horsepower which the United States 
could and should be generating if we 
could agree on getting the work started. 

I yield 5 minutes, to start with, to the 
junior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the St. 
Lawrence seaway project has been before 
Congress for approximately two decades. 
It is no ordinary public-works project. 
It is a self-liquidating project. Compe- 
tent advisers have assured us that it will 
not cost the taxpayers one penny in the 
long run. 

It is certainly not a partisan project, 
and it is not a sectional undertaking. It 
has become clear, in view of the great 
expansion which is now under way in our 
steel industry, and the great expansion 
which must take place in our ability to 
produce hard goods in America and to 
export them to our allies, that a source 
must be found somewhere for a vast in- 
crease in our natural ore resources. 

The United States is engaged in a tre- 
mendous mobilization program, the ob- 
jective of which is to strengthen our de- 
fense and the defense of our European 
allies, so as to deter Communist aggres- 
sion and to keep the peace. 

The defense program is taxing and 
will continue to tax our natural resources 
to the utmost, Iam speaking now of our 
physical resources. It is already impos- 
ing in some areas a severe strain on our 
expanding production, particularly in the 
case of metals. 

Mr. President, the bone of our defense 
structure is steel and the muscle is power. 
In both of those categories we are facing 
critical shortages, and shortages in both 
categories would be measurably relieved 
by the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

We have heard a great deal said on the 
Senate floor by those who do not seem 
to be able to conceive of the need for 
general and strong allied resistance to 
the Communist threat to the effect that 
America is doing too much for our allies. 
I submit that here is an opportunity for 
America to get a little reverse lend-lease, 
so to speak, from one of our allies, our 
great neighbor, Canada. 

Our steel expansion is going forward 
so rapidly that our iron-ore needs will 
be increased to a point where we must 
import iron ore in large quantities. Iron 
ore is now coming into America from 
Venezuela, and vast new sources of iron 
ore have been discovered in Labrador. 
How are we going to bring that ore into 
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the country in the best and cheapest 
way? Obviously, through this waterway. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] has pointed out 
that every President of the United States 
since Woodrow Wilson has advocated 
this project. President Truman not long 
ago said that it was the most important 
project before the Government. In view 
of the vast amount of materials and steel 
being exported to our allies, we must 
take some action to prevent the resources 
of our country from being depleted. It 
is vital to our economic strength and to 
our military strength. It is essential for 
national defense. 

Who says that? The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say it. The Secretary of Defense, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, says it. The 
Secretaries of the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Navy all say it, The Mobiliza- 
tion Director, Mr. Charles Wilson, says 
it. The Chairman of the Munitions 
Board, who is charged with the supply- 
ing of raw materials, Mr. John D. Small, 
says it. The Chief of Army Engineers, 
Major General Pick, says it. So does the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it 
is about time that Congress get down 
to business and take action on this 
project. 

I should like to read to the Senate an 
editorial which was sent to me from the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. I think this 
great project should be partly an Ameri- 
can project. In view of the way the 
Congress has been delaying, Members 
apparently believe that we have from 
now until doomsday to start the project. 

After wishing those who now are ad- 
vocating this project good luck, the edi- 
torial states as follows: 

But whether he wins or loses is not of 
vital concern to them now. The seaway 
proposition is settled. Canada is going to 
build it herself. 

The Canadian Government may be hesi- 
tant to come out and say so. It has now, 
for some inexplicable reason, appointed a 
cabinet committee to consider the seaway 
project, and reach a decision. But the Cana- 
dian people aren’t hesitant; they have al- 
ready reached their decisions. They were led 
to believe that we could would do it alone. 


Mr. President, the editorial continues 
as follows: 

Only one thing can change this decision. 
If the United States has a last-minute 
change of heart, there is time for it to 
come in and make the seaway a joint en- 
terprise. But Canada is not going to wait 
for that, or hope for it. We have learned 
our lesson. , 

It is the United States, not Canada, that 
must do the worrying now. If the Ameri- 
cans want to come in on the seaway, they 
have just so much time to do it. Once 
excavation has started on the all-Canadian 
route, it will be too late. However much 
they huff and puff, we shall have to turn 
them away. 


Mr. President, I do not think this Con- 
gress, when confronted with the oppor- 
tunity to make a development such as 
this one—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes more to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
2 minutes more. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I do not think this Con- 
gress, when confronted with the oppor- 
tunity to make a development such as 
this one, and when confronted with the 
fact that our iron resources in the Me- 
sabi Range are being depleted to such an 
extent that already we are importing 
iron ore, should stall on this project. 
As the Senator from Vermont has said, 
there are in America special selfish in- 
terests that are opposing this public in- 
terest by opposing this amendment. 

I hope the Senate will take prompt ac- 
tion on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp all of 
the editorial from the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, to which I previously referred. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Let WASHINGTON WORRY 

Senator BLarr Moopy, of Michigan, says he 
is going to fight to have the St. Lawrence 
seaway project included in the United States 
Senate’s $8,500,000,000 foreign-aid bill. The 
project, he says, is essential to American de- 
fense; and it is on those grounds that he 
hopes to have it approved. 

Canadians will wish the young Senator 
good luck in his campaign. But whether he 
wins or loses is not of vital concern to them 
now. The seaway proposition, as they look 
as it, is settled. Canada is going to build 
it herself. 

The Canadian Government may be hesi- 
tant to come out and say so, It has now, for 
some inexplicable reason, appointed a Cabi- 
net committee to consider the seaway proj- 
ect, and reach a decision. But the Canadian 
people aren’t hesitant; they have already 
reached their decision. They were led to be- 
lieve that we could and would do it alone. 

Only one thing can change this decision. 
If the United States has a last-minute change 
of heart, there is time for it to come in and 
make the seaway a joint enterprise. But 
Canada is not going to wait for that, or hope 
for it. We have learned our lesson. 

It is the United States, not Canada, that 
must do the worrying now. If the Americans 
want to come in on the seaway, they have 
just so much time to do it. Once excavation 
has started on the all-Canadian route, it will 
be too late. However much they huff and 
puff, we shall have to turn them away. 

“You had your chance,” we can tell them. 
“You had innumerable chances. And you 
threw all of them away. Now kindly stand 
aside, and let us proceed with the work. 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
time remains to our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not take all of the 5 minutes, but again 
I wish to place myself on record in favor 
of the St. Lawrence project. I am glad 
to be associated with my friends, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN) and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] 
and other Senators, in favor of this de- 
velopment, { 

Of course I should be glad to con- 
sider this project on its own merits, 
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independent of any foreign-aid bill. 
However, at least the Senator from Ver- 
mont and the Senator from Michigan 
are serving a good purpose this after- 
noon in using the so-called rider tech- 
nique for discussion purposes, in again 
making a record which I think should 
persuasively compel the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to order an early hear- 
ing on this project at this session. 

I think it is most regrettable that so far 
we have not been able even to obtain 
a hearing on this project at this ses- 
sion. Certainly a project so important 
as this one, backed by as many Mem- 
bers of the Senate as is the St. Lawrence 
project, is deserving of much more fa- 
vorable consideration and treatment by 
the Foreign Relations Committee than 
it has obtained thus far at this session 
of Congress. 

Mr. President, I hope the record made 
this afternoon will serve the purpose of 
hastening action on the St. Lawrence 
project by the committee itself, from 
the point of view of giving us early hear- 
ings on the matter. 

Certainly it would be most unfair and 
unreasonable for the Senate to follow 
the suggestion of some Members of the 
Senate that we simply develop the power 
resources of the St. Lawrence but that 
-we cut off the Middle West from the 
transportation features of this great 
project. 

Of course, it is very interesting to con- 
Sider, I say respectfully, why the sug- 
gestion is made by some that the trans- 
portation features of the St. Lawrence 
project be eliminated. Mr. President, 
whenever I have confronting me in the 
Senate an issue which involves the peo- 
ple’s interest, I look to see what kind 
of opposition the proposal has. 

In this instance it is very interesting 
to see what kind of opposition the St. 
Lawrence waterway has throughout cer- 
tain portions of the country. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] alluded 
to that opposition in a few remarks he 
made this afternoon. I want to stress 
that point particularly. 

It is well known who are opposing 
this project. The great railroad com- 
binations are opposing it because they 
want to continue with the kind of con- 
trol they now have over the transpor- 
tation system. They do not want to see 
the development of a competitive sys- 
tem along the St. Lawrence waterway, 
through the construction of this 
project. 

Then, of course, the project is opposed 
by the great shipping interests in the al- 
ready established ports along our east- 
ern coast and Gulf coast, where those 
interests have spent a great amount of 
money in the development of terminals 
and shipping facilities. It is under- 
standable, from the standpoint of their 
selfish interest, why they would be us- 
ing the type of economic pressure they 
have been using over the years to pre- 
vent the development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. But, Mr. President, 
mark you, just so surely as the sun rises 
in the heavens,-when the St. Lawrence 
waterway is built, you will find the same 
companies which now are fighting it 
with such great economic power, com- 
ing in tə take advantage of the business 
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which will be created by the St. Law- 
rence waterway project, and they will 
be building their terminals along the St. 
Lawrence waterway, just as they have 
built terminals in the existing seaports 
along the eastern coast and the Gulf 
coast. 

So I think we always need to appraise 
very carefully the type of opposition 
which faces any project such as this one. 
When we do that, and when we realize 
the selfish interest of the opposition, we 
certainly must discount much of the op- 
position. 

In this argument this afternoon I point 
out that as we enter the atomic era it 
is important that we, as Americans, de- 
velop every possible kilowatt of potential 
power in the United States. That is why 
I have made it clear that my vote can be 
counted among those in support of the 
development of all the power resources 
in the United States, anywhere in the 
United States—either in Florida or in 
Canada or on the Great Lakes or in the 
Pacific Northwest or anywhere else in 
the United States. 

I say that in this case we are dealing 
with a project which is vitally important 
to the future security of the United 
States, because in a very real sense it 
can be said that the supremacy of the 
United States over Russia and over the 
Communist threat of Russia in the days 
to come will depend upon the extent to 
which we keep ahead of Russia in the 
great race for the development of the 
power potentials which are available in 
this country. On that basis alone, I 
think that in due course of time, after 
the appropriate hearings, at this session 
of Congress this project certainly should 
be approved and inaugurated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I pointed out to this body that it was 
with reluctance that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] and I 
offered this St. Lawrence proposal in 
the form of an amendment to the bill 
which now is before the Senate. I 
pointed out that the reason we offered it 
was the very great difficulty we had en- 
countered in securing any action on this 
matter by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. I pointed out that 
that was due largely to the opposition of 
the chairman of the committee not only 
to the St. Lawrence development itself, 
but also to holding any hearings or tak- 
ing any action upon the matter. In 
view of that, I felt that we were com- 
pletely justified in offering this great, 
vital proposition, which has been pleaded 
for by the highest military and civil 
authorities of both Canada and the 
United States, in the interest of national 
defense, as a rider to the foreign aid 
bill, to which I think it is perfectly 
germane. 

I have been advised, however, that in 
spite of the opposition of the chairman, 
the majority of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has agreed to take action 
on the St. Lawrence proposal at the 
earliest opportunity. I have talked with 
t majority of the members of that com- 
mittee, and I am satisfied that they mean 
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business. I am also satisfied that the 
situation in the House is changing, so 
that the prediction that we would never 
get action by the House, even if the bill 
were passed by the Senate, is not true. 

Within the next few months, I believe 
that we shall find the House, as well as 
the Senate, ready and willing to act upon 
this proposal. 

Because of the conviction that the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
intends to take action upon the St. 
Lawrence bill at the first opportunity, 
the junior Senator from Michigan and 
I, therefore, will not insist upon a vote 
on this amendment as a rider to the 
foreign aid bill, and I at this time with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. I think the statement 
of the Senator from Vermont is an ex- 
cellent one. Ishould like to make it per- 
fectly clear for the record that the Sena- 
tor from Vermont and the Senator from 
Michigan have, together; talked to a 
majority of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and that they have 
given us every indication that they sin- 
cerely favor and will push for a prompt 
vote in committee on this proposal. 

One reason for the action of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont and the Senator from 
Michigan in bringing the subject up was 
that we felt that this project was too 
important to be allowed to become 
bogged down in any committee. We be- 
lieve that the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives should be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it. Because of the fact 
that we have brought the subject before 

the Senate, perhaps some attention has 
been centered on it, and we now have the 
assurance of individuals on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that it will 
receive early action. Therefore, I con- 
cur in the action of the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont in withdrawing the 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am sat- 
isfied that the majority of the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in- 
tend to take action on the matter at an 
early date. It is for that reason that 
the Senator from Michigan and I are 
withdrawing the proposed amendment at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. If I have any time, I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Vermont have any time 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The 
Senator from Vermont has 2 minutes 
left. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that the 
time expires when the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. The com- 
mittee substitute is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment which is on the desk, 
ask that it be read, and move its adoption. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 60, 
it is proposed to strike out all beginning 
with line 14 through line 4, on page 61, 
as follows: 

Sec. 508. Whenever the President deter- 
mines it to be necessary for the purpose of 
this act, not to exceed 10 percent of the funds 
made ayailable under any title of this act 
may be transferred to and consolidated with 
funds made available under-any other title 
of this act in order to furnish, to a different 
area, assistance of the kind for which such 
funds were available before transfer. When- 
ever the President makes any such deter- 
mination, he shall forthwith notify the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. In the case of 
the transfer of funds available for military 
purposes, he shall also forthwith notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
GILLETTE]. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have now called up 
is very brief, and because of the limita- 
tion of time, my presentation must be 
very brief. I presented this amendment 
because I could not sit silent while there 
was presented to the Senate so glaring an 
example as the section I propose to elim- 
inate of the prevalent trend toward an 
abdication on the part of the legislative 
branch of its responsibilities under the 
Constitution for the disposal of the prop- 
erty of the United States, and fixing the 
rules and regulations for such disposal. 

Every Member of the Senate and every 
Member of the other House receives com- 
Plaints about alleged extravagance and 
waste of public money in the executive 
departments; but we, as members of the 
legislative branch, cannot hide behind 
the fact that we are Members of the 
Congress, and we cannot become legis- 
lative Pontius Pilates and say, “We wash 
our hands of responsibility—see ye to it.” 

The particular provision in this bill 
which my amendment seeks to strike out, 
is the so-called transferability amend- 
ment, under which the President of the 
United States is clothed with power to 
transfer 10 percent of the funds made 
available under any title to any other 
title or area for the same purpose. The 
argument used to support the provision 
is that, because of changed conditions 
and because of exigencies which might 
arise, it is necessary that power be vested 
so that immediate action may be taken 
to transfer funds from one area to an- 
other, where there may be a greatly 
increased need. 

But, Mr. President, I call attention to 
the type of legislation which we shall 
possibly pass before this session ad- 
journs. Sponsors of the pending meas- 
ure ask for elasticity. I may call atten- 
tion to title I. Title I provides for an 
appropriation of $5,043,350,000, plus any 
unexpended balances in prior appropria- 
tions. For what? For the Atlantic 
Union? For the Atlantic Pact countries? 
It is for any country in that group. All 
of it could be devoted to Great Britain, 
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all of it could be spent in France, all of 
it could be spent in Belgium, or in other 
countries which are parties to the North 
Atlantic Pact, or in any country of 
Europe outside that group, at the will 
of the executive branch. 

Furthermore, $100,000,000 of the ap- 
propriation plus the unexpended bal- 
ances of previous appropriations could 
at the will of the President, or, of course, 
at the will of his agents, be devoted to 
any selected persons, such as displaced 
persons. 

In that connection, let me read from 
the committee hearings on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. Mr. Rusk, of the 
State Department, was a witness. I 
asked Mr. Rusk the following questions, 
to which he gave the following answers, 
found on page 549 of the hearings: 

Senator GILLETTE. * * * section 301, of 
t is title III, provides that $555,000,000 shall 
be authorized to carry out the provisions of 
the Mutual Defense Act of 1949. 

That is true; is it not? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. And in addition, that 
unexpended balances shall be made avail- 
able. 

Do you know what the amount of unex- 
pended balances for that purpose is that 
are available? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. You do not know that? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator GILLETTE. If you people did not 
know the amount of the unexpended bal- 
ances that were available, how could you 
determine your sum of $555,000,000 that 
would be necessary to carry out the purposes? 


The allegation is mad2 that the pro- 
posed appropriation has been screened 
and sifted to the lowest possible dollar 
necessary for carrying out the purposes 
of the act. Yet, in the bill itself, there 
is a provision that the same money which 
is to be devoted, or which is supposed to 
be devoted, to NATO countries can be 
spent in any nation of Europe at the 
will of the President. In addition to 
this, the unexpended balance will be 
available for the same purpose. There 
is $1,130,500,000 assistance provided for 
ECA, in addition to the unexpended bal- 
ance which will be available. There can 
be a transfer from the ECA fund to the 
military fund, or from the military fund 
to the ECA fund, of not to exceed 5 
percent. 

Again I ask, What do those who will 
handle the money want in the way of 
elasticity? What do they want in the 
way of flexibility? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The argument which the 
Senator is making appeals to me very 
much. He is talking about the trans- 
ferability of 10 percent. There is $5,000,- 
000,000 available. Ten percent of that 
would be $500,000,000. If we can take 
$500,000,000 out of that fund and give it 
to one of the minor funds, it increases 
the minor fund 5 or 10 times. 

Mr. GILLETTE. There can be no 
question about that. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Title 2 provides for $369,250,000 to 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran, plus any un- 
expended balances. Section 202 of title 
2 provides that 10 percent, or $39,625,000, 
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may be made available for the President 
to grant to any country in the Near 
East area, at his will. Ten percent can 
be made available to any ccuntry in the 
Near East area. Yet flexibility, resili- 
ency, and elasticity are asked for. 

The sum of $122,500,000, under section 
203, title 2, may go to any area in Africa 
or the Near East. The entire sum can 
be made available to Liberia; the entire 
sum can be made available to Ethiopia; 
the entire sum can be made available to 
Saudi Arabia, at the will of the Presi- 
dent. Yet those who will be in charge 
talk about elasticity and flexibility. 

Under title 3, $535,250,000, plus unex- 
pended balances of which no one knows, 
is available for expenditure in the Far 
East, including Korea and the Philip- 


pines. 

There is authorized $178,750,000 in the 
same area, excluding Korea, plus unex- 
pended balances, and for Korea recon- 
struction $75,750,000, plus unobligated 
balances, and 50 percent may be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation authorized 
by section 302 (a). 

Again I ask, Mr. President, why do 
these men ask for flexibility? Why do 
they ask for elasticity? It is not a l-way 
stretch; it is a 10-way stretch. 

In a provision in title 3 there is made 
available under this authorization $789,- 
750,000, with the provision that 10 per- 
cent of that, or $78,975,000 can be trans- 
ree at the will of the President, under 

e 3. 

In title IV, $38,150,000 is made avail- 
able to the Western Hemisphere, plus 
$15,250,000 for other purposes. 

Mr. President, my time is limited, but 
I should like to call attention to the 
total that is made available if the pro- 
vision which I have asked to have 
stricken by amendment remains in the 
bill. In addition to the powers of trans- 
fer provided, 10 percent of any funds 
will be made available at the will of the 
executive department for the same pur- 
pose, a total of more than $1,000,000,000. 
In addition to the flexibility which is 
contained in the bill, a transfer can be 
made under the authority of the Presi- 
dent amounting, all told, to well over 
$1,000,000,000. 

I ask, Mr. President, is that legisla- 
tive responsibility? How long are the 
Members of Congress going to take a 
position that they have discharged their 
constitutional obligation by turning 
over to the executive department a huge 
sum to play with—and in this particular 
bill there will be over $1,000,000,000 to 
play with—for the executive department 
to transfer as it sees fit, when it has al- 
ready taken the position that it has cut 
the dollar to the smallest possible point?, 
I am not going to sit still, Mr. President, 
without asserting to the Senate and to 
the people of the United States that I, 
as one Member of the Senate, am not 
willing to have the country treated in 
this way. t 

It may be asked, “Do you not trust 
the President? Do you not trust Sec- 
retary Acheson?” It is not a question 
of trusting. The constitutional fathers 
did not trust the President. They did 
not trust the Executive. They said the 
responsibility was ours. s 
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Never in my experience in the Con- 
gress of the United States has there been 
presented a measure in which there has 
been a more complete, a more glaring, a 
more indefensible position than that 
which is taken in the bill, if we pass it 
in its present form, and especially if we 
pass it containing the provision which 
I have asked to have stricken out. It 


will be bad enough with that provision. 


stricken out. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Iam 
ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is. re- 
ported to me by the author of the amend- 
ment that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is willing to 
take the amendment to conference. If 
that is so, I shall not press for a quorum 
call at this time. If I may be recognized, 
by unanimous consent, for half a minute, 
I should like to call attention to a cer- 
tain matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmatuHERs in the chair). The Chair must 
rule that a quorum call is in progress. 
No intimation has come to the Chair that 
there is such a disposition on the part of 
the chairman of the committee as the 
Senator from South Dakota has indi- 
cated. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, is any time 
left on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] has 2 
minutes remaining. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] yielded up all his 
time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will yield to me, so I may 
be recognized for the 2 minutes remain- 
ing under his control, I shall withdraw 
my request for a quorum call. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the quorum be rescinded, I 
shall be glad to yield to him the 2 minutes 
of the time remaining to me. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the service 
which the Senator from Iowa has ren- 
dered in calling attention to the pro- 
visions of the bill in question, I think 
should be noted by the Senate, and I 
certainly hope that if the amendment 
which he has offered to strike is taken 
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to conference, the Recorp will show the 
import of the section, and what might 
be done to cure it. 

Section 508, which the Senator from 
Iowa seeks to strike from the bill, would 
permit a 10-percent transfer from any 
fund in the bill to any other fund in the 
bill. Under that section 10 percent of the 
largest fund could be taken from it and 
added to the smallest fund. One of the 
funds provided for in the bill is a $5,- 
000,000,000 fund. Ten percent of that is 
$500,000,000. That means that $500,000,- 
000 could be transferred to the smallest 
fund in the bill, and make the smallest 
fund many times larger than there was 
any need shown for. 

It may be that the power which would 
be granted by the section may never be 
abused to that extent, but it indicates the 
possibilities of the language in the pro- 
posed legislation. That might be cured 
somewhat if the transfer paragraph were 
a two-way proposition. It could be 
cured, I may suggest, Mr. President, by 
adding a proviso in line 20, after the 
word “transfer”, to insert “Provided, 
however, That no fund may be increased 
by more than 10 per centum.” 

I desire at this time to put in the REC- 
orp the suggestion that if the amend- 
ment is taken to conference, in confer- 
ence the transfer clause might be modi- 
fied by placing a limitation upon the 
amount that might be transferred to any 
other fund; in other words, to add Pro- 
vided, however, That no fund may be 
increased by more than 10 per centum.” 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
may be taken to conference and even- 
tually agreed to, at least in the modified 
form suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas, the chairman of the 
committee, agreed to take the amend- 
ment to conference, but that does not 
involve any obligation as to what the 
Senator will do in conference, or what 
action the conferees will take on the 
amendment. I hope the Senate will kill 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I do not agree 
to that. I said I hope the Senate will 
nos agree to the amendment, but will 

ill it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair misunderstood the Senator from 
Texas. Is it the position of the chair- 
man of the committee—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot take it to 
conference with any obligation what- 
ever. That ends the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
GILLETTE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ast to 
have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 46, 
in lines 5 and 6 (sec. 101 (a) (2)), it is 
proposed to strike out the figure “$10,- 
000,000” and substitute therefor “$15,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, my 
amendment deals with what I consider 
one of the vital aspects of the most vital 
piece of legislation to come before the 
Senate during this session or any session, 

My amendment deals with that por- 
tion of the bill which points toward an 
amelioration, and perhaps a solution of 
one of the most important and difficult 
of the basic problems of Western 
Europe—the problem of surplus popu- 
lations. 

This basic problem contributes in no 
small measure to the necessity for the 
legislation now before us. It helps to 
make fallow the ground in which the 
seeds of internal weakness in Western 
Europe are sowed and cultivated. It 
helped make possible the advances of 
commuhism up to 1947. It has more re- 
cently stimulated the growth of super- 
nationalistic and fascistic forces in Italy, 
Austria, and Germany. 

These latter forces, according to the 
findings of the subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee which made 
a recent trip to Europe, are neutralist 
and are bitterly opposed to cooperation 
with the United States, and to coopera- 
tive resistance to Soviet aggression. 
They and the Communists are the forces 
which are the most disruptive of the in- 
ternal strength and stability of the na- 
tions and governments of Western Eu- 
rope. They, like the Communists, are 
enemies of freedom. They are unwit- 
tingly—or perhaps not so unwittingly— 
tools of the Soviet design for the destruc- 
tion of the unity of Western Europe and 
of the free world. 

The pressure of populations in excess 
of the capacity of these countries to sup- 
port and absorb these people is a force 
directly and violently opposed to all our 


_efforts to help build strength. This 


pressure undermines all the purposes we 
hope to achieve through the basic legis- 
lation now before us. 

Some of this population is native to 
the lands in which these people reside. 
Some consists of those hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions who were uprooted 
from their native lands and expelled or 
who fied from the countries now behind 
the iron curtain. Italy, Austria, and 
Western Germany today fester with the 
infection of this particular source of 
overpopulation. 

Many of these expellees especially feel 
they have no stake in the peace and 
security of Western Europe. There is no 
future for them in the rude refugee 
camps in which they live, in the squalor 
and the hardships which they endure, in 
the resentment which they feel on the 
part of the natives of those lands. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward E. Swanstrom, executive director of 
the War Relief Services, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, speaking before 
the Midwestern Regional Conference of 
the Displaced Persons Commission on 
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November 20 last year, summed up the 
basic situation and the basic danger in 
words which merit quotation, as follows: 

It is a fact of history that civilizations are 
menaced by that group of people which does 
not share in the spiritual or material bene- 
fits of the civilization in which they live. 
Time and time again, the dispossessed classes 
have been used eventually as part of the 
destroying process which toppled regimes, 
empires, and whole civilizations. 


Mr. President, all the money we spend 
for arms and economic aid—and all the 
money we have spent for economic aid— 
can be wasted if we do not help to at- 
tack in the most practicable possible 
manner this basic problem of surplus 
population in areas whose strength and 
stability is critical for the defense of the 
peace and of the freedom of the West- 
ern World. This surplus population and 
these centers of misery and discontent 
are cancerous infections in the nations 
involved. They can consume the whole 
body and destroy the validity of all 
efforts authorized in this legislation and 
in all the measures that can be taken 
by these nations individually. 

This is a problem which no nation 
can solve for itself. The fact is that 
in at least five nations in what we now 
politically define as Western Europe— 
Italy, Greece, the Netherlands, Austria, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany— 
the populations are in considerable ex- 
cess of the capacity of the nations in- 
volved to utilize or to support the indi- 
viduals involved. 

We have spent almost thirteen bil- 
lions in economic aid in these areas. 
There is proposed in this bill an addi- 
tional $1,130,000,000—I think it should 
be more—for the same purpose. Aside 
from the money, we have ventured all 
our hopes, plans, and prayers on this 
program. We cannot afford to spare any 
effort which is possible or practicable 
for the solution of this basic problem. 

I need not take time today to describe 
in any detail the tragic plight of the 
German expellees. A special subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives has 
described and analyzed that entire situ- 
ation. It is discussed in House Report 
1841 of the Eighty- rst Congress, Second 
Session. 

When the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 was enacted and when it was 
amended in 1950, great emphasis was 
placed on a provision placed in that law 
declaring it the conviction of Congress 
that an international conference should 
be called to consider the problem of the 
German expellees, the ethnic Germans 
rooted out of their native lands in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania, and thrust into Germany and 
Austria. 

When the Economie Cooperation Act 
of 1948 was enacted it contained a provi- 
sion, section 115 (e), directing the ECA 
Administrator to encourage arrange- 
ments among the ECA nations, in con- 
junction with the International Refugee 
Organization, for the best practicable 
utilization of manpower available in any 
of the ECA countries to help achieve 
economic recovery on the part of West- 
ern Europe as a whole, 
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Last year Congress added to section 
115 (e) an additional sentence reading: 

The Administrator shall also encourage 
emigration from participating countries hav- 
ing permanent surplus manpower to areas, 
particularly underdeveloped and dependent 
areas, where such manpower can be effec- 
tively utilized. 


This is now part of the ECA Act, and is 
included by reference in the bill now 
before us. 

Section 101 (a) (2) of the pending bill 
refers directly to the provision in the 
ECA Act to which I have just referred 
and provides that a certain sum of 
money—in the committee amendment, 
$10,000,000 and in my amendment, $15,- 
000,000—be made available to effectuate 
these purposes—the effective utilization 
of manpower available in any of the ECA 
countries and the encouragement of 
emigration from any of the countries 
with permanent surplus manpower to 
areas where this manpower can be effec- 
tively utilized. 

The ECA Act makes clear the desira- 
bility of converting this excess popula- 
tion into a producing part of the popula- 
tion, into a contributing part of the 
population. It is our national purpose 
to encourage this movement of popula- 
tion, not only for the sake of the coun- 
tries on whom these people are an insup- 
portable burden, but also in order to 
enable these people to make their full 
contribution to the welfare of the free 
world, as well as to their own well-being. 

Today, welfare of one means strength 
for all. These people have skills and 
have strength which can be used, which 
should be used, which must be used. 

I have some very recent and authorita- 
tive figures on these surplus populations, 
on this surplus manpower, which I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
on at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: - 

Of the 12,000,000 persons of German ethnic 
origin expelled from their homelands by the 
Soviet Union, approximately 7,600,000 were 
sent into the three western zones of occupa- 
tion. Since the summer of 1946 (when these 
expulsions stopped), it is estimated that a 
minimum of 1,509900 additional refugees 
have crossed the line of the Soviet zone of 
occupation into the three western zones of 
occupation. 

This situation is further aggravated by the 
fact that from fifteen to twenty thousand 
additional refugees from political and re- 
ligious persecution enter the western zones 
of Germany each month from the countries 
and areas under domination of the Soviet 
Union. 

Approximately 47,600,000 people now live 
in the German Federal Republic (Western 
Germany). The 1939 population of this area 
was 39,400,000. In prewar years this area 
was able to produce only 60 percent of its 
required food. Latest estimates indicate 
that only 55 percent of the food require- 
ments of the German Federal Republic are 
produced indigenously—making it necessary 
to import 45 percent of the food require- 
ments. House Report No. 1841 indicates an 
excess of 1,000,000 farmers among the ex- 
pellees who cannot be absorbed in the local 
economy because of the lack of land for them 
to work. 

At the end of World War II, approximately 
700,000 Italian nationals were expelled from 
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the former colonies and returned to Italy, 
and in addition, some 125,000 Italians were 
expelled from, or fied from, the Italian ter- 
ritories ceded to Yugoslavia under the 
treaty of peace signed in Paris. The normal 
increase of birth over death rates in Italy 
has been estimated at 350,000 annually. It is 
estimated by the experts that Italy will be 
required to find new homelands for between 
350,000 and 400,000 persons annually for the 
next 5 years. 

The problem, although of different origin, 
is similar in Greece and in the Netherlands. 
No specific figures are available for those 
countries. Studies on them are now under 
way. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this 
problem must be solved. It must be at- 
tacked now. Some studies and some ef- 
forts have already started. Some con- 
versations among governments have al- 
ready been held. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have given this subject deep and 
constructive thought. 

As a result, the House voted to set 
aside $30,000,000 for this vital purpose. 
The Senate committees decided to cut 
this figure down to $10,000,000. The Sen- 
ate committee report on this bill asserts 
that the $10,000,000 recommended in this 
bill will be sufficient in the coming year to 
achieve the purposes in mind. 

I do not know enough of the back- 
ground to dispute the committee in de- 
tail. I only know that this is one of the 
most important projects in the entire 
bill. I have proposed to raise this to 
$15,000,000. That will still be only one- 
half the House figure. 

In any event, the direction given the 
ECA under this section is permissive. 
The amount of money devoted to this 
purpose is not to exceed the amount we 
vote. I think $15,000,000 would be a 
fair compromise. 

Nevertheless, I do not intend to be- 
labor the question of the amount, I will 
trust to the judgment of the Senate and 
of the conferees. My major purpose in 
introducing this amendment, and in 
speaking on this subject is to emphasize 
the vital importance of this undertaking. 

I hope that the ECA will understand— 
which some of its officials have not ap- 
peared to understand in the past—that 
this is a vital matter, of the most ur- 
gent importance for the success of all 
our efforts to strengthen the Western 
World, to raise the morale of the people 
of Western Europe, and to make arrange- 
ments which will contribute to the maxi- 
mum, most efficient utilization of avail- 
able manpower in Western Europe for 
the building of strength, for the building 
of peace. 

Mr. President, as the committee re- 
port points out, the IRO is going out of 
business. There will be no agency 
equipped or authorized to handle the 
problem of refugees, not to speak of sur- 
plus populations. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
pave the way for setting up an organiza- 
tion to take over the assets—the priceless 
shipping—and the functions of the IRO 
with regard to refugees and to add to 
that function, a concern with the prob- 
lem of surplus population. That is a 
big job. It must be done, 
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I should like at this point to have 
printed in the Record the pertinent por- 
tions of the report of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, page 45, the 
section beginning “migration of surplus 
manpower.” I ask unanimous consent 
for this purpose. There being no objec- 
tion, the excerpt was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 


Migration of surplus manpower. Not to 
exceed $10,000,000 of the funds available un- 
der this paragraph may be used to give effect 
to the purposes of section 115 (e) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended. That section reads as follows: 

“(e) The Administrator shall encourage 
arrangements among the participating coun- 
tries in conjunction with the International 
Refugee Organization looking toward the 
largest practicable (sic) utilization of man- 
power available in any of the participating 
countries in furtherance of the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of this title. The Ad- 
ministrator shall also encourage emigration 
from participating countries having perma- 
nent surplus manpower to areas, particularly 
underdeveloped and dependent areas, where 
such manpower can be effectively utilized.” 

H. R. 5113 as passed by the House provided 
that not to exceed $30,000,000 may be used 
for this purpose. The joint committee 
understands, however, that $10,000,000 will 
be sufficient for this purpose and amended 
the bill accordingly. Present plans con- 
template an expenditure of about $30,000,000 
for the total program, of which approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 will be paid by the coun- 
try of emigration, $10,000,000 by the country 
of immigration, and $10,000,000 by the United 
States in furtherance of the purposes of the 
above-quoted section of the Economic Co- 
operation Act. 

The joint committee heard testimony to 
the effect that no funds for the purpose were 
included in the economic-aid estimate sub- 
mitted by the executive branch. It is to be 
noted that the $10,000,000 United States 
contribution is not mandatory but per- 
missive. 

Punds authorized under section 101 (a) 
(2) should be utilized in cooperation with 
the countries of Europe and other countries 
of immigration directly concerned with the 
movement of migrants. During its hearings 
the joint committee learned that, with the 
scheduled expiration of the International 
Refugee Organization on or before December 
31, 1951, immediate action must be taken 
to keep its fleet of ships in operation, pos- 
sibly through an interim organization, so 
that these facilities will be kept intact until 
more definite arrangements for the admin- 
istration of a migration program can be 
made. In the light of the consideration now 
being given to this problem by various inter- 
national organizations, the nature of the 


arrangements to be made for the effective’ 


operation of such a program to follow any 
necessary interim period is left open at this 
time. 

The joint committee believes, however, 
that any such arrangements should preclude 
duplication of effort between international 
organizations, and be so developed as to pro- 
vide that the establishment, direction, and 
operation of the program are placed under 
the control of countries which are directly 
concerned and contributing to the financial 
support of the program and which partici- 
pate in the free international exchange of 
emigrants and immigrants. 


Mr. LEHMAN. I also ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp a telegram I have received from 
Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, execu- 
tive director of the War Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
on behalf of his own organization and of 
a large number of others named in the 
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telegram, in behalf of this provision in 
the pending bill, without reference to 
the specific amount recommended. I 
also ask unanimous consent that my 
telegram of reply to Monsignor Swan- 
strom be also printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., August 29, 1951. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

As chairman of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies, Displaced Persons and 
Refugee Committee composed of the major 
voluntary migration agencies in the United 
States, among whom are American Friends 
Service Committee, American Jewish Dis- 
tribution Committee, Church World Service, 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety, Lutheran Resettlement Service, United 
Service for New Americans, United States 
Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, War Relief Services—National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and others, I urge 
your fullest support of H. R. 5113 and am 
particularly concerned that there be clearly 
established during the debate that it is the 
intent of the Congress to provide that the 
use of ECA funds for the movement of sur- 
plus manpower from Western Europe will 
be withheld from any international organ- 
ization, institute, or office which has among 
its membership nations which are Commu- 
nist or Communist dominated. The provi- 
sion that a specialized temporary operational 
organization which has as its sole purpose 
the movement of surplus manpower from 
Western Europe to areas of the world where 
manpower is needed for economic develop- 
ment is the soundest approach in meeting 
this gravest of human problems confronting 
the western world in its efforts to establish 
common security. This is the position of the 
agencies I have the honor to represent and 
has been clearly indicated by us to Assistant 
Secretary of State Hickerson and members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Msgr. Epwarp E. SwANSTROM, 
War Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Aucusr 30, 1951. 
Msgr. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, 
War Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
New York, N. Y. 
Thank you for your interesting telegram. 
I am most concerned with provision of 
foreign-aid bill to which you refer. Have 
been in closest touch with our officials con- 
cerning the entire surplus population prob- 
lem in Western Europe. I am anxious 
earliest possible steps be taken to solve this 
problem and agree that ECA should give this 
problem high priority, I will certainly give 
your views in regard to the administrative 
organization to be set up to work on this 
problem careful attention and consideration. 
I am glad to know of position taken by 
organizations for which you speak. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate, in approving this pro- 
vision, will be understood as placing a 
high priority on this program for the 
solution of one of the gravest problems 
the free world faces—a problem whose 
solution can contribute immeasurably 
to the strength of the free world, to the 
development of the underdeveloped 
areas, to the stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terials by the labor of these individuals, 
and to the restoration of these individ- 
uals of the precious birthright of indi- 


_ vidual and family security. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the Senate will not 
adopt this amendment. The subject will 
be in conference anyway. The House 
had a figure of $30,000,000 in the bill. 
That can be considered in conference. 
We want to pass this bill tonight. I very 
much hope that the Senate will reject 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, have I 
any more time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 3 minutes 
remaining 

Mr. LEHMAN. With all respect, I 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee to take the amendment pro- 
viding this additional amount to con- 
ference if that is possible. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The subject will be 
in conference anyway. The House has 
adopted a figure of $30,000,000. The 
whole amount will be in conference. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senate commit- 
tee reduced the amount to $10,000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would still be in 
conference. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as I 
explained in my earlier remarks, the pur- 
pose of my speech was largely to em- 
phasize and highlight the importance 
of this undertaking, which I think is one 
of the most important projects before 
us. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. IVES. Does it not occur to my 
colleague that if the amendment which 
he is now offering is adopted, there will 
still be a matter of some $15,000,000 to 
be determined in conference? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that his amendment be adopted. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is quite correct, 
My amendment would raise the Senate 
figure from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Mr. President, I think I have accom- 
plished the major part of my purpose 
in highlighting this undertaking. I 
should like to have the Senate vote on 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALI, V. Mr. President, I 
hope ‘the Senate will reject this amend- 
ment. The committee considered this 
question very carefully, and gave it a 
great deal of deliberation; so I hope the 
Senate will reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN IJ. (Putting the 
question.) 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isuggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette McFarland 
Bennett Green McKellar 
Benton Hayden McMahon 
Brewster Hendrickson Millikin 
Bricker He: Moody 
Bri Hill Morse 
Butler, Md Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Murray 
yrd Humphrey Nixon 
Capehart Hunt O'Mahoney 
Carlson Ives Pastore 
Case Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Connally Kefauver Smathers 
Cordon Kem Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Stennis 
Douglas Kilgore Taft 
Duff er Thye 
Dworshak Lehman Underwood 
Eastland Long Watkins 
Ecton Magnuson Welker 
Ellender Martin illiams 
Frear Maybank Young 
George McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. What is the question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The jun- 
ior Senator from Florida has been rec- 
ognized, and the present occupant of the 
chair understands that he is about to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The point I make is 
that it is not possible to have a roll-call 
vote on an amendment which has already 
been rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas refer to the amend- 
ment which was offered by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
sult of the vote on the amendment of- 
fered by the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] has been announced. 
The amendment was rejected. No mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote has come to 
the attention of the present occupant of 
the chair. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
that my amendment be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 11, 
it is proposed to strike out “$75,750,000” 
and insert “$69,000,000.” 

On page 54, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “$15,250,000” and insert 
“$22,000,000.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I submitted an amendment which 
called for an increase of $6,750,000 for 
technical assistance to the countries of 
Latin America. Since then the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER] submitted a similar amend- 
ment, and the very able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] offered an amendment. 
After talking with them I have changed 
my amendment. As it now reads it 
would bring about a $6,750,000 reduction 
in the amount of money which the bill 
provides for reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation in Korea, and would apply the 
sum of $6,750,000 to an increase in the 
amount for the technical assistance pro- 
gram for the countries of Latin America. 

The reason why we have cut the 
amount for Korea is not that we do not 
want to reconstruct and rehabilitate 
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Korea when that becomes practicable. 
After conferring with the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana and other Sen- 
ators, in view of the fact that the war 
situation in Korea at the present time 
is extremely uncertain and it appears 
that it would not be practicable to spend 
the entire sum of $75,750,000 at this 
time, it seems to me that we should take 
the $6,750,000 from the rehabilitation 
fund for Korea and apply it to the pro- 
gram of technical aid and assistance to 
the countries of Latin America. I may 
say that it represents a restoration of 
the House figure. The House originally 
had appropriated $22,000,000 for tech- 
nigal aid and assistance to the countries 
of Latin America, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida, as modified, it is identical to the 
one I submitted yesterday. 

Mr. SMATHERS, That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The effect is to in- 
crease the authorization for technical 
assistance to South American countries 
to the amount that the House had ap- 
proved, namely, $22,000,000, by taking 
$6,750,000 from the $75,750,000 which is 
allotted to Korea for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This increase for 
technical assistance to our friends to the 
south of us would be accomplished with- 
out increasing the total amount provided 
for in the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is exactly 
right. 


Mr. ELLENDER. In that connection, 


is it not a fact that of the money ap- 
propriated last year for Korean rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction there is still 
available and not expended $50,000,000? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The committee re- 
port so indicates. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hope that the amendment prevails. It 
is essential to our continued prosperity 
that our country utilize the almost limit- 
less natural resources of the Americas to 
the south of us. These programs for the 
development in agriculture, sanitation, 
education, mining, and other related 
projects are bound to create more work 
for the peoples in South and Central 
America and thereby make of them 
better customers of ours. 

May I further observe, Is it not true 
that the reason why the House appro- 
priated only $11,000,000-plus out of 
a budget estimate of $112,000,000 as I re- 
call, was because of the $50,000,000 sur- 
plus left over from the last appropriation 
for the rehabilitation of Korea? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is my under- 
standing. I thank the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. President, the amount under dis- 
cussion is a mere $6,750,000. In ordinary 
times that would seem to be a consider- 
able sum of money; but in view of the 
fact that the pending bill calls for au- 
thorizations in the total amount of 
$7,500,000,000, the requested authoriza- 
tion for $6,750,000 seems rather small. 

As a matter of fact, the total amount 
originally requested for the use of the 
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countries of Latin America was less than 
three-quarters of 1 percent of the total 
amount carried in this bill. Yet, small 
though the original amount requested 
was, it still was subjected—and person- 
ally I believe it was erroneously sub- 
jected—to a 30-percent cut straight 
across the board. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
we make a 30-percent cut in this appro- 
priation, we shall be in danger of de- 
stroying the programs which now are in 
effect in Latin America. We can cut 30 
percent from the program for economic 
or technical aid to Europe, but that still 
will leave the sizable sum of $1,130,- 
000,000 to be distributed among 15 coun- 
tries. We can make a 30-percent cut in 
the economic aid to the Middle East, and 
that still will leave $122,000,000 to be 
divided among 12 countries in that area. 
If we make a 30-percent cut in the tech- 
nical assistance program for the Far 
East, we still shall leave $254,000,000 to 
be divided among 12 countries. How- 
ever, Mr. President, a cut of 30 percent 
in the very small amount originally re- 
quested for the Latin-American countries 
would leave only $15,000,000 to be divided 
among 21 countries. 

The program of technical assistance 
for Latin America is not a new one. It 
has been in effect for approximately 10 
years. By means of that program the 
natural resources—the minerals and 
other natural resources of Latin Amer- 
ica—have been discovered and developed, 

The program is also designed to im- 
prove the transportation systems of 
Latin America, to improve the education 
of the people of Latin America, and, 
above all, to improve the relationship be- 
tween the countries of Latin America 
and those in the northern part of this 
hemisphere. 

I think we should remember that the 
people of Latin America have long been 
our friends. They helped us in World 
War II, Every country in Latin America 
declared war against Hitler and stopped 
the trade it had had up to that time with 
the Fascist countries. It was the coun- 
tries of Latin America who provided us 
with the bases which enabled us to sup- 
ply the men and materials which were 
sent to Africa and finally were used in 
the attack on Europe. During that war, 
when the supplies of strategic and nec- 
essary materials from the Far East and 
later from Europe and Africa were cut 
off, we turned to the countries of South 
America and Central America to get the 
tin, copper, manganese, and other ma- 
terials we needed in fighting the war. 

As a matter of fact, in World War II 
we got all the oil which was used by the 
Atlantic Fleet from the country of Ven- 
ezuela. Even though Venezuela is the 
second largest oil-producing country in 
the world, second only to the United 
States, in this bill we find that under 
the program, even if the cut is restored, 
Venezuela will receive only a little less 
than $1,000,000, whereas Iran, the fourth 
largest. oil-producing country in the 
world, will receive $24,000,000 of techni- 
cal assistance. I would not favor reduc- 
ing the $24,000,000 for Iran, but it seems 
to me that we must be realistic in the 
matter of obtaining the very necessary 
and vital oil, 
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Aside from strategic materials which 
we need so urgently at this time, and 
which probably we shall need even more 
.urgently in the future, we find that the 
South American republics sent to us ap- 
proximately 35 percent of all our im- 
ports; and, in the reverse of that process, 
last year they bought from us approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000 worth of our man- 
ufactured goods. Those articles were 
not paid for by Marshall plan funds or 
by means of grants-in-aid; on the con- 
trary, the funds needed for that purpose 
were obtained from the Export-Import 
Bank or from private financial institu- 
tions or others. Those countries have 
not been the recipients of Marshall plan 
money or grant-in-aid money. This will 
be the first time they will have been the 
recipients of aid from the United States. 

As a matter of fact, the money they 
have borrowed from the Export-Impors 
Bank they have either paid back or are 
in the process of paying back and are 
meeting their payments in that connec- 
tion. The Chairman of the Export-Im- 
port Bank said recently that the loans 
the Bank has had in South America, he 
considers as good and as sound as any 
other loans the Bank has in its entire 
portfolio; and last year the Export-Im- 
port Bank made approximately $51,000,- 
000 in that way. 

So we can see that the countries of 
Latin America mean something to us 
aside from being an important source 
of strategic war materials which they 
have and which we need. 

As I said, this program began approxi- 
mately 10 years ago; so it is not a new 
one. Neither is it a one-way street. It 
is not a program by which we send to 
those countries a great deal of compli- 
cated machinery which they cannot use. 
This program has not worked in that 
way. It has been working by means of 
sending experts to Latin-American coun- 
tries to help them discover mineral de- 
posits and other of their resources which 
are beneficial both to them and to us. 

As a matter of fact, at the committee 
hearings which were held recently, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Edward 
Miller, said that two of the world’s larg- 
est manganese deposits have been dis- 
covered in Brazil; and he further said 
it was his expectation that in 1956, 80 
percent of all the manganese we use 
will come from Brazil. 

Mr. President, for every dollar we pro- 
vide for these purposes and these pro- 
grams, the countries of Latin America 
match it with the equivalent of $3. 

These programs are helping the coun- 
tries of Latin America, and at the same 
time they are helping us. 

If we do not restore this cut—and to 
restore the cut will not increase the total 
amount of the authorization carried in 
this bill—the result will be that the pro- 
grams which now are in effect will have 
to be curtailed. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude by saying that it seems to me that 
it is in our enlightened self-interest to 
continue to show an ever-growing inter- 
est in the people of Latin America, in 
the hope that they will continue to re- 
ciprocate and to show an equal amount 
of interest in and friendship to us. 
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If Europe is overrun—of course we 
hope that never will happen, but if it 
should happen—and if Russia moves 
into Europe with the strength that Rus- 
sia is reported to have, thus cutting off 
that source of supplies which we now 
have, we shall have to do as we did in 
World War II, namely, look to the coun- 
tries to the south of us, the countries 
in Latin America, as a source of those 
supplies. 

It has been said over and over that 
one of the best ways by which we can 
remain strong at home is to cultivate 
the peoples close to us, those who have 
proved themselves to be our friends, and 
who have the vital resources which we 
need, and that at the same time we can 
be beneficial to them. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I certainly 
hope the Senate will vote to restore this 
cut. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I myself 
have an amendment to increase the eco- 
nomic aid to South America, but I also 
propose that we eliminate the proposed 
military aid for South America. The 
elimination of all of the military aid 
would perhaps be too radical a step; yet 
for us to be giving $38,000,000 of mili- 
tary aid to South America and only $15,- 
000,000 of economic aid to South America 
seems to be out of all proportion. 

There may have been some justifica- 
tion for giving military aid; but for years 
the Army has been trying to give military 
aid to South America. During World 
War II we scattered airplanes all over 


. South America, as a kind of lend-lease 


operation. Those airplanes were practi- 
cally useless to the South American 
countries at that time. 

I think some military aid to South 
America might be of some value; but it 
seems to me that if we were to make a 
general distribution of military aid to 
South America, once we began on such a 
program with the 20 republics of Cen- 
tral America and South America, if we 
gave some airplanes to one of those coun- 
tries, we would have to give airplanes to 
all of them; and in the long run those 
countries would be more likely to use the 
airplanes against each other or in revolu- 
tions, rather than against Communist 
aggression in Europe. 

Instead of obtaining the authorization 
for this item from the authorization for 
economic aid to Korea, I wish the Sena- 
tor would obtain it from the authoriza- 
tion for military aid to South America. 
Even if we are going to militarize much 
of the world, it seems to me that South 
America is a part of the world which 
might just as well not be militarized, al- 
though, as I say, perhaps there are defi- 
nite projects there which might be use- 
ful in the event of a war with com- 
munism. However, it seems to be ex- 
ceedingly remote that South America 
would be involved in military action 
within a year after such a war began. 

I am offering an amendment to reduce 
the authorization for military aid to 
South America. It certainly seems to me 
to be better to increase the authorization 
for economic aid to South America by 
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reducing the authorization for military 
aid, rathc: han by reducing the au- 
thorization for economic aid to Korea. 
After all, the latter is a theoretical figure. 
We do know whether we can spend any- 
thing in Korea. Still, it seems to me it 
would be better to cut the military aid 
to South America than to cut the Korean 
economic aid. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, this 
particular matter was very carefully con- 
sidered by the committee. The execu- 
tive recommendations cover $22,000,000 
for the American Republics, and the 
committee cut it to $15,250,000. The 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida is simply to rein- 
state the original amount. I very much 
hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
have a few minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from Florida has 2 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield that time to 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
that my distinguished friend from Texas 
will not insist upon opposing this amend- 
ment. It seems to me, in the first place, 
that there is value in the fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget has approved 
$22,000,000. There is value in the fact 
that the House of Representatives has 
approved that amount. There is value 
in the fact that the $22,000,000, which 
is proposed to go to the total number of 
21 Latin-American countries, is a great 
deal smaller in amount than many an 
authorization in the rest of the program 
for grants to various single small nations 
which do not equal in importance any of 
the larger nations of Latin America. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to mention 
two facts which I think go far to justify 
the restoration of this appropriation. 
The first has to do with the great need, 
so far as our own country is concerned, 
for the existence of greater knowledge in 
the field of agricultural skill and tech- 
nique, particularly in Mexico, but also in 
other portions of South America. It is 
there that the menace exists for the in- 
troduction of plant diseases and animal 
diseases and pests which most frequently 
attack us. We have seen that illustrated 
only recently in the foot-and-mouth- 
disease campaign. We have seen it only 
recently in the case of tristeza, which so 
vitally affects citrus fruit. We see it in 
the black-fly problem. I could continue 
to enumerate other problems in connec- 
tion with which we shall serve ourselves 
will if we help this year, as the program 
intends we shall help, by increasing the 
dissemination of agricultural skill and 
agricultural technique, and particularly 
by extending the Agricultural Extension 
Service, or, as we know it, the county- 
agent system, among many of these na- 
tions. I think that this factor alone 
would not only justify the investment but 
it would make it a wonderful investment 
in value to us and to our vital agricul- 
tural industries. 
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I close by mentioning the field of 
health. In that field we have found out 
to our sorrow, in recent years, that our 
principal menace with reference to some 
of the most dreaded diseases is the fact 
that there do not exist the technical 
knowledge and skill and trained person- 
nel and modern scientific methods of 
handling among our Latin-American 
populations which exist in this Nation. 

I think that in those two fields alone, 
the field of technical skill in agriculture, 
and in the field of health, there is suffi- 
cient value coming to this Nation, itself, 
to make the expenditure of this $22,- 
000,000 a very fine investment when we 
figure that it will bring to us ourselves, 
entirely aside from the question of good 
will, and aside from the material gains 
in the production of more and more raw 
materials, of more and more wealth, 
which we need to have moving in ex- 
change with us, in the commerce which 
is growing to greater and greater propor- 
tions between our Latin-American 
friends and ourselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the senior Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that my 
friend from Texas will withdraw his op- 
position and that the amendment of my 
colleague will be adopted. 

Mr. SMATHERS. IL. ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak for but 2 or 3 minutes. I 
greatly enjoyed the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Florida. How- 
ever, they seemed to forget that we are 
in the bill providing for the expenditure 
of $15,000,000 of the money of the tax- 
payers of the United States to do the 
things they want done. If we are to 
raise the amount recommended by the 
committee every time we get a chance, 
where are we going to stop? Where is 
the money coming from? 

The distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] who just con- 
cluded his remarks referred to public 
health. Of course it is desirable to con- 
tribute to public health activities. Yes, 
it is desirable to have many things— 
many things which we in the United 
States do not have. There are plenty 
of people in the United States today who 
need medical assistance. We are not 
giving it to them, and yet after we allow 
$15,000,000 in this bill for technical as- 
sistance of all kinds, Senators want to 
increase the amount. Next year they 
will want to raise it again; and again 
and again, as long as they can stand on 
the Senate floor and argue in favor of it. 

This matter was very carefully con- 
sidered by the committee. If we in- 
cluded everything that anybody wanted, 
I do not know where we would stop, and 
I do not know where we would get the 
money. We have labored tirelessly on 
this bill, investigating every proposal 
and every modification. After all this 
toil, I hope that the Senate will reject 
this amendment, and let us get along 
with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
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of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
is on agreeing to the amendment. [Put- 
ting the question.] The noes appear to 
have it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. Š 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call up the so-called Smith 
amendments, “8-30-51—H.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator want the amendments read, or 
does he prefer to have them printed in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask that the 
amendments be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be printed 
in the Recorp, but not read. 

The amendments are as follows: 


On page 46, beginning on line 10, strike 
out subsection (b) and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

„b) Not to exceed 10 percent of the total 
of the appropriations granted pursuant to 
this section may be transferred between ap- 
propriations granted pursuant to either para- 
graph of subsection (a) whenever the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the funds so 
transferred will, by virtue of such transfer, be 
more effective in fulfilling the needs deter- 
mined and certified by the Secretary of De- 
fense pursuant to section 503 (a) of this act: 
Provided, That the amount herein authorized 
to be transferred shall be determined with- 
out reference to any balances of prior ap- 
propriations continued available pursuant to 
this section: Provided further, That, when- 
ever the Administrator makes any such de- 
termination, he shall forthwith notify the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives.” 

On page 54, beginning on line 15, strike out 
from line 15 through line 11 on page 55 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following new 
matter: 


“MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 501. (a) There is hereby established, 
with its principal office at the seat of the 
Government, an agency to be known as the 
Mutual Security Administration, hereinafter 
referred to as the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration shall be headed by a Mutual Se- 
curity Administrator, hereinafter referred to 
as the Administrator, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall be re- 
sponsible to the President. The Administra- 
tor shall have a status in the executive 
branch of the Government comparable to 
that of the head of an executive department, 
and shall receive compensation at the same 
rate. 

“(b) There shall be in the Administration 
a Deputy Mutual Security Administrator who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive compensation at the same 
rate as that payable to an Under Secretary 
of an executive department. The Deputy 
Mutual Security Administrator shall perform 
such functions as the Administrator shall 
designate and shall be Acting Mutual Secu- 
rity Administrator during the absence or dis- 
ability of the Administrator or in the event 
of a vacancy in the office of Administrator. 

“Sec. 502. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, there shall be transferred to the 
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Administrator the powers and functions con- 
ferred upon— 

“(1) the Administrator of Economic Co- 
operation by the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, and other public laws, 
except that the powers and functions con- 
ferred on him by the Far Eastern Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950 and by sections 115 (i) 
and 117 (a) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended, shall be vested in 
the President; 

“(2) the President by the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
act of May 22, 1947, as amended, except the 
power to conclude international agreements, 
the power to make appointments by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and the powers enumerated in section 408 
(c) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, as amended; and, in the case of aid 
to countries covered by titles II, III, and IV 
of this act, such powers and functions as 
the President shall direct to be exercised by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) The following agencies and offices 
shall cease to exist: 

“(1) The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the offices of Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator for Economic Cooper- 
ation; 

“(2) The office of United States Special 
Representative in Europe and of Deputy 
United States Special Representative in Eu- 
rope created by the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended; 

“(c) Any personnel, upon the certification 
of the Administrator that such personnel 
are necessary to carry out the functions of 
the Administrator, and all records and prop- 
erty which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget determines are used primarily in the 
administration of the powers and functions 
transferred to the Administrator by this act, 
shall be transferred to the Mutual Security 
Administration: Provided,.That personnel 
transferred pursuant to this subsection shall 
continue to enjoy the same civil-service 
status as they had prior to transfer. 

“Sec, 503. (a) In the case of aid to coun- 
tries eligible for assistance under title I of 
this act, including Greece and Turkey, the 
Secretary of Defense shall determine, and 
certify to the Administrator from time to 
time, the needs of such countries for mili- 
tary end items and military facilities to carry 
out programs of individual and collective 
self-defense approved by the United States 
Government. The Administrator shall be 
responsible for making continuing studies of 
the capacity of such countries to produce 
military end items for themselves and for 
each other, and shall take all necessary and 
reasonable action (including necessary assist- 
ance pursuant to section 101 (a) (2) of this 
act) to assure the maximum production of 
such items by such countries, consistent with 
the security interests of the United States 
as determined by the Secretary of Defense. 
Any such items which the Administrator con- 
cludes cannot be produced by such countries, 
or which the Secretary of Defense determines 
should, in the interest of national security, 
be produced in the United States, shall be 
procured by the Secretary of Defense; and 
the Secretary of Defense shall be responsible 
for the delivery of such items and for assur- 
ing their ultimate use in accordance with 
military programs approved by the United 
States Government. For the purposes of 
this act the term military end items means 
such goods and services and related technical 
assistance, advice, and training as the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines are required for 
direct military use by the Armed Forces re- 
ceiving such materials. 

“(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
the above subsection, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall have primary responsibility and 
authority for— 

“(1) the determination of military end- 
item requirements; 
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“(2) the procurement of military end 
items; 

“(3) the establishment of priorities in pro- 
curement and deliveries and the allocation of 
military end items between services and 
countries; 

“(4) the supervision of end-item use by 
the recipient countries; 

“(5) the supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel; and 

“(6) the movement and delivery of mili- 
tary items. 


“COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 504. In order to strengthen and make 
more effective the conduct of the foreign re- 
lations of the United States, and to carry out 
the purpose of this act— 

“(1) the Secretary of State, the Adminis- 
trator, and the Secretary of Defense shall 
keep each other fully and currently informed 
on matters, including prospective action, 
arising within the scope of their respective 
duties which are pertinent to the duties of 
the other; 

“(2) whenever the Secretary of State be- 
lieves that any action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Adminis- 
trator is inconsistent with the foreign-policy 
objectives of the United States, he shall con- 
sult with the Administrator and, if differ- 
ences of view are not adjusted by consulta- 
tion, the matter shall be referred to the 
President for final decision; 

“(3) whenever the Secretary of Defense 
believes that any action, proposed action, or 
failure on the part of the Administrator is 
inconsistent with the military security ob- 
jectives of the United States, he shall consult 
with the Administrator and, if differences of 
view are not adjusted by consultation, the 
matter shall be referred to the President for 
final decision; and 

“(4) whenever the Administrator believes 
that any action, proposed action, or failure 
to act on the part of the Secretary of State 
or the Secretary of Defense in performing 
functions under this act, is inconsistent 
with the purpose and provisions of this act, 
he shall consult with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense as appropriate 
and, if differences of view are not adjusted 
by consultation, the matter shall be referred 
to the President for final decision. 


“MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER AGENCIES 


“Sec. 505. (a) Section 4 (a) of Public Law 
171, Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended 
(50 Stat. 512), is amended by striking out 
‘Economic Cooperation Administration’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Mutual Security 
Administration’ and by striking out ‘Admin- 
istrator for Economic Cooperation’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator.’ 

“(b) Clause (6) of the fourth paragraph of 
section 101 (a) of Public Law 253, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by inserting after ‘Munitions 
Board,’ the following: ‘the Mutual Security 
Administrator so long as the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration shall continue to 
exist,’. 

“(c) For so long as the Mutual Security 
Administration shall continue to exist the 
Admini: trator shall be a member, ex officio, 
of the Board of Directors of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, established by the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (12 U. S. C. 
635). 


“REGIONAL MUTUAL SECURITY REPRESENTATIVES 


“Sec. 506. (a) There shall be a United 
States Mutual Security Representative in 
Europe who shall (1) be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; (2) be entitled to receive 
the same compensation and allowances as 
a chief of mission, class I, within the mean- 
ing of the act of August 13, 1946 (22 
U. S. C. 801-1158); and (3) have the rank 
of ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary. He shall be the representative of the 
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Administrator and receive his instructions 
from him, and such instructions shall be 
prepared and transmitted to him in accord- 
ance with procedures agreed to among the 
Administrator, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Defense in order to assure 
appropriate coordination as provided by sec- 
tion 503 of this title. He shall coordinate 
the activities of the chiefs of such special 
missions provided for in section 507 of this 
title as may be placed under his jurisdiction 
by the Administrator. He shall keep the 
Administrator, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, the chiefs of the United 
States diplomatic missions, and the chiefs 
of the special missions provided for herein 
fully and currently informed concerning his 
activities. He shall consult with the chiefs 
of all such missions, who shall give him such 
cooperation as he may require for the per- 
formance of his duties under this title. 

“(b) There shall be a Deputy United States 
Mutual Security tative in Europe 
who shall (1) be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; (2) be entitled to receive the same 
compensation and allowances as a chief of 
mission, class 3, within the meaning of the 
act of August 13, 1946; and (3) have the rank 
of ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary. The Deputy shall perform such 
functions as the United States Mutual Secu- 
rity Representative in Europe shall designate, 
and shall be Acting United States: Mutual 
Security Representative in Europe during the 
absence or disability, or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office, of the Representative. 

“(c) The Deputy United States Represent- 
ative North Atlantic Council and the United 
States Mutual Security Representative in 
Europe shall keep each other fully and cur- 
rently informed concerning their activities, 

„(d) When necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this act the President is authorized 
to appoint not more than three additional 
Mutual Security Representatives and three 
Deputy Mutual Security Representatives for 
other regions in accordance with the appli- 
cable provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section. Any Mutual Security Representa- 
tive appointed pursuant to this section shall 
be entitled to receive the same rank, com- 
pensation, and allowances as the highest 
ranking chief of any United States diplomatic 
mission in the region. 


“SPECIAL MUTUAL SECURITY MISSIONS ABROAD 


“Sec. 507. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (e) of this section, the Adminis- 
trator may establish in each country receiv- 
ing assistance under this act a special mutual 
security mission under the direction of a 
chief who shall be responsible for assuring 
the performance within such country of 
operations under this act. The chief shall 
be appointed by the Administrator, shall re- 
ceive his instructions from the Administra- 
tor, and shall report to the Administrator on 
the performance of the duties assigned to 
him, The chief of the special mission shall 
take rank immediately after the chief of the 
United States diplomatic mission in such 
country; and the chief of the special mission 
shall be entitled to receive the same compen- 
sation and allowances as a chief of mission, 
class 3, or a chief of mission, class 4, within 
the meaning of the act of August 13, 1946, or 
compensation and allowances in accordance 
with section 501 (d) of this act, as the Ad- 
ministrator shall determine to be necessary 
or appropriate. 

“(b) The chief of the special mission shall 
keep the chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission fully and currently informed 
on matters, including prospective action, 
arising within the scope of the operations 
of the special mission and the chief of the 
diplomatic mission shall keep the chief of 
the special mission fully and currently in- 
formed on matters relative to the conduct of 
the duties of the chief of the special mission. 
The chief of the United States diplomatic 
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mission will be responsible for assuring that 
the operations of the special mission are 
consistent with the foreign-policy objectives 
of the United States in such country, and to 
that end whenever the chief of the United 
States diplomatic mission believes that any 
action, proposed action, or failure to act on 
the part of the special mission is incon- 
sistent with such foreign-policy objectives, 
he shall so advise the chief of the special 
mission and the United States Mutual Se- 
curity Representative. If differences of view 
are not adjusted by consultation, the matter 
shall be referred to the Secretary of State 
and the Administrator for decision. 

“(c) With the approval of the Secretary 
of State the Administrator may, if he deems 
it appropria*e, direct that the functions of 
the chief or deputy chief of the special mis- 
sion in any country be assumed by the chief 
of the United States diplomatic mission in 
that country. In such cases the chief of 
the diplomatic mission shall report to the 
Administrator, and shall receive directions 
from him, with respect to carrying out func- 
tions relating to the purpose of this act. 

„d) The Secretary of State shall provide 
such office space, facilities, and other admin- 
istrative services for the United States Mu- 
tual Security Representatives and their 
staffs, and for each special mission, as may 
be agreed between the Secretary of State 
and the Administrator. 

“(e) With respect to any of the zones of 
occupation of Germany and Austria and of 
the Free Territory of Trieste, during the 
period of occupation, the President shall 
make appropriate administrative arrange- 
ments for the conduct of operations under 
this title, in order to enable the Adminis- 
trator to carry out his responsibility to assure 
board accomplishment of the purpose of this 
act.” 

On page 55, line 13, renumber section 503 
as section 508, 

On page 56, strike out all after line 21 
through line 16 on page 57. 

On page 57, line 18, renumber section 505 
as section 509. 

On page 57, lines 21 and 22, strike out “by 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571-1604)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “on the Administrator by 
this Act”. 

On page 58 strike out all after the word 
“authority” on line 12 through “amended”, 
on line 13, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “of the Administrator under this Act”. 

On page 58, strike out all after line 18 
through page 59, line 11, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

“(c) Section 122 of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, as amended, and subsec- 
tion (d) of section 405 of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, are 
hereby repealed.” 

On page 59, line 13, renumber section 506 
as section 510. 

On page 60, line 11, strike out section 507 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 511. All provisions of this act except 
sections 502 and 508 shall take effect upon 
the date of its enactment. Section 508 shall 
take effect 90 days thereafter, and section 
502 shall take effect on such date, not more 
than 60 days after the date the Adminis- 
trator first appointed takes office, as the 
President shall prescribe.” 

Beginning on page 60, line 14, renumber 
all the remaining sections to conform with 
the foregoing amendments. 

On page 63, line 18, and on page 64, line 
8, strike out “President” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Administrator.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized for 30 
minutes. ' 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]; who is attending the 
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signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at 
San Francisco, on his behalf; on behalf 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], and on behalf of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and myself, I call up 
these amendments to the committee 
amendment to the bill. 

I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
issue raised by the amendments is one 
of the most important ones to be pre- 
sented in the consideration of the bill 
now pending before the Senate. It is, 
how shall the aid program be admin- 
istered? 

The present method of having a part 
of the program administered by ECA, a 
part of it by the Defense Establishment, 
and a part of it by the State Department, 
with a coordinating agency, the Inter- 
national Security Affairs Committee, 
usually referred to as ISAC, has not 
proved satisfactory, and everyone con- 
cedes that some change in the method 
of administration should be made. It 
has led to much confusion and delay by 
reason of the committees which have 
been operating under ISAC, and a great 
deal of study has been given the prob- 
lem, both in Congress and by distin- 
guished citizens interested in the proper 
administration of the program outside 
of Congress. : 

A committee of outstanding citizens 
who know a great deal about the prob- 
lem and have had considerable admin- 
istrative experience, headed by Dr. James 
B. Conant, with T. S. Voorhees as vice 
chairman, is called the Committee on 
the Present Danger. It has about 50 
very distinguished members, including 
Julius Ochs Adler, Barry Bingham, Van- 
nevar Bush, Will L. Clayton, William J. 
Donovan, Leonard K. Firestone, Paul G. 
Hoffman, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Robert 
P. Patterson, Robert E. Sherwood, and 
W. W. Waymack. Their recommenda- 
tions are contained in a thoughtful 
pamphlet containing one or two conclu- 
sions which I should like to read: 

Military and economic aid are under pres- 
ent conditions essentially the same. They 
are now parts of one program to make our 
allies in all parts of the world strong enough 
to stand together and prevent the spread of 
aggression. Both forms of aid should be ad- 
ministered by the same agency, which should 
not be any present agency. The two kinds 
of assistance are inseparable. Both are eco- 
nomically inseparable, but both are pri- 
marily for a military purpose. A single 
agency could better answer the many ques- 
tions which have to be answered as to the ex- 
tent of the need in each country, whether 
that need can be filled better by military 
items or by civilian items. 


Other strong arguments are advanced 
in favor of the pending amendment. Mr. 
President, the proposal is for a single 
agency to administer the over-all pro- 
gram, to be called the Mutual Defense 
Administration, with a delegation to the 
Defense Department of those things 
which pertain to defense. There will be 
found on page 6 of the amendments the 
items which the Defense Department 
says it wants to have jurisdiction over in 
order to operate its part of the program, 
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Point 4 will be administered by the 
State Department. The powers and the 
duties of administering ECA will be 
transferred to this department. A sys- 
tem is worked out for the settlement of 
any jurisdictional disputes between State 
Department Mutual Aid Administration 
and the Defense Department. If they 
are not settled under that system, they 
will be settled by the President if they 
cannot otherwise be settled. This fixes 
the responsibility, so that Congress, the 
President, and the public, who want the 
program operated efficiently and for the 
purpose set forth, can look to one man 
and hold him responsible. 

The present Senate bill is substantially 
the same as the old provision, except 
that the coordinating agency, ISAC, in- 
stead of being in the State Department, 
is transferred to the administrative office 
of the President. Undoubtedly there will 
still be bickering and an attempt to place 
the responsibility, and there may still be 
the same difficulty we have had under 
ISAC. - 

The House of Representatives, after 
a very thoughtful study of the matter, 
adopted this plan substantially, only it 
placed the point 4 program under the 
Mutual Security Administrator. Under 
the amendment point 4 remains in the 
State Department. Those things which 
are necessary for the Defense Depart- 
ment to operate are given to the Defense 
Department. 

The over-all responsibility for deci- 
sion as to how much a nation can do to 
help itself militarily by economic assist- 
ance, how much its productive capacity 
can fill military needs, will be deter- 
mined by the Mutual Defense Adminis- 
trator. The question for the military 
to decide is whether they want to fill the 
rest of the needs. But the Mutual De- 
fense Administrator will make a survey 
of how much a nation can do, and per- 
haps by giving some economic assistance 
it will be able to produce more military 
goods itself and can better fill the needs. 

Another point which I think should 
be expressed is that under the Senate 
bill, ECA will expire on June 30, 1952. 
Thereafter, until the expiration date of 
the program, which is June 30, 1954, 
it is contemplated that the President 
will send to the Congress for its ap- 
proval some kind of administrative pro- 
posal to carry on the ECA program. 
That will result in uncertainty in ECA. 
Most of their more valuable employees 
will be leaving because they will not 
know what will happen after June 30, 
1952, whereas the amendment provides 
for an administrator with a definite, 
fixed responsibility to carry on until the 
aid program terminates under the terms 
of the bill.” 

I hope the Chair will advise me when 
my 5 minutes’ time has expired. I 
want to yield some time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal was fully explained yesterday by 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SmitH]. He was exceedingly regretful 
that he was compelled to go to San Fran- 
cisco and could not himself present the 
amendment. 

I feel very strongly that there should 
be a single administrator. It seems to 
me that the entire question of economic 
and military aid to Europe, particularly, 
is one question. It cannot be separated. 
The person who administers it must be 
guided by the military, and on economic 
questions he must be guided by other de- 
partments of the Government. But the 
two should not be separated. 

Furthermore, ECA has today grown in 
personnel and in extent of operation far 
beyond what was originally contem- 
plated. In my opinion, it is greatly 
overstaffed in nearly every country in 
which it operates, It is concerned with 
extending economic aid forever. It does 
not subordinate its purposes to the gen- 
eral military program, which is the only 
justification for such a tremendous aid 
program as the one we are carrying on. 

Only last .week I saw a proposal that 
they were going to open up a new kind 
of RFC in Europe; they were going to 
make loans directly to European con- 
cerns on conditions that they pay higher 
wages and on condition that they take 
less profit. In other words, they are 
proposing to impose economic conditions 
in many countries. It seems to me it is 
time that it be brought to an end as it 
was intended to be brought to an end. 
Mr. Hoffman thought it should be 
brought to an end after 4 years. 

The only justification for continuing 
economic aid in most parts of the world, 
and in Europe particularly, which would 
receive the great bulk of the money under 
the bill, is the incidental effect it will 
have on the military program which we 
inaugurated to stop the spread of com- 
munism. Europe has reached a produc- 
tive point some 44 percent above pre- 
war. Justification for economic aid has 
practically come to an end, except the 
tapering off of the program we have 
conducted, and which has been well and 
effectively conducted. 

I, therefore, feel that we should under- 
take to put this program under one ad- 
ministrator. We have only one main 
purpose, and that is to stop the spread 
of communism. The man who assumes 
the task ought to be independent. The 
late Senator from Michigan, Mr. Van- 
denberg, when we created the ECA, was 
determined that it should be separate 
from the other departments of the Gov- 
ernment and that there should be an 
independent administrator responsible 
primarily to the President. Senator 
Vandenberg insisted upon putting that 
provision through, over the objection of 
the State Department and over the ob- 
jection of the Government in many 
fields. The President agreed finally be- 
cause of the insistence on the part of 
Senator Vandenberg. The Senator suc- 
ceeded in having it established as an 
independent organization, with a man 
at the head who did not answer to any 
department, but who was concerned with 
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the success of this particular program 
under the President. 

The amendment proposes, now that 
we have an entirely different kind of 
program, with many different facets, 
that we put this program also under a 
single administrator. I, therefore, hope 
very much that the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. What the Senator from 
Ohio has just said appeals to me very 
much. I wish to ask him, however, why 
he proposes to increase the transfer fund 
from 5 percent to 10 percent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield additional 
time to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I was told by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] and I be- 
lieve it is true, that the difference be- 
tween economic and military aid has 
disappeared for all practical purposes. 
The President or the administrator may 
determine that, instead of giving all mili- 
tary aid, we ought to give some ma- 
terials, and let the European countries 
make their own guns and tanks to a 
greater degree than otherwise. The 
same thing can be done in reverse. What 
was contemplated as an economic aid 
program we may not be able to carry 
out, and we may have to come back to 
military aid. That is my understand- 
ing of the reason for the proposal. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Ohio 
accepted the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] to 
strike/out the 10-percent general trans- 
ferability clause, because, with a provi- 
sion for 10-percent transfer, it would 
be possible to increase some of the items 
many times the size they now are. For 
example, the largest item in the bill is 
$5,000,000,000. Ten percent of $5,000,- 
000,000 is $500,000,000, and the provision 
of the bill would make it possible to 
transfer that amount to a smaller fund. 

Mr. TAFT. Personally it makes no 
difference to me except that the pro- 
gram is very elastic. We cannot find 
any support for any particular amount 
that should be given to any particular 
country. What we are doing is a world 
job. I have no objection to a provision 
for transfer between economic and mili- 
tary items. The Senator from South 
Dakota thinks the provision should call 
for 5 percent transferability, but the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
thought it ought to be 10 percent, and 
the reasons he gave me for thinking it 
should be 10 percent were persuasive. 

Mr. CASE. Without relation to the 
amount that might be allocated to any 
particular country? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, by 
agreement with the sponsors of the bill 
we have agreed to submit an amendment 
to the Smith amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, to strike out “Administrator” and 
insert “President”, and on page 2, line 
7, to strike out “Administrator” and in- 
sert “President”. 

Mr. President, how much time is there 
left on the part of the proponents? 
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Mr. TAFT. I wonder if it would not 
be possible to have a separation of the 
amendment, so as to have the language 
down to the middle of page separated 
from the remainder of the amendment 
in order that the two questions can be 
passed on separately? Is the amend- 
ment separable? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not believe 
it is, Mr. President. Of course, if the 
Senator from South Dakota were to of- 
fer an amendment that would bring up 
the issue. 

Mr. CASE. Would not the Senator 
agree to make the figure 5 percent as 
it appears in the committee bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill as presently 
before the Senate provides for 5 percent 
transferability. The amendment pro- 
vides for 10 percent in order to have 
greater flexibility in the administration 
of the program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. One thing I wish 
to emphasize is that the amendment 
does not create any new agency, because 
under its terms the ECA dies when the 
Mutual Security Administration takes 
over. It does give us a definite agency 
with responsibilities so that the per- 
sonnel can know what the situation is 
going to be from the time the provision 
goes into effect until the act expires. 
The Senate bill keeps the ECA in oper- 
ation for about 10 months, and then 
it is intended that there be some in- 
definite sort of reorganization sub- 
mitted at that time which the Congress 
may or may not approve. This amend- 
ment does not create a new agency. It 
will save money because of the eco- 
nomic ability of the nations to do some- 
thing militarily for themselves. That 
will be gone into thoroughly, and the 
military allocations will be made only 
after that is done. It avoids confusion, 
and will do away with the present diffi- 
culty we have in relation to ISAC. The 
Senate bill only changes the places where 
ISAC operates. 

This amendment is substantially the 
same as the House provision, and is sub- 
mitted after a great deal of study by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], and by eminent groups of 
citizens who have studied this problem 
and have arrived at the unanimous con- 
clusion that the program would be ad- 
ministered better and that we would get 
better results for the money spent, if we 
had one person or one administration 
to look to for responsibility. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Time is 
under the control of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia 5 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, no pro- 
vision in the bill was more diligently 
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studied or more vigorously debated in the 
two committees which reported the bill 
to the Senate than the one which is now 
before the Senate. After most careful 
consideration, and a vigorous presenta- 
tion by the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], the committee, 
by a vote of 19 to 1 rejected the amend- 
ment. 

` Mr. President, there are many issues 
involved in the amendment. In the first 
place, if the amendment is adopted, the 
effect of it will be to continue ECA for 
two more years under the so-called Mu- 
tual Security Administrator. The ma- 
jority of the Senate committee wished 
to liquidate ECA in 1952, as we said we 
would do when the program originated. 
Under the provision of the committee 
bill, which the amendment would strike 
out, ECA will be liquidated in 1952, ex- 
cept for those functions which are essen- 
tial to the military program. 

Mr. President, in my opinion it would 
be as dangerous a thing as the Congress 
could do to adopt this entirely new ad- 
ministrative process in connection with 
foreign aid. We hope that ECA is on 
the way to liquidation. We know that 
the military assistance will be extended 
for some time to come. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is better to carry on the military 
program under the personal supervision 
of General Eisenhower and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, than to establish a 
civilian administration that will have a 
vested interest in its continuation in- 
definitely to carry on both ECA and 
military aid. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can yield but briefly 
because I have only 5 minutes allotted 
to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to ask the 
Senator if it is not provided on pages 58 
and 59 of the Senate bill that after ECA 
expires it is contemplated that then an- 
other agency will be set up? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So under the bill 
another agency would be set up after the 
expiration of ECA? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, it is contemplated 
that those functions which are necessary 
to the defense program shall be assigned 
to some existing agency of government, 
and I submit that that is highly prefera- 
ble to establishing an entirely new 
agency that will have a vested interest 
in coming before Congress and keeping 
itself in existence. I know about the 
cut-off clause which is in the amendment 
and which is supposed to bring about 
liquidation in 1954, but I have seen 
heretofore what has happened in the 
case of agencies that were supposed to 
have a cut-off clause. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 


argues that he wants to liquidate ECA, 


whereas the Senator from Tennessee, 
who is supporting the same amendment, 
stated that he was afraid that the more 
valuable employees in ECA would leave 
unless we adopted this amendment, on 
the theory that it was going to be con- 
tinued for another 2 years. There is un- 
doubtedly a conflict of purpose between 
two of the principal sponsors of the 
amendment. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can yield only 
briefly. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that we 
want to keep in ECA the best employees, 
and that we should get rid of all the rest. 
That was my idea. The idea proposed 
by the Senator would get rid of the good 
ones and keep the others. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We propose to get rid 
of ECA. That is what I propose. I do 
not want to continue it for two additional 
years, as would be done under the terms 
of the amendment which the Senator 
from Ohio is sponsoring. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield briefly for one 
further question. 

Mr. TAFT. The present bill provides 
that the President shall submit a reor- 
ganization plan next March. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has always disap- 
proved of that process of submitting 
reorganization plans, which does not give 
the Congress any real opportunity to 
change them, or to make any change in 
the program which the President sub- 
mits. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A reorganization plan 
gives the Congress more power in 1 min- 
ute than the proposal of the Senator 
from Ohio would give it in a year. Either 
House of Congress can defeat a reor- 
ganization plan. In that event ECA 
would be dead in 1952. 

With reference to the question of pow- 
er, power lies in the Senate committee 
provision, which leaves the authority in 
the hands of Congress, and requires the 
President to submit a reorganization 
plan. If the Congress disapproves of it, 
all of ECA will be dead in 1952. 

Mr. President, in my judgment there 
are some features of this provision which 
are absurd. The idea of giving the ei- 
vilian administrator absolute control 
over the military program, which is now 
a large part of the aid program, is to 
my mind perfectly ridiculous. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. May I have one more 
minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is proposed to set 
up a civilian administrator, who is to 
tell General Eisenhower how to distrib- 
ute arms in Europe, as between the 
various countries. There is not even any 
provision in the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration section which gives General 
Eisenhower a pipeline to deal with the 
Mutual Security Administrator. When 
we change the whole application of the 
program from economic aid to military 
aid, it is then proposed to take- away 
from the military authorities, who are 
charged with responsibility in Europe, 
the power and the right to say how much 
military aid shall go to this country 
or to that country. It is proposed to 
vest the power in a civilian adminis- 
trator, who, we are practically told, will 
be fortified by the present administrators 
of ECA. I cannot conceive of anything 
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that would be more unfortunate than 
to adopt this amendment. It should be 
rejected. The responsibility for the de- 
fense of the United States is vested in 
the Department of Defense, General 
Eisenhower is our representative in Eu- 
rope. Yet it is sought to set up a civilian 
administrator to tell him how to plan 
our defense. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 3 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
theory of this amendment had the con- 
sideration of the two committees jointly. 
It was defeated in the joint committee, 
after due consideration, 19 to 1. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia has covered many phases of this 
question. There can be a very honest 
difference of opinion on the approach. 
I believe that the amendment would 
create a new agency. It would put the 
military phases under a civilian head, 
which is one of the things to which I 
object at this time. I think that we 
would stand a better chance of getting 
a good job done if the Defense Depart- 
ment were to administer the military 
phases, rather than having them admin- 
istered by a newly created agency under 
A civilian head appointed by the Pres- 
ident. 

When the bill was originally sent here, 
it was suggested that the State Depart- 
ment be a sort of coordinating infiuence. 
The bill as reported puts the ECA ac- 
tivities under ECA. It provides for its 
expiration in 1952. The provision men- 
tioned by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr] requires the President to submit 
a reorganization plan at that time. It 
leaves the military under the Defense 
Department. Of course, it leaves techni- 
cal aid under the State Department, 
which even the new amendment does 
not propose to change. 

All in all, I think we would be much 
better off and the program would go 
forward better if the activities were 
divided as suggested by the committee, 
For that reason I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does either 
Senator in control of the time yield to 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to make a motion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the time is 
allotted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not know what the motion is, but 
doubts whether it would be in order at 
this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY, It would not be in 
order at this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would it be in or- 
der to offer an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be 
in order to offer an amendment to the 
pending amendment. The Senator may 
modify his own amendment, or some 
other Senator may offer an amendment 
to it. 
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Mr, KEFAUVER. I understood that 
the Senator from Ohio had an amend- 
ment which he intended to offer. 

Mr. TAFT. The time has not yet ex- 
pired on this amendment. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. What I wish to do is to 
move to strike out lines 1 to 8 on page 
1, and lines 1 to 11 on page 2 of the 
pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that an 
amendment to the pending amendment 
or an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. TAFT, It is an amendment to the 
pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it will 
be in order when the time has expired 
on the amendment itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not take all of the 4 minutes. I spoke 
at great length in opposition to this 
amendment last night. The main thing 
I wish to say today is an enthusiastic 
“amen” to the analysis just presented 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. B̃eks J]. I think they have 
gone to the heart of the weaknesses of 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and 
his cosponsors. 

As I pointed out last night, I think 
this amendment would create great ju- 
risdictional strife within the administra- 
tion of economic and military aid. I 
believe it would prove to be inefficient 
and wasteful and that it would interfere 
with the separation-of-powers doctrine 
in respect to the power of the President 
of the United States over the foreign 
affairs of this country. 

Mr. President, I wish to devote the re- 
mainder of my time to inserting certain 
matters in the Recorp which I wish to 
offer to buttress the arguments which I 
made last night and to reinforce certain 
replies which I made to my good friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovstas]. 

I have had prepared a memorandum 
entitled “Effect of Smith Amendment 
of August 30, 1951 on H. R. 5113 as 
Reported by Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees.” I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
memorandum printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EFFECT oF SMITH AMENDMENT oF AUGUST 30, 
1951, on H. R. 5113 as REPORTED BY SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS AND ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEES 

1. COORDINATION OF PROGRAM 

Section 501, page 54, of bill reported to 
Senate: H. R. 5113 puts coordination of the 
whole program—military aid and supporting 
economic aid and point 4—in the Executive 
Office of the President. (This should be in 
President himself.) 

Section 501 and section 502 of Smith 
amendment: The Smith amendment, in ef- 
fect, puts coordination in one man, the 
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Mutual Security Administrator, except for 
point 4 which would remain under the pres- 
ent arrangements. (By reason of transfer of 
ECA functions and also Presidential func- 
tions under MDAP.) 


2. AGENCY RELATIONS 


Section 501: H. R. 5113 provides for posi- 
tive coordination of State, Defense, and ECA, 
by the President using executive office: 

Section 504: The Smith amendment (sec- 
tion 504) substitutes provision for mutual 
consultation between State, Defense, and the 
new Mutual Security Administration and for 
mutual remonstrance and referral of differ- 
ences to the President—a more negative em- 
phasis. What we need is positive leadership 
to make NATO and other security programs 
really effective. The President and Secre- 
tary of State are the only proper officers of 
the Government that can furnish this drive 
and leadership. 


3. SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Section 504, page 56: H. R. 5113 clearly 
spells out the authority and responsibility 
of the Secretary of Defense for military aid. 

Section 503, page 11032, of Senate Journal: 
The Smith amendment repeats the same lan- 
guage but makes the Secretary of Defense 
submit his requirements to the new Mutual 
Security Administrator. (Sec. 503, p, 11032 
of Senate Journal.) 


4. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


Section 505: H. R. 5113 continues ECA in 
existence until June 30, 1952, but provides 
that the President submit by next March a 
reorganization plan transferring the ECA 
functions. (The President could by reor- 
ganization plan set up a new economic 
agency.) 

Section 501 and section 502: The Smith 
amendment abolishes ECA immediately and 
sets up a new Mutual Security Administra- 
tion to take over. its functions as well as 
most of the powers of the President under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. 


5. COORDINATION AT THE COUNTRY LEVEL 


Section 502, page 55: H. R. 5113 provides 
for positive coordination of all United States 
representatives in each country under the 
leadership of the Ambassador. 

Section 507: The Smith amendment sets 
up special country missions whose relation- 
ship with the Ambassador is one of mutual 
consultation and referral of differences, with 
Ambassador responsible for assuring that the 
operations of the new special mission are 
consistent with the foreign policy objectives 
of the United States. (A most difficult task 
with the control of economic and military aid 
in the special mission.) 


6. TRANSFERABILITY BETWEEN MILITARY AND 
ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE 


Section 101-b, page 46: H. R. 5113 provides 
for 5-percent transferability at the discre- 
tion of the President. 

Section 502 and in amendment to section 
101-b on page 46 of H. R. 5113; this is first 
part of Smith amendment on page 11032 of 
Senate Journal: The Smith amendment pro- 
vides for 10-percent transferability, but vests 
the discretion in the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator. 


7. MILITARY AID OUTSIDE EUROPE 


Section 501 and section 504: H. R. 5113 
provides for performance of all military aid 
by the Department of Defense and coordina- 
tion of all military aid with other assistance 
through the Executive Office of the President, 

Section 502 and section 503: The Smith 
amendment gives the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator a strong coordinating role with 
respect to military aid for Europe, but leaves 
other military aid authority in the President 
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to be delegated to the Secretary of Defense 
without the means for coordination provided 
in H. R. 5113. 


Mr. MORSE. Last night the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and I en- 
gaged in a rather lengthy colloquy in 
regard to the personnel and training of 
the officials of the Foreign Service. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, a memorandum entitled 
“Key Foreign Service Personnel (Chiefs 
of Class I, Foreign Service Missions) .” 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Key FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL (CHIEFS OF 
CLass I, FOREIGN SERVICE MISSIONS) 


The Foreign Service Act (Public Law 724, 
79th Cong.) requires that the positions oc- 
cupied by the chiefs of our foreign missions 
be classified into four groups. The most im- 
portant missions are put in class I. Thir- 
teen missions have been designated class I, 
which means by definition that they are the 
most important posts of the. United States 
abroad. These class I missions are Athens, 
Buenos Aires, Frankfort, London, Mexico 
City, Moscow, New Delhi, Ottawa, Paris, Rio 
de Janeiro, Rome, Tehran, and Vienna. 

Being Ambassador in any of these 13 posts 
represents the highest level of Foreign Serv- 
ice achievement. If it were true that the 
Foreign Service were dominated by a heavy 
concentration of Ivy League alumni with no 
practical business experience and with fuzzy 
ideas regarding foreign policy, certainly it 
would be expected that these 13 posts would 
have a good share of such people. However, 
a factual analysis reveals just the opposite. 

The true facts can best be seen by a case- 
by-case examination of the background of 
the men who hold these 13 highest positions 
in our Foreign Service. Only by this means 
can we really see whether it can be truth- 
fully charged that the Foreign Service is top- 
heavy with people who do not truly repre- 
sent a solid cross section of American 
citizenship. 

Five of the 13 class I missions are headed 
by career Foreign Service officers. These five 
men have reached the very apex of their For- 
eign Service careers. They have been se- 
lected by the President on a strictly merit 
basis, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for promotion to the top class of 
career ministers. Here, if any place, the 
alleged packing of Ivy Leaguers should be 
evident. So, before sketching the back- 
ground of all 12 class I chiefs of mission, let 
us look just briefly at the educational back- 
grounds of these five top career Foreign 
Service officers. : 

Jack Peurifoy, Ambassador to Greece, is a 
self-made man from Walterboro, S. C. II- 
ness prevented him from completing his 
course at the Military Academy at West 
Point. We are all familiar with and proud 
of the splendid record he made in Washing- 
ton, starting as an elevator operator in the 
Capitol Building. He rose to the position of 
Deputy Under Secretary of State before being 
appointed Ambassador to Greece. 

Loy Henderson, Ambassador to India, 
comes from Rogers, Ark. He was educated 
at Northwestern University and took his law 
degree at the University of Denver. He has 
served as Counselor of Embassy at Moscow 
and Minister to Iraq before his present as- 
signment. 

Herschel Johnson, Ambassador to Brazil, is 
a career Foreign Service officer from Atlanta, 
Ga., who took his college work at the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina. Formerly Minister 
to Sweden, Mr. Johnson has also held many 
positions of importance in our work with the 
United Nations. 

James Dunn represents this country at 
the top post in Rome as Ambassador to 
Italy. Newark, N. J., is his home town. His 
brilliant career in the Foreign Service fol- 
lowed his private study of law. Mr. Dunn 
served for a period as an Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Walter Donnelly is United States High 
Commissioner for Austria with the personal 
rank of Ambassador. Born in New Haven, 
Conn., Mr. Donnelly was educated here in 
Washington at Georgetown University. He 
served as Ambassador to Costa Rica and to 
Venezuela before assuming his present 
responsibilities in Vienna, 

These five career officers are the ones who 
head class I missions. They come from 
the South, the Middle West, New England, 
and the Middle Atlantic States. They have 
been educated at West Point, Northwestern 
University, University of Denver, University 
of North Carolina, and Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Unless there has been a recent star- 
tling increase in the scope of the Ivy League, 
it can hardly be charged with fairness or 
factual accuracy that the top men in the 
Foreign Service represent uncharacteristic 
American backgrounds either from the stand- 
point of their place of birth or of their place 
of education. 

Mr. Walter S. Gifford, Ambassador to Lon- 
don, brings to his post a vast fund of prac- 
tical business experience acquired through a 
long career in the communications industry, 
which was climaxed by his appointment as 
president and chairman of the board of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Admiral Alan G. Kirk, Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, has a distinguished naval career which 
is so well known that it need not be sum- 
marized here. 

Mr. John J. McCloy, United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, was born in 
Philadelphia and educated at Amherst Col- 
lege. After a most successful practice of 
law, Mr. McCloy served as Assistant Secretary 
of War, and later as President of the Inter- 
national Bank before being appointed to his 
present post in Germany. 

Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, likewise achieved his initial prom- 
inence in the field of private industry. He 
has been president and chairman of the 
board of the National Sugar Refining Co. 
prior to his appointment to Buenos Aires. 

Mr. William O'Dwyer, Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, has served the public outstandingly in 
both a military and a civilian capacity. He 
rose to the grade of brigadier general in 
the United States Army during the war and 
held many highly responsible military as- 
signments. Immediately prior to his ap- 
pointment as Ambassador, Mr. O'Dwyer was, 
of course, mayor of New York City. Mr. 
O'Dwyer is a native of Ireland and received 
his law degree at Fordham University. 

Mr. David Bruce holds the important post 
as Ambassador to France. He was engaged 
in banking and private business from 1928 
to 1940, when he took a position of major 
responsibility with the American Red Cross. 
During the war he served with the Office 
of Strategic Services. He was Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Chief of the ECA 
Mission to France before being appointed 
Ambassador. 

Mr. Stanley Woodward, Ambassador to 
Canada, has been in public service in the 
United States and abroad throughout his 
entire career. He served in important posi- 
tions in the Department of State and in 
the city of Philadelphia prior to his appoint- 
ment to Ottawa 
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Mr. Henry Grady, Ambassador to Iran, 
rounds out the 13 class I chief of mission 
positions. Mr. Grady is an outstanding citi- 
zen of the west coast. He was born in San 
Francisco and has held a number of im- 
portant positions in that city. Mr. Grady 
was educated at St. Mary’s University in Bal- 
timore and later attended the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, the University of 
California, and Columbia University. Among 
many important positions he has held dur- 
ing the course of his career there can be 
singled out his service as Assistant Secretary 
of State and as president of the American 
President Lines before his appointment as 
Ambassador to India, Ambassador to Greece, 
and Ambassador to Iran. 

This brief enumeration of the men who 
hold the 13 top posts in the Foreign Service 
should dispel many misconceptions which 
may be held in support of the fallacious no- 
tion that our key Foreign Service officers 
represent a special class of society, or a spe- 
cial type of educational background which 
prevents them from representing the people 
of this country in a truly characteristic way. 

The facts speak for themselves. These men 
have reached their present positions of prom- 
inence through years of demonstrated ability 
in business life and public service. We can 
well be proud of the ability of this country 
to produce men like these and to have them 
representing our interests abroad. 


Mr. MORSE. This memorandum sets 
forth the training and background of 
these men. In my opinion, the memo- 
randum supports the position which I 
took last night, as contrary to that of the 
Senator from Illinois. These men are 
not subject, I think, to the implications 
of criticism which the Senator from Illi- 
nois heaped upon the Foreign Service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks another 
memorandum containing certain statis- 
tical material upon the training of our 
men in the Foreign Service. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Personnel of the Department of State and 
Foreign Service come from every walk of 
American life. They are representative 
Americans and come from urban and rural 
areas and from every State and Territory, 
generally in approximate proportion to the 
population of their place of origin. There is 
no one section of the country from which 
come all State Department employees, al- 
though numerically a greater proportion, of 
course, come from the heavily populated 
Eastern States. In the Foreign Service last 
year, for example, there were 689 employees 
from the State of New York and 541 from 
California. y 

The State Department has employees from 
practically every college and university in 
the country, although a college degree is not 
required for employment, and in the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps there are graduates 
from about 250 different colleges and univer- 
sities. Further, the State Department con- 
tinually asks all institutions for higher 
learning to recommend persons who are good 
representative Americans, and who would be 


willing and able to serve the United States in 


the conduct of its foreign affairs. 

Of the 64 Ambassadors and Ministers in 
the Foreign Service, there are representatives 
from 30 States and the District of Columbia; 
28 of these 64 officials come from New Eng- 
land and the Eastern States, 15 from the 
South and Southwest, 13 from the Midwest, 
and 8 from the West, 
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Of the 32 top officials in the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, 13 come from Eastern 
States, 13 from Southern and Southwestern 
States, 5 from the Midwest, and 1 from the 
far West. 

Nearly 8,000 State Department and Foreign 
Service employees are veterans—a total of 
nearly 80 percent of the men in the field and 
home services, and of these 425 are disabled 
veterans. There are a total of 2,250 Armed 
Force reservists in the Department, 1,483 in 
the Foreign Service and 767 in the United 
States, 

Of the total employees of the State Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service nearly half are 
women, many of whom hold high positions 
at home and overseas. ` 

Since 1948 the number of candidates apply- 
ing to take the Foreign Service examination 
has dropped by nearly 50 percent (1948, 2,015; 
1951, 1,090). 

This is doubtless attributable in large part 
to the shortages of manpower associated with 
full employment, but many college and uni- 
versity officials have advised the State De- 
partment that some young people interested 
in foreign relations have hesitated to apply 
because they do not want to open themselves 
to the sort of unfair attacks made against 
personnel of the Department and the Foreign 
Service. The Foreign Service has tremen- 
dous responsibility to American business and 
commercial interests to keep them informed 
of changing conditions around the world in 
regard to trade and exchange controls and 
quotas, business and investment opportuni- 
ties, etc. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks a memorandum setting forth 
the colleges and universities at which 
successful candidates in the Foreign 
Service examinations from 1945 to 1949 
were educated. As one looks over the 
list he finds that the so-called Ivy League 
referred to by the Senator from IHinois 
does not make the contribution which he 
indicated in his speech last night. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERCITIES AT WHICH SUC- 
CESSFUL CANDIDATES IN THE FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE EXAMINATIONS, 1945-49, WERE EDUCATED 
(THERE ARE A Few OMISSIONS DUE TO IN- 
COMPLETE RECORDS) 


Allegheny College, American University, 
Amherst College, Antioch College, Augustana 
College, Bard College, Barnard Co‘lege, bates 
College, Baylor University, Beloit College, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Boston College, 
Boston University, Bowdoin College, Bowling 
Green State University, Brooklyn College, 
Brown University, Bucknell University, But- 
ler University, Carleton College, Catholic 
University of America, Colgate University, 
College of the City of New York, College of 
the Holy Cross, College of Puget Sound, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, College of Wooster, 
Colorado College, Columbia University, Cor- 
nell University, Creighton University, Da- 
kota Wesleyen University, Dartmouth College, 
Davidson College, Denison University, De- 
Sales College, Drew University, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Earlham College, Emory University, 
Fordham University, Franklin and Marshall 
College, George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Georgia School of 
Technology, Gettysburg College, Goucher 
College, Grinnell College, Hamilton College, 
Hampden-Sydney College, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Haverford College, Eeidelberg College, 
Hope College, Illinois College, Illinois Wes- 
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leyan University, Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Indiana University, Jamestown 
College, John Carroll University, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Juniata College, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Kansas State Teachers College, King 
College, Lee Junior College, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Loyola 
University (Chicago), Macalester College, 
Manhattan College, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Massachusetts State College, 
McGill University, Miami University, Mich- 
igan State College, Mississippi State College, 
Montana State College, Morr’. Harvey Col- 
lege, Mount Holyoke College, Mount St. Mary 
College, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
New York State College for Teachers, New 
York University. 

Northwestern University, Oberlin College, 
Occidental College, Ohio State University, 
Ohio University, Olivet College, Parsons Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania State College, Pomona 
College, Presbyterian College, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Providence College, Queens College 
(New York), Radcliffe College, Randolph- 
Macon College, Reed College, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Rutgers University, St. 
Benedict's College, St. Francis College (New 
York), St. John's College (Maryland), St. 
John's University (New York), St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Mary’s University (Texas), St. 
Olaf College, San Diego State College, San 
Francisco College, San José State College, 
Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Clara Col- 
lege, Seton Hall College, Sioux Falls College, 
Southwestern at Memphis, Stanford Univer- 
sity, State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. V.). 
State Teachers College (Pennsylvania), State 
University of Icwa, Swarthmore College, 
Syracuse University, Temple University, 
Texas College of A & M, Trinity College 
(Connecticut), Tufts College, Tulane Univer- 
sity, Union College (New York), United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, United 
States Military Academy, United States Naval 
Academy, University of Alabama, University 
of Arizona, University of California (Berk- 
eley), University of California (Los Angeles), 
University of Chicago, University of Colorado, 
University of Connecticut, University of 
Delaware, University of Detroit, University of 
Florida, University of Glasgow, University of 
Idaho, University of Illinois, University of 
Kansas, University of Kentucky, University 
of Louisville, University of Maine, University 
of Maryland, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of Mississip- 
pi, University of Missouri, University of Ne- 
braska, University of New Hampshire, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, University of North 
Carolina, University of North Dakota, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, University of Okla- 
homa, University of Oregon, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, University of Rochester, 
University of the South, University of South 
Carolina, University of Southern California, 
University of Tennessee, University of Texas, 
University of Toledo, University of Toronto, 
University of Utah, University of Virginia, 
University of Washington, University of Wis- 
consin, University of Wyoming, Ursinus Col- 
lege, Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, 
Villanova College, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, Wabash College, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Washington and Lee University, 
Washington University, Wayne University, 
Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, West 
Virginia University, Wheaton College (Illi- 
nois), Whitman College, Williams College 
(Massachusetts), Yale University. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks, a table, setting forth, by 
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States, where State Department person- 
nel come from, including the Foreign 
Service. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Where State Department personnel come 
from (including Foreign Service) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks two editorials, one from the 
Louisville Times of August 25, 1951, en- 
titled “Aid An Instrument of Foreign 
Policy,” which supports the position 
which the junior Senator from Oregon is 
taking in opposition to the Smith amend- 
ment; also an editorial entitled “It’s 
Time to Pull Foreign Aid Back Into True 
Perspective,” published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of August 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Alp AN INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN PoLicy 

American aid to foreign countries, we have 
always assumed, is an instrument in our 
conduct of foreign policy. To a degree, we 
suppose, the United States helps other na- 
tions in a spirit of pure altruism. But to an 
even greater degree we give aid in a spirit 
of pure self-interest. The whole ECA pro- 
gram, for example, was based on the theory 
that by supporting the nations involved we 
would be making them able to resist either 
internal or external assaults of communism, 
It also was based on the theory that by mak- 
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ing them economically healthy it would be 
possible for us to continue to be economical- 
ly healthy. 

We also always have assumed that one 
country can have only one foreign policy. 
It seems to us incredible that a nation should 
have 2 or 3 or 4 foreign policies, 

But that multiplication of foreign policy 
will be the almost inevitable result if the 
recent action of the Senate Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committees is adopted 
by the whole Those committees 
have decided that authority over the pro- 
posed foreign aid program of $8,500,000,000 
should be split up among the State Depart- 
ment, which would run the point 4 plan; 
the Defense Department, which would su- 
pervise military aid, and ECA, which would 
operate economic assistance. 

In other words, we would have represent- 
atives of three different agencies in each 
of the recipient countries, and each agency 
would be handling its own small piece of 
foreign policy. To some extent, this is what 
we have had under ECA itself. And the 
results, while good on the whole, have not 
always been of the best. In several areas 
there has been continuing and unresolved 
conflict between ECA and the State Depart- 
ment, Are we now to compound this con- 
flict? 

Part of the refusal to put foreign aid 
under the State Department undoubtedly 
reflects the get-Acheson sentiment in Con- 
gress. The House, it might be noted, already 
has passed a bill which would keep foreign 
aid out of the State Department. 

But Acheson still is Secretary of State. 
The country cannot have more than one 
Secretary of State. The man who holds 
that office, whether his name is Acheson 
or MCCARTHY, ought to be the man who, 
under the President, directs all phases of 
foreign policy. Any other system leads only 
to quarrels, waste and diffusion of effort, 


— 


Irs Time ro PULL Forrtcn Am Back Iro 
TRUE 


One day in January 1948 General George 
C. Marshall sat down with the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to discuss the Eu- 
ropean aid program that bears his name. 

“Either undertake to meet the require- 
ments of the problem,” he advised, “or don’t 
undertake it at all.” 

Largely thanks to the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, Congress did undertake to meet 
the requirements, and as a result economic 
and political recovery in Western Europe has 
exceeded expectations. Today, with Senator 
Vandenberg no longer present and with hos- 
tility to Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
distorting Congressional action, General Mar- 
shall’s advice needs recalling. 

Both House and Senate have shown stub- 
born determination to take further eco- 
nomic and military aid to foreign nations 
out of the hands of the Secretary of State. 
The House has voted to set up a separate 
agency independent of the State Depart- 
ment. The Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees have voted to 
split up administration. Under the Sen- 
ators’ plan, the State and Defense Depart- 
ments and the ECA would all run the show, 
with President Truman as referee. 

Very obviously, the whole point of the ad- 
ministration’s $8,500,000,000 proposal. has 
been lost. The two Senate committees pro- 
pose to knock off a billion dollars from that 
figure. This may or may not be crippling. 
But what is more important is this: the 
arms-and-money program is in reality an 
instrument of foreign policy. It is intended 
to make things develop as we want them to 
develop in Europe—the free nations growing 
stronger, the peace growing more secure, but 
with the double insurance of adequate de- 
fenses in case of attack. The State Depart- 
ment is the Federal entity charged with 
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carrying out United States foreign policy. 
Administration of the aid program, therefore, 
ought to belong to the State Department. 

Imagine, if you can, the confusion of an 
Italian or a French official to whom United 
States foreign policy means the policy of the 
United States officials he deals with in his 
own capital. An ambassador might pro- 
nounce his concept of State Department 
policy, a general might argue quite different 
intentions on the part of the Defense De- 
partment, and an ECA administrator could 
have different ideas from either about what 
the United States intends to do by way of 
help. The result is administrative anarchy. 
It by no means meets the requirements of 
the problem which General Marshall spoke 
of 


Even if the split-up administration works 
smoothly at Washington—as the ECA-State 
Department partnership has—it is disastrous 
in the field, in the far-away cities and vil- 
lages toward which the whole effort is 
directed. If Congress persists in twisting a 
major gesture of foreign policy because of 
personal resentment against one man it will 
be guilty of a deep disservice to the United 
States. 


Mr. MORSE. To my friend from Illi- 
nois I say that I have had time to look 
over the statistics to which I understood 
he referred, in regard to the training of 
the Foreign Service personnel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

There is 1 minute left. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the Senate will not 
adopt this amendment, but will reject it. 
As pointed out by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the com- 
mittee considered this amendment very 
fully and rejected it by a vote of 19 to 1, 
We were trying to get away from having 
the different branches under one man 
who would have a background of his 
own. If he were a soldier, he would have 
a soldier’s background. If he were an 
ECA man, he would have an economic 
background. We thought that we 
should have a military man under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and have the Defense 
Department run the Army. We felt we 
should let the ECA continue in its op- 
erations. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Texas has expired. All 
time for debate on the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move to 
amend the pending amendment by strik- 
ing out lines 1 to 8, inclusive, on page 1, 
and lines 1 to 11, inclusive, on page 2, 
I offer the amendment to the amendment 
for the purpose of clarifying the issue in- 
volved. There are two issues involved. 
The first part of the amendment, which 
I ask to have stricken out, has been ob- 
jected to by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. I believe the 10- 
percent proposal is a different subject, 
and I should like to get a vote on the 
remainder of the amendment, dealing 
with the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. I should like to use my time on 
this amendment in discussing the pro- 
posal of the committee. We have been 
discussing the other proposal. Let us 
look at the proposal of the committee. 

M. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I was 
going to ask if the time is divided equally 
between the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is pro- 
vided for in the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The same 
rule applies. 

Mr, MAYBANK. Fifteen minutes of 
debate is allowed on each side? 

The VICE PRETIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. So far as ECA is con- 
cerned, at page 58 of the bill, subpara- 
graph “(c)” reads: 

(c) On or before March 30, 1952, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a reor- 
ganization plan under the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 133z) abolishing the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and 
transferring such of the powers and func- 
tions conferred upon the Administrator by 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
to such other agency, or agencies, of the 
Government, as appropriate, and the powers 
so transferred shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 122 of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, con- 
tinue until July 1, 1954, unless terminated 
earlier by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress. The liquidation provi- 
sions of section 122 of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, as amended, shall become 
effective on July 1, 1954, or the effective date 
of such concurrent resolution, whichever is 
earlier, and be administered by the agency or 
agencies to which any such power or func- 
tion is transferred. 


That seems to me to be unnecessary, 
If the President submits a reorganization 
plan, we cannot amend it. He can sub- 
mit any plan he wishes to submit. The 
chance of defeating a plan is remote un- 
der all the circumstances. It seems to 
me that Congress should decide what the 
organization should be. 

The committee asks the President to 
submit a reorganization plan on or be- 
fore March 30, 1952. I do not see why 
Congress should not now determine the 
proper organization to be set up. Why 
call for a reorganization plan? It was 
not intended to deal with new agencies 
at all, when the act was passed. The 
Reorganization Act was passed to apply 
to existing agencies, so as to permit the 
President to reorganize them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me obvious 
that under this proposal the President 
could transfer ECA to someone who could 
continue it for two more years. 

I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Ohio is aware of the fact, is he not, that 
the President can transfer such powers 
and functions as appear necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 to any such agency? 

Mr. TAFT. The requirement is—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. And it must be sub- 
mitted to Congress on or before March 
39, 1952, whereas the amendment of 
which the Senator from Ohio is a co- 
sponsor proposes to establish the whole 
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program of European aid on practically 
a Cabinet level. 

The Administrator shall have a status in 
the executive branch of the Government 
comparable to that of the head of an execu- 
tive department. 


The Senator from Ohio would make 
the Administrator who would deal with 
European aid practically a Cabinet 
Officer. - 

0 TAFT. Military and economic 
aid. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is practically making the 
Administrator a permanent part of the 
executive branch of the Government, by 
giving him Cabinet status. The Admin- 
istrator would pass out ECA aid. Some 
of us believe that we should be looking 
toward liquidating ECA, instead of per- 
petuating it on Cabinet level. 

Mr. TAFT. Surely we are continuing 
three separate organizations in Europe 
and all over the world. We have any 
number of- organizations all over the 
world. We have built ECA up in Europe 
to the point where it is almost equal to 
the State Department. Now we will 
have a Mutual Defense Administration. 
In addition, we will have ECA. We will 
have separate groups of Americans in 
every single nation of Europe trying to 
pass out the funds. 

It seems to me that all of it should be 
consolidated, and that the consolidation 
should be brought about now. 

The suggestion has been made that 
in some, way the Administrator would 
overrule General Eisenhower. I venture 
to suggest that any man who was ap- 
pointed to this job and who would op- 
erate in Europe would be a man to whom 
General Eisenhower would have far 
more access and on whom he would have 
much more influence than he would 
have on the Pentagon, which would ad- 
minister the mutual-assistance pro- 
gram under the committee bill. 

I have not heard any objection from 
General Eisenhower to the program sub- 
mitted by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmirH]. I am informed that it 
was approved unanimously by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as against 
the action by the Senate committee. 
The proposed program would tend to- 
ward coordinating the entire job in Eu- 
rope, as General Eisenhower would want 
it to be coordinated and conducted, in- 
stead of interfering with the general’s 
operations. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator speaking 
on the floor of the Senate in behalf of 
General Eisenhower? 

Mr. TAFT. So, Mr. President, I urge 
very strongly that we eliminate the first 
part of the amendment, which I believe 
confuses the issue. It can be offered 
separately again if necessary. 

I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that the purpose of the Mu- 
tual Security Administration, which 
would be created by this amendment, 
appeals tome. I really believe that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower would have far more 
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influence with the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration than he would have with 
the State Department. 

So far as setting up a new agency is 
concerned, and having it continued, it is 
my opinion that the way an agency is 
continued is by hiding it in another 
agency. When the Maritime Commis- 
sion was a separate organization we 
knew what it was doing. When it was 
put in the Department of Commerce we 
lost sight of it. If we want an agency 
to remain under public scrutiny and un- 
der the scrutiny of Congress, we must 
keep it independent. I hope the two 
issues will be kept separate so that we 
can vote on them separately. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seven min- 
utes. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield 4 minutes to the 
senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think there are two advantages to the 
amendment which is being proposed. 
The first is that in a unified administra- 
tion there will be less duplication in the 
countries of Europe. If we have one 
administration taking care of economic 
affairs, another administration taking 
care of defense affairs, and still another 
one taking care of point 4, we are bound 
to have duplicate and, in some instances, 
triplicate organizations, with the result 
that the successor to the ECA, the De- 
partment of State, and the Defense De- 
partment would each have its agencies 
in countries abroad. 

If we have a completely unified ad- 
ministration on the other hand we could 
have one representative in each of the 
foreign countries. I regret to say that 
we were unduly charitable to the State 
Department in allowing point 4 to be 
continued by it and not be incorporated 
in this unified administration. We shall 
have some duplication as a result, but 
certainly we shall eliminate a great deal 
of duplication by having only one repre- 
sentative for defense and economic aid 
and only one representative for point 4. 
That is the first advantage which this 
amendment offers. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. NIXON. The Senator from Illi- 
nois will recall that in his remarks on 
the State Department appropriation bill 
he referred to the fact that in the State 
Department at the present time there 
was much overlapping of duties, and I 
believe the Senator from Illinois criti- 
cized the State Department because vari- 
ous of its officials write memoranda to 
each other concerning a problem, instead 
of taking the action that needs to be 
taken. Would the Senator from Illi- 
nois agree that by adopting the single 
administrator plan we could eliminate a 
great deal of the overlapping which ad- 
mittedly occurs in the European theater, 
and also eliminate potential overlapping 
in the future? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator from California that it will elim- 
inate a great deal of unnecessary dupli- 
cation both in Washington and in 
countries abroad. 
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This amendment has a second advan- 
tage. One of the most difficult decisions 
will be to determine whether we should 
send steel and machine tools and other 
metals to Europe with which Europe 
would make tanks, artillery, machine 
guns, and so forth, with labor which in 
large part is unemployed at the present 
time—and if we do that, it will be with 
economic aid in which we shall furnish 
the raw materials, but they will manu- 
facture the end product—or whether we 
should initially send tanks, artillery, 
machine guns, and so forth, made in this 
country. 

In a great many cases it will be more 
economical for us to send what is osten- 
sibly economic aid; in other words, mate- 
rials which can be fabricated into weap- 
ons by utilizing, for example, the plants 
and manufacturing resources of Italy. 
We can get more armament for our 
money in that way. 

If the administration is divided, with 
one man in charge of economic aid and 
another man in charge of military aid— 
and by means of section 504 the man in 
charge of military aid will have complete 
control in the determination of what end 
items are to be produced—naturally the 
policy established will be one which will 
favor the making of the end items in the 
United States and sending them abroad. 
If the man in charge of economic aid 
protests, the result will be that another 
task will be thrown upon the already 
overburdened shoulders of the President, 

It seems to me much better that the 
initial decision as to the proportions with 
which these programs should be carried 
on with some degree of flexibility should 
be in the hands of an Administrator. I 
think that in this way the results will be 
much better. The military will still 
handle the problem of procurement and 
deal with the problems of obtaining and 
using the arms and the equipment which 
are decided upon; but in the border-line 
cases we shall have a unified Adminis- 
tration which can make the decisions. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the 
amendment provide, on page 5, that if 
the national security requires that an 
item be made in the United States, the 
military will have the right to decide 
that, on the basis of the national se- 
curity, the item can be made in the 
United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the 
amendment set forth on page 6 the items 
the military requested in their letter 
which was sent to the Armed Services 
Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I very 
much hope the Senate will reject this 
amendment. It was carefully consid- 
ered in the committee; and the commit- 
tee by an overwhelming vote included the 
provisions which now are found in the 
bill, as the bill has been reported by the 
committee. 

There is no sense in having one man, 
a military man, control the entire pro- 
gram, control all three divisions. The 
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Defense Establishment and General 
Eisenhower ought to control the mili- 
tary; they ought not be bothered and 
harassed by the ECA. Let the ECA run 
itself. We are going to abolish the ECA, 
according to this bill, in 1952. Let us 
have a military man run the military, 
and let an ECA man run the ECA; let a 
man who has had experience in that 
work handle it. Then let the State De- 
partment. control the point 4 program, 
if the State Department wants some- 
thing to control. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Georgia and also the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas said this amendment 
would transfer certain purely military 
items to the civilian administrator. 
Will the Senator point out any particu- 
lar military function which the amend- 
ment would transfer from the military to 
the civilian administrator? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If there is a civilian 
administrator, all of it will be trans- 
ferred to him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Texas agree that the functions 
which the military want, and which are 
incorporated in the bill as reported by 
the committee, also are incorporated on 
page 6 of the amendment, so that no 
actual military functions would be trans- 
fered from the military under the terms 
of this amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know; but if there 
is one administrator who has centrol of 
all three divisions and everything else, 
he will operate the program according 
to his own idea. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much 
the Senate will reject the amendment. 
This matter has been carefully studied, 
debated, thought out, and considered. I 
ask that the amendment be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio to 
the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas.and nays. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
think it is necessary to have the yeas 
and nays on this question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
one of the original sponsors of the 
amendment which is generally known as 
the Smith amendment—and let me say 
that in this respect I am also authorized 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las]—I agree to the modification of the 
amendment by accepting the amend- 
ment the Senator from Ohio has sub- 
mitted to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has a right to modify his own amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
now modify the amendment in that way, 
so that the amendment as modified will 
include the amendment submitted to it 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Tennessee, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, will be modified accordingly. 
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The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
3 Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Cali 

The .Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. i 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 

O’Conor] is absent because of a prar 
in his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, TERRES: 
as a delegate from the Senate. ‘ 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavEz], the Senators from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. McCLer- 
Lan], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. NEELY], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcEe] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNow.anp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMIrRH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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The Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lopce}, would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND I. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Tosry]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—18 
Bennett Hendrickson Moody 
Benton Ives Mundt 
Bricker Kefauver Nixon 
Capehart Kem Taft 
Case Langer Watkins 
Douglas McCarthy Young 

NAYS—50 
Aiken George Martin 
Brewster Gillette Maybank 
Bridges Green McFarland 
Butler, Md. Hayden McKellar 
Butler, Nebr, Hill McMahon 
Byrd Hoey Millikin 
Carlson Holland Morse 
Clements Humphrey Murray 
Connally Hunt Pastore 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Duff Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Dworshak Kerr Smith, Maine 
Eastland Kilgore Thye 
Ecton Lehman Underwood 
Ellender Long Williams 
Frear Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—28 

Anderson Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Cain Malone Smith, N. O. 
Chavez McCarran Sparkman 
Ferguson McClellan Stennis 
Flanders Monroney Tobey 
Fulbright Neely Welker 
Hennings O'Conor Wherry 
Hickenlooper O'Mahoney Wiley 
Jenner Robertson 
Knowland Saltonstall 


So the amendment proposed by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey for himself, Mr. 
DovcLAs, Mr. Tart, and Mr. KEFAUVER, 
was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor at this point a 
statement showing the distribution of 
foreign aid during the past few years. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the end of World War II in the sum- 
mer of 1945 through June 30, 1951, the value 
of foreign economic assistance by the United 
States is estimated at more than $34,000,- 
000,000. 

From the end of World War II in the 
summer of 1945 through June 30, 1951, the 
value of foreign military assistance by the 
United States is estimated at $2,156,000,000. 

From the end of World War II in the sum- 
mer of 1945 through June 30, 1951, the value 
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of foreign economic and military assistance 
by the United States is estimated at ap- 
proximately $36,250,000,000, 

For the current fiscal year, which began 
July 1, the President requested additional 
foreign economic aid expenditures totaling 
$2,200,000,000, and additional foreign military 
aid expenditures totaling $4,600,000,000. If 
these requests were approved the combined 
foreign-assistance programs over the 7 years 
involved will have cost the American tax- 
payers approximately $43,500,000,000. 

This means that the American pocketbook, 
for foreign assistance, has been and will con- 
tinue to be nicked at the rate of nearly 
$200 every time your watch ticks. These 
programs have been costing nearly $750,000 
every hour in the day, around the clock, since 
World War II ended. The cost has averaged 
nearly $6,250,000,000 a year. 

The pending bill would continue, and in- 
crease, this spending rate. 

Actually, there is enough money in the 
unexpended balances from prior appropria- 
tions to keep this spending rate going 
throughout this fiscal year, even if no new 
money were appropriated. The actual bal- 
ance spent from various appropriations in 
foreign economic aid on June 30, 1951, was 
$1,507,000,000 and we spent from previous 
appropriations for military ald $4,142,000,000 
under present conditions in favor of mili- 
tary aid. But in these days when the Ameri- 
can people are called upon for deep eco- 
nomic sacrifices at home which will be felt 
severely in the pending tax bill, there is 
little sympathy to be found for economic 
luxuries abroad to be paid for from Ameri- 
can tax collections. 

This economic aid has been pumped out 
around the world over the past 6 years 
through more than 25 programs which have 
come and gone, or still remain in many in- 
stances. 

Counting aid to the American Republics, 
the city of Trieste and the Ryukyu Islands, 
economic aid is going or has gone to nearly 
50 nations. And for a while at least it was 
going to nations behind the iron curtain, 
such as Russia, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
It is still going to nations like India which 
do not hesitate to take our money with one 
hand and stab us in the back with the other. 

The United States during fiscal year 1951 
spent 14.1 percent of its gross national in- 
come for military preparedness against the 
threat of communism. No other nation out- 
side the iron curtain eyen came close to 
investing such a percentage of its income for 
its defense. British defense expenditures 
last year totaled only 8.8 percent of their 
national product as compared with the Amer- 
ican 14.1 percent; Canadian defense expendi- 
tures ran to only 8.3 percent; French de- 
fense expenditures went to only 9.3 percent; 
and defense expenditures by the other NATO 
countries ranged downward to 2.3 percent in 
Portugal. 

The record of other European countries 
outside of the North Atlantic Treaty group 
was no better, and those in the Near East, 
Asia, and Pacific areas were worse. While 
the United States is taxing the ingenuity 
of its planners to dream up more programs 
through which military-aid money can be 
sent from the United States Treasury to the 
NATO nations, our other friends in the 
treaty organization are doing little among 
themselves through exchange programs orig- 
inating outside of the United States. Can- 
ada has made a small commitment relative 
to furnishing funds for military end items; 
Great Britain has a program in connection 
with airplane production with Belgium and 
Holland; and the British and French are 
making some contribution for defense in 
Asia, the Near East, and Greece, 

As to mutual assistance between foreign 
nations who are receiving American eco- 
nomic assistance, the record is no better. 
The British have an ambitious program on 
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paper called the Columbo plan, but there 
is reason to suspect that if and when this 
plan ever goes into operation, it will be 
financed largely with American money, just 
as other mutual economic aid programs 
which technically are in existence at present. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


Since the end of World War II, in the sum- 
mer of 1945, the value of foreign economic 
assistance and relief (exclusive of military 
assistance) furnished by the United States 
Government has been costing the American 
taxpayer at the rate of more than $10,000 
a minute, more than $500,000 an hour, more 
than $15,000,000 a day, nearly a half billion 
dollars a month, and an average of more 
than $5,600,000,000 a year. 

The value of economic aid alone over this 
6-year period, which ended last June 30, 
was more than $34,000,000,000. 

If the President's estimates for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1952 were approved the value 
of American economic aid abroad from July 
1945 through June 1952 would total $36,- 
600,000,000. 

Through March 31 of this year this aid 
had been pumped out to more than 30 na- 
tions around the globe, plus the other Ameri- 
can Republics, the free city of Trieste and 
the Ryukyu Islands, through more than 25 
economic assistance and relief programs. 

Including the programs proposed by the 
President for 1952, the parade of global 
pump-priming programs follows in chrono- 
logical order along with the best available 
estimates of their cost: 


Millions 
Programs: of dollars 
1. Military-civilian relief 870 
2. Export-Import Bank 2, 058 
3. Surplus-property transfers. 1, 707 
4. Lend-lease aid (civilian) 
5. Philippine programs 
C 
7. International Bank (United 
States subscription) 635 
8, Government and relief in oc- 
cupied: areas 4, 141 
9): Britian loan. -=2 2-2 8, 750 
10. Maritime Commission ship 
r I a 186 
11. Relief assistance to war dev- 
astated countries (post- 
DORRAS oenar a ree 288 
12. Foreign aid (interim aid) 519 
13. Aid to Greece and Turkey 
(nonmilitary) -..----------- 373 
14. European recovery program 4, 194 
15. Stabilization aid to China 120 
I0 een 146 
17. Economic-cooperation program. 7, 804 


18. International Children's Fund. 50 
29. International refugee organiza- 
tion program mn 
20. International Monetary Fund 
(United States subscription). 2, 750 
21. Displaced Persons Commission 


prdgram ——T—T—T—T—T—— 20 

22. Palestine refugee program 51 
23. Aid to Korea 300 
r ee 28 
25. Wheat for India program 100 
26. Yugoslavia aid.....-...----_- 60 
27. Other foreign economic aid 364 
Total economic 8id----------- 36, 701 


Through June 1951 this economic aid and 
relief had gone out in payments and other 
material assistance valued at thousands, mil- 
lions, and billions Of dollars to (1) Russia, 
(2) Czechoslovakia, (3) Poland, (4) Yugo- 
slavia, (5) Finland, (6) China, (7) India, 
(8) Indonesia, (9) Iran, (10) Israel, (11) 
Japan, (12) the Ryukyus, (13) Korea, (14) 
Saudi Arabia, (15) the Philippines, (16) 
New Zealand, (17) Union of South Africa, 
(18) Australia, (19) Canada, (20) Austria, 
(21) Belgium and Luxemburg, (22) United 
Kingdom, (23) Denmark, (24) France, (25) 
Germany, (26) Greece, (27) Ireland, (28) 
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Italy, (29) Netherlands, (30) Norway, (31) 
Sweden, (32) Trieste, (83) Turkey, (34) 
the American Republics. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Through June 30, 1951, the postwar value 
of American military assistance to foreign 
nations totaled $2,156,000,000. (This was in 
addition to the $34,000,000,000 in economic 
aid which had been expended as of the same 
date.) 

If the President's estimates for foreign 
military assistance in the current fiscal year 
were approved, expenditures for military as- 
sistance abroad between now and next June 
30 would total $4,600,000,000. 

Thus military assistance to nations outside 
our borders since the end of World War II 
in 1945 would total $6,756,000,000 by the end 
of this year. (Combined with economic as- 
sistance total postwar foreign assistance out 
of the American taxpayers’ pockets would 
reach $43,400,000,000.) 

This military assistance, which is still in 
its embryo state, started out in 1946, and 
the record to date follows: 


Millions 
of dollars 
CCCP 703 
P 289 
Assistance to China 125 


Mutual-assistance program (beginning 
in fiscal year 1950) 5, 639 


Total, military assistance 6, 756 


COUNTRY CONTRIBUTIONS TO DEFENSE 


Country contributions to their own de- 
fense may be summarized as follows: 


Defense axa- | 
Percent tion per 
res, | Of gross, tof Debi 
Country national] en (in mil- 
produet BA lions) 
1951 
preduct 
United States 14.1 20. 2 en 000 
VEEN 88 es —— 
NATO countries (ex- 
clusive of Canada): 
Belgium-Luxem- 


4.1 19.6 

2.7 18.8 

9.3 27.3 

5.7 24.0 

6.4 28.4 

4.7 31.8 

2.3 11.4 

8. 8 33.7 
Subtotal, 
NATO coun- 
tries (exclu- 
sive of Can- 

ada) 7, 981 E 


Other European re- 
covery program 


Other ERP 
countries 


Asia and Pacific: 
K 0 


Sete 
888888 


—— 2 


—1— —— include a — gene ag amount of Ameri- 
fost funds 3 within the coun — 75 * 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which is on the 
clerk’s desk. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, line 17, 
it is proposed to strike out “$1,130,500,- 
000”, and to insert in lieu thereof 
“$880,500,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no intention of laboring the argument 
on the amendment, which is very simple. 
It cuts out $250,000,000 of economic aid 
to Europe. I submitted an amendment 
earlier this afternoon for a $500,000,000 
cut, and it failed. I know there are 
some Members of the Senate who have 
reconsidered the matter, and misht con- 
ceivably go along with a cut of a quarter 
of a billion dollars. That is all the 
amendment proposes. It affects eco- 
nomic aid alone. It does not touch the 
military aid. It applies only to economic 
aid to Europe, and it provides a reduc- 
tion of $250,000,000 in the amount al- 
lowed by the committee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield tə the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. When the original 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Illinois was before the Senate, I 
voted against it because I thought it 
went too deep in the economic aid appro- 
priation, when I considered the fact that 
certain agricultural districts depend 
upon furnishing supplies which go into 
economic aid. I am hanpy to join the 
Senator in the amendment now pro- 
posed, in the hope that the amendment 
will be agreed to. I believe that the first 
amendment cut too deep, when we con- 
sider the agricultural communities of our 
country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my esteemed 
friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say. If there is no more argument, 
since the matter has been fully debated, 
I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it the Senator’s under- 
standing that much of the military aid 
can be used to help foreign nations to 
build war plants or to supply them with 
machine tools with which to build more 
equipment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The distinction is a 
vague one, but some human brain has to 
make the determination. I fancy it 
would not be too difficult to make it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
have no intention of wearying the Senate 
with any further discussion. I think we 
have all pretty well made up our minds. 
Yet I would feel as though I had not ful- 
filled my own individual trust if I did not 
rise in the Senate to oppose the adoption 
of the amendment. 

I pointed out earlier today that the 
$500,000,000 cut amounted to $3.25 for 
each inhabitant of the United States; 
and if we divide it by two, as the Senator 
has, making the cut $250,000,000, it 
amounts to $1.62 for each inhabitant of 
the United States. 
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I should like Senators to weigh $1.62 
proposed in the name of economy against 
the effect that it might well have on our 
program for defending civilization and 
defending the Nation against the on- 
slaught of men who have declared for 
all the world to hear that they intend to 
encompass the domination of the world. 

I think we have adopted a wise course, 
one which the Senate has endorsed, in 
sending our boys abroad for the security 
of the United States, to join with those 
of Western Europe in the defense of the 
free world. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I am sorry, but I 
cannot yield because of the limitation 
of time. 

We had to send our boys to Europe, 
and the countries of Europe are now 
raising a force which, under General 
Eisenhower, promises to be able to do 
the job which needs to be done. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] 
said a few minutes ago that there was 
no difference between economie aid and 
military aid, and I agree with that state- 
ment. He said, according to an inter- 
view I read in the Associated Press about 
10 day. ago, that Eisenhower ought to 
have the military aid which he certifies 
to the Congress and to the country he 
needs. If we want to take a $162 cut 
at him; if we want to stick a dagger 
into the hopes of people who are being 
piaced on their feet, the adoption of such 
an amendment as this is the way to do 
it. As for me, I propose to vote against 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to thre amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nlinois [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK]. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, this 
amendment does not interfere with the 
military plans of General Eisenhower, 
does it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. By no stretch of the 
imagination does it have anything to do 
with military funds. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND]. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President I 
desire to speak only briefly on this 
amendment. The committee studied 
the bill before the Senate closely and 
carefully. It was testified before the 
committee that in the making of imple- 
ments of war $1 spent in Europe is worth 
$2 spent in this country. It is clear 
moreover, that in this program we can- 
not differentiate between economic as- 
sistance and military assistance; one is 
an integral part of the other. In my 
judgment, $250,000,000 spent in Europe 
in making implements of war and in 
helping the people over there, is worth 
more than $250,000,000 spent in this 
country. 

The committee received evidence 
from and talked to persons who are in 
charge of th? proram, and the com- 
mittee rep....1.< will wth a billion- 
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dollar cut. If we are going to have a 
mutual-defense program, let us have it 
on a sound basis. Let us consider it 
from the standpoint of what is needed, 
and not from the standpoint of what 
someone thinks we are saving. Is it 
saving money to cut $250,000,000 from 
the program, without logic or reason? 
I say it is not. There has not been one 
iota of evidence submitted this after- 
noon as to wny $500,000,000, $250,000,000, 
or any other sum should be cut from 
the program. There has not been one 
iota of evidence submitted as to why 
$1 should be cut from it. Why should 
we, when the very existence of the 
world is at stake, try to cut $250,000,- 
000 from a program which is for the 
mutual defense of all the free nations 
of the world? 

I, for one, am not going to be responsi- 
ble for voting for a cut which may mean 
that more American men will be put in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ido not have time. 
I have only 5 minutes. Yes; but I yield 
briefly to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. This is an author- 
ization bill, not an appropriation bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. It is an authorization bill. It does 
not necessarily mean that the entire 
$7,500,000,000 will be appropriated. That 
is just why we should not approve this 
amendment. The appropriation will be 
reviewed by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I say, Mr. President, it is poor business 
for us to play with the defense of the 
world unless some evidence is brought 
in to show to us just why this cut should 
be made. I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, all the 
evidence before us shows that economic 
strength is the foundation on which rests 
the whole superstructure of military de- 
fense. Undermine the one and the 
other comes toppling down. 

I invite attention to the fact that 
General Eisenhower has stressed that 
point over and over again. Only re- 
cently, in Paris, he said: 

Remember that this conflict—spiritually, 
industrially, economically, militarily—is all 
tied together. And let us not try to separate 
the parts because they relate one to the 
other. A basic aim is to give assurance to 
Western Europe: the confidence that it is 
all right for it to go out and do its best. 
That's what American leadership should do 
here, and is doing, I am convinced. All the 
way round, with my civilian associates and 
everyone else, we are trying to create that 
feeling of confidence. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, it has 
been said that this matter involves $1.65 
for every citizen of the United States. 
This matter involves about $400 for every 
citizen of the United States for 1 year. 
The whole program is tied together. 
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Our military expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1952, not to mention 1953, in which 
they will be much heavier—our military 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1952, all 
made in defense of this world, and all 
made in defense of this country, will 
cost every man, woman, and child in 
this country an average of not $1.65, but 
about $400, or about $1,600 for every 
family in the United States. 

That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senate from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as a mem- 


ber of the Armed Services Committee, - 


I should like to point out to the Senate 
that all this money is not earmarked. 
The testimony before the committee was 
to the effect that $5,000,000,000 was 
wanted for the purpose of military aid 
for Europe. Those who appeared before 
the committee said that it was proposed 
to give so much to this country, and 
so much to that country, but they said, 
“We do not want it earmarked. We 
may want to give a smaller amount to 
one country and a greater amount to 
another. We would rather bargain back 
and forth so it might be possible to 
cause a country to work out a better 
agreement with us.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me. the 
American taxpayers are entitled to every 
reasonable saving we can accomplish. 

Mr, MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, whether 
adoption of the amendment would result 
in interfering with General Eisenhower's 
military plans? 

Mr. LONG. No. General Eisenhower 
is going to have $7,000,000,000 to put 
wherever he wants to put it, and for 
whatever purposes he thinks best. As I 
said, the money is not earmarked, is not 
allocated. Plans are to be worked out 
as to how the money is to be allocated 
and spent. 

The amendment proposes to cut eco- 
nomic aid. I believe we can also cut 
some military aid. Senators can study 
appropriation bills and find items with 
respect to which the work contemplated 
can be done at a little less cost than pro- 
vided in the bills. We now are hitting 
the American people with a $7,000,000,- 
000 bill, and I feel that at certain points 
we are justified in asking some countries 
to skimp. 

Let us see what the European coun- 
tries propose todo. Last year they spent 
the equivalent of $5,299,000,000. This 
year they are going to spend on their 
defenses, according to figures in the 
Recorp, $7,990,000,000, an increase of 
about $1,600,000,000. That is on the 
part of all Western Europe. 

How much more are we proposing to 
appropriate in this country? In excess 
of $60,000,000,000. The European coun- 
tries have the protection afforded by our 
Army, our Navy, our Air Forces—all of 
our armed services. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] placed figures in the 
Record showing we had spent $35,009,- 
000,000 in building up Western Europe. 
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Is it not time that we now exercise a little 
discretion by saving the taxpayers of 
America a few dollars by reducing some 
of the amounts as these bills come 
through? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] on page 45, line 17, to strike 
out $1,130,500,000, and insert in the lieu 
thereof $880,500,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] and the Senator from Alabama 
LM. EPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 


attending the meeting of the Interparlia- 


mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. ` 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

I announce furtier that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
CN] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
are necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
WHERRY] would vote “yea.” 3 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Know.anp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
MavoneE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TosEy] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Wiery] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
BUTLER] are detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr, Bricker] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosry]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALONE] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. LopcE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. FERGUSON] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Aiken Ecton McKellar 
Bennett Ellender Millikin 
Brewster Frear Mundt 
Bridges Hendrickson Robertson 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Capehart Kem Stennis 
Carlson Langer Taft 
Case Long Watkins 
Cordon Martin Welker 
Dirksen x Maybank Wiliams 
Dworshak McCarthy Young 

NAYS—34 
Benton Eastland Hill 
Clements Gillette Hoey 
Connally Green Holland 
Douglas Hayden Humphrey 
Duf Hennings Hunt 
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Ives McFarland Pastore 
Johnson, Tex. McMahon Russell 
Kefauver Moody Smathers 
Kerr Morse Thye 
Kilgore Murray Underwood 
Lehman Nixon 
Magnuson O'Mahoney 

NOT VOTING—26 
Anderson Hickenlooper O. 
Bricker Jenner Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr, Knowland Smith, N. J. 
ain Smith, N. C. 
Chavez Malone Spar! n 
Ferguson McCarran Tobey 
Flanders McClellan Wherry 
Fulbright Monroney Wiley 
George Neely 
So Mr. Dirksen’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr] and myself, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 48, 
line 16, in the committee amendment in 
lieu of “$122,500,000” it is proposed to 
insert “$160,000,000.” 

On page 48, line 24, in lieu of “$40,000,- 
000” it is proposed to insert “$50,000,000.” 

On page 49, line 13, in lieu of “$40,000,- 
000” it is proposed to insert “$50,000,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be consid- 
ered together. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. President, this amendment deals 
with authorizations for the Near East. 
When the House passed the bill it pro- 
vided $50,000,000 for Arab refugees, $50,- 
000,000 for the resettlement of Jewish 
refugees in Isracl, and $75,000,000 for 
economic aid to the countries of the Near 
East, making a total of $175,000,000. 
The Senate committee has cut these fig- 
ures to $40,000,000 for the resettlement of 
Arab refugees, $40,000,000 for the reset- 
tlement of Jewish refugees, and $42,500,- 
000 for economic aid, making a total of 
$122,500,000, or a cut of $52,500,000. 

The proposal which the Senator from 
Ohio and I are advancing is that we re- 
turn to the House figures for the reset- 
tlement of Arab refugees and Jewish 
refugees, and that we raise the figure for 
economic aid from $42,500,000 to $60,- 
000,000, making a total of $160,000,000 
for the Near East. 

Out of this sum the Arab States would 
receive approximately $68,800,000, and 
the State of Israel $68,800,000. It is the 
intention of the Senator from Ohio and 
myself to preserve equality in the 
amounts given to the Arab States and to 
the State of Israel. 

We believe that it is very important 
that we should increase the amounts for 
the Near East. I may say that if this 
amendment is adopted it is our intention 
to offer another amendment reducing, 
by the amount of the increase, the sums 
which otherwise would be spent for Eu- 
rope, so that there will be no net in- 
crease in the total amount appropriated, 
but merely a shifting from Europe to the 
Near East. 

I do not think it is fully realized that 
it is quite possible that, while we have 
one eye fixed on Western Europe and 
another eye fixed on Asia, the Russians 
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may come down the center, striking at 
the rich oil reserves of this area, an area 
which is relatively unguarded and un- 
protected and is of great strategic 
importance. 

Mr. President, the human need in that 
area today is great, both among the 
Arabs and among the Jews. The Arabs 
have a problem of taking care of some 
800,000 to 900,000 refugees. This situa- 
tion may lead to great unrest and diffi- 
culty. We believe that the full $50,000,- 
000 is needed for them. 

Israel has also a great need. Israel 
started 3 years ago with a population of 
approximately 650,000 people. In a 
space of 3 years it has absorbed 600,000 
immigrants, doubling its population. 
That is a rate of immigration which has 
never been equalled in the history of the 
world. We used to think we were having 
quite a problem when we added 144 per- 
cent to our population each year by 
immigration. 

Israel has been adding to her popu- 
lation for 3 years at the rate of 33 per- 
cent a year. They have been accepting 
these new citizens with great resource- 
fulness and courage, although I under- 
stand that 100,000 of them are still liv- 
ing in tents. 

During the coming 3 years Israel will 
have the problem of absorbing 600,000 
more from the Arab States and from the 
states behind the iron curtain. This 
will require a total expenditure, assum- 
ing a sum for resettlement of $2,500 per 
person, of $1,500,000,000. They are hop- 
ing to raise about $350,000,000 of this 
sum by internal taxes. They are going 
to sell $500,000,000 worth of bonds to 
interested parties in this country. They 
are also hoping to interest foreign pri- 
vate investment in Israel in the amount 
of $75,000,000. They are depending on 
approximately $125,000,000 of charitable 
grants from this country and $150,000,- 
000 to be raised from the Jews of other 
countries, But I think we should also 
give them a hand, by a $50,000,000 grant 
to help in the resettlement of the Jews 
in Israel, plus that share of the eco- 
nomic aid which would be properly 
theirs. 

Mr. President, I think this is an ex- 
tremely good investment, not only for 
humanitarian reasons, but also from the 
point of view of the security of the free 
nations. Israel has the second strong- 
est military force in the Near East, an 
army of 200,000, second only to that of 
Turkey. It is in an area now under 
threatening pressures. Its loyalty is to 
the West—more clearly and more fully 
so than in the case of the surrounding 
countries. In the recent election, the 
Communists polled only 4 percent of the 
total vote. The left-wing party, which 
has a foreign policy somewhat similar to 
that of the Communists, polled only 12 
percent. The strength of both these 
parties has diminished. The party of 
the right increased its strength. The 
party of the center increased its strength. 

Israel has just concluded a treaty of 
friendship with the United States. It 
is a potential source of manufacturing 
for the whole eastern Mediterranean 
area. It has made great gains in its first 
3 years. It is a refuge for the victims 
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of new persecutions. 
example for the area. 

I hope very much that this program 
can be carried through and that the 
Senate will approve the increased au- 
thorizations called for in our amend- 
ment. 

I reiterate that if the amendment is 
adopted, we shall offer supplementary 
amendments diminishing the amount 
for Europe by this amount. So it is not 
our intention to increase the total appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Was the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois in the Chamber 
yesterday when, in a colloquy between 
the Senator from Minnesota and myself, 
it was established that 600,000 more im- 
migrants are expected in the next 3 
years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BENTON. And that a compara- 
ble percentage of immigration to this 
country would be 170,000,000 people in 
the next 3 years, coming to the United 
States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. As the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
undoubtedly are aware, the bill provid- 
ing a $150,000,000 grant-in-aid for Is- 
rael is not likely to be approved by this 
Congress. Is that the Senator’s under- 
standing? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This is a substitute for the orig- 
inal bill. 

Mr. IVES. This is the only chance we 
shall have to vote in favor of aid for 


It is a democratic 


Israel. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. IVES. In that conection, it seems 


to me that this amount is not sufficient, 
but certainly there is need for as much 
as $50,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad that the 
Senator from New York makes that 
point, because a total of 36 Senators 
acted as joint sponsors of the original 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
get the Senator’s observation on this 
point: Does the Senator believe that 
the money which the people of Israel 
have been able to obtain through the 
solicitations or efforts of charitable 
organizations and individuals, as well 
as the money which they themselves 
raise in their own country, has been 
wisely spent? Does the Senator believe 
that they have actually received a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods and services for 
every dollar that has been spent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is not only my 
judgment, but it is the judgment of the 
Export-Import Bank, which made a loan 
to Israel. The secretary of that bank, 
Mr. Sherwood, stated that he did not 
know of a country which had invested 
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the funds loaned to it more effectively 
or economically than had Israel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois was very much interested in the 
program of information and education. 
He has been interested in the point 4 
program. Does not the Senator believe 
that the demonstration—I believe the 
Senator from Connecticut called it the 
pilot plant of democracy; I called it 
an experiment station of democracy in 
the Near East—does us more good, 
through precept and example as to what 
can be done with modern democratic 
ideals and modern technology, than any 
amount of propaganda or information 
we could send forth? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

I yield the remainder of the time to 
the senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
TAFT]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I was a 
co-author of the bill with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] providing 
for a grant of $150,000,000 to the State 
of Israel. I have been interested in the 
development of Israel from the very be- 
ginning of my service in the Senate, and 
my interest goes back to the historic 
Balfour Declaration, in which both 
Great Britain and the United States es- 
sentially promised the establishment of 
2 of Palestine as a Jewish home- 
and. 

I believe that the grant to Israel stands 
on its own feet as a method of obtaining 
freedom for a large number of people. 
The United States has frequently aided 
many small nations in their struggle for 
liberty. It has aided all the South 
American nations. So far as the Jews 
are concerned, for many years they could 
not obtain freedom in their own coun- 
tries. There was no way in which they 
could obtain freedom except by the 
establishment of an independent state. 
There may be some question as to 
whether it should have been Palestine or 
another state. The freedom of such 
states has been the policy of the United 
States, and it has been a justified policy. 
It has always been a justified policy of 
the United States to establish freedom 
for a large number of people throughout 
the world. 

When Hitler came along, with the 
persecutions which he instituted, we 
found the thesis to be true that there 
was no way in which these people could 
have freedom unless a separate state 
was established, or unless we ourselves 
nae willing to take them, which we were 
not. 

Therefore it seems to me that the 
grant to Israel stands on its own feet, 
independently of any other general aid 
or any other program. As a matter of 
fact, we have a general aid program, and 
as a part of that program it seems to 
me that Israel can properly be included, 
and should be included. 

As to the exact amount, it seems to be 
clear that economic aid in this particular 
bill for the Middle East is far down and 
far out of proportion when considered in 
connection with the proposed military 
aid for Europe. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to add $37,500,000 for the 
Middle East, most of which would go to 
Palestine: 810.000.000 would go to the 
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Arabs, and the other $27,000,000 to the 
State of Israel. I want to take that 
amount from the European economic 
aid provision. 

Mr. President, I believe we have re- 
ceived direct financial assistance from 
the State of Israel, because they have 
taken 600,000 refugees, who would largely 
have had to be supported by the United 
Nations. To the United Nations we con- 
tribute 80 percent of the money which 
would have been used for such support. 
So there has been in this case direct 
financial assistance to the United States. 

I submit, therefore, that even after 
taking the amount away from the Euro- 
pean economic aid proposal, the Middle 
East would get only $122,000,000. Eco- 
nomic aid to the Middle East is as impor- 
tant as it is in Europe. European pro- 
duction has already reached the level of 
prewar production. In the Near East it 
is below the prewar level, except in 
Israel. The economic problems in the 
Far East are far more encouraging to 
communism than are the economic prob- 
lems of Europe. 

In the military field the general posi- 
tion of Israel in the Middle East is vi- 
tally important. If we should have 
war with Russia it would be necessary 
in some way to defend the Suez Canal, 
our air bases in Africa, and the uranium 
fields in the Congo. The military de- 
fense would have to be placed some- 
where in the neighborhood of the Suez 
Canal. The State of Israel therefore 
is of great value. They are good fight- 
ers. They fought for and established 
their freedom without anyone’s assist- 
ance. Therefore it seems to me that 
we should give this assistance to a state 
which is struggling with the problem of 
a tremendous influx of people. As many 
have come into that country as there 
were before immigration started. This 
would justify a change in the general 
allocation of funds as suggested by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Ohio know of any other 
nation in the world whose welfare is 
more important to our own national de- 
fense than that of the State of Israel. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe that is a broad 
statement. I believe that the State of 
Israel, considering its size, is as impor- 
tant as any other country. Of course 
I would not want to say that it is more 
important than the British Empire, for 
example. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator from 
Ohio know of any other nation which 
occupies a more strategic spot in the 
world than does Israel? 

Mr. TAFT. It certainly occupies a 
key position, which must be defended 
if communism is not to spread through- 
out the world. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
without duplicating what has already 
been said, there are two aspects about 
Israel which interest me very much. 
The first aspect is that the very first 
throes of the Nation were accomplished 
in the face of unparalleled difuculties. 
The second is that it has contributed so 
materially of its substance. I do not be- 
lieve that in all the history of the world 
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individual concern has been evidenced 
to a greater degree than it has been by 
the story of the past 25 years in bring- 
ing Israel into being. I had occasion to 
see it in operation around this country 
and ta nate that $200.900.009 was volun- 
tarily contributed by people, many of 
them in modest circumstances, to the 
welfare of a people with whom they were 
in no way associated and with whom 
they were not acquainted. They were 
people of the same race in most in- 
stances, but they were not people of this 
country. It always impressed me that 
if there could be a similar outpouring of 
manifestations of human benevolence in 
many of the other countries with which 
we have been concerned it would be 
most beneficial indeed. 

They went on for 25 years with practi- 
cally no assistance from this country, in 
spite of the repeated pledges of all of 
our Presidents, who had indicated their 
interest, and in the face of the obstruc- 
tion of the British Empire. They were 
compelled to pass through a crucible 
which in my judgment was utterly un- 
warranted and indefensible. Finally 
their birthday came, and that, too, in 
spite of unparalleled obstruction. 

Now as a new nation on earth, situ- 
ated, as was pointed out, in a strategic 
spot, demonstrating their capacity to de- 
fend themselves against the attacks of 
very much larger groups, they have dem- 
onstrated their right to independence. 
Immediately they became a haven for 
millions of unfortunates who were 
thrown out of Eastern Europe. They 
have found literally a heaven, which is 
apparent to anyone who has visited the 
country. They are going forward and 
contributing of their substance. It is 
as though we had 20,000,000 people cross 
our borders. Israel is absorbing people 
who otherwise would be dependent on 
the benevolence of other people. There- 
fore I feel that Israel is entitled to con- 
sideration by the people of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair.) The time of 
the Senator from Maine has expired, 

Does the Senator from Georgia control 
the time on behalf of the committee on 
this item? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the time assigned tome. How- 
ever, I shall be happy to take a few min- 
utes of the time. I was not on the floor 
when the time was assigned to me. If it 
was assigned, I shall take some of the 
pores: in support of the committee’s posi- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes is available to that side. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to 
know whether the amount of the au- 
thorization mentioned in the amend- 
ment—$50,000,000, I believe—is to go 
solely to Israel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand. there 
are in the amendment two items, one of 
$50,000,000 for the Arab refugees who 
have been driven out of Israel by the Is- 
raelite troops, and the other an authori- 
zation of $50,000,000 to go to the State of 
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who have been refugees or who have 
moved into Israel. In the bill as reported 
there are two items, one an authorization 
of $40,000,000 for the Arab refugees from 
Israel, and the other an authorization 
of $40.000.000 for the Jewish people who 
have been refugees from other lands and 
have moved into Israel. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like very 
much to vote for the authorization for 
the Jewish people. Are the provisions 
separate ones? Can we have a separate 
vote on each one of them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Presidcat, I may 
say to the eminent Senator from Ten- 
nessee that the amendment is directed 
to the entire section, increasing equally 
the amount of the authorization for Is- 
rael and the amount of the authoriza- 
tion for the Arabs. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I should like very 
much to vote for the amendment pro- 
viding the authorization for the Jewish 
people. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
time which has been assigned to me in 
my absence, I shall make a few com- 
ments in respect to this amendment. 

I am well aware of the tremendous 
appeal the amendment carries. The re- 
markable exploits of the Jewish people 
in their return to their old homeland in 
Palestine, their efforts to rehabilitate the 
land, to repair the ravages of nature to 
the land to rebuild its economy, and to 
establish industry have excited the ad- 
miration of the entire world. 

The desperate plight of the several 
million Arabs who have-been driven 
from their homes in the wake of war in 
Israel is one of the great tragedies in a 
world which is almost inured to trage- 
dies to human beings because* of the 
sufferings which have been witnessed in 
the past several years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, the 
great amount of suffering there was due 
to the attacks by the Arabs. Now it 
is proposed that we give relief to both 
the Arabs and the Jews. I should like 
very much to vote for one part of the 
amendment, if I can do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no control 
over that, Mr. President; the Senator 
from Illinois offered the amendment. 

I may say that I doubt whether the 
Arab refugees attack the Jews to any 
great extent. Certainly the Arabs were 
fighting the Jews in Palestine; but the 
Arab refugees who had been living in 
that area were compelled to leave be- 
cause of the movement of the Jewish 
armies. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this item 
is a very appealing one. However, before 
the vote is taken I wish to point out to 
the Senate that the $40,000,000 already 
authorized in the bill for the benefit of 
Israel is the only authorization which 
was not requested by the executive 
branch of the Government or approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Congress 
is demanding great economy in other 
items, and has made a 30-percent reduc- 
tion in the items of economic aid for all 
the other nations of the earth, and has 
made a 5-percent reduction in the items 
of arms or military aid. Furthermore, 
by means of the economy drive, Congress 
has caused serious attacks to be made 
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improvements in the United States 
which have been allowed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Congress has done that 
despite great complaint about the failure 
to build public highways and public- 
works proiects. in the United States 
which were authorized by the Bureau of 
the Budget. This item is the only one 
in the bill which was not authorized by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the ac- 
tion of the committee in this instance 
should be sustained. Not only is this the 
only item in the bill which has not been 
justified by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but it is the only item to which the 30- 
percent reduction in economic aid was 
not applied. 

We have already reduced by 30 percent 
all the other economic-aid authoriza- 
tions contained in the bill, except in the 
case of the item for aid to Israel and the 
item for aid for the Arab refugees. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, the au- 
thorization voted by the House for eco- 
nomic aid was reduced by 30 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; in the com- 
mittee we did cut by 30 percent the over- 
all figure, but 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The House figure 
was cut; yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But we did not cut by 
30 percent the item of authorization for 
aid to Israel; we reduced it only from 
$50,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, that 
was a 20-percent cut. 

Mr. RUSSELL. However, in the first 
place the item was not justified by the 
Bureau of the Budget and it was not 
recommended by the President. The 
Congress inserted this item of its own 
volition. 

Then, when the economy horses came 
traveling along, and when it was said 
that cuts were to be made generally, we 
did not apply the knife to this item for 
Israel as deeply as we applied it to the 
other items, even though this item had 
no justification by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In the hearings before the committee 
it was pointed out that loans from the 
Export-Import Bank in the sum of $135,- 
000,000 had already been made to the 
State of Israel. That is not an inconsid- 
erable sum of money. It is quite a sub- 
stantial sum of money to have been made 
available to Israel by way of loans. 

Furthermore, I wish to point out that 
the economic aid which is provided in 
this item is exclusive of, and is over and 
above, the $40,000,000 which is ear- 
marked, and as to which the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] meet with 
hands clasped across the aisle in their 
wish to increase the item to $50,000,000. 
However, other economic aid there is in- 
volved; and the testimony before the 
committee was to the effect that Israel 
will secure the lion’s share of that eco- 
nomic aid. Israel was to receive $23,- 
000,000 from those funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Israel would have 
received $23,000,000 on the basis of the 
figure voted by the House. However, on 
the basis of the bill as reported by the 
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committee, Israel would receive only 
$15,000,000 of the amount, after the 30- 
percent reduction was made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe that was 
the estimate; but Israel will get a sub- 
stantial proportion of that amount. A 
30-percent reduction was made, and I 
understand that the Senator from Illi- 
nois proposes that the original amount 
be restored. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; in order to 
increase the amount to $60,000,000, but 
not to restore the figure voted by the 
House. 8 

Mr. RUSSELL. So the Senator from 
Illinois proposes to give further prefer- 
ential treatment to Israel. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; Israel will get 
the increased total, but tnere will be no 
preferential treatment at all in the case 
of Israel. It is intended that there be 
absolute parity as between the Arab 
States and Israel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be; but if 
Israel receives an increase in the original 
total, that would certainly constitute 
preferential treatment,. because that 
item would not then be diminished by 
reason of the 30-perceni reduction 
which was applied to all the other items 
for economic aid. In fact, there has 
been a reduction of more than 30 per- 
cent in the items of economic aid for 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I believe that many of 
these countries are in dire straits. I say 
that there is a great deat of misery and 
human suffering over the face of the 
globe. I have been in the Arab coun- 
tries in the Middle East, where people 
are living in conditions of indescribable 
poverty and privation. Had I not seen 
it with my own eyes, I would not have 
believed that people couid have lived in 
such degradation. One would have 
thought that their despair would have 
been so great that they would have 
rushed into the waters and drowned 
themselves. But we must proceed with 
our assistance on an orderly basis. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
but very little time. However, I will 
yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not a fact that 
within the past 5 years the annual reve- 
nues of the Arab countries have greatly 
increased, and particularly the revenues 
of Saudi Arabia—in the latter case, from 
$10,000,000 a few years ago, to more than 
$100,000,000, today? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Les, I understand 
that is true, and great progress is being 
made there. Other aid is being extended. 
I assume there is some little money in 
the bill for Saudi Arabia; I am not sure. 
As I recall, it is either $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000. This is an item in which 
thousands of people are interested. 

The Republic of Israel has sold many 
bonds in this country and those of our 
people who desired to contribute or in- 
vest in the future of Israel have had 
their opportunity to do se personally. I 
think there is a bond drive on now for 
about 8330, 000,000 or 8400, 000,000. 

Despite the appeal of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio and 
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the Senator from Illinois, for my part, on 


the facts presented, I cannot justify ex- 


tending this preferential treatment. I 
do not think it can be justified, 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. What is the population 
of Israel? Does the Senator recall? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret that I am 
unable to answer the question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is 1,300,000, at 
present, and it will be 2,000,000 within 
the space of 3 years. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that, all in all, the authorization is about 
$2,000,000 for a population of 2,000,000 
people? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. LONG. That is, if we include 
Export-Import Bank loans. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, if we include the 
Export-Import Bank loans, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, there is great interest 
in this item. All of us have had con- 
stituents who have appealed to us to sup- 
port not only the increase suggested by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
but we have also had appeals made to us 
to introduce a bill such as the one those 
two Senators are sponsoring, to give 
Israel $150,000,000 as a grant. But at 
this time, when we are endeavoring to 
provide a well-balanced program, it 
seems to me that the Senate would do 
well to reject this amendment and stand 
upon the action of the committee, be- 
cause the committee action, as I have 
pointed out, gives preferential treatment 
to Israel. It gives $40,000,000 which the 
President did not request, and which the 
State Department did not request, but 
which originated in the Congress of the 
United States, in addition to the other 
items for Israel which are contained in 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] such time as 
remains of the time which was assigned 
to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I only 
need half a minute. I simply wish to 
say that there is a very distinguished 
businessman in Oregon, Mr. Arthur M. 
Churchill, who has just finished an ex- 
tensive visit and study in the Middle 
East. He does not share the view of the 
junior Senator from Oregon in regard 
to the Israel problem. He has sub- 
mitted the findings of his study of the 
Middle East, with the request that I 
extend the courtesy to those who share 
his point of view of having his findings 
placed in the Rrecorp. I am very happy 
to do that, because I have always tried 
to be exceedingly fair on controversial 
issues with those who disagreed with me, 
as well as with those who agreed with 
me. Iam sure we will find in this report 
a good many things which will bear out 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. I shall, how- 
ever, support the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated at this point 
in the Recorp the argument presented 
by Mr. Churchill, on the basis of his 
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study and examination of the problems 
in the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To Members of the United States Senate: 

Will you do me the honor of reading the 
enclosed before voting on the pending mu- 
tual security bill, H. R. 5113. 

I am a retired lawyer and farmer of Port- 
land, Oreg., solely a private citizen. I have 
just returned from a year abroad, spent 
mostly in the crowded parts of the world— 
India, Egypt, Greece, south Italy and the 4 
Middle East, including Palestine. 

While they may completely and earnestly 
disagree with my views on section 205, 
Senators Morse, Cornon, Doveras, and BUT- 
LER of Nebraska all know me well enough to 
vouch for my sincerity and that I try to ob- 
serve facts honestly. 

When figures in parentheses occur in the 
enclosed memorandum, they refer to pages 
in the highly significant hearings before the 
House committee. Unfortunately these 
hearings were not printed until after the 
House committee had taken action. But 
there is still time to read them. In particu- 
lar I hope Senators will read the very con- 
vincing testimony of Hon. George C. McGhee, 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Middle 
East, on pages 735 and 853 et seq. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR M. CHURCHILL. 


AucGust 29, 1951. 

Note.—This morning's New York Times, 
pege 14, seems to confirm the danger I have 
pointed out in the enclosed memorandum. 

The World Zionist Congress is now meeting 
in Jerusalem. A unanimous resolution was 
adopted yesterday calling for the gathering 
in of the exiles into their historic home or 
Eretz Israel (which means land of Israel). 
This, in the majority motion, was taken to 
mean all of Palestine, 

This would appear to mean war on the 
Arab world. And American non-Zionist Jew- 
ish citizens are apparently waking up. Mr. 
Jacob Blaustein, heading the American Jew- 
ish Committee, points out that if a radical 
course is pursued, “it would cause a cleavage 
between United States Jews and most of 
them would fight Zionism.” 

Senators may well ponder this before they 
vote to single out Israel for disproportion- 
ate aid. 


SECTION 205 IS A VERITABLE POWDER KEG 


In the absorption of Congress in the bil- 
lions provided in the mutual security bill 
section 205, adding $40,000,000 for aid to 
Israel, seems to pass unnoticed. In fact, it 
may be crucially dangerous to the United 
States. 

The State Department gave tireless 
thought to balancing aid so that no one 
could accuse the United States of favoritism 
in the delicate relationships of the Middle 
East. This $40,000,000 completely destroys 
that balance, as I am pointing out in detail 
herein. * ; > 

And this was the only sum added in the 
House committee, and in its last weary hours. 
A billion dollars was cut from the bill, as 
being beyond our resources. Then in the 
very face of that cut $50,000,000 (now cut to 
$40,000,000) was added for aid to Israel, out 
of all proportion to anything else in the 
region as I show below. 


THE MIDDLE EAST IS CRUCIAL 


It is universally known that the Middle 
East is a critical and dangerous zone. Mr. 
Berle dwelt on that before the House com- 
mittee. Representative McCormack empha- 
sized it on the floor of the House (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 10164). Not only does that 
vast region have 50 percent of the world's oil 
reserves, but it has the Suez Canal, air base 
locations which may prove decisive, the only 
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land bridge to Africa and its critical min- 
erals, and the only oil bunkering possibilities 
for a great fleet between Java and Venezuela. 

World war III may come at any time. Mil- 
lions of American youth in that event will 
have to fight. All America will be at stake. 
No statesman would willingly and need- 
lessly send a single son of the United States 
to his death in such a war. Surely he will 
not thoughtlessly vote for this section 205, 
which may well become a Middle East Yalta. 
If it loses us the support and use of that 
critical region, we may well pay in count- 
less casualties, 


SENATOR CONNALLY IS RIGHT 


“We can’t go on supporting countries all 
over the world with handouts just because 
we like them—or for any other reason.” 

Senator CONNALLY, in Sunday's press, thus 
states fundamental economics. Our Amer- 
ican surpluses, while substantial, are negli- 
gible in terms of the world’s needs. The 
most we can do is to help great underde- 
veloped countries to help themselves. 

The world is filled with tragedy, starva- 
tion, and misery. India, China, Korea, 
Egypt, and the whole Arab world exist on a 
level which Americans cannot conceive un- 
til they see it. Even Japan, Greece, and 
south Italy face an excess of population of 
which we have little idea. 


BUT WE MUST AVOID PLAYING FAVORITES 


Since our help must be limited, we must 
take excceding care in the present explosive 
condition of world affairs not to make one 
nation a pet or favorite out of all proportion 
to its neighbors, and that is acutely true in 
the Middle East, where hatred of Israel is 
bitter beyond anything we can imagine. 
Israel is conceded to be a friction spot and 
to tie the United States as a partner to what 
has occurred there would be suicide. 

Moreover, while Israel, in its trying to set 
up a European status for its people in the 
middle of the extreme poverty of its neigh- 
bors, has created for itself an economic un- 
balance; its people are still incomparably 
better off than the great crowded peoples of 
the world, and notably than the 40,000,000 
Arabs all around it. 

Nazi persecution of Jews properly aroused 
the world’s horror. But other factors enter, 
too. Death, in any event, comes sooner cr 
later to all of us. In World War II it came 
to millions of non-Jews, as well as Jews in 
Poland, in England, in Russia—to the soldiers 
of all the nations. Today the DP camps are 
practically emptied of Jews. But the tor- 
tured, uprooted, pitiful multitude of 900,000 
Arab refugees still drag on their existence iu 
tents and caves, on bleak rocky hillsides or 
in the desert, without hope or respite. They 
have been displaced from Israel to make 
room for a like number of Jews, who occupy 
their own Arab homes. Israel positively re- 
fuses to let them come back home, which 
is all they live for. Their condition is per- 
haps much worse than death, eyen in gas 
chambers. Just before his death the late 
Admiral Sherman warned the House com- 
mittee (p. 768 of hearings) : 

“Today there is an uneasy peace in the 
Middle East, and the existence of destitute 
hordes from Palestine produces a political 
and economic situation fraught with danger. 
Hunger, cold, lack of shelter, and lack of 
work lower the resistance of those who would 
normally shun the ideology of the Kremlin.” 

My own brief experience in Palestine in 
January and February was like that of all 
others who have traveled in that area. I 
shall never forget the greeting I received in 
one of the pathetic Arab refugee camps. 
“This is what you did to us.” “This is what 
the United States and the United Nations did 
tous.” They can look across the barbed wire 
and the rubble, and see Israeli immigrants 
from all over the world living in their own 
Arab homes, which they themselves may not 
60 much as visit (1227, 1228). Even those 
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well educated and of high culture must go in 
bread lines, year after year, for a scant 
United Nations charity ration, and sleep in 
caves or on rocky hillsides in charity tents 
from armies. I wonder what the 

who read this would do if anyone did that 
to them, Says the leading editorial of the 
New York Times of July 23: 

“Virtually every observer and traveler to 
that region testifies to an anti-American 
sentiment that we cannot deny or ignore. 
The chief problem in the Middle East is, of 
course, the hostility engendered by American 
aid in the creation of Israel. And the hard 
core of that problem is the existence of 
900,000 hopeless, helpless, miserable refugees 
from Palestine.” 

It is pathetic that while little Israel, 
financed by great American Zionist wealth, 
maintains 12 separate agents, or lobbyists, 
registered officially with the Department of 
Justice, it remained for Clarence Pickett, of 
the American Friends Service Committee; 
Walter Van Kirk, of the Council of Churches; 
and Msgr. Thomas J. McMahon, of the Cath- 
olic Near East Welfare Association, to present 
the tortured condition and bitterness of the 
Middle East. I trust that before voting Sen- 
ators will, above all, take time to read their 
testimony on pages 1224 to 1262 of the House 
committee hearings. 


AMERICAN AID TO ISRAEL IS GROSSLY PARTIAL 


Calling legislation equality does not 
make it such. Words often conceal facts. 
Stalin calls Russia a democracy. But that 
does not make it democratic. Then is our 
treatment of Israel and of the Arab world 
truly impartial? Let us look at the record: 

1. In the House committee, Mr. Vorys, of 
Ohio, figured (p. 680) that the mutual- 
security bill, as it then stood, provided $7.22 
per capita for Europe, $1.03 for the Middle 
East, 59 cents for southeast Asia, and 16 cents 
for the Orient. 

By comparison, Israel, in the bill as it came 
from the administration, would receive $23,- 
600,000 for 1,300,000 Jews, (677) carefully 
planned (741) to fill the gap in their econ- 
omy. That would be $18 per capita, com- 
pared with $1.03 for their neighbors. 

But Israel was not yet satisfied. Section 
205 was added in the last hours of long com- 
mittee sessions, giving Israel $59,000,000 
more. This was reduced to $40,000,000 by the 
Senate committees, but that is still $30 more 
per capita. It is true that section 205 calls 
this refugee relief. But if it saves Israel 
$40,000,000 on its immigrants, the Israel 
budget itself can spend that much more on 
its swollen army or other finance. 

Section 205, then, gives Israel a total of 
$48 per capita, as compared with $1.03 per 
capita for its neighbor Arabs. Surely none 
of us thinks that is equality. 

2. But grants-in-aid are only a small part 
of what we are giving. 
Bank is generous, too. 
a loan of $135,000,000 for 15 years at 3½ per- 
cent. I see no possibility of Israel ever hav- 
ing sufficient exports to repay this loan. I 
think it will ultimately come out of Amcri- 
can taxpayers. But, in any event, Israel is 
right now in process of receiving this huge 
sum from us, or $100 per capita more. 

Then $23,500,000 was given her in surplus 
agricultural commodities. (648.) That is 
$17 per capita more. 

By Zionist statements (661), American 
Jewish drives have sent to Israel $415,000,000 
in money privately subscribed, or $319 still 
more per capita. And currently a bond drive 
is on in the United States to sell $500,000,000 
additional in Israel bonds, which will make 
available $370 per capita more. 

Entire Israel aid, from America, then, adds 
up to about $854 per capita, against Mr. 
Vorys’ figure for the entire area of $1.03 per 
capita. Sponsors perhaps can see equality 
in this. Iam unable to do so. 
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Relief costs seem equally distorted. Israel 
requires $250 per person to care for an immi- 
grant till he is permanently settled. But the 
United Nations is feeding these 900,000 Arabs, 
proud but reduced to a bread-line, for #2 a 
month apiece, or $24 a year. Wherein is that 
just or equal? And the United States is 
asked to finance part or all of the $250. 

4. For resettlement costs of a Jewish im- 
migrant, Israel says it must pay out $2,500. 
But Arab resettlement, even when and if 
worked out, only is expected to cost $1,000 
per family of five, or $200 per capita. Repre- 
sentative Roosevelt (760, 761) could not un- 
derstand why $2,500 should be required for 
the Jew, from Yemen, for instance, and only 
$200 for the Arab. Assistant Secretary of 
State McChee, in reply, says: 

“The difference is the difference in stand- 
ards of living. The Jew is a European and, 
as a result, he desires to live in a modern 
house or apartment. His whole standard of 
living, his food and his clothes, are all gaged 
to European standards. Most of the Arabs 
are used to living in a hut, made of mud, on 
low rations and with relatively simple 
clothing.” 

We certainly should approve this, if the 
man himself can pay for it. But it is difficult 
to see how Congress can justify paying for 
the difference. Moreover nearly all postwar 
immigrants are either from Africa, Asia, or 
east of the iron curtain. The Jews of Poland, 
Rumania, or Bulgaria are not used to too 
high a standard. And certainly those of 
Yemen and Iraq have not lived in any dif- 
ferent world from their Arab neighbors. The 
Gordon Clap report to the United Nations, 
part I, page 55, says: 

“Immigrants have reached Israel from al- 
most all over the world. But although the 
present inflow comes chicfly from Arabia and 
North Africa, the Israeli way of life has al- 
ready been set along western lines, largely by 
Jews from Central Europe.” 

5. Per capita income tells a like story. Is- 
rael’s per capita annual income averages $385, 
against $50 in the Arab States (761). Why 
should the American Congress concentrate its 
relief on the higher bracketed income? 

7. The relative numbers maintained in 
tents tells a like story. Israel is disturbed 
because its immigration is so rapid that a 
margin of 100,000 remains usually, at any 
given time, in tents. But the 900,000 of 
Arabs in tents or worse is chronic, with no 
relief in sight. They have been there for 3 
years. They can look across the barbed wire 
and see Israel's Yemen and Polish immi- 
grants living in their own Arab homes, which 
they may not even visit. And Israel is ada- 
mant in not letting them return. 

Sponsors owe it to the American people 
to explain why, in these circumstances, our 
totel American financing of Israel is nearly 
a thousand times as much per capita as for 
the Arab world. 


TO CALL THIS $40,000,000 GRANTS-IN-AID “REF- 
UGEE” RELIEF IS MISREPRESENTATION 


Section 205 is a counsel of despair. Last 
fall Zionists loudly proclaimed they would 
come to Congress for $590,000,000 in a loan 
or free grant. By April their ardor had 
cooled a little. Then, in a 5,000-word mes- 
sage, the Israel state itself came officially to 
ask for $150,000,000. This was not at all for 
“refugee” relief, but to balance its collapsing 
economy. Its currency was depreciated to 
about 30 percent of its par value, in terms 
of dollars. 

But handouts are increasingly less popular. 
Even the Congressman who put into the 
record long partisan questioning in behalf 
of Israel, rather destroyed his own case when 
he said, on page 1237: 

“The only basis on which we can use the 
taxpayers’ money, as you know, is for the 
prime interest and defense of the United 
States of America, not in casting bread upon 
the waters.” 
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Mr. Ben-Gurion himself destroys this 
fraud of so-called “refugee” relief, when he 
was quoted in the private diary of Mr. James 
G. McDonald, then American Ambassador to 
Israel, of July 29, 1950, in language which 
every Senator should read and ponder: 

“Eban, he [Mr. Ben-Gurion] said, was re- 
turning to the United States to sound out 
the practicability of financing a plan to 
speed up immigration so that Israel might 
have a population of 2,000,000 within 2 years 
and to increase and reequip the Israel Army. 
He knew that the huge sums necessary could 
not be raised unless our Government were 
sympathetic. A billion dollars from private 
gifts and from public and private loans 
would be required.” 

This is quoted from page 227 of Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s remarkably frank book, which just 
came to the bookstores, entitled “My Mis- 
sion in Israel.” Personally I think the book 
will be most embarrassing to many in high 
places. I do hope it will be widely read. 

In the face of such statements as this, 
and of Mr. Eban’s own diagnosis of the pro- 
gram in page 654 of the House hearings, it 
is deceiving the American people and its 
Congress to cloak this $40,000,000 as “refu- 
gee” relief, as an offset to the United States 
share of feeding the Arab victims $2 a month 
per capita. 


IS ISRAEL. STARTING FOR THE EUPHRATES? 


This morning’s New York Times, August 
29, page 14, quotes a dispatch from the 
World Zionist Congress now meeting in Jeru- 
salem. It unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for “gathering in of exiles in 
Eretz Israel.” Eretz Israel, or “Land of 
Israel,” the dispatch says, is “taken to mean 
all of Palestine.” It is not surprising if 
Mr. Jacob Blaustein, of the non-Zionist 
American Jewish committee, insists that 
most American Jews will fight Zionism if 
any policy is adopted meaning gathering in 
of the exiles in the sense of the whole of 
Israel to their “historic home.“ 

The Revisionist Party, now called the 
Heruth, political successor to the Irgun,- 
have never been satisfied with the present 
boundaries. Their original program called 
for going to the Euphrates, taking everything 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea (861, 
862). Mr. Ben-Gurion has contented himself 
with defying the United Nations on the in- 
ternationalization of Jerusalem and the re- 
turn of the refugees. But recently in Amer- 
ica he broached the idea of bringing 4,000,000 
more Jews to Israel in the next 10 years, at 
A cost of $7,000,000,000. That sounded also 
like expansion. 

The Arabs generally believe that Israel is 
preparing for an aggressive war (1234). The 
Huleh marsh drainage is interpreted as a 
step to prepare an easy way to march into 
Syria. The Zionist Congress reproached 
American Zionists for not coming to Israel, 
or at least sending their sons as pioneers, 
Since everybody is given military training, 
including the women, that looks like Ameri- 
can youth for cannon fodder. 

The Zionist statement (646) holds out to 
the Arab world an army, navy, and air po- 
tential of 200,000. Why such a dispropor- 
tionate force, if Israel contemplates peace? 
Mr. Ben-Gurion’s statement of last July to 
Mr. McDonald quoted on the previous page 
is proof positive, if any were needed. 

All this is pointed at the Arabs. And we 
wonder why our hasty recognition of Israel 
aroused distrust and bitterness all over the 
Middle East. Surely the Senate will ponder 
all this before it votes, 


POLITICAL ZIONISM HAS DESTROYED ITS OWN 
PEOPLE 

For thousands of years, in Iraq since 

Nebuchadnezzar took them captive to 

Babylon, Jews have lived all over the Arab 

world in peace with their neighbors. Only 

2 years go, the American Friends Service 


Committee sounded out the Jews in Iraq. _ 
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Their answer was: “Leave us alone. Don't 
rock the boat, and we will be all right“ (1239). 
But Zionism had done its deadly work. 
Israel's inrushing immigrants had displaced 
900,000 fleeing Arabs, from their own homes 
to tortured tents, rocks, and a beggar’s char- 
ity. Their sole desire was to return home. 
But Israel positively refused to permit them 
to come. Their houses were filled with the 
ingathering from all over the earth. 

Israel, in its imperative desire for more 
soldiers, painted rosy pictures of life in 
Palestine to Yemenites and Iraqui Jews. 
The Governments of those countries were 
Arab. They naturally bitterly resented the 
treatment of Palestine’s Arab refugees. How 
far this was visited on the poor Jews of the 
Diaspora we do not know. But a large part 
of them registered to go to Israel. Air- 
planes were provided by American Jewry and 
they were flown out. 

How serious is this end result of Zionism 
is shown when we are told there were 850,000 
Jews in the Arab world. Dr. Schwartz of 
the United Jewish Appeal admitted it arose 
out of the Arab-Jewish war. Congressman 
JACOB Javirs is still more frank: 

“Now it is a fact, of course, that all this 
has come about since the establishment of 
Israel, but it is the old question of the 
chicken and the egg” (1239). = 

Is it any wonder that, not only great 
American Jews like Mr. Blaustein, raise ques- 
tions, but that from Israel come expressions 
like the following: 

“Misgivings, until a few months ago still 
confined to small groups, have increased 
considerably and are today voiced by the 
majority of the population” (from January 
Economic News, published in Tel-Aviv). 

“A current joke in Israel: ‘For 2,000 years 
we Jews have been hoping and fighting and 
praying for the return, and it had to happen 
to me“ (Time magazine of March 5). 

“Zionist parents—in America—tremble at 
the thought that their children might be- 
come infected with the idea of emigration 
to Israel” (Eliahu Dobkin at Zionist Con- 
gress, New York Times, August 17, p. 8). 

There is vastly more which might be 
added. But surely this is enough to cause 
section 205 to be eliminated from H. R. 5113, 

Very respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR M. CHURCHILL. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is requested. Those in favor of the 
amendment will indicate by rising. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As many 
as favor the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will stand, and remain 
standing until counted. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
submit that is not in order to interrupt 
the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Those 
opposed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will rise. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended, [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, has 
the bill been read the third time? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. We 
have not yet reached that point: 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would 
like to cal! up my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did I hear the 
Presiding Officer announce the result of 
the vote and the final determination of 
the recent amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. It was agreed to. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiang [Mr. 
Lone]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 44, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out “$5,- 
043,359,000” and insert “$4,043,000,000.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I desire to 
modify my amendment by making the 
latter figure $4,793 350,000. 

Mr. President, this will amount to a 
cut of $250,000,000 in the military aid. 
It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana that some Senators who 
would not vote to cut the economic aid 
would be willing to reduce some of the 
more than $5,009,000,000 which we pro- 
pose in military aid for Western Europe, 
Senators will note that in the committee 
we cut the proposal for economic aid by 
30 percent, but we cut the proposal for 
military aid only by 5 percent. 

I have pointed out heretofore that none 
of these figures are particularly definite 
or related to any particular amount, and 
the justification for all these items was 
by way of saying, “Well, we would sug- 
gest that we put so much into one thing, 
and so much into another; we might pos- 
sibly want to spend several hundred mil- 
lion dollars for this particular country, 
and several hundred million dollars for 
another; but, in another country, it 
might be desired to use the money in an- 
other way, or meke a different arrange- 
ment.” 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I would like to complete 
my statement, first. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wonder whether the 
Senator is aware of the fact that the 
budget estimate on military aid—and 
that is what I am interested in, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana—is based upon current prices 
of such military aid. It is also based 
upon the completion of our defense 
mechanism as of the end of 1954, and 
any cuts which we make in military aid 
are going to deter and sew up the pre- 
paredness program in Western Europe 
in 1954, If we expect to go ahead, we 
will eventually have to pay it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I regret 
that I cannot yield further to the Sen- 
ator, because my time is limited, and 
the Senator can make his statement in 
the time allotted to the opposition. I 
believe he disagrees with the position 
I am taking. 

Mr. President, these figures are com- 
pletely flexible. Senators will note from 
reading the bill that there are various 
clauses in the bill which would permit 
funds to be shifted, not only from one 
nation to another, but from one title to 
another, or from one section of the law 
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to another, and to be shifted in the most 
flexible manner. The pending amend- 
ment is a proposal to increase the cut 
in military aid for Western Europe to 
about 10 percent. 

Since none of this money has been 
earmarked for any particular thing, 
this would merely be reducing by another 
$250,000,000 the more than $5,000,000,- 
000 we have earmarked for Western 
Europe. s 

We should realize that this is not go- 
ing to be a short-run program. Senators 
have said on the Senate floor today that 
Russia might attack tomorrow. Mr. 
President, it is very well that we realize 
that if a war broke out within the next 
6 months, or within the next year, none 
of the money authorized in this bill to 
be spent would do any particular good, 
because large deliveries could not be 
made in so short a time as that, and this 
bill is a part of the long-range program. 

It is well that we consider that this 
is really only the beginning. Of course, 
over a period of time there will be many 
additional billions of dollars which we 
shall be called upon to appropriate. It 
is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana that this program will 
never be successful until Germany is 
associated with the North Atlantic Pact, 
and that when that time comes we will 
have to contribute millions of dollars to 
help Germany. I expect that we will 
have to be paying 50 percent more than 
we are now paying. 

The North Atlantic Pact nations are 
not obligated to fight if war breaks out 
in Turkey or in Iran. We should real- 
ize that in the end we may be compelled 
to rely solely upon ourselves, and we 
should keep our own Nation strong in 
order to do that. That is one reason 
why we should stay strong economically 
as well as militarily. If we are going 
to take the attitude that the requests 
for military appropriations are more or 
less sacred, and that we simply cannot 
save a nickel and cannot cut down, even 
by 5 or 10 percent, on billions of dollars 
not earmarked for any specific purpose, 
then it would seem to the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that the taxpayers 
are in a hopeless position, because the 
military have shown us that they will 
ask for tens of billions of dollars with- 
out batting an eye. There are many of 
these items which we can study, and 
we shall probably find that great sav- 
ings can be made. It seems to me that 
we are going to have to trim down some 
of these items where we think we can 
safely do so. 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. - 

Mr. MUNDT. I did not get the pur- 
port of the modification of the amend- 
ment which was made. 

Mr, LONG. With the modification, 
there would be a reduction of $250,- 
000,000. 

Mr. MUNDT. In other words, it would 
be reducing the military aid the same 
a we have reduced the economic 

Mr. LONG. No. In the committee 
we reduced the economic aid by 30 per- 
cent and reduced the military aid only 
5 percent. This would be a reduction of 
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10 percent in the amount originally 
requested. 

Mr. MUND T. The same amount 
which the economic aid was reduced by 
Senate action? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. Lone], as modified. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk, proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

Mr. LONG. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. : 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
call of the quorum be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
Lone] to the committee amendment, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, no 
business has been transacted since the 
last quorum call, has there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The request for a quorum call was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator wiil state it. 

Mr. KILGORE, Is this a quorum call 
or a vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
quorum call. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright Lehman 
Bennett George Long 
Benton Green Magnuson 
Brewster Hayden Martin 
Butler, Md, Hendrickson Maybank 
Capehart Hennings McCarthy 
Carlson Hill 

Case Hoey McKellar 
Clements Holland McMahon 
Connally Humphrey 

Cordon Hunt Moody 
Dirksen Ives Morse 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Duff „Tex. Murray 
Dworshak Johnston, S. C. Nixon 
Eastland Kem O'Mahoney 
Ecton Kerr astore 
Ellender Kilgore Robertson 
Frear Langer Russell 
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Schoeppel Taft Welker 
Smathers Thye Young 
Smith, Maine Underwood 
Stennis Watkins 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. LANGER, and other 
Senators asked for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death in 
his family. . 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
MonroneEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is paired on this vote with the 


Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. 


If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote yea.“ and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

Iannounce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. GILLETTE], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lope] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Gcuson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WRERnRVYI would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWLANDI, and the Senator from 
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New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. ToBEey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
< Francisco, Calif. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topsy] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from California would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Matone] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr..Lopce]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Princes], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Butter], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs] are detained 
on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Bennett Holland Mundt 
Brewster Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Capehart Kem Schoeppel 
Case Langer Smathers 
Cordon Long Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Martin Welker 
Dworshak Maybank Young 
Ecton McKellar * 

NAYS—43 
Aiken Hennings, Millikin 
Benton Hill Moody 
Butler, Md Hoey Morse 
Carlson Humphrey Murray 
Clements Hunt Nixon 
Connally Ives O'Mahoney 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Duff Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Eastland Kerr Stennis 
Ellender Kilgore Taft 
Frear Lehman Thye 
George Magnuson Underwood 
Green McCarthy Watkins 
Hayden McFarland 
Hendrickson McMahon 

NOT VOTING—30 

Anderson Gillette Neely 
Bricker Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Bridges Jenner Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Knowland Smith, N. O 
Cain Lodge Sparkman 
Chavez Malone ‘Tobey 
Ferguson McCarran Wherry 
Flanders McClellan Wiley 
Fulbright Monroney ‘Williams 
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So Mr, Lone’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment offered by me to restore $6,- 
750,000 to the appropriation for Latin- 
American countries for technical aid was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Florida. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
would be willing to take the amendment 
to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
cannot take something to conference if 
it is not in the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 60, after 
line ©, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 506A. The President is advised that 
Congress looks with favor on proposals to 
form a Federation of the Free States of 
Europe. To advance this policy, the Admin- 
istrator shall use his powers and duties under 
this act to— 

(1) encourage the economic integration of 
the Free States of Europe; 

(2) assist in the formation of a Continen- 
tal Police Force to preserve the peace of 
Europe; 

(3) require counterpart funds in local 
currencies from any country receiving aid 
under this act to be available to the United 
States for the procurement of strategic ma- 
terials, acquisition, and improvement of 
property needed by the United States in those 
countries and for the acquisition of holdings 
or claims of European nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere: Provided, however, That 
counterpart funds received for aid assigned 
in turn by any country to the Federation of 
Free States of Europe shall be placed in the 
treasury of such Federation for expenditure 
as it may determine. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I may say, 
first, that I hope it will not be neces- 
sary to use the full 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, some years ago Mrs. 
Case and I were sitting in our home with 
the parents of a young man who had 
lost his life during the Leyte invasion. 
We were trying to say something that 
would help comfort them; we were try- 
ing to find an answer to the questions 
that always come when young lives are 
snuffed out seemingly before their time. 

The father was a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion. He had been a doughboy 
in World War I. We talked over the 
hopes of the young men of our generation 
in 1317 and 1918—that the efforts and 
sacrifices of that day would make the 
world safe for our sons. We talked of 
these parents’ hopes for this boy and 
what this tragedy meant to them. 
Eventually they came to the position 
that if this meant a possibility that if 
the objective fer which World War II 
was being fought would be accomplished, 
they could stand their loss. However, 
the father of the boy said to me, “You 
know, back in 1917 and 1918 we were 
told that we were going to Europe so that 
our sons would not have to go in their 
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time.” We were told that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We were to make the world safe 
for democracy. And when the high 
hopes of World War I turned to ashes, 
again the boys went in 1941 and the 
following years so that their brothers and 
sons would never have to go again. 

But, Mr. President, American boys are 
going out for the third time. The father 
of one of them called me this afternoon. 
His boy, who enlisted at the age of 17, 
has his orders to leave for Korea. So 
they are going out for the third time. 

I said to the father who was in our 
home, back there in 1945, “What is the 
answer? What do you think is the so- 
lution to this round of wars?” He said, 
“Well, thinking it all over, I think there 
will never be any peace in the world until 
there is a United States of Europe.” 

That was the observation in 1945 of 
the one-time doughboy of World War I, 
the father who had lost his son in World 
War II, the war that never was to be. 

I was intensely interested then, Mr. 
President, in going through the printed 
hearings of the testimony taken by the 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations which went to Europe to 
come upon the following words of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower spoken only a few 
weeks ago: 

Personally I am very hopeful that many of 
our problems would disappear if this whole 
area of Western Europe were one federal 
union. I believe it so strongly that I do not 
believe real security is going to be felt in the 
United States, in the British Empire, and 
other nations of the globe until that comes 
about. I just don’t believe it. We can ap- 
proach it slowly, and probably obtain a great 
measure of success; enough, at least, to es- 
tablish an uneasy truce. But I believe that 
the day this whole area in Western Europe 
gets unity—and once it gets united—the 
Soviets will never be able to hold the East 
Germans out of it. I believe that will all 
my heart. [Section deleted.] 


Mr. President, 4 years ago this fall I 
was in Germany. I spent some time 
there as a member of the so-called 
Herter committee, the House group 
which studied the economic and political 
conditions as a background to the foreign 
a'l program. We wrote a report when 
we returned, we made some recommen- 
dations. One of those recommendations 
which I helped to write in 1947 was this: 

4. That the States of Germany which are 
free to do so be encouraged to form a con- 
stitutional government at the earliest pos- 
sible date—a government with powers pre- 
scribed by and derived from the member 
States, a government which other German 
States could join when free to do so, and 
free itself to join any federation of free 
States looking toward the economic stability. 
of Europe and world peace. 


So as I read the hearings on this bill I 
was struck by the fact that General 
Eisenhower should be saying in the fall 
of 1951 almost the same thing when he 
stated that there would be no real secu- 
rity until there was a united Western 
Europe, and that the Soviets would never 
be able to hold the East Germans out 
of it. 

In the final meeting which the Senate 
committee had with General Eisenhower 
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just a few days ago, he reiterated this 
point of view and said: 

This is what I believe. I believe that— 
and this may be a bit on the naive side— 
but I believe that France and Germany are 
going to continue to grow closer and closer 
together. We see it all around. I cannot 
tell you, for example, how many French 
generals I have heard say that with this 
French-German problem solved we will have 
made a great step forward. I think that 
the French and Germans really are ready to 
patch up many of the—let us say obsta- 
cles—that loom so big in the minds of the 
politicians. -I believe in it this much— 
when I came over here, I disliked the whole 
idea of a European army and I had enough 
troubles without it. 


Senators will remember that the gen- 
eral indicated that dislike when he ad- 
dressed Congress in the auditorium of 
the Library of Congress. He went on in 
his statement to the subcommittee: 

However, I have decided that it (the Eu- 
ropean army) offers another chance for 
bringing another link in here, so I made up 
my mind to go into the thing with both 
feet. I told my colleagues this and I have 
sent to Washington and said, “I am in it, 
anything you want me to do I will try to do.” 
So I am going to try to help, and I realize 
that a lot of my professional associates are 
going to think that I am completely crazy, 
but I will tell you that joining Europe to- 
gether is the key to this whole thing. 


Mr. President, one cannot read the 
testimony given by General Gruenther, 
General Eisenhower, and others in Eu- 
rope without coming to the conclusion 
that they honestly believe that the key 
to getting results for our dollars there 
is through somehow bringing the Euro- 
pean countries together. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did the Senator 
from South Dakota vote against the 
$250,000,000 reduction that General 
Eisenhower suggested should not be 
made? 

Mr. CASE. I am glad the Senator 
from Connecticut brings up the point. 
I intended to bring it up myself. Time 
is running out in which to get the job 
in Europe done, because dollars are run- 
ning out. The result of the vote this 
afternoon on several amendments pro- 
posing reductions grows out of a convic- 
tion on the part of the American peo- 
ple that we cannot continue to pour out 
dollars and not get the job done. If we 
do not do it this year the sentiment 
against large appropriations will be 
stronger next year, and even stronger the 
following year. The votes for reductions 
are a refiection of the growing demand 
on the part of America that we get re- 
sults. Again, I refer the Senator to testi- 
mony of General Eisenhower: 

In my opinion the only thing that can 
break the United States and give us noth- 
ing in return is to drag this thing out. 


He said that in connection with ex- 
pressing his feeling that we should try 
to get unity in Europe and said that was 
why he had changed his mind on west 
German participation since he went over 
there. I read again his statement: 

Many of our problems would disappear if 
this whole area of Western Europe were one 
federal union. * * * I do not believe 
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real security is going to be felt in the United 
States, in the British Empire, and other na- 
tions of the globe until that comes 
about. + I believe that the day this 
whole area in Western Europe gets unity— 
the Soviets will never be able to hold the 
east Germans out of it. 


That was our conviction on the Herter 
subcommittee 4 years ago, Mr. President, 
and I am seeking now to implement the 
recommendation we made at that time. 

We cannot require a United States of 
Europe. Personally I doubt that West- 
ern Europe in any foreseeable time will 
join in any firm union such as we have, 
but they could have a loose federation—a 
federation of free states of Europe. 
When that happens the strength of the 
free states of Western Europe, integrated 
economically and militarily, will be 
strong enough, as General Eisenhower 
says, to discourage the Russians, That 
is the only real hope for lasting security. 

That is why I offered my amendment. 


I have tried to give some effective ex- 


pression to the thought of the father 
of a. few years ago when he said that 
he thought the only chance was a United 
States of Europe, and to give some effec- 
tive expression to the convictions ex- 
pressed by General Eisenhower. 

That is why the amendment proposes 
to say to the Administrator that he shall 
use his powers to encourage the eco- 
nomic integration of the free states of 
Europe, to assist in the formation of a 
continental police force to preserve the 
peace of Europe, and to see to it that 
the counterpart funds, which are re- 
quired to be used in the way in which 
the plan is administered, shall be avail- 
able exclusively to the United States to 
expend, but if the countries receiving 
this aid will apply it to the formation 
of an economically integrated program 
and a militarily integrated program, we 
will place the entire amount of the coun- 
terpart funds at the disposal of such 
a federation. 

Perhaps the amendment may need 
some modification or working out in con- 
ference, but I should like to see the 
committee take it to conference. It will 
help Europe realize that we want them 
to make a contribution to their getting 
together—that we would like to see them 
work out the details by whatever plan 
they formulate—whether the Schuman 
plan or something else. 

Unless we can get Europe to realize 
that this is their job, not just ours, the 
job will not be done. We need to have 
Europe realize that we are willing to 
do this, not for ourselves alone, but 
also for them. If they realize that, we 
shall join together, and the job will be 
done. We stand ready to help. 

Mr, President, I hope the amendment 
will be taken to conference. The time 
has come for us to get something for 
the dollars we provide. That something 
must be the true security which General 
Eisenhower sees in a United Europe. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota makes a very 
eloquent appeal in behalf of a union of 
the countries of Western Europe. If 
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Western Europe wishes to unite, that is 
fine, and I applaud it. However, it is 
not our function to tell Western Europe 
or any other part of Europe that it must 
unite. We would not stand for a sug- 
gestion by the countries of Western Eu- 
rope as to what we should do about the 
organization of our Government. We 
would resent such a suggestion. In the 
same way, I think the countries of West- 
ern Europe would resent a suggestion of 
this sort from us. It would be fine if 
they did unite, and I would applaud it. 
However, it is not for us to tell them 
to do it. 

The Senator’s amendment would im- 
pose obligations and duties upon the 
President of the United States. I read 
from the amendment: 

The President is advised that Congress 
looks with favor on proposals to form a Fed- 
eration of the Free States of Europe. 


Mr. President, who would form it? 
Are we going to form it? I do not 
think so. 

I read further from the amendment: 

To advance this policy, the Administrator 


shall use his powers and duties under this 
act to— 


So, Mr. President, by law we would 
place obligations and duties upon the 
Administrator to try to use our economic 
power to force those countries to form 
a union. 

Mr. President, let them form a union; 
I shall applaud them if they do. How- 
ever, it is not our business to tell them 
what kind of union they shall form. I 
do not think it is a wise policy for us 
to adopt an amendment such as this one, 

We have already encouraged economic 
integration, by means of the ECA and 
also by means of this measure. 

I read further from the Senator's 
amendment: 

(1) encourage the economic integration of 
the Free States of Europe; 

(2) assist in the formation of a conti- 


nental police force to preserve the peace of 
Europe; 


In connection with the amendment 
the Senator talked about someone’s boy 
who was wounded in the war. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we establish a continental police 
force to preserve the peace of Europe, I 
dare say a great many of our boys and 
other boys will be wounded in war. 

Of course, the amendment has a 
laudable purpose; but many things 
which are laudable in purpose are not 
practicable or wise. 

The Senator also desires to have the 
counterpart funds used in certain ways, 
as follows: 

(3) require counterpart funds in local 
currencies from any country receiving aid 
under this act to be available to the United 
States for the procurement of strategic ma- 
terials, acquisition and improvement of 
property needed by the United States in 
those countries and for the acquisition of 
holdings or claims of European nations in 
the Western Hemisphere: Provided, however, 
That counterpart funds received for aid as- 
signed in turn by any country to the Federa- 
tion of Free States of Europe shall be placed 
in the treasury of such Federation for ex- 
penditure as it may determine. 


In other words, the Senator from 
South Dakota wishes to finance the con- 
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solidation and unification of Europe; 
otherwise, the amendment would have 
the counterpart funds come to the 
United States. 

I say to the Senator from South Da- 
kota that the purpose he has in offering 
the amendment is very laudable in the 
main, but the amendment is not practi- 
cable or sound or workable. Instead of 
making us friends in Europe, the amend- 
ment would bring about resentment and 
opposition. 

In Europe it is already being said that 
we are materialists and that we wish to 
run the world. According to the charges 
which the Russians make, we want to 
run the world. The adoption of this 
amendment could be used in Europe for 
propaganda purposes to our detriment 
and our harm. 

Mr. President, I think the amend- 
ment should be rejected. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am in favor of ob- 
jectives 1 and 2 of the amendment, 
namely— 

(1) encourage the economic integration of 
the free states of Europe; 

(2) assist in the formation of a conti- 
nental police force to preserve the peace of 
Europe; 

However, I notice that the third objec- 
tive of the amendment is: 

(3) require counterpart funds in local cur- 
rencies from any country receiving aid under 
this act to be available to the United States 
for the procurement of strategic materials, 
acquisition and improvement of property 
needed by the United States in those coun- 
tries and for the acquisition of holdings or 
claims of European nations in the Western 


Hemisphere. 


As I recall, the Senator from South 
Dakota, who now proposes this amend- 
ment, voted twice in the committee, if I 
am not mistaken, to make a cut in the 
amount of money available for both mili- 
tary aid and economic aid with which to 
accomplish the first two principles or 
purposes stated in the amendment he 
now submits. 

I believe the requirement proposed in 
the third portion of the Senator’s amend- 
ment is such as to need the fullest and 
most complete support by way of appro- 
priations and authorizations, and I do 
not think it can properly be supported by 
one who has seen to it that the author- 
ization provided in this bill has been 
reduced, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] present? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, have I any 
time left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota has 4 minutes left. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to comment 
briefly upon the remarks of the Senator 
from Texas. 
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This amendment does not say to Eu- 
rope, “You have got to do this.” The 
purpose of the amendment is to try to 
make it attractive to Europe to do some- 
thing of this sort. 

The able Senator misunderstands my 
suggestion of a continental police force 
if he thinks of it as an American army. 
I distinctly refer to the European army 
which General Eisenhower has said he 
is trying to form. In that part of his 
testimony, which I read, he said he is 
trying to do that very thing. In con- 
cluding that part of his testimony he 
said: 

I will tell you that joining Europe together 
is the key to this whole thing. And if you 
can help do it with a European army, I am 
ready to put a lot of work in it. 


So I say that Senators had better call 
off General Eisenhower and tell him to 
stop some of the things he is doing in 
Europe, if Senators do not favor this 
amendment. 

With respect to the counterpart funds, 
let me say that today 5 percent of the 
counterpart funds are available to the 
United States, to be spent for its own 
purposes. The use of that 5 percent of 
the counterpart funds has procured for 
the United States $165,000,000 worth of 
strategic materials during the first 4 
years of the Marshall plan. An addi- 
tional part of the counterpart funds has 
procured some embassy buildings for us. 

I proposed this plan in the House in 
the first appropriation bill for the Mar- 
shall plan—only we started with 10 per- 
cent. In conference it was made 5 per- 
cent. But I am willing that we forego 
that 5 percent of the counterpart funds 
and turn it over to the treasury of a 
real federation of the free states of Eu- 
rope if we can get such a result. The 
amendment does not require that feder- 
ation to be made, but the amendment 
tries to make it attractive to those coun- 
tries to form it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to have 
the Senator clarify the amendment, if 
he will be kind enough to do so. In the 
event the countries did not federate, how 
much of the counterpart funds would 
the Senator’s amendment take from 
them? Would it take all the counterpart 
funds or only 5 percent? 

Mr. CASE. No; in order to make the 
idea attractive to them, I proposed in 
the amendment that all the counterpart 
funds be affected whichever way they go. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, 100 
percent of the counterpart funds? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But if they do not 
agree to federate in that way, 5 percent 
would not be available for them? 

Mr. CASE. No; if they agreed, 100 
percent of the counterpart funds would 
be available to the Federation of the 
Free States of Europe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is much more rigid in that 
respect than was the Fulbright proposal, 
which was made in the past. I believe 
that the Fulbright proposal was that 10 
percent of the counterpart funds be used 
as a stimulant. 
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I think the general proposal made by 
the Senator from South Dakota is very 
laudable, but that it is too sweeping. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from South 


Dakota loves to submit amendments to 


the amendments of other Senators, I 
wonder whether he will be willing to ac- 
cept at this time an amendment to his 


-own amendment. 


Mr. CASE. I am happy to reciprocate. 
Mr. President, I intend to modify my 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may modify his own amendment with- 
out obtaining unanimous consent for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CASE. Then, Mr. President, I. 
modify my amendment as follows: On 
page 1, in line 4, after the word “Ad- 
ministrator“, insert “to the extent that 
it is readily feasible «nd does not inter- 
fere with the purposes elsewhere set 
forth in this act.” 

In line 5, after the word “integration”, 
insert the words “where suitable,” 

And in line 9, after the word “require”, 
insert “10 percent”, so that it would re- 
quire that only 10 percent of the counter- 
part funds be available to the United 
States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota modifies his amend- 
ment accordingly. 

The question is on the amendment, as 
modiiied. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McC.Letyan] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, GILLETTE], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELy], the Senator from 
Wyoming IMr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEyY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. SmirH] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, attending the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. CHavez] and the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rogertson] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
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Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Know.anp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Matone]} is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tossey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] is paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 

-` nays 41, as follows: 


+ 
YEAS—25 
Aiken Ecton Pastore 
Bennett Hendrickson. Schoeppel 
Benton Humphrey Smathers 
Brewster Ives Smith, Maine 
Carlson Kefauver Taft 
Case McCarthy Watkins 
Douglas Moody Young 
Mundt 
Dworshak Nixon 
NAYS—41 
Bridges Hennings Martin 
Butler, Md Hill Maybank 
B. Hoey McFarland 
Capehart Holland McKellar 
Clements Hunt McMahon 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Millikin 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Eastland Kem Russell 
Ellender Kerr Stennis 
Frear Kilgore Thye 
George Lehman Underwood 
Green Long Welker 
Hayden Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—30 
Anderson Jenner O'Mahoney 
Bricker Knowland Robertson 
Butler, Nebr, Langer Saltonstall 
Cain Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Malone Smith, N. C 
Ferguson McCarran Sparkman 
Flanders McClellan Tobey 
Fulbright Monroney Wherry 
Gillette Neely Wiley 
Hickenlooper O’Conor Williams 


So Mr. Case's amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open for further amendment. = 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 44, line 
10, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“for any country of Europe (other than 
a country covered by another title of 
this act), which the President deter- 
mines to be of direct importance to the 
defense of the North Atlantic area and 
whose increased ability to defend itself 
the President determines is important 
to the preservation of the peace and se- 
curity of the North Atlantic area and 
to the security of the United States,” 
and to insert “for Western Germany, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered is de- 
signed to give the Senate and the House 
an opportunity to define the countries 
which we consider are essential to our 
defense, rather than to leave it in the 
discretion of the President. In all the 
other instances in connection with the 
section with which we are dealing, we 
have designated countries under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The language 
which is used in this section would in- 
clude 5 countries, Sweden, Switzerland, 
West Germany, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 
There may be other countries that could 
be considered. It is generally under- 
stood that the section is designed to 
apply only to the countries which I have 
named. 

There has been no suggestion before 
the committee that aid was contem- 
plated to either Sweden or to Switzer- 
land. It seems to me that in a matter 
of this major consequence it is the ap- 
propriate function of Congress to de- 
termine the countries which they con- 
sider may be of importance. 

The amendment does not in any way 
circumscribe the President as to the 
kind of aid he may extend. It does 
not affect the closing language of the 
section, which limits any aid to those 
countries to 10 percent of the total, 
That limitation still remains. The ap- 
portionment of the amount within the 
countries named is also left in the dis- 
cretion of the President. The result is 
that so far as the cost is concerned, 
the amendment has no effect whatso- 
ever. It requires no additional funds; 
it does not provide any specific sum in 
any of the three countries concerned, 
but it seems to me that considering the 
dignity and importance of determining 
whether aid in any such amount as 
$500,000,000 shall be extended, it is the 
appropriate function of the Congress to 
determine it in the first instance; and it 
is for that purpose that I offer the 
amendment. I have also a certain con- 
cern as to indicating the feeling of the 
Congress regarding the countries men- 
tioned. 

We have been very generous toward 
Yugoslavia. We have already granted 
it, in various forms, approximately 
$500,000,000. We have granted it to a 
regime which is admittedly Communist. 
Mr. Tito makes no bones of the fact that 
he is a believing Communist. He likes 
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to characterize himself as “the leader 
of the progressive people behind the 
iron curtain,” meaning, I assume, from 
the language he uses, that he considers 
himself the legitimate substitute for 
Stalin, and that he is really the leader 
of the progressive Communists behind 
the iron curtain. We have given him 
approximately $500,000,000, and we are 
now contemplating, through various 
agencies, an additional grant which will 
approximate $500,000,000 more, or nearly 
a billion dollars. 

England is going to give him approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. The International 
Bank is providing for making a loan to 
him of $250,000,000. 

I think there is grave question as to 
whether we may not be a little overplay- 
ing our hand, so far as Mr. Tito is con- 
cerned. He is not having a happy time 
in his own country, as the peasants are 
bitterly resenting the application of col- 
lectivism, and are in open revolt against 
deliveries which are being required by 
Tito. 

This amendment does not suggest that 
we want to extend him some aid. In 
other words, I have no objection to aid- 
ing anyone who will fight communism 
behind the iron curtain, but I think it is 
possible to overdo it. 

On the other hand, I see the concern 
of many Members of Congress and citi- 
zens of the country because of the ex- 
treme reluctance we have shown in con- 
nection with extending aid to Spain. 
The western German situation is in a 
class by itself. Whether Western Ger- 
many, when it has finally achieved com- 
plete sovereignty, will join us, I do not 
know. General Eisenhower has recom- 
mended that they join with us in a de- 
fense arrangement, but it is still in the 
future. I think everyone in this country 
agrees that it is desirable, if feasible, and 
that there is no question about the inten- 
tion of our country to move along that 
line if the circumstances shall permit. 
But so far as Spain is concerned, it has 
seemed to many persons that we have 
moved with extreme reluctance in recog- 
nizing the strategic significance of the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

That is one subject on which we have 
complete unification of military think- 
ing. The Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Corps are at one on the proposition that 
some appropriate aid to Spain is now 
fully warranted by the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves. Lven the New 
York Times, the most bitter critic of aid 
to Spain, agrees that in the event of any 
conflict with communism, Spain inev- 
itably would be on our side, since it 
would be the first to be destroyed if 
communism were to overrun Europe, be- 
cause of the deep-seated conflict between 
the two regimes. Yet we find extreme 
reluctance on the part of those who wel- 
comed the association with Stalin in the 
attempt to eliminate Mr. Hitler in his 
menace to world peace. The very ones 
who cooperated most enthusiastically 
with Russia in the attempt to stem the 
Hitler movement want us to follow ex- 
actly the same principle and precedent 
in associating ourselves now with one 
who even the New York Times agrees is 
the most implacable foe of communism. 
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That is why I feel strongly that we 
should go on record in favor of recogniz- 
ing the importance of these countries in 
the defense of our security, and that we 
leave no doubt in the minds of the peo- 
ple of the United States and of the world 
as to our recognition of this fact. 

The subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee which recently visited 
Spain used the following language in its 
report: 

If assistance were given Spain to help build 
its military strength, assistance would also 
need to include some economic aid to bolster 
a civilian economy which is very weak. Ac- 
cording to estimates received by the sub- 
committee in Spain, a minimum program 
that would make Spanish armed forces of a 
size and a quality effectively to participate 
in the defense of Western Europe might well 
involve the expenditure of about $200,000,000 
for military purposes, plus another $200,- 
000,000 for economic purposes. 


In the $500,000,000 made available 
there will be ample funds for military 
aid to be provided to the extent the 
President ultimately, under the advice of 
his defense authorities, as provided in 
the bill, should determine to be wise. In 
the report of the two committees dealing 
with this bill it was frankly recognized 
that these are the three countries with 
which this provision of the section is 
concerned. It is stated in the report: 

In connection with the distribution of 
military assistance among the nations of 
Western Europe, particular attention should 
be given to that part of section 101 (a) (1) 
which will permit the President to use not 
to exceed 10 percent of the $5,043,350,000 for 
military assistance to any other country of 
Europe— 


The committees in their report on the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 then quote 
the provision of the section— 
which the President determines to be of 
direct importance to the defense of the North 
Atlantic area and whose increased ability to 
defend itself the President determines is im- 
portant to the preservation of the peace and 
security of the North Atlantic area and to 
the security of the United States. 


Instead of having the President deter- 
mine that question, it is my concept that 
the Congress should determine it, and 
that we are fully capable and competent 
to determine it at this time. 

The report of the committees con- 
tinues: 

This means that a total not to exceed ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 can be used to sup- 
ply military assistance to such countries as 
Western Germany, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 


It is the purpose of my amendment 
simply to substitute the names of those 
three countries as eligible for this aid, 
in lieu of the language which leaves it 
in the entire determination of the Pres- 
ident. The amount of the aid that shall 
be given, however, is still in the discre- 
tion of the President. 

I hope very much that this amend- 
ment may be adopted and that it may 
be agreed to by the Members of the 
House when they shall come to consider 
this matter. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I regret very much, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Maine did not bring 
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up this amendment in the committees 
when we were considering the matter. 
I should like to call attention to the 
language in the report of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. As the Senator 
knows, I was not able to be present when 
the matter was considered by the com- 
mittees, or I certainly should have pre- 
sented the point. I was not able to 
be there. 

Mr. McMAHON. I apologize to the 
Senator. I only say that this proposal 
was not presented to the committees, 
but the committees have taken a very 
distinct stand on the matter. I want to 
read to the Senate what the committees 
said about this $500,000,000. I read: 

This means that a total not to exceed ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 can be used to sup- 
ply military assistance to such countries as 
Western Germany, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 
For reasons which are obvious— 


I repeat— 


For reasons which are obvious, it would 
not be proper for the joint committee to 
indicate in this report what assistance, if 
any, should be distributed to these countries, 
and if so, the way in which assistance might 
be distributed. This is a matter in which 
the President must have discretion to be 
exercised in the interest of the United States, 
bearing in mind military, political, and eco- 
nomic considerations as well as the will and 
ability of possible recipient nations to de- 
fend themselves and to contribute to the 


“mutual strength of the area. 


Mr. President, I think we could not 
have done a better thing than to have 
left in the President the discretion as 
to this $500,000,000. There are many 
conditions I want to see proposed par- 
ticularly in the case of the aid that is 
bestowed upon Tito and Yugoslavia. 
This proposal, of course, would be a 
further indication to Mr. Tito that the 
Congress of the United States was sign- 
ing him out as opposed to Switzerland 
and Sweden, in order that we would 
indicate that we wanted to give him aid 
regardless of all possible consideration. 

I, too, saw Tito. I talked with him, 
I am convinced that it is entirely pos- 
sible that in the interest of the security 
of the United States we may, as the 
Senator from Maine said, decide to give 
aid to Tito, but I would just as soon 
have the President of the United States 
have his hands untied and free in the 
making of that bargain. 

No, Mr. President, this amendment is 
unnecessary. The subject matter was 
considered by the committees at great 
length. Some of us had in mind that 
there were other countries behind the 
iron curtain which might possibly be the 
recipients of this aid, depending upon 
certain developments which might take 
place in the future. So, I say that, while 
it is true that the countries the Sena- 
tor from Maine specifically wants to 
name in the bill may well be the sub- 
ject of aid to come out of the proceeds 
of this bill, let us not further depreci- 
ate the bargaining powers of the Pres- 
ident of the United States in driving the 
best bargain he can in the interests of 
our country. 
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I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I evi- 
dently did not make myself clear, and 
I think perhaps the Senator from Con- 
necticut does not understand the pur- 
port of the amendment, if he considers 
that it in any way limits the discretion 
of the President. The entire purpose of 
the whole section is to leave in the dis- 
cretion of the President what portions 
of this fund shall be allotted to any 
given country. There are 12 countries 
in the North Alantic Pact. Three others 
are named. No one has ever suggested 
that there should be any aid to Sweden 
or Switzerland under any circumstances 
we can now anticipate. Certainly there 
may be some countries behind the iron 
curtain that should be considered, but 
that is something that has never before 
been suggested. 

The amendment will nos tie the hands 
of the President as to what he will do. 
He is left with full discretion as to 
whether he will give them $1 or $100,- 
000,000 or $500,000,000 or no aid at all, 

Mr. MCMAHON. The Senator from 
Maine realizes, does he not, that by sin- 
gling out these three countries in the 
amendment he points up the desirability 
in the Senate of the United States of 
dealing with these three countries to the 
exclusion—if not to the exclusion, to the 
preference—of other countries whom we 
might find it possible to aid. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is certainly 
the case, and I think it is very desirable 
as to the two countries chiefly involved, 
Spain and Yugoslavia. 

The Senator from Connecticut indi- 
cated a little concern about Tito, and I 
say that I was concerned, but after we 
have given him $500,000,000 I do not 
think it is inappropriate for the Congress 
to recognize that possibly Yugoslavia is 
of some significance to our defense, when 
we are proposing to give him $500,000,000 
more. I think the Congress might say, 
“Yes, we do think it is important.” 

I myself entertain the view some have 
overemphasized the matter, and I think 
the Senator from Connecticut is inclined 
to agree with me on that point. But 
what the amendment does point up is 
that we also recognize the importance of 
Spain, and on that score I regret to say 
that there has been extreme reluctance 
on the part of many influences in the 
administration. We were assured one 
time they were going to give aid to Spain. 
They did not do it. Finally, by a 2 tol 
vote in the Senate on a proposal spon- 
sored by the Senator from Connecticut 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
committee joining in, we recognized that 
some assistance to Spain was wise. 
Things are now moving forward follow- 
ing the military mission under the late 
Admiral Sherman and we hope and ex- 
pect that the strategic significance of 
Spain is now going to be recognized, but 
if there is any doubt about it I feel very 
strongly we are now very wisely going to 
leave no doubt regarding it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one more minute to say only 
that I suspect Greeks bearing gifts. I 
remember the very stringent and vigor- 
ous opposition to the appropriation for 
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Yugoslav relief which the Senator from 
Maine evidenced when that question was 
before us last December. The Senator 
from Connecticut was responsible for 
attaching certain conditions to that re- 
lief which he believes were wise. I am 
for attaching certain conditions to re- 
lief for Franco and Spain and, above all, 
I am for attaching certain conditions to 
the relief which we might grant to Yugo- 
slavia and to Tito. I want to leave the 
President of the United States free to 
make the very best deal he can. 

This amendment is a limitation upon 
the power of the President to make such 
wise agreements. I say that the best in- 
terests of the United States would be 
served by the defeat of this amendment. 
Our committee considered it in execu- 
tive session. We talked it over freely 
and frankly, and we came to the con- 
clusion that what we recommended was 
the best thing to do; and we came to 
that conclusion unanimously. I ask the 
Senate to stand by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the de- 
mand for the yeas and nays sufficiently 
seconded? 

Only 10 hands were raised. Accord- 
ing to the last vote, 12 would be required. 
That means that the demand is not suf- 
ficiently seconded. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Then allow us to 
have a yea-and-nay vote. That will dis- 
pose of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot pass on that question. He nrust 
count the hands as they are raised. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum unless Senators are 
willing to give us a yea-and-nay vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
new the request for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kanse3 [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ J. the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, GILLETTE], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELy], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
8 Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 

alif. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death 
in his family, 
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The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmitTH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NEELY], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Ropertson], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcz] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cusON] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 


(Mr. KNowLanp], and the Senator from 


New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Torey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
WILEVI is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained on 
Official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. CAIN] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Bennett Eastland O'Mahoney 
Brewster Ecton Pastore 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Butler, Md, Kem Taft 
Capehart Langer Thye 
Carlson Martin Underwood 
Case McCarthy Watkins 
Dirksen illikin Welker 
Douglas Mundt Young 
Dworshak Nixon 

NAYS—38 
Aiken Connally George 
Benton Cordon Green 
Byrd Ellender Hayden 
Clements Hendrickson 
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Hennings Kefauver McMahon 
Hill Kerr Moody 
Hoey Kilgore Morse 
Holland Lehman Murray 
Humphrey Long Russell 
Hunt Magnuson Smathers 
Ives Maybank Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Tex. McFarland Stennis 


Johnston, S. C. McKellar 
NOT VOTING—29 


Anderson Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bricker Jenner Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cain Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Chavez Malone Sparkman 
Duff McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Wherry 
Flanders Monroney Wiley 
Fulbright Neely Williams 
Gillette O'Conor 


So Mr. BREWSTER's amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk, and I 
ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, line 17, 
in lieu of “$880,500,000” it is proposed 
to insert 8843,000, 000.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Idaho is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this evening the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] offered an amend- 
ment, which was overwhelmingly 
adopted. As a result of the adoption of 
the amendment the amount of money 
on page 48 of the bill, in line 16, was in- 
creased from $122,500,000 to $160,000,000. 
The net effect of the amendment is to 
increase the amounts to be made avail- 
able for economic and technical assist- 
ance in the Near East and Africa, It 
would increase by $10,000,000 the amount 
to be paid to the United Nations by the 
United States under the U. N. Palestine 
Refugee Aid Act of 1950. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that what the Senator from 
Idaho is attempting to do is to amend 
an amendment which has already been 
agreed to. Therefore, his amendment is 
not in order. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
send another amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk 
will state it. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 44, line 6, 
in lieu of 85,043,350, 000 it is proposed 
to insert ‘‘$5,005,850,000.” 

Mr. DWORSHAK. To continue my 
comments, Mr. President, when the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras] offered 
his amendment he made the pledge that 
he would subsequently submit another 
amendment to reduce the amount to be 
authorized, either from economic aid or 
military aid, so that there would be no 
increase in the total amount to be 
authorized. 

I am sure that many Senators who 
voted for his amendment did so because 
they not only agreed with the objectives 
of the amendment but also because of 
the assurance, given by the Senator from 
Illinois, that there would be no increase 
in the total amount of the authorization. 

At this time I should like to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois, so that he may 
express his views on the subject. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield 3 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the course of the 
debate I said that if the amendment were 
adopted it would be our intention—and 
I had the consent of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart]—to offer another 
amendment, to reduce the sums of money 
which would otherwise be spent in Eu- 
rope so that there would be no net in- 
crease in the total amount. It would 
be merely a shifting of money from Eu- 
rope to the Near East. It is true that at 
the time I offered the amendment the 
$250,000,000 decrease in economic aid 
to Europe had not been agreed to. How- 
ever, a pledge was given. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I decline to yield 
at this time. A pledge was given, and 
I feel in honor bound to support this 
amendment. I would have offered it my- 
self, under the pledge I gave, had not 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] 
offered it. I shall vote for it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I shall vote against the 
amendment because I do not approve of 
the logic involved. The logic is that 
because we decided to give more money 
to Israel we should take some of the 
money from Europe. I voted to take 
$500,000,000 from aid to Europe because 
I believed we could safely cut it to that 
extent. I do not see why we should cut 
the aid to Europe because we decided to 
give more money to Israel. I shall vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wrote to my good 
friends of the Jewish Society of South 
Carolina that I intended to vote for a 
cut, believing that what was fair for one 
was fair for another. When they wrote 
me suggesting that I favor $50,000,000 
instead of $40,000,000, I said I was not 
going to vote for an invrease because I 
did not propose to vote for a decrease 
for European aid without voting for a 
decrease in other aid. I told the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that I would vote 
against it. Mr. President, one cannot 
play both sides against the middle and 
pick out particular friends among many 
friends. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional minute. Iam 
sure that Senators who supported the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
will support my amendment in good 
faith, because that was the understand- 
ing or the pledge which was made at 
that time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Everyone will 
agree that $37,500,000 taken from Eu- 
rope and added to the Near East and 
Africa will accomplish more in the Near 
East and Africa than if it were spent in 
Western Europe. I believe that is the 
point at issue. When the Senator from 
Illinois made that pledge, he got support 
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for his amendment, and I ask an expres- 
sion of good faith on the part of the 
Members of the Senate who supported 
that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHaxk]. 

Mr. MCMAHON requested the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment, the question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, line 10, 
in lieu of “5 per centum” it is proposed to 
insert “10 per centum.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is an amend- 
ment to increase the flexibility in the 
funds which we are authorizing to Eu- 
rope. The point has properly been made 
that there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence in principle between economic aid 
for Europe and military aid for Europe, 
for the reason that the economic aid 
which is to be furnished is to be primarily 
in the form of machine tools and raw 
materials, which can be fabricated in 
Europe into military weapons. 

The committee which dealt with this 
subject took a great deal of testimony, 
both in Europe and in this country, on 
the possibility of getting military aid 
in Europe by furnishing economic aid 
to Europe. 

The chart on the wall shows the effect 
of economic aid upon military prepara- 
tions. The country shown in the blue 
rectangle is a country which, without 
economic aid from us, would produce 
$2,825,000,000 worth of equipment. If 
we gave them $565,000,000 worth of eco- 
nomic aid in the form of tools and ma- 
terials it would be able to fabricate a 
total of $3,805,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment. 

In other words, by the investment of 
$565,000,000 of economic aid we would 
get a total of approximately $1,100,000,- 
000 worth of added military equipment in 
Europe. That is because this country— 
and there are others in the same posi- 
tion—would be able to put to work labor 
which in some cases might otherwise be 
unemployed, and at lower wage scales 
than would be required in this country, 
and therefore for each dollar that we 
gave in economic aid we would get ap- 
proximately $2 in military equipment. 

I submit that there are a great many 
cases like this, where a small amount 
of economic aid would create a large 
amount of military equipment. 

Since we have already voted to dimin- 
ish by $250,000,000 the amount author- 
ized by the committee, it seems to me this 
is a way by which we can provide a 
greater degree of flexibility and a greater 
degree of military preparedness in the 
authorization we make. 
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The bill at present provides that 5 per- 
cent of the funds authorized in section 
101 may be transferred, at the discretion 
of the President, from military to eco- 
nomic purposes or from economic to mili- 
tary programs. This amendment pro- 
poses that 10 percent may be transferred 
from military purposes to economic pur- 
poses, or vice versa. I think the net 
effect will be distinctly to increase the 
total effectiveness of the program and 
to increase the total armed strength of 
the free nations of the world. 

Mr, President, I hope very much the 
genial Senator from Texas will accept 
the amendment. i 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoucLas]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the junior Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the net 
effect of the suggestion made by my sen- 
ior colleague from Illinois is to apply to 
paragraphs (a) and (b), which refer to 
economic aid to Europe, a provision that 
10 percent of that amount, or more than 
$600,000,000, may be transferred in one 
way or another, at the complete discre- 
tion provided by the amendment. Thus 
the amendment completely washes out 
any reductions or economies which have 
been made by us already in connection 
with this bill in the field of economic aid. 
It is as plain as could be that that would 
be the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have only 2 minutes, 
Mr. President, in all. Nevertheless I 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say to my good 
friend and colleague that the amend- 
ment would not increase the total 
amount authorized for Europe, but the 
amendment merely would permit greater 
flexibility in the use of the fixed total 
which we have already authorized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the net 
result would be that if we were to appro- 
priate $6,000,000,000 for chewing gum 
and candy, and then if we were to give 
discretionary power to the extent of 10 
percent of that amount, under the dis- 
cretionary power it would be possible for 
$600,000,000 more to be spent for candy 
or for chewing gum, according to the 
exercise of the discretion of the one who 
is given that authority. 

So the result of this amendment would 
be completely to nullify the reduction 
voted by the Senate this afternoon. 

Therefore I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Mew Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
theory of this particular amendment was 
considered by the two committees at 
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their joint sessions. So far as I am 
aware, it was voted unanimously by the 
two committees to concur in the provi- 
sions of the bill as it has been reported. 

The amendment now submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois would provide wide 
discretionary power and certainly would 
nullify the general principles enunciated 
and laid down in the bill as it has been 
reported. 

I think the amendment should be re- 
jected and that the provisions of the bill 
as reported by the committee should be 
upheld. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 44, in line 
6, it is proposed to strike out “$5,043,350,- 
000,” and insert in lieu thereof 85,293, 
000,000.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is recognized for 30 
minutes, if he wishes to have that much 
time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered on behalf of the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon!] and myself. 

I now yield 5 minutes to myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
plain language, this amendment simply 
restores to the military aid item pro- 
vision for the Military Establishment 
which General Eisenhower said is needed 
by way of military assistance. 

The reduction voted by the Senate 
committee was approximately $250,000,- 
000. This amendment would restore the 
provision for military assistance which 
has been requested by our military lead- 
ers in view of our present difficulties. 

I think it is particularly imperative 
that the restoration be mace, in view of 
the fact that a similar amount has been 
reduced from the item for economic as- 
sistance, as a result of adoption of the 
Dirksen amendment. It is possible that 
a part of that authorization could have 
been used for the development of manu- 
facturing facilities where miiltary equip- 
ment could have been produced. Inas- 
much as the amendment reducing the 
amount of the authorization for eco- 
nomic assistance has been adopted, and 
thus has cut drastically the authorization 
for economic assistance, I think it is 
necessary, in order to comply with our 
agreement to do our bit to assist in the 
protection of Western Europe, for us to 
authorize for military aid the amount 
they requested, which is what the amend- 
ment would do. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized for 5 
minutes. 
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Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, today 
we have heard a great deal about the 
interconnection between economic aid 
and military aid. As a result of the vote 
on the Dirksen amendment the author- 
ization for economic aid to Western 
Europe has been reduced to the extent of 
$250,000,000. Therefore, it becomes all 
the more essential, in the view of the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, that we substitute 
for that $250,000,000 of economic aid, 
which we have hacked out of this bill, 
$250,000,000 worth of military aid, be- 
cause the countries of Western Europe 
will need it now more than they needed 
it before the vote which resulted in strik- 
ing from the bill $250,000,000 of author- 
ization for economic aid. 

I regret the fact that the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio is not now on the floor. I 
hope he will appear and will vote, be- 
cause a week ago he declared that he was 
in favor of all the military aid General 
Eisenhower had requested and needed. 
Here is the Senator’s chance to vote for 
it. Here is the chance for those who be- 
lieve that General Eisenhower should 
have the guns and the bombs and the 
tanks he needs, to vote for them. 

If Senators vote against this amend- 
ment, they will be voting for a decrease 
to the extent of $250,000,000 in General 
Eisenhower's ability to do the job in 
Western Europe. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the roll 
be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], on behalf of him- 
self and the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
join in requesting the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have just been refused. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: * 
Alken Hendrickson McKellar 
Bennett Hennings McMahon 
Benton Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Moody 
Bridges Holland Morse 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Mundt 
Byrd Hunt Murray 
Capehart Ives Nixon 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Case Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cordon Kem Smathers 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Taft 
Eastland Le! Thye 
Ecton Long Underwood 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Frear Martin Welker 
George Maybank Young 
Green McCarthy 
Hayden McFarland 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver] for himself 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManon]. 

Mr. McMAHON. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.- I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Cuavez)], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nee.ty], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
eel Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smitu] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITHI. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator frora North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELy]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Nevada would vote 
“hay.” é 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loben] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr, SALTONSTALL], and the Sena- 


I ask for the yeas 


1951 


tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are 
“necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
IMr. Knowtanp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MaLo NE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. ‘Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WII EVI is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Frercuson], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNowraxpl, the Senators from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONsTALL and 
Mr. Lonce], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tospey], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WuHerry], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Benton Johnson, Tex. Moody 
Clements Kefauver Morse 
Connally Kerr Murray 
Green Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Hayden Lehman Pastore 
Hennings Magnuson Underwood 
Hill McFarland 
Humphrey McMahon 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Eliender McCarthy 
Bennett Frear McKellar 
Brewster George Millikin 
Bridges Hendrickson Mundt 
Butler. Md. Hoey Nixon 
Byrd Holland Russell 
Capehart Hunt Schoeppel 
Carlson Ives Smathers 
Case Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Dirksen Kem Taft 
Douglas Langer Thye 
Dworshak Long Watkins 
Eastland Martin Welker 
Ecton Maybank Young 

NOT VOTING—29 

Anderson Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bricker Jenner Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr, Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cain Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Chavez Malone Sparkman 
Duff McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson McClellan Wherry 
Flanders Monroney Wiley 
Fulbright Neely Williams 
Gillette O’Conor 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Keravver for himself and Mr. MCMAHON 
was rejected. ‘ 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr, President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 
12, it is proposed to strike out 875,750, 
000” and insert “$69,750,000.” 

On page 54, line 10, to strike out 
“$15,250,000” and insert “$21,250,000.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I do 
not like to labor the point, but I think 
in view of the very generous treatment 
which this afternoon we have accorded 
the Middle East, Israel, and the Arab 
countries in Africa in raising the amount 
of the appropriations for technical 
assistance, everyone will agree that it 
is of tremendous importance that we 
also give consideration to the good 
neighbors we have to the south of us. 

The whole purpose of the amendment 
is to raise the amount now allocated by 
the committee for technical assistance 
to South America by only $6,000,000. I 
am not talking about hundreds of mil- 
lions or of billions; I am talking only 
about $6,000,000. As a matter of fact, 
the total amount of money requested 
for Latin-American countries in the bill 
is only three-quarters of one percent 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take this amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMATHERS. 
tor from Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will withdraw the announcement. 

Mr. BENTON. I apologize, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I was not able to keep up with the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One has to 
be pretty fast to do that. 

Mr. BENTON. I do not claim to be 
that fleet of foot, Mr. President, and I 
apologize. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, line 3, 
after “Sec. 2.,“ it is proposed to insert 
si (a). * 

On page 43, between lines 17 and 18. 
insert the following: 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the poliey 
of the Congress, that, to the extent that it is 
readily feasible and does not interfere with 
the achievement of the purposes set forth in 
subsection (a), the assistance authorized by 
title I of this act shall be provided in such a 
way as (1) to discourage the cartel and mo- 
nopolistic practices prevailing in European 
business which result in restricting produc- 
tion and increasing prices, and to encourage 
where suitable competition and productiv- 
ity, and (2) encourage where suitable the 
development and strengthening of the free 
labor-union movements of Europe as the col- 
aig bargaining agencies of European 
abor. 


Mr. McKELLAR and other Senators. 
57 Vote! 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the sub- 

ject covered by my amendment is much 


I thank the Sena- 
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too important for such a quick and 
arbitrary vote, without discussion, and 
this statement holds regardless of the 
hour of the night. This is one of the 
most important subjects confronting us 
in the operation of our foreign policy. 
One reason it is so important is that 
it is so little understood. I deeply re- 
gret that I did not see the issue in time 
to ask the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to per- 
mit me to testify during the hearings. 
I am, of course, very happy that there 
are now so many Senators on the floor 
for this discussion, because our whole 
future policy in Europe may revolve 
around the policies involved in the im- 
plementation of this amendment which 
are directly connected with the vast 
amount of money we are authorizing 
tonight. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago the 
Senate debated and passed S. 719, the 
bill which unhappily gutted the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and which I confidently 
expect the President to veto as he did 
the basing-point bill last year. 

At that time I stressed not only the 
importance of our antitrust laws in the 
development of our own economy, but I 
also pointed out the tragic lack of such 
laws, and indeed the lack of even an 
elementary understanding of them, in 
England and on the Continent. Euro- 
pean businessmen have no remote con- 
cept of the part these laws have played 
in the development of what we proudly 
call the free-enterprise system, and in 
the attainment of our high and rapidly 
‘increasing levels of productivity. 

In most lines of European business 
there is very little competition as we 
understand it here in America. Monop- 
oly agreements in restraint of trade, 
limiting production and forcing up 
prices, dividing markets and holding 
back the development of new and im- 
proved products—these are the daily 
fare of the big European manufacturers 
and cartel operators in a high per- - 
centage of industries and in most coun- 
tries. They have never seen that in such 
practices, which hold down the living 
standards of the people, they are feeding 
the fiames of socialism and communism. 

Mr. President, the unhappy truth 
about Europe in recent years is that the 
rich have been getting richer while the 
masses of the people are no better off 
than before the war, and, in many cases, 
are worse off. Of course it has been a 
mighty achievement to hold up living 
standards even to present levels. But it 
was never our intentional objective, when 
we launched the Marshall plan, to let 
the rich get richer, except as an incident 
to a general and continuing rise in liv- 
ing standards for all the people. As we 
now look ahead, we must seek policies 
which emphasize the, latter, wherever 
consistent with the armament and de- 
fense program—even if the so-called 200 
families of France do not multiply into 
400 or 800. Iam not objecting, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to men who prosper as manufac- 
turers or otherwise as a result of the 
Marshall plan. I am even not neces- 
sarily objecting if they get richer. I 
object only to their policies which oper- 
ate against the welfare of the workers 
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and the people. I also object when, as 
today, in many countries of Europe the 
rich are paying little if any taxes, as we 
understand taxes here in America. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. BENTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator thirk 
that the Schuman plan of control is 
not in the nature of a cartel? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, it is a 
different kind of cartel. It is designed 
to be operated in the public interest. 
It is being advocated and being estab- 
lished by responsible public officials. 
The question about the Schuman plan 
is not germane to the amendment which 
I am offering. If I have time when 
I conclude my remarks, I would very 
much like to comment on the Senator’s 
question more fully. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator think 
that our labor-management-relations 
laws would work in Europe? 

Mr. BENTON. I share the reluc- 
tance of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLY] arbitrarily to decide for Eu- 
rope on its laws but I am most certainly 
willing to give our friends the benefit 
of our experience and I most certainly 
would favor labor laws for Europe aimed 
at improving the living conditions of the 
workers. 

Mr. President, today the same old 
monopolies and cartels are operating in 
Europe today as before the war, or at 
least their blood brothers or cousins, 
with their same old goals of charging 
as much as the traffic will bear, limiting 
production if this helps get a higher 
price, and paying as low wages as pos- 
sible. Some progress has been made to- 
ward Mr. Hoffman’s goal of integration 
but as General Eisenhower's bold speech 
showed, a few months ago in London, the 
progress is tragically disappointing. 

Mr. President, to illustrate how the 
workers of Europe are faring, in con- 
trast to those of the United States, I 
have here from the Monthly Labor Re- 
view a table of the buying power index 
of hourly earnings in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, in terms of food, in com- 
parison with the United States. Each 
figure shows the number of hours it 
takes a worker in the United States to 
earn the food that it takes a worker 
in each of these countries 100 hours to 
earn. I ask unanimous consent to in- 


sert it here at this point in my remarks. . 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Index of purchasing power of hourly earn- 
ings in terms of food, prewar, 1949 and 
1950 


{United States=100] 


- | Prewar 1949 1950 

38 26 

73 80 73 
68 37 31 
51 32 38 
46 71 62 
4t 46 46 
26 24 24 
45 47 38 
68 88 84 
60 68 63 
49 51 46 
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Mr. BENTON. To illustrate, what this 
table shows is that a United States 
worker puts in 31 hours for the food 
for which a French worker labors 100 
hours; or only 24 hours for what it takes 
an Italian worker 100 hours. In gen- 
eral, the table shows that most Euro- 
pean workers must work twice as long 
as Americans for the same quantity of 
food. The contrast, I assume, would be 
far more marked for most types of in- 
dustrial products. 

Now, Mr. President, the papers over 
the week end carried a most important 
statement from the distinguished chair- 
man of our Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Georgia. He said openly 
to the press something that is in the 
minds of millions of Americans. He 
asked whether, if European production 
is 140 percent of prewar standards, 
thanks to our Marshall plan aid, is not 
tuis good enough? Is it not about time 
we put a stop to the aid in view of our 
own unbalanced budget and our urgent 
financial needs growing out of the de- 
fense program? 

Mr. President, the table I have just in- 
serted does not indicate that Western 
Europe has progressed in the develop- 
ment of its productivity as mucin as most 
people would assume when they hear 
this figure of 140 percent in contrast to 
prewar. 

Of all commodities, most Americans 
would assume that food should be most 
comparable in terms of hours of labor. 

I feel that the statement of the able 
Senator from Georgia to the press ur- 
gently requires discussion as we debate 
this bill. Just what is happening to this 
40 percent increase in production? Cer- 
tainly the table I have inserted seems to 
show that the workers do not seem to 
be getting much of it. Where is it going? 

First, let me point out that consump- 
tion of industrial products per capita in 
Europe today is almost exactly at the 
1938 level, which, put another way, 
means that no higher percentage of peo- 
ple is able to buy a refrigerator today 
than in 1938. Then where is the in- 
crease? How do we reconcile this 40 per- 
cent increase with the fact that Europe 
is not enjoying a higher standard of liv- 
ing than existed in 1938? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will my 
friend from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not as familiar 
with Europe as I might be, but when we 
begin to tax washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners in these United States 
to get a little money to pay the bills of 
other countries, I think it is time we 
were thinking a bit about our own peo- 
ple at home. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I share 
that view wholly. Taxes of that kind are 
regressive and highly harmful to the 
American economy and people. They 
handicap and hold back American indus- 
try. I share with the Senator his alarm. 
We are choosing here tonight between 
evils, when we are appropriating this 


kind of money for our allies in Europe for 


the defense program at the cost of these 
highly oppressive and harmful taxes 
upon the American people. 
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I should like now, Mr. President, to 
explain where the 40 percent increase in 
European production is going. 

The increase of 40 percent in Euro- 
pean production stimulated by the Mar- 
shall plan is being used as follows: 

First. About 16 percent of the 40 per- 
cent represents an increase in exports, 
This increase in exports has been essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the European 
economy. Without it Europe would not 
pay for essential imports. Before. the 
war Europe paid for a large percentage 
of its imports through returns from in- 
vestments abroad, investments which 
had been accumulating for centuries. 
But between 1938 and the end of World 
War II Europe was forced to liquidate 
a major part of those foreign invest- 
ments. Without this income, once used 
to pay for essential imports, Europe must 
now export more. As Hitler once said, 
“Export or die.” 

This serious loss of capital on the part 
of the European countries can only be 
rebuilt slowly, and the former return on 
the capital can only be replaced imme- 
diately through exports. 

Second. Another 10 percent of the 40 
percent increase goes to take care of the 
increase in population in Western Europe 
Since 1938. 

Third. Where the remaining 14 per- 
cent increase goes is more complex. 
Much of it is accounted for by the con- 
tinuing urgent needs for reconstruction 
in the field of industrial facilities, hous- 
ing, and so forth, to replace the great 
destruction of the war. In France, for 
example, 1 out of every 22 houses was 
destroyed during the war. This recon- 
struction of housing is manifestly an 
added load, over and above the stepped- 
up program of investment in armament 
and armament-supporting facilities. I 
do not have exact figures on the com- 
parison of Europe’s present armament 
program with that of 1938, but it is 
notably higher, and this armament is 
absorbing a good part of this remaining 
14 percent. Manifestly it is very much 
in the interest of the United States for 
Europe to be producing armaments 
which we might otherwise feel com- 
pelled to produce here, thus adding still 
greater strain to our already overbur- 
dened domestic economy. 

Mr. President, one thing this quick 
analysis immediately shows is that this 
40-percent increase over prewar produc- 
tion is not anywhere near enough for 
Western Europe—if communism is to be 
resisted through the improvement of liv- 
ing standards, and if the big rearmament 
job is to be done and the strong defenses 
built which are a key goal of American 
foreign policy. 

Thus I submit to the Senate that in 
striving toward still higher levels of 
productivity, both for armaments and 
ultimately for the civilian population as 
well, it is essential that the United States 
on its part, notably while we have in- 
fluence and leverage in our dealings with 
our friends in Europe, shall continue to 
urge upon them, in all legitimate ways, 
the great goal of elimination or at least 
radical reduction of those artificial re- 
strictions and barriers which hamstring 
productivity. These restrictions cover 
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both those which are imposed by gov- 
ernments and, almost certainly of far 
greater long-range potential for harm, 
those which are worked out by private 
manufacturers who form and operate 
the great combines and cartels. Indeed, 
many of the former type of restrictions 
by governments, are themselves fostered 
and generated by the privately operated 
monopolies. 

In England, for example, where the 
private arrangements to restrict trade 
or production are perfectly legal and 
have been practiced for decades—in the 
chemical, steel, and other industries—the 
businessmen do not need special laws on 
the statute books to approve these ar- 
rangements. There have been no laws 
to forbid them and the financial men of 
the city of London have moved ahead to 
make things nice and pleasant and or- 
derly—to “rationalize,” as the cartelists 
say—which means to eliminate compe- 
tition and to guarantee a nice fat profit 
at a nice fat price. Over the decades 
these monopolistic practices have been 
eased in gently and softly through the 
trade associations and otherwise. The 
British business community, even to- 
day—although in my judgment they 
have helped provide the basis and the 
argument for the present Socialist gov- 
ernment—but even today is surprised at 
the idea that such private deals hurt the 
economy of Britain through limiting to- 
tal production and holding back the de- 
velopment of new, improved, and cheaper 
products. 

In France, I am informed by a leading 
Official of ECA, authority for these pri- 
vate restrictions which hamstring pro- 
duction is actually provided by law. 

Some of my colleagues may recall a 
penetrating comment by the brilliant 
Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the London 
Economist. Speaking here in the United 
States, he said: 

You in the United States put a man in 
Sing Sing Penitentiary for the very same 
things which cause us in England to put him 
into the House of Lords. 


Growing out of my visit to Italy last 
year as a delegate to the UNESCO Con- 
ference, I am particularly interested in 
developments in that country. Only re- 
cently the present government under the 
leadership of Minister Togni, head of 
the Industry and Commerce Ministry, 
has attempted to secure legislation curb- 
ing, limiting, and controlling monopolis- 
tic agreements. So far, however, strong 
opposition from the industries involved 
has stopped such legislation. It was be- 
cause of such attitudes on the part of 
the Italian industrialists that I reminded 
them in my talk at Rome of the dictum 
of Karl Marx, which I once before quoted 
to the Senate and probably will again— 
that “a businessman will commit suicide 
for a short-term profit,” 

This proposal of Minister Togni—now 
being so violently opposed by Italian 
business leaders—is designed, as I un- 
derstand it, only to provide for the de- 
termination of official facts on the exist- 
ence and effects of cartels, so that public 
opinion may be aroused to limit their 
abuses, His proposal doesn’t forbid any- 
thing or condemn anything. 
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Mr. President, I hope that the forego- 
ing brief remarks will persuade the Sen- 
ate that the first point of my amendment 
is needed as a part of this legislation. 
This is the point dealing with our pro- 
jected efforts to discourage the entrench- 
ment of the European monopolies and 
cartels and thus to help develop compe- 
tition and productivity. It may be that 
our leadership in this area could prove 
to be the most important long-run effect 
of the Marshall plan, Iam one who still 
hopes that this may prove to be so. 

Mr. President, you will notice that my 
suggested amendment has two parts. 
The second part deals with the urgent 
importance of administering any funds 
appropriated by us under this act in such 
a way as to encourage the development 
of the free labor union movements of 
Europe as strong and influential agents 
of the working men and women of 
Europe in their collective bargaining 
with their employers. 

The overwhelming dominance of the 
Communist unions in France and Italy 
is not generally realized in the United 
States. Even less generally realized by 
American businessmen is the fact that 
many of the dominant continental man- 
ufacturers would rather deal with the 
Communist unions than support and de- 
velop the free labor movement. This 
should not surprise too greatly those of 
us here in this country who know that 
we have had similar cases among our 
own businessmen even here at home. 
The Communist union leaders will sell 
out the workers at the drop of a hat, or 
connive with employers to sell them out, 
if this results in advancing their selfish 
interests or the cause of communism as 
they interpret it. However, our Ameri- 
can counterparts of these European busi- 
nessmen, who prefer to deal with the 
Communist unions, could argue that the 
overwhelming probability—indeed, in my 
judgment, the certainty—is that we are 
not going to go Communist in the United 
States, or Fascist either. I have great 
faith in our people’s political judgment, 
far greater than most, if not all, of us in 
the Senate have in the political judg- 
ment of the people in many of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Mr. President, may I have a warning 
when I have only 2 minutes remaining? 
I would appreciate such a warning, in 
order that I can come to my concluding 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will give the Senator warning when he 
is within 2 minutes of the end of his time. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the ex- 
pectation of the European businessman 
who likes the contracts provided by 
American dollars, but who prefers to deal 
with the Communist unions—his expec- 
tation is quite different. Many a Euro- 
pean manufacturer hopes that the Com- 
munist menace, at the psychological 
moment, will be met by a political swing 
to the Fascist inclined right. This hope 
induces him, in my judgment, to run the 
grave risk to himself, as well as to his 
country, in preferring the short-term 
profit from his dealings with the Com- 
munist unions to the long-term political 
and economic stability which strong, 
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free, independent labor movements, 
which place their reliance on collective 
bargaining rather than political pres- 
sures and shenanigans, can and would 
help develop. 

The continental businessmen who 
think they can ultimately control com- 
munism with an antidote of fascism and 
can thus safely deal with the Commu- 
nist-dominated unions, may prove to be 
as wrong as were the British businessmen 
who thought they could set up their 
cartels and monopolies and successfully 
control the labor and Socialist movement 
of Britain. 

American financial aid has already 
done much to promote European recov- 
ery. Very much remains to be done and 
the need is still urgent, perhaps even 
more urgent per dollar which we are to- 
day prepared to invest. We have in the 
past few years, under the brilliant lead- 
ership of Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, and now 
under his able and talented successor, 
Mr. William Foster, we have taken a cal- 
culated risk in Western Europe. Our 
efforts have thus far proved successful. 
If we had the choice all over again, I 
think we would move ahead more boldly, 
and not less so—more firmly, perhaps, in 
line with Mrs. McCormick’s keen col- 
umn of last Wednesday, rather than less 
so. Though I attest again to the fact 
that ECA leadership in Europe and here 
in Washington has sought action, and 
not publicity, and through undercover 
pressure and exhortation has achieved 
countless reforms in the European econ- 
omies. But if this progress in Western 
Europe's economy is to prove abiding, if 
it is to prove continuous and dynamic, 
American efforts must be still further 
reinforced. We have had notable lead- 
ership in the administration of these 
funds in the past. We must, I believe, 
again and again renew our efforts to 
achieve those institutional changes in 
the European economy which will not 
only promote trade and commerce, which 
will not only make for higher wages, 
lower prices, and economic abundance, 
over the long pull, but which will help 
develop stable and democratic political 
institutions. Our Government admin- 
istrators must be continuously encour- 
aged to implement and strengthen our 
present policy in terms of an even more 
aggressive program designed to step up 
productivity and to achieve political sta- 
bility. Only thus can America make the 
permanent contribution to Europe which 
is our goal—the preservation of the eco- 
nomic and political freedom of the 
Western World. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut has 2 minutes of his 
time remaining. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
glad to be able to report that I have 
discussed my amendment with execu- 
tives of the ECA. As I have said, it 
is wholly in line with their present 
policy and thus they are wholly in 
accord with its objectives. The first 
purpose of the amendment is to 
strengthen their hands, in their negotia- 
tions and in their implementation of the 
policy urged by the amendment. The 
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amendment will, I believe, give added en- 
couragement to each and every key offi- 
cer of the ECA and the State and De- 
fense Departments toward a constant 
and active interest in the problems I 
have discussed today. Perhaps the most 
important purpose of the amendment, 
however, is once more to show our 
friends and allies in Europe that we feel 
we have an important contribution on 
the economic front to make to them, out 
of our experience in developing our great 
American industrial strength which is 
the envy of the world. My hope is that 
this amendment will encourage the po- 
litical leaders of Europe, such as Mr. 
Togni, of Italy, to move ahead further 
and faster and even more aggressively 
toward the reforms that are so urgently 
required in their countries if communism 
is to be more skillfully combated. My 
further hope is that through this action 
which I am urging upon the Congress 
the leaders of the free labor movements 
of Europe, such as Mr. Pastore, the head 
of the important free Italian labor move- 
ment, with whom I met last year in 
Rome—to move ahead with hope and 
courage in their struggle with their 
larger, richer, and more powerful rivals, 
the Communist unions, in the knowledge 
that the American Congress and people 
not only approve of their leadership, but 
seek the development of American for- 
eign policy along lines which will, wher- 
ever suitable and legitimate, give them 
the kind of support they so much need 
and deserve. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. If it fails of adoption, 
I want the Recorp clearly to show that 
this need not indicate that the amend- 
ment fails to interpret the will and de- 
sire of -the Congress, but because the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committ-2 has announced he 
is opposing all floor amendments, which 
have not been heard by the committee, 
regardless of their merit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Recorp two newspaper 
articles, one by the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], and the other by 
Ann O'Hare McCormick, published in 
the New York Times of August 29, 1951. 
These bear brilliantly and directly on 
the problems I have been discussing. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper articles were ordered to be pub- 
ish: d in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

As SENATOR Moopy SEES IT—EunxorR Has 
Just DISCOVERED SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION 

(By Bla Moopr) 

The United States is paying through the 
nose today for the archaic industrial and 
social system that prevails in Europe. Most 
of our allies are just beginning to discover 
the second industrial revolution. 

That costs us money. Had the cartel- 
minded, feudal economic leaders of Europe 
begun to think two decades ago in terms 
of high production, high wages, and rea- 
sonable prices, with large profits through 
vast volume, the mutual-security bill be- 
fore the Senate—measuring the American 
share of building allied strength against 
communism—could be billions less. 


Modern industrial methods, as every Amer- 
ican knows them, rarely exist in Europe. 
American technical experts have been busy 
for 2 years under the Marshall plan showing 
their allied opposites the tricks of mass 
production, and today American tools are 
making it possible for our allies to produce 
more weapons faster. 

There is a great deal to be done, however, 
before the Continent’s structure will have 
been modernized. There exist conditions 
which shake the allegiance to the present 
system of many who instinctively would 
shun the idea of a slave state, were the 
issue put to them clearly. There exist tax 
systems that soak the poor and spare the 
rich. There exists a wage system, in coun- 
tries such as France and Italy, so low in 
comparison with what may be bought at 
high prices as to fertilize the soil for the 
Kremlin. 


FEWER PEOPLE, MORE OUTPUT 


These are some reasons why we in America, 
with fewer people (154,000,000) than our 
allies (175,000,000) turn out nearly three 
times as much production ($325,000,000,000 
as against $125,000,000,000 a year). 

This is the basic reason why the United 
States must vote so large an amount for 
military assistance if it wishes to equip the 
Eisenhower army at anything approaching 
adequate speed. These are the unpalatable 
facts of allied economic life, faced each 
morning before breakfast by General Eisen- 
hower and his staff at Marly, and by our 
diplomatic and economic officials at London 
and Paris. 

But that other fundamental, even more 
unpalatable, fact remains: Red aggression 
is a menace. This is the Atomic Age. We 
must import 167 critical materials to sus- 
tain our industrial strength, and for this, 
if no other reason, it would be inviting dis- 
aster to “go it alone,” and there just isn’t 
time to build European production fully 
along American lines before Eisenhower's 
army. Some Americans closest to the pic- 
ture feel that even now our whole time- 
table of strength, measured against the 
danger, is slow. 

In a sense, Eisenhower and his civilian 
associates in Europe are striving to Keep a 
team of wildish horses from plunging in 
opposite directions and tearing the rig apart, 
His problem is how to get maximum per- 
formance out of our allies, while obtaining 
adequate appropriations from Congress. 


HOPE IS CHIEF INGREDIENT 


The chief ingredient of greater effort by 
Europeans is hope. The feeling that if they 
produce and fight they will be able to de- 
fend themselves successfully, if the Reds 
strike, brings out a maximum “pitch.” 
Eisenhower is a wizard at cultivating this 
psychology. One of his principal fears is 
that drastic cuts by Congress of the United 
States share may stifle it. 

In Congress, any sign that our allies are 
doing less than their maximum performance 
is the most effective argument for sharp re- 
ductions. One great facet of the Eisenhower 
problem is to convince the Europeans that 
Congress is basically behind them, while con- 
vincing Congress that the Europeans are not 
shirking. 

Under the direction of Milton Katz, 
Marshall plan roving ambassador, now retir- 
ing, American experts have estimated what 
allied nations can do, in the line of military 
production and financing, without seriously 
undermining their economics. Some coun- 
tries, notably Britain, closely approach this 
maximum effort. Others, the chief current 
example being Belgium, are rated by our ex- 
perts far below their capacity. 

If Congress wants to insure maximum 
mutual effort, to justify the large sums be- 
ing voted for mutual security, it could do 
worse than write a condition in the law, or 
make its legislative intent clear, requiring 
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that the contribution of each allied nation 
come to within 90 or 95 percent of its Ameri- 
can-estimated capacity effort. (The margin 
would be for emergency, or error in esti- 
mate.) 


THIN LAYER OF LUXURY 


Beyond that, our top men in Europe believe 
it would be unwise to go. They point out 
that, because of the feudal, productive 
methods there is little fat on any European 
economy, except the thin layer of lush lux- 
ury enjoyed at the top in some countries. 
This could be moderated by collecting taxes. 

General Gruenther, Ike’s brilliant chief 
of staff, pcints out that a pair of shoes which 
can be bought with 7 hour's average wages 
in the United States, requires 13 hours in 
England, 26 in France, 55 in Italy, and 60 in 
Russia. A pound of butter costing 34 min- 
utes work in the United States, requires 40 
minutes in the United Kingdom, 3 hours in 
France, 344 hours in Italy, and 6 hours in 
Russia. 

Building military forces in Europe is 
cheaper too. A French conscript is paid 
7 cents a day. A captain in the French Army 
is paid less than a French waiter. The two 
girl warrant officers in Gruenther’s outer 
office get more than a French colonel. 

That is one reason American officials want 
Congress to help build European forces for 
the anti-Communist army. It is cheaper. 
Another reason for helping the Europeans to 
equip—and equipment is the bottleneck—is 
so they will do their own fighting. 

General Eisenhower is successfully stifling 
the idea, once all too prevalent, that we may 
be expected to do it for them. It’s a team 
job, and all members must play hard, or the 
game is off. 


ABROAD—ON ATTACHING STRINGS TO AMERICAN 
Am 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


The question whether the United States 
should place conditions on its aid to other 
countries has come up at every stage of the 
European Recovery Program and is raised 
again now in connection with military assist- 
ance to nations within and outside the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Opponents 
of the Tito regime in Yugoslavia advance the 
same arguments as opponents of the Franco 
regime in Spain: If it is expedient for this 
country to make loans or grants to dictator- 
ships, they say, at least we should insist on 
changes that would make the governments 
more responsive to the popular will. Not a 
few Members of Congress argued that we 
should have demanded support of American 
policy in the United Nations in return for 
wheat for the relief of the famine-stricken 
in India. Fortunately this view did not 
prevail. 

The grant of grain was not made contin- 
gent on Indian agreement with the West on 
Korea, and that action will not be rescinded 
because the New Delhi Parliament loudly 
cheers the Prime Minister’s negative atti- 
tude on the Japanese Treaty. Like the min- 
istrations of UNRRA to the war victims, no 
political conditions were or should have been 
attached to the gift of wheat to the starv- 
ing Indian provinces. Elemental human 
need is not something to bargain over, even 
though it is true that United Nations help 
in the postwar period helped also to buttress 
the power of governments that have since 
become fiercely hostile to the aims of the 
United Nations and the United States. 

PLEA FOR FORCE 

Making terms for grants for industrial 
development is something else again, 
Americans who have talked with respon- 
sible officials in Europe on the effects of the 
Marshall plan, for instance, have frequently 
been told that the United States was missing 
& unique opportunity to press for needed 
economic and social reforms. Sovlet- 
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propaganda pictures this country as a slave 
master, using the power of the purse to 
buy allies and gain control over the econ- 
omy of Western Europe. Some embittered 
left-wing and right-wing groups within the 
allied community accept this caricature; 
they admit they have been saved by Amer- 
ican aid, but at the price of being dragged 
along by our chariot wheels. 

A great many European leaders, however, 
complain that far from dictating too much, 
the administrators of ERP have not dictated 
enough. Over the past 4 or 5 years, in 
every capital, this reporter has listened to 
harassed ministers lamenting that the United 
States failed to use its financial power to 
force the governments it helps to put 
through essential measures. “You are in 
position to make us do what we know should 
be done and lack the force or courage to 
do ourselves,” they repeat. “You can afford 
to take the rap.” They grumbled—off the 
record, of course—that we do not act like 
a great power, or as great powers have acted 
in the past, laying down terms and insisting 
on a quid pro quo. We give plenty of advice 
in public and are very chary of talking tough 
behind the scenes. 

Take the matter of economic integration. 
There is a general though reluctant agree- 
ment among the continental nations that 
conditions in the postwar world require that 
they act as a unit. This became apparent 
to American policy makers as soon as they 
came to grips with the problem of European 
recovery. Until then they had not thought 
much of European unity, but as soon as they 
addressed themselves to the task before them 
unity seemed so necessary that they regard 
it as a required, even an easy, solution. It 
is not easy; as a political prescription, it 
calls for incredible skill to prepare and almost 
superhuman fortitude to take. 


NEED FOR UNITY 


Yet it is a life-and-death struggle for the 
ills of a continent so mangled that the west- 
ern half can survive only if it acts as one, 
It is proof of General Eisenhower’s remark- 
able perceptiveness that as soon as he took 
a good hard look at the job of building a 
western defense force he became the most 
persistent and eloquent advocate of political 
and economic unification. It is not by acci- 
dent that he has been harping on this string 
ever since, He told a congressional com- 
mittee this summer that he held the naive 
belief that France and Germany are going 
to grow closer and that “joining Europe 
together is the key to the whole thing.” 

“I am very hopeful that many of our 
problems would disappear,” he is quoted 
as saying, “if this whole area of Western 
Europe were one federal union. I believe 
it so strongly that I do not believe real 
security is going to be felt in the United 
States, in the British Empire and the other 
nations of the world until that comes about.” 

The National Planning Association has 
come forward with a report, prepared by 
former policymakers of ECA, which unequiv- 
ocally asserts that “no program less dramatic 
and inspiring (than union) offers a chance 
of rallying European loyalties and reviving 
European morale; no arrangements less con- 
crete or thorough can provide an institution- 
al framework whether for the Continent or 
the Atlantic area adequate for the burdens it 
must bear.” f 

Here, certainly, is a point at which the 
United States can make the conditions and 
exert the pressure which farsighted Euro- 
peans ask for. Here is a test, as the NPA 
emphasizes, of whether we possess “the eco- 
nomic and military strength, the political 
self-confidence and morale which are the 
catalysts required” to realize the dream. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 


tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
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Benton] to the committee amendment. 
[Putting the question.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 1 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide, Sen- 
ators favoring the amendment rising. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has not recognized the Senator for that 
purpose. We are in the midst of a count. 
Senators who have been counted will be 
seated. 

The Chair now recognizes the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. e 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden McKellar 
Bennett Hendrickson McMahon 
Benton Hennings Millikin 
Brewster Hill Moody 
Bridges Hoey Morse 
Butler, Md. Holland Mundt 
Byrd Humphrey Murray 
Capehart Hunt Nixon 
Carlson Ives O'Mahoney 
Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kem Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Stenn! 
Dworshak Langer Taft 
Eastland Lehman Thye 
Ecton Long Underwood 
Eliender Magnuson Watkins 
Frear Welker 
George McCarthy Young 
Green McFarland 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTON]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordcred. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is not 
the amendment open to debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, but that 
does not shut off debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. TAFT]. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. Presidert, a par- 
liamentary inquiry 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President 

Mr. BENTON. After a division has 
been called for, can the matter then be 
reopened for debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was 
not a division, There was only half a 
division. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
hausted his time, but there is still 15 
minutes on the other side. 

The Senator from Ohio is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that this proposal of the Senator 
from Connecticut is a most outrageous 
interference with the internal affairs of 
other nations. If we get into anything 
like this, it seems to me that we shall 
meet with ill favor and unpopularity, 
We shall utterly fail in our purposes. 
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So far as I can see, under paragraph 
2, this is a proposal, in effect, for im- 
posing a Sherman antitrust law in every 
country in Europe, and also a Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

Mr. President, this is not just a chance 
amendment. Let me read from an arti- 
cle published in the Wall S:reet Jour- 
nal of Friday, August 10, regarding the 
intention of the Economie Cooperation 
Administration. The article reads, in 
part, as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—The Economic Cooperation 
Administration intends to go into the bank- 
ing business—create a sort of interconti- 
nental RFC. 

It would be a peculiar kind of banking. 
Social reforms would be demanded from each 
borrower before he got his loan. 

ECA expects to lend directly to British, 
Belgian, Italian, and other private European 
manufacturers who want to modernize their 
plants along model lines devised by experts 
to be hired by the agency. But only if they 
promise to keep their profit margins low, 
improve working conditions, and pay higher 
wages to their help. 

* * * * — 

Any overseas captain of industry who 
wants one of these ECA loans would have to 
accept a package deal. He must agree to wel- 
come an ECA-supervised survey team which 
will include management specialists, market 
analysts, plant layout men, labor relations 
authorities, accounting wizards, efficiency 
experts of every stripe. The team, arriving in 
waves, would work out a plan to build up his 
factory's productivity. If the manufacturer 
agrees to the recommendations—and can't 
get the money at his local bank—then ECA 
intends to lend him the money he needs to 
do the job. 

. » * . . 

If an industrialist wouldn’t go along on 
this proposition he wouldn't get his loan. 

Credited with being originators of this 
new productivity plan are two ECA officials, 
William H. Joyce, Jr., and Robert Oliver. 


It seems perfectly obvious to me that 
in the ECA—supported by the Senator 
from Connecticut—there is an obvious 
intention of moving into Europe and 
making over Europe according to plans 
which are particularly approved by the 
present officials of ECA. They may be 
in accord with our national policies in 
the two respects prescribed by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. They are in ef- 
fect our national policies; but do they 
fit the other countries? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. 

Mr, TAFT. Iam sorry; I do not have 
enough time to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I re- 
mind the Senator from Ohio that I 
yielded to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. BENTON. I yielded to him, and 
I did not have enough time. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator yielded once. 
Let me finish first. That is what he 
told me. 

As a matter of fact, do our plans fit 
these other countries? I agree with the 
Senator from Connecticut that in gen- 
eral the British have made a great mis- 
take in not having a Sherman antitrust 


law. But, after all, that is their busi- 
ness and not ours. It does not neces- 
sarily follow. 
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Take the Schuman plan. What is 
the Schuman plan? It is a steel cartel 
for Europe. Apparently, according to 
the economists in Europe, it is the most 
popular and progressive idea they have 
had in many years. Let it is a complete 
monopoly which divides up the steel, pro- 
vides where it can be made, and what to 
do with it. 

As a matter of fact, in international 
affairs we have not risen above the cartel 
idea. What is the international wheat 
agreement except an agreement to divide 
up the wheat market of the world, sup- 
ported by the United States? Our whole 
sugar plan, from an international stand- 
point, is a cartel, a division of the market, 
violating every principle of the Sherman 
antitrust law. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems 
perfectly obvious to me that the United 
States has no business going into the in- 
ternal affairs of other people and trying 
to impose on them the things which may 
be right for us—— 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. We have no means of 
judging. We have no familiarity with 
conditions in those countries. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. Our ideas may be better 
than theirs. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, I object to 
the constant interruptions by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that we have come now to the point 
where we are fighting a war against com- 
munism. We are not trying to reform 
the world. If we undertake to reform 
the world we shall utterly and com- 
pletely fail in our job. We shall bring 
down upon our heads the destruction 
and the resentment which we justly de- 
serve. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the Senate will 
not adopt this amendment. It seems to 
me that it is perfectly improper to put an 
amendment such as this in this partic- 
ular bill. It might be desirable to do 
some of the things which the Senator 
from Connecticut wants done, but we 
ought not to do them when we lend 
other nations a helping hand to aid them 
in their recovery. We ought not to say 
to them, “You must do so and so.” 

I hope very much that the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton}. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer an amendment, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota offers an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut, which the clerk will 
state. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My amendment is 
in line 5, to strike out the words “readily 
feasible.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that line 
5 of the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Line 5 of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment to the amend- 
ment. . 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 5 of the 
amendment offered by Mr. BENTON it is 
proposed to strike out the words “readily 
feasible,” so as to read: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 


Congress, that, to the extent that it is and 
does not interfere— 


And so forth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 


grateful to the distinguished Senator 


from Minnesota for his parliamentary 
skill which provided this extra time for 
discussion. Most assuredly it seems to 
me to be very unsound for us here to- 
night to p: mit some of the statements 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] to go without further exposition 
before we vote. I may start back with 
my answer to the Senator from Ohio on 
the Schuman plan, a few moments ago. 
There is a profound difference between 
publicly operated cartels, much as we 
may object to them, and privately run 
cartels. The latter are run by private 
individuals, for their personal and their 
company’s profit, with no personal re- 
sponsibility whatsoever for the public 
welfare. 

A week or two ago I stood up on the 
floor of the Senate with only three other 
Senators who voted against what the 
Senator from Ohio has called the sugar 
cartel, which has been set up under law 
and has been operating in this country 
since 1934. I voted against that sugar 
bill, which provides the big payments to 
only 85,000 farmers, many very big out- 
fits, many very rich, a high percentage in 
Hawaii, some getting annual subsidies 
of half a million dollars or more. The 
policy embodied in this bill has cost the 
taxpayers of this country $900,000,000 
since 1934. 

Mr. President, there were only four of 
us who voted against this bill: Senators 
FULBRIGHT, PASTORE, Kem, and me. Yet 
if ever there was a time to get rid of this 
costly policy, and let these farmers con- 
vert to other production while the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico, on which 
we are spending so much money, raise 
sugar for us—now is the time. This 
cartel is a tax on every housewife. 

Instinctively I do not like any kind 
of cartel. I dislike a public cartel and 
I dislike a private cartel. However, there 
is a great distinction. The Schuman 
plan which is being set up in Europe is 
a form of public cartel. It is judged to 
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be greatly in the public interest, indeed 
essential to the cause of peace. This 
overcomes my dislike of public monop- 
oly. It is being set up by supposedly 
responsible public officials, as, for in- 
stance, Foreign Minister Schuman. 
Now contrast the public cartel with the 
private cartel. The latter is operated 
for the personal profit of the managers 
and their stockholders. 
an enormously important distinction. 

Now, Mr. President, I submit that the 
end economic objective of the Marshall 
plan money is to increase productivity. 
What fools we Americans would be if 
we took these billions of dollars to 
Europe and turned them over automati- 
cally, with absolutely no control what- 
ever of any sort or without any effort 
at guidance on our part to our friends in 
Europe. We are the experts in this era 
of productivity. We in the United 
States have reached heights of techni- 
cal skill and knowledge never before 
touched or matched by anyone in the 
world. It is our money, shall we toss 
it on the waters without guidance in 
the very field in which we are the 
masters? 

I am sure that if we took these bil- 
lions of dollars to Europe and just 
tossed them across the table with the 
statement, “Oh, no, we have no right, 
even though we are the people who are 
putting up the money, to make any sug- 
gestions, or to try to help you put it 
into those productive channels in which 
we are the experts?” I am sure that 
if that had been or were to become the 
policy of the United States Government, 
there would be a constant and swelling 
stream of the most severe criticism from 
my friends.across the aisle, including 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and 
the criticism would be wholly right. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EENTON. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut if 
it is not true that the industrial system 
in Europe is an archaic system? And 
is it not also true that they have not yet 
learned about the second industrial revo- 
lution, which has brought about mass 
production, low prices, high wages, and 
profits based on great volume? That is 
one reason we are called upon to vote 
large sums of money for the relief of 
Europe. It is one reason why Europe 
cannot produce its own arms. I believe 
this is a constructive amendment. I 
congratulate the Senator for offering it, 
and I hope the Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. BENTON. I agree largely with 
the Senator’s comment and wholly with 
the spirit of it. The most important 
observations of the able Senator from 
Michigan, along the lines of his question, 
are covered very well in the article writ- 
ten by him which I have just inserted 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I have followed the 
British economy closely over the past 10 
years or more. There is no question in 
my mind that the monopoly system, the 
cartel system, made possible by the ab- 
sence of antitrust laws in England, have 
led directly to the take-over of the Brit- 
ish Government by the Socialists. As 
the Senator from Michigan suggests, this 
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system in many industries produces 
methods archaic by American standards, 
and these in turn accelerate the harm- 
ful effects of the cartel policy of limiting 
production, dividing markets, and fixing 
prices. 

Further to pursue the questions 
raised by the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tarr] I deny that, within the purview 
of our foreign policy, it should or can 
ever be outside the concern and inter- 
est of our people as to whether social- 
istic movements develop overseas. This 
whole bill today is aimed at the preven- 
tion of Communist movements. I have 
heard the British Socialist Government 
attacked many times in the floor of the 
Senate, and often used as an argument 
against major proposals to strengthen 
our foreign policy. 

In my previous talk I gave an illustra- 
tion from Italy, the story of Mr. Togni’s 
efforts to get information about the car- 
tels and this story bears directly on the 
comments of the Senator from Ohio. 
There are 2,000,000 unemployed in Italy. 
The great Communist-dominated union 
bestrides Italy. In the election before I 
visited Italy a year ago, industrial Milan 
went 52 percent Communist. Ninety 
percent of the mayors in the wonder- 
ful province of Tuscany, around Flor- 
ence, were Communist mayors. The 
very debate on this bill, the fact we are 
here tonight, shows that, of the great- 
est concern from the standpoint of our 
foreign policy is that this sweeping and 
creeping spread of communism be 
stopped in Europe. 

Where do Communist leaders first seek 
to infiltrate? They go first into labor 
unions, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] so well knows, and as borne out 
by certain sections of the Taft-Hartley 
law dealing with Communist union lead- 
ers, sections with which I heartily agree. 
Yes; the Communist agents and opera- 
tors in our own country have headed for 
the labor unions just as abroad, and also 
for the media of communications and 
for education. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield two more 
minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, we can 
do much as we spend these vast sums to 
encourage reforms abroad without in- 
terfering with or seeking to run or domi- 
nate the European economies or politics. 
There is nothing in my amendment ex- 
cept encouragement toward needed re- 
forms. But let me offer an example 
of another kind from Italy. In Italy 
many of the rich landowners and manu- 
facturers virtually pay no taxes at all. 
In contrast, in Italy there are 43 taxes 
on a cup of coffee, the kind of taxes that 
bear heavily on the poor. 

How does the rich industrialist and 
landowner avoid the taxes? He “nego- 
tiates“ that is a nice word, negotiate— 
with the tax collector, in line with age- 
old custom. He makes a little negoti- 
ated settlement for a couple of thousand 
dollars, let us say, against an income of 
$50,000. The little professional man, 
who may make only about $1,200 or 
$1,500 a year, is paying 30 percent or 
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more in taxes. Now in line with the 
previous comment of the Senator from 
Georgia about our own taxes, and the 
terrible burden upon us, rising to over 
90 percent upon the very rich, and in 
line with the vast sums we have poured 
into Italy which we have collected from 
our people, is not it incumbent upon us 
to encourage tax reform in Italy? and 
land reform? These two reforms, with 
cartel reform, might achieve more in 
carrying forward a successful fight 
against communism than all our billions. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut if what he is 
trying to do is not to force Europe to 
adopt procedures, activities, and rela- 
tions which have proved so successful in 
this country, but to encourage them to do 
so. It is not the intention to force them 
to do so, is it? 

Mr. BENTON. I am happy to have 
the Senator make his comment, because 
my amendment very carefully states first 
that nothing shall be done under it ex- 
cept in line with the achievement of 
the purposes set forth in the act, and 
further that nothing shall be done that is 
not readily feasible. There is no instruc- 
tions in this proposed amendment. It 
is wholly a form of encouragement first 
to our public officials responsible for 
negotiations in our own country and 
abroad; secondly, to the vacillating 
political figures of Europe, who are sub- 
ject to the great pressures of the cartels; 
and, finally, to all those courageous and 
far-sighted men who are fighting, often 
against great odds, for freedom, for com- 
petition, for productivity, for the 
development of strong and vital non- 
Communist unions dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the workers. 

I previously referred to Minister Togni 
of Italy, and I suggest that he represents 
a viewpoint which should be strength- 
ened. Here tonight we can help strength- 
en it. What my amendment does is to 
encourage all leaders who are fighting for 
reform and freedom and who are seek- 
ing to develop democratic processes in 
the European countries. My amend- 
ment encourages them to stand up on 
these issues, and courageously to do those 
things which will encourage the pro- 
ductivity around which the success of 
this program revolves, and around which 
the future economic welfare of the work- 
ers and people of Europe also revolves, 

Once more, Mr. President, I urge that 
my amendment be adopted. The ob- 
jections of the Senator from Ohio I claim 
to be invalid. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret that it 
was necessary for me to offer my amend- 
ment, to enable the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bznron] to have a better 
opportunity to explain what I consider 
to be a very sound position on the pro- 
posal which is before the Senate. 

We have heard repeatedly in the Sen- 
ate about the dangers of socialism, as the 
Senator from Connecticut has pointed 
out. We have heard about the dangers 
of socialism from those who are com- 
plaining about this amendment. We 
have heard about the lack of productiv- 
ity, the lack of incentive, and the lack 
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of the will to resist in Europe. We have 
heard about it in the so-called great 
debate on the troops-to-Europe issue. 
We have heard about it in connection 
with the technical-assistance program 
and the military-assistance program. 
The Senator from Connecticut makes a 
proposal which merely expresses what is 
the sense of the American people and the 
Congress, namely, that we should try to 
permit a freer flow of trade and permit 
competition where competition is pos- 
sible, and increase productivity where 
productivity is possible. How anyone can 
be against such a proposal I cannot un- 
derstand. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. What the Senator from 
Connecticut has in mind is to declare 
that so far as we are concerned capital- 
ism should be a good deal for si ac 
not merely for a few. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What the Senator 
from Connecticut has in mind is that 
where the system of competition will 
work it should be encouraged, that pro- 
ductivity should be encouraged, and 
there should be no malingering and no 
half-time effort. We should use these 
funds to get the utmost in production, to 
the same extent that we ask it of our own 
people. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. When I listened to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, I 
recalled that one of his main arguments 
was that to carry out the provisions of 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would be crass 
interference in the affairs of Europe. 

HUMPHREY. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LEHMAN. ` I do not have the Rec- 
orp before me, but I wonder whether my 
recollection is correct, namely, that the 
Senator from Ohio voted in favor of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], which 
amendment certainly provided that the 
President would be advised that Con- 
gress looks with favor on proposals in 
the form of a federation of the free 
states of Europe, and it provided that to 
advance that policy the Administrator 
should use his powers and duties under 
the act; and then the amendment recit- 
ed the powers and duties so to be in- 
voked. 

In view of the fact that I believe the 
Senator from Ohio voted in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota—although I cannot make that 
statement as a categorical one—certain- 
ly the argument of the Senator from 
Ohio in regard to possible interference in 
Europe falls completely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from New York is correct; at least, 
what he has stated corresponds with my 
observation of the vote. 

Mr, President, the countries in ques- 
tion were told that they could not ship 
iron or steel or phonograph needles be- 
hind the iron curtain. Is that inter- 
ference with their business? Of course 
it is. If we can tell countries that they 
cannot do business with one another or 
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cannot export food products or steel to 
certain other countries, certainly we can 
tell them that they should encourage 
competition. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Con- 
necticut did not document the case in 
regard to communism in the trade- 
union movement in Europe as fully as he 
should have. Certainly that case should 
be more completely documented. 

The French Federation of Labor is 
filled with Communist leadership. It 
was the American Federation of Labor 
and the CIO here in the United States 
who sent their representatives to Europe 
to break up the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and to set up a new move- 
ment. Was that interference? Of 
course, it was, but it was interference for 
freedom. 

Mr. President, it is about time that we 
interfere for freedom. If we are going 
to authorize the expenditure of $7,500,- 
000,000, ultimately to be followed by ap- 
propriations in that connection, we 
should say a few words about what we 
have been talking about in this country 
for so long, namely, competition in pro- 
duction and a free labor movement. 

Mr. President, the only thing wrong 
with the amendment is that some per- 
sons do not want to have it adopted. 
(Laughter.] 

The only thing we should do at this 
long last is put up to the Senate the 
question, Do you favor production, or do 
you not favor production? Do you favor 
a free labor movement in Europe, or do 
you not favor it? 

The amendment provides, in part, 
that— 

(2) to encourage where suitable the de- 
velopment and strengthening of the free 
labor-union movements in Europe as the col- 
lective bargaining agencies of European 
labor. 


I think that job should be done be- 
cause today the danger in Europe is 
found in two ways—in the cartels and 
monopolies and also in the Communist- 
dominated labor movement, particularly 
in the two countries which have been 
named. Anything that we can do in 
that respect is worthy of our effort. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido not yield now, 
Mr. President. 

I wish to say that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson], chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, revealed not 
long ago that the nickel cartel was ready 
to bleed this country to the tune of mil- 
lions of dollars, and that a rubber cartel 
and a tin cartel were ready to take the 
American Government and the Ameri- 
can taxpayers for a ride to the tune of 
over a billion dollars. 

If we are ready to spend large amounts 
of the money of the American taxpayers 
for the purposes of this bill, we certainly 
can spend some of it in terms of a free 
labor movement and competition in busi- 
ness and to increase productivity. 

Mr. President, there is nothing wrong 
with the amendment. It is as good, as 
an amendment, as the Sermon on the 
Mount is good in spiritual terms, 
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If Senators vote to reject the amend- 
ment, they will be saying that although 
they talk about these matters they do 
not wish to do anything about them 
when the question comes to a record vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr, DIRKSEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
engaging naïveté of the Senator from 
Minnesota really makes life bearable at 
this late hour of the day. 

This proposal is not new. Asa matter 
of fact, a press release on this subject 
went out from New York City on July 26, 
and in it there is a discussion of the eco- 
nomic and political and social possibili- 
ties of the daring new adventure, which 
it is said was about to be undertaken. 
Of course, if it is engaged in, it will make 
the ECA permanent. 

Mr. President, what would this amend- 
ment do? First of all, it would apply to 
all the Marshall-plan countries under 
title I, all the ECA countries, and all the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries. 

So far as I know, governments still 
exist in those countries, and the adop- 
tion of this amendment would result in 
making a change to the extent of the 
provisions of the amendment in their 
existing laws. N 

It is said by the proponents of the 
amendment that the matters stated in 
the amendment are only recommended. 
However the amendment provides, in 
part, that the assistance authorized by 
title I of this act shall be provided in 
such a way”—what kind of a way, Mr. 
President? Let the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut speak for it- 
self on that point. It says: 


In such a way as (1) to discourage the 
cartel. 


Mr. President, how can it be discour- 
aged? It can be discouraged by break- 
ing it up. When it is broken into all its 
component parts, what would be done 
with them? The answer is that some 
$13,000-a-year lawyers and assistants 
and statisticians would be sent to those 
countries from the United States. How 
would the purpose be served? Where 
would those persons be stationed? 

O Mr. President, this business will be 
delicious and wonderful before we get 
through with it, if we ever start it. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield now; I have only 5 minutes in 
all. 

How will the purposes of the amend- 
ment be achieved? They will be achieved 
by sending our dollars to the Western 
European countries and also sending 
there certain persons from the United 
States to study competition there and to 
hold jobs there while they are making 
those studies. When all that is done— 
and it will take a long time—it is said 
that then productivity will be encour- 
aged. How will it be encouraged, Mr. 


President? It will be encouraged by) 
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showing those countries how to manu- 
facture shoes, tractors, Coca-Cola, and 
almost anything else as cheaply and effi- 
ciently by assembly-line methods as they 
are manufactured in the United States. 

O Mr. President, it is wonderful. 
That is why the proponents of this plan 
say they are interested in an expanding 
economy; that is what they have in mind 
in this respect. 

O Mr. President, this is a honey. We 
shall send over there several regiments, 
before we get through, to deal in the 
internal affairs of some 18 countries 
there and to expand their economies and 
to tie up their economies. with every 
manner of social reform. 

This plan will make the ECA perma- 
nent; we shall be in it up to our necks; 
we shall never get out of it, and we shall 
be making permanent pensioners by the 
millions. When that is done, the sol- 
vency of the United States of America 
will be sunk. 

Mr. President, let me refer further to 
the press release which was issued from 
New York City on July 26. It was stated 
that “to formulate this program the ad- 
ministration has ventured into some dar- 
ing ideas of economic policy.” 

I will say they are daring; and the 
word will be spelled with a capital D 
before they get through. 

In the press release it is further said 
that “a policy of novel assistance is con- 
templated.” 

Mr. President, is not that grand? If 
that plan goes into effect, Senators 
should telephone the folks in their home 
States and should tell them to get ready 
to go to any one of those countries in 
Europe to proceed to participate in that 
novel drive to make it possible, under the 
concealment of general language which 
those who sponsor this plan have had in 
mind for months, for the ECA finally to 
proceed to capture for those countries 
every market in the world, with our help. 

My friend from Connecticut has a 
great solicitude for union labor. So have 
I, Mr. President. However, I wonder 
to what extent we shall aid union labor 
when those who favor this proposal suc- 
ceed in building up the program in such 
a way as to make sure that every mar- 
ket in the world will go glimmering, so 
far as our people are concerned, and 
thereby diminish and sharply reduce 
the standard of living in our country. 

O Mr. President, this amendment is 
grand. I like nothing better than this. 
I wish I were the Administrator, for 
I believe that under language of this 
kind I could proceed to take over at 
least 18 countries in the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
the amendment which we are about to 
vote on, and on which there is a request 
for the yeas and nays, the amendment 
which I offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Then I withdraw 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor cannot withdraw it, after the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WELKER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll 
on the Humphrey amendment to the 
Benton amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. -I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLeLtan] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senators from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE and Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on 
official business 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent. by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
J on pai Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. : 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
pers], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOwLAND], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosrey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIams] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Cain] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 4, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—4 
Cordon Long Magnuson 
Langer S 
NAYS—61 
Alken Hayden Millikin 
Bennett Hendrickson Moody 
Benton Hennings Morse 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Bridges Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Nixon 
Byrd Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Capehart Hunt Pastore 
Carlson Ives Russell 
Case Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kefauver Stennis 
Douglas Kem Taft 
Dworshak Kerr Thye 
Eastland Lehman Underwood 
Ecton Martin Watkins 
Ellender McCarthy Welker 
Frear McFarland Young 
George McKellar 
Green McMahon 
NOT VOTING—31 
Anderson Jenner Robertson 
Bricker Kilgore Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Knowland Smith, N, J. 
Cain Lodge Smith, N.C 
Chavez Malone Sparkman 
Duff Maybank Tobey 
Ferguson McCarran Wherry 
Flanders McClellan Wiley 
Fulbright Monroney Williams 
Gillette Neely 


Hickenlooper O'Conor 


So Mr. Humpurey’s amendment to 
Mr. Benton’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion, now, is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BENTON]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays were previously ordered on the 
Benton amendment. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is this the independ- 
ent-small-business amendment for Eu- 
rope? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the 
Benton amendment. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent by 


leave of the Senate. 


The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NeeLy], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmitTH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopGE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. If present and voting the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
FERGUSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWTAND] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tospey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Witty] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICK- 
ER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BurTLER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr] and the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained on 
official business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topey] is paired with 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. JENNER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“nay”. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—36 

Aiken Humphrey McMahon 
Benton Hunt oody 
Capehart Ives Morse 
Case Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Clements Kem ixon 
Douglas Kerr O'Mahoney 
Frear Kilgore Pastore 
Green Langer Russell 
Hayden Lehman Smathers 
Hendrickson Long Smith, Maine 
Hennings Magnuson Stennis 

Maybank Underwood 
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NAYS—31 
Bennett Ecton McKellar 
Brewster Ellender Millikin 
Bridges George Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hoey Schoeppel 
Byrd Holland aft 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Watkins 
Cordon Kefauver Welker 
Dirksen Martin Young 
Dworshak McCarthy 
Eastland McFarland 
NOT VOTING—29 
Anderson Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bricker Jenner Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr, Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cain Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Chavez Malone Sparkman 
Duft McCarran Tobey 
Fe! n McClellan Wherry 
Flanders Monroney Wiley 
Fulbright Neely Williams 
Gillette O'Conor 
So Mr. Benton’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Idaho. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 44, line 6, 
it is proposed to strike out “$5,043,- 
350,000” and insert “$5,006,350,000.” 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
during the dinner hour when many Sen- 
ators were absent from the Chamber, I 
offered an amendment quite comparable 
to this one, involving $37,500,000. That 
amendment was defeated on a voice vote. 
Since that time many Senators have 
mentioned the fact that they wanted an 
opportunity to vote on the proposal. 

I desire to point out that the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] of- 
fered an amendment on page 48, line 16, 
to add $37,500,000 for economic and 
technical assistance in Africa and the 
Near East. 

In connection with that amount there 
is authorization to make available $10,- 
000,000 for payment by the United States 
to the United Nations, under the provi- 
sions of the United Nations Palestine Aid 
Act of 1950, and another $10,000,000 to 
assist in the relief of refugees coming into 
Israel. At the time the Senator offered 
the amendment to increase the amount 
by $37,500,000, he assured those who 
would support his amendment that he 
planned subsequently to offer an amend- 
ment to deduct that amount from an- 
other section of the bill providing eco- 
nomic aid or military aid, so that the 
total amount of the bill would not be in- 
creased by $37,500,000. 

Iam offering this amendment because 
I think many of the Senators who voted 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois were under the impression that in 
doing so they could approve the transfer 
without increasing the amount in the 
bill. My amendment provides for tak- 
ing off $37,000,000 instead of $37,500,000, 
which would virtually offset the amount 
of the increase effected by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
stated the facts correctly. I asked for 
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an added appropriation of $37,500,000, 
and made the promise that we would sup- 
port an amendment diminishing the 
amount for Europe. While this promise 
was made prior to the time the money 
was deducted from the European figure, 
I feel bound to support the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho, and if he had 
not been so quick on his feet it was my 
intention to offer the amendment my- 
self. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I supported 
the Douglas amendment with the 
understanding that it would not mean a 
net increase, that the same amount 
would be deducted from European aid 
and added to Near East aid. So, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho should 
be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
cannot be recognized, under the rules. 
The Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. I have voted 
for approximately a billion dollars of 
reductions in European aid on the theory 
that all the money was not necessary and 
that we could safely save some of it. I 
am opposed to the logic of this kind of 
an amendment. If Israel should have 
more American money, let us give Israel 
the money. But that is not a proper 
argument for reducing some other au- 
thorization that has nothing to do with 
Israel. 

Therefore, Mr. President, being op- 
posed to that principle, and feeling that 
if the money is justified for Israel she 
should have the money, and if the money 
is justified for Europe, Europe should 
have the money, I see no reason why we 
should cut Europe because we have voted 
for an inerease for Israel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Idaho. [Putting 
the question.] The “noes” seem to have 
it—— 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NeeLy], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Cannax] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent, 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
SmĮmITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
NeEELY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Jenner], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr, KNOWLAND ], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the. signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son], and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Bennett Capehart Douglas 
Brewster Carlson Dworshak 
Bridges Case Eastland 
Butler, Md. Cordon Ecton > 
Byrd Dirksen Ellender 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the Benton amendment let- 
tered “A,” on page 43, line 3, and page 43, 
between lines 17 and 18, was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it possible for a 
Senator who has voted for an amend- 
ment to ask for reconsideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senator 
who voted in the majority is the only 
Senator who can move to reconsider the 
vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Task the question: 
Did the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
CaPEHART] vote for the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did, 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NeeLy] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH} is absent by leave of the Senate, 
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the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WitEy] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained on 
official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Bennett Eastland McKellar 
Brewster Ecton Millikin 
Bridges Ellender Mundt 
Butler, Md, George Robertson 
Byrd Hoey Schoeppel 
Capehart Holland Taft 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Watkins 
Cordon Kefauver Welker 
Dirksen Martin Young 
Dworshak McCarthy 

NAYS—35 
Aiken Ives Moody 
Benton Johnson, Tex, Morse 
Case Kem Murray 
Clements Kerr Nixon 
Douglas Kilgore O’Mahoney 
Green Langer Pastore 
Hayden Lehman Russell 
Hendrickson Long Smathers 
Hennings Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Hill Maybank Stennis 
Humphrey McFarland Underwood 
Hunt McMahon 

NOT VOTING—29 

Anderson Ferguson Jenner 
Bricker Flanders Knowland 
Butler, Nebr. Frear Lodge 
Cain Fulbright Malone 
Chavez Gillette McCarran 
Duff Hickenlooper McClellan 


the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CORDON. On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote yea.“ 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] are absent on 
official’ business. , 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
O'Conor] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate on official business, to attend 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmiTH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Fouusricut], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
O'Conor], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Carn] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
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to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

-The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], are 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY!] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOwWLAND I, and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr, SmirH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Toney] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] is detained on official busi- 
ness, and his pair with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] has been an- 
nounced previously. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILIAMS] are detained on 
Official business. 7 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Know xanp] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
California would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICK- 
ER]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 5, as follows: 


YEAS—61 
Aiken Dworshak Humphrey 
Bennett Eastland Hunt 
Benton Ellender Ives 
Brewster Frear Johnson, Colo. 
Butler, Md. George Johnson, Tex. 
Byrd Green Johnston, S. C. 
Carlson Hayden Kefauver 
Case Hendrickson Kerr 
Clements Hennings Kilgore 
Connally Hill Lehman 
Dirksen Hoey Long 
Douglas Holland Magnuson 
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Martin Mundt Stennis 
Maybank Murray Taft 
McCarthy Nixon Thye 
McFarland O'Mahoney Underwood 
McKellar Pastore atkins 
McMahon Robertson Welker 
Millikin Russell Young 
Moody Smathers 
Morse Smith, Maine 
NAYS—5 

Capehart Kem Schoeppel 
Ecton Langer 

NOT VOTING—30 
Anderson Fulbright Neely 
Bricker Gilette O'Conor 
Bridges Hickenlooper Sal 
Butler, Nebr, Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Cain Knowland Smith, N. C. 
Chavez Lodge Spar! 
Cordon Malone Tobey 
Duff McCarran Wherry 
Ferguson McClellan Wiley 
Flanders Monroney Williams 


So the bill (H. R. 5113) was passed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. CONNALLY, 
Mr. Green, Mr. McManon, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. WILEY, Mr. Surg of New Jersey, 
and Mr. SALTonsTaLL conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have House bill 
5113 printed showing the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that next Wednesday, 
in accordance with the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement previously entered into, 
the unfinished business will be the bill 
to authorize the transfer of certain naval 
vessels, House bill 3463. After disposing 
of that bill, we expect to take up House 
bill 4914, a bill providing for the con- 
struction of military and naval instal- 
lations. 

If the appropriation bill is not then 
ready for consideration it is our expecta- 
tion that we shall be able to take up a 
bill to readjust the postal rates, Senate 
bill 1065, and possibly Senate bill 1335, a 
bill to reajust the size and weight limi- 
tations on fourth-class mail; and fol- 
lowing that, if we have time, Senate bill 
355, a bill to raise the salaries of postal 
employees. 

Mr. MAGNUSON and Mr. MAYBANK 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ishould like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader a ques- 
tion. Tomorrow I am leaving the city 
for the Pacific Northwest. 

When I get there I will be asked a 
question not only by the press but by 
many people. I can phrase the question 
by asking, What about statehood for 
Alaska? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. The statehood bills 
are on the agenda. Of course, we are 
trying to meet a goal of adjournment by 
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October 1. If we adjourn on that day, 
we shall not be able to dispose of the two 
statehood bills by that day. So they will 
still be on the agenda, and it is our ex- 
pectation that they will be taken up 
shortly after we reconvene, whether it be 
in the fall or in January. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, 
after we get through during this session 
with the so-called must bills, it is the 
intention of the majority leader, whether 
we meet before January 3 or after Jan- 
uary 3, that we consider the Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood bills. : 

Mr. MCFARLAND. The majority pol- 
icy committee placed those bills on the 
agenda, to be considered. Several other 
bills are on the agenda. A great many 
of them will be disposed of before we 
adjourn. I regret that I am not able to 
tell my good friend from Washington 
whether the Alaska bill will be disposed 
of before we adjourn. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, If not, in all prob- 
ability consideration of the Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood bills would be passed 
over until we meet again, whether it be 
before January 3 or after January 3. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished majority leader 
when he expects to have a call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The calendar was 
called on Monday. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
when there will be another call. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My reason for ask- 
ing the question is that there is on the 
calendar a very important bill dealing 
with the Export-Import Bank. I do not 
believe, there will be any opposition to it. 
I hope that after we conclude consider- 
ation of the two or three bills which the 
majority leader has mentioned, partic- 
ularly the postal bill, we will take up the 
Export-Import Bank bill if the calendar 
is not called in the meantime. - 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would state that when the Senate began 
the consideration of the mutual security 
bill, which has just been passed, the Sen- 
ate temporarily laid aside the bill (H. R. 
3463) to authorize the transfer of cer- 
tain naval vessels, and it automatically 
comes before the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announced that 
fact. 


ROLL-CALL VOTES ON WEDNESDAY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the majority leader inform the Sen- 
ate whether or not there have been any 
informal agreements concerning dis- 
pensing with roll-call votes on Wednes- 

ay. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Not on Wednes- 
day, but on Tuesday. We will not dis- 
pense with any roll-call votes on Wed- 
nesday. There may be some roll-call 
votes on Wednesday. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The junior 
Senator from Maine understands that 
there have been no informal agreements 
concerning dispensing with roll-call 
votes on Wednesday. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Maine is correct. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
August 27 I addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States with re- 
spect to the Defense Production Act. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvucusT 27, 1951. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Fourteen months ago, 
Mr. President, you sent American troops into 
a war in Korea, knowing full well that it was 
a full-scale war. 

You knew at that time, Mr. President, that 
your act would create a complete change in 
the economic condition of this country and 
the world. 

Yet, 2 months after you sent American boys 
to fight and die in Korea, you sent to the 
Congress of the United States a request for 
legislation, and that request was wholly in- 
adequate to meet the situation you had 
created. 

It did not call for any form of control over 
the cost of living the American people would 
have to meet in the face of your war in Korea, 

It did not call for the control of prices or 
wages. 

In fact, Mr. President, a few short weeks 
after you sent that request for legislation to 
the Congress you sent a letter to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee boldly 
contending that you did not see any reason 
for the authority to control prices or the cost 
of living. 

The Congress recognized, Mr. President, 
that you had created a state of war and it 
did authorize you to control prices and the 
cost of living on a wartime basis. 

You signed that bill into law on Septem- 
ber 8, 1950, but you did not utilize the au- 
thorization to control the rising prices and 
cost of living despite the fact an inflationary 
spiral had already reached alarming pro- 
portions. 

On December 19, 1950, Mr. President, you 
notified the American people that price con- 
trols would be enforced in 30 days. 

In that 30 days when the Ainerican public 
was aware of impending controls the Con- 
sumer Price Index rose 3 points to make 
the total increase over the Korean War dec- 
laration 6.6 percent. 

Thirty-six days after that announcement, 
Mr. President, you ordered a freeze on ceil- 
ing prices. 

You decided to utilize powers which you 
said only 5 months before would not be nec- 
essary—in fact, your words in that letter 
were that price controls were not necessary 
in the “foreseeable future.” 

Just last Thursday, Mr. President, you ad- 
mitted in your message to Congress that the 
act you signed on September 8, 1950, was 
“sufficient” to meet the situation, authough 
it was not what you had asked for. 

Now we find, Mr. President, that you con- 
tend the amendments to that act will create 
higher prices and a higher cost of living to 
the American people. 

You could, you know, be just as wrong this 
time as you were a year ago when you said 
price controls were not necessary in the 
“foreseeable future.” 

In view of your obvious shortsightedness, 
Mr. President, or your willingness to use the 
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Congress as a scapegoat for poor Judgment, 
it behooves me to ask you this question: 

“If Congress should follow your recommen- 
dations for changes in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, as outlined in your message of last 
Thursday, are you in a position, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to guarantee the American people that 
lower prices and a lower cost of living will 
result?” 

I believe, Mr. President, that since you 
control the administration of any laws the 
Congress enacts, it is your responsibility to 
assure the people the results of such admin- 
istration, particularly since you have so will- 
ingly and certainly assured the people that 
Congress is wrong. 

Your answer to the above question will 
greatly assist the Congress in de 
how sincere you were when you criticized the 
action of Congress in your message last 
Thursday. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Homer E. CaPEHART. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a reply from the President of the 
United States under date of August 31, 
1951. I shall read the letter to the Sen- 
ate, because I have now joined the great 
immortals in that I have received a let- 
ter from the President of the United 
States. 

The President’s letter reads: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
August 31, 1951. 

Dear Homer; I appreciated your letter of 
the twenty-seventh, and read it with a lot of 
interest. It seems to be strictly a political 
document intended to offset the terrible 
Capehart amendment to the Production Act. 
It is too bad that you didn’t consider your 
amendment before it was tacked on the 
Defense Production Act. In fact, I read 
your explanation of it in the Recorp, and 
after I read it I was in some doubt as to 
whether you understood it yourself or not, 
All the conversation you can put up on the 
subject now will not cure the actual fact 
that the amendment and the two others for 
which I am asking repeal were wrong and 
had no business on the Defense Production 
Act. 


In response to your question— 


The question was whether or not, if we 
gave the President what he asked for in 
the control bill, he would be able to 
guarantee that he could reduce the cost 
of living— 

In response to your question let me say 
that I cannot guarantee the American people 
that we will have lower prices and a lower 
cost of living than we have today, even if 
the changes recommended in the Defense 
Production Act are made. The inflationary 
pressures are probably going to be so great 
that it will be hard to hold the line even 
with the strongest kind of law. However, it 
is my considered judgment that we will have 
lower prices and a lower cost of living if your 
amendment is repealed than we will have if 
it is left in the law. 

I hope you are fully recovered from your 
fall. 

Sincerely yours, d 
HARRY TRUMAN. 


The President makes himself clear on 
two points. One is that even if Congress 
gives him what he asks for, he will not 
guarantee to reduce the cost of living. 
Secondly, he is against the so-called 
Capehart amendment, as Well as other 
amendments which were adopted by 
Congress; and any criticism which is 
directed against me is of course applica- 
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ble also to all Members of the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
heated discussion over the so-called 
Capehart amendment. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency yesterday 
voted unanimously to ask the adminis- 
tration, through Mr. Wilson, to submit 
a substitute or clarifying amendment for 
the so-called Capehart amendment. 

In all fairness, and in order that the 
substitute or clarifying amendment 
which they have prepared, may have the 
widest distribution and may be called to 
the attention of all Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that the proposed 
amendment be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les. 

Mr. MAYBANK., I wish merely to say 
that when the amendment came to the 
Senate I had copies of it distributed to 
the members of the committee and to 
the press. I also submitted the amend- 
ment for the Recorp and made a state- 
ment in the Recor in connection with it. 
to the effect that it would be the first 
order of business of the committee on 
Monday, September 10. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the suggested amend- 
ment incorporated in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sug- 
gested amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT To CLEAR UP ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF SECTION 402 (D) (4) 


(4) After the enactment of this paragraph 
no ceiling price regulation applicable to 
the sales of manufacturers or processors of 
any materials shall become effective which 
establishes a level of prices for such sales 
below the lower of (A) the level prevail- 
ing for such sales just before the date of 
issuance of the regulation, or (B) the level 
prevailing for such sales during the period 
January 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, in- 
clusive. Nothing in this paragraph shall pro- 
hibit the establishment or maintenance of 
a ceiling price regulation applicable to the 
sales of manufacturers or processors which 
(1) reflects the highest level of prices prevail- 
ing during a representative base period be- 
tween January 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, 
inclusive, adjusted for increases or decreases 
in costs between such period and July 26, 
1951, or (2) is established under a regula- 
tion issued prior to the enactment of this 
paragraph, The adjustment for increases or 
decreases in costs prescribed in clause (1) 
of the preceding sentence of this paragraph 
shall include adjustment for changes in ma- 
terial and direct factory labor costs and a 
reasonable allowance, as determined by the 
President, for changes in all other costs in- 
cluding indirect labor, factory, selling, ad- 
vertising, office, and all other production, dis- 
tribution, transportation and administration 
costs, which he finds are properly allocable 
to the production and sale of the materials 
sold by the manufacturers and processors. 
The President shall make appropriate pro- 
vision for adjustment for any such manu- 
facturers or processors whose ceiling prices 
result in financial hardship to such manu- 
facturers or processors. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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as a part of my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp subsection (d) of section 
402 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, so that every Member 
of the Senate may read the language 
which is now in the law, in comparison 
with the language which has been sug- 
gested by Mr. Wilson and his associates. 
It is only fair to Mr. Wilson and the 
administration that the Senate should 
be able to compare the two. Inasmuch 
as the Senate will be in recess, as I un- 
derstand, until Tuesday, Members of 
both Houses will have an opportunity 
to see what the proposed amendment 
is. 
There being no objection, the pro- 
vision was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

(e) Subsection (d) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) After the enactment of this para- 
graph, no ceiling price on any material (other 
than an agricultural commodity) or on any 
service shall become effective which is below 
the lower of (A) the price prevailing just 
before the date of issuance of the regulation 
or order establishing such ceiling price, or 
(B) the price prevailing during the period 
January 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, in- 
clusive. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
prohibit the establishment or maintenance 
of a ceiling price with respect to any mate- 
rial (other than an agricultural commodity) 
or service which (1) is based upon the high- 
est price between January 1, 1950, and June 
24, 1950, inclusive, if such ceiling price re- 
flects adjustments for increases or decreases 
in costs occurring subsequent to the date on 
which such highest price was received and 
prior to July 26, 1951, or (2) is established 
under a regulation issued prior to the en- 
actment of this paragraph. Upon applica- 
tion and a proper showing of his prices and 
costs by any person subject to a ceiling price, 
the President shall adjust such ceiling price 
in the manner prescribed in clause (1) of 
the preceding sentence. For the purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘costs’ includes ma- 
terial, indirect and direct labor, factory, sell- 
ing, advertising, office, and all other produc- 
tion, distribution, transportation and admin- 
istration costs, except such as the President 
may determine to be unreasonable and 
excessive.” 


Mr, CAPEHART. Let me say that I 
have only one interest—as I know the 
other members of the conference had 
only one interest—and that is to write 
legislation which will permit the Presi- 
dent of the United States to control 
prices and roll back prices which will 
be fair and equitable to everyone. 

CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
as in executive session, consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
nominations will be stated. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Daniel L. Wheeler to be an ensign in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
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UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the United 
States Coast Guard are confirmed en 
bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the nomina- 
tions this day confirmed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be or- 
dered that at the conclusion of its busi- 
ness today, the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Tuesday, SeLtember 4, 
1951; and that immediately cfter the 
convening of the Senate on said day, the 
Presiding Officer shall, without debate 
and without the transaction of business 
of any nature, declare the Senate in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Wednes- 
day, September 5, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDFNT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, at 
this time I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank the Members of the Senate for 
their patience in staying here this eve- 
ning and completing action on the mu- 
tual security bill. This has brought us 
that much nearer our adjournment date 
of October 1, as we have completed the 
part of the agenda which was supposed 
to be completed this week. 

Next week we may be a little later than 
we anticipated in taking up the defense 
appropriation bill; and, if recessary, we 
may have to have a session on Saturday. 

Mr, BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one moment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. I think it is very fine 
of the distinguished majority leader to 
congratulate Senators on their patience; 
but, on my part, let me congratulate the 
majority leader on the leadership he 
has shown this week in bringing us to 
this point and in getting this bill through 
tonight as he did. 

Mr. McFARLAND, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 


STATEMENT PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by me regarding the case in- 
volving the Lake Charles American Press 
and its representatives be printed in the 
Appendix. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, at 
this time, in accordance with the un- 
animous-consent agreement which now 
has been entered, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and*31 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being under 
the order previously entered, until Tues- 
day, September 4, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


SEPTEMBER 5 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 31 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 27), 1951: 

DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 

A. Devitt Vanech, of Connecticut, to be 
Deputy Attorney General, vice Peyton Ford, 
resigned. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

William Amory Underhill, of Florida, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 31 (legislative day of 
August 27), 1951: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Daniel L. Wheeler for permanent appoint- 
ment as ensign in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, effective October 2, 1951. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


William A. Mayberry Richard M. Dillon 
Francis L. Brittan John W. Yager 

Philip A. Hogue Norman W. Bouchard 
Eugene Carlson, Jr. Gerard J. Perron 

Paul R. Happel Elliot S. Shafer 

Edric S. Bates 


To be ensigns 


Andrew F. Nixon Francis H, Achard, Jr. 
Forrest E. Stewart Donald L. Savary, Jr. 
William F. Maki 


To be chief boatswain 
Richard E. Walker 
To be chief radio electrician 
George W. Rickles 
To be chief machinists 


Robert J. Collins 
Jessie S. Cockrell 


To be chief pay clerk - 
Wm. E. Sparks 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1951 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order of Friday last, the Senate will stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 5 seconds 
p. m.), the Senate stood in recess until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, September 5, 
1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 
4, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Albert P. Shirkey, pastor, Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: $ 

Our Father and our God, throughout 
our history we have kept our faith in 
Thee, weak and faltering as it is. As 
a nation we have not been ashamed to 
declare to all: “In God we trust.” From 
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weakness to strength, from littleness to 
greatness, from insignificance to world 
influence Thou hast led us as a people. 
And now we find ourselves crowned with 
glory and honor and set in the midst of 
the nations of the earth, to feed, to help, 
and to defend them. We pray for 
strength to do the right, we pray for 
love to champion the cause of the en- 
slaved, we pray for endurance against 
evil forces in every form and in every 
place. Thou hast left Thy power in our 
hands—power sufficient to destroy our 
world or rebuild it. With Thy aid we 
have unlocked the secrets of the uni- 
verse, but one secret we lack—the abil- 
ity to find Thy will. Help us, O God, 
to find Thy will, wherein alone is to be 
found peace for ourselves and peace for 
the world. Therefore, like the mariner 
searching the night for the light of the 
north star, so we turn ourselves to Thee, 
the only true light amid all our dark- 
ness, and the only light by which we can 
find our way. 

In Christ’s name we pray, who is the 
truth, the life, the way. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 31, and Tuesday, September 4, 
1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to present petitions 
and memorials, to introduce bills and 
joint resolutions, make insertions in the 
Recorp, and transact other routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES SUBMITTED DURING AD- 

JOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 31, 1951, 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4914) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military and naval 
installations, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments on Septem- 
ber 4, 1951, and submitted a report (No. 
727) thereon. 

REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 4014) to amend section 3121 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a 
report (No, 728) thereon. 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2093. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the newspaper boys of America; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cartson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WELKER: 3 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands to the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL POSTAGE STAMP 
IN COMMEMORATION OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER BOYS OF AMERICA 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for the issuance of a special 
postage stamp in commemoration of the 
newspaper boys of America. 

The bill (S. 2093) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the newspaper boys 
of America, introduced by Mr. CARLSON, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may discuss 
very briefly the bill just introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
day more than 52,000,000 newspapers, 
one of our most perishable commodities, 
are delivered to consumers in the United 
States. A legion of approximately 500,- 
000 boys is involved in this process and 
these workers range in age from 10 up 
to adulthood. Most of them are school 
boys, and their work is done before and 
after school. 

Our newsboys play an important part 
in one of the greatest businesses of mod- 
ern times—the distribution of the daily 
news to the home, office, street, and 
factory. 

The International Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association, who are so depend- 
ent on the newsboys for the distribution 
of papers and periodicals are sponsoring 
the authorization of a postage stamp to 
commemorate the splendid work done by 
these boys. 

The job of newsboy gives a lad a 
chance to render a real service to his 
community, and to earn a regular and 
substantial sum of money for this work. 
It keeps him busy in the spare hours of 
the day. It helps to develop good habits, 
by teaching him the value of time, 
money, honesty, and courtesy. It in- 
structs him how to meet, talk, and deal 
with people, It teaches him business 
methods by training him to make reg- 
ular collections or account for his sales. 
There is no better school for developing 
leaders. Many of the future business, 
professional, and political leaders of our 
towns, cities, States, and Nation are now 
serving in the ranks of carrier-salesmen, 
Newsboys are fundamentally a civic- 
minded group. They have carried on a 


very active campaign in behalf of the 
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sale of war bonds and later defense 
bonds. 

The money earned by the newspaper 
boy is being used in carrying on worth- 
while activities. Many of them contrib- 
ute to the upkeep of their homes. Most 
of them are buying their own clothes 
and preparing to share the expense of 
their further education. 

In recent years we have become in- 
creasingly aware of the difficulties youth 
faces in making the transition from life 
in school to life in the world of work. 
Newspaper carrier work is a strong link 
in this process and democratic society 
seeks to provide its youth with opportuni- 
ties for maximal development. 

Therefore, in order that the Ameri- 
can people may acknowledge in an ap- 
propriate manner the great service ren- 
dered by this loyal group of workers, I 
have today introduced a bill providing 
for the issuance of a special postage 
stamp in commemoration of the news- 
paper boys of America, and requested its 
appropriate reference. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1046) to readjust 
postal rates, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


RECALL OF GENERAL MacARTHUR—INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS OF CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF JOINT COMMITTEES ON ARMED 
SERVICES AND FOREIGN RELATIONS— 
(S. DOC. NO. 69) 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on August 
17, eight members of the Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committees sub- 
mitted their individual views covering 
the hearings that were held concerning 
the dismissal of General MacArthur, and 
the military situation in the Far East. I 
ask unanimous consent that these indi- 
vidual views be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

I may say, Mr. President, that I have 
had an opportunity to confer with the 
chairman of the joint committee, and 
as a result he has no objection whatso- 
ever to the views now being printed as a 
Senate document. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] did object to a similar request on 
Thursday, August 23, but only for the 
reason that the request was made before 
the September 1 committee deadline for 
the filing of individual views with the 
committee. When the previous request 
was made, the Senator from Georgia 
stated: 


I have no objection to this matter. It is 
a well-worked-out report. It evidences a 
great deal of detail work. As a matter of 
fact, I want the Senators’ report printed 
as a Senate document. I should like to have 
it widely disseminated. The eight Senators 
were kind enough to compliment me in the 
report far beyond my deserts, and I want 
the widest possible circulation of the re- 
port. 


I renew my unanimous-consent re- 


quest that the views of the eight Senators 
be printed as a Senate document. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 


so ordered. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Comuinittee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see ihe end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. JENNER: 

Statement by him regarding the Japanese 
Peace Treaty released September 4, 1951. 

Ecitorials from Indiana newspapers com- 
r-enting on the investigation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Article on the subject, Should the United 
States of America Ratify the Genocide 
Treaty? by Frank E. Holman, published in 
the August 1951 issue of the Rotarian. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Article entitled “VFW: Defenders of Free- 
dom,” written by Harry H. Schlacht and 
published in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of August 30, 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “Europe tie Battle- 
ground,” written by Michael Straight and 
published in the September 10 issue of the 
New Republic. 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

Editorial entitled National Vegetable 
Week” published in the Packer, the National 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry news- 
paper. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

Article entitled “Farm Credit Agency 
Earns One Hundredth Million,” published in 
the Washington Star of August 25, 1951. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Article entitled “When To Use Your Right 
of Petition,” written by Alfred Steinberg 
and published in Nation’s Business for 
August 1951, dealing with private bills in 
Congress. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Article entitled “A. F. of L. Teachers Ask 
Education Defense,” written by Murray 
Illson, and published in the New York Times 
of August 25, 1951. 

Address regarding attacks on the public- 
school system, by Elmo Roper, broadcast 
over the radio on August 19, 1951. 

Article entitled “Thought Control: United 
States Style,” written by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman of the department of higher edu- 
cation of New York University, and pub- 
lished in the September 1951 issue of the 
Progressive, 


WILLIAM N. OATIS 


i 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
any objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. O’CONOR. According to the 
statement of the official representative 
of Czechoslovakia in this country, the 
case of William N. Oatis, Associated 
Press correspondent now imprisoned in 
Czechoslovakia, is “finished business.” 
Thus the Czechoslovakian ambassador 
Officially informed the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States that his 
country has no intention of taking any 
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action toward correction of the mis- 
carriage of justice as a result of which 
Mr. Oatis is now condemned to spend 
years behind prison bars. 

The Oatis case can never be “finished 
business” to American people, or to the 
representatives of the free American 
press which has been one of the real 
safeguards of our country throughout 
all periods of its existence. Positive 
action must be taken, and pressed con- 
tinuingly, to let the Communist rulers of 
Czechoslovakia know that, as far as the 
American people and the free world are 
concerned, the Oatis case will never be 
“finished business” until he is released 
from confinement and from duress. 

Protests, vigorous protests on the part 
of the State Department, and even 
scathing denunciation by our President, 
have failed to move the Czechoslovakian 
Government from its stubborn and un- 
just stand. 

Therefore, in justice to Mr. Oatis, and 
in defense of the free press of the world 
which is seriously threatened by such 
instances as the Oatis imprisonment, 
action beyond mere protests must be 
taken. 

Some time ago I presented a resolu- 
tion to the Senate urging that this body 
go on record as condemning to the ut- 
most the injustice perpetrated upon Mr. 
Oatis and recommending certain posi- 
tive steps which would serve to impress 
upon the Czechoslovakian Government, 
as no mere words could, the indignation 
felt by all citizens of the United States. 
The positive steps then recommended 
were an embargo on all trade with 
Czechoslovakia, expulsion of all mem- 
bers of the press representing iron cur- 
tain countries and also formal action 
to bring the matter before the United 
Nations, so that the force of world opin- 
ion could be brought into play. 

While the Congress has expressed its 
indignation at this unjust jailing, no 
Official steps beyond mere protests have 
resulted. Mr. Oatis still languishes in 
prison and the Czechoslovakian Ambas- 
sador declares his case is “finished busi- 
ness.” y 

We should demand that representa- 
tives of Tass, the Russian propaganda 
agency which masquerades as a news- 
gathering organization, be deprived of 
the privileges accorded to members of 
the press in the United States. They 
should be expelled from the Press Galler- 
ies of Congress, and their credentials and 
diplomatic passports be withdrawn. All 
other correspondents from Communist 
countries should be subjected to the same 
restrictions placed upon United States 
correspondents behind the iron curtain. 

Privileges of the Press Galleries are, by 
formal regulation, restricted to those 
whose main source of income is from 
newspaper sources. As representatives 
of the Soviet Government, admitted to 
this country on diplomatic passports, the 
Tass representatives are not eligible. It 
is on such technical grounds, but in ac- 
cordance with the broad objective of 
driving home to the Communist leaders 
in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere that our 
citizens will no longer take such mis- 
treatment of American citizens passively, 
that we urge expulsion of the Tass repre- 
sentatives. 
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I have prepared and send to the desk 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Ca] a resolu- 
tion urging that the Senate go on record 
as favoring such retaliatory action. - 

The resolution (S. Res. 200), submitted 
by Mr. O’Conor for himself and Mr. 
Carn, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas nearly 5 months have elapsed 
since William N. Oatis, Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Czechoslovakia, was arrested, 
tried, and imprisoned on spurious charges of 
spying for the United States Government; 
and 

Whereas subsequent to this gross miscar- 
riage of justice and studied insult to the 
American people, the usual diplomatic cour- 
tesies of visits to the imprisoned man have 
been denied to our official representative in 
Czechoslovakia; and 

Whereas the Czechoslovakian Ambassador 
to this country has officially declared the 
Oatis case finished business, thus in effect 
declaring there is no possibility of Mr. Oatis’ 
release; and 

Whereas despite the harsh and unjust 
treatment accorded Oatis as a representative 
of the American press, newspapermen from 
behind the iron curtain who are actually 
not representatives of the press but of the 
Communist governments themselves, are 
being accorded fullest privileges of the con- 
gressional Press Galleries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States declare it to be the sense of this body 
that representatives of Tass, who really are 
diplomatic employees of the Russian Govern- 
ment, should be deprived of their member- 
ship in the Press Galleries of the United 
States Congress, and their credentials and 
diplomatic passports be withdrawn, and that 
all other correspondents from Communist 
countries be subjected to the same restric- 
tions, as to numbers, limitation of travel, 
etc., as are placed upon United States corre- 
spondents behind the iron curtain. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, in the 
issue of the Baltimore Sun of today, 
September 5, a forthright and challeng- 
ing editorial is published regarding the 
Oatis case. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial may be printed at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Time To BE REALISTIC IN PRESS MATTERS 


The case of William Oatis, the Associated 
Press correspondent who is now in prison in 
Czechoslovakia for the crime of being a con- 
scientious reporter, is outrageous no matter 
how you look at it. Its outrageousness is 
naturally most vivid to other American 
newspapermen—and not least because it 
underscores the one-sided nature of press 
relations with the Communist nations. 

American newspapermen have been all 
but eliminated from behind the iron curtain, 
Those few who remain are kept under con- 
stant surveillance, like suspected criminals 
are hedged about with every conceivable re- 
striction, are granted no real access to sources 
of news, must submit all of their dispatches 
to censorship, and must carry on under a 
day-to-day expectation of expulsion or 
even—as in the case of Mr. Oatis—imprison- 
ment. 

By contrast, representatives of the Rus- 
sian news agency, Tass, enjoy the com- 
pletely unrestricted privileges of the free 
press in the United States. Not only are all 
doors thrown open to them: they are free 
to attend off-the-record press conferences. 
There is of course no censorship on their 
dispatches. And owing to the peculiar na- 
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ture of their relationship to the Russian 
Government—they are not free newspaper- 
men but are Governmeny employees ad- 
mitted to the United States on diplomatic 
passports—they make free use of the diplo- 
matic pouch for such confidential reports as 
they make back to their employer, i. e., the 
Soviet Government. 

This is a fantastic state of affairs, which 
has persisted only because of this country’s 
traditional reluctance to interfere with the 
free press, or anything that hides behind 
the skirts of the free press. The American 
press, jealous as it is of its freedom, has 
been especially concerned that there shall 
be no more restrictions on the press freedom 
of foreign correspondents stationed in this 
country than on its own reporters here at 
home. 

But Mr. Oatis is still in prison. Moreover, 
the new Czech Ambassador has curtly stated 
that the Oatis case is finished business. This 
puts a different complexion on the matter; 
and at last the board of directors of fhe 
American Society of Newspaper Editors has 
made formal protest. 

The ASNE has demanded that Tass rep- 
resentatives be expelled from the press gal- 
leries of Congress on the ground that they 
are not free reporters but draw their pay 
from nonnewspaper sources, i. e., the Soviet 
Government. On this same ground, repre- 
sentatives of the Voice of America, who are 
Government employees, are already excluded 
from the galleries. 

The ASNE has asked the State Department 
to declare Tass correspondent Mikhail Fed- 
orov, an aeronautical engineer who entered 
the United States on a diplomatic passport, 
to be persona non grata and sent home. 

The ASNE has demanded that there be 
strict reciprocity as regards foreign corre- 
spondents in the United States—that they 
shall be placed under the same restrictions 
regarding numbers, freedom of travel, and 
working conditions as are American corre- 
spondents working in their home countries, 

These proposals have been made as a re- 
sult of extreme provocation. They are emi- 
nently reasonable. Since they would apply 
only to the correspondents of countries where 
the press is not free, they do not weaken this 
country’s traditional and constitutional po- 
sition regarding freedom of the press. And 
though their adoption will probably have 
little effect in improving the lot of conscien- 
tious reporters abroad, at least it will let the 
iron-curtain countries know that we do not 
intend to let our institutions be used 
against us. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, Mr. 
Constantine Brown, a well-informed and 
clear-thinking columnist, in an article 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
August 30, clearly stated the case under 
the heading “Insults do not faze Com- 
munists.” Because this article deserves 
reading throughout the country I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 5 
Insutts Do Nor Fazer ComMMuUNISTS—TRU- 

MAN’sS BLUNT TALK TO CZECH ENVOY WON’T 

FREE OATIS—ACTION Yet To BE TAKEN ON, 

CUTTING OFF TRADE ‘ 

(By Constantine Brown 

After months of cruel imprisonment Wil- 
liam N. Oatis, the unfortunate Associated 
Press correspondent in Prague, is still in 
jail and his liberation is as far off as ever. 

Whatever may be said about President 
Truman, nobody can accuse him of not being 
blunt. 

The fact that he has utilized this facility 
for plain—very plain—English, instead of 
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the heavy $5 words of the diplomats, in 
the diplomatic field, has gained him almost 
unanimous applause in the country. 

But his blunt talk to the new Czechoslo- 
yakia envoy, Vladimir Prochazka, has not 
brought the liberation of Mr. Oatis. Pro- 
chazka, unlike his western colleagues, is 
used to abusive language. In his own coun- 
try, if he made a mistake he would be only 
too delighted to get off with a rough dress- 
ing down. He might expect a lengthy term 
in a concentraton camp or an untimely 
meeting with his ancestors. 

Mr. Oatis is not likely to be freed from 
the political dungeon where he was thrown 
by the Czech Communists because a petty 
Official of that government got an “undiplo- 
matic” reception from the President of the 
United States or because Secretary of State 
Acheson refused to extend his hand when 
the Rey envoy called on him. 

Insults do not phase Communists. They 
consider them mere propaganda gestures, 
to which they eventually retaliate. But this 
well-founded reception of the Communist 
Ambassador is not going to get Mr. Oatis 
out of the inhuman jail where he languishes. 

Nor would the recall of our Ambassador 
from Prague—as some persons haye sug- 
gested—help much. Moscow, which is at 
the bottom of the persecution of Amer- 
ican citizens and humiliation of our offi- 
cial representatives in the satellite coun- 
tries, is eager to have American diplomatic 
and consular establishments withdrawn. 

The American flag which flies over our 
missions abroad is one of the few things 
which still give hope to the large number 
of oppressed people in the satellite nations. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in their 
despair they hope the day will come when 
American planes will start bombing their 
cities. To them this will be the end of 
the nightmare to which they now are sub- 
jected. 

In a letter received from behind the iron 
curtain recently by this reporter, the writer 
says: 

“I and my family may be the victims of 
your bombs. That would mean the end of a 
life which is certainly not worth living. But 
if we escape, I and my children can hope 
for a better life after everything is over.” 

The manifestations of President Truman 
and Secretary Acheson have been well re- 
ceived. But a more definite policy, such as 
severance of all trade with Czechoslovakia, 
might lead to Mr. Oatis’ liberation. 

That country has a lively trade with the 
United States. In 1950 the Czech Govern- 
ment exported to this country goods amount- 
ing to over $26,000,000. This may appear to 
be a puny amount to us, who are used to the 
dance of billions. But to a country like 
Czechoslovakia it is a big amount, particu- 
larly since it represents hard currency which 
is difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Only the Swiss and Swedish currencies can 
match the dollar. The trade between these 
two European countries and Russia’s Central 
European satellite is negligible, however. 
Thus, a formal and complete break in trade 
relations with Czechoslovakia would hurt the 
Czech Government far more than plain 
language, which rolls off the Prague Reds 
like water off a duck’s back. 

Yet, in spite of repeated demands from 
Congress, no such step has been taken yet 
by our Government. There have been vague 
and highly diplomatic hints that such an 
action, with most unfortunate results for 
our reciprocal-trade relations, might be in 
the offing, unless Mr. Oatis is released. But 
the American Government for the present 
has not gone beyond hints, 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington would be deeply privileged if the 
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distinguished Senator from Maryland 
would permit him to associate himself 
with the views just expressed. 

I should like to ask one question, if I 
may. Can the Senator from Maryland 
advise us as to what, if anything, the 
new Czech Ambassador may have agreed 
to do as a result of the conversation he 
had with the President of the United 
States at the time the Czech Ambassador 
presented his credentials? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I may say in answer 
to the Senator from Washington that I 
have no official information or direct 
information on the point, except this: 
I am advised that the President of the 
United States, in very clear and em- 
phatie language, impressed upon the 
Czechoslovakian Ambassador that the 
feeling of the American people is such 
that nothing is more offensive to our 
citizenry than the instance to which the 
Senator from Washington makes refer- 
ence. : 
Furthermore, on the following day, 
the Secretary of State, in receiving for- 
mally the Czechoslovakian Ambassador’s 
credentials, gave evidence similarly that 
such conduct on the part of their Gov- 
ernment would be discountenanced and 
would be deplored continuingly by the 
American, public. 

Mr. C The Senator from Wash- 
ington is quite familiar with the firm 
position taken by the President. How- 
ever, I have previously had no knowledge 
as to the reaction to that position by the 
Czech Ambassador. I take it the Sena- 
tor from Maryland is not informed on 
that question either. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I am not informed. 
As a matter of fact, all the Czecho- 
slovakian Ambassador said on the second 
of those two occasions was that he con- 
sidered the matter judicially closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. O'CONOR subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the proceedings to- 
day I addressed the Senate in respect to 
the privileges accorded to Russian press 
representatives, and in that connection 
I submitted a resolution. Since my re- 
marks there has appeared in the after- 
noon press, on the front page of the 
News, an article entitled “Let’s End the 
Free Press Privileges of Red Spies Here,” 
and a very courageous statement by Mr. 
Alexander F. Jones, president, American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. I ask 
unanimous consent that this newspaper 
article may appear at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let’s END THE FREE PRESS PRIVILEGES OF RED 
SPIES HERE—A CALL FOR COURAGE 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 

There will be no real progress in the busi- 
ness of freeing William Oatis of the Asso- 
ciated Press from his prison cell in Czecho- 
slovakia until there is a realistic approach 
to the subject of American-Russian press 
relations. 

Tass Agency enjoys the full privileges of 
the free press in the United States. Ameri- 
can reporters in Soviet countries are sub- 
jected to every indignity—even jail—in the 
attempt to do an honest reporting job. 
There is no need to stress this point. Every- 
one is familiar with the situation. 
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It is my contention that the American 
Government, American press associations, 
and American newspaper publishers and edi- 
tors are as much bound by totalitarian dic- 
tation as any Soviet satellite. 

This is not a statement made to attract 
attention. It is cold fact and if any free 
newspaperman can get any comfort out of 
perusal of the facts that follow, or take any 
pride in our record, it will be, in my opinion, 
by a method of mental acrobatics that ig- 
nores the situation as it is. 

In the first place, Tass is not a news serv- 
ice. It is a Russian Government supported 
and controlled propaganda bureau. Its Rus- 
sian employees—Mikhail Fedorov, in Wash- 
ington, for example—are Soviet Government 
employees who come into this country on 
a diplomatic passport. Tass serves no free 
customers. 

They represent a government whose po- 
litical philosophy teaches and advocates the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force and violence. 

Yet these representatives are accorded 
every privilege of the free press in Wash- 
ington on the basis that they represent the 
free press. 

The standing committee of correspond- 
ents of the congressional galleries, and the 
majority of the members, refused admission 
of Voice of America representatives to the 
galleries because they represent the United 
States Government and not daily newspapers. 
The Associated and the United Press refuse 
to serve Voice of America because it is 
controlled by the State Department. 

And yet Tass—a Russian Government 
agency—is admitted to the galleries and ac- 
corded every press privilege in Washington, 
including off-the-record conferences. 

Fedorov makes little pretense of being a 
newspaperman. He is a diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the Russian Government, here 
on diplomatic passport, and his uncensored 
copy goes to the Kremlin by cable, his more 
confidential dispatches by embassy pouch. 

While Fedorov and other members of his 
bureau walk into the White House arrogantly, 
the surviving quartet of American news- 
papermen in Moscow are the next thing to 
journalistic prisoners—censored, controlled, 
suspect. 

I am well aware that the attitude of the 
American Government in this situation is 
due to a long-suffering desire to keep the 
door open, even a tiny crack, in Moscow. 
I am also aware that the State Department 
is influenced by the pressure of the Asso- 
ciated and United Press Associations, who 
are afraid they will lose their Moscow bu- 
reaus if any move is made on Tass. 

Granting that these bureaus have value 
more from a prestige angle than from a news 
standpoint—I still ask if that consideration 
is worth the submission to jailing of Ameri- 
can reporters, expulsion of others, and treat- 
ing our press people with the utmost con- 
tempt. 

What can we do? 

1. The Rules Committee, which governs 
the congressional galleries, can notify the 
executive committee, or board of correspond- 
ents that no government agency, United 
States or foreign, can be members of the gal- 
leries, or enjoy its privileges. This would 
affect only Tass. This action would auto- 
matically shut Communists from official 
sanction to spy on this country. 

2. As Tass representatives are of diplo- 
matic rank, the United States Government 
can declare any one of them of Russian 
nationality persona non grata—and send 
them home and keep on doing it until the 
Kremlin realizes its cozy, one-way press deal 
is over. 

3. The United States Government can 
notify Moscow that American newspaper- 
men, while not Government representatives, 
are American citizens, admitted on their 
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visas, and any indignity to them, in pursuit 
of their duties, will be considered an un- 
friendly act. 

4. American newspapers, which are really 
playing footsie with Communist control of 
this international press situation can get 
off their dead posteriors and start to fight, 

I cannot forget General Ridgway’s ulti- 
matum to the Reds at Kaesong—United 
Nations press or no conference. 

Here the ultimatum should be “equal 
treatment.” 

I recall that on the night of Pearl Harbor, 
the FBI raided an apartment in Washington 
of an alleged Japanese newspaperman and 
from his papers learned he was a rear admi- 
ral in his country’s Navy. Fedorov, in my 
opinion, is another case. He calls himself 
an aeronautical engineer. He cannot be any- 
thing but a Soviet spy. 

There are those who will contend that any 
step taken against Tass would involve the 
first amendment of the Constitution. The 
Constitution is not involved. 

Tass is a powerful weapon in the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Its motive is destruction of 
the United States Government and Commu- 
nist world domination. Fedoroy works at it 
every day. 

Within a matter of days, American news- 
papermen will learn of new security regula- 
tions which will affect us all to a degree. 

They will not affect Tass and the opera- 
tions of Mikhail Fedorov. 

Whom are we trying to keep security mat- 
ters from, the American people or the 
Kremlin? 

So long as Bill Oatis is in Jail and Amer- 
ican reporters in Russian territory live like 
underground fugitives, the sight of Tass rep- 
resentatives walking into the White House 
will continue to be a red flag to me. 

Happily, more than one Government de- 
partment in Washington is interested in this 
matter. 

Action depends on our Own courage and 
determination. 


WILLIAM N. OATIS—RESOLUTION OF EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 


PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER OF SIGMA 
DELTA CHI 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the free 
world has been outraged at the callous 
disregard which the Gove t of 
Czechoslovakia has shown for William 
N. Oatis and other representatives of the 
free press, doing the job of newsgather- 
ing expected of them, seeking out truth 
and information, and sending this infor- 
mation to the newspapers and publica- 
tions of the world. 

As a former newsboy, I present for ap- 
propriate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
a resolution adopted by the executive 
board of the Washington professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi concerning 
the outrageous treatment of William 
Oatis by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment. I believe that this resolution 
states in vigorous terms the sentiments 
of all Americans on the outrageous dis- 
regard for human liberty or for equity 
and justice, which has been demon- 
strated in the Oatis case. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The executive board of the Washington 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi has 
passed the following resolution on the case 
of William N. Oatis: 

“Whereas the entire free world has been 
shocked by the imprisonment by Czecho- 
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slovakia or William N. Oatis, an American 
citizen and a correspondent of the Associated 
Press, on the false charge of spying; and 

“Whereas William N. Oatis was performing 
the duties required of correspondents of 
newspapers in nations desiring the truth as 
well as not being afraid to have informa- 

tion about them reach the rest of the world; 
that these duties are recognized as an in- 
dispensable part of news gathering to keep 
a nation informed; and 

“Whereas this is but the latest in a long 
series of moves by Soviet Russia and its satel- 
lites against the free press of the democratic 
world; and 

“Whereas William N. Oatis has been de- 
prived of his freedom for normally function- 
ing as a foreign correspondent of a privately 
owned press association, residing in Czecho- 
slovakia, while the correspondents of the 
Russian Government-owned press association 
operate in the United States without restric- 
tion: (1) They travel in the United States 
without restriction which Americans cannot 
do in Russia and its satellites; (2) they at- 
tend and ask questions at news conferences 
of the President, high Government officials, 
and others; get personal interviews; get Gov- 
ernment press releases, documents, and re- 
ports, while correspondents cannot do like- 
wise in Russia and satellite countries, either 
because the practices are not permitted or, if 
carried out by Americans, would result in 
false charges of spying; (3) they are free to 
write what they like and send it where they 
like without United States Government ap- 
proval and without hindrance by transmit- 
ting companies, while American correspond- 
ents enjoy no such freedom in sending their 
material from Russia or its satellites; (4) 
they are free to circulate in American com- 
munities and talk to whomever they wish 
without fear of being prevented from doing 
so by the police, or bringing retribution upon 
the person to whom they speak, while Ameri- 
can correspondents in Russia and its satel- 
lites cannot go about unhindered and people 
are hesitant to talk to them for fear of re- 
prisals; (5) they attend meetings of the 
United States Congress and are provided free 
facilities to assist them in reporting on the 
activities of the National Legislature as well 
as talk to Members, while American cor- 
respondents have no such opportunities in 
Russia and its satellites: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Washington professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, largest professional journalistic 
fraternity in the world, calls upon the Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia to release William 
N. Oatis on the basis of the historic friend- 
ship of the people of Czechoslovakia and the 
people of the United States, and the fact 
that he is not guilty of any crime; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the board wishes to ex- 
tend its encouragement to all efforts to ob- 
tain the release of William N. Oatis; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, and the Ambassadors 
in Washington of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and of Czechoslovakia, and be 
made public.” 

Sigma Delta Chi, Washington professional 
chapter, executive board: Howard Kany, 
president, Washington radio representative, 
Associated Press; Griffing Bancroft, vice pres- 
ident, news analyst, Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Dick Fitzpatrick, secretary, asso- 
ciate editor, Quill magazine; Wallace Werble, 
treasurer, editor and publisher, FDC Reports; 
Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher, Broadcast- _ 
9 Magazine; John C. O'Brien, 

correspondent, Philadelphia In- 
. James E. Warner, Washington carre- 
spondent, New York Herald Tribune; Law- 
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rence Sullivan, research editor, coordinator of 
information, United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


DEATH OF ABRAHAM CAHAN 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, last Friday 
in New York City there passed away one 
who had come to this country as an im- 
migrant boy and had lived to become a 
mighty influence for good in that great 
city. Abraham Cahan, writer of note, 
founder and editor of the Jewish Daily 
Forward, devoted to the service and bet- 
terment of his fellow men, made and left 
a profound impression not only on his 
community, but also on other commu- 
nities—near and far alike. In these 
days, when cynicism seems too often to 
rule and there seems to be developing a 
tendency to doubt one’s neighbor, it is 
well for us to reflect upon the life and 
achievement of Abraham Cahan and to 
remember that—however much emphasis 
is placed upon shortcomings in Amer- 
ican character—such evil as may exist 
among us is far overshadowed by the 
qualities of decency and honesty and 
kindness which most Americans possess. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the texts of editorials on 
Abraham Cahan which have appeared in 
recent issues of the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times of September 2, 
1951 
ABRAHAM CAHAN 

The New York that is proud of its ac- 
complishments and what it has to offer will 
miss Abraham Cahan, editor of the Jewish 
Daily Forward, who died on Friday at the 
age of 91. In his work as a newspaperman 
and labor spokesman for more than 60 years, 
he played a major role in the improvement 
in working and living conditions of the East 
Side masses and their colonies in Harlem, 
the Bronx, and other sections of the city as 
well as elsewhere in the country. A literary 
man by inclination and a fighter by tempera- 
ment, he won distinction for his writing both 
in Yiddish and English and for his lectures 
at public meetings. His outlook on the 
meaning of a newspaper he summarized once 
this way: “The first thing is to report the 
truth. * * * I think that party affilia- 
tions of newspapers are compatible as long 
as newspapers remember their primary pur- 

se.” 

P Public service, rather than writing, was 
Mr. Cahan’s chief objective. He devoted 
most of his time and energies to educating 
the people to the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the New World. Of this he knew, 
for he had come to this country in 1882, 
penniless and ambitious. At the helm of 
the Forward he sought to achieve his goal 
and yet fill the need of a growing immigrant 
populace for orientation to the American 
way. The success of his newspaper is a trib- 
ute to the manner with which he attacked 
the monumental task; a good job, well done, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 3, 1951] 
ABRAHAM CAHAN 
Abraham Cahan was a man who found 
much in America, and also left it much, He 
came to New York as a young immigrant 
who could not speak the language of his 
new country, but before many years had 
passed he had written—in English—novels 
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that won him critical acclaim, and had 
founded the Jewish Daily Forward, which 
still stands as one of America’s great for- 
eign-language newspapers. 

So much of what Mr. Cahan helped ac- 
complish has come to be taken for granted 
in our day that it is difficult to visualize 
the era in which he and his associates 
labored. There were grave problems facing 
the people of the lower East Side when 
Mr. Cahan was a young man there, prob- 
lems of comprehension and co-operation. 
On the East Side, Mr. Cahan found, being 
an editor meant being a friend, a coun- 
selor, and a sympathizer. Through his 
paper and his wide personal activities he 
became all of these. It has been said that 
New York is really an agglomeration of 
communities, and in his own community 
Mr. Cahan became an acknowledged social 
and spiritual leader, with the result that 
his influence was widely felt beyond his 
immediate surroundings. Much of the 
amelioration of working conditions in the 
needle trades and other industries was due 
to his work and writings; today thousands 
of people live better because Abraham 
Cahan lived. ‘That is not a bad memorial 
for a man who came to America to find 
opportunity for himself and ended by creat- 
ing it for others. 


UTE INDIANS REHABILITATION BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
August 6 the Senate passed, and on Aug- 
ust 21 the President signed a bill which 
marks a new step forwar din our rela- 
tions with the Indians of the United 
States. On that day we gave the Utes, 
a native tribe of my own State, the right 
to administer their own funds and set up 
the progra.n which they had prepared. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks a statement 
by Francis McKinley, chairman of the 
Ute Planning Board, and Reginald O. 
Curry, business manager and chairman 
of the Ute Tribal Council, both full- 
blooded Ute Indians, expressing their 
appreciation of this manifestation of our 
approval. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Uintah Basin Record of August 

30, 1951] 

Ure INDIANS REJOICE OVER APPROVAL.OF MONEY 
REHABILITATION BILL—STATEMENT BY FRAN- 
cis McKINLEY, CHAIRMAN, UTE PLANNING 
BOARD, AND REGINALD O. CURRY, BUSINESS 
MANAGER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE UTE TRIBAL 
COUNCIL 
We were delighted to learn that the Presi- 

dent of the United States had signed the 
Ute bill upon which the Utes have placed 
their faith and hopes for the future. It was 
especially flattering to us that the President 
had taken notice of us and paid us a tribute 
and compliment on our efforts tọ raise our 
standard of living and to become better and 
more useful citizens of our community. 

For many years we entertained grievances 
against the United States but were unable to 
sue in a peaceful way because of the absence 
of legislative authority. With the passage of 
the Ute Jurisdictional Act an opportunity 
was afforded to prove our case. We were 
then, and still are, duly grateful to Con- 
gress for affording such opportunity. Proper 
judicial determination has resulted in an 
award to the Ute Indian people by the Court 
of Claims of the United States. 

When it became apparent that we were to 
receive some judgment against the United 
States, we commenced planning a Ute pro- 
gram with a sincere hope that we might 
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avoid some of the temptations to which poor 
people have succumbed when money has 
suddenly been placed in their hands. Our 
program has been developed in a democratic 
way based upon public opinion of the Ute In- 
dians expressed in town meetings. 

Whenever we called upon any of the Goy- 
ernment officials available for assistance, we 
were furnished with competent and willing 
aid. We would indeed be ungrateful if we 
failed to mention the understanding and 
dignified approach of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and of his entire staff when 
our plans were presented for his approval. 
We remember with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, and not without some pride, that 
Commissioner Myer testified before the Sen- 
ate Committee that this plan, as a pattern 
of Indian planning, was a fulfillment of a 
dream he had held since first taking office. 

The Uintah and Duchesne County com- 
missioners, the local school boards, and 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
all worked cooperatively with us. The re- 
sults obtained could not have been accom- 
plished without a realistic and unselfish at- 
titude on the part of all. 

The Ute bill which has just become law 
was no accident, Our faith in democratic 
government has been bolstered as we have 
watched many of the Members of Congress, 
and particularly Senators WATKINS and 
BENNETT, of Utah, Senator O'MAHONEY, of 
Wyoming, Congressman GRANGER and Con- 
gresswoman Bosone, of Utah, exhibit a 
knowledge of and zeal for our cause, Our 
attorneys, John S. Boyden and Ernest L. 
Wilkinson, were hired and paid by us. No 
attempt was made to deprive us of counsel 
of our choice. We are grateful for the high 
professional character of their services 
rendered. 

The payment of $1,000 per capita to mem- 
bers of our tribe is only the beginning of a 
happier way of life for the Utes. The 
greater benefits will come from the round- 
ing out and consolidation of their lands, thus 
making it possible for Ute people to use their 
own resources, and providing for them credit 
and rehabilitation funds accompanied by an 
educational program through which we hope 
to not only reclaim our economic resources, 
but to reclaim the usefulness of our own 
people in this and future generations. 

We are confident that the Ute people will 
execute their program for the best interests 
of all and will justify the confidence placed 
in them. 

It is especially noteworthy during these 
times that the United States Government 
has recognized the rights and interests of 
one of its minority people and given them 
great opportunities to better themselves 
through exercise of their rights as free and 
democratic people. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3463) to authorize the 
transfer of certain naval vessels. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, in reading 
the 10 pages of the Recorp covering de- 
bate on this bill on August 16, I am im- 
pressed by the fact that in no portion 
of the Recorp is there an uninterrupted 
explanation of exactly what the bill does, 
and exactly what the issues are. The 
Recorp is replete with a diversity of 
questions, which, although entirely ap- 
propriate, prevented any continuity in 
the presentation of the bill. 

I therefore propose to give to the Sen- 
ate during the next several minutes a 
complete explanation of the bill and 
what it would accomplish. During those 
several minutes I would appreciate it 
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yery much if I could proceed without in- 
terruption. I ask that I be permitted 
to decline to yield during this short 
period of time. After I shall have con- 
cluded my explanatory statement I 
shall be very happy to answer any ques- 
tions which may arise in the minds of 
Senators. 

The explanation which I am about to 
make will supplement the very detailed 
analysis of the bill which is contained in 
the committee report filed July 26. 

The bill was debated on the floor of the 
Senate on August 16. During that debate 
the distinguished minority leader, with 
his customary sagacity, inquired into the 
merits of this proposed legislation in con- 
siderable detail. A number of other Sen- 
ators, among whom were the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the 
junior Senator from Nevada (Mr. Ma- 
tone], and the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] joined with 
the distinguished minority leader in the 
debate. 

At the conclusion of the August 16 de- 
bate, agreement was reached that the bill 
should again be considered immediately 
following the action of the Senate on the 
Mutual Security Act. 

I believe I am correct in summarizing 
the situation by saying that the Senators 
opposing the bill on August 16 felt that it 
could be considered to a better advantage 
following action by the Senate on the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. This action 
was taken last week. 

The main point at issue seemed to re- 
volve around the wisdom of raising the 
$700,000,000 ceiling on the worth of ex- 
cess equipment which may be trans- 
ferred, as imposed by section 403 (d) of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. 

During the debate on August 16 I 
pointed out that Section 517 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act, which was then under 
consideration by the Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services, con- 
tained language which would have lifted 
the $700,000,000 ceilings by $450,000,000. 

The two committees considering the 
bill felt that this full increase of $450,- 
000,000 was not clearly justified by the 
evidence presented during the hearings. 
They did feel, however, that an increase 
sufficient to cover the transfer of the 15 
destroyer escorts listed in section 2 was 
completely justified. For that reason 
the present $700,000,000 ceiling was 
raised in the amount of $159,000,000 by 
section 517 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as passed by the Senate last week. 
The discussion in this matter appears on 
pages 817 to 824 of the executive record 
of the committee for August 24. 

The nine ships which are covered by 
title I are already included within the 
existing $700,000,000 ceiling. As is 
shown by the committee report, the 
money for their rehabilitation cost has 
already been appropriated. Therefore, 
there is no connection between the nine 
destroyer escorts listed in section I of 
the bill and the question of raising the 
$700,000,000 ceiling on the worth of ex- 

cess equipment which may be transferred 
under provisions of the Mutual Assist- 
ance Act. 

The ceiling affects only the 15 ships 
which are listed in section 2 of the bill. 
The unit acquisition cost of each ship is 
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$7,000,000. The total is $105,000,000 for 


' the 15 ships. I would therefore call the 


attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the increase provided by the Senate in 
section 517 of the Mutual Security Act 
as passed last week is adequate to meet 
the requirements of the pending bill, 
H. R. 3463. I may say, too, that this 
particular transfer of naval vessels was 
under discussion when the amount ar- 
rived at was approved by the committee. 
THIS IS NOT A NEW PROGRAM 


As I pointed out during the previous 
debate on the pending bill, H. R. 3463 
does not in any way constitute a new 
or a separate or an independent program 
for the granting of military aid or assist- 
ance. On the contrary, all transfers re- 
ferred to in the bill are transfers which 
will be, or have been, made pursuant to 
programs previously authorized by the 
Congress. 

The obvious question then arises: If 
previous authority has been granted, 
what is the necessity of this bill? 

The answer is that the authority re- 
quested in the bill is made necessary by 
the fact that section 4 of the Naval Ship 
Construction Act, which was approved 
only 6 months ago, requires specific con- 
gressional approval where the transfer of 
certain specific types of naval vessels is 
involved. These vessels are destroyers, 
submarines, cruisers, carriers, and bat- 
tleships. No other type of vessel and no 
other military equipment requires this 
specific congressional approval insofar 
as the individual item is concerned. 
Only the five categories of ships which 
I have just enumerated are involved. 

The pertinent section of the Naval 
Ship Construction Act which requires 
this authority appears at the top of 
page 2 of the report. 

OUTLINE OF THE BILL 


The bill is divided into two sections. 
Section 1 relates to a total of nine ves- 
sels. Section 2 relates to a total of 15 
vessels, The aggregate number is 24. 
All of these ships are destroyer escorts, 
or, as were commonly called during the 
war, DE’s. A destroyer escort, or DE, 
is not technically the same as a de- 
stroyer, or DD. Now, the Naval Ship 
Construction Act applies to destroyers, 
but not specifically to destroyer escorts. 
However, it was the obvious intent of the 
Congress that DE’s should come within 
the purview of section 4 of the Ship Con- 
struction Act, and for that reason this 
authorization is being requested. 

What the bill does is to provide the 
required specific authority, or clearance, 
to be authorized hereafter by the Con- 
gress, which is called for by the Naval 
Ship Construction Act. 

PROVISIONS OF SECTION 2 

Members of the Senate will note that 
section 1 provides clearance for a total 
of nine ships. Two go to France and 
two go to Denmark, These two transfers 
are made pursuant to title I of the Mu- 
tual Assistance Act of 1949. They are in 
the form of grant aid—that is, the recip- 
ient country provides no cash reim- 
bursement. I would point out, however, 
that all transfers are made only after the 
signing of a bilateral agreement with the 
recipient nation. These bilateral agree- 
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ments are formulated by our own mili- 
tary personnel, working in conjunction 
with the military personnel of the recip- 
ient nation. The agreements require the 
approval of the Joint. Chiefs of Staff. 
They involve specific commitments on 
the part of the recipient nation in the 
form of mutual military assistance. 

I may say that there is, of course, the 
general Mutual Assistance Act, which 
governs the transfers, and there are also 
specific and detailed bilateral agree- 
ments with reference to what function 
each individual ship shall perform in the 
total defense of the free world after the 
transfers are made. 

Section 1 also provides clearance for 
the transfer of three ships to Peru and 
two to Uruguay. These transfers are 
made under the provisions of section 408 
(e) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, This section authorizes the pro- 
gram of achieving standardization of 
military equipment. The transfers are 
made on a reimbursable basis, without 
cost to the Government of the United 
States. As is shown in the committee 
report, Peru and Uruguay reimburses the 
United States in the amount of six-mil- 
lion-odd dollars, 

The nine ships covered in section I are 
now in our own yards, either in moth- 
balls or being rehabilitated. If they 
are not to be transferred as previously 
contemplated by the bilateral agree- 
ments, to be manned by the personnel 
of the recipient nations in support of 
the common defense effort of the West- 
ern World, they must remain in moth 
balls. They would not be reactivated 
by the United States except as a last 
resort. The existing agreements pro- 
vide that the recipient nations will 
themselves man these vessels in coop- 
eration with our own naval forces in sup- 
port of the collective effort—an effort 
aimed at preventing a last desperate 
resort, which would require us to man 
these vessels by our own personnel be- 
cause we had no allies. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I would prefer to com- 
plete my statement—and I expect to 
have completed it within a minute or 
so—and then I shall be very glad to 
yield. 

SECTION 2 

Section 2 authorizes the transfer of 
the title of a total of 15 destroyer 
escorts. All of these ships are at the 
present time, and have been since 1944 
and 1945, actually in the hands of the 
recipient nations. These nations have 
been manning these vessels under the 
terms of lend-lease agreements made 
pursuant to the act of March 11, 1941. 
In this status these vessels fought World 
War II, manned by the crews of these 
recipient nations. 

Section 2 authorizes eight of the ships 
to go to Brazil. Brazil actually has the 
ships in her possession and has been 
operating them with Brazilian crews 
since 1944 and 1945. 

Six go to France. The French have 
had these vessels in their possession and 
have been operating them with French 
crews since 1944, 

One ship goes to Great Britain. This 
ship has been in the hands of the Brit- 
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ish, operated by British crews, since 1944. 

The Vice Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral McCormick, speaking in the 
absence of Admiral Sherman, appeared 
before the committee and testified in 
detail on this legislation. He pointed 
out that in the view of our military au- 
thorities the action recommended by 
this legislation would result in the best 
possible use being made of these 24 ships. 

CONCLUSION 


I would conclude by pointing out again 
that H. R. 3463 is in no sense a supple- 
mental military-assistance program. 

All of the transfers recommended by 
this bill are to be made in conformity 
with the provisions of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949. 

Specific legislation is needed because 
of the fact that 6 months ago legisla- 
tion was passed requiring that Congress 
authorize specifically, as a sort of double 
check or second look, transfers involv- 
ing ships of this particular category. 

These ships are surplus. We are cur- 
rently utilizing the 5-inch, 24-knot, 
steam-driven destroyer escort. Those 
referred to in this bill are 3-inch, Diesel- 
driven ships. 

Manned by the crews of the recipient 
nations and operating in conformity with 
existing mutual-security agreements, 
these vessels can make a powerful con- 
tribution to the global antisubmarine ef- 
fort of the friendly nations. This pro- 
cedure worked admirably during World 
War II. No one can deny that the men- 
of-war we furnished our allies during 
World War II, manned by their own per- 
sonnel, made an invaluable and heroic 
contribution to our own naval effort. 

This bill proposes that this procedure 
can be continued in effect. It is ob- 
viously to our national advantage to 
transfer these vessels, all of which are 
not only surplus in numbers, but also 
in type, to friendly nations, where they 
would be manned by their own personnel, 
and where in the event of an all-out 
emergency they would be in the right 
place at the right time. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Has the Senator from 
Wyoming inferred or suggested in the 
first paragraph on page 4 of his state- 
ment that when judged by United States 
naval standards the vessels in question 
are obviously obsolete and certainly are 
surplus to our foreseeable needs in the 
future? 

Mr. HUNT. The answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Washington 
lies basically in the fact that many other 
nations have no better ships than those 
of the type which we propose to transfer 
at this time. There is no doubt that the 
other nations would prefer the type of 
destroyer escort we are retaining for our 
own use, or they would prefer to have 
destroyers, rather than destroyer escorts. 
However, for these particular purposes 
contemplated and for the execution of 
the plans worked out by our own forces, 
these destroyer escorts with 3-inch guns 
constitute the best type of craft for these 
particular nations, and they could not 
secure them in any other way. 
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Mr. CAIN. Then, the Senator is say- 
ing to me that the United States Navy 
is presently using better models than 
the vessels intended for delivery under 
the pending measure. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. That is what Admiral 
McCormick told us before the commit- 
tee, namely, that these vessels are 
Diesel-driven—not meaning that Diesel- 
driven ships are obsolete, but that this 
particular type of Diesel-driven ship is 
no longer the type we are using. We 
are using Diesel-driven ships of a larger, 
better type, which are propelled more 
rapidly, and we are also using steam- 
turbine-driven ships. 

Furthermore, the ships proposed to be 
transferred do not have the most mod- 
ern radar and other detection devices, 
and they also have 3-inch guns, whereas 
on our more modern, better ships we 
are using 5-inch guns. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate the Senator’s 
answers to my questions. I have asked 
them because several of my colleagues, 
not now on the floor, have expressed a 
fear that the Armed Services Committee 
intended to give away vessels which 
might imperatively be required by our 
own naval forces; and the Senator from 
Wyoming has indicated in most positive 
fashion that that is not the case. 

Mr. HUNT. I quoted to the Senator 
as nearly as I could the words of the 
admiral who appeared before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CAIN. It would be my view that 
the Senator’s answers have allayed any 
fears that my colleagues might have had 
in this respect. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Will the Sena- 
tor advise the Senate whether in con- 
nection with the transfer of these ves- 
sels we shall be transferring any equip- 
ment which might in effect divulge our 
most modern military secrets or secret 
weapons? 

Mr. HUNT. I am under the impres- 
sion that we are not, I should say to the 
distinguished Senator. As I have just 
stated to the Senator from Washington, 
these ships are not equipped with the 
most modern devices of detection, the 
most modern electronic equipment, 
radar, and so forth. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I understood 
the Senator from Wyoming to say that 
these ships are virtually obsolete, insofar 
as our Government is concerned. How- 
ever, I wished to be sure that we would 
not be transferring to these countries 
any of our secret weapons. . 

Mr. HUNT. I would say “No”; insofar 
as concerns the type of vessel we would 
wish to put into combat, manned by our 
own sailors. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. HUNT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that in the 
case of Peru and Uruguay, our Govern- 
ment would be reimbursed to the extent 
of 10 percent of the cost of the vessels, 
plus whatever cost is entailed in re- 
vamping them. 

Mr. HUNT, Yes. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Why is there to be 
any difference between the treatment 
accorded Peru and Uruguay in that re- 
spect and the treatment accorded the 
other countries? 

Mr. HUNT. Because the vessels are 
proposed to be transferred under an en- 
tirely different type of aid, which is 
called reimbursable aid, the situation 
being that under our law when ships are 
declared surplus, they are then desig- 
nated under the category of junk, and 
in such cases we must collect 10 percent 
of the original cost from the recipient 
countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But. are not these 
vessels of the same type as the vessels 
which are in the possession of, let us say, 
Denmark, France, and Great Critain? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes; they are. The Sen- 
ator asks me why all the vessels are not 
transferred under the same rules and 
rr gulations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. In other 
words, why should we charge 10 percent, 
plus the cost of repairs, to the two coun- 
tries, and let the other countries have 
them free? 

Mr. HUNT. Because I would say the 
two countries to which we are making 
the charge actually have some hard 
money available, and can afford to pay. 

Mr. ELLENDER. | Is that the only 
reason? 

Mr. HUNT. It is the reason I am ad- 
vised by the staff. Of course, we would 
make the same arrangements, I would 
say to the Senator, with all countries if 
we felt that all countries were in a suffi- 
cient financial position. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know much 
about the finances of Brazil, but I think 
that Brazil probably can pay as well as 
Peru or Uruguay can. I wonder why it 
is that Brazil is not to pay to the same 
extent that we are demanding that Peru 
and Uruguay pay. 

Mr. HUNT. I would say with refer- 
ence to Brazil that the final agreement 
and arrangements have not yet been 
worked out. In all probability it is ex- 
pected that Brazil will pay in the same 
way that Peru and Uruguay will. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, along’ 
the lines suggested by the Senator from 
Louisiana, why is not France, which is 
to receive eight of these vessels, to come 
under the same rules which apply to 
Peru and Uruguay? 

Mr. HUNT. Iam advised that as yet, 
in the case of France, final arrange- 
ments and agreements in regard to the 
transfer, insofar as finances are con- 
cerned, have not yet been reached. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand that. 
However, is there anything in the record 
to indicate that we may at least ex- 
pect that France will dc what Uruguay 
and Peru are doing? 

Mr. HUNT. Iam advised that in our 
negotiations we always approach every 
foreign country first from that stand- 
point, requesting that payment be made 
if the country is in a position to do so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is right. Of 
course, France and some of the other 
countries which I see listed in connec- 
tion with this matter have not been able 
to give Uncle Sam a thing, insofar as 
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dollars are concerned, including the pay- 
ment of their own debts. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is quite 
correct. However, let me say to him 
that during World War II, when some 
of these vessels were transferred to 
other countries, put on the vessels 
their own men. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is familiar with what happened 
to so many, many of the vessels, 
manned by foreign crews. The ships 
were lost when manned by those 
foreign crews, rather than when 
manned by United States crews. So 
it seems to me that in some great de- 
gree that might be considered pay- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes, I know. But we 
should not forget that American naval 
men were lost, also. 

Mr. HUNT. Yes, but those men were 
on our own ships. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. True, they were on our 
own ships, because the other countries 
would not even furnish ships of their 
own. We like to talk about democracy 
and human freedom. Is it possible that 
the eight ships which it is proposed to 
transfer to France might be used in the 
furtherance of French imperialism, for 
example, in Indochina? 

Mr. HUNT. I think the answer to 
the Senator would be that we have faith 
in the arrangements, the agreements, 
and the mutual assistance pact which 
we have entered into with the French 
Government. I think we have confi- 
dence that France will live up to her ob- 
ligations, and that the French people 
will be our friends. Of course, I am 
sure that only the crystal ball could 
reveal to us what might happen. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming upon his laudable 
and fine state of mind. Nevertheless, 
so far as French imperialism is con- 
cerned, I do not have the same faith 
in France as does the Senator from Wy- 
oming. I do not want to see any of 
these ships used by France to kill some- 
one, in order that, somewhere, people 
may be kept in subjection. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator’s point is 
very well taken. However, I still return 
to my original contention that, if we 
are to make the Atlantic Pact work, we 
must have confidence in the other mem- 
bers of that pact. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I still 
admire the confidence of the Senator 
from Wyoming. However, it so happens 
that the Senator from New Mexico does 
not share the Senator’s confidence re- 
garding the nonimperialistic aims of 
certain of the countries here listed who 
are to receive some of the ships. I do 
not want a single American bullet, or a 
single cruiser, or a ship of any kind to 
be used by any country for the purpose 
of continuing an imperialistic course and 
I care not what country it may be. 

Mr. HUNT. I do not think I find my- 
self at all in disagreement with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I merely wanted to 
make the record clear that I do not 
want France to use any of the ships in 
order to continue imperialistic designs, 
and I think France is imperialistic. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HUNT. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice in the re- 
port, at the top of page 2, it is stated 
that “the transfers to be authorized 
herein are not in addition to the mu- 
tual-defense assistance programs, but 
are a part of it.” Are we to understand 
that, of the large amount of mutual- 
defense assistance for which we are 
probably to appropriate within the next 
2 weeks, the value of these vessels is to 
be charged against that appropriation? 

Mr. HUNT. To a certain extent. 
During the recent hearings held by the 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees, sitting jointly, a certain 
amount, $250,000,000, was requested 
solely for the purpose of completing 
these transfers. I think it was the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
who suggested in the colloquy that the 
$250,000,000 was more than sufficient. 
At least, some member of the committee 
made the suggestion. The committee 
then decided to authorize $150,000,000 
for this specific purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that the 
cost of the vessels to be transferred to 
France and England is at the rate of 
$7,000,000 each. 

Mr. HUNT. That is correct—$105,- 
000,000 altogether, I believe. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
tell us upon what basis, percentagewise, 
the cost of $7,000,000 per vessel is charge- 
able to the mutual-assistance program? 

Mr. HUNT. It is 100 percent, against 
the ceiling. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What does that 
mean? 

Mr. HUNT. That means the top. 
7 0 top ceiling would reach 8850, 000, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean until that amount is reached? 

Mr. HUNT. Les. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I correct that, 
in the case of Peru and Uruguay, no 
percentage of the amount is fixed? 

Mr. HUNT. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is the junior 
Senator from New Jersey correct in his 
understanding that this bill is the result 
of public hearings which were con- 
ducted by two committees of the Senate? 

Mr. HUNT. No. I am talking about 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, 
which authorized the additional money 
to make it possible for these transfers 
to be completed; and it was for that 
reason that we held the bill over until 
this time, after the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act had been acted upon. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Public hear- 
ings were held on this bill, were there 
not? 

Mr. HUNT. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Hearings were 
held before the subcommittee, is that 
correct? 
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Mr. HUNT. In the hearings before 
the full committee, I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
Admiral McCormick, who was acting in 
the absence of Admiral Sherman, ap- 
peared as a witness and testified at 
rather great length, urging that this bill 
be acted upon favorably. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Was the bill 
reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes, it was. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Was it re- 
ported without a dissenting vote? 

Mr. HUNT. It was. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I suggest 
a vote on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden McKellar 
Bennett Hendrickson McMahon 
Benton Hennings Millikin 
Butler, Md. Hill Moody 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Morse 
Byrd Holland Mundt 
Cain Humphrey Murray 
Capehart Hunt Neely 
Carlson Ives O'Conor 
Chavez Jenner O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Cordon Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kerr Schoeppel 
Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Ecton Malone Taft 
Ellender Martin Underwood 
George McCarthy Welker 
Gillette McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Futericut], the Senators from South 
Carolina [Mr. JonNsTON and Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson], the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
attending the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine IMr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Mi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem], and the Senator 
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from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are ab- 
sent on official business, 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Ntxon], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warkixs], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on official 
business to attend the conference for the 
signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOwTANp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lonce] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HUNT and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 3463) was passed. 


A RIZATION OF CERTAIN CON: 
ON AT MILITARY AND NAVAL 
STALLATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I mov 
that the Senate proceed to the imme 
diate consideration of House bill 4914, 
to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary and naval installations, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4914) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
bill is known as the military public works 
bill, It provides for the construction of 
air fields, camps, depots, bases, and an 
almost endless number of facilities which 
are necessary to house, feed, equip, and 
train, as well as to prepare for field op- 
erations, the increased military person- 
nel being incorporated into the armed 
services of the Defense Establishment. 

The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 14,1951. The Sen- 
ate committee held rather lengthy hear- 
ings on the measure. As this bill passed 
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the House the authorizations provided 
were some $800,000,000 below the re- 
quests of the Department of Defense. I 
regret to inform the Senate that the 
fact that the authorizations were al- 
most a billion dollars below the requests 
of the Department of Defense does not 
necessarily mean that we shall save over 
the whole life of the preparedness pro- 
gram that amount of money. It simply 
means that the authorizations were re- 
duced. The reduction represents the 
authorizations for which the Defense Es- 
tablishment has not requested the funds 
for the fiscal year 1952 to construct these 
bases and facilities. 

The Department of the Air Forcc re- 
ceives the major part of these authoriza- 
tions, just as the military budget reflects 
the great cost of increasing the Air 
Force. 

The bill as reported to the Senate con- 
tains authorizations slightly above those 
passed by the House. The increase is 
accounted for in several items for the 
Marine Corps which items have been ap- 
proved by the House committee in sepa- 
rate legislation, or which have been ap- 
proved by the Committees on Armed 
Services of the House subsequent to the 
passage of the bill by the House. 

Another item is involved in the Sen- 
ate increase. The Budget requested 
$100,000,000 for the construction of de- 
pot and warehousing facilities. The 
House allowed only $25,000,000 of that 
amount. In view of the fact that liter- 
ally billions of dollars’ worth of very ex- 
pensive equipment being manufactured 
for utilization in the event of an all- 
out war would suffer and deteriorate 
for lack of storage space, the Senate 
Committee has added $50,000,000 to the 
bill for storage facilities. 

Furthermore there has been consid- 
erable controversy as to the location of 
an air base in the State of North Caro- 
lina for two troop-carrier air wings. 
The Air Force recommended that the 
base be located at the Raleigh-Durham 
Air Field. The facilities at this field are 
very limited, and it will cost over $33,- 
000,000 to construct the necessary facili- 
ties at Raleigh-Durham. About 50 
miles away from the Raleigh-Durham 
base is a very large air base which was 
used by the Air Force in World War I, 
and known as Seymour Johnson Air 
Base; indeed, this base was in opera- 
tion until late 1946, some time after the 
end of World War II. There are avail- 
able at this base many miles of paved 
streets, many miles of sewerage facili- 
ties, a water system, and sewage-dis- 
posal plants, also a number of buildings 
and barracks and other facilities which 
were constructed during World War II 
at a cost of $15,000,000. It would cost 
a great deal more to construct them 
today. Due to the great shortage of 
materials such as pipe, which is already 
in the ground at Johnson Air Base near 
Goldsboro, N. C., the committee decided 
that the base should be located at Golds- 
boro rather than at Raleigh-Durham, 
The Air Force said in their presentation 
to the committee that it would cost 
$10,000,000 less to provide the necessary 
facilities at Goldsboro, and in the opin- 
ion of many members of the committee 
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the saving will be much greater, because 
of the increase in the cost of the facili- 
ties which it would be necessary to ac- 
quire and install at the Raleigh-Durham 
base. 

This is a bill of great proportions, Mr. 
President. There have been times when 
it would have startled the American peo- 
ple if their representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States had submitted 
a bill of this magnitude. We have re- 
viewed each and every project. Of 
course, the committee cannot vouch to 
the Senate for the necessity of every 
building or every facility which is in- 
cluded in the bill, but we did go very 
carefully into the method of preparation 
of the various proposals. 
` The original requests submitted by 
the three services to the Department of 
Defense amounted to more than $12,- 
000,000,000. After the defense estab- 
lishment had screened the various re- 
quests outside engineers of national 
standing and reputation were called in 
to further review the projects which 
were requested. 

The bill presented to the Senate today 
is $674,000,000 below the authorizations 
requested after this double screening 
process, indeed it was a treble screening 
process, because the three under secre- 
taries of the military services screened 
all the projects after they had already 
had the screening in the Defense Depart- 
ment and by outside engineers. 

I know of nothing we can do, Mr. 
President, but to authorize these con- 
struction authorizations. I hope that 
the defense agencies will proceed as 
efficiently and economically as possible 
in the construction of these projects, in- 
deed I insist that they do so. We know 
that at the end of World War II we had 
literally hundreds of abandoned bases 
scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. We did not build 
those bases on a permanent basis. Most 
of them were of the poorest quality wood, 
covered with tar paper, and those which 
were not torn down, have deteriorated 
until today it is not economical or 
prudent to undertake to restore them. 

The construction authorizations for 
the projects provided for by the bill are 
of two types. Those considered to be of 
a permanent type are supposed to have a 
life of 25 years, and those of a semi- 
permanent type will have a life of 10 
years. 

Of course, there is a considerable sum 
of money in the bill for the construction 
of overseas bases. Those projects are 
highly classified. The committee in- 
quired into them as best we could and 
concluded that in the light of the evi- 
dence submitted to us, that they were 
justified. 

I believe, Mr. President, that concludes 
all I have to say to the Senate, unless 
Senators desire to propound questions 
with respect to some provision or pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 
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Mr. RUSSELL, I am glad to yieid to 
the Senator from Mississippi, who 
worked diligently in the Armed Services 
Committee on this measure, 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he 
has given the figures yet with reference 
te the total amount authorized by the 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The grand total re- 
quested by the Department of Defense 
was $6,561,262,387. The total amount 
authorized by this bill as recommended 
by the committee to the Senate is $5,887,- 
669,178. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
have the figures as to the amount for 
which appropriations will be requested 
during the current running fiscal year 
of 1952? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that in 
the budget already submitted roughly 
$4,600,000,000 of appropriations are re- 
quested under the authorizations con- 
tained in this measure. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I know 
what extraordinarily careful attention 
the Senator from Georgia gave to the 
items in this bill and the over-all figures. 
But at the same time do not the Senator 
and the Armed Services Committee look 
upon this purely as an authorization bill, 
with the hope that a great part of the 
more expensive features of it will not 
have to be developed and expenditures 
made therefor? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I, of 
course, would certainly wish that a con- 
siderable portion of it would not have 
to be expended, but in light of the fact 
that there are now budget estimates 
before the Congress for $4,600,000,000 of 
the authorizations contained in the bill, 
Iam compelled in all candor to say that 
in my judgment most of the moneys 
authorized in the bill will be expended. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should have been 
more specific; but referring especially to 
the four and a fraction billion dollars 
requested, which constitute all the im- 
mediate needs, could the Senator give 
us some idea about the balance? I had 
not discussed it heretofore with the 
Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion, future 
action on requests for appropriations, as 
well as for further authorizations for 
defense, depends very largely upon world 
conditions and world events. If the 
international situation remains as grave 
as it is today, we shall probably expend 
the greater part of the authorizations 
provided by the bill. If there should be 
some amelioration in the tensions which 
beset the world today, we could ‘then 
expect to effect a considerable saving. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question. This bill, plus the other 
military expenditure bills for this fiscal 
year which have been before the Sen- 
ate or will be before the Senate and 
which afford mounting evidence of the 
huge cost of military programs, point up 
the fact, do they not, that we should 
develop more fully our Reserve system? 
They indicate that we must develop 
UMT, and adopt a system which will fur- 


nish the necessary strength without the 


enormous burden and cost of carrying 
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the huge military program, with somany 
men on full duty. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sure most Mem- 
bers of the Senate will recall the state- 
ment which I reiterated so often on the 
floor of the Senate when the so-called 
UMT bill was pending, to the effect that 
it was my judgment that the only way 
on earth we could preserve the economy 
of this Nation from destruction by mili- 
tary expenditures was through the in- 
stallation of a reserve system which 
would bring down the terrific cost of al- 
most $10,000 a year for every man in 
the service. 

Mr. STENNIS. I remember well the 
Senator's statement at that time, and I 
bring it up now for the sake of empha- 
sis, to give the Senator another oppor- 
tunity to reiterate his views. 

Since the debate on the UMT bill, has 
not the Senator been fortified with even 
further facts? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about it. The only way on earth I can 
see whereby we can maintain anything 
like the same effective posture of de- 
fense that we shall have when these fa- 
cilities are constructed, without main- 
taining a terrific level of expenditures, 
is through the development of an effec- 
tive reserve system which will enable us 
to utilize the manpower of the United 
States in a time of great emergency 
without keeping it all in uniform for 
many years. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make an addi- 
tional statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy to have 
the Senator make any observation he 
desires. 

Mr. STENNIS. As a new member of 
the Armed Services Committee I have 
tried to attend all the meetings I pos- 
sibly could. I have attended a great 
many of them since the first of the year. 

The junior Senator from Mississippi 
is gradually finding more and more evi- 
dence of the correctness and soundness 
of the conclusions of the Senator from 
Georgia and has a fuller realization of 
the terrific impact of the facts upon the 
mind of one who follows the develop- 
ment of the military program from day 
to day. If this program is continued ac- 
cording to the present plan, it will seri- 
ously impair, if not break down, our 
economy as we know it. I wish more of 
us could hear the facts, and therefore 
gain a realization of what this military 
program amounts to as a burden on our 
economy which we shall have to carry 
in the years to come. 

Mr. President, I think it is the most 
sericus question now before the country, 
aside from the question of survival itself, 
with which, of course, it is tied up. I 
feel a sense of strong obligation to state 
and reiterate the conclusions which I 
have reached with reference to the bur- 
den of this military program. It is not 
a question of assessing the blame. Con- 
gress is the only agency which has the 
power to do anything about it. The fact 
that I voted for this bill, with its huge 
authorizations, is no indication that I 
am not conscious of the obligation which 
we have with reference to this tremen- 
dous burden. I think we ought to be 
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setting our sails to meet the challenge to 
our economic system which is involved 
in this huge military program. I am for 
a military program, but it is up to us to 
span the gap between the necessities of 
the occasion and the necessity of main- 
taining a sound economic system. 

I appreciate the Senator’s kindness in 
yielding to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his very pertinent observation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I am 
impelled to make an observation at this 
time by the expressions of the Senator 
from Mississippi relative to the rising 
costs of national defense. 

I agree with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that one of the prime problems be- 
fore the Congress is the striking of a bal- 
ance between doing what is necessary to 
secure our people and civilization, and, 
on the other hand, going into national 
bankruptcy. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
given a good deal of thought to this mat- 
ter. I have been in conference with 
some of my colleagues, both in the Sen- 
ate and in the House. I will say to the 
Senator from Mississippi, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Georgia, 
that I believe that next week the Senator 
from Connecticut will join with some 
other members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy in announcing some 
specific conclusions which I hope will 
lead to the reduction of our military 
budget, and at the same time increase 
our national security. 

The Senator from Connecticut is not 
a sleight-of-hand expert. There is noth- 
ing magical about it. However, I think 
it can be done if we pursue a certain 
course. I am not free to speak any fur- 
ther about it at this time, except to say 
that next week I shall be on the floor of 
the Senate to make certain suggestions. 

Of course, the suggestions which I will 
make will be predicated on the hope that 
we shall not have an actual conflict. As 
to that, the Senator from Mississippi 
knows that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has not been cheered or made opti- 
mistic by the events of the past few 
months, which have indeed been most 
ominous, and which were fully discussed 
in connection with the bill which we 
passed last Friday night. 

I invite the Senator's consideration 
and attention with respect to what the 
Senator from Connecticut will have to 
say next week about this very vital 
problem, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
very appreciative of the statement of 
the Senator from Connecticut. I feel 
that he has helpful and hopeful news to 
report to us. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to receive any information 
which would show us how we could re- 
duce the staggering cost of the national 
defense while at the same time assuring 
that we would preserve the safety of the 
Nation, 
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Mr, President, I ask that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and 
that it be read for amendment, the 
amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the committee amendments. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services was, on page 7, 
line 22, after the word “utilities”, to 
strike out “$432,230” and insert 
“$1,453,030.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
after line 4, to insert: 

(General) 

Depot facilities, continental United 
States: Storage, administrative, shop, op- 
erational and supporting facilities, and util- 
ities: Provided, That prior to the acquisition 
of lands and the construction of facilities 
undtr this authority the Secretary of the 
Army shall come into agreement with the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives with respect to 
the acquisition of such lands and the con- 
struction of such facilities, $50,000,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 4, after the word “temporary”, to 
insert “or permanent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 19, after the word “Training”, to 
strike out “$7,150,000” and insert 
“$15,435,410.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
23, line 23, after the word “camp”, to 
insert “expansion of field training camp 
facilities;”, and in line 24, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “$5,172,000” and insert “$24,884,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, 
line 5, after the word “school”, to insert 
“temporary emergency housing and 
training facilities’, and in line 6, after 
the amendment just above stated, to 
strike out “$2,499,300” and insert 
“$6,646,300”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, 
line 24, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “gallery” and insert “galley.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 2, after the word “civilians”, to 
strike out “arctic weather test room;“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 7, after the word “storehouses”, to 
strike out “extension of railroad 
tracks;“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 16, after the word range“, to insert 
“facilities for aircraft ranges;”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, 
after line 20, to strike out: 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Modernize drydocks Nos. 2 and 3; $119,800, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
line 6, after the word “Depot”, to strike 
out “Edgewater, N. J.” and insert “loca- 
tion undetermined,” 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wonder whether we could 
have an explanation of this item, inas- 
much as it affects the State of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, after 
the hearings had been concluded the 
committee was advised by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget that an effort was being made 
to consolidate the various medical sup- 
ply depots of the three armed services, 
the Department of the Air Force, the 
Department of the Navy, and the De- 
partment of the Army. I may say that 
it was very welcome news to me, indeed, 
because the integration of the various 
activities of the three armed services 
has not come up to the expectations of 
those of us who had sponsored the uni- 
fication of the armed services. 

Inasmuch as the subject was under 
study, the Department of Defense re- 
quested the committee not to tie the 
naval medical supply depot to Edge- 
water, N. J. The Department of De- 
fense is now making a survey of all medi- 
cal depots, to determine whether or not 
a consolidation could be made. I do not 
know whether, as a result, it will elimi- 
nate the Edgewater base from consid- 
eration, although I will say in complete 
frankness that it may have that effect. 
However, it means that either Edge- 
water will secure a base which will be 
much larger than presently contem- 
plated, or it will secure no base at all. 
It is hoped that a consolidation of all 
medical supply depots of the three armed 
services can be effected, in order to bring 
about some economies in personnel and 
in the construction of facilities. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from Georgia. The junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey thoroughly ap- 
proves of these consolidations, and he 
wanted the Recorp to show exactly what 
the situation was, so that his constitu- 
ents would understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure that the 
Senator from New Jersey would do every- 
thing in his power to integrate and co- 
ordinate similar activities. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. And to effect 
economies wherever it is possible to do 


so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. It is a great 
tragedy that more has not been done 
along that line. There is no reason why 
we should not have one medical depot 
to serve the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. That is what the Congress 
contemplated when it passed the act 
establishing the Department of Defense. 
Instead of that we have continued with 
the Army having its own medical depot, 
the Navy having its own medical depot, 
and the Air Force having its own medi- 
cal depot, even though they store prac- 
tically the same type of equipment and 
supplies. I am delighted that the con- 
stant pressure which has been exerted 
has resulted in the making of the con- 
templated study. I hope the effort will 
not be limited to medical depots alone, 
but will be extended all along the line 
where the three services perform similar 
functions. It .could result in great 
savings. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 


will the Senator yield further? 


Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The junior 
Senator from New Jersey associates him- 
self wholeheartedly with the hope of the 
junior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 30, line 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
line 17, after the word “Group”, to in- 
sert “camp for one Marine regimental 
combat team;“, and in line 18, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “$4,206,000” and insert 818,271,940.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, 
line 10, after the word “temporary”, to 
insert “or permanent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, 
after line 14, to insert: 

Seymour Johnson Air Base, Goldsboro, 
N. C.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications, navi- 
gational aids and airfield lighting facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, med- 
ical facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$23,368,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, 
line 24, after the word “shops”, to strike 
out “$11,007,000” and insert “$11,082,- 
800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, 
line 9, after the word “Force”, to insert 
“Base.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, 
line 16, after the word “temporary”, to 
insert “or permanent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, 
after line 8, to strike out: 


(b) In instances where it becomes neces- 
sary to acquire land by condemnation, cer- 
tificate of taking or otherwise, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in his discretion, is au- 
thorized to compensate the owner of said 
land for the inconvenience, dislocation, loss 
of the use of said land and for all other 
losses and damages sustained by said owner, 
which compensation shall be in addition to 
all other payments now authorized by law: 
Provided, however, That said additional com- 
pensation shall in no event exceed 25 per- 
cent of the value of the land and appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging: Provided, fur- 
ther, That the authority herein shall be 
confined to acquisitions under authority of 
this act. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 

(b) The Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force are respectively authorized, in their 
discretion, to reimburse the owners and 
tenants of land acquired by their depart- 
ments pursuant to the provisions of this act 
for expenses incurred by such owners and 
tenants, respectively, in the process and as 
a direct result of the moving of themselves 
and their families and possessions because 
of such acquisition cf land as well as other 
losses and damages sustained by said owner, 
which reimbursement shall be in addition to, 
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but not in duplication of, any payments in 
respect of such acquisition as may other- 
wise be authorized by law: Provided, That 
the total of such reimbursement for expenses 
incurred as a result of the acquisition of 
any parcel of land shall in no event exceed 
25 percent of the fair value of such parcel 
of land as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the military department concerned 
or, in the event of a condemnation or decla- 
ration of taking thereof, the amount of the 
final award as to such fair value by the 
court having jurisdiction. No payment in 
reimbursement for such incurred expenses 
shall be made unless application therefor, 
supported by an itemized statement of the 
expenses so incurred, shall have been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned within 1 year following 
the date of such vacating. Any determina- 
tion as to the reasonableness of such in- 
curred expenses shall be within the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned, except that his authority in 
regard to such reimbursement and the 
amount thereof shall be delegable to re- 
sponsible officers and employees in his de- 
partment in the same manner and to the 
same extent as other authority with respect 
to the acquisition of real estate is delegable. 
There are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated such additional sums as the Secretaries 
of the military departments may, within the 
limitations herein prescribed, determine to 
be necessary to reimburse the owners and 
tenants of such acquired lands for such in- 
curred expenses, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, 
line 10, after the word “States”, to strike 
out “$890,450,398” and insert 8940, 450, 
398”; and in line 12, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “$1,368,025,528” and insert 
“$1,418,025,528.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, 
line 15, after the word “States”, to strike 
out “$597,758,650” and insert “$629,272,- 
960”; in line 16, after the word “States”, 
to strike out 874,977,154“ and insert 
“$89,043,090”, and in line 17, after the 
word “of”, to strike out 8786, 267,600“ 
and insert “$831,847,850.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 73, 
line 20, after the word “States”, to strike 
out “$1,993,603,800" and insert 82,016, 
971,800”, and in line 22, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “$3,480,661,800" and 
insert ‘$3,504,029,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, 
after line 7, to strike out: 

(a) Acquisitions of real property where 
fee title is to be acquired. The agreement 
to be reached with respect to the acquisitions 
described in this subsection shall be based 
on general plans for the project, which shall 
include an estimate of the total cost of the 
lands to be acquired. 

(b) All leases to the United States of real 
property having an annual rental in excess 
of $10,000. In those cases where the project 
involves a group of individual leases, the 
agreement to be reached shall be based on 
general plans for the project, which shall in- 
clude an estimate of the total cost of leas- 
ing such lands. 

(c) Leases of Government-owned real 
property where the annual rental is in ex- 
cess of $10,000, except that agreement with 
the committees shall not be required with re- 
spect to leases for agricultural or grazing 


(d) All transfers of Government-owned 
real property under the jurisdiction of the 
military departments or the Federal Civil 
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Defense Administration to other Federal 
agencies, or to States, including those trans- 
fers between the military departments, 

(e) All reports of excess Government- 
owned real property to a disposal agency. 

Sec. 602. This act shall apply only to real 
property within the continental limits of the 
United States, the Territory of Alaska, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, This 
act shall not apply to real property pertain- 
ing to river and harbor and flood control 

projects. 

Sec. 603. A recital of compliance with this 
act in any instrument of conveyance, includ- 
ing leases, to the effect that the requirements 
of this act have been complied with or, in the 
alternative, that the conveyance or lease is 
not affected by this act shall be conclu- 
sive evidence thereof. 

Sec. 604. Section 407 of the act approved 
January 6, 1951 (Public Law 910, 81st Cong.), 
and the second proviso contained in the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 4, 1944 (58 Stat, 190), and the last 
sentence of section 1 of the act of August 5, 
1947 (ch. 493, 61 Stat. 774) are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 605. This title shall take effect on the 
effective date of this act, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(a) Acquisitions of real property where fee 
title is to be acquired for an amount esti- 
mated to be in excess of $25,000. In those 
cases where individual acquisitions are to be 
made as part of a project, the agreement to 
be reached shall be based on general plans for 
the project, which shall include an estimate 
of the total cost of the lands to be acquired. 

(b) Leases to the United States of real 
property where the estimated annual rental 
is in excess of $25,000. In those cases where 
individual leases are to be made as part of a 
project, the agreement to be reached shall 
be based on general plans for the project, 
which shall include an est mate of the total 
cost of the leases to be made. 

(c) Leases of Government-owned real prop- 
erty where the estimated annual rental is in 
excess of $25,000, 

(d) Transfers of Government-owned real 
property with an estimated value in excess 
of $25,000 under the jurisdiction of the 
military departments or the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, which are to be 
made to other Federal agencies, or to States, 
except transfers between the military depart- 
ments. 

(e) Reports to a disposal agency of excess 
Government-owned real property with an 
estimated value in excess of $25,000. 

Sec. 602. The Secretaries of the military 
departments and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator will, in addition, furnish to 
the Armed Services Committees quarterly 
reports of all real estate actions described in 
subsections (a) through (e) of section 601 
in which the estimated value involved is 
between $5,000 and $25,000. 

Sec. 603. This title shall apply only with 
respect to real property within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. This title shall not apply with 
respect to real property pertaining to river 
and harbor and flood-control projects, nor to 
leases of Government-owned real property for 
agricultural or grazing purposes. 

Sec. 604, A recital of compliance with this 
title in any instrument of conveyance, in- 
cluding a lease, to the effect that the require- 
ments of this title have been complied with 
or, in the alternative, that the conveyance 
or lease is not affected by this title shall be 
conclusive evidence thereof. 


Sec. 605. Section 407 of the act approved 


January 6, 1951 (Public Law 910, 81st Cong), 


the second proviso contained in the first 
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section of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 4, 
1944 (58 Stat. 190), and the last sentence of 
section 1 of the act of August 5, 1947 (ch. 
493, 61 Stat. 774), are hereby repealed, 

Sec. 606. This title shall take effect on the 
effective date of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not had an 
opportunity to read all the testimony 
presented at the hearings. I wonder to 
what extent the committee tried to ascer- 
tain and approve existing facilities, 
which could be used by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, without the necessity of 
building new facilities? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the prin- 
cipal subject to which the committee 
addressed itself. Of course, as I stated 
earlier in discussing the measure, there 
were literally hundreds of bases estab- 
lished during World War II which have 
been abandoned. The buildings have 
been dismantled and moved away. We 
have conferred with those who are pro- 
graming this defense work and have con- 
stantly insisted that they use existing 
facilities wherever possible. I may say 
that in this whole bill there are prac- 
tically only five bases in the continental 
United States which are not being 
located on sites of World War II bases. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where there are 
existing facilities? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. Of 
course, many of the facilities had been 
removed. It will be necessary to build 
new barracks, and in some cases it will 
be necessary to acquire additional land, 
because of the conditions which now 
prevail. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
in some cases, where there may have 
been a considerable amount of dis- 
mantling, it would be necessary to do 
a greater amount of rebuilding than 
would be necessary if a new site were 
chosen. The reason I ask the question 
was that in the State of Louisiana we 
have a number of facilities which could 
be used, but which are not being used. 
I have in mind particularly the airfield 
at Monroe, La. Some time ago I was 
informed that the airfield probably 
would be used. Iam wondering whether 
the airfield at Monroe was mentioned 
at all or considered by the committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret to say that I 
do not believe the airfield at Monroe, 
La., was mentioned during the course of 
the hearings. Attention was invited to 
the fact that the Air Force at the peak 
of the war had about 1,900 installations 
and that they now have only 232. The 
system of handling Air Force training 
has changed somewhat since World 
War II. Instead of having a large num- 
ber of small- or medium-sized bases, the 
Air Force is now concentrating largely 
in one area, instead of having a number 
of subbase facilities. 

I previously mentioned the fact that 
the committee had rejected the request 
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of the Air Force for what was practi- 
cally a new installation at the Raleigh- 
Durham Airfield and insisted that the 
Air Force use the facilities available at 
Goldsboro, some 50 miles away. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that of all 
the facilities either to be reactivated or 
put into use, only five are in new loca- 
tions? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the report 
show where they are? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam not sure whether 
the locations are spelled out in the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where are they and 
what do they consist of? 

Mr. RUSSELL. One of them is a very 
large repair station for the complete 
renovation of airplanes, aircraft equip- 
ment, and so forth, and it is to be located 
at Lancaster, Pa. Another is an opera- 
tional support installation in New Hamp- 
shire, which will be used as a base for 
strategic bombing. There is an air de- 
fense base in Ohio for the protection of 
the industries in that area. 

And there is one at Grand View, Mo. 

In addition, Friendship Airfield in Bal- 
timore will be used by the Air Force. 

There are only five new ones because, 
as I said, we eliminated the proposal for 
one new one, namely, the new one pro- 
posed at Raleigh-Durham, and we pro- 
vided that the station be located at 
Goldsboro. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are many of the fa- 
cilities to be entirely rebuilt after being 
deactivated following the last war? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; a large num- 
ber are. Some of them are being ex- 
panded considerably as compared with 
their size during World War II. How- 
ever, with the exception of the five to 
which I have referred, all the others are 
located on the site of World War II 
activities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator may re- 
member a discussion during the hearings 
in regard to the cost of the permanent 
barracks as being $2,400 per man. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator re- 
member that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. And that for the semi- 
permanent barracks, or 10-year barracks, 
the cost would be $1,600 per man. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my recollec- 
tion of the testimony. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator will re- 
call that that figure was deemed by the 
membership of the committee to be 
rather high, but was not tampered with, 
nor was an arbitrary ceiling imposed, 
because of the recognition of varying 
conditions in various places. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true, and be- 
cause of the further fact that this is an 
authorization, and it ill be necessary to 
secure an appropriation, in connection 
with which consideration can be given to 
the costs prevailing in each community— 
a matter which is not quite feasible in 
connection with the consideration of an 
authorization bill. 
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Of course, there is no question that 
there has been a staggering increase in 
the cost of facilities since World War II. 
I was not conscious of the fact that there 
has been such a large increase in the 
cost of labor and materials since the con- 
struction program during 1942 and 1943 
until these hearings. 

Mr. STENNIS. . The Senator will re- 
call that in view of those figures, it was 
decided by the committee to include in 
the report a cautionary paragraph re- 
flecting the sentiments of the commit- 
tee, instructing the armed services to 
reduce the expenditures in every way 
possible, and that in the opinion of the 
committee the figures were considered 
high, and that the fact that the commit- 
tee did not disturb the figures was not 
to be considered as approval by the com- 
mittee of that level of cost. 

However, we find that because of the 
very limited time the staff had to prepare 
the report, although the staff did an ex- 
cellent job, that point, as the result of an 
oversight, was not included in the report. 

I wished to bring up this point in order 
that the chairman. might state the posi- 
tion of the committee and might make 
that very important point clear. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the com- 
mittee was greatly disturbed about any 
number of cost items which were re- 
flected in the estimates of the Depart- 
ment. The one to which the Senator 
from Mississippi refers was discussed in 
some detail during the executive sessions 
of the committee, in its consideration of 
the bill. The committee took action to 
admonish the various departments and 
agencies to exercise the greatest care and 
caution and to endeavor in every way 
within their power to reduce the cost of 
all these items, but with specific refer- 
ence to the housing items to which the 
Senator from Mississippi has referred. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Louisiana, and then I shall 
be happy to yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, one 
question was overlooked. I notice that 
in the bill many projects are named, 
together with the probable cost. Is there 
in the bill any provision which would 
permit the Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Corps to use other facilities than those 
actually named for reactivation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe there 
is such a provision in the bill, and I 
would be very reluctant to grant any 
such authority as that to the Defense 
Establishment. If the Defense Estab- 
lishment can show that it can effect the 
slightest economy by transferring the 
proposed activities from one site to an- 
other, I can assure them that the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services will give 
them the authority in 1 day’s time. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. They would have to 
come back to the Congress for that, of 
course. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes. However,I wish 
to remind the Senator that this is a 
case where we have the cart before the 
horse. They have already requested the 
appropriations for these specific activi- 
ties. I would be reluctant to strip the 


Congress of the power it has always 


exercised, namely, that of authorizing 
these public works in specific localities, 
by giving the Defense Establishment ab- 
solute, carte blanche authority to trans- 
fer them as they might see fit. In my 
judgment that would result in a billion 
dollars of increased cost before they were 
through with it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not mean it 
in that way. However, it is entirely 
possible that a complete survey has not 
been made of certain existing facilities, 
and that it might be found that it would 
be cheaper to locate the activity where 
an existing facility has been constructed, 
rather than to locate the activity in an- 
other place. In other words, by using 
existing facilities, the cost might be 
greatly decreased. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The testimony before 
the committee was that the military de- 
partments have surveyed every facility 
to which we still have title. Of course, 
the Senator realizes that the title to a 
great many of these facilities has been 
transferred to a State, a community, or 
in some cases to private individuals. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But that was done 
with strings attached. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; in about half of 
them there was a recapture clause. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And in about half of 
them there was no recapture clause. 

I would be very loath to give the De- 
partment that authority, unless it could 
be done under such limitations and con- 
ditions as would assure that it would 
result in decreased cost. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I had in mind 
principally was the utilization of exist- 
ing facilities, thereby saving not only 
initial costs but also a great deal of ma- 
terial. Just think of the tons and tons 
of steel, for instance, which are buried 
under some of the airports, and which 
will be useless unless those airports are 
used again. Certainly they can be used 
now, and that would save on labor, on 
materials, on Manpower, and on every- 
thing else required in that connection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no doubt 
about that. 

I may say that when this program was 
first launched, which occurred immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, and when the heads of the var- 
ious branches of the Armed Forces were 
before the committee, it was emphasized 
to them in the strongest possible terms 
that the committee and the Congress 
would expect them to utilize existing fa- 
cilities. When the bill was presented, we 
were told that not only had the existing 
facilities been surveyed, out at least in 
two cases outside engineers had been en- 
gaged to survey the facilities in the light 
of the recommendations of the com- 
manding officers in separate areas in the 
United States. 
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It is a tragic thing that these losses 
are being incurred incident to old fa- 
cilities. However, with the exception of 
the five stations which I have pointed 
out to the Senator, the Armed Forces 
are utilizing the existing facilities in 
such cases as are possible, where the 
facilities are located in the proper places. 

For example, there are cases where 
steel water pipe is now in the ground at 
literally hundreds of location in the 
United States. Of course, today water 
pipe is a very scarce and critical material 
in the United States. That one element 
alone constrained the committee from 
going along with the recommendations 
of the Defense Establishment in the case 
of the proposed installation at Raleigh, 
N. C., because at the existing facility the 
installations are already in place, and 
have been since World War II. 

If the Senator from Louisiana can sug- 
gest any language or provision by which 
the Congress would not absolutely aban- 
don its authority in respect to the loca- 
tion of such camps, we shall be glad to 
have it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no sugges- 
tion to make at this time. However, it 
strikes me that a little leeway might 
-have been permitted to the services; 
and if, in the course of further study 
they found that existing locations were 
better than the new ones which had been 
proposed or surveyed, they could use 
their best judgment in utilizing the old 
locations, provided savings would thus be 
made in respect to labor, materials, and 
so forth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should be very hap- 
py to have that done, but I doubt very 
much whether such authority with re- 
spect to these projects should be utilized, 
even if it were contained in this bill. 
That is particularly true in view of the 
fact that an appropriation has already 
been requested. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So, % round it out, 
the Navy, the Army, and the Air Corps 
are relegated to the projects which are 
described in this bill. : 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are, with the 
limitation that they cannot commence 
the construction of any of them until the 
funds have been appropriated by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Throughout this 
bill there are numerous authorizations 
for appropriations involving billions of 
dollars, to improve and expand munici- 
pal and county airports. Can the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
advise the Senate whether it is advis- 
able to spend all this money on munici- 
pally owned or county-owned airports, 
when there are scores of air bases scat- 
tered throughout the country? Is it not 
a new departure to utilize municipal air- 
ports? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, it is not, because 
many of these municipal and county air- 
ports were built with Federal funds in 
World War II, and turned over to the 
cities; and we are now recapturing them 
from the cities and utilizing what we 
had let the cities have. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Are the municipal 
commercial operations being transferred 
elsewhere so as to permit the Air Force 
to take over the bases? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ordinarily, the com- 
mercial operations are not transferred 
elsewhere. Ordinarily, the military au- 
thorities permit the airports to be used 
for commercial purposes. I had raised 
that question. It seemed to me that the 
commercial operations should be trans- 
ferred, but we were told that it helped 
the training program, in connection with 
the training of control-tower operators 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is there no con- 
flict, then, between the operations on 
the municipal airports and the opera- 
tions on the air bases? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The testimony before 
the committee was that there was not 
only no conflict, but that in some loca- 
tions it was helpful to the Air Force to 
have them used by the commercial lines. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Of course, during 
World War II, when municipal airports 
were used, they were transferred to the 
armed services for specific and exclusive 
uses. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho that, throughout World 
War II, the commercial airplanes used 
literally hundreds of bases which were 
in the control of the Air Force. There 
were any number of air bases which were 
turned over to the Air Corps which were 
used during World War II by commer- 
cial planes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. And the air bases 
were transferred to the municipalities 
after the end of World War II. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. The 
Senator, of course, is familiar with the 
Surplus Property Act, which gave prior- 
ity to the municipalities in securing 
these bases. Many of the municipalities 
were fortunate enough to have tremen- 
dous installations located adjacent to 
their limits, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. My curiosity was 
aroused temporarily, because, in view of 
the extensive operations of the Air Force 
during World War II, it would seem that 
there should now be ample facilities on 
all municipal bases, instead of spending 
additional millions.of dollars for that 
purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, that seems 
logical, but there have been a great many 
developments since World War II. At 
the end of World War II, there were on 
these bases which were turned over to 
municipal airports, barracks built of 
wood. Those barracks have been torn 
down. If the Air Force goes back to 
those bases, it will be necessary for it to 
build additional barracks, 

In addition to that, there has been 
great development in the use of planes. 
Literally millions of dollars of authoriza- 
tions are contained in this bill for the 
purpose of enlarging the runways of all 
airfields from the 3,500- to 5,000-foot 
limit of World War II, to the 8,000-foot 
runway required for the operation of jet 
planes; and in almost every one of these 
items, there is a substantial sum for the 
prolongation of runways, to enable the 
safe operation of jet planes on them. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
assume that this bill encompasses all the 
expansion of facilities for the Air Forces 
contemplated in the possibility of all-out 
war, or is it likely that additional re- 
quests for billions of dollars of author- 
izations will be presented to the Con- 
gress in the future? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
always sought to be honest and frank 
with the Senate, and I shall not deviate 
in this instance. In the event of an all- 
out war, in my opinion, the appropria- 
tions contemplated by this bill would be 
but a drop in the bucket compared to the 
funds which would be required. There 
is now under way a movement to increase 
the Air Force to 150 groups, and Sena- 
tors and Representatives glibly give the 
figures which would be necessary to pur- 
chase the planes with which to equip a 
150-group Air Force. The Senate might 
as well take cognizance of the fact that 
if we want that 150-group Air Force, it 
will require additional billions of dollars 
for the facilities from which they could 


operate, in addition to the figures given 


us for the purchase of planes; and that 
does not take into consideration any 


.funds which would be necessary for the 


personnel with which to operate the 
planes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we 
have had quite a number of inquiries, 
as the chairman knows, about the cost 
of maintaining a soldier for 1 year. I 
have a copy of a letter addressed to the 
chairman—it was written at my re- 
quest—which gives pertinent informa- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be very happy 
to have the Senator either read the let- 


ter or place it in the Record, whichever 


he chooses. 
Mr. STENNIS. I shall read the fig- 


. ures involved, and then ask that it be 


inserted in the Recorp, if I may. I read 
from the letter: 

It is estimated by the Army that the direct 
cost of maintaining an enlisted soldier in 
June 1951 averaged about $2,744 per man 


-per year. This estimate can be broken down 


as follows: 
Pay (including family allowances). $1, 781 
ene. ak oo nee 472 
Clothing and personal equipment 165 
OEE RR Bae 2k os eS SR ae a 11 
Travel of soldiers 135 
Movement of dependents and house- 
Hold. elects. se eee ene 180 
Total eae nee aoa 2, 744 


Since all military personnel receive the 
same basic pay and allowances, and are 
subject to relatively comparable conditions 
affecting the costs of welfare, travel and 
movement of dependents and household ef- 
fects, Navy and Air Force personnel costs 
are approximately tie same as those cited 
above for the Army. Minor differences 
among the three Departments arise from 
such factors as differences in marital status, 


relative proportions of personnel overseas, 


etc. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 


1951 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, 1951. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following infor- 
mation concerning the direct cost of main- 
taining a soldier is submitted in answer to 
Senator STENNIS’ request of August 27 for 
information from Assistant Secretary Ben- 
detsen during the Senate Armed Services 
Committee hearings on H. R. 4914: 

It is estimated by the Army that the 
direct cost of maintaining an enlisted sol- 
dier in June 1951 averaged about $2,744 per 
man per year. This estimate can be broken 
down as follows: 


Pay (including family allowances). $1, 781 


Subsistence._--...-.--....-----.--= 472 
Clothing and personal equipment 165 
PTPT—T—T—T—T—TV wena ee 11 
Travel of soldiers 135 
Movement of dependents and house- 
Feline 180 
r 2. 744 


Since all military personnel receive the 
same basic pay and allowances, and are 
subject to relatively comparable conditions 
affecting the costs of welfare, travel and 
movement of dependents and household ef- 
fects, Navy and Air Force personnel costs 
are approximately the same as those cited 
above for the Army. Minor differences 
among the three Departments arise from 
such factors as differences in marital status, 
relative proportions of personnel overseas, 
etc, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Houser, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Director, Office of Legislative 
Liaison. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
— and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H. R. 4914) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
T rise to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
but, before I do so, I want to make an 
observation. I preface my observation 
with the comment that no one in this 
Chamber has any greater respect for the 
ability of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia than has the junior 
Senator from New Jersey, and I know 
that under his able leadership the Armed 
Services Committee has done a tremen- 
dous and magnificent job on this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Senator 
for myself, and also on behalf of the 
committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, despite all that, I think it is shock- 
ing, if not outrageous, that the Senate 
of the United States should consider and 
act on a bill involving $5,800,000,000 with 
but a mere handful of Senators on the 
floor. 

It is no fault, of course, of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia or his 
committee, but to me it is shocking, and 
I know the American people are not at 
all happy about this situation, because 
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it is but another example of some of the 
things we see in the Senate of the United 
States as well as in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which disclose genuine faults. 

Mr, President, I feel constrained, de- 
spite the inconvenience it may cause, to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator does so, will he yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely wish to 
call to the attention of my good friend, 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey, that there are at this moment seven 
Democratic Members and two Republi- 
can Members on the floor of the Senate. 
However, it should be added in fairness 
to Members on both sides of the aisle 
who are absent that their absence is not 
due to any lack of interest in this meas- 
ure; on the contrary, the overwhelming 
majority of the Members are heartily in 
favor of this important national defense 
bill and were certain there would be no 
opposition to it. 

I know that is the reason that several 
Members remained busy in committce 
session this afternoon, attempting to get 
out other important bills, rather than 
spend time on the floor on a bill which 
everybody supports. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I do not want to seem to be critical of 
my colleagues, I have the highest regard 
and respect for all of them, but I believe 
we are falling into bad habits, and I 
think the people of the country are be- 
coming conscious of that fact. I did not 
want this opportunity to pass without 
inviting attention to the fact that it is 
high time we started to correct some of 
our faults in this very old and time- 
honored body. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the passage of the 


bill. 
The bill (H. R. 4914) was passed. 
READJUSTMENT OF SIZE AND WEIGHT 
LIMITATIONS ON FOURTH-CLASS 
(PARCEL POST) MAIL $ 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1335, Calendar 
No. 657. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1335) to readjust size and weight limita- 
tions on fourth-class (parcel post) mail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
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(S. 1335) to readjust size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
had not expected to dispose of the two 
bills which we have passed this after- 
noon so expeditiously. Several Senators 
who are interested in the bill, Senate bill 
1355, which has just been made the 
pending business, and in Senate bill 1046, 
which is to follow it, are not present. 
For that reason we will have to recess 
now and go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I now desire to give 
notice of several bills which will be taken 
up. If the Senate proceeds faster than 
we anticipate, I do not want us to be 
placed again in the position we are now 
in, of not having Members prepared to go - 
ahead with bills already reported. 

Immediately following disposition of 
Senate bill 1335, Calendar No. 651, we 
will take up Senate bill 1046, Calendar 
No. 655, the bill to readjust postal rates. 
Upon passage of that bill, we will take up 
Senate bill 355, Calendar No. 662, the 
bill to increase the pay of postal em- 
ployees. After we dispose of that bill, 
if time permits before the Department 
of Defense appropriation bill is ready for 
floor action, we will take up Senate bill 
622, Calendar No. 531, which is a bill to 
increase the basic rates of compensation 
of Federal employees. 

If after we dispose of Senate bill 622 
and we still have not reached the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill, 
I give notice that we will take up Senate 
bill 436, Calendar No. 591, which is a bill 
to provide for separation of subsidy from 
air-mail pay. I also want to advise the 
Senate that Senate bill 2006, Calendar 
No. 682, to increase the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank will be 
brought up at the first opportunity. It 
may be taken up tomorrow, if we find 
time, or the following day. It should be 
disposed of promptly. 

Mr, President, if for some reason there 
should be a change in the order of call- 
ing up these bills, I hope that the Mem- 
bers in charge will be ready to proceed 
with anyone of them. From now on the 
Senate must expect to have legislation 
considered every day. I wish to advise 
Senators who ask whether there are go- 
ing to be record votes that they may ex- 
pect record votes any day from now on. 

I also want to give notice that if we 
can begin consideration of the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill Fri- 
day and do not conclude it that day we 
may have a Saturday session in order 
to complete action on that bill and there- 
by maintain our schedule. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] has called my attention to the 
District of Columbia home-rule bill, Sen- 
ate bill 1976, and I wish to advise him 
that it may be taken up whenever we 
find sufficient time to pass it between the 
must bills. As he knows, it is expected 
to require a little more time than some 
of the bills I have mentioned, and we 
must find a time for it when we can go 
ahead with it to its disposition without 
interruption. P 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, please let 
me sincerely thank the eminent majority 
leader for what I construe to be a heart- 
ening assurance that he will help to pro- 
vide home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia in accordance with the 1948 
Democratic and Republican uncondi- 
tional platform pledges. Under the be- 
nign influence of this comforting assur- 
ance and the constantly demonstrated 
determination of practically every mem- 
ber of the Senate to translate this long- 
promised reform into reality, I now 
boldly venture to predict that the suf- 
fering, voteless, voiceless people of the 
District will not have to wait longer than 
Judgment Day for their emancipation 
day. 

SUGGESTION THAT A MAN EXPERIENCED 
IN MINING BE APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
IN DEFENSE MINERALS PROCUREMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
August 28, 1951, the President signed an 
Executive order establishing the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency and ap- 
pointing Mr. Jess Larson as the Admin- 
istrator. I ask unanimous consent to 
have published at this point in the 
Recorp a letter which I have addressed 
to Mr. Larson, Administrator, urging 
that he appoint as his assistant a man 

with experience in the mining industry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
September 5, 1951. 
Mr, JESS LARSON, 
General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. LARSON: You will probably recall 
that in the Senate Chamber on Monday, July 
30, I made some comments concerning the 
production of strategic minerals so essential 
in our planning for national security. At 
that time I specifically pointed out the need 
for various minerals and declared that be- 
cause of confusion, indecision, and lack of 
concentrated authority we have been making 
little progress in carrying out the provisions 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950. I 
also made gn appeal that all of the agencies 
and bureaus dealing with the related prob- 
lems of production, procurement, and stock- 
piling of minerals be placed under a single 
authority. This conclusion was reached by 
me after observing for many months the 
failure to get prompt consideration of appli- 
cations filed by those interested in expanding 
production of strategic minerals. 

On August 28, 1951, the President signed 
an Executive order establishing the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency and appointed 
you as the new Administrator. It is interest- 
ing to note the new Agency will have cen- 
tralized responsibility for procuring strategic 
and critical minerals at home and abroad. 
The Agency will also supervise the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to stimulate increased produc- 
tion of these materials. Under the Executive 
order, the new Agency will be responsible for 
many tasks which heretofore have been un- 
dertaken by numerous agencies in the execu- 
tive department. It is significant that this 
Agency is authorized to encourage the ex- 
ploration, development, and mining of criti- 
cal and strategic minerals and materials, as 
well as to purchase such materials for Gov- 
ernment stockpiling or for resale purposes. 

I have given careful consideration to the 
President’s executive order and while there 
may be ample authority for setting up a new 
agency with adequate powers, it is apparent 
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it will require almost superhuman efforts to 
establish efficient procedures out of the red 
tape and duplicating agencies which have 
characterized this program. 

I have already suggested to you that in 
order to achieve worth-while results you 
should name əf. your assistant a man thor- 
oughly experienced in the mining industry 
who can be responsible for this important 
objective of the new agency. Recent devel- 
opments indicate that withdrawals are being 
made from our stockpil> of copper. Other 
sources of information reflect the fact that 
more than 1 year after the Korean outbreak 
we are in a tragic situation insofar as strate- 
gic minerals and materials are concerned. 
Something must be done immediately to 
stimulate domestic production so that in 
case of all-out war our preparedness program 
will not be at the mercy of foreign producers. 

During the past year I have emphasized 
the importance of coordinating the work in- 
cident to production and procurement of 
minerals. I am aware of your own interest in 
attaining this objective but, at the same 
time, it is important that adequate provision 
be made in your new agency for providing 
the minerals and materials which are so es- 
sential for national security. Therefore, I 
am making this appeal so that you will have 
proper technical assistance in carrying out 
the mandate of the Presidential order. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry C. DworsHak, 
United States Senator. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT 
CLINTON VAUGHN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, with 
deep regret and a profound sense of per- 
sonal loss I announce the death of the 
Representative from the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable ALBERT CLINTON VAUGHN. 

His sudden and untimely death comes 
as a great shock to his colleagues and the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

ALBERT VAUGHN was serving his first 
term in the House, but he possessed a 
wealth of legislative knowledge and ex- 
perience. Prior to his election to Con- 
gress he served with outstanding ability 
as administrative assistant to the late 
Representative Charles L. Gerlach and 
former Representative Franklin H. Lich- 
tenwalter. 

He was an able, conscientious, and 
hard-working legislator. He served his 
district, his State, and the Nation with 
sincerity and complete devotion to the 
highest principles of American patriot- 
ism. 

Outstanding ‘among his many fine 
characteristics were unfailing courtesy 
and a warm friendliness which endeared 
him to all his associates. 

At the beginning of World War I he en- 
listed in the United States Navy and was 
in the destroyer service until the end of 
hostilities. 

ALBERT VAUGHN was a real American 
who will be greatly missed by his con- 
stituents, his associates of the Penn- 
Sylvania delegation, and all the people of 
his State. 

Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
read and considered immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 201) as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
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death of Hon. ALBERT C, VAUGHN, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative, I move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 2 o’clock and 9 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Thursday, September 6, 1951, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 5 (legislative day of 
September 4), 1951: 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force, in 
the grades indicated, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947), and title II, Public 
Law 365, Eightietn Congress (Army-Navy- 
Public Health Service Medical Officer Pro- 
curement Act of 1947): ' 


To be captains, USAF (medical) 


William G. Bradley, AO349857. 
Richard Y. Card, AO1784759. 
George R. McNear, Jr., AO 2213192. 
George J. Oliver, 401907102. 
Wesley L, Peterson, Jr., AO988410, 
Joseph E. Wesp, AO1906942. 


To be captains, USAF (dental) 


Jon H. Stout, 402212144. 
Arthur, J. Stumpf, Jr., 401745102. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 


John R. Archdeacon, AO685755, 

Harry K. Davis, AO977432. 

Stratton R. Easter, AO2214054. 

Herbert K. Eastwood, Jr., AO721357. 

Kent Ellis, 02201313. 

Herbert A. Hibben, AO1907400. 

Joseph D. McGeary, AO977046. 

Manus J. McGettigan, 40962926. 

Robert E. Robards, AO976891. 

Clarence E. Sanford, AO430855. 

Frank J. Spada, AO1906330. 

Pelham P. Staples, Jr., AO1906340, 

Walter D. Wright, 40391401. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (dental) 

Loy L. Julius, 40689060. 

Manuel J. Machado, Jr., AO1907051, 

To be first lieutenant, USAF (veterinary) 

Harold C. Davis, 401906261. 

William H. Grau, Jr., A0962435. 

George O. Thomas, Jr., 40372185. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 

Arthur W. Park, AO1997601, 

Leon T. Tayloe, AO1534879. 

To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 

Ben A. Ansley, 401850222. 

John E. Stauch, 40514917. 

Frank Weiss, AO0692453. 


The following-named distinguished officer 
candidates for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Sec- 
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retary of the Air Force under the provisions 
of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947); 

To be second lieutenants 

Elton Julian, 401910747. 

Lester A. Prescott, AO1910775. 

Delbert D. Reichardt, AO1910780. 

Charles J. Simpson, Jr., AO1910796. 

John J. Thomas, AO1910807. 

John E. Turregano, 401910809. 

Richard E. Wagner, AO1910810. 

The following-named distinguished officer 
candidate for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated, with 
date of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Forc2 under the provisions of 
section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947), and sec- 
tion 391, Public Law 625, Eightieth Congress 
(Women’s Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948) : N 

To be second lieutenant 

Lolare McCargar, AL1910755. 

The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force under the provisions of 
section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947): 

To be second lieutenants 

John W. Hall 

Patrick L. McGee 

Paul G. Schultz 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 
4, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in a troubled and baf- 
fling day we come as men whose strength 
is unequal to our task; we come as those 
whose lives are intertwined with the 
blunderings, follies, futilities of a day 
that has so largely lest its way. We 
cannot go on with confidence without 
hallowed moments when all earth’s 
noises are hushed and when we can 
make sure of our bearings by looking 
above us at the stars of the eternal, 
those changeless lights which guided our 
fathers o’er moor and fen and crag and 
torrent. 

In this high week of destiny we come 
beseeching Thee: God bless America, as 
to a vanquished foe she offers a treaty, 
not of vengeance but of reconciliation, 
meeting perfidy with amity. Facing the 
seething east at our Golden Gate we 
would build a bridge of the Golden Rule, 
seeking not domination but cooperation, 
in a common crusade against tyranny 
and in mutual endeavor to fashion to- 
gether a world of peace with freedom and 
justice. God bless America, and make 
our America more and more a land that 
Thou canst use and bless for the healing 
of the nations. We ask in the name of 
the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, September 5, 1951, were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. CuHavez, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the 
Recorp and transact other routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kentucky, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 43 


Joint resolution repudiating, retracting, and 
withdrawing House Resolution No. 79 of 
the regular session of the 1944 general 
assembly 
Whereas, by House Resolution No. 79 of 

the regular session of the 1944 general as- 

sembly, application was made to the Con- 
gress of the United States to call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

States relating to taxes on income, inheri- 

tance, and gifts; and 

Whereas such resolution was adopted by 
the general assembly under a misapprehen- 
sion as to its true meaning, intent, and pur- 
pose, and without a full consideration of the 
results that might obtain from such action; 
and 

Whereas the amendment proposed in such 
resolution establishes a policy with regard to 
taxation that is contrary to the established 
public policy of Kentucky, and will impose 
the burden of taxation upon those least able 
to bear it: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, That House 
Resolution 79 of the regular session of the 
1944 General Assembly of Kentucky is hereby 
repudiated and retracted, and the general 
assembly hereby withdraws the same. 

The secretary of state is directed to send 
a duly certified copy of this resolution to 
the Senate of the United States and to the 
House of Representatives in Congress of the 
United States. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT—PETITION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, without the signatures at- 
tached, a petition signed by sundry rail- 
way employees residing in the State of 
Arkansas, relating to the amendment of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, without the sig- 
natures attached, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, railway employees 
under the requirements of the Railway Re- 
tirement Act, and qualified voters of the 
Sixth Congressional District, do respectfully 
ask your support and infiuence in an imme- 
diate increase of 15 percent or more in re- 
tirement payments, with no change in the 
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present tax, which can be done, within the 
bounds of keeping the fund sound and sub- 
stantial, this necessity having been brought 
on through the advanced cost of living. 

Action on this matter prior to the ad- 
journment of the present Congress will be 
appreciated by each of us. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1415) to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, reported it, with 
amendments, and submitted a report 
(No. 729) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 2094. A bill prohibiting lithographing, 
engraving, or printed matter on Govern- 
ment-stamped envelopes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2095. A bill for the relief of Joe Kosaka; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2096. A bill for the relief of Daniel 

Palusci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2097. A bill for the relief of Dr. Harold 

B. Damron; to the Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 2098. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to certain lands on 
the Winnebago Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2099. A bill for the relief of M. Yusef 
(A71483644); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted amendments intended tọ be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1046) to 
readjust postal rates, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LANGER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
a e bill 1046, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1952—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURRAY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 5215) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted; 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Justin F. Winkle, of New York, to be As- 
sistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
vice Daniel A. Bolich. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Frank G. Serrao, of Hawaii, to be Secre- 
tary of the Territory of Hawaii, vice Oren 
Ethelbert Long. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC. 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 

On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Address delivered by him before the 
American GI Forum of Texas, at Austin, 
Tex., on August#25, 1951. 

Address delivered by him on the subject 
The Japanese Treaty and Point 4, broad- 
cast over the facilities of the National Broad- 
casting Co. on September 1, 1951. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

Two addresses delivered by Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan, one at Anderson, S. C., 
on Tuesday, September 4 and the other at 
Spartanburg, S. C., on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 5. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Address entitled “Concerning Honor in 
Public Life,” delivered by Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, at Des Moines, Iowa, on August 30, 
1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “Ten Thousand Five Hun- 
dred Pay Tribute to Abraham Cahan,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of September 
6, 1951, and telegram sent by him to Mr. 
Alexander Kahn paying tribute to Mr. Cahan., 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Article entitled “Squeeze Play Being Tried 
on Business,” written by Harold Fleming 
and published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor for September 4, 1951, regarding price 
controls and the Capehart amendment. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Article entitled “Thomas E. Dewey Enter- 
tained in Ketchikan,” published in the 
Ketchikan Daily News of August 23, 1951. 

Editorial entitled “Cattle Disappearance,” 
published in the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman for August 30, 1951, referring to 
OPS regulations of the meat-packing indus- 
try. 
Article entitled “British Meat Ration 
Boosted; Bacon Cut,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of September 4, 1951. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Excerpts from article by Frank C. Hanighen 
regarding aid to Spain and free China. 

- Editorial written by Frederic Nelson and 
published in the Saturday Evening Post re- 
garding the Japanese Treaty. 

Article written by Ching-fan-Chen, and 
published in the China Monthly for Novem- 
ber 1949, regarding aid for Nationalist China. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Radio, Television, and Telecommunication 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce relating to the proposed establish- 
ment of a National Citizens Advisory Board 
on Radio and Television. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Article entitled “Our New Privileged Class,” 
written by Eugene Lyons, and published in 
the American Legion magazine for Septem- 
ber 1951, referring to Communists in the 
United States. 

An article entitled “Some Uncensored 
Footnotes to the Forrestal Diaries,” written 
by William Bradford Huie. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: . 

Article entitled “They're Gouging Soldiers 
Again,” written by Booton Herndon, and 
published in the February 1951 issue of Red 
Book magazine. 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

Article entitled “Basic Merit Principle of 
United States Employment Corrupted by 
Rider,” written by Jerry Kluttz, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of September 
4, 1951, discussing the Whitten rider to H. R. 
5215, the supplemental appropriations bill 


for 1952. 

READJUSTMENT OF SIZE AND WEIGHT 
LIMITATIONS ON FOURTH-CLASS (PAR- 
CEL POST) MAIL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 1335. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1335) to readjust size 
and weight limitations on fourth-class 
(parcel post) mail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service were, on 
page 1, line 6, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “twenty” and insert “thirty”; 
and on page 2, line 1, after the word 
route“, to insert “or (3) containing 
baby fowl, live plants, trees, shrubs, or 
agricultural commodities (not including 
manufactured products thereof”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on fourth-class 
matter the limit of size shall be 72 inches in 
girth and length combined and the limit of 
weight shall be over 8 ounces and not ex- 
ceeding 40 pounds in the first and second 
zones and 30 pounds in the third to eighth 
zones; except that in the case of parcels 
(1) mailed at any post office or on any rural 
or star route for delivery at any third- or 
fourth-class post office or for delivery by any 
rural or star-route carrier, or (2) mailed at 
any third- or fourth-class post office or on 
any rural or star route, or (3) containing 
baby fowl, live plants, trees, shrubs, or agri- 
cultural commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof), the limit of size 
shall be 100 inches in girth and length com- 
bined and the limit in weight shall be over 
8 ounces and not exceeding 70 pounds. 

Sec. 2. All existing laws or portions there- 
of, inconsistent or in conflict with this act 
are hereby amended or repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the third calendar month fol- 
lowing the calendar month in which it is 
enacted. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1335) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

oe Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNston] was on his feet at 
the time of the third reading of the bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading and read 
the third time be vacated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will put the request in the form of a 
unanimous-consent request that, not- 
withstanding the third reading, the 
Senator from South Carolina may offer 
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his amendment. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PASTORE], the Senator from Kan- 
Sas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina on behalf of himself and other 
Senators will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3, after the word “thereof” and the 
parentheses, it is proposed to insert the 
following: “or (4) of books, permanently 
bound for preservation consisting wholly 
of reading matter or reading matter with 
incidental blank spaces for students’ no- 
tations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the ques- 
tion is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 
This is important legislation. I think 
the Recorp should contain an explana- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UnpdEerwoop] held all the hearings in the 
subcommittee. I will ask him to explain 
the bill. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
the pending bill would amend the exist- 
ing law by placing a limit of size of 72 
inches in girth and length combined on 
parcels in fourth-class mail, all zones, 
and by placing a limit of weight of 40 
pounds in zones 1 and 2; and 30 pounds 
in zones 3 to 8, inclusive. Under the 
present law the limit of size is 100 inches, 
length and girth combined, and the limit 
of weight is 70 pounds, all zones. 

The Postmaster General appeared 
several times before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and before the House committee. He 
explained that at the present time the 
Post Office Department has gone into 
the express business, and the express 
companies have almost gone out of that 
business. It is a very costly source of 
expense and loss to the Post Office De- 
partment. As a result of the additional 
burden imposed on it the Post Office De- 
partment is now asking for authorization 
to construct new buildings, auxiliaries, 
and annexes in order to house the heavy 
freight. and express business which is 
being carried on. 

The pending bill is an effort to reduce 
the size of the packages. However, an 
amendment has been adopted to take 
care of baby chicks, shrubs, and all agri- 
cultural products, as well as to exempt 
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shipments either to or from second- and 
third-class post offices, rural routes, and 
star routes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that the Postmaster General 
had reported that the present limita- 
tions were cutting very seriously into the 
express business, and that the express 
companies were substantially going out 
of business. Is it not a fact that the 
Postmaster General has opposed and 
does now oppose the enactment of the 
pending bill? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Perhaps that is 
true. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will answer the question of the Senator 
from New York by saying that the Post- 
master General did appear before the 
committee and did oppose the bill. Cer- 
tainly he did not advocate this particular 
bill at all. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that the 
Director of the Budget is opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
It is true that the Director of the Budget 
is opposed to the bill, on the ground that 
he did not believe it could be adminis- 
tratively carried out. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
because of provisions of the pending bill 
which make certain exceptions some cit- 
izens of our country requiring the serv- 
ices of parcel post are discriminated 
against, whereas other citizens are not 
so discriminated against? It would seem 
to me, as I read the bill, that residents of 
large cities would find it very difficult to 
use parcel-post service to the same extent 
that they have heretofore been using it, 
whereas people living in areas served by 
smaller post offices would not be so af- 
fected. Does that not constitute a very 
serious discrimination? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree with the Senator from New York 
that it does discriminate against large 
cities and against first- and second-class 
post offices. However, we must remem- 
ber, in spite of what the Senator from 
New York calls discrimination, that if we 
do not give to rural routes and fourth- 
and third-ciass post offices the exemp- 
tions provided in the bill, it will not be 
possible to serve people in communities 
where there are no express offices. That 
being so, I do not wish to take away from 
the farms and the small towns of the 
Nation the right to be thus served. 
Without the exceptions it would be im- 
possible to serve them all. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 
ae JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

es. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly I do not de- 
sire to discriminate against the rural 
sections of the country, or against any 
American communities. However, is it 
not a fact that today there is no discrimi- 
nation against the rural sections of the 
country or against the large cities and 
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that if the pending bill is not enacted, 
with the present law remaining in force, 
the rural sections will receive exactly the 
same service which they now receive, and 
there will be no discrimination against 
the larger communities? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. However, we must remem- 
ber that express companies are taxpay- 
ers, too. They want to do some business. 
The Post Office Department does not 
have the facilities at the present time to 
take care of the larger packages and 
overweight packages. It is not equipped 
with space to do so. We are trying to 
work out the best we can for all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina whether it is contemplated to offset 
the difference, to which my colleague has 
referred, by increasing the rates on par- 
cel-post packages. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. I believe one of the chief 
objections to the pending bill is the fact 
that there is no compensatory increase 
in the rates. Am I correct in that as- 
sumption? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I can answer the question of the senior 
Senator from New York by saying that 
the next bill to be taken up proposes to 
increase the rates on fourth-class mail, 
which is in direct competition with the 
express companies. It is proposed to 
increase the charges by approximately 
$68,000,000. 

Mr. IVES. Will that place the two 
services on about the same basis so far 
as the rate structures are concerned? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The charges for parcel-post packages 
will still be a small percentage under 
express charges. Whether the rates of 
the express companies are too high or 
too low I cannot say, and I am certainly 
not criticizing the express companies. 
However, the rates we propose are as 
high as we feel we can make them now, 
and at the same time give preferential 
rates to such things as books, for ex- 
ample. We thought that if we were to 
provide the same rates some express 
companies charge, it would probably put 
some book companies out of business. 

Mr. IVES. I am not criticizing the 
handling of books, or the policy which 
has been established already -by the 
adoption of the amendment with refer- 
ence to books. That is not my point at 
all. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am speaking purely about the postal- 
rate-increase bill when I speak about the 
difference inrates. Fourth-class matter 
is in direct competition with the busi- 
ness of the express companies. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the Senator from 
South Carolina knows, in part the tre- 
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mendous increase in the parcel-post bus- 
iness was due to the curtailment of serv- 
ices by express companies. Was there 
any testimony given before the commit- 
tee to the effect that if the pending bill 
is enacted some of the curtailed services 
might be restored? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That was one reason why the express 
companies were very much in favor of 
the pending bill. They were hopeful 
that it would at least restore to them 
some business. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the enactment 
of the pending bill would put the ex- 
press companies on trial. If they give 
the service they will get the business, 
If they do not give the service, it is in- 
evitable that after a period of trial there 
would likely occur a larger parcel-post 
business, with facilities for handling it 
being provided. I believe the committee 
has done an excellent job in preparing 
the bill, and I believe its enactment 
would virtually put the express com- 
panies under a challenge to provide the 
service. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
whether in his judgment and in the 
judgment of the other members of the 
committee the changes recommended by 
the committee in relation to agricultural 
commodities satisfy most of the objec- 
tions which were leveled against the 
measure in its original form? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think I can speak for the committee 
when I say that it is the opinion of the 
committee that the amendments meet 
practically all the objections of the farm 
groups and those who appeared before 
the committee, including those who 
made recommendations regarding the 
shipment of books, about which I have 
offered the amendment which has been 
under discussion. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. I 
Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to say for the 
benefit of my friend, the Senator from 
Vermont, that it should not be forgotten 
that as the volume of parcel-post busi- 
ness has increased, so has the deficit in- 
creased, with the result that last year 
the loss was $107,000,000. 

The question now is how far to go to 
the other side, how far to reduce the 
volume of parcel-post business and thus 
make it possible for the volume of com- 
peting businesses to expand or increase, 
If we are going to use the United States 
Treasury to operate the business han- 
dled by the Post Office Department at 
almost freight dimensions, the result will 
be to put the competing enterprises out 
of business, 

So it is obvious that a decrease in the 
parcel-post rates will result in a substan- 
tial increase in the parcel-post business 


thank the 
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and, of course, a consequent increase in 
the parcel-post deficit. 

During my service on the committee, 
at least a part of the deficit was elim- 
inated temporarily. However, as the 
volume of the business increases, the 
question is whether we can hew down the 
deficit to at least reasonable proportions. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Carolina will yield 
to permit me to reply, let me say that I 
believe there is no difference between the 
position of the Senator fiom Illinois and 
the position I take. I understand that 
Senate bill 1046, which we shall con- 
sider later, undertakes to deal with the 
problems which arise in connection with 
an increase in the volume of business. I 
understand that in a number of good- 
sized towns the express companies lost 
75 percent of their business because the 
shippers there were, in effect, subsidized 
by the parcel-post service and the Fed- 
eral Government, as a result of the low 
parcel-post rates. 

My point is that we have a right to ex- 
pect better service from the express com- 
panies, following an increase in the par- 
cel-post rates, as compared with the 


condition which has existed in the past. 


In many cases in the past the express 
service was discontinued. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have only to ex- 
amine the record of the operations of 
the express companies to realize the ac- 
curacy of the statement the Senator from 
Vermont has just made, for since 1946 
their employees decreased in number 
from 81,000 to 40,000, and the number of 
parcels they handled decreased from 
220,000,000 to 97,000,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois does not disagree with 
me, in the argument he has made so far. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an observation with 
respect to what my friend, the Senator 
from New York has said in regard to 
the opposition of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In my book, it is one thing to be 
opposed to a bill, and it is another thing 
for the Postmaster General to say that 
the Department does not favor a bill. 

In other words, there was no active, 
hostile opposition by the Department to 
the bill. Probably the bill does not meet 
with the Department’s concept of policy, 
but there was no active opposition to the 
bill by the Department. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not have the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I should like to read 
the concluding paragraph of a letter sent 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service under date of August 15, and 
signed by J. M. Donaldson, Postmaster 
General. The letter is a long one, so I 
ee read only the last paragraph at this 

me: os 

In view of the foregoing reasons as well 
as other objectionable features which might 
be cited, the enactment of S. 1335 is inad- 


visable and unwise and is not favored by the 
Department, 
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So it seems to me that the Department 
has taken a very definite stand in oppo- 
sition to this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to the Postmaster 
General’s letter of July 13, 1951, in which 
he says: 

In view of the foregoing, this Department 


does not favor the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. LEHMAN, I read the later letter 
in view of the fact that it was sent later. 
Of course, it is also included in the com- 
mittee report. 

I should like to ask a further question, 
if the Senator will yield further. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If my friend, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will yield, I 
shall be glad to answer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Illinois or the Senator from 
South Carolina can point out to the other 
Members of the Senate anything to in- 
dicate a reduction either in the costs of 
the Department, as the result of the en- 
actment of this bill, or a decrease in the 
Department’s deficit. j 

As a matter of fact, the Postmastèr 
General in -his letter points out very 
definitely that the clerical work would 
inevitably be increased and that also un- 
doubtedly many shippers would simply 
divide their shipments into several parts, 
so as to have each part come within the 
limitations prescribed by the bill. In 
other words, with the packages thus lim- 
ited to 40 pounds, instead of 70 pounds, 
and limited in length accordingly, the 
result would be that many shippers would 
make three small parcels out of what 
otherwise would be one larger parcel. 

If that shall happen—and I think 
there is very great likelihood that it 
will—the result will simply be that the 
Post Office Department will be compelled 
to handle many more parcels, with a re- 
sultant increase in the cost of the serv- 
ice and also a resultant increase in the 
attendant deficit, rather than a reduc- 
tion in both. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My own estimate of 
the situation is that, first of all, that is 
conjecture on the part of the Post Office 
Department; and, in the second place, 
it seems to me that if we can cause a re- 
duction in the large-dimension freight 
business handled by the Department, the 
chances are thai there can be some real 
economies. Certainly the Department 
has been going steadily into the hole 
year after year on the basis of the type 
of service it provides at the present time. 

In my judgment we now have an op- 
portunity to see whether we can strike 
a happy medium, by means of which we 
can save the competing services and at 
the same time can make a contribution 
in the direction of a balanced budget for 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina with reference 
to the question of discrimination. That 
question has been raised on the floor, 
namely, that this bill would constitute 
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discrimination in favor of those who 
live in the rural areas, as opposed to 
those who live in the cities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the provision to which refer- 
ence is made in that connection was 
written into the bill by the committee 
in order to provide some service to those 
who live in the rural areas, who are en- 
tirely without express service. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Mississippi is quite 
correct. Unless the exemptions are 
made and those who live in rural areas 
are given the benefit of them, as a result 
of the enactment of this bill many of 
those persons will be without service. 
Certainly places which cannot be serv- 
iced by the express companies must be 
served by the Post Office Department. 

We felt that we should not penalize 
any section of the United States to the 
extent of having no service at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Service is the purpose 
of the parcel post after all, is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; and this measure simply would con- 
tinue what is in existence at the present 
time. 

Mr. STENNIS. The only reason for 
making the exception was to provide 
those persons with some service, was it 
not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a very brief 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The difficulty which 
has been experienced heretofore in con- 
nection with the consideration of postal 
bills is that we have been thinking about 
revenue to the coffers, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, those who drafted the Con- 
stitution and provided that the Congress 
should have certain powers had service 
alone in mind. 

With the permission of my good friend, 
I shall read the portion of the Constitu- 
tion which is the only authority we have 
even to be discussing this matter. 

I read now from article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution. The first para- 
graph of section 8 provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes— 


And so forth. The seventh paragraph 
of section 8 is: 


To establish post offices and post roads. 


That is a matter of service. It does 
not say that the service is to be rendered 
at a profit. The Post Office Department 
was never intended to be a profitable 
agency of the Federal Government, 
That is the basic idea which we ought to 
have in mind. My good friend from Illi- 
nois, when he refers to the Post Office 
Department operating at a loss, should 
have in mind that it was never intended 
to operate at a profit. Once upon a time 
I was chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will my 
friend yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me answer the 
question. The Post Office Department 
incurred a deficit of -$240,000,000. Does 
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the Senator know why? It was because, 
among other things, the Senator from 
Tilinois, the Senator from New Mexico, 
and other Members of Congress voted 
for an increase in salaries. It was not 
the responsibility of the Post Office 
Department; it was our responsibility. 
We should keep that in mind in connec- 
tion with the statement that the Post 
Office Department operates at a deficit. 
We should also keep in mind the fact that 
it was never intended that the Post 
Office Department should make a profit 
for the United States Government, its 
primary purpose being that of render- 
ing service to the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to say in 
reply to what the Senator from New 
Mexico has said, that in studying the 
Post Office Department we found that 
rural routes, fourth-class post offices, and 
most of the third-class post offices have 
never paid their way. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The same is true of the 
star routes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill would increase their revenues to 
the point where they would be able to 
pay their way. They are a part of the 
Post Office Department and must be so 
considered. But I agree with the former 
chairman of the committee that the 
third- and fourth-class post offices are 
quite as important as any other post of- 
fices. We must maintain them, and we 
must also maintain the rural routes. 

The Post Office is a service department. 
I think we should take that into consid- 
eration when we are discussing postal 
deficits. Of course, someone has to pay 
the costs. Whether it is right for the 
third- and fourth-class post offices, and 
the star routes to pay all their expenses, 
or whether it is right for all the people 
to help in paying them is a question to 
be decided by the Senate and by the 
House. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me a moment? 

Dhow JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
eld. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The very fact that the 
members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion wrote into the Constitution itself, 
in. simple language, the authority of 
Congress to establish post offices and post 
roads, indicates that they had an idea 
of service to the American people at the 
moment, for the future, and for all time. 
One of the first Cabinet positions created 
was that of the Postmaster General of 
the United States, along with the posi- 
tions of Secretary of the Treasury and 
Secretary of War. How could the Post 
Office Department at that time be self- 
supporting? But the founding fathers 
wanted to give the people of the Colonies 
service of this type. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, while the 
Constitution says nothing about making 
a profit, it does not say anything, on 
the other hand, about the post offices and 
post roads operating at a deficit. The 
original parcel-post bill was introduced 
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in 1913 by former Senator Jonathan 
Bourne, of Oregon. The committee, in 
its report on the bill, stated that it was 
hoped that the Congress would be able 
to establish a parcel-post system which 
would be self-supporting. It is not self- 
supporting, and I think the whole pur- 
pose here is to find some kind of basis 
which will at once do justice and equity 
to competing services, and at the same 
time make the Post Office Department 
reasonably self-supporting, maintaining 
its original character as a sort of liaison 
between farm and market. That is what 
was in mind originally. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What the Senator from Illinois suggests 
we are trying to accomplish through 
Senate bill 1046, which proposes to ad- 
just postal rates. It is necessary that 
we consider both phases of the problem. 
We are trying to place the Post Office 
Department on a self-supporting basis, 
either now or in the immediate future, 
under that proposed legislation. 

There is a dispute regarding the costs 
of the various classes of mail; but it 
cannot be disputed that, with the pas- 
sage of the two bills, the costs will not 
be very large. That is what we are try- 
ing todo. Then, under the cost amend- 
ment included in Senate bill 1046, we 
propose to make a further study, in 
order to determine how much further 
we ought to go, in the future, in pro- 
viding these services for the American 


people. 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
oad JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
d. 


Mr. LEHMAN. I have already pointed 
out that what is likely to happen is that 
in the larger communities people will 
break their bulk packages, their larger 
packages, their 70-pound packages, into 
two or three parcels. That, of course, 
would mean an increased cost both to the 
Post Office Department, in the matter of 
handling, and to the shipper, in the mat- 
ter of handling. But has the Senator 
thought of another contingency which 
seems to me a very real one. In the city 
of Albany, with which the senior Senator 
from New York and I are very familiar, 
I assume there is either a first-class or 
a second-class post office. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is a first-class post office there. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Shippers would be 
estopped from shipping the larger pack- 
ages; but what would prevent the ship- 
per in Albany driving 2 miles to a fourth- 
class post office—and there are plenty 
of third-, fourth-, and fifth-class post 
offices within a radius of 2 or 3 miles of 
Albany—to ship the large package intact, 
thus putting a tremendously increased 
load on the post office, and resulting in 
an increase, not a decrease, in the deficit? 
I have not heard in this debate a single 
word which would indicate that this bill 
would effect a saving to the Post Office 
Department and would reduce the defi- 
cit; whereas I think there can be no 
doubt that it would place an added 
burden on the shippers. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
First, I would like to answer what the 
Senator from New York has had to say, 
and I would answer it in this manner. 
We propose to reduce the limit from 100 
to 72 pounds. It is not expected that 
everyone will cut the size of the package; 
some will not, but will ship by express, 
retaining the same size. There will be 
some who will use automobiles to drive 
3, 4, or 5 miles to a fourth-class post 
office in order to mail their parcel-post 
packages, but all of them will not do 
that. Therefore, we think that some of 
the shipments will be taken to the ex- 
press company. Some of the shippers 
might find it necessary even to deposit 
their larger packages outside the post 
offices, since there would not be room to 
place them inside. We think this bill 
will be of some assistance. After care- 
ful study, the committee has reported, 
from their viewpoint, the best bill pos- 
sible, a bill which we think will serve 
the people of the Nation in the best pos- 
sible manner. It is the best we can do, 
and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee expressed the matter very well when 
he stated that the committee labored 
diligently on this piece of legislation. It 
is now up to the Senate. We have been 
talking about the deficit in the Post Of- 
fice Department. The expenditures 
above receipts, in 1950, amounted to 
$590,000,000; in 1951, $512,000,000; and 
in 1952, it is estimated that it will amount 
to $521,000,00. The question is, Does the 
Senate want to take action on legisla- 
tion which will, in some way, somewhere, 
nearly balance the postal budget? 

We are talking about a piece of legis- 
lation dealing with the pareel post. The 
deficit in that particular section of the 
Post Office Department is $107,000,000. 
The Senator from New York is entirely 
correct. I do not know that this is going 
to solve our problem, but it is a start, 
I sincerely hope. 

The committee worked hard in an ef- 
fort to draft a bill which would get rid 
of the trainloads of freight now being 
carried by parcel post. It was never in- 
tended that it should be carried by par- 
cel post. The Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS], I think it was, made the 
point that the amendment we drafted 
was not an amendment of discrimina- 
tion. We tried to make it possible to 
take care of people who could not be 
taken care of otherwise. 

I sincerely hope the pending bill will be 
given approval by the Senate, and that 
it may at least have a fair trial. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? ê 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I wish to 
compliment the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
upon his statement of the situation. The 
people about whom we worry are not 
those who can split their large packages 
into smaller. ones. The purpose for 
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which the parcel post was conceived, 
and what we want it used for, is to 
accommodate those who send small 
packages. We want to eliminate from 
the use of the mails the people who 
have no business sending their goods 
through the mails—the large shipper, 
the shipper of heavy castings and things 
of that sort, shipments which cannot be 
broken up. In fact, it is impossible to 


get some of the larger packages into the 


post offices. They do not have the fa- 
cilities for handling them. The goods 
sometimes cannot be bagged. Employees 
of the Post Office Department are at 
times injured in handling them, and we 
do not want them in the post offices. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Maryland a question. I won- 
der whether the Senator is entirely con- 
sistent when he takes the position that 
he wants to have large packages kept out 
of parcel post. If that is the case, why 
make an exception? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I want to 
eliminate the so-called parcel-post pack- 
ages moving between the large cities, so 
as to preserve the system for the basic 
reasons given for the enactment of the 
parcel-post law, namely, to serve the 
rural areas. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would agree with me that a very 
large number of parcels which are 
shipped from the urban areas go to small 
communities, though not necessarily to 
the third- and the fourth-class post of- 
fices. Under those circumstances, a 
shipper desiring to ship supplies to Al- 
bany, Troy, or Watervliet, N. Y., or to 
Silver Spring, Md., would be estopped 
from shipping the size of package which 
it is necessary to use in order for him to 
conduct his business efficiently, and I 
believe an added burden would be placed 
on the post offices which are handling 
the business. That is the testimony. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I say the 
bill is a reasonable bill. It gives the 
shipper about whom the Senator has 
been speaking the privilege of sending 
packages with a 40-pound limit and a 
72-inch girth and length limitation. 
That is reasonable. Such mail can be 
sacked and handled by the employees of 
the post offices with safety to themselves. 
The Post Office Department was estab- 
lished to give service. The Postmaster 
General bitterly complains about the 
large freight items and I think the bill 
is a good start to get such freight items 
out of the post offices. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Exemptions were 
made for baby chicks, orchard shrubs, 
and small trees, not as a concession to 
the rural communities, but in order to 
get food for the people of the United 
States, because a pattern has developed 
whereby chicks are shipped in that way, 
and poultry is one of the largest items 
of food in holding down the cost of 
living. N 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I am all for permit- 
ting the shipment of baby chicks, and 
for the shipment of plants and vege- 
tables, and all the other farm products, 
and I want nothing done that would dis- 
criminate against the rural population. 
I am in favor of assisting them in every 
way possible. At the same time, I do 
not want anything done that would dis- 
criminate against the urban population. 
So far as I can see, this bill, without its 
having been demonstrated that it will 
save any money at all, definitely places 
a prohibition and a discrimination 
against the city population. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Does the 
Senator from New York feel that there 
has been a discrimination against the 
urban population when the weight limit 
was increased from 11 pounds in 1913 
to 70 pounds today, and now we are 
setting the limit at 40 pounds? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that there 
has been an increase in the size of pack- 
ages, that that has been done either by 
congressional acts or by regulations, and 
it was done because it was felt that it 
was in the interests of the people of the 
United States to permit the shipment of 
larger packages, within reasonable 
sizes. I am just as anxious as is any 
other Member of the Senate to save 
money. I am just as anxious as is any 
other Member of the Senate to reduce 
the deficit of the Post Office Department, 
if that is possible. But certainly noth- 
ing has been said on the floor of the 
Senate today which would indicate to 
me the certainty of any savings whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I would 
say to the Senator from New York that 
if we do not take some steps now to re- 
duce the sizes and weights of parcel- 
post packages, we shall have to enter 
upon an extensive construction program 
which will stagger us. The post offices 
do not have room to handle the large 
packages. They will have to have facili- 
ties to handle them, and we shall have 
to spend millions of dollars to furnish 
such facilities. Í 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

83 JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to propound 
a question to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina may yield for that purpose. 

ie JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Maryland if he is satisfied 
that this bill will work effectively. I de- 
sire to have my distinguished colleague 
understand that I am in full sympathy 
with the purpose of the committee. I 
think the committee has labored hard 
and has conducted a very extensive and 
sincere study, but in the light of the 
communication from the Postmaster 
General which is quoted in the report, 
I am a little bit doubtful that the bill 
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as drafted could work effectively if at 
all. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I can say 
to my colleague that we studied the 
question very carefully. We asked for 
all the facts the Post Office Department 
could give us, and the Department sug- 
gested nothing other than what is ex- 
pressed in the bill. It is an effort in the 
right direction, and I think we should 
give it a trial. 

Mr. IVES. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has been inclined to criticize and 
not to suggest? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. So far 
as I understand, that is correct. I heard 
no evidence from the Post Office officials 
that in anywise would improve the lan- 
guage of the bill. There were no sug- 
gestions, in my opinion, that helped us 
at all. 

Mr. IVES. Did the committee con- 
sider at all the question of increasing 
rates, leaving dimensions as they now 
are, and trying to offset the difficulty 
by that process? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes; but 
we felt that that was not the way to 
do it. There are two bills, one of which 
will take care of the increase in rates, 
and this bill takes care of sizes and 
weights. 

Mr. IVES. I understand that, but I 
think it is necessary to consider the two 
bills together, is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Our dis- 
tinguished chairman said he felt that 
was correct, and I agreed with him. 

Mr. IVES. They are one and the same 
with respect to purpose. The purpose 
presumably is to help to reduce the defi- 
cit in the Post Office Department and, 
a. the same time, to make the parcel- 
post system a more adequate instrument 
with which to serve the people. I am 
wondering whether the bill will produce 
that kind of result. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. There is 
another feature which the Senator has 
not mentioned, and it is very important. 
We are trying to eliminate from the 
post office a business which the post 
office was never intended to carry on, 
namely, the freight business. 

Mr. IVES. I cannot quarrel with the 
Senator on that point. I do not think 
the Post Office Department should go 
into the freight business, and I think 
that something should be done in any 
legislation of this type to have it so clear 
that it cannot be misconstrued, that 
there cannot be misunderstandings, and 
that situations cannot arise such as 
those which have been pointed out by 
my colleague from New York and which 
I can well see arising from this bill. 
Therefore, it is with some hesitancy that 
I would vote for this bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, -will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the im- 
portant matter of the devastating effects 
of parcel-post competition on express 
company employees, which was briefly 
but impressively discussed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN], deserves most serious and 
sympathetic consideration. Attention is 
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invited to page 5 of the report of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice submitted by the able Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS], which shows 
that the remarkable increase in the 
parcel-post business has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding decrease in 
the express company’s business and also 
in the number of its employees. 

In 1946, 220,463,444 parcels were 
shipped by express in less than carload 
lots. In that year 82,226,867 comparable 
packages were shipped by parcel post 
and the express company had 80,945 
employees. The following year the 
number of packages shipped by express 
dropped to 214,737,874 and the number 
of the company’s employees dropped to 
78,823, while the number of packages 
shipped by parcel post rose to 936,418,134. 
The trend thus indicated has not only 
constantly continued but it has progres- 
sively and persistently increased from 
1946 to the present hour. 

In 1950, of packages which were trans- 
ported in less than carload lots only 97,- 
240,405 were shipped by express while 
1,008,631,565 were shipped by parcel post. 
In 1950 the express company’s em- 
ployees numbered only 48,403—a reduc- 
tion of more than 40 percent during the 
previous 4 years. 

The Post Office Department’s last 4 
years of competition with the express 
company has robbed more than 32,000 
railroad or express company employees 
of their jobs. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I say to 
the Senator that the testimony before 
our committee showed that in all other 
classes of mail, as volume increased, the 
deficit diminished, or disappeared, 
whereas in this class of mail the testi- 
mony showed the greater the volume, the 
larger the deficit. 

Mr. NEELY. Th.t is true beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. President, let me remind the Sen- 
ate that the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, without a single dis- 
senting vote, ordered the bill before us 
to be favorably reported to this body. 

I noted with genuine concern that the 
distinguished and beloved Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN] inquired wheth- 
er it could be guaranteed that the trans- 
lation of the bill into law would reduce 
the Post Office Department’s deficit of 
more than a half a billion dollars a year. 
In my opinion, it would be just as logical 
to inquire whether it could be guaran- 
teed that an appropriation for national 
defense would prevent Joseph Stalin and 
his red-handed minions from waging 
war against the United States. However, 
under the law of averages, it is quite safe 
not only to hope but to believe that this 
bill, if enacted, will substantially dimin- 
ish the deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Certainly it will end or greatly 
reduce the Department’s unfair competi- 
tion with the express company which, 
during the last year, deprived more than 
10,700 railroad men of their employment. 

I am deeply interested in the welfare 
of the parcel-post system. It has had 
my loyal support ever since I first be- 
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came a Member of the Congress. Dur- 
ing the administration of the immortal 
Woodrow Wilson I helped, to the limit of 
my capacity, to expand, liberalize, and 
improve the parcel-post service for the 
benefit of the people of every walk of 
life. 

Under an outstanding Democratic 
Postmaster General, Albert Burleson, a 
baby boy was experimentally trans- 
ported by parcel post; and he was de- 
livered to his destination with both the 
safety and the solicitude he would have 
enjoyed in his mother’s arms. 

I now challenge those on the other 
side of the aisle to stand up and tell us 
when anyone ever got a baby through 
the Post Office Department under a Re- 
publican administration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, notwithstanding my 
loyalty to this indispensable govern- 
mental agency, I am opposed to its utili- 
zation in unfair competition against 
legitimate private enterprise, to the 
prejudice of either employers or em- 
ployees. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Gladly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to make 
only two observations. I am glad the 
Senator from West Virginia has ampli- 
fied what I started to say a little while 
ago. If it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to use the Treasury to put a com- 
peting service out of business, the Con- 
gress should have said so on the Ist of 
January 1913, when the Parcel Post Act 
was passed. It should have said to the 
private enterprise, “We are going to let 
this service grow, and we are going to 
put you out of business. You must fend 
for yourself.” Yet all the while the 
country was clamoring for express serv- 
ice, so larger capital investment was 
made by the express companies. It 
seems to me that it is simply not fair to 
use a Government deficit year after year 
to put that private enterprise out of 
business. This bill is an endeavor to find 
a balanced position. 

Secondly, I point out that most of the 
changes in package dimensions, sizes, 
weights, and so forth, were made by 
order of the Postmaster General, in 
many cases without a hearing. If there 
is any doubt about that, one has only to 
look at the report, and he will see that 
ever since the service was created, most 
of the changes were made by order of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, that is 
quite true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is time for Con- 
gress to review the situation and try to 
get the service back on a balanced basis. 
That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GILLETTE in the chair). The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
has the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Will the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina yield so that I 
may ask the Senator from West Virginia 
a question? 

Me: JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yiel 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Did I correctly 


understand the distinguished Senator - 
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from West Virginia to say that the com- 
mittee was unanimous in supporting the 
bill? 

Mr. NEELY. The bill was favorably 
reported by the committee without a 
single dissenting vote. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Did the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] vote in favor of the bill? 

Mr. NEELY. I do not remember 
whether the able Senator from North 
Dakota was present when the committee 
voted on the bill but I do remember that 
no one voted against it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The reason I 
ask the question is that I am informed 
that the senior Senator from North 
Dakota is vigorously opposed to the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I have 
just learned from the very able commit- 
tee clerk, Mr. Latimer, that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] was 
not present when the committee voted 
on this matter. But I emphasize the 
fact that every vote that was cast by a 
member of the committee was for the 
bill. i 

It is my hope that the Senate will 
unanimously approve the committee re- 
port, pass the bill without further delay, 
and thus help to start the Post Office 
Department on the alluring pathway 
that leads to the fair and happy land 
of “out of debt,” where solvency perpet- 
ually wields the scepter and sufficiency 
forever wears the crown. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ‘ 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, befor 
the Senate votes on the pending bill, I 
should like to make a brief statement on 
a subject of personal and direct concern 
tome, When I appeared before the sub- 
committee presided over by the senior 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
dealing with the subject of ethics, I pre- 
pared a paper which the senior Senator 
from Illinois honored me by inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. On the basis 
of the paper, the Sunday editor of the 
New York Times, Mr. Lester Markel, 
asked me to prepare an article for his 
Sunday magazine section. I should now 
like to read two paragraphs from the 
article because they have a bearing on 
the vote which we are about to take, at 
least as applied to my own interest in 
the matter. 

The article to which I have referred 
is called A Decalog for Members of 
Congress. The first commandment of 
the decalog reads: 


I suggest the 
The 


I 

In the same sense in which a judge debars 
himself from decisions in which he has a 
direct personal financial stake, so I shall 
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debar myself from legislative decisions, or, 
if I take action or choose to vote, I shall 
fully disclose the nature of my interest. 


Mr. President, in explanation of the 
first amendment, I wrote: 

Unfortunately, the proper formulation of 
an ethical standard in this area is not easy. 
Carried to its logical absurdity, this com- 
mandment would make it impossible for any 
legislator to vote on a tax bill. Furthermore, 
most Members of Congress have financial in- 
terests which are directly or indirectly af- 
fected by much general legislation. The 
dividing line cannot be exactly defined, but 
it can and should be sought—and sensed. 

For example, I publish the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. I wouldn't hesitate to vote for 
measures to increase world trade, but my 
ethical indicator should certainly register 
“danger” on a bill to subsidize the export of 
reference works. 


Mr. President, as the distinguished 
chairman of the committee will testify, 
I have not talked to him, nor to the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], nor 
to any other members of the committee 
with respect to the amendment in the bill 
which exempts’ books. Only once did 
I casually mention the bill, in a most 
fragmentary way, to the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. The 
amendment has never been discussed by 
me with any Member of the Senate or 
staff. 

However, because of the inclusion of 
this exemption in the bill—an amend- 
ment in connection with which I had no 
part, and which I did not advocate or 
support, and which was adopted by the 
Senate while I was absent from the 
floor I do in this case debar myself from 
the vote which is about to be taken. To 
the best of my knowledge and recollec- 
tion, this is the first bill which has come 
before the Senate, since I have been a 
Member, in which I have had a specific 
and direct interest affecting my personal 
finances, apart from the general stake 
and interest which each of us has in tax, 
appropriation, and indeed all other bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1335) was passed. 


“READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 655, Senate bill 
1046, to readjust postal rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1046) to readjust postal rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

SECTION 1. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (d), the rate of postage 
on all matter of the first class shall be 4 cents 
for the first ounce or fraction thereof and 
3 cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

(b) The rate of postage on drop letters 
when mailed for local delivery at post offices 
where free delivery by carrier is not estab- 
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lished and when they are not collected or 
delivered by rural or star-route carrier shall 
be 2 cents for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

(c) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
the rate of postage on postal cards (including 
the cost of their manufacture) and on pri- 
vate mailing or post cards conforming to the 
conditions prescribed by the act entitled “An 
act to amend the postal laws relating to the 
use of postal cards,” approved May 19, 1898 
(39 U. S. C. 281), shall be 2 cents each except 
that the rate on each portion of double postal 
cards issued and sold under the provisions 
of the act of March 3, 1879 (39 U. S. C. 358), 
shall be 2 cents. 

(d) The rate of postage on all domestic air 
mail as defined in the act entitled “An act 
to fix the rate of postage on domestic air 
mail, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 14, 1946 (39 U. S. C. 462a), not exceeding 
8 ounces in weight, shall, except in the case 
of postal cards and private mailing or post 
cards, be 8 cents for the first ounce or frac- 
tion thereof and 6 cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof. The rate on postal 
cards and private mailing or post cards (con- 
forming to the conditions prescribed by the 
act entitled “An act to amend the postal laws 
relating to use of postal cards,” approved 
May 19, 1898 (39 U. S. C. 281), when sent by 
air mail shall be 5 cents each. 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL 

Sec. 2. (a) In the case of publications en- 
tered as second-class matter (including sam- 
ple copies to the extent of 10 percent of the 
weight of copies mailed to subscribers during 
the calendar year) when mailed by the pub- 
lisher thereof from the post office of publi- 
cation and entry or other post office where 
such entry is authorized, or when mailed by 
news agents (registered as such under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral) to actual subscribers thereto or to other 
news agents for the purpose of sale, the total 
postage computed at the pound rates in 
effect under existing law and based on the 
bulk weight of each mailing shall be in- 
creased by 10 percent, beginning on the first 
day of the second quarter beginning after 
the approval of this act and by an increase 
of 10 percent, based on the rates now in 
force, to take effect each year thereafter over 
a period of 2 years: Provided, That publica- 
tions having over 75 percent advertising in 
more than one-half of their issues during 
any 12 months’ period shall not be accepted 
for mailing as second-class matter and their 
entry shall be revoked, except that for the 
purpose of this proviso only, a charge made 
solely for the publication of transportation 
schedules, fares, and related information 
shall not be construed as constituting a 
charge for advertising: Provided further, 
That the rate of postage on newspapers or 
periodicals maintained by and in the inter- 
ests of religious, educational, scientific, tem- 
perance, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 
veterans’ or fraternal organizations or associ- 
ations, or service clubs, not organized for 
profit and none of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual, shall be 1% cents per 
pound or fraction thereof, and the increases 
provided by this section shall not apply to 
such rate: And provided further, That exist- 
ing rates shall continue in effect with respect 
to any religious, educational, temperance, or 
scientific publication designed specifically for 
use in school classrooms or in religious in- 
struction classes. 

(b) The free-in-county mailing privilege 
and the rates of postage on copies of pub- 
lications of the second class when addressed 
for delivery within the county in which they 
are published and entered as such shall be 
the same as authorized by existing law: 
Provided further, That copies of a publica- 
tion mailed at a post office where it is en- 
tered, for delivery by letter carriers at a 
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different post office within the delivery limits 
of which the headquarters or general busi- 
ness office of the publisher is located, shall 
be chargeable with postage at the rate that 
would be applicable if the copies were mailed 
at the latter office, unless postage charge- 
able at the pound rates from the office of 
mailing is higher, in which case such higher 
rates shall apply. 

(c) In no case, except where the free-in- 
county mailing privilege is applicable, shall 
the postage on each individually addressed 
copy be less than one-eighth of 1 cent. 

(d) The rate of postage on copies of pub- 
lications having second-class entry mailed 
by others than the publishers or authorized 
news agents, sample copies mailed by the 
publishers in excess of the 10-percent allow- 
ance entitled to be sent at the pound rates, 
and copies mailed by the publishers to per- 
sons who many not be in included in the 
required legitimate list of subscribers, shall 
be 2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, except when the postage at the rates 
prescribed for fourth-class matter is lower, 
in which case the latter rates shall apply, 
computed on each individually addressed 
copy or package of unaddressed copies, and 
not on the bulk weight of the copies and 
packages. 

THIRD-CLASS MAIL 


Sec. 3. The rate of postage on third-class 
matter shall be 2 cents for the first 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof and 1 cent for each ad- 
ditional ounce or fraction thereof up to 
and including 8 ounces in weight, except 
that the rate of postage on books and cata- 
logs of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants not exceeding 
8 ounces in weight shall be 2 cents for the 
first 2 ounces or fraction thereof and 1½ 
cents for each additional 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof: Provided, That upon payment 
of a fee of $10 for each calendar year or 
portion thereof and under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may establish 
for the collection of the lawful revenue and 
for facilitating the handling of such matter 
in the mails, it shall be lawful to accept for 
transmission in the mails, separately ad- 
dressed identical pieces of third-class mat- 
ter in quantities of not less than 20 pounds, 
or of not less than 200 pieces, subject to 
pound rates of postage applicable to the 
entire bulk mailed. at one time. Provided 
further, That the rate of postage on third- 
class matter mailed in bulk under the fore- 
going provision shall be 14 cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof with a minimum 
charge per piece of 1½ cents, except that 
in the case of books and catalogs of 24 pages 
or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, 
and plants the rate shall be 10 cents for 
each pound or fraction thereof with a mini- 
mum charge per piece of 1½ cents: Pro- 
vided further, That the minimum charge 
per piece of 1½ cents specified in the fore- 
going proviso shall be increased to 144 cents 
1 year after the effective date of the increases 
in rates made by this section: Provided fur- 
ther, That pieces or packages of such size 
or form as to prevent ready facing and 
tying in bundles and requiring individual 
distributing throughout shall be subject to 
a minimum charge of 3 cents each: And 
provided further, That the rates prescribed 
by this section shall not apply with respect 
to matter mailed by religious, educational, 
scientific, temperance, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, veterans’, or fraternal or- 
ganizations or associations, or service clubs, 
not organized for profit and none of the net 
income of which inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual, and 
the existing rates shall continue to apply 
with respect to such matter. 


FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


Sec. 4. (a) Sections 204 (b) and (c) of the 
Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 


1951 


Salary Act of 1948 are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The rate of postage on matter of the 
fourth class shall be as follows: 

“(1) On all matter mailed at the post 
office from which a rural route starts, for 
delivery on such route, or mailed at any 
point on such route for delivery at any 
other point thereon, or at the office from 
which the route starts, or on any rural route 
starting therefrom, and on all matter mailed 
at a city-carrier office, or at any point with- 
in its delivery limits, for delivery by carriers 
from that office, or at any office for local 
delivery, the postage shall be 15 cents for 
the first pound or fraction thereof, 2 cents 
for the second pound or fraction thereof, 
1% cents for each additional pound or frac- 
tion thereof up to and including 10 pounds, 
and three-fourths cent for each pound or 
fraction thereof exceeding 10 pounds. 

“(2) For delivery within the first and 
second zones, except as provided for in para- 
greph alah and except when the distance by 

ortest regular mail route from the 
VVV 
800 miles or more, in which case the rates of 
postage shall be the same as for delivery 
within the third zone, 17 cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof, 3 cen 3 for each 
additional pound or fraction thereof up to 
and including 10 pounds, and 2% cents for 
each pound or fraction thereof exceeding 10 


pounds. 

“(3) For delivery within the third zone, 
17 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof, 4 cents for the second pound or 
fraction thereof, 3½ cents for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction thereof up to and 
including 10 pounds, and 2% cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof exceeding 10 
pounds. 

“(4) For delivery within the fourth zone, 
18 cents for the first pound or fraction there- 
of, 5 cents for the second pound or fraction 
thereof, 4%½ cents for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof up to and including 10 
pounds, and 3½ cents for each pound or 
fraction thereof exceeding 10 pounds. 

“(5) For delivery within the fifth zone, 19 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof, 
7 cents for the second pound or fraction 
thereof, 6 cents for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof up to and including 10 
pounds, and 5% cents for each pound or 
fraction thereof exceeding 10 pounds. 

“(6) For delivery within the sixth zone, 
20 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof, 10 cents for the second pound or 
fraction thereof, 744 cents for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction thereof up to and 
including 10 pounds, and 7% cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof exceeding 10 


pounds. 

(7) For delivery within the seventh zone, 
21 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof, 11 cents for the second pound or 
fraction thereof, 10 cents for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction thereof up to and 
including 10 pounds, and 914 cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof exceeding 10 
pounds. 

“(8) For delivery within the eighth zone, 
22 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof, 12 cents for the second pound or 
fraction thereof, 11½ cents for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction thereof up to and 
including 10 pounds, and 10% cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof exceeding 10 
pounds. 

“(9) On parcels measuring more than 84 
inches but not more than 100 inches in 
length and girth combined, the minimum 
postage charge shall be the zone charge 
applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 

“(c) Catalogs and similar printed adver- 
tising matter in bound form weighing more 
than 8 ounces but not exceeding 10 pounds 
shall be subject to postage rates based on 
the 8 parcel-post zones as follows: 
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“(1) When mailed at the post office from 
which a rural route starts, for delivery on 
such route, or mailed at any point on such 
route for delivery at the office from which 
the route starts, or on any rural route start- 
ing therefrom, and when mailed at a city- 
carrier office, or at any point within its 
delivery limits, for delivery by carriers from 
that office, or at any office for local delivery, 
the postage shall be 8 cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof and 1 cent for 
each additional pound. 

“(2) For delivery within the first and sec- 
ond zones, except as provided for in para- 
graph (1), and except when the distance 
by the shortest regular mail route from the 
Office of origin to the office of delivery is 
300 miles or more in which case the rates 
of postage shall be the same as for delivery 
within the third zone, 9 cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof and 1% cents for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof. 

“(3) For delivery within the third zone, 
10 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 2% cents for each additional 

und or fraction thereof. 

“(4) For delivery within the fourth zone, 
11 cents for the first pound or fraction there- 
of and 3 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof. 

“(5) For delivery within the fifth zone, 13 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 4 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof. 

“(6) For delivery within the sixth zone, 14 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 6 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof. 

“(1) For delivery within the seventh zone, 
15 cents for the first pound or fraction there- 
of and 6 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof. 

“(8) For delivery within the eighth zone, 
16 cents for the first pound or fraction there- 
of and 7 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof.” 

(b) Rates of prescribed by subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of section 204 of such act, 
as amended by this act, and existing rates 
of postage prescribed by subsections (d) to 
(f), inclusive, of such section shall remain 
in effect until otherwise ‘provided by the 
Congress. 

SPECIAL DELIVERY 

Sec. 5. Mail of any class shall be given the 
most expeditious handling and transporta- 
tion practicable and immediate delivery at 
the office of address when, in addition to the 
regular postage, a special-delivery fee is pre- 
paid thereon by means of special-delivery 
stamps or ordinary postage stamps, or in 
such other manner as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe, in accordance with the 
following schedule: Matter weighing not 
more than 2 pounds, if of the first class, 20 
cents; if of any other class, 35 cents. Mat- 
ter weighing more than 2 but not more than 
10 pounds, if of the first class, 35 cents; if 
of any other class, 45 cents. Matter weighing 
more than 10 pounds, if of the first class, 50 
cents; if of any other class, 60 cents. 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Sec. 6. (a) Mail matter shall be registered 
on the application of the party posting the 
same. The registry fees, which shall be in 
addition to the regular postage, and the lim- 
its of indemnity therefor within the maxi- 
mum indemnity provided by this subsection, 
shall be as follows: 

For articles having no intrinsic value and 
for which no indemnity is payable, 30 cents; 

For registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 
40 cents; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $5 but 
not exceeding $25, 55 cents; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $25 but 
not exceeding $50, 65 cents; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $50 but 
not exceeding $75, 75 cents; 
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For registry indemnity exceeding $75 but 
not exceeding $100, 85 cents; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $100 but 
not exceeding 8200, 95 cents; 

For registry indemnity excecding $200 but 
not exceeding $300, £1.05; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $300 but 
not exceeding $400, $1.15; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $400 but 
not exceeding $500, $1.25; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $500 but 
not exceeding 8600, $1.35; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $600 but ` 
not exceeding $700, $1.45; 

For registry indemnity ‘exceeding $700 but 
not exceeding $800, $1.55; 

For registry indemnity exceeding #800 but 
not exceeding $900, $1.65; 

For registry indemnity exceeding $900 but 
not exceeding $1,000, $1.75: Provided, That 
for registered mail having a declared value in 
excess of $25 a registry fee of not less than 
55 cents shall be paid. 

(b) For registered mail or insured mail 
treated as registered mail having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry or insurance fee paid 
there shall be charged additional fees (known 
as surcharges“) as follows: When the de- 
clared value exceeds the maximum indem- 
nity covered by the registry or insurance fee 
paid by not more than $50, 2 cents; by more 
than $50 but not more than $100, 3 cents; 
by more than $100 but not more than $200, 
4 cents; by more than $200 but not more than 
$400, 6 cents; by more than $400 but not more 
than $600, 7 cents; by more than $600 but not 
more than $800, 8 cents; by more than #800 
but less than $1,000, 10 cents; and if the ex- 
cess of the declared value over the maximum 
indemnity covered by the registry or insur- 
ance fee paid is $1,000 or more, the additional 
fees for each $1,000 or part of $1,000 on arti- 
cles destined to points within the several 
zones applicable to fourth-class matter shall 
be as follows: 

For local delivery or delivery within the 
first zone, 12 cents 

For delivery within the second zone, 14 
cents; 

For delivery within the third zone, 16 
cents; 

For delivery within the fourth zone, 17 
cents; 

For delivery within the fifth or sixth zones, 
18 cents; 

For delivery within the seventh or eighth 
zones, 19 cents: Provided, That for registered 
mail or insured mail treated as registered 
mail of such kind or character that it may 
be carried at less than the maximum risk of 
loss in the mails, the Postmaster General 
may prescribe rules for determining upon 
what part of the declared value in excess of 
the maximum indemnity covered by the reg- 
istry or insurance fee paid the additional 
fees shall be based. 


RETURN RECEIPTS FOR REGISTERED MAIL 


Src. 7. Whenever the sender of any regis- 
tered mail shall so request, and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 7 cents at the time of mail- 
ing or of 15 cents subsequent to the time of 
mailing, a receipt shall be obtained for such 
registered mail, showing to whom and when 
the same was delivered, which receipt shall 
be returned to the sender, and be received - 
in the courts as prima facie evidence of such 
delivery: Provided, That upon payment of the 
additional sum of 24 cents at the time of 
mailing of any such registered mail, a receipt 
shall be obtained for such registered mail, 
showing to whom, when, and the address 
where the same was delivered, which receipt 
shall be returned to the sender, and be re- 
ceived in the courts as prima facie evidence 
of such delivery: Provided further, That no 
refund shall be made of fees paid for return 
receipts for registered mall where the failure 
to furnish the sender a return receipt or the 
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equivalent is not due to the fault of the 
postal service. 


FEES FOR INSURED MAIL 


Sec, 8. The fees for insurance, which shall 
be in addition to the regular postage, and 
the limits of indemnity therefor within the 
maximum indemnity provided by this sec- 
tion, shall be as follows: 5 cents for indemni- 
fication not exceeding $5; 10 cents for indem- 
nification exceeding $5 but not exceeding 
$10; 15 cents for indemnification exceeding 
$10 but not exceeding $25; 20 cents for in- 
demnification exceeding $25 but not exceed- 
ing $50; 30 cents for indemnification exceed- 
ing $50 but not exceeding $100; 35 cents for 
indemnification exceeding $100 but not ex- 
ceeding $200. 


RETURNED RECEIPTS FOR INSURED MAIL 


Sec. 9. Whenever the sender of an insured 
article of mail on which other than the mini- 
mum fee was paid shall so request, and upon 
payment of a fee of 7 cents at the time of 
mailing or of 15 cents subsequent to the time 
of mailing, a receipt shall be obtained for 
such insured mail, showing to whom and 
when the same was delivered, which receipt 
shall be returned to the sender, and be re- 
ceived in the courts as prima facie evidence 
of such delivery: Provided, That upon pay- 
ment of the additional sum of 24 cents at 
the time of mailing of any insured article of 
mail on which other than the minimum fee 
was paid, a receipt shall be obtained for such 
insured mail, showing to whom, when, and 
the address where the same was delivered, 
which receipt shall be returned to the sender, 
and be received in the courts as prima facie 
evidence of such delivery: Provided further, 
That no refund shall be made of fees paid 
for return receipts for insured mail where 
the failure to furnish the sender a return re- 
ceipt or the equivalent is not due to the fault 
of the postal service. 


FEES FOR COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL 


Sec. 10. The fees for collect-on-delivery 
service for sealed domestic mail matter of 
any class bearing postage at the first-class 
rate and for domestic third- and fourth-class 
mail matter shall, in addition to the regular 
postage and any other required fees, be as 
follows: 30 cents for collections and in- 
demnity not exceeding $5; 40 cents for col- 
lections and indemnity exceeding $5 but not 
exceeding $10; 60 cents for collections and 
indemnity exceeding $10 but not exceeding 
$25; 70 cents for collections and indemnity 
exceeding $25 but not exceeding $50; 80 
cents for collections and indemnity exceed- 
ing $50 but not exceeding $100; 90 cents for 
collections and indemnity exceeding $100 
but not exceeding $150; $1 for collections 
and indemnity exceeding $150 but not ex- 
ceeding $200. 


REGISTERED COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL 


Sec. 11. (a) The fee for collect-on-delivery 
service for registered sealed domestic mail 
of any class bearing postage at the first-class 
rate shall, in addition to the regular postage 
and any other required fees, be 80 cents for 
collections and indemnity not exceeding $10; 
$1.10 for collections and indemnity exceed- 
ing $10 but not exceeding $50; $1.20 for col- 
lections and indemnity exceeding $50 but 
not exceeding $100; $1.40 for collections and 
indemnity exceeding $100 but not exceeding 
$200. The maximum amount of charges 
collectible on any registered sealed domestic 
collect-on-delivery article shall be $200. 

(b) When indemnity in excess of $200 is 
desired, the fee for such registered sealed 
domestic collect-on-delivery mail shall, in 
addition to the regular postage and any other 
required fees, be $1.50 for indemnity exceed- 
ing $200 but not exceeding $300; $1.60 for 
indemnity exceeding $300 but not exceeding 
$400; $1.70 for indemnity exceding $400 but 
not exceeding $500; $1.80 for indemnity ex- 
ceeding $500 but not exceeding $600; $1.90 
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for indemnity exceeding $600 but not exceed- 
ing $700; $2 for indemnity $700 
but not exceeding $800; $2.10 for indemnity 
exceeding $800 but not exceeding $1,000. 
RESTORATION OF SERVICE 

Sec. 12. The order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, dated April 17, 1950, curtailing delivery 
and other essential postal services, is hereby 
rescinded, and the Postmaster General is 
hereby directed to maintain such services on 
the basis existing immediately prior to the 
issuance of such order of April 17, 1950, until 
otherwise provided by the Congress. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON POSTAL SERVICE 


Sec. 13. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
a Joint Committee on the Postal Service 
(hereinafter referred to as the “joint com- 
mittee”), to be composed of three members 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Services of the Senate, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and three members 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the House of Representatives, to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

(2) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and vice chairman from among its 
members. Vacancies in the membership of 
the joint committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the joint committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original selection. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the joint committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, except that a 
lesser number, to be fixed by the joint com- 
mittee, shall constitute a quorum for the 
purpose of taking sworn testimony. 

(b) The joint committee, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, shall conduct a thor- 
ough study and investigation in respect of 
the following matters: 

(1) Methods and means whereby the postal 
system can be developed and improved, eco- 
nomically and efficiently, so as to best pro- 
mote social, commercial, and intellectual 
intercourse among the people in all parts of 
the United States at reasonable rates and 
charges. 

(2) The extent, if any, to which Post Office 
Department expenditures, in excess of reve- 
nue, for its various services and for the han- 
dling of various classes of mail, are justified 
as being in the public interest; taking into 
consideration that the United States postal 
system is a service of the National Govern- 
ment to all the people. 

(3) The costs of handling, transporting, 
and distributing the several classes of mail, 
and procedures whereby such costs can be 
reduced through improvements in methods 
and equipment. 

(4) Postal rates and charges in relation 
to the reasonable cost of handling the sev- 
eral classes of mail matter and special serv- 
ices, with due allowances in each class for 
the care required, the degree of preferment, 
priority in handling, and economic value 
of the services rendered and the public in- 
terest served thereby. 

(5) The extent to which expenditures now 
charged to the Post Office Department for the 
following items should be excluded in con- 
sidering costs for the several classes of mail 
matter and special services: 

(A) expenditures for free postal services; 

(B) expenditures, in excess of revenues, 
for international postal services; 

(C) expenditures for subsidies for postal 
services pursuant to law or legislative policy 
of Congress; 

(D) expenditures in excess of revenues, 
pursuant to the act of June 5, 1930 (39 
U. S. C. 793), not enumerated in the pre- 
ceding subparagraphs (1), (2), (3), or (4); 

(E) expenditures for services of any char- 
acter not otherwise enumerated herein 
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which may be performed for other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government; and 

(F) expenditures which may be justified 
only on a national welfare basis and not pri- 
marily as a business function. 

(6) The allocation and apportionment of 
income and expense for the various classes 
of mail and special services in the cost ascer- 
tainment system now in use by the Post 
Office Department, and such changes as may 
be desirable to provide more useful informa- 
tion in the consideration of rates and 
charges for the various classes of mail and 
special services. 

(7) A plan for continuous cost analysis 
which will enable the Congress to determine 
the reasonableness of such costs as compared 
to standards of efficiency and economy pre- 
vailing in private business enterprise. 

(8) Such other matters as may be deemed 
pertinent and relevant to accomplish the 
objects and purposes of this section. 

* (c) (1) The joint committee shall appoint 

an advisory council (hereinafter referred to 
as the council“) to be composed of not 
more than 20 members, including represent- 
atives of the general public, representative 
users of the mails, members of accounting 
and management engineering firms, postal 
experts, representatives of postal employee 
organizations, and, with special reference to 
rate-making in their fields, representatives 
of public transportation and distribution 
organizations. Officials of the Post Office 
Department shall be offered appointments as 
members of the council. The council shall 
select a chairman from the group represent- 
ing the general public. 

(2) The function of the council shall be 
to assist the joint committee in the studies 
and investigations authorized by this sec- 
tion. The council shall meet at such times 
and places as may be authorized by the joint 
committee. 

(3) Members of the council who may be 
in the executive branch of the Government 
shall each receive the compensation which 
he would have received if he were not a mem- 
ber of the council, plus such additional 
compensation, if any (notwithstanding sec. 
6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended; 
89 Stat. 582; 5 U. S. C. 58), as is necessary 
to make his aggregate salary $12,500; and 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of the duties of the coun- 
cil. The members of the council from pri- 
vate life shall each receive $50 per diem 
when engaged in the performance of the 
duties of the council, plus reimbursement 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred in the performance of such 
duties. 

(d) (1) The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized (A) to hold such hearings; (B) to sit 
and act at such places and times; (C) to 
require by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents; (D) 
to administer such oaths; (E) to take such 
testimony; (F) to procure such printing and 
binding; and (G) to make such expendi- 
tures, as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not exceed 25 cents per hundred 
words. The provisions of sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with a subpena or to testify 
when summoned under authority of this 
section. 

(2) The joint committee is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems necessary to assist it 
in the performance of its functions. The 
joint committee may also contract for the 
services of accounting and management en- 
gineering firms to assist it in its functions, 
and employ part-time consultants, experts, 
and technicians at a per diem rate not in 
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excess of $50. Insofar as practicable, the 
joint committee shall employ persons famil- 
iar with the operation of the postal service, 
accounting practices, or problems of public 
transportation and distribution with special 
reference to rate-making in those fields. 

(3) The joint committee is authorized to 
secure directly from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, or from any postal field office, informa- 
tion, suggestions, estimates, and statistics, 
and the Post Office Department, or any field 
office, is authorized and directed to furnish 
such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics directly to the joint commit- 
t-e upon request of the chairman or vice 
chairman. 

(e) The joint committee shall report from 
time to time to the committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives from which 
the membership of the joint committee was 
appointed, and shall submit its final report 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives not later than January 15, 1953, the re- 
sults of its study and investigation together 
with such recommendations as to necessary 
legislation as it may deem advisable. Upon 
the submission of such final report the com- 
mittee shall cease to exist. 

(f) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section, to 
be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate 
on vouchers signed by the chairman or vice 
chairman of the joint committee. 

REPEAL OF EXISTING PROVISIONS 

Sec. 14. All existing laws or portions 
thereof, inconsistent or in conflict with this 
act, are hereby amended or repealed. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 15. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the third calendar month fol- 
lowing the calendar month in which it is 
enacted, except the rates herein provided 
for second-class mail shall take effect on the 
first day of the second quarter beginning 
after the approval of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out sec- 
tion 1 (d). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to prevent the 
proposed increase in the first class air 
mail rate from 6 cents to 8 cents and on 
postal cards from 4 cents to 5 cents. 

Tam in complete accord with the com- 
mittee in its efforts to balance the budg- 
et of the Post Office Department, and 
I am in complete agreement with its ob- 
jectives along that line. However, I 
must disagree completely with the 
method insofar as this particular point 
is concerned, because I am certain be- 
yond any doubt whatever that if we 
increase the air mail postal rates from 
6 cents to 8 cents we shall have a greater 
deficit in the Post Office Department 
than we have at the present time. 

Mr. CARLSON... Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I did not understand 
the Senator to say where I would find 
his proposed amendment applied in the 
bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is on 
page 14, line 10, to strike out section 
1 (d). Striking out the section would 
eliminate the proposed increases in the 
air mail rates, 
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The present 6-cent rate was arrived 
at by Congress after considerable experi- 
mentation with air mail postage rates, in 
order to secure the maximum revenue 
from air mail. The 6-cent rate was in- 
augurated in 1934. During the war an 
8-cent rate was established. I should 
like to invite the particular attention 
of Senators to this point that during the 
war when an 8-cent rate was estab- 
lished, the volume of air mail dropped 
severely from 1,091,000,000 pieces, in fis- 
cal year 1944, to 716,000,000 pieces in 
1946. I hope I may have the attention of 
Senators on this point because it is ex- 
tremely important. What is proposed to 
do here is to increase the postage rates in 
order to get more money. What I am 
saying—and I believe I can prove it—is 
that if we make the increase in the air 
mail postage rates we will not get more 
money and we will not render greater 
service to the public, but we will lose 
money. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state to the 
Senator from Colorado that in checking 
the report I note that the expenditures 
which are apportioned to the domestic 
air mail service total $109,621,905, and 
the revenue is $74,120,038. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to call the Senate’s 
attention to the fact that the airlines 
also have a subsidy, amounting to ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 or $70,000,000, 
even in addition to the figures the Sena- 
tor has mentioned. 0 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, Mr. President. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the fact that the present excess 
of expenditures over receipts is $35,501,- 
867; and if the rate were increased from 
6 cents to 8 cents, the deficit would still 
be $16,768,887, plus a subsidy of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 or $70,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
refer to the subsidy in a few minutes, I 
am not familiar with the figures the 
Senator has cited, but it can easily be 
proved that the present airmail rate of 
6 cents pays completely not only all the 


expenses of carrying the mail, but also 


pays all the expenses of receiving the 
mail and gathering it at one end and 
distributing it at the other end, and, in 
addition, pays the Post Office Depart- 
ment a profit of 20 percent. All that 
comes from the present 6-cent rate, and 
I believe it can be demonstrated. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hunt in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I trust the Senator 
will discuss that point. The figures to 
which I referred are to be found on 
page 27 of the report. They were sub- 
mitted by the Postmaster General, and 
are arrived at by the Post Office Depart- 
ment through its cost ascertainment 
system. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They are 


strange figures to me, and there is some- | 
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thing radically wrong with them, be- 
cause the Post Office Department’s rep- 
resentatives have been testifying before 
our committee, and we have followed the 
testimony and the evidence very care- 
fully, and we do not arrive at such a re- 
sult at all. 

I wish to refer to the matter to which 
the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr, JOHNSTON], 
has referred. The Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has been 
working on a bill to separate the subsidy 
from the compensatory mail rate. We 
have on the calendar a bill on this sub- 
ject, and I am informed that probably 
the bill will be called up for considera- 
tion and passage tomorrow. Under the 
provisions of that bill, the subsidy is- 
entirely separated. It is not eliminated 
if the Congress wishes to continue it, 
but it is eliminated insofar as the Post 
Office Department is concerned. 

At the present time, under the 1938 
act the Post Office Department pays for 
the handling of air mail on a cost-plus 
basis. The Post Office Department pays 
out the money which is appropriated by 
the Congress; the Post Office Depart- 
ment pays in a lump sum the subsidy 
and the payments for the carriage of the 
U. ail. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
heartily in accord with the Senator’s 
bill. I certainly hope the Senate passes 
it. I never could see why the Post Office 
Department should be charged with a 
subsidy for air mail. However, that is 
what we have done and that is what we 
are doing, and the subsidy totals $60,- 
009,000 or $70,000,000 a year. 

However, that does not answer the 
problem of the deficit now being in- 
curred for carrying the air mail and for 
the air-mail service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I repeat, 
Mr. President, that there is no deficit 
for carrying the air mail. If we elimi- 
nate the subsidy, there is a profit of 20 
percent to the Post Office Department. 

I may say to the Senator that the 
amount of the subsidy, as we have esti- 
mated it—of course there is no way to 
figure it exactly—is $56,000,000, which 
does not vary far from the Senator’s 
estimate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I do not know where the 
Senator gets his figures in regard to the 
cost. I hold in my hand the cost-ascer- 
tainment report from the Post Office De- 
partment. From it I find that in 1950 
the revenues from domestic air mail were 
$74,120,038, and the expenditures were 
$109,621,905. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That in- 
cludes the subsidy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And from those figures we find that the 
deficit was $35,501,867. By means of this 
bill we merely try to raise $16,768,887 to 
offset a part of the deficit, 

That is the report we received from 
the cost-ascertainment division. I have 
no doubt that the air-mail service is 
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paying its way, but those are the figures 
by which we have to proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
dispute the figures, but they include the 
subsidy; that is where the trouble is. 
The subsidy will be eliminated. The sit- 
uation could not possibly be otherwise. 

I am telling the Senator that it can 
be proved that all the costs of carrying 
the mail by air, plus all the costs to the 
Post Office Department in connection 
with gathering the mail at one end and 
distributing it at the other end, and all 
the costs to the Post Office Department 
with respect to the mail, when all of 
them are added together are paid for 
by the 6-cent rate on air mail, and there 
remains a 20-percent profit to the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I am of the opinion that 
the cost ascertainment figures are cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But they 
include the subsidy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
If we were discussing only domestic air 
mail, the question would be a different 
one. However, the Senator must re- 
member that by means of this bill we 
are increasing the rate for the ordinary 
letter from 3 cents to 4 cents, and the 
rate on postal cards from 1 cent to 2 
cents. The members of the committee 
were unanimously of the opinion that if 
that were done, we should also increase 
the air-mail rate from 6 cents to 8 cents, 
so as to have the air-mail rate in keep- 
ing with the other increased rates pro- 
vided by the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Perhaps 
that seems logical; but if the air-mail 
rate is increased in that way, the air- 
mail service will be priced out of the 
market and the mail will be driven off 
the airplanes and back to transportation 
at the 4-cent rate. There can be no 
question about that, for we have had 
experience with it, and that has been 
the result. 

We have tried to separate the subsidy 
from the air-mail service, and we have 
done it on the basis of a 6-cent rate. 

If the rate is made 8 cents—and an 
8-cent rate would be certain to drive 
mail from the airplanes, just as hap- 
pened before, when we experimented 
with this matter, then the figures will 
be completely out of line; and by such 
a change in rates, the United States 
airlines will be injured, the Treasury of 
the United States will be injured, and 
the Post Office Department will be in- 
jured. 

I am sure the Congress does not want 
to do that. I commend the committee 
for its desire to balance the budget of 
the Post Office Department. However, 
instead of raising more money, the re- 
sult will be to raise less money, and at 
the same time the charge to those who 
send their mail by air will be increased. 

Of course, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has not had 
the advantage of some of the informa- 
tion which I am bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Senator at the present time, 
since the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have only recently 
reported the bill; it has not been before 
the Senate very long, and the Commit- 
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tee on Post Office and Civil Service cer- 
tainly did not consider the matters 
which I am mentioning at the present 
time. I am sure that, had the com- 
mittee possessed this information, it 
would not have changed the rate on 
air mail from 6 to 8 cents, or the rate 
on postal cards from 4 to 5 cents. I 
am as sure of that as I can be. Very 
recently, and I think largely because of 
the activity of my committee in bring- 
ing about a consideration of this sub- 
ject, the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
duced the transportation payments to 
the Big Four airlines from 63 cents 
a ton mile to 45 cents a ton mile, effec- 
tive January 1, 1951. They made the 
rate retroactive, and the four airlines 
which I am discussing, United, TWA, 
Eastern, and American, paid back into 
the Treasury more than $5,000,000 re- 
ceived as overpayments. The Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service had 
no knowledge of that. There was noth- 
ing in the testimony, nothing in the 
evidence, to indicate that the committee 
knew anything about that repayment of 
$5,000,000. 

I beg the committee not to destroy 
the airlines, and not to destroy this 
wonderful air-mail service. For ex- 
ample, I mail a letter in Washington 
today, and tomorrow it is received and 
is being read by the person to whom it 
is addressed in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Denver, or in any one of many 
other places in Colorado. It is a won- 
derful service. It is a service to which 
the people are entitled. I beg Senators 
not to price the air-mail service out 
of the market. Please do not destroy 
this service. 

A few moments ago I heard an argu- 
ment on the subject of profits in the 
Post Office Department. I agree with 
the Senator from Illinois that, in the 
language of the Constitution providing 
for the Post Office Department nothing 
is said about losses. Nor was anything 
said about profits. But the founding 
fathers were prettye shrewd men. They 
did not make losses, they did not believe 
in making losses. They did not believe 
in deficits. They contemplated that the 
Post Office Department would pay its 


- own way. It will pay its own way, and 


the air-mail service will pay its own 
way, if we will but leave the air-mail 
rates as they are. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Colorado whether the 
8-cent rate was not in effect during 
World War II. I understand that it was. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Following the war, 
and sometime in 1946, the rate was re- 
duced from 8 cents to 5, was it not? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, That is 
correct, 
Mr. DIRKSEN. The committee 


thought about it and, as I recall, dis- 
cussed it at the time. The members of 
the committee felt that it was not an 
experience which could be used for com- 
parative purposes. They felt it very 


likely that, with an increase to 4 cents 
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in first-class mail, there was every jus- 
tification for raising the air-mail rate to 
8 cents; and that, because of the fact 
that there are increased costs all along 
the line, in the manufacture of goods, 
in wage rates, and so forth: it is eminent- 
ly justified, and that we must keep the 
rates in some sort of balance. We could 
not very well have the air-mail rate fixed 
at 6 cents, and still have a balanced rate 
structure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think we could. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I re- 
spectfully disagree with the Senator. 
The object in fixing postal rates is to 
obtain maximum revenue and maximum 
service, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The two 
objects must go together—not singly, but 
both together. The 6-cent rate is the 
one which results in the maximum reve- 
nue, and also in the maximum service. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I will 
yield to the Senator in a moment, but 
I desire to tell the Senator from Illi- 
nois—or rather recall to his mind, be- 
cause I think he already knows it—that 
during the war an 8-cent rate was es- 
tablished, and the volume of air mail 
dropped severely; in fact, it dropped 
from 1,091,000,000 pieces in fiscal 1944 
to 716,000,000 pieces in 1946. As the 
result of that drop, the 6-cent rate was 
restored. It first went to 5 cents, and 
then came back to 6 cents. The rate 
of 6 cents is logical and can be justified. 
The 6-cent rate would not result in a 
loss to the Post Office Department, or 
even a break-even; but it would result 
in a profit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of 20 percent over and above all 
possible expenses which can be charged 
against it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado to the fact that 
we are today dealing with a dollar which 
is worth but about 55 cents, whereas, in 
1939 and 1940 it was worth 100 cents. 
In our consideration of this bill we have 
had to keep that in mind. We are hav- 
ing to pay more to the employees of the 
department. 

In order to protect the airlines which 
carry domestic air mail, we have also in- 
creased the rates on regular first-class 
mail, that is, we have increased the rate 
on the first ounce of first-class mail from 
3 cents to 4 cents, which is for the 
ordinary letter. Also, we have increased 
the special-delivery rate from 15 to 
20 cents. If we fix the air-mail rate 
at 8 cents, it becomes exactly double 
that on the first-class letter. I have in 
mind the sequence of the 6-cent rate 
and the 3-cent rate. This sequence 
would be maintained. 

In respect to special-delivery rates, as 
I have said, in this bill the special-de- 
livery rate is being increased from 15 
to 20 cents. It was in the special-de- 

. livery class that postal business declined 
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before. We have to lose the air-mail 
business to one or the other; that is, the 
matter now sent by air mail would either 
be sent by special delivery or as ordinary 
mail. Therefore, we feel that the pro- 
vision now recommended makes the sys- 
tem more equitable all the way through. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator says that costs are rising, and 
that that is a valid reason for in- 
creasing the postal rates. I do not think 
anyone can argue against that, because 
it is pretty solid thinking. But the fact 
is that the postal rates on air mail have 
been and are going down. The rates 
on the railroads, for the 4-cent letter, 
about which the Senator speaks, have 
risen. But the cost of handling mail on 
the airlines has been declining, and 
when we get this bill through—tomor- 
row, I hope—there will be further drops 
and further adjustments. A great mis- 
take and a great wrong is being done by 
increasing the air-mail rates and thus 
pricing air mail out of the market. I 
hope that that will not be done. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator one question. It appears that 
the only increase, or at least the great- 
est increase, in the bill is in the first- 
class rates. Those are the rates which 
are not subsidized. It was my under- 
standing when I was a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice 2 years ago that the first-class rates 
were really the ones which might show 
a profit. It cost about.2.7 cents, as I 
recall, to deliver one first-class letter. 
At 3 cents the Government was making 
a profit. The subsidized groups were in 
second, third, and fourth class, and those 
are the ones which apparently would 
share least in the postal increases. I 
wonder what the Senator’s reaction to 
that would be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
6-cent rate is the only one about which 
I have information. I know that the 
rate of 6 cents, as I have stated over and 
over again, pays all the expenses of 
handling or carriage on the part of the 
airline, the receiving end of it and the 
delivery end of it. It makes a profit for 
the Post Office of 20 percent. Five cents 
just about takes care of the expenses. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvxz] said—that the 
Post Office Department was not created 
by the founding fathers to make a 
profit—but I do not think anyone could 
possibly object to its more than breaking 
even. But when we boost the price so 
high that we are likely to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, I think it is 
time to stop, look, and listen, and see 
what we are doing. I doubt whether the 
increases in payments to the railroads 
have augmented costs to the extent that 
a boost from 3 to 4 cents in ordinary 
first-class mail is justified. I doubt that 
very much, but I do not have any infor- 
mation about it. I do have information 
about the air mail, and I know what Iam 
talking about in that connection. I am 
sure that a great mistake is about to be 
made. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, in 
some of the other categories, such as 
second- and third-class mail, the Gov- 
ernment is losing large amounts in con- 
nection with magazines and periodicals. 
Why could not the rates on those classes 
of mail be advanced to pay for the addi- 
tional expense incurred by the Post Office 
Department so that we would not have 
to subsidize them so heavily and not have 
to take it out of particular classes of mail 
which are paying their own way? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That 
would seem logical, but there is the other 
argument, namely, that we want infor- 
mation furnished to the people in every 
way possible. I do not believe the sub- 
sidy should be a large one. I think the 
publishers of periodicals and magazines 
should pay their way pretty well; but if 
they do receive some subsidy, the people 
are supposed to get the advantage in the 
form of information derived from books, 
magazines, and periodicals. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

` Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Carrying out the 
thought expressed by the Senator from 
Louisiana, of course, the ideal thing 
would be to adjust the first-class rate 
that pays its own way. We ascertain 
the cost of doing business and then im- 
pose a rate that will take care of the 
situation in connection with the second, 
third, and fourth classes. But it sim- 
ply does not work out that way. In 
fourth class there is a very fancy deficit. 
The rates are established by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
Commission either fixes the rates in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the 
Postmaster General, or it turns them 
down. First class is operating in the 
black; it makes money. It is the old 
story of pulling the feathers out of the 
goose in such a way that it will produce 
the least amount of squawking. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I may 
be a goose, and I am certainly squawk- 
ing. Iam squawking as loudly asI can, 
because I do not want to see this mistake 
made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We simply hope that 
the results predicted by the Senator will 
not eventuate. The airline experience 
with the 8-cent rate was in wartime, 
and, therefore, could not be used as a 
standard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The rev- 
enue in 1945 dropped 11.2 percent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That was during the 
war period. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
years 1944 to 1946 were not altogether 
in the war period. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I suggest that the 
Senator from Colorado takes this bill 
too seriously. I believe that what has 
been done by the committee will prove 
to be right. If not, the committee will 
propose a remedy. I stood on the floor 
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of the Senate at least 30 years ago in 
connection with an amendment to an 
appropriation bill to establish an experi- 
mental airline between Washington and 
New York to ascertain the feasibility of 
carrying first-class mail by airplane. 
Senator King of Utah was a Member 
of the Senate at that time, and one of 
the best debaters I have ever known. 
He called the idea ridiculous, silly, fool- 
ish; he used almost every expression to 
indicate that he thought it could never 
be accomplished. Finally the Senate 
passed the bill and it became law, and 
the experiment was conducted between 
Washington and New York. I would 
have to ask the clerk to give me the 
exact figures, but my recollection is that 
the appropriation for the experimental 
airline between Washington and New 
York was either $100,000 or $300,000; I 
have forgotten the exact figure. But in 
the following year it was demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that air 
mail could be carried not only between 
Washington and New York, but among 
all the States. I made the prediction 
that I would live to see the day when 
mail would be sent by air not only to 
every State in the Union, but beyond 
our borders to every nation in the world. 
That has come true, I am happy to say. 

There is no Senator who admires the 
Senator from Colorado more than I do; 
I am proud to be associated with him in 
the Senate; I know he is level-headed, 
and I know he is a man of good sense, 
but I want to say to him that I think 
he is taking the bill a little too seriously 
at this time. It seems to me that when 
he refiects on it he will probably with- 
draw his amendment. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. I will have 
been a member of it for 35 years next 
November. I can assure the Senator 
that if the bill does not function prop- 
erly, it will be made to work. There is 
no member of the committee who wants 
to hurt the air mail. Heaven knows it 
has fulfilled every prediction I made con- 
cerning it, and I made rather extrava- 
gant predictions in answer to Senator 
King. He made a much better speech 
than I made, but the argument was on 
my side of the question, and the Senate 
responded to my argument. I believe it 
will do so at this time. 

I hope the Senator will not insist on 
his amendment. We are going to do the 
right thing by the air mail and the air- 
plane companies, just as we try to fol- 
low the best course for all American cit- 
izens. I, for one, assure the Senator that 
if the 8-cent rate does not prove to be 
right, I will do everything in the world 
Ican to make it right. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not be afraid tLat we are going to 
hurt the airplane companies, because 
we are not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I greatly appreciate the nice 
things the Senator from Tennessee has 
said. I do not know of any Senator 
whom I would rather hear say nice 
things about me, and I think every other 
Senator on the floor feels exactly the 
same way. The Senator from Tennessee 
was foresighted; he foresaw the success 
of transportation of mail by airplane 
long before it was proven a success. He 
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saw it before other Members of the Sen- 
ate saw it. 

But I urge upon the Senator, and 
upon the fine committee of which he is 
a member, that foresight be used at this 
time, and that we make it possible that 
not only the few millions of tons of air- 
mail now being transported by air may 
continue to be transported, but that 
many, many additional tons of mail may 
be transported by air. If the rate is 
kept down where it belongs—and 6 cents 
is where it belongs, as we have found 
from long experience—I am sure that the 
tonnage of air mail is going to increase 
through the years, and the service of the 
Post Office Department is going to im- 
prove, and the people living far away 
from Washington are going to be given 
the advantage of very quick transporta- 
tion of mail, 


THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. For the benefit of the 
Senate, I shoud like to read a short let- 
ter from E. S. Land. It attempts to rec- 
ognize what is known to the public serv- 
ice commissions of the States and to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as the 
law of diminishing returns. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Land 
is one of the great patriots of this 
country. 

Mr.MALONE. The letter is addressed 
to the junior Senator from Nevada, and 
begins: 

Subject: Proposed increase in air-mail 
postage rates. 


Mr. President, I wish to read the letter 
for the reason that I have a high regard 
for the former Chairman of the CAB, as 
an experienced man who has watched 
the operation almost from the beginning. 

My Dear Senator MALONE: On August 21, 
1951, the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service reported favorably on 
S. 1046, a bill to readjust postal rates. As 
amended by the committee, the bill would, 
among other things, increase the postage on 
air mail from 6 cents an ounce to 8 cents an 
ounce, ; 

The Air Transport Association of America— 


Of which E. S. Land is president— 
which is composed of virtually all of the cer- 
tificated airlines operating under the Ameri- 
can flag, hopes that you will vote against the 
proposed air-mail postage increase. We feel 
strongly that, for the following reasons, this 
proposal should be rejected. 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada is not an expert in this field. He 
has simply watched it since its inaugura- 
tion, but has not studied in detail the 
effect that all the changes in rates have 
had over the years, as has the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], who is the peer of all of us 
here in service. 

Mr. Land then reasons as follows: 

1. The proposed increase would seriously 
reduce the volume of air mail, In 1944, after 
a 6-cent air-mail rate had been in effect 
almost 10 years, the rate was increased to 
8 cents an ounce, The volume of air mail 
dropped severely—from 1,091,000,000 pieces in 
fiscal 1944 to 716,000,000 pieces in fiscal 1946. 
Revenue from air-mail postage dropped from 
$8,500,000 monthly in fiscal 1944 to $6,770,000 


in fiscal 1945—a drop of 11.2 percent, While 
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a portion of this reduction resulted from the 
decrease of military mail, the major portion 
was clearly attributable to the rate increase, 
inasmuch as the percentage of air mail to 
total first-class mail dropped during this 
period from 5.02 percent to 3.68 percent. 

In an effort to reverse the downward trend 
in the volume of air mail, air-mail postage 
was reduced to 5 cents an ounce on October 
1, 1946. In 1 month air mail volume in- 
creased 40 percent and the first 9 months 
of 1947 saw increases which ranged from 42 
to 53 percent. 

It is conservatively estimated that if the 
proposed 2-cent increase is adopted, annual 
air mail volume for the fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 will be reduced by 25 percent, or 8,750,- 
000 pounds each year. 

2. The proposed increase would discrimi- 
nate against air-mail users, since air-mail 
rates were readjusted as recently as January 
1, 1949, On that date the rate was increased 
20 percent, from 5 to 6 cents. If S. 1046 were 
adopted, the charge for air mail would have 
been increased from 5 cents on January 1, 
1949, to 8 cents on the effective date of the 
bill. Thus a 60-percent increase would have 
been imposed upon users of air mail within 
the past 2% years. Air-mail users would 
have every right to insist that they were be- 
ing discriminated against by this latest re- 
adjustment, since none of the other increases 
proposed in S. 1046 would approach the in- 
crease in air-mail postage since January 1, 
1949. 

8. The financial benefit which the com- 
mittee believes will result from the proposed 
increase will accrue to the Post Office, with- 
out any increase in rate, because of the 
drastic reductions recently made in trans- 
portation charges by the air-mail carriers. 
The committee’s report indicates that it 
based its recommendation on an estima- 
tion that the proposed increase would pro- 
duce some $16,768,000 additional annual rev- 
enue from domestic, first-class air mail. Due 
to the drastic reductions which have been 
made in the transportation charges by the 
air-mail carriers, there will be an annual 
saving to the Post Office Department, in pay- 
ments made to the airlines for the trans- 
portation of domestic air mail, of well over 
$16,000,000 during the calendar year 1951. 
This information was not available to the 
committee during the hearings on S. 1046. 
Obviously, a reduction in air-mail expenses 
will have the same beneficial effect in reduc- 
ing any air-mail deficit in the Post Office 
Department as would an increase in postal 
revenues of an equal amount. 

In view of the foregoing, we urge that the 
proposed increase in air-mail-postage rates 
be rejected, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Lanp, President. 


Po President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Itis a difficult matter 
for a Senator, or even for a committee, 
after full hearings have been had on 
the subject, to judge where the dividing 
line comes when one is deciding whether 
or not to send a letter by air mail. If 
the postage is 5 cents or 4 cents or 6 
cents, when one is sending just one let- 
ter, it does not make much difference. 
The difference in cost is negligible. In 
many instances the sender of a letter 
likes to have it go air mail, and it goes 
air mail whether it is necessary or not. 

That is a decision made by thousands 
of people every day which makes the 
difference between increased revenue and 
decreased revenue. 

Mr. President, it can be likened to 
freight rates, to a certain extent. The 


junior Senator from Nevada has served 
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on his State’s public service commission. 
From his experience he knows that the 
important decision which a public- 
service commission often has to make 
is where the dividing line comes— 
will a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn 
or a ton of ore be shipped by another 
method, or shipped at all if the rate is 
raised? The same principle applies to 
the decision we are making here today. 

The junior Senator from Nevada joins 
with the senior Senator from Colorado 
in the belief that at least the present 
rate should be tried a while longer par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
subsidies paid to airlines are in a state 
of flux. Many of the airlines would like 
to have those subsidies paid separately 
so it could be known who is getting a 
subsidy, and for what. 

We know that the subsidies we are 
paying to the airlines are not being paid 
on a businesslike basis. As a matter of 
fact, they are discouraging rather than 
encouraging businesslike and efficient 
methods, inasmuch as they know that 
somebody is going to pick up the check. 

We are now spending money all over 
the world without rhyme or reason, and 
it does not seem to me that it is too 
tragic if we have a domestic deficit by 
reason of rendering a necessary service 
to some of our own people. 

Furthermore, as the senior Senator 
from Tennessee and the senior Senator 
from Colorado have said, a raise in the 
rate may not result in as much revenue 
as we now receive. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I will 
yield in a moment, but I wish to com- 
ment briefly on the contribution the 
Senator from Nevada has made—and 
he has made a real contribution. The 
Senator from Nevada does not live next 
door to Washington. He lives a long 
way from Washington. But I know that 
he appreciates being able to write a letter 
today and have it read in his home State 
and his home city tomorrow. That is a 
great service. That is a splendid thing. 
That is the thing which the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR] was 
thinking about long before others had 
thought about it. 

We say that the world is growing 
smaller. It is growing smaller. We write 
a letter today, and tomorrow it is read 
in the capitals of Western Europe. That 
is fine service. That is a fine thing. 
Those of us who live in the country 
which was at one time served by the pony 
express can appreciate the great ad- 
vantages to our people of such fine mail 
service. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator has men- 
tioned a very important point. I do not 
mean to make this a personal matter, 
but in my office every day we answer 
letters from my home State of Nevada 
and many from other distant States. 
So long as the air-mail rate is 6 
cents, a certain proportion of important 
letters from my office go by air mail. If 
the rate were 4 cents, the use of air mail 
would be even more attractive. As the 
Members well know, we are limited in the 
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air-mail privileges which we enjoy as 
Senators. In my office, in the case of 
practically all mail which has any emer- 
gency character, we use air-mail stamps, 
and the junior Senator from Nevada 
makes up the difference over the Gov- 
ernment allowance. 

If the rate were to be increased from 6 
cents to 8 cents, there would be some 
question about the extensiveness of air 
mail use, as the Senator from Nevada has 
very little money available for the 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
volume would be reduced, of course. The 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with its fine intention to raise more 
revenue, would find that the increased 
rate would raise less revenue, and the 
people would receive less service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I hope my friend from 
Nevada will not run away. 

The committee starts with a deficit of 
$550,000,000, in round figures. That is 
no novelty, because it has been going on 
for some time. Whatever revenue we 
fail to realize from postal rates we must 
get from taxes. It must be provided for 
by the committee which is now sitting in 
room F-34 wrestling with a revenue bill 
and trying to bring the budget into bal- 
ance. We must get the revenue some- 
where. 

The same argument which the Senator 
from Colorado now makes can be made 
with respect to every other classification 
of mail for which there is a rate in the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us look at the 
picture. First, it is proposed to increase 
the domestic air-mail rate from 6 cents 
to 8 cents. Admiral Land’s letter says 
that the air-mail rate would receive the 
largest percentage of increase under the 
terms of the bill. 

The rate for post cards would be in- 
creased from 1 to 2 cents, based some- 
what on the findings by the Hoover Com- 
mission, showing what the deficit was in 
various fields of mail carriage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There 
was a deficit with respect to postal cards. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But there 
has been no deficit in connection with 
air-mail rates, and none can be shown. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The point is, first of 
all, that the admiral’s letter indicates 
that the bill would give a healthier hike 
to air-mail rates than to rates for any 
other class of mail. It is proposed to 
increase the first-class mail rate from 
3 to 4 cents, and the air-mail rate from 
6 to 8 cents. Percentagewise it is the 
same thing. If these figures mean any- 
thing, we shall still have a deficit in 
respect to air mail if we add the losses 
on air parcel post and air mail, and then 
estimate a $16,000,000 increase as a re- 
sult of the increase from 6 to 8 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I will tell 
the Senator how he can increase the 
deficit. All he has to do is to increase 
the postage rates on air mail to 10 cents, 
and he will have a greater deficit. An 
increase from 6 cents to 8 cents will 
result in a greater deficit. That is the 
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point I am trying to get over to the 
Senator. The higher the rate goes the 
greater the deficit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If my friend will 
yield again, I wish to make this obser- 
vation: We went on the 8-cent basis 
for air mail in 1944, and the rate was 
reduced in October, 1946. That came at 
a time when we did not have sufficient 
carrying capacity in planes. There was 
heavy military travel, and often mail had 
to stand by the wayside. I remember 
some experiences in that connection. In 
some cases service by first-class mail 
was better than by air mail. I doubt 
whether we shall have a good basis for 
comparison until we try out the plan, 

Finally, let me say to my friend from 
Colorado that included in this bill are 
the provisions of the Carlson resolution 
for a complete investigation and ven- 
tilation of postal techniques and cost 
ascertainment, to see precisely where we 
are. That has not been done before, as 
it should be done, by competent audi- 
tors. Once that survey has been made 
and the report has been rendered, we 
can tell better where we shall be. 

I see no reason why we should unbal- 
ance the schedule by making an excep- 
tion of air mail and saying, “We are not 
going to increase the air mail rate, but 
the cost of the poor man's letter, the 
postal card, is going to jump from 1 to 
2 cents, and the rate for first-class mail 
is going to jump from 3 cents to 4 cents. 
But if you are an air mail user, there 
will be no increase.” 

I doubt whether the committee could 
sustain that kind of position, in all 
equity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I disa- 
gree completely. 

Mr. WELKER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
be glad to yield in a moment, if the 
Senator will be so good as to wait. 

The whole trouble with the argument 
of the Senator from Illinois, as I see it, 
is that he has left completely out of his 
computation the factor which is known 
as pricing a thing out of the market. 
That is what the committee is about to 
do so far as air mail is concerned. It is 
about to price the service out of the 
market. 

The Senator from Tennessee and 
others have said, “Let us try this plan, 
and if we find that it does not work, we 
will try something else.” That is a fine 
suggestion. Trial and error is one of 
the great institutions of mankind. How- 
ever, what I want the committee to bear 
in mind is that the Congress of the 
United States, in the year of 1951, is 
proposing completely to change the for- 
mula for paying air lines for the trans- 
portation of mail. The new formula is 
now “in the works.” In a few days the 
change will be made, and the subsidy 
will be paid—if any subsidy is paid—by 
someone other than the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr, DIRKSEN and Mr. WELKER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
yield to the Senator from Idaho in a 
moment. 

Now we have worked out a new basis, 


a new plan. Before we have an oppor- 
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tunity to put the plan in effect, here 
comes a boost in postal rates. All our 
figures and all the planning we have 
done in separating the subsidy from the 
payment for transportation of mail must 
go out the window, because there is no 
one alive who can accurately predict 
what the costs and revenues will be, or 
what will be the volume of mail carried. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my distinguished friend from 
Colorado that I am a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. I tried to assist in working out the 
problem with respect to postal rate in- 
creases which confronts us at the mo- 
ment. 

I do not know how we are going to 
justify the increase on postal cards and 
the increase from 3 cents to 4 cents on 
first-class mail. I certainly agree with 
my distinguished friend from Colorado. 
I believe that if the air mail rate is 
raised from 6 to 8 cents we are going to 
price air mail service out of the market. 
I happened to have been engaged in the 
country practice of law in 1944 and 1945, 
when the rate was increased. I issued a 
blanket order in my office that from that 
day on, no matter how important a letter 
was, it should go by ordinary mail, be- 
cause we could not afford to pay the in- 
crease in air-mail rates, 

Let me say to my distinguished friend 
from Colorado that that is what will 
happen. I do not know the answer. I 
am not going to vote to put the air-mail 
service out of business. Like my friend 
from Colorado, we on the west coast 
rely upon the air mail. If we go back 
to ordinary mail, it will require 5 days 
to get a letter from home. It requires 
only 1 day by air mail at the present 
time. 

I do not wish to be critical of the com- 
mittee, but I agree with my friend from 
Colorado that to a great extent if we in- 
crease the rate from 6 to 8 cents the vol- 
ume of air mail will be reduced, because 
the American public simply will not pay 
the increased rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I appre- 
ciate what the Senator from Idaho has 
said. The committee should not be crit- 
icized. Certainly I do not wish to crit- 
icize the committee in the slightest de- 
gree. When it made this determination 
it did not have all the facts and factors 
before it, because they were not avail- 
able. That is no reflection on the dili- 
gence of the committee. However, the 
facts are before us now. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Perhaps I can give a 
little of the history and the results of 
the increased rates, for whatever it may 
be worth. | 

It so happened that I handled the 
legislation increasing the air-mail rate 
from 6 cents to 8 cents in 1944. A show- 
ing was made before the committee that 
possibly we would get more revenue than 
we were getting from fhe 6-cent rate, 
notwithstanding the facts that even up 
to that point air mail had been paying 
for itself. After an experience of 2 
years—and the committee records will 
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show it—Postmaster General Hannegan 
and Mr. Donaldson, who is now the Post- 
master General, as well as other wit- 
nesses, appeared before the committee 
to request that the rate be reduced, be- 
cause they were going in the hole more 
and more. The people of the country, 
for reasons such as were indicated by 
the Senator from Idaho, and many busi- 
nessmen could not afford to send air 
mail at the 8-cent rate. So far as the 
history of the subject is concerned, there 
is no question that an 8-cent rate will 
lose money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I appre- 
ciate the statement of the Senator from 
New Mexico. I recall the time when the 
raise was made, Mr. Roy Martin, who was 
in charge of air mail at the Post Of- 
fice Department, had several conversa- 
tions with me, and he testified before the 
committee that it was the greatest mis- 
take we had ever made. Revenues had 
decreased, the service had decreased, 
and everybody was a loser. - 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Se r yield? 

JOHNSON of Colorado. In a mo- 
ment I shall be glad to yield. First, I 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, knowing 
how familiar the Senator from Colorado 
is with feeder lines in the West, agreeing 
with him that we are pricing the air-mail 
service out of the market when we raise 
the rate from 6 cents to 8 cents, and 
knowing, as the Senator knows, that 
when the feeder lines are first organized 
they are in a rather touch-and-go situa- 
tion—and some of them have not been 
able to operate at all and have had to 
give up the ghost—I should like to ask 
the Senator this question: Since feed- 
er lines are necessary, especially in the 
West—and I am talking about his State, 
my State, and the State of Idaho—is it 
not very possible that with a great de- 
crease in the volume of air mail we would 
lose some of the feeder lines, which are so 
necessary to the development of our 
States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In my 
opinion that is exactly what would hap- 
pen; nothing else could happen. They 
would have to go out of business, because 
there would not be the tonnage available 
to help them along. 

We are going to reduce the amount 
that they would receive for carrying the 
mail; at least that is the proposal in the 
bill which we are to take up tomorrow, if 
we can get to it. We come along with a 
reduction, which is not a teeny weeny 
reduction, but a great big reduction; in- 
deed, almost a shocking reduction. On 
top of that we are going to price them out 
of the market by reducing the amount of 
mail that they are going to carry. I 
cannot help believe that we are making a 
great mistake. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President; I should 
like to ask the Senator one other ques- 
tion. In the proposed separation of ac- 
tual mail pay from subsidy we have not 
as yet provided a basis for contracts for 
the feeder lines,.or any other lines, ex- 
cept the Big Four. There may be a lapse 
of time between the passage of the bill, 
when subsidies are no longer paid, and 
before the contracts are entered into. If 
we decreased the volume of air mail han- 
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dled by the small feeder lines we may. 
in that period of time lose the services of 
the feeder lines in our States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That 
may happen, because, as the Senator 
knows, the feeder lines are set up on an 
experimental basis. If the experiment 
proves that there is no mail to carry, 
of course the feeder line is going to go 
out the window. The airlines to which 
the Senator refers, namely those in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Texas, and 
most of the other Western States, have 
certificates granted to them on an ex- 
perimental basis. If the lines do not 
carry the mail they will have to close 
up shop. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Someone has men- 
tioned the poor man’s mail. Do we not 
want to make air mail available to the 
poor man? Is it not a fact that the rail- 
roads have priced themselves out of over 
70 percent of their freight by raising 
their freight rates in an effort to get more 
revenue? Instead of getting more reve- 
nue they have lost much freight going to 
other forms of transportation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They are 
getting empty coaches and empty 
freight cars. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. It seems to me 
that this is not the time to tinker with 
the rate particularly in view of the fact 
that some of our colletgues, whose 
opinion I greatly respect say they did 
not have the proper information in the 
committee in order to make a proper 
decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The in- 
formation was not available to them. 
It was not their fault. That is what I 
am trying to bring out. 

Mr. MALONE. It seems a poor time 
to throw a monkey wrench into the corn 
sheller. 

I should like to take the opportunity 
to congratulate the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston] for his fair- 
ness. I understand he is amenable to 
putting off any vote on the two remain- 
ing postal bills until the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Post Office Committee, 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], returns to the Chamber, He 
missed a close plane connection in his 
State last night. He has requested that 
we do not vote until he returns. I un- 
derstand that the arrangement is agree- 
able to the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON], 

Air mail is something that we all want 
to use, regardless of our status in life. 
A poor man wants to use it. He would 
use it a great deal more at a 5- or 6-cent 
rate than at the proposed 8-cent rate. 
It occurs to the junior Senator from 
Nevada that we could probably increase 
the volume of air mail at a 5-cent rate 
and thus overcome what we now lose at 
6 cents. The volume would increase if 
the rate should come down. It seems 
to me that we should not tamper with it 
when we are in the midst of an emer- 
gency. This is not the time to tamper 
with the rates for a service which in it- 
self is new and in which improvements 
are rapidly being made. 
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I believe that if Congress were to con- 
sider advice relative to the air-mail serv- 
ice from people like Admiral Land, who 
actually has followed the development 
and who understands such things, we 
might in time get a lower rate for the 
air mail service than the 6 cents that 
we are now charging and, at the same 
time, increase the revenue we receive 
from that source. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. The junior Senator from 
Illinois referred a short time ago to the 
committee which is working on a new tax 
bill. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] the chairman of 
the committee is present, as are several 
other members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. We are scraping the bottom of 
the barrel, trying to get a few shekels to 
meet the increased expenses of our Gov- 
ernment. So I know that he is very 
much interested in what the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service is trying 
to do. What they are trying to do is 
to reduce the postal deficit. But their 
calculations are entirely incorrect when 
it comes to the rates for the transporta- 
tion of mail by air line. 

They expect that the result of the pro- 
posed change will be an increase of $16,- 
000,000 in revenues, but actually the re- 
sult will be a decrease of approximately 
$16,000,000 in revenues, as nearly as it 
is possible for those of us who have been 
following this matter and watching it 
very carefully to estimate. We estimate 
that the result of the proposed increase 
in rates will be a loss of approximately 
$16,000,000 to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and there will also be a great loss 
to the people of the United States who 
depend upon air mail, particularly to 
those of us who live in the far West or 
in other parts of the country distant 
from Washington and those of us who 
occasionally write letters to points across 
the seas. All those are affected, of 
course, by the committee’s proposal. 

I yield now to the Senator from South 
Carolina, Mr. President; and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I want the Senate to 
realize that it is always a bitter and dif- 
ficult task to undertake to raise taxes in 
any way. However, that is what the 
committee had to do. 

The pending amendment would raise 
the rate on air mail from 6 cents to 8 
cents. We felt that such an increase in 
the air-mail rate would be in keeping 
with the increase in the rate for ordi- 
nary mail from 3 cents to 4 cents. We 
realize that an increase in that rate will 
mean that first-class mail will be doing 
more than paying its way, for it is pay- 
ing its way now. 

However, we must consider this mat- 
ter from a business standpoint. In 
business, when preferential treatment is 
given, it is charged for, as a matter of 
normal procedure. So we think that 
should be true in the present case. 

The Senator from Colorado says the 
proposed increase in the air-mail rate 
would make those who use the air-mail 
service pay more than the cost of that 
service. However, I do not think that is 
true, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Of 
course, it is true, and we have the fig- 
ures to show that it is true. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I have pointed out, in view of the 
fact that it is now proposed to increase 
the rate on ordinary first-class mail 
from 3 cents to 4 cents, and the rate on 
postal cards from 1 cent to 2 cents, and 
the rate on special-delivery mail from 
15 cents to 20 cents, in the opinion of 
the committee it is in keeping with the 
other rate increases to increase the rate 
on air mail; and we do not think the 
proposed increase in the air-mail rate 
will have an adverse effect on the volume 
of air mail. 

It is suggested that the proposed in- 
crease would, if put into effect, drive 
sòme of the small feeder airlines out of 
business. However, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce knows, does he not, that when 
the Post Office does business with a small 
feeder line, if that line is losing money, 
it receives a subsidy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
airline may receive a subsidy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
But if that feeder line is making money, 
it does not receive a subsidy. 

The result is that if in the future such 
a line is about to go into bankruptcy at 
a time when it is doing business with the 
Post Office Department, the line will re- 
ceive a subsidy; but if the line is making 
money, it will not receive a subsidy. 

So the proposed increase in the air- 
mail rate will not adversely affect feeder 
lines if they are qualified to do business 
with the Post Office Department. Some 
of them are not qualified to do business 
with the Department, and cannot be 
certified for that business. In that case, 
they will not be affected one way or an- 
other by the proposed increase, if it goes 
into effect; and the lines which are cer- 
tified will receive a subsidy if they lose 
money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They will 
not be certified if they are not rendering 
the service; and they will not be render- 
ing the service if the air mail is choked 
off. The matter is as simple as that. 

The Senator disputes my figures, but 
I assure him that my figures are correct. 

A moment ago the Senator said that 

-for the domestic air mail service the 
United States receives $74,120,000 from 
the 6-cent rate. However, the total cost 
of carrying the mail is less than half 
that amount, and that will be shown in 
connection with the bill which will be 
before the Senate tomorrow. So there 
is a profit to the Post Office Department 
in that connection. > 

Of course there is more to this mat- 
ter than the actual transportation of the 
mail by airplane, for it is necessary to 
collect the mail at the point of origin 
and to distribute it at the point of de- 
livery. However, even including the costs 
of all phases of the operation, the 6-cent 
rate gives the Government a profit of 
20 percent. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Is there not another 
related matter which is important for us 
to consider? From the beginning of the 
postal service, the intent was to give serv- 
ice, regardless of whether the operation 
of that service entirely paid its own way. 

Widespread distribution of periodicals 
and newspapers was deemed by the Con- 
gress to be a most important public serv- 
ice. So far as I know, no one has ever 
argued that periodicals and newspapers 
were supposed to pay their way entirely. 
Getting information and news to the 
public was considered a necessary public 
service. That was where we got the 
expression “postage stamp rate! the 
same rate regardless of distance. If the 
actual cost of handling should be charged 
in every case, the result probably would 
be a large reduction in the number of 
periodicals and newspapers in circula- 
tion in our country. 

The whole purpose of the postal serv- 
ice, when operated by the Government, 
was to give the people mail service and 
the news of the day. That was the pur- 
pose, both at the time the original 13 
States became a Nation, when transpor- 
tation was by means of horseback or 
wagon, and also later on, when the num- 
ber of States in the Union was increased 
and there were more modern means of 
transportation. 

With the advent of air-mail service, 
new problems arose. Air-mail service is 
of very little advantage on short hauls 
such as from Delaware to New York or 
between New York and Illinois. Be- 
tween such points transportation by 
railroad makes overnight delivery of 
mail possible. However, at greater dis- 
tances, such as from New York or Wash- 
ington to Kansas, the Rocky Mountain 
area, or points near to or on the Pacific 
coast, there is a definite advantage when 
airline transportation is used. In such 
cases, the difference between the time 
required for transportation by airplane 
and the time required for transportation 
of mail by railroad amounts to anywhere 
from 24 hours to as much as 3 or 4 days. 

So it is important for us to remember 
in connection with these matters that 
the basic principle to be considered is 
that of rendering service to the people 
who pay the taxes. That was the pur- 
pose of the establishment of the postal 
service and it still is the purpose. 

We must remember that at the present 
time the postal service is in an experi- 
mental stage as to the question of 
whether airplane service or railroad 
service should be used. 

The Congress heretofore has tried to 
give the people service by means of the 
Post Office Department and its opera- 
tions; and the Congress has tried to 
arrange for the most satisfactory service 
possible, with the least possible loss of 
revenue and the smallest possible charge 
to the taxpayers. That was the purpose 
and the policy at the time when there 
were the Thirteen Original States; and 
it is the purpose and the policy today, 
with the transportation of mail for 
eee up to 3,000 miles, from coast to 
coast. 
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As I have pointed out, the real advan- 
tage of air mail is in the case of mail 
going long distances, either to the ex- 
treme South or the extreme North or 
from the east coast to points west of the 
Mississippi River. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado whether the mat- 
ter of service has been overlooked or for- 
gotten. I refer to service for the entire 
Nation, not just for a few States on the 
eastern coast or a few States within 
overnight reach by means of railroad 
transportation. 

I hope to see the day in the not far 
distant future when all mail can be car- 
ried by airplane. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Im an- 
swer to the Senator’s question, I may say 
Iam afraid that the service element has 
been overlooked, When the founding 
fathers established the postal service 
they had one charge, regardless of dis- 
tance, because they were dealing with 
one country. I suppose they reasoned 
that having one charge regardless of dis- 
tance tended to unite the country and to 
bring the people together, to hold them 
as one country; and that is a very im- 
portant point. 

Under the bill the Senator from Illi- 
nois could send a letter to Chicago by 
train for 4 cents, and it would be deliv- 
ered tomorrow; but the Senator from 
Nevada, if he wrote a letter home and 
sent it by train, would find that it took 
3 days to deliver it. If he sends it by 
air, he will have the same kind of service 
which the Senator from Illinois has, 
The Senator from Illinois pays 4 cents, 
and he is now trying to make the Senator 
from Nevada pay 8 cents for the same 
type of service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

Mr.MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hunt in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
further to the Senator from Nevada, 
after which I will yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
a question of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado; he is a member of a very 
important committee of this body, a 
committee which has kept pace with the 
transportation and mui! service of the 
country. Is not the time almost here 
when all first-class mail may be carried 
to central points by air, under contract, 
and carried almost as cheaply as it is 
now? If a thorough investigation were 
made, would it not disclose that air mail 
could be carried almost as cheaply as 
first-class mail is carried, if we raise the 
present first-class rate to 4 cents? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
sure all the first class mail could be car- 
ried on the airlines for 4 cents, and the 
Post Office Department would make a 
profit. 

Mr. MALONE. Then by raising the 
air-mail rate now we are actually put- 
ting off rather than bringing nearer 
the day when such a service might be 
available. Is not that true? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator is entirely correct. I now yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am a little as- 
tounded by the inference left by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada and by the Senator 
from Colorado, that if the proposed in- 
crease in the air-mail rate is inaugu- 
rated, suddenly the whole air-mail struc- 
ture is going to collapse, and we could no 
longer send by air mail a letter tò Reno, 
Pueblo, Trinidad, or Denver, or to any 
other place in the West. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No one 
has said that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That was the infer- 
ence, as understood by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MALONE. I say it would cost 
about twice as much as it ought to cost. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. The increase is only 
in proportion to the first-class-mail rate. 
It is less on post cards. 

I wish to make a further observation 
to the Senator from Colorado. The 
same argument about pricing the postal 
service out of the market can be made 
regarding every item in the bill. Why 
not say that people will no longer use 
post cards because the committee sug- 
gests that they may have to pay an in- 
creased rate, an increase from 1 cent to 
2 cents? Since first-class mail has been 
a money maker ever since it originated, 
why not ask why we should put a load 
on it? Why add another cent, increas- 
ing it from 3 cents to 4, because, to do 
so, would be to price the service out of 
the market? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Post 
Office Department is anxious to drive the 
postal card out of the market. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a inatter of fact, 
the Post Office Department was not par- 
ticularly in favor of an increase on any- 
thing; particularly in the case of first- 
class mail, on the ground that it was 
self-supporting and carried its own load 
pretty well. 

But I should like to have some Senator 
rise on this floor, suggesting for the com- 
mittee—I am not a member of the com- 
mittee—where we are to get the money 
with which to meet the $550,000,000 
deficit. It is suggested that we can 
charge off a portion of it to certain bene- 
fits, such as the general enlightenment 
of the public and that sort of thing. 
Very well. Say that to the Budget Bu- 
reau, so that when it comes to the Con- 
gress those items will be refiected in the 
budget, and we may get a pretty scien- 
tific approach to the subject. But it 
has not been done. Congress, thus far, 
has not recognized the amorphous effect 
of benefits to the public, assigned to the 
Post Office Department, and it does not 
then say to the Post Office Department, 
“All right; just include a $2,000,000,000 
item in your budget merely for cultural 
advantages, social benefits, and that sort 
of thing.” 

Until that is done, the committee has 
no choice except to find in the postal- 
rate structure the money to pay for the 
service, unless we want to continue year 
after year with an unblanced postal 
budget. I simply say that in my judg- 
ment it is not good housekeeping on the 

part of either the Post Office Depart- 
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ment, the Congress, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I first 
want to reply to the Senator from Illi- 
nois, because he has left the door so 
wide open that we could almost move 
the Capitol through it. He asks, “Where 
are we to get the money?” I wish to 
say to him that we are not going to get 
the money by pricing the air- mail out of 
the market. We are not going to get 
more money, we will get less money, if 
the rate goes from 6 cents to 8 cents; and 
that is what I have been trying to tell 
the Senator. 

He says we ought to follow a logical, 
well-established rate-making program; 
and I agree with him. If that were 
done, and if all the facts which we have 
before us at the present time were be- 
fore any rate-making body, I do not be- 
lieve for 1 minute that there would be 
any proposal to increase the air-mail 
postal rates, which are already on a 
profit basis, from 6 cents to 8 cents. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I prom- 
ised to yield to the Senator from Nevada, 
who wants to make reference to what 
the Senator just said. 

Mr. MALONE. I will wait. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was just going to 
say to the Senator from Colorado that 
if that is good logic, then we ought to say 
to the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, “Do not increase the excise 
tax on gasoline, because it will price it 
out of the market. Do not increase the 
tax on any article, because it would sim- 
ply drive it out of the market.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the differ- 
ence? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
a great difference. It is a matter of de- 
gree, it is a matter of common sense, it 
is a matter of logic, and it is a matter 
of experience. We have the experience 
before us. 

We at one time tried to advance the 
cost of sending an air-mail letter from 
6 cents to 8, and it reacted disastrously. 
We lost several million dollars a month 
because of that experiment. That is a 
matter of experience. It is not merely 
a matter of arbitrarily raising the price 
and saying that the new price will drive 
an article out of the market. That does 
not follow at all. Some advances can 
be made without pricing an article out 
of any market, but there are certain in- 
creases which would have the effect of 
pricing something out of the market, 
and the increase in the air-mail rate is 
one of them. I now yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. In a matter of the in- 
crease in the tax on gasoline, we all 
know that the prices at some of the sta- 
tions are up as high as 5 cents a gallon; 
but it has never resulted in a decrease 
in the use of gasoline. The highest in- 
crease is 7 cents; so an increase of 5 
cents will probably not result in the use 
of one gallon less. Gasoline seems to be 
one item the price of which can be raised 
without a decrease in the consumption. 
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Whether it should be raised is a matter 
for the committee to consider. 

This committee apparently has never 
heard of the law of diminishing returns, 
but it is one thing which those who serve 
on any public service commission, rail- 
road commission, even on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, must learn in 
the primer class. One of the chief wor- 
ries of one of the commissions when it 
raises a freight rate is whether it will 
result in additional revenue or less 
revenue. 

The law of diminishing returns is a 
matter which requires study. The state- 
ments of the members of the committee 
show they have very little understanding 
of it. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to take the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JoHNSON] that the committee did not 
have the necessary information to show 
whether there would not be a reduction 
or an increase in the revenues if the 
postage rates were unchanged, 

Further, the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada wants to make air mail the poor 
man’s method of sending letters, rather 
than making it an exclusive matter with 
those who have a little money. 

I like the study which the Senator has 
made, and I believe he is working 
toward transportation of all first-class 
mail by air within a reasonable time. 

I have seen Senators vote for the ex- 
penditure of $17,000,000,000, $10,000,- 
000,000, $5,000,000,000. If we are going 
to do that, let us do something for the 
little miner in Colorado, Idaho, and Ne- 
vada, and the little fellow in upper New 
York, who might be able to save 8 hours 
by sending their letters by air mail. Let 
us have some kind of an American pro- 
gram. If we lose a couple of dollars on 
an American, we have a chance to get 
it back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We are 
not going to lose if we stick to the 
6-cent rate. But if we go to the 8-cent 
rate we are going to lose a large amount 
of money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
two statements prepared by myself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTS ON REPORT ON S. 1046 

As amended by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, S. 1046 contains 
section 1 (d), which would increase the 
postage rate on air mail from 6 cents an 
ounce to 8 cents an ounce, and on air post- 
cards from 4 cents to 5 cents. 

As indicated in its report on the bill, the 
committee desired to reduce the air-mail 
deficit. in the Post Office Department, and 
concluded that in order to do so it was 
necessary to increase the air-mail postage 
rate. The committee believed that the pro- 

increases would reduce that deficit 
by about $16,700,000. 

The committee's objectives are praise- 
worthy but its conclusions are not sound 
and the proposed increases for air mail 
should be rejected, because its calculations 
are erroneous, 

1. The committee calculated the addi- 
tional revenue which it expected the pro- 
posed increases would produce by applying 
those increases to the number of pieces of 
first-class air mail carried in the fiscal year 
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1950. Experience shows that due to the 
sensitivity of the volume of air mail to in- 
creases in the postal rate, this procedure is 
a dangerous oversimplification. It is con- 
servatively estimated that a 3314-percent 
increase in the postal rate, that is from 6 
to 8 cents, will result in a reduction of 
anticipated volume of air mail, for each of 
the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, of 25 percent, 
or some 8,750,000 pounds each year. You 
cannot properly determine what, if any, ad- 
ditional revenue will be produced by the in- 
crease by simply using the figures for the 
fistal year 1950. 

2. In the second place, the financial benefit 
which the committee believes would result 
from the proposed increase will accrue to 
the Post. Office, without any increase in rate, 
because of the drastic reductions recently 
made in the rates of payment to the air- 
lines for carrying air mail. 

The committee believes that the increase 
would reduce the air-mail deficit by some 
$16,700,000. In the calendar year 1951, due 
to the drastic reductions which have been 
made in the mail rates paid to the airlines 
for carrying domestic air mail, there will be 
an annual saving to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of over $16,000,000. Obviously a reduc- 
tion in air-mail expenses will have the same 
beneficial effect in reducing any air-mail 
deficit in the Post Office Department as 
would an increase in postal revenues of an 
equal amount, These rate reductions were 
not available to the committee during the 
hearings on the bill. Through no fault of 
the very diligent and capable Postal Com- 
mittee, they did not have all of the latest 
information on the subject. Something has 
happened. 

8. Finally, and of the utmost importance, 
the passage by the Congress of the so-called 
subsidy separation bill will result in the Post 
Office Department’s making an annual profit 
from air mail of at least 20 percent. The 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the Senate, on August 9, 1951, reported fa- 
vorably S. 436, which will seperate subsidy 
from the compensation paid to the airlines 
for carrying air mail. In all likelihood S. 436 
will be enacted during this Congress. This 
legislation will require the removal from 
Post Office Department accounts of any sub- 
sidies being paid to the airlines. This legis- 
lation will result in showing a profit for air 
mail. For example, enactment of S. 436, on 
the basis of the present 6-cent rate and a 
volume similar to that anticipated for the 
calendar year 1951, would result in the Post 
Office Department making an annual profit 
from air mail in excess of $12,000,000. 

I might add that the committee apparent- 
ly also felt that air-mail rates should be re- 
adjusted since other first-class-mail rates 
were being readjusted. Air-mail rates were 
readjusted as recently as January 1, 1949, 
when the rate was increased 20 percent— 
from 5 to 6 cents. If the proposed additional 
increase were approved, the charge to the 
public for air mail would have been in- 
creased from 5 cents on January 1, 1949, 
to 8 cents on the effective date of this bill— 
a 60-percent increase. Air-mail users would 
have every right to insist that they were 
being discriminated against by this latest 
readjustment, since none of the other in- 
creases proposed in S. 1046 would approach 
the increase in air-mail postage since Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 

AI-MAIL POSTAGE Rates SHOULD Nor BE 

INCREASED 

S. 1046, as amended by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, would 
increase the postage on air mail from 6 
cents an ounce to 8 cents an ounce. This 
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proposal should not be adopted for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. ON THE BASIS OF THE PRESENT 6-CENT RATE 
THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT WILL SHOW A 
SUBSTANTIAL PROFIT FROM AIR MAIL 


In proposing an increase in air mail post- 
age, the committee had before it the Post 
Office Department’s cost ascertainment re- 
port of 1950, which showed an estimated 
deficit for air mail of $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950. Since the 
conclusion of the committee's hearings such 
important developments relating to air mail 
have occurred as to render that report ob- 
solete as a basis of future action. 

In the first place, current experience in- 
dicates that in the calendar year 1951 there 
will be nearly a 50 percent increase in the 
volume of air mail carried, as compared with 
fiscal 1950. The resulting tremendous in- 
crease in revenue to the post office will not 
be accompanied by an even comparable in- 
crease in post office expenses, including pay- 
ments to the air carriers. These expenses 
are expected to increase only 17 percent. 
Paymonts to the air carriers, for example, 
are estimated to be cnly 82,500,000 more 
than the payments made in fiscal 1930, inas- 
much as the reductions in transportation 
charges (referred to below) will virtually» 
offset completely the tremendous increase in 
volume. 

In the second place, subsequent to the 
committee hearings on S. 1046, drastic re- 
ductions have been made in the transporta- 
tion charges by the air-mail carriers. As a 
result of the recent settlement of the rate 
case involving the Big Four airlines (Ameri- 
can, Eastern, TWA and United), which trans- 
port 80 percent of the air mall, $3,600,000 
will be returned to the Government, applying 
to the years between 1947 and January 1, 
1951. The rates of these carriers were re- 
duced from approximately 63 cents per ton 
mile to 45 cents per ton mile, beginning 
January 1, 1951, resulting in an annual 
saving to the Post Office Department of about 
$7,600,000 for these carriers alone. By rea- 
son of a sliding-scale formula which auto- 
matically adjusts the rates of the other 
trunklines, their transportation charges will 
be reduced from $2.78 per ton mile, for 
fiscal 1950, to $1.91 per ton mils, for the 
calendar year 1951. On the basis of this re- 
duction, the Post Office Department will re- 
alize an annual saving of approximately $8,- 
700,009 from these smaller carriers. Thus 
an annual saving in domestic transportation 
charges by the airlines of approximately $16,- 
300,000 is anticipated, which could not have 
been taken into account by the Post Of- 
fice Committee when it recommnded the air 
mail postage increase. On the basis of an- 
ticipated volume for calendar year 1951, and 
the reduced transportation charges which 
will be in effect for that period, it is esti- 
mated that, including subsidy payments to 
the airlines, the deficit in the post office from 
air mail will be reduced to less than $19,- 
000,000. 

Moreover, the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, on August 9, 
1951, reported favorably on a bill, S. 436, 
which will separate subsidy from mail com- 
pensation. In all likelihood S. 436 will be 
enacted during the present Congress. it 
will require the removal from Post Office De- 
partment accounts of any subsidies being 
paid to airlines. This legislation will result 
in showing a profit from air mail. For ex- 
ample, amendment of S. 436, on the basis of a 
6-cent rate and a volume similar to that 
anticipated for the calendar year 1951, result 
in the Post Office Department’s making an 
annual profit from air mail in excess of $12,- 
000,000. 

None of the above information was avall- 
able to the committee when it recommended 
the proposed increase in air-mail postage. 
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2. IT IS UNNECESSARY, TO ACCOMPLISH THE 
FINANCIAL RESULT DESIRED BY THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
TO INCREASE THE AIR-MAIL POSTAGE RATE 
The committee proposed the increase in 

air-mail postage on the basis of an estima- 

tion that the increase would produce approxi- 
mately $16,750,000 additional revenue from 
the carriage of domestic, first-class air mail. 

The committee reached that conclusion by 

applying to the number of pieces of first- 

class air mail carried in fiscal 1950, as dis- 
closed in the Cost Ascertainment Report of 

1950, the proposed increase in rates. Ex- 

perience with the sensitivity of the volume 

of air mail to increases in the air-mail post- 
age rate demonstrates that the committee's 
reasoning was erroneous. 

The present 6-cent rate was arrived at by 
Congress after considerable experimentation 
with the air-mail postage rate in order to se- 
cure the maximum revenue from air mail. 
The 6-cent rate was inaugurated in 1934. 
During the war an 8-cent rate was estab- 
lished, and the volume of air mail dropped 
severely—from 1,091,000,000 pieces in fiscal 
1944 to 716,000,000 pieces in 1946. Revenue 
dropped from $8,500,000 monthly in fiscal 
1944 to $6,770,000 in 1945—a drop of 11.2 per- 
cent. While a portion of this reduction re- 
sulted from the decrease of military mail, a 
major part was clearly attributable to the 
high rate, because the percentage of air mail 
to total first-class mail dropped during this 
period from 5.02 percent to 3.68 percent. 

By reason of this reduction in volume, air- 
mail postage was reduced to 5 cents on 
October 1, 1946. In 1 month, air mail in- 
creased 40 percent. The first 9 months of 
1947 saw increases which ranged from 42 
percent to 53 percent. 

In an effort to derive more revenue from 
air mail without disturbing this favorable 
trend, the postage rate was increased cau- 
tiously to 6 cents an ounce on January 1, 
1949. Even this modest increase resulted in a 
slight reduction in volume of the mail to 
which the rate applied—from 33,000,000 
pounds in 1949 to 32,000,000 pounds in 1950. 
There can be no doubt that the postage 
rate increase caused this reduction, because 
the trend of total first-class mail was in the 
opposite direction. While the air mail lost 
a million pounds, the surface first-class: mail 
gained approximately 12,000,000 pounds. 

From this record it appears that Congress 
has already proved that the existing rate 
is as high as air-mail postage should go. 
An increase to 8 cents will repeat a mistake 
made before with disastrous consequences. 
If the Post Office Committee's proposal is 
adopted, annual air-mail volume will be re- 
duced by 25 percent, or 8,750,000 pounds. It 
is no answer to say that in view of the gen- 
eral inflation the public would be willing 
to pay the additional 2 cents for air mail, 
and that for that reason no reduction would 
be suffered. In the first place, this is dis- 
proved by the fact that even the modest 
increase of 1 cent in 1949 resulted in a re- 
duction of a million pounds annually. In 
the second place, if this rate increase is put 
into effect, the air-mail rate will have been 
increased from 5 cents on January 1, 1949, 
to 8 cents on the effective date of this legis- 
lation—an increase of 60 percent. During 
this time, the consumers’ price index indi- 
cates a general rise of prices of slightly less 
than 1 percent. In addition, users of air 
mail will be affected by the fact that the 
spread between the cost of surface mail and 
air mail has been increased from 3 cents to 
4 cents per ounce. In the case of large mail 
users who provide the bulk of the air mail, 
this increase in spread alone will require 
them to shift some of their mail now going 
by air back to the surface. 

In view of the foregoing, it is apparent 
that in determining the additional revenue 
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which a rate increase of 33 % percent would 
yield, it is an oversimplification to use the 
volume of air mail carried in fiscal 1950. 

However, and of much greater importance, 
it is not necessary for the committee to in- 
crease the air-mail postage rate in order to 
accomplish its objective. As indicated above, 
due to the drastic reductions made in trans- 
portation charges by the air-mail carriers, 
there will be an annual saving to the Post 
Office Department, in payments made to the 
airlines for the transportation of domestic 
air mail, of well over $16,000,000 in calendar 
1951. Obviously a reduction in expenses 
will have the same beneficial effect in re- 
ducing any air-mail deficit in the Post Of- 
fice Department as would an increase in 
postal revenues of an equal amount. It is 
not necessary, therefore, to increase the air- 
mail postage rate. 


3. THE PROPOSED INCREASE WOULD DIVERT A 
SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT OF AIR MAIL TO SLOWER 
SURPACE CARRIERS, WHOSE CHARGES TO THE 
GOVERNMENT ARE INCREASING 


As stated above, the proposed increase in 
air-mail postage would reduce the volume 
of air mail by some 8,750,000 pounds. Much 
of this volume would, of course, be diverted 
to the railroads. Unlike the air carriers, 
the railroads have increased their rates to 
the Government for carrying mail and are 
requesting further substantial increases. A 
recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission increased by 49 percent the rates 
charged by the railroads for the carriage of 
mail, resulting in an increase of $312,000,000 
for the period February 1947 through De- 
cember 1950. Moreover, in a case now pend- 
ing before the Commission, the railroads are 
requesting a total increase of approximately 
95 percent. Notwithstanding this, the pro- 
posed increase in air mail would reward the 
railroads by transferring to them annually 
the bulk of the 8,750,000 pounds that would 
be diverted from the airlines, and would pe- 
nalize the airlines, who have so drastically 
reduced their rates to the Government, by 
depriving them of that poundage. 

Not only would this result be inequitable, 
but, in a larger sense, it would be contrary 
to the national public interest. It is ob- 
vious that the trend should be toward the 
speedier and more expeditions delivery of 
mail, rather than in the other direction. 
More important, the national defense re- 
quires that the civil air transport fleet, which 
in time of war serves as an auxiliary to mili- 
tary aviation, be expanded as rapidly as 
possible. 


4. THE PROPOSED INCREASE WOULD ADD ONE MORE 
RESTRICTION TO THOSE ALREADY IMPOSED UPON 
POTENTIAL USERS OF AIR MAIL 


The proposed 2-cent increase would simply 
add one more restriction to those which now 
operate to limit the volume of air mail. 
Even now, potential air-mail users are sub- 
ject to discrimination in that (a) only the 
railroads can haul Government agency mail 
(this amounts to twice as much as all the 
air mail carried by all the airlines; (b) the 
official mail of a Congressman or Senator 
must be sent by rail, no matter how im- 
portant. If it is to go by air, he must buy 
the postage from his budget; (c) second- 
class magazines and newspapers can only go 
by rail; and (d) while air parcel post is 
available, the rates are set five times as high 
as surface parcel post. 


5. THE PROPCSED INCREASE WOULD DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST AIR-MAIL USERS 


As indicated by its title, S. 1046 has as 
its purpose the “readjustment” of postal 
rates. Not all classes of mail, however, are 
included in the readjustment. 

It should be remembered that the air-mail 
postage rate was readjusted as recently as 
January 1, 1949, when the rate was increased 
20 percent from 5 cents to 6 cents. If S. 1046 
were to be adopted, therefore, the charge for 
air mail would have been increased from 
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5 cents, on January 1, 1949, to 8 cents on 
the effective date of the bill. Thus a 60-per- 
cent increase would have been imposed upon 
users of air mail within the past 2½ years. 
Air-mail users would have every right to in- 
sist that they were being discriminated 
against by this latest “readjustment,” since 
none of the other increases proposed ap- 
proach the air-mail postage increase since 
January 1, 1949. 
6. THE PROPOSED INCREASE IS NOT SUPPORTED BY 
OFFICIAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

In his message to the Congress with re- 
spect to increases in postage rates (H. Doc. 
No. 65, February 27, 1951), the President 
did not recommend any increase in air-mail 
postage. Moreover, the Postmaster General 
in his testimony before the Senate Post Of- 
fice Committee did not recommend any such 
increase. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. [Putting the question.] The 
“ayes” seem to have it—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, I ask for a division. 

- Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hennings MeMahon 
Bennett Hill Millikin 
Benton Hoey Moody 
Butler, Md. Holland Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Murray 
Cain Hunt Neely 
Capehart Ives Nixon 
Carlson Jenner O'Conor 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnson, Tex 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Dirksen Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kerr Schoeppel 
Kilgore Smathers 

Dworshak Lehman Smith, Maine 
Ecton Long Sten: 
Ellender Malone Taft 

ar Martin Underwood 
Fulbright Maybank Welker 
George McCarthy 111. 
Gillette McClellan Young 
Hayden McFarland 
Hendrickson MoeKellar 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
attending the conference for the sign- 
ing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. SmirH] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, attending the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], and the Senator from 
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Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHER:Y] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
Official business to attend the confer- 
ence for the signing of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FeErcuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNowLanD], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the sign- 
ing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LoncE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Topry] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is detained on official business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. t 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
5 8 on page 14 to strike out subdivision 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado would strike from the bill revenue 
of almost $17,000,000. That is the esti- 
mate made, not by my committee but by 
the Post Office Department, after mak- 
ing a study of the subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLty], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Maenvuson], the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
attending the conference for the sign- 
ing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse}, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warkixs!], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripcks] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
Official business to attend the conference 
for the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNowLAND], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TosEey] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—18 
Capehart Kilgore Mundt 
Chavez Long Murray 
Hunt Malone O'Mahoney 
Jenner McFarland Schoeppel 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Welker 
Kerr Moody Young 

NAYS—49 
Aiken Geo McClellan 
Bennett Gillette McKellar 
Benton Hayden McMahon 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hennings Nixon 
Cain Hill O'Conor 
Carlson Hoey Pastore 
Clements Holland Robertson 
Cordon Humphrey Russell 
Dirksen Ives . Smathers 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Duff Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Dworshak Kefauver Taft 
Ecton Lehman Underwood 
Ellender Martin Williams 
Frear Maybank 
Fulbright McCarthy 

NOT VOTING—29 

Anderson Green Saltonstall 
Brewster Hickenlooper Smith, N. J. 
Bricker Kem Smith, N.C. 
Bridges Knowland Sparkman 
Byrd Langer Thye 
Case Lodge ‘Tobey 
Connally Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland McCarran Wherry 
Ferguson Monroney Wiley 
Planders Morse 
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So the amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
to strike out section 12 on page 20, which 
is the provision contained in lines 19 to 
25, inclusive. 

As is well known, the Post Office De- 
partment of the United States has been 
operating under an annual deficit of 
more than a half a billion dollars. Last 
year that deficit was, in round figures, 
$546,000,000. That is the sum which it 
has been necessary to take from taxes 
paid by the American people in order 
that the Post Office Department might 
be operated. 

There can be little justification in this 
land of ours for operating the Post Office 
Department at such a substantial deficit. 
The delivery of the mails and the other 
services rendered by the Post Office De- 
partment constitute a Government mo- 
nopoly. Years ago the Congress should 
have shown the courage and taken the 
time to devise a means to make the Post 
Office Department self-sustaining. This 
bill is supposed to be a step in that di- 
rection. It is proposed to increase the 
rates for the various classes of mail mat- 
ter carried by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in order to reduce the deficit. 

It is estimated that next year this bill 
would produce in the neighborhood of 
$375,000,000. So even if we were to enact 
the bill and stop there, we would still 
have a deficit of approximately $171,- 
000,000 in the operation of the Post Office 
Department. 

But, Mr. President, following this bill 
is one to increase the salaries of postal 
employees. According to the committee, 
it is estimated that that bill will require 
about $204,000,000. I believe it is abso- 
lutely necessary for Congress to take 
some action to improve the condition of 
the Nation’s postal employees. It is 
necessary for us to increase their sala- 
ries. If we leave in the bill the provision 
which my amendment seeks to strike, it 
will increase the cost of the postal sery- 
ice from 100 to 150 million dollars, ac- 
cording to the Postmaster General. 

Instead of having reduced the deficit 
if section 12 remains in the bill, we may 
find that we shall have increased it. We 
will have imposed this tremendous in- 
crease in rates and postal charges on the 
American people and only reduced the 
deficit by about $21,000,000 even if the 
figures of the committee are correct. 

The provision in the bill which my 
amendment would strike provides for 
a reinstatement of two or three deliv- 
eries of mail a day in residential areas. 
The Postmaster General, in a letter 
which appears at pages 25 and 26 of 
the report, points out that the one de- 
livery service in residential areas in cities 
was put into effect under the direction 
of Congress in a committee report, and 
he quotes from that report. He states 
that if the second delivery is reinstated 
it will cost from $100,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 per year. 

If we raise the wages of postal em- 
ployees, as I assume we will, the cost of 
multiple deliveries will certainly be 
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We have been getting along pretty 
well for the past several months with 
only one delivery of mail a day in resi- 
dential areas. Why should we reopen 
the subject and reinstitute two or three 
deliveries of mail a day in residential 
areas, and thereby continue a deficit in 
the Post Office Department of more than 
$500,000,000? 

It seems to me that it is completely 
unnecessary and unjustified, in a time 
when we are running a deficit, to borrow 
money to deliver mail two or three times 
a day in residential areas. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have read in 
David Lawrence’s weekly news letter 
that, depending on the rate at which the 
defense agencies spend the money, we 
are headed for a deficit of between $10,- 
000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000, and that, 
therefore, a new tax bill next year will 
be categorically imperative. Whatever 
is lost in the operation of the Post Office 
Department must be made up from the 
general fund. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We would have to 
borrow the money. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We would borrow 
the money. 

Mr. RUSSELL. To operate the Post 
Office Department? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Whether we put 
the burden on the people in the form 
of taxes or whether we burden them 
through inflation, it will certainly hurt 
them more than they would be hurt by 
one delivery a day. I agree with all 
the Senator from Georgia has stated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. At a time when Ameri- 
can men are fighting in Korea and giv- 
ing up their lives, and at a time when 
we are asking the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion for unparalleled contributions to 
the National Treasury in order to carry 
on the defense of our country, it seems to 
me that we could at least save $150,000,- 
000 and let the American people in resi- 
dential areas struggle along with one 
delivery of mail a day. It would impose 
no great hardship on them. We still 
have special-delivery service. If any- 
one wants to have a letter delivered 
quicker or in shorter time than is pro- 
vided by the regular mail delivery, all 
he has to do is to pay the special-delivery 
charge, and the Post Office Department 
will send a letter out under special 
escort. 

I do not see how we can possibly 
justify adding such a charge when we 
know we will pass the postal workers’ 
salary increase bill as soon as we con- 
clude action on the pending bill. The 
amendment I propose will afford a pretty 
good test for Senators who have any 
idea of bringing about some economy in 
Government. Anyone who is willing to 
have economy in government should be 
willing to limit the delivery of mail in 
residential areas to once a day. It 
seems to me that we would put ourselves 
in an impossible position, if we increased 
the postal rates and then proceeded to 
wipe out the gain by increasing the 
salaries of postal workers and by increas- 
ing the deliveries of mail in residential 
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Tf there is any place on earth where 
we can save $100,000,000 or $150,000,000 
without working any great hardship on 
the American people it is by eliminating 
this provision of the bill. I hope the 
Senate will not wipe out all the good ac- 
complished by increasing postal rates 
through a frittering away of money 
which should be applied to a reduction 
of the deficit. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Is there any great de- 
mand at this time for the inclusion of 
section 12? There was such a time per- 
haps, when the Postmaster General put 
the order into effect, but I have had no 
mail in my office for the past 6 or 8 
months indicating that there is any need 
for a return of multiple delivery in resi- 
dential districts. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have heard of no 
great demand. I am frank to say, how- 
ever, that there are sources that could 
originate such demands and we could 
have a great many letters and telegrams 
on our desks demanding multiple deliv- 
ery. However, we would not be justified, 
at a time such as this, and under pres- 
ent conditions, in providing multiple de- 
livery even if we got as many as 10,000,- 
000 letters and telegrams on the subject. 
I appreciate the attitude of the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. At this time there is a 
great shortage of manpower throughout 
the United States. It takes an able- 
bodied man to deliver the mail. Would 
not the provision under discussion draw 
tremondously from men who ought to 
be in industry supporting our defense 
effort, and merely add a frill to our 
postal service which, to my mind is not 
needed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his very pertinent observations. 

Mr. HUNT. Is this not a grand oppor- 
tunity for economy-minded Members of 
the Senate to demonstrate their sense of 
economy by voting for the amendment 
which will save, as the Senator from 
Georgia has stated, between $100,000,000 
and $150,000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If we cannot deny 
ourselves multiple mail delivery during 
present conditions, we may as well aban- 
don all talk of economy because only talk 
will be left if we cannot take action 
which would result in this saving. 

Mr. HUNT. The reinstating of the 
multiple-delivery service depends on 
what action the Congress may take on 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Appropriations. As the bill now 
stands, we are confronted with a direc- 
tive of Congress to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to restore the service. Congress 
would say to the Postmaster General: 
“You will restore it; you will restore it 
regardless of appropriations.” In the 
end the Post Office Department would 
have to come to Congress for a sup- 
plemental appropriation. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Section 12 is undoubt- 
edly a mandate to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral directing him to restore the service. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator realize 
also that this bill provides for an over- 
all study and a thorough investigation 
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of the postal service? ‘Therefore, would 
it not be wise for us to wait for a resto- 
ration of the service until such time us 
the report on the survey is made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We certainly should 
at least wait for the report. 

Mr. EY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that I have been 
moved by his remarks. I was one of 
those who felt that we ought to restore 
the multiple-delivery system, That was 
when it was first eliminated. Since that 
time something has happened which is 
far more important than the delivery of 
mail. I refer to the threat to the very 
well-being and security of the Nation 
and the security of the world. We must 
take several items into consideration. 

First of all, the Post Office Department 
was just recently assessed $312,000,000 
for back pay to the railroads up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1951; secondly, the Post Office 
Department is now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where the rail- 
roads are seeking a 38-percent increase 
in rail mail pay—that means an in- 
crease in rates for handling the mail; 
thirdly, we are in a situation where we 
must take care of the living standards 
of those who are working in the postal 
service. I cannot believe that the Con- 
gress would refuse to live up to its belief 
in providing a fair and equitable salary 
for its postal workers, 

I should like to have two or three mail 
deliveries a day in residential areas if it 
were possible to have them. However, if 
I must make a choice as between con- 
tinuing or increasing the deficit of the 
Post Office Department, denying postal 
workers an increase in salary, or in- 
creasing the number of mail deliveries, 
my choice is very easy to make. Ninety 
percent of the mail which is delivered in 
the second mail delivery, and which is 
made at a very heavy cost to the Gov- 
ernment, consists of second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mail. Most of it is deliv- 
ered at a very great cost to the Govern- 
ment. That mail is composed of pam- 
phlets, inserts, small bulletins—second- 
class, third-class, or fourth-class mail, 
I submit that we should increase the 
postal rates equitably, insofar as we can 
do so, first of all; in the second place, we 
should try to reduce the deficit; and, in 
the third place, we should try to give a 
salary increase to the postal workers. 

I shall join the Senator from Georgia 
in supporting the amendment, for I 
think we can show that we can really 
provide service and at the same time we 
can be fair and equitable. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I regret that I have 
been compelled to be out of the Chamber 
for a part of the session, and no doubt 
the question I have in mind has already 
been asked and answered. However, I 
shall ask it now: Can the Senator from 
Georgia give us his opinion of the cost of 
restoring the service as of the date men- 
tioned in the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The only information 
I have on that subject is to be found on 
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page 26 of the report, in the letter from 
the Postmaster General. I read the fol- 
lowing from that letter: 

Therefore, the cost of restoring this serv- 
ice, taking into consideration the number of 
increases made in extending city delivery and 
the increases in salaries as provided in the 
bills now under consideration, would run 
somewhere between one hundred and twen- 
ty-five and one hundred and fifty million 
dollars per annum. 


It seems that I was in error; when I 
read this letter hurriedly a few minutes 
ago, I was under the impression that the 
figure stated in it was between $100,000,- 
000 and $150,000,000 per annum. How- 
ever, I now find that the Postmaster 
General said in his letter that because 
of the extension made in the city deliv- 
eries and taking into consideration the 
fact that no doubt the Congress will in- 
crease the salaries of the postal workers, 
the cost will be somewhere between 
$125,000,000 and $150,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is 
necessary to say anything further on this 
matter. It seems to me very evident that 
this is no time to increase the deficit in 
the postal service by increasing the num- 
ber of mail deliveries in the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the fact that the curtailment 
of service was made by the Postmaster 
General in an effort to adjust the opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department to 
the lessened appropriation made by the 
Congress. I note that, in addition, the 
Postmaster General calls attention to 
the fact that Congress is also active in 
another field, and he wishes the Congress 
to give thought to it before it votes for 
this particular measure, namely, that 
the Congress has passed the antidefi- 
ciency bill, under the provisions of which 
the Postmaster General would not be 
within his legal rights if he were to carry 
out the action now proposed, if we take 
it, unless we also appropriate additional 
funds, namely, an additional amount of 
between $125,000,000 and $150,000,000. 

My question is as follows: In view of 
the action of the Postmaster General 
and in view of the statement made by 
him in his letter, namely, that his rec- 
ommendation and action are based upon 
a curtailed appropriation and the fur- 
ther fact that if the Congress takes the 
action that is proposed, he wants Con- 
gress to remember that he cannot obey 
its direction in that respect unless the 
Congress provides the additional funds, 
does not the distinguished Senator think 
such action on our part would be a com- 
plete retreat and an utter rout of the 
Members of Cohgress, who have insisted 
upon economy by means of the passage 
of the first two measures, if they now 
abjectly were to agree to this particular 
change and to a reinstatement of the 
multiple-delivery service? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly it would be 
a complete abandonment of any pretense 
of economy. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Georgia for the splen- 
did presentation he has made of his 
amendment. I think he has made a case 
which merits the support of the Senate. 
If we are to increase the salaries of the 
postal employees—and, in my opinion, 
there is no question that they need such 
an increase, in view of the increase in 
the cost of living—we must find ways 
and means of increasing the revenue, 
and we cannot do that by increasing the 
service at a time like this. 

I hope the time comes when we can 
restore the postal service in this way, 
but I think the Senator from Georgia 
has certainly made a good case for the 
amendment under the present circum- 
stances. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should certainly like 
to see the services restored, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but I could not conscientiously 
vote to restore them at a time when we 
are operating the country at a deficit 
amounting to billions of dollars, in order 
to prepare ourselves against threatened 
aggression. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia has the floor, and he 
can yield for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me say in the 
beginning that I think the Senator's 
point is very well taken, but I wonder 
where he obtains the figure of between 
$125,000,000 and $150,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I obtained that figure 
from the letter of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, as set forth on page.26 of the com- 
mittee report. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee will find the letter there. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Doherty in his 
testimony says, I see, that he thinks the 
saving is about $8,060,000 or $9,000,000 
a year. If the saving is only that small, 
I think there would be justification for 
extending the service. 

However, I take it that the Postmaster 
General has made a careful estimate of 
what the saving would be, and that the 
Senator from Georgia believes that the 
savings estimated by the Postmaster 
General, as he has stated it, would be 
the actual saving. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I cannot vouch for 
the figure of from $125,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. On the other hand, I do not 
know who Mr. Doherty is. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. He is the head of 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. President, if the time has come 
when we cannot give reasonable accept- 
ance to the figures presented to us by 
the Postmaster General, we should get a 
new Postmaster General. If the figures 
submitted to us by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral are so far off, Mr. Donaldson should 
be dismissed, and perhaps Mr. Doherty 
should be installed in his place. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The only conflict is 
that Mr. Doherty said that on March 
15, 1951, it was estimated by the Post 
Office Department, according to an arti- 
cle appearing in the New York Times, 
that the curtailment would save ap- 
proximately $70,000,000 or $80,000,000. 
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Of course, we should ascertain the cor- 

505 figure insofar as we possibly can 
o so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The only figures I 
have are to be found in the report, for I 
did not know until about an hour ago 
that the bill proposed this action, and 
then I looked at the report to see what 
was the justification for it. The letter 
from which I read just now, I read hur- 
riedly, and it says that— 

In readjusting the service so that we 
could operate on the amount of money ap- 
propriated by the Congress, it was necessary 
that we reduce the expenditures by at least 
$70,000,000 per annum. 


So it seems obvious that $70,000,000 
must have been involved, and that the 
Postmaster General had, as he said, to 
decrease the carrier service. 

Furthermore, if we increase the sal- 
aries of the postal workers, no doubt a 
part of the funds would have to be used 
for the salaries of additional employees 
to deliver the mail to residential sections 
two or three times a Cay. 

Toward the end of his letter, the Post- 
master General says: 

Therefore, the cost of restoring this serv- 
ice, taking into consideration the number of 
increases made in extending city delivery 
and increases in salaries as provided in the 
bills now under consideration, would run 
somewhere between one hundred and twenty- 
five and one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars per annum. 


I cannot vouch for the correctness of 
those figures but I think the Postmaster 
General is a very efficient administrator. 
He is a career employee who has come 
up through all the grades in the postal 
service, and I do not know of any person 
wo would be better qualified to make an 
estimate than he would be. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
First, Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that he always 
presents his points very well indeed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
However, I want the Senator from Geor- 
gia to read the paragraph just ahead of 
the one he read a moment ago. He will 
notice that Mr. Donaldson also says this 
in his letter: 

The annual savings effected through re- 
ducing deliveries from two to one in residen- 
tial sections last year were approximately 
$44,000,000. 


That is the statement of the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sure the Senator 
would wish to be fair to Mr. Donaldson 
by reading the other two sentences of 
that paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I shall do so. However, the Postmaster 
General is taking into consideration all 
the increases that are to be made, in ad- 
dition to the $44,000,000. In other 
words, he is not considering the cost of 
increasing the deliveries alone, but he is 
considering the 8.8 percent in addition to 
the $44,000,000. However, anyone who 
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is at all familiar with mathematics 
knows that the correct answer is ob- 
tained by adding only the 8.8 percent. 
Is not that so? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
South Carolina is doing the figuring now, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is what the bill calls for in the way 
of an increase for the employees. If 
the service previously rendered is re- 
stored, at a cost of $44,000,000, and if 
the salaries are increased to the extent 
of 8.8 percent, the total increase would 
not involve $150,000,000. Anyone who is 
at all familiar with mathematics knows 
that to be so. A pending bill increases 
the amount the employees are going to 
receive. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


I I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 


Mr. HUNT. Does the distinguished 
chairman of the committee know the 
number of additional personnel who 
would be required, in case the delivery 
service is doubled or trebled? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No one knows that. But I should like to 
answer the Senator by saying that 
America gives billions of dollars to other 
nations. I want the Senator to name 
one nation to whom we are sending bil- 
lions of dollars today, which does not 
have two mail deliveries. [Laughter.] 
Do we want the postal service in America 
to be inferior to that of other nations 
of the world? 

Mr. HUNT. I am inclined to answer 
the Senator's question by saying there 
are probably many nations to whom we 
are giving money who do not have any 
kind of mail delivery. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In respect to city deliveries, I should like 
to say that, according to the testimony, 
it will be found that in France, England, 
and other nations in Europe the people 
receive two deliveries a day and in some 
cases even three, while in America we 
are getting but one. I am glad to say 
that I did not vote to send the money 
to those countries with which to do that. 
I wanted to keep the money at home, in 
order to give our people in America 
proper service. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that the 
people of the nations to whom we send 
money by the billions of dollars are most 
anxious to receive that mail from us? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Absolutely so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They are anxious to 
receive even a third delivery of it, are 
they not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Absolutely so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They are looking for 
the mail at all times. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If, according to the testimony given by 
representatives of the National Letter 
Carriers Association, one nation after 
another is receiving two and even three 
deliveries a day, why is it that America 
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cannot afford it, when we are spending 
billions of dollars overseas among those 
nations? That is my position. I want 
the people of America, who are to pay 
the extra postal rates, to receive the 
best possible service. On ordinary first- 
class mail, we are proposing in this bill 
to increase the rate from three cents to 
four. A question was raised a few mo- 
ments ago, in connection with the city 
delivery of mail, regarding the sizes of 
parcel-post packages. We are providing 
mail deliveries in the cities such as the 
people living on rural routes do not 
have, because they need them less. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I merely wish to say 
that I think the provisions respecting 
parcel post result in a discrimination 
against the cities. I think no Member of 
the Senate was more definite in his crit- 
icism of the Post Office Department, in 
the matter of reducing the number of 
deliveries than I. I felt that it would 
cause inconvenience and possibly some 
indirect loss to the people. But that was 
prior to June 25, 1950. I think the situa- 
tion has changed very substantially since 
then, and I am willing to go along with 
any economy we may feel would not be 
of substantial detriment of the people 
of the United States. Aside from that, 
we are very anxious to see that the 
workers in the Post Office Department, 
who, in my opinion, are very apparently 
underpaid, receive increased payments. 

The desire and the determination to 
vote for higher rates of pay also in- 
fluences my vote on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia. So, 
even though I decried and deplored and 
fought against the reduction in the de- 
livery service which was put into effect 
about a year and a half ago, I think the 
situation has changed so drastically, and 
the needs are so far greater than they 
were at that time, that I shall, even 
though reluctantly, vote to support the 


amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee whether the restora- 
tion of mail deliveries to two or three a 
day would not directly affect his resi- 
dence and my residence. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
In what way? 

Mr. HUNT. We are now receiving 
only one delivery, and if this bill should 
pass with the restoration, we would re- 
ceive two deliveries a day, or possibly 
three. The point I make is that the 
junior Senator from Wyoming finds no 
need whatever to have more than one 
delivery of mail a day to his door. I 
think that is true of practically all the 
people living in the city of Washington, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Occupying an office directly across the 
hall from the Senator from Wyoming, 
in the Senate Office Building, I know 
that the Senator receives more deliveries 
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than that—not one, but perhaps four, 
five, or six. 

Mr. HUNT. I receive four mail de- 
liveries a day at my office, and let me 
say to the Senator from South Carolina, 
if I received but one delivery in the 
morning, I could more systematically 
arrange the answering and the handling 
of my daily mail. I think it is an in- 
convenience to have mail brought into 
the office four times a day. Let me say 
further to the Senator that the clerk 
who receives the mail four times a day 
must sort it, study it, and distribute it; 
whereas, if that could all be done in the 
one operation in the morning, it would 
facilitate the work of my office. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The trouble is that much of the mail 
piles up and is carried over until the 
next day. Mail which should be de- 
livered today is not delivered until to- 
morrow. That statement can be veri- 
fied at any of the larger post offices. 
That is really injurious to business 
throughout the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Mlinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, 
even with one delivery a day for resi- 
dents, the mail comes in more rapidly 
than it can be answered? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the Senator is talking about the 
mail of a Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOPNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure we want 
to get the Recorp clear. Insofar as 
professional offices and business offices 
are concerned, there are multiple de- 
liveries, two or three deliveries a day. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I mean so far as 
the business community is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The limitation of 
service has been restricted entirely to 
the residential section. Is not that true? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
made a good point, for he has said there 
has been a delay in the handling of the 
mail, namely, a delay in the handling 
of the mail from the point of its recep- 
tion at the post office to its ultimate dis- 
tribution in the residential areas. I 
think that is a point which can be well 
documented. But is that not possible 
of remedy, not by having two deliveries a 
day, but by placing a sufficient number 
of carriers in the post office to properly 
carry the mail, and a sufficient number 
of mail handlers in the post office to 
properly care for the mail? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But if we provide the proper number of 
carriers to carry the mail promptly, 
then we offset the amount saved through 
limiting the number of deliveries. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I would sharp- 
ly disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That would be true to a large extent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say that 
the major problem with which the Post 
Office Department is confronted today is, 
first, the sharp labor turn-over, because 
of the low rates paid to employees in the 
entrance classifications, making it im- 
possible to hold them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I agree with the Senator in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And, second, the 
failure to have a sufficient number of 
mail handlers and clerks properly to 
handle the distribution of the mail. If 
those could be overcome, first, by chang- 
ing the entrance salary scale; and, sec- 
ond, by having a sufficient number of 
mail handlers who woud deliver the 
mail, it would adequately take care of the 
service, at least, even during this period, 
end I think that is the result we ought to 
be approaching. We ought to have more 
efficient operation of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Department should be looking into 
that question now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
= yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is, of 
course, aware of the fact that Congress 
has limited the appropriations of the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And as we have 
limited the appropriations, we likewise, 
only 2 years ago, increased salaries. It 
puts the Postmaster General and his 
agents under the double duress of trying 
to take care of the increased population 
with a limited number of personnel. Let 
us give the people one good service a 
day, and have a sufficient number of em- 
ployees at the terminal point at the post 
office, where the mail is organized for 
distribution. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
knows that there is not a postmaster in 
the country who is not complaining 
about the fact that he cannot get per- 
sonnel to fill the vacancies as employees 
leave for better-paying jobs. Post 
offices throughout the country are under- 
staffed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We are trying to take care of that situa- 
tion in another bill which will follow the 
one now under consideration, and we 
hope we shall be able to relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat. x 

I now yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely desire to develop the point which 
the Senator from Minnesota was de- 
veloping, that the bill does not affect 
deliveries to business houses. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service voted last year unanimously for 
this measure and voted for it this year 
without a dissenting vote. That indi- 
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cates the position in which the chairman 
of the committee finds himself. 

Mr. President, I see that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] has 
entered the Chamber. I understood 
that he wanted a vote postponed until 
he could get here. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President,.I think 
it is high time, if we are going to pass 
a bill to prevent a deficit, that we pass a 
bill to prevent England from running 
a deficit, which we, under our foreign 
policy coming are bound to make up. 


CUTTING SERVICE TO AMERICANS ONLY 


When we get to the point where we 
discuss reducing mail service in small 
American towns in order to continue 
service to England and other nations for 
socialized medicine, eyeglasses, and false 
teeth, and all the rest of the services they 
are furnishing on our money, it seems to 
me we are making ourselves ludicrous. 
The Senate of the United States should 
apply just a touch of the g60d old coms 
mon horse sense to our domestic and 
foreign policies. 

Mr. President, I want to invite the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], for whom 
I have the highest regard to the review 
of a report prepared in England. The 
review says the report was made by 
some of the ‘best brains of the British 
Foreign Office. It appears in the annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science of May 1951. I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to this 
review, from which I shall read: 

To Americans an interesting reflection of 
European attitudes is contained in the dis- 
cussion of whether Britain and France can 
afford to rearm for the third time in half a 
century. Here the authors draw earnest at- 
tention to the fact that such an effort would 
call for little in the way of sacrifice of social 
services and living standards, since raw ma- 
terials, food, and war supplies can be had in 
large quantities free from the United States. 


Mr. President, please note this further 
quote: 

Here the authors draw earnest attention 
to the fact that such an effort would call for 
little in the way of sacrifice of social sery- 
ices— 


I suppose that includes the eyeglasses, 
the false teeth, the free hospitalization, 
and all those things that most any of us 
would like to have, except that we re- 
alize that in the long run the services 
would not be as free as they sound, be- 
cause the United States has no uncle to 
put up the money. 

Listen to this— 
and living standards, since raw materials, 
food, and war supplies can be had in large 
quantities free from the United States. The 
argument clearly discloses that Europe ex- 
pects America to place a fioor under its pres- 
ent standards of living, as well as to provide 
the planes, guns, end nuclear manpower 
necessary to the defense of both Europe and 
European colonies, 


So long as we furnish free social 
services to foreign nations, it reflects 
very little credit to us to be talking here 
about cutting down the Post Office 
Department services to our people. It 
could be that in England, France, and 
other foreign nations, they need two or 
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three mail deliveries a day so that they 

will receive, without delay, the checks 

sent them for social services. 

SOCIALISTIC ENGLAND AGAIN CALLING ON UNCLE 
SAM 

Mr. President, coming to this country 
in a little while will be Mr. Morrison, a 
great gentleman with whom I discussed 
these matters in England, as I did with 
Mr. Cripps. I also discussed these mat- 
ters in England with Mr. Anthony Eden, 
that great brain who is now making 
speeches all over the United States, tell- 
ing us that we should sacrifice part of 
our sovereignty for an international 
government, which incidentally would 
make it easy for England to put taxes on 
our people, without having to bother to 
come to the Congress as at present. 

As a matter of fact, I do not see that, 
in coming to the Congress now, there is 
much delay for any people wanting our 
money. I am anticipating that it will 
get a little tougher to come to the Con- 
gress after the next election. 


FEDERATION OF NATIONS 


The arrangement of the Federation of 
Nations, which has been proposed in a 
bill introduced in the Senate of the 
United States, bearing the names of 26 
Senators, calls for our having just one 
vote, the same as each of the other 
nations. The other member countries 
would have the votes to tax us as they 
wished. In the new world government 
each nation would have two senators, 
and the representatives would be elected 
in accordance with the population 


WE ARE SUPPORTING ENGLAND 


Mr. President, we are again supporting 
the mother country, England. Under 
the present set-up, the British have such 
complete control over us that all they 
have to do is have a bill drawn up. 

Mr. Morrison will call on the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State, who is now in San Francisco 
signing a treaty which can result only in 
Japan’s signing a treaty with Commu- 
nist China, Some of us may be able to 
raise our voices loud enough to postpone 
it, as we have been able to postpone the 
recognition of Communist China in the 
United Nations, This has been a strug- 
gle because our own Secretary of State 
stated early in 1950 that the United 
States would not use the veto to prevent 
the recognition of Communist China in 
the United Nations, although he tried to 
cover up when appearing before the 
MacArthur committee. 

Morrison, I say will come with a brief- 
case full of evidence that England cannot 
pay the first installment on the three- 
quarters of a billion-dollars which we 
loaned her. He will have evidence that 
they cannot even pay the interest. 

WE TREAT THE ENGLISH BETTER THAN WE DO 
AMERICANS 


If the farmers on a little irrigation 
project in the West, on which the Gov- 
ernment has advanced money, were to 


come in and say, “Something has hap- 


pened, and we cannot pay the install- 
ment on our debt to the Federal Treas- 
ury,” it would be headlined in the news- 
papers. It would be said, “Why, the 
Government is putting out money for 
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American citizens who are not repaying 
that money when due.” 

Mr. Morrison, however, will get away 
with it. We will find that England is in 
worse financial condition now than she 
was when we first gave her money under 
the Marshall plan. We will find that 
England cannot afford to put soldiers 
in the army in Europe, and that she can- 
not furnish money for that army, her 
own money, that it. 

MARSHALL PLAN AID 


Mr. President, a bill providing seven 
and two-tenths billion dollars for Europe 
has just been voted by the Senate. As 
passed, no conditions whatever were 
attached to the appropriation. For a 
long time the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada has bten making certain sugges- 
tions about Marshall plan aid. He has 
Said that if we were going to support 
these countries we should at least place 
conditions upon our donations. 

UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


One of the conditions he has been sug- 
gesting since 1948 is that there be estab- 
lished a United States of Europe, or a 
customs union, or something along that 
line, in order that the European nations 
could get together without there being 
walls between them to prevent their 
trading and intermingling with each 
other. 

WE PAY FOR THEIR JUNKETS 


Mr. President, since the establishment 
of the ECA, 50 or 60 assorted committees 
of various countries have come to the 
United States, their full expenses paid 
by the ECA. Those committees have 
come here in order to find out how we 
produce. The business people of Amer- 
ica go to countries throughout the world 
to investigate possible improvements in 
production, but our business people pay 
their own way. However, in the case of 
the committees coming from foreign 
countries to this country, the American 
taxpayer is paying their way. 

OUR JUNIOR ECONOMISTS 


Mr, President, we have a situation here 
where decisions are being made for us by 
so-called economists and engineers who 
never in their whole lives made a living 
the hard way. They come onto the pay- 
roll directly from college or high school. 
Just such men said, in 1948, “If we could 
increase production in Europe, we could 
solve the problem.” So, thanks to them, 
the American taxpayer, who was never 
helped in his life, must help carry the 
load of businessmen in Europe. 

The junior Senator from Nevada, hav- 
ing been in the engineering business for 
30 years, as an industrial engineer for 15 
years, has stood on the floor of the Sen- 
ate numerous times pointing out that 
production of a plant is not a problem. 
Anyone can produce, 

MARKETING IS THE PROBLEM 


It is necessary to have a market 
for the goods proposed to be produced 
before money can be obtained with which 
to build a plant. Before a man can go 
into the production of goods he must 
find someone who is willing to finance 
his plant. If he cannot show that he 
has a market for his goods, no one in 
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his right mind will advance money to 
build his plant. 

Legislation providing funds for putting 
Europe into business came before the 
Senate. The three or four or five of us 
who thought that those who wanted to 
produce should first find markets were 
overridden on the floor of the Senate. 

So immediately after the Europeans 
start building plants, our hot-house 
economists and engineers come in and 
say, “We must have free trade now that 
the plants are being built, in order that 
those who produce goods in Europe will 
find markets for the goods they produce; 
otherwise we cannot be repaid the money 
we have advanced.” They discover at 
last that the problem is to find markets. 

Mr. President, where are the markets? 
The markets are in the United States of 
America, where they have always been, 
but which have been served by the Amer- 
ican investors and the American work- 
men. It is proposed then that we divide 
our markets so that the plants erected 
in Europe will be feasible. 

But there is another market. Where 
is the other market? It is in Russia and 
the iron-curtain countries and in China 
and in the other Communist areas in 
which there is not sufficient manufac- 
turing capacity. Our potential enemies 
offer a market. Thus it is that in 
spite of the fact that it is all we can do 
to keep our own people working and our 
own investments safe, we must not only 
divide our markets, but allow the Euro- 
pean countries to sell in Russia and in 
the iron-curtain countries and in the 
Communist areas in order to try to cor- 
rect the first mistake we made. We are 
in the ludicrous position of allowing the 
European countries to sell in the Com- 
munist areas to make feasible that which 
no sane man would have considered to 
be feasible in the first place. 

Those who backed the European pro- 
duction plan could have asked anyone in 
business in the United States about the 
feasibility of the plan and found out the 
answer. But was such advice asked? 
No. 


INTEGRITY OF PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


Another thing is the matter of the 
guaranteeing of integrity of private in- 
vestments. We have received no guar- 
anty from any of the countries to which 
we have given Marshall-plan money of 
the integrity of private investments. As 
a matter of fact, it is just the opposite. 
The minute a foreign investment is made 
it is gone. 

Try, for example, to make an invest- 
ment in England. If an American were 
to make an investment in England, he 
could not receive the interest on his 
money or any profit from his investment. 
He would be obliged to leave his invest- 
ment there. In contrast the reason in- 
vestments are readily made in the United 
States of America is that the one who 
makes an investment can sell out when- 
ever he wants to. 

Then, we come to the great point 4. 
We must have point 4 to guarantee the 
integrity of the investments we ourselves 
make in foreign countries. So, then, we 
appropriate more money to guarantee 
the integrity of those investments, 
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Let us say I want to borrow $5,000 to 
make an investment. I have done so, 
But I never had the nerve to say to the 
banker from whom I wanted to borrow 
the money, “I want you to guarantee 
that my investment will be a successful 
investment.” 

Try to get a banker to guarantee the 
integrity of an investment to be made 
with a loan he makes to you. If such a 
request were made, he would press a but- 
ton and keep you in conversation until 
a policeman arrived. He would know 
you were insane. 

However, such a proposition was made 
on the Senate floor, and was acted upon 
favorably. 

EQUAL ACCESS TO MARKETS 

I should like to draw the attention of 
this distinguished body to another con- 
dition that should go with the Marshall 
plan aid. That condition, Mr. President, 
would be equal access to the markets of 
the areas we are committed to defend. 

EMPIRE PREFERENTIAL RATES 


Half the nations of the world are in 
the sterling bloc. They have the so- 
called empire preferential rates, which 
keeps the United States of America from 
trading on equal terms in the Far East 
and in the Mediterranean area and other 
areas where the colonial system prevails. 
We are committed to defend these areas, 
but we cannot trade there simply because 
of the empire preferential rates. 

WE SUPPORT COLONIAL EMPIRE SLAVERY 


As the junior Senator from Nevada 
has explained, if we were to quit sup- 
porting the colonial system throughout 
the world, and were to announce tomor- 
row that fact, we would have the whole 
Moslem world in our laps in 24 hours, 
and ‘he far-eastern people would be fol- 
lowing us around. We could have their 
cooperation., Today we do not have it. 

Twenty-five million dollars has already 
gone to Iran as a sort of salve for the 
money which England does not pay in 
royalties. She pays 17 cents a barrel for 
oil. Across the line, we pay a royalty 
of from 40 to 60 cents a barrel. Only 
about 300,000 of those little people over 
there, out of 17,000,000, have a higher 
standard of living. The rest of them 
are living in the same way they have 
lived for 5,000 years. They see the 
wealth of the country going out to the 
British, and they get nothing for it, as 
compared to what the United States is 
paying in Arabia. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Ne- 
vada may think that possibly Senators 
on this side of the aisle are not interested 
in his remarks. I assure my good friend 
from Nevada that I am interested in his 
remarks, especially in the last remark 
which he made, with reference to Iran. 
Of late some of the officials of Great 
Britain have been saying that the peo- 
ple of Iran are a backward people. But 
what people would not be backward if 
a foreign country which believes in im- 
perialism or in colonies took all its 
wealth and resources, and did not pro- 
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vide in return sufficient to feed th? peo- 
ple of the subject country, 

That is the whole truth witi. the world 
now. I do not believe in it any more 
than does the Senator from Nevada. I 
do not believe in what France is doing 
in Indochina; and I belong to the ma- 
jority side. I do not believe in what 
England is doing in Egypt. 

We sermonize the world about free 
peoples. When we do that, we should 
mean really free peoples. When we be- 
gin to respect the dignity of men as in- 
dividuals, then we shall be in a position 
to justify our assertions about free peo- 
ples and a free world. When I speak of 
the dignity of men as individuals, I in- 
clude the Iranians, the Indochinese, 
the people of Java, and the people of 
the Belgian Congo. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico has made himself clear. I am 
glad to know that there are those on 
the majority side of the aisle who are 
interested in knowing where the Amer- 
ican taxpayer’s money is going, and 
where we are buying enmities. 

The Senator from New Mexico men- 
tions the Belgian Congo. I hark back 
to a speech made by the great man who 
is handling our affairs in Europe now, 
General Eisenhower. I do not know 
whether he will choose to run for Presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket or the 
Democratic ticket, Perhaps he is hop- 
ing that both parties will nominate him. 
He went a little outside his own field 
when he said that the reason we must 
protect Belgium in the Belgian Congo 
is that if Belgium were to lose the Bel- 
gian Congo we could not get uranium 
and other fissionable materials from the 
Belgian Congo. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be happy to 
yield later, but I should like to finish 
this statement. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
been in the Belgian Congo. If we were 
to buy such materials directly from the 
Belgian Congo, the only difference would 
be that we would do away with one 
broker’s fee. In other words, the Bel- 
gian Congo can now sell uranium only 
to Belgium, while Belgium sells it to us. 
It should make no difference to us 
whether or not Belgium is in the picture. 

One of the members of the legisla- 
ture—or whatever it is called—of the 
Gold Coast was here not long ago. His 
convoy from the British Embassy was 
right on his coattails every minute. 
However, the Embassy representative 
could not, without great embarrassment,' 
follow us when we sat down in a corner, 
and had a little talk. Having been on 
the Gold Coast, I said, “Why is it that we 
cannot buy manganese directly from she 
Gold Coast?” 

The Gold Coast representative looked. 
out of the corner of his eye to see how 
far his voice would carry and how close 
the Embassy representative was to us. 
Then he said, “We must sell the manga- 
nese to England, and then, if they choose, 
they will sell it to you. But we cannot 
sell it directly to you.” 

I said, “Can you not change that law 2˙ 
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He said, “We could, but the Governor 
appointed by Britain’s King can nullify 
any law that we pass.” 

So, as a matter of fact, the thing 
which is preventing us from getting the 
materials which we need from Africa, 
the Far East, and other parts of the 
world, and the thing that is preventing 
us from enjoying the friendship of those 
peoples is the very thing which we are 
financing. 

What are we doing? We are giving 
the world a choice between what? Be- 
tween the capitalistic system and the 
communistic system. I believe that is 
a fair statement. That is the reason 
why we are appropriating all this money. 
But the capitalistic system in the Far 
East, in the Mediterranean area, in 
Africa, and in much of the Middle East, 
means what? Colonial slavery. The 
natives of those areas cannot imagine 
anything worse than the colonial slavery. 

The junior Senator from Nevada was 
in Saigon, Indochina, in 1948. I ob- 
tained an automobile and traveled 
through much of that area. All the 
Senator from Nevada found there were 
people who were scared. They are 
afraid of their shadow. Why? Because 
we are financing the armies which brow- 
beat them. We are giving them a 
choice between communism and capital- 
ism; and capitalism to them means colo- 
nial slavery. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Does not the Senator 
from Nevada agree with me that the best 
argument of the Communists or those 
who profess communism and who want 
to place their ideas in effect throughout 
the world is the colonial system which 
exists among the so-called free coun- 
tries—a system which keeps the local 
natives in practical starvation? How can 
there be capitalism in the Belgian Congo 
aside from colonial capitalism? The 
man who is producing the copper which 
we eventually buy from England gets 
only 12 cents a day. The Senator from 
Nevada knows that there is a threat of a 
tremendous strike in the copper areas 
of the United States—in my State, in the 
State of the Senator from Nevada, in the 
State of Utah, and throughout the 
West—but not because we pay our work- 
ers only 10 or 12 cents a day. They want 
more in order to maintain the American 
standard of living. How can capitalism 
exist on 12 or 14 cents a day, which is 
what the countries which profess to be 
our friends are paying the people in their 
colonies? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Mexico has expressed himself on 
this subject. I believe it to be the first 
time that a Senator on the majority side 
of the aisle has discussed it here. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Members of the 
majority side are like Brown’s cows. 
Put one cow through the gate and all 
the rest will follow. Put the bell cow 
through and the rest come along. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
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Mexico to the fact that it is impractical 
to believe that in a third world war we 
can depend upon having for allies the 
countries who were our allies in the Sec- 
ond World War. Weare building indus- 
tries in Europe which are producing 
products for which there is no market, 
except our own and that of the Commu- 
nist areas. Obviously, the Members of 
the majority party and the administra- 
tion have a vested interest in their own 
mistakes. Why do I doubt that we will 
have the same allies in another war that 
we had during World War II? Because 
of what they say themselves. 

I am very happy that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico has 
joined us in this debate and takes the 
point of view that we ought to examine 
ahead of time the effect of what we do 
with the money of our taxpayers, and I 
know that he believes as I do that the 
Senate should consider taxpayers’ money 
in the same light that a bank cashier 
considers depositors’ money. 

We have had an epidemic. It has been 
like seeing a man through a severe ill- 
ness. However, I can see some signs of 
convalescence. I thoroughly believe that 
it will be very unpopular to treat tax- 
payers’ money any different than depos- 
itors’ money after the next election. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to my good friend, the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want my good friend 
from Nevada to know that while I do 
not agree with all the arguments and 
statements he has made, I do agree with 
him that there should not be one penny 
of American taxpayers’ money used for 
bringing about imperialism in colonies. 

Mr. MALONE. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. I would take him a 
little further. 

What are we doing? We are support- 
ing these 16 European countries in a 
style to which we have made them 
accustomed, or in a style to which they 
would like to become accustomed. They 
have seen our way of life, and they like 
it. They do not have the guts to take 
the hard way, as we did. Oh, no. We 
must do it for them at the expense of 
our taxpayers. They are like a child 
who wants a toy. They must have it 
right away. They must have it now. 

AMERICAN TAXPAYERS GIVE LEOPOLD $120,000 
A YEAR 

I picked up a newspaper 4 or 5 days 
ago, and I read about a little quarrel over 
in Belgium. It was similar to the diffi- 
culties of the King of England, who ab- 
dicated the throne on account of a little 
misguided affections, whereupon he was 
retired to the back pasture with about 
$500,000 a year. No doubt King Leopold 
is a fine man. Well, Mr. President, he 
was retired the other day. Apparently 
he voluntarily retired in favor of his son 
Baudoin. His son probably does not 
know what it is all about. He is the 
stooge. King Leopold was retired to the 
back pasture at $120,000 a year. 

Iremind my distinguished friend from 
New Mexico that $120,000 represents the 
pay of eight Senators. Just what Leo- 
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pold does to deserve that much money 
from the taxpayers of America is a little 
hard for the junior Senator from Nevada 
to understand. 

The same thing is true of the King of 
England, who gets a million and a half 
dollars a year. The junior Senator from 
Nevada never did object to how much 
the English people paid their King. No 
doubt he is a fine, upstanding man, but a 
million and a half dollars is a lot of 
money to take from our taxpayers for 
the King of England. The junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada was never very much 
interested as to what he did to support 
his little kingdom, until he got on our 
payroll. 

The other day we gave $190,000,000 to 
Nehru, of India. The junior Senator 
from Nevada visited Nehru for 4 or 5 
hours in 1948. Nehru is a mystic. He 
is a great power among his people. 
Most of his people, certainly 90 percent 
of them, have nothing to do. The peo- 
ple I saw apparently were not looking for 
anything to do. They were sitting on 
the sidewalks in New Delhi, and when 
I rode into the country they were on 
the grass, or in the sand. It would be 
necessary to get a correct sighting in 
order to see one of them move in an 
hour, especially when the sun was 
shining. 

Now they have suddenly discovered 
that they are hungry. Those who have 
read Mother India, which was published 
15 or 20 years ago, probably knew that 
there had been hungry and starving peo- 
ple in India for 5,000 years. However, 
somehow or other, India always got 
along without American taxpayers’ 
money. Everyone wants to help hun- 
gry people. Everyone wants to feed 
hungry people. The junior Senator from 
Nevada wants to feed hungry people in 
every feasible way. If a drought strikes a 
country, as it sometimes strikes our own 
country, and it can be cured by helping 
people through one season, and thus 
make it possible for them to support 
themselves, that is a fine thing to do. 

According to the recent arguments 
here, particularly from the majority side 
of the aisle, we had to give the Indian 
Government money to buy wheat. Of 
course, it was called a loan. We have 
been making such loans for 15 or 20 years, 
and there is no record of any one of them 
ever having been paid back. The argu- 
ment with respect to India was that we 
had to lend them dollars so that they 
could buy the wheat from us. We gave 
them enough money to buy a large 
amount of wheat. I believe it was $190,- 
000,000. 

WE SHOULD ACCEPT THEIR CURRENCY 


The junior Senator from Nevada of- 
fered an amendment to the India wheat 
bill, which he believes was a reason- 
able amendment. It would provide that 
if the people of India had no dollars, we 
should accept their rupees at the current 
rate of exchange on the London or New 
York markets, in payment for the wheat. 
We could then put the rupees in a spe- 
cial fund in the United States Treasury, 
so that if any citizen of the United States, 
or the Government of the United States, 
wanted to buy manganese, of which there 
is a supply in India, or wanted to buy 
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hemp—and we have no hemp in the 
United States—or monazite sands, or any 
of 40 or 50 products which they can pro- 
duce, we could take their rupees and buy 
such products with the rupees at the 
current rate of exchange for the rupees. 

The junior Senator from Nevada 
started to discuss this proposition in 1948 
when it was said that Great Britain was 
faced with a shortage of dollars. It was 
the greatest hoax that was ever perpe- 
trated on a trusting public. Mr. Presi- 
dent, everyone is short of dollars if he 
spends more than he makes. 

If we are to trade with the sterling 
bloc areas of the world, why not take 
pounds in payment? Dollars are not 
required to pay labor in foreign countries. 
We could pay them in their own money. 
We do not need dollars for anything that 
is produced in those countries. Let us 
take the pounds at the current rate of 
exchange and put them into the United 
States Treasury. Then if any citizen 
of the United States or the Government 
of the United States wants to buy wool 
from Australia, for example, or wants to 
buy manganese or chromite from South 
Africa, all that would be necessary would 
be to pay for the product with pounds at 
the current rate of exchange. 

I say to the Members of this distin- 
guished body that with that arrangement 
those who produced the commodities 
would be paid a fair amount for what 
they produced, and then we would not 
be attempting to divide the wealth of the 
taxpayers of the United States among 
all the world. At the time when the pro- 
posal was made in 1948 someone said 
that it sounded startlingly sensible. 

PROPAGANDA FUNNY BOOKS 


What was it that we paid $22,000,000 
for in the great propaganda warfare 
against communism? That money was 
spent for so-called funny books, was it 
not? I heard that debated here in the 
Senate one day. However, many of the 
people to whom those books were given 
could not even read their own language, 
let alone read English. Furthermore, 
many of those books are not even funny. 

EGYPT'S PROBLEM WITH BRITAIN 


Mr. President, the Egyptians have real 
problems on their hands. If we take the 
trouble to call on the Egyptian Am- 
bassador here in Washington—and, by 
the way, he is a very intelligent man, and 
I am very fond of him—he can tell us 
that the British, who are occupying much 
of the Egyptian territory, are taking 
from the Egyptians a large amount of 
water from the upper Nile, even at times 
of low water, when all the water is badly 
needed in Egypt, in the lower Nile re- 
gion. That situation may explain some 
of the enmity for the British in Egypt 
and in connection with the operation of 
the Suez Canal. 

I suppose Mr. Cripps will say, before 
long, that we have to get tough with 
Egypt, just as the British have said we 
have to get tough with Iran, to pre- 
vent Iran from increasing the royalty 
she receives from England on oil. 

Mr. President, I think it would be very 
helpful to the majority side of the Sen- 
ate to investigate some of the leads I 
have given them. 
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Are we going to begin adopting 
amendments to give the Post Office De- 
partment the right to give poor service 
continually to the people of the United 
States? Are we going to fix it so that 
there will be no obligation on the Post 
Office Department to improve the serv- 
ice and to operate efficiently? The Post 
Office Department does not believe in ef- 
ficiency. It believes that the answer to 
its problems is to decrease the service 
from three deliveries of mail a day to 
one delivery of mail a day. 

WASHINGTON IS FOREIGN MINDED 


Of course, the people in North Dakota, 
the people in my own State of Nevada, 
and the people in other Western States 
find great difficulty in having their prob- 
lems considered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, because these States are far re- 
moved from the Capital of the Nation, 
which is entirely foreign-minded. 

After all, Mr. President, the most dan- 
gerous town to the United States of 
America is Washington, D. C., for every 
person there is either working for the 
Federal Government or is working for 
someone who works for the Federal Gov- 
ernment or sells something to someone 
who works for the Federal Government. 
Here in Washington, D. C., all the people 
are foreign-minded. 

Unless the Members of Congress are 
able to return to their home States every 
2 or 3 months and there talk to those 
who are trying to make a living by 
raising crops or cutting timber or oper- 
ating mines, to see how they are getting 
along, the Members of Congress will find 
that they have lost touch with the needs 
and the problems of their constituents. 

Similarly, as long as the Members of 
Congress stay in Washington, they lose 
touch with the problems of the postal 
workers, who today are confronted with 
inflation and with a rapidly rising cost 
of living, to such an extent that if one 
of those workers has to buy an extra pair 
of shoes—as he must do fairly regu- 
larly, for all those who deliver the mail 
have to walk a great deal—that worker 
is able to buy a pair of shoes only by not 
buying a pair of shoes for one of his 
children. 

The Members of Congress are con- 
stantly talking about stopping inflation. 


BASE OUR CURRENCY ON GOLD AND SILVER 


Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives 
could stop inflation, if they wished to do 
so, by passing a bill, and having it en- 
acted into law, to begin to base the cur- 
rency of the United States upon real 
American money—gold and silver—and 
thus tie up the balloon. In 1933 the Gov- 
ernment cut the string to which that 
balloon was anchored, and at that time 
the Government said, “We do not need 
gold. What do we need gold for? After 
all, a dollar is a dollar.” 

All those arguments were made. Of 
course, Mr. President, a dollar is a dollar; 
but today try to make a dollar do any- 
thing very much. All that we find on a 
$5 bill today is a statement that the 
Treasury will replace it with something 
like it, if that $5 bill is taken to the 
United States Treasury. It is impossible 
to redeem a $5 bill or a $1 bill or any 
other bill with gold or silver. 
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It is imperative that all our people 
have confidence in our monetary system. 
Sound business is built on confidence, 
and good money is built on confidence. 
When there is nothing of substance be- 
hind the currency, then the confidence 
of the people in the money and in the 
monetary system is destroyed. 

My friends who are in the majority 
have destroyed that confidence because 
they are responsible for the fact that 
today the Government prints seven bil- 
lion or eight billion dollars of new money 
each year. The money-printing ma- 
chines are speeded up until they are 
operating at a faster rate than the rate 
at which inflation is increasing. 

Those who advocate printing-press 
money hope that by putting their finger 
on the spout of the tea kettle they can 
hold the steam in the kettle, without 
taking the kettle off the fire. Of course, 
the way to stop the production of steam 
is to take the kettle off the fire. 

Mr, President, there are persons in the 
United States who seem to take the 
position that it is possible to spend every 
dollar that we have and still have $100,- 
000,000,000 to give away in every part of 
the world—and still have money of real 
value. 

Mr. President, how can anyone believe 
that? 

In order to stabilize the money of the 
United States, it is necessary only to find 
out the present location of the balloon 
which the administration let loose in 
1933.° Let us find out where it is, and 
then lei us anchor it. Then things will 
adjust themselves, and workers will not 
strike for higher wages, and the auto- 
mobile manufacturers will not try to 
charge higher prices for their automo- 
biles, and the producers of wheat and 
corn will not try to obtain more for their 
crops. 

Let us stabilize things. Such a pro- 
gram will not be popular, because it will 
be accompanied by a tightening down on 
the amounts available, and once again 
all our people will have to produce their 
fair share. 

WE HAVE ARMED RUSSIA 


Mr. President, to judge by the stand- 
ards of many persons in our country, it 
would seem that it was necessary for us 
to arm Russia and China and to blockade 
Chiang Kai-shek to keep him out 
of the mainland of China. There 
was a time, early in the game, when 
Russia and all her satellites could not 
put up a decent fight against the United 
States of America. However, I think 
we now have brought Russia and her 
Satellite countries to the point where 
they could put up quite a fight, for we 
ourselves armed them. 

It must be a great satisfaction to those 
who are responsible for that policy to 
know and to realize that now the tax- 
payers of the United States have fur- 
nished between 60 percent and 75 per- 
cent of the materials which are used to 
kill or to maim the sons of the American 
people who are fighting in Korea, 

In Korea, 150,000 or 160,000 of our 
young men have either been killed or 
maimed. The correct figure is 150,000 
or 160,000, not the 80,000 figure which 


commonly is stated, 
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POOR TIME TO CUT POSTAL SERVICE 


I say in closing, Mr. President, it would 
seem to me a poor time to begin stinting 
the postal service to the little people out 
in our country, a service which from the 
beginning was never meant to pay its 
way. The cost of the postage stamp was 
designed to enable the little people to 
benefit to a certain extent from a service 
rendered by their Government, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). The Senator will 
- state the inquiry. 

Mr. LANGER, What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], on page 30, to 
strike out section 12 of the bill which 
provides for a restoration of delivery 
Se. ice. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the first page of the com- 
mittee report. In a general statement, 
it says: 

As the committee considers the present 
situation in the postal service, three things 
stand out: (a) The imperative need of more 
revenue; (b) the restoration of the service 
to its former status; (c) a joint study by 
both Houses of Congress of the entire postal 
picture. 


Mr. President, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, with 
99 percent of which I agree. Frankly, 
I do not see why we have to increase the 
postal rates, because we have so very 
much money in the United States that 
we simply do not know how to get rid of 
it any more. Some time ago I ventured 
the suggestion that the Democrats ought 
to change their party emblem from a 
donkey to a scoop shovel. 

I have before me a list showing the 
amounts of money which have been 
handed out, given away, by the Demo- 
cratic Party—and I might say they were 
joined in it, also, by a very great many 
Republicans. We are doing it at a time 
when postal employees—and for that 
matter, too, all other Federal employ- 
ees—are in almost as bad shape as are 
the slaves who were described by the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada when he was 
discussing the colonial slavery system. I 
intend to discuss that situation in 
greater detail when the pay-increase bill 
is under consideration. In that connec- 
tion, I understand that some folks are 
in favor of increasing the pay by a 
“lousy” $400 a year, and that at a time 
when the cost of living is higher than at 
any other time in the history of the 
United States. 

Surely, Mr. President, we do not have 
to increase our postal rates, when we 
consider that we just got through giving 
Austria $895,119,000—over three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars—and I under- 
stand from the Postmaster General that 
the postal deficit is only about a half 
billion dollars a year. I shall discuss the 
deficit a little later. 

We have given Armenia $39,942,000. 
That is more than the deficit would be 
for any one month. 
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- We have given Belgium and Luxem- 
burg $1,744,000,000. That is more than 
three times the deficit reported by the 
Postmaster General. 

We have given China $3,446,000,000. 
That is nearly seven times the total 
—_ reported by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

We have given Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the figures I obtained from the 
Library of Congress, $44,679,000,000. 
Now we are taking it out of the hides 
of the Federal employees and the postal 
workers of the United States. I want 
to repeat the amount of money we gave 
to Great Britain, namely, $44,679,000,000. 
We gave Czechoslovakia $17,343,000. 
When we got that country well set up 
in business, Russia took her over. 

We gave Denmark $234,792,000. 

We gave Egypt $50,700,000. 

We gave Esthonia $25,903,079. So 
why worry about a deficit of $500,000,000 
in the Post Office Department? 

Now I come to what was given Ethi- 
opia. Mr. President, you remember 
what fun was made of Emperor Haile 
Selassie, Lion of Judah, when he came 
before the League of Nations when Italy 
marched into Ethiopia. The United 
States took care of him in good shape. 
We gave him $16,447,000. At the same 
time, we refused to give the postal and 
Federal employees the kind of raise to 
which they were entitled. 

We gave France and her possessions 
$13,371,000,000, nearly 27 times the 
amount of the postal deficit. 

We gave Finland $24,000,000. 

We gave Greece $681,000,000. We 
gave Hungary, now a satellite country, 
$64,000,000. We gave Iceland $20,000,- 
000. We gave the new country of Israel 
$62,000,000. That does not include the 
money we gave Israel recently for the 
refugee fund, approximately $50,000,000 
more. 

We gave Italy $4,700,000,000. It is 
now proposed to increase the price of 
= postal card in this country from 1 cent 

2. 

We gave Iran $23,100,000, and we gave 
her neighbor, Iraq, $7,805,000. 

Of course the Democrats took care of 
their Irish friends in Ireland. Ireland 
was not in the war, but the Irish had to 
be taken care of anyway. The Demo- 
crats gave Ireland $142,763,000. 

They gave Japan $1,891,000,000. 

They gave Korea $89,469,000. 

All the figures I am giving are only 
up to June 1, 1949. I am not including 
the nearly $8,000,000,000 we voted a few 
days ago. I shall talk about that later, 

They gave Liberia $14,829,000. 

I am sure some of the Senators who 
live in the beautiful hotel owned by the 
Queen of The Netherlands, and who pay 
high rentals, would be interested to know 
how much the Queen of The Netherlands 
received. She was given $979,000,000— 
nearly a billion dollars. 

They gave Norway $345,000,000. 

They gave the Philippine Islands $708,- 
000,000. 

They gave Poland $873,600,000. Po- 
land is a satellite country at the present 
time. 
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Portugal was not in the war, but it 
was taken care of by being given $11,- 
647,000. 

Rumania, also a satellite country, re- 
ceived $79,435,000. 

How much did the Democrats give 
Russia? Iam not talking about the war, 
Mr. President; I am talking about gifts 
andloans. We gave Russia $12,793,400,- 
000. 

When I say we,“ Mr. President, I do 
not include myself, because I voted 
against each and every one of those 
appropriations. 

Now we come to Saudi Arabia, to which 
we gave $46,200,000. 

Of course, we also took care of Sweden. 
Sweden was not in the war. There was 
a time when Sweden was furnishing the 
finest kind of steel for use against the 
sons of our postal workers who were 
fighting, and during that time we gave 
to Sweden $104,000,100. : 

Of course Turkey was not in the war, 
but, we gave to Turkey—rather the 
Democrats and the bunch of so-called 
bipartisan Republicans gave to Turkey— 
$305,400,000. 

Now we come to Yugoslavia. I shall 
not include the last amount she received, 
a few days ago. She received a sum at 
the very time she was taking farmers off 
their farms by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, at the very time when the Com- 
munist government was rounding up 
peasants and shipping them across the 
border to be taken care of by the United 
States military. We gave Yugoslavia 
$117,200,000. 

We gave to the South American na- 
tions $1,651,392,000. 

That makes a grand total up to June 


` 1, 1949, of $92,169,478,135. 


When we consider that there are 13 
States in the United States that do not 
have an assessed valuation of even $1,- 
000,000,000 each—in other words, there 
are 13 States which together have prop- 
erty of an assessed valuation of less 
than $13,000,000,000, property represent- 
ing every horse, every cow, every acre of 
land, and all their ban’: deposits—and 
then consider that we gave away more 
than $92,000,000,000, we can begin to 
understand why the taxes on the people 
of this country are going higher and 
higher. 

Mr. President, why are we worried all 
at once about the postal deficit? It is no 
higher today in proportion to the revenue 
than it was under Herbert Hoover when 
he was President of the United States. 

Those who are in control say they 
want to increase the postal rates because 
they want to use it as an excuse for giving 
postal workers the lousy $400 yearly in- 
crease of which I spoke a little while 
ago. 

Mr. President, I am going to offer some 
amendments to Senate bill 1046, a bill 
to readjust postal rates. I am sending 
them to the desk at this time and asking 
that they be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Postmaster General who suddenly threw 
about 17,000 men out of work—and thou- 
sands more are resigning right along be- 
cause of the starvation wages they have 
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been receiving, some of them because 
they cannot carry the heavy mail that 
results from one mail delivery a day— 
that very Postmaster General, when Mr, 
Truman was up for election, addressed 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers in Miami, Fla., but he did not indi- 
cate in his talk at that time what he 
was about to do. 

I recommend to every Democrat upon 
this floor that he read the speech of 
the Postmaster General. The speech 
was delivered at a time when postal em- 
ployees were supposed to be out of poli- 
tics. He addressed a group of letter car- 
riers at a national convention, which was 
supposed to be entirely nonpolitical in 
character. One-third of the speech, 
however, was devoted to politics. He told 
all that the Democratic Party was going 
to do for the postal workers. I do not 
have the least doubt that 99 percent of 
those present at that convention believed 
the various statements made by the Post- 
master General. By the way, none of the 
promises he made since he came into 
office have been carried out. It is con- 
ceded all over the United States that he 
is by all odds the very worst Postmaster 
General we have ever had in the history 
of the country. But the postal employees 
at that convention apparently took his 
words at face value. 

Mr. President, I am informed that this 
very man, who now talks about economy, 
this former letter carrier, who bragged 
about how he used to carry the mail, a 
few days ago got the Post Office Depart- 
ment to buy him a $6,000 Cadillac so he 
would not have to wear out his shoe 
leather, although an old Ford was good 
enough for Calvin Coolidge when he was 
President of the United States and in 
the White House. 

I come back now to section 12 of the 
bill which provides for restoration of de- 
livery service. I wonder how many Sena- 
tors are familiar with certain facts deal- 
ing with the order of the Postmaster 
General when that service was reduced. 
There never was any hearing on the 
matter anywhere, Mr. President. Very 
avidly the Postmaster General looked 
around for an excuse to lower the 
standard of service. He found that 
excuse when the appropriation bill 
was in the House committee. The 
House Appropriations Committee, as 
they have done time and time and time 
again, reduced the appropriation some- 
what. What would the ordinary Cabinet 
member have done if that had occurred 
to his department? He would have gone 
to the proper committee of the Senate, 
which in this instance is the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, and 
asked that the cut be restored. Three 
of us on that committee are members of 
the Appropriations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jonnston], the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKEL- 
LAR], and the senior Senator from North 
Dakota. Did the Postmaster General 
come to us and say, “The House has cut 
my appropriation. I should like to have 
you restore it“? He did not. Did he 
go to the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetiar], the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and say to 
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that distinguished Senator, “Now, Sena- 
tor McKELLAR, you are chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. The House 
has cut my appropriations too much, 
I want a hearing before your committee 
so I can present my case for having the 
cut restored”? Oh, no, Mr. President, 
he did not. 

Only a few days before, there were 
50 postmasters in the city of Washington 
meeting with the Postmaster General. 
I believe that was on the Sunday before. 
It was just 2 or 3 days before the 
Postmaster General suddenly issued the 
order reducing the delivery service. That 
was an order which resulted in the loss 
of 17,000 jobs. So far as our committee 
was able to find out he did not discuss 
this matter with a single one of those 50 
postmasters who were in Washington 
just 2 or 3 days before. This arro- 
gant man substantially said, “To hell 
with the Committees on Post Office and 
Civil Service. I am Jesse Donaldson, the 
Postmaster Geueral. What difference 
does it make that 17,000 men lose their 
jobs or that their families go hungry? 
I am going to show my authority. Iam 
not going over to see Senator MCKELLAR, 
the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, to ask him to have the 
cut restored. If McKELLAr wants to see 
me, let him come to see me. I am a 
member of the Cabinet.” ` 

Did he go to any member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service? Not to one. The first knowl- 
edge any member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
had of the action of this arrogant man 
was when we read about it in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. President, it happens that I am 
the ranking minority. member of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. For 2 years I was its 
chairman. During that time the Post- 
master General wasin that Department: 
I- saw the actions taken by Bob Hanne- 
gan and Frank Walker. Jesse Donald- 
son had been in the civil service for 
more than 40 years. If any man on 
earth ought to know how to handle the 
situation when his appropriations are 
threatened with a cut, it is Jesse Donald- 
son. When he was appointed Post- 
master General it was said that he was a 
career man, a man who knew all about 
the postal service from A to Z. The 
postal employees were happy. At least 
one of their own members had ascended 
to the highest office in the postal service, 
in the gift of the United States, and 
Jesse Donaldson was now Postmaster 
General of the United States. The 
postal employees thought they would get 
a friendly welcome. They thought he 
was a man who would talk over the prob- 
lems of the Department with them. No 
one was trying to tell Jesse Donaldson 
how to run his department. -Frank 
Walker, although he was a member of 
the opposition, politically speaking, 
called me in time and time again, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service or as rank- 
ing minority member. Time and time 
again Bob Hannegan called me. Even 
the President calls in both Republicans 
and Democrats on the Foreign Relations 
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Committee or the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. He says, “We have a problem. 
I want to hear both sides of the ques- 
tion. We want to work it out together.” 

Apparently the present Postmaster 
General did not care to talk over the 
situation with anyone, because he did 
not even talk it over with the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
the dean of the Senate and the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, a 
man who for a great many years had 
been chairman from time to time of the 
Senate. Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Immediately after the Postmaster 
General issued the order referred to, 
from all sections of the country com- 
plaints came in. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral. said, They are putting up a fight 
On me personally.” This is not true at 
all, Mr. President. As the ranking mem- 
ber of the minority on that committee, I 
wish to say to the Senate that the aver- 
age Senator does not care a hoot about 
Jesse Donaldson. We are interested in 
having a fine, honestly conducted, effi- 
cient Post Office Department in the 
United States. We want the employees 
working in that Department to get an 
honest day’s pay for an honest day’s 
work. They are not getting it. 

The Postmaster General says that he 
had to fire thousands of men because 
there was not money enough to pay 
them. I repeat that in my opinion he 
could have obtained every penny neces- 
Sary, and a great deal more—some of it 
was restored later—if he had done what 
every other member of the Cabinet does, 
namely, consult with members of the 
committee having jurisdiction over the 
particular problem, talk it over, and rea- 
son it out. 

On May 9, I delivered a speech on this 
very subject. If I do say so myself, it 
was one of the finest speeches dealing 
with this subject ever delivered on the 
floor of the Senate by any Senator. It 
represented many weeks of work. Did I 
receive even a letter from the Postmaster 
General? No. He figuratively thumbed 
his nose at the committee and at every 
Republican member of it. 

Mr. President, this subject is very close 
to my heart. I have made an investi- 
gation of what some of the letter car- 
riers and postal employees must go 
through. I wonder if the average Sen- 
ator knows that some of those men have 
to get up at 3 o’clock in the morning and 
report at the office at 4 o’clock. They 
must then deliver mail in any and all 
kinds of weather, no matter how heavy 
the load. They eat their lunches wher- 
ever they happen to be at noon, In resi- 
dential areas, where there are no restau- 
rants, they must eat their lunches on the 
sidewalk in many cases. 

On the 9th day of May, when I went 
into the subject of curtailment of postal 
service so fully and completely, I insert- 
ed in the Recorp a speech made by Hon. 
William C. Doherty, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers. He 
had testified before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service that 
very morning. 

It so happens that I know Mr. Doherty 
very well. There is not a more patriotic 
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or more honest man in the entire world. 
He wants to see the Post Office Depart- 
ment a success. He had devoted all of 
his adult life to making the United States 
Post Office Department the finest in any 
country in the world. When he came 
before our committee there were tears 
in his eyes when he related how country 
after country had two mail deliveries a 
day. He described a great many other 
advantages which the postal service no 
longer had because of the order issued by 
the Postmaster General. He pleaded 
with our committee to restore the service. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to compliment 
my good friend from North Dakota, 
first, for the speech which he is deliver- 
ing. If anyone knows the subject and 
the troubles of the postal employees, it 
is the Senator from North Dakota. The 
Senator from North Dakota was chair- 
man of the committee during the 
Eightieth Congress. I venture to say 
that, notwithstanding all the nice things 
he has said about Mr. Doherty, which 
are correct, after all, Mr. Doherty is con- 
nected with the postal employees. The 
Senator from North Dakota, even 
though he is a Republican, is the best 
friend the postal employees have ever 
had, either among the Democrats or the 
Republicans. I wanted to say that 
openly in the United States Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from New Mexico. I 
served under him when he was chair- 
man of the committee. I certainly yield 
to him when I say that in my opinion 
he was a much better chairman of the 
committee than I ever was. I did the 
best I could. However, as the Senator 
well knows, I have not been in the Senate 
as long as has my friend. The people of 
his State have sent him back time and 
time again. I hope they will continue 
to send him back as their Senator. If 
I was a good chairman, it was because 
of the help which I received from my 
friend when he was the ranking minor- 
ity member. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I served as ranking 
member of the minority when the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota was chairman of 
the committee. Let me say in all sin- 
cerity to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that not once in committee was 
there a word said about politics. At all 
times every member of the committee 
tried to carry out the function of the 
committee in improving the postal serv- 
ice, at the same time taking care of the 
personnel in the postal service, who, in 
my opinion, are closer to the American 
people than the employees of any other 
Government department. There can be 
no question about that. If there is any- 
one who knows the American people it 
is the postal employees, the boy who de- 
livers mail to Mrs. Jones and Mrs, 
Brown down the block, and who inquires 
about the child who is sick. He is the 
only one who actually works in Govern- 
ment. He performs manuallabor. That 


is why I am so happy that both the Sen- 
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ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. JoHNsTON], the new chairman of 
the committee, are trying to do a little 
something in behalf of these fine Gov- 
ernment employees. Yes, there are 
loafers in the Government service. That 
cannot be said of the postal employees. 
They are actually engaged in manual 
labor. 

Mr. President, visualize for yourself 
the pulling of 100- and 200-pound bags 
all over the post office building in order 
that the delivery can be made once a 
day, and thus make it possible for a 
mother to get a letter from her son in 
Korea. They work hard. I am happy 
to see the Senator from South Carolina 
and the Senator from North Dakota try- 
ing to do something for them. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
sure my distinguished friend the Senator 
from New Mexico served on the com- 
mittee at the time when it considered a 
pay raise bill for postal employees, and 
we found that married veterans with one 
child, and some of them with two 
children, were getting $1,920 a year. 
Does my distinguished friend remember 
it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in my 
presence a young woman from the city 
of Washington actually cried in telling 
us that for the last 4 days of the 
month, before her husband would get his 
next pay, they had nothing but a soup- 
bone. When they got through with it 
back into the pot went the soupbone. 
They were lucky to get butter for Christ- 
mas. Mr. President, they were Uncle 
Sam’s employees. 

Mr. LANGER. That was the sworn 
testimony. It is available. Any citizen 
of this country can get that testimony 
by writing to me. I will have consider- 
ably more to say, and I am sure my dis- 
tinguished friend from New Mexico will 
have much more to say, when we con- 
sider the postal-pay-increace bill. How- 
ever, now we are considering the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], which seeks to 
strike out a provision which was inserted, 
as I remember, unanimously by the com- 
mittee. Ishall be glad to have the chair- 
man of the committee correct me if I 
am wrong. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. The chairman states 
that is correct. The seven Democrats 
and the six Republicans on the commit- 
tee voted unanimously in favor of the 
provision. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should also like to say that it was unan- 
imously voted not only this year, but 
last year also, in the previous Congress. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was also voted unanimously the last 
time. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. The Senator 
from North Dakota feels that if the 
amendment of the junior Senator from 
Georgia is adopted it will do more to 
demoralize the Post Office Department, 
almost, than could be done by any other 
piece of legislation. It would cause the 
rank and file employees of the Post Office 
Department to lose confidence in the 
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Senate, which with the other House is 
the very last hope of these people. 

In conclusion, I want to say that when 
we come to consider the bill for an in- 
crease in the postal employees’ salary 
I shall offer some amendments. I char- 
acterize the so-called pay increase of 
$400 as a “lousy” increase, because that 
is exactly what it is, and it ought not to 
be offered by any group of people. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
not kept track of the work of the com- 
mittee as well as I should have done, par- 
ticularly with respect to pay increases, 
However, is it not a fact that the average 
postal employee gets $300 or $400 less 
than other Government employees? 

Mr. LANGER. Of course they do. 
They get, roughly, $2,900 or $3,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the difference? 

Mr. LANGER. No; altogether. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They get that? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that 
there is a differential between the pay of 
the general run of Government em- 
ployees and the pay of postal workers, 
and is it not also a fact that the postal 
workers get a little less money? 

Mr. LANGER. No; charwomen get 
less than the postal employees. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. Is not the aver- 
age salary of the lower echelons of 
postal employees less than that of the 
so-called classified Government em- 
ployees? 

Mr. LANGER. If we consider a mil- 
lion and a half employees, some are paid 
more and some are paid less. I would 
say that the Senator from New Mexico 
has sized up the situation pretty accu- 
rately. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that at 
the time the Senator from North Dakota 
was chairman of the committee in the 
Eightieth Congress the committee re- 
ported a bill to increase the pay of postal 
employees by $800? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Our economizers on 
the Senate floor finally agreed on $300? 

Mr. LANGER. Four hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Was it $460? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. As a matter of 
fact, the Senator from North Dakota— 
and he was joined by the able Senator 
from New Mexico—introduced a bill in- 
creasing the pay by $1,000. AsIremem- 
ber, the Senator from New Mexico voted 
for it in committee. The committee, 
however, reported a bill providing an 
$800 increase. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope that in carrying 
out these discussions with reference to a 
pay increase for postal employees we will 
always bear in mind that they are the 
boys and girls who work. They are the 
ones who actually work for the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. LANGER. I agre2 with what the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
has stated. I want to serve notice 
now—and I hope that some of the other 
Senators will join with me—that when 
the pay increase bill comes before the 
Senate for consideration, instead of giv- 
ing the postal employees a miserable 
raise of 8.8 percent, or a $400 increase, 
I shall ask that the pay be increased by 
a thousand dollars. If we cannot get an 
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increase of a thousand dollars, I will pro- 
pose an increase of $900. If we cannot. 
get an increase of $900, I will propose an 
increase of $800. Certainly justice for 
these employees is long, long, long over- 
due. 


TENTATIVE DECISION OF COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE WITH RESPECT TO TAXING 
FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned by a release I received 
from the Finance Committee showing 
that a tentative decision has been made 
to include taxes on farmer cooperatives 
in the Revenue Act. 

I am concerned because on the very 
day this press release No. 5 was issued 
by the committee—August 29—the Na- 
tion was also advised by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the prices 
farmers receive had fallen for the sixth 
consecutive month. The decline from 
July 15 to August 15 was 2 points. Dur- 
ing the same month, prices that farmers 
have to pay for machinery and supplies 
increased by 1 point. 

Farmers are in a very tight economic 
situation. Their prices have risen 9.4 
percent in the past year, but the prices 
of the things they have to buy have risen 
even faster. The prices farmers have to 
pay now stand 9.7 percent above a year 
ago, and it is very obvious that the situa- 
tion is going to worsen within the next 
few months. 

Mr. President, farmers in the present 
emergency have responded in a splendid 
way to the requests of our mobilization 
officials for all-out production of food- 
‘stuffs. Farm production goals this year 
called for a production nearly 5 percent 
higher than ever before in history. Re- 
cent estimates indicate that these goals 
will be reached and that some will be ex- 
ceeded. The result of this patriotic re- 
sponse to the Nation’s mobilization needs 
will be to hold down prices paid for ag- 
ricultural commodities. It seems very 
probable that, as the harvest proceeds, 
prices paid to farmers will be inclined 
to drop further. 

The Congress has made it equally cer- 
tain, through amendment of the price- 
control features of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, that the prices which farmers 
pay will go up. In that act, Congress 
authorized price increases on manufac- 
tured goods to offset cost increases since 
June 1950. It seems quite certain that 
ceiling prices on the things that farm- 
ers have to buy in the operation on 
their farms and in family living will 
have to be raised from 7 to 10 percent, 
unless we do the unexpected and repeal 
the so-called Capehart amendment 
provisions. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the simultaneous announcement of the 
Finance Committee’s action and the 
figures revealing the economic squeeze 
on agriculture should cause us to pause 
and seriously consider the wisdom of em. 
barking on a punitive taxing expedition 
against farmer cooperatives. After 
World War I, when farmers were in a 
tight economic situation, the Congress 
of the United States did not attempt 
to pile new and additional handicaps 
on farm people. Instead, Congress 
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adopted the very policy which the Fi- 
nance Committee now proposes to re- 
peal, namely, encouragement of farmer 
cooperatives. 

Following World War I, the farmers 
were the first to drop into a depression. 
Now, again, in this period, with the 
purchasing power of farmers falling, 
without the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of farmer cooperatives, farmers 
will be unable to meet the developing 
economic conditions. All during World 
War I, the farmers were denied an op- 
portunity to make profits comparable to 
the profits made by industry. Soon fol- 
lowing World War I, the farmers found 
themselves in a desperate situation. 
They had accumulated no reserves of 
profits and their prices went down to 
the lowest point in decades, while the 
cost of everything they required was in- 
creased. 

It was during that period, when agri- 
cultural prices fell further and faster 
than other prices in our economy, that 
the Congress passed measures designed 
to encourage the farmers to develop co- 
operatives. It was the hope and ex- 
pectation that through the use of the 
cooperative device, farmers could pool 
their buying and selling activities and 
would get a little more economic 
strength through their joint dealings 
with the large corporations, monopolies, 
and cartels. Before the widespread de- 
velopment of cooperatives, the individ- 
ual farmer had been forced to turn 
his unprocessed products over to buyers 
at an ungraded field price and, on the 
other hand, he was compelled to pay 
whatever price was asked of him at the 
retail outlets for the supplies he needed. 
The farmer cooperatives permitted 
farmers to make some savings by band- 
ing together in both buying and selling 
operations, and thus improving their 
economic position. 

Mr. President, it would seem to me 
most tragic if in this critical period the 
Congress were to tell our farmers; now 
facing lower profits and increasing costs, 
that it intends to destroy their coopera- 
tives, not encourage them. The people 
of this country should never forget how 
we slipped into the great depression of 
the thirties, which cost us billions of 
dollars, through penalizing and ham- 
stringing the farmers. 

It is my opinion that today we should 
be at work reviewing our agricultural 
price-support policies to prevent a defla- 
tion of agriculture, instead of consider- 
ing any petty, punitive action against 
agriculture, action which cannot be of 
any benefit to the country. We should 
stop and consider carefully the propriety 
of asking the farmers, on the one hand, 
to produce an abundance for mobiliza- 
tion, and, on the other hand, telling them 
that if they do, their price supports will 
be lowered because of the increased mar- 
gin of the prices paid for farm products 
over the prices charged for our immedi- 
ate needs. 

The encouragement of farmer cooper- 
atives is only one of the aids that 
farmers need, as the Congress learned 
after World War I. The Federal Gov- 
ernment's policy of encouraging farmer 
cooperatives, adopted in that period, did 
not prove adequate to prevent wholesale 
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bankruptcies in agriculture. As the 
farm depression of the twenties deepened 
into the great depression of the early 
thirties, the bottom dropped out of agri- 
cultural prices, and farmers found it 
necessary to call upon their Government 
to provide price supports. It was in that 
period that the concept of parity farm 
prices, that is, a fair price to farmers, 
was developed. This concept was de- 
signed to give farm products a constant 
purchasing power in terms of industrial 
products and the other goods and sery- 
ices that farmers are required to buy. 

Mr. President, again we are at a point 
in our history where the economic trends 
are turning against agriculture. Farm 
purchasing power is declining, farm re- 
serves are disappearing, and farm 
mortgages are increasing again. There 
are a great many statistics to prove this 
point. Only yesterday my attention 
was directed to the fact that the volume 
of farm-mortgage debt has been rising 
constantly since 1946, with increasing 
speed. The farm mortgage debt in- 
creased by 2 percent in 1946 and 1947. 
It increased by 5 percent in 1948. It 
increased by 6 percent in 1949. In 1950 
it increased 8 percent. On January 1, 
1351, the farm mortgage debt was $5,- 
8v0,000,000 higher than on any date 
since late 1942, and the rise was con- 
tinuing. 

The average interest rate paid on the 
farm mortgage debt is now 4.7 percent, 
the highest since 1940. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield at this point for an ob- 
servation? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLE- 
MENTs in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield, 

Mr. LANGER. It is true, is it not, 
that the interest rate today is higher 
than it was; the interest rate is also 
increasing? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; on farm mort- 
gages the interest rate has risen to 4.7 
percent, and it is increasing right along. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, non- 
real-estate farm debts increased during 
1950 by $800,000,000, to a total of about 
$6,000,000,000. 

All those figures on the current farm 
economic situation are contained in a 
report recently issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Federal Re- 
serve bank figures reflect a similar sit- 
uation in agriculture. 

Indicative of the growing disadvan- 
tage to farmers is the fact that farmer 
demand deposits showed a decline in 
1950 in the Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and San Francisco Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, while the deposits of other in- 
dividuals and business concerns were in- 
creasing. In the Minneapolis Federal 
Reserve district, demand deposits 
of farmers dropped 5.5 percent in 1950, 
while the deposits of other individuals 
increased 4.1 percent and the deposits of 
business concerns increased 5.6 percent. 

Farmers’ taxes have already been in- 
creased, The tax on farm real estate 
was 8.4 percent higher in 1948. It rose 
another 7.4 percent in 1949, and there 
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was a further increase of between 4 per- 
cent and 5 percent in 1950. 

Wherever we turn, we see the statis- 
tical storm signals which should warn 
us that agriculture is approaching a very 
serious situation. 

It is extremely distressing to me that 
at a time hen we should be concerned 
with the economic welfare of farm peo- 
ple, consideration is even given to a tax 
amendment which is designed, not to 
raise revenue, but to destroy the farm- 
ers’ cooperative as an economic instru- 
mentality. The enactment of such a tax 
would be traveling in exactly the oppo- 
site direction from the one which history 
and all economic signs indicate we 
should travel, 

Mr. President, I have one other con- 
cern about this proposal. 7t is reported 
that the proposed tax on farmer cooper- 
atives would only raise eighteen or twen- 
ty million dollars in revenue the first 
year, and that revenues would drop off 
to little or nothing in ensuing years if 
the cooperatives adjusted their charges 
downward, so as to reduce taxable 
margins. The prospective returns are 
too small to convince anyone that the 
main purpose of the cooperative tax pro- 
visions is to raise revenue. The 6,600,- 
000 members of farmers’ marketing and 
purchasing associations know very well 
that these proposals are special-interest 
legislation. These 6,600,000 farmer co- 
operative members and all the rest of 
the citizens of the United States were 
made fully aware of the special-interest 
sponsorship of these tax proposals dur- 
ing their consideration in the House of 
Representatives. I am sure that nearly 
every Member of this body has seen the 
speech by Representative Resp of New 
York, in which he denounced the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association and 
listed its contributors. I am not going 
to repeat his material, for it is in the 
Record. Representative Rxrp's revela- 
tions were only the latest of many ex- 
posures which have been made of the 
activities of the National Tax Equality 
Association, exposures which should 
cause every Member of this body to close 
his door to ap representatives of this 
reprehensible group. 

I have consistently opposed these pres- 
sure groups, and I feel buttressed in my 
position since I read a telegram released 
by the junior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] revealing such tactics, 
In August 1949, Mr, Vernon Scott, of the 
National Tax Equality Association, pro- 
posed to circulate a personal letter which 
the Senator from North Dakota had re- 
ceived from one of his constituents, and 
the Senator vigorously protested the 
proposed use as unscrupulous. He de- 
manded that there should be honor in 
organizations, as well as among indi- 
viduals. In the telegram which he sent 
to Mr. Bert E. Groom, of the Tax Equal- 
ity Association, in North Dakota, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota fur- 
ther indignantly protested that he was 
opposed to being associated through 
publicity programs with an organization 
that proposes further taxes on the mem- 
bers of the REA cooperatives. He 
pointed out that ever since coming to the 
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United States Senate, he had been be- 
sieged by one pressure group or another, 
And now— 


He said—and I use his own words— 
in a more obnoxious way pressure from one 
Vernon Scott, attorney for the National Tax 
Equality Association, even to the extent of 
offering to raise $10,000 or more in cam- 
paign funds from sources which have op- 
posed me in the past. 


Continuing, he said: 


I shall, of necessity, have to protect my- 
self from being involved in any scheme such 
as this. It is my belief that practically 
every small-business man in North Dakota 
would resent NTEA or any other organiza- 
tion using a personal letter of a farmer to 
me over my objection. Principle still means 
more to me than reelection to the United 
States Senate. I still have my farm and I 
haven’t forgotten how to operate it. 


The revelation of this $10,000 offer, 
referred to by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] shocked the people 
of the whole northwestern area when it 
was first made. I am certain that it re- 
mains in their minds, for it has been 
mentioned to me in communications 
very recently. 

The former President of the United 
States, Mr. Herbert Hoover, speaking re- 
cently at the Iowa State Fair, called for a 
return to old-fashioned virtues. 

If the Senate should now adopt the 
National Tax Equality Association’s tax 
proposals—and this very group appeared 
and is prominent in the current effort to 
tax cooperatives—there are going to be 
hundreds of thousands of citizens in 
western agricultural areas shocked and 
angered by the activities of such a 
thoroughly unscrupulous lobby. They 
will be convinced that Mr. Hoover’s plea 
has been totally ineffective. I am per- 
sonally amazed that the business inter- 
ests which back the National Tax 
Equality Association have continued to 
make their contributions to it down to 
this very day, apparently undisturbed 
by its tactics, and willing to be associated 
publicly with such tactics. Mr. Scott, 
who approached the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], has not even been 
removed, but continues as the principal 
official of the NTEA. 

Mr. President, in view of the economic 
situation in agriculture; in view of the 
major policy reversal in regard to farm 
cooperatives which is involved; in view of 
the comparative pittance which the pro- 
posed tax would raise, and in view of the 
well known and highly reprehensible 
tactics of the special-interest group be- 
hind the inequitable cooperative tax pro- 
posals, I sincerely hope that the Finance 
Committee will reverse its tentative deci- 
sion on this matter. 

Instead of giving serious considera- 
tion to the proposals of the National Tax 
Equality Association, it should be in- 
vestigating that organization. 


ELIMINATION OF TAX LOOPHOLES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was very much disturbed at a news item 
in the Wall Street Journal for today re- 
porting on certain tentative decisions 
made by the Senate Finance Committee 
with regard to the tax bill, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the article be printed 

in the body of the RECORD. 

At a time when our Nation is facing 
severe crisis and is asking for sacrifices 
by the American people the Senate 
Finance Committee has seen fit to grant 
special privileges in the form of tax 
loopholes to a few Americans at the ex- 
pense of the many. I serve notice, Mr. 
President, that I expect to join with 
other Senators in fighting these loop- 
holes on the floor of the Senate when 
the bill is reported. The committee de- 
cisions on loopholes mean roughly that 
more than an additional $100,000,000 
will be lost in revenue. 

I am also disturbed by the committee 
decisions to cut corporate taxes by $750,- 
000,000 during a time when corporate 
profits are reaching the $50,000,000,000 
mark, 

I urge the Senate Finance Committee 
to reverse its position and the direction 
of its recommendations. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment submitted by me to the Senate 
Finance Committee setting forth a pro- 
gram for the elimination of tax loopholes 
be printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of Septem- 

ber 6, 1951] 

SENATE Group Vores 10-Percent Tax on 
GAMBLING—INCREASES DEPLETION ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR COAL—COMMITTEE’'S ACTIONS SO 
Far Pur Tora, or BILL ar $6,000,000,000 
WaASHINGTON.—Tax relief for producers of 

a long list of minerals, including coal, was 

approved by the Senate Finance Committee 

ycsterday. 

The Senate group approved these provisions 
substantially as carried in the House-passed 
revenue bill. 

The Senators also accepted the House pro- 
vision placing a 10-percent tax on wagering. 

All told, the committee netted about $200,- 
000,000 in estimated yearly revenue as a re- 
sult of the day's work. Some 8200, 000,000 
or more a year would be lost to the Treasury 
by the decisions affording tax relief, while 
an estimated $400,000,000 annually would be 
raised by the gambling tax. 

This raises to about $6,000,000,000 the ex- 
pected yearly income from provisions adopted 
by the Senate committee compared with 
$7,200,000,000 in the House bill. All major 
items in the House measure have now been 
acted on, 

A number of amendments submitted by 
the Senators themselves still have to be con- 
sidered, however. Most of these would in- 
volve revenue losses. 

These actions were taken by the Senate 
group yesterday: 

Home buyers: The committee adopted the 
House provision on taxes on profits on home 
sales, Under this a person who makes a 
profit selling his own home would not have 
to pay capital-gains taxes if he purchases 
another residence with the money within a 
year. Under present law he must pay the 
tax on the profit even if he needs it all to buy 
another house, 

The committee liberalized the House pro- 
vision slightly to provide that where the 
home seller begins construction of a new 
house within a year after selling his home 
and he uses the new house within 18 months 
of the earlier sale, he could take advantage 
of the tax exemption. A committee spokes- 
man said the Senators might ease this provi- 
sion still further in later actions. The cost 
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of the House provision was estimated at 
$112,000,000 a year. 

Depletion allowances: The Senate commit- 
tee agreed to a House provision extending 
the 15 percent mineral depletion rate in the 
present law to borax, fuller’s earth, refrac- 
tory and fired clay, quartzite, perlite, diato- 
maceous earth, metallurgical and chemical 
grade limestone, and tripoli. 

The depletion rate for coal was boosted to 
10 percent, as in the House bill. Present 
law allows only 5 percent. 

As in the House bill, a new 5-percent deple- 
tion allowance was provided for sand, gravel, 
marble, granite, stone, brick and tile clay, 
shale, pumice, scoria, slate, and asbestos, 

The lawmakers also specified that thenar- 
dite is eligible for the 15-percent-depletion 
rate, whether or not it is obtained from 
brine. 

The yearly revenue loss to the Treasury as 
a result of the new and higher depletion 
allowance was estimated at $67,000,000. 

Mining development costs: The commit- 
tee O. K.’d with two minor changes a House 
provision allowing the development costs of 
mining to be deducted over the period dur- 
ing which the mineral is sold. Under the 
Senate amendment, the development expense 
could be deducted for tax purposes in the 
year occurred or, at the option of the tax- 
payer, deferred to the year when the min- 
eral is sold. Furthermore, the income from 
incidental minerals produced and sold in the 
operation would have to be deducted from 
the expenses of development, and only the 
excess of development expenses over the 
income from the incidental minerals could 
be deducted as a development expense for 
tax purposes. This provision on mine de- 
velopment is expected to cost $20,000,000 a 
year, 

Coal royalties: The committee adopted the 
House provision aimed at treating coal roy- 
alties as capital gains, rather than ordinary 
income for tax purposes. The Senators 
added a new provision aimed at drawing a 
distinction between the owner and the 
owner-operator of a coal property, since the 
provision is designed to give tax relief to the 
owners, They also stipulated that lignite as 
well as coal is to be covered by this provision. 

The date of disposal of timber and coal 
properties for tax purposes was defined as 
the date on which timber is cut or coal 
mined. Under the House bill, the disposal 
date is the date when a lease is entered into. 

The coal-royalties provision would cost 
the Government about $10,000,000 a year. 

Livestock: The Senators agreed to the 
House provision giving capital gains tax 
treatment for livestock held for draft, dairy 
and breeding purposes for 12 months or 
more. In doing so, they tacked on several 
amendments to the House version. One 
specifies the holding period is to begin with 
the acquisition of the animal, rather than 
its use for draft, breeding or dairy purposes. 
Another broadens the term “livestock” to 
include turkeys. The provision would lose 
an estimated $15,000,000 annually. 

Securities dealers: The Senators agreed to 
the House “loophole-plugging”’ provision that 
would require dealers in securities to earmark 
security purchases either for their inventory 
or investment accounts, and would give cap- 
ital gains treatment only to those bought for 
treatment. 

Venture capital: The Senators adopted the 
House provision aimed at allowing venture 
capital companies to qualify as regulated in- 
vestment companies, thus exempting them 
from regular corporate rates. 

Insurance salesmen: The committee 
adopted a new provision allowing insurance 
salesmen to qualify as employes within the 
meaning of the tax law. This would permit 
them to get favorable tax treatment on their 
pension plans. A committee spokesman said 
it is mot clear under the present internal 
revenue code whether life insurance agents 
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could get better tax treatment on their pen- 
sion plans. 

Collapsible corporations: The committee 
reaffirmed its earlier action aimed at closing 
a loophole in connection with the sale of 
inventory items through the use of so-called 
collapsible corporations, It decided, how- 
ever, not to make this proviso effective retro- 
actively to January 1, 1951, as in the House 
bill. A committee spokesman said the exact 
date has not been decided on, but indicated 
it would be “around September 1, 1951.” 

Tobacco; The committee decided to cut 
the existing 18-cents-a-pound tax on snuff 
and chewing tobacco made from scrap to 10 
cents a pound. This change is not in the 
House bill. 

Gambling: 10 percent levy would be 
placed on most types of wagering. Excluded 
from the 10 percent tax would be betting 
through parimutuels, casinos, charity ba- 
zaars, and card games such as poker, a com- 
mittee spokesman said. He said the tax 
would apply mainly to horse bets, numbers 
and lotteries. 

Together with a $50 a year tax on those 
who have the occupation of accepting and 
paying out wagers, the 10 percent tax would 
bring in an estimated $400,000,000 annually. 

Another $7,000,000 a year would be raised 
from boosting the present $150 annual occu- 
pational tax on coin-operated games to $250. 

A committee official reported the Treasury 
expects it will run into administrative difi- 
culties in trying to collect the newly adopted 
gambling tax. He admitted that a lot of the 
wagering that would be taxed is illegal. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY TO THE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE CONCERNING 
H. R. 4473, THE Tax BILL 


I deeply appreciate this oppcrtunity to 
submit a statement to the Committee on 
Finance concerning H. R. 4473. This bill is 
of crucial importance to the defense effort 
and to the welfare of this country, and it 
is therefore essential that the soundest pos- 
sible consideration be given its provisions. 

The citizens of this country are aware of 
the dangers that beset us. Communist ag- 
gression continues to threaten our security 
and the security of the free world. It can 
be halted in one of two ways. The first way 
is to stop the aggressor when he ventures 
to attack, as he was stopped in Korea. The 
second way is to arm ourselves and help build 
up the strength of our allies so that the ag- 
gressor will know that he cannot succeed. 
We must show our determination to protect 
fredom all over the world wherever it may 
be attacked. 

The production program which is neces- 
sary to build the free world’s defenses against 
co::munism is a large undertaking. It is 
expensive. It requires the diversion of a 
large proportion of our human and physical 
resources from production of peacetime goods 
to the production of arms and munitions. It 
means that we will temporarily have fewer 
automobiles, refrigerators, and television sets, 
and our wage earners and farmers will have 
to work longer hours. Above all, it needs 
all the courage and foresight which is char- 
acteristic of the American people. 

The genius of the American people to pro- 
duce more in times of great stress is always 
underrated, but it has been proved many 
times. I believe we can achieve the produc- 
tion goals required to complete the military 
program and also to lay the groundwork for 
increasing living standards, not only in this 
country but also in the rest of the free world. 
We need only to harness some of the tremen- 
dous potentials which are still untapped 
here and abroad to realize these objectives. 
We will not succeed if we listen to the 
prophets of doom who for years haye been 
underestimating the strength of our 
economy. i 
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The cold war is not a temporary phenom- 
enon. It is one of the practical political facts 
of our generation. In the present armistice 
talks in Korea, we are dealing with only one 
thrust of communism. Even though one 
thrust may be stopped, there is no telling 
when a second will strike in another corner 
of the globe. We will nót cope with com- 
munism unless we face the cold, hard fact 
that we must build up our strength for a 
long pull. We cannot arm quickly to meet 
one threat and then disarm as soon as it has 
been averted. Such a course of action is 
wasteful and inefficient. More important, 
if we relax our guard even once, we are like- 
ly to lose the fight against the enemies of 
freedom. 

The fact that the cold war is likely to last 
a long time makes it imperative that we plan 
ahead. Our economic system must be based 
on a strong foundation if we are to succeed 
in our resolve to stop corhmunism. Part 
of this foundation must be a strong and 
equitable tax system which will be adequate 
to pay the cost of rearmament. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES FOR DEFENSE 


The production job which lies ahead of us 
is no more difficult nor more challenging 
than the job of keeping the economic system 
in balance. Inflation is as much a threat 
to our security from within as military ag- 
gression is from without. If we falter, infia- 
tion will reduce and distort production, 
destroy savings, and will impoverish those 
who fall behind in the race between incomes 
and prices. 

Control of inflation requires the full use 
of direct and indirect controls. We must 
control prices and wages, direct the flow of 
raw materials, and allocate scarce and stra- 
tegic metals. At the same time, we must 
keep a balanced budget, hold down credit, 
and stimulate savings. Both direct and in- 
direct controls reinforce one another and 
must be used simultaneously, 

We must continue to rely on direct con- 
trols but we cannot at the same time allow 
Federal expenditures to outstrip revenues. 
The result of continuing deficits is that the 
incomes of consumers and business will be 
substantially higher than the goods and 
services available for their use. The excess 
demand would quickly undermine effective 
price controls. 

Although the program of direct and indi- 
rect controls which was in effect the first 
half of this year was much maligned by its 
opponents, the plain fact is that it worked 
effectively, once it was put into effect. 
Within 2 months after the price freeze, the 
price level was practically stabilized. Con- 
sumers’ prices rose 1 percent per month from 
June 15, 1950, to Februar) 15, 1951; they 
rose less than three-tenths of 1 percent per 
month between February and May and then 
fell in June. Wholesale prices rose 17 per- 
cent between June 15, 1950, to February 15, 
1951; on July 15, 1951, they were 2 percent 
lower than in February. 

This is no accident. The inflationary 
spiral was halted by taxes, credit controls, 
and price controls. The cessation of infia- 
tion in the last 2 months is a classic example 
of how effective the appropriate combination 
of direct and indirect controls can be. 

The man on the street may not be fa- 
miliar with the exact logic supporting a 
program of direct and indirect controls. Yet 
he has consistently indicated his support for 
both. He knows that price controls are 
needed. He knows also that the Government 
cannot go on spending without levying the 
taxes needed to pay for it. His insistence 
on price controls, his acceptance of the 
higher tax burdens imposed shortly after 
Korea and his demand for an excess profits 
tax demonstrate that the Congress is not 
ahead of him in these matters. The intelli- 
gence he has displayed gives further proof 
of the basic strength of our democratic 
form of government. 
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GUIDING TAX PRINCIPLES 


In facing the tax problem, we should be 
guided by these self-evident principles: 

First, the total amount of revenue to be 
raised by any tax bill must be predicated 
on appropriations and authorizations made 
by the Congress. As yet, this is not a fixed 
sum since Congress has not yet completed 
action on authorizations or appropriations. 
It is clear, however, that substantial addi- 
tional revenues will be needed to meet these 
obligations. 

Second, in this extended period of mo- 
bilization and defense, it is imperative that 
we abide by the principle of pay-as-we-go. 
Therefore, it is the responsibility of Con- 

to revise the tax structure and to in- 
crease the tax yield in accordance with 
congressional authorizations and appropria- 
tions. 

Third, while tax rates may be subject to 
alterations to meet current revenue needs, 
the structural aspects of the basic tax law 
must be based upon principles of equity and 
ability to pay. In a period of high cost of 
living, in a period when American business 
enterprise is called upon to convert to de- 
fense production, in a period when workers’ 
wages are controlled by wage stabilization 
formulas, sound public policy and good con- 
science demand that the glaring loopholes 
and inequities in our tax structure be cor- 
rected. 2 

THE NEED FOR HIGHER TAXES 


The fiscal year which ended June 30, 1951, 
closed with a surplus of $3,500,000,000. This 
surplus is due to the foresight of the Con- 
gress in increasing taxes during the latter 
half of 1950 and to the ability of the Ameri- 
can economy to produce more than the most 
optimistic forecasts. Had we waited for a 
budget deficit to develop before taxes were 
increased, it would have been too late to 
repair the damage which an unbalanced 
budget would have done. No further proof 
is necessary of the wisdom of increasing tax 
revenues to balance a prospective budget 
than events in the past 6 months. We must 
continue to plan ahead. 

During the early stages of a defense pro- 
gram it is difficult to determine precisely 
what our revenue requirements will be. It 
is nevertheless certain that at least during 
the coming i2 months the defense program 
will be building up rapidly. On the basis 
of current estimates by the Bureau of the 
Budget expenditures in this fiscal year will 


be $68,400,000,000. If this total is realized, 


the annual rate of expenditures at the end 
of this fiscal year will be substantially higher, 
since we begin the present fiscal year with an 
annual rate of expenditures of something 
like $55,000,000,000. 

In making fiscal plans for the coming year, 
it is important to understand that present 
Government expenditures do not adequately 
reflect the prospective impact of the defense 
program on the economy. Total Govern- 
ment contracts already made run into the 
tens of billions of dollars. Work has already 
begun on many of these contracts and our 
resources are already being converted to de- 
fense production. Further price pressures 
are expected to materialize in the next few 
months as soon as curtailment of raw ma- 
terials needed for defense purposes has its 
effect on the supply of goods. The infla- 
tionary potential which the defense pro- 
gram will generate when it is in high gear 
can have disastrous effects unless we are pre- 
pared to meet it with adequate fiscal meas- 
ures. 

We must not unduly delay enactment of 
this tax program. Every month that passes 
before the tax bill is enacted means that the 
revenues will be correspondingly reduced. 
Inflationary pressures are being generated by 
the Federal budget at this very moment, 
expenditures are already exceeding estimated 
receipts. In the month of July alone, there 
was a budget deficit of over 52,000, 000,000. 
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In his testimony before this committee, 
the Assistant Director of the Budget esti- 
mated that expenditures in fiscal year 1953 
will be no less than $80,000,000,000. Under 
these circumstances, we are likely to err on 
the low side rather than on the high side in 
making our tax plans for the future. It is 
unwise to try to trim the tax pre- 
cisely to get no more than a budget balance 
in the present fiscal year. A moderate 
budget surplus, if it is achieved, would be 
welcome. It would enable us to further re- 
duce the public debt and thus to counteract 
the excess demand which will surely mate- 
rialize as the defense program develops. 
Equally important, it will put us in a better 
position next year to face the full impact of 
inflationary pressures when Government ex- 
penditures will be substantially higher than 
they are today. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND AND FAIR TAX 
PROGRAM 


I believe you will agree with me that the 
man on the street, however unsophisticated 
he may be, endorses a pay-as-we-go policy. 
He is willing to be taxed to pay for his own 
defense. But he insists that taxes be levied 
fairly, that everybody shoulder the burden 
according to his ability to pay. 

I want to emphasize this point because I 
believe it is important. When we increase 
the tax burden of a married man vith two 
children and with an income of $60 a week 
by $1 a week, we are denying him the use of 
a dollar which would otherwise go for food, 
clothing or lodging. There is little room for 
anything else in his budget. This sacrifice 
can and will be borne by our wage earners 
and farmers if they are assured that others 
are paying their fair share. 

We cannot in good faith ask the rank and 
file to make a substantially larger tax con- 
tribution for the defense effort when a 
chosen few can take advantage of glaring 
loopholes in the tax laws. It would violate 
every test of equal sacrifice to ask the man 
with low income to pay higher excise and in- 
come taxes when the rich become richer 
through our failure to close loopholes, 

There are those who will argue that loop- 
hole-closing will not raise much revenue. 
This line of argument is familiar: why worry 
about a relatively small amount of revenue 
when billions are needed: substantial addi- 
tional revenue can be raised only by raising 
rates. This is false counsel. Let there be 
no mistake about this: billions of dollars 
can be raised by plugging loopholes. If these 
loopholes are not plugged the required rev- 
enue must be raised from those less able to 
pay. Here are a few examples of these loop- 
holes. 

First, the unbelievably generous depletion 
provisions hand the oil and mining interest 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 
Last year, the President called this loophole 
the most glaring in the tax laws. Congress 
did nothing about it. This year with tax 
rates going still higher, this loophole is even 
more indefensible. 

Second, the estate and gift taxes are in a 
pitiful state. It is unbelievable that, in a 
country as wealthy as ours, these taxes raise 
little more than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. The Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sented a plan to the Congress last year for 
tightening up these taxes but nothing was 
done. The estate and gift taxes should be 
made to contribute substantially more than 
they do now. A tax bill of the size being 
considered here would be deficient without 
a thorough revision of these taxes. 

Third, at the same time that wage earners 
are paying every last cent of their taxes be- 
cause it is withheld from their pay envelopes, 
billions of dollars of interest and dividends 
are evading taxes. This critical evasion must 
be stopped. The best way to do this is to 
withhold the tax from interest and dividends 
just like we do on wages and salaries. The 
withholding provision for dividends and cer- 
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tain interest payments in this bill is a good 
start in this direction. 

Fourth, the income-splitting provisions 
enacted by the Eightieth Congress confer 
unwarranted tax benefits on the well-to-do. 
People with incomes under $5,000 gained 
nothing from this provision, and this in- 
cludes 80 percent of all the taxpayers. At 
the $25,000 level it reduces taxes of a married 
person by about $2,500; at the $200,000 level 
it saved a married taxpayer about $25,000 
in taxes, We cannot afford to give such large 
tax reductions to the higher-income groups 
in times like these. Equally important, this 
type of tax favoritism is a violation of the 
principle of the ability to pay. 

Aside from these four items there are 
many others, such as the loopholes in the 
excess-profits tax and in the capital-gains 
provisions, the tax exemption for interest on 
State and local government bonds, the weak 
tax provisions for life-insurance companies, 
and the tax hand-outs to the large corpora- 
tions through accelerated amortization pro- 
visions which are now available for some 
86.000, 000, 000 of prospective plant expansion. 

A determined effort to close all the loop- 
holes could be made to yield billions more. 
I realize that the need for speed will preclude 
a complete study of all of these loopholes. 
Nonetheless, there is more than enough to 
choose from to raise the yield in the bill now 
before you without delaying it unnecessarily. 

Since congressional action on appropria- 
tions is not yet completed, the exact amount 
needed for this bill is not known. However, 
there is every indication on the basis of the 
Bureau of the Budget estimates and the 
estimated requirements of the defense pro- 
gram that the prospective yield of the House 
bill will prove to be insufficient to balance 
the budget. In that case, the deficiency can 
be made up by closing the loopholes that I 
have described. If, on the other hand, the 
revenue yield of the House bill proves to be 
adequate, the percentage increases in tax 
rates on individuals and corporations can be 
substantially reduced by a concerted effort 
to close these loopholes. 


ANALYSIS OF H. R. 4473 


According to the estimates of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
the $%7,200,000,000 of additional revenue 
which would be collected in a full year of 
operation under H. R. 4473 would be obtained 
from the following sources: $2,847,000,000 
from changes in the individual income tax; 
$2,855,000,000 from changes in corporation 
income and excess-profits taxes; $1,252,000,- 
000 from increases and revisions in the excise 
taxes, and a net increase of $245,000,000 from 
structural changes. 

The bill as it now stands has three major 
defects: 

First, as I have already indicated, the rev- 
enue yield may be too low. It will not bal- 
ance the budget in fiscal year 1952 at prospec- 
tive levels of expenditures and will moreover 
probably fail to strengthen the tax system 
efficiently to do the job it will be required 
to do before the fiscal year is over. 

Second, although the structural changes 
in the bill show a net increase in revenues 
of almost a quarter of a billion dollars, this 
net figure covers up the fact that the House 
bill introduces several important new loop- 
holes. By reference to the detailed table on 
pages 62 through 65 of the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee on the bill, you 
will find a number of important large tax- 
reduction items which are unwarranted. In 
total, the admitted cost of these provisions, 
which I shall enumerate later, is $153,000,000 
and the actual cost will undoubtedly be 
much greater. This tax bill must be rid of 
such flagrant attempts to distort the tax 
laws in favor of a chosen few. 

The third deficiency of the tak bill is that 
it does not close enough loopholes, There 
are a number of desirable revisions in the 
bill, including a new withholding provision 
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for dividends, interest, and royalties; the 
elimination of the two-for-one offset of 
short-term capital losses against long-term 
capital gains, and the denial of multiple sur- 
tax exemptions and excess-profits credits re- 
sulting from corporate split-ups. These pro- 
visions should be retained but the scope of 
tax revision should be substantially ex- 
panded. 


Individual income tar 


Perhaps the most equitable feature of the 
entire bill is the defense tax which increases 
all present taxes by 1244 percent. Nonethe- 
less, it has been criticized severely, mainly 
by the same people who object to closing 
loopholes. 

We can dispose of the first criticism quite 
easily. It is said that the 12½-percent in- 
crease in tax liabilities is confiscatory and 
that it is too burdensome on the rich. There 
can be no doubt that this portion of the 
bill calls for the rich to make a real contri- 
bution to the defense effort. This is ex- 
actly why I consider this measure to be 
equitable and desirable. For a married per- 
son with two dependents, the defense tax 
would reduce spendable income by 2.3 per- 
cent at the $5,000-net-income level, 3.6 per- 
cent at the $10,000 level, 4.8 percent at the 
$25,000 level, and 8.1 percent at the $100,000 
level. The charge of confiscation cannot be 
taken seriously, since the $100,000 taxpayer 
will have $41,600 left after taxes even after 
the increase provided by this bill, and with- 
out taking into account the many oppor- 
tunities for tax avoidance which are avail- 
able to the $100,000 taxpayer. 

The argument against the 1214 -percent in- 
crease which is to be given more serious 
consideration is that there are other means 
of raising $3,000,000,000 in the framework of 
the individual income tax which would more 
effectively relieve inflationary pressures. It 
is theoretically true that, potentially, a dol- 
lar in the hands of a person who needs that 
dollar for everyday expenditures is more in- 
flationary than a dollar in the hands of those 
who are fortunate enough to save part of 
their income. However, I feel strongly, and 
I am convinced that the majority of the 
American people share this feeling, that tax- 
able individuals in the lowest brackets are 
already contributing more than their fair 
share of the total tax burden. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on the 
the Economic Report recently published the 
latest study of the distribution of total Fed- 
eral, State and local taxes by income levels. 
These figures are no less than startling and 
it is unfortunate that they have not been 
given more widespread publicity. The facts 
are that, in 1948, individuals and families 
with incomes under $1,000 paid 23.6 percent 
of their income in taxes to all levels of 
government. This compares with 20.3 per- 
cent between $1,000 and $2,000; almost 22 
percent between $2,000 and $5,000; 23.1 per- 
cent between $5,000 and $7,500; and 31.7 per- 
cent in the classes above $7,500. Thus, the 
people with incomes below $1,000 actually 
bear a heavier tax load, when all taxes are 
taken into account, than any group up to 
the $7,500 level. 

The brunt of the recent rise in prices fell 
on those people who can barely make ends 
meet. In the light of the facts I have just 
mentioned, it would be cruel to require low- 
income people to pay a disproportionate 
share of the additional tax load needed for 
defense. I submit that the need to impose 
taxes to help control inflation should not be 
used as an excuse for the adoption of op- 
pressive increases in income taxes or some 
form of sales taxation which would weigh 
less heavily on wealthy individuals who can 
contribute to the national effort without suf- 
fering any hardship. 

It is well to recall, in this connection, that 
persons in the middle and higher income 
brackets derive the largest benefits from the 
preferential treatment granted married per- 
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sons in the Revenue Act of 1948. The in- 
come-splitting provision, which was adopted 
at that time to equalize tax burdens of mar- 
ried persons in all States, created serious in- 
equalities in the tax treatment of single per- 
sons and married persons. H. R. 4473 not 
only does not remove these inequalities but 
actually increases the tax differential between 
single persons and married persons by the 
same 124% percent by which all rates are 
increased. 

The Ways and Means Committee was well 
aware of these inequalities and felt it neces- 
sary to extend half of the advantage of in- 
come splitting to single persons who are 
heads of households. A lead of household 
is defined in H. R. 4473 as single persons who 
maintain in their household children or 
their descendants whether or not they can 
support themselves or who maintain any 
relative for whom they claim an exemption 
under present law. The line between single 
persons who do and who do not qualify as 
heads of households is not sharply drawn 
by this definition. Considerable litigation 
will result and there is grave danger that 
eventually the principle of income splitting 
with its regressive effects will be extended 
to all single persons. 

Income splitting reduced the effectiveness 
of rate graduation in the individual income 
tax and consequently increased the relative 
tax burden of the lower income classes, par- 
ticularly those whose surtax net income is 
below $2,000. Extending this privilege or 
parts thereof to heads of households fur- 
ther reduces the effectiveness of rate gradua- 
tion and does so precisely at a time when 
the burdens of all other taxpayers are being 
increased in the interest of the defense 
effort. It is my conviction that the reduc- 
tion of the differential in tax liabilities be- 
tween married persons and single persons 
should be reduced not by extending the 
regressive feature of income splitting to a 
new category of taxpayers but on the con- 
trary by eliminating this privilege in the 
case of married persons. 

I suggest that the head-of-household pro- 
vision be removed from the bill and that the 
bill be revised so as to remove the advantage 
of income splitting for all married persons. 
This can be done without destroying the 
equality of tax treatment for married per- 
sons in all States and without jeopardizing 
the operation of local property laws. It 
would mainly affect married couples whose 
surtax net income is in excess of $10,000. 
It would not alter the tax liabilities of mar- 
ried persons.in the first surtax net income 
bracket and would increase the liabilities of 
married couples under $10,000 by relatively 
small amounts. The revenue to be gained 
from this revision amounts to about $2,800,- 
000,000 under the rates provided by the bill. 


Corporation tates 


The bill raises corporation income and 
excess-profits taxes by a total of $2,800,000,- 
000 in a full year. This increase is justified 
on the basis of the large increases in profits 
which corporations have experienced. For 
the entire year 1951, the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation estimates that 
corporation profits will amount to $20,000,- 
000,000 after the taxes imposed by this bill. 
This compares with average profits after taxes 
in the three best years of the base period 
1946-49 of $18,800,000,000. Even though corp- 
orations are subject to an excess-profits tax 
on earnings in excess of 85 percent of average 
base period earnings, it is now clear that re- 
lief provisions which greatly enlarge the con- 
cept of normal earnings operate to exempt a 
large portion of excess profits from special 
taxation, 

It has been contended that the tax in- 
crease imposed by the House bill, which be- 
comes effective on January 1 of this year, is 
retroactive. Except for the increased cor- 
poration income taxes adopted last year, 
changes in corporation tax rates have ordi- 
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narily been made effective beginning in the 
calendar year during which the legislation 
was enacted, I consider the departure last 
year as having been unwarranted. This year, 
deferment of the corporation income tax 
increase until after the bill is enacted would 
free the corporations from increased tax 
burdens on their record profits. Profits in 
the first half of the year will run at an aver- 
age annual rate of close to $50,000,000,000 
before taxes and after taxes they will prob- 
ably average $23,000,000,000. These are high 
profits by any standard and are properly 
subject to higher taxes. The argument that 
increased corporation taxes made effective 
the first of the year are retroactive is merely 
a pretense to enable corporations to escape 
their fair share of this year’s tax burden. 


Undesirable provisions in the bill 


As I have indicated, there are a number of 
technical provisions which have been insert- 
ed in the bill in the name of tax revision, 
but which provide substantial and unwar- 
ranted tax reduction. It is unconscionable to 
impose $3,000,000,000 of taxes on ordinary 
individual incomes and at the same time to 
allow a few to have very substantial tax re- 
ductions. 

The provisions I refer to are the extension 
of percentage ‘depletion to a large number of 
minerals at a cost of $67,000,000; the double 
deduction granted to development costs in 
mining at a cost of $20,000,000; the extension 
of capital gains treatment to coal royalties at 
a cost of $10,000,000; and the head-of- 
household provision, which I have already 
discussed, at a cost of $56,000,000. Finally, 
the provision on family partnerships, which 
was eliminated in the Revenue Act of 1950, is 
back again to plague us. The Committee on 
Ways and Means did not estimate the revenue 
loss from this provision, but it will certainly 
run into millions of dollars, 

I believe it is desirable to examine only 
one of these provisions to illustrate how 
thin the justification for the relief is in 
these cases. On the subject of coal royal- 
ties, for example, the Committee on Ways 
and Means stated that coal royalties should 
be treated as capital gains because lessors 
of coal property have not, it is claimed, re- 
ceived price adjustments for royalty con- 
tracts made in the past and that some of 
them cannot benefit from percentage deple- 
tion even under the generous terms of pres- 
ent law. To compensate such individuals 
for these great hardships the tax law sin- 
gles them out and grants them capital gains 
treatment. This is no more unfair than if 
we were to grant capital gains treatment 
to interest on bonds issued before January 1, 
1951, on the ground that the interest rate 
is fixed by contract and is not adjusted for 
price increases. There is absolutely no jus- 
tification for such discriminatory provisions 
and they should be eliminated from this bill. 

I need not dwell at great length on the 
family partnership provision which we dis- 
cussed in full on the Senate floor in con- 
nection with the Revenue Act of 1950. This 
provision is the same as that in the Senate 
version in the Revenue Act of 1950 which 
was eliminated by the House and Senate 
conferees. 

There is no question that this family part- 
nership provision opens up a very substan- 
tial new loophole. Far from simplifying the 
law this provision will multiply and codify 
a number of existing complications, It 
literally invites every owner of a moderately 
successful business to split his business in- 
come with his children and other relatives 
by granting them an interest in the busi- 
ness through a gift of capital. The report 
of the Ways and Means Committee justifies 
the provision on the ground that it is in- 
tended to clarify the law. But it is really 
intended as an announcement to all in- 
dividuals that for the relatively minor cost 
of changing their business from a sole pro- 
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prietorship to an artificial partnership it 
will be possible to split their incomes several 
ways for tax purposes. 

Combined with the elimination of the 
advantage of income-splitting for all mar- 
ried people, removal of the provisions which 
I have enumerated would add a total of 
almost $3,000,000,000 of revenue to the bill. 

PROPOSED LOOPHOLE-CLOSING PROVISIONS 

Percentage depletion 

The first and most important loophole 
which should be closed is the percentage de- 
pletion loophole. At present rates and in- 
come levels, percentage depletion saves oil 
and mining interests at least three quarters 
of a billion dollars a year. Such a tax relief 
cannot be justified either on equity grounds 
or on economic grounds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has dis- 
cussed with your committee and the commit- 
tee on Ways and Means the nature of this 
loophole and has presented some astound- 
ing figures as to how big it really is. He 
also outlined to you in some detail, dur- 
ing the hearings on the Revenue Act of 
1950, the adjustments which can be made 
as a first step toward eliminating this loop- 
hole. His proposal was to reduce percentage 
depletion for oil, gas, and sulfur to 15 per- 
cent of gross income and for nonmetallic 
minerals to § percent. He also proposed that 
oil and gas operators who elect to deduct as 
expense intangible drilling and development 
costs be required to reduce income from the 
property by the amount of such expended 
costs in computing their depletion allow- 
ance. These changes would increase revenues 
by $300,000,000. If adopted, they would 
eliminate the excuse for extending percen- 
tage depletion to other minerals, as the 
House bill does. So long as these provisions 
remain unchanged, it will be difficult to with- 
stand the pressure to enlarge the list of 
minerals allowed percentage depletion. 

Estate and gift taxes 

Except for the estate and gift-splitting 
provisions which were enacted in 1948, the 
estate and gift taxes have remained un- 
touched since 1942. The opportunities to 
avoid high transfer taxes either by plac- 
ing property. in trust or making gifts still 
remain open for those who have skilled legal 
counsel. The 1948 provisions, moreover, 
undercut substantially the effectiveness of 
the already weakened rate structures of these 
taxes. In their present state, the transfer 
taxes are no more than a mere appendage 
of the tax system and do not accomplish 
either the equity objective for which they 
were designed or raise sufficient revenue in 
a defense period. : 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given 
to your committee a detailed account of the 
loopholes in this area and has also recom- 
mended specific measures that might be 
adopted to strengthen them. He suggested 
that exemptions be reduced and that rates 
be increased. I would add to this that the 
estate and gift-splitting provisions should be 
repealed. At least $700,000,000 of additional 
revenue can easily be raised from these re- 
visions. This would increase the total yield 
of the estate and gift taxes to almost $1,- 
500,000,000, an amount which would not be 
unduly burdensome in view of our require- 
ments for additional revenue. 

Capital gains 

The capital-gains rate is now limited to a 
maximum of 25 percent and profits from the 
sale of assets held for 6 months or more are 
given this preferential treatment. So far as 
I have been able to determine, the 6-month 
holding period accomplishes nothing except 
to reduce the taxes of speculators who are 
able in one way or another to hold their 
gains for at least 6 months in order to obtain 
the preferential rate on long-term capital 
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The low rate of tax on capital gains singles 
out for special treatment incomes which are 
no less evidence of ability to pay than other 
types of incomes. Moreover, capital gains 
are a high proportion of income in the high- 
est brackets and the preferential treatment 
accorded them is, therefore, especially favor- 
able to the wealthy. 

The logic presented by the Secretary of the 
Treasury seems to be appropriate for correct- 
ing this deficiency in the tax bill. He 
pointed out in his statement to you that 
the starting rate on ordinary incomes and 
the rate on long-term capital gains for in- 
dividuals not subject to the alternative tax 
were increased substantially under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1950 and will also be increased 
again under this bill. The adjustment in 
the rate in the alternative tax should be 
increased correspondingly. 

Another adjustment in capital gains pro- 
visions which should now be-made is the 
elimination of sections 117 (j) and (k). Sec- 
tion 117 (j) is the “one-way street” which 
gives individuals and corporations the op- 
portunity to be taxed at capital gains rates 
on profits from the sale of depreciable prop- 
erty, but allows them to deduct losses on 
such property in full. Section 117 (k) gives 
capital gains treatment to timber and under 
the bill it is expanded to coal royalties. 

Lengthening the holding period, an in- 
crease in the alternative tax rate commen- 
surate with the increases in the starting 
rate on ordinary incomes since Korea and 
repeal of sections 117 (j) and (k) would 
raise the revenue from capital gains by an 
additional $400,000,000. 

I have reviewed fairly extensively the pro- 
visions of the House bill in order to indi- 
cate how they can be revised and strength- 
ened to yield sufficient revenue for our pay- 
as-we-go policy. Most of my suggestions in- 
volve eliminating loopholes which have 
crept into this bill and old loopholes which 
still remain in the law. Loophole closing 
is not an easy undertaking since it will 
raise oppositions by powerful interests. Un- 
fortunately, the man -on the street does not 
have a lobby to protest the injustices in 
our tax laws. He must be protected none- 
theless. 

We are all committed to a pay-as-we-go 
policy. It is essential to the continued suc- 
cecs of the defense program. It is our duty 
and responsibility to the people to see to 
it that increases in their taxes are accom- 
panied by reductions in the unwarranted 
relief provisions of the present tax laws. 
Your colleagues in the Senate are relying 
heavily on this committee to report to them 
a tax bill which meets these requirements. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1046) to readjust 
postal rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], on 
page 30, to strike out section 12, regard- 
ing restoration of delivery service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I send 
forward an amendment, which I ask to 
have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 18, line 14, 
following the colon, it is proposed to 
strike out the language down to and 
through the word “section” in line 18, 
as follows: “Provided further, That the 
minimum charge per piece of 1½ cents 
specified in the foregoing proviso shall 
be increased to 1½ cents 1 year after 
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the effective date of the increases in rates 
made by this section.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in ref- 
erence to the committee amendment ap- 
pearing on page 18 of the bill, I desire 
to make a brief explanation. On page 
18, in line 13, the committee amend- 
ment provides that “the rate shall be 
10 cents for each pound or fraction 
thereof with a minimum charge per 
piece of 1% cents.” On the same page, 
I propose to strike out completely the 
proviso which reads: “Provided further, 
That the minimum charge per piece of 
1% cents specified in the foregoing pro- 
viso”—that is, the original 11⁄4 cents 
“shall be increased to 144 cents 1 year 
after the effective date of the increases 
in rates made by this section.” 

Mr. President, in the briefest possible 
time I should like to discuss section 3 
of this bill, which contains the proviso 
I have just read. 

This section, dealing with third-class 
mail, the poor man’s carrier, involves 
over 10,000,000,000 pieces of mail annu- 
ally, and is the major vehicle by which 
our great national charities and thou- 
sands of small-business men derive their 
revenue. 

It is an important question. It in- 
volves the economic fate of many peo- 
ple, and many small communities. It 
involves the future of our voluntary phil- 
anthropic organizations, such as dis- 
abled veterans, Boys Town, March of 
Dimes, crippled children, and other wor- 
thy charities. It involves so much that 
I ask the indulgence and implore the 
attention of the Senate for a few min- 
utes while we earnestly look at this pro- 
posal. 

The bill proposes, on page 18, line 
14, through line 17, that the rate, which 
is now 1 cent per piece when mailed in 
bulk quantities, be increased 25 percent 
this year, and another 25 percent next 
year. This would involve a 50-percent 
increase in third-class mail. Such an 
increase would not only work serious 
hardship, but I doubt whether it would 
provide anything like the revenue antic- 
ipated. As every businessman knows, 
one cannot increase revenue merely by 
jacking up his price. Third-class mail 
exists because it is, perforce, an econ- 
omizer. If it ceases to be such, then 
we find an immediate falling off of the 
utilization of third class, and a trans- 
fer to the use of other mails, such as 
magazine and newspaper advertising, 
door-to-door circulars, radio, TV, and 
so forth. This will not result in any 
saving to the Department, since the 
third-class revenue is derived by the De- 
partment without the employment of 
personnel or facilities in proportion to 
the revenue which it produces. 

In other words, the Department has 
certain standing facilities, which it must 
maintain anyhow, which are used for 
handling first-, second-, and fourth-class 
mail. Irrespective of what happens, 
that service must continue. When these 
facilities and the personnel are not en- 
gaged in handling these higher priority 
mails, the third-class material is worked 
on. Moreover, this type of mail requires 
much less handling, since it is brought 
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to the post offices rather than being col- 
lected from boxes, with precanceled 
stamps, faced, sorted, and tied, so that 
the Department’s work is negligible. 

One more point regarding the third- 
class mailer. To a small-business man, 
the usual facilities of national advertis- 
ing and promotion are prohibitive. He 
cannot afford them. He cannot adver- 
tise. Yet he may produce a product 
locally, in Spartanburg, S. C., Peoria, 
III., or Santa Fe, N. Mex., which is de- 
sired and useful to people in all the 48 
States. He cannot send salesmen on the 
road, or establish show windows in the 
great merchandising centers of the coun- 
try. He can merely mail the informa- 
tion about his product to retailers and 
customers. Such mailings are done via 
third-class. They invariably generate 
great quantities of first-class responses. 
They result in a considerable and profit- 
able business to the Department. 

Also, they make it possible for the 
small business to reach a national mar- 
ket. But, and I stress this most ear- 
nestly, if this small-business man’s mail- 
ing cost is increased 50 percent, so that 
his chances of covering his mailing costs 
are dubious, then he will most certainly 
be compelled to seek some other means 
of advancing his product. I fear that 
many small enterprises will go to the 
wall for want of a substitute medium. 

In the case of third-class mail, a 25 
percent increase appears to me to be ade- 
quate, and anything more than that, at 
this time, prohibitive and self-defeating. 

I do not think that there is any prece- 
dent for graduating the increase in mail 
rates as this bill proposes: 25 percent 
the first year and 25 percent the next 
year thereafter. In second class the in- 
creases are staggered because various 
magazines have subscriptions which run 
for several years and, consequently, there 
is no way of passing on an increase ex- 
cept gradually. 

But, in the matter of third-class, or 
first-class, I think it would be a most 
dangerous precedent for the Congress to 
propose legislation which binds the 
hands of future Congresses. 

What right have we in the Congress 
to pass legislation binding the next Con- 
gress? I believe it is only fair that we 
should act for ourselves and at least 
give the next Congress a chance to look 
into the question. 

Let us pass the bill making this in- 
crease from a cent to a cent and one- 
quarter. Do Senators realize what that 
means? It means a 25 percent increase 
in the first section of the proviso. We 
increase it from one cent to a cent and 
a quarter. That is a terrific increase. I 
am willing to go along with the com- 
mittee on that point. 

In the meantime I understand that 
a thorough, impartial Joint Committee, 
suggested by most members of the Com- 
mittee, will conduct a thorough study of 
the Department and the rate-making 
machinery. They will come up with rec- 
ommendations and a complete analysis 
of the cost-accounting system. Then 
we will know with certainty where to 
allocate deficits and where to increase 
or lower rates. 

Until that time, it would seem fool- 
hardy and inequitable to slap a 50 per- 
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cent increase on to a vital classification 
of mail two years in advance. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to add one thought in the spirit of 
caution. 

One of the prime factors in developing 
our country has been the postal service. 
I stated earlier in the day that when the 
founders of the Nation and those who 
gave us the written law of the land pro- 
vided for post offices and post roads they 
intended to give service to the American 
people. 

It was not sheer caprice on the part of 
the founding fathers that they insisted 
on a postal service, and it is significant 
that the Postmaster General was one of 
the first Cabinet officers to be created 
along with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Attorney General. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

oar CHAVEZ. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico stated that 
the founding fathers intended the postal 
service to be an instrumentality of edu- 
cation. May I inquire whether they in- 
tended that the postal service should 
operate at a deficit of 8555,000, 000 a 
year? 

Mr. CI"AVEZ. No; but when the Sena- 
tor from Illinois votes for pay increases 
for postal employees we are likely to 
have a deficit, and we cannot blame the 
Post Office Department. I recall the first 
deficit the Post Office Department had. 
It was $340,000,000. It was not on ac- 
count of the cost of operating the De- 
partment; it was because we thought, 
under our responsibility, that the sal- 
aries of the employees of the Post Office 
Department should be increased to that 
extent. Certainly the Department 
should not operate at a deficit. But the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, who 
is a historian at heart and a teacher of 
history, knows it was never intended 
that the Post Office Department should 
be a revenue-collecting agency of the 
Federal Government. Am I correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Mexico is eminently correct. I do 
not think anyone proposes that the De- 
partment should be a collector of rey- 
enue, but I think everyone is frightened 
at the deficit. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. There are too many 
subsidies to the airplane companies and 
too many subsidies to others. Go to the 
Washington Airport now. How much do 
the people who bring the mail by air- 
plane to that point pay to the Federal 
Government for the handling of the 
mail? We make the Santa Fe Railroad 
pay and we make the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad pay. When we compel the pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspapers to 
pay proportionate and adequate rates in 
order to advertise the tomato juice which 
is advertised to be sold to the Senator 
from Illinois, I do not think we shall 
have that deficit. Nevertheless, one of 
the prime factors in developing our coun- 
try has been the postal service, and I 
actually believe in my heart what I 
stated a little while ago, that it is the 
agency of Government closest to the 


American people, in addition to the fact 
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that I also feel in my heart that the 
postal employees actually earn their pay. 

Recently we have heard comments 
that the Post Office must be run as a 
business, and that it should show a profit, 
or break even. This type of thinking 
is absurd and stems from ignorance. 
How would it ever be possible to develop 
such States as the Rocky Mountain 
States, or my own New Mexico, were it 
not possible for the remote farmer, lum- 
berman, miner, to do his shopping and 
keep in contact with his friends and 
family via the mails? 

Of course the postal deficit is large. 
Much of that deficit is due to added bur- 
dens, subsidies for aviation, and other 
carriers, which have been tacked on to 
the postal budget. There is free Gov- 
ernment mail. There are other burdens 
placed on the Department. 

Let us not be stampeded into an orgy 
of rate raising, only to discover that we 
have actually acquired no additional 
revenue and merely crippled the Depart- 
ment in the field of general public serv- 
ice, for which it was originally created. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I have listened with in- 
terest to the statement made by the 
Senator from New Mexico. The com- 
mittee heard arguments pro and con 
with regard to whether a 25-percent in- 
crease would be the correct percentage 
or whether a 50-percent increase would 
be correct, or whether the incease 
should be 15 percent, or some other fig- 
ure. It was brought to our attention 
that if as much as a 50-percent increase 
were imposed at one time it would hurt 
many small-business concerns through- 
out the Nation. That was the reason we 
provided for a 25-percent increase in the 
first year and a further 25-percent in- 
crease in the second year. The members 
of the committee felt that was the right 
course to pursue. I understand the 
House desires a flat 50-percent increase. 
The committee known as the Carlson 
committee is going to make a study in 
regard to rates, and if they find that 
next year we should provide for a fur- 
ther 25-percent increase, we can make it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was my sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That being so, I feel inclined to accept 
the amendment and take it to confer- 
ence and see if we can work out a satis- 
factory arrangement between the House 
and Senate committees. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, first of 
all I wish to enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which section 12 of Senate 
bill 1046 was eliminated from the bill by 
action taken by the Senate a short while 
ago. I might add that I was called from 
the Chamber and was not present at the 
time the vote was taken. 

Mr. President, do I correctly under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina is going to take to 
conference the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. It will not affect the revenue the 
first year. We are having a study made 
of what should be done for the future, 
If we find that in justice and equity a 
25-percent increase should be made next 
year, that increase can be made, 
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Mr. LANGER. I wish to join with the 
Senator from New Mexico in the amend- 
ment he has offered. It is identical with 
the amendment I offered in committee. 
I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico has offered the amend- 
ment. + 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me also inform the Senator from 
New Mexico on one point. He talked 
about eleemosynary corporations and 
religious and other organizations. That 
is a subject already taken care of in the 
bill. It is a matter which is already go- 
ing to conference. : 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico does not affect con- 
sideration of such matters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isuggest the absente 
of a quorum. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as for- 
mrer chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is fully aware of 
the threat which a 50-percent increase 
in the bulk third-class rate poses 
to farmers, countless small-business 
firms, and philanthropic organizations 
throughout the Nation. 

No one in this body or elsewhere is 
certain that the cost-analysis system 
of the Post Office Department is any- 
where near accurate. On one hand, we 
have the opinion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that he can double the revenue from 
third-class mail simply by doubling the 
rate. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I think we are all familiar with 
the fact that shortly after the rate for 
money orders was raised we had to 
change and revise the law and go back to 
the old rate. 

The postage bill of any mailer is often 
his largest cost item. Any undue in- 
crease in that particular cost puts upon 
him the requirement that he trim sail 
or go out of business. Even the com- 
mittee has recognized the possibility of 
disaster striking third-class mail users 
by adopting an unprecedented graduated 
formula. 

I agree with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico that we should hold off on 
the second 25-percent increase unti the 
joint committee created under section 13 
has had an opportunity fully to examine 
the rate-making machinery. If it then 
appears that en increase to 50 percent 
is warranted, the Congress can legislate. 
I urge my fellow Senators to vote for 
the amendment. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
on my feet and about to withdraw my 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 
May I be permitted to inquire whether 
the eminent chairman of the committee 
accepted the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvxzl to elim- 
inate the second increase in third-class 
matter? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I agreed to accept the amendment, but 
the Senate has not voted on it yet. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that I hope 
the amendment will be subject to the 
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decision of the Senate, because as I un- 
derstand, it will result in the giving up 
of $17,000,000 of revenue. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It will result in giving up nothing the 
first year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the second year 
it will give up $17,000,000, will it not? 
y Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 

es. , 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the size of 
the Post Office deficit I think the decision 
on that point is a very serious one, and 
I hope it will not be carried out too 
quickly without some debate on the 
subject. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota tem- 
porarily withhold his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. LANGER. I withhold my sugges- 
tion, Mr. President. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. The senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] is 
in charge of a bill dealing with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, Senate bill 2006, 
Calendar 682. He thought the bill could 
be disposed of quickly, since, as he un- 
derstood, there was no opposition to it. 
I wonder if we cannot secure unanimous 
consent to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness temporarily, and take up the Ex- 
port-Import Bank bill and dispose of it 
now. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
mean that the Senate should take up the 
Export-Import Bank bill tomorrow? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, I suggest that 
the Senate dispose of it now; I thought 
the Senator desired to call it up now and 
pass it this afternoon, 

Mr. MAYBANK. The bill provides for 
authorization to extend the credit of the 
Export-Import Bank. I have discussed 
it with the senior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. The bill was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. However, I 
would not expect the bill to be passed 
by the Senate today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would not want 
to take it up today unless we can dispose 
of it today. I was under the impression 
the Senator from South Carolina desired 
action this evening. 

Mr. MAYBANK. A billion dollars is 
involved in the bill. It will take an hour 
or two at least to consider it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Under the circum- 
stances, I shall not ask to lay aside the 
unfinished business. We shall continue 
with the schedule as outlined previously, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, is it the 
purpose of the majority leader to con- 
tinue consideration of the unfinished 
business until we finally act on it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am sorry to say 
to my friend from New Mexico that un- 
fortunately that does not appear pos- 
sible. I have told some Senators that we 
will recess by 7 o’clock. If we are now 
to have a quorum call we would not get 
through with that call in time to trans- 
act any business. Under those circum- 
stances I think we may as well recess 
until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Senator from Arizona makes a mo- 
tion, the Chair would suggest that action 
be taken on the pending amendment. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the first amendment 
which I wish to call up tomorrow is the 
graduated-leave amendment. The sav- 
ing caused by the graduated-leave 
amendment is more than that of the 20- 
day leave bill known as the Douglas 
amendment. I think probably we can 
dispose of it in a short while. We have 
already voted in the Senate unanimous- 
ly on it once before. Senators know 
what it is. We have discussed it in the 
Senate previously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The amendment was, on page 13, after 
line 14, to insert “Title I.” 


On page 37, line 10, after the word 
anes to strike out “Act” and insert 
40 e“. 


i On page 37, line 13, after the word 
2 to strike out “Act” and insert 
“ e”. 


On page 37, after line 17, to insert: 
TITLE II 


SEC. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951.” 


COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 


Src, 202. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), this title shall apply to all civil- 
jan officers and employees of the United 
States and of the government of the District 
of Columbia, including officers and employees 
of corporations wholly owned or controlled 
by the United States. 

(b) (1) This title shall not apply to— 

(A) teachers and librarians of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; 

(B) part-time officers and employees for 
whom there has not been established a regu- 
lar tour of duty covering at least 5 days in 
any administrative workweek; 

(C) temporary employees engaged on con- 
struction work at hourly rates; 

(D) employees of the Canal Zone govern- 
ment and the Panama Canal Company when 
employed on the Isthmus of Panama; 

(E) commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service; 

(F) commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

(G) doctors, dentists, and nurses in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration; and 

(H) officers and employees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

(2) This title, except section 203 (g), shall 
not apply to alien employees who occupy 
positions outside the several States and the 
District of Columbia, 

(3) Section 204 of this title shall not apply 
to officers and members of Metropolitan 
Police and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

ANNUAL LEAVE 

Sec. 203. (a) Officers and employees to 
whom this title applies shall be entitled to 
annual leave with pay which shall accrue at 
the rate of 

(1) one-half day for each full biweekly 
pay period in the case of officers and em- 
Ployees with less than 2 years of service, 

(2) three-fourths day for each full biweek- 
ly pay pericd (except that the rates of ac- 
crual for the last full biweekly pay period in 
the calendar year shall be one and one-fourth 
days) in the case of officers and employees 
with 2 but less than 15 years of service, and 
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(3) one day for each full biweekly pay 
period in the case of officers and employees 
with 15 years or more of service. 

In determining years of service for the 
purposes of this subsection, there shall be 
included all service creditable under the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
for the purposes of an annuity under such 
act and the determination of the period of 
service rendered may be made upon the basis 
of an affidavit of the employee. In the case 
of an officer or employee who is not paid on 
the basis of biweekly pay periods, the leave 
provided by this title shall accrue at the same 
rate as it would accrue if such officer or em- 
ployee were paid on the basis of biweekly 
pay periods. 

(b) Any change in the rate of accrual of 
leave by an officer or employee under the 
provisions of this subsection shall take effect 
as of the beginning of the pay period fol- 
lowing the pay period, or corresponding pe- 
riod in the case of an officer or employee who 
is not paid on the basis of biweekly pay pe- 
riods, in which such officer or employee com- 
pletes the prescribed period of service. 

(c) The leave provided for in this section, 
which is not used by an officer or employee, 
shall accumulate for use in succeeding years 
until it totals not to exceed 60 days at the 
end of the last complete biweskly pay pe- 
riod occurring in any calendar year. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (c), a maximum accumulation not 
to exceed 90 days at the end of the last 
complete biweekly pay period in any calen- 
dar year is authorized to the following cate- 
gories of employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, other than officers and employees in 
the Foreign Service of the United States un- 
der the Department of State, stationed out- 
side the several States and the District of Co- 
lumbia: 

(1) Persons directly recruited or trans- 
ferred from the United States by the Federal 
Government. 

(2) Persons employed locally but (A) who 
were originally recruited from the United 
States and have been in substartially con- 
tinuous employment by other Federal agen- 
cies, United States firms, interests, or organ- 
izations, international organ‘zations in which 
the United States Government participates, 
or foreign governments, and whose condi- 
tions of employment provide for their return 
transportation to the United States, or (B) 
who were at the time of employment tem- 
porarily absent from the United States for 
purposes of travel or formal study and main- 
tained residence in the United St-tes dur- 
ing such temporary absence. 

(3) Persons who are not normally resi- 
dents of the area concerned and who are 
discharged from the military service of the 
United States to accept employment with an 
agency of the Federal Government. 

(e) Where an officer or employee to whom 
the provisions of subsection (d) are appli- 
cable, or who is in the Foreign Service of the 
United States under the Department of 
State, and whose post of duty is outside the 
several States and the District of Columbia 
returns to any such State or the District of 
Columbia on leave, the leave granted pur- 
suant to this act shall, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
head of the department or agency, be ex- 
clusive of the time actually and necessarily 
occupied in going to and from his post of 
duty and such time as may be necessarily 
occupied in awaiting sailing or flight. 

(f) Officers and employees in the Foreign 
Service of the United States under the De- 
partment of State may be granted leave of 
absence, without regard to any other leave 
provided by this title, for use in the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, at a 
rate equivalent to 1 week for each 4 months 
of service outside the several States and the 
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District of Columbia. Not more than one 
period of leave of absence under this subsec- 
tion shall be authorized in any 24-month 


period. Such leave may be accumulated for . 


future use without regard to the limitation 
in subsection (c) but no such leave which 
is not used shall be made the basis for any 
terminal leave or lump-sum payment. 

(g) Alien employees who occupy positions 
outside the several States and the District of 
Columbia may, in the discretion cf the head 
of the department or agency concerned, be 
granted leave of absence with pay not in ex- 
cess of the amount allowable under this 
title in the case of citizen employees. 

(h) The leave provided for in this section, 
including such leave as will accrue to any 
officer or employee during the calendar year, 
may be granted at any time during such 
calendar year as the heads of the various 
departments and independent establish- 
ments may prescribe. 

(i) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a), an officer or employee shall be 
entitled to annual leave under this title only 
after having been employed currently for a 
continuous period of 90 days under one or 
more appointments without break in servize. 
In any case in which an officer or employee 
completes a period of continuous employ- 
ment of 90 days there shall be credited to 
him an amount of leave equal to the amount 
which, but for this subsection, would have 
accrued to him under subsection (a) during 
such period. : 

SICK LEAVE 


Sec. 204. (a) Officers and employees to 
whom this title applies shall be entitled to 
sick leave with pay, which shall accrue at the 
rate of one-half day for each full biweekly 
pay period. Į 

(b) The leave provided for in this section, 
which is not used by an cfficer or employee 
during the year in „aich it accrues, shall 
accumulate and be available for use in suc- 
ceeding years. 

(c) Not to exceed 30 days’ sick leave may 
be advanced in cases of serious disability or 
ailments and when required by the exigencies 
of the situation. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 205. (a) The days of leave provided 
for in this title shall mean days upon which 
an employee would otherwise work and re- 
ceive pay, and shall be exclusive of holidays, 
and all nonworkdays established by Federal 
statute or by Executive or administrative 
order, 

(b) An employee shall be considered for 
the purposes of this title to have been em- 
ployed for a full biweekly pay period if he 
shall have been employed during the days 
within such period, exclusive of holidays and 
all nonworkdays established by Federal stat- 
ute or by Executive or administrative order, 
which fall within his basic administrative 
workweek. 

(c) Part time officers and employees, un- 
less otherwise excepted, shall be entitled on 
a pro rata basis to the benefits provided by 
sections 203 and 204 of this title. 

(d) The authorized absence of a rural car- 
rier on Saturdays which occur within or at 
the beginning or end of a period of sick or 
annual leave of five or more days’ duration 
(or 4 days’ duration if a holiday falls 
within or at the beginning or end of the 
period of sick or annual leave) shall be with- 
out charge to such leave or loss of compen- 
sation. Saturdays occurring in a period of 
annual or sick leave taken in a smaller num- 
ber of days may at the option of the carrier 
be charged to his accrued leave and when so 
charged he shall be paid for such absence. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 206. The Civil Service Commission is 

authorized to prescribe such rules and regu- 


lations as may be necessary to provide for 
the administration of this title. 
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REPEALS 


Sec. 207. (a) The following acts or parts 
of acts are hereby repealed: 

(1) The act entitled “An act to provide 
for vacations to Government employees, and 
for other purposes”, approved March 14, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1161). 

(2) The act entitled “`n, act to standard- 
ize sick leave and extend it to all civilian 
employees,” approved March 14, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1162). 

(3) Section 6 of the act entitled “An act 
to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, offi- 
cers, and employees of the postal service; to 
establish uniform procedure for computing 
compensation; and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved July 6, 1945, as amended (59 Stat. 
435). 

(4) The paragraph under the heading 
“Public Printing and Binding” in the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
other purposes”, approved June 11, 1896 (44 
U. S. C. 45), relating to leaves of absence of 
employees of the Government Printing Office, 

(5) The third proviso in the act of August 
29, 1916 (34 U. S. C. 513). 

(6) Sections 931 and 932 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. 

(7) The fifth paragraph of section 3 (c) 
of the act entitled “An act to consolidate 
the police court of the District of Columbia 
and the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, to be known as “The municipal 
court for the District of Columbia’, to.create 
‘The Municipal Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’, and for other purposes", 
approved April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 192). 

(8) Section €01 of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1952. 

(b) Section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the promotion of substitute 
employees in the postal service, and for other 
purposes”, approved April 15, 1947 (61 Stat. 
40), is amended by striking out the words 
“and leave”. 


SAVING PROVISION 
Sec. 208. (a) In any case in which 
(1) the amount of accumulated annual 


leave carried over into the calendar year 1952 
by an officer or employee under provisions of 


law applicable to such officer or employee on 


December 31, 1951, is in excess of the amount 
allowable under the applicable provisions 


ol section 203, or 


(2) the amount of accumulated annual 
leave to the credit of an officer or employee 
who is subject to the provisions of section 
203 (d) and who becomes subject to the 
provisions of section 203 (c) is in excess of 
the amount allowable under section 203 (e), 


such excess shall remain to the credit of such 
officer or employee until used, but the use 
during any calendar year of an amount of 
leave in excess of the aggregate amount which 
shall have accrued during such calen- 
dar year shall automatically reduce the maxi- 
mum allowable accumulation at the end of 
the last complete biweekly pay period in any 
calendar year until the accumulation of such 
officer or employee no longer exceeds the 
amount prescribed in the applicable provi- 
sions of section 203. 

(b) An officer or employee heretofore sub- 
ject to a system of leave administered on a 
calendar-day basis shall be deemed to have 
his credit on the effective date of this title 
five-sevenths day of leave chargeable as pro- 
vided in section 205 (a) for each calendar 
day’s leave to his credit on such date. 

(c) No officer or employee shall be con- 
sidered, by reason of the enactment of this 
title to have been transferred to an agency 
under a different leave system within the 
meaning of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the payment to certain Government 
employees for accumulated or accrued an- 
nual leave upon their separation from gov- 


1951 


ernment service’, approved December 21, 
1944 (5 U. S. C. 61d). 

(d) Any person who served during the pe- 
riod from December 1, 1950, to January 6, 
1952, as an employee in the postal service, 
other than a substitute rural carrier, under 
a temporary or indefinite appointment for 
not less than 30 days and who shall not have 
been separated from the postal service prior 
to January 6, 1952, shall be deemed to have 
earned annual leave at the rate of 15 days 
per year and sick leave at the rate of 10 days 
per year, and for such purposes shall receive 
credit for one-twelfth of a year for each 
whole calendar month he was carried on the 
roll as a temporary or indefinite employee 
during such period, 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 209. This title shall take effect on 
January 6, 1952, except that paragraph (8) 
of section 207 (a) shall take effect as of the 
date of enactment of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1952. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. DolIcorrectly under- 
stand that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is offering the amendment on the 
question of graduated leave for Federal 
employees and postal employees which 
the Senate previously adopted? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is the same amendment which passed 
the Senate and is now in the House 
awaiting appointment of conferees. 
This amendment would place in effect 
the graduated leave system for postal 
workers and other Federal employees. 

Mr. CARLSON. I sincerely hope that 
the amendment will be approved by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the amend- 
ment which the Senator is offering place 
the postal employees in a status of equal- 
ity so far as sick leave is concerned? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is this the 13 to 26 
day graduated leave? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. It is the amendment to which the 
Senate has already agreed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
- I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that this amendment eliminates 
the retroactive feature which was added 
in committee to the so-called Douglas 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is de- 
sirable, because it was never my inten- 
tion to make the provision retroactive, 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is my intention to secure approval 
of the provision just as it was previously 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


; val JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
eld. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand this 
amendment provides for graduated leave 
of 13, 20, and 26 days, depending upon 
length of service. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAII. I am very glad indeed 
that the Senator has offered the amend- 
ment. I shall strongly support it. I 
think it is only an act of justice. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There was practically unanimity when 
we were discussing the question. I think 
that this is the best way to be sure the 
system will be considered in conference 
before the end of the session. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. EENTON. Is this the proposal 
with respect to which the House has not 
yet appointed conferees? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. BENTON. As I understand, it is 
to be applied to all Federal employees, 
as a substitute for the amendment spon- 


‘sored by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 


DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. This will repeal the Doug- 
las rider. 

Mr. BENTON. It is high time that 
we did this for the postal workers. I 
congratulate the chairman and the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I want 
the Recor to show that I very strongly 
support the proposal of the Senator from 
South Carolina. I think it is absolutely 
right. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. As I understand, this 
amendment does not affect the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No; it does not. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee when 
this amendment would become effective 
if it were approved. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In January 1952. That is about as early 
as the bill can go into effect and be work- 
able administratively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, are there any further 
amendments on the desk? Perhaps we 
can dispose of the bill tonight. 
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Mr. LANGER, I have some amend- 
ments at the desk. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] wanted a quorum present be- 
fore offering his amendments. As I pre- 
viously stated, we would not get through 
in time to dispose of his amendment if 
we were to have a quorum call. 

I should like to make an announce- 
ment with respect to the legislative 
program. It was our expectation that 
we would not only finish the pending bill 
today, but also dispose of the postal pay 
increase bill, Senate bill 355, as well as 
the classified pay bill, Senate bill 622. 
We have not made as much progress as 
I had hoped we would. I hope that we 
can complete action on the pending bill 
tomorrow, and at least dispose of the 
other two bills. If we do not finish these 
bills tomorrow, I do not know when we 
shall be able to take them up again. We 
are working on a tight schedule and it 
should be understood that when the op- 
portunity affords between national de- 
fense bills, we must use it advanta- 
geously to act on other bills such as those 
scheduled for today. If Senators want 
pay bills acted upon, we must use every 
moment available. I hope that we shall 
dispose of these bills tomorrow and per- 
haps be able to take up the air mail sub- 
sidy separation bill, Senate bill 436. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey 
merely wishes to associate himself with 
the motion of the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] to reconsider 
the vote by which the Russell amend- 
ment was agreed to. The junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey had intended to 
make such a motion, had not the mo- 
tion been made by the senior Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely want to suggest that if we keep 
whittling away at this bill, cutting down 
the revenue it will bring, and raising the 
cost of administraiton so that its bene- 
fits are wiped out there may be a good 
deal of opposition to the passage of the 
postal pay increase bill. We cannot con- 
tinue to increase the cost of administer- 
ing the post office service and at the same 
time also increase salaries. Such a policy 
defeats the idea of makiny the new rev- 
enues help meet the increased wage 
rates, and will lead to opposition to the 
postal pay increase bill. 


THREAT OF NEW RED OFFENSIVE IN 
KOREA 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s edition of the Times-Herald 
quotes a story, date-lined Tokyo, Sep- 
tember 5, telling of the threat of a new 
Red offensive, backed by a thousand 
planes and thousands of European Com- 
munist troops. General Ridgway’s 
headquarters states: 

The Red reserve strength includes large 
numbers of Caucasian volunteers from Euro- 
pean satellite nations, including Eastern 
Germany. They were equipped with tanks, 
artillery, and armored cars. These Cau- 
casians have been coming into Korea at the 
rate of 3,000 a day for the last 2 months, ac- 
cording to one report, indicating a total of 
180,000. 
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At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the article from the Times- 
Herald to which I refer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRONGER For Ser To STRIKE, Says RIDGWAY 

Toxyo, September 5.—The threat of a new 

Red offensive, backed by 1,000 planes and 
thousands of European Communist troops, 
hung today over the stalled Korean truce 
talks. 
General Ridgway's headquarters said there 
was a strong possibility of a forthcoming 
Red offensive. It announced with unusual 
frankness that the Communists have 40 new- 
ly equipped divisions poised for action. They 
are supported by 30 reserve divisions and a 
Manchurian-based air force of 1,000 planes, 
headquarters said. 


WHITE TROOPS INCLUDED 


The Red reserve strength, Ridgway's 
headquarters added, includes large numbers 
of Caucasian volunteers from European sat- 
ellite nations, including Eastern Germany. 
They were equipped with tanks, artillery, 
and armored cars. 

These Caucasians have been coming into 
Korea at the rate of 3,000 a day for the last 
2 months, according to one report—indicat- 
ing a total of 180,000. 

These startling figures were made public by 
the allied commander Tuesday shortly after 
Vice Admiral Joy, chief allied truce nego- 
tiator, answered bluntly and briefly the lat- 
est complaints from the Communist high 
command. 


NAM SENDS NEW NOTE 


Gen. Nam II, top Red negotiator, had re- 
hashed earlier charges that Allied planes 
and soldiers had violated the neutral zone 
around Kaesong, where the truce talks were 
suspended by the Reds August 23. 

Nam again demanded that those responsi- 
ble for the alleged incidents be severely 
punished. Joy—in Tokyo to confer with 
Ridgway—replied that the Red charges were 
“intemperate,” “distorted,” and a “mere vol- 
ume of words.” He again denied all of them, 

On the battle front, Allied troops battled 
83,000 Communists on the ridges of east- 
central Korea in a bid to upset the possible 
new Red offensive. 


THREE DIVISIONS IN ACTION 


General Van Fleet, U. N. ground com- 
mander, disclosed that the United States 
Second and Seventh Infantry Divisions and 
the First Marine Division are leading the 
assault, which has pushed the Communists 
back nearly 5 miles at some points. 

These forces, together with an equal num- 
ber of South Koreans, and an Ethiopian bat- 
talion are engaged in a limited offensive 
that has carried them to within artillery 
range of the Red base of Kumsong, 29 miles 
above the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Allied troops Tuesday moved into the stra- 
tegic punchbowl area, which extends 20 miles 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel. This 
level plain controls roads on that part of the 
eastern front. The Reds were pulling back 
here, but U. N. soldiers attacking north of 
Yanggu were stalled by stiff resistance. 

CLOUDS HAMPER PLANES 

The Air Force was out in strength, but 
had difficulty finding targets through low- 
hanging clouds. Fifth Air Force B-26 light 
bombers blasted a Red supply center east of 
Pyongyang, North Korean capital. 

The announcement by Ridgway’s head- 
quarters on the Red build-up was similar to 
an estimate of Red forces issued earlier by 
Gen. J. Van Fleet, but in greater detail. It 
drew this picture of the offensive force built 
up by the Communists: 

Porty divisions—about 400,000 men—are 
already on the battle line. They will have 
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tanks and armored cars operated and main- 
tained by some of the Caucasian troops, 
many of whom are technicians and spe- 
Cialists. 

Thirty reserve divisions spread out from 
the combat zone itself to replacement depots 
as far as Mukden, Manchuria. 

A puppet air force based across the Yalu 
River in Manchuria. This consists of fight- 
ers, light bombers, and ground-attack planes, 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it 
appears as though, in addition to being 
faced by the Red hordes of China, and 
such forces as Russia may have available, 
the valiant troops of this country and our 
allies will have to combat an interna- 
tional brigade, similar to that which 
fought on the Communist side in Spain. 

The significant thing about this de- 
velopment is that the administration 
springs it upon the American pcople 
without warning. But my memory is not 
so short. - 

I hold in my hand a copy of the hear- 
ings recently concluded on the military 
situation in the Far East. On May 26, 
1951, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] engaged in a colloquy with 
General Collins, Army Chief of Staff— 
page 1326. Senator HIcKENLOOPER 
asked: 


Let me ask you this. Do you have any in- 
formation of any kind that there is being 
now formed in Manchuria or in that area, 
I wouldn’t limit it to a particular geo- 
graphical state line, that there is being 
formed in that area on behalf of either the 
Red Chinese or the Kremlin or any of the 
opposing forces to us, an international 
brigade, consisting of substantial numbers, 
at least in part if not in whole, of European 
soldiers of fortune or other soldiers from, 
let’s say, Poland or Czechoslovakia or other 
such countries of that kind, with an indica- 
tion that they may be formed for use against 
our forces, either in Korea or in that area? 

General CoLLINS. I know of no information 
that would substantiate such rumors. 

Senator HIcKENLOOPER. Would you say 
there have not been such rumors and—— 

General CoLLINS. I believe there have 
been 

Senator HIcRENLOO RR. Information, re- 
gardless of the complete reliability of the 
information, but information, so far as being 
told, that there are such rumors extant? 

General CoLLINS. I believe I have seen 
something to the effect that there were 
rumors to that effect, but we get rumors, Sen- 
ator, about all sorts of things that never 
pan out. 


A month later, on June 25, the Senator 
from Iowa continued in an attempt to 
get some information for the American 
people from this administration, by the 
following questions addressed to Maj. 
Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, commander of 
the Far Eastern Bomber Command: 


Senator HICKENLOOPER. Have you ever had 
any information upon the composition of 
such an international brigade, if one is being 
formed? 

General O'DONNELL. No, sir; I have heard 
the words, the “international brigade.” I 
have no other information on it. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Well, the informa- 
tion I have, which allegedly covers the types 
and kinds of units of the international 
brigade indicates that one has been formed 
some 6 or 8 months ago; that at least now 
its formation and its units are reasonably 
well suspected, I will say; that is, enough 
so that some of them could be designated, 
and that it is being developed and built 
primarily under the influence and the stimu- 
lus of Russia, with strong Chinese Commu- 
nist backing, and with the furnishing of, 
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perhaps, the bulk of the troops by Chinese 


Communists, and I wondered if you had had 
any direct information touching on that 
matter. 

General O'DONNELL. No, sir. 


I cannot help but feel that in this in- 
stance the administration was not frank 
with my colleagues who were endeavor- 
ing to secure the truth for the American 
people. 

Mr. President, it is astounding to me, 
and I am certain it must be to the par- 
ents of the American b ys fighting in 
Korea, that the American people are the 
last ones to be informed. I believe the 
time has come for this administration 
to fully and frankly reveal the nature 
and composition of the forces which 
oppose us. 

RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
September 7, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 
4, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in this hallowed mo- 
ment we would hush all other noises that 
we may hear Thy voice in the silence 
speaking to our hearts in this troubled 
day when men faint for fear and the 
love of man grows cold and there is dis- 
tress of nations upon the earth. In the 
high tasks committed to us in this age 
on ages telling, keep us resolute and 
steadfast, abounding in hope and know- 
ing that our labor is not in vain in Thee. 
Restore our faith in the invincibility of 
good. Renew in us a confidence in love 
which never faileth and make us to lift 
up our eyes and behold, beyond the 
things which are seen and temporal, the 
abiding things which are unseen and 
eternal that cannot be shaken. We ask 
it in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, September 6, 1951, was dispensed 
with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 

Senate the following letters, which were 

referred as indicated: 

Report or INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
International Claims Commission of the 
United States, for the period ending June 30, 


1951 


1951 (with an accompahying report); to the 
Committee on Foréign Relations. 


Law ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF ST. 
THOMAS AND Sr. JOHN, V. I. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
copy of a law enacted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I. 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
orders entered for the temporary admission 
into the United States of certain aliens (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, vith- 
drawing the name of Louis Gervais Ledee 
from a report relating to aliens whose de- 
portation had been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on July 16, 1851; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


CLAIM OF ANDERSON-DOUGHERTY-HarGis CO., 
Inc. 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States. Atomie Energy Commission, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the claim of Anderson- 
Dougherty-Hargis Co., Inc. (a California cor- 
poration, with principal offices at Salinas, 
Calif.); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 

A letter from the Vice Chairman of the 

Commission on Renovation of the Executive 

Mansion, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 

progress of the Commission for the fiscal 

year 1951; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc. were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 8 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to take the necessary steps to provide 
a post office in the city of Livonia, Wayne 
County, Mich. 


“Whereas the city of Livonia is the second 
largest city in area in the State of Michigan 
and has a population of about 20,000; and 

“Whereas the people of the city of Livonia 
receive their mail through seven different 
post offices and branches; and 

“Whereas the population of the city of 
Livonia is far greater than some of the ad- 
joining cities which do have post offices: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby respectfully 
requested to take the necessary steps to 
provide a post office in the city of Livonia, 
Wayne County, Mich., inasmuch as a branch 
of a post office in one of the smaller adjoin- 
ing cities would be inadequate to meet the 
needs of the city of Livonia; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Congress, and to the Michigan Members 
in the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Congress, 

“Adopted by the house August 20, 1951. 
“NORMAN C. PHILLEs, 

“Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

“Adopted by the senate August 21, 1951. 
“FRED J. CHASE, 

“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Alabama; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“House Joint Resolution 121 


“Whereas at present employees of State 
and local governments who are covered by 
or eligible to be covered by a retirement sys- 
tem are not eligible to be covered under the 
old-age and survivors insurance provisions of 
the Federal Social Security Act; and 

“Whereas the legislature feels that such 
employees should be eligible for coverage 
under the Social Security Act: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Alabama (the Senate concurring): 

“1, The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized and requested to 
amend the Social Security Act so as to per- 
mit but not require coverage under the old- 
age and survivors insurance provisions there- 
of of employees of State and local govern- 
ments who are presently covered or eligible 
to be covered by a retirement system. 

“2. The clerk of the house is directed to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, and each member of the Ala- 
bama congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
August 24, 1951. 


“Concurred in and adopted by the senate 


August 24, 1951.“ 


Two resolutions of the First Legislature of 
Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; 


“Resolution 5 


“Resolution relative to memorializing the 
Congress of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
National Defense, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Governor of Guam to re- 
consider the taking of property in Radio 
Barrigada and to review other land tak- 
ings in Guam 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas heretofore the United States 
Government has commenced condemnation 
proceedings for the taking of 2,930 acres of 
land in the municipality of Barrigada for 
the construction of a communications cen- 
ter; and 

“Whereas the land to be thus taken is the 
last remaining agricultural land on the 
Island of Guam and is now occupied by 129 
families, consisting of 654 persons, many of 
whom utilize 3- and 4-acre parcels of land 
for small farming operations to supplement 
their income and provide agricultural prod- 
ucts for the Island of Guam; and 

“Whereas it is believed that there are oth- 
er tracts of land on the Island of Guam 
equally suited for the construction of com- 
munications facilities, many of which are 
now actually owned or controlled by the 
Government of the United States; and 

“Whereas the people of Guam desire to co- 
operate in every way with the Government 
of the United States and particularly to do 
all within their power to assist and conform 
to all military requirements and necessi- 
ties; and 

“Whereas there is some doubt as to wheth- 
er Radio Barrigada should be located in the 
area presently planned for the same and if 
so located whether it is necessary to take the 
full 2,930 acres of land which could not all 
possibly be used for communications pur- 
poses; and 

“Whereas the amounts allocated for pay- 
ment to the owners for the land and build- 
ings in the Radio Barrigada project are un- 
realistic and unreasonable being as low as 
$150 for some buildings which cannot be 
replaced for many times that amount, there- 
by causing the owners the expense and in- 
convenience of litigation; and 
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“Whereas the land taking in Barrigada is 
a continuation of the drastic program of 
conversion of land to military use which 
has adversely affected and will continue to 
adversely affect the lives of the Guamanian 
people, causing a serious shortage of land, 
widespread population displacement, and 
economic distress; and 

“Whereas the people of Guam have never 
objected to the taking of their land when 
required for military purposes but have the 
widespread belief that under the guise of 
military necessity, there has been unwar- 
ranted land takings not actually needed by 
the military forces: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States, the President of the United 
States and the Governor of Guam are re- 
spectfully requested and memorialized to 
cause the reconsideration of the location of 
Radio Barrigada to the end that the same 
may be located on land now owned by the 
Government of the United States and if this 
is found to be impossible, to cause the same 
to be located in some other area on the 
Island of Guam not being utilized for farm- 
ing purposes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That further investigation be 
undertaken to ascertain whether the project 
requires the full 2,930 acres of land (11,525,- 
263 square meters) or whether this amount 
is far in excess of the military needs of the 
Government of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That there be a comprehensive 
review of all of the land needs of the mili- 
tery forces on Guam to the end that land not 
now needed for military purposes be forth- 
with released for civilian requirements; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in this and in all con- 
demnation proceedings undertaken by the 
Government of the United States, the full 
present value of the property be allocated 
and paid to the owner; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the executive secretary be 
and she is herewith directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Gover- 
nor of Guam.” 


“Resolution 44 


“Resolution relative to memorializing the 
Congress of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Governor 
of Guam to approve legislation to create 
a Federal school-lunch subsidy for the 
Territory of Guam 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has made available to other Terri- 
tories of the United States a Federal subsidy 
in connection with the school-lunch pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas the Commission on the Applica- 
bility of the Federal Laws of Guam has here- 
tofore recommended that the Federal school- 
lunch program be extended to the Territory 
of Guam: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Governor of Guam are hereby respectfully 
memorialized and requested to make the 
Federal school-lunch program and subsidy 
applicable and available to the Territory of 
Guam at the earliest practical moment in 
view of the extreme need of such program 
in the island of Guam; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the executive secretary of 
the Guam Legislature be and she is hereby 
authorized and directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States and 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Governor of 
Guam.” 
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A resolution of the First Legislature of 
Guam; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

“Resolution 23 


“Resolution relative to the payment of repa- 
rations to certain Guamanians and others 
forced into slave labor at the time of the 
occupation of Guam by a foreign power 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas in the month of December of 
1941 the Empire of Japan, a foreign power 
then hostile to and at war with the United 
States of America did occupy the Island of 
Guam by force of arms and against the will 
of the people of Guam, which said island was 
then as now under the protection of the said 
United States of America; and 

“Whereas immediately upon said occupa- 
tion the foreign power conscripted almost 
the entire population of Guam into forced 
labor with little or no compensation or re- 
muneration and under circumstances 
amounting to slave labor with inadequate 
food, shelter, clothing, or medical care; and 

“Whereas said conscription continued un- 
til the reoccupation of the Island of Guam 
by the Armed Forces of the United States on 
approximately July 21, 1944, and during the 
interval farming and industrial operations 
were conducted for the benefit and profit of 
the occupying power and various airfields 
were constructed for the use of the occu- 
pying Armed Forces which are now used 
by the United States of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the 
United States are hereby respectfully memo- 
rialized and requested to cause the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the 
matters hereinbefore recited and to receive 
applications and claims for remuneration 
and compensation from the persons con- 
scripted into slave labor as hereinbefore set 
forth; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States and the President of the United States 
are hereby further respectfully memorialized 
and requested to require that adequate pro- 
vision be made for the settlement of the 
aforementioned claims by the Government 
of Japan and that adequate assurances be 
given for a settlement of the same in any 
peace treaty with the said Government of 
Japan; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the executive secretary be 
and she is hereby directed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Senate of the United 
States, the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to the Governor of Guam.” 


A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the city of Oakland, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide adequate 
appropriations for the defense of the west- 
ern coast of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

The petition of Orlando R. Denison, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the deletion 
of the socalled Whitten rider to appropria- 
tion bills, which relates to promotions of 
Federal employees; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The memorial of Joe W. Fishbeck, of 
Moulton, Tex., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to change the tax 
status of farmers’ cooperatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the school district of the city of Scranton, 
Pa., relating to the purchase and stock- 
piling of anthracite coal; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Douglas T. Adams, of East Islip, N. Y. 
relating to the installation of proper 
safety devices on the Long Island Railroad; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 
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A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, transmitting resolutions 
adopted by several organizations on For- 
mosa protesting the exclusion of the Na- 
tional Government of China from signing 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the twenty-second 
biennial convention of the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, at Boston, Mass., relating 
to the admission of Italy into the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the third inter-America convention of 
the Lung Kong Tin Yee Association, San 
Francisco, remonstrating against the exclu- 
sion of the Republic of China from the Jap- 
anese Peace Conference; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the ninety-third 
convention of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, at Atlanta, Ga., favoring the 
enactment of House Joint Resolution 70, to 
reimburse uncompensated leave to Govern- 
ment Printing Office employees earned dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1932; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

A resolution adopted by sugar workers’ 
representatives certified by the _National 
Labor Relations Board, Regional 24, Puerto 
Rico, at Ensenada-Guanica, P. R., relating to 
the sugar industry in Ensenada-Guanica, 
P. R.; to the Committee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Jupiter Patriotic Association of America, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill, signed by Robert Lee 
Jones, vice president and director, relating 
to a hearing before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate on its petition for 
redress of grievances (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2100. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2101. A bill for the relief of Dr. Peter 
C. T. Kao; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 2102. A bill for the relief of Alcide Orazio 
Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2103. A bill for the relief of Heinz Ru- 
dolf Hink; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2104. A bill to repeal section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAYBANK when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


REPEAL OF SECTION 104 OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
for the purpose of having before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency a 
concrete proposal on import control leg- 
islation, which will repeal the special im- 
port control provisions inserted in the 
Defense Production Act amendments of 
1951 by noncommittee amendments of- 
fered on the floor of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. : 

I want it understood that repeal of 
these particular provisions would not de- 
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prive the executive department of power 
to control imports. It has such power 
under section 101 of title I of the 1950 
Defense Production Act, as well as under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended. 

Section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, which this bill proposes to 
repeal, has been strongly criticized by 
the Secretary of State as harmful to our 
national policy. No testimony was pre- 
sented to our committee on this matter 
during hearings on extension of the De- 
fense Production Act. 

In order that the committee may prop- 
erly examine the situation, I am intro- 
ducing this bill as a basis for considera- 
tion of the problem by the committee, 
and as relating to the matter in question, 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter of 
the Secretary of State, together with a 
copy of Senate bill 1665, and a report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture thereon, be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
r orks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the matters re- 
ferred to by the Senator from South 
Carolina will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. MAYBANK, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The letter, bill, and report were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Jury 27, 1951. 
Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR MAYBANK: I wish to 
express to. you my deep concern regarding 
the so-called fats-and-oils amendment to 
the Defense Production Act which both 
Houses of Congress have adopted and which 
is now under consideration in your confer- 
ence committee. This provision, if enacted 
into law, will needlessly cut off overseas mar- 
kets for American agricultural products and 
will handicap our efforts to develop the de- 
fensive strength of the free world. 

As you know, the amendment would di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to restrict 
the imports of a variety of fats and oils and 
dairy products to the extent necessary (1) 
to avoid reduction of domestic production 
below present levels or below any higher 
production goals which might have been 
set or (2) to avoid interference with orderly 
marketing or storing of a commodity or (3) 
to avoid any unnecessary burden or expendi- 
ture under any price-support program. 

It is difficult, of course, to be able to say 
exactly how extensive the restrictions will be 
which the Secretary of Agriculture will be 
compelled to apply under these provisions; 
final determinations on this score could 
probably be made only after careful study. 
Nevertheless, it is already clear that a good 
many products which the American public 
now obtains from abroad will be threatened 
with new restrictions or outright embargo. 
The consequences of these restrictions on 
American agriculture are easy to foresee. 
Many of our agricultural products, such as 
apples, citrus fruits, cotton, and tobacco, 
depend heavily on overseas markets. The 
obvious step for other countries to take in 
meeting the United States threat to restrict 
their products is to impose counter restric- 
tions in retaliation. We can reasonakly an- 
ticipate that such counter restrictions will 


. in fact be imposed and that, on balance, 
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American agriculture will suffer from the 
provision. b 


The adverse effects of this provision, how- 
ever, will extend well beyond American agri- 
culture. In our efforts to raise the economic 
and military strength of the free world we 
have persistently sought to encourage the 
greatest possible interchange of goods among 
friendly nations. Major results have been 
achieved. Under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, tariffs have been substan- 
tially reduced throughout the free world. 
Likewise, import restrictions imposed for 
balance-of-payments reasons have begun to 
show signs of relaxation. Canada has elim- 
inated such restrictions while many other 
countries have substantially relaxed them. 
We have been particularly successful in 
achieving a sweeping relaxation of trade 
barriers affecting intra-European trade. 

This progress has been achieved in good 
part because of the position of moral leader- 
ship which we were able to assume. Few 
countries have questioned our good faith 
when we argued that we believed in inter- 
national competition and were prepared to 
set an example with our own domestic poli- 
cies. If the fats and oils provision is enacted 
into law, this showing of good faith now can 
and certainly will be cHallenged. Our ability 
to encourage close economic relations within 
the free world is bound to be seriously im- 
paired. 

The proposed provision will have other 
and more immediate effects on our defense 
efforts. A number of countries place heavy 
reliance on their exports to the United States 
to earn the dollars by which they can pur- 
chase materials necessary for their rearma- 
ment and the maintenance of a tolerable liy- 
ing standard. Any substantial decline in 
their exports here will force them either to 
curtail their military efforts or to request 
additional aid in the United States. For 
some countries, the products listed in the 
proposed provision are exported in substan- 
tial volume to this country. Nine countries 
have already expressed concern to this Goy- 
ernment on that score. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw your 
attention to the opinion recently expressed 
to you by the Department of Agriculture that 
no further authority to control imports is 
needed in view of authority already contained 
in existing legislation. Section 101 of the 
Defense Production Act authorizes import re- 
strictions necessary in the interests of 
national defense. Imports of flaxseed and 
rice have already been prohibited under this 
authority. In addition, under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, there are authority and an estab- 
lished procedure for limitation of imports 
of any product on which there is an agri- 
cultural program (including price support) 
whenever it is found that imports are or are 
practically certain to interfere materially 
with such a program. A new procedure was 
recently added by the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 to assure quick action 
under section 22 in emergency conditions 
affecting perishable agricultural products. 

For the reasons expressed above, I am con- 
vinced that the enactment of the proposed 
fats and oils amendment is unnecessary and 
would be positively harmful to the interests 
of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
=a DEAN ACHESON. 


S. 1665 


A bill to continue for a temporary period cer- 
tain powers, authority, and discretion for 
the purpose of exercising, administering, 
and enforcing import controls with re- 
spect to fats and oils (including butter), 
cheese, and rice and rice products 
Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 

any other provision of law, title III of the 

Second War Powers Act, 1942, as amended, 
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and the amendments to existing law made 
by such title shall continue in effect until 
July 1, 1953, for the purpose of authorizing 
and exercising, administering, and enforc- 
ing of import controls with respect to fats 
and oils (including oil-bearing materials, 
fatty acids, butter, soap and soap powder, 
but excluding petroleum and petroleum 
products and coconuts and coconut prod- 
ucts) and rice and rice products, and for- 
eign-made cheese, upon a determination’ by 
the President that such controls are (a) es- 
sential to the acquisition or distribution 
of products in world short supply or (b) 
essential to the orderly liquidation of tem- 
porary surpluses of stocks owned or con- 
trolled by the Government. 
JUNE 29, 1951. 
Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: This is in reply to your re- 
quest of June 15, 1951, for a report on S. 1665, 
a bill “to continue for a temporary period 
certain powers, authority, and discretion for 
the purpose of exercising, administering, and 
enforcing import controls with respect to 
fats and oils (including butter), cheese, and 
rice and rice products.” This bill would 
authorize import control of fats and oils 
(including oil-bearing materials, fatty acids, 
butter, soap and soapepowder, but excluding 
petroleum and petroleum products and coco- 
nuts and coconut products) and rice and rice 
products, and foreign-made cheese, upon a 
determination by the President that such 
controls are (a) essential to the acquisition 
or distribution of products in world short 
supply or (b) essential to the orderly liqui- 
dation of temporary surpluses of stocks 
owned or controlled by the Government. 

The proposed bill would have the effect cf 
extending for an additional 2 years authority 
to control imports similar to that now con- 
tained in Public Law 590, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which expires on July 1, 1951. The 
major difference is that S. 1665 adds cheese 
as an additional commodity. 

S. 1665, like Public Law 590, would be only 
one of the several authorities available to 
control imports of agricultural commodities. 
In order to properly evaluate the need for 
extending the provisions of Public Law 590 
for an additional 2 years, therefore, it is 
necessary to consider the provisions of Public 
Law 590 and S. 1665 in relationship to the 
other major import-control authorities. 
These other major import-control authori- 
ties are as follows: 

1. Defense Production Act of 1950: Under 
title I of this act import controls may be 
imposed on any commodity when necessary 
or appropriate in the promotion of the na- 
tional defense. While this law expires on 
June 30, 1951, provision has been made for 
its extension in bills now before your com- 
mittee. 

2. Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended: This act authorizes 
certain restrictions on imports of agricul- 


tural commodities, when the President finds, 


after an investigation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, that articles are being or are practically 
certain to be imported under such conditions 
and in such quantities as to render or tend 
to render ineffective, or materially interfere, 
with any price support or other program 
undertaken by the Department. 

Under the recent amendments to section 
22 made by Public Law 50, Eighty-second 
Congress, two major changes were made. 
These were: 

1. Authority was granted to restrict im- 
ports which interfered, or threatened to in- 
terfere, materially, with any program of the 
Department notwithstanding the provisions 
of trade agreements or other international 
agreement heretofore or hereafter entered 
into by the United States. 
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2. Provision was made for emergency 
treatment for perishable commodities where 
desirable or necessary, 

It should be noted that the authority con- 
tained in the Defense Production Act as well 
as that contained in Public Law 590 and pro- 
posed in S. 1665 is of a temporary nature to 
take care of an unusual temporary situation. 
It does not alter fundamental policy with 
respect to international trade and it does 
not offer a long-range solution to the gen- 
eral problem growing out of imports of agri- 
cultual commodities for which price sup- 
port and other agricultural programs are in 
operation in the United States. On the other 
hand, section 22 is of a more long-range 
nature and is meant to deal with the long- 
range solution of this type of problem. 

The criteria contained in S. 1665 for the 
application of import controls are covered 
by the general exceptions contained in part 
II of article XX of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. It should be pointed 
out that these general exceptions to the 
international obligations of the parties to 
the agreement at present are applicable only 
until January 1, 1952. 

My views on the question of international 
trade in agricultural commodities and on 
restrictions thereon were presented clearly to 
your committee in my report on the legis- 
lation which led to the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 590 in the Eighty-first Congress. 

S. 1665 would duplicate largely authority 
now contained in the Defense Production 
Act and section 22. That portion of the bill 
which would permit import controls on com- 
modities when the President determines 
that such controls are essential to the ac- 
quisition or distribution of products in 
world short supply overlaps the authority 
to control imports in the national defense 
now contained in the Defense Production 
Act. On the other hand, the remaining por- 


„tion of the bill which authorizes import con- 


trols when essential to the orderly liquida- 
tion of temporary surpluses of stocks owned 
or controlled by the Government duplicates 
the authority contained in section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
to the extent that imports would interfere 
with price support or other programs of the 
Department. 

Under S. 1665 import controls on the com- 
modities named can be imposed only when 
the President makes determinations of the 
two types specified in the proposed bill. If 
it is possible to make either of these deter- 
minations under S. 1665, then in almost all 
instances a strong case would exist to con- 
trol imports of the same commodities 
under the Defense Production Act or sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended. 

In view of the foregoing, this Department 
believes the additional authority provided by 
S. 1665 is not necessary. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 202), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services is authorized, until December 31, 
1952, to employ one additional clerical as- 
sistant to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate at the rate of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman in accordance 
with section 202 (e) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, and the provisions of 
Public Law 4, Eightieth Congress, approved 
February 19, 1947. 
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SEPARATION OF SUBSIDY FROM AIR-MAIL 
PAY—PRINTING OF S. 436, SHOWING 
CERTAIN AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (S. 436) to provide for the sep- 
aration of subsidy from air-mail pay, 
and for other purposes, be printed show- 
ing certain amendments intended to be 
proposed by me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF SUMMARY AND EXPLANA- 
TION OF THE DEFENSE HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
ACT OF 1951 (S. DOC NO. 70) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a copy of a summary 
and explanation of the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951 (S. 349), Public Law No. 139. 
I ask that it may be printed as a Senate 
document. There have been a number 
of requests for an explanation of the 
bill, some of which have come from the 
offices of Senators, and it will be helpful 
to have the material printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

Letter addressed by Senator BENTON to 
the editor of the New Haven (Conn.) Reg- 
ister, published in the Register under the 
headline “Senator Benton defends support 
of steel mill,” discussing the proposed erec- 
tion of a steel mill in New England. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

Address delivered by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Cleveland, Ohio, September 6, 
1951. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Editorial entitled “Senator O'CONOR 
Points Out Some Economic Fundamentals,” 
from the Baltimore Sun of August 14, 1951. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorials from the New York Times and 
the Washington Post regarding the National 
Science Foundation. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

Open letter dated August 29, 1951, ad- 
dressed to Ambassador Harriman by Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano, relating to his visit 
to Yugoslavia. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Article entitled “Still Fighting the Last 
War?” written by Thomas L. Stokes, and 
published in the Washington Star, comment- 
ing on the Benton amendment to the mutual 
security bill. : 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (on behalf of Mr. 
Murray and himself): 

Editorial entitled “A Plan for Railroad 
Peace,” published in the New York Times of 
September 5, 1951. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1046) to readjust postal 
rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee amendment, which is a substitute, 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hendrickson McFarland 
Carlson Holland Murray 
Case Hunt Pastore 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Underwood 
Gillette Langer Welker 
Hayden Lehman 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
GREEN] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
attending the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
SmitH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine IMr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Nixon], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
official business to attend the conference 
for the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
FERGUSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr, HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 


[Mr. KNowLanD], and the Senator from 


New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LonceE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Topsy] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
not present. The Secretary will call the 
names of absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
absent Senators, and Mr. CAPEHART, Mr, 
Ives, and Mr. Neety answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Sergeant 
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at Arms be directed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. — 

After a little delay Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Martin, Mr, 
DworsHak, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
and Mr. Corpon entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 
were all in committee. 

After a little further delay, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. Younc, Mr. EcTon, 
Mr. O’MAHoneEy, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. CAN, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. Benton, Mr. Hogry, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Texas, Mr. Doucias, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
McCartry, Mr. Tart, and Mr. KEFAUVER 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names, 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr, BYRD, 
Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. Durr, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JEN- 
NER, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. McManon, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr, 
Monpt, Mr. Nixon, Mr. O'Conor, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, Mr. SMiATHERS, and Mrs. 
SmitH of Maine also entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations be authorized 
to meet this afternoon during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. We have been meet- 
ing all morning, which accounts for the 
absence of the members of the commit- 
tee from the Senate Chamber preceding 
the quorum call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1046) to readjust postal 
rates. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now proceed to consider 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] to 
the committee amendment on page 30, 
striking out section 12 of the bill, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from North Dakota that the 
Senate proceed to consider his motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amrendment referred to was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND rose. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not desire 
the Senator to yield. I thought the Sen- 
ator intended to address the Senate, and 
I wanted to get the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] on the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from 
Georgia just stepped out of the Chamber. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator from North 
Dakota will yield to me for the purpose 
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of making a short statement until the 
Senator from Georgia returns to the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico for that 
purpose, provided I do not thereby lose 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. By 
unanimous consent, the Senator from 
North Dakota may yield for that pur- 
pose. 

THE STEEL SHORTAGE—STEEL FOR 

BRITAIN 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, this 
morning I obtained a copy of today’s 
Washington Post, which contains an As- 
sociated Press dispatch headlined as 
follows: “Gaitskell gets steel pledge from 
Wilson.” 

The article reads: 


Britain’s Chancelor of the Exchequer, Hugh 
Gaitskell, obtained a qualified promise yes- 
terday of between two and three million 
tons of American steel in the next year. 

A spokesman for Mobilization Director 
Charles E. Wilson reported Wilson had agreed 
to earmark the steel for British use and make 
deliveries if the over-all economic situation 
permitted, 

Gaitskell told Wilson the steel was badly 
needed in Britain’s rearmament program. 
In exchange, Gaitskell offered to boost the 
British coal output sufficiently to provide 
substantial exports to Germany and thus ex- 
pand German industrial production, 


I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the article was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRICE RISE CRITICAL 


Gaitskell said Britain had run into serious 
financial difficulties because of rising im- 
port costs, but was not asking at this time 
for new direct American aid. 

During his meeting with Wilson he dis- 
cussed the world shortage of wool and tin 
and what contributions Britain and the 
United States could make to a sharing of the 
scarce materials. 

In a meeting with Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer, he also made plain his country would 
welcome a chance to buy more scarce steel 
from the United States, for both arms and 
civilian production. 

The 42-year-old Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, who arrived Wednesday, has a meet- 
ing also with Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder. 

[It appeared the question of waiving the 
$75,000,000 interest payment on the British 
loan, for which United States officials had 
braced themselves, might not arise in this 
series of meetings. On arriving in New 
York on Wednesday, Gaitskell had said the 
British Cabinet had not decided on that 
question, that provision had been made in 
the current British budget for the payment 
of both interest and the installment on the 
principal and that his personal predilec- 
tions were for the payment of debts. 

[The implication was strong Britain would 
pay if she possibly could, for political rea- 
sons, though economic difficulties give her 
the right to waive under the agreement, — 
EDITOR’S NOTE.] 

Gaitskell had a 30-minute meeting with 
Snyder and arranged another for tomorrow. 
PRICE STABILIZATION 

A major purpose of Gaitskell’s visit, diplo- 
mats said, is to press for more effective inter- 
national efforts to curb rising prices which 
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are estimated to have added a billion pounds 
($2,800,000,000) this year to the cost of the 
goods Britain buys from the rest of the world, 
about equal to the burden of the country’s 
rearmament program, Officials said Gaitskell 
and other British representatives took the 
position. that price stabilization was more 
important than any further aid from the 
United States. 

Because of Great Britain’s strides toward 
economic recovery, Marshall plan aid was 
cut off last year. British officials said the 
Attlee government had no plan now to ask 
for its resumption. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works, which has jurisdiction of 
matters pertaining to American roads 
and the construction of roads, has been 
conducting hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion pertaining to roads within the 
United States and its possessions. The 
subcommittee is headed by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp]. Only this 
morning the committee investigated the 
question of the supply of steel for Ameri- 
can construction, and I wish to thank 
the good Senator from North Dakota for 
permitting me 2 or 3 minutes more while 
I make a short statement with reference 
to that subject matter. 

I venture to say that every Senator 
has received letters, telegrams, telephone 
calls, and delegations in person from his 
State in recent weeks with respect to 
steel. 

I hazard a guess the volume of such 
correspondence and contact will swing 
sharply upward in the next few months. 

Iam extremely distressed to learn that 
Britain’s Chancelor of the Exchequer, 
Hugh Gaitskell, only yesterday afternoon 
obtained a promise from Mobilization 
Director Charles E. Wilson of between 
two and three million tons of American 
steelin 1952. Iam advised that Mr. Wil- 
son promised this steel for British use 
with only the vague qualification that it 
would not be delivered if the over-all eco- 
nomic situation here would not permit. 

Mr. President, the Mobilization Direc- 
tor knew yesterday and he knows today 
that our economic situation in the case 
of steel will not permit such a delivery. 
The Senate Committee on Public Works 
yesterday began an inquiry to learn why 
steel could not be obtained in sufficient 
quantity to maintain our highway pro- 
gram and system. All of us have learned 
from our State highway departments of 
the shortages of steel for not only bridges 
but for shapes. The Senators also know 
that our hospital and school construction 
programs are in very bad shape because 
of the steel picture. 

The United States Office of Education 
has some 1,500 applications for school 
construction on hand and expects an- 
other thousand. The Office has been 
able to approve only about a dozen of 
the new projects and has been unable 
to obtain steel to continue 400 already 
started in construction. 

The National Production Authority 
cut in half the steel allocations for the 
State highway programs. We were told 
yesterday morning by Manly Fleisch- 
mann, the Administrator of the National 
Production Authority, that the demands 
for steel are twice the current produc- 
tion. He told us of the demands for the 
military, for basic chemical plants, for 
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the atomic energy program, and others; 
and he began to take on a convincing 
tone. Mr. Fleischmann seemed to re- 
gard roads as less important than other 
things, but admitted it was a matter, of 
judgment. The committee is trying to 
learn why there was a substantially 
heavier percentage cut in the allocation 
for roads than in other forms of trans- 
porsaan, such as railroads and avia- 
on. 

Mr. Fleischmann told the Public 
Works Committee that he would not be 
able to be as generous in 1952 as he had 
been in 1951. Mr. Fleischmann does look 
for some improvement late in 1952 be- 
cause he thinks some of the defense 
plants will have been built by then. 
Then he went on to say: 

There will still be a scramble, but the 
scramble will be among the public works 
people, the highways, the hospitals, that have 
had to be deferred. 


Mr. Fleischmann’s answer, in his own 
words, to any question by a legal claim- 
ant for steel who is appealing for more 
steel is— 

Which program do I take it away from? 
Where do I get it? 


I should like to know where Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Fleischmann think they 
are going to get the 3,000,000 tons for 
shipment to Great Britain in 1952. I 
think the Senators would like to know 
what programs he is going to take it 
away from to get those 3,000,000 tons. 
Will he take it away from American 
schools, American hospitals, American 
roads, or the American doughboy? 

I suppose it is a part of human na- 
ture that a man is always more strict 
with his family than he is with -his 
friends. 

If we take Mr. Fleischmann’s figures 
that structural steel demans are 223 
percent of supply, I do not know how 
he is going to find 3,000,000 tons for 
England any time soon. The 3,000,000 
tons he is speaking of are exactly 1.- 
000,000 tons more than the 2,000,000 tons 
necessary to maintain our highway pro- 
gram as it is going this year. The 3,- 
000,000 tons promised to England doubt- 
less would maintain our schools and 
highways next year at a very nice level. 

Mr. Fleischmann’s own statements 
show that he regards claims on steel as 
a matter of judgment for adjudication. 
The British Chancelor of the Exchequer 
was more convincing at one luncheon 
meeting with Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Fleischmann than the Senators and the 
American people have been in several 
months. Mr. Gaitskell came here with 
a story and sold it. Using that matter 
of judgment, the National Production 
Authority has decided that, in their 
judgment, Britain’s needs are greater 
than ours and paramount to those of 
the American States and people. I do 
not like it, Mr. President, and I want 
the Senate to realize what is taking 
place. 

Mr. President, one more brief moment. 
Since I prepared the statement I have 
just read, I have received additional in- 
formation. It is my understanding this 
morning from associates of Mr. Fleish- 
mann that he did not promise any defi- 
nite amount to Britain. I hope he did 
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not, but I have learned that the Asso- 
ciated Press report, as contained in the 
Washington Post this morning, and in 
the press of the entire country, is gen- 
erally accurate. It is possible that Mr. 
Wilson, himself, made the promise. If 
so, and he did it with a knowledge of 
the steel situation, then the facts are 
no different than I have just presented 
them to the Senate. Certainly there 
was encouragement given to Mr. Gaits- 
kell. What should have been told him 
was an emphatic no. He should be 
given the same pitiful and negative story 
which the NPA is giving to United States 
Senators and to the other people of the 
United States, as well as to our schools, 
our hospitals, and those in charge of 
the programs for the building of our 
roads. If any encouragement at all was 
given to Britain, then something is 
wrong here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, an article entitled 
“Steel, Copper Crisis Blocks $30,000,000 
Area Schools,” which was published in 
this morning’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STEEL, COPPER Crisis BLOCKS $30,000,000 AREA 
SCHOOLS 

Construction of about $30,000,000 worth 
of new public schools in the Washington 
area—some 56 new buildings or additions— 
is threatened with indefinite delay because 
of the steel and copper shortage. 

Nationally, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, charged with doling out the limited 
supply of scarce building materials, has some 
1,500 applications on hand but no steel or 
copper. Another 1,000 applications are ex- 
pected during the school year. 

The result is that both in the Washington 
area and all over the Nation school boards, 
with money in the bank, won't be able to 
get construction started this year—and 
probably in many cases not until late next 
year. 

MONTGOMERY HARDEST HIT 


About 1,500 school projects were approved 
by the Office of Education for materials in 
the October-December quarter, but they were 
projects already under way. Only about a 
dozen of the 1,100 applications for new build- 
ings have been approved—and around 400 
of the already started category have yet to 
obtain priorities to continue. As of now, all 
fourth-quarter steel and copper has been 
allocated. 

In the Washington area, Montgomery 
County, Md., will be hardest hit. It has 25 
school jobs costing several millions under way 
and $5,500,000 available to begin 36 more. 
Permits have been granted for only six of the 
36. 

Prince Georges County has $3,000,000 avail- 
able to finish five school jobs and begin three 
others. Bids have just been opened, for ex- 
ample, on an elementary school addition. 
The bids were within the estimates but the 
contract can't be awarded because the Office 
of Education hasn't granted a permit. 


FIVE MILLION SIX HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS AVAILABLE HERE 


In the District, $5,680,000 is available for 
13 projects. Permits have been asked for five 
so far. a 

Fairfax County, Va., has $12,000,000 avail- 
able with four projects under way and ap- 
plications for nine others due to be sent the 
Office of Education today or Monday. 

Arlington County has approximately $4,- 
400,000 available for new school construction, 
with one project already under way. Seven 
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additional projects, all but one providing for 
new schools, are to be financed with the re- 
maining funds, approved in public referen- 
dum last fall. 

Alexandria, Va., wants to build a 30-room 
$1,000,000 elementary school, now on the 
drawing boards. 

Falls Church, Va., has $900,000 worth of 
construction already under way with no new 
buildings to be started. 

The facts in the steel-copper shortage are 
these: 

Defense Production Administration, in 
setting up the controlled materials plan for 
steel, copper, and aluminum—the three key 
defense materials—delegated to the Office of 
Education the job of dividing up applications 
from schools, colleges, and libraries— public, 
private, and parochial. 

For the fourth quarter of 1951, Education 
asked for 196,508 tons of steel, was granted 
104,300 or hardly more than half. This in- 
cluded 10,000 tons added after a protest at 
the first figure. 

DPA granted 43,600 tons of structural steel 
in this total, 40 percent of the request. 

As to copper, vital for electric wiring 
though rapidly being supplanted for down- 
spouts, gutters, and even water pipes, DPA 
granted 2,881,000 pounds against 5,446,000 
asked. Aluminum asked was only 25,000 
pounds with 15,000 granted. 

These figures do not include the secondary 
uses to which steel, for example, is put— 
desks, cafeteria equipment, windows. They 
are still on the free market and may be ob- 
tained if the contractor has a priority for the 
key items necessary to the building shell 
itself. 

DPA will give Education a new allotment 
for the first of 1952 but Education 
Officials are fearful it may all have to go to 
finish jobs under way rather than to begin 
any new ones. DPA officials expect the 
shortage to get worse next year, certainly in 
the first half. 

If first and second quarter 1952 allotments 
to Education are less than the fourth quar- 
ter 1951, then only a handful of the 2,500 
schools for which permits are expected to be 
asked will actually get under way during 
the current school year. 

The result will be that hundreds of thou- 
sands of school children all over America 
will have to double shift when school opens 
in the fall of 1952—instead of marching into 
spanking new buildings for which school 
boards, parent-teacher groups, and others 
fought and struggled to raise the money now 
on hand. 

Fairfax County, for example, would have 
to put all pupils up to the seventh grade 
on double shifts if the new buildings are 
not available. 

Education Office officials estimate that 
30,000 new classrooms—about 3,000 schools 
are needed this school year just to keep up 
with the rising population among young- 
sters. This doesn’t count the 18,000 rooms 
a year normal replacement and a 250,000- 
room backlog, built up through the depres- 
sion and World War II. 

Office of Education has gradually been 
cutting down the amount of steel and cop- 
per allotted with each permit—but it still 
won't go round. At first, 305 tons was 
granted per $1,000,000 worth of construction 
on the average. That was cut to 270 tons, 
and now to around 255 or 260. It normally 
takes almost two quarters—6 months—to 
build an elementary school and longer for 
junior and senior highs. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from North Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield 
so that I may comment upon the matter 
just mentioned by the Senator from New 
Mexico? 
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Mr. LANGER. If I do not thereby lose 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from North Dakota 
may yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I rise 
to support strongly the statement just 
made by the able chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. 

In the first place, with reference to 
the hearings which have been going on 
in the past few days, it has been made 
crystal clear that the decisions made by 
the NPA and DPA have been to deny 
more than half of the requests of the 
State highway systems of the Nation for 
steel for construction which they regard 
as vital, and which have been screened 
by the Bureau of Public Roads and found 
to be vital, and have been certified as 
vital to the defense agencies which I 
have just named. 

Mr. President, so that the Recorp may 
clearly show what has happened in that 
regard, the facts are that the screened 
requirements for structural steel for road 
and bridge use in the Nation for the 
fourth quarter of this year amounted 
to a total of 223,000 tons, whereas only 
100,000 tons, or some 43 percent of that 
total, was allowed in the allotment for 
the fourth quarter. That followed a 
very disappointing third-quarter allot- 
ment, in that only a fraction of the 
steel supposed to have been covered by 
allotment certificates for highway use in 
the third quarter was actually made 
available for such road and bridge use. 

Mr. President, far be it from the Sena- 
tor from Florida, as chairman of the 
subcommittee conducting the hearings, 
to level criticism, at this stage of the 
hearings, at any of the estimable gen- 
tlemen who are handling these scarcity 
programs, but he does invite attention 
to the fact at the very time when such 
a scarcity existed as to justify action of 
the kind just mentioned, according to 
the Associated Press dispatch of this 
morning a tremendous amount of steel, 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons, was 
committed for foreign use by Britain 
next year. 

In order clearly to show the compara- 
tive importance of the huge amounts of 
steel mentioned in the press dispatch, I 
desire to make it clear that the total 
amount of all kinds of steel allotted for 
road and bridge use in the fourth quar- 
ter of this year was only 250,000 tons 
which, on an annual basis, would amount 
to only a million tons. So, when we are 
talking about 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons 
for next year as the amount to go out- 
side of this Nation to an additional user, 
we are talking about an amount which 
involves 2,000,000 tons, which is twice 
the total amount found to have been 
necessary for road and bridge use 
throughout the Nation this year if we 
project the fourth-quarter findings to 
an annual basis. If we are talking about 
3,000,000 tons for next year, that is 
three times the total amount of allotted 
steel for road and bridge use. 

Mr. President, to conclude my brief 
statement, I would make it clear that 
the times are not normal ones in the 
construction of roads and bridges. 
Every member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of either House knows that since 
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the close of World War II the urban pro- 
gram has been the slowest and most dif- 
ficult part of the Federal-aid program 
to get under way. The primary-aid 
program in the rural areas was easy to 
get under way, and it has gone ahead 
at a very heavy rate. The secondary- 
aid program, likewise, moved rapidly, 
but the urban program involved re- 
peated engineering surveys of the areas 
which were traversed. It involved ex- 
penditures of literally millions of dollars 
to acquire the needed rights-of-way, and 
it required much more planning and 
more drafting of plans and specifica- 
tions, and, above all, it required much 
greater use of steel than was required 
in the case of the primary and secondary 
aid programs. So that the urban proj- 
ects are just now getting under way, and 
they are vitally affected and terribly 
diminished by the rationing program or 
the allotment program to which I have 
already referred. 

Mr. President, perhaps that is neces- 
sary, but if it is necessary, the whole 
Nation should know that the deprivation 
of steel which is involved in the small 
allotment now made affects particularly 
the protection of the urban people of 
this Nation which would be afforded, 
if we became involved in atomic war- 
fare, by the completion of important 
urban projects, and it affects also the 
increased needs for serving the defense 
effort with more adecuate transporta- 
tion. Those urban projects have as- 
sumed primary importance from the 
standpoint of the security of the Nation 
and in connection with the furthering 
of the current defense effort. 

So, Mr. President, it was a rather 
staggering thing to have made overnight 
the announcement, to which the Senator 
from New Mexico has alluded, that some 
2,000,000 tons of steel, or more, which 
is very badly needed in this country will 
be allowed to go offshore next year. 

In closing, may I say that the repre- 
sentative of the NPA and the DPA ap- 
pearing before our subcommittee this 
moraing made it very clear that Mr. 
Fleischmann knew of no such commit- 
ment. The first news he had of it was 
when he saw it in the newspaper this 
morning, and he questioned the fact 
that any such important commitment 
could have been made following the in- 
formal discussions on yesterday. While 
he was present at those discussions it 
was his understanding simply that Brit- 
ein’s needs were to be expressed, and 
they would be sympathetically consid- 
ered; that our Nation realized it must 
do what it could to help take care of 
the vital needs of our allies; but he 
wanted it understood that he knew of 
no such commitment, and did not be- 
lieve that any such commitment was 
made. 

Mr. President, I hope with all my heart 
that no such commitment will be made 
by people who are not conversant with 
the very grave needs of our people for 
steel in the construction of roads, 
bridges, and highways, particularly the 
vitally needed urban programs which 
are just now getting under way and 
which require heavy quantities of steel, 
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READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1046) to readjust 
postal rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The state- 
ment the Chair is about to make has no 
relationship to the discussions which 
have taken place this morning. In view 
of the fact that the Chair understands 
that the defense bill may be ready for 
consideration on Monday and that it is 
desired that the pending bill should be 
disposed of, as well as another bill.in- 
volving pay increases to postal em- 
ployees, the Chair would like to advise 
the Senate that, everything being equal, 
where two or more Senators seek recog- 
nition simultaneously, the Chair will feel 
justified in using the discretion given 
him by the rule in recognizing Senators 
who wish to speak on the pending bill 
rather than on extraneous subjects. 
Where only one Senator seeks recogni- 
tion, the Chair has no discretion. In 
the contingency mentioned the Chair 
feels that he would be justified and with- 
in the rules in recognizing Senators who 
wish to discuss the pending bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day when the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] moved to 
strike out section 12 of the pending bill, 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
was absent. This is a very important 
matter, and I believe it should be thor- 
oughly debated. It is for that reason 
that I earlier today made the motion 
that the Senate proceed to consider the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to strike, made by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, was agreed to. On 
my motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from North Dakota has asked for the 
yeas and nays on his motion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pend- 
ing question is merely on the motion 
made by the Senator from North Da- 
kota that the Senate proceed to consider 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to; 
not on the motion to reconsider itself. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection 
to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the motion is agreed to. 
The question is now on agreeing to the 
motion to reconsider. 

The yeas and nays have been asked 
for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to say a few words before the vote shall 
be had. AsIstated on yesterday, I know 
of but one consideration which would 
justify the tremendous increase in the 
charges imposed by the pending bill on 
all the people of the United States who 
use the mails. That consideration is to 
eliminate the deficit of over one-half 
billion dollars a year which is now paid 
out of general tax funds for the opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department. The 
burden which we will place upon the tax- 
payers by increasing the postal rates will 
bear upon all the people of the United 
States. In equity and justice, we could 
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not possibly justify taking all the money 
which should be applied to the elimina- 
tion of the deficit and devoting it to the 
objective of providing two or three mail 
deliveries a day to those who live in our 
urban areas. 

Mr. President, there are in this coun- 
try 33,600 post offices from which there 
is no delivery. A person who lives in 
such a community has to go to the post 
office and rent a box. He has to pay 
extra for the privilege of walking some- 
times 2 miles to get his mail. Are we 
going to say to a man who rents a post- 
office box, “If you buy a postage stamp, 
we are going to increase the cost to you 
of that stamp from 3 cents to 4 cents in 
order that the people who live in the 
cities can have two or three deliveries of 
mail each day”? That is what the pro- 
posal involves. 

What is the Senate going to do with 
the 25 percent of the people who live on 
the RFD routes? A farmer in South 
Dakota, let us say, goes to his post office 
to buy a postal card on which to write 
an order for a Sears, Roebuck catalog. 
It is now proposed that there shall be 
an increase from 1 to 2 cents in the cost 
of the postal card which that farmer will 
use to send in his order for a Sears, Roe- 
buck catalog. What does that increase 
go for? Does that increase in the cost 
of the postal card go to eliminate the 
deficit in the Post Office Department? 
No, Mr. President, it does not. We are 
going to take the extra penny in order 
to bring about two or three deliveries of 
mail to the people who live in the com- 
munities where there are the 4,600 post 
offices from which mail is delivered daily 
— 7 this section is deleted from the 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 


postmasters in Colorado tell me that 
they cannot get employees now to do 
the work in the post offices. The pro- 
posal of the Senator from North Dakota, 
if adopted, will naturally increase the 
employees of the post offices, will it not? 
Where are the employees coming from 
to fill the extra positions? There is a 
serious shortage of employees in the post 
offices now; at least, that is what the 
postmasters in my State tell me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, everyone 
knows there is a great shortage of man- 
power almost everywhere. 

Mr. President, can we justify taking 
the money represented by increased cost 
of sending mail to increase deliveries only 
to the larger urban populations? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Georgia has had the 
Same experience we have had in Louisi- 
ana, but the strongest argument the 
postmasters have used in asking me to 
vote for an increase in the salaries of 
postal employees is that they cannot get 
a sufficient number of qualified postal 
employees to do the work at the pres- 
ent rate of salary that is paid. I am 
willing to vote for an increased pay rate 
for postal employees. Nevertheless, as 
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the situation now exists it is shown that 
there is a shortage of help. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is undoubtedly 
true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Most Senators have 
residences in the city of Washington, and 
receive considerable mail there. In the 
hotel where I live we have a second de- 
livery of mail. I do not know whether 
there is a third delivery. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are four de- 
liveries in the Senate Office Building. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not talking 
about the Senate Office Building. I-am 
talking about the hotel where I live. 
I wish to say that I do not believe I have 
received three letters that were not ad- 
vertisements during the entire time I 
have lived there. Apparently most of 
the mail delivered to me at the hotel is 
distributed free. I believe most mail 
now delivered in cities is delivered free. 
Why should there be three extra deliver- 
ies in cities, or even one extra delivery, 
when the material delivered is of a char- 
acter that we never read. 

I hope that some of those who send 
letters and circulars to me will read what 
I have to say today. I want to tell them 
that I never read the material they send 
me. The material is thrown in the 
wastebasket. It simply makes more 
work for the servants at the place where 
I live. It is a perfect outrage on the 
people of the cities as well as the peo- 
ple in the country that such material 
should be sent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for his statement. 

Mr. President, I have referred to those 
who do not receive any benefit from de- 
liveries from the 36,600 post offices which 
do not deliver mail, and the 25 percent 
of the people who live on the RFD 
routes. Let us now consider the cities. 
I venture to say, Mr. President, that if 
those who receive mail in the cities were 
told that they could have their choice 
as to whether or not they were going to 
have this increase in postal rates imposed 
upon them in order to get the benefit of 
two or three deliveries of mail a day, 95 
percent of the city people who would be 
affected by this bill would say that the 
Congress could not justify increasing 
their postal rates, simply to make pos- 
sible two or three deliveries of mail a day. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr.CASE. The Senator from Georgia 
referred to the case of a farmer in South 
Dakota who would object to an increase 
in the cost of a postal card from 1 cent 
to 2 cents in order to help pay for addi- 
tional deliveries of mail in the cities. 
To that I wanted to add the point, which 
the Senator has just made, namely, that 
95 percent of the people in the cities 
themselves would oppose increased mail 
rates for the purpose of increasing the 
number of deliveries to them per day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct. We cannot 
justify increasing postal rates merely 
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for the purpose of increasing the num- 
ber of mail deliveries. 

The postal employees are entitled to 
an increase in pay. If we pass the pend- 
ing bill it is estimated that next year 
it will result in producing in the neigh- 
borhood of $375,000,000 or $400,000,000 
which should be applied to the $500,- 
000,000 postal deficit. ` If we want to ap- 
ply it to an increase of deliveries and 
wages, we ought to change the title of 
the bill by striking out “to readjust 
postal rates”, and inserting “a tax of 
$400,000,000 on the American people for 
the benefit of the postal employees.” We 
cannot possibly, from any standpoint, 
justify charging a man 2 cents for a 
postal card, or 4 cents for a postage 
stamp merely to increase the deliveries 
of 4,600 post offices which deliver mail 
by postmen within the confines of that 
number of cities. 

Mr. President, I think I have nothing 
further to say. I am in favor of the 
salary increase for the postal employees, 
but if we are going to take an additional 
$125,000,000 to $150,000,000 to restore the 
city deliveries, and at the same time 
increase the wages of the postal employ- 
ees, I cannot vote for this increased tax 
of $400,000,000 on the American people. 
I cannot justify it unless a substantial 
part of the funds derived from the in- 
crease in rates is to be applied to the 
deficit of the Post Office Department. If 
the funds are not to be used to reduce 
the deficit which is now made up by 
taxation on the same people that will 
be taxed in this bill, I could not pos- 
sibly justify the increased rates. I am 
perfectly willing to go along with the 
salary increase bill if we can take some 
action to eliminate the deficit of the 
Post Office Department, action which is 
long past due. 

I said yesterday that the Government 
has a monopoly in the delivery of mail 
and in postal service. We ought to make 
it pay its way. But if we do not strike 
this provision from the bill, and then 
pass the postal workers’ pay increase 
bill, we shall have increased the charges 
on the American people by nearly $400,- 
000,000. We shall not have touched the 
deficit. The American people will have 
to continue to pay taxes to make it up. 
Almost half the amount raised would be 
for the benefit of those who live in the 
cities and who, in my judgment, are sat- 
isfied with one delivery of mail a day. 

Nr. LANGER. Mr. President, I did 
not realize that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia was going to debate 
the bill before we voted on the question 
of reconsideration of the vote by which 
section 12 was stricken from the bill. 
However, inasmuch as he has done so, 
let me say to my distinguished friend 
that he does not know what he is talking 
about. The committee, consisting of 
seven Democrats and six Republicans, 
considered this question very carefully. 

This provision does not involve a 
charge of $150,000,000, as my distin- 
guished friend tells the Senate today. I 
challenge that statement, because it is 
not accurate. I have the word of the 
Postmaster General himself, in his 
testimony given before our committee. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I did not interrupt the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. I 
should like to complete my statement 
before I yield to him. 

Mr, RUSSELL. The Senator from 
North Dakota referred to me. I did not 
refer to him in the course of my remarks, 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that the 
only information I had was that which 
was set forth in the committee report 
by the seven Democrats and six Repub- 
licans to whom the Senator refers. 
There is included a letter from the Post- 
master General, stating that the cost 
involved in a restoration of the extra 
mail deliveries would be from $125,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000. What the Senator 
from Georgia said was not in error. 
The Senator from Georgia was stating 
what was asserted in the report of the 
standing committee whose duty it is to 
furnish information to the Senate in 
conjunction with a bill it reported. 

Mr, LANGER. If that statement was 
made in the report, it was written by 
someone without the knowledge of the 
Senator from North Dakota, who as a 
general rule is quite familiar with what 
takes places. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
North Dakota, then, is not quite in- 
fallible. 

Mr. LANGER. He ‘s almost infallible 
when it comes to the matter which we 
are discussing at the present time. I 
have taken the word of the Postmaster 
General when he testified not only before 
our committee, but in other places. For 
example 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, perhaps I can throw a 
little light on the subject. The letter to 
which the Senator from Georgia refers 
was sent to the committee after the 
hearings had been concluded. The 
clerk called the chairman of the com- 
mittee and asked him about making it a 
part of the record. It will be noticed 
that it is attached at the end of the re- 
port. For that reason I do not believe 
any member of the committee saw the 
letter until it was printed as Senators 
find it on their desks today. 

Mr. LANGER. That explains the sit- 
uation. I thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that on 
March 6 of this year the Postmaster Gen- 
eral told the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee: 

A most unhealthy situation has been cre- 
ated for the postal service and it has resulted 
in the adoption of alternatives which, al- 
though designed to narrow the gap between 
revenues and expenditures, have not only 
failed to do so materially but have proven 
to be impracticable and unwise. È 


He himself says that his order was 
impracticable and unwise. That is his 
own testimony. 

On August 11, 1950, the Postmaster 
General addressed a letter to Repre- 
sentative Tom Murray, chairman of the 
House Posi Office and Civil Service Com- 
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mittee, which letter had reference to 
House bill 8195, a bill to rescind the cur- 
tailment order of the previous April, 
That is the order which we are now dis- 
cussing. The letter reads in part: 

This order contained instructions to make 
readjustments of certain postal activities to 
become effective on or before July 1, 1950, 
which is estimated to reduce postal expendi- 
tures by approximately $70,000,000 on an 
annual basis. 


In that instance he used the figure 
$70,000,000. 

I quote the Postmaster General once 
more. On February 13, 1951, his office 
addressed a letter to the Senator from 
New York [Mr, Ives] which reads in part 
as follows: 

Because of extra expenditures due to in- 
creased mail volume and extensions of serv- 
ice, it would be difficult to accurately esti- 
mate the actual savings and no records have 
been maintained from which actual figures 
might be furnished. 


A month later, on March 15, 1951, the 
New York Times carried a news item 
captioned Mail cut-back saving is put 
at $80,000,000.” The Postmaster Gen- 
eral gave the $80,000,000 estimate in 
closed-door testimony to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on March 14 3f 
this year. 

Suddenly we have a letter which says 
that the amount involved is $125,000,000 
or $150,000,000. As a matter of fact, 
according to the testimony given before 
our committee, I should say that per- 
haps 815, 000,00 would be much more 
accurate than an amount from $125,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000. 

I wish to make it clear to the Senate 
that Iam absolutely opposed to increas- 
ing the postal card rate from 1 cent to 
2 cents. I voted against it in the com- 
mittee; and I voted against the increase 
in first-class postage from 3 to 4 cents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s position to be that 
he wants to increase expenditures but 
not to increase revenue? 

Mr. LANGER, I shall answer that 
question in a moment. Before I come to 
that, let me say that a moment ago my 
distinguished friend stated that there 
were thousands of people who did not 
want to work in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There is a shortage of help. If 
a carrier has to carry on one trip mail 
which used to be piled up for two or three 
trips, mail weighing as much as 150 to 
200 pounds, he may decide to look for 
another job. A short time ago I was in 
Detroit, where more than 700 employees 
have quit the postal service. They told 
me, “We simply cannot carry all this 
mail, The burden is too heavy. There 
ought to be two or three deliveries a day, 
as we formerly had.” The result is that 
they have been quitting all over the 
country. 

In addition, the pay was too low; and 
now we are endeavoring to raise it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. LANGER. In a moment I shall 
be glad to yield. 

We are endeavoring to raise the pay 
so that the service will attract the sons 
of some of the mail carriers, who today 
will not go into the service because of 
low pay and because of the one-delivery- 
a-day order made by the Postniaster 
General. 

For some strange reason—Heaven only 
knows why—we are suddenly told that 
the Post Office Department must pay its 
own way. How many times has it done 
so since the Post Office Department was 
organized? It has not done so over 
scores of years. If the Congress is so 
anxious to have it pay its own way, let 
us do away with the franking privilege 
and save $90,000,000 a year in that way. 
Every time we create a new bureau the 
result is that more and more letters and 
literature are sent out under frank. 

But that is not all. There is no de- 
partment of the Government under the 
jurisdiction of any committee of the 
Senate which pays its own way. The 
Army does not do it. The Navy does 
not do it. The Department of Com- 
merce does not do it. But suddenly it 
is said that the Post Office Department 
should do it. Some of the very men who 
today are arguing in favor of the Post 
Office Department paying its own way 
stood upon this floor 2 years ago and 
opposed the senior Senator from North 
Dakota when he fought hard to keep 
Time, Fortune, and some of the other 
Luce publications from getting a subsidy 
of $15,000,000 which was later reduced to 
$10,000,000 to send their magazines 
abroad. Even today they are getting 
that subsidy. We do not hear anything 
about that, Mr. President. The plan 
seems to be to keep the wages of postal 
employees down and to penalize the 
people of the United States, who, at 
least until a year ago last July were en- 
joying excellent mail service. 

Two or three deliveries a day are made 
in Canada. Some say it is because the 
postal rate is higher. The first-class 
rate in-Canada is 4 cents instead of 
3 cents. The committee went into the 
matter very carefully. The Postmaster 
General appeared and testified. There 
appeared before the committee repre- 
sentatives of various mail organizations. 
When the committee got all through it 
voted unanimously to let section 12 stand. 
I believe it should be left in the bill, and 
should go to conference. I may add that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON] was one of the 
Senators who advocated the restoration 
of the full mail delivery service. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does it seem fair to the 
Senator from North Dakota that the 
third-class mailing privilege should be 
so extensive that every time a person 
mails a third-class parcel the taxpayers 
of the country should pay half of the 
expense? I notice that the revenues 
are $153,000,000 and the expenses are 
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$289,000,000. Most of that mail consists 
of advertising, as I understand. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that it is unfair 
that commercial media of advertising, 
such as radio, newspaper, and other 
forms, should be forced to compete with 
the Post Office Department, which col- 
lects half of the expense involved from 
the persons using the service, and is 
charging the taxpayers for the other half 
of the expense involved, in direct com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

Mr. LANGER. My distinguished 
friend from Louisiana is entirely correct. 
It is absolutely unfair. The Senator 
from Louisiana has been a member of 
the committee for about 2 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the fact that 
the committee has been trying, for ex- 
ample, to cut down on some of the ad- 
vertising. In some of the magazines 
advertising fashions and women’s clothes 
as much as 70 percent of the space is 
consumed in advertising. The commit- 
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This bill would do it. 

Mr. LONG. The trouble with that 
kind of advertising is that the housewife 
is being made to meet the expense of half 
of the cost of such advertising whether 
or not she buys a dress. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. That 
is why we have tried to remedy the sit- 
uation. We have made a start in that 
direction in this bill. 

Mr. LONG. Why do we not wipe out 
the subsidy? 

Mr. LANGER. I will tell my distin- 
guished friend why we do not do it. 
It is because the act governing the ac- 
tivities of the Post Office Department 
contains a provision that certain papers 
can be sent out for scientific and educa- 
tional purposes. Some of those papers 
do not contain any advertising. Some 
contain a very small amount. Over the 
years advertising has so developed that 
in some magazines as much as 70 percent 
of the pages are used for advertising. 

Mr. LONG. That applies mostly to 
second-class mail, rather than third- 
class mail. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; but no effort was 
made to remedy the situation until 4 or 
5 years ago, when I was chairman of the 
committee. At that time we had hear- 
ings on the subject, and took the first 
step toward making such mail pay its 
own way. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield the floor. Iask 
that a vote be had on my motion. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from North Dakota to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate agreed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand, Sen- 
ators who are opposed to a reconsidera- 
tion of the action of the Senate on yes- 
terday should vote “nay.” Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in- 
quiry is not exactly a parliamentary 
inquiry, but the Chair believes the state- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia to be 
correct. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. [Futsricut], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
attending the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mowroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmrrH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray!] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. TRxE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins], and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BrincEs] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
official business to attend the confer- 
ence for the signing of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Istanbul, 
Turkey, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Knowtanp], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loben! is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and, if present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 


[Mr. 
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The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr] are detained on official 
business. , 

On this vote the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—17 
Cain Jenner Millikin 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Ecton Kilgore Pastore 
Hendrickson Langer Smathers 
Humphrey Malone Welker 
Ives McCarthy 

NAYS—46 
Aiken Hill 
Bennett Hoey Mundt 
Benton Holland Nixon 

Hunt O'Conor 
Case Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnson, Tex 
Connally Kefauver Russell 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Lehman th, 
Dworshak Long Stennis 
Ellender Martin Taft 
Frear Maybank Underwood 
George an Wiliams 
Gillette McFarland Young 
Hayden McKellar 
Hennings McMahon 
NOT VOTING—33 
Anderson Ferguson Morse 
Brewster Flanders Murray 
Bricker bright Saltonstall 
Bridges reen Smith, N. J. 
Butler, Md Hickenlooper Smith, N. C. 
Butler, Nebr. Kem Sparkman 
Carlson Knowland Thye 
Chavez Lodge Tobey 
Dirksen Magnuson Watkins 
Duff McCarran Wherry 
Eastland Monroney Wiley 
So the motion to reconsider was 

rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I submit 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 14, in line 
9, it is proposed to strike out the period 
at the end of the sentence and insert a 
semicolon and add the following proviso: 

Provided, That the rate on such cards used 
for personal correspondence by any individ- 
ual and not for advertising purposes, or com- 
mercial or political solicitation, or for pur- 
poses of notice of commercial indebtedness, 
and on such cards sent by or in behalf of any 
organization exempt from taxation under 
paragraphs (1), (3), and (6) of section 101 
of the Internal Revenue Code, shall be 1 
cent. The Postmaster General is authorized 
to prescribe the form of cards which may 
be mailed at the respective rates provided by 
this subsection and to promulgate such reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to their use. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offered 
the same amendment before in the 
Eighty-first Congress, and the commit- 
tee agreed to it, and it was reported to 
the Senate as a part of the postal rate 
bill at that time. 

This amendment would save the penny 
post cards for the one who really is en- 
titled to them, namely, the average per- 
son who wishes to spend a small amount 
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for a postal card and mail it to a friend. 

The testimony shows that about 95 
percent of the penny post cards are used 
for commercial advertising purposes. 
In other words, someone who is conduct- 
ing a business goes to a post office and 
buys as many as 100,000 or in some cases 
as many as 1,000,000 or even 5,000,000 
penny postal cards at one time, and has 
advertising printed on them, to adver- 
tise the product he manufactures or 
sells, and then drops the postal cards, 
bearing his advertisement, into the mails, 
in bulk. 

It is interesting to note that in con- 
nection with advertising by means of 
the penny postal cards, the Government 
pays two-thirds of the cost, because it 
costs a little more than 223 cents to pro- 
duce the postal card and deliver it, and 
the Government charges 1 cent for the 
card as well as for its delivery. 

This amendment would leave the pen- 
ny postal card available for private, in- 
dividual use; but for bulk mailing of 
penny postal cards and when they are 
used for advertising purposes, which 
constitutes 95 percent of the use of the 
penny postal cards, the rate would be 
2 cents. 

The result of the adoption of this 
amendment would be that the average 
American citizen would not even know 
that the price of postal cards had been 
raised; but the Government would stop 
subsidizing those who advertise by means 
of the use of postal cards. 

It seems to me unfair that the radio, 
the television, the newspapers, and the 
Magazines should all lose advertising in 
terms of advertisements which go 
through the mail by means of penny 
postal cards, while the Government sub- 
sidizes two-thirds of the cost of that 
form of advertising. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
cause those advertisers to pay the in- 
creased rate, whereas the individual, pri- 
vate users of penny postal cards, who 
use them for private correspondence, 
would continue to pay the 1-cent rate. 

The cost of subsidizing the use of 
postal cards by the average American 
citizen for private correspondence pur- 
mee would thus be only about $4,000,- 

If we are not to have any subsidies at 
all, I would say let us not subsidize even 
the penny postal cards when used for 
private correspondence, even when used 
by poor people. However, we say that 
it is quite all right for the Government 
to spend six times as much in subsidizing 
the delivery of newspapers and maga- 
zines as it spends in subsidizing the use 
of penny postal cards for individual pri- 
vate correspondence. If we are going 
to subsidize the newspapers and the 
magazines to that extent and if we are 
to continue other subsidies, I think we 
should at least subsidize the use of the 
penny postal card by poor people, who 
make use of the penny postal card for 
private, individual correspondence. 

As I have said, the greater part of the 
use of the penny postal card as of the 
present time is for advertising purposes. 
This amendment, if adopted, would re- 
tain the higher rate in the case of those 
who use the penny postal cards for ad- 
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vertising purposes; but under the 
amendment the lower rate would apply 
in the case of the private use of postal 
cards for individual correspondence or 
for their use by charitable, educational, 
or similar organizations. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Has the Senator 
given much thought to the difference 
between commercial and noncommercial 
advertising usage? 

Mr. LONG. Approximately 95 per- 
cent of the postal cards being used are 
used, so we are told, for advertising pur- 
poses, for sending out bills, and for sim- 
ilar uses: The Government loses ap- 
proximately $70,000,000 annually, at the 
present rate, on the handling of penny 
postal cards. Therefore, assuming that 
only 5 percent of the postal cards are 
used for private, individual correspond- 
ence, we can estimate that it would cost 
the Government approximately $3,000,- 
000 a year to continue the 1 cent rate on 
private postal cards which are used by 
the average American citizen for cor- 
respondence purposes. 

I would be very happy to support an 
amendment to increase the rates on 
second-class and third-class mail suf- 
ficiently to raise an additional $3,000,000, 
so as to provide the funds with which to 
pay the $3,000,000 subsidy called for by 
the continued use of the penny postal 
cards for private, individual correspond- 
ence. In fact, I would be very happy to 
support an amendment which would in- 
crease the rate on second-class and 
third-class mail sufficiently to provide a 
considerably larger additional amount 
than that in the case of the classes of 
mail which are much more heavily sub- 
sidized than are the penny postal cards. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not think we should 
consider this amendment in relation to 
the entire $70,000,000 loss to the Post 
Office Department. Of course, the ex- 
emption proposed by the amendment 
would affect only approximately the $44,- 
000,000 which will be provided as an ad- 
ditional amount by means of this item of 
the bill. 

When the Senator speaks of $70,000,- 
000, it should be remembered that that 
is the amount which it is estimated is 
lost by the Government as a result of the 
1 cent rate on postal cards at the pres- 
ent time. 

The amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would raise the rate 
from 1 to 2 cents only on postal cards 
which are used for advertising purposes. 
However, in order to make the postal 
cards pay their way, it would be neces- 
sary to raise the rate on all post cards to 
2.8 cents, whereas the Senator’s amend- 
ment provides only for a 2-cent rate in 
the case of postal cards which are used 
for commercial advertising purposes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I point 
out that since it is estimated that the in- 
creased rates on post cards provided by 
the bill, will produce a gross of only ap- 
proximately $44,000,000, it should be 
borne in mind that this amendment, if 
adopted, would reduce that saving by 
only about 5 percent, or 5 percent of $44,- 
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000,000, which would be approximately 
$2,200,000. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is true. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from South Carolina will accept 
the amendment. A similar amendment 
was considered in the previous Congress; 
and last year the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, then also headed 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, agreed to the amendment. At 
that time the bill was reported with this 
amendment in it. I very much hope that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee may be able to accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wish to make a brief explanation before 
we act upon the amendment, either 
agreeing to it or disagreeing. I would 
like to explain its probable effects, and 
what complications might result in the 
administration of it. 

What about post cards? The Post- 
master General says such a provision 
would be very difficult to administer from 
an administrative standpoint, though 
most of the members of the committee 
were of opinion that it could be worked 
out. We receive numerous post cards 
from different people, which probably 
sometimes become a nuisance. Some of 
the Senators have spoken to me about it. 
Adoption of the amendment would prob- 
ably open the way for the senders of 
such cards to send them for 1 cent in- 
stead of 2. We realize that. But I 
want to get the pending bill passed, and 
to have another bill taken up and passed 
immediately following the disposition of 
this bill. I am very anxious to get both 
the bills passed today. I am willing to 
take this amendment to conference, 
without promising the Senator from 
Louisiana what action the free confer- 
ence might take in regard to it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have looked with favor upon the amend- 
ment, which was proposed last year and 
is presented again this year, and I should 
be willing to try to work something out. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not so sure 
that I shall not want a record vote on 
the amendment, though I may not, but 
before the Senator from South Carolina 
accepts the amendment, I should like to 
ask a question. How much is it pro- 
posed to increase newspaper postage? 

Mr. LONG. Many newspapers are at 
this time even being delivered free, but 
as I understand it, on any third-class 
mail, which includes newspapers and 
magazines, the Government loses $5 
every time it collects $1. In other words, 
it spends $6 to deliver both newspapers 
and magazines, when it collects but $1. 

The increase for that class of mail is, 
I think, about $3,500,000, if I read the 
bill correctly, which would mean that the 
cost on the class of mail affected would 
amount to about $250,000,000, whereas 
the Post Office Department collects a 
gross of about $45,000,000. It is proposed 
to raise that to such a point that $48,- 
000,000 will be collected; the result be- 
ing that there would still be a loss of 


about $200,000,000. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. My question is, 
What is the percentage increase on sec- 
ond-class mail, which includes news- 
papers and magazines? 

Mr. LONG. It is being increased by 
about 10 percent. But I am sure the 
Senator would like to know that that 
particular kind of mail is only paying 
about one-sixth of the cost of delivery. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I understand that. 
My next question is—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. May I ask one more 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. Does the Senator yield, and if 
so, to whom? r 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield first to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If I may ask one 
more question, it is proposed to increase 
the rate on magazines and newspapers 
by 10 percent, and yet it is proposed, un- 
der the amendment, to double the rate, 
or to increase the rate, to the direct-mail 
advertiser, by 100 percent. That is un- 
fair, unwarranted, and it should not be 
approved by the Senate. We cannot be 
that unfair to direct-mail advertisers, 
in comparison with magazine and news- 
paper advertisers. 

Mr. LONG. Imay suggest to the Sen- 
ator that this is done for the ~eason that 
the Government has seen fit to subsidize 
newspapers and magazines, upon the 
theory that to do so is to aid in the dis- 
tribution of information which the pub- 
lic would want. We are still making ex- 
ception in the case of charitable organi- 
zations, and in the case of organizations 
exempt from taxation under the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, which includes all 
charitable organizations. In this 
amendment we are still saving the 1-cent 
postcard for those organizations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, all we need 
do is to look at the advertisements in 
the newspapers and magazines, to 
realize that they are making a great deal 
of money. 

Mr. LONG. But if the newspapers 
and magazines were only advertising, 
not furnishing information and knowl- 
edge which the public might want, I be- 
lieve that the Congress would probably 
eliminate most of that subsidy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is proposed 
is to increase the postal rates on maga- 
zines and newspapers, which are adver- 
tising media, operated for a profit. It 
is proposed to increase their rates by 10 
percent, whereas it is proposed to in- 
crease the rates to the direct-mail ad- 
vertiser 100 percent. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from In- 
diana has completely misunderstood my 
point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. CAPE- 
HART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will have to insist upon order. 
The Senator from South Carolina has 
the floor. Does the Senator yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, first I want to clear up 
this situation. If the Senator is talking 
about second-class mail, this bill calls 
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for a 10-percent increase the first year, 
another 10-percent increase the second 
year, and another 10-percent increase 
the third year—a total increase of 30 
percent over a period of 3 years. Our 
reason for doing that was that we 
wanted to give those affected time to ad- 
just their affairs, and not to put the 
entire increase into effect all at one 
time. 

In regard to the supposed enormous 
loss, which is spoken of in connection 
with second-class mail, let us consider 
for a moment whence a great deal of it 
comes. Farm magazines are published 
and distributed throughout the United 
States. They enjoy special privileges 
even beyond those enjoyed by some of 
the newspapers. There are county 
newspapers, which are delivered free 
within the county of the newspaper. 
Then there are certain other magazines, 
such as religious magazines, to which 
precedence is given. All of those are 
factors in the general result. The priv- 
ilege is not limited to the big magazines, 
nor is it limited to the big newspapers. 
I thought I should call that to the at- 
tention of the Senate, so that Senators 
would know the factors which help to 
make up the second-class-mail deficit. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to point out 
to the Senator that I am not, in this 
amendment, proposing to increase any 
rate. The committee bill proposes to 
raise the penny post card from 1 cent 
to 2. Iam proposing that that increase 
shall not apply to charitable organiza- 
tions, and that it shall not apply to the 
average person who sends a penny post 
card, using it for the sending of private, 
individual messages, not for advertising 
purposes, That would mean that we 
would be exempting about 5 percent of 
the penny post cards, which, in my opin- 
ion, constitute a class of mail which is, 
above any other class, entitled to be ex- 
empt from this rate increase. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I have no quarrel 
with the magazines or newspapers or 
farm papers, either with respect to the 
rate which they are now paying, or with 
respect to the rate that is proposed, on 
the basis of a 30-percent increase over 
a period of 3 years. My objection is 
simply that, in all those magazines, or 
at least in 99 percent of them, there is 
advertising, and they are operating for a 
profit. Evidently the intention is to in- 
crease the rate to them by 30 percent. 
But as to the direct-mail advertisers— 
and most of the organizations in the 
United States, which are engaged in 
business, use direct mail—the proposal 
is to increase the rate 100 percent. 
Wherein is the fairness of that? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why do we penalize 
the direct-mail advertisers by increasing 
their rates 100 percent, or by doubling 
their postage rates or costs, when we 
are, at the end of 3 years, going to in- 
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crease the rates to magazines and news- 
papers by only 30 percent? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Indiana is a little bit confused as to the 
different classes of mail. He speaks of 
third-class mail, and I may say to him 
that we are proposing, in the pending 
bill, to increase the revenue from that 
class of mail to the extent of about 
$17,000,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. By what percent- 
age is it to be increased? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is a percentage of about 12% per- 
cent; so, while the Senator speaks of a 
100-percent increase, it is not that much. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the price of a 
penny post card is increased from 1 
cent to 2 cents, it is increased by 100 
percent. That is, of course, what the 
direct-mail advertiser deals with. The 
proposal would simply double the cost 
of direct-mail advertising. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I feel that 
the Senator from Indiana should under- 
stand that his objection is not directed 
at my amendment. His objection is di- 
rected at the committee bill which in- 
creases the penny post card to 2 cents. 
My amendment is to exempt certain 
classes of penny post cards from that 
rate increase. The Senator from Indi- 
ana can either vote against the increase 
in the rate or 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why does not the 
able Senator amend his amendment to 
cover the situation? It is a 100-percent 
increase. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it will be found that in 
the case of third-class mail the bulk mail 
increased 25 percent. When we take the 
over-all figure on all that mail we find 
there is an increase of $17,000,000. We 
were collecting $153,000,000 before we 
applied the increased rate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If I mail 1,000,000 
post cards tomorrow for advertising pur- 
poses or to collect bills, the increase in 
the rate is 100 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is in second class. We have not 
had any increase in that field for many 
years. The cost of carrying post cards 
has increased to 2.8 cents, which means 
that at the present time the taxpayers 
of the United States are subsidizing 
everyone who sends a post card 1.8 cents, 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much are we 
subsidizing magazines and newspapers? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They are all subsidized somewhat; there 
is no question about that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My point is, why 
should we increase one 30 percent and 
the other one 100 percent? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When we get into the field of the post 
card and into the field of letters we are 
giving preferential treatment, and we 
felt that people should be willing to pay 
2 cents for a post card. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to do that, providing the rates on 
newspapers and magazines are also in- 
creased so that the postal service may 
be on a paying basis, but we are increas- 
ing one 10 percent a year for 3 years, and 
the other one 100 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from South Carolina permit me to wel- 
come the Senator from Indiana as a sup- 
porter of the proposal to try to save some 
money? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

ai JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. As the Senator from 
South Carolina knows, there are good 
reasons why newspapers and magazines 
should receive preferential treatment as 
against commercial post cards, because, 
after all, magazines and newspapers are 
mediums of information. They convey 
stories, articles, and information, and it 
has been the policy of the Government 
throughout its history to encourage the 
dissemination of information, whereas a 
post card, which is sent out for direct 
advertising, is simply a business venture, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Hundreds of witnesses appeared before 
our committee and discussed the subject, 
and every witness who appeared stated 
that newspapers, farm papers, and mag- 
azines were rendering a service to the 
people, and should be given some prefer- 
ential treatment. They disagreed as to 
how much it should be and how it should 
be carried out. The committee thought 
the recommendation made in the bill 
was the best it could do at this time, and 
decided to have a committee study the 
subject further and see what should be 
done in all the different fields. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the committee 
has acted very wisely, and I commend it 
for recognizing the distinction between 
a pure business venture and a medium 
of information. In my opinion there is 
no basis at all for comparing the differ- 
ent kinds of mail media. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Can the Senator 
show me any magazine or newspaper 
that is not operated for profit? If he 
can, I shall agree with his statement. It 
is proposed that we increase the rates 
on magazines and newspapers 30 per- 
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cent and to increase the direct-mail ad- 
vertiser’s rate 100 percent. I am object- 
ing to the unfairness of that situation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The committee felt that under all the 
circumstances it was doing what was 
right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, in 
answer to the question of the Senator 
from Indiana, let me say that while news- 
papers are published for profit, they are 
not making a profit from mail circula- 
tion. As to most of the large newspa- 
pers not 2 percent of their circulation is 
mail circulation. They would make 
more money if they discontinued it en- 
tirely. We went into that matter. 

Furthermore, newspapers have paid- 
up circulation for 3 yearsin advance. It 
is true that there was one witness who 
suggested to the committee that he be- 
lieved an advertisement for hair oil was 
as valuable to a country resident as was 
the New York Times or the Reader's 
Digest, but the committee did not believe 
that. It believed newspapers are doing 
something for public enlightenment. 

The proposal to raise rates on the few 
newspapers which are paying the full 
mail rates would not bring in any great 
amount of money to the United States 
Treasury, and it would not be equitable. 
It would not even touch the source where 
the supposed deficit charged to that 
field is found. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

ield. 

4 Mr. CARLSON. In connection with 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana with regard to 
gross profits of some newspapers, I may 
say that as the Senator from South 
Carolina well knows, many witnesses ap- 
peared before our committee. I would 
refer the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana to page 297 of the hearings, 
which contains part of the statement of 
Charles E. Sweet, of the Capper Publica- 
tions, Inc., Topeka, Kans., one of the 
large publishers of important newspa- 
pers in the United States. I read from 
his statement: A 

In regard to the rates proposed in S. 1046 
being “excessive and unreasonable” I should 
like to point out that in all business, whether 
public or private, there is a very legitimate 
meaning of the phrase “what the traffic 
will bear.” In our own business, and for 
the publications in Topeka (and not includ- 
ing those in Cleveland or Kansas City) our 
second-class postage bill for 1950 was $522,500, 
Under S. 1046 the first year’s step would cost 
us $261,250, which is several times the gross 
profit of these publications last year. 


At that time we were considering a 
100 percent increase in the postal rates 
instead of the proposal of a 10-10-10 or 
30-percent basis. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am glad the Senator from Kansas has 
brought that point to the attention of 
the Senate. The publishers of several 
newspapers called our attention to the 
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fact that the increase would put them 
out of business. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

148 JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The trouble is that the 
poor fellow who sends out a penny postal 
card is entirely unorganized; he has no 
lobby to come before a committee of the 
Congress and speak in behalf of the un- 
organized people who use postal cards, 

There are great magazines which 
charge $50,000 or $75,000 a page for their 
advertising. It is known that the news- 
papers mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] do 
not charge anything for subscriptions. 
They make their money from advertising. 
We do not find Life magazine or Fortune 
magazine appearing, but we find appear- 
ing what are described as the Capper 
publications, which have an enormous 
circulation, agents for which used to 20 
around my State making almost any kind 
of a deal for the purpose of obtaining 
subscriptions, An agent would approach 
a farmer and say, “You ought to sub- 
scribe for Capper’s paper.” The farmer 
would say, “How much is it?“ The reply 
would be 10 cents a year or $1 a year, 
whatever he might offer it for. In many 
instances to my own knowledge an agent 
traveling around soliciting subscriptions 
would arrange for subscriptions at a price 
fixed by him. He would take a chicken 
coop along with him and perhaps accept 
chickens in payment for subscriptions, 
and so on. 

So I maintain that the testimony given 
by Mr. Sweet, insofar as it applies to Life 
magazine and Fortune magazine and 
other magazines of that type, is entirely 
unfair. I agree with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana that if we 
are going to raise the rate on postal cards 
100 percent, then most certainly we 
ought to raise the rate on magazines such 
as Life and Fortune, and so forth, with 
their full-page advertisements, 100 per- 
cent. ; 

Mr. JOHNETON of South Carolina. 
Speaking for myself and also for some 
of the other members of the committee, 
I am willing to take the amendment 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
offered to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, during 
the Eighty-first Congress a subcommit- 
tee, of which it was my privilege to be 
the chairman, long and patiently con- 
ducted hearings on the subject matter 
of the pending bill. During the progress 
of those hearings vigorous objections 
were made to every proposed increase in 
postal rates, except that in favor of dou- 
bling the price of postal cards. Against 
that reform not a single protest was filed 
and not a single voice was heard. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, to adopt 
the pending amendment would be to vio- 
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late the laws of logic, economy, and com- 
mon sense. Let me say in response to 
the interrogatories and observations of 
the able Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] that the reason the rate on 
Magazines has not been increased as 
much as that on postal cards lies in a 
number of important facts. For exam- 
ple, the postal card is the only species of 
first-class mail that does not yield the 
Government a profit for its transporta- 
tion. While magazines and periodicals 
are frequently cheaply shipped in carload 
lots, a postal card is as speedily trans- 
mitted and as promptly delivered as a 
letter adorned with a 3-cent stamp. 

To adopt the amendment would be to 
increase the Post Office Department's 
deficit $2,200,000 a year. For a long time 
the Government has lost 1.8 cents on 
every postal card it has sold, carried, and 
delivered. 8 

A vote for the amendment is a vote 
to continue this uneconomic, unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable cut-rate service. 
A vote for the amendment is a vote to 
make it possible for a few brazen, brain- 
less blatherskites, who ought to be in 
the penitentiary instead of before a 
radio microphone, to have the public 
deluge the Members of the Congress 
with postal cards telling them how they 
should vote on questions of vital im- 
portance about which many of the writ- 
ers of the cards know absolutely nothing 
except what they have heard from a 
hired broadcaster for some selfish in- 
terest. During a single month of last 
year more than 12,000 of thse postal 
cards were delivered to my office in re- 
sponse to a radio appeal from the most 
vicious, mendacious, slanderous scoun- 
drel who has ever befouled a broadcast- 
ing channel with his propaganda, These 
cards cost the taxpayers $216 more than 
the Government received for delivering 
them tome. Judging from the few spec- 
imens which were brought to my per- 
sonal attention, more than three-fourths 
of these cards were written not by the 
people of West Virginia but by residents 
of other States to whom the welfare of 
my constituents was of no apparent con- 
cern. 

In behalf of economy, judgment, and 
justice, I entreat the Senate to defeat 
this amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, from my 
own personal experience, having re- 
cently been reelected, and having had 
the penny postal card an issue in my 
last campaign, I would suggest to the 
Senator from West Virginia that he had 
better hope he does not succeed in de- 
feating the amendment.. While speak- 
ing in my State I found that the people 
were interested in penny postal cards. 
A> issue was made against me by those 
opposing me that I was the man who 
tried to raise the rate on the poor man’s 
penny postal card. I found that there 
were a great many people in my State 
yho use the penny postal card. Per- 
haps the per capita income in my State 
was lower then than that in the Sena- 
tor’s State, but I have recently found 
that our per capita income is now higher 
than that in the State of the Senator 
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from West Virginia. I found that there 
were many persons in my State who 
were interested in retaining the penny 
postal card, and felt a resentment due 
to the erroneous impression that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana was try- 
ing to take the penny postal card away 
from them. I succeeded, however, in 
explaining my position to the people 
of my State. I explained to them that 
I wanted to leave the rate on the penny 
postal card at 1 cent for the poor man, 
but would let Mr. Le Blanc, who is ad- 
vertising Hadacol, pay 2 cents for send- 
ing out his advertisement, in line with 
what it cost, and take that tax burden 
off the back of the people who were not 
making such use of the mail. When 
the people completely understood my po- 
sition they were in agreement with it, 
and felt that it was a sound position to 
take. 

Let us look at the economy feature, 
Mr. President. My amendment will help 
the average American citizen. On the 
other hand, if anyone would like to econ- 
omize by making the Post Office pay for 
itself, let us increase the rate on pieces 
of mail that do not pay their way. Let 
us get at third-class mail. Do Senators 
know that if I were in the mercantile 
business I could send out millions of let- 


ters by third-class mail, advertising that. 


I had a shirt to sell or a suit of clothes 
or something of that sort to sell in the 
mail-order business, and the Govern- 
ment would pay more than half of the 
expenses? I couid send out $100,000 
worth of mail third class, and the Gov- 
ernment would lose $100,000. Do Sena- 
tors know that if I am running for office, 
I can send out hundreds of thousands 
of letters in that category and the Gov- 
ernment has to pay half the cost? Do 
Senators know that in second-class mail, 
newspapers and magazines, which are in 
business primarily to make money, as 
the Senator from Indiana suggests, are 
costing the Government $200,000,000 a 
year? They pay $45,000,000, and it costs 
the Government about $250,000,000 to 
deliver their second-class mail. Those 
are the classes of mail we ought to get 
at and raise the rates on, if we really 
want to save money. 

But now we have a proposal to raise 
the rate on postal cards from 1 cent to 
2 cents. We can subsidize things for 
which a subsidy can be justified. What 
are they? One is charitable organiza- 
tions. I believe if an institution or or- 
ganization wants to raise funds for the 
prevention of cancer or heart disease or 
funds for orphan children, if it is a 
tax-exempt organization, approved by 
United States Government and recog- 
nizec under the Internal Revenue Code, 
and therefore exempt from certain Fed- 
eral taxes, that is a sufficient test and 
they should be exempt from paying 2 
cents for the postal cards they use. 
That is in a way subsidizing a charity, 
and I would approve of subsidizing 
charities a little bit, as we now sub- 
sidize the press. We would subsidize 
also some people who might want to 
send penny postal cards, I know that 
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some people feel that the New Deal has 
done so much for the American people 
that there are no poor people left. They 
are making a mistake. There are still 
many people who would like to have a 
penny post card. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. To give the exact num- 
ber, there are 11,000,000 underprivileged 
who are receiving less than $2,000 a year. 

Mr. LONG. I am not certain that 
that is the exact number, but I have 
such a high respect for the Senator from 
North Dakota that I believe he would 
know how many there are. 

Mr. MALONE and Mr. UNDERWOOD 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. LONG. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

Mr, President, this amendment would 
do no harm, The only sound objection 
which has been raised has been offered 
by the Post Office Department, which 
has suggested that it might require some 
additional clerical work. I suggest to 
them that the simplest test in the world 
as to whether a postal card is being used 
for advertising or for private corre- 
spondence is whether or not it has been 
printed. The untrained eye can tell 
what comes off a mimeographing or 
multigraphing machine. If the card has 
been printed, mimeographed, or multi- 
graphed, the probability is that it con- 
tains some form of advertising. On the 
other hand, if it has been written by 
hand or typed, it would not be that kind 
of correspondence. 

This is a case in which the average 
American citizen can be saved some 
money. The postal card is one of the few 
things which he can buy for a penny. 
This saving can be made at a very small 
cost by simply prohibiting those who 
have taken advantage of a privilege not 
intended for them from using it in that 
fashion. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, after 
having listened to a considerable amount 
of debate, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana a 
question. Various estimates have been 
made as to the cost of delivering a penny 
postal card. Such estimates have béen 
made without furnishing any supporting 
data. It has been said that it costs 
2.8 cents. How many posial cards are 
sent in the United States? Is the quan- 
tity computed by weight, or by number 
of pieces of mail? How are these data 
arrived at, to which we have been lis- 
tening so carefully for 2 or 3 days? 

Mr. LONG. I can only tell the Sen- 
ator that the best estimate I have been 
able to get from the Post Office Depart- 
ment is that there are about 4,000,000,- 
000 penny postal cards mailed every 
year. As to whether or not that is the 
actual number, I t say. I believe 
that the Department probably takes the 
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number of pieces of mail handled and 
attempts to prorate the cost according 
to some formula. 

Mr. MALONE. We have the word of 
the Post Office Department for that. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Department 
say whether the estimate is based on 
the number of pieces of mail, or the 
weight of the postcard as balanced 
against the weight of the average let- 
ter? How is it computed? 

Mr. LONG. I regret to say that I 
do not know. If the Department had 
told me how the estimate was arrived 
at, I would not have been qualified to 
judge whether that was the best way 
to arrive at it or not. So far as I know, 
responsible authorities in the Post Office 
Department think that 2.8 cents is about 
what the cost is. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield while I ask for informa- 
tion from the distinguished chairman 
of the committee? 

s Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield the 
oor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, speaking of the number 
of pieces of mail, and so forth, accord- 
ing to a report the Department received 
last year from postal cards $4,740,000, 
That is at the rate of 1 cent each. 

Mr. MALONE. What did they weigh? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Postal cards are not weighed. They are 
handled just as letters are handled, 
Some letters weigh more than others, 
but a uniform rate is charged, up to a 
certain weight, 

Mr. MALONE. Do not the railroads 
charge by weight? How is this whole 
thing computed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Some postal cards go by railroad and 
some do not. Some are delivered at the 
post office. 

Mr. MALONE. That is a debatable 
question. On what basis are the con- 
tracts let, and how are the carriers paid 
for the transportation of first-class 
mail? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There are various ways to do that. Of 
course, we have the star routes, on which 
bids are asked. We try to award them 
to the lowest bidder. Sometimes the 
Department finds that it cannot get 
bidders, and it must get someone to carry 
the mail under contract. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand that; 
but how is the cost of transporting the 
mail figured? Is it on the basis of 
weight, or number of pieces, or what? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Post Office Department has a very 
complicated cost-ascertainment system. 

Mr. MALONE. I judge so. I have 
never heard anyone describe it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is something with respect to which 
the Members of the Senate have not 
been able to agree with the Department. 

Mr. MALONE. That I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have had experts testify before us, 
and the estimates as to the charge which 
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should be made against one class or an- 
other class of mail vary sometimes as 
much as 50 percent. When we come to 
the question of cost ascertainment, that 
is a very complicated question. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Post Office Department uses a cost- 
ascertainment formula. 

Mr. MALONE. What does it use? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What does it use? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. What is the cri- 
terion? How do they separate postal 
cards from first-class mail or letters? 
How do they arrive at the cost figure of 
2.8 cents? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They claim that it costs the same to de- 
liver a postal card as it does to deliver 
first-class mail. It is handled in the 
same way. 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, it 
costs just the same to deliver a postal 
card through the mail transportation 
and delivery system as it costs to deliver 
a letter. Is that true? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Both kinds of mail are handled by the 
same letter carrier. Both kinds of mail 
are handled by the same employees. Al- 
though some letters weigh more than 
others, so far as a piece of mail is con- 
cerned, it costs just as much to deliver 
one kind as another. 

Mr. MALONE. Does it cost just the 
same under the contract with the car- 
riers to carry the various pieces of mail? 
In other words, is the cost computed by 
weight, or is it based upon an average? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For the information of the Senator, when 
cars are rented from the railroads, so 
much space is rented. Sometimes it is 
used and sometimes it is not. 

Mr. MALONE. Does a postal card take 
up as much space as the average letter? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should say not. 

Mr. MALONE. Can the Senator give 
us some criterion as to how the Depart- 
ment arrives at the cost of a letter as 
4 cents and the cost of a postal card as 
2.8 cents, and the cost of something else 
at some other figure? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Take a letter. Some letters require more 
than 3 cents postage. 

Mr. MALONE. If they weigh more 
than an ounce. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. of South Carolina, 
If they weigh more than 1 ounce there 
is an additional charge. 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada understands about that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But the postal card does not weigh more 
than an ounce, and so the rate remains 
at 1 cent. 

Mr. MALONE. In other words, the 
Senator makes no distinction between 
a postal card which weighs a very small 
fraction of an ounce, and cannot weigh 
more, and a letter, which may weigh an 
ounce or more? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is no change in the postage re- 
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quired on a letter unless it exceeds 1 
ounce in weight. If a postal card is 
placed in an envelope, it weighs more. 

Mr. MALONE. No; let us consider the 
postal card 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Take a postal card. If it weighs more 
than an ounce, there is an extra charge, 
just as there is in the case of a letter. 

Mr. MALONE. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina knows as 
well as does the junior Senator from 
Nevada that a postal card weighs only a 
fraction of an ounce, so that is evading 
the question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not evading the question at all. 

Mr. MALONE. Then the Senator 
does not understand it. That is ob- 
vious. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is a cost-ascertainment system in 
the Post Office Department. The De- 
partment has gone into that subject and 
has spent not only hours, but weeks and 
months in the study of costs. 

Mr. MALONE. What is its system? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Department has stated that it costs 
2.8 cents to deliver a postal card. 

Mr. MALONE. We have heard Cov- 
ernment employees testify many times. 
It all adds up to what they want. They 
have an objective. But can the Senator 
tell me what the system is? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the chairman yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I have the floor, Mr. 
President. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. MALONE. I have the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No; I have the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, have I 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Then I shall discuss 
the question in my own time. 

Mr. CARLSON. With regard to the 
point under discussion, it so happens 
that I asked the question during the 
hearings as to what the cost-ascertain- 
ment program was, and how costs were 
arrived at in the Post Office Department. 
I do not happen to have the statement of 
the Post Office Department officials, but 
I asked that question of Mr. William C. 
Doherty, president of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers. He was 
accompanied at the hearing by a Mr. 
Keating. I read from page 112 of the 
hearings: 

Senator CaRLSoN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like Mr. Doherty to explain to me—it would 
be very helpful at least to one member of 
the committee—something about the cost- 
ascertainment method used by the Post 
Office Department. How do they arrive at 
the cost ascertainment? I presume we have 
some post offices in the United States that 
show profits on the basis of receipts and ex- 
penditures, and then of course we have some 
large numbers that do not. I realize they 
cannot be profitable because the Post Office 
Department is a service organization. 
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Mr. DoHERTY. We have a cost-ascertain- 
ment expert in the person of Secretary Keat- 
ing. If you have no objection, I would like 
to defer to Secretary Keating on the ques- 
tion of cost ascertainment. 

Senator Cartson. That would be up to the 
chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Keating, we will be 
glad to hear from you on cost ascertain- 
ment. : 

Mr. KEATING. The process of arriving at any 
accurate cost is very difficult indeed. The 
Department has a very difficult problem. 
Now, in arriving at a figure they use statis- 
tics and they use a sort of sampling method 
to determine the cost of various classes of 
mail, There are a certain number of offices 
that are selected for a cost-ascertainment 
study. The receipts of the office are ana- 
lyzed, and as to the mail handled, there is 
an attempt made to break down the various 
classes of mail carried through this sampling 
method of analyzing the financial statistics 
on the receipts of the office. 


In other words, they select certain 
offices in various sections of the United 
States, and they set up a cost-ascertain- 
ment program. They allow so many 
points for a letter, so many points for a 
magazine, and so many points for a post 
card, for example, and charge up the 
cost on the basis of points. That is how 
it is arrived at. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator from Kansas. I be- 
lieve he will agree with the statement 
when I say that we did not always agree 
with the Department in its method of 
ascertaining the figures which they 
would bring before us. For that reason 
we found it very hard to reach the same 
conclusion that they had reached on 
many points. We have a section in the 
bill which sets up a special committee 
to study the subject of ascertainment of 
cost, in order to find out whether any 
adjustment in the figures should be 
made, and whether any increase should 
be made in the amounts being paid by 
the various people being served by the 
Post Office. We have had before us the 
problem which the Senator from Nevada 
has raised. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to con- 
firm what the chairman of our commit- 
tee has stated. There is a great deal of 
doubt in the minds of many of us as to 
the methods used. We should like very 
much to spend a great deal of time in 
studying the cost ascertainment meth- 
ods, to see whether the Post Office De- 
partment is using a system which is fair 
to the various types of mail and in the 
distribution of the mail. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. è 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator, of course, 
knows that in committee the Senator 
from North Dakota voted—and I believe 
he was the only one—against an increase 
of 100 percent on postal cards. Does 
not the Senator believe, in view of the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
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Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], and in view of 
the fact that a study is to be made to 
ascertain the correct cost figures, that 
we should not increase the postal card 
rate until we find out what the actual 
cost is? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is one reason why we did not in- 
crease the rate more than we did. We 
did not go to the limit. We went only 
up to 2 cents, instead of 2.8 cents. We 
wanted to get some revenue, and that 
was the reason why we stayed at 2 cents, 
rather than go to 2.8 cents. Besides, it 
would have been difficult to have a stamp 
for 2.8 cents. 

Mr. LANGER. Before any study was 
made the committee voted a 100 percent 
increase. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to inquire of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina as to the cost of mailing, we 
will say, a letter whose weight does not 
exceed 1 ounce. Was that figured out? 
It is stated that the cost is 2.8 cents for 
a postal card. How much is it for a 
letter? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is somewhere around the same figure. 
Perhaps it is a little bit more. If the 
Senator from New York is speaking of a 
card which the Government prints, the 
cost of the card is figured in that amount. 
The Government sells the card with-the 
stamp already printed on the card, 

Mr. IVES. What is that cost? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It would cost somewhere between three- 
tenths and four-tenths of a cent, 

Mr. IVES. Above the 2.8 cents? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. It is part of the cost. It is in- 
cluded in the cost. The Government 
must pay somewhere around three- 
tenths of 1 cent on each post card. 

Mr. IVES. So the cost is about 2% 
cents, net, when the Government does 
not pay for the card? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. IVES. Does the. Senator from 
South Carolina have any figure on the 
cost of handling a sealed first-class let- 
ter, whose weight is not above 1 ounce? 
Is that about 2.8 cents? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
would be somewhere in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from South 
Carolina does not have any figures on 
that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. 

Mr. IVES. The reason I am asking 
these questions is because in the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] a 
differentiation is made as to classifica- 
tion. While Iam not quarreling on that 
point with the Senator from Louisiana— 
and there may be considerable merit to 
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his contention—I wish to suggest that 
it would seem to be highly unfair to make 
that kind of differentiation as between 
a postal card and a sealed letter, which 
is confidential and cannot be seen by the 
public. The committee is not making 
any such variation at all. The full 4 
cents is charged for something on which 
the cost of handling is far less than 
4 cents. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, is it 
not correct to say that the rate will be 
1% cents for a card, which goes through 
the mail unsealed, and that there is a 
difference, because if a letter goes un- 
sealed one must at least buy the sta- 
tionery and the envelope, whereas if 
the communication is in the form of a 
postal card, the postal card is furnished 
at Government expense. Therefore the 
paper has already been paid for. If the 
Senator from New York will check into 
the matter I believe he will find that it 
would be cheaper to mail the communi- 
cation in the form of a penny postal card 
than it would be to send it in the form 
of third-class mail. 

Mr. IVES. That is not the point Iam 
raising. 

Mr. LONG. Even at 2 cents, I may say. 

Mr. IVES. That is not the point I am 
raising. We are talking about mail 
which is open to public inspection, or 
any other kind of inspection, and about 
which there is nothing confidential at all. 
The point I am raising is in connection 
with first-class mail, which is sealed, and 
does not weigh over 1 ounce. The 
charge for that is to be 4 cents. For 
a letter, which is not open to inspection, 
it will cost four times as much as for a 
card, which anyone can see. It seems 
to me that if we are to differentiate in the 
case of postal cards we should differen- 
tiate to some extent with reference to 
first-class mail, in particular where the 
information contained is confidential 
and cannot be observed by anyone. 

Mr. LONG. I do not see how in the 
world anyone could send a confidential 
message on a penny postal card unless 
he used invisible ink. 

Mr. IVES. I am not talking about 
sending a confidential message on a 
penny postal card. I am talking about 
a letter. 

SEVERAL SENATORS Vote! Vote! 

INCREASE IN COST OF POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
should like to explore further the method 
of cost ascertainment with respect to 
a penny postal card, particularly with 
reference to the point brought up by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 
During the hearings the Senator from 
Kansas asked the following question: 


Senator CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like Mr. Doherty— 


Mr. Doherty is the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; he 
has nothing to do with the Post Office 
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Department. He was accompanied by 

Jerome J. Keating, national secretary cf 

the association, and R. B. Kremers, na- 

aga assistant secretary of the associa- 
on. 


We are dealing with persons entirely 
outside the Post Office Department. No 
evidence has been cited in the debate 
that the Post Office Department ever ex- 
plained their method of cost ascertain- 
ment. If they did, the junior Senator 
from Nevada has been unable to find the 
testimony. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I cannot hear the junior 
Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr, MALONE, I read further: 


Senator Carison. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like Mr. Doherty to explain to me—it would 
be very helpful at least to one member of 
the committee—something about the cost- 
ascertainment method used by the Post Office 
Department. How do they arrive at the cost 
ascertainment? I presume we have some 
post offices in the United States that show 
profits on the basis of receipts and expendi- 
tures, and then of course we have some large 
numbers that do not. I realize they cannot 
be profitable because the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a service organization. 

Mr. DowertTy. We have a cost-ascertain- 
ment expert in the person of Secretary Keat- 
ing. If you have no objection, I would like 
to defer to Secretary Keating on the question 
of cost ascertainment. 

Senator Cartson. That would be up to the 
chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Keating, we will be 
glad to hear from you on cost ascertain- 
ment, 

Mr. KEATING. The process of arriving at any 
accurate cost is very difficult indeed. The 
Department has a very difficult problem. 
Now, in arriving at a figure they use sta- 
tistics and they use a sort of sampling 
method to determine the cost of various 
classes of mail. There are a certain number 
of offices that are selected for a cost-ascer- 
tainment study. The receipts of the office 
are analyzed, and as to the mail handled, 
there is an attempt made to break down the 
various classes of mail carried through this 
sampling method of analyzing the financial 
statistics on the receipts of the office. 

The greatest fault of the cost-ascertain- 
ment system, in my opinion, is it analyzes 
the cost of the Post Office Department ac- 
cording to the costs of the various types of 
mail. The only other items that are given 
any consideration are what are referred to 
as subsidy items. 

The actual cost of handling the mail, of 
course, is done on a sampling basis and it is 
not entirely accurate, because, as we pointed 
out, it ignores completely the service angle. 
Fundamentally, the American Government 
has always been built on the principle of 
extending service to the people. In the early 
days we policed the country and, of course, 
we could extend service to Alaska just on the 
basis of general welfare to everybody. 

Your cost-ascertainment system does not 
take into consideration the fact that a maga- 
zine, for example, that is mailed in Phila- 
delphia, to be delivered in Philadelphia is 
delivered for a couple of cents, and if it is 
sent up to some place in Alaska it may cost 
75 cents to handle that one piece of mail. It - 
merely does it on a quantitative basis, with- 
out any differentiation between the different 
Offices, but they do take a sampling from the 
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first-, 
Offices. 
NO DISTINCTION BETWEEN LETTER AND CARD 


Mr, President, I wish to point out that 
there is no distinguishing characteristic 
between a postal card and a letter in 
connection with the sampling; both are 
handled as first-class mail, and in the 
sampling no attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish between the number of postal 
cards and the number of letters which are 
included in the first-class-mail category. 
All the debate we have had would give 
the Senate the impression that the Post 
Office Department has some idea of the 
number of postal cards and the number 
of letters which are delivered, and that 
there is some distinguishing mark in the 
regard to the weight or the number de- 
livered in each case, so that the Post 
Office knows how many of each it was 
handling. However, I point out that 
there is no such method of sampling and 
apparently nothing is known about it. 

I read further from the hearings: 

The breakdown itself is not scientific. The 
carrier working the mail cases the mail and 
the clerk making the cost ascertainment is 
working with him, and as he takes the mail 
out of his case at each stop on a route he 
calls off the type of mail that he has for that 
stop. 


I point out that in that process the 
carrier simply states the type of mail he 
has for each stop; he states whether the 
mail is first class, second class, third 
class, or fourth class, and not whether 
it is composed of letters or postal cards 
and, if so, how many of each. The mail 
may include both letters and postal 
cards, but the carrier simply says that 
the mail is first class. 

I read further from the hearings: 

That is not entirely accurate, because he 
could have five letters and two circulars, but 
the report shows only circulars and first class. 

Senator CARLSON. On that delivery, let us 
get down to cases, let us go out to the rural 
route and let us say the carrier has three 
letters for a certain stop, do they have points 
for each letter? 

Mr. Keatinc. No; they check it off ac- 
cording to the number of stops and the types 
of mail that he has for those stops and then 
make a division, arbitrarily, between the 
particular types of mail at each stop. 


Again I point out, Mr. President, that 
in that connection there is no distinction 
between the types of first-class mail, that 
is to say, as between post cards and 
letters. Therefore, the Post Office De- 
partment has no idea of what it costs to 
deliver a post card, in terms of weight 
or anything else. 

I read further from the hearings: 

Senator CARLSON. Here comes a carrier and 
he has letters, he has second-class mail and 
he has parcel post, do you allocate percentage 
points to each type of mail? 

Mr. KEATING. They go through the whole 
route. For example, suppose he had 300 
stops on the route, they go through the route, 
they check each stop as to first-class mail, 
circulars, and parcel post. 


Those three classes are checked, but 
still no mention is made of post cards as 
related either to weight or to number. 


second-, third-, and fourth-class 
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I read further from the hearings: 


They do not make an exact count, however, 
but they show each stop had a certain class 
of mail and they get a bulk figure on the 
Percentage cost of mail. 


They do not even note the number of 
pieces of mail; but at each stop they 
simply note the different classes of mail 
they have to deliver there. 

` He also testified: 

They have made some recent changes in 

the cost-asccrtainment method. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr, CARLSON. The Senator from 
Nevada has brought up a point which it 
was very evident at the hearing was 
causing us some concern, namely, the 
cost-ascertainment method. That is 
one reason why I submitted, in connec- 
tion with this bill, an amendment calling 
for a complete study of the cost-ascer- 
tainment system and of other phases of 
the Post Office Department's operations, 
particularly in regard to the rates, and 
having in mind that such a study proba- 
bly would call for changes in order to 
make the Post Office Department into 
an organization which will effectively 
serve our people. 

It is my sincere hope that Congress 
will approve the making of such a study, 
which I think is badly needed, as has 
been brought out by the testimony and 
the debate. All the members of the com- 
mittee realized that there are some diffi- 
cult problems in connection with the 
Post Office Department. 


THE SAVINGS RECOMMENDED BY HOOVER REPORT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, with- 
out going into detail as to the problems 
of the Post Office Department, let me 
point out that Herbert Hoover, the Chair- 
man of the so-called Hoover Commission, 
which was created by the Eightieth Con- 
gress, reported that tremendous savings 
could be made in connection with the 
operation of the post offices. 

However, I point out now that noth- 
ing has been done about that study and 
those recommendations. No attempt 
has been made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to make such savings or to improve 
the equipment or to do any of the other 
things which were pointed out by the 
Hoover Commission. 

On the contrary, immediately the 
Postmaster General stopped some of the 
service. Of course, Mr. President, when- 
ever a request for economy is made in 
connection with any Government de- 
partment, the first thing that is done by 
that department is to decrease the serv- 
ice it has been rendering, and to decrease 
it at such points as to hurt the most peo- 
ple, namely, in the isolated areas of the 
country where the service is most neces- 
sary: 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
approximately 4 years ago the Republi- 
can Congress reduced some of the ap- 
Propriations for the Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue. The first thing the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue did thereafter was to 
lay off many of the customs collectors 
at San Francisco, New York, and other 
locations where the bulk of the revenue 
is collected. 

The Bureau did not lay off any of its 
employees in its office in Washington, 
but the Bureau laid off many of the col- 
lectors who were trying to collect the 
revenue needed for the running of the 
Government. They struck where the 
public would feel the most severe shock. 
Immediately reams of propaganda were 
issued by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, in connection with the appropria- 
tion reductions made by that Congress, 
Saying, “Just see what the Republicans 
are doing to the country. They are 
causing the discharge of the employees 
in the important offices over the country, 
and perhaps at the same time the ad- 
ministration is employing even more 
persons in Washington.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say that some 
time ago the President appointed an ad- 
visory committee, consisting of seven 
persons. It is my information that in 
all the months and months and months 
since its creation, that advisory commit- 
tee has met just once, and that one meet- 
ing was for the purpose of the organiza- 
tion of the committee. That meeting 
was held in Washington. 

I agree entirely with what the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada has said, 
namely, that although the Hoover Com- 
mission made it plain how millions of 
dollars could be saved in connection with 
the operation of the post offices, up to the 
present time the Postmaster General has 
not put a single one of those recommen- 
dations into effect. However, he has 
issued an order causing a serious de- 
crease in the service in connection with 
the delivery of-mail. 

I have been interested to note some of 
the Senators who voted against the res- 
toration of the service. I am very curi- 
ous to see how some of the Senators from 
farm States—I noticed that several of 
them voted against the proposal for 
restoration of the delivery service—will 
explain their votes to a farmer who goes 
to town on Saturday afternoon and tries 
to get his mail at the post office, but is 
told, “You cannot get it now. Wait un- 
til the rural mail carrier delivers it to 
you on Monday”—even though that 
farmer may be expecting some impor- 
tant mail. That is the kind of service 
the farmers of our country are getting 
at the present time. I hope some of 
those farmers will ask that question of 
some of the Senators who a short time 
ago displayed their opposition to the 
proposed restoration of the delivery 
service, as was shown clearly by the yea- 
and-nay vote which was taken. I am 
glad we have the record of that vote. 

If the people ask for an explanation of 
why a farmer cannot get his mail on Sat- 
urday afternoon, but has to wait for the 
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delivery of an important letter all Sat- 
urday afternoon, Sunday, and perhaps 
until Monday evening sometime, pro- 
vided there is no snow on the ground and 
the mail carrier can get through, and the 
farmer can get his mail on Monday 
night—if the people ask for an explana- 
tion of that, they should be told to ex- 
amine the record of the vote to see which 
Senators voted to curtail the service. 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a report from the chairman 
of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
transmitting the Commission’s Report 
on the Post Office Department. It is 
House Document No. 76, published Feb- 
ruary 17, 1949. On page 3 of this 
pamphlet, opposite a page on which a 
chart entitled Post Office Deficits” is 
shown, appears the following: i 
WHaT Is WRONG WITH THE Post OFFICE? 


(a) The administrative structure is obso- 
lete and overcentralized. 

(b) A maze of outmoded laws, regulations, 
and traditions freezes progress and stifles 
proper administration. 

(c) Although the Post Office is a business- 
type establishment, it lacks the freedom and 
flexibility essential to good business opera- 
tion. 

(d) Rates have not kept pace with wages 
and other costs, and rate-making machinery 
is inadequate. 

(e) The service is used to hide subsidies. 

(f) Political appointment of first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class postmasters and cer- 
tain other officials produces inefficiency and 
militates against the incentives of promo- 
tion. 

(g) Accounts are kept by the General Ac- 
counting Office outside the Department and 
are available to the Post Office for manage- 
ment purposes only after months of delay. 
Methods of budgeting and appropriation are 
entirely unsuited to a business of the size 
and character of the Post Office. The pres- 
sure of these forces in a rapidly growing 
business accumulates to make impossible 
the most economical and efficient conduct 
of the service. 

(h) In recent times, except for a few years, 
the Post Office Department has operated at a 
loss. In 1948, only the first-class mails, cer- 
tain categories of foreign maile, and the 
Postal Savings System more than met their 
own expenses. 

In 1947, the total deficit was $263,000,000, 
or 20 percent of the revenues. 

In 1948, the total deficit was $310,000,000, 
or 22 percent of the revenues. 

In 1949, the total deficit will probably 
exceed $500,000,000, or more than 30 percent 
of the revenues. 

There is as yet insufficient information to 
analyze the estimated deficit for the fiscal 
year 1949. The deficit of $310,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1948 resulted after deducting 
about $190,000,000 from profitable services, 
leaving a loss on the other services for that 
year of over $500,000,000. The accompany- 
ing table shows the division of profit and 
loss for the major services during the year. 

These deficits have been created by cir- 
cumstances mostly beyond the control of of- 
ficials in the Post Office Department, and 
can be remedied only by strong and coura- 
geous action. 


Mr. President, in connection with the 
proposed departmental reorganization, 
it would be very interesting to the Sen- 
ate, or at least it should be, to know 
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which of these recommendations have 
been followed, before we begin at the 
bottom to interfere with the penny post 
card, which represents a good deal of 
money to a rural home, where there are 
children to support; and on this grand 
scale of printing the money for the past 
15 years, so that now the dollar is worth, 
according to the estimates, from 43 cents 
to 55 cents on the dollar, 4 
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Mr. President, a table appears on page 
5 of the pamphlet. I ask unanimous 
consent that, beginning with the table 
on page 5, the entire letter, to and 
through recommendation No. 9, on page 
17, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Fiscal year 1948* 


lass.. 
Foreign, other than air mail.. 
Air ma, , — E 


ings. 
Unassignable (including box rents) 
Total revenue-producing mail and special services. 
FREE CATEGORIES 


Nonpostalser wiess —UUs 
Grand total, all operations 


1 Preliminary figures, subject to adjustment. 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


We have urged in our first report that the 
foundation of good departmental adminis- 
tration is authority from Congress for the 
Postmaster General to organize and control 
his Department. Separate authorities to his 
subordinates should be eliminated. 

Under our recommendations, made else- 
where, we propose a new form of perform- 
ance budget We propose that the Depart- 
ment keep its own administrative accounts 
as prescribed by an accountant general in 
the Treasury and subject to an approval 
of such system by the Comptroller General 
and audit by him? The Commission also 
recommends that all personnel recruitment 
should be decentralized into the Department 
(except possibly in the lower grades), sub- 
ject to standards and methods of merit se- 
lection to be proposed by the Department, 
but with the approval and enforcement of 
the Civil Service Commission.? The Com- 
mission likewse recommends elsewhere that 
procurement of supplies should be decen- 
tralized into the Department with the ex- 
ception of items of common use to all De- 
partments but under standards and meth- 
ods established by the Office of General Sery- 
ices. Further, we propose that the Depart- 
ment should strengthen its management re- 
search unit, working in cooperation with 
a comparable staff unit under the Office of 
the Budget.* 


Report on the budgeting and accounting. 
2 Report on personnel management. 
Feport on the Office of General Services. 


*Report on General Management of the 


Executive Branch, 


$669, 003, 080 $517, 916, 006 $151, 087, 074 

53, 601, 798 85, 627, 195 32, 025, 

41, 201, 211 196, 379, 109 (155, 177, 898) 
111, 528, 491 199, 202, 180 (87, 673, 689) 
272, 602, 334 343, 170, 345 (70, 568, O11 

71, 894, 438 72, 104, 394 (209, 

24, 231, 519 45, 669, 573 (21, 438, 054, 

23, 590, 349 32, 552, 479 (8, 962, 130) 

14, 967, 377 16, 634, 807 (1, 687, 130) 

16, 883, 757 23, 363, 960 (6, 480, 203) 

17, 977, 912 30, 153, 613 (12, 175, 701 

34, 149, 826 64, 982, 570 (30, 832, 744 

3, 711, 050 7, 602, 003 (3, 890, 953) 

27, 381, 460 8, 297, 888 19, 083, 572 

6, 704, 802 A, 589, 884 
1, 650, 360, 924 (239, 341, 636) 

A 10, 700, 000 (10, 700, 000) 
31, 630, 000 (31, 630, 000) 

955, 573 (955, 5 

355, 935 (355, 935 

7, 439, 203 (7, 439, 203, 
(18, 926, 643) 
1, 414, 445, 290 | 1,723, 795, 153 (309, 349, 863) 


We have in addition a number of specific 
changes to be made in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. = 

MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 

Recommendation No, 1: We recommend 
that the Postmaster General should remain 
a Cabinet officer appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, but should 
not be an official of a political party, such 
as chairman of a national committee. 

He should be relieved from the details of 
day-to-day operating duties and should be 
free to determine departmental and public 
policies. 

Recommendation No. 2: We recommend 
that there should be a director of posts un- 
der the Postmaster General who should be 
appointed by the President without term 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

He should be an experienced executive, 
preferably chosen from the service. He would 
be the operating head of the Post Office. 

Recommendation No, 3: We recommend 
that the postal service should be decentral- 
ized into 15 regions under regional directors 
of posts and district superintendents. 

Regional directors would direct all trans- 
portation in the region and the activities of 
the district superintendents who would have 
supervision over all post offices in a pre- 
scribed area. 

The line of authority should run from the 
Postmaster General through the director of 
posts to the regional directors and thence to 
the district superintendents. 

Recommendation No. 4: We recommend 
that there should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent a national board of seven advisers serv- 
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ing part time and representing the different 
elements of the public. 

Their duties would be advisory as to 
methods and policies. They should be un- 
paid except for a fee for attendance. In 
addition, the Postmaster General should 
serve ex officio as chairman of the advisory 
board and the director of posts ex officio as 
vice chairman. s 


CAREER POSTMASTERS 


The Post Office should be taken out of 
politics. 

Of the 470,000 persons employed, over 
22,000 are in fact politically appointed. They 
are the strategic position of first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters and some top 
officials. 

Under Presidential orders beginning in 
1932, and now under a law passed in 1938, 
the selection of candidates for postmasters 
has been limited to a list approved by the 
Civil Service Commission based upon merit 
examinations. This method has lessened 
the appointment of unqualified officials. 
However, the choice from the list usually 
results in appointments from the political 
party in power. A deleterious effect has been 
to create a political barrier to promotion 
within the service and thus deprive it of 
a great incentive to good work. 

Recommendation No. 5: We recommend 
that the confirmation of postmasters by the 
Senate should be abolished. 

The primary responsibility for personnel 
selection and management other than the 
Postmaster General and the Director of Posts 
should rest in the service. The Post Office 
Department is alone able to determine and 
find the skills required. The selection of 
postmasters should be, as far as possible, 
from the local community and in consulta- 
tion with community leaders. We have 
stated above that all selections of personnel 
should be subject to merit standards set by 
the post office and approved by the Civil 
Service Commission and subject to enforce- 
ment by that body.“ 

And we have proposed a reorgnaization of 
the Civil Service Commission which would 
make practicable the establishment and en- 
forcement of such standards. 

Our is a career service based upon 
merit selection with the widest opportunity 
for promotion as its objective. 


BUDGET, ACCOUNTING, AND AUDIT 


The whole accounting and administrative 
problem of the postal service is confused by 
the present form of the budget. Currently 
the service is operated under 58 separate 
appropriations, each of which must be inde- 
pendently justified by the Department, re- 
viewed and approved by the Congress, and 
opportioned to individual post offices for each 
quarter by the Bureau of the Budget. Indi- 
vidual appropriations for 1948-49 ranged from 
$3,000 to over $500,000,000 in such vertical 
classifications as “clerks, first- and second- 
class post offices,” “village delivery service,” 
and “carfare and bicycle allowance.” 

Every dollar spent must be charged against 
a specific appropriation, and transfers from 
one account to another—even in the case of 
exhaustion of funds—is permitted only 
within certain narrow limits. As a result, 
the postal management is unable, for ex- 
ample, to operate any post Office as a fiscal 
unit, but must concern itself with the ex- 
pense of separate activities within the of- 
fice—clerks, vehicle hire, carriers—as though 
they were totally unrelated. 

One effect of the present combined budget 
and accounting system is that it hampers 
a businesslike operation of the service. 


š See our report on personnel management. 
XCVII—694 
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For instance, cash books are kept in each 
post office, and each entry is covered by a 
voucher or similar document when turned 
in for quarterly settlement. Accounting 
units of the Post Office Department have only 
30 days after the close of the quarter to 
review this mass of material from 42,000 post 
offices and to turn it over to the General Ac- 
counting Office, which performs the full 
audit, settles directly with individual post- 
masters, and turns its report over to the De- 
partment some 8 months after the quarter's 
end—too late for effective use in day-to-day 
and month-to-month analysis and supervi- 
sion. Consequently, the Post Office Depart- 
ment must depend, in fulfilling its operating 
responsibilities and budgeting, on its own 
partial duplication of certain accounts and 
estimates of others. 

The inadequacy of such a structure of ac- 
counting and budgeting becomes more ap- 
parent when it is considered that the volume 
of business, and hence expenses, will fluctu- 
ate with changing economic conditions. Nor 
can the Post Office Department alter its serv- 
ices to fit its budget, since it must accept 
whatever volume of service the public re- 
quests. The only recourse today when ex- 
penses exceed estimates is to request a sup- 
plemental appropriation from the Congress. 

The present system does not permit of 
competent cost accounting fundamental to 
efficient management of a business. It is 
outrageously cumbersome and results in a 
mass of unnecessary red tape and a host of 
employees. 

It must be recognized that the Post Office 
is (a) predominantly of a business nature; 
(b) revenue-producing and potentially self- 
sustaining; (c) characterized by a large 
number of business-type transactions with 
the public; and (d) in need of greater flex- 
ibili*” than the customary type of appropri- 
ation budget ordinarily permits. 

Such a reorganization is essential to pro- 
vide (a) accounting, budgeting, and audit- 
ing procedures designed to improve man- 
agement’s control of the business; (b) flex- 
ibility of expenditures to meet fluctuating 
demands for postal service and varying con- 
ditions of operation on a Nation-wide scale; 
(c) reasonable freedom from restrictive laws 
and regulations governing contracts, pur- 
chases, and personnel practices; (d) aamin- 
istrative authority commensurate with re- 
sponsibility. 

We wish to emphasize our recommenda- 
tions elsewhere that the Department should 
keep its own accounts and make its own dis- 
bursements subject to audit by the Comp- 
troller General and in accordance with pro- 
cedures determined by the Accounting Gen- 
eral, these procedures to be approved by the 
Comptroller General. 

The experience of the Federal Government 
in many of its business enterprises has al- 
ready pointed the way to the solution of 
these problems in the Post Office. The Goy- 
ernment Corporation Control Act of 1945, 
as amended, provides for a “business form” 
of budget, accounting and audit, and gives 
modern business flexibility to the manage- 
ment of those concerns, Already several 
billion dollars annually of Government busi- 
ness is done under those provisions. 

We do not recommend that the Post Of- 
fice should be incorporated under that law, 
as we consider that to be unnecessary. 

Recommendation No. 6: We do recommend 
that the provisions of that law in respect 
to business management, budgeting, ac- 
counting, and audit be applied to the Post 
Office. 

Such a provision will bring the Department 
into step with modern business methods and 
will not lessen Executive or congressional 
controls. At the same time it will provide 
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flexibility in management, simplification of 
budgeting, accounting, and audit which will 
result in large economies. 

INFLEXIBILITY OF THE ORGANIZATION 

There are over 900 pages in detailed laws 
and regulations which tend generally to 
favor operation of the postal service as an 
expensive service arm of the Government, 
rather than as the revolving fund service 
which it actually is. 

These provisions curtail the Department's 
authority over minor details, or place im- 
portant powers in the hands of other agen- 
cies. They provide inadequate incentives 
for cost-conscious, economical operation. 
They limit the ability of the Department 
to adjust to changing commercial conditions 
by depriving it of fiexibility, both in financial 
and operational activities. 

Recommendation No. 7: We recommend 
that the laws, regulations, and other stipula- 
tions governing the service should be re- 
vised not only to bring about these structural 
changes but also to simplify the whole 
operation. 

POSTAL RATES 

Certain postal rates are fixed, not primarily 
to provide postal income, but as an element 
of public policy in the dissemination of in- 
formation and in the provision of services 
not otherwise obtainable by the people, 

It is our view, therefore, that the final 
determination of rates for first-class (in- 
cluding air mail), second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mail should be made by the 
Congress. 

However, there are other services performed 
by the Post Office that are of primary inter- 
est to certain groups, the losses from which 
should not fall upon the general taxpayer. 

Recommendation No. 8: We therefore rec- 
ommend that the Congress should authorize 
and instruct the Postmaster General to make 
rates charged for registered mail, insured 
mail, money orders, postal notes, post cards, 
special delivery, and collect-on-delivery mail 
which would make each of these services 
self-supporting.‘ 

On the basis of the 1948 estimates this 
would increase postal revenues by $113,000,000 
per annum. 

A reorganized method of accounting, as 
mentioned later, would not only enable far 
more efficient conduct of the service, and 
afford more accurate budgeting and cost 
control systems, but also would form the 
basis upon which Congress could act with 
more assurance upon rates. 

To provide such data to the Congress a 
small unit should be established in the De- 
partment to furnish Congress with informa- 
tion and estimates useful in rate making. 

The Congress might consider the feasibility 
of securing recommendations on rates from, 
say, the Civil Aeronautics Board or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


SUBSIDIES 


Payments tō common carriers for trans- 
porting the domestic and foreign air mail are 
fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board at a 
level to provide a subsidy to aviation. Con- 
tracts for overseas mail are also made on a 
subsidy basis. These subsidies may be most 
desirable. 

Recommendation No. 9: We recommend, 
however, that the amounts of these subsidies 
should be paid to the Post Office by open 
appropriation from tax funds and not im- 
posed upon the Post Office or the mail users 
in this hidden manner. 

By such a course, the President, the Con- 
gress, and the public may know what the 
amounts of the subsidies are. 


We are informed that this recommenda- 
tion already has been partially carried out. 
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Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, recom- 
mendation No. 3 reads: 

We recommend that the postal service 
should be decentralized into 15 regions under 
regional directors of posts and district su- 
perintendents. 


Mr. President, I have not heard that 
there was any serious discussion about 
following this recommendation, but it 
sounds reasonable. I have heard of no 
great effort to arrive at some method of 
taking the appointment of postmasters 
out of politics. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam not sure that the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada is 
aware of the fact that I introduced a 
bill which would prevent the political 
appointment of postmasters, by provid- 
ing that the patrons of the post office 
should elect the postmaster. A similar 
bill was introduced about 40 years ago, 
when former Senator Robert Owen, of 
Oklahoma, was a Member of this body. 
That bill would have taken the appoint- 
ment of postmasters out of politics. 

Mr. President, to permit a President 
to name approximately 40,000 postmas- 
ters, and to name them for life, is set- 
ting up the best political machine which 
could possibly be created; but if we allow 
the patrons of a post office to elect the 
postmaster, then we are deceniralizing 
Government in Washington and putting 
the power in the hands of the people. 

I thank the Senator for bringing this 
to the attention of the Senate. He is 
rendering an excellent service in doing 
80. 
Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
that it will probably be another 40 years, 
if this keeps up, the way it is now, be- 
fore any action will be taken on such a 
bill. 

I have listened very carefully to the 
debate on the majority side of the aisle. 
Senators on that side of the aisle have 
not given, at least to the junior Senator 
from Nevada, any impression that they 
understood what was involved in raising 
the price of sending a penny post card 
from 1 cent to 2.8 cents, or any other 
raise. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

ENGLAND'S POSTAL RATES 


Mr. WELKER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada have any informa- 
tion as to the rate which the English 
people charge their constituents for a 
postal card? 

Mr. MALONE. Not in detail—but in 
general, first-class mail in all parts of 
England and the Republic of Ireland 
costs the sender 2% pence for 2 ounces. 
Two and one-half pence are equal to 
2.9 cents—they send 2 ounces of first- 
class mail for less than we now send an 
ounce—their rate per ounce is less than 
one-half of our rate for first-class mail. 
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If the people of Great Britain are to 
remain on our payroll permanently; if 
we are to pay their board bill, and if 
they are to come to America regularly 
to prove their inability to pay their debts 
to the United States of America, then I 
think we should look further before we 
increase our own rates. Does the Sena- 
tor from Idaho have any further infor- 
mation on that subject? 

Mr. WELKER. No. I listened to the 
debate yesterday, and I have listened to 
the discourse of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nevada with respect to 
the number of mail deliveries a day. I 
notice that we are getting more than 
one delivery a day, at this time. I 
thought perhaps the Senator was famil- 
iar with the postal service in the United 
Kingdom, į 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that we perhaps do not 
have the information respecting. the 
postal service in England, but we have 
it in connection with the United Nations. 
The United Nations has approximately 
8,000 employees, whose mail is sent with- 
out charge. It is all sent under frank, 
at the expense of the United States. At 
least, we pay 78 percent of it. So it 
costs them nothing. 

ENGLAND'S DEBT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, divert- 
ing from the recommendations which 
Mr. Hoover's committee made, I should 
like to say that, apropos of keeping up 
the standard of living in England and 
the other 15 nations in the manner to 
which they would like to become accus- 
tomed, and, to a certain extent, to which 
they have become accustomed, due to our 
insane foreign policy, I should like to 
read from page 10997 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 6: 


Mr. Morrison will call on the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of State, 
who, incidentally, is now in San Fran- 
cisco * * *, Morrison, I said yesterday, 
will come with a briefcase full of evidence 
that England cannot pay the first install- 
ment on the three-quarters of a billion 
dollars which we loaned her. He will have 
evidence that they cannot even pay the 
interest. 

If the farmers on a little irrigation project 
in the West, on which the Government has 
advanced money, were to come in and say, 
“Something has happened; and we cannot 
pay the installment on our debt to the Fed- 
eral Treasury,” it would be headlined in the 
newspapers, It would be said, “Why, the 
Government is putting out money for Amer- 
ican citizens who are not repaying that 
money when due.” . 

Mr. Morrison, however, will get away with 
his statement that Great Britain cannot re- 
pay. We will find in due time that England 
is in worse financial condition now than she 
was when we first gave her money under the 
Marshall plan. We will find that England 
cannot afford to put soldiers in the army in 
Europe, and that she cannot furnish money 
for that army, her own money, that is. 
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Mr. President, possibly as a result of 
that statement, the dispatch may have 
been advanced. I do not believe it was 
intended that the dispatch received this 
morning would make the newspapers un- 
til the arrival of Mr. Morrison. This 
morning, in the Washington Times Her- 
ald, there is this headline: 

BRITAIN TALKS FOR DELAY ON DEBT PAY-OFF 

Iam sorry if I hastened this news, be- 
cause it may be embarrassing to some of 
the folks. 

I read from the dispatch: 

Britain yesterday opened a financial cam- 
paign aimed at securing postponement and 
waiver of the $119,400,000 payment due in 
December on the 1946 American gift-loan 
of $3,750,000,000, 

British Treasury chief Hugh Gaitskell—— 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I think I heard the Sena- 
tor from Nevada refer to a gift-loan. 
Would the Senator indulge the Senator 
from Washington and other Senators 
by defining a gift-loan? 

Mr. MALONE, For the past 20 or 30 
years it has been understood that when- 
ever we give anything to anyone out- 
side this country, it is a gift-loan. 

Mr. LANGER. With the exception 
of loans to Finland, 

Mr. MALONE. Finland was prevented 
by circumstances from completing the 
repayment of the loan. I am talking 
about large amounts of money, in con- 
nection with which we have formed 
the habit of passing the first bill that 
comes to the Senate, without question. 
A gift-loan I would define for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
as any substantial loan that we make 
to a European nation. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator mean to 
say that a gift-loan is any loan which 
we make to someone else? 

Mr. MALONE. Other than an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Mr. CAIN. When it is considered to 
be, in fact, a gift? 

Mr. MALONE. That is exactly what 
it is considered. The Senator from Ne- 
vada in 1948, 1949, and 1950, called it 
just what it has proven to be. 

Mr. CAIN. When the Senator has 
concluded his use of the paper, I should 
appreciate having an opportunity to 
study the use of the phrase “gift-loan” 
in this article. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Presiden, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 


LOANS TO AMERICANS ARE COLLECTED 


Mr. CASE. The Senator would not 
include as a gift-loan the old emergency 
feed and seed loan which has been turned 
over to district attorneys in this country 
for collection from farmers, would he? 

Mr, MALONE. They are Americans. 
They are expected to pay their debts. 
Foreigners ar? trained by our State De- 
partment to not pay their debts. 
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I shall read this again, because it 
should be interesting to Senators who 
are interested in the debate: 

Britain yesterday opened a financial cam- 
paign— 


It was predicted by the junior Senator 
from Nevada at least a month and a half 
ago, but it is only when a thing has ac- 
tually occurred that the Senate seems 
interested— 
aimed at securing postponement and waiver 
of the $119,400,000 payment due in Decem- 
ber on the 1946 American gift-loan of three 
and three-quarter billion dollars. 


Mr. President, even some of the news- 
papers are beginning to understand that 
it means a gift when we send money out 
of the country. 

I read further from the newspaper 
article: 

British Treasury Chief Hugh Gaitskell— 


That is a new name, to me— 
started discussions of his country’s economic 
troubles with Treasury Secretary Snyder and 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer. 


Perhaps that is the reason the news- 
papers had not carried the news pre- 
viously. Gaitskell was relatively un- 
known and was laying the foundation 
for his chief, Mr. Morrison, who would 
arrive later. 

It is expected that the British will seek 
waiver of $76,000,00 of interest payments 
due December 31 on the 1946 loan, and also 
to scale down principal payments. 


Another headline is as follows: 
Want 50-year extension. 


I continue reading: 

Under existing plans the loan was to be 
repaid in 50 years. The British are plan- 
ning to ask that the loan be extended to 
100 years. 

ALWAYS MORE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY TO BRIBE 

EUROPE 

The loan was presented to Congress by 
the administration in 1946 with the assur- 
ance that it would restore peace by stabiliz- 
ing Britain. Always the next great Govern- 
ment appropriation for European nations 
will bring peace. When peace failed to ma- 
terialize, the administration proposed spend- 
ing billions under the Marshall plan. Now 
the administration is carrying on spending 
under the arms-aid program. 


It gets more interesting as it goes 
along. I had not carefully read it 
before. 


At the time the $3,750,000,000 loan was in 
Congress, critics predicted that the loan 
would become a gift, that Britain would not 
repay as promised. 


I am sorry, Mr. President, that I was 
one of the critics—at least I was when 
I reached the Senate in January 1947. 
The bill was passed in 1946 before the 
junior Senator from Nevada arrived in 
the Senate. 

Gaitskell opened a series of financial con- 
ferences, scheduled for Washington during 
the month, which will cover the problems 
of Western Europe. 

This is the first problem of Western 
Europe—the matter of passing the pay- 
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ment of $3,750,000,000 which goes to help 
the three mail deliveries which they have 
in London. 

I am glad, however, that those who 
are in favor of cutting off 17,000 em- 
ployees in the Post Office Department 
are on record so that there will be no 
question about who wants to reduce our 
mail service and cut off the mail car- 
riers—the leg men who have made a 
profession of the mail service. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I have noted that the 
Senator related the service denied the 
American people to the discharge of 
17,000 fine employees of the Post Office 
Department. The Senator realizes, does 
he not, that when the Department dis- 
missed the 17,000 employees they also 
confused every post office in America, 
and that as a result there is confusion 
in the packaging of mail and the opera- 
tion of the windows in all the post offices? 

I was delighted to join with my distin- 
guished friend from Nevada in an at- 
tempt to get the service restored. I 
desire to say for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that since I have been 
on the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service the Post Office Department 
has been held up to me as a great insti- 
tution that makes no mistakes, a per- 
fectly wonderful institution. 

In the debate of a moment ago, T 
heard the Senator from Nevada reflect 
upon certain of the operations of the 
Post Office Department. I wish the 
junior Senator from Nevada could have 
gone with me in February to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, whose people pay taxes 
just as we do in the States, and could 
have seen there the very splendid func- 
tioning of the great Post Office Depart- 
ment which is willing to do almost any- 
thing to give to the American people 
that which they so richly deserve. I 
wish to say for the benefit of the junior 
Senator from Nevada that the city of 
Anchorage in Alaska had only one drop 
box into which the more than 25,000 of 
its people could place their mail. They 
had to trudge through snow and rain 
to that one drop box; and they really 
have severe weather there. In the city 
of Anchorage they had no such thing 
as delivery of mail. They receive no ad- 
vantage like that in Alaska, The people 
of Anchorage had to trudge to the little 
post office, the post office being about 
the size of a post office that will ordi- 
narily accommodate a city of 5,000 
people, and they had to line up 100 or 
150 in number, in a blizzard, to ask for 
and obtain their mail. There were no 
such things as individual post office 
boxes in that post office. As many as 
eight families took their mail out of one 
box in Anchorage. The junior Senator 
from Idaho had a little bit to say about 
the situation that existed in Alaska 
with respect to mail. I think something 
should be done to improve that situation. 

Along the line of what the Senator 
from Nevada has just been saying, I 
wish to add that it is time to disclose to 
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the great Post Office Department which 
is so perfect, which wants to do away 
with any deficit it might have, that there 
are some things it should do. We do 
not hear anything about a deficit of the 
Department of the Interior, which op- 
erates in every corner of the land. Yet 
when the poor farmer is late in making 
his down payment for water, the water 
is shut off, and he is not extended any 
credit, even if the result is the ruin of 
his crop. My friend the Senator from 
Nevada has seen that happen in the 
arid West. While we extend the time in 
which Great Britain may repay the 
money she borrowed from us, can we not 
extend certain mail privileges to the 
farmers and citizens of America? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho that it is the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Nevada—and that is the 
reason he is now taking the time of the 
Senate—that we have gotten entirely 
away from the idea of service through 
the Post Office Department. 

Except for the telegraph and the radio, 
the Post Office Department is practical- 
ly the only medium of carrying infor- 
mation throughout the United States of 
America and our possessions. I am very 
sorry that we have gotten entirely away 
from the service idea upon which the 
Post Office Department was initiated in 
the first instance, upon what is known 
as the postage stamp rate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I will be happy to 
yield when I complete my sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND in the chair). The Senator from 
Nevada declines to yield at this time. 

THE POSTAGE STAMP RATE 


Mr. MALONE. There are other serv- 
ices, such as the transmission of power, 
under which the Government initiated 
what is known as the postage-stamp 
rate. 

When we refer to the postage-stamp 
rate it is well known that the postage- 
stamp rate means the mail will be de- 
livered at the same rate, whether it be 
for a short distance or a long distance 
from point of origin. 

Apparently we are getting away en- 
tirely from the idea of the service the 
postage-stamp rate indicates, just as in 
Alaska we are getting away from the 
service we are supposed to give through 
the Post Office Department regardless of 
distance. 

Mr. President, I would be happy to 
help appropriate more money to give 
good service to Alaska. The junior 
Senator from Nevada has traveled over 
a considerable part of Alaska. As a 
matter of fact he was the one who pre- 
pared the report for the Military Affairs 
Committee when the Japs hit Dutch 
Harbor in 1942. The committee went to 
Nome, to Fairbanks, to Anchorage and 
the Aleutians. We went through Daw- 
son Creek and Canada to reach Fair- 
banks. We should give service to the 
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people of Alaska regardless of whether 
that service pays off or not. 

I noticed at that time that we were not 
giving the service to which the people of 
Alaska are entitled, and the statement 
just made by the Senator from Ohio in- 
dicates that we are still not giving such 
service. 

I now am happy to yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have listened to the 
speech made by the Senator from 
Nevada. Of course, he has brought us 
up to date in regard to the British loan. 
Yesterday he told us that he had been 
informed recently that the British were 
not going to make any payment on the 
loan, or pay the interest onit. If he will 
read the proceedings, as recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 1946, I believe 
he will find that at that time I told the 
people of the United States that the 
British loan was nothing but a gift. 

Mr. President, I am mainly interested 
now in trying to get the bill which is 
before the Senate passed, because I want 
something done for the postal workers. 
Unless we can pass the bill and take up 
the next bill, we shall keep the postal 
workers from receiving a small increase 
in pay. I am certain the Senator from 
Nevada does not want to prevent or 
block the Senate from taking action to 
give the postal workers the increase in 
pay they really deserve. 

Mr. President, I wish to do a little more 
predicting. I predict that unless we pass 
the pending bill and pass the bill which 
is to follow it, we will keep the postal 
employees from receiving the increase in 
pay. I do not want to see anything done 
that would keep the postal employees 
from receiving an increase in pay, and 
I am certain the Senator from Nevada 
does not desire that. I have no objec- 
tion to the Senator speaking as long as 
he cares to, but I do want to have the 
bill passed as soon as possible. I hope 
the Senator joins me in my desire and 
will cooperate to that end and work with 
us. After we complete the bill, we will 
let the Senator speak all night. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I think 
there is little doubt that the Senator will 
allow me to speak. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ari not going to keep the Senator from 
speaking. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I do not 
yield any further at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wanted to state for the Recorp that we 
should pass the bill. . 


MORE PAY FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MALONE. I wish to complete the 
statement I had begun to make, and then 
I shall be glad to yield again. 

Mr. President, the Democratic admin- 
istration has been in power for 19 years. 
I have been in the Senate 5 years. This 
is the first time those on the other side 
have talked about raising the pay of the 
postal workers. 

If the bill raising their pay does not 
pass now, it will be the fault of the 
majority and not the minority. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Mr. MALONE. I intend to point out 
the result to the people of this country 
of raising our own postal rates while 
appropriating billions of dollars to be 
given to other countries to enable them 
to hold down their postal rates and to 
raise their standard of living at the ex- 
pense of our own. 

That is what the administration is 
doing. It seems to have no pangs of 
conscience over doing it. 

If the Senator regrets that it is going 
to take a few minutes to debate the bill 
and does not like what we are doing, he 
can say that it is delaying passage of 
the bill. That is the oldest trick of the 
trade. Senators are in a hurry when 
they have something to put over on the 
public. Senators now have something to 
put over on the smaller people and want 
to write into the bill a provision for 
increase in the rate of the postal card 
from a penny to 2 cents. There are 
people who object to that. There are 
people in my State who are interested in 
having the penny postal card retained. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment now pending is of in- 
terest-to those people. I agree to accept 
the amendment. We are trying to take 
care of the people the Senator refers 
to, but the Senator is preventing us from 
getting to a vote on that amendment, 
which would take care of them. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator wants 
to accept the amendment he can do so. 
I am not preventing it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
said we would accept the amendment. 
We are right now waiting to take a vote 
on the amendment. However, as chair- 
man of the committee, I accept it. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator may re- 
gret that I feel obliged to debate this 
bill, and may feel that he must prevent 
debate so that the 17,000 employees of 
the Post Office Department will not un- 
derstand that the Senator favors a 
permanent lay-off of those 17,000. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No, I wish my friend to understand that 
I voted against that procedure. I wish 
the Senator would keep his facts straight. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I regret that I lumped 
the distinguished Senator with his col- 
leagues in voting to discharge the 17,000 
poorly paid postal employees. I yield 
now to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator permit 
us to dispose of the pending amendment, 


and then address himself to the bill in 


general? This particular amendment 
does not involve a postal rate increase. 
The amendment would actually prevent 
an increase in the rate on postal cards. 
The Senator said he would not like to 
see that rate increased. 

Mr. MALONE. Referring again to the 
article in the Times-Herald of Septem- 
ber 7, to which I have previously re- 
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ferred, it has been stated that Great 
Britain would try to evade any payment 
whatever on any debt which she might 
owe the United States. I read from the 
article referred to: 

THREE-NATION TALKS SLATED 

Today United States-British-France talks 
will get under way. These will be followed 
by a session of foreign ministers of the three 
countries next Monday. British Foreign 
Minister Morrison and French Foreign Min- 
ister Schuman will review whatever decisions 
their fiscal experts make and consider un- 
settled German problems. 

Italian Minister of the Budget Giuseppe 
Pella met with Snyder yesterday on easing 
the worsening Italian dollar situation. Other 
fiscal conferences are set for later in the 
month. 


That is a very fine phrase, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I call the attention of the Senate 
particularly to this fine phrase: 

Italian Minister of the Budget Giuseppe 
Pella met with Snyder yesterday on easing 
the worsening Italian dollar situation. 


That would be a very fine phrase for 
a person here who owed a bank money 
to use. If he should go to the bank and 
say, “I am here to ease the worsening 
dollar situation,” I do not know just how 
one of our American banks would con- 
sider such a proposal, but it is worth 
trying, since it is so successful with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

To continue with the article: 

After his meeting with Snyder yesterday 
Gaitskell said: “I shall meet with Snyder 
again Friday afternoon to discuss various 
financial questions of mutual interest to 
Great Britain and the United States and also 
the financial questions to be discussed at the 
meeting of the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund.“ 


I understood that there was a request 
for a billion dollars extra for the Import- 
Export Bank, to be loaned to European 
nations in lieu of the $1,000,000,000 
trimmed from the foreign-aid bill. It 
was trimmed from eight and one-half 
billion to something less than seven and 
one-half billion. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Because of the fact 
that I have the greatest respect for our 
distinguished chairman, and because of 
the fact that I must leave on an air- 
plane in about an hour, I beg of my dear 
friend from Nevada that he consent to 
yield, under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that he shall not lose the floor, 
so that we may dispose of the pending 
amendment, which, in my opinion, is 
another attempt to chisel upon the 
American people. The committee raised 
the rate on postal cards, the 3-cent post- 
age rate, and the air-mail postage rate. 

I am sure the Senator from Nevada 
knows what it meant to us in the North- 
west when the air-mail rate was raised 
to 8 cents. We lost our only feeder air- 
line in Idaho, which carried people and 
mail a thousand miles on regular sched- 
ules. By the pending amendment we 
are cutting down on the use of postal 
cards. As soon as we adopt this amend- 
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ment, I suppose, we shall commence to 
chisel on the 3-cent stamp, which it is 
proposed to increase to 4 cents. When 
that happens, I want to argue about the 
8-cent air-mail stamp. 

I am sorry to have interrupted my 
friend. I should like to see how far these 
amendments are going. 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada has about completed his 
argument. It would have been com- 
pleted before now if the chairman of 
the committee had not become impatient 
and a little irritated because we were 
bringing in a comparison between the 
three mail deliveries a day in London 
and the billions of appropriations to 
maintain such deliveries, as against lay- 
ing off 17,000 of our own employees and 
giving practically no service at all. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Out of respect for my 
dear friend the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsToN], let me say 
that he has been with us a thousand per- 
cent. He voted against the Russell 
amendment and spoke against it. He is 
as firmly against it as is the Senator 
from Nevada or the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] or myself. I think 
the situation in that regard should be 
clarified, because he has been with us all 
` the. way. 

However, I invitc the attention of the 
Senator from Nevada to the fact that 
a number of Senators who occupy seats 
on the other side of the aisle, and who 
claim that they are always for every- 
thing that is good for labor, will be held 
to a strict accounting as to why they 
voted for the Russell amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be happy to 
exclude my distinguished friend the 
chairman of the committee from my 
reference. I had not noticed his vote. 
There was such an overwhelming ma- 
jority on that side of the aisle that I 
took it for granted that the vote on the 
other side of the aisle was unanimous. 
I assure the Senator that I would have 
completed my argument before now ex- 
cept for the interruption from the other 
side of the aisle. I shall require only a 
few minutes longer. 

I continue to read from the article in 
the Washington Times-Herald of today: 

After his meeting with Snyder yesterday, 
Gaitskell said: “I shall meet with Snyder 
again Friday afternoon to discuss various 
financial questions of mutual interest to 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
also the financial questions to be discussed 
at the meeting of the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund.” 

Gaitskell discussed trade questions at his 
meeting with Sawyer. He made it plain 
Britain would welcome a chance to get more 
scarce steel from this country. 


A great many people in our country 
would be very happy to get a little more 
steel. 

PROMISED UNITED STATES STEEL 

Snyder made no statement on his meet- 

ing with the British Treasury chief. How- 


ever, cCfliclals reported that Gaitskell is 
sounding out official reaction to proposed 
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British delay on interest payments. Gait- 
skell said he is not seeking new aid, but did 
not bar asking modification of the 1946 loan. 

Gaitskell also talked with Mobilization 
Director Wilson. The Britisher received as- 
surance that Britain will get two to three 
million tons of American steel in the next 
year, Wilson’s office said. 

Britain has securities valued at $1,000,- 
000,000 with the RFC on a $390,000,000 war- 
time loan. This loan will be paid off Octo- 
ber 1 and the securities will be returned to 
Britain. They have increased in value to 
$1,000,000,000 since the loan was made early 
in the war. 

No offer has been made to turn over these 
securities on the 1946 loan. 


Mr. President, it may be of interest to 
recall that the sums of money sent to 
Great Britain since World War II have 
been estimated at from $15,000,000,000 
to $20,000,000,000, little of which has 
been repaid. None of the amounts ap- 
propriated by Congress have been re- 
paid, regardless of the amount of secu- 
rities which the British may have in this 
country. 

I think the debate should be completed. 

Referring again to the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, No. 5 is: 

We recommend that the confirmation of 
ori by the Senate should be abol- 


The responsibility for personnel 
selection and management other than the 
Postmaster General and the Director of 
Posts should rest in the service. The Post 
Office Department is alone able to deter- 
mine and define the skills required. The 
selection of postmasters should be, as far as 
possible, from the local community and in 
consultation with community leaders. We 
have stated above that all selections of per- 
sonnel should be subject to merit stand- 
ards set by the Post Office and approved by 
the Civil Service Commission and subject 
to enforcement by that body. 

And we have proposed a reorganization of 
the Civil Service Commission which would 
make practicable the establishment and en- 
forcement of such standards. $ 

Our purpose is a career service based upon 
merit selection with the widest opportunity 
for promotion as its objective. 


To complete the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks the 
matter under the heading “Budget, Ac- 
counting, and Audit,” beginning on page 
11 of the document to which I have re- 
ferred, and extending over to page 14, 
just before the heading “Recommenda- 
tion No. 6.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BUDGET, ACCOUNTING, AND AUDIT 

The whole accounting and administrative 
problem of the postal service is confused by 
the present form of the budget. Currently 
the service is operated under 58 separate ap- 
propriations, each of which must be inde- 
pendently justified by the Department, re- 
viewed and approved by the Congress, and 
apportioned to individual post offices for each 
quarter by the Bureau of the Budget. In- 
dividual appropriations for 1948-49 ranged 
from $3,000 to over $500,000,000 in such verti- 
cal classifications as “clerks, first- second- 
class post offices,” “village delivery service,” 
and “carfare and bicycle allowance.” 
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Every dollar spent must be charged against 
a specific appropriation, and transfers from 
one account to another—even in the case 
of exhaustion of funds—is permitted only 
within certain narrow limits. As a result, 
the postal management is unable, for ex- 
ample, to operate any post office as a fiscal 
unit, but must concern itself with the ex- 
pense of separate activities within the of- 
fice—clerks, vehicle hire, carriers—as though 
they were totally unrelated. 

One effect of the present combined budget 
and accounting system is that it hampers a 
businesslike operation of the service. 

For instance, cash books are kept in each 
post office, and each entry is covered by a 
voucher or similar document when turned in 
for quarterly settlement. Accounting units 
of the Post Office Department have only 30 
days after the close of the quarter to review 
this mass of material from 42,000 post offices 
and to turn it over to the General Account- 
ing Office, which performs the full audit, 
settles directly with individual postmasters, 
and turns its report over to the Department 
some 8 months after the quarter’s end—too 
late for effective use in day-to-day and 
month-to-month analysis and supervision. 
Consequently, the Post Office Department 
must depend, in fulfilling its operating re- 
sponsibilities and budgeting, on its own 
partial duplication of certain accounts and 
estimates of others. 

_ The inadequacy of such a structure of 
accounting and budgeting becomes more ap- 
parent when it is considered that the vol- 
ume of business, and hence expenses, will 
fluctuate with changing economic conditions, 
Nor can the Post Office Department alter its 
services to fit its budget, since it must ac- 
cept whatever volume of service the public 
requests. The only recourse today when ex- 
penses exceed estimates is to request a sup- 
plemental appropriation from the Congress. 

The present system does not permit of 
competent cost accounting fundamental to 
efficient management of a business. It is 
outrageously cumbersome and results in a 
mass of unnecessary red tape and a host of 
employees. 

It must be recognized that the Post Office 
is: (a) predominantly of a business nature; 
(b) revenue-producing and potentially self- 
sustaining; (c) characterized by a large 
number of business-type transactions with 
the public; and (d) in need of greater flex- 
ibility than the customary type of appro- 
priation budget ordinarily permits. 

Such a reorganization is essential to pro- 
vide: (a) accounting, budgeting, and audit- 
ing procedures designed to improve manage- 
ment’s control of the business; (b) flexibility 
of expenditures to meet fluctuating demands 
for postal service and varying conditions of 
operation on a Nation-wide scale; (c) rea- 
sonable freedom from restrictive laws and 
regulations governing contracts, purchases, 
and personnel practices; (d) administrative 
authority commensurate with responsibility. 

We wish to emphasize our recommenda- 
tions elsewhere that the Department should 
keep its own accounts and make its own dis- 
bursements subject to audit by the Comp- 
troller General and in accordance with pro- 
cedures determined by the Accountant Gen- 
eral, these procedures to be approved by the 
Comptroller General. 

The experience of the Federal Government 
in many of its business enterprises has al- 
ready pointed the way to the solution of 
these problems in the post office. The Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act of 1945, 
as amended, provides for a “business form” 
of budget, accounting, and audit and gives 
modern business flexibility to the manage- 
ment of those concerns. Already several 
billion dollars annually of Government 
business is done under those provisions. 
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We do not recommend that the post office 
should be incorporated under that law, as 
we consider that to be unnecessary. 

Recommendation No. 6: We do recommend 
that the provisions of that law in respect to 
business management, budgting, accounting, 
and audit be applied to the post office. 

Such a provision will bring the Depart- 
ment into step with modern business meth- 
ods and will not lessen executive or con- 
gressional controls. At the same time it will 
provide flexibility in management, simpli- 
fication of budgeting, accounting, and audit 
which will result in large economies. 


INFLEXIBILITY OF THE ORGANIZATION 


There are over 900 pages in detailed laws 
and regulations which tend generally to 
favor operation of the postal service as an 
expensive service arm of the Government, 
rather than as the revolving fund service 
which it actually is. ; 

These provisions curtail the Department's 
authority over minor details or place im- 
portant powers in the hands of other agen- 
cies. They provide inadequate incentives 
for cost-conscious, economical operation. 
They limit the ability of the Department to 
adjust to changing commercial conditions 
by depriving it of flexibility both in finan- 
cial and operational activities. 

Recommendation No. 7: We recommend 
that the laws, regulations, and other stipula- 
tions governing the service should be re- 
vised not only to bring about these struc- 
tural changes but also to simplfy the whole 
operation. 

POSTAL RATES 


Certain postal rates are fixed, not primarily 
to provide postal income, but as an element 
of public policy in the dissemination of in- 
formation and in the provision of services 
not otherwise obtainable by the people. 

It is our view, therefore, that the final 
determination of rates for first-class (in- 
cluding air mail), second-, third-, and 
fourth-class mail should be made by the 
Congress. 

However, there are other services per- 
formed by the Post Office that are of pri- 
mary interest to certain groups, the losses 
from which should not fall upon the general 
taxpayer. 

Recommendation No. 8: We, therefore, rec- 
ommend that the Congress should authorize 
and instruct the Postmaster General to make 
rates charged for registered mail, insured 
mail, money orders, postal notes, postal 
cards, special delivery, and collect-on-deliv- 

-ery mail which would make each of these 
services self-supporting.* 

On the basis of the 1948 estimates, this 
would increase postal revenues by $113,000,- 
000 per annum. . 

A reorganized method of accounting, as 
mentioned later, would not only enable far 
more efficient conduct of the service and 
afford more accurate budgeting and cost- 
control systems, but also would form the 
basis upon which Congress could act with 
more assurance upon rates. 

To provide such data to the Congress a 
small unit should be established in the De- 
partment to furnish Congress with informa- 
tion and estimates useful in rate making. 

The Congress might consider the feasibil- 
ity of securing recommendations on rates 
from, say, the Civil Aeronautics Board or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

SUBSIDIES 

Payments to common carriers for trans- 
porting the domestic and foreign air mail are 
fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board at a 
level to provide a subsidy to aviation. Con. 
tracts for overseas mail are also made on a 
subsidy basis. These subsidies may be most 
desirable. i 


We are informed that this recommenda- 
tion already has been partially carried out. 
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Recommendation No. 9: We recommend, 
however, that the amounts of these sub- 
sidies should be paid to the Post Office by 
open appropriation from tax funds and not 
imposed upon the Post Office or the mail 
users in this hidden manner. 

By such a course, the President, the Con- 
gress, and the public may know what the 
amounts of the subsidies are. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I read 
further: 

The above recommendations of a major 
nature will require legislative action. After 
such a general structure is erected by statute, 
then a great number of administrative im- 
provements and servings will be possible 
which do not require legislation. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

SIDETRACKED 

In conclusion I would say that no or- 
ganized attempt has been made—and no 
bill has been delivered to the floor of 
the Senate—to reorganize the Post Office 
Department so as to effect the savings 
recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, which was created by the Eightieth 
Congress. 

No argument has been made on the 
floor of the Senate to bring about these 
economies. We merely start talking 
about appropriating more money. We 
talk about more money from the parcel- 
post service. We talk about cutting 
down the size of the parcel-post pack- 
ages. We talk about more money from 
first-class service, and more money from 
the use of postal cards. 

Mr. President, I leave the floor with 
this parting admonition. Apparently 
no real attempt was made to determine 
what it costs, as distinguished between 
first-class mail and post cards, on a per 
ounce basis, or on any other equitable 
basis, to deliver the mail. 

The bill provides that a study of such 
costs shall be made. It is a laudable 
thing to provide. At least the commit- 
tee understood that they did not have 
enough information to solve the problem. 

The shotgun increases are unfair to 
the little man and the small-business 
man, who must use the postal service, 
either in his business or as a means of 
private Communications. 

It is entirely out of place at this time 
to come in with definite recommenda- 
tions without such information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed my amendment with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], 
who has an amendment relating to cer- 
tain charitable and other organizations, 
In order that the two amendments may 
be considered at one time, I have modi- 
fied my amendment. I send my modified 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana, as modified. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 14, line 9, 
after the words “2 cents” it is proposed 
to insert the following: “Provided, That 
there shall be no increase in the pres- 
ent postage rates on such postals and 
post cards used for personal correspond- 
ence by any individual and not for ad- 
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vertising purposes or commercial or po- 
litical purposes or commercial political 
solicitation or for purposes of notices of 
commercial indebtedness, and that there 
shall be no increase in the present post- 
age rates on postals and post cards sent 
by or in behalf of religious, educational, 
scientific, temperance, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, veterans, or fraternal 
organizations or associations, or service 
clubs, not organized for profit and none 
of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual: And provided further, That the 
Postmaster General is authorized to pre- 
scribe the form of card which may be 
employed at the respective rates pro- 
vided by this subsection and to promul- 
gate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to their use.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr, Lone]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not wish to labor 
the point. There does not seem to me 
to be any use whatever in providing an 
increase in postal rates if we are to make 
the kind of exceptions which are con- 
tained in the proposed amendment. 
Certainly the yield from the service 
would diminish, and we could just as 
well forget about closing the budget gap 
and offsetting the deficit with which we 
are confronted. I sincerely hope that 
the amendment will not be agreed ‘to, 

Mr. LONG. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois is usually extremely 
well informed, and very often I agree 
completely with his arguments. With 
respect to the proposed amendment, 
however, I wish to tell the Senator that 
I was a member of the committee which 
worked on this amendment. Over a 
period of 7 or 8 months, as a member of 
the committee, I consulted and advised 
with representatives of the Post Office 
Department on many occasions. Even 
though at one time they felt that such 
an amendment would not be practicable, 
at a later date they felt it could be 
worked out. I have been advised by 
many responsible officials of the Post 
Office Department that they believe the 
amendment could be very easily admin- 
istered. The organizations referred to 
in the modified amendment could use a 
different type of card. I believe the 
amendment could be worked out in con- 
ference. It would exempt from the 2- 
cent rate not more than about 10 
percent of all the penny postcards. I 
suggest that the question of whether 
postcards were being used by individual 
persons for their own private corre- 
spondence could be resolved in most 
cases by the prima facie test of whether 
the postcards appeared to have been 
printed, multigraphed, or otherwise 
processed, or individually written or 
typed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The point I make is 
that in the case of so many organizations 
the fact is that they are dues-paying 
organizations, who collect dues for mem- 
berships. For example, we have lunch- 
eon clubs such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Optimist, and so forth. I know they are 
not organized for the purpose of making 
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a profit, but I see no good reason why 
an exception should be made for such 
organizations, because. certainly they 
could very easily raise their dues, if 
necessary, to offset the modest increase 
in the cost of notifying members of 
meetings. 

Unless some better limitations are 
prescribed, the post cards could be used 
for propaganda purposes. Such use 
could be made of post cards under the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 

One part of the amendment is not quite 
clear tome. It provides that the increase 
on such postals and post cards shall not 
apply where used for “personal cor- 
respondence by any individual“ and I 
suppose this is the qualifying phrase— 
“and not for advertising purposes or 
commercial or political purposes or com- 
mercial or political solicitation or for 
purposes of notices of commercial in- 
debtedness.” 

Frankly, Mr. President, I believe the 


amendment is so involved that it would, 


be bound to go infinitely further than 
my friend from Louisiana has in mind. 
The effect would be to diminish the 
revenue by that amount of money. For 
that reason I believe it merely defeats 
one of the objectives which the com- 
mittee had in mind in seeking to close 
up the deficit. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
that the junior Senator from Illinois is 
sincerely of the opinion that the amend- 
ment is not practicable. I would tell 
him that we have studied the subject at 
length. The amendment was a part 
of a bill which was reported in the 
Eighty-first Congress. The junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana offered it in com- 
mittee and it was adopted in commit- 
tee by a substantial vote. Originally the 
Post Office Department objected to it. 
They made a study of it and came back 
with some substitute language, and this 
is substantially the language, as modi- 
fied by the language of the amendment 
which the Senator from North Dakota 
had intended to offer. All of it can be 
studied in conference. Since this 
amendment is not included in the com- 
panion bill which is on the calendar in 
the House, if the amendment is agreed 
to by the Senate, no doubt there will 
have to be a conference about the 
amendment; and at that time the Post 
Office Department will have an oppor- 
tunity to suggest any modification it 
believes proper in this particular case. 

Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment can be administered. It might 
prove to be necessary to eliminate char- 
itable organizations from the benefit 
proposed by the amendment, and it 
might be necessary to remove the service 
clubs from the benefit of this proposal, 
although I believe those matters can be 
worked out; and I believe that if the 
Post Office Department had an oppor- 
tunity to study the application of the 
amendment to the service clubs, the De- 
partment could have its views submitted 
at the conference. For instance, the 
service clubs could apply to the Post- 
master General or to the local post- 
masters for a post card different from 
the one usually used, and the service 
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clubs would be sold the number of such 
post cards which they wished to use for 
the purpose of sending notices of their 
meetings, and so forth. 

So far as concerns making a differ- 
entiation as between the use of post 
cards for commercial advertising pur- 
poses and their use for private corre- 
spondence, I believe it would be very 
simple to make that differentiation. In 
the first place, commercial advertising 
post cards are usually purchased in large 
quantities, perhaps by the hundreds of 
thousands, and usually are mailed in 
similar quantities. It practically never 
happens that post cards used for com- 
mercial advertising are mailed singly. 
Therefore, when a post office found that 
a large quantity of post cards was being 
mailed at one time by a commercial firm, 
the post office would immediately be 
placed on notice of that situation; and if 
it were found that the commercial firm 
was using the type of post cards which 
would carry only a 1-cent stamp, the post 
office would not transport them or de- 
liver them, but would return them to the 
advertiser who sent them in the first 
place, and would notify the advertiser 
that he would have to use a different type 
of card. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that a small 
amount of actual application of the 
amendment in everyday use would prove 
that it is practical. 

I realize that everyone hates to have 
additional burdens imposed upon him; 


and, of course, that is true of the Post- 


master General as well as of all others. 
However, I believe the amendment would 
work well, and I do not believe there 
would be any great difficulty in applying 
it, or any more difficulty than there is in 
making the present differentiation as 
between first-class, second-class, and 
third-class matter. : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In connection with 
the Senator’s amendment, which calls 
for the use of a 1-cent post card by the 
average citizen, for purposes of private 
correspondence, and also by various serv- 
ice and charitable organizations, let me 
say that I am sure my friend is aware 
of the finding of the task force of the 
Hoover Commission that it costs nearly 
2 cents to produce a post card. There- 
fore, every time a post card bearing a 
1-cent stamp was mailed by any of the 
organizations that would be covered by 
the provisions of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, the Government would be sub- 
sidizing from the Federal Treasury that 
organization and its endeavors. If that 
is to be done, I do not know where the 
line can be drawn; and in that case we 
might just as well forget all about any 
differentiation in the field of subsidies, 


and we might just as well let the tail 


go with the hog. Will my friend agree 
that that is the case? 

Mr. LONG. I agree that the amend- 
ment calls for a subsidy for the service 
clubs and for charitable organizations 
and for the ordinary citizen. However, 
the ordinary citizen pays taxes and is 
entitled to draw this subsidy, 
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On the other hand, the amendment 
would eliminate the subsidy which now 
goes to those who engage in general ad- 
vertising, and who use for that purpose 
perhaps 1,000,000 post cards at a time, 
and send them to the public in bulk 
mailing. 

The amendment would preserve for 
the average American citizen the privi- 
lege which many of us believe he is en- 
titled to. In addition, the amendment 
would preserve for many of the char- 
itable organizations the privilege to 
which we believe they are entitled. 

By far the greater proportion of post 
cards are used by commercial firms for 
general advertising; perhaps six times as 
many post cards are used for that pur- 
pose as are used by charitable or educa- 
tional organizations or by citizens who 
use post cards for their private corre- 
spondence. Therefore, why should not 
the charitable and educational organiza- 
tions receive the benefit proposed by my 
amendment, which will cost much less 
than the subsidy which now is received 
by the advertisers and other commercial 
groups in connection with their present 
use of post cards. After all, the amend- 
ment is designed for the benefit of the 
average citizen, who in this case is the 
forgotten man. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. However, I point out 
that the really forgotten man would be 
the humble citizen who would pay 4 
cents in order to mail a first-class letter. 
The Senator’s amendment in relation to 
post cards would be of benefit to the serv- 
ice clubs and other organizations, rather 
than to the average citizen, for the aver- 
age citizen uses first-class letters for his 
correspondence. 

Mr. LONG. However, so long as the 
average citizen uses a post card for his 
personal correspondence, he will receive 
the benefit of the 1-cent rate, if my 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The average citizen 
sends his correspondence by first-class 
letter mail, and in that case he would 
pay the 4-cent rate. 

Mr. LONG. But if he used post cards 
for his correspondence, under the provi- 
sions of this amendment he would pay 
only the 1-cent rate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that the purpose of the 
pending bill is to close the deficit gap 
which has developed between the income 
and the expenditures in connection with 
the postal service; and if that gap is to 
be closed, we must proceed to close it in 
some way. 

Mr. LONG. For that purpose I would 
support an amendment, if the Senator 
from Illinois would offer one, to increase 
the rates on second-class and third-class 
mail. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam not on the com- 
mitte 

Mr. LONG. Neither am I. i 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
Louisiana favors an amendment of that 
sort, perhaps he will submit one himself 
or perhaps he will persuade some mem- 
ber of the committee to submit one. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, as we 
consider the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Louisiana, which now 
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has been modified, I wish to say that I 
join the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DirKSEN] in the position he has taken 
in regard to the amendment. 

I assure you, Mr. President that every 
member of the committee spent as much 
time as possible in the consideration of 
this matter. We considered from every 
angle the amendment which the Senator 
from Louisiana has submitted to the 
committee amendment. After careful 
study and deep thought, we arrived at 
the conclusion, with only one dissenting 
vote, so far as I recall, that we could not 
begin to make such exemptions without 
destroying the very purpose of the bill. 

If the Senator’s amendment were 
adopted and were to go into effect, I 
could conceive that almost every organ- 
ization would receive the benefits of the 
provisions of the amendment. For in- 
stance, it is said that the benefits of the 
amendment would go to a club which 
was organized for service. Of course, 
Mr. President, almost any club would 
state that it was organized for purposes 
of service. 

I think it is proper for us to determine 
whether we shall raise the postal rates 
straight across the board and make them 
uniform and severe, or else let us forget 
the whole thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, as modified. [Put- 
ting the question.] The “noes” appear 
to have it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be 
vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LONG. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is, absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND! is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
attending the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smiru] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentry Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BurLERI, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SaLTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warxins], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces}] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
Official business to attend the conference 
for the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, 
as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWLAND]J, and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmirH! are absent by 


leave of the Senate on official business 


to attend the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Longe! is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is detained on official business and, 
if present, he would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—10 
Ellender Langer Pastore 
Ives Long Russell 
Johnston, S. C. Malone 
Kilgore Maybank 

NAYS—56 
Aiken Gillette McMahon 
Bennett Hayden Millikin 
Benton Hendrickson Moody 
Butler, Nebr. Hennings Mundt 
Byrd Hill Neely 
Cain Hoey Nixon 
Capehart Holland O'Conor 
Carlson Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Case Hunt bertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Ste 
Douglas Lehman Taft 
Duff Martin Underwood 
Dworshak McCarthy Welker 
Ecton McClellan Williams 
Frear McFarland Young 
George McKellar 
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Anderson Green Murray 
Brewster Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bricker Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Bridges Kem Smith, N.C. 
Butler, Md. Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Thye 
Eastland Magnuson Tobey 
Ferguson McCarran Watkins 
Flanders Monroney Wherry 
Fulbright Morse Wiley 


So Mr. Lonc’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3121 OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business. may be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 4014, Calendar No. 687, to 
amend section 3121 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. The purpose of the bill is 
to extend the time of filing excess-prof- 
its-tax statements from September 15 
until November 15. It is very important 
that the bill be acted on today. I have 
explained the situation to the majority 
leader and to the acting minority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I understand that 
the regulations were not sent out in 
time to enable some corporations to 
make returns. 

Mr. BYRD. There is a great deal of 
confusion about the law, and a great 
many returns have not been filed. The 
bill extends the time of filing to Novem- 
ber 15. The amendment was placed on 
a House bill which passed the Senate 
last year but did not become a law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia has asked unan- 
imous consent that the pending business 
be laid aside temporarily, and that House 
bill 4014 may be immediately considered. 
Is there objection? - 

Mr. LANGER. Reserving the right to 
object, what would the bill cost, if 
anything? 

Mr. BYRD. It would cost nothing. 
It would simply extend the time of filing 
returns from September 15 to Novem- 
ber 15. 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator agree to withdraw his request 
if there is any debate in connection with 
the bill? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think there will 
be any debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4014) to amend section 3121 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment, on page 2, after 
line 2, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the 6-month lim- 
itation contained in section 53 (a) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, extensions of time 
may be granted under such section, but not 
beyond November 15, 1951, for the filing by 
any corporation subject to the excess-profits 
tax imposed by chapter 1 of such code of the 
return of the taxes imposed by such chapter 
for any taxable year ending after June 30, 
1950, and before February 1, 1951. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5054) making ap- 
propriations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a 
report (No. 730) thereon. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1046) to readjust postal 

rates. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I should like to read 
and then send to the desk. 

On page 14, line 9, after the words “2 
cents”, I move to insert the following: 

Provided, That there shall be no in- 
crease in the present postage rates on such 
postals and post cards as are handwritten 
and used for correspondence by any indi- 
vidual and not for advertising p es or 
purposes of commercial or political solicita- 
tion or for purposes of notice of commercial 
indebtedness: And, provided further, That 
the Postmaster General is authorized to pre- 
scribe the form of card which may be em- 
ployed at the respective rates provided by 
this subsection and to promulgate such reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to their use. 


Mr. President, this amendment would 
simply provide that a post card written 
by hand by a private individual would 
not be subject to the 2-cent rate, and its 
administration should be very simple. 
It provides that a handwritten post 
card, not used for personal advertising, 
going through the mail, would not take 
the 2-cent rate. It would be a different 
type of card from other cards. It would 
amount to no more than approximately 
5 percent of the post cards going through 
the mail. It would be very simple to ad- 
minister, far more simple than would 
the original amendment. Therefore I 
do not see why there should be any ob- 
jection to it from an administrative 
standpoint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lonel. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana. I think 
it is well known in the committee that 
I sponsored, with some modifications, the 
particular amendment he offered pre- 
viously. I was very much in favor of a 
change in the proposed legislation which 
would permit charitable organizations to 
use the postal card at the reduced rate. 
But rather than to make exemptions, I 
think it is best we follow through and 
legislate as the committee approved the 
measure. 
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The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Neety] who took the oppo- 
site view, convinced me that he was 
right, and I voted with him this after- 
noon. 

I trust the Senate will reject the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana, because it confuses the issue, 
and would not help many people. If, as 
a result of its study, the committee which 
will be created under the terms of the 
bill should find that a different action 
should be taken, we will come back and 
recommend it to the full committee. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I have 
just learned from the distinguished 
chairman of the committee that the 
adoption of this amendment would cost 
the taxpayers $2,000,000 a year. It is my 
sincere hope that the Senate will, by de- 
feating the amendment, protect the tax- 
payers against this heavy loss. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that the Senate has 
already voted to knock $17,000,000 worth 
of postal increases out of the bill, so how 
would it help much if my amendment 
were defeated? Commercial advertisers 
use third-class mail in advertising their 
goods, and they use it at a loss to the 
taxpayers. In other words, if I am in 
the advertising business, all I have to do 
is to buy stamps costing 144 cents each, 
as many as I want to buy, and send out 
as much mail as I choose, advertising 
shirts, shoes, or whatever I may be ad- 
vertising for sale by mail order. Such 
mail can be sent by the thousands at a 
cost to the taxpayers of 50 percent of the 
expense of delivering it. 

Mr. President, the Senate has already 
knocked $17,000,000 from the bill. I 
have offered an amendment which would 
save, first, for an ordinary user of a hand- 
written postal card, about $2,500,000 and 
result in that much saving for the ordi- 
nary persons. There are still some poor 
people in the United States who would 
like to use a penny postalcard. It would 
reduce the increase in rates by about 
$2,500,000, but would leave the increase 
of about $42,000,000 resulting from the 
increased rate on ordinary postal cards. 

Mr. President, I should be glad to sup- 
port a motion to return the $17,000,000 
which was cut from the bill by involving 
advertisers using third-class mail. I 
would be glad to support any amendment 
offered to get more money from second- 
class mail which is used by private indi- 
viduals to make a profit out of all the 
taxpayers. I believe that my proposal 
for a penny postal card, not used for 
commercial purposes, should be adopted. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand, the 
Senator’s amendment applies only to 
hand-written postal cards, not to printed 
postal cards, not to postal cards used for 
the purpose of advertising an article, or 
anything of that sort. 

Mr. LONG. If a card is printed or 
typed it would not be covered by my 
amendment. Therefore, it would still be 
subject to the 2-cent rate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that I voted 
against the previous amendment, which 
I thought was not justified. But I in- 
tend to vote for the pending amendment, 
because I have received many hundreds, 
if not thousands, of postal cards, as other 
Senators have. Probably I have re- 
ceived more such cards than other 
Senators receive, because of the great 
number of people who live in the State I 
have the honor in part to represent. My 
experience is that when a man or a wom- 
an takes the trouble to write a card in 
his or her own hand, the card really con- 
tains something worthy of consideration, 
and, in my opinion, the writing of such 
cards should be encouraged rather than 
discouraged. Therefore, I shall vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, those who want to make 
a record for economy can make a mo- 
tion, in fact, if no other Member of the 
Senate does, I shall later move to re- 
consider the vote whereby we took off the 
second and third increases on third-class 
mail. It is on that class of mail that 
the Government should get some more 
revenue. Senators can decide how they 
want to vote on that point. It would 
seem to me inconsistent to vote, first, to 
require less money from those who are 
making money at the expense of the 
Government, whereby we would save 
$17,000,000 to the taxpayers, and, second, 
with respect to something which will be 
of benefit to the average citizen of the 
country, vote to save $2,500,000 at the 
expense of the ordinary citizen who is 
also a taxpayer. It seems inconsistent 
that we should permit advertisers 
through the mails to benefit, and not do 
something to benefit the ordinary 
individual. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. In other words, the 
Senator’s amendment would aid the 
blind, the orphans, the cripples, and such 
organizations as really are interested in 
charity, who make.appeals by postal 
cards written by hand. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. President, the amendment is of 
personal interest to the Senator from 
Louisiana. I served on the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service and of- 
fered the amendment 2 years ago. When 
I ran for office someone attempted to 
misconstrue my position, and I was 
asked: “Is it true, RUSSELL, that you are 
trying to take away our penny postal 
cards?” I had to explain that I was not 
trying to take away the penny postal 
cards from the average person, but that 
I felt that an advertiser who was using 
a postal card for commercial advertising 
could well afford to pay 2 cents. I be- 
lieve it will be found that a great many 
Americans would still like to have the 
benefit of the penny postal card, be- 
cause it costs so little. I think it is a 
good idea to retain the penny postal card 
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if the communication on it is written by 
hand. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For the purpose of 
keeping the record straight, I wish to 
say that my friend from Louisiana al- 
luded a moment ago to a modification 
of the third-class rate. I suppose he is 
referring to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico which 
struck out the proviso on page 14 of the 
bill yesterday, 

Mr. LONG. 
at the time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is that the one the 
Senator referred to? 

Mr. LONG. I understand that such 
an amendment would knock off about 
$17,000,000 of the increase in postal 
rates. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I simply wanted to 
get the record straight by saying that 
that portion of the amendment would 
not become effective for at least 1 year, 
so it did not involve any actual revenue, 
because in the interim period the in- 
vestigating committee set up under the 
provisions of Senate bill 1046 will be apt 
to come in with a report and indicate 
what the situation is, and then Con- 
gress will be free, of course, to fix the 
rate at 144 cents or even more. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, for the 
past 4 years we have been trying to se- 
cure an increase in postal rates, par- 
ticularly the third-class rate. The Sen- 
ator’s proposal would postpone the day 
when we would secure such an increase. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Would not adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana require either that the post- 
master or someone in the post office read 
almost every penny postal card that 
went through the post office? 

Mr. LONG. It would require a per- 
son in the post office to take a look at 
it, and if he noticed that the card was 
not handwritten, but was of the 1-cent 
form, of course, he would reject the 
card, that is, he would either not send 
it on or would return it. The same thing 
is true with regard to all third-class 
mail. If such mail matter is sealed, it 
does not go through the mail. It is nec- 
essary for those who handle letters to 
notice whether third-class letters have 
been sealed, and if they are sealed, they 
require 3 cents mail, but if not sealed, 
1% cents. 

Mr. SMATHERS. How much more 
money would it cost the taxpayers to 
hire extra men to read every penny 
postal card to see whether, for example, 
in the second paragraph there was not 
some advertising? 

Mr. LONG. The few not written by 
hand, but containing commercial ad- 
vertisements which might pass possibly 
through the post office, to the loss of 
the Post Office Department, would be 
so infinitesimal in number as hardly to 
be worth bothering about. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 


I was not on the floor 
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Mr. HUNT. I should like to state a 
practical situation to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, and to get his 
comments. It is a generally accepted 


method of campaigning to address a 


penny postal card, and then by some 
very wonderful reproductions, through 
photographic processes, thousands of 
other copies of the same postal card ap- 
pear to be simply handwritten postal 
cards. What would be the effect of the 
Senator’s amendment on that type of 
card? 

Mr. LONG. The answer is very sim- 
ple. It is true that a postal card might 
be multigraphed in such a manner that 
it would almost lock as though it were 
written by hand, and it would take a 
trained eye to detect it. But the Sen- 
ator well knows that even when that 
process is used, it is necessary to address 
the postal card. It would be expensive 
for a person to sit down and address 
each card by hand. It would be an im- 
possibility for a person to cut an ad- 
dressograph plate which would look as 
though it were handwritten. It might 
be that a person would go to an enor- 
mous expense to try to cheat the Post 
Office. If someone should invent a tech- 
nical and complicated machine for such 
a purpose, I believe that by the time such 
a machine was developed we could find 
a way to prevent the abuse. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. It would not be in any 
sense of the word an attempt to deceive 
the postal officials. However, it is a 
good method of political campaigning. 
In States such as mine, where the popu- 
lation is not so large as that in the Sen- 
ator’s State, some of us sit up late at 
night personally addressing postal cards. 

Mr. LONG. What the Senator says 
has much merit. I myself have used 
that method, although I have not at- 
tempted to deceive anyone on the ques- 
tion of whether or not a penny postal 
card was personally written by hand. 

I should like to point out that the rea- 
son why it would not be easy to evade 
the law is that when postal cards are 
sent in large quantities they must be 
dropped in the mail as bulk mail. If a 
person wanted to beat the Government 
out of 1 cent, in connection with a 
postal card, he would have great diffi- 
culty in dropping a different card in each 
post office. When a great number of 
cards are mailed, the post-office em- 
ployee who examines the bulk mailing 
can tell at once what the card is being 
used for. If a person is using a postal 
card which requires 2 cents postage, 
instead of 1 cent, a quick examination 
of the card will reveal whether or not 
it is being improperly used. 

Mr. HUNT. It is not in any sense of 
the word an attempt to deceive postal 
Officials, It is in every sense of the word 
an attempt to get a personal message 
directly to the voter. With all due def- 
erence to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, I believe we are running into 
an administrative feature which is go- 
ing to be very difficult to handle. 

Mr. LONG. The amendment provides 
that such a postal card may not be used 
for political purposes, It seems to me 
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that it would be very difficult for a per- 
son attempting to campaign in such a 
manner—to make political solicitations, 
to use the words of the amendment—if 
he wanted to solicit votes on a large 
scale, to find a machine which would 
make all the cards look as though they 
were handwritten, and then drop them 
into individual post offices, so as to make 
it difficult for the Post Office Department 
to detect. It would be very much simpler 
to pay 2 cents for the card. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. It would be very sim- 
ple for the Postmaster to require a card 
of a certain color. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to point out the issue, so 
that there can be no misapprehension 
about it. 

The first amendment offered by my 
friend from Louisiana was to make an 
exception in the case of postal cards used 
by philanthropic, temperance, and reli- 
gious organizations, as well as cards used 
for personal correspondence. In his 
second amendment the exception applies 
only to cards used for personal corre- 
spondence, as I understand, and the re- 
mainder of the original amendment is 
stricken out. 

The revenue involved is not the im- 
portant consideration at all. First of 
all, we would place upon the Post Office 
Department the duty of performing a 
new administrative function in deter- 
mining what is hand written and what 
is not. 

Secondly, of course, there is still the 
element of subsidy. 

In the first amendment it was pro- 
posed to say, “The cards cost 2 cents, but 
we will sell them for 1 cent to a Rotary 
Club, for example.” The Senate would 
not agree to that. Now it is said, “We 
will modify the amendment and make 
it possible to sell 2-cent cards to an in- 
dividual citizen for 1 cent.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The principle is still 
there. It is, therefore, still repugnant, 
I think. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. To be accurate, I am sure 
the Senator realizes that the amendment 
contemplates issuing one type of card 
for 1-cent use, and a different type of 
card for 2-cent use. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand; but the 
point is that if it is in postal card form 
it is still going to cost the Government 2 
cents, so it would involve the element of 
subsidy. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will not be accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. I ask for a division, Mr, 
President. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays.were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As many as 
favor the amendment will rise and stand 
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until counted. [After a pause.] Those 
who oppose the amendment will rise and 
stand until counted. 

The amendment was rejected. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a big storm 
broke out over the Senate on June 
27, and it began at the moment 
when the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’Manoney] offered an amendment to 
the Defense Production Act which most 
Senators thought would have empowered 
the administration to direct and deter- 
mine the location of industrial sites and 
facilities throughout the Nation. The 
debate on the amendment began on page 
7448 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 27, and continued through page 
7460. The amendment had no more than 
been offered than its defeat was ap- 
parent. On a roll call there were 25 yeas 
and 56 nays. This result meant that the 
Senate had no intention of permitting 
the administration to determine where 
industry was to reside and operate. 
Many Senate debates have lasted for days 
longer than the one in question but few 
have been as vehement. 

Some few days ago, a program for dis- 
persing new and expanding industrial 
plants was adopted and initiated by the 
administration. A natural assumption 
on the part of some Members of the Sen- 
ate is that this new program constitutes 
an attempt by the administration to ac- 
complish by Government fiat what the 
Congress has overwhelmingly voted 
against. In my view this is not the case. 
The program for industrial dispersion 
which has so recently been adopted by 
the administration does not remotely re- 
semble the amendment which the Senate 
and the Congress voted down. The cur- 
rent administration program is an en- 
tirely different program from the original 
proposal, The adopted program is both 
moderate and sensible. This program 
ought to be appealing and find support 
in every section of the Nation. 

The administration, following a strong 
recommendation by the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, has appoved and 
adopted a dispersal program which was 
designed and developed by a group of 
citizens in my own State of Washington. 
This program came to the attention of 
the administration from the community 
level. The city of Seattle is completely 
convinced that what can and will work 
effectively in Seattle can as easily be 
effective in every city in the country. 

All of us will probably agree that a 
need for a sensible, workable and accept- 
able program for industrial dispersion 
has been recognized for some years. The 
Congress admitted the existence of such 
a need when it charged the NSRB, in the 
National Security Act of 1947, with the 
duty of advising the administration con- 
cerning strategic relocation of industries, 
services, Government, and economic ac- 
tivities, the continuous operation of 
which is essential to the Nation’s secur- 
ity. 

While no one wants our Government 
to have the right to tell industry where 
it will and where it will not move, the 
Government does at least have a duty to 
keep industry and the people advised as 
to anticipated developments in warfare 
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which industry can consider in choosing 
sites for plant expansions or for the plac- 
ing of new plants. 

Some months ago a representative 
group of citizens in Seattle decided to 
study industrial dispersion and recom- 
mend a program to the Government. 
This committee was sponsored by the 
chamber of commerce and the city and 
county governments. It was participated 
in by representatives of industry, labor, 
and all walks of life. Its chairman was 
Ethan Allen Peyser, a respected lawyer 
and business leader. 

It was realized that one of the great 
sources of strength of this Nation is its 
present industrial establishment and 
that anything which tends to dislocate 
that present industrial establishment 
will be harmful. It was recognized that 
a vast proportion of our present indus- 
trial establishment and hence our pres- 
ent strength is located reasonably close 
to the sea coasts or to the borders of the 
country. It was also recognized that no 
region in the United States should be 
built up by Government decree at the ex- 
pense of any other region. It was also 
recognized that the relocation of indus- 
try from one part of the country to 
another was not a solution, nor would it 
be acceptable. It was recognized that in- 
dustrial areas would be willing, in fact 
would be glad, to expand geographically 
within their own marketing areas, but 
would rightfully oppose any loss of in- 
dustry from their areas. Lastly, it was 
recognized that this must be a long-time 
and long-range program and that it 
should be conducted locally by each in- 
dustrial center rather than from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Out of these simple common sense 
principles came a simple program which 
can be summarized from the statement 
in the brochure recommended by the 
Citizens Committee and subsequently 
adopted by the Government. 

First. It is designed to disperse new 
industry and expanding industry—not to 
move established industry. 

Second. No region of the country is 
to be built up at the expense of another. 

Third. Industrial dispersion can be 
carried out if such deployment is con- 
fined to each local marketing area. 

Fourth. State and local governments, 
in cooperation with private enterprise, 
are called upon to take the initiative in 
this defense objective. The Federal 
Government will provide encouragement 
and technical guidance. 

The industrial dispersion program as 
worked out by this nonpartisan Citizens 
Committee from Seattle is an excellent 
example of democratic processes. 

The specific point of interest to the 
Congress in studying this program is 
the conception that industrial dispersion 
can best be carried out if such deploy- 
ment is confined to each local marketing 
area. This eliminates once and for all 
the justifiable fears that we have all had 
that Government planners will seek to 
take industry from one section of the 
country and place it in another section of 
the country. 

Our military authorities have approved 
this type of industrial dispersion, agree- 
ing that it offers reasonable protection 
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in the event of atomic bomb attack. In 
other words, the recommended locations 
of industries should not be from one 
section of the country to another re- 
mote section but rather should be con- 
fined to the respective local marketing 
areas. Yet these new locations should 
be far enough from the congested center 
of such area to avoid further congestion. 
The recommended distance is approxi- 
mately 10 miles, though in the case of 
rugged terrain or other protective fea- 
tures, even a lesser distance can be ef- 
fective in accomplishing satisfactory 
dispersion. 

This type of dispersion makes sense. 
It does not involve the creation of addi- 
tional utilities or additional transporta- 
tion facilities or additional highways or 
the movement of people. Every indus- 
trial city in the United States has a 
surrounding contiguous territory includ- 
ing small towns, all of which have utili- 
ties, highways and transportation. No 
mass movements of labor are required, 

Also, since the program suggests only 
the dispersion of expanding plants or 
new plants, it will be no handicap what- 
soever to present production. 

Speaking of the industrialized areas 
of the Pacific coast, the Atlantic coast, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the northern border 
and all other industrialized areas, I 
wish to emphasize that this is a sensible, 
practical program which will result in 
nothing but gain to their economies and 
will add to the prosperity and growth of 
every industrialized region in the United 
States. 

I suggest to the nonindustrialized 
areas of our country that this program 
should be acceptable to them. There is 
nothing in the program that prevents 
a company from making a move to a 
different area if it so desires. The pro- 
gram provides for open competition in 
the good sound American way and per- 
mits and encourages every region to seek 
its share of America’s expanding indus- 
try. The initiative of the Seattle task 
force of volunteer citizens in producing 
a program which the Government has 
speedily adopted should be compli- 
mented. The Government should be 
congratulated for approving a program 
which came from the grass roots and 
is based on common sense. The Con- 
gress should be in support of a program 
which requires neither a new bureau or 
large funds to manage or finance it. ` 
This is one program which is certain to 
be successful because its provisions con- 
stitute the obvious, and because it was 
designed by community leaders to solve 
a problem which is apparent in every in- 
dustrial community in the United States, 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1046) to readjust 
postal rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out “10” 
and insert “20.” 

On page 15, line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out “10” and insert “20.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the amendments will be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to increase 
the rates on second-class matter, 
namely, on magazines and newspapers. 

The proposal of the committee is to 
increase the present zone rates by 10 
percent in the first year, by 10 percent in 
the second year, and by 10 percent in 
the third year, or a total maximum in- 
crease at the end of the third year of 
30 percent. The amendment which I 
have just sent to the desk provides for 
an increase of 20 percent in the first 
year, 20 percent in the second year, and 
£0 percent in the third year, making a 
total increase of 60 percent at the end 
of the third year. 

This amendment is needed both, first, 
to raise more revenue for the Post Office 
Department and to reduce the postal 
deficit; and second, it would likewise be 
a step toward equalizing the burden of 
sacrifice which we have thrown upon 
the users of first-class mail. I should 
like to speak on each of these points in 
turn. 

In 1949-50 the deficit of the Post 
Office Department amounted to $532,- 
000,000. In the year 1950-51, which fin- 
ished only 2 months ago, the deficit 
amounted to $619,000,000. It is true 
that approximately $152,000,000 of this 
amount included the payment of back 
rates to the railroads, so that the net 
deficit, excluding the increase in rail- 
way rates, was approximately $460,000,- 
000. As a result of the rate increase 
which has been granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at least 
$40,000,000 a year more has been added, 
so that the deficit for next year, unless 
rates are increased, will amount to be- 
tween $507,000,000 and $515,000,000. 

While the pending bill aims to raise 
$373,000,000 more revenue during the 
first year, we know that treading on its 
heels, or close behind it, is the bill to 
increase the salaries of postal workers. 
I. believe the increase in salaries should 
be granted because of the increase in the 
cost of living which has occurred. How- 
ever, that increase will amount to $201,- 
000,000. Therefore, unless we increase 
the rates, we will have a deficit of ap- 
proximately $710,000,000. The pending 
bill, as I have said, purports to raise 
$373,000,000 more in revenue. There- 
fore, even if the bill goes through, it will 
leave a deficit of $340,000,000. 

While perhaps a deficit of between 
$150,000,000 and $200,000,000 can be de- 
fended because of the unpaid services the 
Post Office Department renders for the 
Government in the form of franked mail, 
offices in post offices given to other Gov- 
ernment agencies, air mail, and other 
subsidies which are charged to the Post 
Office service, and which, if not paid for 
by those who receive the benefit of the 
subsidies—although, in my opinion, more 
of them should be paid for by the users— 
are charged to the taxpayers, neverthe- 
less, in total, these factors do not amount 
to more than $200,000,000, and quite 
possibly even less than that figure; and 
even if my amendment is adopted, the 
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Post Office Department still will be op- 
erating at a real deficit of $140,000,000. 

Mr. President, I believe it is worth 
while for us to ask ourselves where the 
deficit really occurs. ~ 

In its very able report, the committee 
shows quite clearly where the deficit 
occurs. The report is a very good one, 
although there is some difference be- 
tween the figures given on page 9 of the 
report and those given by the committee 
on page 27 of the report. On page 9 the 
report correctly states that so far as first- 
class letters and parcels are concerned, 
the revenue amounted to approxi- 
mately $695,000,000 and the expenditures 
amounted to approximately $543,000,- 
000, and therefore the excess of reve- 
nues over expenditures amounted to ap- 
proximately $152,000,000; in other words, 
first-class matter not only paid for itself 
but actually produced a surplus of ap- 
proximately $152,000,000. I may say 
that I think there is a slight error of 
subtraction in the committee’s figures, 
and I have revised them by $2,000,000 in 
order to make the figure correct. 

My. President, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that it is the first-class matter alone 
which produces a surplus at this time. 

What is the situation, however, in re- 
gard to the handling of second-class 
mail, namely, magazines and newspa- 
pers? According to the Post Office De- 
partment and the statement issued by 
the committee, the total cost is about 
$240,000,000, whereas the total amount 
received for the handling of magazines 
and newspapers is $47,000,000; in other 
words, in the handling of second-class 
matter there is a deficit which amounts 
to $193,000,000. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator’s amend- 
ment is adopted, how much will the users 
of second-class mail be paying, accord- 
ing to the Senator’s best judgment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the end of 3 years 
they will be paying 60 percent more than 
they are paying now. 

Mr. LONG. How much will that be? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there were no 
diminution of volume, that class of mail 
then would yield approximately $28,- 
000,000 more; but to the degree that 
there was a diminution in volume, that 
sum would be diminished. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that at that time they would be paying 
approximately $72,000,000 for $250,000,- 
000 worth of services? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes; there still 
would be a tremendous subsidy, even with 
the increase I have proposed. 

Mr. LONG. They still would be pay- 
ing only about one-fourth of the expense 
of carrying that class of mail matter, 
would they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They would be pay- 
ing about one-third of the cost of han- 
dling that class of mail, 

Mr. LONG. They would be paying 
only about one-third of the cost of han- 
dling it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. My proposal is 
not to abolish the subsidy outright; I 
simply propose to diminish the subsidy. 
I think that is a very important point, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the Senator from 
Illinois any information in regard to 
what percentage of the volume of maga- 
zines and newspapers is sent by direct 
mail at the present time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I do not. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask that question for 
the reason that we know that today most 
of the magazines are delivered to cities 
by truck or by freight cars, and we know 
that the direct mailings usually go to the 
rural routes. It is the policy of our 
country to encourage the family-sized 
farm and to encourage rural living. I 
wonder how much encouragement of 
that sort it would be if an additional 60 
percent of the cost of handling such 
publications were charged to the rural 
readers. 

I am strongly in favor of economy in 
government, but I am also strongly in 
favor of encouragement of rural living. 
In that connection, as sometimes is the 
case, our emotions come into conflict 
with one another. 1 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me reply to th 
Senator from Vermont that I think I can 
cure him of that complex which threat- 
ens to overpower him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that I am 
also inclined to think that the publishers 
probably would not tend to bear the 
increased cost which the amendment, if 
adopted, would cause, but very likely the 
increased cost for the mailing of the 
Magazines and newspapers would be 
paid by all classes of readers, both those 
in the cities and those in the rural areas. 

Perhaps the Senator can help disen- 
tangle me and perhaps he can reconcile 
the conflict between my emotions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Vermont knows that I hold him in the 
highest esteem, as do all other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. We have great re- 
spect and great affection for the Senator 
from Vermont. However, the Senator’s 
attempt to bring into consideration the 
family-sized farm on an rural-free-de- 
livery route, in order to keep down the 
postal rates charged to the slick-paper 
magazines, reminds me of the attempt 
which used to be made, whenever an 
effort was made to regulate the private 
utility rates, to state immediately that 
such regulation would interfere with the 
welfare of the widows and orphaned 
children who owned stock in the public 
utility companies. 

So I would say that when the Senator 
from Vermont weeps copious tears for 
those who live on rural-free-delivery 
routes in the rural areas, he also should 
weep some tears for the American public 
who pay a subsidy of $190,000,000 a year 
for the handling of this class of mail. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe 
that those who live on farms probably 
pay a larger percentage of their income 
in taxes than do any other class of the 
people of our country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I suggest that 
now the Senator from Vermont is chang- 
ing his argument. 

My point is that the magazine and 
newspaper owners should be paying more 
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than they now are paying for the han- 
dling by the Post Office Department of 
their magazines and newspapers. In 
connection with this matter I should like 
to point out that instead of saying 
“newspapers and magazines,” we should 
be saying “magazines and newspapers,” 
because the magazines receive the major 
portion of this subsidy. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. UNDERWOOD 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
first to my friend on my right, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, before I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Illinois that when it 
is said that Senators should show more 
consideration to those who live in the 
rural areas, the fact of the matter is that 
those who use penny post cards for their 
private correspondence are not being 
benefited as they should be in connection 
with this measure; but a few minutes 
ago only 10 Senators voted in favor of 
helping them. 

Therefore, why should anyone who 
lives in a rural area weep too bitterly 
if he has to pay an extra half cent for a 
magazine that is sent to him on an 
R. F. D. route? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Senator from Louisiana is saying that 
Senators who opposed giving the benefit 
of the 1-cent post card to those who live 
in rural areas should also oppose giving 
a subsidy to the magazine owners? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. In other 
words, the argument is made that the 
subsidy given to the magazine owners 
is really a subsidy given to those who 
live on the R. F. D. routes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is what the 
Senator from Vermont was attempting 
to imply. 

Mr. LONG. However, the fact is that 
only 10 Senators were sufficiently inter- 
ested in those who live on the R. F. D. 
routes to vote to give them the benefit 
of a 1-cent post-card rate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
now yield to the Senator from Kentucky, 
who I know with his expert knowledge 
is one of the best-informed Senators 
on this subject. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who at one time I 
called the greatest economist in the 
country, whether he knows that the cost 
ascertainment figure to which he has 
referred is a correct one, inasmuch as 
he has said that second-class mail, com- 
posed of newspapers, costs four times 
as much to handle as the revenue it 
brings into the Post Office Department. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me point out that 
second-class mail consists of both maga- 
zines and newspapers, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Les; it does con- 
sist of both magazines and newspapers, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It should be 
pointed out that the figure given as the 
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cost of handling the second-class mail 
is a theoretical figure, in connection with 
which a charge is included for the shrub- 
bery planted around the post offices; and 
I wonder whether it is also realized that 
included in the figure which is given as 
the cost of handling second-class matter 
is one-third of the cost of every rural 
route in the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend from Kentucky that, of course, no 
cost accounting system is perfect, and I 
do not pretend that this cost allocation 
is correct down to the last dollar and 
cent. But I have checked into this sys- 
tem of cost allocation. I should like to 
have included at this point in my re- 
marks an analysis which I have made 
of the method, and I should like briefly 
to comment upon it. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cost ASCERTAINMENT FOR Various CLASSES 
OF MAIL IN THE POST OFFICE 
METHOD 

Cost ascertainment is the method used 
by the Post Office to determine, by a sam- 
pling procedure, the revenues, average ex- 
penses, volumes, and average hauls fairly 
attributable to each of the several classes 
of mail. Each class includes its proportion- 
ate share of joint and overhead expense as 
well as expense for which it is directly re- 
sponsible. 

The several classes of mail largely use the 
same employees, same buildings, equipment, 
supplies, and so forth. 

Statistics are gathered during four pe- 
riods of one full week in each quarter of 
the fiscal year. The periods are arranged 
to reflect seasonal variations and represent 
all days of the month. 

Five hundred and nine post offices are in- 
cluded in the sampling. These are selected 
on a representative basis. The data col- 
lected from these samples is projected to 
make up the final cost-ascertainment figures, 

The Post Office says that these are not, of 
course, entirely accurate, but are reliable 
estimates adequate for all practical pur- 
poses. 

It should be noted that custodial service 
for other departments is an “Unassignable 
expenditure” and is therefore not charged 
to any class of mail. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, the 
transportation costs for carrying the 
mails from one station to another are 
divided between first- and second-class 
matter on the basis of poundage, and in 
the main the method used for allocating 
handling costs is on the basis of pieces 
of matter. I think that statement is 
substantially correct. That gives an al- 
location which, though not perfect, is 
not too far from the fact; and the dis- 
parity between the cost obtained for 
second-class matter, $240,000,000, and 
the revenue, $47,000,000, is so great that, 
even if there is a mistake of 10 percent 
in cost allocation, it merely means that 
the subsidy, instead of being $193,000,- 
000 becomes $169,000,000. There can be 
no doubt that there is a tremendous sub- 
sidy being paid to the publishers of 
magazines and newspapers. Again, I 
want to emphasize that it is primarily 
for magazines, though some of it is for 
newspapers. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the practice of subsi- 
dizing magazines and newspapers goes 
back to 1879? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I think that is 


true. 

Mr. BENTON. Does he recall the fact 
that even such a great and distinguished 
newspaper owner, editor, and publisher 
as the great Samuel Bowles, the owner 
and editor of the Springfield Republican 
at about that period, never earned more 
than $5,000 a year in his life, even with 
a national circulation? And would the 
Senator agree that, at the time this sub- 
sidy was started, and during the several 
decades thereafter, before the days of 
radio and television, and before the days 
of rich magazines and rich newspapers, 
there was a far better argument for it 
than exists today? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. BENTON. Is it not therefore time 
that we got rid of this cultural lag and 
brought ourselves into line with modern 
conditions as they exist in the develop- 
ment of the great properties of the news- 
paper and magazine publishers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is bring- 
ing mighty reinforcements to the amend- 
ment which I have offered. I greet his 
battalions as they wheel into line to 
march forward, 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, may I 
ask one more question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I vield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Does not the Senator 
also agree that, over a period of time, the 
Congress is likely to do more justice to 
the post-office workers themselves, in line 
with the bill which is coming up later 
this afternoon, if we have a showing of 
a better and more businesslike operation 
of the post office, and a better record on 
reducing these losses, when they no 
longer serve their original purpose? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Connecticut is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota for a 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois, I am sure, is familiar with the 
fact that in 1948, according to the reports 
of the Post Office Department, there was 
for every piece of mail delivered by news- 
papers or magazines a deficit of 2.57 
cents. That increased in 1949 to 2.65 
cents and in 1950 to 3.7 cents. In other 
words, for every single magazine which 
is being delivered—on the average, 
which, of course, lumps them all to- 
gether—there is at present a deficit of 
more than 3 cents. That is a Federal 
subsidy—an indirect subsidy to the pub- 
lisher of the particular magazine or 
newspaper. This is what adds to the 
fabulous figure which the Senator has 
pointed out of $193,000,000. I had a fig- 
ure from the 1950 reports of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I took the commit- 
tee’s figures on the expenditures of about 
$240,000,000, and receipts of $47,000,000, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. According to the 
Postmaster General’s testimony, as 
shown by the report, the Post Office De- 
partment places the postage paid on 
this class of mail matter at $40,119,000, 
but that is merely a matter of a dis- 
crepancy of $7,000,000. The subsidy still 
remains. I think an important thing 
to note second-class mail constitutes 
1912 or 19% percent of the total weight 
of everything the post office handles, 
and yet it pays only 2½ percent of the 
revenue received. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. And it represents 40 
percent of the Post Office deficit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, it does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to make clear 
that my amendment does not disturb 
the present provision of free mailing 
within the county for newspapers. The 
county newspaper, the small newspaper, 
would still be permitted to send inside 
the county the same number of issues 
as before without any charge whatever, 
and therefore my amendment in no sense 
interferes with the county press. So I 
hope that my good friends will not com- 
plain that the amendment is intended 
to put the county newspapers out of 
business. The county newspapers will 
exist, just as they do now. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know it is not intended 
for that purpose. It is intended to save 
some money for the taxpayers. I was 
pointing out that it might come in con- 
flict with our policy of encouraging rural 
living on family sized farms, because I 
do not believe for a moment that the 
publishers are going to absorb the in- 
creased cost, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Simply to make 
the REcorp complete in terms of this 
rate structure, the Postmaster General, 
in testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee, revealed that there had been no in- 
crease in rates on second-class material 
Since 1921, with the exception of a 
temporary increase from 1932 to 1934, as 
I recall the dates, and that increase was 
then rescinded. In fact, the 1921 rates, 
which were the all-time high, were cut 
down in 1928. So that, today, we find 
that one class of mail, namely, second- 
class mail, has had absolutely no rate in- 
crease whatever since 1921, and has had 
one decrease since that time. Compar- 
ing that, I may say, with some of the 
advertising rates which now exist, I have 
gone over some of the testimony on this 
question, and I find that the seven larg- 
est magazines have increased their circu- 
lation from an average of 1,976,000 to 
2,309,000 subscribers in the past 15 years. 
Their black-and-white advertisement 
rates went from $5,840 to $7,825 per page 
in the same 15-year period, an increase 
of more than $2,000 per page. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or 40 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or approximately 
40 percent. Twelve national newspapers 
increased their daily circulation from an 
average of 264,000 to 355,000 over the 
same period. During this period they 
paid an almost constant postal rate, yet 
they increased their advertising rate 
from an average of 56 cents a line to an 
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average of 80 cents a line, an increase of 
70 percent in newspaper advertising. 

I think one point needs to be taken 
into consideration. No one wants to 
bankrupt these publications or put them 
into an uneconomic situation. Many of 
them have long-range subscription rates. 
I mean 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-year subscription 
rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that was 
the reason for the graduated plan pro- 
posed by the committee, because the 
Postmaster General came before the 
committee with a program to increase 
rates 100 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may point out to 
the Senator that the same graduated 
plan is retained in my amendment, I 
am merely stepping up the height of the 
steps. We have three steps, but instead 
of my proposal increasing the rate 10 
percent, it increases it by 20 percent each 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is one fur- 
ther point I think I should make. I do 
not say this with any spirit of acrimony, 
yet most of the publications which are 
today receiving the greatest indirect sub- 
sidy which the country offers are the 
very publications which have railed 
against subsidies as undermining the 
moral fiber of the American people. I 
am not saying that this is as blatant a 
subsidy as some would indicate, but I 
do not think anybody can deny that 
there is an indirect subsidy, here, in 
terms of postal rates; and this is, as the 
Senator from Illinois has pointed out, 
approximately 40 percent of the whole 
deficit on first-class mail. Every one of 
us has stood by the guns here, and for 
the increased rates. The Senator from 
Louisiana wanted 1 cent—I gave him one 
vote on the last measure he had—but 
on the first one, I thought he had an 
administratively impossible one. Except 
for that one measure, we have had an 


increase in air mail, and an increase in 


the ordinary 3-cent letter to 4 cents. 

We are going to step up the special 
delivery rate; we are stepping up the 
parcel post rate; every rate is being 
sharply stepped up. We are stepping up 
the first-class rate by 33% percent; that 
is, from 3 cents to 4 cents. On air mail 
we are stepping up the rate 35 percent. 
I submit that the publications we are 
now considering can take more than a 
10-percent increase in 1 year. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment provides for a 20- 
percent increase. Even that will repre- 
sent little compensation to the Govern- 
ment. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is going to establish a new in- 
creased rate of mail pay 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition to the 
railway rate increase which has hereto- 
fore already been granted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
The Post Office Department not only has 
to pay to carry the mail one way, but it 
has to pay to return the empty car. If 
there is a full load of mail going from 
Chicago to San Francisco and the car 
coming back is empty, the Post Office 
Department has to pay as if the car com- 
ing back were filled. That is called the 
round-trip mail provision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my understand- 
ing that the provision for payment on 
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empty cars has been changed. There is 
still a question of whether the rates to 
the railroads are excessive; but I do con- 
gratulate the Senator from Minnesota 
for making a very interesting point. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have no egotism 
about the matter, but 1 should like to 
make a speech in my own time. I shall, 
however, be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. I think the figures of 
the Senator from Minnesota are so ap- 
propriate and fit so neatly into the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], that I wonder if the Senator 
from Illinois would agree that if the 
increase in cost, which is a fraction per 
copy for any individual magazine, is go- 
ing to be passed on, it certainly looks 
more likely that it will be passed on to 
the advertiser than in the form of a 
higher subscription rate, as it is not like- 
ly that a magazine selling for 20 cents 
will charge 20% cents or 21 cents be- 
cause there is an increase in the postal 
rate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
is correct. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Min- 
nesota touched on a very real matter, 
namely, the relative increase on first- 
class aS compared with second-class 
mail. The increase in first-class mail is 
from 3 to 4 cents, or a rise of 3344 per- 
cent. The increase in second-class mail, 
initially, is only 10 percent, and at its 
height it is only 30 percent. So, even, if 
we take the rate now in effect, the com- 
mittee bill provides a small rate of in- 
crease for second-class matter, in which 
there is a tremendous deficit, and a 
larger increase on first-class matter on 
which there is a tremendous surplus. 

We should also look back to previous 
years, as the Senator from Minnesota 
has said. We had a 2-cent stamp for 
first-class matter throughout our his- 
tory, with the exception of 20 months 
during the First World War, when it was 
increased to 3 cents after which it was 
lowered to 2 cents. In the first part of 
1932 it cost 2 cents to maila letter. That 
rate was raised to 3 cents in June 1932. 
It is now proposed that it be raised to 4 
cents. So that in comparison with 20 
years ago, we have put into effect a 
hundred percent increase in the cost of 
mailing a first-class letter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
point out that when we raised the first- 
class rate to 3 cents in June 1932 we also 
at that time raised some second-class 
rates, and the 3-cent rate continued in 
effect. 

oh DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks a comparison of changes in 
second-class postage rates charged to 
publishers since 1879, and including the 
rate increases proposed by the Post- 
master General. 

There being no objection, the table of 
comparison was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


I think the Senator 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment briefly upon 
this table. In short, our present second- 
class rates are not appreciably higher 
than they were in 1879; and are actual- 
ly lower for second-class matter than 
they were from 1925 to 1928. As the 
Senator from Minnesota has said, in 
1932 the rates on second-class matter 
were increased, by a half-cent a pound 
in the first and second zones, 1 cent 
in the third zone, and 2 cents a pound 
in the fourth zone, but in 1934 those 
rates were cut back to the level which 
had prevailed prior to 1932, which was 
the 1928 scale. No such decrease was 
given to the users of first-class mail. 
In short, the publishers of magazines 
and newspapers now pay less than they 
paid during the 1920’s. They pay less 
than they paid from 1921 to 1928, and 
no more than they paid in 1879. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator re- 
ferred to magazines and newspapers, in- 
cluding the weeklies which have free 
county mailing privileges of their 
own-—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which I do not pro- 
pose to change. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Approximately 90 
percent of the dailies were represented 
in the ANPA. The daily newspapers 
joined with the magazines in resisting 
a proposed 60-percent rate on the 
ground that they could not stand it. 
The committee has proposed a 30-per- 
cent increase on second-class mail, a 
25-percent increase in first-class mail, 
a 25-percent increase in third-class mail, 
and a 25-percent increase in air mail. 
So the largest increase that is being 
proposed is in the second-class mail. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I like my good friend 
from Kentucky very much, but I think 
there is something wrong with his arith- 
metic. The increase on first-class mail 
is from 3 to 4 cents, or an increase of 
33% percent. The increase for second- 
class mail amounts, in the committee's 
bill, to 10-percent for 3 years, or a total 
of 30 percent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason for 
that is that many newspapers have al- 
ready paid-up subscriptions for 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to make it 
clear that I am not proposing to change 
that. I am not proposing that we sud- 
denly increase the rate. The Senator 
Says the increase on second-class mat- 
ter is higher than the increase on first- 
class matter. The maximum is, how- 
ever, only 30 percent above the present 
rates. If we go back 20 or 30 years we 
will find that the increase on first-class 
matter is 100 percent, from 2 cents to 
4 cents, whereas at the present time 
second-class matter is actually paying 
less than it did from 1925 to 1928. While 
I have not figured what the precise scale 
is, my own suggested increase of 60 per- 
cent would not raise second-class mat- 
ter very greatly above the level of the 
1920's. The rates for second-class mat- 
ter are now below the level of the 1920's. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Whether we go 
back 100 years, or even 1,000 years, is 
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not 30 percent more than 25 percent? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator 
speaking of third-class matter? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am speaking 


of second-class matter. The rate on 
third-class matter was raised 25 per- 
cent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
made a mistake. We are at present only 
increasing third-class matter 25 percent. 
I regret that the Chavez amendment of 
yesterday, which eliminated the second 
increase of 25, was agreed to. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana will move to 
have the vote by which that amendment 
was agreed to reconsidered, after we 
deal with the present amendment. 

.Mr. LONG. I shall certainly do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Instead of pulling 
every rate down and keeping the deficit 
high, I think we should increase the rates 
where the subsidies are now applied, 
namely, on second- and _ third-class 
matter. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that to do 
otherwise would destroy the concept that 
the rate increase should be based on a 
proportion of what mail users are now 
paying. How ridiculous the argument 
which has been advanced is. First-class 
mail today, at the 3-cent rate, is now 
being carried at a profit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, of $154,000,000 
on letters afid parcels. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. The best evidence 
we have is that it costs 2.8 cents to de- 
liver a 3-cent letter. It is now proposed 
that we increase the rate of 4 cents. 
On the other hand it costs 6 cents to 
deliver magazines and newspapers, and 
we charge 1 cent. Someone connected 
with the newspaper business or the mag- 
azine business cries out because it is be- 
ing proposed to increase the 1-cent rate 
by one-third, although it costs the Gov- 
ernment $6 every time it collects $1 from 
a magazine or a newspaper. Further- 
more, the records show that historically 
first-class mail has been raised and 
raised to the average person while sec- 
ond class has been reduced and reduced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I know 
that it will be said that this subsidy to 
newspapers and magazines is necessary 
in order to disseminate education and 
knowledge. I believe the title of the 
first postal bill passed by the new Con- 
gress stated that was its purpose. There- 
fore, it will be said that it is worth while 
to take a deficit in order to distribute 
education and culture. I admit that that 
has a good deal of truth in it, and I would 
not propose to abolish the subsidy com- 
pletely. This increase of 60 percent, 
which would yield around $24,000,000 or 
828,000,000, depending on the volume, in 
revenue, would still leave a subsidy of 
over $150,000,000. It merely means that 
the subsidy will not be quite as enormous 
as it is today. 

I should like furthermore to point out 
that at the time the new Congress passed 
the initial Postal Act to disseminate cul- 
ture, there was very little advertising in 
the newspapers and magazines. The 
newspapers and magazines then con- 
tained primarily news matter and arti- 
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cles and cultural matters. Advertising 
had not been much developed. That was 
a long time ago, I might say. 

Mr. LEHMAi*". Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is probable that the 
Senator from Illinois has already given 
the figures, as I was out of the Chamber 
for a while, but could the Senator advise 
how much additional revenue would be 
derived from a 10-percent increase? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are two esti- 
mates. The present total yield on class 2 
is approximately $47,000,000. It is pretty 
hard to estimate what a 10-percent in- 
crease would amount to. Normally it 
would be $4,700,000. But the committee 
estimates $3,500,000, because apparently 
they assume there will be some shrink- 
age in volume. My proposal is for a 20- 
percent increase each year, which would 
ultimately amount, after 3 years to 60 
percent. With no shrinkage in volume, 
that would be approximately $28,000,000, 
which would be diminished to the degree 
in which there would be shrinkage in 
volume, due to the higher rate, $24,000,- 
000 would be a fairly high figure. How 
much less it would be, I do not know. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The figures are not 
entirely clear to me. The Senator re- 
fers to $24,000,000. I should like to have 
him reduce the statement to words of 
one syllable, for my benefit. How much 
would be brought in by every 10-percent 
increase? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No.1. Total receipts 
from second-class matter are now ap- 
proximately $47,000,000. An increase of 
10 percent, assuming there is no shrink- 
age in volume is equal to $4,700,000 per 
year. An increase of 30 percent would 
amount to $14,100,000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. At the end of the third 
year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The committee 
estimates that their increase will bring 
in only $10,000,000, because they are ap- 
parently allowing for some shrinkage in 
volume. My total estimate would be 
around $28,000,000, subject to such re- 
ductions as would come from reduction 
in volume. I think it is probably safe 
to say it would bring in at least $20,- 
000,000. It might bring in a total of up 
to $25,000,000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Yes, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I correct in as- 
suming, then, that at the end of the 
third year, under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, assuming the figures in the re- 
port to be correct, there would be an 
increase of $10,500,000 a year? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There would be an 
increase of $20,000,000 at least over what 
we have now, possibly much larger; but 
from ten to fifteen million dollars more 
than the committee estimates under its 
present rate of increase of 30 percent 
over the 3-year period as proposed in the 
committee’s bill. 

Mr, LEHMAN. That is what I asked. 
Probably $10,500,000? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Approximately a 
doubling of the amount that the com- 
mittee estimates would bring in, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. The difference be- 
tween the Senator’s amendment and the 
committee amendment, the difference 
between 10 and 20 percent per annum— 
if the figures given in the estimate con- 
tained in the report are correct—would 
be a difference of $10,500,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Roughly between 
$10,000,000 and $14,000,000 more revenue 
in my judgment will be brought in by 
my amendment than under the com- 
mittee’s amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. What are the Sen- 
ator’s figures in regard to total cost of 
moving class 2 mail? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Post Office De- 

partment, according to the table on 

page 27 of the committee report, says 
that the total cost of moving class 2 
mail is slightly over $225,000,000 a year, 
with receipts of $44,000,000 a year, and 
with a deficit, therefore, on this type of 
mail of about $180,000,000. That is on 
the basis of average costs, with trans- 
portation costs divided on the basis of 
poundage, and handling costs divided on 
the basis of pieces. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I do not live on an 
R. F. D. route, but I am very much 
interested in the remarks made by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
I am very sorry he is not on the floor 
at the present time. I strongly favor 
providing for the dwellers on family- 
sized farms easy access to the reading 
of magazines and of newspapers. The 
Senator from Illinois has several times 
stated that those who he ‘feels should 
be obliged to pay a larger cost of the 
distribution of class 2 mail are the large 
magazines, and, to a lesser extent, pos- 
sibly the large dailies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that I 
think the increased costs will be borne in 
the main, either by the reduced profits 
of the publishers or by increased adver- 
tising rates, rather than in increased 
circulation rates to the subscribers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That may be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator yield 
for a moment more? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am anxious to pro- 
tect the readers of the farm population 
in obtaining newspapers at a reasonable 
cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator does 
not want to use them as a front to pro- 
tect either the publishers or the adver- 
tisers. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. Will the Senator 
permit me to complete my question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator’s 
questions come at me I fight back. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have in New York 
a number of newspapers at Watertown, 
Binghamton, and Albany, that have a 
large farm circulation, almost as large 
as their urban circulation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The free-in-county 
circulation is still retained. They can 
circulate within the county without any 
charge whatsoever. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not often 
realized that there is completely gratui- 
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tous service given to the county news- 
papers for all the copies which they cir- 
culate within the county. That is like 
the grace of God—completely free, 
without charge. So the families dwell- 
ing on the R. F. D. route within the 
county have that benefit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I complete my 


question? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 
Mr. LEHMAN. In view of what the 


Senator has said, I wonder whether he 
would be willing to accept an amend- 
ment to his amendment which would 
exempt from the additional payments 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals 
having a circulation of less than 75,000? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Less than 75,000? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall give that 
suggestion very serious consideration. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The point I have in 
mind is this: I referred a moment ago 
to the Watertown Times and the Bing- 
hamton Press, both very fine news- 
papers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am just as much 
concerned with the Illinois State Reg- 
ister, the East St. Louis Journal, and the 
Peoria Transcript as the Senator is with 
the Watertown Times, the Binghamton 
Press, and the newspapers published at 
Skaneateles and Schoharie. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say that I am 
not any more concerned with the Bing- 
hamton Press or the Watertown Times 
than I am with regard to other newspa- 
pers which are circulated in the United 
States. However, I am concerned that 
the rural population, whether it lives in 
Illinois, in Minnesota, in North Dakota, 
or in Florida, shall have an opportunity 
to get those newspapers. I repeat my 
question. I am very glad to hear the 
Senator say that he will take my sugges- 
tion under advisement. I ask the Sen- 
ator whether he will exempt from the 
provisions of his amendment newspa- 
pers, magazines, and periodicals having 
a circulation of less than 75,000, whether 
those newspapers and periodicals are 
published in New York, Minnesota, 
Michigan, North Dakota, or Illinois. It 
seems to me that that would be a long 
step forward in this discussion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I feel very favorably 
disposed toward the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from New York. I will take it under 
advisement very seriously. However, I 
hope we shall realize that the main prob- 
lem is not that of granting an exemp- 
tion from the increase to a certain group. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is addressing 
the Senator from Illinois to determine 
whether or not he will yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me finish the 
sentence, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

The main question is whether we are 
going to collect a larger revenue from 
the big national magazines and huge 
metropolitan dailies, with circulations 
outside their cities, 
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I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. > 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Speaking of exemptions, that question 
was before our committee this year and 
last year. I think the newspapers were 
unanimous, when their representatives 
appeared before us, in disapproving any 
limitation of that kind. The great trou- 
ble with the amendment now pending 
is not related to the number of sub- 
scribers. It goes deeper than that. 
There are some small daily newspapers 
throughout the United States which are 
in the same category with the five big 
magazines which have been mentioned. 
Some of the small dailies are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Let not Senators 
be deceived into thinking that they 
would not raise the charge to their sub- 
scribers. That is what they would have - 
to do. The increase would be passed on 
to the subscribers, if we were to go be- 
yond what the committee has recom- 
mended in the bill, namely, a formula 
of 10-10-10. We have studied this ques- 
tion carefully. Every Senator on the 
committee knows that we studied it. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
SON] sat throughout the hearings, day 
in and day out. I do not think he missed 
a day. 

The newspapers opposed the exemp- 
tions which have been discussed, be- 
cause a newspaper in the 17,500-sub- 
scriber class may be making more profit 
than a newspaper which has a circula- 
tion of 50,000. All these factors enter 
into the question. We have tried to 
write a bill which would not hurt the 
economy of the Nation, and which would 
at the same time raise some revenue. 
So far as the chairman of the commit- 
tee and the other members of the com- 
mittee are concerned, we are satisfied 
that the bill as written is as far as we 
should go at this time. We inserted in 
the bill the Carlson amendment, pro- 
viding for a further investigation to see 
if we can break down certain classifica- 
tions within the second-class bracket and 
do something with regard to the news- 
papers and magazines which are making 
enormous profits at this time. We want 
to raise as much revenue as we can with- 
out penalizing some of the smaller news- 
papers which are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I should like to 
reply to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, if I may. 

As I understand it, a newspaper has 
unlimited free mail circulation within 
its county. Therefore in virtually every 


case 
UNDERWOOD, Mr. Presi- 


Mr. 
dent 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me finish. 

In most cases, therefore, the daily 
newspapers—not merely the weeklies, 
but the dailies—would have free circu- 
lation not only within their cities but 
within. the rural market areas outside 
their cities, if such areas lay within their 
counties, So there would not be much 
damage done to dailies. I think the 
Senator from New York was straining at 
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a gnat, because most of the newspapers 
to which he refers circulate within their 
counties, and would have completely free 
circulation within them. If an amend- 
ment is needed to protect this particu- 
lar type of newspaper, I certainly would 
be glad to consider it. 

So far as the Carlson amendment is 
concerned, to which the Senator from 
South Carolina refers, providing for an 
investigation, I suggest that the inves- 
tigating committee should have an 
abundant opportunity to determine 
whether the increase should be the 60 
percent which I propose or the 100 per- 
cent which the Postmaster General pro- 
poses. The committee can operate in 
that field of investigation, rather than 
in the filed of investigation over 30 per- 
cent. I submit that we do not need to 
have a committee tell us that the rates 
on second-class matter should be in- 
creased by more than 30 percent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Kentucky has been trying to obtain the 
fioor for some time. I am glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that the 
Senator wishes to be accurate in his 
statements. Then we will all do the best 
we can to reach accurate conclusions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as the 
free-in-county mailing privileges are 
concerned, they apply only to the small 
weekly newspapers of very limited cir- 
culation; and they apply only to the 
mail which is left in the post office. 
They do not apply to the mail which is 
delivered by carrier or by rural routes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, is it 
not true that the small newspapers 
which benefit from the free-in-county 
service are usually located in small towns 
where people go to the post office to get 
their.mail? Even then, when we con- 
sider the increase in postal rates, many 
of those newspapers are delivered di- 
rectly rather than being delivered 
through the mail. 

A newspaper publisher from my home 
State came to see me. He represented 
the local newspapers in opposing the 
postal rate increase. I explained to him 
that we wanted to reduce the subsidies. 
He replied, “Senator, would you mind 
closing the door? I would like to talk 
in confidence.” He said, “Senator, to 
be frank with you, we can very well 
stand the increase, provided it is not 
directed exclusively at us. I think you 
would be doing the right thing to vote 
for a general postal rate increase.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
continue on the question of advertising 
revenue—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? > 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I really have not had 
an SPPA, to develop my argument 
at 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
declines to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Each time I start to 
develop my arguments, some new bum- 
blebee arises, and the stinger is applied. 
I should like to finish my argument, and 
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then I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Half an hour ago, when I was going 
into the question of newspapers and 
magazines being advertising agencies 
and not merely agencies for information 
and culture, I pointed out that this was 
a change from the situation which orig- 
inally existed when the first Postal Act 
was passed, when newspapers and maga- 
zines had very little advertising. 

The Postmaster General, in his testi- 
mony, showed the advertising revenues 
of some of the big national media, I will 
not give the names, I do not wish to 
hold any magazine up to notoriety. Iam 
not crusading against any magazine or 
publisher. I merely want to correct 
the general abuse. However, there was 
one national magazine which had pay- 
ments by advertisers in the year 1950 of 
$80,365,000. f 

There was another national magazine 
which had a total income from adver- 
tising of slightly over $63,180,000. A 
weekly magazine had an income of $23,- 
794,000 from advertising. A journal 
which circulates amongst the ladies had 
an income of $22,485,000 from advertis- 
ing. A magazine supplement which ap- 
pears weekly had an advertising income 
of $20,328,000. A monthly which helps 
the housewife and her husband to have 
more harmonious surroundings had an 
income of $19,631,000 from advertising. 
Another national magazine had an in- 
come of $17,715,000. Another weekly 
had an income of $17,397,000, and still 
another an income of $17,133,000. A 
monthly magazine had an income of 
$15,373,000. Another magazine, which 
circulates among the ladies, had an in- 
come from advertising of $11,775,000. A 
weekly magazine had an income of $10,- 
184,000. A monthly magazine had an 
income of $9,940,000. A magazine 
which circulates in the country had an 
income from advertising of $8,785,000. 

Those are figures of enormous incomes 
derived from advertising. What is the 
use of our fooling ourselves? These 
great publications are primarily adver- 
tising media. That is where they get 
their income. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? A 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] will 
permit me to pound the desk. The irony 
of it that these are the very publications 
which in their editorial columns de- 
nounce subsidies and insist on a balanced 
budget. Yet we are giving them large 
subsidies. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I want 
to help these magazines to be more psy- 
chologically unified and at peace with 
themselves by reducing the amount of 
the subsidies which they oppose in prin- 
ciple but which they now receive. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have finished the 
first paragraph, so I shall yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. ‘ 

Mr. LONG. Are the figures which the 
Senator from Illinois has recited the net 
income or the gross income? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. They are the gross 
income. 

Mr. LONG. It is not the net income 
of the publications? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. LONG. However, it would be cor- 
rect to say that the type of rate increase 
suggested by the Senator from Illinois 
would strike all of these publications 
alike, Therefore, if there were any ad- 
vance in the advertising rates all maga- 
zines would probably simultaneously ad- 
vance their rates, rather than any one 
of them being injured. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. That was the problem in 
the sawmill industry. The sawmill own- 
ers claimed that they could not stand 
an increase in costs. However, since each 
man had the same costs to contend with, 
no one was hurt. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The national maga- 
zines, whose figures I have read but 
whose identities I have concealed, have 
total advertising income running into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. Any 
increase of from ten to fifteen million 
dollars for second-class mail matter 
would not bankrupt them. Neither 
would it necessitate an appreciable in- 
crease in advertising rates. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas, who has been trying to 
have me yield to him for some time. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator's yielding to me. First I should like 
to call his attention to one fact. He 
mentioned the great sums of money 
which have been collected by magazines 
for advertising. It should be remem- 
bered that their postage rates also have 
increased on the basis of the amount of 
advertising carried. That also has an 
effect on the postal increase received. 
However, that is not the point I wanted 
to make. The Senator has been talking 
about the effects of the postal rates on 
magazines. In that connection I refer 
him to testimony which was heard by 
our committee. Our committee spent 
weeks on the subject. We heard testi- 
mony from literally every branch of the 
publishing industry—magazines, dailies, 
weeklies, religious publications 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Religious publica- 
tions are exempt from the proposed 
increase. 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes; but I mentioned 
the fact that we heard a great deal of 
testimony on the subject, and I should 
like to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to the testimony which 
appears at page 181 of the printed testi- 
mony. The man. who was testifying 
made this statement: 

Mr. PurNAM. My name is Borden R. Put- 
nam. Iam a partner in the accounting firm 
of J. K. Lasser & Co., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. 

J. K. Lasser & Co. specializes in the cost 
and accounting problems of a very large 
number of magazines, In addition to such 
work we make many surveys and studies of 
all phases of the operations and economics 
of magazine publishing. Our firm has been 
active in this field for over 25 years. 

We appear here at the request of the Emer- 
gency Committee of Small- and Medium- 
Size Magazine Publishers. The emergency 
committee has secured operating figures for 
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the year 1950, from 207 magazines. These 
are small- and medium-sized magazines, 
none having a circulation of over 200,000, 
the majority with circulations of under 
25,000 and a great many under 10,000. All 
of these magazines rely on second-class mail 
for distribution to readers, and because of 
their size, no other practical means of dis- 
tribution is available to the publishers. 


A table was submitted during the 
course of the testimony, and in connec- 
tion with it the witness testified: 

You will note that 38 percent of the 207 
magazines we have for 1950 had a loss; that 
50 percent of these magazines earned less 
than $30,000; that 9 percent earned more 
than $30,000 but less than $75,000; and that 
only 3 percent earned more than $75,000. 
The 3 percent actually consists of 6 maga- 
zines. 


That is a problem with which the com- 
mittee and the Senate are confronted, I 
submit, even though the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois has much 
merit—because all of us want to reduce 
the deficit—that we must study the 
problem as the committee has studied 
it, very diligently and earnestly and sin- 
cerely, before we adopt a postal rate 
which will drive these magazines out of 
the mails. 

When it comes to large publications, 
the higher we make the rates, the fewer 
the post office will carry, At the present 
time about the only ones who get any 
mail deliveries of national magazines are 
some rural subscribers. The rest of the 
magazines are sent by truckload and 
in railroad carlots and distributed gen- 
erally outside the mails. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say, in reply to 
the Senator from Kansas, that second- 
class-mail business, which in his con- 
cluding remarks he seems to say is so in- 


significant, amounted to about one-fifth: 


of the mail poundage carried by the Gov- 
ernment. It caused more than one- 
eighth of the total expenses of the Post 
Office Department. With a total second- 
class deficit of nearly $200,000,000 it 
caused nearly 40 percent of the deficit. 

We are dealing with large figures. 
With regard to the point about the dif- 
ficulties of small magazines, it is most 
extraordinary to note the different at- 
titude we take as between private busi- 
ness and public business. If a private 
business has to meet an increase in costs 
we assume it is natural and proper that 
it should increase its prices and make 
other adjustments. Apparently when 
public costs go up the taxpayers of the 
country, and not those who use the sery- 
ice, are expected to assume the costs. 
What we have had since 1945 has been 
a tremendous increase in costs, due to 
the increase in the cost of living and 
due to the fact that we have had an in- 
crease in postal pay and salaries. These 
have sent up the costs and created the 
deficit. The costs have gone up 60, 70, or 
80 percent beyond the costs in 1945, Yet 
we have here the proposal that the users, 
those who profit from second-class mat- 
ter, shall not bear part of the increased 
cost, and that when we are dealing 
with a Government enterprise the tax- 
payers shall assume the costs, and not 
the users. 

I know that the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Cartson] is a fair man, that he 
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never uses violent language, and that he 
is always fair in his argument, but I 
believe it is wrong to say that the pub- 
lic must assume losses which have oc- 
curred due to increased costs, when the 
Government performs a commercial 
service. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois that 
I wish we could provide for 100 percent, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then Task the Sena- 
tor to join me in favoring the 60 percent. 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes, or even 20 per- 
cent more. I wish there could be no 
deficit in the handling of second-class 
mail. However, after weeks of testi- 
mony, I am convinced that we cannot do 
that. In fact, I went as far as I thought 
we could go by voting in favor of the 
10 and 10 and 10. Our amendment in 
regard to the 10 and 10 and 10 would 
provide an increase of approximately 
$4,000,000 a year, whereas the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Illinois would call for an increase of 
$8,000,000 a year. On the other hand, 
the present deficit is $120,000,000 a year. 
So, after all, either amendment would 
provide only a very small increase per- 
centagewise. The present proposal is to 
provide that much of an increase at this 
time until we know definitely exactly 
what increase can be handled. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
Kansas a matter of $12,000,000 may be 
treated as insignificant, but I always 
thought $12,000,000 to be a very great 
deal of money. If there is a possibility of 
reducing the public deficit by $12,000,- 
000, I believe that even the affluent 
Kansas oil millionaires should take ac- 
count of that fact. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude in 
just a moment my presentation of the 
amendment. 

I am aware that the committee 
labored long and diligently on this mat- 
ter, and I ascribe to the committee the 
best of motives; I wish to make that 
point clear. 

It is possible that at times there may 
flit across the minds of Members of the 
Senate the thought that if we increase 
the rates for the handling of newspapers 
and magazines, and particularly if there 
is a yea-and-nay vote on the question 
of increasing those rates, perhaps the 
newspapers and magazines may attempt 
to punish us in their editorial columns, 
thus possibly causing us to lose out po- 
litically. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
do not think that is a dominant thought 
in the mind of any Senator, although 
it is possible that occasionally that 
thought may flit across the minds of Sen- 
ators. I must confess that this thought 
flitted across my mind last night when 
I was considering the advisability of 
submitting this amendment. 

I wish to point out that some groups 
of newspapers and magazines have risen 
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above their own economic interests, and 
are open advocates of this increase in 
the postal rates. One of them is the 
great chain of Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers. All credit and honor to them, Mr. 
President, for taking the position that 
it is inconsistent for them to talk from 
one side of their mouth about the ne- 
cessity of decreasing the Government’s 
deficit and removing subsidies, and at 
the same time to talk from the other 
side of their mouth about providing a 
subsidy for themselves. So I wish to 
pay tribute to the stand which the great 
Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers 
have taken on this matter. 

Mr. President, at this time I also wish 
to pay tribute to a great newspaper 
which has not been glowing or incan- 
descent in favoring the senior Senator 
from Illinois. That newspaper is the 
Chicago Tribune, which, as is well 
known, does not look favorably upon the 
senior Senator from Illinois. Yet, Mr. 
President, common honesty compels 
me to say that the Chicago Tribune also 
has declared itself in opposition to sub- 
sidies, including this subsidy. So I say 
all honor to the Chicago Tribune for 
taking that position, and it deserves great 
praise for it, despite the fact that I think 
the Chicago Tribune makes great errors 
of judgment in what it says and thinks 
about the senior Senator from Illinois. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I am saying that there 
is far more sense and far more patri- 
otism among the newspaper editors and 
publishers and among the magazine edi- 
tors and publishers in the United States 
than at times we may think there is. 
These great journals of opinion in their 
editorial columns oppose the payment of 
subsidies, demand a reduction in the 
Government’s deficit and demand a bal- 
ancing of the Government’s budget in 
peacetime. These journals, which take 
what I regard as that very sound and 
very correct attitude in their editorial 
columns, are not going to punish the 
humble servants of the public who at- 
tempt to carry out this principle even 
upon the newspapers and magazines. 

No, Mr. President; the ideological 
purity of these magazines and news- 
papers will rise supreme over the in- 
terests of their business offices; and the 
Members of Congress have nothing to 
fear from the newspaper industry for 
putting into effect the principles which 
the newspapers and magazines them- 
selves wish to have applied to others, 
and which therefore in all fairness they 
should therefore expect to have applied 
to themselves. 

In fact, Mr. President, I think we may 
find the newspaper industry hitting the 
sawdust trail and confessing that it has 
received this subsidy and humbly asking 
us to increase the rates the newspapers 
pay to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. President, I now have concluded 
what I intepded to say in regard to this 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, unless other 
Senators wish to ask me questions, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I am sure he has 
considerable factual material available. 
I have heard from the Senator from 
Kansas and from other Senators about 
the dire economic straits which face 
some of the publishers, and that is true, 
I have heard testimony on that subject, 
for I served on the committee for 2 years, 
and I listened for two sessions to testi- 
mony on this subject and in regard to 
this measure. 

So I think it is fair to ask this ques- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois: Does 
he have at his fingertips any informa- 
tion in regard to the increase in the 
cost of newsprint? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not, but, of 
course, the cost of newsprint has in- 
creased enormously. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; even in re- 
cent months it has increased again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is fair to 
say that if a newspaper publisher can 
be assured of a fair price for newsprint, 
he will not be worried about a small 
fraction of a percent increase in the 
postal rate he has to pay, because it is 
not the postal rate which is causing the 
increase in the price of many magazines 
from 5 cents to 10 cents or even to 15 
cents, the latter being an increase of 
300 percent, and it is not the postal rate 
which has caused the costs of many 
magazines to rise as much as 300 per- 
cent in terms of newsstand sales. The 
reason for that increase in costs is the 
increase in overhead, including the cost 
of newsprint. 

Having been chairman of a subcom- 
mittee which studied the newsprint prob- 
lem, I suggest that we might better pro- 
vide a subsidy for the increase in the 
cost of newsprint, rather than a subsidy 
in connection with the handling of the 
mailing of newspapers and magazines. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, a subsidy 
for the purchase of newsprint by the 
newspapers and magazines would be 
called socialism, whereas a subsidy for 
the handling of the magazines and news- 
papers by the Post Office Department 
is regarded by many as essential. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to a former newspaper- 
man, who is the most experienced news- 
paperman in this body, and one whom 
we are delighted to have in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator. 

Would not it be a reflection upon the 
patriotism and propublic attitude of the 
newspapers to assume that they would 
wish to be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true. 
Probably it is due to inattention on their 
part that they have not realized fully 
the amount of the subsidy which has 
been given to them, and probably that 
subsidy is a result of having their prac- 
tices deviate from their principles. 

Accordingly, by increasing the rates 
charged to them for handling the sec- 
ond-class mail, we shall bring their 
oe into accord with their princi- 
ples, 
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So I am sure they will be in favor of 
such a change; and if by chance some 
of them are opposed to it, I believe that 
gradually, in time, they will become per- 
suaded of the correctness of the change, 
and that split in their personality will 
be healed. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Does not the Senator 
think that it would be a great service 
to the preservation of our free press 
and to the newspapers and magazines 
of our country if action were taken to 
break down the cartel or monopoly ex- 
isting in the case of newsprint, so that 
both the small and the large newspa- 
pers and the magazines would have a 
fair price for the paper they musi use? 
Would not a reduction in the price of 
newsprint be of far greater benefit to 
the newspaper and magazine industry 
in the United States than this subsidy 
on delivery by the taxpayers or other 
posiage-rate payers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has made a very 
interesting suggestion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from Nli- 
nois has read a list of the gross rev- 
enues—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have read a list of 
the gross advertising revenues. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; the gross adver- 
tising revenues which accrue to various 
of our larger magazines and newspapers. 
Although the Senator did not mention 
the names of those publications, I 
thought I could read between the lines, 
so to speak; I thought his reference was 
rather thinly veiled. 

I am not concerned about those news- 
papers. They have sufficient earnings 
and profits to be able to pay the very 
insignificant increase which now is pro- 
poes in the postal rates charged to 

em. 


I am very frank to say that I was- 


amazed to find how small a part of the 
cost of delivering second-class mail is 
covered by the revenues which are col- 
lected from the periodicals and news- 
papers in the United States. I thought 
the amount collected was a much larger 
percentage of the total cost. £ 

As I understand from the Senator 
from Illinois, under present circum- 
stances the deficit is approximately 
$190,000,000 or $200,000,000, and the 
amount that is provided by the news- 
papers and magazines is only approxi- 
mately 25 percent of that amount. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct—pos- 
sibly 20 percent. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But granting all that, 
I still am concerned about the effect of 
any substantial increase upon the read- 
ing public—those who live in the rural 
sections. I want to emphasize as strong- 
ly as I can that I am not thinking exclu- 
sively of my own State of New York; I 
am thinking of all the States. All the 
States have rural populations, and I am 
afraid it will affect them very consider- 
ably. It is surprising to note the influ- 
ence that some medium-sized newspa- 
pers, which do not enjoy the benefit of 
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county-free distribution, have upon their 
communities, not only within their coun- 
ties but in the entire surrounding area, 
in many counties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I reply to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator was 
Governor for the longest period of time 
of any Governor of the State of New 
York, and he wasa great Governor. One 
of the problems with which he dealt as 
Governor of New York had to do with 
the regulation of private utilities within 
the State. He did a magnificent job in 
that respect, and we all honor him for 
it. We are honored to have him in the 
Senate. 

Is it not true that every move which 
he made to regulate the utility rates was 
opposed on the ground that it would 
interfere with the income which the 
widows and orphans who owned stocks 
and bonds of the utility companies would 
receive? In other words, that situation 
was always picked out to indicate that 
it was impossible to reduce rates, and 
that the rates should be kept up. On the 
whole, I think the Governor of New York 
resisted the temptation to fall for that 
argument very effectively, and, on the 
whole, carried out a very good system of 
utility regulation. Now that he is a Sen- 
ator, I hope he will resist the same argu- 
ments, as a Senator, with the same 
steadfastness and intellectual perception 
that he exhibited in resisting the argu- 
ments to which I referred when he was 
Governor of New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If I may answer that 
statement of my distinguished friend 
from Illinois, I appreciate very much 
the very kind remarks, complimentary to 
me and my work, just expressed by the 
Senator from Illinois. There is no doubt 
that I was confronted with the situation 
he has mentioned. Pressure was exerted, 
but I wholly withstood it. I took no 
notice of it whatever, much as I sym- 
pathized with those who might be hurt 
by the more strict utility regulation. 
But I do not believe that the situations 
are entirely analogous. I feel strongly 
that the farm population, the rural pop- 
ulation, a population which derives its 
information from a medium-sized paper, 
is so important in our economy and in 
our political life that I do not want to 
see them deprived of the fullest oppor- 
tunity of securing the papers. 

Mr. President, it may be thought 
a strange thing for me to say that. I 
am a city man, but I am deeply inter- 
ested in the rural population, and I think 
there is danger. Whether it is sufficient 
to swing the scales in this particular 
issue, I do not presume to say, but I 
want to point out that I should not like 
to see anything done to make it more 
difficult for our rural populations to re- 
ceive the service in the way of news- 
papers that they can otherwise enjoy. 
Many of the newspapers, with a circula- 
tion of from 40,000 to 50,000 and up to 
75,000, have a far wider circulation geo- 
graphically than I believe the Senator 
from Illinois realizes. One paper may 
serve five or six counties in up-State 
New York or in down-State Illinois; it 
makes no difference. My plea is that 
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those papers be not hurt, though I real- 
ize the difficulty of this situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to the 
Senator from New York that, so far as 
total revenues from advertising are con- 
cerned, I read the gross advertising in- 
come of only about 14 national periodi- 
cals. I made a hasty computation that 
this came to something over 8300, 000,000. 
I think it is probably safe to say that the 
total advertisers’ income of all the news- 
papers and magazines runs well over a 
billion dollars. This proposed increase 
must be somewhere between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000 a year above the com- 
mittee figures, or from 1 to 144 percent 
of total advertising income. 

It is inconceivable to me that this in- 
crease could not either be absorbed (a) 
by publishers or (b) by advertisers, and 
the effect on increasing subscription 
rates would be relatively slight. 

The secone point I want to make ties 
up with the question which the Senator 
from Kentucky asked, namely, the ques- 
tion of what the free and county privi- 
leges are for dailies. I have consulted 
with the clerk of the committee, and I 
hope he will listen as I make this reply, 
and, if I am in error, that he will cor- 
rect me. It is my understanding that 
the dailies as well as the weeklies have a 
free in-county rural circulation outside 
their cities, and the clerk of the com- 
mittee now tells me that I am correct, 
provided they are not mailed to people 
who have city letter-carrier service. But 
that means that if circulated in the 
periphery of a city they can be carried 
free within the boundaries of the county. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield the 
floor, or I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas for a question. 

Mr. CARLSON. No; I do not care to 
have the floor, but I wanted to be sure 
in regard to the “free in county” propo- 
sition. As I understand, when a daily 
newspaper is distributed in a county, if 
it is sent to a post office which does not 
have a carrier system it is distributed 
free of charge; the newspaper is placed 
in the box of the subscriber if he has a 
box. But in the case of a city where 
there is a carrier system, the distribution 
is not made free of charge; and if out- 
side newspapers are mailed into that city, 
they are not delivered free of charge. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield the 
floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make one correction. I under- 
stand that in the case of a daily or 
dailies being distributed in cities which 
have letter-carrier service, the distribu- 
tion is not free; but when the papers 
are circulated on R. F. D. routes or in 
small towns which do not have the let- 
ter-carrier service, it is free; and there is 
no distinction because of the size of the 
paper, or because it is published daily 
or weekly, 

I shall now be glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
do not desire to delay action on this bill, 
but certain statements have ben made 
which I think should be answered, and 
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I shall endeavor to answer them as brief- 
ly as I possibly can. 

On the face of it, when we do not even 
know what “free and county” means, 
should we be here undertaking to figure 
out intricate matters of rates? The bill 
itself establishes a committee to make a 
careful investigation of postal rates and 
to recommend, if it is deemed wise, rates 
beyond the 30-percent increase which 
the bill provides. The reason for pro- 
viding a graduated increase of 10 percent 
a year, with 10 percent additional the 
next year, and 10 percent additional the 
third year, was that many newspapers 
have received advance subscriptions for 
2, 3, 4, or 5 years. 

Mr. President, a wholly false picture 
of the situation has been presented. 
The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
has referred to the fact that there are 
newspapers which clamor against sub- 
sidies, yet, by the same token, it is sug- 
gested that the advertisers in the news- 
papers subsidize the mail circulation. 
We know, of course, that they simply 
will not do that. 

If I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence, I was for 7 years general manager 
of a newspaper, a position which I am 
glad to say I do not now occupy, so I do 
have some familiarity with the subject, 


some familiarity with rates, some famil- 


iarity with the use of the mails by news- 
papers, a familiarity which I hope I may 
be pardoned for saying has not been dis- 
played at all times by all those who have 
commented upon the subject today. 

The situation in regard to the charges 
for second-class mail is simply this: If 
there is a hospital in which there are pay 
patients on the eighth floor and no pay 
patients on the first seven floors, the 
question arises whether the price paid 
by the patients on the eighth floor can 
be raised to a sufficient extent to make 
up for the seven floors where there are 
free patients. 

Agricultural publications, religious 
publications, fraternal publications, all 
types of such publications, pay a very 
low rate. We have already discussed 
with a great deal of enlightenment, and 
certainly with open-mindedness, the 
question of free mailing in counties. I 
do not think we need go any further into 
that subject. I can pursue it if any 
Senator wants me to do so, but I think 
we had better go ahead. 

The question has been raised as to the 
poundage of newspapers. Anyone who 
ever had any experience in rate-making 
knows that a better rate is given to a 
customer who furnishes a continuous 
supply of articles to be serviced which 
will be there in a certain number every 
day. There is not a laundry in America 
that would not make rates on that basis. 
There is not a business one can think 
of that would not give concessions if it 
knew it would have a large volume every 
day, knew in advance what it was going 
to be, and where it was going, and could 
make arrangements ahead of time as to 
handling and delivery. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois is not ignorant of the arguments 
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which the Senator from Kentucky is ad- 
vancing. What the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is primarily saying is that we 
should consider the incremental cost 
rather than the average cost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely, be- 
cause the costs we are figuring are based 
on a mass of theoretical figures that. do 
not mean anything in the world. I know 
it from my experience as general man- 
ager of a newspaper. Whenever we 
wanted to raise advertising rates, we 
would get up a set of figures and show 
them to the advertisers. Into the figures 
we would put everything we could think 
of, such as sofas for the private car 
of the publisher, the cost of the shrub- 
bery, and so forth. That is absolutely 
done now by the Post Office Department, 
and it is charging the cost to a certain 
class of mail matter, trying to divide up 
the poundage without giving any advan- 
tage to bulk. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the practice of padding costs 
is common in the newspaper business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it is not 
common in the newspaper business. A 
newspaper has to charge either its ad- 
vertisers or its circulation, and the Sen- 
ator is proposing 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sena- 
tor was discredting cost accounting by 
saying he had seen cost accounts treated 
in a fearful and wonderful fashion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If that be so, how 
can we trust newspaper figures as to the 
cost of carrying their product through 
the mail? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am suggesting 
that we have a thoughtful, intelligent, 
technical study made of the problem, 
which I think is the only way on earth 
to arrive at a satisfactory result. I 
would join gladly with my distinguished 
colleague from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son ]—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Senator 
feel that plain common sense has a part 
in it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I follow that up? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. Let me an- 
swer the question. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who was before our committee, said, 
“If we did not have the newspapers, we 
could probably cut down costs.” I said, 
“Are you charging one-third of the cost 
of second-class business to every rural 
route in America?” He said, Les; if 
we did not have the newspapers, we could 
cut down the costs.” Isaid, “How?” He 
said, “Maybe we could have only three 
rural deliveries a week.” That is what 
we are coming to. We are taking the 
pathway to destroy the usefulness of the 
post offices to the residents of the rural 
district of America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the Senator has 
admitted that common sense should 
govern in this matter, I should like to ask 
whether common sense does not indicate 
that costs have increased enormously 
since 1879, although costs of second- 
class matter have virtually not increased, 
and whether common sense does not in- 
dicate that costs have increased since 
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1920 although rates on second-class mat- 
ter are now less than they were in 1920? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And we have to use 
common sense instead of elaborate hypo- 
thetical arguments of the theoretical- 
minded publishers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish the Sen- 
ator would permit me to answer him a 
little bit at a time, because he almost 
makes me forget what he is asking. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Isaid that costs have 
gone up very much since the 19208. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator has 
to bear in mind historical principles. 
The Senator advocates increasing the 
rate 60 percent—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Twenty percent a 
year for 3 years, in graduated steps. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill proposes 
to increase the rate 30 percent in 3 


years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
favor an amendment which would in- 
crease the rate 10 percent for each of 
10 years? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. I would 
favor increasing it 10 percent for 3 years, 
and, in the meantime, allow the commit- 
tee for which the Carlson amendment 
provides, to make its study. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How long has the 
subject already been studied? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For 2 or 3 
months. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate for approximately 24 
years, and throughout that time the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has been carrying on such a study. 

Mr. LANGER. It has been over 11 
years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
North Dakota says it has been over 11 


years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has the floor, and if 
the Senator from Illinois will address the 
Chair and request the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to yield, the Senate will be able to 
proceed in better fashion. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
will give our committee credit for bring- 
ing in a recommendation for an increase 
in the second-class-mail rate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall decline to 
yield further. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said about the poor people of the coun- 
try. There are many poor people. Iam 
just as much interested in them as any- 
one could be. Every bit of the proposed 
increase in the rate is going to be paid 
for by the poor people. There is no 
newspaper mail circulation in the cities. 
No one is getting newspaper mail circu- 
lation but the country people. There is 
some circulation of newspapers by mail 
in the towns, but there is not a news- 
paper in America which cannot operate 
a truck and deliver its papers. They are 
doing so today. Some newspapers do not 
distribute more than 1 or 2 percent of 
their circulation by mail. Only a small 
part of the total newspaper circulation 
is mail circulation. Mail circulation of 
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newspapers goes to the country people. 
It brings in a much smaller amount, be- 
cause newspapers sometimes charge half 
as much for a mail subscription as they 
do for a local subscription, which is de- 
livered by a carrier. 

I still think the newspapers are a fine 
influence. I could pick out, of course, 
the ones which I like, for I have some 
ideas as to which ones were better than 
others [laughter]; but, on the whole, I 
believe the reason why our civilization 
in America today stands free and consti- 
tutes a citadel of freedom in this world 
is that we have had a free press, and be- 
cause we have had newspapers going, not 
to a few people in the cities who can 
afford city deliveries, but going through 
the post office every day in the year, 
through sleet and snow and winter's 
blast—whatever the inscription on the 
city post office is—so every day at the 
breakfast table on the farms of the coun- 
try the newspapers are available. 

Someone might say, “They do not add 
anything to public enlightenment.” One 
who says that will find out otherwise if 
he speaks to a man who has not read a 
newspaper for 15 years. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator did not give them an all-embracing 
blanket of praise, because there are some 
hoodlums running newspapers in this 
country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly there 
are. 

Mr. President, I join with those who 
are trying to bring enlightenment 
through and behind the iron curtain and 
to the four corners of the earth. I am 
in favor of that program. I believe the 
only hope for this world is that its peo- 
ple may become enlightened. I believe, 
however, it would be a tragedy to with- 
draw from the rural residents the en- 
lightenment on public affairs they have 
enjoyed since rural free delivery was 
established. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a few words in support of the amend- 
ment. I understand that today we are 
spending three or four times as much 
to subsidize the press of the United 
States in just second-class mail privi- 
leges, as we are spending for the Voice 
of America. We need the Voice of Amer- 
ica to defend this country; yet we are 
spending about one-fourth as much on 
the Voice of America as we are to sub- 
sidize the American press. 

We are told that we ought to study this 
matter longer. I believe probably the 
strongest support we have for the 
Douglas amendment comes from former 
members of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. When I was a mem- 
ber of that committee, we had a subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and I believe 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] was a member of the subcom- 
mittee. They studied the subject end- 
lessly. They held enough hearings to 
make a stack 18 inches high, and they 
heard everyone who cared to be heard. 
After about 6 months of hearings, the 
subcommittee reported a bill providing 
for a little bit of an increase in rates, 
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but the newspapers said, “We cannot 
afford that increase.” So the proposal 
was placed before still another subcom- 
‘mittee, and they studied the matter dur- 
ing the remainder of the session of that 
Congress. Finally, in the last part of 
the session, a bill was reported. 

Mr. President, I can understand why 
Senators who are not now members of 
the committee, but who were formerly on 
the committee, are probably more in 
favor of increases in rates than Senators 
who are members of the committee now, 
because they are no longer under as great 
pressure as they were formerly. They 
are a little bit further removed from the 
problem itself. 

Here we have a class of mail which is 
subsidized to the point that for every 
dollar the post office takes in, the cost 
to the post office is $6. So what will 
come forth as a result of further investi- 
gation? Perhaps we will raise the rate 
over a period of several years, gradually 
getting it to a point where the cost to 
the Government will be $6 for every 
dollar and 60 cents collected by the Gov- 
ernment. That is what the Douglas 
amendment means, and to the Senator 
from Louisiana that seems to be reason- 
able. That would be about a 4-to-1 sub- 
sidy. For every dollar the post office 
would collect, it would render $4 worth 
of service. That is one of the greatest 
subsidies the Government pays. It 
would seem that the newspapers and 
magazines, if they received a 4-to-1 sub- 
sidy on mail service, should feel that 
they were being treated reasonably well, 
It certainly seems so to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Therefore, I see no reason why we 
should not raise the rates. I believe that 
Senators will find that once we get the 
rates a little bit more in line with what 
they should be, still leaving a subsidy 
for second-class mail, the publishers will 
admit it is justified. They may be 
screaming just as much about subsidies 
as they are now, but taking it with much 
more grace than they do today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Task for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely want to join with the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Illinois in what they have said about the 
amendment. As the Senator from 
Louisiana said, I was a member of the 
subcommittee handling this subject for 2 
years. The committee which has now 
reported the bill has made much more 
progress this year than we were able 
to make 2 years ago, as they have 
gone much further than we were able to 
go at that particular time. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is absolutely cor- 
rect, that insofar as the second-class 
postal rates were concerned, we were toy- 
ing around with a 5-percent increase, 
and the newspapers said it was too much 
of an increase. It was said we would 
have to have more hearings. Now it is 
proposed to make an increase of 10 
percent. 

I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Illinois that inasmuch as the 60 percent 
seems to some to be such an awfully 
heavy increase, and since the problem 
can be studied, if enough men can be put 
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at it, so that in at least 1 or 2 years some 
reasonably factual material can be 
gathered together, perhaps we should 
make it 20 percent for the first year and 
20 percent for the second year, giving 2 
years to a study of the subject. Then 
there would be at least a 10-percent 
greater increase than is proposed at the 
present time. I make the suggestion to 
the Senator because to me it appears 
that it is inequitable to call for only a 
10-percent rate increase on second-class 
mail when the increase on first-class 
mail averages more than 30 percent. 

There is one other point which I think 
has not been given adequate considera- 
tion. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD! made a most persuasive ar- 
gument. He is an experienced member 
of the newspaper profession, a distin- 
guished colleague, and a fine Senator. 
He knows very well, however, that the 
major item today in the publishing busi- 
ness is not postage; the major item hap- 
pens to be the overhead cost of labor 
and professional talent, which is re- 
flected in the cost of newsprint and the 
special paper which is used for the slick 
publications.. 

I submit that the publishers have done 
a disservice to the Post Office Depart- 
ment by submitting evidence that a 
postal-rate increase would literally 
bankrupt them. For example, I read 
here a moment ago from the Parents’ 
Magazine a statement to the effect that 
an increase of 100 percent would put the 
publishers out of business. I submit 
that a 100-percent rate increase might 
put the publishers out of business if it 
went into effect in 1 year. But I sub- 
mit that today it is patently obvious that 
the real costs which have hurt the pub- 
lishers are not the costs which have been 
put on by the Government, by the postal 
rates, because the Senator from Illinois 
has placed before us evidence which can- 
not be contradicted, that since 1921 there 
has been no rate increase whatsoever. 
So that the financial condition of the 
publishers is not due to the Post Office 
Department. It is due to the newsprint 
costs, to labor costs, to professional costs, 
to the costs of interest, capital costs, to 
taxes, and to other things, but it surely 
is not due to the postal rates, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Granted that the 
trouble might be a toothache, is the 
Senator going to step on a man’s foot as 
hard as he can in order to aggravate the 
situation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be very 
glad to answer that question. We are 
not stepping on the man’s foot at all. 
The Senator has given his own answer. 
The Senator from Kentucky has said 
that even if we make these rate increases, 
they will be borne by the average man, 
the poor man. So the publisher will not 
be a bit worse off, according to his own 
argument. I submit, however, that 
there are some publishers who could ab- 
sorb a little of the increase, and they 
will, 

Any man who has been in the news- 
paper business, the magazine business, 
or any other business knows that when 
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it comes to subscriptions in the rural 
areas, the subscription rate price has 
nothing to do with the cost of publish- 
ing the periodical. The subscription 
rate price has one reason behind it. The 
subscription rate is held low so that the 
publisher can show the advertiser that 
he has a large number of subscribers, 
and in order that advertising rates may 
be increased. In many instances the 
publishers are willing to give away mag- 
azines in order to have a high subscrip- 
tion list, so that they can get a high ad- 
vertising rate. That is good business. 
I submit that the rates can be increased 
on these publications to the extent that 
it would cost 2 or 3 cents more to deliver 
them; but it would not cost the sub- 
scriber a cent more. Asa matter of fact, 
the subscription price might be reduced. 

Since 1945 the amount of newsprint 
used for advertising has been 50 percent 
in excess of the total used before 1945. 
Advertising is at an all-time high. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Both in volume and 
in rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Both in volume and 
in rates. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

I also submit that if at the present 
time we have an increase in postal rates 
it will not be inflationary. We have 
supposedly been controlling inflation. 
This is one way to help control it just 
a little more. 

This increase is not going to penalize 
Mr. Farmer. Let us make it perfectly 
clear that Mr. Farmer will still be able 
to buy his magazine at the same price 
he pays now, so far as postage rates are 
concerned. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator spoke about 
magazines. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana once owned a little college- 
humor magazine. He might be embar- 
rassed today at some of its contents, but 
it was published on the campus. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have read some 
of the issues of that publication in Lou- 
isiana. I understand that it was not 
only humorous but profitable. 

Mr. LONG. This is the usual problem 
of a small magazine owner: It costs 
about 25 cents a copy to publish an edi- 
tion. It costs from 5 to 7 cents to sell 
each individual copy. On the other 
hand, if delivery is made through the 
mails, the cost is reduced from 5 cents 
to one-half of 1 cent a copy. So the 
Government subsidizes magazine pub- 
lishers to a ridiculous extent. Anyone 
who owns a magazine knows that to be 
so. It makes good sense to keep in mind 
something with respect to the cost of 
delivering these publications. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

I wish to point out in conclusion that 
there was no protest made in this body, 
and not one United States Senator com- 
plained when the price of a 5-cent maga- 
zine went up to 15 cents. That maga- 
zine goes to the rural areas. The in- 
crease was not due to postage rates, The 
postage rates are the same old rates 
that were in effect when Hayes was Pres- 
ident of the United States back in 1879— 
as I recall he squeezed into the Presi- 
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dential office in 1876. No one has com- 
plained about the fact that the price of 
many 5-cent publications has gone up 
as much as 200 or 300 percent. Why? 
Because, it is said, costs have increased, 
But the postage costs have not increased. 
As I have pointed out, newspaper ad- 
vertisement rates have gone up as much 
as 70 percent in the past 15 years, and 
the rates for magazine advertising have 
gone up as much as 40 percent in the 
past 15 years. 

I want to see the magazines prosper, 
but I challenge the chairman of the 
committee or anyone else to testify to 
the contrary of what I am saying now, 
that there are more business casualties 
in the publishing business than almost 
any other business in America. Many 
small publishers come and go. We can- 
not regulate postal rates on the basis 
of publishers who come and go, who are 
here one day and gone the next, with 
some sort of “rag” publication——-not the 
“slick” magazine, but the “pulp” maga- 
zine. We cannot regulate rates in order 
to keep such a publisher in business. It 
cannot be done. Even if he had free 
postage he would still go out of business. 

What are we asking for? We are ask- 
ing that a gross economic injustice on 
the rest of the business community of 
America and the rest of the country, in 
fact, be somewhat rectified. We are ask- 
ing that there be a 20-percent increase 
in rates. As the Senator from Illinois 
has said, on the basis of common sense 
it seems patently fair, with the cost of 
living having gone up well over 100 per- 
cent since 1921, to make a 20-percent 
increase in postage rates. It seems to 
me that a 20-percent increase is not ex- 
orbitant. We can make an increase of 
20 percent this year, 20 percent the sec- 
ond year, and 20 percent the third year. 
If the 20-percent rate is found to be too 
high after the study has been completed, 
Congress can always act to reduce the 
rate. However, I submit that it will not 
be found to be too high. So I join the 
Senator from Illinois in his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovuctas]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have listened to the de- 
bate on the bill. I notice that some of 
the Members who were on the commit- 
tee for 2 years previously, when nothing 
was done, are now asking for more than 
was proposed when they were on the 
committee, as was acknowledged here 
on the floor. They wrestle for 2 years 
over the matter of a 5-percent increase. 
Now, when the committee reports a bill 
providing for a formula of increase of 
10-10-10, and is trying to increase rev- 
enue not only in one classification, but 
all along the line, to the extent of $375,- 
000,000, Senators talk about one little 
item in the bill, which would involve an 
increase of probably $4,000,000. That is 
what would be involved in the amend- 
ment now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I shall be glad to yield when I get 
through. 

The committee held hearings. Some 
Senators who have spoken today did not 
hear a single witness testify in regard 
to the particular amendment now pend- 
ing. Many witnesses came before the 
committee. Many of them told us, “If 
you were to make an increase on the 
basis of the 20-20-20 formula, some of 
the smaller newspapers of the land could 
not stay in business.” 

That is the situation we are facing 
today. I do not want to jeopardize 
newspapers. We have heard much about 
the Voice of America. We have heard 
comparisons made between the cost of 
subsidies to newspapers and magazines 
and the cost of the Voice of America. 
I think it has been estimated that about 
three or four times as much is being 
spent in providing subsidies for news- 
papers and magazines as is being spent 
for the Voice of America. I believe that 
what the newspapers of America are 
doing at home is worth 10 times as 
much as what the Voice of America is 
doing. 

The committee has given many months 
of careful consideration to this problem. 
We are trying to provide some increase 
in revenue without harming our Ameri- 
can way of distributing the news of 
America. 

We have made provision in this bill 
for something which has not been pro- 
vided for heretofore. We have provided 
for a joint committee of the House and 
Senate to make a careful study of the 
rate structure, and of cost ascertain- 
ment. 

It should be borne in mind that second- 
class mail is handled a little differently 
from first-class mail. Sometimes a 
truckload of second-class mail is taken 
to the post office, and that truckload of 
second-class mail is carried to some little 
town and distributed from there. They 
charge it up, under their system of cost 
ascertainment, on the basis of the num- 
ber of pieces. That being true we want 
to make a thorough study of what it is 
right and just to charge. We feel that 
they should pay a little more, and we 
have advocated in the bill a charge of 
10 percent, 10 percent, and 10 percent. 
I hope the Senate will back up the com- 
mittee in its recommendation and reject 
the amendment which is pending before 
the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, gladly. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from South 
Carolina made reference to former 
members of his committee who were not 
in favor of raising the rates as much as 
is now proposed. I would suggest that 
the Senator check into the record, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Senators 
he has in mind. He may find that they 
were the Senators who were in favor of 
much greater increases. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana was one of them. : 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will acknowledge that we had a prob- 
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lem in the committee, and that some 
Senators did not want to go as high as 
5 percent, 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana was one of those who did want 
to make a substantial increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing, en bloc, to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douvctas]. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (when his name was 
called). I have an interest in a small 
paper in Arkansas, and the pending 
amendment may affect me personally. I 
ask unanimous consent to be excused 
from voting on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Arkansas is excused 
from voting. 

The roll call was concluded, and the 
vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let 
me inquire how the senior Senator from 
Ohio is recorded on this vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask to be 
excused from voting because of an in- 
terest which I have in a newspaper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Ohio is 
excused from voting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD 
and Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], 
and the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business, 
attending the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneyY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

I announce that on this vote the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is 
paired with the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Butter]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Maryland 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
BUTLER], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. THYE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 


pers], the Senator from Oregon [Mr, _ 
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Morse], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Warxins], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Brices] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WET] are absent on 
official business to attend the confer- 
ence for the signing of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
Looper], the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNow ann], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
to attend the conference for the sign- 
ing of the Japanese Peace Treaty at 
San Francisco, Calif. If present and 
voting the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmrrH] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loben! is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, and if present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosrey] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] are detained on Official 
business, 

On this vote the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Butler] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Benton Johnson, Colo. McKellar 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Moody 
Connally Kerr Neely 
Douglas Kilgore Nixon 
Dworshak Langer Russell 
Frear Lehman Smith, Maine 
George Long Stennis 
Hayden Maybank Williams 
Holland McClellan 
Humphrey McFarland 
NAYS—32 
Aiken Hendrickson McMahon 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Mundt 
Cain Hoey O'Conor 
Carlson Hunt O'Mahoney 
Case Ives Pastore 
Clements Jenner Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Dirksen Malone Underwood 
Ecton Martin Young 
Gillette McCarthy 
NOT VOTING—36 
Anderson Fulbright Robertson 
Brewster Green Saltonstall 
Bricker Hickenlooper Smith, N. J. 
Bridges Kefauver Smith, N. C. 
Butler, Md. Kem Sparkman 
Byrd Knowland 
Capehart Lodge Thye 
Duff Magnuson Tobey 
Eastland McCarran Watkins 
Ellender Monroney Welker 
Ferguson Morse Wherry 
Flanders Murray Wiley 
So Mr. Dovcias’ amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I submit 
the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 


à 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask that 
before the amendment is read, I may 
be allowed to explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the amend- 
ment is read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, in 
line 10, it is proposed to change the figure 
10 to 20; and on page 15, in line 12, to 
change the figure 10 to 20. 

On line 14, after the colon, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Provided, That for newspapers qualified 
for second-class mailing privilege the rates 
herein provided shall be increased by 10 
percent, beginning on the first day of the 
second quarter beginning after the approval 
of this act and by an increase of 10 percent, 
based on the rates now in force, to take 
effect each year thereafter over a period of 
2 years: 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
long enough to permit me to make an 
inquiry of the distinguished majority 
leader? 

Mr. LONG. Yes; I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield for that pur- 

ose. 

Phe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wonder whether the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is willing to give the Mem- 
bers of the Senate some idea at this time 
in regard to the program for the re- 
mainder of today and on through Mon- 
day, so that we may know how to plan. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It was our hope 
that we would be able to finish the pend- 
ing postal rate bill, the bill to increase 
the salaries of postal employees, and the 
bill to increase the salaries of the classi- 
fied group of employees, and of the Gov- 
ernment; but now it is apparent that 
today we cannot finish the latter two 
bills, as well as the pending bill. How- 
ever, I certainly hope we complete action 
on the pending bill, because on Monday 
we shall have to take up the Defense 
Establishment appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire whether the majority leader has 
finished his statement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, I have. 

Mr. LONG. Then, Mr. President, I 
decline to yield further until I explain 
the amendment I have just submitted. 

The amendment I have offered seeks 
substantially to accomplish what the 
Senator from Illinois has just failed to 
do by means of his amendment, which 
has been rejected. In other words, the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
would have increased the rates on sec- 
ond-class mail. The difference between 
his amendment and mine is that his 
amendment would have increased the 
rates on both newspapers and magazines, 
whereas my amendment would increase 
the postal rate only on magazines. 

In my opinion the best argument 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois is that many small news- 
papers are doing business in small com- 
munities on a marginal basis, and an in- 
crease in the postal rate they have to 
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pay might injure them most seriously, 
whereas, on the other hand, most of the 
fancy or slick-paper magazines could 
very well stand an increase in their 
postal rate and, as a matter of fact, can 
increase their subscription rates when- 
ever they wish to do so. As a matter of 
fact, some of them increase their sub- 
scription rates almost from month to 
month. 

So I believe my amendment may meet 
the objections which many Senators had 
to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What I have to 
say is not exactly a question. Let me 
say that I voted for the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois because I 
thought it did not apply to the country 
newspapers, but applied only to maga- 
zines, 

Mr. LONG. No; the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois applied to 
newspapers, as well. However, my 
amendment applies only to magazines. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
compliment the Senator from Louisiana 
on his amendment, and I shall support 
t. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not expect to detain the Senate for more 
than 2 minutes. 

I wish to call attention to a statement 
which I read into the Recorp earlier this 
afternoon, in regard to what will hap- 
pen if we place this additional burden 
upon a large number of small maga- 
zines in the United States. I shall not 
repeat the statement I read into the 
Recorp earlier, but I shall read only a 
few lines of the testimony which -was 
given in regard to what would happen 
under such circumstances. 

The testimony which was presented 
to our committee was that serious finan- 
cial difficulty would be experienced by 
a large number of magazines if the rate 
were increased, 

I read now from page 184 of the hear- 
ings, where we find the testimony of 
what would happen in such case: 

You will note that 38 percent of the 207 
magazines we have for 1950— 


The reference is to the magazines 
which were serviced by that organiza- 
tion— 
had a loss; that 50 percent of these maga- 
zines earned less than $30,000; that 9 per- 
cent earned more than $30,000, but less than 
$75,000; and that only 3 percent earned more 
than $75,000. The 3 percent actually con- 
sists of six magazines. 


Mr. President, that is the testimony 
which was submitted to our committee. 

So I urge the Senate to reconsider 
most seriously before it votes to place 
the proposed tax on all magazines, inas- 
much as such a tax probably would de- 
stroy many of the magazines now pub- 
lished in the United States. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senators from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER}], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
HAYDEN], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLanpD] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson[, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on. official business, 
attending the conference for the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco, Calif. . 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Monroney] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr, 
SMITH] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Istanbul, Turkey, as 
a delegate from the Senate. 

I announce that on this vote the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] is paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BUTLER]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Tennessee 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
official business to attend the conference 
for the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty at San Francisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Ferrcuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as a delegate from the Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from California 
[Mr. KxOwLAN DI, and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmiTH] are absent by 
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leave of the Senate on official business to 
attend the conference for the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
London! is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and if present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea.” 

Also, on this vote the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Benton Humphrey McClellan 
Chavez Hunt McFarland 
Connally Jenner McKellar 
Douglas Johnson, Colo, Moody 
Dworshak Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Frear Kerr Nixon 
Fulbright Kilgore O'Conor 
George Langer O'Mahoney 
Hennings Lehman Russell 
Hill Long Smith, Maine 
Hoey Maybank Stennis 
Holland McCarthy Williams 
NAYS—24 
Aiken Dirksen McMahon 
Bennett Ecton Millikin 
Butler, Nebr, Gillette Mundt 
Cain endrickson Pastore 
Carlson Ives Schoeppel 
Case Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Clements Malone Underwood 
Cordon Martin Young 
NOT VOTING—36 
Anderson Green Robertson 
Brewster Hayden Saltonstall 
Bricker Hickenlooper Smith, N. J. 
Bridges Kefauver Smith, N.C. 
Butler, Md. Kem Sparkman 
Byrd Knowland Taft 
Capehart Lodge Thye 
Duff Magnuson Tobey 
Eastland McCarran Watkins 
Ellender Monroney Welker 
Ferguson Morse Wherry 
Flanders Murray Wiley 
So Mr. Lonc’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I move to reconsider 
the yote by which this amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. LONG. Imove that the motion be 
laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to table 
the motion of the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, since the 
motion I propose to make is subject to 
a motion to lay on the table, I propose 
to explain it first. The Senate yesterday 
voted to strike out one of the proposed 
increases which, in the judgment of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, is one of 
the best and most fully justified increases 
to be found in the entire measure. The 

ed chairman of the commit- 
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tee has been a little bit hurt by the fact 
that a former member of his commit- 
tee had been proposing so many increases 
and so many changes in his bill. This is 
once when the junior Senator from 
Louisiana is going to join forces with 
his former chairman to see whether we 
cannot put back into the bill something 
which was taken from it. 

I refer, Mr. President, to the increase 
in the rate on third-class mail. This 
mail primarily serves the mail-order 
business. It is solicitation mail. Here 
is a situation in which a person, let us 
say, selling articles by mail order can 
compete with the local merchant by 
sending an advertisement through the 
mail at a cost of about 1 cent, and which 
costs the Government about 2.8 cents; 
and only in the event the person replies 
saying that he wants to order something, 
using a return card, would there be addi- 
tional postal revenue. 

It has been learned by the committee 
that mail of this kind costs the Govern- 
ment about $100,000,000 a year. I be- 
lieve it costs about twice as much as the 
Government collects, and it adds to the 
deficit about $149,000,000 annually. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I will yield if the Senator 
will wait one moment until I can explain 
my proposal. 

A particular case came to the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from Louisiana 
which shows how completely unjustified 
this tremendous subsidy is on this class 
of mail. 

A former classmate of mine at college, 
who was in the mail-order business, 
came to me and said, “I have a small 
marginal business, and I am afraid you 
are going to run me out of business if you 
increase the postal rates.” I went with 
that friend of mine and helped him to 
present his case to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The answer which the Postmaster 
General gave was so startling that I 
was embarrassed. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral pointed out that while my friend 
was in a marginal business making about 
$3,000 or $4,000 a year, he was costing 
the Federal Treasury about 10 times that 
amount, and that it would be much 
cheaper to put my friend on a pension 
for the rest of his life than to pay the 
enormous losses he was occasioning the 
Federal : 

Every citizen of the United States has 
the privilege of going into the mail-order 
business and charging the Federal tax- 
payers 50 percent of the actual cost of 
delivering mail. That is too much. The 
mail-order houses are competing with 
every local merchant in the United 
States. If a mail-order house does not 
Sell a suit, the local merchant is going to 
sell it. If the mail-order establishment 
does not sell any particular bill of goods, 
someone else will sell it. It is not fair 
to charge this enormous bill to the tax- 
payers of the United States. If a person 
wants to buy clothing or anything else 
through the mails, why can he not pay a 
little more in line with the expense of 
soliciting that kind of business? 

Fifty percent of this kind of mail is 
at the expense of the taxpayers. There- 
fore, I think the Senate made a mistake 
yesterday when it voted to strike this 
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increase that would go into effect next 
year and the year after that. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which on yester- 
day the Senate struck from the bill a 
part of line 14, on page 18, starting with 
the word “Provided” down to the word 
“section” in line 18. Let me read the 
part to which I refer: 

Provided further, That the minimum 
charge per piece of 1½ cents specified in the 
foregoing proviso shall be increased to 1½ 
cents 1 year after the effective date of the 
increases in rates made by this section: 


Let us consider it fora moment. The 
Senate today voted to require anyone 
wanting to use a penny post card to pay 
2 cents. Here we have a class of mail 
in connection with which people can 
solicit business and pay a mere one and 
a half cents. It is still going to cost the 
Government 2.8 cents. It seems to me 
the Government is subsidizing suffi- 
ciently that class of mail. 

This is one time when I am very happy 
to be supporting the position of the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, on the class of business 
to which the Senator refers the revenue 
is approximately $153,000,000 and the 
expenditures are $289,000,000. In other 
words, there is a deficit of nearly $136,- 
000,000. Therefore the revenue being 
received at this time is more than half 
of the cost of this service. So let us 
keep the estimates somewhere near cor- 
rect. The provision reported by the 
committee would add approximately 
$17,937,000 more to the postal revenue. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, the Senate 
on yesterday struck the second increase 
which would bring the third-class mail- 
up to a rate of 1½ cents. The commit- 
tee bill proposed that the rate be in- 
creased, first, to 1½ cents, and in the 
subsequent year to 1½ cents. On yes- 
terday the Senate agreed to strike the 
proposal which would bring the rate up 
to the second increase. In my opinion, 
that was a mistake. Therefore, I move 
that the Senate reconsider that vote. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. LONG. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Then I shall take the 
floor on my own responsibility. 

The provision which the Senator has 
been discussing is contained in section 
3 of the bill, on page 17, relating to third- 
class mail. That is the poor man’s mail. 
Third-class mail is the mail which goes 
to the poor people of the country. It 
is the mail that reaches the farmers, the 
ones who cannot afford either 6- or 8- 
cent air mail. I want to prove it by the 
language of the bill itself. 

I offered an amendment which was 
accepted by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston]. I will take a stand 
along with the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. Lone] as being for the farmers of 
the United States who may want to ship 
little chicks to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I read from the bill: 

SEC. 3. The rate of postage on third-class 
matter shall be 2 cents for the first 2 ounces 
or fraction thereof and 1 cent for each ad- 
ditional ounce or fraction thereof up to and 
including 8 ounces in weight, except that 
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the rate of postage on books and Catalogs of 
24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants not exceeding 8 ounces 
in weight shall be 2 cents for the first 2 
ounces or fraction thereof and 114 cents for 
each additional 2 ounces or fraction thereof— 


The point I am trying to make by 
reading that language is that the cata- 
log stores do not c? necessity send the 
plants or bulbs. They might be sent by 
a firm in Indiana or in Arkansas or in 
Missouri who is using this poor man’s 
mail in order to get by. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In a moment. 

This is not a catalog store bill. It is 
not made for Montgomery Ward neces- 
sarily. It is made for those who ship 
eggs or chicks from Missouri to New 
Mexico or to Louisiana, for instance. 
Let us keep the record straight as to 
what kind of a bill we are passing. The 
Senator from New Mexico will assume 
his own responsibility for understand- 
ing the language. I read further— 
Provided, That upon payment of a fee of 
$10 for each calendar year or portion thereof 
and under such regulations as the Post- 
master General may establish for the col- 
lection of the lawful revenue and for facili- 
tating the handling of such matter in the 
mails, it shall be lawful to accept for trans- 
mission in the mails, separately addressed 
identical pieces of third-class matter in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds, or 
of not less than 200 pieces, subject to pound 
rates of postage applicable to the entire bulk 
mailed at one time: Provided further, That 
the rate of postage on third-class matter 
mailed in bulk under the foregoing provi- 
sion shall be 14 cents for each pound or 
fraction thereof with a minimum charge 
per piece of 114 cents, except that in the 
case of books and catalogs— 


And that is the only exception— 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants the rate shall be 
10 cents for each pound or fraction thereof 
with a minimur:: charge per piece of 1% 
cents. 


Notice that figure. One and one- 
quarter cents is the minimum charge 
under the language of the bill. That is 
25 percent more than the rate at the 
moment paid for the farmers’ mail, for 
the rural-delivery mail, for the star mail 
routes mail. It is 25 percent additional 
on that particular item alone. 

I ask the Senator from Louisiana, and 
let him answer this question, if that is 
not 25 percent beyond the increase of 17 
percent that was given this particular 
mail in the Eightieth Congress, making 
it altogether 42 percent. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an answer to that 
question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
that if the Senator will look at the 
amendment he will see that it applies 
only. to the piece mail, which is almost 
necessarily a solicitation mail. The Sen- 
ator will notice that the rate will be 
2 cents for the first 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof. A package of seeds will weigh 
more than that. Piece mail usually con- 
sists of letters soliciting business. The 
evidence given before the committee was 
that some persons are mailing letters to 
people to solicit business, and if they can 
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succeed in receiving three orders per 
1,000 letters sent out they are able to 
remain in business. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What would the Sen- 
ator say with reference to the 24 little 
baby chicks that were shipped from 
Delaware? 

Mr. LONG. They would have to be 
shipped through parcel post. They 
would not be at all affected by the par- 
ticular section we are now discussing, 
Eight ounces is the limit in this section. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well; let us sup- 
pose that 8 ounces is the limit. What 
about the 17-percent increase which was 
made in the Eightieth Congress on this 
class of mail? Will that not bring the 
total up to 42 percent? 

Mr. LONG. It would seem to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that there is a 100- 
percent subsidy here as itis. Under the 
committee bill, we feel the rate is going 
to be too low, but we ought to do what 
we can toward reducing the subsidy on 
this class of mail. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. There will 
have been a 42 percent increase since 
the Eightieth Congress on this particular 
class of mail. That increase will be 
paid by those who use third-class mail. 
Of course the catalog people use this 
class of mail, but compared to those who 
actually receive benefits from the third- 
class mail the advantage to the catalog 
people is only incidental. The farmers 
throughout the country use the third- 
class mail. I know that the seed dis- 
tributors use the third-class mail, That 
is not the viciousness, however, of the 
provision. What I am now asking, and 
what the Senate agreed to yesterday, is 
not detrimental to the bill. I was will- 
ing, and I told the chairman of the com- 
mittee that so far as the increase of 25 
percent was concerned I was willing to 
go along. 

I will read the provision which was 
stricken out by my amendment. Re- 
member the minimum charge per piece 
of 14% cents. I was willing to go along 
with that. But, by my amendment the 
following provision, was stricken out: 

Provided further, That the minimum 
charge per piece of 1½ cents specified in the 
foregoing proviso shall be increased to 114 
cents 1 year after the effective date of the 
increases in rates made by this section. 


That was all my amendment did away 
with. In other words, if my amendment 
shall prevail there will be an increase of 
25 percent on third class mail, plus the 
17 percent increase made in 1948, making 
a total of 42 percent, but we will wait for 
the completion of the investigation to 
be made by the committee which will be 
appointed under the provisions of the 
bill as to whether there shall be another 
25 percent increase at the next session 
of Congress. 

Mr. President, what right has the 
present Congress to commit the next 
Congress to an increase, when we have 
no information whatsoever on which to 
base an increase? The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] submitted an 
amendment, which is now in the bill, 
under which a joint committee will in- 
vestigate this provision as well as other 
provisions of the bill. The committee 
up to this moment does not have one iota 
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of information or fact on which they can 
base a statement that there should be 
an increase of 25 percent or of 50 per- 
cent. So no loss of revenue will result 
from retaining my amendment, because 
the provision is not applicable until a 
year hence, that is, a year after the bill 
goes into effect. 

In the second place, I think it is sound 
business to have the joint committee, 
provided for by the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas, which will investi- 
gate the matter, have at least a year to 
do so, after which they can give us fac- 
tual information on which to base an 
increase. 

Mr. MALONE. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Earlier in the after- 
noon the debate showed clearly that 
there was no definite information upon 
which the committee could be guided 
in what the advance should be on postal 
cards and first-class mail. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico if he understands that in 
England 2 ounces of first-class mail can 
be sent for less than 3 cents, or less than 
we now charge in this country for 
1 ounce; so that in England first-class 
mail can be sent at about one-half the 
rate for which such mail is sent in this 
country? My question relates to Eng- 
land, where our few billions of dollars— 
about $17,000,000,000—have gone in the 
past few years to support the false-teeth 
program and the eyeglasses program and 
the low-cost mail rate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I should hate to argue 
about what goes on in England. I have 
enough to do in trying to keep up to date 
on what is going on in the United States. 
But I feel that I know something about 
the poor man’s mail in the United States, 
and I know that third-class mail goes to 
poor people of the United States. 

Mr. MALONE. I, too, was very happy 
to confine my efforts to the United States 
until these countries got on our payroll. 
Now, since their board bill comes to us, 
it is becoming of great interest to the 
junior Senator from Nevada as to how 
much they pay their kings and queens 
and dictators, and how much they charge 
for their mail service. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have my own opin- 
ions about those matters too, and some- 
times I am rather vocal about them, but 
at the moment I want to keep to the 
pending question. It relates to third- 
class mail. Mr. President, if as the re- 


Mr. President, will the 


sult of adopting the motion of the Sena- 


tor from Louisiana we could get one 
penny of revenue this year, I would be 
in favor of it. But we have agreed that 
we are going to give up a 25 percent in- 
crease in the cost of the poor man’s mail. 
The provision stricken out by my amend- 
ment will only prevent the increase tak- 
ing effect a year hence or until the com- 
mittee that has jurisdiction of these 
matters can at least give us a little fac- 
tual information on the question as to 
whether a 25-percent increase or a 50- 
percent increase or a 60-percent increase 
should be made. Up to the moment we 
do not know whether it should be 10 per- 
cent, 15 percent, or 25 percent. A 25- 
percent increase now is guesswork, The 
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Post Office Department does not know 
anything more about what it costs to 
deliver third class mail than does the 
man in the moon, or a total stranger, 
or the man from England, as my friend 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] would have 
it. The Department does not know. I 
do not see anything unreasonable in ac- 
cepting the committee amendment for 
a 25-percent increase for this particular 
year, and waiting 1 year until the joint 
committee reports, to determine whether 
we ought to make a further increase of 
25 percent. 

I am not a seed catalog propagandist. 
In the first place I do not like the type. 
In the second place, I think they are 
entitled to business. I believe in free 
enterprise, and cataloging is a normal 
American business. But third-class mail 
was not made especially for those en- 
gaged in that business. When the Con- 
gress of the United States organized and 
ordered third-class mail rates put into 
effect, it did not have in mind the catalog 
stores. It had in mind the men and 
women who went to Kansas or North 
Dakota to homestead. It had in mind 
men and women of the type described in 
My Antonia, by Willa Cather—pioneers 
who wound grasses together and wet 
them, and then let them dry to be used 
as fuel, in order to obtain heat. Those 
are the type of people Congress had in 
mind, rather than the seed people. Con- 
gress had in mind the pioneers of the 
United States. . 

We raised the cost of their mail 4 


percent since the Eightieth Congress. 


In the Eightieth Congress we increased 
their rates 17 percent. We are increas- 
ing them by this bill 25 percent further, 
making a total increase of 42 percent. 

If we reinsert in the bill the provision 
stricken out by my amendment, we shall 
have increased the rates 25 percent more. 
Add that to the 42 percent, and that will 
give the answer. I hope that the Senate, 
in its sound judgment, and in view of 
the lack of information, will wait upon 
the committee. It is a good committee. 
I have been chairman of that committee. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] has been the chairman of that 
committee. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANcER] has been chair- 
man of that committee. Why can we 
not wait until the committee obtains 
more factual information? 

I hope the motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana will not prevail. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the pending motion would, 
of course, restore to the bill an increase 
of approximately $17,000,000 for the sec- 
ond year. It would not affect the reve- 
nue the first year. 

In 1949 we increased the third-class 
rates approximately 17 percent. Second- 
class rates and first-class rates were not 
increased at all. 

The only reason I agreed to the pro- 
posal when it came to the floor was that 
I thought we were not going to have a 
great deal of talk about the bill, and that 
we could get through quickly and then 
pass the bill providing increased pay for 
postal employees. I sincerely hope that 
we shall remain here into the night, and 
_ be here tomorrow, if necessary, in order 
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to pass the pay increase bill for the 
postal workers. 

Yesterday I was trying to expedite 
matters.- I did not believe at that time, 
nor do I believe at this time, that amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
would hurt the revenue in the future. 
I believe that the Senate will vote to 
establish the joint committee proposed 
to be set up by the bill to make a study. 
If the joint committee should find that 
we should make an increase of not only 
25 percent, but 50 percent more in third- 
class rates and in the rates for the other 
classes, I believe that the Senate would 
follow the joint committee. 

We have heard a great deal said about 
the postal deficit. We are running a 
deficit, but a great many people fail to 
acknowledge the services which the Post 
Office Department is rendering to the 
people of America. Not a single rural 
route pays its way. Not a fourth-class 
post office pays its way, and very few 
third-class post offices pay their way. 

There are many other drags on the 
revenue of the Post Office Department. 
There is the franking privilege and there 
is the penalty mail. When I was at home 
I learned that a great deal of mail was 
being sent out for the Department of 
Agriculture—150,000 letters went out in 
a single day, free of charge. The cost 
was charged against the Post Office De- 
partment. We should take into consid- 
eration how much we are doing for the 
other departments of the Government 
when we speak of the postal deficit. It 
would not really be a deficit if the other 
departments would shoulder their part 
of the expenditure. 

In this particular field—third-class 
mail—so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I felt in the committee that a 
25-percent increase the first year was 
sufficient. However, I went along with 
the committee and we reported the bill 
providing for 25 percent the first year 
and 25 percent the second year. How- 
ever, I agreed yesterday—and I shall 
continue so to vote—to let the provi- 
sion remain as it is at the present time. 
Therefore, I shall vote against the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the Senator from 
Louisiana.. I am glad that he called for 
a reconsideration of the action of the 
Senate on yesterday, which was taken, 
as is so often the case, when there were 
only a few Senators present in the Cham- 
ber, and when it was a little difficult to 
decide which side carried the vote. 

Iam prompted to associate myself with 
the Senator from Louisiana because only 
this morning I received in my mail a 
conglomeration of third-class “junk” 
which was sent to me by one of my con- 
stituents, He asked the question, “Why 
is it necessary that we clean out our mail 
boxes every morning of this type of ad- 
vertising material?” 

I contend that the farmer and the poor 
man, to whom the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] referred, would be 
better off if he never received any of this 
type of mail. This is the “gyp” mail, 
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the come-on mail, the cheap advertising 
mail, 


The motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana to reconsider is a good one, I 
think we should then go along with the 
committee. If I had any criticism of 
the committee's bill at all, it would be 
that it did not make a sufficiently large 
increase in respect to this particular type 
of junk, which we all throw into the 
wastebasket as soon as we get it. It fills 
the wastebaskets in the country. post 
offices before the people even get out of 
the post office. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
junior Senator from Louisiana a ques- 
tion? 

x Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I yield the 
oor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas may have the floor in his 
own right, if the Senator from Wyoming 
has concluded. 

Mr. HUNT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition in order to provide 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
with the opportunity to ask me a ques- 
tion. I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Kansas, 

Mr. CARLSON. If the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana should prevail, 
is it the intention of the Senator from 
Louisiana to let the provision remain as 
originally reported by the committee, or 
does he intend to offer an amendment to 
increase the rate? 

Mr, LONG. If my motion prevails, I 
shall be satisfied to leave the provision 
just as the committee reported it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate agreed 
yesterday to an amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Cuavez] to strike out the language of the 
proviso on page 18, beginning in line 14 
and extending to the middle of line 18. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for a 
division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is in the midst of a division. The point 
of no quorum is not in order at this 
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The division was completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico wish to press 
his point of no quorum? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is agreed to. 

The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, CHavez], which was adopted yester- 
day and the vote on which has been 
reconsidered. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I may propound a question to the 
majority leader. Could he give us any 
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information as to when we shall take 
up Senate bill 355? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is the postal 
salary increase bill, is it not? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As soon as we can 
find a day or two in which to take it up, 
and when we are not considering “must” 
legislation, As I stated before, I had 
hoped that we would be able to pass the 
pending bill and the postal salary bill 
today. I wish to say to my good friend, 
the Senator from North Dakota that I 
had previously told some Senators that 
we would not have a session tomorrow. 
Otherwise, we would take up the postal 
salary increase bill tomorrow. However, 
we must keep our word, because some 
Senators have counted on it. I hope we 
shall be able to take up the postal salary 
increase bill at an early date. 

Mr. LANGER. Perhaps after the 
defense appropriation bill has been dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the tax bill is 
not ready at that time we may be able 
to do it. So far as I am concerned, it 
will be taken up as soon as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended, 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 

tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1046) was passed. 


MILITARY DEFENSE. APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order that Senators may be advised of 
what the unfinished business will be 
when the Senate reconvenes, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Monday 
the unfinished business before the Sen- 
ate be the bill (H. R. 5054) making ap- 
propriations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without BPs 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CONFIRMATIONS OF NOMINATIONS ON 
THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
as in executive session, consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the legislative clerk will state the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank G. Serrao, of Hawaii, to 
be Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii. 
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jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Justin F. Winkle, of New York, 
to be Assistant Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the nomina- 
tions this day confirmed. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE—BILLS TO 
BE CONSIDERED 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to.pay tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston], for the splen- 
did way in which he conducted the hear- 
ings on the bill which the Senate has 
passed today and on the postal pay 
increase bill and other bills which the 
committee has brought to the floor of 
the Senate. 

I believe it is to the credit of the chair- 
man of the committee that he has 
brought in a bill which will raise $400,- 
000,000 of additional revenue. If we add 
to that the $160,000,000 which is repre- 
sented by subsidy, and penalty and frank 
mail, there will be a total additional 
revenue of $560,000,000. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
be in a position to pass at the earliest 
date—and I had hoped by tomorrow— 
the postal pay increase bill. 
mittee and the Senate have acted very 
realistically, and the distinguished chair- 
man is entitled to the thanks of the peo- 
ple of this Nation for approaching the 
problem on that basis, and in bringing to 
the Senate the bill which we now have 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
what he has had to say about me. How- 
ever, I am not taking the credit. The 
credit belongs to the whole committee. 
The committee has worked diligently 
and faithfully on this bill and on the 
other postal bills. The members of the 
committee have worked long days and 
nights in conducting the hearings on the 
bills. I thank the members of the com- 
mittee for having so faithfully worked 
on these bills. The Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the ranking Re- 
publican member, also has been faithful, 
and I want to call his name in particular. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I want 
the Recorp to show that the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota was the lone 
voice in voting against this bill, Sen- 
ate bill 1046. It is a vote of which I am 
very proud, and I want the RECORD to 
show that I so voted. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
for the kind words he has said about me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If I may make another statement, I 
am very much disappointed that we did 
not finish consideration of the postal 
rate bill in time to take up the postal 
pay bill. Personally I should have liked 
to have had a session on Saturday, in 
order to pass the postal pay bill. How- 
ever, our leader tells me that it would be 
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impossible to meet tomorrow. I hope 
that we may be able to consider it at the 
very earliest possible opportunity, and 
I urge that he take steps to that end. 
I do not believe it will take long to dis- 
pose of the bill. Then there is another 
bill which should be taken up at the 
earliest possible time, and thst is the 
classified employees pay increase bill. It 
is neeessary to increase their pay to meet 
the increased cost of living. 

Therefore I believe I speak the senti- 
ments of the whole committee when I 
urge that these two bills be given the 
right-of-way in the near future. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
want to state to my good friend from 
South Carolina that I regret that we 
were not able to finish consideration 
of both bills today. I had thought that 
there would be no question that we could 
finish them both. However, the debate 
was longer than we had anticipated. 
That is the reason for the delay. I know 
all Senators understand that it was our 
intention to have finished considera- 
tion of both bills. When I gave notice 
of a Saturday session it was with the ex- 
pectation that the appropriation bill 
would be ready. It was not ready. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was reported to- 

day. I do not want any criticism of the 
Committee on Appropriations, even in- 
directly, for not having reported the bill 
earlier. The committee is well up on 
its work. I hope that we will be able to 
finish consideration of the appropria- 
tion bill on Monday. 
Mr. MCFARLAND. I meant no criti- 
cism of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I know the committee has worked 
hard. When we found that the appro- 
priation bill would not be ready, I gave 
assurance to the acting minority leader 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] that there would be no 
Saturday session. I must live up to that 
assurance, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would the majority leader agree to call 
up the postal pay increase bill imme- 
diately after the disposition of the de- 
fense appropriation bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I cannot do 
that. I do not know what the situa- 
tion will be. I do not want to make a 
commitment which I may not be able to 
live up to. 

As the Senator knows, he was called 
back to Washington in order that we 
could consider the postal bills. We 
should have passed them today, but we 
did not do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The majority leader has mentioned the 
fact that I was called back. I was at 
home. I was going to attend the funeral 
of a very close friend of mine on that 
day. I left my family at home to at- 
tend the funeral and I returned immedi- 
ately when I was called back. I gladly 
came back to take up the bills. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I know that 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina made a great sacrifice to be 
here, particularly to secure action on the 
postal bills. I regret very much that we 
were unable to do so. 
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INCREASE OF LENDING AUTHORITY OF 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHING- 
TON 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 2006, 
Calendar No. 682, the so-called Export- 
Import Bank bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Un- 
DbERWOOD in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2006) to increase the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton and to extend the period within 
which the bank may make loans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to make only a brief statement in 
regard to this bill. 

The bill provides for an amendment 
to the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
as amended, increasing the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington by $1,000,000,000 and ex- 
tending the period within which the 
bank shall continue to exercise its func- 
tions for 5 years beyond June 30, 1953. 

The primary purpose of the increase 
in authority is to place the bank in a 
position to make full use of opportunities 
in connection with its efforts to assist 
the economic progress of friendly na- 
tions and for the development of stra- 
tegic materials. 

Mr. Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, testified before the commit- 
tee as to the necessity for the bank’s 
lending authority being increased to en- 
able the bank to play the important role 
entrusted to it in serving the economic 
interests of the United States. Mr. John 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce; 
Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of State; 
Mr. W. McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board; and 
Mr. William Foster, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator; all of whom, together 
with Mr. Gaston, constitute the member- 
ship of the National Advisory Council on 
International and Financial Problems; 
as well as Mr. Charles Brannan, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; sent the committee 
letters supporting the bill. 

The existing resources of the Export- 
Import Bank do not permit it to under- 
take any significant amount of addi- 
tional financing. At present approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 of its existing lend- 
ing authority remains uncommitted. 
With loans outstanding or committed in 
the amount of approximately $3,000,000,- 
000 prudent management requires that 
the bank retain available and uncom- 
mitted an amount sufficient to meet 
emergency situations in which the 
United States has a vital interest. 

In utilizing the requested additional 
lending authority, the bank contem- 
plates no departure from the criteria 
which it now applies in the consideration 
of loan applications. Loans will be 
made, as at present, to assist in financ- » 
ing well-planned development projects 
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which will contribute to the economic 

development of the borrowing countries. 
They will be used to finance the sales 
of American merchandise, not only man- 
ufactured merchandise embodying the 
skilled labor of many American engi- 
neers, designers, and mechanics, but also 
agricultural commodities such as cotton 
and wheat. Even more important cur- 
rently and in the immediate future will 
be loans for the development and pro- 
duction abroad of materials essential 
to our national security. In this type 
of loans, the bank is cooperating and 
will continue to cooperate with the other 
agencies of the Goverriment charged 
with the responsibility of procuring es- 
sential materials. 

The funds authorized in this bill are 
not appropriated funds which are spent 
by virtue of their being voted by the 
Congress. They are funds which may be 
utilized by the bank through borrowing 
from the United States Treasury to the 
extent that the Board of Directors of 
the bank determines that ‘they are 
needed for the purpose of making loans 
which offer reasonable assurance of re- 
payment and which otherwise meet the 
requirements of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended. 

The present expiration date of the 
lending authority of the bank, June 30, 
1953, is unduly restrictive in view of the 
necessity for continuity in the authority 
of the bank to perform its role in the 
efforts of the United States to assist the 
economic progress of friendly countries. 
It, therefore, is necessary to extend the 
period within which the bank may con- 
tinue to exercise its functions, and an 
extension of 5 years appears reasonable 
and desirable. 2 

Total commitments since the bank was 
created exceed $5,000,000,000 and total 
commitments now on the bank’s books 
exceed $3,000,000,000, Yet, there never 
have been any substantial losses. The 
ratio of recorded losses to funds actually 
put out by the bank is at the present 
time less than one one-hundredth of 1 
percent. 

I am of the opinion, and I am sure 
every member of the committee shares 
my view, that the management of the 
bank has proven its ability to utilize the 
funds of the bank in a responsible man- 
ner and that the requested increase in 
funds of the bank available for lending, 
and the requested extension of time 
within which loans may be made, are 
warranted and desirable. 

The bill has been reported unanimous- 
ly by the committee, including all mem- 
bers of the committee, both Republicans 
and Democrats, 

I am hopeful that the bill will be 
passed by the Senate without debate, be- 
cause all of us are well aware of the ex- 
cellent record of the Export-Import 
Bank. I am particularly anxious that 
we pass the bill tonight because on 
Monday there will be a conference of 
the International Monetary Fund and 


the International Bank. The Secretary 


of the Treasury, Mr. Snyder, can point 


to our action on this bill as example of 


our desire to help other countries to help 
themselves. 


I have been assured by the chairman of 


which are economically justified and the House Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee, Representative Spence, that the 
bill will be taken up promptly in the 
House. 

I see in the Chamber at this time the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
who is a member of the committee, and is 
very familiar with the bill. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] told me that, if necessary, he would 
be here in connection with this measure. 

Mr. President, there has been no oppo- 
sition to the bill. For the good of our 
national defense, for industry and busi- 
ness in this country and for the good of 
the people of the world—Japan, the 
Philippines, South America, the Middle 
East—I hope the bill will be passed—and 
passed at once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there is no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2006) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended (59 Stat. 526, 
666; 61 Stat. 130), is hereby amended in the 
following particulars: 

(a) By deleting from section 6 the words 
“two and one-half” and substituting in lieu 
thereof the words “three and one-half”; and 

(b) By deleting from section 7 the words 
“three and one-half” and substituting in 
lieu thereof the words “four and one-half”; 
and 

(c) By deleting from section 8 the date 
“June 30, 1953“ and substituting in lieu 
thereof the date “June 30, 1958.“ 


Mr. MAYBANK subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to state for the 
Recorp, to follow my remarks on the 
Export-Import Bank bill, and in con- 
nection with the passage of Senate bill 
2006, increasing by $1,000,000,000 the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington and extending the. 
period within which the bank may make 
loans, that it is the firm opinion of the 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee that, in order to get favor- 
able action on a loan from the Export- 
Import Bank, it should not and is not 
necessary for foreign governments to 
pay any kind of fees to be rep- 
resented in Washington. Naturally in 
some instances some legal complications 
may have to be attended to after a loan 
is granted and disbursements are to be 
made, and under such circumstances it 
may be more economical for a foreign 
government to hire American legal tal- 
ent. But all a foreign government has 
to do is to make a good case for itself, 
and it is best able to do this itself. 

I am satisfied that Mr. Gaston and 
the Export-Import Bank judge each 
loan strictly on its merits. The bank 
does not permit proceeds of its loans 
to be used to pay fees. Mr. Gaston 
stated that foreign governments gener- 
ally did not use third parties in nego- 
tiating loans. 

I think the Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL] will bear me out when I say 
that what I have just stated is in ac- 
cordance with the testimony. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No foreign govern- 
ment has to pay any fee to any private 
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person or groups in this country in order 
to obtain justice and fair treatment. 
We want to impress that on those who 
will be here on Monday for the Interna- 
tional Bank meeting. 

I am confident that all applicants 
for loans are considered strictly on their 
merits. Any foreign government or its 
industries, if they have a meritorious 
case, the directors of the Export-Import 
Bank, who are honest men, will be glad 
to consider it, without requiring those 
who request a loan to hire an agent or 
representative in Washington to aid 
their cause. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR McCARTHY 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement about a colleague 
and a friend. 

I have recently returned from a week's 
visit to my home State of Washington. 
In that period I was pleased to have an 
opportunity to be in two audiences which 
heard and listened thoughtfully to the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
McCartHy]. This experience for me was 
both very revealing and very encour- 
aging. 

Although I have enjoyed serving with 
the Senator from Wisconsin since early 
in 1947, I had never heard him make a 
speech except on the Senate floor. In 
recent months he has been characterized 
by segments of our press as being a 
frenzied, raging, raving, arm-swinging, 
demogogic rabble-rouser, I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from my own 
State and elsewhere denouncing the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin for making political 
hay out of these tactics. Many others 
have written to inquire of me whether 
the Senator from Wisconsin was as hor- 
rible and as terrible as he was pictured 
to them by many newspaper columnists 
and radio and television commentators. 

I always replied that the Senator from 
Wisconsin was what he was because of 
the administration’s complete unwilling- 
ness many months ago to examine the 
charges which he offered to a Senate 
committee, and that I believed that the 
press and radio attacks on the Senator 
from Wisconsin were designed and in- 
tended to be an exaggeration. I en- 
couraged all those who wrote to me to 
listen to the Senator from Wisconsin 
before they accepted as being true and 
accurate and reasonable anything which 
was said of or about him by either the 
friends or the enemies of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

I was asked to introduce the Senator 
from Wisconsin to a community gath- 
ering in Spokane and also to one in 
Seattle. I accepted those invitations 
without hesitation or reluctance. The 
substance of my introductions was that 
the Senator from Wisconsin was an 
American in public life whose main pur- 
pose was to bring his story and his con- 
victions to the people of this Nation be- 
cause many of those who profess to rep- 
resent the people had bluntly refused to 
give the Senator from Wisconsin the 
hearing and consideration he deserved. 

Many in that overflow audience at 
Spokane knew the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin only by a reputation which they did 
not admire or respect. Every seat in the 
largest banquet room in Spokane's famed 
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Davenport Hotel was occupied, and as 
many persons listened through loud- 
speakers which were installed in the 
lobby. The Senator from Wisconsin 
disarmed some in his audience and 
brought satisfaction to others by ap- 
pealing to their reason, rather than to 
their emotions. He spoke for about an 
hour. He said nothing which he did not 
attempt to document adequately. He 
made statements which others have 
claimed he dared make only on the floor 
of the Senate, where he would be pro- 
tected by immunity against libel suits. 
During the course of his remarks, few 
people moved, and no one went away. 
Those who had come to jeer and criticize, 
went later to some corner to think for 
themselves about what the Senator from 
Wisconsin had said. His audience in- 
cluded Republicans, Democrats, and a 
number of persons who profess no al- 
legiance to any party. A substantial 
number from among all those groups 
came forward to shake hands with him 
and to express their appreciation for the 
presence and reflections of the Senator 
from Wisconsin in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

I journeyed with the Senator from 
Wisconsin from Spokane to Seattle, 
where he spoke in the Metropolitan 
theater. The night was a bad one. 
Badly needed rain, for the summer has 
been too dry in the Puget Sound region, 
fell throughout the afternoon and eve- 
ning of his appearance. Because of a 
special session of the legislature, the pub- 
lic notices and announcements of the 
coming of the Senator from Wisconsin 
had been few and far between. Yet, Mr. 
President, every seat in the theater was 
filled, and more people than those in the 
theater stood outside in the rain. Vari- 
ous people came from as far as several 
hundred miles to hear the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Again, his approach was on the quiet 
side. He spoke mostly from documents 
and photostats. The applause which he 
received when he concluded was sus- 
tained and very real. During his speech, 
few people moved, for most of them were 
determined not to miss a word. After 
he was through, the Senator from Wis- 
consin spent more than an hour in shak- 
ing hands with the many Americans who 
wanted to shake hands with him. I was 
there, Mr. President, and I have simply 
recited what I saw with my own eyes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin has enemies, as does every other 
Member of this body. But the enemies 
of the Senator from Wisconsin will never 
be successful in their attempt to destroy 
him by picturing him as something 
which he is not. The citizens who live 
in my sovereign State of Washington are 
not dissimilar from citizens who live else- 
where in the Nation. The Senator from 
Wisconsin will find a welcome wherever 
he goes because millions of Americans 
are just as concerned and just as worried 
about the state and the health of our 
Nation as is he. If the administration is 
indifferent to the infiltration of Com- 
munists and misguided liberal poison 
within the bloodstream of America, the 
Senator from Wisconsin is vigilant and 
alert to its eviland dangers, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, it is not sufficient—at least, not to 
my mind—for the administration and its 
poison-pen experts to attack the Senator 
from Wisconsin. The administration 
must prove him to be wrong. This they 
have been unable to do. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] requires and 
needs no sympathy from me or from 
anyone else; but I have enjoyed pub- 
licly expressing my admiration for his 
continuing determination to seek a de- 
cision from the American people. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. CAIN. I yield. 
Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 


the Senator from Idaho would like to 
state that on August 29 the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
was the principal speaker at one of the 
most enthusiastic political gatherings 
ever held in the State of Idaho, and that 
the newspaper reports indicate that his 
reception there was a stinging rebuke 
to the smear artists who seek to destroy 
him because he has opposed the un- 
American interests which are seeking to 
destroy our Republic. 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to the Senator 
from Idaho, my very close friend, that 
I am certain our mutual friend, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, would 
have appreciated the Senator’s remarks, 
had he been present. He will relish and 
deeply appreciate them when he reads 
them in the Recorp tomorrow. But, if 
I may ask the Senator from Idaho a 
question, have I been correctly informed 
that, with reference to the gathering in 
Idaho, the Governor of Idaho was anx- 
ious to see and meet and listen to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, but the Gov- 
ernor did not arrive at the auditorium 
until 15 minutes before the Senator was 
to begin his speech, in consequence of 
which the Governor stood, without re- 
luctance and without regret, during the 
course of the ensuing hour and more? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. So far as I know 
from the newspapers, that is entirely 
true. Many persons were unable to get 
into the auditorium, and many of the 
leading political persons of the State 
were unable to sit on the platform be- 
cause, for security reasons, it was 
thought unwise to allow anyone but 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] to occupy the platform. 

Mr. CAIN. If I may be permitted to 
respond briefly to the Senator from 
Idaho, I should like to say that it was 
my experience in my own State that 
many people joined the audience when 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin was 
delivering addresses in order that they 
might see and listen to him out of pure 
curiosity. It is my own belief that a 
majority of those who came for that rea- 
son, or because they sought to jeer or 
criticize, went away after listening to the 
Senator from Wisconsin as his friend, 
and were more thoughtful Americans 
than they had been when they entered 
those gatherings. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next, 


. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, September 
10, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 7 (legislative day 
of September 4), 1951: 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Frank G. Serrao, of Hawaii, to be secretary 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 

BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Justin F. Winkle, of New York, to be As- 
sistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


SENATE 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 10, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 
4, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, before whom the 
long travail of the centuries is wrought 
out and who hast ushered us into this 
strange world where no good thing 
comes save as we fulfill the conditions of 
its coming, strengthen us with Thy 
might for the high enterprise of build- 
ing here a more decent world for Thy 
family. To this end, we beseech Thee 
that Thou wilt bless all institutions that 
seek the good of men and women and 
children. Especially this September day, 
when the doors of the public schools of 
the Nation open to a great army of chil- 
dren, in this place where Thy servants 
chosen by the people face the high 
tasks of legislation we would remember 
those who carry on the holy ministry 
of education. This day we would im- 
plore Thy blessing upon all the men and 
women who teach the children and 
youth of our Nation, for they are the 
architects of the future. Do Thou re- 


ward Thy servants with a glad sense of 


their eternal worth as teachers of the 
race, and in the heat of the day do Thou 
show them a spring by the wayside that 
flows from the eternal silence of God and 
gives new light to the eyes of all who 
drink of it. We ask it in the name of 
that One who is the truth and the life. 
Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
September 7, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On August 30, 1951: 

S. 950. An act to amend the act author- 

izing the segregation and expenditure of 
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trust funds held in joint ownership by the 
Shoshone and Arapaho tribes of the Wind 
River Reservation for the purpose of extend- 
ing the time in which payments are to be 
made to members of such tribes under such 
act, and for other purposes, 

on September 1, 1951: 

S. 349. An act to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and sery- 
ices required in connection with the national 
defense, 

COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency be permitted to meet while 
the Senate is in session today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
forced to object to that request at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: Mr. President, I re- 
new my request for unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may meet during the session 
of the Senate today. I have conferred 
with the minority leader, and I under- 
stand it is agreeable with him. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (S. 
DOC. NO. 71) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
a proposed supplemental appropriation 
in the amount of $100,000 for the De- 
partment of Justice, fiscal year 1952, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERS OF SENATE TO 
ATTEND LAYING OF CORNERSTONE OF 
NEW GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
BUILDING 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, which was 
read, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 22, 1951. 
The Honorable ALBEN BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The cornerstone 
of the new General Accounting Office Build- 
ing will be laid on Tuesday, September 11, 
at 9:45 a. m. The exercises will last 30 min- 
utes and will be broadcast and televised. 

I extend to each Member of the Senate a 
cordial invitation to be present. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 


Comptroller General of the United States, 
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WILLIAM N. OATIS—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
Walsh Aerie, 2003, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, of Grafton, N. Dak., relating to 
the case of William N. Oatis. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON WILLIAM N. OATIS 

Whereas William N. Oatis, Associated Press 
bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, a 
free newspaperman who was performing his 
duties according to the standards and cri- 
teria of the free press of the world, was 
brutally snatched and imprisoned by the 
Communist Government of Czechoslovakia 
without explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held 
in detention without access to friend, Em- 
bassy representative, or trusted legal counsel; 
and 

Whereas he was brought to trial and ac- 
cused of “insisting on obtaining accurate, 
correct, and verified information,” which is 
the definition of the work of a free press; 
and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter's instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced to 
10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free nations 
as an outrageous “kangaroo court,” com- 
pletely bereft of the principles of justice and 
the dignity of the human being; and 

Whereas, by its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech Government showed its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of infor- 
mation and its hatred for our free world; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet news 
agency Tass have the free run of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to at- 
tend press conferences at our national seat 
of government, at which often much “off- 
the-record” information is discussed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Walsh Aerie, No. 2803, of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal 
Government and its agencies to be unceasing 
in its efforts to secure the freedom of Mr. 
Oatis by honorable means, and we also offer 
our support and the vitality of our member- 
ship to the executives of the Associated 
Press in their campaign to secure the release 
of Mr. Oatis by the communication of the 
true facts of the case to the free peoples of 
the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That Aerie, No. 2803, of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bar the correspondents from the 
Soviet news agency Tass as well as all satel- 
lite nation correspondents from official Gov- 
ernment press conferences where vital in- 
formation may be revealed until the release 
of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Cumberland (Md.) Aerie, No. 245, of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, urging un- 
ceasing efforts to secure the freedom of 
Mr. William N. Oatis. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON WILLIAM N. OaTis 

Whereas William N. Oatis, Associated Press 

bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, a 
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free newspaperman who was performing his 
duties according to the standards and cri- 
teria of the free press of the world, was 
brutally snatched and imprisoned by the 
Communist Government of Czechoslovakia 
without explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held 
in detention without access to friend, Em- 
bassy representative, or trusted legal coun- 
sel; and : 

Whereas he was brought to trial and ac- 
cused of “insisting on obtaining accurate, 
correct, and verified information,” which is 
the definition of the work of a free press; 
and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter’s instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced to 
10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free na- 
tions as an outrageous “kangaroo court,” 
completely bereft of the principles of jus- 
tice and the dignity of the human being; 
and 

Whereas, by its action, the Communist- 
` dominated Czech Government showed its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of infor- 
mation and its hatred for our free world; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet news 
agency Tass have the free run of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to at- 
tend press conferences at our national seat 
of government, at which often much off- 
the-record information is discussed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Cumberland Aerie, No. 245, 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles urges the 
Federal Government and its agencies to be 
unceasing in its efforts to secure the freedom 
of Mr, Oatis by honorable means, and we also 
offer our support and the vitality of our 
membership to the executives of the As- 
sociated Press in their campaign to secure 
the release of Mr. Oatis by the communica- 
tion of the true facts of the case to the free 
peoples of the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That Aerie, No. 245, of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal 
Government to bar the correspondents from 
the Soviet news agency Tass as well as all 
satellite nation correspondents from official 
Government press conferences where vital 
information may be revealed until the re- 
lease of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2105. A bill for the relief of Sisters 
Maria Salerno, Eufrasisa Binotto, Maria Bal- 
latore, and Giovanna Buziol; to the Commit- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 2106. A bill to establish the grade of 
force admiral in the Navy and the Coast 
Guard as a commissioned officer grade rank- 
ing between the grades of vice admiral and 
rear admiral, to abolish the classification of 
rear admirals as rear admirals upper half and 
lower half, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
RUSSELL) : 

S. 2107, A bill to define “parity” as it was 
defined prior to the enactment of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Buy Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2108. A bill for the relief of Marcel A. 
Duvivier; and 

S. 2109. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ian 
Yung-cheng Hu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the fiscal year 1952; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE—IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution to provide additional funds to 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for the next month and a half 
pending passage of the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill because I believe the is- 
sue to be one of the integrity of this 
Government. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement by me be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the statement will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 101) 
making a supplemental appropriation for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal 
year 1952, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The statement presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


The joint resolution I am introducing 
would provide additional funds to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service for the 
next month and a half pending passage of the 
supplemental appropriation bill because I 
believe the issue to be one of the integrity of 
this Government. By international agree- 
ment this Government has pledged itself 
with the Government of Mexico to do every- 
thing in its power to eliminate the traffic in 
wetback labor over the southern border. 
The agreement governing the importation of 
contract workers, which is only 1 month old, 
states: 

“Both Governments acknowledge that the 
illegal traffic or the illegal entry of Mexican 
nationals is an element which impedes the 
effective functioning of this agreement. Ac- 
cordingly, they agree to enforce to the fullest 
extent the provision of their respective ap- 
plicable laws and to take all possible addi- 
tional measures for the elimination of such 
illegal traffic and entry across the interna- 
tional boundary.” 

The wetback traffic necessarily relates to 
employment opportunities. September is the 
great harvest month. Wetbacks are likely to 
reach the year’s high in the weeks before us, 
Inasmuch as deportations and voluntary de- 
partures of illegal Mexican aliens amounted 
to 685,000 in fiscal 1951, it is demonstrably 
clear that special measures are called for if 
this traffic is to be reduced. That is the rea- 
son that the President has proposed the $6,- 
500,000 supplemental appropriation for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
This, however, is scarcely likely to be enacted 
into law for some weeks. It is for that rea- 
son that I propose a joint resolution to pro- 
vide funds to the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service for a stepped-up program of 
law enforcement for the weeks when law en- 
forcement is most critical. 

This Congress appropriated funds by joint 
resolution to the farm placement service in 
order to get the importation of contract Mex- 
ican workers under way. It is only right that 
we be equally concerned to get a stepped-up 
program of law enforcement under way. 

The issue of integrity in this matter is more 
than our pledged word in an international 
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agreement. It is the integrity of this Gov-' 
ernment to its own citizens, It is not right 
that American laborers are asked to compete 
against persons who in their great poverty 
and as fugitives of the law, are willing to 
work for wages of 20 cents and 30 cents an 
hour and sleep on ditch banks. We owe those 
Americans who are engaged in harvesting our 
crops better treatment. 

I-urge that funds be made immediately 
available to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service so that we of the Congress can 
say, we worked to eliminate the wetback 
traffic when it was at its height; not when the 
great majority of wetbacks had returned ta 
their homes in Mexico. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA-~ 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. FER- 
Guson) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H. R. 5054) making appropriations 
for the National Security Council, the 
National Security Resources Board, and 
for military functions administered by 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. $ 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 5054, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


INCREASE IN COMPENSATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 622) to increase the basic rates of 
compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN GRADES 
AND SALARIES IN THE POSTAL SERV- 
ICE—AMENDMENTS s 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment in the nature of & 
substitute intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 355) to amend the 
act of July 6, 1945, as amended, so as to 
reduce the number of grades for the 
various positions under such act, and for 
other purposes, when the bill is consid- 
ered by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. LANGER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate bill 355, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES—RE- 
ADJUSTMENT OF SIZE AND WEIGHT 
LIMITATIONS ON FOURTH-CLASS (PAR- 
CEL POST) MAIL—PRINTING OF BILLS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may have copies of the bill (S. 1046) to 
readjust postal rates, and the bill (S. 
1335) to readjust size and weight lim- 
itations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
maii, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed as passed by the Senate last 
week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Address delivered by him at Felts Park, 
Galax, Va., September 8, 1951, on the farm- 
ers“ day program. 

By Mr. DUFF: 

Excerpts from an address delivered by him 
to the national convention of AMVETS, in 
Boston, Mass., September 1, 1951. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Memorandum and press release issued by 
Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
regard to the suspension by that firm of 
deliveries of fresh beef. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Letter dated August 9, 1951, addressed by 
Robert Moses, city construction coordinator 
of the city of New York, to Hon. Lazarus 
Joseph, comptroller of the city of New York, 
regarding the government and financing of 
the city of New York. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address on the subject In Harmonious 
Harmony, delivered by Adrien J. Falk, presi- 
dent of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, at the host breakfast in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., September 1, 1951. 

Article entitled “Controls Confusion Con- 
founded,” written by Royce Brief, and pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Chronicle of 
August 25, 1951. 

+ By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Resolution adopted by Carl Gill Post, No. 
3018, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Fredonia, 
Kans., relating to the flood in Kansas. 


ALLEGED CORRUPTION AND FRAUD IN 
CONNECTION WITH COMMERCIAL AF- 


FAIRS OF THE NATIONALIST CHINESE 
REGIME 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in mak- 
ing an insertion in the Recorp I ask 
uanimous consent to be allowed to make 
not more than a 2 minutes’ statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Oregon may 
proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President; during 
the past few days one of the most able 
newspaper correspondents of our coun- 
try, Mr. Alfred Friendly, of the Wash- 
ington Post, has been publishing a series 
of articles in regard to allegations and 
charges made by two former members 
of the Nationalist Chinese delegation 
here in Washington, D. C. These alle- 
gations are so serious because of the fact 
that they refer to corruption and fraud 
in connection with carrying on the com- 
mercial affairs of the Nationalist re- 
gime, that I ask unanimous consent to 
have the articles thus far published by 
Mr. Friendly inserted in the body of the 
REcoRD as a part of my remarks, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


“SQUEEZE”"—FoOUR AGENCIES PROBE ACTS OF 
CHIANG’S UNITED STATES CONTRACTOR 


(By Alfred Friendly) 
(The first article in a series) 


Behind the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment's recall of two of their air force officers 
in Washington on August 21 lies a morass of 
fraud, corruption, and intrigue which four 
departments of the United States Govern- 
ment are now investigating. 

These inquiries already have disclosed 
machinations of one American company so 
unscrupulous and unethical that other agen- 
cies of the Government have been warned 
to be on the alert in all dealings with it. 
The firm is Commerce International Corp. 
Its principal operating subsidiary, Commerce 
International (China), Inc., is a designated 
contractor for the Board of Supplies, Execu- 
tive Yuan, Republic of China. 

Efforts of the Chinese air force officers— 
Lt. Gen. P. T. Mow and Col, Hsiang Wei 
Hsuan—to frustrate this company lie behind 
their repudiation by the Formosa regime and 
by Chiang Kai-shek, who ordered them 
home, 

STARTED A YEAR AGO 


Colonel Hsiang touk evidence of CIC's 
irregular operations to the staff of the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee about a year 
ago, on the urging of newspapermen to whom 
he told his story. He then cooperated with 
the subcommittee in developing the case, 
allowing himself to be used as a decoy to 
obtain further information. 

The inquiry has disclosed that in its opera- 
tions in the United States, Chiang Kai-shek's 
official contractor has been involved in— 

1, Forgery. 

2. Fraudulent execution of Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration aircraft inspection re- 
ports. 

3. Smuggling airplane parts out of the 
country without an export license. 

4. Repeated misrepresentation of the facts 
to the American and British Governments to 
obtain export licenses, 

5. Promiscuous slander of a large number 
of high Army and Air Force officers, and high 
civilian officials—including two departmen- 
tal undersecretaries—with utterly false 
stories that some were accepting CIC bribes 
and that others accorded its special, extra- 
legal favors. 


TO SEEK ASYLUM HERE 


Neither General Mow, head of the Chinese 
air force mission here, nor Colonel Hsiang, 
his executive officer, Will return voluntarily 
to Formosa, since they anticipate certain 
liquidation if they did. Apparently they 
cannot be extradited, They will probably 
seek official asylum here. 

Whatever view they and American govern- 
mental agencies may hold about the com- 
pany they have been fighting against for the 
last 18 months, it enjoys the role of the fair- 
haired boy on Formosa. Commerce Inter- 
national (China), or CIC, appears to be the 
pet of what is known on the island as the 
“Chou Dynasty,” which is in virtual control 
of the Nationalist Government, As succes- 
sor to the Soong Dynasty, it is the powerful 
organization of Formosa’s strong-man, Gen. 
C. J. Chou, the Generalissimo’s chief of staff 
and head of the air force. 

CIC established its connections in For- 
mosa as early as the summer of 1949, ap- 
parently selling millions of dollars worth of 
munitions, some for cash and some in ex- 
change for a miscellany or junked American 
equipment in the Pacific which was acquired 
by the Chinese. The material was refur- 
bished and sold elsewhere through CIC’s 
world-wide chain of branches, subsidiaries, 
and affiliates. 


SEPTEMBER 10 


ARRANGED FOR FEE 

By the spring of 1950, the company had 
made arrangements through the General- 
issimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to ob- 
tain a service fee from the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of $750,000 a year, It also organized 
what is called the American Technical and 
Military Advisory Group to the Chinese 
Government. The outfit is headed by a re- 
tired American admiral. 

The advisory group consists of about 30 
people, with another retired admiral, three 
retired Marine Corps generals, a host of lesser 
officers and noncoms, and civilians. They 
are all on CIC's payroll. 

The set-up is a handsome one for CIC, 
The men it pays are the technical consult- 
ants to the Nationalists’ armed forces, in a 
position to feed supply contracts to CIC and 
to permit it to by-pass official Chinese pro- 
curement offices abroad. 

In Washington, Colonel Hsiang heard un- 
flattering reports of the company from 
friends in Formosa as early as February and 
March of last year. 

On April 10, 1950, he and General Mow 
cabled C. J. Chou that they had been ap- 
proached here by many American business- 
men who tried to impress them by claiming 
that they had huge quantities of munitions 
and aircraft at their disposal, to fill Chinese 
needs. 


NEVER SUCCEEDED 


“They attempt to get our advance pay- 
ments and commitments even before it can 
bo found out whether the materials are actu- 
ally in existence,” a paraphrased translation 
of the cable reads. On investigation, their 
representations are found to be baseless and 
their attempts have never succeeded. 

“We have ascertained that these same 
groups of dealers have teamed up with Amer- 
icans in Formosa and, to expand their activi- 
ties, have organized a company named Com- 
merce International of China. * * * It 
would appear that they are trying to take 
advantage of the opportunity of the direct 
approach on Formosa. 

“It is suggested that such precautionary 
measures as are necessary be taken.” 

But by this time, CIC was apparently al- 
ready set, its letterhead carrying its official 
designation as contractors for the National- 


` ists’ Board of Supplies. 


As if in deliberate disregard of their com- 
ments, Chou cabled Mow and Hsiang a month 
later with instructions to enter into nego- 
tiations with CIC officials here for the pur- 
chase of “a large quantity of bombs located 


by CIC in Europe.” 


By May 18, CIC's president, Miran Appra- 
hamian, was discussing the bombs with 
Hsiang. This first contact and others that 
followed were not the sort that tended to 
allay Hsiang’s suspicions, 

The bombs, it turned out, had been surplus 
American property, sold to a private firm in 
Italy under the stipulation that they be used 
for civilian purposes only—the shells as 
scrap metal and the explosive for processing 
into fertilizer. If China were to buy them 
for military use, Hsiang realized, a clearance 
from the American Government would have 
to be obtained and much reconditioning 
accomplished. 


FIGURED AT DOUBLE 


Later, when Apprahamian quoted a price, 
Hsiang calculated that it was double that at 
which new bombs could be bought directly 
from the United States under the China aid 
program. The proposal was therefore re- 
jected. 

But in the course of the discussions, Hsiang 
became convinced that CIC had, to say the 
least, a shady way of operating. He de- 
tected open and blunt invitations to him to 
play along, to use a free hand in awarding 
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contracts to CIC and then to split the booty, 
via kick- backs. 

There and then, he decided to play- act and, 
by pretending a certain degree of com- 
plaisance, to see what would happen and 
how much he could learn of CIC’s way of do- 
ing business. 

He did not have long to wait. 


CONTRACT WAS ORDERED 


In June and early July, Hsiang had at- 
tempted to obtain 25 much desired F-51 air- 
planes, Mustang fighters, for the CAF by 
direct application to the State Department. 
He was given a flat refusal. Then, on July 
14, he received a cable from Chou ordering 
him to enter into a contract with CIC to ob- 
tain the planes. Chou said CIC was able to 
get them. 

Discussions were begun with Apprahamian 
and with the man who turned out to be the 
real moving spirit of CIC. This was its 
vice president, Satiris Galahad Sonny“ 
Fassoulis. 

Fassoulis assured Hsiang the planes could 
be obtained through a private company. 
Then, finding Hsiang opposed to this, he 
said he could obtain them from the Gov- 
ernment. His story, according to Hsiang, 
was the old one of special influence in Wash- 
ington, intimate personal contacts with the 
higher-ups, and no end of palm greasing and 
bribery of State and Air Force officials. 


CONSIDERED PLAUSIBLE 


In the light of his own failure to obtain 
the planes directly, his knowledge of CIC's 
reputation for shady operations and its suc- 
cesses on Formosa, Hsiang considered Fas- 
soulis’ descriptions of his operations as 
plausible, if dreadful. 

Wisely or foolishly, Hsiang determined to 
portray himself as being interested in graft 
in order to see what sort of a deal would be 
proposed, who in the American Government 
was involved, and what the method was. 
Meantime, he would stall on completing an 
actual deal. ' 

There followed for at least 5 months a 
fantastic game of double double cross, or 
reciprocal trickery and trap setting, the de- 
tails of which will be told in subsequent ar- 
ticles. They would seem to be more suit- 
able for enactment in a Steve Canyon comic 
strip than in the rooms of the Shoreham 
Hotel and the offices of the Chinese Air Force 
here, where they actually took place. 


ENTIRELY MYTHICAL 


By early September Hsiang had heard 
enough from Fassoulis of his alleged methods 
of operation—the supposed (but, as it turned 
out, entirely mythical) wining and dining 
and entertainment of high officials, intricate 
bribery, pull and special influence—to be- 
lieve he could reveal the shocking story and 
obtain remedial action. 

Just at this time a matter arose demand- 
ing utmost speed. Hsiang found out that 
CIC was making an air shipment from San 
Francisco of several thousand dollars worth 
of P-38 airplane parts. No export license 
had been obtained for the shipment. 

Hsiang reported the situation to the Wash- 
ington Post. He had all the details—the 
name of the CIC employee who was carrying 
the material as if it were his own excess bag- 
gage; the number of containers and ad- 
dresses on them; the airport, the flight, the 
time of departure. The plane was to leave 
the next day, September 9. 


TREASURY WAS NOTIFIED 


The Post notified the Treasury at once. 
The information was relayed to San Fran- 
cisco, where it checked out to the last de- 
tail. The CIC employee was picked up, and 
the illicit shipment stopped. Colonel Hsiang 
then accepted the suggestion that he take 
his case to the general counsel of the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee, Donald ©. 
Cook, who is also vice chairman of the Se- 
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curities and Exchange Commission. He im- 
mediately caused an exhaustive and expert 
inquiry to be made. By the end of last Sep- 
tember, Hsiang was in almost daily contact 
with him, bringing in reports and documents 
on the F-51 deal, then in full swing. 

One of the climaxes of the affair came on 
October 24, when Fassoulis told Hsiang he 
would receive a bribe of almost $8,000 for 
each of the 25 F-51’s to be purchased, for a 
prospective total of almost $200,000. 

Fassoulis has since claimed and has letters 
written at the time that seem to substan- 
tiate his contention, that he was simply try- 
ing to trap Hsiang and had no intention of 
paying any bribe. He wrote his colleagues 
on Formosa that Hsiang was a crook and that 
he was trying to get evidence to prove it. In 
that way, the man who was standing in the 
way of his contracts would be removed by 
the Nationalists. He reported how he was 
setting up a Swiss bank account for Hsiang, 
and as soon as money was deposited in it, 
his proof would be complete. 

He might, of course, have adopted the 
method Hsiang himself chose, which was to 
report to the American Government what 
looked to him to be graft and corruption. 
His explanation of why he did not was that 
he did not wish to give the Government 
more evidence of crookedness on the part of 
Nationalist officials. 

Fassoulis has claimed that from the begin- 
ning it was not he who offered Hsiang graft, 
but Hsiang who demanded it. But the fact 
remains that Fassoulis wrote out in his own 
hand the document illustrated herewith, 
purporting to show Hsiang what his share of 
the booty would he. $ 

INTRICATE ARRANGEMENT 

Fassoulis told Hsiang that the money 
would be paid him through an intricate ar- 
rangement, in which both the beginning and 
end of one of the individual transactions 
would take place in a foreign country, where 
the United States could not investigate it. 

Hsiang made a report of this conversation 
on the day it happened. He described the 
meeting with Fassoulis in the first para- 
graph. This is the text of the rest of it: 

“Fassoulis’ main purpose in contacting 
Hsiang was to urge him for further moves, 
because Commerce International had given 
Hsiang the inspection sheets for the P-51's 
(i. e. F-51’s) a week ago, with the under- 
standing that power of attorney will be given 
to them (CIC) after the sheets were studied. 

“With the excuse of waiting for instruc- 
tions from Formosa, Hsiang denied giving 
power of attorney immediately, and switched 
the conversation to a discussion about how 
the money would be distributed if the con- 
tract is signed. See exhibit I, which is in 
Fassoulis’ own handwriting. 

“Please note that Fassoulis wrote down the 
cost of the airplane, which is supposed to be 
$4,000 each, and he was going to write how 
much should be paid for bribes, but, all of a 
sudden, he changed his mind, and scratched 
out the $4,000 and put a gross sum of $7,000 
each for the basic cost of the airplanes, ‘in- 
cluding commission.’ When Hsiang asked to 
whom the commission should go, Fassoulis 
replied it would go to those who helped him 
get the planes released.” 

NAMES COLONEL 

“Hsiang asked if there was anyone in 
particular, and Fassoulis answered, ‘Colonel 
X, of course.’ [The colonel whom Fassoulis 
named was a man he had represented as be- 
ing a key figure who could get Air Force 
planes released. As it turned out on in- 
vestigation, the officer was a student at the 
Army War College, in no position to interest 
himself in any airplane sales or releases.] 

“According to the breakdown of the costs, 
the minimum net profit on each airplane 
will be $17,900 each. When Hsiang asked 
how much Commerce International would 
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take as their share, Fassoulis wrote down the 
answer on the right-hand corner of exhibit I. 
He also promised to sign a personal contract 
with Hsiang on the basis outlined in exhibit 
I, as soon as the main contract is signed. 

“Fassoulis has already applied for a num- 
ber account (i. e., one in which the depositor 
would remain anonymous, identified only by 
a number) for Hsiang, 2 weeks ago, at the 
Swiss Bank Corp., New York City. They in 
turn have requested their home office in 
Switzerland to forward all necessary forms 
to be filled by Hsiang. This mail has not 
reached Hsiang as yet. Fassoulis said it will 
only be a matter of days. 

“Fassoulis explained how the money would 
be routed to Hsiang’s account: Immediately 
after the contract is signed, and payment is 
made, then, Fassoulis will authorize Overseas 
Engineering Corp. (a CIC subsidiary) to re- 
mit the money to Compania Commercial 
Mundial, 4 Tivoli Avenue, Ancon, Panama. 
This Panamanian company is also owned by 
Commerce International. From there, the 
money will be remitted to the home office of 
the Swiss Bank Corp. in Switzerland, then, 
it will be routed back to the New York office 
of the Swiss Bank Corp. From there, noti- 
fication will be given to the recipient at a 
given address, or held until being requested 
by the recipient, all according to the wishes 
of the recipient in order to keep the trans- 
action in tip-top secrecy. 

“According to Fassoulis, this is the safest 
way devised by man to keep money, because 
the United States authorities have no juris- 
diction to even make any inquiries about 
such matters.” 

Three days later the bank notification was 
written to Hsiang. 


“SQUEEZE”—Two RECALLED CHINESE OFFICIALS 
OBJECTED TO MUSTANG DEALS 
(By Alfred Friendly) 
(Second article in a series) 

Chiang Kai-shek’s official military supply 
contractor, an American firm called Com- 
merce International (China), Inc., was 
blocked in its operations in this country by 
two Chinese Air Force officials in Washing- 
ton. They were convinced it was using cor- 
rupt and dishonest methods that would ulti- 
mately reflect on their government. 

For their pains, they were ordered on Au- 
gust 21 by the Generalissimo to return to 
Formosa. 

The principal issue between them and the 
company was the procurement for the Na- 
tionalists of fighter aircraft from the United 
States. As a result of the fight, CIC made 
representations for many months to have 
one of the officers—the one principally con- 
cerned with the deal—recalled. 


FIGHT BEGAN IN JULY 1950 


The first target was Col. Hsiang Wel- 
hsuan, executive officer of the Chinese Air 
Force Mission in Washington. The other 
officer, who supported Hsiang in his actions 
and had full knowledge of them, was his 
superior, Lt. Gen, P. T. Mow, mission head 
and deputy commander in chief of the CAF. 

The fight began on July 14, 1950, when 
Mow received a cable from C. J. Chou, chief 
of staff of the Nationalists and all-around 
boss of Formosa, to place orders with CIC 
for 25 F-51 airplanes. 

Only a few days before Mow and Hsiang 
had tried and failed to obtain the Mustang 
fighters directly from the United States Gov- 
ernment. From what they already had heard 
of CIC’s operations, they were convinced that 
if it could obtain the planes, it would be only 
through the use of underhanded and un- 
ethical methods. 


TALL STORY OF INFLUENCE 


Hslang's talks about the deal, principally 
with CIC's central figure, Vice President S. G. 
Fassoulis, only served to confirm his opinion, 
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Over the course of several weeks, Fassoulis 
represented to the colonel that he could ob- 
tain the planes for China when no one else 
could. In great detail, he explained how he 
had special influence with a large number of 
high State Department, Army, and Air Force 
Officials, obtained in part through bribery. 
Although Hsiang had no way of knowing it, 
Fassoulis’ story was a complete and unmiti- 
gated lie. 

Perhaps resentful that a private company, 
obviously in high favor in Formosa, was cut- 
ting him out of his procurement work, and 
certainly convinced that CIC was proposing 
a crooked deal, Hsiang tried to stall any con- 
tract with the firm and meantime to seek 
remedial action. 


PLAY-ACTED AS GRAFTER 


On the one hand, he play-acted the role 
of a grafter, for Fassoulis’ benefit, hoping to 
obtain evidence on CIC’s way of doing busi- 
ness, On the other, he laid the situation be- 
fore the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. 
It initiated an investigation, while Hsiang 
daily supplied fresh information. 

In dealing with Fassoulis, Hsiang’s first 
step was to demand that the F-51’s which 
China needed be purchased from the United 
States Government. 

Fassoulis, it appears, believed this to be 
almost impossible. His plan, instead, was 
to buy some planes that had been offered to 
him by a Los Angeles business associate. He 
was Clair M. Waterbury, head of an organi- 
gation called Aircraft Sales, Ltd. 

Finding Hsiang adamant, and being un- 
able to act himself without a purchase con- 
tract from Hsiang and a power of attorney 
to act for the Chinese Air Force, Fassoulis 
seems to have decided to tell Hsiang that he 
would get the 25 Mustang fighters from the 
United States Air Force, out of its surplus 
stocks. 

PLANNED SUBSTITUTION 


In this way, he hoped to get a contract 
and a substitution clause in it, so when 
the time came to buy the planes he would 
furnish the planes which Waterbury would 
sell him. 

There is considerable evidence to suggest 
Waterbury could not have performed on his 
offer. He, in turn, was planning to acquire 
the F-51’s from a Texas organization which 
was going to recondition a batch of beaten- 
up planes it had acquired. 

That reconditioning had scarcely begun. 
It appears that, even some weeks or months 
later, only one of the Texas planes had been 
restored to airworthy condition. 

Hsiang insisted he would sign no contract 
and grant no power of attorney to CIC until 
he could have an inspection made of the 
planes he was to buy. Fassoulis first re- 
sponded to this demand by giving Hsiang 
the serial numbers of about 15 F-5l's in 
Burbank, Calif. 

General Mow and Colonel Hsiang dis- 
patched one of their officers to look at them. 
They turned out to be junk—stripped- 
down fuselages without wings, without in- 
struments, communications equipment, or 
arms, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It was clear that they could not be 
rebuilt at the price Fassoulis was quoting, 
if, indeed, they could be rebuilt at all. 

Fassoulis then urgently called on Water- 
bury to supply some other serial numbers. 
He had no intention of delivering the planes 
on which he would obtain the numbers, but 
planned instead to substitute Waterbury’s 
planes in the final sale. 

Waterbury came through in fine style. He 
called up the North American Aviation Co., 
obtained 25 serial numbers of Mustangs, 
aud sent them on to Fassoulis. 

Somewhere in the process there was a slip- 
up, for Fassoulis made the mistake of send- 
ing them to the Munitions Division of the 
State Department, along with an application 
for Hsiang for an export license, 
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The Munitions Division checked with ap- 
propriate officers to determine whether the 
listed planes were available for sale and ex- 
port to the Chinese. It discovered that half 
of the serial numbers belonged to planes 
destroyed during the war and the rest were 
of planes not available for disposal. 

Hsiang was so informed, and was*furious. 
The affair redoubled the already deep suspi- 
cions he had about Fassoulis and his com- 
pany. He renewed his demand that he must 
have an inspection made of any planes Fas- 
soulis offered for sale. 

Fassoulis countered with an argument 
that although he was going to use bribes 
and special influence to get Air Force planes 
released for sale, the presence of a Chinese 
Officer inspecting them beforehand on an 
Air Force base would be likely to queer the 
deal. Instead, CIC would have the planes 
inspected by a Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration official, and would supply Hsiang with 
a certification that they were in first-class 
shape. 

Fassoulis instructed Waterbury to get 25 
new serial numbers and fill out CAA forms 
for each of them, 

Waterbury was obliging. He repaired to 
an airfield in Van Nuys, Calif., used by the 
Air National Guard, went out on the flight 
line and began taking down the serial num- 
bers of some F-51’s. To Air Force personnel 
who questioned him, he left the impression 
he was a representative of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Co., which was doing some work 
there. 

Waterbury then filled out 25 CAA inspec- 
tion forms, reporting the planes to be in fine 
condition, and then affixed to each report the 
name of a CAA inspector-mechanic. He sent 
the documents, forged and fictitious, on to 
Fassoulis. 

Questioned about the matter some time 
later, Fassoulis and Waterbury each busily 
made unkind remarks about the other. 
Waterbury insisted Fassoulis knew the num- 
bers belonged to planes that could not be 
supplied to the Chinese; Fassoulis intimated 
Waterbury had not made the picture clear 
to him. 

The best indication of who knew what was 
what, however, is the fact that Fassoulis tried 
hard to get Colonel Hsiang to accept the 
findings of the false CAA reports without 
actually retaining the documents themselves. 
But Hsiang held out. Fassoulis finally gave 
him the sheets, earnestly adjuring him not 
to let them out of his hands. 

Hsiang promptly gave them to Donald C. 
Cook, the counsel of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, who was able, of course, 
to discover the fraud. 

Not knowing this, Fassoulis later called on 
Waterbury to supply 50 more serial numbers 
of Mustangs, apparently because it looked 
as if China's need for fighters was increas- 
ing and he might sell even more planes to 


them. 


Resourcefully, Waterbury telephoned an 
aircraft ferrying service in California. A 
secretary, thinking Waterbury to be a friend 
of the company’s president, gave him the 
first 50 serial numbers of F-51’s she found 
on a list at hand. 

Waterbury sent the numbers along to Fas- 
soulis, who caused a fictitious inspection re- 
port to be prepared for one of the planes. 
He then gave that report, 8 with the 
other 49 serial numbers, to 

In all this, the modus operandi of the 
CIC, the Chinese Nationalists’ official and 
principal supply contractors, was not exactly 
one to recommend itself to the ethics com- 
mittee of a better business bureau. And, in- 
asmuch as Hsiang was handing over each 
batch of new serial numbers to the Govern- 
ment, where the duplicity could be discov- 
ered at once, CIC’s system of ways and means 
was not even very clever. 

Fassoulis has since contended that from 
the beginning of his dealings with Hsiang, 
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he considered the young Chinese colonel a 
crook, and within a week of his first con- 
tract had written CIC associates on Formosa 
to this effect, asking them to get Hsiang 
fired. As the months passed, he wrote more 
and more such letters, demanding that the ` 
matter be taken up with Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek. 

The order recalling Hsiang and his supe- 
rior officer to Formosa, issued 3 weeks ago, 
suggests that his representations finally were 
effective. 

What he did not know, of course, was 
that Hsiang was acting as he did with the 
full knowledge of Cook, as the letter from 
Cook to Hsiang reproduced with this article 
demonstrates. 

When Hsiang first told Cook of his deal- 
ings with CIC, he declared that all too many 
of his compatriots thought the only way to 
do business, in America and elsewhere, was 
by handing out “squeeze” and graft. Sick 
and tired of it, convinced this was exactly 
the wrong way and one certain to discredit 
and ruin his government in the long run, 
Hsiang asked for help for him and General 
Mow in obtaining, in an honest way, what 
they felt were the essential needs for For- 
mosa. 


M.. MORSE. In making the inser- 
tion, Mr. President, I renew my request 
to the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate for immediate consideration 
of a resolution which I submitted some 
weeks ago providing for an investigation 
of foreign lobbies seeking to infiuence 
American public opinion, including the 
so-called Chinese lobby. I do not know 
to what extent the charges brought by 
these former Nationalist Chinese are 
based on fact, but I do know that the 
charges are so serious, Mr. President, 
that the Sénate of the United States, 
if it is going to serve the American 
people, cannot relay longer in investi- 
gāting these alleged foreign lobbies. 

If the Foreign Relations Committee 
does not want to carry out what I think 
is its clear'duty, if the Foreign Relations 
Committee wants, as some of thè mem- 
bers have announced to the press as the 
reason for not proceeding, tc hide behind 
the fact that they desire an early ad- 
journment on October 1, although I 
never knew that an investigation could 
not be conducted while the Senate was 
in recess, if the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee does not want to investigate the 
situation, then, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate, I will say that I intend to call upon 
that committee to make an investiga- 
tion which will set forth for the Ameri- 
can people the facts to what extent the 
Nationalist Chinese Government and 
other foreign governments have been 
conducting the kind of campaign in this 
country that these Chinese leaders claim 
has typified the Chinese regime. 

I am going to have more to say at 
greater length in my own time, but for 
now I serve notice on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that I, as a Member of 
the Senate, want an answer as to 
whether they are going forward with an 
investigation as provided by my resolu- 
tion, or I must ask the Senate to transfer 
the resolution to the Armed Services 
Committee. 


TIDELANDS OIL AND EDUCATION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was very 
much impressed by the beautiful and 
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timely prayer delivered a few moments 
ago by the Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. 
Harris. He lifted his voice in prayer for 
America’s children and their education. 

On the 7th day of June of this year, 
on behalf of 10 other Senators and my- 
self, including, by the way, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who has just addressed the Sen- 
ate, I submitted an amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, which is the joint 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], with 
reference to the disposition of the oil 
in the submerged lands off the shores 
of the United States. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that this amendment may 
be reprinted, and that the names of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
ray], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr, LANGER] may be added to the 
names of the other 11 Senators as spon- 
sors of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to see that my good friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoney] has just come into the 
Senate Chamber. He is always here on 
the job. I was asking unanimous con- 
sent, I may say to my good friend, to 
have reprinted the education amend- 
ment which 11 Senators submitted to 
his Senate Joint Resolution 20, and I 
asked that the joint resolution be re- 
printed so as to add the names of 4 
other distinguished Senators as spon- 
sors of the amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I congratulate him upon the initia- 
tive he has taken in this matter. It 
tends to focus attention upon the fact 
that the oil deposits of the open ocean, 
which never belonged to any coastal 
State, are really the prize at stake in the 
proposed legislation. I feel that the 
great weapon which is now for the first 
time being revealed, particularly be- 
neath the Continental Shelf, which was 
never claimed for any State, or indeed 
for the Federal Government itself until 
in September 1945 when President Tru- 
man issued his proclamation to that ef- 
fect, should not be diverted from the 
support of the Nation as a whole, the 
defense of the Nation, the payment of 
the national debt, and perhaps also the 
support of the schools, 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming. F 

Mr. OMAHONEY. The schools are 
certainly in need of support. I think it 
is clear—it ought to be clear—that the 
submerged lands beneath the open ocean 
belong to all the people of all the States, 
and not to a few who happen to inhabit 
the coast. 

Mr. HILL, I thank the Senator. I 
hope he will see fit to withdraw from his 
statement, one word, the word “per- 
haps,” as it relates to using income from 
tidelands oil for the education of Amer- 
ican children. In this connection I hope 
the Senator will place in the Recor» the 
very able letter which the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, the Honorable 
Philip B. Perlman, wrote to the Senator 
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just a few days ago on this subject. I 
had the pleasure yesterday of reading 
a copy of the letter, and I think it con- 
clusively sustains the position of the 
Senator from Wyoming, that the oil re- 
sources of the off-shore lands belong to 
all the people of the United States and 
not to three or four States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say in re- 
sponse to the Senator that I should be 
very glad indeed to withdraw the word 
“perhaps” if it were not for the fact that 
the world is now full of “perhapses” on 
every shore, in every area, and in every 
chamber of government. The word 
“perhaps” is written across the walls of 
this Chamber. So I am not in a position 
to withdraw the word. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, since my 
distinguished friend has used the word 
„perhaps 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
invites the attention of the Senator from 
Alabama to the fact that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing has made an order 
against doing what the Senator has 
asked to have done. The Senator runs 
counter to the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing at the start of this matter. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
has already granted consent. I shall be 
glad to take the matter up further with 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, just a 
moment. What has the Senate done? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama had asked consent to have an 
amendment heretofore submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama for himself and 
10 other Senators reprinted. It was 
originally submitted on June 7. The 
Senator from Alabama asked that it be 
reprinted so as to add the names of four 
other Senators as sponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
suggests that the clerk read the order 
referred to. 

The Chief Clerk read the following 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
March 21, 1951: 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PUBLIC PRINTER RELATIVE TO 
REPRINTING BILLS, ETC. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, for the infor- 
mation of Members of the Senate and in or- 
der that they may have due notice, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a letter addressed by me, as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, to the 
Public Printer, advising him of the resolution 
adopted by the Joint Committee, containing 
instructions not to reprint any bill, amend- 
ment thereto, or joint resolution for the sole 
purpose of adding the names of additional 
cosponsors. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Manch 13, 1951. 
The PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sim: Please be advised that the 
Joint Committee on Printing at a meeting 
held on March 2, 1951, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the practice of reprinting bills, 
amendments thereto, or joint resolutions for 
the exclusive purpose of adding the names 
of additional Members of the Senate as 
cosponsors is considered to be duplication 
and waste in public printing and binding, 
in addition to causing considerable confu- 
sion; and 
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“Whereas opportunities exist whereby the 
names of such Senators may be added to 
any bill, amendment thereto, or joint reso- 
lution without the necessity of a reprint; 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Public Printer shall 
not reprint any bill, amendment thereto, or 
joint resolution for the sole purpose of add- 
ing the names of additional Members of the 
Senate as cosponsors.” 

Very truly yours, 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Mr. HILL. Of course, the order would 
not prevent the submission of a new 
amendment which would be just the 
same as the present one except that it 
would carry the names of additional 
sponsors. The Senator from Alabama 
will be glad to discuss the question with 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment, Mr. 
President. Is the Senator from Ala- 
bama asking unanimous consent now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Alabama had asked unanimous 
consent, and the Chair had announced 
that consent was given, having heard no 
objection. 

Mr. WHERRY. I certainly was wait- 
ing for an opportunity to object. I be- 
lieve that the proper way to handle the 
matter is the way outlined by the Joint 
Committee on Printing. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama ought 
to withhold his request until after he 
has consulted with the Joint Committee 
on Printing. If there is some special rea- 
son why the amendment should be re- 
printed, I shall not offer any objection. 
I think the Senator from Alabama 
ought to withdraw his request and sub- 
mit it after he has talked with the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Print- 
Ing. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be happy to with- 
hold the request until I have talked with 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
ch an of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a copy of 
a telegram from the convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers, giving 
the wholehearted endorsement of the 
American Federation of Teachers to the 
amendment to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., September 6, 1951. 
Senator LISTER HILL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers just held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., authorized full support for your pro- 
posed amendment to devote returns from 
offshore oil to the needs of primary, secon- 
dary, and higher education. Your proposal 
is in accord with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that offshore oil is a 
natural resource belonging to all the people. 
Its revenues allocated for the benefit of edu- 
cation in all the 48 States, will actually 
carry out the policy established by Congress 
in the Morrill Act which provided for the 
use of public lands for the development of 
education. The Nations’ schools face their 
most severe crisis in our country's history. 
Their need for financial assistance is urgent, 
and the American Federation of Teachers 
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heartily endorses your proposed amendment 
as logical, practical, and commendable. 
Irvin R. KUENZLI, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


NEED OF MONTANA FOR MORE 
IRRIGATED LAND 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement upon a matter of importance 
to my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Montana may proceed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post dated 
August 25, 1951, contains an article en- 
titled “The Big Water Gyp in Montana.” 
This article contains many aspersions 
against officials of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. The facts are, however, that 
the Bureau of Reclamation did not send 
its engineers into Montana until urged 
to do so by the State water conservation 
board, and a substantial sum had been 
contributed to pay the cost of making 
investigations of Montana’s water re- 
sources by citizens interested in reha- 
bilitating the areas that had suffered so 
greatly in the drought period 1929 to 
1938. Further, land owners in an area 
that does not need irrigation are not 
compelled under Montana law to re- 
main in an irrigation district. Montana 
has many times the acreage of arable 
land that can be irrigated with our avail- 
able water supply; therefore, if one group 
of landowners does not want to irri- 
gate, water will be transferred to adjoin- 
ing land where it is wanted. 

The Post article also seeks to prove 
that, under modern methods, dry farm- 
ing is more profitable than farming 
under irrigation, which is untrue. 
Twenty-five inches of moisture an- 
nually is considered the minimum for 
raising agricultural crops successfully, 
In some sections of Montana, however, 
our farmers have, for a series of above 
average precipitation years, raised good 
crops of wheat by summer fallow 
method which means leaving one-half 
of your land idle each year and using 
the moisture falling in 2 years to raise 
one crop. Strip farming is hardly the 
complete answer as it applies only to 
the raising of wheat—it will not provide 
us with hay and alfalfa to carry livestock 
through a severe winter or a drought 
period, or the means of maintaining 
dairy herds, or raising small grains for 
poultry feed or growing vegetables. 

Montana has 93,000,000 acres of land 
with less than 2,000,000 acres under irri- 
gation. We do hope to place under irri- 
gation another million acres of our fine 
arable land at an early date which will 
still leave 90,000,000 acres, so there will 
be plenty of land for those who desire 
to farm by strip-farming methods. 

The editors of Montana newspapers 
were quick to take issue with the writer 
of the Post article, and from a great 
number of clippings I have selected two 
editorials, one from the Havre Daily 
News, Havre, Mont., which is printed 
right in the area referred to in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post article, and the 
other from the Glasgow-Fort Peck Cour- 
ier, Glasgow, Mont., printed in the area 
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of the Milk River irrigation project of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. These arti- 
cles tell the need for additional irriga- 
tion in Montana and point out the ben- 
efits of the program of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and authorized by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these editorials be printed in 
the Recorp following my statement. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Havre Daily News of August 22, 
1951] 
THE Bic FACTUAL GYP 

Concrete evidence that some people never 
want to know all sides of a particular situa- 
tion is available in the August 25 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Edmund Christoph- 
erson's reportorial product, a brain Mon- 
goloid of half facts and pseudo-dramatic 
writing, proves that the poet Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wasn’t wrong when he wrote that 
there can be no high civility without a deep 
morality. 

The doctrine of man’s moral duties has 
been neglected in the Christopherson article 
therefore it becomes most difficult for us to 
take anything more than the dimmest of 
views on what he hes written. It is hard to 
observe social proprieties because of the ob- 
vious intention by Christopherson and the 
coterie which encouraged him, to sour some- 
thing which is intended to be of distinct 
benefit to man. 

Spitting out the topic, we say that Chris- 
topherson walked exactly where he wanted 
to walk, saw at length those who would give 
a negative slant to the lower Marias project 
and avoided most people who would set him 
straight. So we have before us in The Big 
Water Gyp in Montana, a vain attempt at 
the sensational and a literary move to be- 
little an endeavor which belonged to the 
people of the area involved and was devel- 
oped solely by them and those who feel that 
they are entitled to make their land as pro- 
ductive as possible. 

Christopherson’s product against the en- 
deavor of so many persons has been an effort 
to make the Bureau of Reclamation look like 
a den of lecherous, conniving banditti wear- 
ing Santa Claus masks. Take a look at the 
subhead to the article: 

“These Montanans, offered what seemed to 
be a splendid gift—water for 127,000 dry 
acres—took a second look and found the 
Reclamation boys wanted to turn them into 
peasants. Whereupon they hauled the Bu- 
reau into court, made it get out of their area 
and stay out.” 

Somebody—Christopherson or a super- 
charged head writer—turned out the teaser 
quoted above. We wouldn’t be surprised if 
there are a million people ready to slip on 
their six-guns and smoke up the Bureau of 
Reclamation varmints’ headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. Hold her, folks. Bring 
those weapons out West with you and we'll 
all play cowboy. We can show how the irri- 
gation district folks shoot. They have an 
answer or two that Christopherson never 
found on purpose or otherwise. 

The term peasant, as used by too many self- 
inflated writers, bespeaks derision and it will 
appear to every farmer and stockman oper- 
ating irrigated farms that he is a clod of 
some sort. In the fifth paragraph of the 
article the peasant theme is developed with 
the creation of a mythical character declar- 


ing: 

“If this project goes through we'll be forced 
to change from American mechanized farm- 
ing to peasant-style grubbing with hoes and 
shovels on smaller acreages with a fraction 
of our present incomes.” 
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How's that for a viewpoint? Why didn’t 
Christopherson call our people on irrigated 
acres peons or serfs? We can furnish him 
with some more synonyms if he wants to get 
free with words as insults to many of our 
people engaged in agricultural pursuits on 
acres developed and watered through the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The tag of gift to the lower Marias -unit 
by Christopherson is a misnomer if there 
ever was one. The Bureau of Reclamation 
did not offer Montanans a present. Look 
back through the years and recall the resi- 
dents of the lower Marias area asking the 
Federal Government time and time again to 
develop and build an irrigation project 
utilizing the waters of the Marias River. 

The lower Marias unit was a part of Mis- 
souri River basin project authorized by Con- 
gress in 1944. The unit is feasible because 
it has good land, a reliable and available 
water supply, and most all an enthusiastic 
local support. Surely Christopherson must 
have mentally noted this, yet he chose to 
take the slant that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was out to virtually steal the land from 
them. It is very evident that he did not 
want to talk to many people outside of those 
in the Lonesome Prairie Protective Associa- 
tion and Messrs. Oscar Marty and Clarence 
Edwards. He wouldn’t want to spend much 
time with such men as Howard Tracht, Albert 
Hansen, and Alvin Jenkins who operate siz- 
able farms, too. Why should he talk to the 
men who fought for years for the project? It 
would spoil his little story and it looks like 
the Saturday Evening Post doesn't want the 
positive side of any Bureau of Reclamation 
development. 

In the article, instances of high prices 
paid for land were cited but the circum- 
stances surrounding the valuation were con- 
veniently neglected. There was no reference 
to the average price per acre for the entire 
acreage. We know that much of this land 
was acquired as tax-deed land at about $1 
per acre. Now let's develop this further. 
The Bureau of Reclamation, contrary to its 
custom, at the request of owners had ap- 
praisal made before asking for the formation 
of a district. Prices after the war were 
climbing and much of the land was reap- 
praised at higher figures in view of the as- 
cending prices. An owner has the right to 
ask for reappraisal even now and the price 
can be raised but not lowered. 

The “hauled into court” line in Christoph- 
erson’s article looks like something ex- 
citing out of the fiction of Zane Grey, Max 
Brand, or to come up to date, something 
turned out by Frank Bonham whose latest 
western writing is now appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post. We didn’t know that 
these irrigation hearings had a Hollywood 
touch until we read Christopherson’s ma- 
terial. ` 

What are the facts? The people who re- 
peatedly asked the Federal Government to 
develop the lower Marias unit formed the 
Marias Improvement Association to carry 
out their plans which called for the forma- 
tion of a district. The proper petitions were 
circulated and the district court was re- 
quested to establish an irrigation district. 
Sufficient signatures were obtained and in 
compliance with Montana law a hearing was 
held before the district court at Fort Ben- 
ton. The landowners who had petitioned for 
the creation of the irrigation district as 
well as the landowners who did not wish 
their holdings to be included in the proposed 
district were given an opportunity to state 
their cases. 

It was as simple as all that but when 
Christopherson got done with his miasma 
he had made a democratic process look like 
a melodramatic episode in the lives of em- 
battled farmers. The hero of the melodrama 
was Randall Swanberg, a Great Falls at- 
torney. Yes sir, boys, Swanberg was going 
to save the farmers. The barrister can be 
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envisioned in the Christopherson article as 
a figure on a white horse slaying a lot of 
dragons. What a rider. 

Harry Burns of Chinook, attorney for the 
proposed irrigation district, wasn’t riding a 
horse or slaying any dragons. He was serious 
in his presentation but Christopherson im- 
plied that Burns was taking a lot for granted. 
Then Christopherson had Swanberg opening 
with his siege gun on the Burns’ statement, 
“Everyone knows that irrigation is bene- 
ficial.” The Swanberg theory that irrigation 
is not beneficial to everyone was hammered 
home wrote Christopherson who “lost no 
time in exploiting the break-through” in the 
Bureau's line. 

Does the reader know that Swanberg 
handed out numbered slips to witnesses to 
keep track of the: ? Clarence Edwards came 
in for several paragraphs in the article be- 
cause he was the man who reportedly, “had 
lighted the fuse of the rebellion.” Gordon 
Crofoot and Oscar Marty got their share of 
epace too whether they wanted it or not. 
If they are as sincere in their convictions 
that the Bureau of Reclamation is out to 
gyp the farmers as much as Christopherson 
has indicated then they are sold, signed, 
sealed, and delivered as much as any opposi- 
tion can be. However, we know too many 
pople who think these men are dead wrong 
in their contentions and a little trip to Big 
Sandy will help to convince any skeptic. 

The prosperity of the farmers comprising 
the Lonesome Prairie Protective Association 
was dwelled upon by Christopherson. He 
writes about “Ten good-crop years in a 
row and high wheat prices had made the 
prosperity of these ranchers a regional legend. 
Lonesome Prairie operators who had skirted 
insolvency for 20 years leading up to World 
War II now kept checking accounts that 
never dipped below $20,000. Association 
members had incomes ranging from $10,000 
to $75,000 a year, with an average of around 
$40,000." 

Let us look into this. During the hearings 
it was brought out that the 100 members of 
the Lonesome Prairie Protective Association 
owned a little less than 60,000 acres, In his 
thesis Christopherson developed that over 
a 10-year period the combined annual in- 
comes of the 100 farmers (averaged “around 
$40,000" annually) was $4,000,000, or $40,000,- 
000 for the 10 years. Each year for a 10- 
year period, they averaged a gross income 
of about $66 an acre for their 60,000 acres. 

These men were good farmers and cropped 
only half their acreage each year and summer 
fallowed the remainder. Are we wrong then 
in assuming, therefore, that the average in- 
come of these farmers, per acre was twice 
$66 or $132 for each and every acre cropped 
annually? Christopherson's two examples 
are below average as the gross income of 
these individuals is well below $40,000 an- 
nually on the average. 

And while figures are being trotted out we 
can point out that if agricultural prices and 
less conservative estimates of farm produc- 
tion had been used by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation during the Fort Benton session, it 
would have developed that the possible gross 
income on a 160-acre lower Marias farm 
would be $14,713 and not the $7,059 estimate 
which Christopherson harped on. 

The Big Water Gyp in Montana author is 
apparently not familiar with work hours and 
costs because he fails to realize that all 
labor of the farm family and including 
hired labor is included in his 52 solid 84- 
hour weeks per-year complaint of a farmer 
on a 160-acre farm. 

Christopherson was swimming when he got 
around to writing about the Missouri River 
Basin project. What he knows about flood- 
control assignments can be put in his eye. 
He placed estimated cost of the lower Marias 
unit at $64,000,000 and the cost to be charged 
against irrigation at $20,400,000. These fig- 
ures are correct. Flood-control assignments 
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were placed at $4,000,000, the balance of 
the construction costs after deducting the 
sum assigned to irrigation. The correct as- 
signment of costs to flood control is about 
$5,639,000. 

The balance of the cost of constructing 
the lower Marias unit will be repaid by 
Missouri River Basin project power revenues, 

Some farmers are going to question Chris- 
topherson's inference that the Lonesome 
Lake farmers originated summer fallowing. 
The practice is old. It was abandoned espe- 
cially during the World War I period as a 
wastful practice. Good prices blinded some 
people. The possibility of a crop is not 
alone determined by the actual rainfall in a 
given year but depends principally on the 
amount of moisture in the ground to start 
a crop and the amount of rainfall during 
the growing season and no dry, hot winds. 
The rainfall of the preceding year would 
have a considerable influence on the amount 
of moisture carried over to start a crop and 
the amount of rainfall during the growing 
season of the crop year would have more 
relations to the size of crop than would the 
total yearly rainfall. 

We are convinced that Christopherson had 
no intention from the start to get the whole 
picture of the lower Marias unit. He could 
have contacted a number of people who are 
authorities in the project and got some kind 
of related information. He saw an oppor- 
tunity to take up a negative angle because 
that was the only angle which made his 
story salable, People like to read about 
sc, bbles, big or small. 

This newspaper will never state that Marty, 
Edwards, Swanberg, and even Christopher- 
son have no right to their opinions. To 
assume so would be folly because we would 
be told to go peddle our papers, this is a 
free country. We don’t agree with them and 
if they want to keep the Kennilworth area 
out of the unit, that's their buciness. We 
can only work and hope like any salesman 
believing in the strength of his product, 
which in this case is the irrigation district, 
that recalcitrants will carefully examine the 
project and what it will mean to their econ- 
omy. This activity of setting neighbor 
against neighbor is shown by some of the 
proponents of the Lonesome Prairie Protec- 
tive Association is deplorable. If, through 
their actions, they want to give Swanberg 
a course in irrigation law, that is their own 
prerogative. 

One thing is certain. The lower Marias 
unit is not going to fold up. Christopher- 
son in the dying moments of the article 
writes of such, while taking a last dig at 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The business 
people of Havre, Big Sandy, Box Elder, Ches- 
ter, and other places adjacent to the unit 
and the majority of the farmers are going 
to see to that. When there is something 
here which will guarantee a prosperity for 
not a few but for many they will be right in 
there fighting. 

The late William T. Cowan, of Box Elder, 
and the late O. S. Warden, of Great Falls, and 
their fellows who carry on, preaching the 
value of irrigation and what it means over 
a long period, symbolize progress. They 
looked forward to the cons ruction of Tiber 
Dam because it was a keystone to a tre- 
mendous development in this area meaning 
better living for all. The work may be post- 
poned because of the Korean war, but it 
will be continued and, as writer Christoph- 
erson puts it.. not even the 
stanchest objectors have any hope that the 
Bureau's plans for Lonesome Prairie are any- 
thing but inevitable.” 

Which brings us to high civility without a 
deep morality. Christopherson’s duty was 
to bring in his article designed for national 
consumption a complete story of the lower 
Marias unit. He could, as we have done 
here, given his personal declarations and 
let the reader decide which, in his own opin- 
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ion, is right. We find no civility toward 
the Big Water Gyp in Montana, or its writer 
because the principles of good reporting have 
been basely ignored.—H. C. W. 


[From the Glasgow Courier of August 30, 
1951] 


Post Orr BEAM ON WATER GYP 


Those Montanans who are familiar with 
reclamation activities can’t help but have 
been startled last week if they picked up the 
Saturday Evening Post and read an article 
about a great water gyp in Montana. It 
concerned the campaign for Tiber Dam and 
the Marias irrigation project. 

The article already has brought indignant 
refutations from leading town citizens, as 
well as farmers, in the area around Havre, 
Big Sandy, Chester, and Fort Benton. It is 
apparent that the writer of this sensational 
story, at the best, did far from an objective 
and fair job of reporting. 

There are other even more dangerous im- 
plications in the article—dangerous to the 
West and likely to lead those unfamiliar with 
irrigation and reclamation to unwarranted 
and false conclusions. 

It was almost 30 years ago that the Pest 
published an article about this selfsame 
area, although it included the whole Tri- 
angle. It was titled “That Pain in the 
Northwest” and was written by an eastern 
gentleman farmer named Garet Garrett. In 
the early twenties dryland farmers in the 
Triangle and elsewhere in Montana were hav- 
ing their difficulties. Drouth had scourged 
the land; banks were closing their doors at a 
pace never seen before or since, and condi- 
tions were such that even the depression of 
the thirties was no worse. Mr. Garrett came 
out in the midst of all this and wrote an ex- 
ceedingly gloomy article. Dry land farming 
was doomed, he said, and much of Montana 
had no future. His pessimistic prognosis, in 
so many words, was that the scissorbills who 
were fighting to hold their homesteads might 
just as well turn up their toes and give the 
land back to the Indians. 

Now an exactly opposite tack is taken by a 
Post writer named Christopherson. He 
praises a minority of farmers for fighting the 
reclamation project. He declares that mod- 
ern dryland farming methods have con- 
quered drouth, and his belief appears plain 
that there will never be another crop failure 
on the upland prairies of Montana. There 
is a portion of truth in this view, but anyone 
who has lived or farmed in this area cannot 
accept it without qualifications. 

Certainly we will always need irrigation to 
stabilize our farming and ranching economy. 
There is ample testimony to this here in our 
own county in the money that farmers and 
ranchers are putting into private water con- 
serving and spreading projects and in im- 
proving land already under the ditch. 

Probably the truth lies somewhere between 
Mr. Garrett's article of some years back and 
the juvenile optimism of Mr. Christopherson. 
Bench tillage and cropping, depending on the 
natural rainfall, always will be an important 
factor in Montana agriculture. Just as im- 
portant, especially in the dry years, is our 
land under the ditches, providing a feed base 
to hold together our livestock industry and 
also bringing cash income. In some dry 
years, more than 35 percent of our total farm 
income in Valley County has come from the 
narrow strip of irrigated land along the 
Milk River Valley. 

The danger in the Post article is that east- 
erners, or others unfamiliar with the West, 
will read it and come to the conclusion that 
reclamation is a thing of the past, no longer 
worthy of consideration or of support through 
tax moneys. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. We sincerely hope the Post will, 
in the near future, publish an article which 
gives the whole picture of reclamation, 
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EFFORT ON PART OF FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT TO TAKE POSSESSION OF TIDE- 
LANDS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter which 
I received from the city attorney of Long 
Beach, Calif., relative to a recent move 
being made by the Federal Government 
to enter into actual possession of tide- 
lands belonging to the State of California 
and the city of Long Beach, without wait- 
ing for congressional legislative author- 
ity so to do, with some indication of an 
implied threat as to what may happen 
to the city if it does not abide by the 
request of the officials of the Federal 
Government, who are apparently pro- 
ceeding without waiting for authoriza- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


` THE Crry ATTORNEY oF Lonc BEACH, 
Long Beach, Calif., August 30, 1951. 
Hon, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: I am sure that 
you will be greatly interested in the latest 
move by the Department of Interior to take 
actual possession of the tidelands and sub- 
merged lands. This is called to your atten- 
tion at this time by reason of certain state- 
ments made by Senator Tom CONNALLY on 
the floor of the Senate on July 24, 1951, on 
the subject of the tidelands issue. The 
CONGRESSIONAL Record discloses that Sen- 
ator CONNALLY yielded the floor to Senator 
Wuerry for several questions and remarks, 
At one point Senator WHeErRy inquired, 
“What has happened with respect to the 
actual possession of the land?” 

Senator ConNALLY replied: “I point out to 
the Senator that nothing has happened with 
respect to the actual possession of the land, 
because the Federal Government itself can- 
not take any measures to appropriate this 
property and develop it unless Congress au- 
thorizes it, and Congress has not yet author- 
ized it.” 

Senator WHERRY again stated: “I under- 
stand. I thank the Senator for his observa- 
tions. It seems to me it is a point which 
the Senator could dwell on further. Because 
of a Supreme Court decision, there exists a 
possibility that the Federal Government 
would control the land. What I should like 
to know is whether the Federal Government, 
through any bureau, actually has tried to 
take possession of the land.” To which Sen- 
ator CONNALLY replied, “Not that I know of,” 

Later Senator*’WHERRY stated, “I under- 
stood the Senator to say that the land was 
to be turned loose. Do I understand that 
there has been no act by any bureau to take 
possession of any of the land involved in 
the discussion?” to which Senator CONNALLY 
replied, “I believe the situation remains just 
as it was.” 

The above-quoted excerpts clearly indi- 
cate that Senator CONNALLY and Senator 
WuHerRY, and possibly you and many other 
Senators, are of the firm conviction that the 
Department of the Interior cannot lawfully 
take possession of the tidelands and sub- 
merged lands within the boundaries of the 
respective States unless and until the Con- 
gress shall enact legislation effectuating the 
same. You are possibly also of the opinion 
that the Department of the Interior would 
not be so bold as to attempt to take pos- 
session of the lands in dispute without 
authorizing legislation from the Congress. 
However, the Department of the Interior has 
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indicated, if not actually threatened, that it 
intends to do just that. 

Mr. L. G. Snow, regional supervisor at Los 
Angeles, Calif., of the Oil and Gas Leasing 
Branch of the Geological Survey Division of 
the Department of the Interior, pursuant to 
a requested appointment, met with the Board 
of Harbor Commissioners of the City of Long 
Beach, its port manager, and the writer, at 
2 p. m. on August 27, 1951. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. G. G. Law, district engineer 
and an assistant in said office. Mr. Snow 
informed us that on a letter of instruction 
from Mr. H. G. Barton, Chief of the Oil and 
Gas Leasing Branch of the Geological Survey 
Division of the Department of the Interior, 
he was requesting, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment o° the Interior, that the city of Long 
Beach enter into a compensatory agreement 
with the Federal Government under which, 
he explained, the city would pay to the Fed- 
eral Government a percentage of the royalty 
that the city receives from oil produced from 
beneath lands within the Long Beach Harbor 
as compensation to the Federal Government 
for so-called drainage of lands lying sea- 
ward of our harbor facilities, which lands, 
although constituting a part of San Pedro 
Bay as determined by the Federal court, are 
claimed by the Departments of the Interior 
and Justice to be a part of the 3-mile mar- 
ginal sea and therefore lands over which the 
Federal Government has paramount power 
and dominion under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of United States of America v. Cali- 
fornia, Original No. 12. 

Mr. Snow was informed that the city as- 
serts that all of the lands within its mu- 
nicipal boundaries 3 miles from shore con- 
stitute inland waters and a part of San 
Pedro Bay, the title to which is vested in 
the city of Long Beach by legislative grant 
from the State of California, and further- 
more that the oil wells producing within the 
Long Beach Harbor do not cause any drain- 
age problem affecting lands beyond the line 
contended for by the executive departments 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Snow told us that his letter of instruc- 
tion from Mr. H. G. Barton contained a state- 
ment that if the city of Long Beach would 
not agree to pay the Federal Government 
part of its oil royalty (produced from lands 
within our harbor over which the Govern- 
ment lays no claim), the Departments of 
Interior and Justice would take all appro- 
priate and necessary steps in the matter. 
Although asked to do so, Mr. Snow did not 
amplify the threat, however, very clearly led 
me to believe that the Department of In- 
terior intended to seize possession of these 
lands and issue oil leases thereon without 
prior congressional authorization. 

This threatened, arrogant, bureaucratic 
procedure I believe is the latest of a long list 
in the tidelands controversy and possibly the 
most shocking one of all to date. This is 
more particularly true for the reason, as 
heretofore stated, the submerged lands from 
which the oil is being produced by the city 
of Long Beach are not even claimed by the 
Federal Government and the lands from 
which the claimed drainage is taking place 
constitute inland waters as a part of San 
Pedro Bay under a decision of the Federal 
Courts, and asserted by the State of Cali- 
fornia and the city of Long Beach to be in- 
land waters of the State and owned by the 
city of Long Beach. The very subject of 
determining the disputed issue as to this in- 
land water area is now pending before the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
upon which briefs have been filed by the 
Solicitor General of the United States and 
the Attorney General of the State of Cali- 
fornia. In this connection it will be of in- 
terest to you to be informed that the Solici- 
tor General, in his brief filed on August 1, 
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“A serious problem also exists in the Long 
Beach area, which is defined as segment 1 
(b) in the special master’s report of May 31, 
1949. The city of Long Beach has for some 
time engaged in the extraction of oil from 
submerged areas within its harbor, those 
areas having been granted to the city by an 
act of the California Legislature. The oil 
pool in which these operations of the city 
are being conducted extends a considerable 
distance seaward of the line claimed by the 
United States as the seaward limit of San 
Pedro Bay, but no oil well heretofore drilled 
by the city is bottomed seaward of that line. 
However, under recommended conservation 
and engineering practices, it is advisable 
that that portion of the Long Beach pool sit- 
uated seaward of the line claimed by the 
United States should be developed at the 
earliest possible time in order that the most 
efficient recovery of petroleum from the field 
may be accomplished. It is understood that 
the city of Long Beach would promptly 
undertake the development of this outer por- 
tion of the field if it were established that 
the oil pool is situated under inland waters 
within its harbor. In like manner, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior would promptly pro- 
ceed to develop this area, under his inherent 
authority to prevent drainage of oil deposits 
belonging to the United States, if he were 
assured that the area involved is a part of 
the marginal sea, outside of the inland 
waters of California. Because of these cir- 
cumstances, there is a critical need for an 
early determination of the boundary line in 
the San Pedro Bay area.“ 

The underlined portion of the statement 
of the Solicitor General likewise indicates 
an intention on behalf of the executive 
departments of the Federal Government to 
assume possession of the disputed lands 
without congressional authorization, 

Iam calling this matter to your attention 
for the reason that I believe that you and 
all Members of the Congress should be in- 
formed as to the extent to which the execu- 
tive departments intend to and are plan- 
ning to go in completing the confiscation of 
property rights and title to the tidelands 
and submerged lands. Obviously, the action 
of the Department of the Interior with re- 
gard to the submerged lands at Long Beach, 
Calif., will become a pattern for like action 
regarding tidelands and submerged lands 
within the State boundaries of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, and other States. 

Yours very truly, 
IRVING M. SMITH, 
City Attorney. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is it in 
order for me to address the Senate for 
2 minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is conducting routine business under a 
unanimous-consent agreement that 
there shall be no speeches. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Vermont is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am sure 
that most people are very glad that the 
Japanese peace treaty was signed last 
Saturday. It was a very generous treaty 
which we entered into with a defeated 
foe. The United States as a nation is a 
very generous Nation. I do not believe 
many people resent the fact that the 
Japanese treaty was very liberal in this 
respect. 

A week or two ago we passed legisla- 
tion which would authorize the expendi- 
ture of some six or seven billion dollars 
for military and economic aid to North 
Africa, Western Europe, and the Near 
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East. I have heard no expressions of 
widespread resentment on that score. 

We are engaged in very liberal pacts 
and agreements with countries all over 
the world, with one exception. We are 
not treating our neighbor to the north 
in a very neighborly fashion. Canada 
means more to the security and economy 
of the United States than any other na- 
tion in the world. Canada has for years 
been pleading with the United States to 
approve the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
agreement between Canada and the 
United States formulated in 1941. Thus 
far we have refused to approve the 
agreement—or perhaps I should say we 
have neglected to approve it, because we 
have not given our outright disapproval 
at any time. 

Mr. President, Canada desperately 
needs the 1,100,000 horsepower of elec- 
tricity which would come to her as a 
result of the power development at Mas- 
sena, N. Y., and Canada needs even more 
the seaway facilities which would be pro- 
vided by this great development. 

I mention the fact at this time be- 
cause Canada is expecting a 600,000,000 
bushel wheat crop this year. Necessarily 
90 percent of that crop must be export- 
ed. Of that part of the crop which must 
be exported to the countries of the world, 
at least 90 percent must go through At- 
lantic coast ports and the St. Lawrence 
River. Of course, the seaway cannot 
be completed in time to handle the wheat 
crop this year, but there is no reason to 
doubt that Canada will produce just as 
large crops in the future. 

I wonder how much longer we are 
going to display magnanimous generosity 
to practically every other country of the 
world, except those which are potential 
antagonists, and treat Canada in such a 
shabby manner as we are doing now. 
Our own interests demand that we take 
early action on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence development, not only because it is 
the only decent thing to do to our neigh- 
boring country to the north of us, but be- 
cause it is essential to our own security 
and economy. 

I hope that the Senate will not wait 
much longer before being given an op- 
portunity to vote on this most important 
and essential project, which, in my 
opinion, vitally affects our own security 
and economy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Vermont has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Vermont may 

be granted an additional 2 minutes, so 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
may propound a question to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Nebraska, I should like to 
ask one question of the Senator from 
Vermont, because I respect his opinion. 
I have always felt that the power proj- 
ect, which the Senator has mentioned, is 
one project, and the seaway project is 
another. They could be built together, 
but the power project could be built 
without the seaway. I have always felt 
that the power project is very desirable 
and very much needed, and that the 
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estimates for it were reasonable and 
sound. Is the Senator from Vermont 
convinced that the estimates which have 
been made of the cost of the seaway are 
sound and up to date, when we take into 
consideration the harbors which must 
be deepened and the greater draft of 
modern, ocean-going vessels? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I will say 
that the ports on the Great Lakes last 
year handled more tonnage than the ex- 
ports and imports of all other ports on 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts 
put together. I am satisfied that it is 
just as essential to improve the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway as it is to 
deepen the harbors on coasts to which I 
have referred. 

We know that the project would be 
entirely self-supporting and self-liqui- 
dating. Therefore, one of the objections 
which have been raised previously would 
be eliminated. Canada does not know 
how she will get her wheat crop of this 
year to the foreign markets, where it is 
supposed to go, and where it would con- 
tribute to the economy and to the secu- 
rity of the whole world. She just does 
not have the facilities to do it. She must 
have the seaway facilities to handle fu- 
ture crops. 

I advocate early action on this project, 
not only in our own interest, but in the 
interest of the best neighbor which we 
can ever hope to have among the na- 
tions of the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Vermont has expired, 
Are there any further routine matters? 


AMENDMENT OF CLOTURE RULE RELAT- 
ING TO NUMBER REQUIRED FOR 
ADOPTION OF A CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. WHERRY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 203), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

That subsection 2 of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate (relating to 
cloture) is amended by striking out “by 
two-thirds of the Senators duly chosen and 
sworn” and inserting in lieu thereof “by 
two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for 2 or 3 minutes on the res- 
olution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
resolution is identical with the resolution 
which was reported to the Senate on the 
5th day of January, 1949, by the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
the junior Senator from Nebraska. The 
resolution now presented provides for 
amending the rule so that on either a mo- 
tion to consider a measure or a motion to 
amend, when a cloture petition is pre- 
sented, two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting shall be required to con- 
stitute a sufficient majority. 

The Senate will remember the resolu- 
tion to amend the cloture rule offered 
several years ago by the two Senators I 


have mentioned, and that it was debated, © 
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at a time when it seemed that all negotia- 
tions had broken down, and that we 
would go back to the old rule, under 
which it had been impossible, during all 
the previous years, to have cloture ap- 
plied on a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a measure. Finally an 
amendment to the rule was adopted re- 
quiring a constitutional two-thirds ma- 
jority for the adoption of a motion to 
proceed to consideration. I am satisfied 
that a step in the right direction was 
taken when that amendment to the rule 
was adopted. 

At that time I said, as I have said since 
then on many occasions, that Ihave some 
rather strong feelings in regard to what 
should be the constitutional majority 
which should decide the question of the 
adoption of a motion to consider and that 
I have always been in favor of having 
for that purpose a rule calling for two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting. 

The ranking majority member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has set for hearings the resolutions which 
have been submitted by many other 
Members of the Senate relative to a 
change in the rule, some proposals call- 
ing for a constitutional majority consti- 
tuting 49 of the Members, and others 
calling for only a plain majority of the 
members present and voting. 

Once again I should like very much 
to get before that committee and before 
the Senate the resolution which the 
cosponsor of the resolution, the Senator 
from Arizona, and myself submitted to 
the Senate, and which I felt should be 
adopted by the Senate as the rule to be 
written into the rule book on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of a cloture peti- 
tion on a motion to consider. 

After the committee hears the wit- 
nesses in regard to the various resolu- 
tions, I hope the committee will report 
a resolution to carry out at least a change 
providing for having two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate present and 
voting suffice to adopt a cloture petition 
which has been filed in connection with 
a motion to consider any piece of pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Nebraska have time in 
which to yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not sure; but if 
I have not, I shall ask for further time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present 
proceedings are by means of a unani- 
mous-consent arrangement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 3 minutes addi- 
tional. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
3 minutes additional. 

Mr. WHERRY. Now I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished minority 
leader for the action he is taking in 
connection with this matter. 

As he will recall, and as will also be 
recalled by many other Senators, I was 
among those who opposed the so-called 
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Wherry resolution which, as I remember, 
was adopted in 1949. I opposed it be- 
cause I thought it never could work suc- 
cessfully and did not solve our problem, 

I am very glad to see the Senator from 
Nebraska take the action he has taken 
today. It is a definite step in the right 
direction. 

I happen to be among those who are 
sponsoring an amendment to the rules 
which would accomplish by means of a 
constitutional majority of 49 Senators 
the purpose the Senator has in mind. I 
think such an arrangement ‘would be 
more effective and more desirable. 

However, above all things, it seems to 
me to be high time that the Senate of 
the United States reaches a condition 
whereby it can controlits activities. The 
lack of any requirement of germaneness 
or time limitation in connection with our 
Proceedings, as a consequence of which 
any Senator may speak at any time for 
as long as he wishes, provided he can get 
the floor, is not conducive to the kind 
of action which a legislative body, par- 
ticularly one of the dignity and responsi- 
bility of the Senate of the United States, 
should provide for, either at this or any 
other time. 

So Iam always glad to see efforts made 
to bring about such changes in the rules 
as I have indicated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I commend the 
Senator from Nebraska for his resolu- 
tion. 

As one who submitted a resolution to 
the same effect in the Seventy-eighth, the 
Seventy-ninth, and the Eightieth Con- 
gresses, I hope further step may be taken 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Senator’s resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to thank both Senators who have 
addressed the Senate in regard to the 
resolution. 

I wish to say that when the Wherry 
cloture rule was submitted, it was done 
in a spirit of compromise. In adopting 
it I think we did go a long way toward 
accomplishing what I believe the Senate 
will finally accomplish. I was on record 
then, and have been on record since then, 
and am on record today, as being ready 
and willing at any time to have the Sen- 
ate consider a resolution providing for 
the adoption by the vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting of a 
cloture petition on a motion to consider. 
I think that would be fair. Of course 
there are other Senators who wish to go 
beyond that. However, I think such an 
arrangement would provide for a good, 
fair determination; and if we had such a 
rule, I believe it would put an end to a 
great deal of the difficulty we have ex- 
perienced in times past. 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, if I have any time 
remaining. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may have an addi- 
tional 2 minutes, in order to permit the 
Senator from Nevada to question me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska anticipates that 
there would not be a full attendance of 
Senators for the remainder of the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not determining 
that. I appreciate very much the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, now that additional 
time has been granted, I believe I should 
point out once again to the Members of 
the Senate that the so-called Wherry 
cloture rule did not in any way amend 
the procedure by which we amend our 
rules. So if this proposal is to be adopted 
or if any other amendment is to be made 
to the rules, there must be a determined 
will on the part of the Senate to break 
a filibuster, if there is to be any change 
in the rule in regard to cloture petitions. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nebraska anticipate 
that it will be impossible to bring Sen- 
ators to the floor for anything so im- 
portant? In other words, the proposal 
now made must be on the assumption 
that it would be impossible to obtain a 
full attendance of Members on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I would guaran- 
tee to the distinguished Senator that if 
this matter ever comes from the Rules 
Committee and is reported to the Sen- 
ate, the Senator will not have to worry 
about having Senators present on the 
floor. Certainly they will be here, be- 
lieve me. 

Mr. MALONE. Then what is the pur- 
pose of the proposed rule, if we think we 
can always have Senators here when we 
really need them? 

Mr. WHERRY. The purpose is, in- 
stead of requiring a constitutional two- 
thirds majority, or 64 Senators, in order 
to make a determination in regard to 
whether a cloture petition should be 
adopted in connection with a motion to 
consider, is to enable two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting to deter- 
mine the question. It is my judgment 
that in connection with the vital ques- 
tions which have been raised here in con- 
nection with many issues, there would be 
no trouble in getting Senators in attend- 
ance. That question really is not in- 
volved in this matter. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; if I have time in 
which to do so. 

Mr. MALONE. Then the Senator 
from Nebraska must assume that Sen- 
ators will be so busy elsewhere that the 
Senate could proceed with, let us say, six 
or eight Senators who might happen to 
5 present, who then could invoke clo- 

ure, 

Mr. WHERRY. No, Mr. President; I 
disagree with my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. Usually I am in 
complete agreement with him; but, with 
respect to his last observation, I am sat- 
isfied that if the rule I am suggesting 
should be reported by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and should 
come before the Senate, there would be 
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the best attendance of Senators that 
there has been in many years on the 
floor, to discuss the rule. If the pro- 
posed new rule is adopted, I believe it will 
be a fair one, because I am inclined to 
believe that a rule permitting cloture to 
be invoked by means of the favorable 
votes of two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent and voting will provide the proper 
balance needed in connection with the 
consideration of a motion to invoke clo- 
ture in connection with any legislative 
proposal which it is desired to bring be- 
fore the Senate for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nebraska has again 
expired. 

If there are no further routine mat- 
ters, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appropri- 
ations for the National Security Council, 
the National Security Resources Board, 
and for military functions administered 
by the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden McKellar 
Benton Hendrickson McMahon 
Bricker Hennings Millikin 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Monroney 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Moody 
Byrd Hoey Morse 
Cain Holland Murray 
Capehart Humphrey Neely 
Carlson Hunt Nixon 
Case Ives O' Conor 
Clements Jenner O'Mahoney 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Douglas Kefauver Saltonstall 
Kem Schoeppel 
Dworshak Kerr Smathers 
Eastland Kilgore _Smith, Maine 
Ecton Knowland Smith, N.C, 
Ellender Langer Stennis 
Ferguson Long Taft 
Flanders Malone Underwood 
Frear Martin Watkins 
Fulbright Maybank Wherry 
George McClellan Williams 
Gillette McFarland Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. GREEN] are absent on offi- ` 
cial business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
in cennection with their attendance at 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr, BEN- 
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NETT], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munopr], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr, WELKER] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lonce] and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senators from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey and Mr. McCartHy] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosry] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The Senator from Wyoming is recog- 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate today is the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill, 
carrying funds for the Army, the Navy, 
and the United States Air Force. It is 
a very substantial bill in terms of dol- 
lars, and I felt that it would be desirable 
for Members of the Senate to have a 
brief explanation of some of the reasons 
why the expenditures are so great, and 
I think the country is entitled to have 
that information. 

In the first place, I want the Senate 
to know, that the consideration of this 
measure began in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 7 and terminated there 
on July 18. For 11 weeks, if I calculate 
correctly, the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Armed Services 
studied in detail every item in the bill. 
They went over with a fine-tooth comb 
the budget estimates which were sub- 
mitted, and subjected the witnesses who 
came from the Department of Defense 
to the closest possible questioning in de- 
veloping what the appropriations ought 
to be 


After this process had been in progress 
for a month, it became clear to me, as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Armed Sery- 
ices, that if we on this side waited until 
after the House had gone through the 
bill item by item, it would take weeks 
after the House had acted before we 
would be able to compile our record. 
So I called the subcommittee to begin 
its hearings on the Senate side on June 
7. Those hearings did not terminate 
until August 28. The House passed the 
bill on August 9, and now on September 
10 the bill is before the Senate for its 
consideration. 

Marked up by the subcommittee, su- 
pervised again and marked up again by 
the full committee, the Senate has here 
the recommendation of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate for the 
enactment of this measure. I do not 
know whether in my experience any bill 
has ever received closer scrutiny and at- 
tention by the members of the Appro- 
priations Committees of both Houses, 
that this bill has received. 

Here on the desk I have the record of 
the Senate hearings. The volume con- 
tains 1,910 pages. Much testimony 
which was gathered has been omitted 
from publication for reasons of national 
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security. This was as thorough a study 
as I have ever seen of any appropriation 
bill throughout my service in the Senate. 
It was believed desirable, however, Mr. 
President, by the subcommittee and by 
the full committee that we should make 
clear to the country that not all of the 
$61,000,000,000-plus contained in this 
measure could possibly be expended dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1952. The reason is 
that we are living in a scientific age 
which requires time for the production 
of defense weapons, many of which are 
as expensive to build, and sometimes far 
more expensive to build, than a great 
skyscraper in a large metropolitan city, 
or than a great engineering work upon 
the rivers or in the harbors of the United 
States. We must get the notion out of 
our heads that by the appropriation of 
a large sum in dollars we are waving a 
magic wand that will bring into exist- 
ence immediately the commodities, the 
great instruments which we are author- 
izing to be constructed for the national 
defense, 

I had hoped to have here today to ex- 
hibit to the Members of the Senate the 
new radar instrument which is being 
built for the latest strategic plane which 
is being constructed for the United 
States Air Force, and side by side with 
it a Norden bombsight which was used 
during World War II. Unfortunately I 
did not call for them in time. These two 
exhibits are at Wright Field, and I could 
not have them here, but I can describe 
them to the Members of the Senate. 

We all remember what a great achieve- 
ment it was believed to be when during 
World War II the Norden bombsight 
was invented and brought into produc- 
tion. The Norden bombsight was so se- 
cret that the pilots on the bombers which 
carried it were under instruction that, if 
they were shot down, to destroy the 
bombsight before the plane landed, if it 
were at all possible to do so. The first 
order of priority, if a bomber was shot 
down, was for the crew to destroy the 
bombsight so that it would not fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 

These bombsights, costing $8,000 per 
unit, were used in the B-17 bombers, 
which cost about $417,000 per unit. The 
new modern plane flies so high and so 
fast that the Norden bombsight is now 
utterly useless for such flights. It is 
absolutely impossible now to obtain vis- 
ual sighting of bombing targets. The 
new modern bombsight is a radar in- 
strument. It does not cost $8,000, nor 
$16,000, nor $32,000, nor $64,000, nor even 
$128,000. These new radar bombsights 
cost $250,000 each. 

Mr. STENNIS. For each bomber? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. For each bomber. 
The new plane flies two and one-half 
times as high and at least two and one- 
half times as fast as the old bomber. 
And the end is not yet. 

Mr. President, we can talk about the 
development of these new instruments 
of warfare, and the great cost which ac- 
companies them, but I want to lay em- 
phasis upon the time factor because of 
the effect the time factor has upon the 
actual expenditures. It takes 7 months 
from the date of purchase of the ma- 
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the uniform. That, of course, is all well 
within a fiscal year. But it takes from 
12 to 14 to 17 to 24 months to build some 
of the new weapons and the new air- 
planes. It takes 36 months to build an 
aircraft carrier, from the day the con- 
tract is let until the vessel is delivered, 

Of course the goods must be delivered 
before the payment is made, and months 
elapse between the date of the contract 
and the delivery of the commodity. In 
order, however, that we may have con- 
tinuous production, in order that the 
contractor may know when the contract 
is signed that he will get his money and 
that the materials can be ordered and 
all the expenses undertaken which are 
necessary to build these great new in- 
struments, it is necessary to appropriate 
the cash. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I know the Senator 
has given great thought and study and 
much consideration to this over-all sub- 
ject. I was interested in what the Sena- 
tor had to say about the lag in time be- 
fore the finished article comes off the 
production line. No doubt the great bulk 
of these expenditures is going into the 
development of aircraft and all the inci- 
dentals thereto, What I am wondering 
about is this: Will production be drawn 
out over such a length of time, and the 
commitments in dollars and cents so 
made, that we will find ourselves with a 
vast, moving, changing, scientific picture 
in the aircraft industry with probably 
an oversupply of obsolete aircraft? I 
wonder if the Senator at sometime in his 
discussion will be able, without divulging 
information we should not have, to touch 
upon that point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam very glad to 
answer the question now. It was a ques- 
tion which suggested itself to many 
members of the committee. We checked 
up on it. The plan of this budget has 
been designed to produce first of all the 
type of weapon which is desired. That 
was a matter of decision. I said “to pro- 
duce.” I meant, rather, to decide upon 
the type of military equipment which the 
best judgment of the military forces con- 
cluded was a desirable instrument. 
Then it was decided that attention 
should be given to the preparation of the 
production lines so that when the time 
came and an emergency was upon us, we 
would be in the position to use such 
production lines by overtime and all that 
sort of thing, to produce the weapons. 
But it is the policy to avoid producing 
all these weapons now and storing up 
large inventories of weapons which 
might be outmoded because of the rapid 
development of scientific and techno- 
logical progress. The purpose is to ob- 
tain instruments and machines which 
can be modified as scientific develop- 
ments show that they ought to be modi- 
fied. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
will recall that the committee was shown 
some charts which were very explana- 
tory of just what the Senator from Kan- 
sas was asking the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Having in 
mind the fact that some of the planes 
would become obselete, they bili their 
full production up to a certain point, and 
then, as the new planes began to come 
in, it was their hope that the produc- 
tion of the new planes would be built up 
and the production of the old type planes 
would be very much sloughed off. I 
thought the charts were very helpful in 
understanding that specific problem, 
Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator's 
memory is very good. I compliment him 
upon it. If he will turn to page 1266 of 
the hearings he will find that the Senator 
from Massachusetts asked practically 
the same question which has just been 
asked by the Senator from Kansas. I 
read: 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, I may ask you 
a slightly different question. You built up 
all this Air Force. Have you given sufficient 
consideration to the maintenance of it on 
account of obsolescence and repairs, and so 
on, but particularly obsolescence. There was 
a great deal of opinion a few years ago with 
regard to obsolescence between the Navy and 
Air Force. If we get up into a 150-wing 
Air Force, have you given any idea as to the 
cost of obsolescence each year? It will run 
into the billions of dollars. 


Under Secretary McCone, of the Air 
Force, responded as follows: 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. It will run 
into the billions of dollars. Experience has 
proven that we must declare our fighter 
planes obsolete in about 3 years and our 
bombers in 6 to 7 years and our transports in 
7 to 8 years. That factor of obsolescence 
together with the attrition from losses, that 
is, the peacetime attrition, are worked into 
the table of replacements. It creates a very 
substantial bill each year. -The support of 
an air force is an expensive thing. 


The charts to which the Senator re- 
fers indicated the desire to get the pro- 
duction lines in being, so that the pro- 
duction could be stepped up if the need 
should arise. In the meantime a smaller 
number of planes or guns or other 
weapons would be ordered. I will say to 
the Senator from Kansas that in my 
opinion this question has been pretty 
well covered in this budget. It calls to 
mind the plan which is being used. It 
was described by General Lawton, of the 
Signal Corps. I wish that every Member 
of the Senate could have heard the testi- 
mony of General Lawton. He has the 
rare faculty of being able to draw a word 
picture of the things which he is de- 
scribing. He was speaking of a particu- 
lar instrument, a new scientific device 
which has never been manufactured 
heretofore. It was developed by the Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
Army. Such work is highly necessary for 
the perfection of electronic devices for 
use in modern warfare. Such devices are 
used, of course, both on the ground and 
in the air. i 

In connection with industrial mobiliza- 
tion, the plan is to give a test order to a 
manufacturer tô develop a certain type 
of electronic device which is deemed to 
be necessary. Then, having trained the 
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personnel of the factory, its foremen and 
its mechanics, on a small order, the Army 
knows that if an emergency should 
come and a large number of such instru- 
ments should become necessary, it would 
be much easier to get quick production. 
In the meantime a small amount is re- 
ceed. 

I have been emphasizing the fact that 
it takes time to build these instruments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Does the Senator 
wish to answer interrogations now as to 
the amounts, or would he rather wait 
until later? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Let me make this 
preliminary statement, and then I shall 
be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. WHERRY, I should like to ask a 
few questions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
happy to answer the questions of the 
Senator. 

Because of the great lead time in the 
manufacture of the new, modern, highly 
scientific and fantastic instruments by 
which man now conquers the atmos- 
phere itself, it is necessary to appro- 
priate the cash, so that the contractors 
will know that they can be sure of getting 
their money. Some years ago Congress 
had fallen into the habit, in connection 
with other bills, of providing cash and 
contract authority. When contract au- 
thority was given in the bill it was a 
declaration by Congress that the par- 
ticular department for which the appro- 
priation was made would have the au- 
thority to make a contract for X dollars, 
which would be paid for at some future 
time. Therefore it did not appear in the 
sum total of cash appropriated, and for 
that reason Congress came to the con- 
clusion that contract authority should 
not be included in appropriation bills, so 
that the country and the Congress would 
know, when an appropriation bill was 
passed, precisely how much cash was 
available. 

However, because of the long lead 
time under the system of appropriating 
cash, and because of delay in deliveries, 
the department necessarily has unex- 
pended funds at the end of the year. 
So it was the determination of the com- 
mittee that it would endeavor to show 
to the Congress how much of the appro- 
priation for procurement could be ex- 
pended in 1952, and how much could not 
possibly be expended in 1953, thus 
making it clear that while this is a 
$61,000,000,000 appropriation bill, it does 
not turn $61,000,000,000 into the stream 
of national purchasing power during the 
fiscal year 1952, and therefore does not 
have the inflationary effect which might 
be expected to follow from an appropri- 
ation of $61,000,000,000. 

In order to make it clear that there 
was a carry-over from the previous year, 
I asked the Department to give us the 
exact figures of the carry-over, First, 
let me say that in the sessions of the 
Joint Economic Committee we went into 
this same question, and a table was pre- 
pared to show the carry-over and the 
annual expenditure year by year, for the 
Department of Defense and for the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

The table will be found at page 1482 
of the hearings. For example, the 
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carry-over from 1951, brought forward 
from prior years into 1951, was $9,400,- 
000,000 according to the estimate when 
the table was prepared, and the author- 
ity granted in 1951 amounted to $47,600,- 
000,000. Therefore, the Defense De- 
partment had a total of $57,000,000,000 
available for expenditure. The actual 
budget expenditures during fiscal 1951 
amounted to only $19,200,000,000, leaving 
a carry-over of $37,800,000,000 for the 
next year. 

Apparently that estimate was a little 
bit too high, according to the figures 
which I obtained yesterday. The De- 
fense Department reported to me yester- 
day that the carry-over into fiscal 1952 
is $36,004,000,000. Therefore, if we add 
that carry-over to the appropriation of 
$61,000,000,000, which is contained in the 
pending bill, we have a figure of approx- 
imately $97,000,000,000-plus, which will 
be available for expenditure. The best 
estimate we have had, unless there is a 
speed-up, is that the expenditure during 
fiscal 1952 will scarcely be more than 
the estimate of 840,000,000, 000, which 
was made when the report was prepared. 
I should say that probably it will be more 
than that. 

From the report which is before the 
Senate, it will be found that the pending 
bill provides $37,955,235,030 for expend- 
iture in fiscal 1952 and $23,148,621,000 
for expenditure in fiscal 1953, making a 
total of $61,103,856,030. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for the explanation. 
There are one or two questions I should 
like to propound to him. At the top of 
page 2, in the second paragraph, the re- 
port discloses: “Funds to be expended in 
fiscal year 1952 and thereafter, $37,955,- 
235,030.” That is the part of the 1952 
military defense bill which we are con- 
sidering now—the total being $61,103,- 
856,030—which it is anticipated will be 
expended during fiscal year 1952. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
The Senator will observe that we say 
“and thereafter.” It may be that some 
of it will be carried over. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that, 
but I believe the fact should be made 
clear that even that amount of money 
may not be the full amount that would 
be expended in 1952. 

I should like to ask one further ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. Taking the figure $37,955,- 
235,030, which is the part which it an- 
ticipated will be expended out of the 
1952 appropriations—the balance being 
$23,148,621,000, which is to be carried 
over into fiscal year 1953 and there- 
after—to that figure of $37,955;255,030 is 
to be added the carry-over or that part 
of the carry-over which may also be ex- 
pended in 1952. Is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. They have that 
money; yes, indeed. That money is 
available. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the ‘total 
sum? According to the report it is 
$44,278,000,000. ; 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. An error was 
made in that figure. General Moore, of 
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the Department of Defense, from whom 
I had obtained the information when 
we wrote the report on Friday night, 
called me on Saturday to state that in 
his haste to get us the figures he had 
duplicated an amount, and that the ac- 
tual figure is $36,004,000,000, and that 
the difference is to be found in the first 
line of the appropriations for the Army, 
which, instead of $21,546,000,000, should 
read $13,272,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask whether it 
is contemplated that the $36,004,000,000 
will be expended in 1952? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Nebraska will look at page 1482 of 
the hearings he will see that the budget 
expenditures lag behind the total funds 
available, and that under the program 
which was developed by the Department 
of Defense, expenditures in 1952, in- 
cluding carryover funds and new obli- 
gational authority, would amount to 
840,000,000, 000 —althougl. I believe it 
would be more than that, because we 
are speeding up the program 855,500. 
000,000 in 1953, and then downward to 
$50,000,000,000 in 1954, $40,000,000,000 
in 1955, and $35,000,000,000 in 1956. 

That may be only a pious hope, but 
the theory upon which we are operating 
is that we are carrying on a preventive 
campaign against war. We are engaged 
in a battle for the minds of the people 
of the world, and it is our purpose to 
make clear to everyone in the world that 
the United States wants peace, not war, 
but that we will be ready for war if war 
comes. I believe that thought was never 
better expressed by anyone than it was 
by the late Admiral Sherman, when he 
testified before the House committee and 
then again before the Sonate committee. 
His words were very clear and convinc- 
ing. I should like to read them into the 
Recorp at this point. They appear at 
page 9545 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of August 8, 1951. Admiral Sherman 
was answering questions of Representa- 
tive MAHON: 

Mr. Manon. Against that kind of back- 
ground are we taking necessary steps to pre- 
pare ourselves for the possibilities of a gen- 
eral war? 

Admiral SHERMAN. We are engaged in a 
program, as I see it, which is designed to im- 
prove ou state of readiness and build up to 
a level which we can sustain. 

Now, if general war comes, of course, we 
can accelerate it. We can build up to higher 
levels. 

On the other hand, if we believe, as I do, 
that we are facing an opponent who does not 
want a general war now, but who wants to 
do everything possible to exhaust us, to drain 
of? our energies in a small operation here 
and a small operation there, induce us to do 
things that will impair our economy, then 
we have to face the fact we are in an opera- 
tion which may become an endurance con- 
test; therefore, it is wise to achieve the level 
of military strength which we can sustain 
over a period years. The worst thing that 
could happen to us, as I see it, would be to 
go to a full-out mobilization and not have a 
fight and then go into a period of cut-back 
trying to save money and pay our debts, and 
then suddenly find ourselves in a fight. 


There in a few words is the most lucid 
and most explicit explanation of the pro- 
gram which is guiding the Government 
in this crisis. It is this exact program 
of which Mr. Witton, the head of de- 
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fense mobilization, speaks when he refers 
to devoting 20 percent of the production 
of the Nation to defense. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate very 
much the observations which have been 
made by the distinguished Senator in 
regard to the need for national defense. 

At this moment, regardless of the mer- 
its of the case—and I believe the Sena- 


. tor feels very strongly, as I do, that em- 


phasis should at least be placed on air 
power—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am trying to find 
out the impact upon the economy for 
the fiscal year 1952. If all the expendi- 
tures and the carry-overs were utilized 
as intended, plus the appropriations for 
1952 which are carried in the pending 
bill $37,955,000,000 would be added to 


the corrected figure for the $44,278,000,- . 


000, which is now $36,004,000,000, which 
would mean in the neighborhood of ap- 
proximately $74,000,000,000, or fairly 
close to that figure. The additional ap- 
propriations carried in this bill, which 
include $23,148,621,000, would have to be 
added to the figure I have just stated, 
So by the end of 1953, without making 
further appropriations, the Defense Es- 
tablishment would have, either by way 
of appropriations authorized or ex- 
penditures which may be made from the 
expenditure budget, the additional 
amount of $23,000,000,000, thus making 
the total amount come fairly close to 
$100,000,000,000, I believe. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that all that money 
could not possibly be expended during 
the fiscal year 1952, for the reason that 
this budget contains cash appropriations 
for the building, let us say, of airplanes 
which will take 24 months to build. By 
virtue of making the appropriation, the 
Department of the Air Force can make 
its contract after this bill has been en- 
acted. Let us say that the contract is 
made on the first day of October 1951. 
Then the payment could not possibly be 
made until October 1953, and therefore 
that payment would not have its im- 
pact upon the economy in the fiscal year 
1952. That arrangement goes all 
through the budget. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that, 
and I think it is a fair explanation, ex- 
cept it means that through the system of 


appropriations and cash expenditures we 


are now using, the military do not have 
to come back to the Congress for addi- 
tional appropriations, as the military 
formerly did under the contract-author- 
ity arrangement. So what is actually 
being done—and I think this should be 
pointed out, and I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s frankness—is that we have not 
only an expenditures budget, in connec- 
tion with this appropriation bill, of near- 
ly $38,000,000,000, but also a carry-over, 
which at least was supposed to be ex- 
pended during this fiscal year, of nearly 
$37,000,000,000, plus the present appro- 
priation of $23,148,000,000, all to be car- 
ried over into 1953, thus being, in other 
words, a bookkeeping account of nearly 
$100,000,000,000, which the military will 
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have to spend in 1952 and in the fiscal 
year 1953. Is not that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, it is correct. 
That money is available for expenditure 
during these 2 years. It now is clear 
that all the money cannot possibly be 
expended during the first fiscal year. 
The table I read showed that the very 
best estimates which have been made 
would indicate that all the money could 
not possibly be spent during the first 


. fiscal year; and even though we have 


added $5,000,000,000 by the unanimous 
will of the committee, to expand the Na- 
tion’s air power, so that the United 
States may be ready, and the whole 
world may know it is ready, to carry the 
war implements to any aggressor, any- 
where upon the face of the earth. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I should like to 
answer, if I may do so without inter- 
fering. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts never inter- 
feres. He always adds to the informa- 
tion and intelligence and illumination 
of the audience. I am very glad to have 
the Senator from Massachusetts re- 
spond to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Before he does, I 
should like to say that there are two 
other things about which I wish to ask, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be here. 

Mr. WHERRY. For the sake of con- 
tinuity, I think they should be stated 
now. 

The first is this: Will there be any 
supplemental appropriations, in addi- 
tion to this appropriation? I speak now 
inasmuch as the committee included the 
so-called Maybank amendment, and I 
should like to know about it. Does it end 
the contemplated increase and expan- 
sion of our air power? 

In the second place, are there included 
in this measure any appropriations for 
Korea; or are any such appropriations 
to be anticipated, so that they would 
have to be added to the 1952 budget or 
to any other budget? 

I should like to obtain from the chair- 
man of the committee, if I can, his best 
judgment as to the total actual expend- 
itures for 1952 and the total actual ap- 
propriations which will be made in 1952, 
to be used either in 1952 or 1953, so that 
we shall have before the Members of 
the Senate, the combined figure, with 
all the items included in the one figure, 
if that is possible. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Last week the 
Senate passed the public works military 
authorization bill. As I recall, that bill 
authorized the expenditure of $5,300,- 
000,000-—— 

Mr. STENNIS. $5,700,000,000, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Mississippi corrects me by saying that 
bill authorized the expenditure of 
$5,700,000,000. Of course, that probably 
will ripen into some form of a supple- 
mental appropriation bill before this 
session is over. I understand that the 
House committee is beginning hearings 
upon it this week, perhaps today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator an- 
ticipate the provision of cash expendi- 
tures from that bill for this year, per- 
haps? 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY. I think there will 
be some, but I do not know how much. 
I am frank to say to the Senatar that 
I reserve my judgment about many of 
those authorizations, 

The Senator from Mississippi advises 
me that he thinks a request will be made 
for an appropriation of approximately 
$4,000,000,000, but not all of it can be 
spent in the fiscal year 1952. 

Let me answer further by saying that 
in the pending bill there is no appro- 
priation for money for Korea. 

Mr. WHERRY. Where are we get- 
ting the money for that war, and what 
is the Senator’s best judgment as to what 
will be required? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the bill does 
include money for the subsistence of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force; and 
the money for subsistence and the 
money for clothing and the money for 
all the normal, day-to-day expenditures 
provided by this bill will be expended 
wherever the military establishment 
may be operated. So to that extent this 
bill does finance operations in Korea. 
However, in Korea we are consuming 
matériel which was purchased and ac- 
cumulated before this time; in fact, some 
of it was inventory lasting over from 
World War II. That is being used, and 
I have no doubt that by January there 
will be a supplemental bill based upon 
the idea that this inventory should be 
replaced. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
have any conception, through evidence 
he has heard or conversations with the 
military chiefs, in regard to a minimum 
figure in respect to how much would be 
required? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should say that, 
if we were going to restore the entire 
inventory which has been expended in 
any year, it probably would take about 
$4,000,000,000; it might be more. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have heard the fig- 
ure of $5,400,000,000 stated as the mini- 
mum, and from that on up. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. No, that was the 
maximum, and that was based upon a 
continued operation. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that it would be 
safe to say that, in addition to the 
amount we have mentioned, of nearly 
$100,000,000,000, there must be taken 
into account also whatever supplemental 
appropriation may come up in connec- 
tion with the public-works bill, for cash 
expenditures, now estimated at around 
$4,000,000,000; and then, if a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Korean war 
comes before the House before the year 
is over, it also will have to be taken into 
account. E 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And these all amount 
to a round figure which we say is the 
1952 defense bill, in order that we may 
get the complete picture. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Yes; but always 
with the qualification that the expendi- 
tures will not keep pace with the appro- 
priations. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the things will 
have to be paid for some time. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that if the impact 
does not come this year, we will have it 
next year, or possibly the following year, 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. We should not 
hesitate to make it clear to the Con- 
gress and to the country that we are en- 
gaged on a terribly expensive program. 
The dollars which we are appropriating 
are being provided for the purpose of 
preserving the system of individual free- 
dom. In my judgment dollars alone will 
not win this war; it will require the 
spirit of America to win it and the reali- 
zation that we are engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with a totalitarian 
power which believes it is launching it- 
self upon world conquest. 

Mr. WHERRY. With the terrific 
amount of $100,000,000,000 in 1952, or, 
let us say, with an average of $100,000,- 
000,000 in 1952 and $100,000,000,000 in 
1953, does the Senator, who is a member 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, and who has studied the eco- 
nomic problems, believe our economy 
would stand the impact, in the absence 
of a complete regimentation of our 
people? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am hoping it 
can be done. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, we are all 
hoping; but what is the Senator’s judg- 
ment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In my judgment 
it can be done, if we win the cold war; 
but if we were thrown into a third world 
war, then I think that everything we 
stand for would be in jeopardy. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, if we get 
into a third world war, everything will 
be in jeopardy. What I am asking the 
distinguished Senator for is his opinion 
and judgment, based upon the studies of 
the joint committee on the economic re- 
port, with respect to the impact of this 
terrific inflation in our own country, 
upon our own economy. I am asking the 
distinguished Senator how he feels re- 
garding the bills about which we are 
now talking, and about the past bills. 
I still have ideas about where priorities 
should be applied in this defense bill, 
though I think they are not being ap- 
plied in that way. But, regardless of 
that, with inflation at its present point, 
and with practically $100,000,000,000 
added, in 1952, because we must pay the 
bills, or carry them over into 1953, with 
another big expenditure in 1953, does not 
the Senator feel that there will be a 
terrific impact upon the economy of this 
country? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course there 
will be a terrific impact; I agree with the 
Senator completely. The Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report only a month 
ago issued its unanimous report pointing 
out that inflation is still a danger. There 
can be no question about that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Perhaps it 
would be helpful, in connection with the 
figures which have been referred to in 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
Nebraska and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, to call attention to page 19 of the 
budget for the Defense Department for 
the fiscal year 1952. On that page it 
is shown that, in round figures, the total 
expenditures this year from prior-year 
authorizations would be $18,400,000,000, 
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and, from 1952 authorizations, $21,000,- 
000,000, or a total, in round figures, of 
$39,000,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator re- 
fer to the expenditures for this year? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I refer to the 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That will mean 
that, of the $36,000,000,000 which is car- 
ried over, only $18,400,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in 1952, and another $18,000,000,- 


_ 000 out of prior-year appropriations will 


be carried over into 1953 and 1954; and, 
of the $61,000,000,000, if it is all appro- 
priated, only $21,000,000,000 will be spent 
this year, and approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 would be carried over, with what- 
ever Congress may add to it next year. 

Those figures, of course, do not include 
the $4,000,000,000 for public works and 
the $5,000,000,000-plus for Korea, which 
have been mentioned. In other words, 
prior-year appropriations will not all be 
spent this year; they will be continued 
and carried forward, as will this year’s 
appropriation. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Of course, it 
should always be borne in mind that in 
the figures which we give, we are talking 
in terms of estimates. The figures in 
the budget report, from which I think 
the Senator was reading, were prepared 
in January. The figures which I read 
from the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report were prepared 
only a little over a month ago; so that 
the figures change from time to time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not also a fact 
that the amount to be spent will depend 
upon the capacity of the industries to 
produce the various articles which are 
needed? That is the determining factor 
as to the amount which will be carried 
over, is it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. No one knows better than 
does the Senator from Michigan the lag 
there has been with respect to machine 
tools. That has not been overcome, 
though it is certainly now in the process 
of being overcome. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Whether it is over- 
come will determine really the amount 
which will be spent this year and in the 
ensuing years, will it not? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has noted with keen distress that 
the committee has found it necessary to 
delete section 604 (b) of the bill, which 
deals with the release of inactive and 
volunteer reservists. The reference to 
this question begins at the bottom of 
page 6 of the report. I continue to be 
very much dismayed that so much of 
the fighting in the Korean war is 
required to be done by young Amer- 
icans who have already seen too much 
fighting and who have seen too much 
of war, as the result of their expé- 
rience and service in the late global 
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conflict. With that observation, I 
desire to ask the Senator a question. 

Short of all-out global war, the commit- 
tee does not expect any branch of the armed 
services to call any more men involuntarily 
into service who have had 12 months’ service 
during World War II. 


My question is, What does that lan- 
guage actually mean? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is, in terms, a 
very insistent suggestion to the armed 
services that they shall not call men 
who had World War II service. 

Mr. CAIN. Do the Senator from 
Wyoming and his colleagues on the com- 
mittee have reason to believe that no 
branch of the armed services, as of this 
time, is continuing to call into the serv- 
ice men who had 12 months’ service in 
World War II? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I am satis- 
ficd that the Department of Defense is 
ready to follow that program. The De- 
partment of Defense, and particularly 
the Army, set set up a program of rota- 
tion which really ought to be most en- 
couraging. The plan is to have at least 
100,000 reservists out of the armed serv- 
ices by December. 

When the hearing was held, the re- 
ports showed that on July 31 of this 
year 36,935 combat personnel had al- 
ready been rotated. The program is to 
bring these men back and distribute 
them to their homes. The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, in studying this problem 
a year or so ago, and in reporting a bill 
for universal military training, in report- 
ing the draft extension bill, and so forth, 
reduced the period of service to 17 
months; and the testimony before us is 
clear that, under the system which is 
now in operation, the men who had 
World War service will probably lose not 
to exceed 2 months before rotation, or 
before they are out of the service, beyond 
that which would have been provided 
under the House provision. 

The reason why the committee struck 
out section 604 (b) was that it was con- 
vinced that not to do so would seriously 
upset the organization and do a great 
deal of harm. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee knew that replacements could be 
obtained only by getting other men who 
had had, perhaps, the same sort of serv- 
ice. So that, all in all, while the com- 
mittee was meeting a situation which 
aroused the unanimous sympathy of its 
members, it was felt that the best thing 
to do was to let the present procedure 
continue. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will kindly 
permit me to make an observation and 
then ask one additional question, it ap- 
pears to me that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and a majority of his associates 
feel just as strongly as í do that the war 
going on in Korea shall, to the greatest 
possible extent, be fought by young men 
of this war's generation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CAIN. And that every inactive 
and active reservist ought to be gotten 
out of the service at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. CAIN. On the strength of the 
committee's report, would it be fair and 
reasonable for those of us who receive 
many letters on the subject to say that 
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as of the date of the report of the com- 
mittee it can fully be expected that no 
active or inactive reservist having had 12 
months of service in World War II will 
be called to the conflict in Korea? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the will of 
the committee; and if the bill is passed 
as the committee recommended, it will be 
the will of the Senate. I am satisfied 
from my conversations with officials of 
the Department of Defense that that will 
be their policy. 

Mr. President, I should like to add an- 
other word. During the consideration of 
this measure by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee I expressed to the committee my 
belief that we ought to undertake as a 
committee an investigation and check-up 
of the status of the armed services, and 
where they are, in Europe, in the United 
States, in Japan, and in Korea, so that 
there will not be any waste of the human 
resource which, after all, is our most 
valuable resource. 

Mr. CAIN. I express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Wyoming and I de- 
sire to say that I think it is a true state- 
ment to make that literally thousands of 
Americans who served well in the last 
war will derive a considerable amount 
of satisfaction from what has just been 
expressed by the Senator from Wyoming 
in speaking broadly not only for his com- 
mittee, but for a majority of the Sen- 
ate. I myself am very grateful for the 
Senator’s explanation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Washington is always very kind. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I, too, should like to 
express my appreciation of the splendid 
statement which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just made in regard to our ac- 
tive and inactive reservists. Can the 
Senator give us any assurance as to when 
the inactive or involuntary reservists 
can expect to be discharged from the 
service? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The process is go- 
ing on all the time, and the number of 
reservists discharged is mounting every 
month. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is a very encour- 
aging statement, and I sincerely trust 
the process will be stepped up, if pos- 
sible. During the debate on the military 
manpower bill, on February 27, I inter- 
rogated the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JoHNson], who had charge of the 
bill, in regard to the release of inactive 
reservists and those who were called in- 
voluntarily into the service. He read 
from the committee report and made a 
statement which will be found on page 
1575 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1951. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this brief colloquy between the 
distinguished Senator from Texas and 
myself may be made a part of the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. CARLSON. * * However, I ask the 
Senator if he will be so kind as to permit me 
to ask him another question respecting an- 


other component part of our military organ- 
ization which, I believe, has not been men- 
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tioned this afternoon. I refer to the Reserve. 
I do not believe there is a Member of this 
body who has not been disappointed, at 
least, by the way the Reserve program has 
been handled by the military authorities. 
In fact, I think it has been so poorly handled 
as to be disgraceful. But regardless of that, 
we are faced with the situation of dealing 
with Reserve. Did the committee consider 
that problem, or did it not take action upon 
it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The committee not 
only considered it, but notified the Depart- 
ment of Defense and notified the Senate, on 
page 56 of the report, in the following words: 

“The committee recognizes that our Re- 
serve program since World War II has not 
been adequate or realistic. We have re- 
quested that the necessary corrective action 
be taken and have received assurances that 
a new program is being prepared by the D2- 
partment of Defense and will be submitted 
in the near future.” 

The chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the very able junior Senator from 
Georgia Mr. RUSSELL], has announced that 
the Armed Services Committee will go into 
the whole question very thoroughly; and we 
hope that in a matter of weeks we shall be 
giving consideration to that question. 

Mr. Cartson. I thank the Senator from 
Texas for that encouraging statement. 


Mr. CARLSON. I understand from 
the Senator from Wyoming that results 
are being secured, so far as the release 
of inactive reservists is concerned. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. And that no involun- 
tary reservists who have served 12 
months or more in World War II are 
going to be called. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. As I said to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn], 
that is certainly the will of the commit- 
tee; and if the Senate passes the bill, it 
will be the will of the Senate. I think 
it will be adhered to. 

Mr. CARLSON. I sincerely hope that 
is true, I will be watching to see how sin- 
cere the Joint Chiefs of Staff are. I 
have received letters, as has every other 
Senator, probably, from men who have 
served several years. They do not feel 
they have received proper consideration 
and in fact neither do I. Last week I 
received a letter from a man who had 
served 5 years. The young men, when 
they were discharged from service in 
World War II, felt they had been as- 
sured if they signed as reservists they 
would not be recalled into service unless 
we were in an actual all-out war. The 
administration calls this a police action. 
So I think it is very important that the 
military authorities do everything within 
their power to secure replacements for 
these men so an early release can be 
given these reservists who have already 
given so much. 

I appreciate the statement which the 
Senator made as to the difficulty involved 
if we should demand immediate release. 
I feel that with the assurance given 
today we can feel a little better about the 
situation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
seems appropriate at this time that I 
make a slight reference to the consid- 
eration which is being given to our 
human resources. 

There have been great gains in pre- 
ventive medicine, under the research and 
development program carried out 
through the medical branch of the 
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armed services. Great gains have al- 
ready been achieved. The facts are that 
in World War II, 44 men out of every 
1,000 were off duty every day because 
of injury or illness. That was a vast 
improvement over the situation in World 
War I, when the rate was 58 out of every 
1,000 men. The testimony before our 
committee shows that at the present 
time only 39 men out of every 1,000 are so 
incapacitated. In terms of manpower, 
this means that on the average day there 
are now 6,500 fewer troops off duty be- 
cause of illness or injury than there 
would have been had the World War II 
rate prevailed. 

Our medical service has succeeded in 
conquering diseases which are sometimes 
epidemic in Korea, such as typhoid, 
smallpox, even tetanus. Because of the 
efficient care of the Medical Corps and 
the Armed Services’ educational pro- 
grams there have been only sporadic 
cases of these diseases among our men. 
They have been immunized against 
them. But, Mr. President, more impor- 
tant, even, than that, is the progress we 
have achieved in caring for wounded sol- 
diers. For example, of the 1,000 battle 
casualties receiving medical treatment 
facilities, 975 can now be expected to live. 
This is almost twice the survival ex- 
pectancy of the wounded during World 
War II. Not only have we had this great 
gain, but the Armed Services have estab- 
lished an educational and informational 
service which is bringing a new degree of 
education to the men who are in the 
Armed Services. 

The figures which have been presented 
to me indicate, as I recall, that some 
1,500 or 1,600 men who entered the Army 
without having finished the fifth grade, 
have now finished the fifth grade by 
taking advantage as volunteers of the 
educational facilities made available to 
them. There are mobile units which 
carry textbooks, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, sometimes almost up to the very 
front lines. One of these mobile units 
is equipped with a shower, so that the 
men may come from the field, go to the 
mobile unit, wash the grime and dirt of 
battle away, and turn to their books— 
and they are turning to them. But the 
most extraordinary thing to me was the 
fact that as compared with 15,029 sol- 
diers who completed their fifth year of 
education during the fiscal year 1951, 
5,365 men completed the eight grade, 
and 28,852 received high-school diplo- 
mas. So the United States Department 
of Defense is having consideration for 
the health and the minds of the men 
who are serving in the military forces. 

On the table before me I have a pho- 
tograph of one of the new training de- 
vices used by the Air Force. They call 
it a simulater. It was displayed to the 
members of the committee. In this de- 
vice the pilots of the new, highly tech- 
nical airplanes receive their training on 
the ground. Every possible condition of 
flight is simulated in this machine, even 
to the icing upon the wings of the air- 
plane. There is economy in the use of 
this machine, because it results in a 
training cost of $25 per man per hour as 
compared with a cost of not less than $50 
per man per hour if the training takes 
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place in the plane, to say nothing of the 
danger to the plane. 

Mr. President, I have taken consider- 
ably more time than I intended to take. 
I am sorry that it is not possible to bring 
secret weapons to the Chamber to ex- 
hibit them to the Members of the Senate. 
I do not like to talk about secret weap- 
ons, certainly not so long as the repre- 
sentatives of Tass have freedom of 
access to press conferences and even to 
the press gallery. 

Members of the Senate will be inter- 
ested, however, in looking at some of the 
objects on the desk before me. What I 
have just picked up is almost a flying 
disk. It is a new carrier for gasoline. 
It is made of synthetic rubber. It car- 
ries about five gallons of gasoline. It is 
now in use. It can be dropped to a 
tank or to any other vehicle using gaso- 
line or other fuel, and it has been 
dropped from heights of from 200 to, I 
believe, 1,000 feet. 

The research and development pro- 
gram has developed at least 200 new 
items which were not used in World 
War II, and which are now available for 
use in the fighting. Even in Korea we 
have the new Patton tank which, as I 
recall, General Collins told us, has a rec- 
ord of knocking out a ratio of 18 to 1 
in combat with Russian tanks operated 
perhaps by North Koreans, perhaps by 
Communist Chinese. 

The superior capacity of the Ameri- 
can fighting man, which was so clearly 
demonstrated during World War II, is 
again being demonstrated, and we are 
supplying him with all sorts of new im- 
plements of warfare which science and 
technology can devise. 

Mr. President, I have spent more time 
on this statement, which I intended to be 
brief, than I had in mind when I opened, 
but I am sure that Members of the Sen- 
ate might be interested in looking over 
what is on the table before me. 

Here we have a new walkie-talkie, for 
example, which is now in use. It has to 
be carried by the infantryman. It 
weighs 25 pounds as compared with a 
weight of about 45 pounds of the simi- 
lar instrument used during World War II. 

We have new land mines which are 
available, which are so devised that they 
are very difficult to detect. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am sure we are all 
greatly impressed by the Senator’s ex- 
planation of these new muniments of 
war he has referred to, and also im- 
pressed by the tremendous costs which 
are involved in producing them. May I 
ask what study has the committee given 
to the costs of the weapons or devices 
now being discussed? Are such matters 
as patents involved in the costs, or are 
there other details which would go to 
make them tremendously expensive? I 
understood the Senator to say that one 
instrument cost $250,000. What has 
been done by the committee to deter- 
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mine whether the costs involved are rea- 
sonable? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The committee 
has investigated and learned with great 
interest that the renegotiation program 
will function with respect to all these in- 
struments, so that a constant surveil- 
lance will be maintained to make sure 
that the costs are not excessive. Of 
course, inflation takes its toll here. In- 
flation increases the cost of defense just 
as it increases the cost of living. 

Mr. MURRAY. In making the origi- 
nal contract is any study given to wheth- 
er or not patents are involved upon the 
basis of which there will be excessive 
costs? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; every such 
factor is taken into consideration. I re- 
quested the Department to submit to us 
for the record a complete statement of 
the patent problem. The Senator from 
Montana will find it in the record. I do 
not have the page at the moment, but I 
shall advise him what it is later on. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator also 
stated that we cannot win the contest we 
are engaged in by dollars alone. I am 
sure the Senator approves of the stepped 
up program of the Voice of America as 
one way of meeting the world problem 
and the threat of Communist imperialism 
which is upon us. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Oh, I think we 
Should do everything that is humanly 
possible to win the minds of the people 
of the world. We are in a cold war with 
a ruthless and tyrannical dictatorship 
which plans a world conquest. It is seek- 
ing to convince the peoples of the world 
that the United States of America desires 
to step into the imperial shoes of the em- 
pires of the past. That is not the case. 
We know it is not the case. I think we 
should leave nothing undone to convey to 
the minds of the people of the whole 
world that we have no purpose of con- 
quest; that we seek only to lead the whole 
world to peace. For that reason I think 
we should use every new device that is 
possible. 

Mr. MURRAY. In other words, we are 
not depending upon dollars alone, or the 
power of military machines alone. We 
are depending also upon the principle 
that the world should come to under- 
stand what our democratic system of free 
enterprise means. We are not seeking 
to take anything from any other country 
in the world, but we are willing to help 
them attain the standards which we have 
in this country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my belief, 
which I have stated over and over 
again, that we here in America should 
use every energy to fight the war against 
inflation in the United States, so as to 
protect our economy and enable us to 
make contributions toward winning the 
economic war here. 

A few weeks ago I engaged in a radio 
discussion with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. I 
think we were in complete agreement. 
The Senator from Michigan said that it 
was too bad that some people seemed to 
think that a profit was to be made out 
of this program. I am convinced that 
no profit can be made out of it; nor 
should any profit be made. We ought to 
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devote our every effort to making the 
sacrifices which are necessary to bring 
about the desired result. 

Mr. MURRAY. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
there are no further questions—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have a question, if the Senator has com- 
pleted his general statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I refer to page 70, 
line 12, of the bill, where reference is 
made to gratuities offered by contractors 
to representatives of the Government. 
Would it not be well to add, after the 
word “offered” the words “or paid”? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor is quite right. When we come to that 
amendment I shall be very glad to accept 
it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There might be a 
case in which a demand was made for 
such a gratuity. The contractor might 
pay it and then say to the court and jury 
that there was no offer. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
have the Senator bring out that point. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is one fur- 
ther item to which I wish to refer. I 
realize that in committee reports the 
desire of the Congress may be indicated, 
even though specific language is not in- 
serted in a bill. Iam sure it is clear from 
page 7 of the report that it is the feeling 
of the committee that no one who is a 
volunteer reservist should be taken into 
the service unless it is really necessary, 
nor should he remain in the service any 
longer than is necessary for the good of 
the service and the country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is our feel- 
ing. I did not refer to this point during 
the previous discussion of the question, 
but the Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives is presently en- 
gaged in a legislative study of this prob- 
lem, and I think our own Armed Services 
Committee is likewise so engaged. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator real- 
izes how complicated a procedure it is to 
make up a chart of the services, and to 
take reservists out of the service under 
specific language in the law. However, 
merely because the Senate is removing 
the Van Zandt amendment should not 
indicate that it is not in sympathy with 
the idea and does not expect the plan to 
be carried out as soon as possible under 
the law. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The committee 
was completely in sympathy with the 
purpose of the amendment. We removed 
it only because we were convinced that 
it would do more harm than good by rea- 
son of the disruptive effect it would have 
upon our military organization, 

Mr. FERGUSON. If we placed cer- 
tain language in the statute, it would be 
absolutely mandatory, and no matter 
what the consequences were to the serv- 
ice, it would have to be obeyed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was the inten- 
tion of the committee, according to the 
language of the report, that the desired 
purpose should be accomplished if it 
could be done without doing violence to 
the service. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I recall, we 
were assured by the defense authorities 
that the average time under the 17- 
month provision would be 14 months. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There would be 


some who would have to be kept in for 


the full 17 months, but on the average 
they would be released after 14 months. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 


JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to delay the Senate at this 
time, but having just returned from the 
Japanese Peace Treaty Conference at 
San Francisco, I wish to express a per- 
sonal viewpoint on my responsibility as 
a United States Senator. 

I believe that the United States and 
the free world gained the initiative at 
the San Francisco Conference, and took 
the diplomatic initiative from the Soviet 
Union. I believe that the Soviet Union 
suffered one of its greatest diplomatic 
defeats at the San Francisco Conference. 
I hope that nothing will be done which 
will prevent the free world and the 
United States from maintaining the 
diplomatic initiative which we now have. 
For that reason I am very hopeful that 
the treaty may be ratified at an early 
date. If it is not feasible for the treaty 
to be brought up for ratification prior to 
the scheduled adjournment date of 
October 1, or if there are some practical 
problems in the way of bringing it up 
before that date, since the Senate alone 
is the body which acts on treaty ratifica- 
tions, I hope the Senate may be called 
back into session prior to January 3, at 
some time to be agreed upon, so that we 
can ratify the treaty, continue the 
leadership of the free world, and give 
encouragement to the other 48 nations 
which have signed the treaty at San 
Francisco, so that they too may proceed 
with the ratification. 

In other words, now that we have the 
diplomatic ball, we should continue to 
hold it and not fumble it. We should 
keep the Soviet Union on the defensive 
from now on. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very much 
gratified by the statement of the Senator 
from California. I should like to ask if 
it was his impression that the American 
delegates, particularly John Foster 
Dulles and Secretary Acheson, handled 
themselves well at the conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois without any men- 
tal reservation whatever that I think the 
entire American delegation—Secretary 
of State Acheson, Mr. Dulles, and our 
senatorial representatives -who were 
present—handled themselves in a su- 
perb manner. I believe that fairness 
and equity would require me to say that 
the job which Secretary Acheson did in 
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presiding over the conference was out- 
standing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask if the Sen- 
ator from California noticed any tend- 
ency on the part of the Secretary of 
State to be overly tender toward the Rus- 
sian delegate, Mr. Gromyko? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. As I have just 
pointed out, I think he handled himself 
in a superb manner as the presiding of- 
ficer of the conference. I think there 
was a clear indication of the closest type 
of bipartisan cooperation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Acheson, 
and the representatives of other nations 
quite properly gave much of the credit 
for this treaty to Mr. John Foster Dulles. 
While I myself had no official connec- 
tion with the meeting, I will say that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Iowa IMr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who were pres- 
ent in an official capacity, cooperated 
fully. To them also goes a considerable 
share of the credit for what I think has 
been a great diplomatic victory on the 
part of the free world. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As one Member of 
the Senate, I thank the Senator from 
California for his very excellent speech, 
which rises above party. I think it isa 
very eloquent testimonial on certain 
matters. 

Koji KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
from California believe that one of the 
finest things of all was the telegram 
which John Foster Dulles sent to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I think the 
telegram which Mr. Dulles sent to Gen- 
eral MacArthur was well deserved. I 
believe everyone who has any knowl- 
edge of the Japanese Treaty recognizes 
the fact that long ago General MacAr- 
thur, felt that the time had come for a 
peace treaty to be put into effect between 
Japan, the Unied States, and the other 
powers which had been at war. 

Personally, I regret very much that 
General MacArthur was not one of the 
American delegates at the Peace Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. I believe, how- 
ever, the telegram which Mr. Dulles sent 
to General MacArthur gave full recog- 
nition to the splendid work which Gen- 
eral MacArthur had done, both in help- 
ing the rehabilitation of Japan and in 
changing that nation of 80,000,000 for- 
mer enemies into what we hope and be- 
lieve will be supporters of the free na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr. LANGER. Did it not seem to the 
distinguished Senator from California 
that the telegram was unusually well 
worded? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I believe it 
Was very well worded and very well 
deserved, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wanted to 
note the fact that among the distin- 
guished delegates who attended the San 
Francisco conference was a South Caro- 
linian, who, as a member and as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House has worked untiringly in 
behalf of the betterment of our foreign 
relations. I refer to Representative 
Ricuarps, of South Carolina. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina that I did not mean to overlook any 
of the Members of the House. However, 
since I was making a very brief report 
to the Senate I covered only our col- 
leagues. Certainly the Members of the 
House who attended the conference were 
very helpful in the work of the con- 
ference. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is one fur- 
ther matter, with reference to which I 
should like to inquire of the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
who is handling the bill on the floor of 
the Senate. My inquiry has to do with 
the question of chauffeurs, which the 
committee discusses at page 5 of the re- 
port. I am certain that the fact that 
no amendment has been proposed so far 
on the reduction of the number of chauf- 
feurs in the Military Establishment is 
not due to the fact that the subcommit- 
tee did not feel that there was an excess 
number of chauffeurs in the Department 
of Defense, but rather that the subcom- 
mittee feels the question is one of very 
vital importance, and an investigation 
and a survey should be made to deter- 
mine where chauffeurs are essential and 
necessary and where they are really sur- 
plusage, and therefore the subcommit- 
tee did not insist upon inserting in the 
bill a provision which would reduce the 
chauffeurs to a certain number. Is that 
a correct statement? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. I am glad to be able to 
say to him that it is my intention, as a 
Member of the Senate, to introduce a 
bill, which will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, to serve as 
the basis for just such a study. The bill 
I have in mind would deny to any re- 
tired officer an automobile or chauffeur 
at Government expense, except while 
on active duty for the Government. I 
believe the idea of furnishing chauffeurs 
in a very broad and generous manner 
for nongovernmental purposes ought to 
be corrected. I believe the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, a legislative committee, 
is the committee which ought to make 
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the study, because many of the officers 
who receive such privileges do so under 
existing law. ’ 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming also feel that the 
persons in charge of the three services 
should be apprised as a part of the offi- 
cial record, that the committee feels 
there is an excess number of chauffeurs, 
and some action should be taken in the 
coming year, in addition to an investi- 
gation being made 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; that was 
discussed fully with the representatives 
of the Secretary of Defense. I am quite 
confident that steps will be taken to 
carry out the program referred to in the 
report, and perhaps it may even be car- 
red further. X 

I am sure that the general plan will 
be to handle the automobiles under a 
pooling system, and that throughout the 
country, at the various stations and 
camps, studies will be undertaken to 
police the use of automobiles, so that 
there may be no abuse in that respect. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
read for committee amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The question may 
have been covered in the Senator’s gen- 
eral statement and explanation, but I 
was not able to be present at the time. 
Did the Senator’s general statement 
cover the present unexpended balances 
to the credit of all the services and agen- 
cies for all the purposes covered in the 
pending bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming know approximately 
what those unexpended balances are? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. A state- 
ment of them is contained in the report. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be very glad to 
refer to the report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Georgia will find the information at page 
2 of the report. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are consider- 
able in the aggregate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes. The 
committee was very careful to go into 
the problem of carry-overs and expendi- 
tures. We put into the record the 
tables which were prepared by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
showing that fact. We have amended 
the bill to make it clear that the cash 
appropriations which cannot be ex- 
pended in 1952 will be expended in fu- 
ture years, the purpose being to make 
sure that the inflationary impact will 
not be so great as would appear, and 
also to make it clear that the revenues 
of the Government for a single year 
would not be needed to carry the bur- 
den of the expenditures. So, members 
of the Committee on Finance, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
is the efficient chairman, will know that 
while we appropriate $61,000,000,000 
plus in the pending bill, $23,148,000,000 
cannot possibly be expended during 1952, 
and perhaps not all of the $37,900,000,- 
000, which is set down for fiscal 1952. 

Mr. GEORGE. My second question 
related to that particular point. I as- 
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sume that the report shows, and that 
the Senator’s address covered, the esti- 
mated expenditures which will be made 
by the armed services out of prior ap- 
propriations and from this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. During this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is set forth, 
and I shall amplify it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would appreciate it 
if the Senator would do so, because I 
was unable to be on the floor, and I 
should like to be able to vote advisedly. 
It is obvious that all the money carried in 
the bill and all the money appropriated 
in the bill, together with the contract 
authorities, if such are contained in the 
bill, could not be expended during this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. First let me say to 
the able Senator from Georgia that the 
bill does contain contract authority. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not? 

Mr. OMAHONEx. It is all cash. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the REcorp at this point in my 
remarks the table from which I quoted, 
which is found at page 1482 of the hear- 
ings. The table was prepared by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Taste I.—Authorizations, total funds avail- 
able, and administrative budget expendi- 
tures for Defense Department military 


Junctions, actual fiscal year 1951, estimated 
1952-56 


[Billions of dollars} 


47.6 57.0 19.2 37.8 
60.7 98.5 40.0 58.5 
45.0 | 103.5 55.5 48.0 
35.0 83.0 50.0 33.0 
35.0 68.0 40.0 23.0 
35.0 63.0 35.0 28.0 


Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely wish to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee with reference to page 1 
of the report. I note the following 
words: 

It was deemed desirable, in order to make 
clear that the total sum appropriated will 
not flow into the stream of purchasing power 
during fiscal year 1952, to make a clear dis- 
tinction in the bill between these two cate- 
gories of expenditure. 


That refers to appropriations and ex- 
penditures. In speaking about inflation, 
is it not correct to say that competition 
for goods will also create pressures for 
inflation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course that is 
correct. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. If contracts are 
let to contractors and contractors let 
subcontracts to subcontractors, pressures 
can be brought about by a demand for 
goods to fill the orders, just as if the 
expenditures had actually been made, 
and we do not avoid inflationary pres- 
sures by merely not spending the money. 
The letting of contracts is also an infla- 
tionary pressure, is it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. Of course, that is the 
reason for the system of allocations of 
scarce materials, which is being admin- 
istered under the general direction of 
Mr, Charles E. Wilson. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The fact that we 
set them apart in the reference, in order 
to indicate how much will be expended 
this year and how much will go into the 
economic blood stream after this year, 
prevents anyone from receiving a false 
impression to the effect that this entire 
amount of appropriations will be spent 
this year, thus stimulating the economic 
activity of the country during this year, 
does it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct, 
and I am glad the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has made that statement. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s courtesy in yielding to me. 

On page 2 of the report I notice the 
statement that the latest estimate of 
actual cash expenditures during the 
fiscal year 1952 is $39,284,000,000, which 
in turn is divided in the ways there 
stated. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Earlier today I 
stated that that figure includes a typo- 
graphical error made in the computa- 
tion by the Department of Defense. 

The Senator is referring to the last 
table, is he? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am referring to 
the bottom of page 2. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Les, the second 
fable, I believe. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Very well. What 
is the question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My question is, first, 
in view of the Senator’s remarks, is 
that the figure which is estimated? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les, it is an esti- 
mate of expenditures. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does it include cer- 
tain amounts for public works which 
have military significance? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, it does not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will that be ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The original esti- 
mate was $4,500,000,000, but it was not 
included in this bill. This bill includes 


only a very small amount—$102,000,000, 


as I recall—for public works, 

The bill the Senate passed last week 
authorizes $5,877,000,000—I believe that 
is the correct figure—for public works. 
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Today the hearings are beginning on the 
part of the House committee. My best 
advice from the members of the Armed 
Services Committee is that recom- 
mendations probably not exceeding 
$4,500,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 will be 
made, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On the whole, would 
those be closely connected with the mili- 
tary? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Oh, yes; all of 
them are. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. All of them are? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr MILLIKIN. Does the figure $39,- 
284,000,000 include allowance for ex- 
penditures for Korea? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; it in- 
cludes all expenditures that will be 
made. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is in the figure 
$39,284,000,000, is it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The approximate- 
ly $5,000,000,000 for public works is the 
amount of an appropriation in addition 
to the $61,000,000,000 we are making 
available in this bill, plus the $44,000,- 
000,000 that is a carry-over from previ- 
ous appropriations, all of which will 
bring the total amount of the appro- 
priations, together with the $5,000,000,- 
000 of public works carried in this bill 
and in a previous bill, to approximately 
$110,000,000,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That probably 
would be the cash available; I think the 
Senator’s figures probably are correct, 
assuming that the $5,000,000,000 will be 
appropriated. My advice is that the De- 
partment will not ask for more than 
$4,500,000,000. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; it probably 
will be a little less than $5,000,000,000, 
However, in round numbers the total 
probably will be approximately $110,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I had already 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Vermont will permit me to ask a 
question first, in connection with the re- 
cent questions asked by the Senator from 
Colorado, I shall appreciate it very much. 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, In view of the 
courtesy of the Senator from Vermont, 
I am glad to yield now to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, to permit him to 
ask a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have already 
asked whether the $39,000,000,000 figure 
includes expenditures for Korea. It is 
my understanding that nothing for Ko- 
rea is included in the budget estimates. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 


that the expenditures figure which was - 


given to the Senator from Wyoming by 
the Armed Forces does not include any- 
thing for Korea, 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY, Let me point out 
to the Senator that every soldier, every 
marine, every airman, and every naval 
person, including both officers and en- 
listed personnel, now on service in Korea 
is receiving his pay, his subsistence, and 
his equipage, and the like; and appro- 
Actas for all of that is carried in this 

ill, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. However, is it 
not true that certain provisions must be 
made for equipment which is used up? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, ma- 
tériel is being consumed now, as I 
pointed out earlier today. What may be 
the decision of Congress with respect to 
replacing such expended inventories, I 
shall not now pretend to guess. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Wyoming would not be willing to 
make a guess or an estimate about that 
now. It that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, I would not 
guess about it now. Perhaps we would 
not need to make such a provision. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But the figure 
which has been bandied about—let us 
put it that way 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. However, it has 
nothing to do with the question which 
was asked by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, who was asking about expenditures 
during 1952. I say to him that the fig- 
ures before us now give the closest pos- 
sible estimate we can obtain at this time, 
taking everything into consideration in 
regard to what expenditures will be made 
by us for operations in Korea, in Europe, 
and elsewhere during the fiscal year 1952. 
Expenditures may be speeded up. I do 
not know; no one can guess. We may 
wish to spend some money to replace 
some of the ammunition which is being 
shot away and some of the tanks which 
are being destroyed; but much of that 
will be provided by the items contained 
in this bill, because it provides for build- 
ing new tanks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming yield for another 
question while the Senator from Colo- 
rado is in the Chamber? I think it is 
important to give the Senator from Colo- 
rado all the information we can. This 
thought was running through my mind: 
A supplemental request is expected 
either in October or in January, presum- 
ably. We have been told that in open 
session. Has the Senator any idea 
whether any of that money, compara- 
tively little of which will be expended 
this year, I believe, may be expended in 
addition to the amounts provided in 
this measure? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I have said to the 
representatives of the Department of 
Defense that in my judgment any sup- 
plemental bill of that kind can well await 
the next session of Congress, because it 
is not needed now. This bill appropri- 
ates sufficient money to carry on opera- 
tions at full scale until the next session 
of Congress, with the exception of the 
money which may be needed to build the 
public works which were authorized in 
the bill passed a few days ago. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one Senator 
on this side of the aisle, I sincerely hope 
the Senator from Wyoming is correct, 
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I hope no supplemental bill will be 
brought up at this session. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will do my best 
to see that I am correct as to that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that the 
pending bill authorizes the placing of 
contracts for goods, materials, and serv- 
ices which may not be paid for until 
some years in the future. Am I correct 
as to that? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, the Senator is 
not quite correct, as he has made the 
statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am referring to the de- 
livery of goods and services 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This bill provides 
no contract authority, as we have or- 
dinarily used that term. This bill con- 
tains provisions for cash. I have divided 
the proposed cash appropriations into 
two categories: first, those which are ca- 
pable of being expended in 1952; second, 
those which cannot possibly be expended 
until 1953. I have made that division 
because many of the items we are build- 
ing, such as huge planes and the aircraft 
carrier, cannot possibly be delivered in 
1952, and therefore will not have to be 
paid for until months hence. However, 
in the bill we include cash appropriations 
for them, so that the contracts may be 
made and the obligations assumed, and 
so that the contractors may know that 
they have authority to proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the event the emer- 
gency becomes less acute and the need 
for the large expenditures abates some- 
what, is there included in the bill a pro- 
vision for cancellation of contracts? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is not neces- 
sary. The Congress has complete au- 
thority at any time to rescind an appro- 
priation; and all the contracts which are 
being made contain, as I understand, 
provisions with respect to their termina- 
tion in the event of a change of condi- 
tions. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has already 
answered my next and last question; and 
I thank him. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Illinois has been seeking recognition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I want 
to make some comments, after the Sen- 
ator has yielded the floor. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Then, I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan listened with interest to the 
colloquy between the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, in regard to a supplemental bill. 
The Senator from Wyoming will recall 
that in the subcommittee, time after 
time, the question was raised as to 
whether this bill contained any provi- 
sion for carrying on the Korean war. 
Does the Senator feel that if the truce 
is not effectuated, the Korean war can 
be carried on out of the $39,284,000,000 
of cash mentioned on page 2 of the 
report? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, I think if the 
truce does not become effective, if war 
is carried on at maximum proportions, 
as it ought to be in that case, expend- 
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itures of as much as $5,000,000,000 might 
be necessary. But in my response to the 
Senator from Massachusetts I was 
merely calling attention to the differ- 
ence between the day-to-day expendi- 
tures for a military force and the capital 
expenditures necessary for the procure- 
ment of long-peace-time items. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thought the REC- 
orp ought to be rather clear relative to 
the Korean situation. As the Korean war 
has been conducted in the past, mate- 
rial has not been used, of course, in the 
way it would in an all-out war; but if 
the truce is not made, I think China and 
North Korea should understand that 
America really intends to push the con- 
fiict to an early conclusion, and thet, if 
necessary, a supplemental bill for the re- 
quired weapons and wherewithal in con- 
nection with the Korean situation will be 
forthcoming. i 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes. I am 
glad the Senator made that statement. 
I think it ought tə be perfectly clear 
that the Korean war has been fought 
with a huge inventory of ammunition, 
of arms, and of matériel of every kind, 
which had been accumulated and saved 
over from the end of World War ïl, and 
that we are now producing a continuous 
stream of matériel to take the place of 
those munitions, arms, and matériel. 
Of course, it may be necessary eventu- 
ally to make a supplemental appropria- 
tion. As the Senator from Michigan so 
well says, the Communist Chinese and 
the North Koreans must know that if 
there is not a cease-fire, the United 
States has the men and has the mate- 
rial, and has the most devastating weap- 
ons ever conceived, which can be de- 
livered, if they want war. We hope they 
want peace. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
amendments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator makes that request, will 
he yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently in another forum I had occasion 
to compliment the able and distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
for the most thorough job which he did 
on the bill during the hearings. As a 
member of the subcommittee, I wish to 
make that statement for the record. 
Because of other committee responsi- 
bilities, I was unable to attend all the 
sessions of the subcommittee, but I may 
say for the record, and I am glad to say 
for the record, that the able chairman, 
and the subcommittee, under his leader- 
ship, did as thorough and as competent 
a job in developing the facts upon which 
to base this appropriation as has been 
done in connection with any appropria- 
tion measure which it has been my 
E to observe during its considera- 

on. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
most gracious. 

Mr. FERGUSON. IH. President, will 
the Senator yield? 5 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely desire to 
join in the remarks of the distinguished 
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Senator from Arkansas. I have worked 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, and I know the care and at- 
tention which, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, he hes given and the fine 
service he has rendered, in connection 
with the pending bill. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Iam very appre- 
ciative, Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, that I may make 
those sentiments unanimous? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. As a member of the sub- 
committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming is chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sena- 


-tor from Arkansas and the distinguished 


Senator from Michigan, paying tribute 
to the very fine and able work which the 
Senator from Wyoming did on this bill. 
I know with what great care and fine 
intelligence he conducted the hearings, 
and how thoroughly end ably he consid- 
ered the bill before submitting it to the 
Senate. I know that the bill contains 
very many constructive, statesmanlike 
suggestions which were written into it 
because of the fine thought and initia- 
tive and superior judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. He has done a very 
excellent job. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam most grate- 
ful for the statements of the Senator. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. If I may, as the junior 
Senator from Wyoming, I should like to 
say to the Senators who have so highly 
complimented my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Wyoming, that I appreciate 
very greatly the sentiments expressed 
regarding him. Of course, I know, and 
have known for many years, the very 
splendid work which the senior Senator 
from Wyoming does on any piece of legis- 
lation which he undertakes to handle. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Mr. President, I 
am overcome by the various statements 
which have been made, and it calls to my 
mind an oversight on my part. I have 
failed to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee were, 
without exception, as cooperative and 
straightforward and lucid in their ex- 
planations of the various items of the 
bill as one could hope for. From Dep- 
uty Secretary Lovett down to the most 
junior lieutenant who appeared around 
our committee table they were ready to 
respond to every question which was pre- 
sented. I felt very, very much encour- 
aged, Mr. President, by the spirit of effi- 
ciency and patriotism and devotion to 
duty which was displayed throughout 
these hearings by all the witnesses who 
appeared on behalf of the Department of 
Defense. And, of course, I cannot over- 
look the clerk of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Francis S. Hewitt, who sits beside me, 
handing me the answers to all the ques- 
tions which are propounded. He worked 


` quite as diligently as I or any other 


member of the committee, and I want 
him to understand that we appreciate 
his work. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, al- 
though not a member of the committee, 
yet merely as one Member of the Senate, 
I should like to join with the members of 
the committee in paying tribute to the 
senior Senator from Wyoming for the 
care and energy and fine public spirit 
which he showed, along with the other 
members of the committee. The size of 
the hearings, numbering some 1,900 
pages, is testimony to some of the work 
performed; and that, I suppose, is really 
only the beginning of the story. There 
are a number of clauses which have been 
inserted in the bill which are an especial 
tribute to the Senator from Wyoming, 
notably, the clause which prohibits in the 
future contractors entertaining or im- 
properly influencing officers of the sup- 
ply services. I think that is a very ex- 
cellent provision, and one which should 
be applied to all Government contractors 
and officials. It will remove one source 
of contamination, and will help to pre- 
serve the purity both of our military and 
civil service, and I think, in the long run, 
it will save the Government hundreds of 
millions and perhaps billions of dollars. 
So I do not wish to be outdone by my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the magnifi- 
cent work which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has done. 

REDUCTIONS IN MILITARY BUDGET MUST NOT 

IMPAIR ARMED STRENGTH 

Mr. President, one approaches the 
military budget with mingled feelings of 
awe and fright. It is the most important 
budget which can come before us in 
terms both of national defense and 
amount of money involved. I think every 
Member of this body, and certainly the 
senior Senator from Illinois, wants to 
have this country as strongly prepared 
as possible. I happen to be one who 
thinks that the ceiling of 3,500,000 men is 
perhaps too low, and that we should go 
above that ceiling. I think it is quite 
probable that we should go above the 95 
air groups which the committee has 
recommended. I think we should have 
a larger Marine Corps, at least four di- 
visions instead of two and one-third di- 
visions. 

So, Mr. President, I hope any remarks 
which I may make will not indicate any 
desire on my part for a smaller amount 
of preparedness. I believe, however, that 
we should scrutinize the budget very 
carefully, to ascertain whether we are 
paying too much for the degree of 
preparedness which is provided, whether 
the costs per man, per ship, per plane, 
per gun, are more than they might be 
with proper management. My remarks 
will be devoted entirely to the point of 
efficiency and waste, not to any argu- 
ment that we should reduce our arma- 
ment, but to the possibility that we 
might get the same amount of strength 
with a smaller expenditure. 

ONE-FIFTH OF OUR NATIONAL INCOME FOR 

DEFENSE 

The figures which have been given to 
us today are, in a sense, staggering. 
They represent an appropriation of more 
than $61,000,000,000, not all, of course, 
to be spent this year, but to be appropri- 
ated—$61,000,000,000; one-fifth of our 
national income of around $300,000,000,- 
000. That will require the efforts of 
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13,000,000 men and women, or roughly 
one-fifth of the labor force, working all 
the year, It is truly a staggering figure. 

Sixty-one billion dollars is equal to the 
total amount of money spent last year 
by the National and State Governments 
combined, because last year the National 
Government appropriated approximate- 
ly $43,000,000,000, and State and local 
governments $18,000,000,000, making a 
total of $61,000,000,000. We are now ap- 
propriating for defense alone one-fifth 
of the national income, and as large a 
total as was spent by all branches of gov- 
ernment last year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Illinois is using the word “ex- 
penditures“ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought I said ap- 
propria tions.“ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator re- 
ferred to expenditures of more than 
861.000.000, 009. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I meant appro- 
priations“ and not expenditures“ of 
861.000, 000,000. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES THIS YEAR LARGER THAN 
THIS BILL ALONE INDICATES 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Wyoming has said, his committee esti- 
mates that roughly $38,000,000,000 of 
dollars will actually be spent this year, 
but, as has been developed in the col- 
loquy, this will not include expenditures 
under the $4,900,000,000 military con- 
struction bill which we passed last week. 
It was also developed in the, colloquy 
that it does not include any extraordi- 
nary expenses occasioned by the Korean 
War. The prospect of winding up that 
war in the near future is somewhat dim, 
and I think we must be prepared for 
large expenditures for matériel, ord- 
nance, and other implements and weap- 
ons ef war during the period which lies 
ahead. 

Also, as the Senator from Wyoming 
has said, the costs of military supplies 
and equipment may increase as much as 
$5,000,000,000. As anyone’s judgment 
on this important question is likely to be 
a guess, my own opinion is that we shall 
be doing very well if actual military ex- 
penditures do not amount to $45,000,- 
000,000 during the coming year. Indeed, 
they may exceed that amount. 

Mr. President, one is awed by the mag- 
nitude of the figures, and one is almost 
frightened in dealing with them, be- 
cause no one wishes to diminish the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the Nation. One 
is always afraid, if he makes a proposal, 
that it will affect military efficiency. I 
have noticed that if anyone seeks to 
economize, the Defense Department is 
quick to say it will impair the Nation’s 
military efficiency. 

We do not wish to cripple the effec- 
tiveness of the Nation. Therefore our 
friends in the National Defense Es- 
tablishment have us at a disadvantage. 
Because of their advantage on technical 
military knowledge, they make us reluc- 
tant to criticize their budget. We are al- 
ways afraid that it may impair our na- 
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tional defense or that we may be ac- 
cused of trying to impair it. We are al- 
ways afraid that if we vote for a reduc- 
tion in a given expenditure, not only will 
our friends in the Defense Department 
criticize us, but our opponents in our 
States and congressional districts back 
home will say, “When you voted to cut 
the appropriation, you voted to weaken 
the preparedness program of the United 
States of America.” 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. My purpose in ris- 
ing, I will say to the Senator, was to 
suggest that the testimony from the lips 
of Deputy Secretary Lovett ought to be 
read by every Member of the Senate. I 
am sure that after reading it, Senators 
will agree that the purpose, at least of 
the Deputy Secretary, was to hold ex- 
penditures down toa minimum. Let me 
illustrate it by what he told the com- 
mittee, that the sum total of all the re- 
que ts which were presented to him and 
to the comptroller when they were un- 
dertaking to prepare the budget amount- 
ed to approximately $104,000,000,000, and 
that they were cut down to $60,650,000,- 
000 when they were presented to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. I desire to make 
clear the complete confidence I have in 
Deputy Secretary Lovett and his as- 
sistants, and in the comptroller, and in 
all those who have been working day 
and night to organize the budget for the 
defense of our country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming, and I wish to say that 
Ishare his sentiments. I think Secretary 
Lovett is a fine public servant. I have 
similarly characterized the Secretary of 
Defense, General Marshall, on numerous 
occasions, and I think Mr. McNeil is a 
competent comptroller, I am sure the 
officials in the Department of Defense 
have done their best, although I am sure 
that even they with the best of inten- 
tions, cannot know where all the waste 
exists throughout a 361.000, 000, 000 
budget. I certainly do not want any re- 
marks which I may make to be regarded 
as a criticism either of their patriotism 
or of their character. Let the RECORD 
be perfectly clear on that. 

But, at the same time, as Senators we 
have a responsibility ourselves. An ap- 
propriation of $61,000,000,000, one-fifth 
of the national income, should be care- 
fully scrutinized by Senators before they 
vote, even though it might expose them 
to charges, which they know to be false, 
but which may nevertheless be made. 

So it is in a spirit of awe and fright 
that I rise to make a few remarks this 
afternoon, I also make them in a spirit 
of great humility. The committee has 
wrestled with this matter for weeks. The 
Defense Department has spent months 
in working with the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I know that those men 
worked long hours. We realize that we 
must be very humble when we rise to 
discuss this question. 

CONGRESS SHOULD SCRUTINIZE ALL EXPENDITURES 


But, unless we are to give up a repre- 
sentative democracy, it is the function 
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of the Congress to scrutinize these ex- 
penditures. When we cease to scrutinize 
the expenditures, when we appropriate 
implicitly every dollar that is asked of us, 
then we shall have passed from being a 
representative democracy into being a 
militarized nation in which the General 
Staff makes the decision, and the popu- 
larly elected representatives of the peo- 
ple merely follow suit. I hope we have 
not reached that point now. I hope we 
will never reach it. So it is with these 
mingled emotions that I rise to discuss 
this budget. 

Mr. President, without criticizing any- 
body I do think that there are certain 
portions of the budget which deserve 
some examination. But before I venture 
upon a discussion of the individual items 
I should like to mention two weaknesses 
of the armed services which are crystal 
clear to anyone who has ever served 
with combat troops, and which I think 
are known also to those who have not 
served with combat troops. 

FIRST WEAKNESS: TENDENCY TO INFLATE OVER- 
HEAD PERSONNEL 

The first is the tendency of the Armed 
Forces to have a disproportionate share 
of their manpower locked up in the ad- 
ministrative and the supply services. 
We have had much testimony about the 
so-called divisional slice, and it has been 
testified, I believe, by General Marshall 
himself, that in order to put combat 
troops, or troops within combat units 
equal to 23,000 in number, it is necessary 
to have 100,000 men in the Army. In 
other words, in order to get 23,000 men 
in a combat division, and allied units, the 
Army has to have 100,000 men. Or to put 
it in another way, with 100,000 men in 
uniform there are only 23,000 in combat 
units. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Did I understand the 
Senator to say he was quoting General 
Marshall? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was my under- 
standing that the statement came from 
General Marshall. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam very much inter- 
ested in those facts, Mr. President. I 
would not question the Senator’s state- 
ment at all. But, can he be more spe- 
cific? I think those figures have an im- 
portant bearing on the subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the testimony 
on the Marine Corps bill was developed 
in April of this year, the statement was 
quoted, and was never challenged, that, 
roughly, the Army had to have a total of 
100,000 men in order to put 23,000 in 
combat units. 

I desire to point out another qualifica- 
tion, namely, that in a division, equal to 
18,800 men they are all treated as be- 
ing entirely combat, whereas we know 
that inside the division the headquar- 
ters unit, the supply unit, the motor 
transport unit, the ordnance unit, com- 
prise a very large proportion of the total 
number. One of the great problems 
which I think the Army has not solved is 
the problem of getting maximum fire 
power out of every 100,000 men. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I rose to make 
the same remarks relative to the Sena- 
tor’s statement as did the Senator from 
Mississippi. It was my understanding, 
and I tried to take it up very quickly, 
that for every 20,000 men in a division 
there were something over 60,000 other 
men—not 100,000. That was the so- 
called division slice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The division is com- 
posed of 18,800 men as I remember. My 
figure was that for every 23,000 combat 
men there have to be roughly 77,000 
more. My figure was for a reinforced 
division stiffened up with artillery and 
with other specialized units. 

That is a great weakness. I do not 
think the Army has solved it yet, al- 
though I understand that Mrs. Rosen- 
berg, Assistant Secretary of Defense in 
charge of manpower policies, is trying to 
improve this situation. I am not one 
who says that every man in an infantry 
division should be carrying a rifle or a 
machine gun, or that every man in artil- 
lery units should man the guns. Sup- 
porting units are needed. But if there 
is one thing which dispirits the combat 
soldier it is the fact that while he is on 
the front line in a rifle company bearing 
the brunt of the casualties there are 
thousands and tens of thousands safe 
back in the supply units in the rear. 
There is nothing which not only hurts 
the effectiveness but also the morale of 
the Armed Forces so much as the enor- 
mous preponderance of supply and ad- 
ministrative troops. f 

EXPERIENCE SHOWS THE NEED FOR 
3 IMPROVEMENT z 

Mr. President, we in the Marine Corps 
prided ourselves on having a small ratio 
of administrative and supply men as 
compared with combat men. I shall 
never forget, however, the Battle of 
Peleliu, if I may be permitted to speak of 
that, where we suffered something like 
6,500 casualties. The burden of those 
casualties fell almost entirely on the in- 
fantry regiments and the rifle companies, 
so that finally many of these combat 
units were down to a strength of 20 or 
25 men per company. As the same time 
there were 10,000 men and more in the 
supply and administrative units in the 
rear. 

At the end of that battle the fighting 
was being done by a relatively small 
number of men, while there were enor- 
mous numbers of men in the rear, rela- 
tively safe and comparatively unexposed 
to danger, so that the effectiveness of 
our force was much reduced. In other 
words, the proportionate effectiveness 
of a division diminishes as the battle 
progresses, as the casualties in the com- 
bat units mount while the supporting 
forces in the rear remain relatively 
intact. 

Mr. STENNIS. Are those men in the 
same division? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, in the same di- 
vision. That is merely on the division 
level. When we come to the corps level 
and the Army level then we have still 
further overexpansion. I would say 
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have proceeded on the assumption that 
there is an unlimited supply of man- 
power and that there is no need, or little 
need, for economizing in the use of man- 
power in the administrative and supply 
units. I feel that to the men who inside 
the Army do the fighting they owe an 
obligation to reduce the waste in supply 
troops and in overhead troops. 

I have given some thought to the 
formulation of an amendment which 
may be somewhat inflexible, but which 
could have substantial morale value, 
namely, that in combat zones and in 
theaters of operation, supply, and ad- 
ministrative troops shall not exceed in 
number, or perhaps shall not exceed a 
given proportion, of those who are in 
actual combat units. 

A second weakness of the military is 
in connection with the so-called services 
of supply. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator leaves the point he has been 
discussing, will he yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator ex- 
plain what he means by the supply 
units? Does that include men who are 
definitely in supply, or is it shock troops 
that can be sent in? 

Mr. DOUGAS. No, it includes en- 
gaged men in the supply services. I 
would say combat troops are quite obvi- 
ously troops in infantry regiments; or 
artillery regiments, which although they 
often do not suffer many casualties 
themselves, are necessary in the support 
of infantry troops, tank units, scout com- 
panies, and so forth. But I regard as 
service groups headquarters battalion, 
supply units, ordnance companies, motor 
transport, and the like. There can be 
variations in classification and nomen- 
clature in all these matters. But the 
point is I do not think that our military 
leaders have sufficiently appreciated the 
importance of reducing the ratio of over- 
head troops to combat troops. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
true that the men to whom the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is referring have had 
the same basic combat training the 
other men have had, and may be used 
for combat purposes in time of emer- 
gency? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is generally 
true, but the point is they usually be- 
come so specialized after a period of time 
that it is hard to put them into the com- 
bat units. 

I hope the Senator will forgive me if I 
refer to the Marine Corps again. We 
prided ourselves in the Marine Corps in 
having everyone a so-called Marine. 
Everyone was given basic training. Ev- 
eryone presumably knew how to use a 
rifle. But some had had their basic 
training months or in some cases years 
previous to their battle experience, they 
usually had lost a great deal of their 
original skill as riflemen, as well as their 
physical conditioning. So the com- 
manding generals were reluctant to put 
them into the combat units because they 
thought they were not fully prepared to 
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At Peleliu, for instance, if the Sen- 
ator will forgive a further reference to 
my own experience, I tried to form a bat- 
talion out of the headquarters troops in 
order to bring reinforcements up to the 
front, and that was the objection, name- 
ly, that the supply troops were not pre- 
pared for combat, and it may have been 
a valid objection that was offered at the 
time. If this is true of the Marine Corps, 
how much more true would it be of the 
Army? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. But there 
are many instances on record of such 
men having been put into the fight, and 
having saved the day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. That was 
true at the Battle of the Bulge. My point 
is that the use of supply troops in com- 
bat tends to be a last desperate resort, 
and thet the administrative units are 
swollen before that. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I was a 
little perplexed when the Senator said 
something about an amendment. How 
would the Senator go about limiting, 
with any degree of accuracy, the com- 
parative number of troops in combat and 
noncombat service at any given time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be difficult, 
but I think it might serve as a reminder 
to the generals of our Armed Forces that 
the Congress wants them to get the 
maximum amount of fire power from a 
given number of men. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I think 
the Senator’s objective is a very worthy 
one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should point out 
that this limitation would only apply 
in combat zones and theaters of opera- 
tion. 

TENDENCY OF GENERALS TO INFLATE THEIR 

PERSONAL STAFFS 

The Senator from Maryland led me 
into a somewhat incautious observation. 
There is a tendency on the part of nearly 
all commanding generals to inflate their 
personal staffs. They like to have large 
numbers of officers and men—and civil- 
ian employees—around them. They re- 
gard staff work as extremely important. 

Also if a man fails in a combat unit 
as an officer he tends to be transferred to 
the staff, so that he can then give orders 
to the officers and men in the staff units. 
Everyone who has served with combat 
troops knows about this inflation of the 
staff and of the supply units. There is 
a great and crying need for attention to 
this problem. 

SECOND WEAKNESS: THE SUPPLY AND 
PROCUREMENT FORCES 

The second great trouble which de- 
velops is in connection with supply. I 
want to be very careful in what I say 
here. I am sure that the officers in 
the service of supply want to do a good 
job. I am sure that in their hearts 
they are patriotic. But they are ex- 
posed to great temptations, to which 
the men in the combat units are not 
exposed. The men in the combat units 
have the problem of bravery and skill 
in battle. The men in the supply units 
have the problem of working hard, of 
not wasting material, and of getting 
100 cents’ worth of value out of every 
dollar. They also have a different set 
of temptations unknown to the combat 
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soldier, and they develop a different set 
of weaknesses, of which the military 
services are not always fully cognizant; 
or, if cognizant, they do not fully move 
to meet them. 

Everyone is aware of the difference 
between the level of personal living at 
headquarters units and in supply units 
in the field, as compared with the living 
conditions of combat companies at the 
front. One of the most distressing 
things is that at the very time men are 
dying in the rifie companies at the front, 
the supplies are being used up in the 
supply units in the rear by the men 
around headquarters or by the men who 
have access to the supplies. That is 
one of the most shocking disparities 
which everyone knows about, but about 
which little is done, nevertheless. It 
is one of the worst enemies to morale, 
because the men at the front who are 
bearing the burdens, taking the losses, 
and being killed and wounded know that 
just a few miles behind them the quar- 
termasters, the adjutants, and the others 
are living high. The farther back we 
go, the worse the situation becomes. 
That disparity is tremendously detri- 
mental to morale. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PROCUREMENT OFFICERS 


Then we have the problem of the pro- 
curement officers who place the con- 
tracts in this country, thousands of miles 
away from danger. A large proportion 
of those men are very fine gentlemen. 
However, we would be less than frank if 
we were not also aware that some have 
failed in their obligations to the service 
and to the country. In saying this I am 
in no way washing dirty linen in public. 

It so happened that I was at the naval 
Lospital at Bethesda throughout the 
latter part of 1945 and 1946, at the time 
when the Garsson case burst upon the 
headlines. I shall never forget our men 
in the hospital seeing photographs of a 
general of the United States Army danc- 
ing at a wedding reception at the Hotel 
Pierre in New York at the very time when 
the battle of the Bulge was being fought, 
and when we were losing thousands of 
men from wounds and frostbite. This 
man, who had apparently been very close 
to the Garssons, went to New York at 
their expense. I have before me photo- 
graphs showing him dancing at the re- 
ception. That same gentleman later 
emerged in the so-called 5-percenter in- 
vestigation in 1949. He was never court 


martialed or disciplined; on the con- - 


trary he was allowed to resign, and I 
consider that rather mild treatment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was rather mild 
treatment, especially in view of the fact 
that the situation had to be brought to 
the attention of the public by a congres- 
sional committee, rather than by the 
military themselves. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
believe the Senator from Michigan 
played a considerable part in that in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I recall the photo- 
graph to which the Senator refers. I 
think it is always sad when such mat- 
ters are not disclosed by the military 
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themselves, and when the military do 
not immediately discharge the culprits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then we were all 
shocked by what happened when a high 
procurement officer of the Air Force was 
brought before a Senate committee. It 
was found that he had indulged in 
highly unethical practices, for which he 
later served a term in prison. I believe 
the Senator from Michigan was instru- 
mental in pushing that investigation as 
well, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Again it was a sen- 
atorial committee which had to go into 
the matter. It was not done by the 
Armed Forces themselves. 

THE 5-PERCENT INVESTIGATION 


Last year the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hoey] conducted a very 
able investigation into the activities of 
five percenters. One of the generals 
whom I have previously mentioned 
showed up again. Moreover, a man 
who was then the Chief of the Supply 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps 
was found to have been a close friend 
of James V. Hunt, one of the alleged 
five percenters. This general gave con- 
fidential information about the pur- 
chase program for supplies and equip- 
ment for the Army. That confidential 
information was given to Mr. Hunt be- 
fore it was made available to the general 
public. In sending this information to 
Mr. Hunt, the general said he con- 
sidered it advisable that the information 
should be considered “between us—con- 
fidential.” $ 

This same general was also involved 
in certain other activities, such as help- 
ing a chemical company to get a con- 
tract with the Army canceled. This 
general was suspended at the beginning 
of the five-percenter investigation. At 
the end of the investigation he was pub- 
licly reprimanded for what the Secre- 
tary of the Army merely called errors 
of judgment, but he continues to serve 
as Quartermaster General, head of the 
entire Quartermaster Corps. 

In recent months we have had an in- 
vestigation by a House committee, which 
disclosed abuses in the Detroit branch 
of the Ordnance Division and certain 
improprieties on the part of its com- 
manding officer. The facts were brought 
out by the House committee under the 
very able leadership of Representative 
Porter Harpy, whom I have only once 
or twice met, but who I believe is an 
outstanding public servant. 

These facts were not brought out by 
the Armed Forces. They were brought 
out by a House committee. It is in- 
teresting to note that the reaction of the 
Armed Forces was that this command- 
ing officer should be transferred to Heid- 
elberg, Germany. I had never thought 
that transfer to Heidelberg would be a 
particularly unpleasant assignment, or 
would be considered as much of a dis- 
ciplinary measure. It is a beautiful town 
above the Rhine. He was to be trans- 
ferred to a position of equal responsi- 
bility. 

This particular general made an ex- 
traordinary defense. As I remember, 
subject to correction, he stated that he 
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had done only what all others did in ac- 
cepting entertainment from contractors. 
It was the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] who protested the as- 
signment of this general to Heidelberg, 
and demanded a greater degree of pun- 
ishment. According to newspaper ac- 
counts, the Army then considered send- 
ing him to Japan, but he has finally been 
assigned to the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. But the point I want to make 
is that again it took a congressional in- 
vestigation to bring out the facts and 
that even after a congressional investi- 
gation the Army was very slow to disci- 
pline its erring general—very, very slow 
in disciplining him. 
a THE TOLEDO SITUATION 


A short time ago the Hardy committee 
evidently found things wrong in Toledo, 
and the Army asked for permission to 
make an investigation first before the 
congressional committee published its re- 
sults. Ido not know what has happened 
in the Toledo case. I believe the case is 
still under investigation, but I would sug- 
gest that Representative Harpy watch 
that very carefully. 

Mr. President, I do not think we should 
let the impression get abroad that en- 
listed men who do wrong are court-mar- 
tialed and sent to prison for long prison 
terms, that cadets who cheat on their ex- 
aminations are dismissed, but that gen- 
erals who err are slapped lightly on the 
wrist and reprimanded, and frequently 
advanced. 

It is no attack upon the military forces 
of our country to say that such action 
destroys morale more effectively than 
almost any other activity, and, with all 
deference to the military authorities and 
with all respect to the services and the 
supply system, they have not been suffi- 
ciently vigilant nor have they been suffi- 
ciently firm in trying to discipline their 
leaders in these matters and in trying to 
assure a higher standard of behavior. 

If I may state it in its baldest terms, 
that is not the way to get 100 cents worth 
of value for every dollar. That sort of 
practice leads to waste—waste of men 
and waste material—and it tends to 
break down the morale of the fighting 
forces themselves. 

Mr. President, I know that we should 
not condemn a barrel because of a few 
rotten apples init. However, the way to 
prevent the apples in a barrel from con- 
tracting rot is to remove the apples which 
have shown rot, so that the contamina- 
tion will not spread. 

WASTE IS INDICATED 


My point is that a sufficient number 
of cases have developed to permit Mem- 
bers of the Senate at least to wonder 
whether some of the military costs may 
not be padded. I certainly do not be- 
lieve or assert that they are padded in- 
tentionally by those on top, because we 
cannot get more honorable men than 
General Marshall and Mr. Lovett, but the 
figures are built up from estimates com- 
ing from below, from levels which it is 
impossible for Messrs. Lovett and Mar- 
shall to scrutinize enough to eliminate all 
waste. We in the Congress, therefore, 
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should be certain that there is a complete 
scrutiny made of all the items. 

Mr. President, more than dollars are 
involved in this question. The morale of 
the armed services themselves is in- 
volved. 

I do not wish to speak at length, but I 
should like to mention a few soft spots, 
which at least I have detected in the 
military system and with respect to 
which I believe economies could be made. 

FLIGHT PAY 


First I should like to deal with the 
question of flight pay for flying person- 
nel, particularly for officers assigned to 
ground duty. The system of extra pay 
for the flying forces developed, because 
of the high risk involved in the early 
days, in order to compensate for the ex- 
tra hazard which the fiyers incurred. It 
was probably necessary in the early 
stages of aviation development. i 

Bonus pay for duty involving flight 
was originally conceived to attract well- 
educated young men to build the Army 
and Navy Air Corps, during the 1920's, 
when military service was not a popular 
vocation and aircraft were extra-hazard- 
ous contraptions. 

Today the Air Force and Navy have 
no difficulty in attracting the type of 
young men they wantin numbers. Each 
service has a month-long waiting list of 
applicants. All young men must now 
take their turn of service in the Armed 
Forces; and fiying is much more attrac- 
tive than the infantry and the deep blue 
sea. 

Noncombatant air flight has become 
relatively nonhazardous. Vastly im- 
proved planes, radio and navigational 
aids, and so forth, have reduced military 
air casualties to a relatively small num- 
ber—424 in 1949— Air Force; 216 during 
the first 4 months of 1950—Air Force, 

Combat flying is extra-hazardous; a 
case can be made on the hazards involved 
in the conditions under which opera- 
tional, training, and test flights are 
made. However, administrative, main- 
tenance, and proficiency flying are not 
much more dangerous than commercial 
flying and do not justify the flight-pay 
bonus. Flight pay is especially unjusti- 
fied in the cases of those who are not 
primarily assigned to flight duties, but 
who pick up a few hours flight time per 
month to qualify for the extra $100 to 
$210 allowance. 

Toward the end of the war, the poor 
privates in the rifle companies had a 
higher percentage of casualties than fly- 
ing personnel. Yet, there was no com- 
parable increase in the pay of the pri- 
vates. 

Lately, a great weakness has developed 
in flight pay, in that it has been allowed 
to cover not only personnel actually as- 
signed to flying, but also to personnel 
assigned to desk duty. All that is neces- 
sary to qualify for flight pay is to get in 
4 hours flying time a month. 

Far from increasing the effectiveness 
of the group or wing to which these desk 
pilots were attached, it actually dimin- 
ished the effectiveness. Expensive air- 
planes and high-octane gasoline were 
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used for phony missions and joy riding, 
in order that they could get their small 
number of hours in the air, and thus get 
the higher pay. The Government used 
up enormous amounts of gasoline and 
exposed the planes to extra hazards in 
giving incentive to these fellows to fiy, 
not only on joy rides but on pay rides. 
Anyone who served near an aviation unit 
knows that to be a fact. 

In many cases, it would be cheaper to 
give the flight pay without the necessity 
of putting in the flying time. For in- 
stance, one committee report during the 
Eighty-first Congress, pointed out that it 
cost the Government at that time about 
$200,000,000 in airplane and fuel expense 
to enable personnel to earn an extra 
$75,000,000 in flight pay. 

RESTRICTION ON FLIGHT PAY COULD SAVE AS 

MUCH AS $100,000,000 

j Ishall offer an amendment which will 
make me still more unpopular with the 
Air Force, which will apply tighter re- 
strictions to the application of flight 
pay. From estimates which I have made, 
the amendment will save between $50,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000. The total in 
the budget for flight pay for the Air 
Force alone is $125,000,000. About one- 
fifth of it is for proficiency flying of desk 
pilots, 4 hours a month. That is a gravy 
train if there ever was one. That 
amounts to $25,000,000. With further 
restriction applying not only to the Air 
Force, but to the Navy as well, I believe 
we can save up to $100,000,000—perhaps 
more when the savings in gasoline and 
aircraft are considered. 

I should like to emphasize that such 
an amendment would not prohibit pro- 
ficiency flying, even though I have never 
been convinced of its value. When a 
pilot, who has been assigned to a desk 
job, returns to flying, a short refresher 
course should be adequate. Further- 
more, many of these pilots can never fly 
in combat anyway, because of age re- 
strictions. Another point which I should 
mention is that plane types change rap- 
idly, and proficiency flying in an old 
plane is worthless in flying a new type. 
What good is proficiency flying in a pro- 
peller-driven plane for flying a jet-pro- 
pelled plane. But I still would not pro- 
hibit proficiency flying, although I shall 
try to stop bonus pay for it. 

Some of the sea pay of naval officers 
is a somewhat dubious distinction. Naval 
officers who are quartered ashore go out 
on a boat one night or two nights a 
month, and thus can claim they are at 
sea. I believe we have had naval officers 
who have cruised the combat waters of 
the Potomac and thus have been re- 
garded as being on sea duty. I do not 
want to mention names, because I do 
not believe in going after individuals. 
A real abuse exists, and the armed serv- 
ices thus far have not seen fit to cor- 
rect it. 

TRAVEL ALLOWANCES IN ZONES OF EXPENSES 
ACTUALLY INCURRED 

Let me turn to another point. I refer 
to travel pay. Because of my white hair 
I was assigned as adjutant to my division 
in the Pacific during its noncombat 
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period. I wrote travel orders which 
moved men around the Pacific, from one 
station to another. There is a provision 
to the effect that a man on travel duty 
receives an expense allowance of $6 a 
day. It was impossible for a man to 
spend more than 35 cents a day, because 
there were no hotels. We were operating 
in an area where there were only Govern- 
ment installations. When a man came 
to a station his fellows would take him 
in as a matter of course. 

I do not wish to pin roses on myself, 
but I refused to issue travel orders for 
$6 a day, because the expenses were not 
incurred. But I know that all through 
the Pacific $6. a day was being granted. 
I made a hasty estimate one day, and it 
seemed to me that there must have been 
millions of dollars of gravy in the form 
of travel allowances for expenses which 
were never incurred. I may be giving 
away professional secrets in this regard, 
but these practices should be considered, 
and the taxpayer should not be forced 
to pay for such excessive travel pay. 

I shall submit an amendment to re- 
strict travel allowance payments to the 
actual amount of expense incurred in 
travel, so that if there are no expenses 
incurred no reimbursement can be made. 
I believe that since we increased travel 
allowance for civilian employees from $6 
to $9 a day probably we should increase 
the military travel allowance to $9 a 
day. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
will recall that we had a colloquy a short 
time ago with respect to a division slice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would like to 
say to the Senator from Illinois that 
since we engaged in that colloquy I have 
checked with the Department of De- 
fense—and I can give to the Senator 
the names of the persons with whom 
I talked about the matter—and I have 
received some figures. Based on July 
1931 figures, and based strictly on the 
18 divisions of the Army, a division slice 
is 86,000. In addition to the 18 divisions 
the Army has other combat units, such 
as regimental combat teams, separate 
battalions, special artillery groups, and 
antiaircraft artillery battalions. These 
separate units are the equivalent of 6 
divisions in combat strength. So that 
if we add the 6 divisions to the 18 divi- 
sions we have a total of 24 divisions. 
On that basis the combat slice is 64,260. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Two and two-thirds 
times the number in the combat units, 
with less than 100,000 men, is roughly 
37,000. The figures have changed very 
much from the ones General Marshall 
gave earlier in the year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The figures 
stated by me are as of July 31 of this 
year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it assumed that 
the divisions are at full strength, or are 
the figures based on the actual number 
of men in the divisions? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe the 
figures are based on divisions at full 
strength. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. To the degree to 
which the divisions are at less than full 
strength, the ratio of combat men to the 
total number would be diminished. 

So, Mr. President, as I have said, we 
could save millions of dollars on the 
item of travel allowances, 

ONE BILLION FIVE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The budgets provide approximately 
$1,500,000,000 for research and develop- 
ment purposes. Mr. President, re- 
search” is a blessed word nowadays. All 
one has to do in order to get large 
amounts of money appropriated is to say 
that the money is intended for research. 

In that connection let me say that all 
of us remember the old lady who said she 
loved the blessed word “Mesopotamia”; 
she did not know what it meant, but it 
sounded fine, and it always had a mes- 
meric influence over her. Thus, Mr. 
President, the word “research” has a 
mesmeric influence over the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Congress of the 
United States. 

Of course, Mr. President, research has 
resulted in some wonderful things; it has 
produced the atomic bomb, the so-called 
proximity fuze, radar, and a whole series 
of other important things. However, I 
happen to have spent a great deal of re- 
search money in my day, and I know 
that today much of the money appropri- 
ated for research can be wasted. Many 
projects upon which large amounts of 
money are spent seem extremely un- 
necessary. 

I believe that the titles to numerous of 
the projects are classified. I do not wish 
to indulge in ridicule by bringing a long 
list of them out into the open by reading 
them here on the floor; but certainly the 
titles or some of them are strange and 
wonderful to look at, particularly those 
in the field of psychological warfare and 
group morale. If we probe deeply into 
the research budget, I fhink we shall find 
that a lot of this money is going down the 
drain. So I urge all of us to sprinkle a 
little salt on the appropriations for re- 
search, for which we are spending $1,- 
500,000,000. 

LESS ESSENTIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS CAN WAIT 

Suppose we cut that item 5 percent, 
which amounts to roughly $75,000,000. 
Would that mean we would lose 5 percent 
of the effectiveness of the research? Ido 
not believe so. Those in charge of the 
program would abandon, I hope, the most 
foolish of the projects and with close 
scrutiny they should, I believe, be able to 
consolidate some of the similar research 
projects being undertaken by each of the 
services; and personally I do not believe 
the research program would suffer very 
much; perhaps it would not suffer at all. 
In other words, to diminish by 5 percent 
the expenditures for research would not 
reduce the effectiveness of the research 
program by a proportionate amount. 

Let me give an example, during World 
War II one of the large aircraft compa- 
nies, having more research and develop- 
ment money than necessary for its engi- 
neering division, decided to make com- 
plete ink tracings on expensive tracing 
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cloth of all the drawing of an obsolete 
airplane. This project consumed thou- 
sands of man-hours, money, and mate- 
rials. It was completely unnecessary; 
some adequate records were available in 
blueprints. If we reduce the amount of 
money available for research and devel- 
opment, this is the type of work which 
would go by the boards; not such items 
as top research on atomic energy or guid- 
ed missiles. 

Then I have before me a written de- 
scription ofa project, and I wonder 
whether it is to be regarded as classified. 
The item is marked “restricted.” That is 
the lowest form of classification. Let me 
ask the Senator from Wyoming whether 
I would be breaching the security regula- 
tions of the Government if I read into the 
Recorp a description of a project entitled 
“basic inductee barometer.” 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois is a very good 
judge of what he may put into the Rec- 
orp and what he will keep out of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me show this to 
the Senator from Wyoming. I do not 
wish to be responsible for a breach of 
security. This item is called “basic in- 
ductee barometer.” 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois has handed me 
a document which apparently has been 
handed to him by someone in the De- 
partment of Defense. On the document 
is printed the word “restricted.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the lowest 
classification. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Yes, it is the low- 
est classification. 

The Senator cannot put upon me the 
responsibility for his divulging that 
which was handed to him under a classi- 
fication of “restricted.” 

Before the Senator came on the floor, 
I said that for my part I would not in- 
dulge in a description of any operation 
by the Department of Defense which was 
classified, so long as I know that repre- 
sentatives of Tass are here in Washing- 
ton and are able to put 2 and 2 together. 

The Senator from Illinois must be 
his own judge of what he releases from 
the umbrella of restrictions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I turn 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], who is a member of the Armed 
Services Committee; and I offer him this 
description of a research project, and 
ask him whether he thinks I would be 
violating security if I were to read this 
description. 

Mr. STENNIS. In other words, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Illinois 
turns from a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee which handles this ap- 
propriation to a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. In effect, the Sen- 
ator is now appealing to a lower court. 
However, he is supposed to go to a higher 
court, if he is not satisfied by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that the 
weather report is classified “restricted” 
by the military services? 

It will be noted, Mr. President, that 
if we say that everything that has a 
“restricted” stamp put upon it can never 
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be divulged, then the military depart- 
rient will be like the doctors, who can 
always bury their mistakes. [Laughter.] 

Let me call upon the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], who served 
with great distinction in the Navy dur- 
ing the war, to look at the description 
of this project and see whether I would 
be betraying any secrets if I were to 
read aloud this description. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does my able 
friend, the Senator from Illinois have 
any knowledge as to who determines 
when the stamp “restricted” shall be 
placed upon certain documents and when 
it shall not be placed upon certain docu- 
ments? : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I do not. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I take it that the 
Senator from Illinois is aware that cer- 
tain high-ranking officers of the armed 
services—to my knowledge, in the past 
made it a practice—and I hope this 
no longer is true—to have certain non- 
descript and routine papers stamped 
“secret” for their own private purposes? 
There were occasions when officers who 
wanted to take a trip across the country 
in a drawing room at public expense— 
induced the cooperation of the ensign on 
the night watch or the sergeant on duty 
at the headquarters or department to 
stamp, for example, the day’s roster in 
the department from where the officer 
happened to be working with those 
papers in his brief case. 

The top brass traveled to the Pacific 
coast, to visit this daughter and son-in- 
law, while he enjoyed a month’s vaca- 
tion in sunny California on a per diem 
expense account basis. Those papers 
were marked “top secret,” in order to 
enable him to have a drawing room. 
Had the papers been simply marked 
“secret” he would have had to obtain 
leave and travel on his own time, at his 
own expense, and rough it in a lower 
berth. [Laughter.] This abuse was a 
notorious practice at one time and ap- 
plies to the freedom with which the 
“secret” rubber stamp is used. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Missouri giving me a lawyer’s opinion to 
the effect that the security of the United 
States would not be endangered in the 
Slightest if I read aloud the description 
of this research project? 

Mr. HENNINGS. While I must dis- 
claim any pretensions to expertness in 
classification of service papers, I can say 
to the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois that I can see in nowise how the 
reading of that matter just handed to 
me by the distinguished Senator would 
in anywise endanger the security or 
safety or in any degree impair the de- 
fenses of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of that as- 
surance—although with some trepida- 
tion, but on the whole feeling that the 
balance is in favor of not violating our 
security—I should like to read the de- 
scription of the research project in re- 
gard to “basic inductee barometer.” 

Now that we have received assurance 
in connection with these other matters, 
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I should like to read the description 
which I have before me, which is headed 
“Basic inductee barometer”: 


Under mobilization conditions, quantities 
of men are inducted into naval service who 
do not voluntarily choose such service as 
their way of life. Their acceptance of their 
new status as members of the Navy varies 
through wide ranges. The active, volunteer 
reservist, at one end, has demonstrated his 
readiness to serve if needed. At the other 
extreme, there may be numbers who as ac- 
tively reject or oppose their role as Navy in- 


ductees. In between will be all shades and. 


degrees of acceptance. This project will 
provide for the development of a continuous 
base-line measure of inductee reaction upon 
entrance into naval service. It is planned 
to start administration of the device with 
the advent of mass or partial mobilization, 
through recruit training commands and re- 
ceiving stations and to continue its admin- 
istration at regular intervals. The range of 
content will include personal reactions de- 
rived from the readjustment in 

from civilian to military status, attitudes 
toward the American role in the war, and the 
degree of faith and confidence in naval 
equipment, leadership, and operations. Of 
special importance will be the analysis of the 
effects of enemy propaganda, and the pos- 
sible effects of temporary national reverses, 
or of conditioned, prolonged, and perhaps 
inconclusive hostilities or mobilization short 
of war. 


Mr. President, it was H. L. Mencken, I 
think, who once described the writings of 
Thorstein Veblen as being “pots of pish- 
posh.” Isometimes think that this some- 
what classic description could be applied 
to some of the project description I have 
read. There are others, but for reasons 
of brevity I shall not give them. 

NEARLY $3,000,000,000 FOR EXPEDITING 
PRODUCTION 

Mr. President, if we go through the 
budget we. shall find some interesting 
items under what is termed “expediting 
production.” ‘They total approximately 
$2,942,000,000, $1,100,000,000 for the 
Army, $732,000,000 for the Navy, $1,109,- 
000,000 for the Air Force. What are 
these items? They are to be used to buy 
tools and equipment and machinery, to 
which the Government will hold title, 
but which will be used by the contractors 
in producing articles for the military. It 
is also to be used to build or to rehabili- 
tate Government-owned plants, prima- 
rily for the production of highly classi- 
fied items. A 

I desire to emphasize that these ap- 
propriations of nearly $3,000,000,000 are 
over and aboye any help which the con- 
tractor might get through (a) acceler- 
ated amortization, (b) a guaranteed V- 
loan, through section 301 of the Defense 
Production Act, or (c) a direct loan from 
the RFC. 

I should like to point out that in many 
cases these companies are to get at least 
two of these advantages, accelerated 
amortization of investments for plant 
construction, plus the buying of the tools 
and equipment by the Government. 

An analysis of the figures for the Air 
Force alone shows that the estimate of 
obligations for facilities and equipment 
under the term “expediting production” 
for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
amount to $1,889,000,000. But the firms 
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receiving this equipment from the Air 
Force for the production of Air Force 
items were also receiving $495,000,000 
worth of certificates of necessity for ac- 
celerated amortization and loan guaran- 
ties amounting. to $187,796,000, plus 
some small direct loans. 

I have here a list of 11 large companies, 
receiving large amounts of tax amor- 
tization privileges, and for whom the 
Government is to spend large amounts 
for machinery and equipment. This list 
shows both the planned expenditures for 
machinery and equipment and the 
amount of accelerated amortization 
which is to be given. 

I do not believe in itemizing individual 
names, because it exposes an individual 
company to criticism which at times is 
unjust, and holds it up to suspicion, 
when in some cases suspicion is not jus- 
tified. So, just as last Friday I did not 
give the names of the magazines which 
were getting enormous gross revenues 
from advertising, I shall not give the 
names of these industrial concerns. 
DUPLICATION OF TAX CERTIFICATES AND GOVERN= 

MENT-FURNISHED - FACILITIES 


But I cite the case of one large com- 
pany for whom the Government is to 
buy equipment valued at $215,980,000, 
which has already obtained $126,741,- 
000 in accelerated amortization. I shall 
cite also the case of another company, 
for which the Government is to buy 
equipment valued at $146,450,000, for 
which $76,079,000 in accelerated amor- 
tization has already been granted. An- 
other company, which is to get $50,000,- 
000 for equipment, has been granted 
$22,000,000 of accelerated amortization, 
Another company, which is getting $59,- 
000,000 of equipment, has been granted 
$5,374,000 of accelerated amortization. 
Another company, which is getting $6,- 
000,000 in equipment, has had granted 
to it $5,478,000 of accelerated amortiza- 
tion. Another company, which is getting 
$17,070,000 worth of equipment, has had 
granted to it $6,303,000 of accelerated 
amortization. One company which is 
getting equipment valued at $2,470,000, 
has had a certificate of necessity of $4,- 
201,000, and has had a loan of $25,000,- 
000 guaranteed. I wish to emphasize 
that these are for the Air Force only. 

Now, Mr. President, at the time the 
Defense Production Act was under con- 
sideration, when the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] proposed that 
the Government should build plants, he 
stirred up a storm upon the floor. That 
was said to be socialism, and he was quite 
bitterly taken to task for proposing that 
the Government could build plants. 
Yet, here is a proposal to have the Gov- 
ernment appropriate $3,000,000,000 for 
purchasing equipment and putting up 
plants, in addition to all the certificates 
of necessity for accelerated amortiza- 
tion, guaranteed loans, and direct loans. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I merely desire to 
comment on the Senator’s reminder of 
what the proposal was, when it was made 
by my colleague the junior Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Benton], to say that I 
do not believe the proposal he made at 
that time was socialistic, in any sense 
of the word. As the Senator knows, 
during World War II, the Government 
built plants, Unfortunately, they sold 
some of them at a price of 20 cents on 
the dollar, to some of the people who 
would cry socialism today if the experi- 
ment were repeated, because they feel 
they would not be able to get them for 
20 cents on the dollar, since, “once bit- 
ten, twice shy,” the Government would 
not permit it again. I have in mind the 
United States Steel's acquisition at 
Provo, Utah, of those great steel mills, 
at approximately 25 cents on the dollar, 
and I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that they are getting ready to take 
$40,000,000 more, if they can get it, to 
deepen the Trinity River, so that they 
can ship their products out at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

When the President of the United 
States, in 1948, pointed out that we had 
to have an increase in steel capacity, and 
that, unless the steel industry got busy, 
the Government would have to take a 
hand in it, they cried “socialism” and 
“communism.” Now they are proceed- 
ing by the use of amortization certifi- 
cates, by which they are going to amor- 
tize their cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To date, certificates 
of necessity for investments totaling 
$9,300,000,000 have been issued. 

Mr. McMAHON. But that is not so- 
cialism at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But this is a proposal 
for $3,000,000,000 worth of Government 
purchases of equipment and machinery, 
which is then to be given to the com- 
panies for them to use, although the 
Government will retain title to them. 
The point is that after the war a very 
considerable portion of that equipment 
will have peacetime industrial uses, just 
as after the last war. That is particu- 
larly true, if I may use an example, in 
the case of heavy presses for aircraft 
manufacturers, They can work in the 
production of peacetime planes as well 
as for war planes. 

EXPERIENCE OF WORLD WAR II 


After the last war, as the Senator from 
Connecticut has reminded us, the equip- 
ment was sold and plants were sold to 
private companies for a song—for very, 
very small amounts. The Government 
took a beating to the exent of billions 
and billions of dollars. It spent, I be- 
lieve $7,500,000,000 for the purchase 
of such equipment. Now we are start- 
ing off with $3,000,000,000 more, and that 
is merely a beginning. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Illinois made one omission. 
He cited two or three areas in which 
the business community, during times of 
mobilization, is able to get special con- 
cessions, such as the amortization of 
plant, equipment, and tools. I think the 
Senator should also point out that the 
great plant which needs quick amorti- 
zation of plant and tools, and receives a 
Government loan, also gets a contract. 


President, 
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Let us make it quite clear that it is not 
merely a matter of getting help which 
is necessary for tooling up, but the plant 
receives a contract. I think the prac- 
tice is that once a primary contractor 
receives a contract, he proceeds to get 
further contracts. 

If the Senator will investigate fur- 
ther, I believe he will find that a large 
number of tools which are purchased, 
particularly in the machine-tool indus- 
try, and a large number of plants which 
are being considered, are already in ex- 
istence. As a matter of fact, Repre- 
sentative after Representative and Sen- 
ator after Senator have made protests 
because of the failure to use existing 
plants. The Small Business Committee 
has been taking testimony with reference 
to the utilization of small-business fa- 
cilities. There seems to be an unwill- 
ingness properly to utilize the existing 
plant establishments. Something must 
be done about it. Somewhere in the 
appropriation bill I hope an amendment 
will be inserted to provide for more sub- 
contracting and more prime contracting 
with small firms, so that we shall not 
have to build so many additional plants. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution to the discussion. 

First, I may say that of the amount 
requested by the Air Force I find that 
more than $500,000,000 is to be furnished 
to three industrial giants, and virtually 
$110,000,000 to two other large concerns, 
In the main, the equipment is going into 
the hands of industrial giants. 


BULK OF PROCUREMENT GOES TO LARGE CONCERNS 


The Senator from Minnesota has 
touched on a point which I should 
have mentioned earlier, namely, the af- 
finity which procurement officers have 
for huge industrial concerns. Every one 
of us knows the feeling of frustration 
which we have experienced in trying to 
trace bids down and find out what has 
happened to them in connection with 
small business concerns. In some cases, 
the firms never received any notification 
that a contract was to be let. Somehow 
the mail never reaches them, or if it does, 
it reaches them a day or two before the 
bids are to be closed, when it is too late 
for them to prepare their cost estimates; 
or, if they do bid, and in some cases make 
low bids, there are many cases in which 
the specifications are changed, and their 
bids are thrown out. So the small firm 
has great difficulty in competing; and 
there are so many cases that one begins 
to wonder whether it is all an accident. 

I will grant that the Defense Depart- 
ment furnishes numerous shoulders for 
small-business men to cry on. I suspect 
that the sole duty of a great many de- 
fense employees is to be nice to small- 
business men, buy them lunches, and 
show them the Pentagon as a substitute 
for a contract. 

What applies in the case of small busi- 
ness may apply also in the case of busi- 
nesses whose bids would be low, but who 
somehow find they are never “under the 
mistletoe” when the supply officer is 
around, The supply officers seem to like 
to deal with agents of big concerns, 
They seem to feel an emotional affinity 
for them. r 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it not a fact that 
many of these bids are negotiated bids, 
and that the smaller businesses are not 
given an opportunity to know anything 
about them until they are all arranged? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
was speaking of standardized articles for 
which open bids can be taken, but, as 
the Senator points out, many of the re- 
quirements are for relatively unique ar- 
ticles for which there is no market 
comparison; the contracts are negotiated 
and, somehow, the small-business man 
happens to be left out. This is not only 
favoritism, but it leaves a lot of our pro- 
duction capacity idle while spending tax 
dollars to build up the capacity of the 
large concerns and increasing the rate of 
industrial concentration. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator knows that the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Military Appropria- 
tions is also interested in wanting the 
participation of small business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No Member of the 
Senate is more interested in the welfare 
of small business than is the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Wyoming is also opposed to all phases of 
monopoly. 

We went into this question in the com- 
mittee with respect to small business, 
with the,express purpose of indicating 
to the Department of Defense that it is 
the desire of the Congress to see that 
small business is not sidetracked in the 
manner described by the Senator. 

It so happened that Mr. John D. Small, 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, sub- 
mitted to us a nine-point program with 
respect to the encouragement of small 
business. The statement of Mr. Small 
appears in the hearings, beginning on 


~ page 10, and I should like to read a para- 


graph or two into the Recorp at this 
point so that it will be shown that at 
least some effort is being made to en- 
courage small business. I read: 

I know that the committee will be in- 
terested in our latest compilation of prime 
contract awards to small business. During 
fiscal year 1950, $1,310,615,000, or 24.5 per- 
cent, of the annual total was awarded +o 
small business. However, during the first 
10 months of fiscal year 1951, through April 
30, small business has been awarded a total 
of $4,300,000,000, or more than three times 
the amount they received during the entire 
fiscal year 1950. This represents 22.5 per- 
cent of the total awards. However, the per- 
centage is increasing, for example, during 
April, small business received 28.8 percent. 

A breakdown of Department awards to 
small business for the months of January 
and April of this year indicates a trend 
which we hope will continue, The Air Force 
awarded 18 percent of its total procurement 
in April to small business as against 10.2 
percent in January. The Army awarded 40 
percent in April as against 22.4 percent in 
January; and the Navy awarded 16.2 percent 
in April as compared to 12.5 percent in 
January. 
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It is unnecessary for me to continue to 
read. I shall not trespass upon the time 
of the Senator from Illinois, but, with his 
permission, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a portion of the testimony of Mr. Small. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Specifically, the following 9-point program 
of policies and procedures of benefit to small 
business are being followed in the Depart- 
ment of Defense: 

(1) In the implementation of the program 
to broaden the industrial base of suppliers, 
small-business concerns within the limits of 
their capabilities, are being given full and 
serious consideration in the establishment 
of new sources. 

(2) Small-business specialists are being 
assigned to each major procurement office in 
order to devote their efforts exclusively to- 
ward assisting small-business concerns. Such 
specialists are charged with the responsibility 
to review requirements prior to procurement 
action, to determine which requirements are 
susceptible of being filled by small business, 
and to recommend target objectives with 
reference to the amount of military business 
which should be awarded to small concerns. 

(3) Although there are many major items 
of procurement that cannot be divided into 
small lots and produced by small business, 
for example, airframes, aircraft engines, 
tanks, et cetera, we have directed that wher- 
ever practicable, procurements be divided 
into reasonably small lots to bring the sizes 
of requirements within the reach of a greater 
number of suppliers. 

(4) Prospective contractors not familiar 
with military procedures are given assistance 
in learning how to do business with the De- 
partment of Defense through the media of 
publications, Government small-business 
clinics, and the operation cf the Central 
Military Procurement Information Office, and 
the Munitions Board Office of Small] Business. 

(5) To publicize military requirements to 
be purchased by formal advertising, unclassi- 
fied invitations to bid are listed in the De- 
partment of Commerce daily synopsis of bid 
invitations. To provide information con- 
cerning potential subcontract business, un- 
classified prime contracts over $25,000 are in- 
cluded in the Department of Commerce 
weekly synopsis of contract awards. These 
synopses are distributed nationally through 
over 6,000 outlets. Instructions have just 
been promulgated to publicize proposed ne- 
gotiated procurements in the same manner. 

(6) Subcontracting is encouraged, where 
necessary and required, in dealings with the 
larger prime contracts. 

(7) Small-business concerns are being 
made acquainted with subcontracting oppor- 
tunities by means of a series of exhibits 
featuring the components and assemblies of 
end iteris contracted for with prime con- 
tractors. 

(8) Up-to-date listings of qualified sup- 
pliers are maintained in all purchasing offices 
of the Department of Defense, small concerns 
are enabled and encouraged to qualify as 
bidders for those items which they are capa- 
ble of manufacturing. 

(9) Information with respect to the ca- 
pacities and skills of small-business con- 
cerns is compiled for use not only in current 
military procurement but also for use in 
mobilization planning. 

PRIME CC ITRACTS AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 

I know that the committee will be inter- 
ested in our latest compilation of prime 
contract awards to small business, During 
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fiscal year 1950, $1,310,615,000, or 24.5 percent, 
of the annual total was awarded to small 
business. However, during the first 10 
months of fiscal year 1951, through April 30, 
small business has been awarded a total of 
$4,300,000,000 or more than three times the 
amount they received during the entire fiscal 
year 1950. This represents 22.5 percent of 
the total awards. However, the percentage 
is increasing; for example, during April small 
business received 28.8 percent. 

J breakdown of Department awards to 
small business for the months of January 
and April of this year indicates a trend which 
we hope will continue. The Air Force award- 
ed 18 percent of its total procurement in 
April to small business as against 10.2 per- 
cent in January. The Army awarded 40 per- 
cent in April as against 22.4 percent in 
January; and the Navy awarded 16.2 per- 
cent in April as compared to 12.5 percent in 
January. 

During the period July 1, 1950, to March 
31, 1951, small business received 67 percent of 
the number of contracts awarded by negotia- 
tion, which represents 12 percent of the dol- 
lar value. This percentage is also increas- 
ing in that while during the month of April 
small business still received approximately 
the same percentage of contracts awarded, it 
received 27 percent of the dollar value. 

At this point I would like to offer for in- 
clusion in the record a compilation of mili- 
tary purchase actions for the period July 1, 
1950, through March 31, 1951, which is at- 
ta ned as the last page of this statement. 

Senator O'MAHONEY. It will be inserted in 
the record at the conclusion of your state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMALL. Thank you, sir. 

As a matter of interest we nave made an 
attempt to analyze the figures contained in 
this table and to determine first, which items 
of our requirements small business could 
actually produce, and, secondly, what pro- 
portion of these requirements they are ac- 
tually producing. It is obvious that small 
business is not equipped to produce aircraft 
carricrs, airframes, airplane engines, tanks, 
et cetera, to mention only a few. On this 
basis, we found that in the Department of 
the Navy small business actually received 
40.6 percent of the total requirements for 
those items which small business could pro- 
duce. The Department of the Army pur- 
chased 39.1 percent of such items from small 
business. While the Air Force analysis is 
not complete, the elimination of aircraft 


- alone from the Air Force procurement pro- 


gram increases its percentage from 11 per- 
cent to 26 percent. These figures reflect pro- 
curement action during the period July 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951. 

As a furtuer indication of small business 
participation in our procurement program 
the Air Force reports that its 102 field instal- 
lations scattered throughout the country 
have purchased locally $43,750,000 worth of 
material during the first 2 months of this 
calendar year. Of this amount, 70 percent, 
or $30,453,000, went to small concerns. 

70 percent is an increase from 64 percent 

for the last quarter of 1950. Only yesterday 

the Navy Department announced that con- 

tracts for the construction of 102 barges, at 

a total cost of more than $2,000,000, had 

been awarded to eight small business firms. 
DEFENSE SUBCONTRACTS 

It is relatively easy to prepare statistics 
covering the award of prime contracts to 
small business. It is very much more dif- 
ficult to accumulate information concerning 
the substantial share of defense procure- 
ment that is going to small business through 
subcontracts. It is certain, however, that 
the dollar volume of work going to small 
business through subcontracts is manyfold 
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the volume going to them through direct 
contracts. 

Subcontracting must be recognized as an 
effective instrument in the distribution of 
military procurement to these smaller in- 
dependent enterprises not equipped to un- 
dertake prime contracts. Much of our effort 
has been directed toward aiding those small 
enterprises having no existing subcontract 
arrangement with larger producers. Such 
firms normally engaged in the manufacture 
of civilian products are now short of the 
raw materials to continue their line. For 
example, to aid those seeking subcontracts, 
the Department of the Air Force recently 
arranged an exhibit of prime contractors in 
New York City where prints, drawings, and 
specifications were available to potential sub- 
contractors. This plan, developed by the Air 
Force, proved so successful that another ex- 
hibit was arranged at Chicago last month, 
and another show sponsored by all three 
military departments was held in Boston on 
May 15. Additional exhibits will be arranged 
through the cooperative efforts of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force at Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Fort Worth, and other principal cities. 

The extent of subcontracting is best dem- 
onstrated in a recent study of 863 Air Force 
prime contracts, totaling approximately $5,- 
000,000,000. The data collected indicated 
that approximately 75 percent of the sub- 
contracts were awarded to companies employ- 
ing less than 500. In compiling this infor- 
mation, Air Matériel Command representa- 
tives approached 59 major prime contractors 
in every field of production. These prime 
contractors submitted figures which included 
& total of 32,382 subcontracts. Of this total 
24,306 of the subcontractors were in the 
category of small business who cannot pro- 
duce engines, airframes, et cetera, but could 
produce components. 

Subcontracting in the aircraft industry is 
now approaching World War IT levels, on 
the basis of the proportion of the program 
which is subcontracted. The reason for the 
high percentage of subcontracting is that the 
emphasis today is not so much on produc- 
tion as productibility—expanding and pro- 
duction base—so that 50,000 planes a year 
could be built, should it become necessary to 
do so. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I might add, Mr. 
President, that Mr. Small, in World War 
II, was the most efficient and very able 
and intelligent head of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. He did a great 
deal during World War II to protect the 
small businesses of the United States. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I will say that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota at times is com- 
pletely at a loss, when talking to his con- 
stituents, to explain the enormous ap- 
propriations which we are making, sim- 
ilar to the one we are making today. 
The average man will say, “Senator, 
when World War II ended we were by far 
the strongest Nation in the air, on the 
sea, and on land. After the war ended 
we had $106,000,000,000 worth of surplus 
property. Yet we are told today that we 
are very, very weak.” The Senator from 
North Dakota is asked to explain why 
we are so weak. Very frankly, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has been unable 
to explain it. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Illinois can give the Senator 
from North Dakota some light on that 
subject. 
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PREMATURE DISBANDING OF ARMED FORCES NOW 
PROVING COSTLY 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
North Dakota is very disarming in the 
way he puts his question. I have cer- 
tainly no complete explanation for it. 
I would say that one factor was the pre- 
mature and excessive disbanding of our 
Armed Forces. I do not think we should 
have reduced them as much or as rapidly 
as we did. That was, however, in re- 
sponse to popular pressure, because the 
people of the United States demanded 
that their relatives and friends should 
be released from the armed services; the 
pressure upon Congress and upon the 
administration was overwhelming. 

Six years ago at this time everyone 
was shouting, “Get the men out of the 
service.” That left excess equipment. 
There is an old saying, Where the car- 
rion lies, there the vultures flock to feast.” 
There were rich pickings. There was 
also the feeling that we should dispose 
of the surplus equipment, and so there 
was a rush to do so. 

I am not making any charges against 
the War Assets Administration or any 
other organization. I dare say they did 
their job as best they could. But the 
point is that we scrapped our Armed 
Forces prematurely; we scrapped our in- 
dustrial plants prematurely. We are 
paying for those mistakes now. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Weare now faced with 
a bill providing for $61,000,000,000. How 
much of that does the Senator from 
Illinois believe is warranted? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Who can say? That 
has kept me awake for at least a month. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. A month? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. A month—at night. 
I hope I am awake during the daytime. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. I was wondering 
if the Senator wanted his friends and 
colleagues on the floor to understand 
that he sleeps during the daytime? He 
is in very fine physical condition for a 
man who has not slept for a month, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, it kept me 
awake at night, I will modify my 
remarks. 

In answering the question asked by 
the Senator from North Dakota I will say 
I do not know. It may be that as much 
as 10 percent will be wasted, but I would 
hesitate to cut the bill by 10 percent be- 
cause I would not know quite where to 
make a reduction of $6,000,000,000, and I 
would be in mortal terror that I might 
be making a reduction on items which 
would be essential. I have given some 
thought to the possibility of asking the 
Defense Department to reduce the 
amount by a given amount, and, perhaps, 
that would not be such a bad idea. But I 
am sure they would tell us we could not 
reduce the budget by $6,000,000,000 with- 
out impairing our defense, and the men 
at the top would believe it, although the 
men down below who produced some of 
the padded estimates might possibly be 
able to effect real economies of that mag- 
nitude. Ishall be modest. I would like 
to cut this budget by a billion dollars. 
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I shall submit amendments to cut be- 
tween $600,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 
If we can cut it by a billion dollars I 
shall feel very happy. That will mean a 
cut of 124 percent. 

I might say that the House has al- 
ready effected a net reduction of about a 
billion dollars. The House claims they 
made a saving of $1,500,000,000, but 
$500,000,000 of that was merely because 
it was found that the schedule of deliver- 
ies on new aircraft would be slower than 
anticipated, so that the real reduction 
the House made was about a billion dol- 
lars below the budget request. If we 
could save another billion dollars, I think 
we would be doing well. In terms of 
percentages, that is not a large figure, 
only 1.6 percent. In terms of absolute 
amount, it is very real. Perhaps debat- 
ing this in some detail and thereby in- 
dicating the readiness of Congress to go 
into detail may have a deterring effect 
upon the military authorities who, with 
all their virtues, do not have a tender 
solicitude for the public purse. They 
have many virtues, but solicitude in the 
matter of expenditures does not seem to 
be one of them. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. I never 
know v hat is coming from the Senator 
from North Dakota, and that adds to the 
challenge of his questioning. 

Mr. LANGER. I am looking for light, 
that is all, and I believe I can get it from 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
because of the thoroughness with which 
he has gone into these matters. I am 
not a member of either of the commit- 
tees having to deal with the subject. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator whether, in the course of his inves- 
tigation, he has found that the $61,000,- 
000,000 is itemized in some way so it can 
be thoroughly checked to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a book full of 
budget documents here, and in general, 
it is itemized, but one never knows what 
lies underneath the items. It is often 
very difficult to determine what is in 
these programs if one is not a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, with- 
out access to the justification sheets and 
breakdowns. It is almost overpowering. 
It seems as though it were a tank divi- 
sion descending upon one and all one 
has is a rock with which to stand up 
against that tank division. 

Mr. LANGER. Aside from the mem- 
bers of the committee, the average Sen- 
ator has to vote blindly upon the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The situation is very 
difficult. Here is a document which is 
itemized, running along for 223 pages. 
I will offer it to the Senator. Does it 
not appear almost overpowering? 

Mr. LANGER. I wanted to get the 
idea of the Senator as to whether it is 
possible to learn much in the short space 
of time we have had to look at the bill. 
The bill was reported on Friday last and 
no Senator has had time thoroughly to 
analyze it. In the opinion of the Senator 
from Illinois, how long a time should the 
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average Senator have, even to make an 
attempt to analyze such a bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He really should have 
a year to do that. He should give at 
least a year’s study to the bill. But we 
do not have a year. We have to do with 
the time available to us. The average 
tendency, as evidence by the very small 
attendance on the floor this afternoon, 
is to say “Oh, this is so huge. We can- 
not cope with it. We will trust the De- 
partment of Defense and we will trust 
our committee, which is a noble com- 
mittee. I cannot do anything. I will 
stay in my office and write letters.” 

But when the Senate as a whole does 
that, when it accepts everything handed 
to it by the Defense Department, then 
democracy in the United States is weak- 
ened and we come nearer to being a mili- 
tary state. That is something which we 
certainly do not want to have happen. 
We should take note of the fact, Mr. 
President, that with the enactment of 
this bill we are turning over one-fifth 
of our national economy to the military. 

Mr. LANGER. That is why I rose to 
commend the Senator from Illinois for 
his painstaking efforts. I only wish we 
had a larger attendance on the floor of 
the Senate, and that all of us could work 
this thing out in an endeavor to get rid 
of any water there may be in the bill. 
Certainly the Senator from Illinois is 
doing a very fine job. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

NEED FOR FURTHER UNIFICATION OF THE 

ARMED SERVICES 


Another source of savings which could 
be made, and which has not been fully 
developed by the military service, is in 
the field of duplicate equipment and 
duplicate services, still mounting de- 
spite the supposed unification of the 
three services. Let me touch on one 
factor, which may appear to be minor, 
but which is symptomatic of very large 
amounts of waste in the Defense Estab- 
lishment, namely, the parallel medical 
supply systems which are maintained 
by the Department of the Army and by 
the Department of the Navy. I should 
like to cite one illustration, for which I 
am indebted to the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], A staff mem- 
orandum prepared for that committee 
pointed out that in the city of Oakland, 
Calif., there was an Army medical depot 
and a Navy medical depot. The Navy 
depot utilized only two-thirds of its 
space. The Army depot utilized only 53 
percent of its space. In the Army, with 
an inventory of $8,150,000, the operating 
costs were $695,000, or a percentage rate 
of about 8½ percent. The Navy, with 
an inventory value of $13,367,000, had 
operating costs of only $776,000, or about 
5% percent. Why was it necessary to 
maintain duplicate services directly 
across the street from each other? Or, 
to put it in another way, why was not 
the Navy medical supply depot utilized 
to its full capacity, so that only a por- 
tion of the Army supply depot need be 
utilized? 
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The staff director of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments approved a report which 
stated: 

This is a frank admission that waste, ex- 
travagance, and duplicate services presently 
exist in the Army, Navy, and Air Forc. 


The report went on to say: 

Should the committee believe that action 
is feasible at this time, savings could be ef- 
fected in the following respects: 

1. A substantial reduction in manpower 
and public funds. 

2. Savings could be effected in procure- 
ment, and the elimination of excess in- 
ventories. 

8. Hoarding of material could be reduced. 

4. Elimination of one agency competing 
against another for the same items of supply. 

5. Reduction in the cost of crating, pack- 
ing, and handling of supplies. 

6. Freight and transportation costs could 
be reduced materially. 

7. Coordination of warehousing facilities 
under uniform cataloging could reduce stor- 
age space for other purposes. 


Mr. President, we are aware of the 
great administrative problems which the 
armed services must face. We do not 
ask that all those problems be settled 
at the moment, in one month or so. But 
we do say that there should be greater 
zeal in trying to effect economies and 
reduce expenditures, so as not bankrupt 
the Nation. Because if we bankrupt the 
Nation the result will be inflation and 
catastrophe. Not only will the costs of 
military supplies go up, but the middle 
class will be swallowed up, and we shall 
suffer great hardships. The armed serv- 
ices have an obligation not merely to 
defend the country from enemies from 
without, but to defend it from inflation 
from within. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, just 
a few moments ago the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
presents the bill read from the record 
the report of Mr. John Small, who is 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. He 
appropriately commended Mr. Small for 
the excellent work he is doing in rela- 
tion to the participation of small busi- 
ness in the defense program. 

I should like to ask the senior Senator 
from Illinois if he is willing to permit 
me to include in the Recorp at this point 
a Senate report entitled “Concentration 
of Defense Contracts in Industry—Re- 
port of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate.” The 
report was presented to the Senate by 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], who is a member of the 
Small Business Committee. The report 
is very revealing. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be incorporated in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 551) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Your committee has long suspected that a 
select few manufacturers have been receiving 
the lion’s share of defense contracts since 
Korea. The committee in no way doubts 
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the high competence of these companies to 
fulfill their defense contracts satisfactorily 
and is sure that these companies are moti- 
vated only by patriotism to speed the com- 
pletion of our defense program during the 
present emergency. But the committee ques- 
tions the economic wisdom of dislocating the 
entire economy by heaping the load of 
defense work onto a few giant concerns, many 
of whom are at the same time operating at 
close to peak capacity on civilian production. 
Inevitably such an unbalance leaves a large 
mass of smaller but equally competent com- 
panies cut off from those scarce basic ma- 
terials essential for civilian production and, 
at the same time, unable to obtain defense 
work. 

To check these suspicions, the committee 
staff conducted an independent survey on 
the concentration of defense contracts in 
industry. This study reveals a far greater 
concentration of defense contracts than any 
Government figures have thus far indicated; 
10 large manufacturing companies have been 
handed 40 percent of the total dollar volume 
of defense contracts since Korea; 50 com- 
panies command almost two-thirds of the 
dollar volume of defense contracts. This is a 
considerably higher concentration than dur- 
ing World War II when 10 large manufactur- 
ing companies controlled 30 percent of the 
war contract dollar volume and 100 com- 
panies, two-thirds. 

Your committee recognizes full well the 
fact that there is a large “hard core” of ma- 
jor procurements which must be undertaken 
by the giants of American industry. It is 
obvious that there are only a few firms able 
to assemble planes or tanks, which constitute 
a high percentage of our defense spending 
at the present time. On the other hand, your 
committee feels obliged to issue this report, 
pointing out that the top 50 concerns have 
received many contracts for which there were 
alternative sources of supply equally compe- 
tent to perform the work satisfactorily. 

This era of partial mobilization is an ex- 
aggeration of the World War II parallel, 
when between 1940 and 1942, one-fifth of the 
businesses in the United States were forced 
to close their doors in spite of a wider spread 
of war work at that time. Unless all seg- 
ments of industry can be kept functioning 
and our defense contracts spread out over a 
broad industrial base, a sudden call for all- 
out mobilization might find a substantial 
part of our industrial strength unavailable 
to make its important contribution. 

The long-range effect of such concentra- 
tion of defense contractis in industry will be 
equally as disastrous to our free-enterprise 
system as the short-range harm to the mobil- 
ization effort. Concentration of industrial 
strength inevitably leads toward monopoly 
whereby a few producing units grow larger 
while smaller ones are starved out. As the 
number of manufacturers decreases, monop- 
Olistic practices increase, thereby stifling 
free competition. To nraintain a balanced 
economy with free competition and an eco- 
nomic climate in which small businesses 
can flourish, our industrial system cannot 
be strait-jacketed by utter dependence upon 
the output of a few score companies. 

Since Korea, unfortunately, the trend of 
concentration has been accelerated with the 
weight of production resting with fewer and 
fewer companies. The ranking defense in- 
dustries have not cut back their civilian pro- 
duction in an amount equal to defense con- 
tracts so are almost all operating well above 
their production schedules at the time of 
Korea. As the defense buying program in- 
creases, these companies are overloaded with 
work and have increasing backlogs of un- 
filled defense orders. Civilian automobile 
production, for instance, during the first half 
of 1951, almost matches the record first-half 
1950 production rate, and according to pres- 
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ent estimates, 1951 will be the second highest 
auto-producing year in history. Such ei- 
vilian production records are being equaled 
in the other hard-goods industries, until now 
civilian production of big companies is more 
dependent upon sales than upon the capacity 
of the production lines. Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, in his second report to 
President Truman on Meeting Defense Goals, 
stated: “We have reached a level of total 
national production about equal to the peak 
rate output of World War II.“ But this peak 
production is centralized in a few indus- 
tries, while the majority of small businesses 
who participated in World War II production 
are still waiting in the anterooms of pro- 
curement offices for a chance to participate 
in the current mobilization. 

The present pinnacle of concentration of 
defense contracts is clearly not the intent of 
Congress as stated in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950: It is the sense of the Congress 
that small-business enterprises be encour- 
aged to make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion.” 

Neither is this concentration of defense 
contracts in keeping with the policies formu- 
lated by the Defense Department. Secretary 
of Defense George C. Marshall, in a directive 
entitled, “Broadening the Industrial Base of 
Procurement Programs,” stated that “the 
concentration of contracts with a few leader 
suppliers is to be avoided unless the neces- 
sity therefor is clear.” No reasons have yet 
been advanced by the Defense Department 
for this necessity for higher concentration of 
defense contracts during the present emer- 
gency than during World War II. This Mar- 
shall directive was issued in December 1950, 
more than 6 months ago, but in the first 5 
months of 1951, defense contracts have con- 
tinued to be heaped on the same small hand- 
ful of companies in ever-increasing concen- 
tration. 

By entrusting a large percentage of con- 
tracts to a few companies, the Defense De- 
partment, although it advocates “the aggres- 
sive encouragement or requirement of sub- 
contracting by prime contractors,” has no 
assurance that defense work will filter down 
to the smaller companies by subcontracts. 
Recent committee hearings on the participa- 
tion of small business in the military pro- 
curement program gave evidence of the ob- 
stacles small business faces in attempting to 
procure subcontracts. This is explained part- 
ly by Defense Mobilizer Wilson's statement 
that “the military production program is still 
in the tooling-up stage,” that assembly-line 
production is not yet in full-scale operation, 
hence subcontracting jobs are not yet plenti- 
ful. But there is also evidence that prime 
contractors are “hoarding” their contracts, 
refusing to subcontract unless their plants 
are operating at 100-percent capacity. 
Small-business men have reported to the 
committee that these prime contractors 
have told them: “Our production line 
is not up to the point yet where we 
look for additional sources. Dont bother 
us until 1952 or 1953. Then we may be 
looking for you.” In addition, many of 
the large contractors are expanding their 
plant facilities which are being underwritten 
by rapid tax amortizations, and are holding 
on to their defense work until these new 
plants are completed. Investigations show 
that in many instances subcontractors with 
existing facilities can handle this defense 
work which is now piling up in the hands of 
the big companies while they wait for their 
new plant facilities to be completed. A full 
awareness of this tremendous problem should 
expedite the formation of sound subcontract- 
ing policies which will guarantee full partici- 
pation in our rearmament effort by all seg- 
ments of cur economy and put an immediate 
end to the construction of duplicating facili- 
tles by our industrial concerns when equal 
or adequate facilities are in existence, 
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Your committee is not in a positior to 
recommend specific actions which should be 
taken by military procurement officers at this 
time to remedy this serious problem. It 
feels, however, that the proposed Small De- 
fense Plants Administration would be able 
to make an integrated attack on spreading 
the industrial base of production and only 
such an organization can be expected to work 
out a reasonable solution. 


CONCLUSION 


From the results of its survey on the Con- 
centration of Defense Contracts in Industry, 
the Senate Small Business Committee con- 
cludes that this trend of concentration of 
defense contracts must be immediately re- 
versed and defense contracts spread widely 
in industry to guarantee a broad and grow- 
ing industrial base, if this top-heavy imbal- 
ance is not to undermine our economy, re- 
tard our mobilization effort, and entrench 
monopoly beyond hope of dislodgement in 
our time. 

CHART I 
Small Business Committee staff survey on 
concentration of the prime defense con- 
tracts and letters of intent, July 1, ede 

June 1, 1951 


Dollar volume 


Company 


1. e — 15 Corp „ 
2. Ford Motor Co 1, 000, 000, 000 
3. Boeing ‘Airp lane Co... 960, 000, 000 
4. Curtiss-Wright Cor; 840, 240, 000 
5. Lockheed Aircraft 674, 300, 000 
6. Republic Aviation Corp. 549, 040, 000 
7. General Electric Co 500, 000, 000 
8. United Aircraft Corp 490, 000, 000 
9. North American Av 481, 897, 000 
10. Grumann ‘aft Engi- 
neering Corp 410, 000, 000 
11. International 355, 000, 000 
12. Western Electric. 343, 000, 000 
230, 000, 000 
4. -| 265, 000, 000 
15, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co 245, 000, 000 
16. American Locomotive Co...) 229, 000, 000 
17. Chrysler Corp 223, 417, 000 
18. American Woolen Co., Inc.] 208, 000 


turing’ 0 
pone Roe Car Co 
21, Sperr PE eee eee 

Nash- elv nator Corp 


„Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc... 
Consolidated Vultee Air- 
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Bethlehem 
Bell Aircraft Corp. is 
x Kot canes & Chem- 


FF 
34. Be Ma Aircraft, 8 
35. Glenn L. Martin Co 
30. Radio Corp, of Americ 
37. 8 0 Tire & Rub 


i Studebaker 8 175 
41. Beech Aircraft Corp. 
42, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Affiliates... .........-..-. 
43. Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Co 
44. Kaiser-Frazer. 
45. Caterpillar Tractor Co 
46, Paay in Lima Hamilton 
7. United States Rubber Co. 
48. Diamond Motor Car Co. 
49. United States Steel. 
50. Eastman Kodak Co.. 
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Cuarrt II 
TABLE 1.—100 corporations ranked by volume 
of prime war supply contracts, cumulative 
June 1940 through September 1944 


Millions 


Corporation of 
dollars! 


All corporations, total 175,062. 9 


100 specified corporations, total.] 117, 634. 4 
1. General Motors Corp. 13, 812.7 
2. Curtiss-Wright Corp.. 001. 
1 Cor Ford Motor Co. - 
4, 875. 4 
5. 4,431.3 
6, 3, 923. 0 
7. 3, 789. 3 
8. 3, 394. 8 
9. 3, 300. 1 
10. 3, 246. 2 
11. North American Aviation, Inc.| 2, 768. 5 
12. Boeing Airplane Co 2, 700. 2 
13. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co 2, 562. 7 
14. Martin, Glenn L. 2, 344. 8 
15. du pases E, L, 
Nei 2, 186. 2 
16. United States Steel Corp. 1, 974.0 
17. Bendix Aviation Corp. 1, 869. 2 
18. ee N Car Co. 1 ae 


19. Sperry Corp 
20. pay Çor Haare 3 


21. Westinghouse. kiti & Man- 
ufacturing Co 
. Grumann Aircraft Engineer- 


ing port. ‘Nei 5 


Bell Aircraft Corp. 
. Todd Shipyards Cor 
Nash-Kelyinator Corp 
Studebaker Corp. = 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Lid. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey 
Aviation Corp 
International Harvester Co 
American Locomotive Co 
Western Cartridge Co 
American Car & Foundry Co.. 
. United States Rubber Co 
. Pipette i om Motors Corp 
„ Sun Oil Co 
„ Baldwin 10 8 e Works. 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Ine 
. Permanente Metals Cor 
. Radio Corp. of America. 
. Caterpillar Tractor Co 


2 


5 8 8 


— 
3 


. Allis- ‘halmers Manufacturing 
Et ean ee ee 585.7 
46, Norden, Carl L., Ing 555. 2 
47. Diamond T Motor Car Co. 535.7 
48, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.. 522, 2 
49. California Shipbuilding Corp.“ 508.5 |22222.- 
50. Bath Iron Works 408. 6 
51. American Woolen Co., Ine 403.9 
52. Emerson Electric Manufac- 
oo 487.1 
53. Consolidated Builders, Ine. 478. 
54. White Motor Co 471. 
455. 
455. 


452, 

„Anaconda Cop) 446, 

„ Federal Cartridg 439, 
60, Fairbanks. NI 414. 
61, Northern Pump 411. 


62, Eastman Kodak C 407. 
63. Mack Trucks, Inc. 396. 
64, Food Machinery Corp. 392. 


65. Hercules Powder Co 
66. 


3 Raytheon Manufacturing 
72. Dravo Corp- 


MOH ORK ADWDAWKODONK AK KH OO OO O O O a pt 
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79. Royal Dutch Co 
80. Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


41 Represents the Kon 155 cs ofS as of 78 155 1944, ol 
prime war supply contrac! and over, ex- 
clusive of food, re} 15 rted to the War 3 ction Board 
in the period June 1940 ae September 1944. 
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= CHART II 
TABLE 1.—100 corporations ranked by volume 
of prime war supply contracts, cumulative 
June 1940 through September 1944—Con. 


Cumu- 
lative 
percent 
of total 


Milions 


Corporation of 
dollars 


American Shipbuilding 2 8 
Moore Dry Dock Co. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Brewster Aeronautical 
Autocar Co 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Ëo... 
Ingalls Iron Works 
Western Pipe Steel Co. of Cali- 

99 


General Machinery Corp. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron CO. 
Texas C 


Galvin Manufacturing Corp. 
Stewart-Warner Corp 
Revere Copper & Brass, Ine. 

d Shipbuilding 


New En 


8 8 „ 8 e 
> 
8 
8 
E 
oO 
£ 
2 


Colts Patent Fir 
Manufacturing Co. pe 
. Northrop Aircraft, Ine 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
ask a question of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I am sure the Senator from Illi- 
nois is familiar with the large reserve of 
machine tools which were supposedly 
protected and husbanded after World 
War II. I wonder whether the Senator 
has any information as to what has hap- 
pened to those machine tools, and 
whether or not he is aware of the fact 
that the Bureau of the Budget has been 
very much disturbed about the desire of 
the Defense Establishment to procure 
new machine tools without using those 
which are already in existence. Has the 
Senator had any opportunity to inquire 
into that subject? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I have not. I 
welcome the point raised by the Senator 
from Minnesota, because, as I suggested 
previously, the Defense Department is 
proposing the purchase of $3,000,000,000 
worth of additional machinery, tools, 
and equipment, over and above all the 
tools it has. It is quite possible that 
some of the tools are antiquated and 
not adapted to the artillery, the tanks, 
and the airplanes which are now being 
produced. Some of the tools may be ob- 
solete. I do not wish to be censorious in 
my judgment on this matter, but cer- 
tainly there is a field for investigation. 

Mr. HREN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize that the 
Senator was speaking only recently 
about a medical program of the armed 
services, which, of course, as he has 
pointed out, is something which needs 
real unification. It has not had real 
unification. That has been the subject 
of inquiry before one of the committees. 

To come back to the procurement pic- 
ture, in this bill, essentially, besides the 
moneys appropriated for manpower, we 
are appropriating for procurement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. While I am deeply 
moved by the number of bulletins I re- 
ceive from the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and the Department of Defense, 
and while I have read Secretary Mar- 
shall’s bulletins on procurement day after 
day and week after week, and I have 
read the bulletins and the documents 
which come from the Munitions Board, 
nevertheless, the sad fact is that the pro- 
curement officers have a set of bulletins 
in one drawer, and a set of ideas about 
procurement in another drawer. For 
their methods they dip out of the idea 
hoard which they have had for a long 
period of time, since World War II. 

I believe that it is necessary to take 
into consideration the geographical dis- 
tribution of defense contracts. I think 
it is necessary to take into consideration 
the use of existing plants. Despite all 
the percentage figures which have been 
placed in the Recorp—and there are 
plenty of percentage figures available 
from the Department of Defense—the 
sad fact is that there is a greater con- 
centration of defense contracts in the 
hands of a few companies during this 
period than there was at any time dur- 
ing World War II, even at the peak of 
our mobilization. There is a greater 
concentration of defense production, and 
there is less utilization of the existing 
plant in this country, which means that 
hundreds of small firms are losing their 
skilled labor and using their reserves, 
thereby threatening this solvency. At 
the same time the Government asks for 
additional billions of dollars for new 
plants. I think it is about time to call 
for an inventory of the existing plant 
facilities and the use of such facilities 
before we appropriate $3,000,000,000 for 
new plants, tools, and equipment. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota speaks my views precisely in 
this matter. I may add that in consid- 
ering this subject my primary concern 
is to make sure we are financing our 
production program at the lowest pos- 
sible cost; it may be, particularly in the 
case of equipment that has probable 
postemergency usefulness, that the 
equipment could be financed more ef- 
fectively by accelerated amortization 
certificates or by a loan guaranty, rather 
than by Government purchase of the 
equipment. It is my hope that if we 
reduce these funds, the military will ex- 
plore these alternative means more 
fully. For the moment, I am not so 
much concerned with the geographical 
distribution of this aid, or the participa- 
tion of small business and big business, 
although, as I said, the small-business 
aspect of this program interests me very 
much. I am primarily concerned with 
getting value for Uncle Sam. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.’ I do not want my 
remarks to be misunderstood. I recog- 
nize that there is need for new equip- 
ment. I recognize the fact that there 
have been advances in science and tech- 
nology. I do not believe that one should 
make blanket charges. I merely appeal, 
as the Senator from Illinois has done, 
for the proper utilization of that which 
we have. 
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The Senator said that he was not too 
much concerned about geographical dis- 
tribution, and I believe I know what 
he means. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said that the pri- 
mary purpose should be the reduction 
in cost, to the taxpayer of financing our 
facilities expansion program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator that the primary purpose should 
be the reduction in cost. However, I also 
say that when the Government of the 
United States authorizes $61,000,000,000, 
or, in this instance, in this year $45,- 
000,000,000 of estimated expenditures 
for defense, it is not money that can be 
talked about in the abstract. It funda- 
mentally affects our whole economy. In 
my own State I found that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States prior to 
Korea used to make purchases which 
amounted to 3 percent of the total busi- 
ness of the State. Now it is less than 
2 percent. We are losing our skilled 
labor, and we have not been able to 
utilize our existing plants, with the re- 
sult that a few industries within the 
State are the only ones who have any 
Government contracts. I am not ap- 
pealing on the basis of prejudice in be- 
half of small industry, but I say that 
the bills for all these expenditures can- 
not be paid by a few major plants. Pro- 
duction must be distributed. Plants 
must be used, and the labor force main- 
tained as a producing force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My feeling about a 
very large percentage of procurement 
officers is that they have exercised with 
complete literalness the command: 

For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. 


I believe it would be well if they were 
not so literal in following that command 
of our Lord and Saviour, and that it 
would be better for them to spread out 
the business, particularly if they were 
zealously seeking the utmost economy in 
placing contracts. When I find pro- 
curement officers dealing out small busi- 
nesses, and excluding them by one de- 
vice or another, I wonder if they do not 
also at times exclude low bidders, as 
well as small bidders. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to pro- 
long the discussion, but any argument is 
only as strong as its individual links. I 
should like to point out that there is a 
naval air station at Pensacola, Fla., 
which has been getting its medical sup- 
plies from its depot at Edgewater, N. J., 
although there is an Army medical de- 
potin Atlanta. The station at Pensacola 
bypasses Atlanta and goes up to New 
Jersey, merely because there is a naval 
medical depot in New Jersey. There is 
an Army facility in New Jersey very near 
the naval depot, which does not get its 
supplies from the neighboring naval 
medical depot, but instead goes up to 
Schenectady, N. Y., to get them. I am 
told that at the insistence of the House 
Committee on Expenditures, after a very 
competent investigation of this problem, 
the facilities are finally being consoli- 
dated in the southeastern United States, 
but I will believe it when I see it has been 
accomplished. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know the Sena- 
tor wants to have the Recorp accurate. 
The fact is that last year the Army and 
Navy pooled the purchasing of their 
medical supplies, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They have pooled 
purchase, but have they also pooled the 
storage of medical supplies? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Perhaps they have 
not pooled the storage and warehous- 
ing of medical supplies, but at least they 
have pooled the procurement of medical 
supplies, which is a step in the right di- 
rection. That is my understanding of 
the testimony when we had the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital program before 
our committee. We tried to get the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to join with the 
military services. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield for a question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am prompted 
to ask the Senator from Illinois to allow 
me to interrupt him because of the com- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], with respect to pooling 
of purchasing of medical supplies. I 
was very glad that he made that state- 
ment. It is indicative of what has been 
going on throughout the Military Estab- 
lishment. There has been a very sub- 
stantial attempt made to eliminate all 
sorts of competition among the various 
armed services. The Quartermaster 
Corps, for example, purchases subsist- 
erice items for both the Navy and Air 
Force. The engineers make certain 
combined purchases. In that way there 
is an elimination of competition between 
the services in production, a standardi- 
zation of equipment, and a saving of the 
appropriation dollar. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to have the 
Senator’s comment, but I should like to 
give some further illustrations of what I 
regret in the military budget. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES FCR 

RECRUITMENT 

In the budget will be found an item of 
$3,000,000 for national advertising for re- 
cruiting purposes, That is something 
that, in my opinion, should be donated by 
the newspapers and magazines of the 
country which are being subsidized with 
second-class mailing privileges. It 
should not be necessary to appropriate 
83,000,000 for that purpose. I suppose 
an advertising commission comes out of 
that amount. That commission is usual- 
ly 15 percent. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The advertising com- 
mission is usually 15 percent, therefore 
an advertising firm will probably get 
$450,000 in commissions. That amount 
should be a donated item, not an ex- 
pense item. I now yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Iilirois whether 
he sees any reason why we should main- 
tain a recruiting service in view of the 
manpower laws in effect at the present 
time. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS, I suppose there is al- 
ways a certain amount of psychological 
advantage in having men enlist, instead 
of having them drafted, because in a 
sense the man who enlists comes in with 
greater zest than the one who is hauled 
in by the scruff of his neck through the 
draft—if our inductee barometer is any 
indication. I never felt that it should be 
necessary to have only a passive citi- 
zenry, merely coming into the service 
when it is drafted for military duty. 
However, I do not believe we should 
have to spend $3,000,000 for publicity. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois, because of his record in the mili- 
tary service, undoubtedly responded to 
the lure of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was the best thing 
I ever did in my life, I may say. 

Mr. CASE. Having served in the Ma- 
rine Corps myself, I do not quarrel with 
the Senator from Illinois. I wonder 
whether it would be necessary to ap- 
propriate money for advertising for re- 
cruiting purposes. I have had called to 
my attention the fact that the services 
are now writing to young men, soliciting 
them, after they have received their pre- 
liminary notice from the draft boards. 
It is very disruptive of the machinery of 
the Selective Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from South Dakota has reference to let- 
ters which were sent out by recruiting of- 
ficers of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. CASE. No; this does not have to 
do with the Marine Corps. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
hear it. 
Mr. CASE. It involves another 


service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe that 
there should be such solicitation. 

Mr. CASE. The observation that was 
made to me by persons who have ob- 
served the work of the Selective Service 
is that it results in an interference with 
the orderly calling of boys after they 
have received their first notice. It is 
necessary to send out a second call to the 
local draft boards. I have no objection 
to boys responding to the appeal of a 
special armed service if they want to do 
so in advance of receiving their first call 
from the draft board, but after they get 
their notice it seems to me that the se- 
lective service machinery might well be 
allowed to function, and thus save the 
expense of the individual solicitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota agrees with me. 
The item of $3,000,000, of which I believe 
$450,000 is an advertising fee, should be 
eliminated. 
SIXTEEN MILLION DOLLARS FOR ADDITIONAL 

GUARD ARMORIES 

Then there is an item of $16,000,000 
for the building of more armories for 
the National Guard. Mr. President, I 
submit that it is not needed. We have 
called up most of the organized reserves 
anyway. There will not be much en- 
thusiasm on the part of men to join the 
Organized Reserves after what has hap- 
pened in Korea. The National Guard 
already has armories. The chief func- 
tion of the additional armories would 
be to provide a drill hall one night a 
week for the Organized Reserves, if we 
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could get them, and to provide a place 
at which to hold the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day annual dinner in the locality, to 
raise money at$100aplate. [Laughter.] 

I am all for the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinners, but I do not think we need 
to build armories in which to hold them, 
Even if there were to be Hamilton- 
Lincoln Day dinners, I would be just as 
much opposed, or perhaps even more 
opposed, to having armories built for 
that purpose, Mr. President. 

So there is $16,000,000 more which 
can be eliminated. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
IIlinois yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Inasmuch as the Senator 
who has been addressing the Senate 
comes from the State of Illinois, I won- 
der whether he wishes the Recor to in- 
dicate that he has any objection to hav- 
ing dinners held in memory of Lincoln? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, certainly not; 
but I do not believe we should build ar- 
mories in order to use them for the sery- 
ing of such quasi-political dinners at a 
eee of anywhere from $25 to $100 a 
plate. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Illinois 
misunderstands me. When we Repub- 
licans: hold the Lincoln Day dinners, we 
do not charge $25 or $100 or $125 a plate. 
We hold $1 box suppers at the Uline 
Arena. I would be pleased to have the 
Senator from Illinois join us there some- 
time and realize that he could get his 
dinner for $1, instead of $100 or $125. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
have tried to make this discussion non- 
political and I have tried to say that even 
for my own party I do not believe we need 
to build armories in which to hold such 
dinners. Now, perhaps I may be for- 
given if I say that perhaps the Repub- 
lican dinners at $1 a box are more or less 
“come-on” affairs which are held for the 
purpose of inducing persons who are not 
of the common folk to go there and be- 
come persuaded to make large contribu- 
tions. 

I see that perhaps the Senator is tak - 
ing umbrage at what I am saying, but I 
entered this phase of the discussion only 
upon provocation, I may say. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the only 
criticism the Senator can make of the 
proposed appropriation for the Defense 
Establishment comes down to a descrip- 
tion of whether a dinner should cost $100 
a plate or $1 a plate, I am very pleased. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry the dis- 
cussion has turned into this channel, 

My point is that the proposed armories 
are not needed at the present time, inas- 
much as many vacant drill halls are 
available for the training of the Re- 
serves. In any case, about all that can 
be done in a drill hall is to engage in 
close-order drill and perhaps some in- 
struction regarding military discipline, 
In order really to train an army, there 
must be training in the field, extended 
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maneuvers and training in the special- 
ties. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iam sorry that 
I did not hear all the discussion, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said that $16,000,- 
000 is proposed to be appropriated for 
the construction of additional armories, 
a I think that item really is not justi- 

ed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In that connec- 
tion, I shall not try to justify the entire 
expenditure, but I wish to say that in 
Massachusetts, when I was in the Gov- 
ernor’s office, the great problem we found 
in connection with armories was that the 
type of armories needed had changed. 
For instance, there is the question of 
whether it is wise to leave a tank out- 
doors all the time, and we are faced with 
the question of what is to be done with 
large Army trucks and the question of 
how to store a bazooka, All those ques- 
tions arise. 

In Massachusetts we found that if the 
military groups are to have opportuni- 
ties to train and to store in a proper way 
the necessary materials, the type of 
armory needed for those purposes is quite 
different from the old type of armory. 
PURCHASE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT BY THE 

NAVY 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to mention another item 
which looks somewhat dubious to me, 
namely, the proposed purchase of 95 new 
airplanes for the Navy, to be used purely 
for administrative purposes, and to cost 
$2,225,000 apiece, for a total cost of ap- 
proximately $215,000,000. Those are to 
be luxury planes, similar to commercial 
planes. Their cost compares with the 
cost of $3,500,000 for a huge B-36, 

I think there is a very real question 
whether we need as many additional new 
planes as those for the transportation of 
naval personnel, because, for one thing, 
if there is one kind of travel orders of 
which there is an excess it is the kind 
entitling the bearer to air transportation, 
Everyone wishes to have air transporta- 
tion in order to move quickly. Also, a 
certain prestige is involved in connec- 
tion with traveling by air. The pressure 
upon the adjutants and the others in the 
various units to authorize transportation 
by air is very heavy. If we provide addi- 
tional planes at $2,225,000 apiece, we 
provide the capacity for increased travel 
by air, and then perhaps we shall find 
not only an additional number of gen- 
erals, but also colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants— 
yes, also sergeants and corporals and 
privates, who will be riding around the 
country in airplanes. 

So I think we should scrutinize with 
great care the item of $215,000,000 for 
additional transportation planes for the 
Navy. 

ATTITUDE CF THE NAVY TOWARD CROSS- 

SERVICING IN SUPPLY 
Mr. President, if I may double back 
upon myself, let me say that the state- 
ment has been made that the armed 
services are making great progress in 
unifying their supply systems. In that 
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connection I should like to read from a 
statement made by the Secretary of the 
Navy as of May 25 of this year. That 
statement appears on page 457 of a doc- 
ument entitled “Field Conferences on 
Federal Supply Management,” held by a 
subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, first session. In a state- 
ment prepared for that subcommittee, 
the Secretary of the Navy said the fol- 
lowing: 

Obviously, any extensive employment of 
cross servicing in materials distribution 
would completely disrupt the existing Navy 
supply system. 


That statement does not indicate that 
there is any real desire on the part of 
the Navy to integrate the supply systems 
of the services. 

Mr. President, I have spoken at what 
many persons may believe to be exces- 
sive length. It has been a tiring and a 
disagreeable duty. 

I desire to reiterate that I would not 
reduce by one jot or title the armed 
effectiveness of this country. On the 
contrary, I believe it probably should be 
increased above the total provided for 
in the schedule under which the armed 
services are operating. 

Although my knowledge is imperfect 
and incomplete and although un- 
doubtedly there are some errors in the 
presentation I have made, I think I have 
been able to indicate sufficient examples 
and have been able to present an argu- 
ment sufficient to show that we could 
save money for the taxpayers, and 
thereby could reduce the danger of in- 
flation, without reducing in the slightest 
the military effectiveness of this country. 

As a matter of fact, if we cut down 
on supply and administration, in some 
respects we give to the men in the com- 
bat units the feeling that they are not 
deserted. If there is one thing that 
depresses the mind of a man in a rifle 
company it is the knowledge that he 
takes the risks, suffers the death or the 
wounds, and experiences the hardships, 
but the men in the rear live in quasi- 
luxury and in safety. That is the most 
dispiriting factor upon morale, and it is 
something which the high brass of the 
Army and the Navy have not sufficiently 
considered, or, if they have considered 
it, have not used adequate means to 
cure. 

So, Mr. President, I shall propose a 
series of amendments providing savings 
which total approximately $600,000,000. 
I hope that by morning I may have other 
amendments. 

I remind the Senate that the House 
of Representatives has reduced the total 
carried by the bill by a billion and a half 
dollars, of which I suppose only about 
$1,000,000,000 constitute real savings. 

So it seems to me that we should set 
our goal at somewhere around real sav- 
ings of $2,000,000,000. Probably much 
more than that could be saved if we 
would have the wholehearted coopera- 
tion not merely of the men at the top of 
the armed services, but also of the men 
in the intermediate and lower echelons. 
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However, the amendments I intend to 
propose would be a beginning, and I 
think it would inculcate a healthy feel- 
ing that in this Republic the civil au- 
thorities and representative bodies are 
still supreme, at least for the present. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF FRENCH TEX- 
TILE WORKERS, DYERS, AND FINISH- 
ERS 


During the delivery of Mr, DoucLas’ 
speech, 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. BENTON. I ask permission that 
the Senator may yield 1 minute to me, 
without losing the floor thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hunt in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Con- 
necticut? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Connecticut is recog- 
nized 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to the group 
of 18 men in the Senate gallery, on the 
left side of the Presiding Officer, whom I 
have just met and with whom I have 
been chatting. These are French tex- 
tile dyers and finishers who are here 
under ECA’s most important and pro- 
ductive technical-assistance program. 
They have just returned from nearly 2 
months in the South where they have 
visited 15 of our American textile plants. 
In South Carolina they attended an in- 
stitute at Clemson College. They are 
now on their way back to France. I 
have been speaking to them about the 
important part the free labor union 
movement in this country has played in 
helping us develop our high standards of 
productivity and for which we are the 
envy of the world. I have contrasted 
our free labor unions with the powerful 
Communist-dominated unions which 
have achieved such great importance in 
France, Italy, and in certain other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Mr. President, I know I am speaking 
for all of my colleagues when I welcome 
to the Senate today these friends from 
France. I know that when I welcome 
them today I do so also on behalf of 
our Presiding Officer. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois for yielding to me. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5054) making ap- 
propriations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and for military functions 
administered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Wy- 
oming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think it only proper for me to say that 
in general I agree with the remarks of 
the Senator from Illinois. Undoubtedly 
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military appropriations always contain 
waste, but war itself is waste. War is 
the most stupendous folly in which man- 
kind has ever indulged. We are living in 
an age in which we are apparently drift- 
ing into a third world war, while we have 
not yet paid the debts of World War II, 
nor, indeed, all of the debts of World 
War I. 

This country launched itself upon a 
completely new theory of international 
understanding and agreement when, 
during the Eightieth Congress, it adopted 
the Marshall plan, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars for build- 
ing up the war-torn areas of Europe and 
the world, in order to reverse the whole 
trend of human folly through all the 
pages of written history and substitute 
the philosophy of the builder for that 
of the destroyer. Only last week there 
was signed in San Francisco a treaty with 
Japan which may not be perfect, but 
which was an attempt to sign an agree- 
ment among nations which were at war, 
a treaty based not at all upon any 
thought of revenge. 

The people of the United States, in 
their passionate desire to lead the world 
to peace, have given an example to all 
the peoples of the world of a desire to 
escape from war—from its waste, its de- 
struction, its disaster, and everything 
that goes with it. But I should not like 
to have any person reading the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD tomorrow morning 
gather, from what my friend from Ili- 
nois has said, that the men in uniform 
are lacking in a comprehension of their 
obligation to the people of the United 
States. I should not like to have Con- 
gress think, I should not like to have 
Members of the Senate or House, or those 
who may be listening in the galleries, 
think that the men who wear the uni- 
form of the United States, whether it be 
in the Air Force, in the Army, in the 
Navy, or in the Marine Corps, are will- 
fully making more mistakes than those 
which are made by all human beings 
from time to time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the ‘Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. We cannot take 
every dollar of waste out of this bill be- 
cause waste is inherent in war and prep- 
aration for war. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that the 
remarks just made by the Senator from 
Wyoming emphasize what I have already 
said, namely that many, including the 
Senator from Illinois, find themselves 
very reluctant to criticize the military, 
because every time we offer suggestions 
as to how money could be saved, or sug- 
gest that there is excess personnel in 
the departments, then the implication is 
made that we are somehow attacking 
the character or thè patriotism of men 
in the departments. No one wishes to 
do that. No one wishes to be repre- 
sented as doing it; and the Senator from 
Wyoming has just shown how difficult 
it is for the Members of the Senate to 
propose ways of effecting economies in 
good faith; because, when as fine a Sena- 
tor as the Senator from Wyoming im- 
plies that criticism of these items con- 
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stitutes criticism of the character and 
patriotism of the members of the serv- 
ice, it naturally acts as a silencer on peo- 
ple who thin 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator will 
permit me to say that nothing that I 
said justifies that implication. I do not 
make that implication, and it should not 
be read into my remarks, I have too 
much regard for the Senator to make it. 
I am merely expressing the hope that 
no one will draw the implication from 
what the Senator from Illinois has said, 
that he is making a blanket charge 

against the men in uniform; because the 
Senator is not doing that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not, of course, 
making any such blanket charge. I am 
in no sense making the charge. I was 
very careful all along to indicate my 
high opinion of these men. I simply 
wanted to point out that they make 
human mistakes, and that there is a cer- 
tain percentage of them who yield to 
temptation, as there are among citizens 
outside the men in uniforms; that it is 
one of the functions of a representative 
body to try to reduce those mistakes as 
much as possible and that true patriot- 
ism does not consist of ceding our re- 
sponsibility and in giving everyone else 
a blank check. It involves working with 
them to try to eliminate waste and at 
the same time provide security. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator, of 
course, is quite right in that. But again 
I say my purpose in rising now is to make 
clear that he was not intending to attack 
the patriotism or the devotion of these 
men in uniform, whether they are in 
high position or in low position. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, I did not 
intend that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
permit me 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And neither do I 
wish—— 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. The Senator will 
please permit me to continue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I sat for weeks 
listening to the testimony on this bill, 
and I have come in close contact with 
the evidences of the devotion of our men 
in the armed services. Of course, I 
agree with the Senator from Illinois that 
there are unworthy men in uniform, just 
as there are unworthy individuals in ev- 
ery calling. But I want to make it per- 
fectly clear—and I am glad that the 
Senator from Illinois has interrupted 
me, to help make it clear—that there is 
no blanket indictment here of our men 
in uniform. If I were to keep silent, I 
can imagine the words of the Senator 
from Illinois being read tomorrow morn- 
ing, and, by some representative of Tass, 
being broadcast behind the iron cur- 
tain misinterpreting his meaning to 
indicate a lack of faith among American 
Members of Congress in the men who 
work, who fight, and who die for them. 

I want to say that Gen. Lawton Collins 
has a deep regard for every soldier who 
wears the uniform. Ihave no doubt that 
Admiral Fechteler has a deep regard for 
every gob in the Navy. I know that 
Gen, Hoyt Vandenberg, in order to be 
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sure how the soldiers and the Air Force 
were getting along in Korea, flew in a 
helicopter into the very front lines of 
the enemy to see what the condition was 
just as General Collins went to the fight- 
ing front. Let no one rise on this floor 
and, with a broad brush, attempt to paint 
a picture of a lack of devotion, of crook- 
edness, of waste on the part of our people 
in the armed services. There are some 
who waste money, of course, and those 
persons should be prosecuted and placed 
behind prison bars when they violate 
the law. I wanted to make it clear to 
the Senator from Illinois and to all who 
are here on the floor this afternoon, that 
the Committee on Appropriations is not 
at all blind to the fact that all war is 
waste, and that dollars can be wasted; 
but I want the Recorp to show, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that this committee is already in 
correspondence with the armed services 
for the express purpose of cooperating 
with the Defense Department in closing 
the doors to waste and extravagance. 

I want the Recorp to show that the 
Senate and House Committees on the 
Armed Services and all the members 
thereof are closely studying the expendi- 
ture of these funds and the laws and 
rules under which they may be expended. 
There are appropriations in the bill to 
carry on activities to which I myself 
would not give my personal consent, but 
it was the judgment of the Congress in 
the enactment of certain laws that these 
appropriations should be authorized, 
and, as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I would not undertake to 
upset our program under laws passed by 
the Congress to define those programs 
and procedures. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, with 
the great responsibility which is on his 
shoulders, feel that there are men who 
would question honestly, as I think they 
have been questioned, some of the prac- 
tices which result in undue extravagance 
in spending the taxpayers’ money for 
the defense of this country, as suggested 
by the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course; and I 
do not criticize the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I have always admired him. But 
I do not want any misinterpretation of 
what was said to go out. I have no 
doubt that amendments can be made to 
this bill; I have no doubt about that at 
all; but I want the Members of the Sen- 
ate to know that this is a continuing 
job. We are here dealing with an ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1952, 
and we are now in the 10th day of Sep- 
teinber. The fiscal year began on the 
ist of July. We are already almost 3 
months into the fiscal year. There are 
some things which ought to be corrected 
and which I hope will be corrected. 

Earlier in the day I announced that 
the subcommittee had already under- 
taken to call for the Department of De- 
fense to study closely and report to us 
the staffing of various forces. As chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I am planning 
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to call upon the Inspector General of 
the Army to come before the subcommit- 
tee and show what steps the Inspector 
General of the Army takes to prevent 
waste and extravagance and abuse of 
authority. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no objec- 
tion to that. I was going to conclude 
my brief remarks and then ask that we 
proceed to the consideration of commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at this time? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It seems to me 
that the hour is getting late for the 
consideration of amendments about 
which any Senator would care to make 
any remarks this afternoon, and I 
wondered whether, when the clerk 
started to state the committee amend- 
ments, if that were done this afternoon, 
the Senator would agree to have it done 
with the understanding that any com- 
mittee amendment which might be 
adopted and to which any Senator 
wished to offer an amendment. tomor- 
row, or before the consideration of the 
bill is completed, could be treated as 
though it had not been acted upon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. There 
are many amendments in the bill to 
which there will be no objection, I am 
sure, and I was hoping the Senate would 
consent to sit until 6 o'clock to see if we 
cannot adopt some of the amendments 
to which I know there will be no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I know there 
are some Members of the Senate who 
want to speak on amendments, and if 
the chairman of the subcommittee is 
willing to agree to adopt this afternoon 
the committee amendments and con- 
sider any of them to which an amend- 
ment is offered as not having been acted 
upon, I think it would be well. On the 
other hand, if the Senator is not willing 
to have such an understanding, I agree 
that a quorum call should be had before 
the amendments are taken up. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield the fioor, if any Senator desires to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CASE. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be va- 
cated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is with 
some hesitation that I venture to speak 
at this time on this particular subject, 
but what has happened this afternoon 
calls for something to be said. 

I do not wish to appear boastful, and 
I mention it only as a background for 
what I am about to say. I dealt with 
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military appropriations for 9 years, from 
1940 on, as a member of the House sub- 
committee dealing with War Department 
appropriations. I mentioned the years 
1940 to 1949 because those years were 
the ones in which we were building up 
our defenses and making appropriations 
for the prosecution of the war. The War 
Department at that time embraced the 
Army and the Air Force, so that the ap- 
propriations involved were those of the 
Army and the Air Force. During a por- 
tion of the time I served in some in- 
stances on the deficiency committee 
which dealt with appropriations for the 
Navy. 

I say as a matter of personal experi- 
ence, Mr. President, that the moment 
anyone ventures to raise a word of 
criticism or a word of question or a 
word of doubt about the amount of 
money asked for by any branch of the 
military service, then it becomes an easy 
defense on the part of those defending 
budget estimates, to imply that anyone 
who questions them in any particular is 
in some way giving comfort and aid to 
the enemy. Mr. President, I am as cer- 
tain as I stand here today that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming real- 
ly does not want to imply that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, in voicing the doubts 
he has voiced today in regard to specific 
proposals for appropriations, intended in 
any way to give any comfort or aid to the 
enemy. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, I had 
no such intention. I do not believe any- 
thing I said implied that I had any such 
feeling with respect to what the Senator 
from Illinois said. I have had the great- 
est regard and admiration for the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. But I wanted to 
make it clear for the Record that some 
of the things which we were discussing 
this afternoon are matters of statutory 
law and not within the jurisdiction 
of the Appropriations Committee. Of 
course, I said explicitly at the very be- 
ginning that I have no doubt in the world 
that money will be wasted and is being 
wasted in this military effort, and I wel- 
come in particular any effort, any at- 
tempt, upon the part of anybody to help 
hold down expenditures. I compliment 
the Senator from Illinois for his desire 
to hold expenditures down, but his 
amendments have not yet been offered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Iam happy 
that by taking the floor I have given an 
opportunity for the Senator from Wyo- 
ming to make that statement, because I 
know from what has happened here and 
the remarks I heard in the lobby a mo- 
ment ago that the Senator from Illinois 
did not so understand the remarks, and 
felt that the remarks of the Senator 
from Wyoming had implied that he was 
giving comfort and aid to the enemy. I 
know there was no such intent on the 
part of the Senator from Wyoming. 
But, Mr. President, unless we can save 
Some money on the defense budget we 
are not going to make any material sav- 


ings in the budget proposals of the 
President, 


President, 
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I have in my hand from the editorial 
page of the Washington Daily News of 
Saturday, August 25, an editorial en- 
titled “Prices and Palaver,” which deals 
with the President’s message with re- 
spect to controls. The final paragraph 
of the editorial is as follows: 

Strong controls over the economy are nec- 
essary in times of huge, abnormal defense 
spending. 

But it takes more than price controls to 
block inflation. It takes a cutback in non- 
defense spending by the Government. 


That is the statement in the editorial: 
“It takes a cutback in nondefense spend- 
ing by the Government.” 

If we are going to block inflation it 
will take a cutback in defense spending 
also, for defense spending, it must be 
recognized, is the most inflationary form 
of spending. Money spent for military 
goods turns loose more dollars to com- 
pete for consumers goods, and that is 
the essential of the greatest inflation. 
Unless we can find some way of stopping 
the flow of dollars, large dollars in de- 


fense spending, we are not going to block . 


inflation. 

This editorial and many other edito- 
rials along that line in the past few 
weeks have referred to appropriations 
for flood control and rivers and harbors, 
and many persons have said we should 
cut down the pork-barrel expenditures 


for rivers and harbors, as if they were 


inflationary. But, Mr. President, the ex- 
perience in Kansas and Missouri, where 
crops were destroyed, where 30,000 ani- 
mals were drowned, where foodstuffs 
were consumed by the floodwaters, 
ought to make it clear that floods are in- 
flationary, and that the dollars spent to 
prevent or control floods are noninfla- 
tionary in that sense, because the de- 
struction of consumer goods certainly 
means there are fewer consumer goods 
for which the dollars can be spent, and 
that necessarily dries up the competition 
and drives up the prices. ; 

Mr. President, in these few briefs and 
extemporaneous remarks this afternoon 
I want to nail down the thought that if 
we want to block inflation we must save 
spending all along the line wherever it 
can be done, including the spending of 
dollars on military expenditures for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. We 
will not do the job by saving $5,000,000 
on this bill and $5,000,000 on some other 
bill, when we are dealing with a budget 
that runs up $100,000,000,000, and when 
$61,000,000,000 or more of the $100,000,- 
000,000 budget is for military spending. 
It must be realized that if we are going 
to hold down spending and block infla- 
tion, we have to save money where the 
big money is. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming himself some time ago made a re- 
mark on the Senate floor to that effect. 
I was hoping that when the bill came to 
the Senate the markdown by the com- 
mittee would reflect that statement 
which he made. If the bill is not marked 
down when it comes to us, then it be- 
comes the duty of the Senate to give 
careful deliberation and consideration to 
the body of the bill and the amendments 
proposed by the committee, to the 
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amendments which may be proposed by 
Members of the Senate, and to take such 
action as will result in substantial sav- 
ings. 

So I commend the Senator from Ili- 
nois or any other Senator who will have 
the nerve and the tenacity and the cour- 
age and the studiousness to address him- 
self to possible savings in this bill, the 
military bill, as well as any other bill, for 
it is only as we do that, Mr. President, 
that we can think of reducing the budget 
or think of blocking or countering in- 
flation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent tl. at any amend- 
ment which may be agreed to this after- 
noon, upon the reading of the commit- 
tee amendments, may be automatically 
reconsidered tomorrow if any Senate 
Member not present now should care to 
raise any question with respect to it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. . Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask the 
Chair if such an understanding as the 
Senator from Wyoming proposes, and 
which I think the Members on this side 
of the aisle who are present approve of, 
does not require unanimous consent? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have just made 
the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would say that the Senator from 
Wyoming made such a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, Will the Chair 
please state his understanding of the 
question so there will be no misunder- 
standing? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the proposed agreement, it is the under- 
standing of the Chair that any com- 
mittee amendment which may be adopt- 
ed today will be subject to being reopened 
and reconsidered tomorrow. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Without a mo- 
tion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
it would be considered as though it had 
not been acted upon, and any Member 
could offer an amendment, which would 
be considered an amendment in the first 
degree? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wyoming? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading Department of Defense—Mili- 
tary Functions—Title II— Office of the 
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Secretary of Defense—Salaries and Ex- 
penses,” on page 3, line 15, after the word 
“conclusive”, to strike out “$13,800,000” 
and insert “$14,450,000.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may we 
have some statement as to why this item 
should be increased? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
increase is made for the purpose of al- 
lowing 115 more man-years of civilian 
personal service in the office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense than was allowed by 
the House. It is still below the budget. 
The original estimate was 2,036. The 
House bill allowed 1,859. The proposed 
amendment would increase that by 115. 

In this connection, the committee has 
written into the bill an over-all ceiling 
on civilian graded employees, so that this 
will be within the ceiling. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the statement 
of the Senator from Wyoming, but that 
does not tell us why the Secretary needs 
115 more man-years. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The need arises 
because of the fact that the Secretary 
of Defense is the central officer govern- 
ing the entire expenditure of this huge 
fund in three departments of the armed 
services. I know from personal contact 
with the Secretary of Defense and his 
aides that they have been working day 
and night, and that the additional ci- 
vilian employees are very much needed. 
The activities listed before the commit- 
tee do not include personnel in public 
information, I may say. The commit- 
tee has made a substantial reduction in 
the public information appropriation, 
and I assure the Senator that every ef- 
fort has been made to hold down civilian 
employment in the department. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. KEM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, would it be 
possible to modify the existing unan- 
imous-consent agreement so that 
amendments which propose increases in 
funds, and therefore lend themselves to 
possible controversy, may be carried over 
until tomorrow? I understand that the 
Senator wants to take up the non- 
controversial amendments tonight, but 
it seems to me that an amendment which 
proposes an increase of $650,000 on a 
$13,000,000 item is not inconsequential, 
particularly when it is for increasing 
civilian personnel. It is controversial. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there are several amendments in the bill 
which make some increases, but they are 
very minor in total effect. Except for 
the increase which the committee made 
for the expansion of air power, the bill 
carries a net increase by the Senate of 
$69,138,830 above the House figure, In 
other words, as against the background 
of the huge appropriation, the items of 
increase are very small. In one case, in 
connection with Army ordnance, we 
made a reduction of more than $225,- 
000,000. 

I have ro objection to the amendment 
being passed over if any Senator wishes 
to have it passed over. 
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Mr. CASE. Either that, or I should 
like to rise in opposition to it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is quite all 
right. I have no objection to the 
amendment being passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment on page 3, 
line 15, will be passed over. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Did the committee assure 
itself that the services to be performed 
by civilian employees could not be per- 
formed by personnel in the Armed 
Forces? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the com- 
mittee was unanimously of the belief 
that military personnel should be as- 
signed to military duties. 

Mr. KEM. Are not these duties of a 
military character? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. This is ad- 
ministrative and managerial work. 

Mr. KEM. Are not many members of 
the Armed Forces engaged in that kind 
of work? 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Yes; but we are 
trying to get them out of that work so 
that they may perform military duty. 

Mr. KEM. Would not that add to the 
expense? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. No. 
would decrease the expense. 

Mr. KEM. Would the salaries be less 
for civilian workers than if the work 
were performed by armed services per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les, indeed; on 
the whole, considering the quality of the 
personnel and the work to be performed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Retired Pay,” on page 4, line 
20, after the figures ‘$345,000,000", to 
strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That no part of such sum shall 
be used to pay the retired or retirement pay 
of any member of the Regular Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Air Force who is retired 
after the date of enactment of this act, un- 
less such member was retired because of (1) 
being unfit to perform the duties of his of- 
fice, rank, grade, or rating by reason of a 
physical disability incurred in line of duty, 
or (2) achieving the age at which retire- 
ment is required by law. 


The amencment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 20, to insert: 

NATIONAL EMERGENCY FUND 

For transfer by the Secretary of Defense 
for urgent military requirements, after con- 
sultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
with the approval of the President, to any 
appropriation for military functions under 
the Department of Defense, to be ev pended 
to expedite the procurement and facility pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense neces- 
sary to provide for an expansion of air power 
and necessary supporting forces for the 
United States Air Force and the United 
States Navy to be merged with and to be 
available for the same purposes, and for the 
same time period, as the appropriation to 
which transferred, $500,000,000 for expendi- 
ture during fiscal year 1952 and thereafter 
and $4,500,000,000 for expenditure during fis- 
cal year 1953 and thereafter for the purposes 


I think it 
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authorized in this paragraph: Provided, That 
the limitation on the availability of any ap- 
propriation to which transfers are made here- 
under is hereby increased by the amount of 
any such transfers: Provided further, That 
a report of transfers proposed under this 
item shall be made to the Appropriations 
Committees and the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Congress 10 days prior to the 
actual transfer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of the Army— 
Title III Finance Corps—Pay of the 
Army,” on page 11, line 13, after the word 
“purpose”, to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing additional provisos: 

Provided further, That all payments for 
accrued leave made to enlisted members, dis- 
charged for the purpose of immediate reen- 
listment for an indefinite period, at Fort 
Myer, Va., during the period April 1 to 
September 30, 1949, both dates inclusive, are 
hereby validated notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 4 (c) of the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946, as amended by the act of 
August 4, 1947 (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.) : 
Provided further, That where such er- 
roneous payments of accrued leave have 
been collected by, or refunded to, the United 
States, reimbursement thereof shall be ef- 
fected by the General Accounting Office upon 
receipt of a claim therefor from the said 
member or that person or persons entitled to 
receive the arrears of pay of such member in 
accordance with the act of June 30, 1906, as 
amended, 10 U. S. C. 868: Provided further, 
That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of disbursing 
Officers for any payments validated hereby; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the clerk 
was reading rapidly. With respect to 
the amendment on page 4 which would 
remove the limitation on the use of re- 
tirement pay, it was impossible for me 
to get the full purport of the amend- 
ment until I had read it. If I may re- 
vert to that amendment for a moment 
and ask the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee handling the bill a 
question, Why is it necessary to strike the 
limitation on the use of funds for retire- 
ment pay? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The reason for 
that amendment is that the provision in 
the House bill, which was adopted on 
the floor, is not practical of enforce- 
ment. It would be particularly onerous 
on enlisted personnel. There is no re- 
tirement age for enlisted personnel. So 
an enlisted man who ought to be retired 
because of age or length of service, if he 
were physically fit could not be retired. 
He would have to be retired, but he could 
not be paid. The proviso is particularly 
undesirable, it was said, as applied to 
ealisted personnel. There is no retire- 
ment for age prescribed in the law. 
Should the provision become law, en- 
listed personnel, no matter how old or 
how long they had served, could not be 
retired and paid retirement pay, except 
for physical disability. It is quite possi- 
ble that an enlisted man might attain 
a considerable age without being unfit 
to perform the duty of his office, rank, 
grade, or rating, within the meaning of 
the disability retirement provisions of 
existing law. 
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With respect to officers, the existing 
statutes provide for involuntary retire- 
ment oi officers for age, for length of 
service, or for failure to qualify for pro- 
motion; and these provisions of the law 
were designed to permit a flow of pro- 
motion of qualified officers through the 
services. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that one of the inducements to 
try to get men in the enlisted ranks to 
make a career of the Army was to offer 
certain opportunities for retirement. If 
the provision in the House bill should 
prevail, it is my understanding that one 
of the inducements to longer enlistments 
would be eliminated, because a man 
would have to become physically unfit 
for service before he could be retired 
with pay. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is quite 
right. 

Mr. CASE: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The point which has been 
brought out by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is good so far as it goes. That is, it 
is desirable to provide for carrying out 
the retirement provisions relating to 
length of service in the armed services. 
However, Senators are certainly aware 
of the fact that retirement for physical 
disability has become more or less of a 
joke. Only a few years ago a committee 
of the Congress conducted an investiga- 
tion into that subject. Instances were 
brought to the attention of Members of 
Congress in which members of the 
armed services—but more particularly 
officers, rather than enlisted men— 
would receive a physical examination 
and obtain retirement benefits far in ex- 
cess of the amount they could obtain had 
they received compensation from the 
Veterans’ Administration because of dis- 
abilities incurred in line of service. 

In years gone by most Senators have 
had some incidents brought to their at- 
tention relative to the subject. A cor- 
rection for the defect in the amendment 
could be made, it seems to me, by adding 
a third clause to provide, in effect: “or 
having served the requisite number of 
years provided below for earned re- 
tirement.“ 

If that condition had been added the 
amendment would have been workable, 
at least so far as the points raised by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'’Manoney] and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The committee 
was unanimous in its action on this pro- 
vision. It would be quite possible, how- 
ever, if any change should be decided in 
the amendment, to work it out in con- 
ference. That is why we struck it out 
altogether, although the testimony pre- 
sented by the Department of Defense 
was all to the effect that the amend- 
ment should be stricken out. It is legis- 
lative in character, and if there is to 
be any change in the method of re- 
tirement, the age of retirement, and the 
purpose of retirement, the committee felt 
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it ought to be considered and worked out 
by the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming makes two suggestions. One raises 
my hopes, and the other dashes them 
to the ground. The first suggestion was 
the hope that in conference something 
might be done to make the amendment 
workable. However, when the Senator 
from Wyoming adds to that observation 
the suggestion that it ought to be handled 
by a legislative committee he makes me 
think that probably there is no hope for 
it. The amendment has been agreed to, 
Mr. President, but I hope that the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming will adhere to his 
first observation, namely, that consid- 
eration will be given in conference to 
making the amendment workable. I 
leave with the Senator from Wyoming 
the suggestion that when the amend- 
ment goes to conference, the conference 
consider the third clause, which would 
permit retirement where retirement is 
earned by length of service which would 
be consistent with the promises made 
for the purpose of getting reenlistments 
and inducing enlistment in the first place. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be glad to 
call the attention of the conferees to 
the Senator’s suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Quartermaster Corps—Quar- 
termaster Service, Army—Clothing and 
Equipage,” on page 17, line 21, after the 
word “internment”, to strike out $1,506,- 
681,000” and insert “$1,639,081,000.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the item? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Section 405 (d) of 
the National Security Act, as amended, 
was adopted at the suggestion of the 
Hoover Commission. It was designed to 
provide an improved management sys- 
tem in the Office of the Quartermaster 
General. Before our committee acted 
we submitted the matter to the Comp- 
troller General, asking for his opinion. I 
have a letter before me from the Comp- 
troller General, addressed to me as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Lindsay C. Warren, Comp- 
troller General of the United States. It 
states: 


I have your letter of August 18, 1951, re- 
questing my opinion— 


And so forth. 


Enactment of the quoted proviso would 
effectively eliminate the broad latitude and 
authority vested in the Secretary of Defense 
by section 405 of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as added by the National Security 
Act amendments of 1949, to establish work- 
ing capital funds. Its effect, therefore, would 
be to require the Department to secure spe- 
cific congressional authorization through 
normal appropriation processes for the estab- 
lishment and operation of each individual 
fund. In my letter of May 4, 1949, B-85820, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate, I endorsed the pro- 
visions of those amendments as constituting 
a framework for constructive efforts in the 
Department of Defense toward fundamental 
and urgently needed reforms in the budget- 
ing and accounting structure of that De- 
partment, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed in 
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the Recorp at this point, together with 
the letter referred to, of May 4, 1949. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTERS FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 28, 1951. 
Hon. JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed 
Services, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter 
of August 18, 1951, requesting my opinion of 
the effect of the new proviso in H. R. 5054, 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1952, on the objectives of business manage- 
ment and efficient control over the utiliza- 
tion of defense inventories. The proviso, at 
page 16 under the heading “Quartermaster 
Corps, clothing and equipage,” reads as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That none of the funds ap- 
propriated in this or any other act, and 
none of the property procured therewith, 
shall be available for transfer to any work- 
ing-capital fund under the provisions of sec- 
tion 405 (d) of the National Security Act, as 
amended.” 

Enactment of the quoted proviso would 
effectively eliminate the broad latitude and 
authority vested in the Secretary of Defense 
by section 405 of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as added by the National Security 
Act amendments of 1949, to establish work- 
ing-capital funds. Its effect, therefore, 
would be to require the Department to secure 
specific congressional authorization through 
normal appropriation processes for the es- 
tablishment and operation of each individual 
fund. In my letter of May 4, 1949, B-85820, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate, I endorsed the provi- 
sions of those amendments as constituting a 
framework for constructive efforts in the 
Department of Defense toward fundamental 
and urgently needed reforms in the budget- 
ing and accounting structure of that De- 
partment. These reforms were in line with 
my general interest and objectives under the 
joint accounting improvement program in 
which I have been engaged with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget on a cooperative basis 
with all departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

These objectives include the development 
of accounting and budgeting in the direction 
of reflecting a clear disclosure of the costs of 
goods and services actually used in connec- 
tion with various functions and activities to- 
gether with the amounts of resources ac- 
quired for future use (such as inventories), 
The acquisition and control of common items 
are extremely significant in the operations 
of the Department of Defense. No program 
for fundamental improvements in the man- 
agement and control of these operations 
would be complete without achieving finan- 
cial control and disclosure of the financial 
effect of acquisition and use of suppli2s, ma- 
terials, equipment, and related items and of 
the investment of the Government in such 
items available for future use. Likewise, re- 
forms were urgently needed in the underly- 
ing bases and methods for developing costs 
for the many manufacturing and other in- 
dustrial activities of the Department in 
terms both of reflecting the investment in 
facilities devoted to such purposes as well 
as the costs of end products or seryices used 
in connection with various activities. 

An important element in the National Se- 
curity Act amendments for the achievement 
of these objectives was the provision made 
for the establishment of working-capital 
funds. The use of such funds was con- 
sidered to be the best means available for 
accomplishing, as quickly as practicable, a 
transition from a confused and obscure pat- 
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tern of financing, budgeting, and account- 
ing for manufacturing operations and the 
acquisition and use of inventories, to a fun- 
damentally improved pattern which would 
adequately reflect the financial import of 
such operations and transactions. These 
funds provide the requisite means for bring- 
ing together all costs incident to inventories 
on hand and used, and of manufacturing 
and commercial type activities. The devel- 
opment and full disclosure of such facts, 
particularly with respect to resources avail- 
able for future use, are essential to the de- 
termination of current cash appropriation 
needs. In line with this approach, the 
amendments required that these resources 
be charged to the applicable appropriations 
as used. This, in my opinion, provided a 
basis for more effective control and use of 
inventories as well as better accounting con- 
trol and results with respect to the com- 
mercial and industrial operations carried 
on in the military departments. I will not 
undertake in this letter to deal more spe- 
cifically with these advantages. They have 
been set forth in detail in Senate Report 366, 
Eighty-first Congress, of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Worthy of special mention, however, is the 
fact that by recognizing the accumulation 
of resources in the form of common-use 
items in financial terms and charging them 
to appropriations as used, a basis is pro- 
vided for a much more realistic appraisal of 
the results of operations and future finan- 
cial requirements. Failure to reflect stocks 
on hand as resources in financial terms or 
as costs to current appropriations as used in- 
evitably leads to undisclosed augmentation 
of current appropriations and diversion of 
funds in such appropriations to other pur- 
poses. Where appropriations are charged 
only for goods currently acquired, there is 
insufficient pressure to avoid the dissipation 
of such stocks and the use of current appro- 
priations for other purposes than originally 
planned. The so-called free-issue system 
previously in use, whereby materials ac- 
quired from prior-year appropriations are 
used without being charged to current-year 
appropriations, is, I believe, an open invita- 
tion to improvident use of stocks and cur- 
rent-year appropriations. 

In endorsing the provisions of the National 
Security Act amendments for the installation 
of working-capital funds, I recognized that 
there were other means of getting at these 
defiiciencies. Under the joint program we 
have utilized other means in various in- 
stances. However, the conditions and cir- 
cumstances in the Department of Defense, 
with its highly diversified and complex finan- 
cial operations, required the simplest pos- 
sible and most direct means of coordinating 
appropriation charges with goods and services 
actually used and for bringing together costs 
of various industrial-type operations and the 
amount of inventories of various types as re- 
sources available for future use under various 
appropriations.. 

In endorsing the specific authorizations 
and related provisions for the establishment 
of these funds in the Department of Defense, 
I also recognized that a rather unusual 
amount of latitude and broad authority and 
flexibility was provided to the Secretary of 
Defense in implementing the provisions of 
the act. I called specific attention to this in 
my letter of May 4,1949. While I would have 
preferred, as a. matter of principle, for each 
working-capital fund to be specifically au- 
thorized by the Congress through the normal 
appropriation process, I felt the tremendous 
magnitude and complexity of the job to be 
done and the urgent need for accomplishing 
it as expeditiously as possible required a 
general authorization of this nature for a 
temporary period as the only practicable 
means of achieving the necessary transition 
from the existing budgeting and accounting 
methods and classifications to the basis con- 
templated by the legislation. 
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Certain safeguards were provided by the 
legislation, including provisions for approval 
by the President of transfers of appropria- 
tion balances to the funds established; prep- 
aration and submission of financial and other 
reports to the Congress relating to working- 
capital-fund operations; and the provisions 
of sections 401 and 402 for a comptroller for 
the Department of Defense and the three 
military departments with centralized juris- 
diction over various phases of financial man- 
agement. 

I emphasized in my letter that I considered 
it highly essential in view of the increased 
authority and responsibility over finances 
granted to the National Military Establish- 
ment that there be adequate provision for 
supervision and financial control of the type 
provided by the functions vested by the leg- 
islation in the comptrollers of the military 
departments. I also pointed out that the 
provisions of the act would require a broad- 
ened approach to audit through adaptation 
of methods and techniques to the accounting 
and internal control procedures developed 
in the National Military Establishment. 
These audit methods and techniques would 
necessarily include the reporting and full dis- 
closure of the results of operation of the 
individual working capital funds, and con- 
template such recommendations for improve- 
ment in the operations of the various funds 
as are considered desirable from a manage- 
ment or congressional control standpoint. 
I felt that the utilization of these measures 
would provide a further safeguard to the 
Congress and an informed basis upon which 
Congress might take action upon any weak- 
nesses developed in the operation of the 
various working-capital funds. If the budget 
presentation and the accounting classifica- 
tions are brought into a consistent relation- 
ship, a further and a more comprehensible 
basis of control over future operations is 
afforded the Congress. 

Actual experience in working with the 
Department of Defense has shown the wis- 
dom and intrinsic soundness of the Na- 
tional Security Act amendments of 1949. 
We have worked closely with the Depart- 
ment in the development of the implement- 
ing action, including the establishment of 
industrial and stock funds and the regula- 
tions and accounting procedures. I do not 
in any sense mean to imply that perfection 
has been achieved or that there are not cer- 
tain deficiencies in connection with what has 
been accomplished to date. Certain tempo- 
rary compromises and partial measures have 
had to be employed. I believe, however, that 
what has already been done is of tremendous 
significance in terms of the achievement of 
ultimate goals and that it has laid a sound 
foundation for accelerated progress in the 
future. Of particular significance are the 
industrial-fund regulations which were de- 
veloped in the Office of the Defense Comp- 
troller and promulgated by the Secretary of 
Defense. These regulations provide a sound 
framework for the development of vastly im- 
proved accounting and budgeting methods 
for manufacturing and industrial operations. 
Representatives of my office were in close 
touch with the development of these regula- 
tions. Various prototype installations of the 
revised systems of accounting have been 
authorized and started under provisions of 
these regulations. These are now in process 
of final development similar regulations gov- 
erning the operations of stock funds which, 
I believe, will result in substantial improve- 
ments and elimination of some of the ex- 
isting deficiencies in the operation of such 
funds. 

The enactment of the House proviso would 
greatly retard progress under the program 
which has been going forward. While I am 
not advised of the information on which the 
House based its action, other than as indi- 
cated in House Report 790, pages 15, 16, 44, 
the proviso appears to be sweeping with re- 
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spect to the establishment of all forms of 
working-capital funds without specific con- 
gressional approval. It would thus negate 
the provisions of the National Security Act 
amendments which were considered to be 
necessary for a temporary period to provide 
for an orderly transition to the new methods 
of financial budgeting and accounting con- 
templated by that act. 

In view of the intrinsic merit of the work- 
ing-capital-fund concept, its demonstrated 
advantages in the majority of cases as a 
means of more businesslike management and 
better control of inventories, and the fact 
that the attainment of these objectives 
would be seriously impeded if the proviso 
in question were enacted, I feel that its 
enactment would not be in the best interest 
of the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


— 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, May 4, 1949. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate. 

My Dear MR. CHARMAN: Reference is made 
to your letter of April 27, 1949, acknowledged 
informally April 28, trarismitting a copy of 
proposed amendments to S. 1269 and a de- 
tailed explanation and analysis of the pro- 
visions of the proposed amendments. A 
copy of the proposed amendments had been 
sent to Mr. Walter F. Frese, Chief of the 
Accounting Systems Division of my office, by 
the chief clerk of your committee on April 
26, 1949, to expedite arrangements for a 
preliminary conference. 

Since receipt of the proposed amendments 
in the General Accounting Office, several 
conferences have been held in which repre- 
sentatives of this Office participated with 
those of the National Military Establish- 
ment, the Treasury Department, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and on Monday, 
May 2, with Mr. Eberstadt and staff of your 
committee. A good many changes have 
been tentatively adopted, and my comments 
will be directed in general to the draft dated 
April 30, 1949. 

The limited time available has not per- 
mitted a detailed analysis of the many pro- 
visions of the amendment. However, the 
proposed provisions which add a new title 
Iv to the National Security Act of 1947, 
dealing with the promotion of economy 
through establishment of uniform budg- 
etary and fiscal procedures and organiza- 
tions, are in general a substantial step in 
the right direction. The provisions of sec- 
tions 401 and 402, providing for comptrollers 
for the National Military Establishment and 
for each of the three military departments, 
represent an especially important feature, 
considering the increased authority and re- 
sponsibility over finances granted to the 
National Military Establishment by the re- 
maining provisions of the amendments, It 
is understood that there has been some 
discussion over the exact form of the pro- 
visions with respect to the comptroller, but 
I wish to emphasize that it is important, in 
my opinion, that the legislation stress the 
functions to be performed by the comp- 
troller. My views on this matter are set 
forth more fully in the attached copy of my 
letter of April 15, 1948, to the Administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

The provisions of section 403 dealing with 
the setting up of a performance budget for 
the National Military Establishment are for- 
ward-looking and hold great promise. They 
are in line with efforts of the Bureau of the 
Budget in which this Office has cooperated 
covering the Government generally. I am 
much interested in seeing accounting and 
budgeting for appropriations develop in the 
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direction of reflecting a clear disclosure of the 
costs of goods and services actually used in 
connection with the performance of various 
functions together with the amounts of re- 
sources acquired which are available for fu- 
ture use (such as inventories). The proposed 
amendments should provide the foundation 
for constructive efforts in this direction in 
the National Military Establishment. The 
provisions of section 403 (b), authorizing 
transfers and adjustments within each mili- 
tary department for a limited period to ex- 
pedite the conversion from present budget 
and accounting methods to the performance 
basis contemplated, are rather broad, but 
some such authority appears necessary in 
order to gain the desired objective. 

Section 407 provides for the establishment, 
capitalizing, and use of working-capital funds 
in the National Military Establishment for 
the purpose of financing inventories for such 
stores, supplies, materials, and equipment, 
and providing working capital for such in- 
dustrial-type activities, and for such com- 
mercial-type activities as provide common 
services within or among the departments 
and agencies of the establishment, as the 
Secretary of Defense may designate. The 
provisions of this section will enable more 
effective control of inventories in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, more efficient 
use of supplies and equipment, and better 
accounting control and results with respect 
to commercial and industrial operations car- 
ried on in the military department. They 
are likewise a step in the right direction 
toward financial information showing the 
cost of operations. 

These provisions will make possible sub- 
stantial economies and increased efficiency 
under proper administration and can result 
in a net saving in the amount appropriated 
to the National Military Establishment 
through better use of existing stocks of sup- 
plies and materials. Of particular signifi- 
cance are the provisions of subsection (c), 
authorizing reimbursement from available 
appropriations for the cost of stores, sup- 
plies, materials, or equipment furnished and 
of services rendered or work performed, in- 
cluding administrative expenses; and those 
of subsection (f), providing that no greater 
cost shall be incurred by the requistioning 
agency for stores, supplies, materials, or 
equipment drawn from inventories, and for 
services rendered or work performed by the 
industrial-type or commercial-type activities 
for which working-capital funds are author- 
ized than the amount of appropriations or 
funds available for such purposes. 

These provisions contemplate that the 
appropriation current when work is actually 
performed for or supplies are actually is- 
sued to an agency in the National Military 
Establishments will be charged with the 
cost of such work or supplies. The closer 
such costs can be related to the actual use 
of the materials by the requisitioning agency, 
the better results will be achieved in reflect- 
ing under the respective appropriations the 
actual results of operations for the fiscal 
year. 

The provisions of subsection (d), author- 
izing the Secretary of Defense to provide 
capital for such working-capital funds by 
capitalizing inventories on hand, will further 
the desired objective. Thè additional provi- 
sions of that subsection, authorizing the 
Secretary of Defense, with the approval of 
the President, to provide capital by transfer 
until December 31, 1954, from unexpended 
balances of any appropriations of the mili- 
tary departments not carried to the surplus 
fund of the Treasury, will have the effect of 
enabling the Secretary to use for setting up 
the working capital funds moneys which may 
originally have been appropriated by the 
Congress for other purposes. 

A further effect of this authority would be 
to extend the availability of funds which 
otherwise would revert to the surplus fund 
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of the Treasury. I feel that the attention 
of the committee should be called to these 
factors. However, the subsection provides a 
safeguard by prescribing that no deficiency 
shall be incurred as a result of any such 
transfer. This method will furnish a means 
of capitalizing the working-capital funds in- 
itially without additional appropriations by 
the Congress, and will contribute to a grad. 
ual building up of the working-capital funds 
during the transitional period. 

The provisions of subsection (f) will act 
as a further safeguard by limiting the use 
of the stores in inventory under the working- 
capital funds or of services performed under 
such funds to those uses for which appro- 
priations are made by the Congress. Thus, 
the main effect of the transfer provisions is 
to authorize a holding fund to be built up 
outside the normal appropriation process, 
under which stores can be accumulated sub- 
ject to later authorized use. Also, the sec- 
tion requires that reports of the condition 
and operations of such funds shall be made 
annually to the President and to the Con- 
gress. 

The provisions of subsection (h) of section 
407, authorizing the appraised value of stores 
returned to working-capital funds to be 
charged to such funds and credited to the 
current appropriations concerned, would 
leave the door open to possible abuse through 
the issuance of supplies to appropriations 
near the close of one fiscal year and the re- 
turn of such supplies to the working-capital 
fund in the following fiscal year, thus making 
additional funds available in the appropria- 
tions for the second fiscal year to the extent 
of the value of the supplies. However, it 
has been explained that some provision of 
this nature is necessary in order to persuade 
the various agencies in the Military Estab- 
lishment to return to common stock, prop- 
erty not needed in their current operations, 
and make such property available for the 
most economic over-all use. 

Section 408 provides for management funds 
in each of the three military departments 
for the purpose of facilitating economical 
and efficient conduct of operations financed 
by two or more appropriations where the costs 
of such operations are not susceptible of 
immediate distribution as charges to such 
appropriations. I wish to call attention to 
the provisions of subsection (b), which in 
the case of the Army management fund and 
the Air Force management fund would make 
available $1,000,000 each from any unobli- 
gated balance of any appropriation available 
to the respective departments. My com- 
ments with respect to the transfer of un- 
expended balances under section 407 apply 
likewise to this subsection. Under proper 
circumstances, the use of the proposed man- 
agement funds could assist in the efficient 
administration of activities carried on under 
more than one appropriation in the National 
Military Establishment and should lead to 
more adequate disclosure of the cost of such 
activities. 

With the advent of a full performance 
budget based on functions and activities, 
the need for the use of management funds 
should diminish, but it is understood to be 
anticipated that such need would never en- 
tirely cease because of the unpredictable 
nature of some of the operations necessarily 
carried out. Other provisions of section 408 
are aimed at preventing the use of the man- 
agement funds for any obligation not prop- 
erly chargeable to available funds under the 
National Military Establishment and the re- 
quiring at least once each fiscal year of a 
settlement on a cost basis with the respective 
appropriations involved. 

Both sections 407 and 408 will broaden the 
audit responsibilities of the General Account- 
ing Office in considerable measure and will 
require adaptation of audit methods and 
techniques to the accounting and internal 
control procedures developed in the National 
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Military Establishment. However, there 
should be an ultimate opportunity, through 
increased effectiveness of internal controls 
and availability of reliable financial informa- 
tion, for a fuller and more adequate disclo- 
sure of the financial operations concerned. 

I regard the provisions of section 413, as 
tentatively modified, as of the highest im- 
portance in placing the powers, duties, and 
responsibilities vested in the National Mili- 
tary Establishment by title IV within the 
Government’s general budgetary, fiscal, and 
accounting framework. Those provisions, 
while repealing laws, orders, and regulations 
inconsistent with the provisions of the title 
IV, are intended to make it plain that the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense under the title are to be 
administered in conformance with the policy 
and requirements for administration of budg- 
etary and fiscal matters in the Government 
generally, including accounting and financial 
reporting, and that nothing in the title will 
affect or disturb the authority in these mat- 
ters of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Comptroller General, or any other Govern- 
ment official outside the National Military 
Establishment under existing law. I believe 
the National Military Establishment and 
others concerned are in complete agreement 
on this point, and I would recommend that 
the committee report in the bill, if the 
amendments should be adopted, include 
language to emphasize this intent. 

We are continuing our discussions with the 
interested group on these amendments and 
will be glad to make any further suggestions 
which might contribute to the technical im- 
provement of the language. I will be glad 
to have representatives of the Office appear 
before the committee, if you so desire, and 
answer any questions or present further in- 
formation. 

The whole program contemplated by the 
proposed amendments is of tremendous sig- 
nificance in relation to the joint accounting 
program now being carried on by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Bureau of the Budget in co- 
operation with all other Government agen- 
cies. If the amendments should be enacted, 
it will be our purpose to work in close collab- 
oration with the National Military Estab- 
lishment to the end that the accounting ma- 
chinery developed may be responsive to in- 
ternal management needs and requirements, 
and also consistent with principles and 
standards of accounting developed for the 
Government generally. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The committee 
was unanimous in its belief that the pro- 
vision was in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 17, line 21. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 22, 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this or any other 
act, and none of the property procured 
therewith, shall be available for trans- 
fer to any working capital fund under 
the provisions of section 405 (d) of the 
National Security Act, as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Incidental Expenses of the 
Army,” on page 18, line 22, after the 
word “sites”, to strike out $187,914,000” 
and insert “$194,514,000.” 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may this 
amendment go over until tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. The amendment pro- 
poses an increase of $7,000,000. I believe 
some justification should be shown. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder whether it 
would be proper to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming to explain the use of the 
money intended in the proviso at the 
bottom of page 18. The Senator from 
South Dakota has asked that the 
amendment go over. Personally I would 
appreciate an explanation at this point, 
if there is to be a further consideration 
of the question tomorrow. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The amendment 
goes over. It will be explained tomor- 
row. I understood that a Senator asked 
that it go over. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case] asked that the 
amendment go over. However, I thought 
perhaps the Senator from Wyoming 
would discuss the amendment at some 
reasonable length at the present time so 
that other Senators, who are not now 
present, could study his remarks in the 
ReEcorp tomorrow morning. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. The question revolves 
around what use is to be made of more 
than $10,000,000 for public information- 
al activities of the services. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is one of the 
substantial reductions which was made 
by the committee. The budget for 1952 
called for the expenditure of $15,622,903. 
The House, it will be noted, allowed 
$12,300,000. The Senate committee has 
reduced the amount to the figure in the 
bill, so as to cut off informational activi- 
ties in the field for the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
and the Department of the Air Force, 
which the committee felt might be ex- 
cessive. In other words, we have gone 
below the estimates for 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to call the attention of 
the Senator from Wyoming to the fact 
that the amendment which went over 
was the amendment on page 18, line 22, 
increasing the amount from $187,914,000 
to $194,514,000. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming was referring to the second amend- 
ment on the same page, in the opinion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Yes. I understood 
the Senator from Washington to inquire 
about the proviso which is a limitation 
reducing the appropriation’ for infor- 
mationa] services from fifteen-odd-mil- 
lion dollars to $10,950,000. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect, because as I understand the proviso, 
it relates to the use of some of the 
moneys included in the amendment 
which the Senator from Wyoming asked 
to have go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is not that reduc- 
tion in line with the approximately 30- 
percent reduction urged by the Senator 
from Michigan and the Senator from 
Virginia in relation to appropriations for 
public relations items? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
The Senator from Virginia spoke to me 
about this matter, for it is in line with 
the action heretofore taken by the Sen- 
ate to reduce unnecessary activities. 

Mr. CAIN. When this amendment is 
discussed tomorrow, I wonder whether 
the Senator will provide us with infor- 
mation as to the total number of person- 
nel required in connection with the use 
of the $10,000,000. If that information 
is provided, I shall be very grateful. 

a Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be glad to 
O so. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it in connection with 
this fund that radio programs are put 
on for the entertainment of the armed 
services? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Whatever radio 
programs go out from Washington would 
not be interfered with by this item, 
— refers only to activities in the 

eld. 

Mr. AIKEN. This item would not re- 
late to radio programs, would it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my under- 
standing that the radio programs are 
carried on by means of the operations of 
the central office in Washington, and 
they are not affected by this item. This 
item relates to a cut in the funds for the 
radio services in the field. 

Mr, AIKEN. I wonder whether the 
armed services are putting on too many 
radio programs. None of them seem to 
have any connection with military tac- 
tics. For instance, I have asked some 
persons—perhaps I have not asked the 
proper ones—just what was the object 
of the Army in sponsoring The Shadow” 
program for some time, and what it had 
to do with the work of the armed serv- 
ices. I refer now to a mystery serial 
to which we used to listen on Sunday 
afternoons, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
radio-television branch of the public in- 
formation service, operating from Wash- 
ington, is designed to convey informative 
material to those who listen. 

I am frank to say that I was not aware 
that the Army sponsored the radio pro- 
gram to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has just referred. Is he altogether 
sure he is not referring to an announce- 
ment which was made in connection with 
such a program? 

Mr. AIKEN. No, it was not merely an 
announcement. Much to my amaze- 
ment, one day I started to listen to the 
mystery serial known as “The Shadow”, 
and I found that the former sponsor of 
that program had given it up, and that 
the armed services had taken it over. 

I have not listened lately to see 
whether that has continued. However, I 
could not fathom why the Army was 
sponsoring a program of that nature. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am frank to say 
that if that were so, I would be opposed 
to it. However, this is the first indica- 
tion I have received of such an activity. 
The material now before us would indi- 
cate that the weekly radio program 
Time for Defense is carried by 215 
ABC stations, and that program is not 
The Shadow. 
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The Air Force Hour, a weekly pro- 
gram, was developed; end it is being car- 
ried by approximately 400 Mutual net- 
work television stations. 

There is a television Armed Forces 
Hour, presented on the Dumont chain, 
and approximately 56 stations are car- 
rying it. 

The Defense Report is another one. 

Nowhere do I see any indication of a 
program similar to the one the Senator 
from Vermont has mentioned. Certain- 
ly I shall check on that matter, and I 
shall make certain about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. There was one a few 
months ago; I heard it. However, I have 
not heard it recently, and have not tried 
to hear it. I do listen to and appreciate 
the programs—— 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Vermont to 
say that he likes The Shadow“? 

Mr. AIKEN. Ilike The Shadow” bet- 
ter when it is not paid for by the tax- 
payers. 

I have listened to and have enjoyed 
programs by the Marine Band, the Army 
Band, and other bands. However, some 
of the programs are getting a little out 
of the taxpayers’ range. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If there are any 
such, we certainly will try to have them 
stopped. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
indicated that the item of $10,950,000 is 
for public relations in the field, I believe. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; it includes 
$1,200,000 for the Office of Public Infor- 
mation, carried on in Washington under 
the leadership of Mr. Pritchie, a former 
editor of the Scripps-Howard chain. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then I misunder- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The reduction was 
made in the item for the field service. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the inquiry 
by the Senator from Washington has 
served a useful purpose, for if I correctly 
understood the statement of the Senator 
from Wyoming, the figure voted by the 
House of Representatives was $12,300,- 
000, in connection with the striking out 
of this proviso. Is that correct? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I would say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that the 
budget estimate was $15,622,903. The 
amount voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives was $12,300,000. The com- 
mittee was asked to increase the figure 
to $14,422,000, but did not do so. Not 
only did the committee not vote to in- 
crease the figure, but the committee ac- 
tually voted to decrease it to $10,950,000. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I believe I 
have the floor. I wish to pursue this 
point a little further. 

It now becomes clear that in reducing 
the appropriation for this activity from 
$12,300,000, which the House intended to 
provide, the committee has provided 
$1,250,000 more for other activities. The 
figures immediately preceding the pro- 
viso in lines 22 and 23 on their face pro- 
vide for an increase of approximately 
$6,600,000. 

Mr. O’YMAHONEY. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. CASE. So if we add the $1,250,000 
to that, there is an increase of $8,350,000 
at this particular point. In other words, 
the figure is larger than appears on the 
face of these items. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the committee 
we voted to restore a number of budget 
estimates or parts of budget estimates. 

The House voted a reduction below the 
amount of the budget estimate, which 
for this total item was $198,914,000. The 
House voted to reduce that to $187,914,- 
000, or a reduction of $11,000,000. 

The testimony before the committee 
showed that the quartermaster and gen- 
eral depots, procurement offices, market 
centers, and inspection services needed 
additional personnel, and that the quar- 
termaster supply in Army areas needed 
additional personnel, and that the quar- 
termaster supply in overseas commands 
needed additional personnel, the total 
amounting to 1,592 man-years out of a 
total reduction of 5,550 man-years. 

So we did not restore the complete cut 
made by the House of Representatives, 
but we restored only a part of it, in the 
amount of—— 

Mr. CASE. Eight million, three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, $6,600,000. 

Mr. CASE, But, Mr. President, the 
point I make is that more than $6,600,- 
000 was restored. There was restored the 
difference between the amount which the 
House allowed for informational serv- 
ices and—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
mistaken, because these informational 
activities are not to be confused with 
this appropriation. Appropriations for 
informational activities are scattered 
throughout the bill. Some are in the 
Army, some are in the Navy, and some 
are in the Air Force. This proviso is a 
restriction and a limitation, and it has 
nothing to do with the previous figure, 
unless the appropriation for the Army 
for informational service is included; 
and that has been severely cut. 

Mr. CASE. But, Mr. President, that 
does not mitigate the fact that there is 
a restoration of $1,250,000 for other ac- 
tivities scattered throughout the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not at all. There 
is not. The restoration is that of $6,- 
600,000, in this item, for incidental serv- 
ag of the Army, not for any other serv- 

ce. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, under the 
statement of the Senator from Wyoming, 
a limitation of $10,950,000 has been 
placed upon the title in the bill for pub- 
lic information activities, for which the 
House appropriated $12,300,000. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. That limitation necessar- 
ily means that $1,250,000, carried in the 
bill, is available for other purposes. It 
may not be under this item of incidental 
expenses of the Army, although that is 
where the proviso is attached. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator has 
not understood the point which I am 
trying to make, with some difficulty, per- 
haps, that the House did not impose any 
limitation at all. This is a limitation 
made by the Senate committee, below 
the House figure. 
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Mr.. CASE. Then I misunderstood 
what the Senator said. I understood the 
Senator a while ago to give us, first, the 
figure which the budget proposed and 


then the figure which the House pro- 


posed. If I am not authorized to take 
the figure which the House proposed as 
the amount allowed in the bill, then I 
beg the Senator’s pardon. But I under- 
stood him to say that the item in the 
House bill was $12,300,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think perhaps I 
did not state the matter with sufficient 
clarity to make myself understood.. The 
point is that the Department of the 
Army wanted to have $4,525,000 for in- 
formational service. The Navy wanted 
$4,189,000, and the Department of the 
Air Force wanted $5,705,000. We cut 
each of these to $3,250,000, and then al- 
lowed the same amount which the House 
had allowed for the Office of Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to ask the 
Senator one other question in regard to 
this proviso. The last of the provisions 
Says: “including pay and allowances 
of military personnal assigned to such 
activities.” 

Ordinarily, of course, pay and allow- 
ances, or at least pay, come out of the 
fund for “pay of the Army.” What the 
Senator has already said would indicate 
that possibly it was not intended that 
any part of the money under “incidental 
expenses of the Army” should be used 
for pay of personnel assigned to public 
informational activities. I should mere- 
ly like to ask, as a direct question, wheth- 
er that is a fact. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It was the desire 
of the committee, and it is so stated in 
the report, that military personnel 
should be assigned to other duties, and 
not go around taking photographs and 
pictures which add nothing to the mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. CASE. But where will the money 
be charged? Will it be charged to the 
pay of the Army, and not to incidental 
expenses? We are here dealing, or at 
least this paragraph deals, with inciden- 
tal expenses of the Army. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the appropri- 
ation for public informational service in 
this item for the Army is $3,250,000, and 
we are asking that no sum above that 
amount may be used, including the pay 
and allowances of the military person- 
nel, so that when the cut is made to 
$3,250,000, it will not be possible to as- 
sign military personnel to carry on the 
work which we are trying to eliminate. 

Mr. CASE. Will any part of the 
$3,000,000 be used for pay of the per- 
sonnel? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY, If they are mili- 
tary personnel doing this work, provided 
it did not bring the sum total above 
$3,250,000, it would come out of the pay 
of the soldiers, assuredly, 

Mr. FERGUSON rose, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I would like to nail that 
down. There is a heading in the bill, 
“Pay of the Army.” Is it proposed to 
take personnel which is ordinarily paid 
out of the “Pay of the Army,” and allow 
funds out of “Pay of the Army,” and 
allow personnel which ordinarily would 
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be paid out of that fund, to be trans- 
ferred to some other agency or some 
other branch of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and then change their pay to the 
other heading, and still leave in the bill 
all the money for the “Pay of the Army” 
that would otherwise be included? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am trying to say 
as clearly as I can that the purpose of 
the amendment is to make certain that 
so far as the Army is concerned, not 
more than $3,250,000, including pay of 
Army personnel and civilian personnel, 
may be expended; so that this effectively 
would require the transfer of military 
personnel, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It may clarify the 
matter for the Senator from South Da- 
kota to know that this proviso has 
nothing to do with the House figure of 
$187,914,000. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That figure has 
been increased to $194,914,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If a man is not 
allowed to work on this activity, and be 
paid out of this fund, he will be trans- 
ferred to other activities; but he could 
not be paid, if he were performing in- 
formational activities, if the expendi- 
tures were to exceed $10,950,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
Stated it correctly. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota understands that perfectly well, 
but what fund will be charged with the 
pay of those people who are assigned to 
public informational activities? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So long as the ex- 
penditure does not exceed $3,250,000, 
military personnel, within that sum, may 
be paid out of the ordinary “Pay of the 
Army”; and that was true of the House 
language, too. 

Mr. CASE. 
paid? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon, 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator mean 
they “may be paid” or “will be paid”? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, “may be,” be- 
cause there are more civilian personnel 
estimated for this work than military 
personnel. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on page 10 
of the bill, under the heading Finance 
Corps,“ and under the subheading Pay 
of the Army,“ it says: 

For pay and allowances— 


The amount stated is $3,297,076,000, 
which includes the pay of military per- 
sonnel. All I am trying to determine is 
whether the military personnel assigned 
to public informational activities is in- 
tended in some way, by the proviso on 
pages 18 and 19, to be paid out of some 
other fund than the regular pay of the 
Army. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, it is not. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment on page 
18, line 22, is passed over. The clerk 
will read the next amendment. 


“May be” or “must be” 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Transportation Corps—Trans- 
portation Service, Army,” on page 19, 
line 15, after the word “activities”, to 
strike out “$968,515,000” and insert 
“$938,515,000", and in the same line, 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to insert “for expenditure during fiscal 
year 1952 and thereafter and $30,000,000 
for expenditure during fiscal year 1953 
and thereafter for the purposes author- 
ized in this paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 24, to strike out 81, 213,707,000 and 
insert “$817,931,000 for expenditure dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952 and thereafter and 
$400,000,000 for expenditure during fis- 
cal year 1953 and thereafter for the pur- 
poses authorized in this paragraph.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I note that 
in several places in the bill the commit- 
tee has adopted the device of making 
available during the fiscal year 1952 and 
thereafter a certain sum, and making a 
further sum available for expenditure 
during the fiscal year 1953, and there- 
after, for purposes authorized in the 
bill. In view of the fact that it occurs 
so frequently in the bill, I was wonder- 
ing if at this point we might have a 
statement from the chairman of the 
committee. Was that in lieu of using 
contract authority and distributing the 
cash in a subsequent period, or what? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I may say to the 
Senator that I explained that at some 
length this morning. It will be found 
set forth on pages 1 and 2 of the report. 
The purpose was to point out the fact 
that there was a lag in the expenditure 
of military appropriations for procure- 
ment, measured by the length of time 
required to construct some of the imple- 
ments and some of the vessels and air- 
craft which are being ordered, and in 
order to make it clear, first, that this 
appropriation will be expended during 
the period ending on the thirtieth of 
June 1952, or will necessarily have to be 
expended at some future time, and, sec- 
ond, that the revenues of the Govern- 
ment for this year will not have to be 
expended to make these payments, and, 
therefore, the appropriation does not 
constitute a deficit, it was deemed by the 
committee desirable to show what was 
planned to be expended during the fiscal 
year 1952 and what could not possibly 
be expended until the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the Senator 
that it appears to me that it is a desir- 
able alternative to the old, idea of pro- 
viding so much in cash and so much in 
contract authority. By this device it 
will be much easier for the books to show 
the unobligated cash balance. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We are going to 
carry that further. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming, earlier in the afternoon, was very 
helpful in broadening my own under- 
standing of the section on the release of 
inactive and voluntary reservists, which 
section is covered on pages 6 and 7 of the 
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committee report. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would permit me to ask him several 
additional questions on this subject at 
this point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN, During the course of our 
colloquy this morning the Senator from 
Wyoming said he and his committee had 
reason to believe that the armed services 
had no intention of calling any more men 
involuntarily into service who had 12 
months service during World War II. 
Does the word “men” cover both enlisted 
personnel and officers? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CAIN. I raise the question be- 
cause immediately following our colloquy 
I had reason to leave the floor, and a 
young naval officer told me he thought 
we had been talking exclusively about 
enlisted personnel. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. We were talking 
about officers and men. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder if the Senator 
from Wyoming would find it convenient 
to read to the Senate a paragraph or two 
of the testimony which led him and his 
committee to believe that the armed 
services have no further intention of 
calling up reservists who served 12 
months in the last war? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may not be able 
to find the exact language at this time, 
but I selected for the summary of tes- 
timony which was presented to the com- 
mittee a letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, from 
which I quote briefly: 

When the Defense Department submitted 
its manpower program to the Congress in 
January, the requested y.oriod of service for 
Reserves was 27 months. This period was 
successively whittled to 24 months and then, 
in conference, to a maximum of 17 months 
for Inactive reservists with 12 months’ World 
War II service. This meant an extensive 
revicion of service plans but adjustments 
were made. One of the reasons why any 
lesser period was rejected was that the mili- 
tary departments had developed plans which 
called for earlier release for many categories 
of these Inactive ieservists than the 17 
months finally authorized, The plans were 
submitted to the Congress and they have 
been scrupulously followed. 

Frankly, no further adjustments and ac- 
celeration are possible, consistent with the 
national security. The Departme:.is are fol- 
lowing an orderly and planned program for 
the release of reservists and are treating the 
above 17 months’ period as a maximum 
rather than as a combined minimum and 
maximum. Many men are being released 
and, many are scheduled for release, con- 
siderably short of 17 months. However, set- 
ting the maximum period at any less than 
17 months would deprive the Departments 
of sufficient flexibility to accomplish an or- 
derly phase-out program and would seriously 
undermine our combat effectiveness, our 
state of readiness and our rotation program, 
It would also bring forth a heavy cail-up 
of additional Inactive reservists and neces- 
sitate levies on National Guard units for 
individual replacements, 


Furthermore, may I say that after 
the committee acted last Friday and in- 
serted the language which the Senator 
from Washington has in mind, we were 
in contact with the Department of De- 
fense, and expressed orally the view set 
forth in the report, and were given the 
assurance that there would probably be 
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no difficulty in complying with the 
wishes of the committee. 

Mr. CAIN. I am satisfied that the 
ReEcorp will benefit materially from what 
the Senator from Wyoming has just 
read. The question is uppermost in the 
minds of thousands of young Americans, 
and the more solid information we can 
get into the Recorp I think the more 
easily those who are not members of this 
body can understand the matter. 

I want to say to the Senator from 
Wyoming that I have in mind another 
question, which, to me, is of real impor- 
tance and interest to every Member of 
this body. If it is the intention, of the 
armed services, as I believe it to be from 
what the Senator has just said, not to 
call up any additional inactive or volun- 
tary reservists who have served 12 
months in World War II, why are the 
armed services presently processing such 
categories of individuals into the armed 
services? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I assume that 
may have started before the committee 
acted last Friday, and I assume we must 
allow a little time for adjustment. 

Mr. CAIN. What I am getting at is 
this question: If I correctly understand 
the situation, if the armed services have 
thoroughly studied the question of what 
to do with reservists, and have decided 
that for any of a number of reasons they 
will not call up additional reservists, 
would it not be in keeping with that pol- 
icy, and administratively very easy, to 
cancel the notices to report for duty at 
some future date, which notices have 
now been in the mails, to my knowledge, 
for the past several weeks? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Of course, that 
would be quite possible, but I have no 
knowledge of the individual cases and 
the conditions which would be affected. 
I felt that since the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House, and, I think, the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate, were studying this matter, and since 
it necessarily involves a legislative 
amendment to an existing statute, which 
is not proper upon an appropriation 
bill, I would not go into that matter. 

Mr. CAIN. I press this point only 
because of the reasonableness of the po- 
sition which has been taken by the 
Appropriations Committee, and which 
position, presumably, has been agreed to 
by the military authorities. That brings 
me to something which I think ought to 
be characterized as being common logic: 
If it is not intended to take any addi- 
tional reservists into the service at this 
time for the Korean war, and it is the 
purpose to get those reservists who are 
now serving there out of the service, why 
should the arrangements now pending to 
bring in probably some thousands of 
additional reservists be completed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, the 
Senator will recall that the amendment 
which was inserted by the House pro- 
vided only for discharge after 12 months. 
It did not provide that no reservists 
should be called. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is thoroughly conscious of that. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. In order to carry 
forward the rotation program, which 
contemplates bringing 100,000 men back 
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by December, it may be essential for the 
national security, to draw upon some of 
the other men. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has been addressing himself not 
to the House amendment, which was de- 
leted, but to the language provided by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
which on its face seems not only very 
reasonable, but very workable likewise. 
Perhaps between now and tomorrow, 
when the question will be further under 
consideration, the Senator or his staff 
might inquire of the armed services in 
general as to whether in keeping with 
this, what looks like a new policy, they 
are giving consideration to canceling the 
orders which in some respects are a con- 
tradiction of what the Senator is pro- 
posing to us as coming from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should be very 
happy to make inquiry about the matter. 

Mr. CAIN. I will be very grateful. sir. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, of 
course, one would not have a right to 
expect more than a speculative answer, 
but surely my friend from Wyoming does 
not anticipate that, as a practical mat- 
ter, there will be legislation at this ses- 


sion of Congress with respect to the 


involuntary and negative reserves, does 
he? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As a practical 
matter I would think it was doubtful. 
But I know that the House Committee 
on Armed Services has been giving ex- 
tensive study to this matter. In fact I 
have here a copy of a progress report 
which has been issued by the House 
committee. It is entitled “Recall and 
Release of Reservists. First Interim Re- 
port of Special Subcommittee on Civilian 
Components of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, July 
13, 1951.” 

It is altogether possible that the House, 
in taking up this work, may act upon 
this question. But I quite agree with 
the Senator that if Congress adjourns by 
the 15th of October maybe there will not 
be time to deal with a matter of that 
kind. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I apprehend from the 
discussion that took place on the floor 
of the House that it is not very likely that 
there will be substantial legislation on 
that subject at this session. That is one 
reason why I think there is some special 
point in the Van Zandt amendment 
which was inserted on the House floor. 
Unless the military authorities make a 
very persuasive case, I think reservists 
are entitled to some comfort and some 
assurance. At the present time their 
dependents are fairly inundating every 
Senatorial office, as the Senator knows, 
with complaints. One case came to my 
attention today of a man with 51 months 
of service, and yet evidently there is no 
relief for him, I believe that some- 
where along the line, even if it comes as 
a modified rider on an appropriation bill, 
some of these men who have been in the 
service for a long time, some of whom 
are rather elderly, are entitled to some 
assurance from this body before the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress 
adjourns. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have sought to 
give every assurance that has come to 
our committee. I feel certain that is the 
plan of the Department of Defense to 
provide for a release. The system of 
rotation was begun within 2 months 
after Korea first started, as I recall, and 
it has been stepped up, progessing 
month to month, increasing month to 
month. It is all in harmony with this 
general program. General McAuliffe, 
head of the personnel for the Army— 
General McAuliffe, whose fame was made 
rermanent, I would think, at Bastogne 
in World War Il—and the Secretaries of 
Defense, gave a clear indication to the 
committee of their complete understand- 
ing of the difficulties of this question and 
their desire to remedy the situation, if 


they could do it without impairing the 


national security. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assume, then, from 
the action taken by the committee that 
it would resist, of course, even any modi- 
fication of the amendment that was in- 
serted on the House floor, if it were of- 
fered. 

Mr. OMAHONE N. If anything were 
to be done, if any new evidence to be, I 
presented, I would prefer having it 
worked out in conference, speaking for 
myself. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL subsequently said: 
Mr. President, a moment ago I did not 
have before me a matter which I wished 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I am about to make, together with 
the letter to which I shall refer, appear 
in the Recor at the conclusion of the 
colloquy between the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] be- 
cause it is pertinent to the Reserve ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 8 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate a letter received 
this morning on the Reserve question, a 
situation which I personally think has 
been badly handled as we look at the 
over-all picture during the last year or 
more. 

Repeatedly representatives of the Mil- 
itary Establishment have appeared be- 
fore the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress, promising to give some type of fair 
consideration to these men in the Re- 
serves, the majority of whom have given 
long service before this Nation was 
launched into the Korean affair. 

Only very recently have we been in- 
formed, and press reports have indicated, 
that the tenure in service of the Re- 
serves is to be automatically extended in 
the Military Establishment for a longer 
period of time than the House commit- 
tee had decided upon. Naturally I do 
not have all the facts, but I feel that the 
plight of these men should be brought to 
the attention not only of the Senate but 
to the attention of the country at the 
proper time. 

I want to take this oppor unity to read 
into the Record a letter which I have 
received which seems to indicate the 
feeling of thousands and thousands of 
these men who have previously served 
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our country, and are presently serving 
it, but who do not like, much less under- 
stand, some of the maneuverings they 
have been subjected to. I personally feel 
that the Reserves should be given a 
break, and we might as well make up our 
minds that we must face this situation 
in order to do justice by these men if 
we expect to have their confidence and 
respect and that of their families who 
have been so inadequately dealt with. 

The following letter is addressed to 
me as a Senator from Kansas. I shall 
not name the writer, for obvious rea- 
sons. If necessary I shall be glad to 
disclose his name, but I prefer not to 
have his name disclosed. The letter 
reads as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1951. 
Hon. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I would like to relate a sob story which I 
think is true for many others besides my- 
self. 

I am now 30 years of age and at the age 
of 25 I signed a paper enlisting in the Air 
Force Reserve. This enlistment was for 5 
years and expired last December. As I un- 
derstand it, this is a contract to the Govern- 
ment to allow one’s self to be recalled to 
service in case of emergency. I knew that 
when I signed, but I did not know that the 
Government could extend this contract 
without my permission, However, as you 
know, it is now impossible for me to resign 
from the Reserves, even though I desire to. 

I am not trying to renege on my responsi- 
bilities to my country, and if the time comes 
that I am needed to fight for the United 
States, I will do so willingly, not because I 
am forced to do so through a contract which 
was not kept by the second party. In fact, 
I am more likely to fight for a government 
whose word I respect, rather than one who 
forces me to and in the same breath cries 
that it is the advocate of freedom. Shall 
those of us who volunteered for a hitch in 
the Reserve take a load while others take the 
cream of the civil jobs? If you think I have 
a: persecution complex, try and get a job or 
try and find a wife if they know you are a 
Reserve. 

My beef is this: The Government has not 
kept its part of the bargain. I agree that 
a Reserve is needed, but is a man bound to 
remain in it for a lifetime because he signed 
at an early age? Is a man who wants to 
marry and raise children for his country to 
be penalized for his patriotism and made to 
feel that he is always in the position of hay- 
ing to take the load of defense even though 
he has previously served the best years of 
his life? 

I spent 2 year overseas and 2 years in 
the zone of the interior, and I honestly 
feel I am entitled to at least have a try at 
marriage, security and happiness without fear 
of being uprooted by a contract I made that 
has expired. 

It is my belief that in case of emergency. 
there will always be enough men who will 
voluntarily belong to the Reserve and who in 
case of emergency will rise like the minute 
men of Lexington and Concord to defend 
what they believe in. How about giving us a 
chance to be citizens and not soldiers all our 
lives, if we so choose. What I mean is this, 
let us contract our services to the Govern- 
ment and be assured that the contract will be 
kept by both parties. I mean just this, I want 
Congress to remove such autocratic and 
tyrannical moves as forcibly extending en- 
listment times. I have never broken a con- 
tract with anyone yet and I will not do so 
with the United States. How about an even 
break? 

Sincerely. 


1951 


I think that letter would appropriately 
follow the colloquy to which I have 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment, on 
page 21, line 24, under the subhead “Sig- 
nal Corps—Signal service of the Army,” 
after the word “thereof,” to strike out 
“$1,213,707,000" and insert “$817,931,- 
600”, and line 25, to insert “for expendi- 
ture during fiscal year 1952 and there- 
after and “$400,000,000 for expenditure 
during fiscal year 1953 and thereafter for 
the purposes authorized in this para- 
graph,” is agreed to. 

The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Medical service—Medical and 
Hospital Department,” on page 24, line 
14, after the word “institutions”, to 
strike out “$269,580,000" and insert 
“$259,580,000", and in the same line, 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to insert “for expenditure during fiscal 
year 1952 and thereafter $10,000,000 for 
expenditure during fiscal year 1953 and 
thereafter for the purposes authorized 
u this paragraph.” - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Corps of Engineers—Engineer 
service, Army,” on page 25, line 19, after 
the word “for”, to strike out “$1,166,- 
049,000” and insert 81, 126,049,000“, and 
in line 20, after the amendment just 
above stated, to insert “for expenditure 
during fiscal year 1952 and thereafter 
and $40,000,000 for expenditure during 
fiscal year 1953 and thereafter for the 
purposes authorized in this paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Ordnance Corps—Ordnance 
service and supplies, Army,” on page 26, 
line 25, after the word “Office”, to strike 
out “$8,307,500,000” and insert “‘$3,332,- 
082,430”, and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to insert 
“for expenditure during fiscal year 1952 
and thereafter and $4,743,974,000 for ex- 
penditure during fiscal 1953 and there- 
after for the purposes authorized in this 
paragraph.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to correct a typographical error. 
On pag? 27, line 2, of this amendment, 
I propose to insert the word “year” after 
the word fiscal.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment to the 
committee amendment is agreed to, and 
without objection, the amendment, as 
amended, is agreed to. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Chemical Corps—Chemical 
service, Army,” on page 28, line 3, after 
the word “ranges”, to strike out 8122, 
560,000” and insert “$102,560,000", and 
in line 4, after the amendment just 
above stated, to insert “for expenditure 
during fiscal year 1952 and thereafter 
and $20,000,000 for expenditure during 
fiscal year 1953 and thereafter for the 
purposes authorized in this paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Departmental salaries and ex- 
penses—Salaries, Department of the 
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Army,” on page 34, line 11, after the 
word “services”, to strike out “$3,625,- 
000” and insert “$3,723,400.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may that 
amendment go over? ; 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I suggest that all 
the amendments on pages 34 and 35 go 
over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments on those 
two pages will go over. 

The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of the Navy—Title 
IV- Construction of aircraft and related 
procurement,” on page 39, line 10, after 
the word “expended”, to strike out 
“$4,000,000,000" and insert ‘$1,050,000,- 
000”; in the same line, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to insert “for 
expenditure during fiscal year 1952 and 
thereafter and $2,950,000,000 for expend- 
iture during fiscal year 1953 and there- 
after for the purposes authorized in this 
paragraph”, and in line 14, after the 
figures “$450,000,000" to insert “of the 
$1,050,000,C00.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Shipbuilding and conversion,” 


on page 40, line 19, after the word ap- 


propriation”, to strike out “$1,343,- 
297,000“ and insert “$245,040,000", and 
in the same line, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert “for expendi- 
ture during fiscal year 1952 and there- 


after and $1,098,257,000 for expenditure’ 


during fiscal year 1953 and thereafter for 
the purposes authorized in this para- 
graph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Ordnance for shipbuilding and 
conversion,” on page 42, line 5, after the 
word “appropriation”, to strike out 
“$431,390,000" and insert “$75,000,000”, 
and in the same line, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to insert “for ex- 
penditure during fiscal year 1952 and 
thereafter and $356,390,000 for expendi- 
ture during fiscal year 1953 and there- 
after for the purposes authorized in this 
paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public works,” on page 43, 
line 19, after the word “expended”, to 
strike out 850, 414,000“ and insert 851. 
657,000“, and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to insert 
“of which $1,243,000 shall be used for 
construction, installation, or repair of 
sewage facilities at the naval base, New- 
port, R. I., and the remainder shall be 
available,” 

Mr. CASE. May that amendment go 
over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
not going to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate at this late hour to state all the argu- 
ments in favor of this particular amend- 
ment in the bill; but realizing that the 
nature of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is such that any amendment which 
is objected to today, whether or not it 
is agreed to, on the suggestion of one 
Member will be a new matter tomorrow, 
I should like to insert in the Recorp 
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for the benefit of the Members of the 
Senate a short statement I have pre- 
pared pointing up the need of this par- 
ticular item, and also an editorial which 
appeared in the Providence Journal pub- 
lished in the city of Providence, R. I., on 
the 2d day of September, 1951. I ask 
unanimous consent at this time that they 
may be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. Pas- 
TORE’s statement and the editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 


I should like to take this opportunity to 
express my feelings on this appropriation for 
$1,243,000 to be used for the construction, 
installation, or repair of sewage facilities at 
the naval base at Newport, R. I. 

During my term as governor of the State 
of Rhode Island, I became increasingly aware 
of the seriousness of the water-pollution 
problem. Action was taken, under my direc- 
tion, to rid the waters of Rhode Island of 
the causes of this pollution which could re- 
sult only in sickness, disease, and the de- 
struction of the natural resources for which 
this State was so well known. The coopera- 
tion which I received from the various com- 
munities was indeed very gratifying. 

Tremendous strides have been taken and 
are still progressing toward making the wa- 
ters of Narragansett Bay healthy and clean. 
However, and it grieves me to say this, the 
obstacle on the road to success, is the failure 
of the United States Navy to adequately pro- 
vide for sewage facilities at the naval base in 
Newport, R. I. This appropriation will enable 
the Navy to do its part, and I know that the 
Navy is just as anxious to cooperate as the 
people of Rhode Island are to have it co- 
operate. 

Millions of gallons of raw sewage are being 
deposited daily into Rhode Island waters by 
naval units in the Newport area. Now when 
we are increasing our Armed Forces in the 
struggle for world peace the increase in 
naval personnel is certain to aggravate an 
already over-aggravated situation. 

The city of Newport has completed plans 
and specifications for carrying out a $2,250,- 
000 sewage disposal program. This program 
requires the closest coordination between the 
Navy and the city of Newport. But, before 
this coordination is possible, the Navy must 
have this appropriation. 

The antipollution law of the State of 
Rhode Island provides that the State depart- 
ment of health may require a person (in- 
cludes cities, towns, corporations, etc.) to 
adopt a system or means to prevent pollu- 
tion when said person discharges sewage in 
amounts which cause damage or are likely 
to cause “damage to the public, or to any 
person having a right to use said waters 
for boating, fishing or other purposes, or 
owning property in, under or bordering upon 
same.” This is the law of the State of 
Rhode Island. Frankly, I believe that if the 
offender, which in this instance is the United 
States Navy, were a private concern, legal 
action would have been taken long ago. 

I would like to quote an excerpt from a 
letter which I have received from Edward A. 
McLaughlin, M. D., director of health, State 
of Rhode Island, concerning the pollution 
problem in Newport: “The discharge of raw 
sewage by the city of Newport and by the 
Navy has made it necessary that the depart- 
ment of health declare Newport Harbor unfit 
for bathing or the taking of shellfish. Miles 
of shoreline north of Newport Harbor on the 
west side of the island of Rhode Island, in- 
cluding Coddington Cove have likewise been 
declared unfit for bathing or the taking of 
shellfish because of the discharge of raw 
sewage by the Navy. Actually dozens of Navy 
outlets discharging raw sewage rim the area. 
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The wide dispersion of the outlets alone 
accounts in large measure for the extensive 
areas made unfit for bathing or taking of 
shellfish.” 

To my way of thinking Congress has a 
moral obligation to assist the people of Rhode 
Island in their laudable efforts to rid the 
waters of the State of disease-ridden, germ- 
infested waters. This moral obligation can 
be fulfilled by supporting the appropriation 
which is now before the Senate. It would 
truly be a discouraging feeling for the tax- 
payers of Rhode Island to have seen their 
hard-earned money used to clean up the 
waters of Narragansett Bay only to find that 
their Congress refused to cooperate by deny- 
ing a comparatively small appropriation. I 
am sure that no Member of this great body 
would want to face the responsibility for 
having refused to sanction such a worthy 
project. 

As a further note I would like to add that 
the engineering firm of Metcalf & Eddy, 
of Boston, Mass., conducted a thorough 
investigation of the need for adequate 
sewage-disposal facilities in the Newport 
area and their report indeed confirms the 
vital need for such facilities. I am a firm 
believer in economy and I realize that this is 
not the time for normal peacetime proj- 
ects but, lest there be any question, this is 
not a project which should wait. Newport 
is a Navy town and always has been. Without 
a shadow of a doubt it will be home to 
many families from other States, and we 
in Rhode Island want to make Newport a 
place upon which Navy men, wives and chil- 
dren can always reflect with pleasant 
thoughts. A clean, healthy area is in sight, 
and I cannot urge too strongly that this 
Congress do its part to further this worthy 
project of preserving and maintaining our 
natural resources and protecting the health 
of our citizens. 


[From Providence Journal of Sept. 2, 1951] 
PROPER QUESTION 


The Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, 
considering the request of Senators GREEN 
and Pastore for funds for construction by the 
Defense Department of sewage treatment 
facilities to stop the pollution of Narragan- 
sett Bay by the Navy’s numerous shore in- 
stallations in the Newport area, wants to 
know what Rhode Island itself has done to 
combat bay pollution. 

It is a perfectly proper question, And the 
answer to it, easily documented from the 
record, is overwhelmingly convincing. 

In March 1947 at the urging of Mr. PASTORE, 
who was then Governor, the Rhode Island 
general assembly enacted a series of laws 
designed to end the pollution of public wa- 
ters in the State by requiring treatment and 
purification before discharge into those wa- 
ters of any effluent containing sewage or 
other obnoxious wastes. 

Thereupon, the State itself and its local 
communities initiated an extensive and 
costly program for the collection and proper 
treatment of literally scores of millions of 
gallons of sewage that was then being dis- 
charged daily, either raw or with insufficient 
purification, in Narragansett Bay and its 
tributary rivers. 

Here is the record of expenditures for 
sewer purposes that have been authorized 
by the legislature since that time: 

By the Blackstone Valley Sewer Commis- 
sion (for the cities of Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls and portions of three towns), $7,- 
500,000; town of East Providence, $5,630,750; 
city of Cranston (in addition to $5,000,000 
previously spent), $2,600,000; Newport, $2,- 
000,000; Providence, $1,478,260; Bristol, $750,- 
000; Pantucket, $600,000; Warren, $325,000; 
Jamestown, $300,000; State institutions, 
$225,000; North Providence, $175,000. 

The aggregate of these expenditures, all 
authorized within a period of less than 5 
years, is $21,584,000. Not all of the money 
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has as yet actually been spent, but some 75 
percent of it has been, and the rest is defi- 
nitely committed. Newport, for example, 
which has been holding up its program in 
the hope of meshing it in with that of the 
Navy, has now become tired of waiting and 
is going ahead independently. 

Every dollar of this huge sum will help, 
directly or indirectly, to clean up Narragan- 
sett Bay and to keep it clean permanently, 
by providing the facilities necessary to 
gather and treat wastes that now or in 
the future may enter it or its tributary wa- 
ters. 

What—and all—the State and its cities 
and towns are asking of Congress is that it 
cooperate with them by taking similar steps 
to stop the pollution of the bay that results 
from the dumping of raw sewage from the 
Navy's establishments along its shores. 
Abatement of pollution caused by Federal 
agencies is a strictly Federal responsibility, 
which in this instance has been evaded all 
too long, 

The cost of correcting the situation, ac- 
cording to the Navy, would be $1,243,000. The 
request of our Senators that the momey be 
provided at once is entirely reasonable and 
logical in view of the great effort that Rhode 
Island itself is making and of the immensely 
larger sums of its own money that it is 
spending. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I will 
only say for the purpose of the RECORD 
that I am gratified the committee saw fit 
to insert this particular amendment in 
the bill as it was reported. I am partic- 
ularly grateful to the Senator from Wy- 
oming. The senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green] and I at the time the 
fourth supplemental bill came up for 
consideration suggested this particular 
item in the form of an amendment. 

At that time it was not agreed to by the 
Members of the Senate. The strongest 
argument against it at the time was that 
it should come up in the regular appro- 
priation bill. This is the regular appro- 
priation bill. 

Only yesterday I visited the naval in- 
stallation at Newport, and I asked Ad- 
miral Olson just how many men were 
housed there. I was told that there were 
8,000. I want Members of the Senate to 
realize that raw sewage from that instal- 
lation, where 8,000 people live, is being 
dumped into Narragansett Bay. We in 
the State of Rhode Island have spent 
millions of dollars to clean up the situa- 
tion. We cannot do it effectively or ade- 
quately unless the Navy does its job too. 
I believe that an authorization for this 
item was passed during the last session of 
Congress. There is a strong moral obli- 
gation on the part of the Congress to do 
its part, and I sincerely hope that Mem- 
bers of the Senate will agree to this par- 
ticular item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Department of the Air Force 
Title V—Aircraft and related procure- 
ment,” on page 47, line 8, after the word 
“expended”, to strike out 811,215,800, 
000” and insert ‘‘$3,215,800,000”; in line 
9, after the amendment just above 
stated, to insert “for expenditure dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952 and thereafter and 
$8,000,000,000 for expenditure during 
fiscal year 1953 and thereafter for the 
purposes authorized in this paragraph”, 
and in line 12, after the figures “$625,- 
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000,000”, to insert “of the $3,215,800,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Major procurement other than 
aircraft,” on page 47, line 25, after the 
word “vehicles”, to strike out “$1,750,- 
000,000” and insert “‘$1,000,000,000”, and 
on page 48, at the beginning of line 1, 
to insert “for expenditure during fiscal 
year 1952 and thereafter and $800,000,- 
000 for expenditure during fiscal year 
1953 and thereafter for the purposes au- 
thorized in this paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Acquisition and Construction 
of Real Property,” on page 48, after line 
5, to strike out: 

For an additional amount for “Acquisition 
and construction of real property,” to re- 
main available until expended, $85,000,000, 
for payment of obligations incurred under 
authority heretofore granted under this head 
to enter into contracts. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

For the continuation of the construction 
of four classified projects authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 910, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
January 6, 1951, and Public Law 43, Eighty- 
second Congress, approved May 31, 1951, to 
remain available until expended, $187,300,- 
000 of which $85,000,000 is for liquidation of 
obligations incurred pursuant to authority 
heretofore granted under this heading to 
enter into contracts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Research and development,” on 
page 52, line 12, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$425,000,000” and 
insert “$225,000,000”, and in the same 
line, after the amendment just above 
stated, to insert “for expenditure during 
the fiscal year 1952 and thereafter and 
$200,000,000 for expenditure during fiscal 
year 1953 and thereafter for the purposes 
authorized in this paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Reserve. personnel require- 
ments,” on page 52, line 21, after the 
word “instruction”, to insert “or on duty 
under section 5, National Defense Act, 
as authorized by law.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
52, line 25, after the word “law”, to 
strike out $17,543,000" and insert 
“$19,843,000.” 

Mr, CASE. Mr. President, may the 
amendment on page 52, line 25, extend- 
ing over into line 1 on the following page, 
be passed over until tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I share the 
wish of the Senator from South Dakota 
that this amendment be passed over un- 
til tomorrow. I do so in the hope that 
the committee may find it convenient 
to provide us with additional informa- 
tion tomorrow concerning the attitude 
of the armed services as it relates to 
the possibility of canceling the volunteer 
and inactive reservist orders which are 
outstanding with respect to young men 
who have been advised of a date on 
which they are to report, but who have 
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not yet been called into the Federal 
service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title VI—General provisions,” 
on page 55, after line 16, to strike out: 


(b) No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act for “Pay and allowances” 
of military personnel shall be expended for 
the pay or allowances, accruing after Novem- 
ber 30, 1951, of any member of the inactive 
or volunteer reserve who served on active 
duty for a period of 12 months or more in 
any branch of the Armed Forces during the 
period beginning December 7, 1941, and end- 
ing September 2, 1945, if such member shall 
have served on active duty for a period of 
12 months or more after June 26, 1950, unless 
such member shall have voluntarily con- 
sented to remain on active duty. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that inasmuch as this is a contro- 
versial amendment, it should be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, 
line 22, after the word “tuition”, to insert 
“specifically approved by the Secretary 
of the department concerned and.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
this amendment be passed over. An 
amendment is to be offered in connec- 
tion with it. 

Mr. CASE. Which amendment is 
that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
amendment on page 57, line 22. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, 
after line 2, to strike out: 


sec. 628. No appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available for any direct ex- 
pense (including commercial transportation 
in the United States to the place of sale but 
excluding all transportation outside the 
United States) in connection with the main- 
tenance, conduct, operation, or management 
of sales commissaries, or commissary stores, 
of agencies of the Department of Defense, 
except where reimbursement for such ex- 
penses is to be made to the appropriations 
concerned from the proceeds of sales therein. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 628. No appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, in connection with the opera- 
tion of commissary stores of the agencies of 
the Department of Defense for the cost of 
purchase and maintenance of operating 
equipment and supplies and for the actual 
or estimated cost of utilities as may be fur- 
nished by the Government and of shrink- 
age, spoilage, and pilferage of merchandise 
under the control of such commissary stores, 
except as authorized under regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretaries of the military 
departments concerned, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense, which regula- 
tions shall provide for reimbursement there- 
for to the appropriations concerned and, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
shall provide for the adjustment of the sales 

prices in such commissary stores to the ex- 
tent necessary to furnish sufficient gross 
revenue from sales of commissary stores to 
make such reimbursement: Provided, how- 
ever, That under such regulations as may be 
issued pursuant to this section all utilities 
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may be furnished without cost to the com- 
missary stores outside the continental 
United States and in Alaska. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask one question with regard to 
thi- amendment. As I read it, the pur- 
pose is to modify the commissary rule 
adopted by the House. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
In effect, this amendments adopts the 
naval regulation with respect to mark- 
up, which amounts to about 6 percent, 

Mr. CASE. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 67, after line 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
69, after line 13, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Src. 630. In order more effectively to ad- 
minister the programs and functions of the 
Department of Defense, the President, to the 
extent he deems it necessary and appro- 
priate in the interest of national defense, 
may authorize within the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense 15 temporary positions to 
be placed in grades GS-17 and GS-18 of the 
general schedule of the Classification Act of 
1943 in accordance with the procedures and 
standards of that act. Not more than eight 
of these positions shall be in grade GS-18, 
Such positions shall be additional to the 
number authorized by section 505 of that 
act. 


Mr. CASE. I ask that the amend- 
ment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will go 
over. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 70, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Src. 631. No part of any money appro- 
priated in titles II, III, IV, or V of this act 
shall be expended under any contract (other 
than a contract for personal services) en- 
tered into after the enactment of this act 
unless such contract provides— 

(1) that the Government may, by written 
notice to the contractor, terminate the right 
of such contractor to proceed under such 
contract if it is found, after notice and 
hearing, by the Secretary of the military de- 
partment with which the contract is made, 
or his designee, that gratuities (in the form 
of entertainment, gifts, or otherwise) weru 
offered by such contractor, or any agent or 
representative of such contractor, to any of- 
ficer or employee of the Government with a 
view toward securing a contract or securing 
favorable treatment with respect to the 
awarding or amending, or the making of any 
determinations with respect to the perform- 
ing, of such contract: Provided, That the ex- 
istence of the facts upon which such Secre- 
tary makes such findings shall be in issue 
and may be reviewed in any competent 
court; 

(2) that in the event any such contract 
is so terminated the Government shall be 
entitled, (A) to pursue the same remedies 
against the contractor as it could pursue in 
the event of a breach of the contract by the 
contractor, and (B) as a penalty in addi- 
tion to any other damages to which it may 
be entitled by law, to exemplary damages in 
an amount not less than 3 nor more than 


- 10 times (as determined by the Secretary or 


his designee) the costs incurred by any such 
contractor in providing any such gratuities 
to any such officer or employee. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
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came to me earlier in the day and asked 
that the amendment be amended in line 
12, after the word “offered” to insert the 
words “or paid.” I offer the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am romad 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], after further study, thought 
the amendment to the amendment 
should be, after the word “offered” to 
insert “or given,” rather than “or paid.” 
I do not know anything about the merits 
of the proposed amendment, but I make 
that suggestion to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I believe the 
Senator is correct. I move that the com- 
mittee amendment on page 70, line 12, 
be amended to insert “or given” after 
the word “offered.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, 
after line 6, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 632. No funds appropriated in titles 
II, III. IV, and V of this act shall be used for 
the payment in excess of 530,000 full-time 
graded civillan employees at any one time 
during the current fiscal year. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest that the 
amendment go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
passed over until tomorrow. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, 
line 11, to change the section number 
from “630” to “633.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It completes the 
committee amendments, save those 
which have gone over by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I hope that at the 
session tomorrow we will proceed to the 
consideration of the amendments which 
have gone over. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope that to- 
morrow we can dispose of the bill. It 
had been my intention, if we had made 
sufficient progress, to take up S. 355, the 
postal pay bill, and S. 622, the classified 
employees pay bill. I mention the bills 
because I want Senators to be in readi- 
ness to consider them. I certainly hope 
we will at least be able to complete con- 
sideration of the pending bill tomorrow. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s intention to complete consideration 
of the military appropriation bill, to- 
morrow, if possible, and then take up the 
two remaining pay bills immediately 
after the pending bill is disposed of, 
whenever that may be? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, unless some- 
thing should develop which would force 
us to change our schedule. If considera- 
tion of the pending bill takes longer than 
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is anticipated, we may have to change 
our plans. Certainly I hope that we will 
dispose of the pending bill tomorrow. 

Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. I have a question which I 
think is of concern not only to the Sen- 
ator from Washington, but to other Sen- 
ators. I am conscious of the fact that 
$61,000,000,000 are involved in the pend- 
ing bill. Does the majority leader in- 
tend to have the bill passed tomorrow by 
voice vote, or are we to have the oppor- 
tunity to have a record vote and give evi- 
dence of the fact that a majority of the 
Senators in the Senate really know what 
they are doing at the time they do it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I certainly hope, 
indeed, and I am sure, that the Senate 
will know what is being done, regardless 
of how the bill is passed. I am just one 
of 96 Senators, and I shall naturally 
abide by the wishes of the majority. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Arizona 
will not begrudge me the thought that 
the legitimacy of my remark stems from 
the number of Senators who are now on 
the floor. Were it not for the fact that 
a handful of amendments have gone over 
until tomorrow, the chances are that the 
Senators now on the floor would have 
passed the bill this afternoon. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
3 11, 1951, at 12 o’clock merid- 
an, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 10 (legislative day of 
September 4) 1951: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


George L. Robertson, of Missouri, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, vice Drake Watson, term 
expired. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Walter E. Huntley, of Alaska, to be United 
States marshal for division No. 3, district 
of Alaska, vice Paul C. Herring, deceased. 

Leo H. Brooker, of Florida, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Florida, vice Chester S. Dishong, term 
expired, 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidates for pro- 
motion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service, subject to poe qualifi- 
cations: 


Senior surgeons to be medical directors 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colonel) 


Samuel J. Hall Alexander G. Gilliam 
Eddie M. Gordon Leonard A. Scheele 
Ralph Gregg Frederick J. Brady 
Frederick W. Kratz Thomas H. Tomlin- 
Austin V. Deibert son, Jr. 
Jobn L. Wilson John R. Heller, Jr. 
Waldemar J. A. Henry A. Holle 
Wickman Arthur B. Price 
Don S. Cameron Paul E. Walker 
Bert R. Boone Theodore J. Bauer 
George L. Fite Thorburn S. McGowan 
Thomas H. Smith Wilson T. Sowder 
W. Palmer Dearing John W. Hornibrook 
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Seward E. Miller 
Eugene A. Gillis Lydia B. Edwards 
John W. Cronin Carl M. Eklund 


Surgeons to be senior surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 
Joseph Zinkin Donald W. McNaugh- 

Edwin B. Thomas ton 

Joe M. Chisolm Edwin N. Hesbacher 
Clarence L. Hebert Robert Lincoln Smith 
Leslie W. Knott George E. Parkhurst 
Robert J. Anderson Arnold B. Kurlander 
William H. Stimson Stanley E. Krumbiegel 
William S. Baum Emerson Y. Gledhill 
Albert N. Sarwold Clarence B. Mayes 
William G. Budington Mark E. Myers 
Kenneth M. Endicott Daniel MacKillop 
Samuel S. Spicer William J. McAnally, 
Jesse D. Harris Jr. 

Malcolm J. Ford 


Senior assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major) 
Walter F. Edmundson Robert M. Farrier 
Elroy G. Burgwald Stuart M. Sessoms 
John H. Miller Francis P. Nicholson 
Hans R. Huessy Robert A. Mattingly. 
John P. Lombardi Jr. 
Roy P. Lindgren Robert C. Rodger - 
Gleb A. Nedzel Joseph Leighton 
Frederick G. Germuth,George F. Cameron, 
Jr. Jr. 
Edmund V. Cowary, Sheldon Dray . 
Jr. Calvin W. Applewhite 
Donald Harting 
Cornelius J. O’Dono- 


John B. Alsever 


Heinz R. Weisheit 
Robert H. Dysinger 
Vincent E. Price 
Robert B. Neu 
Clyde H. Dabbs, Jr. 
Alton Meister 
W. Burton Haley Henry D. Smith 
LaVere G. White Robert P. Ralls - 
Howard W. Halfman Henry C. Savage 
Robert E. Greenfield,Charles H. Fish 

Jr. Alvin L. Cain 
Vaso L. Purlia Raymond N. Brown 
William Weingarten Ralph Alperin 
Clarence A. Velat Donald J. Ottenberg 
James R. Green Fred W. Love 
Maurice W. Peterson Charles F, Naegele 
Robert D. Dooley Joseph F. Shanaphy 
John S. McMillin 


Assistant surgeons to be senior assistant 
surgeons (equivalent to the Army rank of 
captain) 

John D. Goss, Jr. 

Thomas R. Reid, Jr. 

LeRoy K. Mills 

William H. Anderson 

Maurice L. Sievers 

James L. Deadwyler Ira L. Myers 

Charles M. Clark Nicholas J. Galluzzi 

Robert E. DeLashmutt Robert N. Philip 

George E. Spalding Donald E. Love 

Marvin F. Miller 


Senior dental surgeons to be dental directors 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colonel) 

Robert H. Moore John W. Knutson 

Ralph S. Lloyd Bruce D. Forsyth 


Dental surgeons to be senior dental surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of lieutenant 
colonel) 

Fred D. Lewis, Jr. 
Francis J. Walters 
Vernon J. Forney 


Assistant dental surgeons to be senior 
assistant dental surgeons (equivalent to 
the Army rank of captain) 

James E. Kelly Richard L. Hayes 

Paul C. Reid Viron L. Diefenbach 

Harold R. Stanley, Jr. Norman W. Littleton 

William D. Sterrett, Dorrance I. Anderson 
Jr. 

Senior sanitary engineers to be sanitary en- 
gineer directors (equivalent to the Army 
rank of colonel) 

Charles T. Wright 
Franz J. Maier 
Alfred H. Wieters 
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Robert E. Westfall 

M. Lawrence. Brock- 
myer 


Benjamin Schwimmer 

Clermont S. Powell 

Harry F. Brumbach, 
r. 


Jr. 
Byron C. Hollenback 
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Sanitary engineers to be senior sanitary en- 
gineers (equivalent to the Army rank of 
lieutenant colonel) 

Joseph E. Flanagan, Jr. 
James G. Terrill, Jr. 


Senior assistant sanitary engineers to be 
sanitary engineers (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major) 

Donald J. Schliessmann 
James H. Crawford 
Samuel R. Weibel 


Assistant sanitary engineers to be senior as- 
sistant -sanitary engineers (equivalent to 
the Army rank of captain) 

James B. Coulter 
George W. Burke, Jr. 


Junior assistant sanitary engineers to be 
assistant sanitary engineers (equivalent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant) 

Albert L. Platz Morton I. Goldman 

Frederick Nevins Donald M. Keagy 

Leo Weaver Howard E. Ayer 

Leland J. McCabe, Jr. James P. Sheehy 

George R. Shultz Robert A. Gerber 

Paul W. Eastman, Jr. 


Senior pharmacist to be pharmacist director 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colonel) 
Thomas A. Foster 


Pharmacist to be senior pharmacist (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel) 


Reid M. Hovey 


Senior assistant pharmacist to be pharmacist 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major) 
Robert L. Capehart 


Assistant pharmacist to be senior assistant 
pharmacist (equivalent to the Army rank of 
captain) 

Philbrook H. Knight 


Junior assistant pharmacists to be assistant 
pharmacists (equivalent to the Army rank 
of first lieutenant) 

Lowell R. Pfau 
Adelbert E. Briggs 
Edward J. Vesey 


Senior scientist to be scientist director 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colo- 
nel) 

Joseph M. Bobbitt 


Scientists to be senior scientists (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel) 

Louis Block 
Emlen J. Bell 


Senior assistant scientist to be scientist 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major) 
Bernard Brookman 


Assistant scientist to be senior assistant 
scientist (equivalent to the Army rank of 
captain) 

John H. Weisburger 


Senior assistant veterinarian to be vetert- 
narian (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major) 

Ernest S. Tierkel 


Assistant veterinarian to be senior assist- 
ant veterinarian (equivalent to the Army 
rank of captain) 


Preston Holden 


Senior assistant sanitarians to be sanitarians 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major) 
Leslie D. Beadle Harold Wainess 
Walter L. Newton Robert D. Murrill 
Noah N. Norman Joseph F. O’Brien 


Nurse officers to be senior nurse officers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of lieutenant 
colonel) 

Lois E. Gordner 

Lillian A. Gardiner 

Margaret F. Knapp 


Ruth L. Johnson 
Vera P. Hansel 
Ethel A. Todd 
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Senior assistant nurse officers to be nurse 
officers (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major) 

Alice M. Fay 
M. Estelle Hunt 


Dietitians to be senior dietitians (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 


Janet E. Eley 


Junior assistant dietitians to be assistant 
dietitians (equivalent to the Army rank of 
first lieutenant) : 

Letitia W. Warnock Katherine A. Seubert 

Patricia M. Waring Lilian Krikorian 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

Lt. Gen. Richard Emmel Nugent, 57A, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, United 
States Air Force (major general, U. S. Air 
Force) to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general under the provi- 
sions of subsection 504 (d) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force to the 
grades indicated, under the provisions of 
title V of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
with dates of rank to be established under 
the provisions of the aforementioned title: 

To be major general 

Maj. Gen. Bryant LeMaire Boatner, 362A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Wilkins Douglass, Jr., 
46A (brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air 
Force of the United States. 

Maj. Gen, James Somers Stowell, 72A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. ; 

Maj, Gen. Glenn Oscar Barcus, 87A (brig- 
adier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Elwood Richard Quesada, 50A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen, James Wrathall Spry, 82A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. : 

Maj. Gen. Patrick Weston Timberlake, 83A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Smith, 84A (brigadier 
general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Francis LeRoy Ankenbrandt, 
267A (brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air 
Force of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Morris Robert Nelson, 277A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Perry McNaughton, 
278A (brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), 
Air Force of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 296A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., 387A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Sarsfield Power, 481A 
(brigadier general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force 
of the United States. 

To be brigadier general 

Maj. Gen. Harry George Armstrong, 209A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States, medical. 

Brig. Gen. John Ferral McBlain, 203A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. James Elbert Briggs, 356A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Norris Brown Harbold, 369A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Albert Boyd, 424A (colonel, 
U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States 
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Maj. Gen. Julius Kahn Lacey, 538A (colonel, 
U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Carl Amandus Brandt, 563A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Eugene Webber, 117A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. John Halliday McCormick, 253A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Manuel Jose Asensio, 324A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, 359A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Frederick Tate, 363A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. John Alexander Samford, 377A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Ferrow Smith, 380A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Delmar Taft Spivey, 385A 
(colonel, U.. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Kinder Taylor, 390A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Kingston Eric Tibbetts, 436A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Rodgers Dent, Jr., 444A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Reuben Columbus Hood, Jr., 
498A (colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen, John Kenton Gerhart, 525A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Powell Swofford, Jr., 547A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Merrill Lee, 590A (colonel, 
U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Dean Coldwell Strother, 591A 
(colonel, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force, under 
the provisions of sections 502, 508, and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and sec- 
tion 306 of the Women’s Armed Services 
Integration Act of 1948. All officers are sub- 
ject to physical examination required by law. 


To be majors 
CHAPLAINS 


Duhan, Henry, 18782A. 
McCandless, Paul Clyde, 18780A, 
Partin, Delbert Carson, 18781A. 
To be captains 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Adams, John Alfred, 16445A, 
Aldrich, Thomas Albert, 16418A, 
Allen, Charles Stewart, 16305A. 
Anania, August Robert, 16352A. 
Argersinger, James Bernard, 16404A. 
Armstrong, William Price, 16471A, 
Augsburger, Elias Ray, 16329A. 
Avance, Donald Elmar, 16441A. 
Baker, John Clark, 16357A. 
Banfill, Margaret Marion, 21400W. 
Barber, Edwin Forrest, 16338A. 
Barnes, Roy Arthur, 16423A. 
Belton, William Owen, 16424A. 
Bennett, Charles Iverson, Jr., 16442A, 
Bersanti, Norman Phillip, 16464A. 
Betterton, Robert Andrew, 16469A, 
Biagini, Arthur Thomas, 16456A. 
Blankenship, Jack Ford, 16463A, 
Brown, Leslie Albert, Jr., 16452A, 
Brown, Melvin George, 16447A. 
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Brown, Raymond, Jr., 16375A. 
Bryan, Raymond Joseph, 16453A. 
Bueker, Gustav Henry, 16297A. 
Burdick, Joseph Burns, 16328A. 
Byrum, Gerald Benton, 16422A. 
Campbell, Leslie James, Jr., 16397A. 
Campbell, Russell Clifton, 16461A. 
Carruthers, Warren L., 16348A. 
Catallo, Albert Louis, 16400A. 
Catlin, Benjamin Shields, 3d, 16304A. 
Cavanaugh, William Joseph, 16356A. 
Christopher, Richard Stuart, 16406A, 
Clarke, Robert Eugene, 16448A. 
Cloppas, William Peter James, 16431A. 
Coleman, Walter Vincent, Jr., 16480A. 
Conover, John Martin, Jr., 16399A, 
Courtney, Clyde William, 16321A. 
Craig, William Lloyd, 16319A. 
Cranford, Earl Christie, 16465A. 
Creech, William Turlington, 16310A. 
Crowder, Charlie E., Jr., 16299A. 
Crumley, Paul Marcus, 16379A. 
Curtis, Curtis Dee, 16475A. 

Dame, Edward William, 16446A, 
Dart, Melvin, 168204. 

Dick, Reay Stewart, 16377A. 
Dietrich, William Allen, 16351A. 
Dixon, Billy Vaughn, 16425A. 
Dulle, Albert Benjamin, 16476A. 
Eagle, Garland Worsham, 16372A. 
Eichenberg. Paul Lawrence, 16330A. 
Faulkner, Joseph, 16370A. 

Fenton, Albert Joseph, 16390A. 
Ferris, Paul Vincent, Jr., 16336A. 
Finley, Allen Albert, 16385A. 

Fong, George Harry, Jr., 16303A. 
Ford, Milton Raymond, 16417A. 
Fort, William Grady, 16432A. 

Fox, Arthur Allwin, 16326A. 
Franklin, Benjamin Lester, 16363A. 
Galloway, Robert Clifford, 16407A. 
Gessner, Louis Francis, 16322A. 
Giraudo, John Charles, 16296A. 
Glass, Donald Ray, 16416A. 

Glover, Douglas Caywood, 16479A. 
Gordon, Earl Hugh, 16307A. 
Green, Kenneth Joseph, 16384A. 
Guier, William Carl, 16386A. 
Halferty, Robert Marlin, 16438A. 
Hammond, George Raymond, 16437A. 
Hardin, Clarence Carter, 16306A. 
Harkiewicz, Joseph, 16323A. 
Harman, Robert Watson, 16449A. 
Harrell, Jesse Russell, Jr., 16409A. 
Harrington, Charles Edward, 16401A, 
Herndon, James Everette, 16365A. 
Higgins, Leo Andrew, 16408A. 

Hoag, James Henry, Jr., 16393A. 
Hobday, Henry Clark, Jr., 16428A. 
Holcomb, Thomas Harry, 16410A. 
Hooten, William Jerry, 16466A. 
Horangic, Nicholas Philip, 16478A. 
Hurley, James Cecil, 16403A. 

Irwin, Donald Stretton, 16360A. 
Jabara, James, 16309A. 

Jarvis, Irby B., Jr., 16383A. 

Jenkins, Woodrow Walton, 16342A. 
Johnson, Andrew, Jr., 16391A. 
Johnson, Edward James, 16373A. 
Johnston, James Emery, Jr., 16433A. 
Jones, Lois Catherine, 21399W. 
Jones, Robert Harold, 16473A. 
Kahley, Don Eldred, 16439A. 
Kaltman, Semen Edison, 16434A. 
Keen, Robert James, 16331A. 
Kelley, Jack Woodrow, 16474A. 
Knight, James Arthur, Jr., 16415A, 
Krug, Robert Anthony, 16347A. 
Laatsch, Oliver Frederich, 16378A. 
Laney, A. Louis, 16367A. 

Larkins, James Randall, 16468A. 
Leidemer, Henry Martin, 16457A. 
Levens, Thomas Otis, 16315A. 
Luke, Miles Kenyon, 16302A. 

Luke, William Harry, 16402A. 
Manning, Clark Preston, 16312A. 
Mateny, Henry, 16359A. 

Matthews, Charles Lewis, 16413A. 
Maybell, James Lewis, 16435A. 
McCarty, Charles Pennington, 16405A. 
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McCaulley, Roger Allan, 16427A. 
McGaw, James Elis, 16395A. 
McKeever, Wendell Earle, 16361A. 
McNeilly, Charles Richard, 16454A. 
Menzie, William Robert, 16388A. 
Merrill, William Lake, 16362A. 


Middleton, Henry McQuinn, Jr., 16394A. 


Miller, John Joseph, 16371A. 

Milton, John Lewis, 16392A. 

Moes, Gene Anthony, 16325A. 

Montel, John Phillip, 16412A. 

Myers, Earl Eugene, 1€396A. 

O’Brien, Edward Anthony, Jr., 16353A. 
Osborn, Arthur Levern, 16350A. 
Pancake, Dale Corwin, 16380A. 


Perreault, Lucien Edmund, Jr., 16366A. 


Perry, Frank Vinton, 16389A. 
Popp, Vern Burnett, 16462A. 
Porter, Wayne Charles, 16440A. 
Powell, Billie Warren, 16376A. 
Poynor, James Lester, 16419A. 
Prater, Otis Adolphus, 16332A. 
Reese, Eugene Kenneth, 16458A, 
Reese, William Howard, 16311A. 
Risinger, Fred Self, Jr., 16368A. 
Roberts, Lloyd, 16346A. 

Robinson, Thomas Mozart, 16420A. 
Romans, James Walter, Jr., 16314A. 
Romberg, Robert Peter, 16301A. 
Ross, Donald Henry, 16313A. 

Ross, S. L., Jr., 16382A. 

Rossman, Russell John, 16429A. 
Routh, William Nelson, 16426A. 
Sapp, Glenn Everett, 16358A. 
Sautters, Clyde Walter, 16333A, 
Scott, George Sherman, 16421A. 
Schmidt, Carvel Walter, 16443A, 
Schmidt, Gordon Allen, 16308A. 
Shaffer, Robert Lee, 16436A. 
Shaver, Dorwyn Davis, 16317A. 
Shepherd, William Charles, 16327A, 
Sheppard, William LaVere, 16381A. 
Sherman, Robert Frank, 16477A. 
Sitton, Ray Benjamin, 16345A. 
Smith, Marshall Lavern, 16295A. 
Staggs, Homer, Jr., 16341A. 
Stanley, Richard Eri, 16364A. 
Stevenson, Charles Stanley, 16339A, 
Sullivan, Ronald Joseph, 16335A. 
Thumser, Louis Francis, Jr., 16414A. 
Thurber, George Franklin, 16444A. 
Ulrich, Robert James, 16334A. 
Usis, Felix Max, Jr., 16430A. 

Van Vleet, Gerald Engel, 16318A. 
Vincent, Donald Wayne, 16343A. 
Vines, John Henry, 16298A. 
Wagner, William Tobias, 3d, 16369A. 
Wahl, Richard Grant, 16467A. 
Walker, Harry Carroll, Jr., 16450A. 
Wallace, John Nelson, Jr., 16411A. 
Weber, Arthur Evans, 16316A. 
Weed, William Arthur, 16387A. 
Weems, Monard Derald, 16355A., 
Wheeless, James Ewing, 16300A. 


Whisner, William Thomas, Jr., 16324A, 


Williams, Jesse Grady, 16455A. 


Williamson, William Brown, Sr., 16374A, 


Winters, Sterling Price, Jr., 16354A. 
Young, Donald John, 16470A. 
MEDICAL 
Alfred, Harry Charles, 21908A. 
Arnold, Harry Dudley, Jr., 19370A. 
Baker, Neill Henry, 19756A. 
Cote, Richard Henry, 19545A. 
Curnutt, Hugh Holt, 19760A. 
Hogan, Peter Donelin, 20837A. 
Janssen, Gerriet Arthur, 19611A. 
Jones, Lewis Edward, 19374A. 
Keegan, James Magner, 21731A. 
Kohl, John Michael, 19965A. 
Louis, Harold John, 20526A. 
Meyerding, Eugene Villaume, 19371A. 
Ownby, Fred Dillard, 19368A. 
Rieger, Bela Redey, 19610A. 
Russell, Henry Thomas, 19373A. 
Sowka, Albin Joseph, 19372A. 
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Weber, Charles John, Jr., 19757A. 
Wilkins, Harold Edward, 19369A. 
Wingfield, Robert Clark, 19609 A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Bines, William Holland, Jr., 19526A. 
Share, James Marion, 19527A. 


To be first lieutenants 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Ahner, Lyle L., 17960A. 

Ahrends, Stanley W., 17979A. 

Allen, Ledewey Ellis, Jr., 22742A. 
Amador, Earl M., 17944A. 

Arndt, Paul Cahoon, 22726A. 
Ausburn, Franklin E., 17939A. 
Bachman, Jay Gainer, 20752A. 
Baird, Jacob C., 22736A. 

Barnard, Martin J., 17956A. 

Barre, Louis Albin, 3d, 20753A. 
Beebe, Donald Edwin, 22755A. 
Berry, Harry M., 17967A. 

Bishop, Tedd L., 17951A. 
Christenson, Adrain L., 17949. 
Cole, Daryl D., i7953A. 

Cramer, ì'arrell Stuart, 22758A. 
Curry, Clarence G., Jr., 22725A. 
Disharoon, John Franklin, Jr., 22727A. 
Eddington, John J., 22156A. 

Fedro, William E., 17945A. 

Femmer, William H., 14958A. 
Gilbert, William Wayne, 20738A. 
Gillespie, Clinton G., 17943A. 

Gray, Edmond D., 22746A. 

Guynes, Joseph Bexton, 20743A. 
Hamel, Robert Eugene, 20728A. 
Hardy, Robert Baskerville, 20750A. 
Harnitchek, John J., 17933A. 
Harran, Almet B. E., 17959A. 
Hewitt, Clarence L., 22722A, 
Higdon, John Kenneth, 22723A. 
Higgins, William McNamara, 22729A, 
Hill, James Erskine, 20741A. 
Hollowell, John Davis, 20751A. 
Horne, Raymond Earle, Jr., 20735A. 
Johnson, Melvin Elle, Jr., 22741A. 
Jones, Ralph Frederick, 22734A. 
Jones, Richard Ernest, 18170A. 
Kiger, Eugene Chester, 22747A. 
Knoles, Thomas M., 3d, 17969 A. 
Lane, Edward Eugene, 22731A. 
Lilley, Arthur McRobert, 22749A. 
Mac Leod, Donald William, 21471A. 
Maddox, Roy L., 17950A. 

Mansfield, John Lewis, 22757A, 
Mathews, Thomas J., 10996A. 
Matsuo, Jon Takushiro, 21472A. 
McCormick, Howard Ernest, 20744A. 
McFadden, Kenneth Laurie, 20746A. 
McGlaufiin, Eugene Philip, 22737A, 
Melchar, Charles Edwards, 20725A. 
Melton, Charles S., 17952A. 

Meyers, Naaman Lee, 22740A. ` 
Mock, Theodore Eugene, 22724A. 
Moe, Walter S., Jr., 22762A. 

Moon, Wilmer P., 22760A. 

Nelson, Ralph E., 20748A. 

Newell, Noel Nimmons, 20747A. 
Northcott, Clyde Andrew, Jr., 22739A, 
Oligher, Arthur E., 17941A. 

O'Shea, Timothy G., 22761A. 
Paynter, Harry Alvin, 21469A. 
Pierson, Leonard W., 17931A. 
Pingree, Robert Spencer, 17934A. 
Pisanos, Steve Nicholas, 20745A. 
Pope, Phillip Wesley, 20729A, 
Price, Jack B., 22764A. 

Pullen, Roland T., 17936A. 


Rice, Paul Bream, 22751A. 

Rippey, Robert Samuel, Jr., 20726A. 
Rowland, Marvin Odell, 22744A. 
Rudolph, Donald Franklin, 22753A, 
Russell, Marvin Wesley, Jr., 22732A. 
Schmeling, Earl Charles, 22748A. 
Seaver, James Thatcher, Jr., 18309A, 
Shaneyfelt, Willis G., 22759A, 
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Sherman, Clayton Clifford, 22738A. 
Simon, Ted Eugene, 20730A. 
Slayton, Ofus L., Jr., 17974A. 
Smith, Harry B., 20727A. 

Smith, James Clifford, 21473A. 
Sprinkel, Roscoe E., 17957A. 
Stahl, Frederick Nelson, 20737A. 
Staley, Ray C., 20742A. 

Steele, Leonard H., 20740A. 
Sterling, Harold E., 17955A. 
Stimson, James R., 17935A. 
Stubblefield, Roger W., 17946A. 
Swank, Ellery Ellis, 20733A. 
Swofford, Ralph Jackson, 22733A. 
Taylor, Irvin E., 17937A. 

Taylor, Mervin M., 17938A. 

Taylor, Robert Leighton, 20736A. 
Teachout, Roger Sage, 20731A. 
Teague, Charles E., 22728A. 
Tormoen, George Ellsworth, 22765A. 
Tunstall, Jack L., 17948A. 

Voll, John James, 22754A. 

Ware, Ivan, 22730A. 

Webb, Jones Freedom, 20732A. 
Williams, Marshall Gillette, 22763A. 
Wimer, Alvin L., 22752A. 

Wright, Francis Leslie, 22745A. 
Yawn, Henry Clay, 3d, 22735A. 
York, Edwin N., 17962A. 

Young, William Henry, 22743A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Callaghan, Donald Edward, 19848A, 
Cornils, Verne Walker, 21635A. 
Dykstra, John Jacob, 21634A. 
Flavion, Raymond Anthony, 21637A. 
Holliday, Robert Lee, 21633A. 
Olenick, Benson Yale, 21873A. 
Richardson, Floyd Grady, 21632A, 
Spiers, Don John, 21636A. 

Sullivan, Robert Emmett, 21631A. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force under 
the provisions of section 107 of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended by 
Public Law 514, Eighty-first Congress. All 
Officers are subject to physical examination 
required by law. 


To be captains 
AIR FORCE NURSES 


Larivee, Theresa Juliette, 21135W. 
Livingston, Dorothy Nadine, 22064W, 
O'Donnell, Regina Claire, 21019W. 
Shefuo, Rose Marie, 22065W. 
Sullivan, Clara Mary, 21044W. 


Norz.— All officers nominated for promo- 
tion to major, captain, and first lieutenant 
are eligible for permanent promotion prior 
to January 1, 1952. Dates of rank will be 
n by the Secretary of the Air 

rce. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 
4, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

God of all loving men, in a world so 
full of evil we lift this day our prayer for 
personal integrity. We crave an unin- 
timidated conscience, firm and resolute 
even before the small temptations of 
public office. 

Save us from the shirked responsi- 
bility, the easy lie, the unfair retort. 
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We would be honest with ourselves. 
May we esteem faithfulness before the 
bar of our own judgment above the 
praise of others. Arm us with the power 
to resist entrenched error, vested selfish- 
ness, and sanctioned prejudice. Save us 
from the fear of nonconformity. Help 
us to reject the deceiving promise of life 
made easy by the added toil of other men 
and by attempts to reap where we have 
not sown. Help us to keep ourselves ac- 
tive in the service of our highest motives 
and thus to be colaborers with Thee in 
making this a better world. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
September 10, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Hawks, one of his secretaries. 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 

SESSION 


On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Health Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare was authorized to sit dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Jounston of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow. 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp, and transact other routine 
business, without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON EXPORT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 


transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control for the quarter ended June 
80, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

REPORT ON VIOLATION’ or REVISED STATUTES 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, reporting, pursu- 
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ant to law, on a violation of the Revised 
Statutes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“House Joint Resolution 125 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama (both houses thereof concurring), 
That the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, and the Congress of the 
United States are hereby respectfully re- 
quested, memorialized, and petitioned to take 
whatever steps are necessary to secure the 
prompt release of William N. Oatis, an As- 
sociated Press correspondent who is now 
being held by the Czechs as a spy, having 
been convicted at a trial which was a farce 
in which the prosecutor made out a charge 
of spying amounting in reality to nothing 
5 than routine diligent news reporting: 

e it 

“Resolved further, That a duly authenti- 
cated copy of this resolution be transmitted 
by the clerk of the house to each of the 
following authorities: The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, and the 
members of Alabama’s congressional dele- 
gation.” 

A resolution adopted by Local Union 
No. 1421, United Mine Workers of America, 
of Christopher, III., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to amend the social-security 
law relating to a reduction of age limit for 
men and women; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

A resolution adopted by the State Council 
of North Carolina, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, at Sanford, N. C., protesting 
the ratification of any treaty which would 
infringe upon the domestic laws, or rights 
of the several States, or individual citizens; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Commission 
Council of the City of New Orleans La., favor- 
ing the enactment of the so-called tidelands 
bill; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Two resolutions adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring 
the enactment of Senate bill 1084, to amend 
section 1 of the Natural Gas Act, as amended, 
and House bill 1729, to amend section 410 
of the Communications Act of 1934 with 
respect to cooperation with State commis- 
sions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

The memorial of John Louis Obispo, of 
Monterey, Calif., remonstrating against the 
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present-day mail service; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Two resolutions adopted by the Filipino 
Federation of America, at San Francisco, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of legislation 
granting statehood to Hawaii and Alaska; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the national con- 
vention of the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, at Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing increased 
compensation for Federal and postal em- 
ployees; ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the National Aero- 
nautic Association, at Detroit, Mich., relat- 
ing to strengthening the air power of the 
United States; ordered to lie on the table. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 204), which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to spend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the Eighty-second Congress, $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946, and Senate Resolution No. 
162, agreed to June 29, 1951. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit an additional report on 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of July, and in accordance 
with the practice of several years’ stand- 
ing, I request that it be printed in the 
body of the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks, together with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorpD, as follows: 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH, JUNE-JULY 1951, AND PAY, 
MAY-JUNE 1951 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports 
for July 1951 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures: 


Department or agency 


BAL ESS SRS bee pe Oca SIN ON AE manips HALAL INES) POSSEN AEA E A 
1. Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment.. 


2, National Military Establishment. 
Within the National Military Establishment: 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Department of the Army 
Department of the Air Force. 


Department of the Navy. 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 
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TaBLE I—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during July 1951 and comparison with June 1951, and pay for June 1951 and comparison with May 1951 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) Personnel 


Department or agency 


Executive toa aoa (except National Military Establishment): 
Agriculture 


Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office 
Bureau of the Budget. 
Executive Mansion and G 


51): 

Defense Production Administration 182 
Defense Transport Administration... 
Erone Stabilization Agency 
LS peel ivil Defense Administration.. 
Office of Defense Mobilization. . 
President’ s Commission on Internal Security and Individual Rights 
President's Materials Policy Commission 

F 8 Activities Control Board. 

ost war 


» 


— 


merican Battle Monaments Commission- 
Atomic Energy Commisslon 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


* 


Civil Service Commission 1, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington... 
F. 1 ae gry eet Commission. 

eposit ce 


Federal Security Agency . 
Federal Trade Commission. 
General Accoun 


—— 
General Services A 
Mie nya ——.— 


E 
88888888 8888888888228 882 s 38 8898880 


Interstate Commerce Commission. .. 

National Ad Committee for Aeronautics.. 

National Capital Housing Authority 

National Saito) Park and Planning Commission. 
National — Sesquicentennial Commission 

8 EEE A y EE TIRES 


Pp Seep 


‘tirement Board 
Reconstruction Finance 88 
Securities and — — Commission 
Selectivd Service System 
Smithsonian Institution 
Soldiers’ Home 
‘Tariff Commission 
Tax Court of the United States 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
%% Amn ROR O :: . 


— excludin if National Military Establishment 
Net change, excluding National Military Establishment 


National g Establishment: 


tside continental United States. eee eee 


Total, National Mili Establishment, 
Net change, National Military Establishment. 


on total, E National 5 Establishment 
Net change, including National Military Establishment 


their pay. 
‘ Baal 3 5 — ol ia tthe Central Intelligence Agency. * 
elusive ol nel and pay oi 
: nes ean and pay oF Howard University and Co Columbie} Institution for the Deaf. 
8i 


Includes 218 employees assigned to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 29 employees assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


1951 
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TABLE Il.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during July 1951, and comparison with 
June 1951 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National 
Military Establishment): “4 
Agriculture. 
Commerce! 


Bieantive ¢ Otter of the President: 
White House Offi 958 F 


Executive T 5 5 and Grounds. 


Independent agencies—Continued 


Department or agency 


eneral Accounting Office 
General Services Administration. 
Government Printing Office . 
Linch and Home yee Agene y 


Al Ak arene ES 
National Capital Housing Authori 
8 Capital Park and P 


National Security Council.. National. Gallery of Art S 
National Security Resources Board. National Labor Relations Bourd z 
Council of Economic Advisers National Mediation Board = 


National Science Foundation 
National, repie Training A EAEN 28 
Panama Can: 


‘tive FFC ˙ asasena 
Emergency ( 1): 
Defense Production Administration. 
Defense Transport Administration 
Economic Stabilization Agency... 
Federal Civil Defense Administration: x 


Office of Defense Mobilization Smithsonian Institution. 
President’s Commission on Internal Se- Soldiers’ Home 
curity and Individual Richts Tariff Commission 
President’s Materials Policy Commission. Tax Court of the United States. 
Subversive Activities Control Board Tennessee Valley Authority. 18, 930 
Postwar agencies: Veterans’ Administration 181, 375 


Displaced Persons Commission 
Economic Cooperation Administration... 
Motor Carrier Claims 98 CELI 


Office of the Housing Expediter. .-------- Nit in, . exclu: National Mili- x 
hres Alien Property AOTEA tary crease nag CC 
War -Ginio Commission National Military Establishment: 
Independent agencies: Office of the of Deft 
5 attle Monuments ae 
MOMs e 25 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronauties Board 


Civil Service Commission Total, National Mili Establishment. 
xport-Import Bank of Washington Net increase, National Military Estab- 
Federal ‘Coramsaniéations Commission 1——— —. . E 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — 
Foder ediation and Conciliation Grand total, including National Mili- 
% ZZ 22 tary Establishment 


Federal Power Commission. 
aoe 5 gency 5. 
mmission. 


Net increase, including National Mili- 
tary Establishment 


1 July figure includes 4,867 emplo; 258 of the National Production Authority, an + Revised on basis of later information. ` 
increase of 609 over the June figure o Exclusive of personnel of the Central In 


telligence 
July figure is exclusive of 7,632 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. $ Includes personnel of Howard University and roasted Institution for the Deaf. 


TABLE III. Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during July 1951, and com- 
parison with June 1951 


Department or agency 


Department or agency 


Independent agencies—Continued 

ousing and Home Finance Agency. 
National Labor Relations Board.. 
Panama Canal 


Executive departments (except National 
Military Establishment): 


y. 
Emergency agencies (1950-51): nt 


Economic Stabilization Agency. Net increase, excluding National Mili- 
Postwar ety aA 8 E nnn :.. ——•—᷑• 
i Persons Commission === | 
. Cooperation Administration National Military Establishment: 
ice e Pipe i e 
e Alien Pro} e 
05 le Department of the Navy. 


Inde; 2 aS National Military Establish- 
M , x E ER D 

555 oe A Battle Monuments Co Se Net decrease, National Military Estab- 
rsa gr Shorey, ene pute C%CCCCTCTTTTTVTTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTVT(TJTTTTTT—— A 3 

ivil Aeronautics Board = 
Civil Service Commission bey total, 8 National Mili- 
Federal Communications Commission Establishm E 1,001 2, 502 
Federal Security Agency....-..--.-..-..- 
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1 Revised on basis of later information, 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
The civilian payroll in the executive branch 
of the Government in fiscal year 1951, which 
ended last June 80, totaled $7,719,076,000. 
This was an increase of $1,114,106,000, or 17 
percent over the preceding fiscal year 1950. 
In fiscal year 1951 the payroll of the ci- 


1952 ESTIMATE 


With an increase in total employment of 
17,198 during the month of July, bringing the 
total civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Government to 2,500,889, it is 
indicated that, on the basis of preliminary 
estimates, the payroll for fiscal year 1952 will 


vilian agencies totaled $4,216,745,000, an in- 
crease of $148,753,000, or 3.7 percent over 
fiscal year 1950. 

In fiscal year 1951 the civilian payroll of 
the Military Establishment totaled $3,503,- 
331,000, an increase of $965,353,000, or 38 per- 
cent over fiscal year 1950. 
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TABLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Fed eral Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive 
agencies during July 1951, and comparison with June 1951 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National Mil- 
itary Establishment): 
Commerce. 


Independent agencies: 
Atomic Energy Commission 
General Services Administration 


Total, excluding National Military 
Establishment 
Net increase, excluding National Mili 


tary Establishment 


Department of the Arm: 
Inside continental 


Establishmen 


Department or agency 


National Military Establishment: 


tal United States... 
Outside oo continental oe States.] 28,124 


Net i increase, . ee Military 


July | Increase | Decrease 


> 


256, 290 1, 705 
28, 149 25 


tinental United States 130, 561 1.716 
0 Outside continental U United States.. 20,908 | 20, 69 259 
partmen avy: 
Inside continental United States 280,633 | 281,085 452 
Outside continental United States. 25,649 | 23,919 1, 730 
Total, National Military Establish- 
Sane 739, 044 1, 989 


4 Revised on basis of later information. 


Taste V.—Feder al employees assigned to mutual defense assistance program 


Department or agency 


tate Department 
3 Cooperation Administration... 
SOA see ARY 
ent of the Army 
3 of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 


Payroll (in thousands) 


Civilian personnel 


In July 


num- or decrease 
bered— (-) 
21, 107 —1,60 
+ STIS ES +5 
7 =2, 047 
+357 


4 Revised on basis of later information, 


approach—if not exceed—$10,000,000,000. At 
the peak of World War II the Federal civilian 
payroll in the executive branch reached an 
annual rate of $8,300,000,000. (Comparisons 
should take into account pay increases en- 
acted since 1945.) 

Civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Government during July to- 
taled 2,500,889. This was the first time the 
total exceeded 2,500,000 since 1946. Employ- 
ment reached a peak of 3,700,000 in World 
War II. 

JULY INCREASE 

Civilian employment in the Military Es- 
tablishment during July showed a net in- 
crease of 13,296, with an increase in em- 
ployment inside continental United States of 
15,098 offset by a decrease in civilian em- 
ployment outside the country of 1,802. This 
increase brought civilian employment in the 
Military Establishment to a total of 1,248,897. 
Of this total 740,953 were industrial em- 
ployees and 507,944 were employed in white 
collar jobs. 

The July increase among the civilian agen- 
cies was 3,902, bringing the total to 1,251,- 
992. Principal increases were in the Justice, 
Post Office, and State Departments, and in 
the Economic Stabilization Agency. De- 
creases were reported for the month by the 
Agriculture, Interior, and Labor Departments, 
along with Federal Security Agency, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Panama Canal, 
and Veterans’ Administration. 

These figures were revealed today in the 
monthly compilation of personnel reports 
certified by the 70 reporting agencies in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
to the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 
S. 2110. A bill for the relief of 84 Es- 


tonians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2111. A bill to authorize the payment, 
in the case of certain officers of the Army of 
the United States separated with impaired 
hearing, of sums equal to the pay and allow- 
ances they would have received if they had 
been hospitalized in accordance with ad- 
ministrative requirements prior to separa- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


S. 2112. A bill for the relief of Clarence L. 


Rivers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 
S. 2113. A bill for the relief of Martha Brak 
Foxwell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOEY: 
S. 2114. A bill to establish a legal holiday 
to be known as National Farmers’ Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RELIEF OF 84 ESTONIANS 


Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill for 
the relief of 84 Estonians, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for 2 minutes in connection 
with the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
Senator from New York may proceed. 

The bill (S. 2110) for the relief of 84 
Estonians, introduced by Mr. LEHMAN, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the bill 
I have introduced would provide asylum 
in this country for 84 individuals now in 
the United States who, in 1948 and 1949, 
fied from tyranny in Estonia, their na- 
tive land. 

These individuals came to this coun- 
try by way of Sweden. 


They came in 


three groups, in small open boats, across 
the North Atlantic, preferring the rigors 
of the open sea to Soviet rule and op- 
pression. At the time of their arrival, 
there were many newspaper accounts of 
the dangers and hardships which these 
individuals had faced and overcome to 
get to our shores. Storm and sea were 
only the first of the hazards of this flight 
to freedom. 

Shortly after the arrival of these 
groups in the United States, President 
Truman, exercising his emergency au- 
thority, granted them temporary asylum 
pending disposition of their cases by the 
Congress. Last year Congress consid- 
ered a measure to grant permanent resi- 
dence to these people. That bill was not 
acted upon. Now these Estonians are 
faced with deportation—deportation to 
certain death—or what might be worse 
than death—the concentration and 
slave-labor camps of Siberia. 

‘These individuals came to this country 
directly from Sweden. They can, of 
course, be deported to that country. 
Sweden has, unfortunately, accepted as 
a legal fact the violent incorporation of 
Estonia into the Soviet Union. Hence, 
under the laws of Sweden, these people 
are Soviet subjects and would be deport- 
ed from Sweden, back to their native 
land and, as I have said, to death, perse- 
cution, or imprisonment. 

Our Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has now issued deportation 
orders for these people. I hope that 
the Senate will speedily consider and 
approve my bill which will permit these 
men, women, and children, after proper 
screening, to remain in this country, 
After escaping from behind the iron cur- 
tain and after heroically overcoming the 
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hazards of the North Atlantic in their 
small motor and sail ships, these refu- 
gees from tyranny should certainly be 
given harbor and haven in this country. 
That gesture on our part would be well 
understood the world over, especially be- 
hind the iron curtain. We would thus 
provide a happy ending to this flight 
from terror, to this break from the So- 
viet prison house. 

I do not know these individuals per- 
sonally or individually, nor do I know 
their exact political or intellectual orien- 
tation. They have been vouched for by 
reputable American organizations. I 
know one thing, however, that these peo- 
ple were seeking freedom and were trying 
to escape from oppression. America 
meant to these individuals—as it has al- 
Ways meant to all the peoples of the 
world—the land of freedom. Let it ever 
remain so. Let us show the great heart 
of America, and the hospitality of Amer- 
ica, and the meaning of America as the 
homeland of freedom, by giving prompt 
and sympathetic consideration to the bill. 


PRINTING OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT, WITH SUPPLEMENTARY AND RE- 
LATED ACTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 205), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the Interstate Commerce Act, 
together with the text of supplementary acts 
and related sections of various other acts, 
and that 2,000 additional copies shall be 
printed, of which 1,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and 1,000 copies 
for the use of the Senate document room. 


INVESTIGATION OF PERSONNEL NEEDS 


AND PRACTICES OF GOVERNMENTAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. Monroney, Mr. SMaTH- 
ERS, Mr. LANGER, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. 
WELKER) submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 206), which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: À 
Resolved, That the first section of Senate 
Resolution 53, Eighty-second Congress, 
agreed to February 19, 1951 (authorizing an 
investigation of the personnel needs and 
practices of the various governmental de- 
partments and agencies), is amended by 
striking out “January 31, 1952“ wherever it 
appears in such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof March 31, 1951.” 

Sec. 2. The limit of expenditures under 
such resolution is hereby increased by 
$225,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5054) making appropria- 
tions for the National Security Council, 
the National Security Resources Board, 
and for military functions administered 
by the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CASE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
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bill 5054, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Jess Larson, of Oklahoma, to be Defense 
Materials Procurement Administrator. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 


By Mr. TAFT: 

Address on the subject Horse Sense and 
Honesty in Government, delivered by him 
at Rockland, Maine; on August 22, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Broadcast by him to the people of Penn- 
sylvania as program No. 49 of the series 
“Happenings in Washington.” 

Editorial entitled “Congress Is Our Hope,” 
published in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of 
September 4, 1951. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Letter addressed by him to Secretary of 
the Army Pace regarding the court-martial 
of Brig. Gen. David J. Crawford. 

Editorial from the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch and communications from Virginia 
farmers regarding the Brannan plan. 

By Mr. 8 

Address entitled The Tragedy of the Hun- 
garian Nation,” delivered by Hon. Edward M. 
O’Connor, Commissioner, Displaced Persons 
Commission, at the nine hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the crowning of St. Stephen, 
at Staten Island, N. Y., on September 3, 1951. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

Article entitled “Cocke Defends Legion’s 
Activities,” written by Erle Cocke, Jr., na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, 
substituting for Drew Pearson in the column, 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, in the Wash- 
ington Post of September 11, 1951. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

Article by Lowell Mellett entitled “General 
MacArthur Sees Drift,” published in the 
Washington Star, discussing General Mac- 
Arthur’s comments on the drift toward 
totalitarian rule. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

Article entitled “Fright Talk by United 
States Aids Kremlin,” written by David 
Lawrence, and published in the Washington 
Star of September 10, 1951, 

By Mr. JENNER: 

A letter addressed to the editor of the 
New York Times by Taraknath Das, rela- 
tive to the position of India on the Japanese 
Treaty, pubiished in the New York Times 
of September 4, 1951. 

A letter addressed by Stephan C. Y. Pan, 
a member of the Legislative Yuan of China, 
to the editor of the New York Times, rela- 
tive to the status of Formosa and the Kuriles 
Islands under the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
and published in the New York Times of 
August 4, 1951. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “DiSalle Might as Well 
Have Spent the Time in Fijis,” published in 
the Minneapolis Star of September 10, 1951. 
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By Mr. KEM: 

Article from the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette 
of August 22, 1951, showing the decisive de- 
feat of Federal public housing in that city. 

Article entitled “Three Times in the Na- 
tion’s History,” written by Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, and published on August 4, 1951, dis- 
cussing the importance of America being on 
guard. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

Letter from Robert S. Garrison Post, No. 
3350, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, and press release of the Fair Televi- 
sion Practices Committee, protesting the 
proposed televising of football games to be 
played by the football team of the United 
States Naval Academy. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

News Bulletin, issued by Paul O. Peters, 

dealing with the public debt of the United 
tates. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

Fditorial entitled “The Crusade for Con- 
trols,” published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of September 3, 1951. 


COMMENTS BY SENATOR MORSE ON 
EDITORIAL IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE AND 
WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to comment for not 
more than 5 minutes on an insertion I 
propose to make in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recor as a part of my 
remarks an editorial appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Times-Herald, 
the same editorial that appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune last Sunday, entitled 
“Republican in Name Only.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


REPUBLICAN IN NAME ONLY 


Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, who calls 
himself a Republican, is the only one of 26 
Senators, Democratic and Republican, to 
give unqualified approval to the ouster of 
General MacArthur, which the group in- 
vestigated. Mr. Morse’s statement couples 
this support of the Fair Deal with a denun- 
ciation of all other Republican members of 
the investigating group. 

Eight of the Republican Senators issued 
a report condemning the firing of Mac- 
Arthur and blaming the administration for 
the catastrophe of American policy in the 
Orient. Two other Republicans, SALTON- 
STALL and Lopce, of Massachusetts, who are 
generally found in support of the New 
Deal’s foreign policy, issued statements as 
individuals criticizing the form of the re- 
moval. Democrats participating in the in- 
vestigation have steered away from any re- 
port at all, except for an innocuous state- 
ment to the effect that Russia would find 
America united if it attacked. 

The Morse statement refers to the Repub- 
lican report as “highly partisan” and as- 
serts that MacArthur was “guilty time and 
again” of setting himself up as a competing 
voice to the Commander in Chief. MORSE 
also argues that MacArthur's invitation 
early in April to the Communist commanders 
in Korea to meet him in the field to discuss 
a cease-fire probably destroyed the best 
chance of negotiating peace in Korea. The 
statement closes with a stern rebuke of Mac- 
Arthur for assertedly exceeding his authority, 

In short, Morse after adjudging MacAr- 
thur “guilty,” kicks his own professed party 
in the teeth. His thesis is subject to many 
objections on grounds of fact and logic, but 
with these he does not choose to concern 
himself. 
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When Morse calls the findings of the Re- 
publicans partisan he refuses to observe that 
the New Dealers throughout this entire inci- 
dent have geen unrestrained in their parti- 
san approach. They endeavored to use the 
controversy to “prove” that they were men 
of peace, determined to fight a limited war 
in Korea rather than risk extension of the 
war by adopting the methods MacArthur 
urged necessary to achieve victory. These, 
they said, would result in.a formal war with 
Communist China, rather than the semi- 
official hostilities now in progress, and would 
present the danger of the United States be- 
coming embroiled in war with Russia. 

From this phony premise the Trumanites 
contend that it followed that MacArthur and 
the Republicans were “warmongers,” while 
the New Dealers were the party of peace, 
notwithstanding the fact that the country 
is in a war in Korea which resulted from 
the personal decision of the New Deal Presi- 
dent, without any reference to the war-mak- 
ing power of Congress. 

Morse’s thesis is replete with additional 
error. All the witnesses that the adminis- 
tration could send before the Senate inves- 
tigators were unable to cite a single instance 
in which MacArthur failed to execute the 
orders of his superiors, So much for the 
pretense that he was a “competing voice” 
exceeding his command authority. 

If MacArthur’s message to the Communist 
commanders destroyed“ a chance for peace, 
what does Morse consider the Kaesong dis- 
cussions that have been running on for 2 
months? Why was it wrong for MacArthur 
to make overtures to end the fighting, but 
right in the eyes of the administration and 
Morse when the Soviet spokesman, Malik, 
made them? And if the negotiations that 
have followed the Malik overture have proved 
fruitless, how can it be said that MacArthur 
destroyed the chance for peace? Peace will 
come only if the Communists want it. So 
far they have not wanted it. 

Monsx's attitude in the MacArthur case is 
but one of a long series of party betrayals. 
The Oregon Senator has always been in the 
Fair Deal fold to a much more perceptible 
degree than in the camp of the party he is 
supposed to represent. He is never lacking 
in zeal to demonstrate that all other Repub- 
licans are wrong and that the New Deal party 
is right. The proofs he produces toward that 
end are spurious, 

The time has come for the Republican 
caucus to assemble and formally vote to be- 
stow Morse to the administration party, 
where he belongs. He is not a Republican. 
He retains the fiction of Republican alle- 
giance only because he can do the Republi- 
cans more damage posing as one of them 
than by openly avowing that he has been an 
administration supporter right along. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in com- 
menting on this editorial, I want to say 
that I always consider it a matter of 
great personal compliment when either 
the Chicago Tribune or the Washington 
Times-Herald write a critical editorial 
about the junior Senator from Oregon. 
I am inserting the editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, so that the readers 
of the Recorp can see an exhibit A as 
to what yellow journalism in America 
looks like. These two newspapers, the 
mouthpieces of reaction, the instru- 
ments, in my opinion, for a type of Amer- 
ican fascism, are good examples of what 
would happen to the Republican Party 
if the editors of these newspapers ever 
became the true spokesmen of the party. 

I am very proud, Mr. President, that 
neither the Chicago Tribune nor the 
Washington Times-Herald represent the 
thinking and point of view of the over- 
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whelming majority of the registered Re- 
publican voters of this country. I shall 
always be glad to face the Republican 
voters on any issue joined with the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Washington 
Times-Herald, and let the Republican 
voters decide whether or not my Repub- 
lcan philosophy of constitutional lib- 
eralism represents the philosophy of the 
Republican Party, or whether the reac- 
tionary policies of the Chicago Tribune 
and the Washington Times-Herald, 
which, if adopted, would bury the Re- 
publican Party, as it ought to be buried 
if it ever comes to espouse the philosophy 
of those newspapers, represent the think- 
ing of my party. 

I am somewhat amused by the smear 
tactics of this editorial, in which its au- 
thor, while alleging that the position 
taken by the junior Senator from Oregon 
on the MacArthur case does not con- 
form to the facts, fails throughout the 
editorial to point out one statement in 
the comment of the Senator from Oregon 
that cannot be squared with the record 
in the MacArthur case. The junior 
Senator from Oregon is prepared to 
stand on every word of his statement 
on the MacArthur case as being conso- 
nant. with the official record which was 
made in the hearing. 

I am also somewhat amused at the 
gratuitous suggestion of the Times- 
Herald and the Chicago Tribune that 
my Republican colleagues in the Senate 
ought to have a caucus and read me out 
of the party. That would be a very in- 
teresting caucus, I assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I think I can speak for my 
Republican colleagues in the Senate in 
reply to the editorial’s insulting proposal 
to read me out of the Republican Party. 
They are not going to buy the bill of 
goods suggested by the Chicago Tribune 
and the Times-Herald. My Republican 
a are smarter politicians than 

at. 

Mr. President, I think that is suffi- 
cient by way of paying my disrespects to 
these two newspapers which, in my opin- 
ion, are not only the voice of yellow 
journalism in America, but the voice of 
isolationism. The foreign policy repre- 
sented by those two newspapers appar- 
ently now has shifted somewhat, in that 
they would follow an isolationist course 
of action in Europe, they would have 
the Republican Party become the spon- 
sor of an all-out war in Asia. 

The junior Senator from Oregon will 
be heard across this country from plat- 
form to platform in the months to come 
if the reactionary wing of the Republi- 
can Party ever comes to adopt that phi- 
losophy of the Chicago Tribune and the 
Times-Herald. If the Republican Party 
at its Chicago convention adopts the po- 
litical philosophy of the Chicago Tribune, 
it must be repudiated by the American 
people in the election of 1952. 

With that observation I close my re- 
marks in thus paying my disrespects to 
the Chicago Tribune and the Times- 
Herald. 

I desire now to refer to another sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 
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ALLEGED CORRUPTION AND FRAUD IN 
CONNECTION WITH COMMERCIAL AF- 
FAIRS OF THE NATIONALIST CHINESE 
REGIME 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
as a part of my remarks the third in a 
series of articles appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post, the first two of which I in- 
troduced yesterday. The articles are 
written by Alfred Friendly. This one is 
entitled “Nationalists Rejected Chance 
To Buy 50 United States Thunderbolts.” 
Again I wish to compliment the Wash- 
ington Post for bringing out this series 
of disclosures on the purchasing prac- 
tices of at least some Chinese agents 
in the United States. I recommend to 
the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee that they read the articles 
and then vote to proceed with an inves- 
tigation of the China lobby and other 
foreign lobbies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


“SQUEEZE”—NATIONALISTS REJECTED CHANCE 
To Buy 50 UNITED States THUNDERBOLTS 


(Third article in a series) 
(By Alfred Friendly) 


The Chinese Nationalist Government, rep- 
resenting itself in the summer and fall of 
1950 as desperately anxious to obtain a 
minimum of 25 F-51 Mustang airplanes, a 
few months later rejected a firm offer of 50 
F-47 Thunderbolts from the American Gov- 
ernment. 

There is no documentary evidence here to 
explain the refusal, It is the more enigmatic 
since the Chinese Air Force office in Wash- 
ington assured its Formosa headquarters 
that the Thunderbolts were probably more 
useful than the Mustangs and certainly in 
better condition than any Mustangs then 
obtainable. 

The only plausible explanation that has 
been offered was made in a letter to a Mem- 
ber of Congress by Col. Hsiang Wei-hsuan, 
executive officer of the Chinese Air Force mis- 
sion here. Hsiang and his superior officer, 
Lt. Gen. P. T. Mow, were ordered on August 
21 by Chiang Kai-shek to return to Formosa 
to face a long series of charges. A 


COULD HAVE BOUGHT DIRECT 


Hsiang explains that the Nationalists were 
red-hot to buy the Mustangs through their 
ofñcially designated supply contractor, the 
American firm called Commerce Interna- 
tional (China), Inc., or CIC. But the Thun- 
derbolts would have been purchased directly 
from the United States Air Force by Mow and 
Hsiang acting for the Chinese Embassy. 
Hsiang suggests, therefore, that no graft 
would have passed in such a transaction. 
There would have been no squeeze for any- 
one. 

The rejection of the American offer of 50 
Thunderbolts was the sequel to an attempt 
by CIC, acting on orders from Formosa, to 
obtain a contract a year ago from Colonel 
Hsiang to buy 25 Mustangs. 

As previously recounted, Hsiang suspected 
CIC of underhanded and dishonest meth- 
ods—a not illogical suspicion since CIC's 
chief figure, Vice President S. G. Fassoulis, 
explained that his successful business meth- 
ods were based on his special influence with, 
and corruption of, a host of high Govern- 
ment officials. His stories were lies out of 
whole cloth, but Hsiang had no way of know- 
ing it at the time. 
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SET TRAPS FOR EACH OTHER 


Fassoulis, on his part, thought Hsiang was 
a crook—also not an illogical belief, since 
Hsiang pretended he was one in order to 
discover how CIC operated. Meantime, he 
was reporting everything he learned to Don- 
ald C. Cook, the able general counsel of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 

Throughout the negotiations, Fassoulis 
and Hsiang were busily engaged in setting 
traps for each other. Hsiang, meantime, at- 
tempted to stall any action by refusing to 
give Fassoulis a power of attorney to pur- 
chase the planes in behalf of the Chinese 
Air Force, 

Each man was afraid the other might 
succeed, 

Fassoulis feared Hsiang might be able to 
buy the planes himself directly from the 
American Government, something that might 
have refiected on CIC’s ability and injured 
its chances of ingratiating itself even more 
solidly with the Nationalist Government. 

Therefore, when he found himself blocked 
by Hsiang, he wrote urgently to his asso- 
ciates on Formosa to obtain a contract di- 
rectly from the Chinese Air Force there. It 
was to specify that CIC could proceed to buy 
planes without any interference from or par- 
ticipation by the CAF office in Washington. 

On their part, Mow and Hsiang feared CIC 
would succeed in getting the planes by means 
of its own peculiar business methods. If it 
did, the result would be to enhance still 
further Formosa’s esteem for, and connec- 
tions with, a company they considered en- 
tirely unethical and unscrupulous, 

Furthermore, they felt CIC was trying to 
make enormous profits at the expense of their 
Government and possibly from American aid 
funds. 

From evidence at hand, it is impossible to 
tell whether Fassoulis was quoting the Chi- 
nese a fair price for the Mustangs, which he 
was planning to obtain from a business as- 
sociate in California. 


VARIANCE IN PRICE 


Depending on changing conditions, the CIC 
quotations ranged from $25,000 per plane 
to $36,000. There is some evidence that at 
this price, CIC would make only 1 percent on 
the transaction. 

On the other hand, in 1948, General Mow 
had bought 53 aircraft of the same type di- 
rectly from the American Government under 
the military-aid program, paying $16,000, in- 
cluding the expense of reconditioning, for 
each. They were in good condition, well pre- 
served. 

The Chinese Alr Force office in Washington 
tried twice in this period, in the name of 
Ambassador V. K. Wellington Koo, to obtain 
F-51’s from the Government. The applica- 
tions were made in July 1950, and again in 
November, and were turned down both times, 
Because of the increased military needs aris- 
ing from the Korean war and rearmament 
program, F-51’s were no longer available for 
sale as surplus. 


OFFER OF F-47's 


But in connection with the second request 
the American Air Force advised Mow and 
Hsiang that F-47's might be sold to them, 
even though they could have no F-51's, They 
applied at once for 100, and were told they 
could have 50. In a letter to a Member of 
Congress, Hsiang describes what happened: 

“With your assistance, a favorable reply 
dated December 19, 1950, was received [to the 
application for the planes] from the United 
States Government by our Embassy. After 
further negotiations between this office and 
the Pentagon, we were allowed to have 50 
F-47's instead of 25 F-51’s at the cost of 
$8,360 each. 

“The F-47 actually has greater firepower 
and can take more punishment from enemy 
fire due to its air-cooled engine. It is also 
the type we used satisfactorily in Formosa, 
along with the F-51. Besides, it is also a 


crucial fact that the United States Govern- 
ment had practically disposed of all sur- 
plus airplanes through the period 1945 to 
1949, Only those airplanes which were in 
very good condition were preserved by the 
United States Government for certain pur- 


“Therefore, these 50 F-47's were superior 
in every respect to those which could be 
obtained in the market at that time. 

“We kept General Chou [C. J, Chou, com- 
mander in chief of the Chinese Air Force, 
chief of staff of the Nationalists Armed 
Forces, and general boss of Formosa] in- 
formed of all the progress of that negotia- 
tion with the United States Government, in 
a hope that the authorities of our Govern- 
ment would eventually be convinced by our 
substantial and reasonable suggestion. 

“General Chou did not show any sign of 
opposition, but gave us a surprising order 
to interrupt the whole negotiation on Febru- 
ary 3, 1951, only at the moment when the 
whole negotiation reached the final stage. 

“Apparently our accomplishment did not 
serve his ‘real purpose,’ but gave him embar- 
rassment only.” 

On May 1, 1951, Chou ordered the Wash- 
ington office of his air force closed down 
completely. 

In addition to the information developed 
in the negotiations with CIC for ‘fighter air- 
craft, Mow and Hsiang have uncovered sev- 
eral other indications of CIC activity which 
they have turned over to the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee for investigation, 
It is believed that at least four Federal 
agencies are now trying to run the leads 
down. 

No information is available as yet on what 
has been uncovered, but some of the leads 
look to be interesting. Among them: 

1. An alleged payment of 12 percent com- 
mission to CIC for a large quantity of sur- 
plus 3-inch naval shells released from Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters in July 1950, 

2. The rejection by Chinese Air Force 
headquarters on Formosa of a suggestion 
from its Washington office late in 1949 for 
the purchase of some radar equipment on 
grounds it was obsolete. In July 1950 CAF 
headquarters signed a contract with CIC for 
the purchase of identical radar sets, at a 
price apparently about $150,000 higher. The 
CAF Washington office claims it gave a secret 
notification of what was happening to Chiang 
Kai-shek, but Formosa replied that the ad- 
vice came too late to do any good. 

Another transaction which has been 
turned over by Mow and Hsiang for investi- 
gation does not involve CIC, but it sug- 
gests some curious goings-on by Nationalist 
agents. 

On December 2, 1948, the CAF's Washing- 
ton office was instructed by its Formosa 
headquarters to remit $60,900 to a Chinese 
major in Manila for the purchase of 300 
army tents and 14 quonset huts. 

Shortly thereafter there were press reports 
of the overnight disappearance of hundreds 
of tents from Clark Field, in the Philip- 
pines. About a year later the Chinese major 
fled the Philippines and escaped to Hong 
Kong after Philippine authorities discovered 
he had been playing footie-footie with the 
Chinese Communists. 


REPORT BY SENATOR SMITH OF NEW 


JERSEY ON JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the Senate for about 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New Jersey may 
proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have just returned from the San 
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Francisco conference on the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. At an appropriate time I 
expect to comment on this subject at 
greater length, and also on the recent 
trip which several Senators made to Eu- 
rope in connection with the Military 
Assistance Act. Today, on returning 
from the Japanese Peace Treaty confer- 
ence, I wish to pay tribute to two indi- 
viduals who had a big hand in that 
treaty. Particularly I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the entire Japanese 
peace negotiations represented Ameri- ° 
can bipartisanship working at its best. 

About a year ago Mr. John Foster 
Dulles was appointed special representa- 
tive of the President of the United States 
to negotiate a peace treaty with Japan, 
and the accompanying military-defense 
pacts with Japan, with the Philippines, 
and with Australia and New Zealand. 
From the time of his appointment Mr. 
Dulles approached the matter from a bi- 
partisan standpoint. He realized the 
important part which the Senate would 
have to play in the ratification of such 
treaties. He invited to all his discussions 
members of the Subcommittee on the Far 
East of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which I had the honor of being 
a member. He took us into his confi- 
dence on the various issues which were 
coming up, both with regard to the Japa- 
nese point of view and with regard to the 
point of view of our allies, the British, 
the French, and others. It was because 
of that very careful preparation and ne- 
gotiation with those countries that we 
were enabled to go to the conference 
prepared to have the treaty signed there 
without further amendment. So I wish 
to pay special tribute to Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, who did such excellent work. 

I also wish to pay a special tribute to 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, for 
the commendable and brilliant way in 
which he handled the conference. The 
Russians and their satellites tried to out- 
wit us by every possible device. They 
tried to get us off the main line we were 
on. They tried to prevent us from 
adopting rules to govern the limitation 
of debate at the conference. In all those 
efforts they were defeated because of Mr. 
Acheson's skill in handling the entire 
meeting, and because he worked with 
Mr. Dulles in a very effective way to 
bring about the ultimately satisfactory 
result. 

The entire United States delegation 
acted as Americans all the way through, 
working together for the cause in which 
we believe so deeply. Because of that 
unity and the real exhibition of bipar- 
tisanship at its best, the desired outcome 
was brought about. The contacts which 
we made with other countries were so 
successful that, as we all know now, we 
were able to get all the countries ex- 
cept Russia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
to sign the treaty. Forty-nine nations, 
including Japan, signed the treaty, which 
represents a new chapter in our relations 
with the Far East, a new chapter along 
the road toward world peace, and a de- 


' fense against Russian aggression. 


I make these few remarks imme- 
diately upon my return. I returned 
early this morning. I wished to pay a 
special tribute to the two men whom 
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I have mentioned. I have never en- 
joyed a greater privilege than that of 
being a part of an American delegation 
to do a world-wide job of this impor- 
tance. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. 

In view of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, I should like to 
ask him if he cares to express himself 
in connection with the work which Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
did in laying the entire foundation and 
basis for the treaty, which was contrary 
to the original ideas of the State De- 
partment? This treaty is the culmi- 
nation of the basic outline and the basic 
treatment of Japan, which General Mac- 
Arthur laid down a considerable time 
ago. Mr. John Foster Dulles did a mag- 
nificent job of work and cooperation. 
So long as encomiums are being passed 
out, I feel that there should be recog- 
nition of the fundamental and basic 
work which Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
did in laying the foundation for the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. In my opin- 
ion, that work should be repeatedly called 
to the attention of the people of the 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with every word the Senator has said. 
One of my great regrets was that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was not present at the 
conference. 

In connection with the terms of the 
treaty, I personally conferred with Gen- 
eral MacArthur. I am familiar with his 
views. As the Senator from Iowa has 
just said, he had a large part in assist- 
ing and advising Mr. Dulles in prepar- 
ing the treaty. I would have mentioned 
him before, except for the fact that he 
was not present at San Francisco. I 
was paying tribute to those who were 
present. I agree wholeheartedly that 
he should be brought into the picture. 
Because of the work which he did in 
the years following the surrender of 
Japan, he laid the foundation for a 
new relationship between the United 
States and the Far East, and especially 
with the Japanese people. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEELY in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator may be per- 
mitted to respond to a brief inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey feel that the con- 
ference was an example of what Presi- 
dent Wilson once called open covenants 
openly arrived at? In other words, we 
had a meeting in San Francisco which 
not only was public, and to which the 
public had been invited, to the extent 
that facilities permitted, but the entire 
conference was visible to the American 
people over television, thus affording 
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them an opportunity to understand the 
problems and hear the points of view of 
various nations. Does not the Senator 
also believe that had it been possible for 
past conferences to be held in such an 
atmosphere, secret agreements, such as 
the one at Yalta, would never have been 
made, because they would not have stood 
the light of day and the searching view of 
the American people? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree en- 
tirely with the distinguished Senator 
from California. A new precedent has 
been established in dealing with inter- 
national issues of this kind. I again de- 
sire to pay tribute to Mr. Dulles for his 
magnificent leadership and, as the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] has 
stated, to General MacArthur as well. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to the city of San Francisco, 
the home city of my distinguished col- 
league, and to express my personal ap- 
preciation on the floor of the Senate for 
the wonderful way in which the city of 
San Francisco handled all matters con- 
nected with the conference. The way 
the mayor of San Francisco handled the 
details, and the way Governor Warren 
conducted himself in attending the ses- 
sions and participating in the welcome 
was a demonstration of Americanism at 
its best. The great State of California is 
to be congratulated for bringing the rep- 
resentatives of the various nations to- 
gether in an atmosphere of friendliness. 
It is an inspiration for the future. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address an inquiry 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, now that 


we have made such splendid progress in 
establishing new relations with Japan 
and bringing her into the family of na- 
tions, with several members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations being pres- 
ent and participating in the signing of 
the treaty, does not the Senator from 
New Jersey feel that there is an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Senate to pro- 
ceed at the earliest practicable time to 
complete the work by ratifying the 
treaty? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I believe 
the Senator’s point is very well taken. 
Of course the question arises as to what 
is the earliest practicable time. I know 
that the subject was discussed at some 
length at San Francisco. We had in 
mind the problem of Japan ratifying the 
treaty first, and we did not know how 
long that would take. Some other ques- 
tions perhaps might have to be con- 
sidered also. It is difficult at the moment 
to say whether the earliest practicable 
time would be next week, next month, or 
some other time. I cannot answer that 
question. There are many matters to be 
explored. I discussed the subject at San 
Francisco with the Secretary of State 
and Mr. Dulles. All of us were thinking 
in terms of how rapidly we could bring 
the whole matter to early consumma- 
tion, 
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DEPARTMENT: OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 ’ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, H. R. 5054. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment passed over. 

The first amendment passed over was, 
under the heading “Department of De- 
fense—Military functions—Title II— 
Office of the Secretary or Defense 
Salaries -and expenses,” on page 3, line 
15, after the word “conclusive”, to strike 
out “$13,800,000” and insert “$14,450,- 
000.” 


THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY AND THE 
FUTURE OF ASIA 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Japanese Peace Treaty just signed at San 
Francisco marked the final official slap 
at Nationalist China. The representa- 
tives of that great nation were not 
invited to sit in on the final treaty con- 
ference with Japan. 

Nationalist China carried the load of 
the fighting for approximately 10 years, 
but her leaders were completely ignored 
through the entire negotiations leading 
up to the draft of the treaty. Conse- 
quently, the treaty marks the end for 
Nationalist China,-engineered by our 
own State Department. 

The way has been paved for the recog- 
nition of Communist China by Japan, 
which will happen within a compara- 
tively short time, unless the public 
realizes what the administration’s long- 
range program really is and prevents 
such recognition. 

We have been able to postpone the rec- 
ognition of Communist China by the 
United Nations by informing the people 
of the real plan of our own State De- 
partment to maneuver such recognition 
while giving the impression that they are 
opposed to it. 

ACHESON WILL NOT USE VETO TO PREVENT 

RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

Mr. Acheson came back from his Euro- 
pean trip early in 1950 and in an hour- 
long speech before a joint meeting of 
Congress told us nothing that we had 
not heard 50 times before, or that had 
not been previously stated by his hench- 
men, except, buried in one paragraph in 
the middle of his speech—leading up to 
it fast and getting away from it fast—he 
said that we would not use the veto to 
prevent recognition of Communist China 
by the United Nations. He has never 
changed the statement. He has never 
changed his attitude. 

ACHESON’S RECOGNITION 

Riding high on the great job which the 
public is led to believe has been done on 
the Japanese Treaty, Acheson will prob- 
ably resign his job within (o to 90 days, 
and we will get another man of the same 
type as Secretary of State. It will make 
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no difference in the planned loss of 
China, which will be followed by the loss 
of Asia. 
JAPAN’S COMING RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Why will Japan recognize Communist 
China? It will be because the United 
States of America, through the State De- 
partment, has made it impossible for 
them to recognize any other Chinese 
government, 

We have held Chiang Kai-shek in For- 
mosa, refusing to allow him to gain the 
mainland and turn the conflict back into 
a Chinese civil war. Our great State 
Department was able within 5 years fol- 
lowing the end of World War II, to turn 
the Chinese civil war into a war between 
the United States and Communist 
China. 

We have been appropriating for Japan 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars 
each year since World War II. When 
we stop appropriating these funds, 
which, of course, we must do eventually, 
Japan must make its own living. 

FREE TRADE—AND $750,000,000 ANNUALLY TO 
JAPAN 

We now have free trade with Japan. 
They are sending their sewing machines, 
Christmas cards, precision instruments, 
and 101 other things, which under nor- 
mal conditions would disarrange our 
American economy through eliminating 
American workingmen's jobs and wiping 
out American investments. However, 
by continued emergencies, bringing in 
constantly increasing taxes and new 
money from the sale of bonds to the 
American people, we are able to keep 
our economy going. Eventually we must 
protect our own higher standard of living 
from that of the 7 to 15 cents per hour 
Japanese labor. 

Then when we stop sending three- 
quarters of a billion dollars to Japan 
annually, they must trade with China. 
Japan must buy her raw materials and 
sell her manufactured articles in China. 

The final downfall of Nationalist 
China was the result of the brutal State 
Department action in utterly ignoring 
the almost century-old friendship be- 
tween China and us and the fact that 
China is and probably one of the few 
nations whose interests are parallel with 
our own. 

. Quite probably we shall resume the 

peace negotiations at Kaesong, or some 
other place within a very short time, 
and there will be peace in Korea. Our 
representative will agree to confine our 
activities in Asia to a few miles beyond 
the thirty-eighth parallel as already 
outlined; then there will be no more in- 
terference with Russia’s activities in 
consolidating her gains in Nationalist 
China and in Asia during the next 15 
to 24 months. 

KILLING, IMPRISONING, AND ENSLAVING 
NATIONALIST CHINA'S LEADERS 

Recently there appeared an Associated 
Press dispatch stating that 237 Nation- 
alist Chinese had been executed. The 
Chinese Communists are executing the 
Nationalist leaders in China who might 
oppose the consolidation of Russia's 
gains in that area. The same dispatch 
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stated that 3,000 Nationalist Chinese 
were imprisoned. We understand upon 
good authority that many of those 3,000 
prisoners and many other Chinese Na- 
tionalist prisoners are on their way to 
the slave camps in Russia. 


SOVIET RUSSIA WILL MOVE THROUGH BURMA 


When Russia consolidates her gains 
in Communist China, she will move 
through Burma. Already the Commu- 
nist Chinese control the northern half 
of Burma. They controlled most of 
Burma when I was in Rangoon, Burma, 
in 1948. They had just shot all the 
Cabinet at that time, and then had ap- 
pointed a new set of Cabinet officers. 

So when Russia takes over Burma, 
which she can easily do, and moves into 
Siam, she will take over the principal 
rice crop of Asia. The surplus rice 
which is grown in Siam is shipped to the 
Malayan States and to Indochina. Rus- 
sia will control the food supply, and 
eventually she will move into the 
Malayan States and Indochina. 


EYES OF AMERICANS FOCUSED ON EUROPE 


Mr. President, while we are losing 
China and Asia, the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people are being diverted to Europe, 
principally by means of the large appro- 
priations which our Government is mak- 
ing for European aid. This august body 
just passed an authorization bill calling 
for $7,200,000,000—a staggering appro- 
priation—passed with very little under- 
standing of the real impact upon the 
American taxpayer. 

We will lose China and Asia while 
we are dissipating our substance in 
Europe. It is a bottomless pit. General 
Marshall now says that, instead of the 
6 divisions, totaling 90,000 men, going 
to Europe, we will send 400,000 men there. 
In a comparatively short time, he or his 
successor, will probably advocate twice 
that number. 

Mr. President, overpopulation is 
Europe’s problem. They have at least 
20 percent more men than can ever find 
employment there. Whatever foot 
soldiers are needed in Europe should be 
supplied by the European countries. 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES TRADING WITH RUSSIA 


The European countries are sending 
to Russia the raw and other manufac- 
tured industrial equipment and proc- 
essed goods which she needs to consoli- 
date her gains in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and to fight world war III with us. 

A bill was just passed by the Senate, 
publicized throughout the Nation by the 
administration as a bill to stop the trade 
between the European countries and 
Russia, the iron-curtain and other Com- 
munist countries including Communist 
China. The trade would have been 
stopped by the Kem-Wherry-Malone 
amendment except for the joker which 
was slipped into the amendment in 
conference, with the result that the 
amendment allowed the President to 
exempt certain nations from the restric- 
tion. The President did exempt certain 
countries. 

The new bill repealed outright the 
Kem-Wherry-Malone amendment, and 
permitted the decisions in regard to such 
matters to be made by an administrator, 
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appointed by the President, who already 
has shown that he will allow the trade 
to continue—after Britain laid down an 
ultimatum to him that she intended to 
continue such trade. So, Mr. President, 
the administration bill provides that 
after the Administrator confers with the 
Secretary of State and with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, he will make up his 
own mind as to what trade will be 
allowed. 

We know what trade will be allowed 
then: The trade will continue as usual; 
the European countries will continue to 
send to Russia, the iron-curtain coun- 
tries, and Communist China, the goods 
which they cannot produce, but which 
they need in order to consolidate-their 
gains and to prepare for a third world 
war. 

We must give Stalin credit for having 
more brains and better judgment than 
to attempt to cut off such trade. 


THE ADMINISTRATION POLICY HAS LOST CHINA 


Mr. President, there will not be a war 
in Europe in the next 2 or 3 years; and 
there will not be a war in Asia, because 
we are permitting Stalin to consolidate 
his gains in Communist China and in 
Asia and are furnishing him the neces- 
sary manufactured goods via the ECA in 
Europe. 

Our Secretary of State has succeeded 
in laying the groundwork for the loss of 
Asia, which means the ultimate loss of 
Europe, once the Communists consoli- 
date their gains in Asia. Within 5 years 
we probably shall date history from the 
loss of China. It is of that importance. 
NO FOOT SOLDIERS OUTSIDE WESTERN HEMI- 

SPHERE—SHOULD BUILD AIR GROUPS AND SUB- 

MARINE FLEETS 

Of course, Mr. President, we, never 
should have sent a foot soldier into 
Korea. We never should have sent a 
foot soldier into Europe. We should 
build a sufficient number of air groups— 
not the 45 air groups the President ac- 
tually started in 1948, not the 54 air 
groups which he recommended, and not 
even the 70 air groups which the Sen- 
ate authorized in 1948, but which the 
President refused to build. What we 
need is 200 air groups to control the air 
over any area in the world, either in 
Europe or Asia, that is important to our 
safety. We also should build the neces- 
sary submarine fleets to blockade any 
nation which seeks to move into those 
areas. That is what we need and must 
have. 

CHINA AND ASIA COULD HAVE BEEN SAVED 

Last fall we should have destroyed the 
war industry of southern Manchuria 
and should have blockaded the Chinese 
coast. I saw the southern Manchuria 
industry in 1948. If we had followed 
General MacArthur’s recommendations, 
China and Asia would Lave been saved, 
and there would have been no war. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 
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Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Nevada 
has just stated that, from his point of 
view, history will begin from the loss of 
China. 


HISTORY—AND THE LOSS OF CHINA 


Mr. MALONì“. I said it is so impor- 
tant in world events that history could 
be dated from the loss of China, because 
the loss of China is the most important 
thing that has happened in a century 
of time. 

Mr. CAIN. I am reminded that not 
Jong ago in San Francisco a peace treaty 
with Japan was written and was signed 
by more than a score of nations. In due 
time, and we hope it will be soon, Japan 
will have her sovereignty restored to her. 

Can the Senator from Nevada give us 
any information regarding the govern- 
ment within China with whom Japan is 
likely to sign a peace treaty? I ask the 
question because it was not discussed, to 
my knowledge, in what otherwise was a 
satisfactory gathering in San Francisco. 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to the 
junior Senator from Washington that it 
is obvious that there is in China no gov- 
ernment other than the Communist 
government with whom Japan can sign 
a peace treaty, and Japan must trade 
with China. The government of Com- 
munist China will be the government 
with which Japan will sign a peace 
treaty. This sad state of affairs was 
brought about by the United States of 
America’s final repudiation of the Na- 
tionalist Chinese government ignoring it 
in the negotiations leading up to and the 
signing of the Japanese treaty at San 
Francisco 


The move in San Francisco was one 
of a long series, which has resulted in a 
clear repudiation of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China. 

We will agree not to interfere with the 
affairs of China while Russia consoli- 
dates her gains there. 

Mr. CAIN. It is true, is it not, that 
the Government of the United States 
does not recognize the Red regime as a 
legal government in China? 

Mr. MALONE. That is true, of course. 
I may say to the junior Senator from 
Washington that, although we do not 
recognize the Chinese Communist Re- 
gime England does—and England domi- 
nates our foreign policy. "Lhe Japanese 
Treaty is another link in a long chain 
of events engineered by England through 
our State Department making such 
recognition inevitable. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator suggesting 
that, because the question of with whom 
Japan is going to sign a peace treaty in 
China was not settled before the con- 
clusion of the San Francisco conference 
and the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty that Japan is likely to run the 
risk of being taken into the Communist 
orbit in the Far East? 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington that Japan is going to join Eng- 
land in the recognition of Red China. 
Our delay in recognizing Communist 
China has not been to the credit of the 
State Department. The State Depart- 
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ment has deferred for fear of what the 
people of the United States would do if 
we recognized Red China. 

As a part of the long range plan the 
United Nations will recognize Commu- 
nist China, in due time, with the United 
States voting perfunctorily against it, 
but not using the veto to prevent it. 

Then Russia will have two votes in the 
Security Council, with always a possible 
chance of a third vote and control of the 
Security Council. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
that we are headed for a Communist era 
in the world, and we shall be standing 
alone in a very short time unless the 
administration’s foreign policy is re- 
versed. We aided and abetted it at the 
San Francisco Conference. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada per- 
mit me to make an observation at this 
point. 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I read with real interest 
in the press of yesterday a very highly 
laudatory reference by the President to 
the Secretary of State. The President 
went on to say that, by his conduct at 
the conference in San Francisco, the 
Secretary of State had turned out to be 
obviously much wiser than his critics. 
I took it from what the President said 
that the assumption was, he wanted 
all Americans and people generally 
throughout the world to conclude and 
believe that the difficult problems of to- 
day as they relate to the Far East had 
been solved through the signing at San 
Francisco of the peace treaty with Japan. 
Is the junior Senator from Washington 
on sound ground, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Nevada, in believing that 
the question of with whom Japan is 
going to sign a peace treaty in China 
remains one of the important and fun- 
damental questions yet to be solved be- 
fore there is any real likelihood of a 
return of peace to the world? 

Mr. MALONE. No, I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
it does not remain to be solved. It has 
been solved adversely. 

Moreover, I may say that I agree with 
the President of the United States, in 
that. the distinguished Secretary of 
State was smarter than his critics, but 
for a different reason. $ 

From the colloquy, I take it that the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
believes that the President thought the 
Secretary of State was smarter than his 
critics because he was now solving the 
situation in the Pacific. 

I say he was smarter than his critics 
in that he cleverly threw them, off in 
the cross-examination, and the people 
of the United States were led to believe 
that he had a plan for the settlement of 
world problems which would work. 

His critics were unable to pin him 
down, and he has been able to complete 
the loss of China to the Communists, 
and he has started Asia on the road to 
becoming a completely dominated Com- 
munist area. When the Communists 
completely control Asia, Europe will fall. 

So long as we continue to furnish to 
the countries of Western Europe billions 
of dollars in appropriations every year 
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without any conditions or safeguards 
whatever, and so long as we continue to 
give them everything they need to man- 
ufacture and process goods for Russia, 
which Russia needs to consolidate her 
gains in Eastern Europe, then we are 
helping along the loss of Europe, not 
saving Europe, as we would fondly 
imagine. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Nevada 
has suggested that in his opinion the 
decision concerning the Government 
within China with which Japan will sign 
a future peace treaty is the sole concern 
and responsibility of Japan. The Sen- 
ator from Washington would like to 
offer a slightly contrary view. To the 
best of my knowledge, it will remain the 
concern of the signatories to the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty, signed at San Fran- 
cisco, until that treaty has been ratified 
by the several nations who are parties 
to it. I would ask whether the Senator 
believes that it would be desirable for 
the Senate to take a reasonable amount 
of time in order to give further consid- 
eration to the question of the Govern- 
ment in China, with which Japan is 
likely to sign a peace treaty before we 
in haste ratify the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. 

RATIFICATION A FOREGONE CONCLUSION 


Mr. MALONE. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
that, with all the nice build-ups we have 
had here this morning on this side of 
the aisle for the Secretary of State and 
the Japanese Treaty, coupled with the 
steam roller on the other side of the 
aisle, there is not much likelihood that 
we shall postpone ratification of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty, because it will be 
argued that, since we brought about the 
treaty—and, more particularly, since a 
great erstwhile Republican wrote the 
treaty—the Republican side of the aisle 
then should be wholly in favor of the 
treaty. The Democrats are for the 
treaty, because they, as the majority, 
have been responsible for the whole 
business of losing Asia. 

From the time Marshall was sent to 
the Far East in 1946 to withdraw am- 
munition which was in the hands of the 
Chinese Nationalists, from the time of 
the conference at Yalta, where Man- 
churia was given to the Russians, with- 
out any safeguards whatever, from the 
time it was arranged, at Yalta, that 
Korea would be divided and the Korean 
war thus made inevitable, and from the 
time, in 1933, when this same adminis- 
tration recognized Communist Russia, 
there has never been a hitch in the pro-- 
ceedings. It started in 1933; it did not 
start at Yalta. That conference was 
simply a significant event in the progress 
of Soviet Russia’s domination of Asia. 


THE BIPARTISAN TIDAL WAVE 


I may say that the bipartisan move- 
ment for ratification of the Japanese 
Treaty will sweep over the Senate like a 
tidal wave, and that, even if the junior 
Senator from Washington were to join 
the junior Senator from Nevada in op- 
posing it, the stampede would be so great 
that we would both have hobnail prints 
on our bodies so deep that would take 
until next January for them to heal. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada kindly yield, to 
permit me to make an observation at this 
point? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The experience of the 
junior Senator from Washington in par- 
ticipating in the ratification of peace 
treaties is admittedly very limited. 
However, I recall with exceeding distress 
that, a few years ago, on the advice of 
others that immediate action was neces- 
sary, and that thought would be given 
to the question at some later date, the 
Senator from Washington voted, with- 
out sufficient knowledge, for the ratifi- 
cation of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

Mr. MALONE. That was a great 
treaty, was it not? It hamstrung Italy. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is perfectly willing to admit, pub- 
ticly and/or privately, that he made a 
colossal mistake, and that the harm re- 
sulting from his decision and the deci- 
sions of others to vote too hastily for the 
ratification of that nation’s treaty will 
linger on and be a real burden to this 
country for along time. At any rate, the 
Senator from Washington has no inten- 
tion of voting to ratify the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, or any other peace treaty, 
until he has had an opportunity not only 
to consider carefully every word and pro- 
vision within it, but also to give con- 
sideration to the consequences which 
might flow from the Japanese Treaty— 
which is the important item in our pres- 
ent colloquy. It has not yet appealed to 
me that the Senate of the United States 
ought overnight to sign a treaty which 
leaves without consideration a number 
of questions which are important to 
America. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton that the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada is deeply concerned with what may 
happen after this treaty is ratified, and 
he is highly encouraged by the words of 
the junior Senator from Washington. 

ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


I recall that at the time the Italian 
Treaty came before the Senate, there 
was a bipartisan tidal wave for rati- 
fication. 

The junior Senator from Nevada at 
that time sat over on the end seat, far 
away from the Presiding Officer, and his 
voice was hardly heard beyond the center 
aisle, I am sure, as he stood and argued 
for a sane consideration of the probable 
results of the Italian Treaty. Under 
that treaty Russia and Czechoslovakia 
would provide the Italians with raw ma- 
terials. This was for the great, inde- 
pendent Communist, Mr. Tito, who is so 
different from Mr. Stalin, and who has 
nothing to do With Mr. Stalin, except 
that Mr. Stalin controls his trade, and 
totally controls his government. 

Another dispatch this morning indi- 
cates that the Reds are now controlling 
the farmers of Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia 
and Russia under the Italian Treaty 
were to furnish a certain amount of raw 
materials. The raw materials were to 
be furnished by Yugoslavia and Russia 
to the Italians, who were to process the 
raw materials free of charge, so that the 
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increment of value would increase a cer- 
tain number of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

WHO PAYS THE BOARD IN ITALY? 


Having been in the engineering busi- 
ness for 30 years and in the industrial 
engineering business for 15 years, the 
junior Senator from Nevada immediate- 
ly began to think about where they 
would get the money to pay for the board 
of the Italians required during the period 
in which they were going to process the 
materials, and how many Italians would 
be required to do the work over the 
allotted period of 7 years, 

The junior Senator from Nevada stood 
on the floor of the Senate, and estimated 
that it would take 198,000 Italians work- 
ing 8 hours a day for 7 years to process 
and manufacture the materials, to the 
extent that the increase in the incre- 
ment of value would amount to the nec- 
essary hundreds of millions of dollars. 
It would require just about an even bil- 
lion dollars for the purpose of boarding 
the families of the necessary number of 
workers during that period. 

There was no place to get the billion 
dollars, of course, except in the United 
States of America 

WE PAY THE BILL AND THE COMMUNISTS 

SUPERVISE 

I went into the matter in detail. Dur- 
ing the process I figured it would take 
about 14,000 Russian and Yugoslavian 
foremen to supervise the job, in order to 
be sure that they got the materials the 
way they wanted them. 

The foremen would not be loyal Amer- 
icans or Italians; they would be Com- 
munists, and their presence and position 
would have its effect on the Italian 
Government. 

I recall that all this was said in plain 
words, but the bipartisan tidal wave 
rolled over the Senate. I do not expect 
the coming debate on the San Francisco 
Japanese Peace Treaty to have much 
effect, with so many prominent Re- 
publicans lauding the Secretary of State 
for his wonderful foresight in preparing 
the treaty, which in my opinion paves 
the way for the full control of China 
and Asia by Russia. I do not expect 
the bipartisan tidal wave to be slackened 
very much; I expect it to roll over the 
Senate just as it did in the case of the 
Italian Treaty—and be just as much 
regretted later on. 


THE REGRETTABLE ITALIAN TREATY 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may pay 
him a very sincere compliment? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be glad to yield 
for that or for any other purpose. 

Mr. CAIN. The junior Senator from 
Washington remembers, as though it 
were yesterday, listening to the Senator 
from Nevada when he spoke against the 
Italian treaty. The Senator from Wash- 
ington listened, but did not pay very 
much attention to what the Senator 
from Nevada was saying. The Senator 
from Nevada and the Senator from 
Washington had not long been Members 
of the Senate at that time; they were 
young in experience. I was prevailed 
upon to accept, without scrutiny, with- 
out examination, or without thought, 
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the recommendations of those who said 
we must ratify the Italian treaty “this 
afternoon,” or all kinds of terrible results 
would follow. I went along with that 
point of view, and then learned to 
regret it. 

On the basis of my own study and be- 
cause of the progress of history I hope 
that some of the mistakes we made in 
connection with the Italian Treaty are 
not to be repeated in connection with 
the Japanese Treaty. I am not yet 
qualified to say whether comparable mis- 
takes are possible or likely; I simply 
have no intention of voting to ratify the 
Japanese Treaty until I know all there 
is that I can come to know about it. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ne- 
vada and others who may be interested 
that as a result of the Italian Peace 
Treaty ratification—and we seem not to 
have any way in which to change it— 
we prohibited the Italians from taking 
their proportionate and necessary place 
in the defense establishment in Europe 
we seek these days to build with vast 
amounts of American money. I hope 
that war will not come now or in the 
future to Western Europe, but should it 
come within the foreseeable future, our 
chances of being successful with our 
allies in Europe will be ever so much less 
than they would have been had we taken 
more time to consider the Italian Treaty 
before we ratified it. What we did was 
to agree that Italy should not be per- 
mitted to use more than a small per- 
centage of its total manpower in the 
building of a collective security effort in 
Western Europe. If war comes to West- 
ern Europe we shall find we need much 
more help on our eastern Italian flank 
than we shall have, because we did not 
consider the possibility that by that 
treaty we might so weaken the peninsula 
called Italy that in time of need it would 
not be able to serve adequately in our 
collective effort. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I sincerely 
compliment the Senator from Nevada 
for urging, as he is doing, that we should 
really be absolutely satisfied about what 
we are doing before we repeat, in the 
terms of the Japanese Treaty, without 
thought, what we did only a few years 
ago in voting for the Italian Treaty which 
immediately became a solid road block to 
progress, health, and strength. 

ITALY’S POSITION IN EUROPE REVERSE OF 

JAPAN IN ASIA 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington has so expressed 
himself. 

I would say, without extending debate 
at this time, that the Japanese position 
in Asia is the reverse of Italy’s position 
in Europe, in that we wanted Italy to 
join Europe to strengthen a European 
coalition. 

JAPAN FORCED TO RECOGNIZE COMMUNIST REGIME 
IN CHINA 

In Asia, the last thing in the world we 
want the Japanese to do is to recognize 
Communist China, and yet we are leav- 
ing them no alternative. 

The fault will lie, not with the Japa- 
nese, but with our policy in China, our 
coming agreement to hold our troops 
near the thirty-eighth parallel, and to 
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leave the remair der of Korea and China 
unprotected. The last thing we should 
want the Japanese to do is to join our 
actual enemies, Communist China. 

We are actually at war with Commu- 
nist China, although they have denied 
it and have said that the Chinese army 
is a volunteer army. They deny they 
are at war with us, and yet we are nego- 
tiating an armistice with them. 

Mr. President, I read something about 
Lincoln this morning. In the Civil War, 
it was on the Union side that the United 
States negotiators sat down to talk about 
peace; and they did not go in behind an 
armed guard. As a matter of fact, our 
Government laid down the conditions of 
the cease-fire arrangement. That con- 
dition prevailed in all of our wars until 
this world war three, or police action, as 
our President chooses to call it. 

We lost the conference, Mr. President, 
so far as Asia is concerned, the first 
morning we walked in behind an armed 
guard. 

AMERICANS DO NOT WANT JAPAN TO RECOGNIZE 
COMMUNIST CHINA 

Mr. President, I wish to say again that 
I believe we will all agree that the last 
thing we want Japan to do is to recognize 
Communist China, but from the time we 
recognized Soviet Russia in 1933, on 
through Casablanca, Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam, and now to Kaesong. every 
move has pointed to one objective, and 
that is the complete control over China 
and Asia by the Soviet Union. 


BIPARTISAN CONTROL 


Mr. President, I was reminded a while 
ago by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington, of whom I am very 
fond—and I have admired the fights he 
has made in the Senate when he knew 
he was right about something, regard- 
less of what others did—of that great 
bipartisan control of the Senate during 
the first 3 years the junior Senator from 
Nevada and the junior Senator from 
Washington were Members of this au- 
gust body. 

We heard it said earlier today that bi- 
partisan control has worked wonderfully 
well in the matter of the Japanese 
treaty. As a matter of fact, it got na- 
tions together to sign something none 
fully understood. None of the signers 
seemed to realize that Japan not only 
had been left with a free hand to recog- 
nize our enemy, but would be compelled 
to recognize our enemy in order to sup- 
port her people. The Communists, 
through the good offices of our State De- 
partment, will be in complete control of 
China. 

Bipartisanship has made that result 
possible, Mr. President, 

I wish to call attention to a debate 
engaged in between the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] and the junior Senator from 
Nevada. We had broken bipartisan con- 
trol in this body, but a few Members of 
the Senate, including the senior Sena- 
ee Texas, seemed to want to bring 

ck. 


In that debate the junior Senator from ` 


Nevada said, “If we are going to have 
bipartisan control, and ignore the con- 
stitutional separation of the executive 
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and legislative, why not go a step fur- 
ther and have just one branch?” As it 
was suggested by the senior Senator 
from Texas that we have bipartisan con- 
trol by a handful of men on each side 
of the aisle cooperating with the execu- 
tive branch through the State Depart- 
ment, the junior Senator from Nevada 
said that it would be just as reasonable 
to have it understood that everything 
sent down by the State Department 
would be passed by the Senate without 
debate and that everything passed by 
the Senate would be held to be consti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court without 
argument. 

Obviously, Mr. President, everyone 
connected with such an arrangement 
should be impeached. 

Mr. President, I make that statement 
cognizant of the fact that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States established 
three independent branches of our Gov- 
ernment, the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. Why did the founding 
fathers establish those three independ- 
ent branches? Because Ben Franklin 
and others were smart cnough to know 
that one branch, or even two, might go 
haywire. In the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Nevada, two branches of 
our Government have gone haywire, and 
one branch is left to save the country 
from complete collapse. 

In view of the fact that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States created three 
independent branches, to function sepa- 
rately, to act as checks and balances 
against one another, it is my opinion 
that any man in this body, or elsewhere, 
who would enter into an agreement to 
circumvent the independent action of 
the separate branches would be entering 
into a collusion and ought to be im- 
peached. That is what the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada believes. 

I remember when Senator Donnell, of 
Missouri, one of the great constitutional 
lawyers of this country, was with us, At 
that time the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada asked the Senator from Missouri 
what such action would be, and the 
Senator from Missouri said it would be 
collusion and that such persons should 
be impeached, if they tried to circum- 
vent the independent actions of the sep- 
arate branches of the Government. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
has just outlined to us what happened 
to Italy through a treaty approved by 
this Senate without adequate under- 
standing. 

We have all watched the great bi- 
partisan tidal wave roll across this Sen- 
ate in approving the gifts of billions 
upon billions of the taxpayers’ money to 
foreign countries. 

The junior Senator from Nevada saw 
bipartisanship steamrolling along when 
he was not a Member of the Senate, A 
sectional issue was involved. Three 
quarters of a million acre-feet of water 
of the Colorado River belonging to West- 
ern States was traded for Rio Grande 
water for Texas. 

That was done on the Senate floor. 
It was said that that trade was made 
because there was an international ob- 
ligation to fulfill an implied promise of 
such a treaty. It was said that it would 
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be a terrible thing to repudiate it and 
disappoint the neighbor nation of Mex- 
ico. 

At the time that was done I was 3,000 
miles away in Nevada, one of the States 
affected by that hasty action. 

Those who engaged in that trade un- 
derstood very little of what they were 
doing. 

ENGLAND—ECONOMIC SQUEEZE ON IRAN 


Mr. President, I notice that Great 
Britain is putting an economic squeeze 
on Iran. What is that squeeze? It is 
set forth in an AP dispatch which ap- 
pears on page 2 of the Washington 
Times-Herald of today: 

BRITAIN Puts CASH SQUEEZE ON IRAN CHIEF 

Lonpon, September 10.—Britain today 
drastically revised her economic relations 
with Iran in a clear bid to force the already 
wobbly government of aged Mohammed Mos- 
sadegh out of office. 


How does Britain do it? Let us con- 
tinue reading: 

This latest move in the months-old oil 
dispute came as Tehran claimed some Com- 
munist nations are entering the British- 
Iranian feud with bids to buy, fetch, and 
carry Iran’s nationalized oil. 

* * * + * 

The British Treasury announced Britain 
will take these measures—which “can be 
revoked whenever the Persian (Iranian) Gov- 
ernment makes possible a solution to the oil 
question”: 

1. Cut off Iran’s dollar supplies. 


Will they cut off the $25,000,0000 we 
have already sent there to make a deal 
for Great Britain and the $1,250,000 the 
Export-Import Bank has arranged to 
loan to Iran. 

2. Stop Iran's sterling oil transactions and 
control all other sterling transactions. 

3. End Iran's right freely to transfer and 
convert her sterling—including her £14,- 
000,000 ($39,200,000) balance in London 
which backs the nation’s internal currency. 

4. Halt the export of scarce goods—includ- 
ing sugar, iron and steel, semimanufactures, 
nonferrous metals, alloys and oil—to Iran. 


Mr. President, we here are a part of 
that deal, otherwise it could not be car- 
ried out. When one stands on the Sen- 
ate floor and asks that we not give 
the taxpayers’ money to Britain, France, 
and the other 14 Marshall-plan coun- 
tries to furnish Russia and the Iron-Cur- 
tain countries the materials they need to 
fight world war III with us, what hap- 
pens? The bipartisan steamroller rolls 
over us again. The Kem-Wherry-Malone 
amendment is washed out, and author- 
ity to continue the trade with Russia 
and the Iron Curtain countries is put in 
the hands of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, with an Administrator 
whom the President will appoint as the 
mouthpiece. 

Britain has already defied the United 
States of America, saying she would 
continue such trade. 

We are entering into a cash squeeze 
against Iran, along with Britain, to bring 
about the resignation of the Premier of 
Iran, a nation which wants to be friendly 
to us. 

EVERY MOVE FOR 19 YEARS TOWARD COMMUNIST 
CONTROL 


Mr. President, we have a foreign pol- 


_ icy, make no mistake about that. Some 
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persons may say we do not have a for- 
eign policy, or that if we do, it is a 
mixed-up policy. It is not a mixed-up 
policy, 

Every move our Government has made 
for 19 years has pointed toward the ulti- 
mate loss of Asia, and now we are enter- 
ing into a plot against Iran. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada went through the Abadan plant 
in Iran in 1948. He saw the two or three 
hundred thousand Iranians who had 
raised their standard of living some- 
what through employment. This rep- 
resented only a small percentage of the 
total of 17,000,000 people in Iran. He 
visited with the King of Saudi Arabia, 
ibn Saud, for a while. I have a first- 
hand knowledge of the Iranian situa- 
tion. 

The reason for the present situation 
is that Great Britain for years has not 
been paying a proper royalty on the oil 
which is produced in Iran. A maximum 
of 17 cents a barrel has been paid for oil 
produced by Britain. Across the line in 
Saudi Arabia the Americans are paying 
from 40 to 60 cents a barrel royalty on 
oil produced there. 

That is the root of the trouble, Mr. 
President. The British held down the 
royalty payments, and are not offering 
to pay proper royalties now. 

We are sending $25,000,000 of Ameri- 
can money, with probably $75,000,000 
more to come, to buy the Iranians off. 
The Export-Import Bank has negotiated 
a loan of $1,250,000 more. Thus we en- 
ter into a cash squeeze on Iran to force 
the resignation of their chief, so that the 
dollars can be kept from Iran. England, 
along with the other Marshall plan na- 
tions are laughing up their sleeves at us. 
They take our money and spend it for 
social security, eyeglasses, false teeth, 
free hospitalization, and other things. 
And we, in the Senate, are subject to 
the tidal wave of bipartisan control. 


THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
my opinion the Republican Party has a 
great responsibility in the situation 
which exists at the present time. Ihave 
never believed that our party should be 
one of carping criticism. I feel that the 
party has a responsibility to criticize the 
administration in power when it has done 
things which deserve criticism. Cer- 
tainly the senior Senator from Califor- 
- nia has from time to time been critical 
of our foreign policy in the Far East 
when he believed that such criticism was 
warranted. 

I also feel that, as a party having a 
great responsibility, as one of the two 
great political parties in this Nation, 
when the administration has proceeded 
along a line which deserves commenda- 
tion instead of condemnation, we should 
be among the first to-point out that fact, 

For a period of years the Republicans 
in the Senate and in the country had 
been critical of a policy in the Far East 
sometimes referred to as “waiting for the 
dust to settle.” The senior Senator from 
California has been no less critical than 
others in regard to this policy, which I 
believe was responsible to no small ex- 
tent for the passage of most of continen- 
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tal China—in fact, all of continental 
China—behind the iron curtain. 

It was for that reason that several 
years ago voices were raised in the 
Senate of the United States which were 
critical of that policy, urging that we 
develop a defense system in the Pacific, 
so that while we were closing the door to 
communism in Europe, the door would 
not be left wide open in Asia. I believe 
that the administration paid some 
heed—and properly so—to the criticisms 
which were raised on the floor of the 
Senate. I believe that it is a matter 
which is of vital concern to our country 
and to the Senate, that Japan shall not 
be allowed to go the way China was 
allowed to go, into the Communist orbit. 
As I pointed out very briefly yesterday, I 
believe that Mr. Dulles and the other 
representatives of the American delega- 
tion who were at San Francisco deserve 
great praise for the job they have accom- 
plished. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who perhaps 
has more knowledge of Japan and condi- 
tions in the Far East than any other 
living American, feels that it is extreme- 
ly important that the occupation be 
brought to a close, and that Japan be 
incorporated among the free nations of 
the world. 

As I pointed out yesterday, I believe 
that the step which we took in San Fran- 
cisco was a great diplomatic triumph for 
the free world. For the first time, in the 
Far East, at least, we seized the initiative 
from the Soviet Union. At the San 
Francisco Conference the Soviet Union 
received one of the greatest diplomatic 
defeats that has ever been administered 
to it. 

There was some discussion to the ef- 
fect that, because of the stringent rules 
in San Francisco, sufficient time for dis- 
cussion was not permitted. But we know 
the fact is that the representatives of the 
Soviet Union had come to San Francisco 
primarily for the purpose of sabotaging 
the conference and obstructing the work 
of making peace with Japan so that Ja- 
pan might be included among the free 
nations of the world. The Russians were 
not successful in their effort to sabotage 
and obstruct. Finally, on schedule, the 
treaty was signed on last Saturday. 

I believe that we would greatly weak- 
en our position among the nations of the 
world, and in the opportunity we now 
have, if for a period of 4 or 5 months 
we, in effect, sat on our hands and did 
nothing about the treaty. No Member 
of the Senate maintains that there 
should not be adequate and ample de- 
bate. No one is proposing that the 
treaty be rushed through in a day or a 
week. There are some mechanical prob- 
lems connected with the treaty which 
will require some time before it can ac- 
tually be before the Senate, In the nor- 
mal procedure of treaty making Japan 
would be the first nation to act upon the 
treaty. That may require a period of 30 
days. But certainly we should leave no 
doubt in the minds of the free people of 
the world. Having achieved this diplo- 
matic triumph in San Francisco, we 
should not, in effect, indicate that we 
have now cooled off and are going to sit 
on our hands, or that it is not necessary 
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to proceed promptly to bring Japan back 
among the free nations of the world. 

It has been mentioned on the floor of 
the Senate today that the bipartisan 
policy was something which should be 
criticized. As one who supported the 
late—and I think great—Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg on the floor of the Senate, 
I believe that the bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy in Europe made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the security of the free world 
against the encroachments of interna- 
tional communism, Senator Vanden- 
berg himself, on the floor of the Senate, 
before his death, made it perfectly clear 
that the full consultation which had 
been carried on in regard to Europe had 
not at that time been carried on in re- 
gard to Asia. Many of us were very 
critical of the administration. Before 
the great catastrophe of the loss of 
China had taken place, there had not 
been the same type of bipartisan coop- 
eration and discussion with respect to 
Asia. But having made that criticism, 
again I say that I believe the adminis- 
tration gave heed to a responsible mi- 
nority party, which made its position 
clear in the Senate and throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Dulles, a distinguished Republi- 
can, was asked to take a leading part in 
the drafting of the Japanese peace 


. treaty. The Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee was kept fully informed as to 
the progress being made in the negotia- 
tions which preceded the final draft. 
Furthermore, representatives of the Re- 
publican Party were included in the dele- 
gation which went to San Francisco. I 
believe that all those things were steps 
in the right direction, 

I certainly yield to no person in my 
bitter opposition to the admission of 
Communist China into the United Na- 
tions or its recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I believe. 
that it would be a fallacious thing and 
a catastrophic thing for this Nation, 
either directly or indirectly, to permit 
Communist China to shoot its way into 
the United Nations or to give the Chi- 
neses Communists a pat on the back, 
when they have already been established 
as the aggressors in Korea, and when 
Chinese Communists are even today 
shooting American and United Nations 
forces in Korea. 

Mr. President, I believe that we have a 
better chance of holding Japan in the 
free world, and of keeping the State De- 
partment on the right track—on which 
I think it has now gotten in the Far 
East—if and when the administration 
takes the steps which we have suggested 
in the past it receives our approval for 
such steps, and not merely carping 
criticism. 

Mr. President, the Republicans have 
a great party. It has a great tradition. 
I do not believe, in any sense of the word, 
that the Republican Party has been an 
isolationist party. Under Abraham Lin- 
coln and his great Secretary of State, Mr. 
Seward, we obtained Alaska. Under a 
Republican President, McKinley the Na- 
tion recognized that we had become a 
world power and must assume our fair 
share of the responsibility. Under Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt this Nation 
made itself felt in world affairs. 
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I believe that the country desperately 
needs us to assume the responsibilities of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. I believe that we must be pre- 
pared to assume our full share in the 
direction of our foreign policy. 

I do not believe this Nation can return 
to isolationism any more than an adult 
can return to childhood, regardless of 
how pleasant the recollections may be. 
The fact of the matter is that, for better 
or for worse, there are only two great 
powers in the world today—the. Soviet 
Union and the United States of America. 
If we withdraw, if we create a vacuum, 
the Soviet Union will occupy that space. 
It is not in the interest of our Nation, it 
is not in the interest of the free world, 
to permit all of Europe to be overrun 
by the Soviet Union, with its 400,000,000 
industrious people, the cradle of western 
civilization, and with its vast industrial 
potential. 

By the same token, Mr. President, in 
my judgment, it is not in the interest of 
the United States, it is not in the in- 
terest of the free world, to permit in- 
ternational communism to overrun the 
areas of Asia which are outside the 
iron curtain. In my judgment, if the 
Soviet Union and its satellites are per- 
mitted to absorb the billion and a quarter 
people of Asia, with the vast natural re- 
sources of that land, it would be an al- 
most impossible task to expect to stop 
them in Europe, with the vast manpower 
and all the strategic materials they 
would have at their command. 

Mr. President, I have never been one 
who has advocated an Asia-first policy, 
contrary to some statements which have 
been made. I have felt that interna- 
tional communism is a global menace. 
I have felt that it was a mistaken policy 
to try to close the door on communism 
in Europe and leave it wide open in 
Asia. I have felt that the Republican 
Party as a great political party, has a 
responsibility to the Nation to point out 
defects in our foreign policy wherever 
they may exist. I also have felt that as a 
responsible party, when the administra- 
tion followed the advice of the Repub- 
lican Party and began taking an interest 
in the Far East, and building up a sys- 
tem of collective security through the 
treaties with the Philippines and with 
Australia and New Zealand, and other 
steps in that direction, the administra- 
tion was entitled to be commended for 
its efforts. 

I believe we have many problems fac- 
ing us as a country which are not nar- 
rowly Democratic or Republican prob- 
lems. They are American problems. I 
believe that on the issues now facing us, 
which may mean the life, not only of 
this Nation, but of free people every- 
where, we must ume our full share 
of responsibility. e must be willing 
and able to assume that share of leader- 
ship, rather than merely sitting back 
and criticizing the administration, 
They are now doing something which 
they should have done long ago, but, 
having now seen the light, they are be- 
ginning to walk the paths that have been 
outlined for them and should be com- 
mended for their efforts. 
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THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY AND THE 
FUTURE OF ASIA 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the administration’s actions to date 
has made recognition of Communist 
China by the United Nations inevitable; 
and certainly their actions have made 
the recognition of Communist China by 
the Japanese inevitable. 

STATE DEPARTMENT PROMOTED COMMUNIST 
CHINA RECOGNITION 

By our own action we have gained the 
support for them which they needed in 
order to be recognized, starting with 
Acheson's statement before the joint 
meeting of Congress last year to the ef- 
fect that we would not use the veto 
power in the United Nations to prevent 
recognition of Communist China. He 
has never changed that statement. Of 
course, no one knows what individual 
assurances have been given, what secret 
agreements have been entered into. 

Mr. President, as the junior Senator 
from Nevada has stated, he expects the 
resignation of Mr. Acheson within 60 
days, immediately following the present 
wave of bipartisan approval of the Japa- 
nese Treaty. 

Russia wants peace in Asia. Why? 
She wants it because we have virtually 
agreed not to interfere with her conquest 
of China. 

The maximum demands we have made 
at Kaesong assure her a free hand in 
China, enabling her to consolidate her 
gains. 

Also, we have sealed off Nationalist 
China, which we recognized as the offi- 
cial Chinese government and we have 
bottled her up on Formosa, with our own 
fleet in front of her. And then we did not 
invite Nationalist China to the peace 
conference in San Francisco. That was 


the final slap in the face. Of course 
Nationalist China is gone. Our State 
Department saw to that. Of course 


Japan must recognize Communist China 
in order to trade and live, because she 
will not be allowed to trade with Com- 
ee China without first recognizing 
er. 
IT IS COMMON SENSE, NOT ISOLATIONISM 


Mr. President, there have not been 
bandied about the words “isolationism” 
and “liberalism.” Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those of us who are against 
dissipating the wealth of the United 
States and dividing the taxpayers’ 
money with all the nations of the world 
are the same ones who favor protecting 
the best interests of the United States 
of America. 

Let us base our position on what is 
good for the United States of America. 
Let us be for the United States of Amer- 
ica as Churchill is for England. What is 
the matter with that position? Let us be 
for England as Churchill is for the 
United States of America. What is the 
matter with that position? Then we 
would know where we were going. We 
would then defend, as England has al- 
ways done, what is necessary to defend 
for our own safety, security and welfare. 
Let us make that our slogan. 
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ENGLAND PUTS ENGLAND FIRST 


The foreign policy of England was 
voiced by one of England’s great prime 
ministers in 1858 or 1859. 

England does not follow the policy of 
dissipating its wealth. It does not follow 
the policy of turning the thumbscrews 
on the taxpayers of England for the 
benefit of foreign nations. However, let 
us pass that by. 

Let us consider what a great Prime 
Minister of England said. He did not 
make the policy. He voiced a long- 
established policy when he said: “We 
have no permarent friendships or per- 
manent enmities; we have but perma- 
nent interests.” Analyze that and see 
what it means. The policy has been re- 
iterated by several subsequent Prime 
Ministers of England. 

President Roosevelt, in 1945, said in 
effect to Mr. Churchill: “Why do you not 
relinquish your claims on the Malay 
States? They will get us into trouble.” 
What did Churchill reply? 

The junior Senator from Nevada con- 
siders Churchill one of the greatest 
statesmen the world has ever produced. 
He is for England. He is for the best 
interests of England. He has a knack of 
clothing his thoughts in phrases which 
ring around the world. Even a school 
child could remember them. 

Churchill answered Mr. Roosevelt, “I 
have not become the King’s First Minis- 
ter in order to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire.” Mr. Roose- 
velt said no more, because the United 
States would have had no friend in Eng- 
land had he insisted on stopping colonial 
slevery in the Far East. 

Now we are told by France that we 
must send troops and additional help to 
Indochina. Why? To help hold its 
colonial slavery claims. 

COLONIAL SLAVERY 


Mr. President, to make the position of 
the junior Senator from Nevada clear 
for all time, he is not for England's poli- 
cy of colonial slavery, or the policy of 
colonial slavery of any other nation. 

He believes that the best thing Ameri- 
ca could do would to be denounce it and 
stop supporting it. If we did so, over- 
night we would have all the Moslems of 
the world on our side. We would have 
the support of the African peoples. We 
would have with us all the people of the 
werld who want to escape from slavery. 
CAPITALISM REPRESENTED BY COLONIAL SLAVERY 


What choice are we giving the people 
of the world? We are giving them a 
choice between capitalism and commu- 
nism. Capitalism unfortunately is rep- 
resented in half the world by colonial 
slavery. 

Russia says she is going to free the 
colonial peoples from the system of colo- 
nial siavery. Such statements have 
their effect, of course. 


OUR OWN SECURITY AND WELL-BEING 


Mr. President, I am for the United 
States of America, just as Churchill is 
for England; and I am for England just 
as Churchill is for the United States of 
America. I am in favor of defending 
any area in Europe or Asia that may be 
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determined by the Secretary of Defense 
and our State Department, having 
knowledge of the weapons available to 
us in the laboratories and the weapons 
already available, to be important to 
our safety and well-being. 

The areas important to our safety 
change from time to time. They 
changed with the advent of the airplane, 
and they are changing again with the 
development of guided missiles and 
atomic submarines, and they will change 
with the development of atomic-pro- 
pelled airplanes. 

WE DEFEND RUTHLESS EMPIRE BUILDING 


Mr. President, it does not make sense 
for us to make pacts with other nations 
saying to them: “Henceforth when you 
are in trouble, we are in trouble.” 

How~do they get into trouble? They 
get into trouble in the way that Britain 
got into trouble in Iran, where she did 
not pay properly for the oil; or in the 
way that Britain and France got into 
trouble in the Malay states and in In- 
dochina, by enforcing their systems of 
colonial slavery; or in the way Britain 
got into trouble in Africa, by holding 
large areas of land in upper Egypt with- 
out proper authority, and by maladmin- 
istration in other parts of Africa. 

I stopped unexpectedly to see the gov- 
ernor of one of the British-controlled 
Sudan areas of Africa, upper Egypt. 
Mr. President, the British have no more 
right in upper Egypt than we have. 
Nevertheless, Britain continues to hold 
on to upper Egypt, simply because Brit- 
ain has been able to do so. 

OUR MONEY AIDED SOCIALIZATION OF ENGLAND 


Britain is able to do these things be- 
cause of our money and support. When 
I was in England I examined a number 
of coal mines and steel mills in the Bir- 
mingham area. I did not find one owner 
v ho wanted any of the Marshall plan 
money. 

I said to some of them, “Are you wait- 
ing for the Marshall plan money?” They 
replied, “We just want to keep them out 
of our hair, because if we take any of 
the money, our steel plants will be na- 
tionalized.” They hoped to avoid na- 
tionalization, but they were not able to 
do so. 3 

Mr. President, today we support a So- 
cialist government in Britain, 

Mr. President, the United States is 
fully capable of defending any area of 
the world that at any particular moment 
is important to our security and well- 
being. However, we must concentrate 
upon a proper defense, and that defense 
will be air power and submarine power 
and not foot soldiers. 

Even if every man, woman, and child 
in America were pressed into service, 
America would not be able to match the 
number of foot soldiers of China. In 
strictly hand-to-hand conflict, our 
forces would not be able to slacken the 
advance of the Chinese foot soldiers. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS OVERPOPULATED 


It is foolish for the United States to 
send foot soldiers to Europe, where the 
countries are already heavily over- 
populated. 

XCVII—700 
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Today without our paying the bill, 20 
percent of the men in England cannot 
find sufficient work to make a living. 

The same situation exists in the other 
countries of Europe. 

However, some of our people say that 
we must send American boys to Europe as 
bait, so those countries will know we are 
for them—as if two world wars were not 
sufficient. Mr. President, we are told 
that your boy and my boy and all other 
American boys must be sent to Europe 
or Asia to furnish the foot soldiers to 
engage the hordes in the very kind of 
war that we cannot hope to win. 

OUR BOYS KILLED; OUR TAXES RAISED—FAKE CRY: 
“ISOLATIONIST” , 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are beginning to think. After 
160,000 of our American boys that have 
been maimed, killed, or lost in the fight- 
ing in Korea—not 80,000, as has been 
stated by the authorities, but 160,000— 
the people of the United States are be- 
ginning to think. 

Soon we shall be confronted with a tax 
bill which we cannot pay; the Congress 
is about to pass_the new tax bill with 
more of the bipartisan control. 

Mr. President, I hope there is an end 
to the silly charge of “isolationism” 
which is bandied about here. Unless 
one favors the Japanese treaty, which 
carries with it the recognition by the 
Japanese of Communist China, unless 
he favors the reckless and wanton ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money, and 
all of the other proposals which come to 
the floor of the Senate, without debate, 
he is called an isolationist, or it is said 
that he is opposing the proper defense 
of America. My constituents in Nevada 
and, I believe, all the people of the 
United States understand what a give- 
away artist is, and they understand 
something about the shortcomings of 
the so-called great bipartisan policy. 
VANDENBERG RESOLUTIONS BEGINNING OF THE 

END 


I regret that the name of a dead man 
was brought into this debate. He is gone 
now, but I agreed with very little that 
he did while he was on the Senate floor. 
He threw bipartisan support to the Ital- 
ian treaty. He authored the Vanden- 
berg resolutions. 

What were the Vandenberg resolu- 
tions, Mr. President? If Senators will 
read the debate which occurred at that 
time, they will learn what those resolu- 
tions were. 

When the Vandenberg resolutions 
were brought before the Senate, we were 
told that very little time was available 
for debate and that it was necessary to 
hurry. Nevertheless, I did debate those 
resolutions with their author, and I said 
that that was the first time in our his- 
tory that the Congress had ever officially 
approved the negotiation of a treaty or 
pact by the Secretary of State or the 
President of the United States without 
first having it written out in detail so 
that we could know what we were ap- 
proving. 

I said that if we adopted the Vanden- 
berg resolutions, we would be morally 
committed to accept any proposed pact 
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or agreement thereafter coming before 
the Senate. As a matter of fact, in the 
belief of the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada, Mr. President, the pact, though 
kept from us, had already been written 
before the resolutions were presented to 
the Senate. 

LED STEP BY STEP, LIKE CHILDREN, BY THE 

PLOTTERS 

We were assured that there was no 
commitment; we were told that, fol- 
lowing the resolutions, any pact which 
was proposed would come up in the Sen- 
ate for approval. It is true that that 
did occur, but the pact was brought be- 
fore us for only perfunctory considera- 
tion; the real approval had been given 
through the resolutions. 

What came next? The arms-to-Eu- 
rope bill came next. Every person who 
read the report on the pact knew that 
the arms-to-Europe bill was inevitable. 
Nevertheless, we were assured, “Oh, no; 
the Senate will have a chance to fully 
debate such a bill.” ” 

However, Mr. President, the so-called 
bipartisan tidal wave put through a 
hasty approval on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I was bold enough to say that on the 
heels of the Vandenberg resolutions, the 
pact, and then the arms-to-Europe bill, 
there would come the sending of our 
boys and girls to Europe. Well, Mr. 
President, they are in Europe now. The 
Senate was led to approve an unlimited 
armed force to Europe in easy stages. 
One need oniy read the debate which 
occurred at that time to see the well 
thought out plan. 

Then those who favored the action 
said, “We will never send more than 6 
divisions—99,006 men.” 

However, soon after that date the 
great Marshall, when testifying before a 
committee, said in rather an offhand re- 
mark that perhaps we would send as 
many as 400,000 of our boys to Europe. 

That offhand remark by him was made 
in a manner somewhat similar to the 
one in which he made at Harvard Uni- 
versity in regard to the sending of 
money from the United States to Europe, 
the suggestion which developed into the 
great Marshall plan. 

Mr. Marshall had no idea of the im- 
port of what he was saying at that time. 
However, Mr. Bevin, of England, knew 
what was meant. Mr. Marshall had 
scarcely taken his seat, following the 
delivery of that speech, before Mr Bevin 
caught the ball on the first bounce, in 
Europe; and within 60 days he had told 
us just how much the great Marshall 
plan would cost us. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are being led, driven, and coerced into a 
foreign policy about which they are not 
informed; and though it their sub- 
stance is being dissipated. 

It is time that we called a halt and 
examined critically the actions by irre- 
sponsible people in the State Depart- 
meni. 

PREPARE FOR KIND OF WAR WE CAN WIN 

Mr. President, we cannot have the 
largest army in the world, the largest 
navy in the world, and the largest air, 
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force in the world. That is an impos- 
sibility which we must face. 

What we must consider is how the 
next war will be fought. Within the 
next year the answer to that question 
will be so plain that the small school- 
children of our country will understand 
it. 

It is obvious that the next war will be 
fought under the sea and in the air. 

Today we have 3,500,000 soldiers. In- 
stead, we need 3,000,000 men in the Air 
Force. Weneed a large Air Force, larger 
than the army of foot soldiers. 

Let us have a powerful Air Force of 
200 air groups or whatever number may 
be needed. We can develop such an air 
power and we can control the air over 
any area in the world important to our 
safety. We should build a submarine 
fleet sufficient to blockade any nation 
seeking to move into any area to our 
disadvantage. 

Mr. President, I hope we will soon hear 
the last of the talk of isolationism. 
Every man who does not go off the deep 
end is branded an isolationist. It seems 
to be isolationism, Mr. President, when 
we ask for details. 


SAFEGUARDS: FIRST, A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


It will be remembered that when we 
debated on the great Marshall plan the 
junior Senator from Nevada asked that 
a few reasonable conditions be placed on 
the furnishing of the money: First, the 
formation of a United States of Europe, 
which would prevent each of these coun- 
tries continuing as a government of dic- 
tators, kings, or princes, with no coopera- 
tion at all with any of the other coun- 
tries. I call attention to the fact that 
one of the countries receiving our money 
recently retired its king on $120,000,, the 
annual pay of eight United States Sen- 
ators. 

Other European countries retain roy- 
alty whom we shall support for the rest 
of their lives. 

We never determined where our money 
is going or why. Should a United States 
Senator, elected by a sovereign State, 
try to determine where the taxpayers’ 
money is going? That would be a ter- 
rible thing; it might set a precedent in 
the United States Senate—it might run 
counter to the bipartisan policy. 


INTEGRITY OF INVESTMENTS IN AREAS WE DEFEND 


The junior Senator from Nevada asked 
the European countries receiving our 
money be required to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of private investments in those 
countries. No; we could not do that, but 
we can initiate the great Point 4 pro- 
gram, so that we can guarantee the in- 
tegrity of our own investments any place 
in the world. Try that on a banker 
some time—try to get him to guarantee 
the integrity of the investment you pro- 
pose to make with the money you bor- 
row from him. Yes, it is silly, but we 
are doing it here. 

ACCESS TO MARKETS WE DEFEND 


The junior Senator from Nevada also 
suggested that the United States should 
have access to the markets of the areas 
which we are committed to defend. 
It would mean that any country in the 
world could fix an import fee or a tariff 
to protect its own workers and invest- 
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ments, but no country could force a third 
country to fix such tariffs or import fees 
to favor its own trade. They call such 
rates Empire preferential rates. 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES—MANIPULATIONS—"FREE” 
TRADE 


The junior Senator from Nevada also 
proposed, as a further condition of any 
gift-loans to the nations of Europe, that 
there be a free interchange of the cur- 
rencies of such nations between them- 
selves, in terms of the dollar, thus pre- 
cluding the manipulation of the value of 
such currencies for unfair trade advan- 
tage. 

The great free-trade masquerade has 
been debated on the floor of the Senate 
under the name of reciprocal trade. 
Under the so-called reciprocal trade pro- 
visions the products of any nation of 
the world may come into this country 
without consideration being given to the 
difference in costs due to the difference 
in the wage standards and the standards 
of living. 


GOVERNMENT OF “EMERGENCIES” 


A continual emergency must exist 
in order to enable the Gavernment to get 
more money from the taxpayers and to 
get more money through the sale of 
bonds to keep the economy rolling. 
Without an emergency the economy of 
this country would crumble within 90 
days. 

As a matter of fact, since 1934 there 
has been a deliberate plan to wreck the 
economy of this Nation—through free 
trade, deficit financing, taxes manipu- 
lated to discourage private invest- 
ments and the SEC. In the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Nevada it was 
never intended that any regulatory body 
of any State or of the Nation should have 
the power to determine feasibility be- 
fore allowing the sale of stock. No; it 
was meant that the regulatory body 
should determine that the prospective 
buyer of the stock is being told the truth; 
that is all. 


NO ONE SERIOUSLY TRYING TO STOP INFLATION 


Mr. President, there is one other ac- 
tion which is assisting in wrecking the 
economy of this country. No one is try- 
ing to stop inflation. The effort to make 
it appear that the President wants to stop 
infiation is the greatest hoax ever sold to 
this country. If the President wants to 
stop inflation he can stop it. He is 
afraid to stop it. 

In 1934 we cut the string that tied 
the money to a sound principle of finan- 
cing. That is, the metal behind it. 
The gold and the silver. We cut 
that string, and the balloon has 
been soaring ever since. No one knows 
where it is now. We would like to know. 
We would like to know the status of our 
currency, so that the gold price could 
again be fixed to back up the currency. 
The money which we use for a common 
exchange must be based upon confidence 
in such medium of exchange—that con- 
fidence is rapidly disappearing. 

SNYDER INSISTS NO RISE IN GOLD PRICE 


I note an article under the headline 
“Snyder Insistent on No Rise in Gold; 
Interrupts Talks with Western Ministers 
to Say United States Will Not Consent To 
Higher Price,” which appeared in the 
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New York Times, Saturday, September 8. 

Mr. President, the last thing in the 
world which this administration wants 
to do is to stop inflation. They do not 
want to tie up the inflation balloon 
which is destroying our currency. They 
want the inflation of the dollar bill to 
continue to soar, 


STOLEN ONE-HALF OF SAVINGS AND INSURANCE 


The Senate of the United States has 
been a party to deliberately stealing 
more than one-half the savings and the 
insurance and the incomes of the people 
of the United States of America— 
and we are keeping up the theft—steal- 
ing more of the people’s savings every 
day through inflation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, an 
article entitled “Snyder Insistent on No 
Rise in Gold,” which appeared in the 
New York Times, Saturday, September 
8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SNYDER INSISTENT ON No RISE IN GOLD—IN- 
TERRUPTS TALKS WITH WESTERN MINISTERS 
TO SAY UNITED STATES WILL Nor CONSENT 
TO HIGHER PRICE $ 


(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, September 7.—Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder interrupted 
talks with the finance ministers of Britain, 
France and Italy today to say the United 
States remained unalterably opposed to any 
increase in the price of gold over the figure 
of $35 an ounce in effect since 1934. 

Anticipating a renewal of demands to 
raise the price at next week’s meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Secretary Snyder told a news 
conference he could see no good reason for 
the United States Government to pay a 
higher price for gold. 

Secretary Snyder and other top-level offi- 
cials of the Treasury and State Departments 
are being sounded out by the visiting dele- 
gations for their reaction to economic prob- 
lems of their separate countries. 


DEARER GOLD HELD INFLATIONARY 


It was the Secretary’s position that noth- 
ing would contribute more to a world-wide 
inflation of prices than an increase in the 
price of newly mined gold. 

The demands of official protocol having 
been met, Secretary Snyder and Hugh Gait- 
skell, Britain’s Chancelor of the Exchequer, 
sat down with their experts today to talk 
about Britain’s current economic and finan- 
cial problems and the worse ones in prospect. 

There was no particular upshot of the 
talks and none is expected. In substance, 
the British are trying to explain well in ad- 
vance of the fact why it may be necessary 
later to take certain unpalatable economic 
decisions. 

Britain's terms of trade have been running 
against her. In consequence, her balance of 
payments has taken an unfavorable turn. 
Mr. Gaitskell is telling this Government that 
it will be necessary to reduce imports from 
the United States still further. 

Solid rows of statistics have been submit- 
ted to the Treasury that suggest that Britain 
sees no other way out; that it may become 
necessary for Britain to force exports on the 
world market in order to keep up income. 
She will have to deprive her nationals of con- 
sumer goods to make this possible. 

It is implicit in the explanation of British 
payment difficulties that it is to be hoped 
the United States will appreciate the circum- 
stances that makes necessary the unpopular 
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course of action to come but that it will 
have to come, no matter how much fuss is 
made about it on this side. 

Substantially the same line of explanation 
is expected from Mr. Gaitskell at the meeting 
next week of the International Monetary 
Fund. The fund's articles require that 
members remove restrictions on interna- 
tional payments by next March. Britain has 
no intention of removing her exchange re- 
strictions or to end discrimination against 
dollar imports. 

This position will have to be communi- 
cated to the fund, since the subject of ex- 
change restrictions has a prominent place 
on the agenda of the meeting and the fund 
has announced it will soon press for aban- 
donment or modification of present restric- 
tions on payments. 


BRITAIN TO SEEK 5 YEARS’ GRACE 


Britain is expected to move eventually for 
amendment of the articles of agreement to 
provide another 5 years of grace, during 
which existing trade and payments restric- 
tions may be maintained. It is unlikely, 
however, that the British position will be 
thus formalized until some time later. 

Secretary Snyder told his news conference 
that there had been no mention in his talks 
with Mr. Gaitskell of the possibility that 
Britain might take advantage of the waiver 
clause in the Anglo-American loan agree- 
ment to avoid payment of interest due next 
December 31. Of the $119,000,000 payment 
due on the loan, interest accounts for 
$74,000,000. 

On another phase of Mr. Gaitskell’s con- 
versation here, a spokesman for Charles E. 
Wilson, Defense Mobilization Director, de- 
nied reports current yesterday that every 
American effort would be made to assure 
Britain delivery of between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 tons of American steel during the 
next year, 

Mr. Wilson, himself, had used these figures 
before talking with Mr. Gaitskell as the 
amount of steel the British would like to 
have from the United States. As it hap- 
pened, however, Mr. Gaitskell asked only for 
500,000 to 750,000 tons. 

Accordingly, an announcement today by 
the Economie Cooperation Administration 
said it would review an Office of Defense 
Mobilization request for 800,000 tons of steel 
for Britain during the year ahead after con- 
sidering domestic requirements and the re- 
quests of other foreign claimants for Ameri- 
can steel, 

Reports that Mr. Wilson had told Mr. Gait- 
skell that he would endeavor to get 2,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000 tons for Britain's rearmament 
program “if the economy of the United States 
could spare the metal,” brought prompt and 
critical reaction in Congress today. Despite 
assurances by Mr. Wilson’s aides that no firm 
commitment was made at the meeting and 
an outright denial that any set amount of 
steel had been promised, Members of Con- 
gress leveled criticism at Mr. Wilson. 

Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, Democrat of New 
Mexico, said he was “extremely distressed” 
to learn that Mr. Gaitskell had obtained even 
a qualified pledge of “two to three tons of 
American steel next year.” 

He added that any steel shipped to Britain 
would have to be taken away from the con- 
struction of American schools, hospitals, and 
roads. 

Senator Sressarp L. HOLLAND, Democrat of 
Florida, told the Senate that he strongly sup- 
ported Senator CHAvsz’ statement. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I shall 
close by saying that under which has 
been called bipartisanship, a number of 
unfortunate treaties have been put 
over. Now we hear lauded to the skies, 
a Secretary of State who was a party to 
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the writing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
and who was a party to everything that 
is now resulting in the loss of China and 
the ultimate loss of Asia. 

There is no choice for the Japanese 
people, who are customarily hard-work- 
ing people. They can fight and they 
can work and they will do both, but they 
will have to join Communist China be- 
cause we have brought about the loss of 
China to the Communists. 

We are the ones who have destroyed 
Nationalist China. The last backhanded 
slap in the face of Nationalist China was 
the failure to recognize them at the San 
Francisco Conference, or to collaborate 
with them in the preparation of the 
Japanese treaty. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H, R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, every 
Member of the Senate recognizes the 
critical emergency situation which re- 
quires the large appropriations for the 
Department of Defense embodied in 
House bill 5054. 

The appropriations authorized in the 
bill total more than $61,000,000,000. 
Everyone recognizes the impact on our 
economy which such vast expenditures 
involve, especially in view of the fact 
that two-thirds of the total involved in 
the pending bill will go for procurement 
and construction. 

As a member of. the Committee on 
Appropriations, I know how carefully 
every item in the military budget has 
been examined, and the hours of work 
that have been devoted to hearings and 
study of these items by members of the 
Subcommittee on Armed Services, the 
staff, and all other members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. President, I have examined the 
amendments which, in the name of econ- 
omy, have been offered to the bill. I am 
for economy, and I know that the Sena- 
tors who have offered the amendments 
are sincerely endeavoring to bring about 
economy in the Government; but, having 
sat as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Armed Serv- 
ices and listened to representatives of 
the military, of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and officials of the Defense De- 
partment, I have come to the conclusion 
that the figures arrived at by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, rather than 
representing a measure for war, are the 
best figures to effect the greatest econ- 
omy that can be attained, while still 
maintaining and developing the defense 
of the country against aggression and 
attack. For that reason, Mr. President, 
I shall find it necessary to vote against 
the amendments and to support the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, of which I am a member. 
We sat through long hours of hearings 
and studied each any every item of ex- 
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penditure. I recognize the fact that the 
need for economy in all Government ex- 
penditures is imperative. It cannot be 
confined to the ordinary functions of 
the Government alone, It must embrace 
the military expenditures as well. The 
very nature of the situation, however, 
makes it difficult to impose the type of 
reductions and budget savings that have 
n approved with reference to other 
8. 

Therefore, our emphasis in the case 
of military expenditures must be on the 
side of efficiency and the strong deter- 
mination to get full value for every dol- 
lar spent. That is why, Mr. President, 
I introduced on May 28 Senate Joint 
Resolution 145, to create a watchdog 
committee to continue to examine the 
expenditures of funds both at the mili- 
tary and the domestic level or at the 
administrative level. 

I reemphasize that there is a need to 
examine every dollar of expenditures in 
order that there may be economy, Such 
a watchdog committee as that to which 
I have referred functioned in the inter- 
est of the American people during the 
years of World War II. It is needed 
again at this time, just as it was needed 
then. I earnestly hope that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will favorably 
report Senate Joint Resolution 145, and 
that it will have the wholehearted sup- 
port of the Senate. 

Mr, President, there was a provision 
in the appropriation bill which was re- 
ferred to in the subcommittee as the Van 
Zandt rider, or amendment. While I 
recognize the soundness of the reasons 
the committee had for recommending 
elimination of section 604 (b) of the bill, 
I am in complete sympathy with the 
purpose of the House in adding this sec- 
tion in an effort to relieve some of the 
injustice and unfairness in connection 
with inactive and voluntary reservists 
by providing for their more rapid release 
at this time. We must not lose sight of 
that objective. The handling of the per- 
sonnel problem as it concerns the Inac- 
tive Reserve has been shocking in many 
instances. 

Like every other Member of Congress, 
I have hundreds of letters in my files 
from young men, many of them combat 
veterans of World War II, protesting 
against the policy of recall of inactive 
reservists, and citing the extreme hard- 
ship which they and their families have 
undergone. 

These are men who never received 1 
cent of pay or underwent any training, 
and they thought they would not be re- 
called to active duty except in case of 
war or extreme national emergency. 
Meanwhile members of the Organized 
Reserves, who received drill pay and par- 
ticipated in training, have not been re- 
called. There are reasons for this, but 
the fact remains that the individual does 
not understand them. His morale is 
seriously undermined by a question as to 
the good faith of the Government. 

I personally believe that we have very 
seriously damaged the national welfare 
by these policies, and I think the situa- 
tion will have an adverse effect on our 
military program and the build-up of a 
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strong Reserve program for many years 
to come. 

At the same time, I recognize that seri- 
ous damage could be done to the orderly 
release program which is now under 
way, that it may weaken our defense at 
this critical time, and that the argu- 
ments offered by the Department of 
Defense make clear that it would be 
wiser to eliminate the provision in the 
bill. At the same time we must have 
assurance that our military authorities 
will in every possible way seek to remedy 
the inequities which have been so dis- 
tressing to the American people, and re- 
lease the inactive reservists at the earli- 
est possible date, because they should 
not have been called back into the Armed 
Forces to serve on active duty. 

Through their loyalty to their Gov- 
ernment, many young men joined with 
friends of theirs to become members of 
the Inactive Reserve. When the Korean 
crisis came, they were immediately 
called to active duty, thus giving service 
to their country a second time, although 
many young men were eligible who had 
never rendered military service a day in 
their lives. 

A strong Organized Reserve Corps pro- 
gram, taking into consideration all the 
potential resources of civilian compo- 
nents of the armed services, such as the 
National Guard, is generally recognized 
as an essential factor in the military 
strength of the United States. Coupled 
with the Military Training and Service 
Act, recently enacted, such a program is 
the real alternative to large standing 
military forces. 

We have a supreme obligation, in con- 
nection with developing a comprehensive 
Reserve act, to provide adequate assur- 
ance that these deplorable mistakes will 
not happen again. We must do this by 
developing a sound Reserve program as a 
vital part of our national defense, pro- 
viding for adequate training of all re- 
serves, adjusting inequities in the recall 
to active duty, placing Reserve personnel 
on a par with others in military service, 
and restoring confidence in the Reserve 
program. 

Mr. President, we are mindful of the 
extreme difficulties our Military Estab- 
lishment faced in recruiting sufficient 
trained manpower to meet the sudden 
emergency brought on by the Communist 
aggression in Korea, but we must face 
the stern fact that the national admin- 
. istration has fallen far short in its han- 
dling of military manpower during this 
crisis. The brunt of the injustice has 
fallen on the Inactive and Volunteer Re- 
serves, They have protested with 
proper American indignation, but they 
have also served magnificently in every 
post of duty. 

The American people may never fully 
know the debt they owe the young men 
who in the short space of a few years 
after military service in war have been 
called upon again to undergo the haz- 
ards and the hardships of combat duty. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star of August 17 this year 
an editorial on this subject, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATE SHOULD Force RELIEF or INACTIVE 
RESERVISTS 


The Star has kept still about the obvious 
injustice that’s being done inactive reservists, 
in the hope that fighting would end in Korea 
and these reservists could, therefore, be 
released. 

To argue for their release while the fight- 
ing continued and men were needed meant 
asking that one man be arbitrarily called up 
to replace another who had been arbitrarily 
called up. Weighing the relative injustice 
of calling reservists against calling draftees 
seemed beyond our editorial scope. 

But the prospect of an early end to fight- 
ing in Korea is not very bright, and the 
Armed Forces’ admitted mishandling of re- 
servists is an open sore that should not be 
permitted to fester indefinitely. 

The armed services have, from time to 
time, given Congress and the country assur- 
ances that they would heal this sore by re- 
placing reservists. It's a harsh thing to say, 
but the armed services have not kept their 
word about this. 

Robert W. Smith, a member of this staff 
who recently made a tour of military instal- 
lations, found inactive reservists to a degree 
disaffected by the treatment they have re- 
ceived, and generally more interested in 
when they would be released than in their 
military duties. 

The House of Representatives, against the 
advice of the chairman of its Armed Services 
Committee, has passed a rider to the mili- 
tary appropriations bill requiring the services 
to relieve inactive reservists by November 30. 

The rider simply forbids the armed services 
to use any appropriated money to pay inac- 
tive reservists after that date. An existing 
provision of law forbids the services to hold 
a man who is not paid. A point of order 
was raised and then withdrawn. So the 
rider must be considered germane to the 
appropriations bill, 

Chairman Vinson contended during debate 
on the rider that the services, particularly 
the Navy, could not spare the men by No- 
vember 30. The House apparently did not 
believe him. Earlier assurances by the serv- 
ices about releasing the men seem to the 
Star to justify this disbelief. 

It is regrettable that the injustice done 
Inactive Reserves should be corrected in this 
way. But this is probably the least regret- 
table feature of a very sorry job of military 
manpower handling. 

In all the circumstances, the Star thinks 
the Senate should adopt the House amend- 
ment to compel the armed services to per- 
form on their promises to the Inactive 
Reserves, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, yester- 
day on the floor of the Senate a colloquy 
took place between the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dova- 
Las] and the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 
It is not my purpose in any way to dis- 
cuss the subject matter of the colloquy 
and the implications involved, or what 
was then charged, but I do wish to make 
an observation, and I make it as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions which considered this bill which 
is now before the Senate. The observa- 
tion is that as a member of that commit- 
tee I want the Recor to show that I wel- 
come any criticism of any appropriation 
recommended by the committee. That is 
what the Senate is for. A committee does 
its best to bring to the floor a bill which 
is justified, but if in the opinion of Sen- 
ators an item can be cut—and makes no 
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difference to me whether it is in a civilian 
bill or in a military appropriation bill— 
if it can be cut it ought to be cut. I think 
it is the duty of every Member of the 
United States Senate to offer any amend- 
ment he cares to offer so the Senate may 
consider it in connection with the bill. I 
say that in all fairness to those who were 
engaged in the colloquy, and in fairness 
to the members of the Appropriations 
Committee who considered the bill. I 
was not permitted to attend all the hear- 
ings of the committee. I attended some 
of them, My administrative assistant, I 
think, attended the remainder of the 
hearings. 

Mr. President, there are now only a 
few Members present on the floor of the 
Senate, but I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of those who are here the fact that 
we are considering an appropriation bill 
carrying a tremendous sum of money, 
$61,100,000,000. Think of it, $61,000,- 
000,000. That is twice the amount of the 
appropriations for 1 year during the Sec- 
ond World War; appropriations carried 
in bills I helped to pass. 

Mr. President, we can talk about fail- 
ure of foreign policy and bipartisanship, 
but finally we must realize that the stern 
realities which face the people of this 
country and the Senate involve the life 
and the future of the Republic. Certain- 
ly finances are involved, as well as the 
economic stability of this great country. 

It might be thought that $61,100,000,- 
000 is all we shall be asked to appropriate. 
But, Mr. President, that is not all. The 
Congress has already approved an appro- 
priation bill for military public works. 
The minimum figure of appropriations 
under that bill will be $4,500,000,000, 
The maximum figure will be $5,700,000,- 
000. The contract authority runs into 
1953 and 1954. That must be added to 
the $61,100,000,000. 

Then there is the Mutual Security Act, 
which has just been approved, carrying 
in the neighborhood of $7,300,000,000. 
That amount must be added to the fig- 
ures I have already given. 

Then there will be a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for the Air Force, be- 
cause there is a growing feeling on the 
part of the Members of the Congress, 
which I am gratified to see, that the 
proper way to obtain national security is 
to emphasize air defense, rather than 
the way we are proceeding now, and 
have proceeded during the past 18 years. 
That bill is coming before the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Then shortly we will have coming be- 
fore us a bill to make up for the costs of 
the Korean war; I mean the costs which 
are in excess of the subsistence and 
the pay funds carried in the current mili- 
tary appropriation bill. The Korean 
war has put a severe drain upon imple- 
ments of war, and upon our stockpile 
of strategic materials, to the extent that 
the minimum figure which it is esti- 
mated will be required to replace what 
we have expended, will run in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,900,000,000. If that is 
added to the figures I have previously 
given we have a total defense budget of 
around $85,000,000,000. I realize these 
are estimates, Mr, President, but they 
are the best estimates we can obtain. 
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They are appropriation estimates. We 
will spend such an amount of money this 
year or some other year. Add to that 
the civilian budget, which is approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000, and we will have 
for the current year 1952, appropriations 
. 5 total approximately $105,000,000,- 
000. 

Mr. President, that is not the worst of 
it. In the fourth quarter of 1953 we are 
going to reach a higher peak of expendi- 
ture. Just as surely as Members are 
present today, if they are present a year 
from now they will be confronted with 
a budget which to my mind will far ex- 
ceed in appropriations the figures I have 
given for the fiscal year 1952. Isay that 
as a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I serve on seven subcom- 
mittees and know that the trend is 
mounting. 

That is not all, Mr. President. Such 
great appropriations will not end in 1£53, 
nor will they end in 1954. If we con- 
tinue along the avenue on which we are 
now traveling my judgment is that such 


appropriations will ccntinue for a period ` 


of years. To my mind the appropria- 
tions are in such huge amounts as simply 
to stun the American people. 

My appeal today is that Senators give 
military appropriations their careful 
consideration. It is a vital bill. We are 
starting to travel on an avenue of ap- 
propriations for this purpose which will 
list a hundred billion dollars and more, 
for at least the next several years. 

‘Much is said about the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. I hope and pray that it will 
prove successful, whether its foundation 
was bipartisan in nature or not. I think 
possibly the proof of whether it will be 
successful will depend upon how soon, 
if ever, Japan writes a treaty with Na- 
tionalist China. 

I do not care to go into that subject 
now, because it deals with an entirely 
different matter than the one I am pre- 
senting to the Senate. But what I am 
stressing is that, with our foreign policy 
as it has been, and with the commit- 
ments we have made and are now mak- 
ing, and the authorizations which are 
before us, the Members of the Senate 
are confronted with appropriations this 
year which will exceed $100,000,000,000. 
In the years immediately ahead, I am 
sure that much will have to be appro- 
priated, and I would not be surprised if 
the total amount greatly exceeded 
$100,000,000,000. 

Of course, we always try to offset 
these staggering figures by saying: 
“While these huge amounts are appro- 
priated, we are not going to spend all 
the money this year.” I point out that 
of the $61,000,000,000—of course, again, 
this is an estimate—it is estimated by 
the subcommittee that the expenditures 
under the bill will reach only a total of 
$37,955,235,030 in fiscal 1952. That 
money will be spent this year. More- 
over, the carry-overs, which are expected 
to be spent this year, will reach, accord- 
ing to the committee report, a total of 
$44,278,000,000. The distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee corrected that 
figure. He said that after the report was 
printed an error was discovered, and that 
the proper figure was in the neighbor- 
hood of $37,000,000,000. It is peculiar 
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how such errors are discovered over- 
night. We go on the theory that we 
know what we are talking about, and 
then the figures are changed by $5,000,- 
000,000 or $6,000,000,000. That has hap- 
pened before, and will probably happen 
again. According to the report, the 
carry-overs which are available to be 
spent in this year amount to $44,000,- 
000,000. On the floor yesterday I asked 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee how much of this amount 
would be spent in 1952. Again he gave 
his best estimate. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] gave 
his estimate. One of them reached a 
figure of an $18,000,000,000 carry-over, 
and the other a figure of $22,009,000,000. 
But if we averaged these various esti- 
mates, the minimum figure suggested is 
still between $56,000,000,000 and $57,- 
000,000,009 to be expended in this fiscal 
year. That is for this military appro- 
priations alone. 

It does not include what will be spent 


under the Mutual Security Act, which is 


approximately 87,300, 000,000. It does 
not include the military public works 
bill which will call for 85,700,000, 000. 
Then there will be the civilian budget, 
which will add another $20,000,000,000. 
Then there will be certain supplemental 
bills. No one can tell me that such ex- 
penditures will not produce a terrific im- 
pact upon the economy of the United 
States. Yet, what dumfounds me is 
that the President of the United States, 
in a speech today just reported over the 
news ticker, mak:s this statement: 

Mr. Truman stressed the importance of 
continuing the pay-as-we-go approach to 
Federal finances. 2 


Mr. President, it is certainly only an 
“approach.” He is miles away from 
the pay as-we-go road. 

Speaking as a citizen of the State of 
Nebraska and a former member of the 
State legislature of that State, I can 
truthfully say that Nebraska is on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. The State of Nebraska 
cannot be bonded for more than $100,060. 
That is the pay-as-you-go basis. Wedo 
not have everything that some other 
States have, but what we have is ours 
and it is paid for. It is almost impos- 
sible to believe that anyone could be so 
naive as to use the phrase “pay-as-you- 
go” as an approach to the Federal budg- 
et, after the spendthrift legislation and 
activities which have been going on for 
the past 18 or 20 years under the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

When the Eightieth Congress went on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, it was ridiculed. 
Even the language we used was ridiculed. 
Now the administration is adopting the 
pay-as-you-go basis as a slogan for 
spendthrifts who have no conception of 
what a balanced budget is, or how far 
they will go in financing wild schemes 
both at home and abroad. 

I continue the quotation from the 
President: 

As proof of the sound fiscal operation of 
the Government— 


This is coming from President Tru- 
man— 
he said that over the last 5 years the admin- 
istration had operated with a surplus of 
nearly $8,000,000,000, 
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Eight billion dollars of borrowed 
money of the taxpayers of the country. 
That is his surplus. We have had an 
artificial economy in this country for 20 
years. It has been synthetic. To say 
that we have an actual surplus of 
$8,000,000,000, in view of the fact that 
we have been on a basis of deficit spend- 
ing for practically 20 years, is nonsen- 
sical, 

“It is difficult to overstate how much the 
whole future of the worid depends upon 
the financial condition of the United States 
Government,” he said. “We have got to keep 
it solvent. We have got to keep it sound.” 


With those two statements I certainly 
agree. But we cannot keep it sound if 
we follow the path of Trumanism in the 
future, as we have followed the path of 
the Democratic administration for the 
past 20 years. I submit that it cannot 
be done. 

This is pretty good: 

After denouncing the use of butterfly sta- 
tistics’ Mr. Truman said: “I would like to 
say a word to comfort and console those who 
fear that we are spending our way into na- 
tional bankruptcy. Don't be afraid, This 
is something that has been worrying you for 
a number of years now. It is something you 
have been saying over and over again. It 
was not true when you began to say it. It 
has not been true as you have repeated it 
over and over since then, and now it is fur- 
ther from the truth than ever.“ 


“Butterfly statistics.” I suppose he is 
referring to some of the statements 
made by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska about selling this country down 
the road into national bankruptcy. 

At the same time, following the Presi- 
dent’s speech, here are the figures for 
Government expenses and receipts for 
the current fiscal year through Septem- 
ber 7, compared with a year ago. Iwon- 
der if these are the “butterfly statistics” 
to which the President is referring, Let 
us read them. 

Government expenses and receipts for 
the current fiscal year, through Septem- 
ber 7, compared with a year ago. That 
means since July 1 of this year. Ex- 
penses, this year, $11,143,222,426.53; last 
year, for the same period, expenses, 
$5,982,134,469.51. I suppose that is the 
approach to pay-as-you-go—a shortage 
of about $6,000,000,000. 

Deficit, $4,553,648,001.86. 
year ago, $891,188,594.09. 

Cash balance—the great cash balance 
of borrowed money—this year, $3,927,- 
664,255.24; last year, 84,995,294, 475.48. 

Public debt, as of today and it 
changes, of course, as interest payments 
are made, and some payments are made 
on the principal; then they borrow more, 
to make it greater—today, $256,630,244,- 
050.88; a year ago, $257,823,539,920.31. 

I wish to point out that within the 
next few months the refinancing of a 
great deal of this debt will be squarely 
upon the shoulders of the people of the 
country. What that debt will be as we 
go along with the deficit and the refi- 
nancing is going to be very difficult to 
estimate. 

Gold reserves today, 821,853, 490, 206.56. 
A year ago, $23,576,612,443.89. 

I submit to the Members of the Senate 
that this does not look as though we were 
getting on a pay-as-you-go basis. I 
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submit to the Members of the Senate that 
a debt of nearly $257,000,000,000 should 
make us worry about the future of the 
economy of our country. 

The Committee on Finance is about to 
bring forth a tax bill which will reach 
out and take additional taxes from the 
American people. When added to the 
taxes already levied and those paid to 
local and State governments, the total 
amount of taxes will represent a third of 
the national income of the country. Do 
Senators believe that our finances are 
sound? Do they believe that the future 
of the United States is “hunkydory,” as 
the President of the United States says 
it is? 

Mr. President, that is fuzzy thinking. 
Instead of “butterfly statistics,” it is the 
butterfly taking honey out of pockets of 
the taxpayers of the United States, to 
continue the New Deal policies and the 
mistakes the administration has made, 
The people of the United States are fac- 
ing not only a debt of $257,000,000,000, 
but if we continue to appropriate money 
as we are about to appropriate it in the 
pending bill they are facing higher and 
higher taxes on their incomes and on 
everything they buy or use. 

The people ought to know what the 
true story is, and the Members of the 
Senate ought to know it. For that rea- 
son I want the Members of the Senate to 
understand that I am perfectly willing 
to consider any amendment which is de- 
signed to cut any appropriation to a 
point where we can more nearly, if pos- 
sible, make the expenditures fit the in- 
come of the Government, and at the 
same time provide the materials which 
may be needed for defense. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GEORGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Would the 
Senator say that the new tax bill will be 
passed on “butterfly statistics”? 

Mr. WHERRY. The best answer to 
that, I will say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, will be given by 
the taxpayers themselves. It will not be 
butter to them. It will not be honey to 
them, either. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. I do not see how we can 
help vote a defense bill. We must have 
defense. The point I want to drive home, 
if possible, is that to my mind we are not 
getting a dollars’ worth of security out 
of every dollar we are spending. Let us 
take up the bill and analyze it. It fol- 
lows the old formula: a third to the 
Army, a third to the Navy, and a third 
to the Air Force. Yet, the facts are that 
the security we need, and the security 
that those in authority know we must 
have would be provided by building up 
our Air Force as the key to our survival. 
I realize that time is growing short and 
that we must continue these appropria- 
tions, but I should like to see this bill go 
back to the Appropriations Committee. 
We should start at the beginning and put 
first things first. We should put items 
down as “must” items, and appropriate 
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for the “must” items first. Then we 
should fit the rest of the cloth to the pat- 
tern of the receipts that flow into the 
Treasury. In that way we will keep our 
economy sound. Until we do that we will 
not get the security we need to protect 
the war potential of the United States if 
it is attacked by an enemy. 

General Vandenberg said that if the 
Red Air Force made an all-out attack on 
the United States of America, 75 percent 
of their planes would get through, 
When we think of New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and a half dozen other great 
industrial centers of the United States, 
which are only 5% hours from Russia, by 
way of the North Pole route, the thing 
we should be striving for with these huge 
appropriations is the means by which we 
can best protect ourselves. 

Let us provide the Air Force, which is 
most needed to defend this country. Let 
us provide such air power that, if need 
be, it can go to Russia and bomb her 
into submission on her own soil. Then 
let us fit the Army and the Navy to the 
needs of our country. That is not what 
we are doing in this bill. 

Mr. President, we do not have any as- 
surance of 95 air groups. It is merely a 
pious hope in the report. All we have 
authorized is 70 air groups. 

Why spend money on foot soldiers? 
Why spend money on surface ships? 
Why not spend the money where we get 
a dollar’s worth of security for every dol- 
lar we spend? Why not spend it on the 
kind of security for which we have the 
manpower available and the kind of se- 
curity we can pay for? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I hesitate to interrupt the 
Senator, but I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to him for the sentiments he 
has been expressing. Yesterday after- 
noon on the floor of the Senate we found 
how difficult it is to develop a senti- 
ment or attitude which would look 
toward cutting the appropriations in this 
bill. That is the point the Senator from 
Nebraska has been making. Some of us 
attempted to make that point yesterday 
afternoon, If a military appropriation 
bill is to be considered sacrosanct, or as 
a bill that cannot stand any cuts, there 
is no hope at all of having sound 
finances. If the Senator will permit, I 
have before me a page from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of September 4, which 
gives the latest summary of the appro- 
priation bills which have been passed by 
Congress. It includes all the regular ap- 
propriation bills, except the small legis- 
lative bill. The total amount is $14,- 
700,000,000. The total includes the Vet- 
erans Administration, the Independent 
Offices, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and Labor and Federal Security. If 
those appropriations are subtracted, 
there is left nearly $7,000,000,000. 

It has been said that we might be 
able to reduce the prospective tax bill by 
cutting nondefense expenditures. The 
fact is that if we eliminate entirely ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Post Office Department, Treasury 
Department, and all the regular activi- 
ties of the Government, we would save 
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only $7,000,000,000, except for the Vet- 
erans Administration and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Therefore, if we 
want to do anything about reducing the 
tax bill, we must do it on the big money 
bill, and that is the bill before the Sen- 
ate now. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Da- 
kota. I say once again that the figures 
I have given are estimates, of course. 
Nevertheless, we are appropriating the 
amount of money I have indicated, 
though the figures may change some- 
what. I believe that any Senator, re- 
gardless of his side of the aisle, has a 
perfect right to offer any amendment to 
cut any appropriation in this bill, for 
it is just as important to take waste out 
of the military appropriations as it is 
to take it out of civilian appropriations, 
if waste can be found to exist. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. IJ agree in general with the 
Senator’s predictions as to expenditures. 
It seems to me that perhaps for this 
year the estimate is correct. Perhaps 
we cannot proceed with the program fast 
enough to spend $70,000,000,000, and 
that with the new tax bill the figures 
will be fairly within reach of one an- 
other. However, I agree that the pend- 
ing bill is inaugurating a program which 
will cost the Federal Government at 
least $90,000,000,000, with at least $5,- 
000,000,000 being added by the commit- 
tee, and I agree with the Senator from 
Nebraska that it may reach $100,000,- 
000,000. 

When we consider the total tax bur- 
den of the country, including the 
$20,000,000,000 of State and local taxes, 
we must realize that $120,000,000,000 in 
taxes, which would be necessary in order 
to balance the budget, is practically 45 
percent of the entire national income of 
the American people. I say that per- 
haps we can balance the budget this year, 
But how we are still going to get $3,000,- 
000,000 in taxes on top of the bill which 
is now being considered, I do not know. 
I believe that the imposition of such 
taxes would do more harm than good. 

We are undertaking a program, if it is 
justified—and perhaps it is justified by 
the emergency—which will certainly lead 
inevitably to inflation. Regardless of 
whether and where we find the addi- 
tional taxes, taxes themselves are infla- 
tionary when they get beyond a certain 
point. Personally, I do not believe we 
can levy $75,000,000,000 in taxes, plus 
local and State taxes. I do not believe 
we can levy in taxes more than 40 per- 
cent of the national income without 
doing the country harm, without bring- 
ing about almost every form of labor 
difficulty, and without having inflation, 
no matter what controls may be in force. 

It may or may not be necessary to 
spend this money, but we ought not to 
spend it without realizing that if we are 
going to continue such a scale of ex- 
penditure, we will plunge the country 
into economic difficulty. In other 
words, if we spend more than $75,000,- 
000,000 a year- I cannot give the exact 
figure—we will be deliberately weaken- 
ing our whole economic structure. Per- 
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sonally I do not believe that we ought 
to do it in a time of peace. In time of 
war, we had to do it. The result was 
inflation of 70 percent and a 40 percent 
depreciation of the dollar. That hap- 
pened during the Second World War, 
and we could not help it. However, in 
the present emergency the question is 
whether it is necessary to go that far. 

I do not blame the Appropriations 
Committee; its members have to handle 
a program to which the entire Govern- 
ment is committed. Yet it seems to me 
that no one has thus far determined 
what is the economic limitation, when 
we are considering a program for per- 
haps 5, 10, or 20 years. After all, Mr. 
President, this program is not merely 
for the duration of the war. I agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska that 
following the present program, we shall 
have a similar program in 1953, and per- 
haps we shall have a program calling for 
appropriations of $100,000,000,000 in 
1954. If the appropriations can be 
tapered off after that, I shall be sur- 
prised. I think President Truman is 
talking nonsense if he thinks the pro- 
gram we shall have 2 years from now 
can be balanced by taxes without doing 
infinite harm to the people of the United 
States. : 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the Senator from Ohio for 
his observations. He has expressed most 
forcefully the sentiments I have at- 
tempted to express. He has given us an 
admonition which I believe all of us 
should take most seriously to heart in 
connection with the appropriation bills. 

As I said before, it is very difficult for 
any Senator to vote against a defense 
bill. And yet, Mr. President, te future 
holds nothing but terrifically large ap- 
propriations, and no one knows what 
their impact will be. It may be that they 
will require a completely controlled 
economy; I simply do not know. 

I regret that various of the committees 
are holding mectings today, for I believe 
that every Member of the Senate should 
be on the floor to participate in this de- 
bate. If any Member has an amend- 
ment which will reduce the size of this 
appropriation bill, and if he can justify 
the amendment, I think it should be 
adopted, regardless of whether the item 
is military or nonmilitary in nature. 

Jam not at all disrespectful or critical 
of the committee. As I stated at the be- 
ginning of my remarks, hearings have 
been held, and a bill in keeping with the 
wishes of the administration has been 
reported to the Senate. But I believe 
the American people should know what 
we are getting into. This program and 
these appropriations will not stop this 
year or next year. In my judgment they 
will not stop in 1954. It is easy enough 
for one to voice hopes; but in view of the 
commitments we have made and in view 
of the policy we are no pursuing, I 
think the impact will be terrific and ter- 
rible upon the entire country. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Th: PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator’s 
remarks are very timely. Last week I 
compiled some figures regarding the to- 
tal tax collections in the United States 
from its very beginning. I think those 
figures are apt, in view of the fact that 
ir the next few days we are to consider 
a new tax bill. 

I find that the total tax collections 
have been as follows: From 1789, in the 
administration of the first President of 
the United States, to June 30, 1944, the 
end of President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion, a period of 15€ % years, the Federal 
Government collected in taxes and spent 
$248,348,394,590. 

From May 1, 1945, the beginning of the 
Truman administration, until June 30, 
1951, a period of 6% years, the Federal 
Government collected and spent $260,- 
417,309,430. In other words, in 6% years 
the Federal Government spent $12,000,- 
000,000 more than the Government of the 
United States had spent in its previous 
15642 years. I think it is time for us to 
stop and think, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Once again, Mr. President, I say that, 
in my opinion, this is a matter for each 
Senator to resolve for himself. I am not 
criticizing. If a Senator thinks we 
should double the appropriations, such a 
Senator has a perfect right to offer 
amendments to that effect and to try to 
justify them. 

On the other hand, a Senator who 
wishes to cut either a military or a non- 
military appropriation item should not 
be criticized for attempting to do so, be- 
cause I believe it to be the duty of every 
Senator to try to cut the appropriations 
to the bone; and, where a cut can be 
made to eliminate waste, such cuts 
should be made. 

I do not mean that I shall support all 
proposed cuts. However, if an amend- 
ment proposing a cut which I regard as 
justified is offered, I certainly shall sup- 
port it, in the hope that by means of such 
cuts we shall begin to hold the appropria- 
tions somewhere within the ability of the 
people of the United States to pay for 
them, and at the same time preserve 
their economy without requiring controls 
which are so rigid that we defeat the very 
purpose for which the controls are im- 
posed in the first place. 

COLD WAR COSTLY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
came on the floor while the Senator from 
Nebraska and the Senator from Ohio 
were discussing the fiscal dilemma in 
which the people of the United States 
find themselves. 

I wish to say that I completely agree 
with the import of what both Senators 
have said, assuming that I have heard 
enough of their statements to gather 
their correct import. 

We are spending a tremendous sum of 
money. We must not close our eyes to 
the fact that we are engaged in a cold war 
with a totalitarian tyranny which hopes 
the free world will wreck itself economi- 
cally. 

I have repeatedly stated my belief, and 
I now reassert it, that the Soviets do not 
intend to launch a third world war at 
this time. They are willing to follow 
and, indeed, will follow a policy of pro- 
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moting a series of peripheral wars which 
they will fight with the soldiers of their 
satellite and puppet nations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the books which have been 
written by the leaders of totalitarian 
comriunism, statements to that effect 
have been made. We have been warned 
by no less a person than Joe Stalin him- 
self that it is not the purpose of the 
Soviets to throw the Red Russian Army 
into conflict until the final hour has ar- 
rived. It is the purpose of the Commu- 
nists to sow dissension, confusion, doubt, 
and despair, if possible, among the peo- 
ples of the free world. 

Mr. President, in my solemn judgment 
the greatest duty of American citizens, 
and particularly of those who at this 
time occupy positions of responsibility 
and leadership in this great democracy, 
is to preserve unity and to consider 
whether there may be another road 
down which we may go with greater suc- 
cess than that along which we have been 
traveling. 

BILL CAREFULLY SCRUTINIZED 


I am in charge of the pending appro- 
priation bill, which was reported from 
the committee, carrying approximately 
$61,000,000,000 of appropriations. Yes- 
terday I told the Senate how the bill had 
been scrutinized in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for more than 11 weeks by 
the members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; a bipartisan commit- 
tee composed of both Republicans and 
Democrats; and when the bill was re- 
ported to the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, no minority views were 
filed. Some reductions were proposed; 
but an examination of the report sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee reveals clearly that the Members of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
felt, as I think the Members of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations . Committee feel, 
namely, that they did not wish to sub- 
stitute their civilian judgment for the 
military judgment of the men who, in 
the democratic process, we have charged 
with the responsibility for handling our 
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I know there are places in this bill 
where great cuts can be made. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, I am very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Where are those places, 
if the Senator knows? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am going to tell 
the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator going to 
point them out to us? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les, I shall be 
very glad to do that. 

MEETING WITH JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Before the subcommittee was called to 
mark up the bill, I went to the Pentagon 
Building and requested Secretary Mar- 
shall to call a special meeting of the Sec- 
retaries and of the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, so that I might talk with 
them about the impression which had 
been created upon my mind by the testi- 
mony we had received. I pointed out 
the huge appropriation in the bill for 
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ordnance for the Army, amounting ap- 
proximately to $8,000,000,000. I pointed 
out the huge appropriation in the bill for 
the Navy. We are taking out of moth- 
balls vessels which were put in mothballs 
after World War II, and now we are re- 
fitting and remodeling them, repairing 
them, modernizing them, and putting 
new ordnance upon them—all at great 
expense. = 

When 1,162 vessels were stated by the 
late Admiral Sherman to be a reason- 
able and proper American Navy to com- 
mand the seas, to keep lines of commu- 
nication open, who am I to say that his 
judgment was wrong» and that mine 
should take its place? 

I pointed out to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that, in my opinion, we should not 
allow ourselves to drift into a third world 
war, with the thought that we could fight 
that war with the weapons of World War 
II. Iknow perfectly well, because I have 
lived with them, that until World War II 
began some of the ablest and best officers 
in the Army would argue persuasively, 
and almost convincingly, that World War 
II could not be fought without cavalry. 
They would say, “Horses are necessary 
to carry on a war.” 

In France, when General de Gaulle 
suggested to the general staff of France 
that technological and scientific progress 
had been such and that road develop- 
ment had been such that the French 
Army ought to build a fleet of tanks, 
the French general staff said, “No; we 
have a Maginot line, and we shall depend 
upon the Maginot line to hold back the 
invading foe.” The general staff was 
mistaken, and France was overrun be- 
cause it did not prepare the weapons of 
the modern age to meet the attack of 
a modern army equipped with modern 
weapons. 

NO SPECIAL INTERESTS CONSIDERED 


So I said to this group that I hoped. 
and I knew the committee hoped, that 
it would be the purpose of the Secretaries 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff to examine 
carefully every proposal, so as to be sure 
that we were not giving way to any senti- 
ment concerning what might be consid- 
ered a vested interest of any branch of 
the military service, but that we should 
all realize that we were members of a 
single team to defend the free world 
against an enemy which had openly and 
repeatedly declared that it was engaged 
in world conquest. 

I have said, Mr. President, that we 
are drifting into world war III. Let any- 
body who is at all acquainted with what 
happened in the history of mankind look 
back over the record of the wars of the 
past, and he will recognize that since 
the dawn of civilization there never has 
been a time when the globe was divided 
between two great powers that those 
powers did not go to war. 

It is easy for us to think in terms of 
our traditional habits and our tradi- 
tional way of life, and to forget the great 
changes which have taken place before 
our very eyes as the result of the two 
great world wars which have been fought 
in this century. As a result of World 
War I, the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
absolutely disappeared from the face of 
the earth. It had been one of the great 
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powers. Italy, in that war, was revealed 
as a second-rate power, if not a third- 
rate power. France and England were 
revealed as not having the strength to 
overcome the ambitions of the Kaiser to 
rule Europe, without the aid of the great 
free Republic, the giant of the Western 
Hemisphere; and so we were drawn into 
that war. 

The debts of that war have not yet 
been paid. When the depression came, 
there was still a large war debt unpaid, 
although this Government made every 
effort to pay it. 

DEBTS OF WORLD WAR II 


We then became involved in World 
War II, and today the debt of this Na- 
tion is $256,000,000,000 because of that 
war. In 1941, before Pearl Harbor, the 
total national debt of the United States 
was less than $50,000,000,000; it was 
scarcely $49,000,000,000. Even then we 
were arming France and arming 
Britain; and when we went into the war, 
Congress debated how large a tax bill 
to levy, and how much to borrow from 
the citizenry of the United States 
through the issuance of bonds. There 
was a notable discussion, and finally the 
debt limit of the United States was 
raised from approximately $50,000,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000,000 or $100,000,000,- 
000. Later it was incretsed to $150,000,- 
000,000, then to $200,000,000,000, and 
finally to $300,000,000,000. 

All the time Congress, with unanimous 
voice, was saying, “Borrow, borrow, bor- 
row to fight the war.” When the war 
ended, when the shooting stopped, the 
national debt of the United States was 
$276,000,000,000. 

The first act of the Congress after the 
shooting stopped was to pass a rescission 
bill. The records will show that Con- 
gress passed unanimously a bill repeal- 
ing some $60,000,000,000 or $70,000,000,- 
000 of military appropriations. The 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
of Missouri, was the author of the bill 
rescinding appropriations which had 
been made, so that they could not be 
spent; and the President of the United 
States, in order to avoid additional debt, 
gave orders that the $20,000,000,000 
which had been raised by the latest bond 
issue should be used to pay off the debt 
rather than for any purpose involving 
any expenditure whatsoever. 

So in 1945, immediately after the 
shooting stopped, the national debt was 
reduced by $20,000,000,000 to about 
$256,000,000,000. At that figure it has 
remained, almost steady, since that day. 
When the past fiscal year ended, there 
was a surplus in the Treasury of more 
than $3,000,000,000. Expenditures for 
war and for preparedness for war had 
not yet begun to eat into that surplus 
at any great rate. 

As a result, on the 1st of July there 
was a surplus, but in May and June there 
was a deficit. Because we had such a 
deficit, and because we are involved in 
a difficult situation, Congress has en- 
acted two tax bills. In the past session 
of the Congress a tax bill was enacted, 
and now the House has passed another, 
and we are calling upon the people of 
the United States to make their con- 
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tributions by way of heavy taxes to help 
defray the expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out the policies and programs which, 
by practically unanimous vote, we have 
undertaken. 

INVENTIVE GENIUS OF AMERICAN PEOPLE’ 


I was upon the floor of the Senate 
when the late Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, submitted the unanimous re- 
port of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate to authorize the Marshall 
plan, designed to rehabilitate the econ- 
omy of the impoverished and partially 
destroyed nations of Europe. Never þe- 
fore in history had a conquering nation 
taken such a step. Of course, there were 
many on the floor of the Senate and 
throughout the country who doubted the 
advisability of that expenditure. 

There were many who said, thought- 
fully, “Should we not spend the money 
at home instead of spending it abroad?” 
But the arguments were clear that it 
was the inventive genius of the people 
of America which has made the world 
the small globe it is today as compared 
with what it was when the Members of 
this body were children; all the great 
inventions, all the great technological 
advances which have reduced this globe 
to such a small size that one can fiy in 
7 hours from one side of the United 
States to the other, and even fly around 
the world in practically no time. 

In the United States we have devel- 
oped speedy engines and intrepid fliers 
who have penetrated the very sound bar- 
rier, flying in a plane faster than the 
speed of sound. Have Senators ever 
stood on an airfield and watched one 
of the jet planes fiy past and heard long 
after the plane had passed the explo- 
sion that took place before their eyes 
as it was passing? If they have, they 
realize what science has done. 

The people of the United States who 
were so productive are the ones who 
have voluntarily taken upon themselves 
the leadership destiny has placed upon 
their shoulders. We are the one great 
power that remains in the world com- 
petent to defend freedom. The only 
other great power in the world is de- 
voted, confessedly and boastfully de- 
voted, to the destruction of freedom of 
the individual. 

AMERICA IN DILEMMA 


Does that mean we are going to have 
another war? Are we going to continue 
to make huge appropriations like those 
authorized in the pending bill, as the 
Senator from Nebraska inquired? If we 
are to continue, then, indeed, we run 
the risk of having here the same to- 
talitarianism against which we are try- 
ing to defend mankind. 

We are in this great dilemma. We 
know that the Soviets do not have to 
depend upon the will or the cooperation 
of the individuals who constitute the 
population of Russia. They do not have 
to depend upon the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the satellite peoples, because a 
dictatorship of the proletariat invades a 
nation and crushes out all opposition. 
It banishes to a concentration camp 
those who dare to express an opinion 
contrary to that which the will of the 
dictator is willing to permit. 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] stood upon the Senate floor a few 
days ago and delivered a moving talk 
about what has been going on in Hun- 
gary, the deportation of the people so 
that all dissent may be wiped out. Rus- 
sia does not have to depend upon the 
productive capacity of a free people. It 
depends upon the productive capacity 
of a slave people. Such a people and 
such a capacity we do not have in the 
United States. 

So the policy of this Government, as 
I read it, and as I have listened to it 
being described by men of both parties, 
is that we shall not now put our foot upon 
the path of revenge, destruction, or ex- 
ploitation of nations or peoples any- 
where, but shall seek only to share with 
all mankind the basic freedoms which 
we claimed for ourselves when the 
Declaration of Independence was writ- 
ten and when the Constitution of the 
United States was drafted. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICA 


A great opportunity is granted us to 
hold before the peoples of the world the 
torch of human freedom. That is what 
our Government is trying to do. That 
is the explanation of the policy of con- 
tainment against Russia. It is the ex- 
planation of the Marshall plan; it is 
the explanation of the Japanese treaty. 
While there may have been failings, 


while it is possible to pick flaws in every - 


human instrument and every human 
policy, the fact remains that as a result 
of what we have done, Europe is much 
better off now than it was even before 
the war began. 

Mr. President, I think our problem is 
to show the peoples of the world, by ex- 
ample, what a free and democratic peo- 
ple can do by cooperation. Nothing is 
to be gained by dissension among our- 
selves, by attacks one upon the other, but 
everything is to be gained if only we 
have the courage and the will and the 
foresight to stand together in unity. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is making a 
very admirable address. I wonder if he 
would agree that if the time ever comes 
when a rearmed Japan and Germany 
would take their place in a system of 
mutual collective security along with the 
other free nations of the world, we could 
feel then that we had reached the point 
where we should be relatively safe from 
the threat of aggression with which we 
have been confronted in the past few 
years. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that is 
possible. But I believe it is to be achieved 
here among ourselves. It is not by the 
appropriation of dollars that we are 
going to triumph over this unfortunate 
situation. It is by the living spirit and 
the divine spark in the will of every 
man and woman in America. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

SACRIFICES REQUIRED 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the an- 


swer. It is by our willingness now to 
make at home the sacrifices which are 


necessary to enable us to show the people ` 


of all the world that we are interested in 
nothing but freedom and advancement 
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for people everywhere. That is the an- 
swer. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. In line with the Senator’s 
argument, it is important that we all 
realize that at this stage of history this 
Nation is the only one great enough and 
strong enough to carry the burden. That 
is the reason why we are having to make 
tremendous sacrifices now. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. That is so true 
that it ought to be written in words of 
fire across the wall of every home in 
America. We cannot hope to escape 
from our present dilemma except by fol- 
lowing a course of action, as the patriots 
who founded America did, marked by a 
readiness to serve and a readiness to 
sacrifice. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
hesitate to say what is in my heart, but 
it is there. The great opportunity for 
the people of America is in devotion to 
the Christian ideal. If we are capable 
of doing at home the things which we 
know to be right, and if we have the 
courage to forego the pettiness of un- 
necessary conflict, and give the world a 
picture of a united America, then, Mr, 
President, I think we can save our econ- 
omy and we can save our freedom, and 
we can lead the world to the freedom 
which we wish for all people everywhere. 

Mr. President, I say these few words, 
all too long, more than I had intended to 
say when I rose, because I want every 
Member of the Senate to know that I do 
not regard the dollars in this bill as 
sacrosanct. 

SEVERE CUTS MADE 


I do not intend to say that the amounts 
may not be reduced. But I want every 
Member of the Senate to know that men 
of good faith, men of patriotism built 
this budget, that men in the Department 
of Defense are just as eager as anybody 
on this floor to save the taxpayer's dol- 
lar. I know, because I have been in inti- 
mate contact with them, that time after 
time the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense and the Deputy Secretary, 
Mr. Lovett, on whom the responsibility 
of the budget depended, have cut and 
cut and cut, and their cutting was so 
severe and so broad that when the bill 
went to the floor of the House there were 
no additional cuts made there beyond 
those made by the committee. 

Mr. McMAHON and Mr. SCHOEPPEL 
rose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
first yield to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, after which I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McMAHON. In line with what 
the Senator has just said about Mr. Lov- 
ett’s stewardship of the budget, I think 
it might be well at this point to have in 
the Record a quotation from the report 
of the Senator's committee, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

Attention is called to the fact that, as 
testified by Under Secretary Robert A. Lov- 
ett at the opening session of the committee 
hearings, the original requests of the vari- 
ous military forces for appropriations totaled 
$104,000,000,000 and the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, by rigid scrutiny of these 
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requests, reduced the total budget to $62,- 
105,000,000 including $4,500,000,000 for puh- 
lic works for which no specific appropria- 
tions were contained in the bill as it passed 
the House. 


I thought I would call that to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, when the proper time 
comes I assume that we will resume con- 
sideration of the bill. I was prompted 
to make these remarks by what the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] said. 
I welcome, of course, any considered 
i which may be offered to the 


LONG CONSIDERATION BY COMMITTEE 


But I desire it to be clearly understood 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations sat continuously 
from the 7th of June until the 28th of 
August, that it made a searching exam- 
ination of this entire budget, and that 
no amendment was presented and no 
proposal was made to the subcommittee 
by any Member of the Senate during all 
that period. The subcommittee acted 
in its best judgment with the evidence 
before it. It received testimony from 
everyone who asked permission to come 
before it. What it presents to the Sen- 
ate is its best judgment of what the 
crisis of our time requires. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL and Mr. MAYBANK 
rose. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator fro: Kansas, 
who was on his feet when I yielded to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
suggest to the Senator from Wyoming 
that when he made reference to the fact 
that the requests had been cut, he prob- 
ably referred to the House committee, 
Can the Senator enlighten the Senate 
today as to what the initial over-all re- 
quests were, and actually how much they 
were cut? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. As I said 
yesterday, and as appears in the budget, 
the various military establishments, 
when they were submitting their esti- 
mates to the Secretary of Defense for the 
preparation of the budget, asked for 
$104,000,000,000. The Department of 
Defense cut those estimates back to 
$60,000,000,000. The total appropria- 
tions for 1951 amounted to $48,205,247,- 
443. The budget estimates which came 
to us, exclusive of the $4,500,000,000 for 
public works, amounted to $57,679,- 
625,700. The House allowed $56,034,- 
717,200, and the Senate committee, 
by adding $5,000,000,000 for the expan- 
sion of air power, and making a few in- 
creases which the evidence seemed to 
indicate were absolutely essential, in- 
creased the bill to the amount now rec- 
ommended for the consideration of the 
Senate, $61,103,856,030. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

EARLY START OF HEARINGS 


Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator 
from Wyoming if it is not a fact that he 
was so concerned about the large amount 
of money which had been requested in, 


I thank the Sen- 
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the budget that he determined to com- 
mence hearings even before the bill had 
passed the House. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We began our 
hearings on June 7. The bill did not pass 
the House until August 9. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Wyom- 
ing felt that a thorough investigation 
into every item should be made. While 
it was not my privilege to be with him 
at all the hearings, I was present when- 
ever I could be there. I have never seen 
a more thorough study by a subcommit- 
tee of an appropriation bill since I have 
been a member of the committee, since 
1941, than was made from June 7 until 
last week, when the subcommittee met to 
report the bill to the full committee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 


TAXATION OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
seems to be considerable confusion and 
misunderstanding as to what was em- 
bodied in yesterday’s decision of the 
Senate Finance Committee in rejecting 
the so-called Williams proposal to cor- 
rect certain tax inequities as related to 
cooperatives. 

In order to keep the record straight, 
I shall outline exactly what is embodied 
in my proposal which the Senate Finance 
Committee rejected and also that which 
is embodied in the Kerr proposal which 
has been accepted by the Finance 
Committee. 

The rejected proposal, which had been 
designated as the Williams proposal and 
which was rejected by a vote of 7 to 6 in 
the committee, provided: 

First. That any portion of a coopera- 
tive’s earning which-were distributed to 
its members in cash or merchandise 
within 75 days after the close of their 
fiscal year would be completely tax ex- 
empt to the cooperative. 

Second. My proposal was modified to 
provide that producer cooperatives such 
as milk producers associations, mush- 
room growers, and cotton farmers, 
should be allowed to set up a 5-year re- 
volving fund allocating the earnings in 
each year to the members payable in 
irrevocable certificates with maturity 
dates not exceeding 5 years, and still 
retain complete tax exemption. In each 
instance the distribution described above 
in paragraphs 1 and 2 would be taxable 
to the farmers but not taxable to the 
cooperative. 

Third. As to the remainder, that is, 
that portion of the cooperative’s earn- 
ings which were not distributed as out- 
lined above, but which were withheld by 
the cooperative and merely allocated to 
the farmers in the form of scrip, stock, 
letters of credit, or other types of cer- 
tificates, the cooperative would pay the 
regular corporation tax. Under- this 
proposal, it was provided that on the 
part of earnings on which the coopera- 
tive paid corporation tax, there would 
be no tax to the farmers. 

While the farmers would be taxable 
on all payments received by them in 
either cash or merchandise, they would 
not be taxable on those earnings which 
were retained by the cooperative and 
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upon which the cooperative paid taxes 
as described in paragraph 3. 

This proposal specifically spelled out 
that there would be no double taxation 
but that in each instance the taxes would 
be paid either by the farmer or the co- 
operative, whichever received or retained 
the money. If, subsequently, the earn- 
ings which were retained by the cooper- 
ative and upon which the cooperative 
had paid the regular corporation taxes 
were distributed to the farmer, such dis- 
tribution would be tax-exempt to the 
farmers, thereby making certain that 
there would be no double taxation. 

This proposal, which represented a 
modification of the Treasury Depart- 
ment recommendations, was rejected by 
a vote of 7 to 6. I voted for the above- 
outlined proposal and stilt feel that 
while it was not the perfect answer, it 
would have been a major step toward 
correcting the recognized inequities as 
related to competitive business enter- 
prises and at the same time, it would 
have not only reduced tax liability of the 
individual farmers but also would have 
provided a greater security and protec- 
tion for the American farmers, 

Instead of accepting this proposal, 
the Senate Finance Cor mittee adopted 
the Kerr proposal which, in my opinion, 
plac2s both the farmer and small-busi- 
ness man in a worse position than ever 
before. Instead of diminishing the com- 
petitive advantages which these cooper- 
atives have over private industry, it ac- 
tually increases and encourages the 
tax-exempt advantages of the super- 
cooperatives by incorporating into the 
law numerous exemptions and privileges 
which previously were recognized only 
by Treasury regulations, The Kerr pro- 
posal now states that it is the intention 
of Congress that all cooperatives should 
be privileged to enjoy 100 percent tax 
exemption through the medium of either 
bona fide or phony allocations to the 
farmers. Under the Kerr proposal, any 
cooperative can discharge itself of all 
income-tax liability as a corporation by 
merely allocating its earnings to its in- 
dividual members. Such allocations are 
to be recognized as legitimate deductions 
and not taxable to the cooperative, but 
fully taxable to the farmer. 
though they are marked payable 50 to 
100 years hence, or marked payable only 
upon liquidation of the corporation, or 
at any other indefinite period, solely at 
the discretion of the board of directors, 
they will still exempt the cooperative 
from tax liability. 

These certificates of indebtedness, let- 
ters of credit, scrip, or any other form 
of allocation need not be negotiable 
pieces of paper, nor do they have to bear 
any interest rates. Yet, in each instance 
it is spelled out under the committee 
action that these certificates of alloca- 
tion must be recognized as cash contri- 
butions to the farmers and thereby must 
be included in their tax returns during 
the year in which such allocations are 
made. 

Apparently operating upon the theory 
that the farmers cannot be trusted and 
to facilitate the collection of Federal in- 
come taxes not only on the bona fide allo- 
cations, but also on phony allocations 
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which read payable some time in the 
indefinite future“ the committee under 
the Kerr proposal has incorporated a 
provision instructing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to demand from the cooper- 
atives a list of all such allocations along 
with the names and addresses of the 
farmers to whom they are allocated. 
They do not mind these large co-ops 
going tax-exempt, but they are going to 
be sure to collect the tax from the 
farmer. The fact that, in many in- 
stances, farmers will be forced to borrow 
money to pay tax on long-term alloca- 
tions does not in the least concern those 
who supported this provision. 

The committee boasts of the fact that 
it is providing a corporation tax on all 
unallocated earnings of the cooperative, 
and calls this plugging a loophole. That 
is a completely false claim, because 
under the Kerr proposal any coopera- 
tive can divest itself of complete tax 
liability by merely increasing allocations 
to the farmers. This would shift the 
tax from the cooperative to the farmers. 
I voted against the so-called Kerr pro- 
posal which was adopted by the com- 
mittee, and I denounce it as a complete 
sell-out of both the American farmer 
and the small-business man each of 
whose taxes are being raised as much 
as 20 percent under this same bill. 

It is no doubt true that yesterday’s 
action of the Finance Committee will 
be hailed as a great victory by the super 
co-ops. It should be. They practically 
wrote the language of the amendment. 

Let no one mislead Senators into be- 
lieving that the co-ops who put on the 
drive against this tax proposal are small 
farmers. As evidence of their size, I 
call attention to a few of those who have 
led the fight. The examples are taken 
from testimony given before the Ways 
= Means Committee of the House in 
1948. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, LOS 

ANGELES, CALIF. 

This cooperative has an annual esti- 
mated business volume in excess of 
$300,000,000. It operates three subsid- 
jaries, the Exchange Orange Products 
Co., the Exchange Lemon Products Co., 
and the Fruit Growers Supply Co., 
through which they market more than 
85 percent of all the lemons and over 
33 percent of all the oranges in the 
United States. 

In addition to practically controlling 
the citrus-fruit markets of the United 
States, this same cooperative owns 100,- 
000 acres of timberland. They operate 
three lumber mills and they own the 
entire town of Westwood, Calif., includ- 
ing the telephone, water, electric, and 
sewerage systems of that town which 
they purchased from the Red River 
Lumber Co. in 1944 at an estimated 
price of $11,000,000. Also included in 
the purchase of the town was a rail- 
road. 

This same Red River Lumber Co. had 
paid, in the year prior to their pur- 
chase by this cooperative, nearly $1,- 
000,000 in Federal income taxes, rev- 
enue which henceforth will be lost to 
the Federal Treasury. It should be re- 
emphasized here that every time a tax- 
paying private enterprise is absorbed by 
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a cooperative those who will remain 
in private industry must make up the 
deficit. 

WATIONAL FARM MACHINERY COOPERATIVE, 

BELLEVUE, OHIO 

This cooperative was organized in 
April 1940, largely through the efforts of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Corp. They 
reported a business volume for the year 
ending June 1946 of more than $3,000,- 
000. At the same time they announced 
that they expected to reach a volume of 
business in 1947-48 of approximately 
$19,000,000. 

Shortly after its organization this co- 
operative purchased the Ohio Cultivator 
Co., which is now operated as one of 
their divisions. In the year prior to 
their absorption by this cooperative the 
Ohio Cultivator Co., operating as a pri- 
vate company, paid income tax of $197,- 
000. As previously mentioned in similar 
cases, this revenue is now lost to the 
Treasury Department for as long a pe- 
riod as cooperatives enjoy the present 
tax exemption, 

THE SOUTHERN STATES COOPERATIVE, INC., 

RICHMOND, VA. 


This cooperative was originally organ- 


ized in 1923 as the Virginia Seed Service. 


Dollar value 
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It was reorganized in 1933 under its 
present name, with total assets of only 
$191,692.01. 

Up to 1946 it is reported as servicing 
200,000 patrons in Virginia, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
It is composed of 7 subsidiary corpora- 
tions, 80 cooperative retail-service stores, 
3 cooperative freezer-locker plants, 17 
petroleum cooperatives, and 3 mar- 
keting cooperatives. It also operates 
three fertilizer plants—one in Norfolk 
and two in Baltimore—and it is under- 
stood others are soon to be constructed 
in Nashville, Tenn.; Winchester, Ky.; 
and Bowling Green, Ky. 

In addition to distributing farm sup- 
plies through its own retail outlets, the 
Southern States Cooperative also sells 
through 59 independent local cooperative 
associations and some 484 private dealer 
agencies. The supplies consist of feed, 
fertilizer, seed, petroleum, and farm 
supplies. 

The following table shows the dollar 
volume, net earnings, total assets, and 
net worth of Southern States Coopera- 
tive for the 10-year period 1938 to 1947, 
inclusive: 


Net earnings Net worth 

$177, 185. 53 76 | $1, 026, 278. 88 
433, 483. 27 90 1, 308, 955, 32 
590, 097. 64 48 1, 403, 633. 77 
581, 201. 22 . 56 2. 008, 083. 91 
1, 093, 795. 45 . 78 8, 275, 699. 31 
1, 596, 689. 88 . 82 4, 682, 808, 74 
2, 719, 067. 66 . 29 6, 915, 234. 38 
1, 312, 241. 63 14 8, 687, 127. 83 
1. 302, 916. 44 62 11, 430, 945. 38 
1, 512, 161. 66 „ 40 13, 988, 002. 21 


As this table shows, during this 10-year 
period Southern States’ assets increased 
from $2,419,636.76 to $19,449,279.40, or 
more than 8 times in this brief period 
oftime. Its net worth grew from $1,026,- 
278.88 to $13,988,002.21, or more than 13 
times. The reason Southern States 
made this extraordinary record is by 
virtue of its tax exemption. It today 
enjoys a 38-percent tax advantage over 
private enterprise. 

FARMERS’ UNION GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

This cooperative was incorporated in 
1938 with a capitalization of $30,000, and 
by 1946 their net worth had increased 
to $10,680,000. 

The cooperative owns six terminal ele- 
vators. One of these elevators is located 
at Superior, Wis., with a capacity of 
4,500,000 bushels. 

The cooperative, through its subsidi- 
ary, Farmers’ Lumber & Supply Co., now 
operates 75 lumber yards and 54 coal 
yards, located throughout 6 States. 

It now handles more than 100,000,000 
bushels of grain a year. 

Through another affiliate, Farmers’ 
Union Grain & Supply Co., it manufac- 
tures feed, processes poultry, operates a 
locker plant, and handles farm supplies 
for distribution. 

In 1946 it showed net earnings of 
$3,650,000, upon which an ordinary cor- 
poration would have paid Federal income 
taxes of nearly $1,400,000. 


This cooperative does not distribute 
patronage dividends in cash but in stocks 
and certificates of equity. Through this 
method, this cooperative has been able 
to capitalize its rapid expansion almost 
entirely out of tax-exempt earnings. 

The ninth annual report of this coop- 
erative, 1946, shows that— 

If the net savings for the year ending 
on May 31, 1946, had been paid out in 
cash refunds, this is what your GTA 
could not have done: 

GTA could not have increased its liquid 
capital, $864,399.54. 

GTA could not have paid off the mort- 
gage debt, $1,249,650. 

GTA could not have purchased addi- 
tional properties, $817,700. 

CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion was incorporated in 1929 with seven 
members and a capitalization of $3,000. 
In 1946, 17 years later, the invested 
capital was listed at $9,614,557.15, an 
increase of more than 3,000 percent. 

It owns a soybean mill, a cannery, a 
cola bottling plant, an oil compounding 
plant, a printing plant, a feed mill, an 
alfalfa dehydrating plant, and 11 ware- 
houses. 

In 1939 it organized a subsidiary co- 
operative, Cooperative Refinery Associa- 
tion, Phillipsburg, Kans., to build and 
operate an oil refinery with a rated ca- 
pacity of 3,400 barrels daily. In 1942 
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they purchased a 1,500-barrel refinery 
of the Terry Carpenter, Inc., at a cost of 
$700,000. One year later the 13,500-bar- 
rel refinery at Coffeyville; Kans., was 
purchased from the National Refinery 
Co. for $4,000,000. In 1943 this coopera- 
tive joined with the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale of Superior, Wis., the Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale of Minneapolis, 
Minn., the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change of St. Paul, Minn., and the Farm- 
ers Union State Exchange of Omaha, 
Nebr., and organized the National Co- 
operative Refinery Association with an 
authorized capital of $2,010,000. This 
newly organized cooperative then pur- 
chased the 17,500-barrel refinery of the 
Globe Oil & Refining Co. at an estimated 
cost of $5,000,000. Prior to 1943 the 
Globe Oil and Refining Co., which they 
purchased, had been paying Federal in- 
come taxes for the previous 11 years. In- 
cluded in this purchase was a 229-mile 
pipe line from McPherson, Kans., to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. They own and 
operate 1,000 miles of pipe line. At the 
end of 1946 they were pumping 448 oil 
wells. 

In 1946 the Consumers Cooperative 
Association sales volume equaled $26,- 
243,652.71; earnings for this same year 
were reported at $1,665,298.82. 

The manager of this giant cooperative 
has been given the credit for coining the 
phrase ‘factories are free to coopera- 
tives.” 

The operations of this giant coopera- 
tive had reached such staggering pro- 
portions and had drifted so far from the 
original concept of a farmer cooperative 
that last year Hon. Edward F. Arn, the 
attorney general for the State of Kansas, 
thought it necessary to instigate a suit 
asking for the dissolution of this giant 
cooperative, which, using his own terms, 
was characterized as an “industrial em- 
pire.” The suit asked for the dissolution 
and charged them with violating State 
marketing act and the sale of $7,000,000 
unregistered securities in violation of 
the laws of Kansas. 

The attorney general also pointed out 
that this giant cooperative which was 
operating under the immunity which 
Congress had originally intended for the 
benefit of small farmers only, had ex- 
tended their operations in international 
trade and that such sales included 3,- 
000,000 gallons of motor oil exported to 
10 foreign countries during the year 
1946. 

The net result of the gradual accumu- 
lation by this giant cooperative of these 
various once privately owned enterprises 
meant the gradual reduction of the num- 
ber of taxpayers who were carrying the 
load of our Government expenditures. 

In the bulletin published by the Farm 
Credit Administration entitled “Hand- 
book on Major Regional Farm Supply 
Purchasing Cooperatives, 1944 and 1945,” 
the following statement was contained 
in reference to this same corporation: 

Of the net worth as of August 31, 1945, 
19 percent was accumulated through sale of 
stock and 81 percent represented retained 
savings. 


These are not small farmers. They 
represent big business. According to a 
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recent bulletin published by the Treasury 
Department it shows that out of a total 
of 2,909 cooperatives examined, 7 of this 
number had assets ranging from ten to 
fifty million dollars each and that com- 
bined they accounted for 20 percent of 
all the assets of the cooperative corpora- 
tions. 

Sixty-seven of these cooperatives 
examined accounted for nearly 55 per- 
cent of all assets. Under this same chart 
published by the Treasury Department, 
it is noted that over 75 percent of the 
cooperatives examined had assets of less 
than $100,000 and thereby have been 
wholly exempt from any change in the 
tax status under the previous committee 
proposal. 

All of these small cooperatives are un- 
der the Kerr proposal as adopted yester- 
day by the Senate Finance Committee 
now subjected to the same treatment as 
the super co-ops. 

It is significant that practically all the 
objections raised to the Treasury De- 
partment’s recommendations, as previ- 
ously approved by the Committee on 
Finance, came from the large super co- 
ops. The reason for this is that the 
small cooperatives were not affected one 
iota by the first committee action, but 
they are seriously and adversely affected 
by the Kerr proposal, as adopted yes- 
terday. 

All the super organizations, under the 
Kerr proposal, will continue to enjoy 
their special tax exemption. More and 
more private businesses will continue to 
be purchased and taken over by these 
co-ops, and more and more farmers will 
be burdened with heavier taxes. All be- 
cause the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee did not have the intestinal 
fortitude to correct that which both the 
committee and the Treasury Department 
recognized as recently as August 29, 1951; 
as an inequity in the existing law. 

To those who would defend this action 
on the basis that for 35 years this group 
has been exempt from taxes and there- 
fore should continue to be exempt, I call 
attention to certain facts which appar- 
ently they have overlooked: 

First. Thirty-five years ago, when this 
exemption was first authorized, our na- 
tional budget was only $734,000,000; to- 
day it approaches $100,000,000,000. 

Second. Thirty-five years ago our na- 
tional debt was less than $1,250,000,000, 
or $12 per capita; today it exceeds $256,- 
000,000,000, or about $1,700 for every 
man, woman, and child in America. 

Third. Thirty-five years ago we had a 
long record of balanced budgets; today 
we have the record of only three bal- 
anced budgets during the past 20 years, 
and this year’s prospective deficit ap- 
proaches an all-time high. 

Fourth. Thirty-five years ago the total 
annual expenditures of our Government 
were only $739,000,000. Today the in- 
terest charges on our national debt alone 
amount to more than $6,000,000,000. In 
1916 the charges on our national debt 
were less than $23,000,000. 

Fifth. Thirty-five years ago no one ever 
dreamed of taxes on farm machinery, or 

ear a articles; today every item is 
xed. 
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Sixth. Thirty-five years ago no one 
ever heard of a payroll tax; today a de- 
duction is taken from every salaried 
man’s pay envelope. 

Seventh. Thirty-five years ago, when 
this exemption was first granted to the 
co-operative corporations, the corpora- 
tion tax rate was about 2 percent; today 
it is 52 percent, and with the excess- 
profits tax the total can advance as high 
as 69 percent. 

Eighth. Thirty-five years ago, when 
these allocations were listed as taxable 
to the farmers, instead of to the coopera- 
tives, the farmers had a family deduction 
of $4,000 and the tax rate was only 2 per- 
cent. Today the farmers’ exemption is 
only $1,200 and the tax rate of the aver- 
age farmer runs from 20 to 50 percent. 

Ninth. Thirty-five years ago, or even 
10 years ago, no one ever dreamed that a 
tax would be proposed on vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, baby creams, 
baby carriages, electric irons, and other 
essentials of the home; but today all are 
being taxed. These items are not lux- 
uries. Anyone who thinks they are 
should ask his wife. How can any com- 
mittee defend a tax on these essential 
items, while at the same time in the 
name of political expediency it endorses 
a continuation of tax exemptions for 
these multimillion dollar organizations? 

No one likes high taxes, but all of us 
recognize that under the existing 
emergency we are faced with heavy mili- 
tary expenditures and correspondingly 
high tax rates. The least we can do is 
divide this load as fairly as possible 
among all groups. The fact that tax 
exemptions to certain groups could be 
justified when the tax rates were but a 
fraction of today’s tax rates cannot be 
used as a basis for the complete exemp- 
tion of those groups from taxes today. 

These taxes can and should be equal- 
ized among all segments of our society. 

To attack all who propose placing a 
portion of this tax on cooperatives as be- 


ing anti-co-operative is just as unrealis- . 


tic as to charge all who propose a tax on 
vacuum cleaners and washing ma- 
chines as being anti-American housewife, 
or to charge those who propose an in- 
crease in the taxes on private corpora- 
tions as being anti-our private enterprise 
system. 

Mr. President, I want the American 
housewives, the small businessmen, and 
the American farmers, whose personal 
tax bills are going to be substantially 
increased under the new tax bill, to know 
that a major part of their tax increase 
will go to pay for the free ride of these 
tax-exempt organizations. 

Political expediency may dictate yes- 
terday's action of the Senate Finance 
Committee in accepting the Kerr pro- 
posal, but it most certainly cannot be 
justified on the basis that it reduces the 
tax load of the individual farmers or that 
it protects the competitive position of the 
small-business man or that it preserves 
the free enterprise system upon which 
this country was founded. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appropri- 
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ations for the National Security Council, 
the National Security Resources Board, 
and for military functions administered 
by the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois expects to submit 


_ amendments at this time, I should like to 


suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to submit an amendment on page 35, 
I send it to the desk and ask that it be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At this 
time the committee amendments are 
first in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought all the 
committee amendments had been ap- 
proved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Several 
committee amendments were passed 
over yesterday, and they must be con- 
sidered before other amendments are 
considered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the first 
committee amendment to be considered 
by the Senate, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending committee amendment is the 
one on page 3, line 15. It is one of the 
committee amendments which were 
passed over on yesterday. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will permit, I now 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden McMahon 
Bennett Hendrickson Millikin 
Benton Hennings Monroney 
Brewster Hickenlooper Moody 
Bricker Hill Morse 8 
Bridges Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Md. Holland Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Neely 

Byrd Hunt Nixon 

Cain Ives O'Conor 
Capehart Jenner O'Mahoney 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, Pastore 
Case Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Connally Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Kerr Smathers 
Duff Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Langer Smith, N. C 
Ecton Lehman Stennis 
Elender Long Taft 
Ferguson Malone Thye 
Flanders Martin Underwood 
Frear Maybank Watkins 
Fulbright McCarthy Wherry 
George McClellan Williams 
Gilllette McFarland Young 
Green McKellar 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Cuavez] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Maenuson], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business in 
connection with their attendance at the 
conference for the signing of the Japa- 
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5 0 Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. WEL- 
KER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. 'Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Witey] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 3, line 15, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself to the bill for a 
very few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
propose at the proper time to make a 
motion to return the pending bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to the committee to reconsider 
the bill and to cut the appropriations, in 
the aggregate amount, to a sum which 
shall not exceed $55,000,000,000. The 
motion is intended to provide that in 
making this reduction in our military 
appropriation the committee shall con- 
sult with the Secretary of Defense in 
allocating and apportioning the various 
amounts between the various branches of 
the armed services and between the vari- 
ous titles in the bill; and shall consult 
also with such other advisers as the com. 
mittee thinks wise in making these allo- 
cations and apportionments. The effect 
of the motion, if carried, Mr. President, 
is intended to establish a ceiling of $55,- 
000,000,000 on our military appropria- 
tions at this time, this sum to be divided 
and allocated as the Committee on Ap- 
propriations shall think best after con- 
sulting the Secretary of Defense and 
such other advisers as the committee de- 
sires to consult. 

I am led to make this motion by very 
serious and fundamental considerations, 
some of which have been borne on me 
with especial strength as a member of 
the Finance Committee, which is en- 
deavoring to place tax burdens on the 
people of our country as heavy as they 
can bear with a minimum of inequity 
and with minimum provisions for re- 
taining our social and political institu- 
tions unimpaired. That task I find to 
be a hopeless one if we are to come any- 
where near getting our present defense 
costs by taxation. If we do not meet 
them by taxation we thereby subject our- 
selves increasingly to a more rapid ex- 
tension of the inflation from which we 
are already suffering. Frankly, Mr. 
President, I find the situation appalling, 

From the standpoint of our social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions we are 
having our initial experience with the 
garrison state, in which the conduct of 
our lives is made secondary to the de- 
mands of the Military Establishment. 
The Military Establishment is, at this 
moment, in the saddle. It has effectual 
control of our fiscal machinery, of our 
diplomacy, and of our economic develop- 
ment. 
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The worst thing about this situation is 
that in the nature of the case there is 
no termination or leveling off of the de- 
mands of our Military Establishment. 
This will be denied, and the denials will 
be honestly made. But in the nature of 
the case when a nation places its reli- 
ance, as we are doing, completely on mil- 
itary strength, there can be no limit to 
the defense requirements. One has only 
to remember the history of the expendi- 
ture proposals made during the current 
calendar year to see the way in which 
they expand and expand and expand. 

Should our State Department cease to 
be committed so completely to armed 
force in its policies and should it show 
energy, initiative, and imagination in 
performing its proper duties in the field 
of psychological and spiritual forces, we 
would cease to be completely dependent 
on military strength and could bring our 
expenditures in that field within limits 
which we could safely carry without 
dangerous inflation or the serious weak- 
ening of our social and economic system, 

As to what those unexploited diplo- 
matic resources are, I can only modestly 
suggest that a statement of purpose as 
to the ending of the war in Korea such 
as was proposed in my speech on the 
Senate floor on July 9 would make it 
very difficult indeed for the North Ko- 
reans or the Chinese to carry on the 
present conflict with any sympathetic 
support from any nations in the world 
whatsoever who are not devoted to 
aggression and expansion. 

As to the threats against the western 
nations of Europe, it can be said con- 
fidently that no conclusion can be 
reached against the enormous reservoir 
of manpower in Russia and China by 
military means alone, No peace can be 
reached except by making friends and 
allies of the enslaved subjects of the 
governments with whom we would find 
ourselves in conflict. For the most part, 
our endeavors through the Voice of 
America and otherwise have been to 
justify our position to these people. It 
must now take a new course. We must 
seek their confidence and their support 
as allies. We must express our deter- 
mination in the event of outbreak of war 
to free them from slavery and seek their 
participation in gaining their own free- 
dom when this time comes. We must 
say this openly, firmly, unreservedly, and 
continuously. The open offensive must 
begin and begin now. 

As is proper, these diplomatic consid- 
erations must to some extent determine 
military policy instead of having the 
determination go in reverse as now 
seems to be the case. Any ill-considered, 
hasty use of the atom bomb would de- 
stroy the mutual confidence between 
ourselves and the enslaved peoples whom 
we wish to make our allies. Peace would 
then become impossible. We must re- 
serve the use of the atom bomb for mili- 
tary objectives only and where popula- 
tions are endangered, the people must 
have ample warning. Fortunately the 
more recent developments in atomic 
warfare seem to make these policies pos- 
sible where they did not seem so a year 
or two ago. 

Mr. President, we must cut down our 
expenditures. We must wage a more 
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successful contest with the Politburo. 
We can do both. If the proposals in my 
motion are backed up by appropriate ac- 
oe by our State Department we will do 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont resist the use of 
the atomic bomb as a tactical weapon if 
an overwhelming enemy offensive is 
shortly to be launched against the al- 
lied forces in Korea? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I express the belief 
which I have been led to by news reports 
and not by inside information, that the 
development of the atomic weapon as a 
tactical weapon is well under way, and I 
see no objection to its use as a tactical 
weapon. But we would lose any chance 
of world peace if we use it as a weapon 
of mass destruction of populations. 

Mr. CAIN. Ithank the Senator for his 
reply. May I call to his attention that it 
was some 4 or 5 months ago that the 
Senator from Washington introduced 
into the Recor a very thoughtful article 
by Maj. Gen. James Gavin of the Defense 
Establishment on the question: “How 
Shall the Atomic Bomb Be Used and 
Properly Employed as a Tactical Wea- 
pon?” General Gavin was in support 
of such use, and I know the Senator 
from Vermont will find that article pro- 
vocative if time permits him to study it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I shall look at it with interest. 

Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which begins on line 17 of page 55 
Was passed over yesterday at the request 
of several Senators, in order that the 
subcommittee chairman, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], might 
confer with officials within the Defense 
Establishment so that the Senate might 
be possessed of a broader information. 
My understanding is that the Senator 
from Wyoming now has that informa- 
tion, and I wonder if he would like to 
offer it at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that we have not reached that 
amendment. Several other committee 
amendments were passed over yesterday. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to answering the ques- 
tion of the Senator at this time. But, of 
course, it would be in proper order if 
we waited until the amendment was 
reached. 

Mr. CAIN. Many of us are interested 
in this item, but if it would better serve 
the purpose of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and the Senate to come to the 
question at a later hour, that would be 
most agreeable to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no objec- 
tion to finishing it immediately, if that 
is the desire, and since the Senator from 
Washington is on his feet, why not let us 
do it now? 

The amendment referred to appears 
on page 55, beginning in line 17. 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is the deletion 
by the Committee on Appropriations of 
the so-called Van Zandt amendment, 
which was an amendment offered upon 
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the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. As I explained yesterday at some 
length, the committee was impelled to 
delete this amendment because of the 
persuasive testimony which was pre- 
sented by all the armed services that if 
the rotation policy were not followed out 
it would upset the rotation program and 
serioulsy impair national defense, the 
security of the country. The commit- 
tee, however, recognizing the importance 
of not compelling reservists who have 
served overseas to serve longer than 12 
months, if possible, in active service in 
Korea particularly, added this para- 
graph in the report: 

The committee strongly feels that the 
plans of the armed services should be coordi- 
nated with the provisions of the Universal 
Military Training Act and that inactive und 
volunteer reservists cf prior war service 
should be discharged as soon as possible con- 
sistent with defense needs. Short of all- 
out global war the committee does not ex- 
pect any branch of tke armed services to 
call any more men inyoluntarily into service 
who have had 12 months’ service during 
World War II, 


The Senator from Washington in a 
lengthy colloquy with the chairman of 
the subcom:nittee yesterday asked sev- 
eral questions with respect to what the 
likelihood would be of the Department 
of Defense carrying out this policy. He 
asked me if I would get in touch with 
the Department of Defense and procure 
a response. That I have done. I hold 
in my hand a memorandum furnished 
by Brigadier General Moore, which is a 
summary of three statements from each 
of the armed services, copies of which I 
handed to the Senator from Washington, 
which he now has. The summary which 
the Senator from Washington and I read 
together—it is dated September 11, and 
is a memorandum for my information 
and for the information of the Senate— 
reads as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR O’MAHONEY 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1951. 

1. Will the Department of Defense cancel 
pending orders to report for duty pertain- 
ing to those inactive and involuntary organ- 
ized reservists personnel serving 12 months 
in World War II? 

2. Hereafter will the Department agree 
that they will not call any more inactive 
or involuntary organized reservists who 
served 12 months in World War II? 

I consulted with Secretary Rosenberg re- 
garding the above two questions and she, in 
turn, consulted with the services. I am 
afraid that these questions reflect a mis- 
understanding of, or lack of clarity in, De- 
fense's position. 

In essence, the Department of Defense 
position is as follows: 

1, The Department is releasing volunteer 
and inactive (nonpay status) inactive re- 
servists as fast as it possibly can without 
(a) abandoning rotation plans; (b) endan- 
gering the combat effect'veness of the sery- 
ices; (c) calling up large numbers of addi- 
tional volunteer and inactive (nonpay 
status) reservists and breaking up trained 
reserve units and using the men as indi- 
vidual replacements, 

2. The Department is making every ort 
to minimize further recalls of volunteer 
inactive reservists. 

(a) Enlisted men in this category: The 
Army is making no calls on these men; the 
Air Force is making no calls on these men; 
the Navy expects to stop calling such men 
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by January 1, 1952; the Marine Corps has 
virtually exhausted such men. 

(b) Officers in this category: The Army is 
not now issuing active-duty orders to men 
in this category but may have to do so in 
the future; the Air Force will only call such 
men as are absolutely essential for opera- 
tions, predominantly combat crews requir- 
ing long training periods; the Navy has a 
continuing need for such officers but will 
minimize its calls to the maximum extent; 
the Marine Corps has virtually exhausted 
this category. 

(c) Mrs. Rosenberg is developing a coor- 
dinated program to screen any future plans 
for recalls, from the viewpoint of need, uti- 
lization, and alternate sources, 4 

(d) Training programs for replacement 
personnel have been accelerated to the maxi- 
mum but the flow does not yet meet urgent 
immediate requirements. The services 
strongly warn against any further inflexible 
restriction on the recall of reserves. 


Attached are the categorical answers 
of the services. 

I do not know that it is necessary to 
read the categorical answers. I shall be 
glad to ask that they be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in further amplifi- 
cation of the summary prepared by Gen- 
eral Moore. Let me say that these are 
the considerations which moved the 
committee to recommend the deletion of 
the amendment. In the summary the 
reasons are these: 

The Department of Defense is promot- 
ing a rotation program by which it is 
hoped to have at least 100,000 men back 
from Korea by December; by which it is 
hoped to release from active duty those 
men who served during last winter in 
Korea; and by which, in accomplishing 
that purpose, the military effectiveness 
of our armed services in Korea shall not 
be impaired. Our feeling was that to 
write this amendment or any modifica- 
tion of the amendment into the bill 
would introduce a degree of inflexibility 
which would not be in the public inter- 
est, and which would not be in the inter- 
est of reservists themselves. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator from 
Wyoming evidenced a willingness to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point 
the individual memoranda from the 
three services. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. They will be 
furnished for the Recorp, unless upon 
examination we find restricted informa- 
tion in them. I doubt that, but I shall 
be very glad to consult with the Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I find that there is no re- 
stricted information in the individual 
memoranda from the three services, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randa were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1951. 
Subject: Senator O’Manoney’s request for 
information. 
1. In reference to your memorandum of 


September 11, 1951, the following is sub- 
mitted: 


2. It will be impossible for the Navy to 
agree to cancel pending orders to veteran 
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volunteer reservists involuntarily recalled. 
It is hoped that after January 1, 1952, it will 
not be necessary to call any more enlisted 
personnel in this catgory. 

3. The situation in regard to officers is 
such that the Navy cannot cancel pending 
orders to veteran volunteer reservists who 
are being called involuntarily. Neither can 
the Navy agree not to call any more such 
officers. The total officer strength of the 
Regular Navy is 42,334. To officer the Naval 
Establishment as recommended by the JCS 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense 
and the President will require 80,500 officers 
on July 1, 1952. The Navy is commissioning 
about 9,000 officers a year. Under present 
facilities and funds this cannot be greatly 
accelerated, nor can these young men im- 
mediately take the place of experienced 
veterans. 

4. To agree to either point I or II would 
result in a progressive degeneration of the 
war readiness of naval operating forces 
through lack of sufficient numbers of ade- 
quately trained personnel, 

L. T. DUBOSE. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, September 11, 1951. 


In reply to your request for an Air Force 
position on the query of Senator O'MAHONEY, 
the following is submitted: 

(a) It is assumed that the query has ref- 
erence to unpaid reserve categories. 

1. The Air Force is not ordering enlisted 
personnel in this category to active duty. 
Those who desire release will be separated as 
soon as possible but in no case later than 12 
months from the date they reported to duty. 

2. The Air Force is reducing the calls to ac- 
tive duty of Reserve officers in this category 
to the minimum consistent with urgent re- 
quirements in critical skill areas that can be 
met from no other source. There are very few 
outstanding orders and personnel involved 
have in every case been given an opportunity 
to request delay or release before appropriate 
delay and appeal boards. 

8. Revocation of orders is not considered 
appropriate. Where hardship becomes ap- 
parent in individual cases, revocation is the 
normal policy. 

(b) Concerning future policy, it is the in- 
tent of tre Air Force to eliminate ordering to 
duty of unpaid Reserves with the exception 
of the following: 

1. Reservists who desire active duty and 
for whom a requirement exists. 

2. Limited critical skill reservists who are 
absolutely essential to the fulfillment of ur- 
gent operational commitments of the Air 
Force. 

The Air Force does plan to order into active 
duty small numbers of paid Reserve forces 
personnel as may be necessary in meeting ap- 
proved force objectives. 

JAMES P. GOODE, 
Deputy for Personnel Management 
(For and in the absence of Eugene M. 
Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force). 


MEMORANDUM FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 
PROCUREMENT BRANCH, 
September 11, 1951. 
Subject: Ordering reservsts into the active 
military service. 

1. Reference is made to your memoran- 
dum, dated September 11, 1951, requesting 
certain information for Senator O'MAHONEY. 

2. With the present program of releases, 
plus the need for additional officers as a 
result of the change of structure in the 
Army, the Army has a considerable require- 
ment for additional officers, and cannot at 
this time commit itself to using only those 
officers who have had less than 12 months’ 
service in World War II, 
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8. The Army does not favor ordering offi- 
ccrs of the Inactive Reserve into the active 
military service against their will and will 
meke every effort to avoid such action. 

4. It will probably be necessary to order 
into the active military service officers of 
the Volunteer Reserve who have had 12 
months’ service in World War II. 

5. It will undoubtedly be necessary to 
order into the active service a number of 
Organized Reserve units whose personnel 
may have had 12 months’ service in World 
War I. 

6. Therefore, the Army cannot commit it- 
self to using only those reservists who have 
had less than 12 months’ service in World 
War II. The most recent program for in- 
voluntary ordering reservists into the active 
military service was limited to the Volun- 
teer Reserve. This program, with its lib- 
eral exemptions for hardship cases and oc- 
cupatonal specialties, failed to produce suffi- 
cient combat arms company-grade officers 
in the company grades. At present the only 
source of combat arms company-grade offi- 
cers is the Organized Reserve units and the 
Inactive Reserve. 

7. In view of the comments above, it is 
obviously impracticable to cancel pending 
orders to volunteer officer reservists now in 
a delay status who have had 12 months’ 
service in World War II. Enlisted reservists 
in a delay status were canceled. 

EARL B. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington takes it for granted that the Sen- 
ator from Wyomir.g and he are in agree- 
ment that what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just offered to the Senate as 
having come from the Defense Establish- 
ment bears almost no similarity to the 
reference to this question made in the 
committee report on page 7, where the 
committee in good faith says: 

Short of all-out global war the committee 
does not expect any branch of the armed 
services to call any more men involuntarily 
into service who have had 12 months’ service 
during World War II. 


My own understanding of what the 
Senator from Wyoming has just offered 
is that it is not only likely, but it is al- 
most a certainty, that every one of the 
three branches of the service does intend, 
for one reason or another, to continue to 
call into active service some of the volun- 
tary and inactive reservists who previous- 
ly have had 12 or more months of service 
in World War II. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say to 
the Senator from Washington that I 
think his statement is not strictly ac- 
curate, because it is explicitly set forth 
in the memorandum with respect to en- 
listment in this category that the Army 
is making no calls on these men; the Air 
Force is making no calls on these men; 
the Navy expects to stop calling such 
men by January 1, 1952; and the Marine 
Corps has virtually exhausted such men. 

That is the situation with respect to 
enlisted men. With respect to officers, 
the situation is as follows: 

The Army is not now issuing active-duty 
orders to -nen in this category, but may 
have to do so in the future. 

* = . s * 

(e) Mrs. Rosenberg is developing a co- 
ordinated program to screen any future plans 
for recalls from the viewpoint of need, utili- 
zation, and alternate sources. 

(d) Training programs for replacement 
personnel bave been accelerated to the maxi- 
mum but the flow does not yet meet urgent, 
immediate requirements. 
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I believe that this memorandum indi- 
cates the clear intention on the part of 
the Department of Defense to cooperate 
in this matter and stop the calling of 
men in this category, save only that 
they do not want to upset the rotation 
program and do not want to jeopardize 
the national security. 

Mr. CAIN. My only purpose in asking 
the questions yesterday and today is to 
make as certain as we can that the most 
accurate information is available, in 
order that Senators and Members of the 
House may intelligently and accurately 
respond to their mail. Should the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming so permit, I should 
like to give him my own reaction to the 
memorandum he has just read from the 
Defense Establishment. 

The memorandum which Secretary 
Rosenberg has submitted to the Senator 
from Wyoming in answer to the ques- 
tions raised in our discussion of yester- 
day appears to state only in general 
terms what the services are now doing 
with respect to the recall of inactive or 
volunteer reserves. If I am correctly 
informed, the Army ceased a few months 
ago the calling of enlisted personnel of 
the inactive reserve who served during 
World War II. The Marine Corps has 
already called to active duty almost all, 
if not all, of its inactive reservists, so 
that the problem so far as the Marine 
Corps is concerned is to get these men 
released as early as practicable. The 
Navy is still calling—so I am informed— 
and plans to continue to call, both offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers of the 
inactive reserve. The Air Force, in 
order to meet the 95-wing program, will 
be short of pilots and navigators, and 
to meet these requirements anticipates 
calling members of the inactive reserve, 

I am unable to reconcile the antici- 
pated plans with the sentence which I 
have read from page 7 of the committee 
report. 

Mr. President, I think this question 
ought to be resolved, and that the Con- 
gress ought not to say one thing in an 
official report, while the Department of 


Defense issues recall orders in direct, 


contradiction to what the committee, in 
the best of good faith, has offered to the 
Senate. Members of the reserve, wheth- 
er they are now on duty, now under 
orders, or now still at home, have an 
overriding interest in the answer to the 
questions which several of us raised yes- 
terday and are raising now. 

The Korean war started more than 
14 months ago, and more than 8 months 
ago the President determined that we 
required a military force of three and 
one-half million men. It would seem to 
me that during all this time the De- 
partment of Defense could have figured 
out its manpower requirements in suf- 
ficient detail so as to be able to tell us 
now exactly, and not in general terms, 
how these requirements are to be met. 
But the Congress continues to receive 
information only in broad and vague 
terms. I believe that as Members of the 
Congress we are entitled to this infor- 
mation in order that we may be honest 
and forthright in replying to the thou- 
sands of letters which we are receiving 
weekly from reservists throughout the 
country, 
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I know that in the days immediately 
ahead thousands of young Americans 
are going to clip the Senate committee 
report information out of the news- 
papers and send it to us with the request 
that we promptly see to it that they 
are not called to the Federal active serv- 
ice, out of the inactive and volunteer 
reserve. 3 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLSON. Iappreciate the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn] on the 
problem which we discussed rather gen- 
erally yesterday. 

I am pleased to note that the Army 
is making every effort to live up to its 
program of releasing the enlisted reserv- 
ists, 5 percent in July, 10 percent in 
August, 20 percent in September, 25 per- 
cent in October, 25 percent in November, 
and the balance in December. That in- 
formation comes to me from the hear- 
ings. Of course, we are pleased to note 
that their schedule is up to date. 

Yesterday it was stated on the floor 
of the Senate that no man who served in 
Korea in the last winter campaign would 
be called to serve another tour of duty, 
for which we are all grateful. P 

However, I think there is another 
problem which has not been solved, and 
that is with respect to the inactive re- 
servists and the enlisted reservists, al- 
though the enlisted reservists are taken 
care of, according to the schedule. I 
refer particularly to the second lieuten- 
ants, the first lieutenants, and the cap- 
tains. It seems to me that they have 
nothing to look forward to but to full 17 
months of service. There is only one 
answer to the problem, and I should like 
to address myself to it for a moment. It 
is the expansion of the officer-candidate 
schools, 

During World War II we had officer- 
candidate schools which graduated offi- 
cers at the rate of 200 or more a day. I 
note from the hearings that at the be- 
ginning of the war in Korea we had a 
capacity of 400 officer candidates in the 
officer-candidate school, which is lo- 
cated at Fort Riley, Kans. In February 
of this year we had increased the capac- ` 
ity to train officer candidates to 4,000. 
Now I am advised that as of this date we 
can train 8,000 officers. 

The question naturally arises as to 
why the officer-candidate schools are not 
filled. If my information is correct, it 
is impossible to turn out 2,500 officers 
from a school which has a capacity of 
8,000. It seems to me that the military 
authorities have fallen down in the 


situation. 


Mr. CAIN. I share in general the 
views which have just been expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 
I believe it would be relatively simple for 
the Defense Establishment to tell us what 
kind of effort they are making to pre- 
pare and train young officers out of the 
Korean war generation, in order that 
we may not have to call u> Inactive Re- 
serve officers and enlisted personnel tc 
serve in the Korean war, and that we 
may more rapidly release from active 
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duty in Korea such officers and enlisted 
personnel as.are presently serving. Does 
the Senator from Kansas have any ad- 
ditional information on the status of the 
officer-candidate schools and on the pro- 
grams and policies relating to them? 

Mr. CARLSON. My information is 
based on the hearings and discussions 
with individuals who are familiar with 
the situation as to officer candidate 
schools. Of course, we are training some 
splendid officers at West Point. We are 
training some very good officers in 
ROTC units. However, in the present 
situation we are using officers who were 
in the Inactive Reserve. When they en- 
tered that status, they felt that they 
would not be called into service unless 
an actual war was declared. I believe 
they are entitled to some consideration. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Washington that I had fully intended to 
reoffer the amendment which was 
stricken by the committee. However, in 
view of the statements of the chairman 
of the subcommittee and contacts with 
the Defense Department, I am convinced 
that they are doing the best they can. 
I sincerely hope that they will continue 
to try to improve a situation which I 
think is unjustified and unwarranted in 
view of the length of time they have 
had with the program. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. In 
view of the fact that the Defense Estab- 
lishment is going to reexplore the whole 
question of the proper utilization of the 
Inactive or Volunteer Reserves, and how 
to avoid calling them to active duty, I 
should like to read at least a portion of 
two letters recently received, one by my- 
self and one by a colleague, dealing with 
this question. One of these letters is 
dated September 6, and comes from a 
city in Massachusetts. The writer of the 
letter, who is a major in the Inactive 
Reserves, writes as follows: 

I would like to mention the following 
points which are most unfair in the program 
of recalling members of the Reserve com- 
ponents: 

1. No real recognition is given to length 
of service during World War II. I served 
from April 1, 1941, to February 28, 1946 (59 
months) which is much longer than the 
average length of service. As a first lieuten- 
ant, Army, Infantry, I am presently under 
orders to report for active duty on October 
. 16 for a period of 24 months. 

2. Very few Reserve units are being called 
to duty. Why can’t Active Reserve officers 
and enlisted men be called in as individuals 
to replace those of the Inactive Reserve? 
The Active Reserve has indicated interest in 
serving by their willingness to attend drills, 
meetings, and summer camps for which they 
are paid. 

3. I signed up for the Reserve Corps for a 
5-year period with no intention on my part 
to extend it. The time has expired, yet I 
am compelled to serve since the time limit 
was extended indefinitely and the choice of 
resigning withdrawn. This strikes me as a 
violation of a contractual agreement I en- 
tered into with the Army. 

4, What has the Army planned, or accom- 
plished, in the direction of creating a new 
and young supply of officers? Are they ac- 
tive in promoting the use of ROTC? Are 
they operating officer-training schools, such 
as Fort Benning, to their fullest capacity? 
Fifteen months after I was drafted as a pri- 
vate in April 1941 I was commissioned as an 
officer from Fort Benning. Almost the same 


length of time has passed since the start of 
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the Korean war. If the Army is doing what 
they should be doing a new supply of Officers 
should be graduating steadily and these 
should be used to immediately replace the 
Inactive Reserve officers. 

5. Officers who are overage-in-grade for 
the combat arms should be immediately re- 
leased from duty or from orders if they 
haven't already reported. 

It strikes me that the Defense Department 
and the Army is following a blind and un- 
realistic policy. By continuing this policy 
they will wreck the whole future structure 
of the Reserve Corps, for nobody in their 
right mind would again consider signing up 
for the Reserves after the example of shabby 
treatment they have been receiving since 
last summer. Do they expect the morale 
of men like me to be high? I do not feel 
the least bit cooperative and I'm sure this 
will reflect in the performance of my duties 
if I am compelled to serve against my will 
under the conditions which exist today. I 
know I do not speak for myself alone. I 
know this feeling is universal among the 
Reserves, especially the Inactive Reserves 
who were called involuntarily, and it most 
definitely will affect the quality of the Army. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Most certainly. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Washington fully agree with 
the writer of that letter when he asks 
the question as to whether there was a 
clear violation of an implied contract, 
if not an express contract, in holding 
him beyond his period of time? 

Mr. CAIN. I could not agree more 
fully. I believe it is a very legitimate 
question to ask. It is a question which 
ought to be studied thoughtfully and 
sincerely by both the Defense Establish- 
ment and Congress. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be pleased to do so. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Does the Senator 
from Washington agree that the memo- 
randum presented by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], intending 
to be reassuring, lacks completely any 
assurance as to the policy in the future? 

Mr. CAIN. It is my own view that the 
Senate committee was totally misin- 
formed. I believe the Senate committee 
acted in good faith yesterday when the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
said he thought and had reason to be- 
lieve that none of the services had any 
further intention of calling voluntary 
and inactive reservists to active duty. 
The memorandum from the Assistant 
Secretary’s Office says, in effect: “In 
those cases where we are not presently 
calling such inactive reservists and vol- 
unteers to active duty, we are most likely 
to be confronted with a need to do so at 
some time in the future.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
permit me to interrupt? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say that I 
endeavored yesterday to make it quite 
clear that I was not giving a hard and 
fast assurance, and it was because of 
that fact that I sought to get the addi- 
tional information, in cooperation with 
the Senator from Washington. How- 
ever, I did point out that the three serv- 
ices are uniting in their program of ro- 
tation, and that the only thing in the 
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world that restrains them from giving 

an absolutely conclusive agreement is 

that they know that to do so would seri- 
ously impair the military efficiency of 
many of the units. 

I have before me the testimony which 
was presented in the committee. The 
Army’s presentation made it clear that 
the proposed 12-month provision would 
in all likelihood necessitate the recall of 
additional National Guard and Reserve 
divisions and small units for the sole 
purpose of using individual members to 
fill levies to meet overseas requirements. 

For the Navy, the statement was made 
that the ships of the Navy would require 
trained replacements for thousands of 
petty officers whose loss during the first 
half of the fiscal year 1952 had not been 
contemplated; and later the witnesses 
said that the Reserve replacements had 
been exhausted and that replacements 
could be obtained only by new procure- 
ments and training. 

It is obvious that if by law we require 
the discharge of certain individuals in 
certain categories, and if thereafter it is 
impossible to obtain replacements except 
by drawing upon untrained persons, the 
situation is one of the most extreme dif- 
ficulty. 

I feel that the memorandum I read, 
after exhibiting it to the Senator from 
Washington, shows a clear intent on the 
part of the three services to comply. 
However, let us not overlook the serious- 
ness of maintaining the efficient military 
strength of the armed services. 

I have before me carefully prepared 
statements which were issued in behalf 
of each of the services. The first of 
these is by Gen. J. Lawton Collins and 
Earl D. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
the Army. 

The second is a statement which was 
made by the late Admiral Forrest Sher- 
man, on behalf of the Navy. 

The third is a statement by Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, on behalf of the Air 
Force. 

Finally, there is a statement by Gen- 
eral Cates, on behalf of the Marine 
Corps. 

I shall not undertake to read these 
statements at this time, but I now ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT CONCERNING EFFECT ON THE ARMY 
OF THE RELEASE OF VOLUNTEER RESERVISTS 
UPON THE COMPLETION OF 12 MONTHS’ Ac- 
TIVE DUTY 
The 12-month plan, although outwardly 

commensurate with Army capabilities for 

releasing enlisted personnel, materially dif- 
fers as to timing and flexibility of release. 

The Army capability would enable specialists 

to be retained until they can be replaced and 

would enable local commanders to stagger 
the releases to maintain the efficiency of 
their units. For example, a signal battalion 
with 100 key specialists who came into the 

Army in the same month would be rendered 

ineffective under the 12-month plan. Inso- 

far as officer personnel is concerned, the 12- 

month plan would have a grave effect on the 

Army. There are now in the Army 46,500 

Reserve officers who were called to active 

duty as individuals. If the 12-month plan 


were put into effect during the next year, it 
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would be necessary to order into active mili- 
tary service at least 38,550 officers to replace 
the officers discharged. This does.not allow 
for continuity or overlap necessary to main- 
tain combat effectiveness, estimated to re- 
quire an additional 6,000 to 7,000 officers. 
Replacement officers must be procured well 
in advance of departure dates of outgoing 
officers. It is emphasized that a 12-month 
period of service will produce an effective 
tour of duty of about 10 to 11 months. 

To accomplish its mission, the Army must 
maintain its forces in the United States and 
overseas at maximum strength. Conse- 
quently, before large numbers of officers can 
be discharged, trained replacements must be 
available. At the present time there are 
only three sources of trained-officer replace- 
ments available; 

(a) From the organized units of the Re- 
serve Corps. 

(b) From the Inactive Reserve. 

(e) Individual volunteers. 

The Army position has been that no indi- 
viduals should be involuntarily recalled to 
duty if they are members of organized troop- 
basis units. This concept is based on our 
over-all mobilization plan which places great 
emphasis on the future availability of com- 
plete units in thet Organized Reserve. If 
we strip these units of their officer strength, 
our mobilization plan is seriously affected. A 
considerable number of officers have already 
volunteered, and it is questionable whéther 
large numbers could be obtained from this 
source. In view of these facts, it would ap- 
pear that the great bulk of replacements 
would, of necessity, come from the Inac- 
tive Reserve, 

J. LAWTON COLLINS, 
EARL D. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of Army. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING EFFECT ON THE NAVY 
OF RELEASE OF VOLUNTEER RESERVISTS UPON 
THE COMPLETION OF 12 MONTHS’ ACTIVE DUTY 


If legislation is enacted requiring the Navy 
to release veteran volunteer reservists after 
a maximum of 12 months’ active duty, its 
implementation by the Navy will immobilize 
for varying periods of time many of the 
ships and units which have been reactivated 
within the past year and will create seriously 
adverse conditions in remaining fleet units, 
including those in Korean waters. 

The ships and units reactivated during the 
past year have been approximately 75 per- 
cent manned by naval reservists and their 
crews are still predominantly Reserve. If 
faced with this legislation, and in order to 
remain mobile, these ships and units will 
require trained replacements in such cate- 
gories as gunners’ mates, boilermen, quarter- 
masters, sonarmen, machinists’ mates, radio- 
men, pharmacists’ mates, radarmen, etc., for 
the Naval Reserve petty officers released by 
this requirement. Such replacements are 
not currently available in such numbers as 
will be required in some critical ratings, 
either in the active Navy or in the Naval 
Reserve still on inactive duty. 

Insofar as commissioned officers are con- 
cerned, such a release program will require 
the ordering to active duty of additional 
thousands of veteran Volunteer reservists as 
replacements for those whose release would 
be accelerated. 

Aside from the loss of efficiency within in- 
dividual units caused by this heavy turn-over 
and the additional expense to the Govern- 
ment of calling large numbers of personnel 
to active duty for only 12 months’ active 
service, it will entail the ordering of thou- 
sands of volunteer reservists to active service 
with little or no advance warning. The net 
result insofar as the Navy is concerned of 
any mandatory release program for veterans 
after 12 months’ active service will be con- 
fusion comparable to that experienced in 
1946 in the face of a world situation infinitely 
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more serious in its possible effect to this 
country. 
Forrest SHERMAN, 
STATEMENT CONCERNING EFFECT ON THE AIR 
FORCE OF THE RELEASE OF VOLUNTEER RE- 
SERVISTS UPON THE COMPLETION OF 12 
MONTHS’ ACTIVE Duty 


Legislation requiring the release of the 
Volunteer Air Reserve airmen at the end of 12 
months would have no effect upon the Air 
Force inasmuch as our recently announced 
plan provides for release of these airmen at 
12 months, if they so desire. The officer sit- 
uation is entirely different, however. Release 
of the Volunteer Air Reserve officers at the 
end of 12 months, which is 9 months earlier 
than now planned, has an unacceptable im- 
pact on maintenance of a combat effective 
force. This has been repeatedly emphasized 
in previous presentations to congressional 
committees. Volunteer Air Reserve officers 
ordered into active military service represent 
primarily critical skills that will be needed 
for the maximum allowable time as now pre- 
scribed by law. In this connection, the re- 
lease plan of the Air Force should not be 
interpreted as entirely inflexible. Consistent 
with the intent of any of the proposed re- 
lease plans, the Air Force has no intention of 
holding these Volunteer Air Reserve officers 
any longer than absolutely necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, to the maximum extent that 
trained volunteer replacements can be made 
available, these reservists will be released 
short of 21 months. 

A second consideration that should not be 
Overlooked concerns the additional recalls 
from the Volunteer Air Reserve made manda- 
tory by such a plan. As you know, Organized 
Air Reserve resources have been virtually 
depleted; therefore, the Volunteer Air Reserve 
constitutes the only remaining resource the 
Air Force can draw upon to augment normal 
officer procurement from ROTC, OCS, etc. 
Under a 12-month release plan, approxi- 
mately 17,300 officers would have to be or- 
dered into service from the Volunteer Air 
Reserve during fiscal year 1952 in addition 
to the already planned recall of 14,250 un- 
der a 21-month release program. 

For the above reasons, the Air Force op- 
poses the proposed provision of law requiring 
release of Volunteer Air reservists at the end 
of 12 months’ service. 

Hoyt S. VANDENBERG. 
STATEMENT CONCERNING EFFECT ON THE MARINE 

CORPS OF THE RELEASE OF VOLUNTEER RE- 

SERVISTS UPON THE COMPLETION oF 12 

MONTHs' ACTIVE DUTY 


Under a program of mandatory release up- 
on completion of only 12 months’ active serv- 
ice, large numbers of veteran Volunteer Re- 
servists must be released considerably before 
the time currently planned. The Marine 
Corps has on active duty essentially all of its 
reservists who are usable under conditions 
such as the present. Unlike the larger serv- 
ices, additional reservists cannot be ordered 
in to replace those released. The early pro- 
curement of additional recruits and new 
second lieutenants as replacements would 
require an increase in both the ceiling and 
average strengths (with a resultant increase 
in total cost). At this very late date it would 
be physically impossible to procure and train 
these replacements (even if the authority 
and money were available) before the trained 
reservists would have to be released. This 
could have but one result—the serious low- 
ering of the combat efficienty of major Ma- 
rine Corps units, not only in the United 
States but also those in action in Korea. 
The Commandant feels obligated to make 
this point clear so that the Congress will 
understand the effect which would be pre- 
cipitated by their action in releasing these 
Volunteer Reserve veterans after only 12 
months’ active duty. 

C. B. CATES. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am quite confident that if the Members 
of the Senate were to read the state- 
ments and if they had listened to the 
testimony, as the committee did, they 
would come to absolutely the same con- 
clusions, 

We sincerely regret the difficulty; but 
it must be remembered that these men 
are scattered through the three services, 
and some of them are concentrated in 
companies or battalions or regiments or 
on naval vessels, and to take all of them 
from one unit would deprive some com- 
panies or battalions or regiments or 
naval vessels of their essential, key per- 
sonnel. Of course the committee did not 
wish to do that. 

So I trust that the amendment will be 
agreed to. I assure the Members of the 
Senate that when the bill goes to con- 
ference, because those who will serve as 
Senate conferees feel exactly as do the 
Senators who have spoken, we shall give 
this matter additional consideration and 
shall discuss fully with the conferees on 
the part of the House the entire situa- 
tion, in the hope of improving it. 

I feel that the record is replete with 
testimony, from the top-flight com- 
manders on down, including the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense, that the purpose is 
to remedy this situation. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the atmos- 
phere in which this question has been 
discussed has been most friendly, and 
certainly I am grateful for that. 

I have neither a desire nor an inten- 
tion to overlook any of the realities of 
the day in which we live. However, I, 
like many of the other Members of this 
body and many of the members of the 
Reserves, both the active and the inac- 
tive ones, wish only to know what the 
facts are, so that we may be guided 
accordingly. 

Mr. President, to repeat by way of em- 
phasis, but with no desire to be disre- 
spectful to anyone, let me say that on 
yesterday we observed that in its report 
the committee has said: 

Short of all-out global war, the committee 
does not expect any branch of the armed 
services to call any more men involuntarily 
into service who have had 12 months’ sery- 
ice during World War II. 


In that sentence the committee has 
said that on the basis of the advice which 
has come to it, it is convinced that no 
more Inactive and Volunteer Reserves 
will be called into the Federal service if 
the men have served for as long as 12 
months in World War II. 

During our colloquy on yesterday, I 
asked the Senator from Wyoming what 
he meant by the use of the word “men” 
in that sentence. Quite frankly and 
fully he said that it covered both enlisted 
personnel and officers. 

All I have endeavored to establish in 
our minds is that whatever may be the 
reasons for it, the armed services be- 
lieve they are confronted with a situa- 
tion which will demand that they con- 
tinue to call inactive and volunteer re- 
servists into active service, and we must 
take this opportunity to advise the Na- 
tion what the situation appears to be. 
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Mr. President, I do not know how 
many inactive and volunteer reservists 
are going to be called into the active 
service; but I hold in my hand a recent 
issue—that for August 31, 1951—of the 
United States News and World Report, 
and on page 40 that issue carries an in- 
teresting article which all of us should 
read. The article bears the title “Why 
Reserve Calls Go On.” I now shall ask 
unanimous consent to have this brief but 
illuminating article printed in its en- 
tirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From United States News and World Report 
for August 31, 1951] 


Way RESERVE CALLS Go ON 
WHY ARE RESERVISTS STILL BEING RECALLED? 


Basically, it is because the Armed Forces 
are still expanding. Manpower strength 
is going up at least 250,000 men this year. 
Also, the need remains critical for really 
skilled and experienced leaders and special- 
ists. 


JUST WHO IS BEING RECALLED NOW? 


The Air Force is calling in about 21,000 
Reserve officers from its Voluntary Reserve 
during the year to end June 30, 1952. The 
Navy is ordering up about 3,000 officers from 
its Organized Reserve and 1,000 to 2,000—in- 
cluding some chaplains—from its Volunteer 
Reserve. The Army is going to recall at least 
5,000 officers in the volunteer category, and 
it may need another 10,000 or more before 
the year is up. 

Some of those needed will volunteer. But 
many will have to be recalled involuntarily. 
There’s no guaranty against recall for a 
Reserve officer, so far. 


YET A NEW WHOLESALE RECALL OF OFFICERS IS 
NOT LOOMING? 


No; the Armed Forces are just going ahead 
with the limited program adopted last 
spring. It won't approach the call-up of 
last winter. Some changes are in the wind, 
however, that could make a much larger call 
for reservists necessary. 


WHAT MIGHT CAUSE RECALLS TO EXPAND? 


Two possible developments. One is final 
approval by Congress of a new plan to re- 
quire discharge after 12 months of active 
duty for veteran Reserve officers and enlisted 
men who were not in drill-pay status when 
they were recalled last winter. This plan was 
approved by the House in the form of an 
amendment to the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill. The amendment was written 
by Representative JaMEs E, VaN Zanptr. The 
Senate may knock out the Van Zandt rider, 
as the Defense Department hopes. But, if 
adopted, this plan will boost demand for 
trained replacements—who can only be 
found among Reserves. 

The other possibility is additional expan- 
sion in the Armed Forces. Both the Army 
and Air Force are asking for more men. If 
their requests are approved, they will need 
more Reserve officers than they now plan to 
get. 


EXACTLY WHAT FACES AN AIR FORCE OFFICER? 


He is one of approximately 200,000 indi- 
viduals left in the pool of World War II 
AF Reserve officers. In months ahead he 
is likely to get a set of orders to report to a 
nearby air base for 4 days of physical exam 
and interview. If he’s a pilot, navigator, 
bombardier or flight engineer, in good 
health, with fairly recent flying practice, 
he almost certainly will be urged to volun- 
teer. If he refuses, he may be drafted 
sooner or later, though the Air Force says 
its official policy is to avoid using any flight 
Personnel psychologically motivated against 
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flying. Electronics experts and men versed 
in administration and supply are in demand 
too. Many will be recalled, voluntarily or 
otherwise. 

At this time, not more than 14 percent of 
the physically fit Air Reserve officers face 
recall. But, with any expansion, the num- 
bers will go up. If Air Force goes from 95 
groups up to 125, for example, 75 percent 
of qualified officers in the pool many be 
required. 

WHAT ARE CHANCES FOR A NAVY OFFICER? 

-The Organized Reserve group numbered 
15,000 a year ago. ‘About 9,000 have been 
recalled, leaving 6,000 at home. About 3,000 
of those—1 out of 2—will be recalled by next 
July. The remaining 3,000 will go out to 
duty in the following year. In the Volunteer 
Reserve group, the Navy has about 235,000 
World War II officers. It plans to call very 
few of these—no more than 1,000 or so. 
Volunteers will fill the billets in most cases. 
But, when volunteers are lacking, some 
specialists will be drafted. Last example 
of that is the involuntary recall of chap- 
lains, just announced. 

HOW ABOUT AN ARMY OFFICER? 

The Army hopes to draw not more than 
5,000 World War II veterans from its pool of 
Reserve officers. They will come from the 
Active Reserve. Officers in the Inactive 
Reserve will not be recalled, as a rule. Here 
again, however, specialists can and will be 
drafted as required. Most Army officers who 
are over-age-in-grade and who have not been 
training in some fashion are not to be 
recalled. 


Mr. CAI. Mr. President, at this 
time I shall refer to only one portion of 
the article, as follows: 

JUST WHO IS BEING RECALLED NOW? 

The Air Force is calling in about 21,000 
Reserve officers from its Volunteer Reserve 
during the year to end June 30, 1952. 


I do not know that to be a fact; but 
if it is in part a fact, it is a complete 
contradiction of che information pro- 
vided to the Appropriations Committee, 
which entitled that committee to say to 
us in all sincerity that it believes that 
no further calls of Volunteer and In- 
active Reserves will be made by any of 
the armed services. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the interest of 
strict accuracy, let me say that what 
the committee said was an expression of 
its own feeling. The statement was 
that— 

The committee strongly feels that the 


plans of the armed services should be co- 
ordinated— 


And so forth. The next sentence 
reads as follows: 

Short of all-out global war the committee 
does not expect any’ branch of the armed 
services to call any more men involuntarily 
into service who have had 12 months’ sery- 
ice during World War II. 


That was an expression of belief and 
hope to the armed services, and was not 
a statement interpreting the testimony 
which was given, for my explanation of 
the testimony throughout was that be- 
cause of the nature of the military sit- 
uation in Korea, it would be impossible 
now, in the opinion of the military, to 
follow the inflexibility of the Van 
Zandt amendment, 
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Mr. CAIN. And, yet, I tiink it per- 
fectly fair to say that the average Amer- 
ican citizen, particularly the Inactive and 
Volunteer Reserve, would wish to be 
guided literally by a ser ence appearing 
in the report of the Senate committee, 
which, in effect says, We, a committee, 
after carefully studying this situation, 
are convinced that the armed services 
have no further intention of calling up 
these Inactive Reserves.“ What the 
Senator from Wyoming has said, and 
said very pleasantly, is that the commit- 
tee simply got the idea from some source 
that there would be no future calling up, 
but from a source which appears to be 
al..ost in direct contradiction to the in- 
formation provided to the Senator from 
Wyoming by the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will now permit me—— 

Mr. CAIN, I gladly yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that is not 
the correct interpretation of what has 
been said or of what the situation is. 
The Senator from Washington has been 
an effective and an intelligent Member 
of this body for some years, and he 
knows perfectly well that there is a great 
difference between language in a bill and 
language in a report. When the House 
committee speaks, it speaks for the 
House committee; and when the Senate 
committee speaks, it speaks for the Sen- 
ate committee. We are now in this par- 
liamentary status: A provision written 
into the House bill has been deleted in 
the Senate committee bill, and until we 
have a conference and the conferees 
meet and agree, then we do not have the 
final word of the Congress. The Sena- 
tor from Washington knows that to be so. 

Mr. CAIN. I would say to my friend 
from Wyoming that the Senator from 
Washington has no desire to labor this 
point much further. I have, however, 
several additional comments to offer. 
One of them is that what the Senator 
from Wyoming has just said gives me 
great distress. He has pointed out that 
the Senator from Washington knows 
that there is a great and vast difference 
between the language used in the bill 
and the language used in the committee 
report. Unfortunately, that is too often 
true. But one fact is undenied, that 
average American citizens, who are the ` 
ones whose rights we seek to protect, re- 
ceive any words coming from the Senate 
of the United States or from the House 
of Representatives as being factual, ob- 
jective, accurate, and true. I said yes- 
terday, and I repeat it, that I merely 
thought the Senator from Wyoming and 
his associates had been misinforrred. I 
at no time suggested that the committee 
sought to misinform the Senate, because 
the Senator from Wyoming went out of 
his way overnight to provide the Senate 
with additional information. 

Mr. President, I shall and will soon 
conclude but wish first to offer for the 
Recorp—and I presume I had better read 
it—a letter from a combat major engi- 
neer now in Korea, which reflects on the 
question we are discussing, and I should 


appreciate it if the Defense Department 
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would give consideration to his views. 
He merely writes to say: 
Avucustr 30, 1951. 
Senator Harry P. Carn, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CAIN: I wish to thank you 
for your prompt reply and for furnishing 
me with a copy of Public Law 51. Having 
a copy of the bill has enabled me to answer 
many questions for men in the unit and has 
cleared up many erroneous opinions to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

We who were active members of the bat- 
talion prior to its being called to duty have 
a feeling that we are being discriminated 
against in that shortly after we were called 
there was a sudden cessation in the calling 
of reservists either active or inactive. Con- 
sequently we feel that we are classed as 
those that got caught. 

Iam wondering what action is being taken 
to release from the service the active re- 
servists? We feel that we have done our 
share in that we have sacrificed homes, fam- 
ilies, and jobs for over a year by being back 
on active duty, 7 months of which has been 
in Korea. This on top of from 3 to 5 years 
service in World War II tends to discourage 
the incentive in an individual especially 
when there is apparently no relief in sight 
for the few who were chosen. 

As I previously mentioned we have been 
in Korea for 7 months. Now we are in- 
formed that local regulations place us in 
competition with members of the Regular 
Army for rotation to the States. It is little 
wonder that a feeling of discrimination pre- 
vails. Were the Army our chosen career 
there would be no grounds for such feeling 
but most of us desire to carry on with our 
civilian life and as time progresses this is 
becoming increasingly more difficult. 

Any information that you can furnish 
me on the status of the active reservist with 
particular emphasis on his release from the 
service will be appreciated. 


My only necessary or required response 
to the major is to send him the remarks 
which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday and today. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from Ore- 
gon raised many of these questions in 
the general Appropriations Committee 
session, on the mark-up, and reserved 
his right of final decision on the over-all 
question until the bill reached the floor. 
The Senator from Oregon is not yet pre- 
pared to say what his ultimate judgment 
on this question will be. 

One question on which it may be that 
the Senator from Washington has an 
opinion—or, if he has not, on which per- 
haps the chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of the bill may be able to help 
us—is this: Is there in effect at the pres- 
ent time in the Defense Establishment a 
priority in rotation? May I have the 
attention of the Senator from Wyoming 
to the question, please? It may be help- 
ful in getting an answer. I think this 
particular question was not raised during 
our consideration of the bill. We were 
rushed at the time, and as a result, we 
did not get all the information which I 
should have liked to have. The question 
Iam asking at this time is this: Is there 
any system of rotation in effect which 
gives priority in rotation to those veter- 
ans of World War II who had at least 12 
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months of service in World War II, over 
those who have come into the service 
and are now in Korea, but who did not 
have such original service in World War 
Il? $ 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. It is my under- 
standing, I should say to the Senator, 
that such priority is nòt given, for the 
reason that in the system of rotation it 
has been desired to release soldiers who 
served through the winter in Korea, or 
who have served for a period of 3 or 4 
years without having had actual service 
in World War II. I find this statement 
with respect to the Army: 

A major effect of the 12-month provision 
with respect to both officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel would be the necessity for suspension 
of overseas rotation planned to commence 
September 5, 1951, when many individuals 
will complete 4 years’ continuous. service 
overseas in December, and the 12-month 
provision would necessitate further exten- 
sion of their overseas tour. 


General McFayden, of the Army, when 
testifying before the committee, de- 
scribed the system, with a chart to il- 
lustrate his testimony. I read from his 
statement: 


General MCFAybEN. I will take time to 
show you the complete personnel picture of 
the Army for the remainder of this year and 
next year, and I think it is of fundamental 
importance in understanding the magnitude 
of this particular amendment. The Army at 
the present time is accomplishing two things 
which are somewhat unparalleled in modern 
times. One is the rotation of an entire field 
army, actively committed against an enemy; 
rotation by individuals and not by sending a 
certain number of people who replace a cer- 
tain number of people, but within that send- 
ing the radar operator to replace the radar 
operator, and the gunner to replace the gun- 
ner, and so forth. 

At the same time, the Army is in a state 
of partial mobilization, call it what we will, 
but we are in a state of partial mobiliza- 
tion, conducting an active operation, and at 
the same time we are functioning under per- 
sonnel limitations, as to lengths of service, 
something that was never encountered in 
World War I, and never encountered in 
World War II. 


There is other testimony to the same 
effect. The release procedure was de- 
scribed by General McFayden in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Now, we plan to stagger out in the 60-day 
period ahead of the 17 months, these officers. 
Not all will go in 60 days, but some will 
begin. Local comman ters will decide which 
officer will leave early and which officer will 
leave late, depending upon their particular 
need, with, of course, preference to the vet- 
erans of long service overseas in World War II 
as opposed to the individual with small or no 
service overseas. 


There is a preference to a degree when 
such preference can be exercised, but not 
an over-all preference. 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to the Senator 
from Oregon that my understanding is 
that no officer or enlisted man is given 
preference with reference to rotation in 
Korea because of any prior service in 
World War II. My information, though 
I may be incorrect, is that the system of 
priorities for rotation in Korea is de- 
termined by the length of time a service- 
man, Officer, or enlisted man has served 
in Korea. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CORDON. The statement just 
read by the Senator from Wyoming 
would indicate that there is a preference 
given to those who served in World War 
II, and that such preference, by degree, 
at least, favored those who had served 
the longest period in World War II. 
That preference certainly is what should 
be given, and I am interested in whether, 
as a matter of fact, it is given. 

Mr. CAIN. That Ido not know to be 
a fact. 

Mr. CORDON. I think we must have 
in mind that we are dealing with human 
beings, that we are dealing with fam- 
ilies, that we are dealing with a very 
considerable segment of our citizenry, 
and that those who served in World War 
II had their service over 5 years ago. 
They are now 5 years older. They have 
been assimilated into the life of the 
country. They have taken over the ob- 
ligations of citizenship. They have wives 
and children, and they are in an al- 
together different position in this mat- 
ter from that of a young man who has 
not yet become identified with respect to 
family, the obligations to support a fam- 
ily, to support himself, and to take his 
position in the civilian aspects of the 
country. Unless something is done to 
set aside sharply the preference so as to 
permit those who because of age alone 
would not be taken today if it were pure- 
ly a question of draft, but who are taken 
solely because they have a Reserve 
status—unless something is done for a 
more definite rotation—I would strongly 
support the rotation which is provided 
for in the bill; and I do not want to do 
that. 

I realize that we are facing a condition 
and not a theory. I realize that the sit- 
uation is not the ideal. I realize that it 
has been bungled, and I realize that what 
we were led to believe was a striking 
force that could strike at “4 o’clock in 
the morning” was nothing of the kind, 
and that we have put back into uniform 
many men who never should have been 
called. Someone has bungled and who- 
ever it is, there is a responsibility which 
he must take. But the fact still remains 
that we face a condition. I should hesi- 
tate to go along with the provision that 
was inserted in the House, solely be- 
cause, as a practical proposition, it might 
militate against the maintenance of the 
cohesive force which is necessary, but I 
want to do anything and everything I 
can to impress upon the military au- 
thorities the necessity of the earliest 
possible rotation of the men of older 
age who have already been in World 
War II and who were released from that 
war and have been taken back into the 
service, not because of an all-out emer- 
gency or an all-out mobilization, but 
solely because it was more convenient 
to take them. 

Mr. CAIN. It seems very plain that 
the Senator from Oregon, the Senator 
from Wyoming, the Senator from Wash- 
ington, and all other Senators are joined 
in one common effort. We seek to have 
such a Military Establishment that those 
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inactive and voluntary reservists now 
serving in a second war in Korea can be 
released and the sooner the better, and 
that in the future it will be completely 
unnecessary to call to the colors those 
splendid men who made a contribution 
in World War II. 

All that I have attempted to do, with 
the very willing cooperation of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has been to 
emphasize the question, to bring it again 
to the attention of the Military Estab- 
lishment in the hope that no single effort 
will be overlooked to provide a result 
which will give us manpower out of this 
generation to fight the Korean war. 
Those fine young men who fought in 
World War II held the fort, plugged the 
dike, so to speak, in Korea, beginning 
14 months ago, when we did not have the 
Military Establishment which many of us 
thought was prepared for such an emer- 
gency. 

I shall lend every effort I can with any 
Senator on either side of the aisle so to 
speed up our processes that we may re- 
turn to private life those contributors 
to freedom and victory in World War II. 
Their example ought to be followed by 
those who were too young or not re- 
quired to fight in World War II. Any 
war is a rotten, miserable business, but 
every generation ought to be required, 
as most of them are willing, to assume 
the responsibilities and burdens of their 
generation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would most 
respectfully say to the Senator that I 
think the discussion he has brought forth 
has been extremely helpful. The Sen- 
ator knows that I have in Massachu- 
setts an extreme case, because I showed 
the Senator a letter 

Mr. CAIN. And I was so bold as to 
use that letter without mentioning the 
author of it, or the fact that it had 
come from my friend from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad the 
Senator did so. My position in the com- 
mittee in connection with striking out 
this amendment was purely to make it 
possible for us to work out the best pos- 
sible language in conference, because I 
felt_and knew that the language as it 
was written, while it was an effort to 
accomplish the objective, would cause 
more harm and more unfairness than it 
would do good. I think we should work 
out an amendment, if it ic necessary to 
do so, and are convinced that the mili- 
tary need one. 

Mr. CAIN. I personally share the 
opinion just expressed by the Senator. 
We must have sympathy for these men, 
unless we are absolutely convinced that 
the Defense Establishment itself is 
going to make such an amendment 
unnecessary. 

Mr. FERCUSON and Mr. CASE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn] 
has the floor. Does he yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, for the rea- 
son, sir, that I have an associate who is 
leaving the city, and I must leave the 
floor, I want to pay my personal respects 
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to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], who has a very difficult job 
to perform, I think he has been ex- 
traordinarily helpful and sympathetic to 
the emphasis some of us have placed on 
the pending question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the Senator from 
Washington for the kind words he has 
just uttered. I want to say that I think 
he has performed a distinct service in 
the questions he addressed to me yes- 
terday and again today. I feel his dis- 
cussion has served to clarify the situa- 
tion. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] has spoken the mind, I think, 
of the committee, and I feel that a 
great deal has been gained by what has 
been said. I thank the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. We want, sir, to take the 
Senator’s good hopes in the committee 
report and breathe some real life in 
them, and I think we will do it before the 
contest is over. 


REPLY BY ROBERT McCORMICEK TO 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
take only 2 or 3 minutes. Earlier this 
afternoon I paid my disrespects to an 
editorial which appeared this morning in 
the Washington Times-Herald and Sun- 
day morning in the Chicago Tribune. 
Those two yellow newspapers are pub- 
lished by Robert McCormick, of Chicago. 

Following my comments in the REC- 
orp, I noticed on the ticker this after- 
noon, and was very much amused by it, 
the reply of Robert McCormick, the pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune and the 
Washington Times-Herald. His reply 
was that Morse is a New Deal liar. Of 
course, it only goes to show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what happens to that kind of a 
man when journalistic senility overtakes 
him, as is the case with Mr. McCormick. 
It shows what journalistic hardening of 
the arteries does to a newspaperman, 
Mr. President. 

I am convinced it has reached such an 
advanced stage with McCormick that if 
a liberal thought could ever get through 
his cortex, a thought that placed the in- 
terest of the American people above the 
reactionary forces he serves, he would 
die of a brain hemorrhage. 

I dismiss him, Mr. President, by re- 
freshing the memory of the American 
people of the fact that he is the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper which, following 
the Battle of Midway, published a Navy 
dispatch which it had obtained surrepti- 
tiously, and which disclosed that we had 
broken the Japanese code. For my 
money, when the Chicago Tribune pub- 
lished that message, Mr. President, 
which any self-respecting newspaper 
with any patriotic impulses would never 
have published, it came so close to com- 
mitting an act of treason and jeopardiz- 
ing the lives of thousands of American 
boys, that I repeat what I said earlier 
this afternoon, that whenever the Chi- 
cago Tribune or the Washington Times- 
Herald insults the junior Senator from 
Oregon with any of their smear tactics, 
I consider it a great compliment. I 
would consider myself disgraced if I ever 
found Robert McCormick supporting me 
politically. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S ADDRESS AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
earlier today the President of the United 
States, in an address to the people of 
the Nation on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the General Accounting Office, 
made certain comments on the present 
fiscal condition of the United States and 
the prospects of our fiscal condition in 
the future. I am afraid the President 
was not conscious of the effect of his 
statement upon inflation when he re- 
lated some of the facts which he used in 
his address. It appeared that he had 
no fear of the pressure that the expendi- 
tures being asked for would have upon 
inflation in the United States. 

It should also be observed that the 
President’s comment on the functions 
of the General Accounting Office ap- 
pear to be erroneous. He seems to think 
that the General Accounting Office, 
while being under Congress, had the 
function of determining whether or not 
there was efficiency or waste in Govern- 
ment. Mr. President, that is not the 
function of the General Accounting 
Office. The function of the General 
Accounting Office is to make post audits, 
It only goes into the question of the 
legality of expenditures; not whether 
there is waste in the expenditures. It 
simply considers the question: Has the 
expenditure been authorized? It does 
not determine whether the expenditure 
has been efficient or wasteful or whether 
there has been destruction of property 
or waste in the use of property. 

As to whether there is waste in Gov- 
ernment, I think the President prob- 
ably knows the facts as well or better 
than most people in the United States, 
because he served as chairman of the 
Senate’s War Investigating Committee, 
and it was then his function to go into 
details respecting expenditures of Gov- 
ernment. I know that the reports put 
out by his committee time after time 
showed that there was inefficiency, that 
there was wastefulness in Government. 
While the reports of his committee were 
most beneficial and did result in great 
savings in the prosecution of World War 
II, I have no reason to suppose that 
conditions of waste and inefficiency to 
which he then directed his attention 
are not being duplicated today. 

All we have to do is to ask any vet- 
eran of our armed services about that 
subject. I doubt if there is a single 
one who would not recall at least one 
instance, and even more, when he wit- 
nessed the deliberate discarding or de- 
struction of articles or commodities that 
were useful and had a value. 

The President, among other things, re- 
ferred today to expenditures of Govern- 
ment as they relate to prosperity, in- 
come, and profits and the like. He re- 
ferred to them even after paying taxes. 
I think he should know full well that 
we have not yet seen any more than a 
glimpse of what we are going to see in 
the way of Federal expenditures in the 
future. 

For example, let us consider the de- 
fense appropriation bill now under con- 
sideration. The bill we are now de- 
bating calls for the appropriation of 
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$61,000,000,000. But we find that actu- 
ally only $39,000,000,000 will be spent in 
1952. That leaves a net amount of $22,- 
000,000,000 for future expenditure. We 
are also informed that the Department 
of Defense has $44,000,000,000 of appro- 
priated but unexpended funds from past 
years. In sum, Mr. President, we see 
a picture of $66,000,000,000 in outstand- 
ing commitments to be spent in future 
years, beyond what we may further ap- 
propriate in the future. It is the in- 
flationary impact of that kind of pent 
up spending authority which we have 
not yet seen, and have yet to feel. 

Now, when it comes to the actual 
spending of those sums we will have to 
find revenue to cover the spending. It 
is then, Mr. President, that we shall see 
what is left after taxes. Then we shall 
see what the increases are in the cost of 
food, in the cost of clothing, and of 
other necessities of life. As I have said, 
that sum on the books is spending au- 
thority and is to be spent in addition to 
the sum which will be appropriated for 
current expenditure in future years. 

Mr. President, after this military ap- 
propriation bill came over from the 
House the Senate committee added a 
certain amount, I wonder how many 
have noted the coincidence that the ap- 
propriation amount added was approxi- 
mately equal to the figure which appears 
in the pending tax bill. So the increase 
in this bill alone would eat up the total 
amount of the tax increase, which was 
designed to cover the deficit predicted 
when the 1952 budget was initially sub- 
mitted. Yet we are talking about a pay- 
as-you-go basis. The President again 
stated in his address today that he ex- 
pects the people to pay as they go. 

I realize that the President, when he 
compiled the budget and submitted it to 
the people, did so with a claim that not 
one cent could be taken from it without 
dire harm to the United States. As one 
of the advocates of economy and effi- 
ciency in government, and the elimina- 
tion of waste, I am compelled to make 
reply to that contention and to his ad- 
dress today. 

The President made the further state- 
ment that in the past 5 years we have 
been operating on the basis of a surplus 
of nearly $8,000,000,000. Let us find out 
how the President arrived at the figure of 
$8,000,000,000 surplus. 

In 1951—last year, so far as the 
finances of the Government are con- 
cerned—he had estimated a deficit of 
$2,700,000,000. In anticipation, taxes 
were raised, but the Government could 
not spend as fast as was anticipated. 
There is a limit on what can be actually 
expended. So we ended with a surplus 
of $3,500,000,000, not because the ad- 
ministration did not want to use the 
money, but because it was physically im- 
possible to spend it. 

In 1950 we had a deficit of $3,100,000,- 
000. Taking those 2 years, the net sur- 
plus is reduced to $400,000,000. In 1949 
we had a deficit of $1,800,000,000. So if 
we take the 3 years, we have a net deficit 
of $1,400,000,000. 

But the President did not want to take 
just 3 years. He wanted to take 5 years, 
so he also took 1948 and 1947. Those 
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happen to be the years when we had the 
Eightieth Congress, which the President 
defined as the worst Congress in the his- 
tory of the United States. The reason he 
called it the worst Congress is that it was 
a Republican Congress. But it was a 
Congress which cut expenses, As a re- 
sult of cutting expenses there was a sur- 
plus during that Republican Congress. 
It is now convenient for him to draw 
upon the results of that Congress to show 
a 5-year record of surplus. That is the 
only reason why he included the fiscal 
record of the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress in his tabulation today. 

In 1948, during the second session of 
the Republican Eightieth Congress, we 
had a surplus of $8,400,000,000. Taking 
the last 4 years and balancing out the 
net deficit of the subsequent 3 years, we 
have a surplus of $7,000,000,000. But the 
President wants also to use the first ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Republican Con- 
gress, in 1947,; we then had a surplus of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. Thus 
over a 5-year term it can be shown that 
we have had a surplus of $7,800,000,000. 
That is the figure which the President 
used before the public today, telling them 
that in the past 5 years Congress has not 
had a deficit, but has been operating 
upon the basis of a surplus of nearly 
$8,000,000,000. 

That is one way of looking at it, and I 
appreciate the implied tribute he makes 
to the Eightieth Congress, since its sur- 
pluses of more than $9,000,000,000 were 
more than sufficient to offset the net 
deficits of the succeeding years. 

But that is another way to look at it, 
and I submit it is more realistic, because 
it deals with more current fiscal prob- 
lems. In the past 3 years the balance 
would have been a $1,400,000,000 deficit. 
It is only when we add the $9,100,000,- 
000 surpluses of the two sessions of the 
Republican Eightieth Congress that we 
find an over-all surplus for the term of 
5 years the President chose to employ. 

I hope that the Senate appreciates the 
real pressures which are being caused by 
these enormous appropriations. As I 
stated yesterday on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, it is not always a question of what is 
actually spent within the current fiscal 
year, As I have noted, the bill before us 
represents anticipated actual expendi- 
tures in this fiscal year of only $39,000,- 
000,000. That is all the military could 
spend because of the situation with re- 
spect to tools, facilities, raw materials, 
and so forth. The effect of that kind of 
spending is sufficiently alarming, but the 
inflationary pressure upon the economy 
is even greater than the effect of actual 
expenditures by virtue of the expendi- 
tures which we authorize. That is true 
because of the fact that when we au- 
thorize expenditures, contractors who 
are asked to bid, go out over the country 
and try to find raw materials and facili- 
ties with which to fulfill those forthcom- 
ing orders. That causes an ever-widen- 
ing pressure upon the economy of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
recognize that there is waste and ineffi- 
ciency in government. All branches’ of 
the Government must see to it that we 
recognize that there is waste. Every 
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branch of Government, every Member of 
Congress, and every individual citizen 
must see to it that all should put their 
shoulders to the wheel. 

Let us remember that the Government 
has no independent resources or any 
source of revenue except the productive 
capacity of the American people and the 
taxes they pay. If anything will ever 
result in bringing a socialistic govern- 
ment to the United States, it will be the 
influence of increased taxes and Govern- 
ment expense. When we take from the 
American people in the form of taxes, 
the capacity to make and lay aside a 
surplus, there will be only one place 
where money can be obtained for the 
further development of our resources or 
even the maintenance of our productive 
capacity, and that will be the Federal 
Government. When that day comes, the 
day of socialism will have arrived, be- 
cause the essence of socialism is control 
and operation of a nation’s resources and 
production vested in the state. 

We have alarming indications of that 
kind of situation today. When the RFC 
came before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, its representatives stated that 
there were more applications for assist- 
ance than there ever were previously be- 
cause that is the only agency which can 
furnish the money for expanding pro- 
duction. The banks and other financial 
institutions are unable to do so because 
the Federal Government is taking so 
much of their capital and the capital in 
which they deal through taxes. All we 
have to do is to read the history of the 
British Empire in the past decade to 
see that the thing which put the British 
into socialism was high taxes and ineffi- 
ciency in government. They took from 
their people money which should have 
gone to the people for their own invest- 
ment. So I hope the President will see 
what these enormous expenditures have 
done in the way of producing inflationary 
pressures upon our economy, and may 
yet do to our entire system. I hope that 
there will be a reversal in the position 
of the Executive, and that he will co- 
operate with Congress to the end that we 
may reduce the costs and expenditures of 
Government. It is idle otherwise to talk 
about any pay-as-you-go plan, and the 
alternatives to such a plan, as we all 
know, contain the seeds of destruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, OMAHONEN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the minority leader [Mr. WHERRY] 
left earlier in the afternoon because of 
his indisposition, I had an understand- 
ing with him. I agreed with the Senator 
from Nebraska that I would not ask for 
a vote this evening upon any amendment. 
I have consulted with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and 
the majority leader [Mr. MCFARLAND]. 
Inasmuch as we had been discussing the 
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amendment with respect to reservists, 
and apparently had come to an under- 
standing among those of us who partici- 
pated in the discussion, including the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] 
who raised the question, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
and myself, it is my thought that if we 
may now adopt the amendment the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will then ask that 
the Senate take a recess until noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I assume that the 
chairman of the subcommittee still has 
in mind that when this matter reaches 
the conference the question of the re- 
servists will be gone into thoroughly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Completely. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Mich- 
igan had a colloquy yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate in relation to that 
question. I think the situation has been 
somewhat changed by reason of a report 
from the Defense Department. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We all share the 
Same opinion, and it is the desire of 
everyone on the committee with whom 
I have consulted, and I believe of every- 
one on the floor, that it shall be made 
perfectly clear in the final action of the 
two House: on the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it would 
be impossible for me, by silence, to join 
in the statement of the Senator from 
Wyoming that this subject is thoroughly 
understood. During the debate two or 
three points were discussed between the 
Senator from Washington and myself, 
and he suggested, when he had to leave 
the floor, that I should carry on. I 
deferred to several other Senators who 
wanted to speak on the subject. I do 
not want to reopen the whole discus- 
sion now, but the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Washington, as he expressed 
it to me when he went out of the Cham- 
ber, was that the matter was not settled, 
and that the fat was in the fire, so to 
speak. He felt that some agreement 
should be reached—which had not been 
reached—as to what the situation is, 
Normally a committee report would be 
regarded as advisory upon the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The committee stated 
very strongly that the plan should be 
coordinated, and so forth. The com- 
mittee stated further that it did not ex- 
pect the armed services to call any more 
reservists involuntarily. 

The statement read by the Senator 
from Wyoming {Mr. O’Manoney] indi- 
cates that it is hopeless to expect the 
Defense Department to regard the com- 
mittee’s statement as an admonition. 

Of course, everyone knows that the 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
make rules for the government and reg- 
ulation of the land and naval forces. 
Yet here we have a situation where a 
committee of the Senate has expressed 
itself. Such an expression normally 
would be advisory, if not in the form of 
an admonition. Nevertheless we have 
a letter from the Defense Department 
which entirely disputes the position 
taken by a committee of the Senate. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe the un- 
derstanding which was reached with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN], 
and all other Senators who have hereto- 
fore participated in the debate, is that it 
is a matter which is to be worked out in 
conference. With that I completely 
agree. From my conference with the 
Senator from Washington I understood, 
that it was his understanding too. I just 
now expressed it again to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercvson], who is a 
member of the subcommittee, and who 
will be a member of the conference. 

So I can assure the Senator from South 
Dakota and all other Senators that the 
elimination of the provision which was 
contained in the House bill does not mean 
that the Senate is closing the door. It 
only means that we shall reopen the is- 
sue in conference and come to a clear and 
definite understanding on the part of 
both Houses of Congress. Of course the 
action of the conference will be review- 
able in both Houses. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. - 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Such under- 
standing would be binding on the mili- 
tary forces, of course. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Unquestionably. 

Mr. CASE. The statement of the 
Senator from Wyoming is what the Sen- 
ate wanted to have, I believe. Without 
that kind of statement, it would appear 
that the language in the committee re- 
port had been washed out, that the sub- 
ject had been left in a sort of nebulous 
condition, and that we would be left with 
the various statements that had been 
made on the subject. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Cordon] that the matter should be 
explored by the conference, and that the 
conference should come forth with a 
clear-cut statement so that the reservists, 
the Defense Department, and Congress 
will know exactly where they stand. We 
have these conflicting statements before 
us now. We should have one clear-cut 
statement as a result of the conference 
action. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the under- 
standing, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 55, line 17. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable discussion 
with respect to the use of military per- 
sonnel and reservists. In connection 
with the discussion I should like to in- 
vite attention to the use of the National 
Guard for replacements in Korea. Rec- 
ently I registered a protest with the De- 
partment of the Army because of a pro- 
posal to disintegrate the National Guard 
units, instead of assigning them intact 
to combat service. 

General Collins has sent me a four- 
page letter, explaining in detail the poli- 
cies of the Department of the Army with 
regard to the use of military personnel. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter printed in the body of the Recorp, at 


this point in my remarks. 


SEPTEMBER 11 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


UNITED STATES ARMY, 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
September 7, 1951. 
Hon. Henry C. DworsHak, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR DworsHAK: Thank you very 
much for your recent letter in behalf of many 
constituents who have communicated with 
you concerning the withdrawal of officers and 
enlisted men from the One Hundred and 
Forty-eighth Field Artillery Battalion, Camp 
Carson, Colo. I have had the Army General 
Staff look very thoroughly into this impor- 
tant problem of levies on National Guard 
units as a whole and on the One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Field Artillery Battalion 
in particular, and I am grateful for this 
opportunity to write to you personally about 
it. Accordingly, I am furnishing you a de- 
tailed report on the careful consideration 
which the Department has given this matter 
and on the critical factors which leave no 
alternative but to withdraw some personnel 
from the One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
Field Artillery Battalion, as well as from 
other National Guard units, at this time. 

The overriding need which creates this 
problem is the requirement for rotation of 
individuals in our overseas theaters, includ- 
ing rotation before this coming winter of 
all personnel who endured the bitter combat 
conditions in Korea last winter. This situ- 
ation alone is currently requiring the re- 
placement of some 30,000 men and officers 
each month. I do not think anyone will 
dispute the urgency of this need, but some 
have questioned the method proposed by 
the Army to meet it. 

The majority of personnel needed to re- 
place Korean veterans are men from the 
combat arms. They include officers and 
many specialists, such as light weapons in- 
fantry leaders and field artillery section 
chiefs. These officers and specialists nat- 
urally require much more training than the 
basic instruction being given inductees. At 
present the Army can look only to the fol- 
lowing sources for such personnel: operating 
units of the United States, training units, 
service schools, general Reserve units—which 
includes the One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
Field Artillery Battalion—the Western Hem- 
isphere Reserve, and units alerted for over- 
seas shipment. There are no other sources 
from which we may get the highly trained 
type of personnel we so urgently need. 

The Army must keep the units in each of 
these six categories at sufficient strength so 
that they can perform their assigned mis- 
sions. For example, it would be obviously 
unwise if, in order to avoid any levies on 
National Guard units, the Army reduced in- 
structor personnel in training divisions and 
service schools below the strength needed to 
train new inductees adequately. Therefore, 
the commanders of our six continental 
armies have been instructed to secure the 
personnel needed to meet our requirements 
in the Far East from the available sources 
in the order in which they are listed above. 

Now the first three of these sources— 
operating units, training divisions, and serv- 
ice schools—have already been drawn upon 
to the maximum practicable extent, but 
have not been able to provide sufficient per- 
sonnel with the critical military occupational 
specialties. Since the men who have just 
completed basic training in training divi- 
sions are not, in most instances, trained in 
the more advanced specialties required by 
the Far East Command, and since most of 
the personnel who are so trained are in 
combat-type units, such as infantry, artil- 
lery, and armored units, an important part 
of the burden imposed by the requirements 
of the Far East Command necessarily falls 
on the fourth source—general reserve units. 
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The units in the fifth source—our Western 
Hemisphere Reserve—are highly specialized 
emergency units which must be maintained 
at full strength, if they are to be available 
to fight anywhere they are needed, should 
an unforeseen emergency arise. Conse- 
quently, they should not be drawn upon 
except to a very limited extent and then 
only as a last resort. To satisfy rotation 
requirements by taking men from the last 
source—those divisions or other units which 
have been alerted for overseas shipment— 
offers no solution, since the gaps left by 
such withdrawals would have to be filled 
immediately by drawing from other sources. 

Three other possibilities exist for decreas- 
ing levies on National Guard units, but none 
of them is feasible. The first, replacement 
or rotation on the basis of units rather than 
individuals, is precluded at the present time 
by the controlling factors of manpower, 
equipment, and training time. Currently, 
the majority of our units are now in over- 
geas theaters, and since the number of units 
there and the number in the United States 
qualified and available for assignment over- 
seas are not balanced, rotation by unit is 
clearly not feasible. 

The second possibility would be to call 
into active Federal service more National 
Guard or Reserve units so that the impact 
of levies on the units now in service would 
be reduced. This would be a most uneco- 
nomical procedure since it would entail call- 
ing up complete units to obtain certain 
individuals with specific military occupa- 
tional specialties. Moreover, this method 
would not meet immediate Army needs be- 
cause a considerable period of time is re- 
quired to place a unit in an active status 
and to train its officers and enlisted men to 
the point where they can perform efficiently 
in combat. 

The third possibility would be to recall 
additional individuals, many involuntarily, 
to active duty from the inactive or volun- 
teer reserve. Here again, however, time does 
not permit the required notice to such indi- 
viduals plus the training necessary to equip 
them for combat. 

Thus it is necessary for the Army to con- 
tinue to levy upon National Guard units and 
Regular Army units in the United States, in 
order to carry out a reasonable program for 
the rotation of those men who have fought 
through last winter’s campaign. Since the 
units in Korea have maintained their effec- 
tiveness under combat conditions while re- 
leasing men for rotation, I do not think the 
current personnel changes will impair the 
effectiveness of the units being levied upon. 
One obvious advantage will be the influx into 
such units of returned Korean veterans, 
which will increase the combat effectiveness, 
not only of the National Guard units, but 
also of the rest of the Army in this country. 

It is the definite policy of the Department 
of the Army, in accordance with section III 
of the- National Defense Act, to maintain, 
insofar as practicable, the integrity of Na- 
tional Guard units ordered into the active 
Federal service. For the reasons set forth 
above it is no longer practicable to keep, 
without limitation or qualification of any 
kind, all original personnel in these units. 
However, the National Guard units are re- 
quired to furnish individual replacements 
only after they have been in the active Fed- 
eral service long enough to become well es- 
tablished in Army procedures and train- 
ing. This period is presently set at 4 
months. Moreover, personnel levies on Na- 
tional Guard units for individual replace- 
ments are concentrated on their inductees 
whenever possible. I can assure you the 
Department fully recognizes the advantages 
of unit integrity, such as you point out, and 
it was only with great reluctance that the 
practice of withdrawing individuals from 
National Guard units was adopted for the 
reasons outlined herein. 
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It should be noted that the One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Field Artillery Battalion 
has received a great many fillers from non- 
National Guard sources since coming on duty 
May 1 of this year, and recently reached an 
authorized strength nearly three times its 
original strength of National Guardsmen. 
In connection with the above-mentioned 
levies the Army’s inquiry concerning the sit- 
uation at Camp Carson, Colo., does not indi- 
cate that the One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
Field Artillery Battalion has been discrimi- 
nated against in favor of other units at that 
post. In fact, the enlisted levy for Septem- 
ber for the One Hundred and Forty-eighth is 
less than for any of the several other field- 
artillery battalions there, and includes mostly 
inductees and Regular Army enlistees, and 
only a very few of the original National 
Guardsmen who came on duty with the unit. 
Some of the other battalions will furnish 
twice as many enlisted men as the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-eighth. The first officer levy 
for the One Hundred and Forty-eighth is 
scheduled for November and December, with 
some Officers attending courses at schools in 
the meantime. While the officer levy may 
seem comparatively high, this is due to the 
fact that the One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
was exempt from the large Army-wide officer 
levy for the August to October period, dur- 
ing which several other field-artillery units 
at Camp Carson were levied upon quite heav- 
ily with the exception of the one-pack artil- 
lery unit there. It is anticipated that this 
specialized unit will also be levied on to meet 
November and December overseas require- 
ments. 

In connection with your specific request 
that careful consideration be given to the 
possibility of maintaining the One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Field Artillery Battalion 
intact for further training and future assign- 
ment as a unit, I should like to point out 
that under present circumstances this or- 
ganization will require several months of 
further training before it reaches a state of 
readiness where it can be assigned a unit mis- 
sion. As I have already indicated, the press- 
ing manpower problem before the Army is 
the great need for trained individual replace- 
ments. The general reserve units, which in- 
clude many National Guard organizations of 
a size comparable to that of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-eighth Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, are one of our few sources for such 
replacements: To exempt any one of these 
units at this time from levies would cer- 
tainly not be fair to all of the others, espe- 
cially when that one will not be ready for 
an assignment as a unit for an appreciable 
length of time. We certainly cannot ex- 
empt all of them. To do so would mean a 
drastic slow-down in rotation from Korea. 

I trust that the foregoing will fully explain 
the reasons why the Army is compelled to 
withdraw individuals from the One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Field Artillery Battalion 
and other similar units at this time, and will 
also clear up any misunderstanding concern- 
ing the Army’s action in this matter. I can 
assure you that the very natural desires of 
the people of Idaho to keep intact the One 
Hundred and Forty-eighth Field Artillery 
have been fully understood by the Army, 
and every effort has been made to solve our 
critical personnel problems without resort 
to levies on such a unit. As the result of our 
thorough study of the situation, however, I 
am convinced that there is no satisfactory 
alternative if we are to meet our pressing 
manpower requirements successfully. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LAWTON COLLINS, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
yesterday an agreement was reached 
with respect to the amendments which 
had beer passed over. The agreement 
was that they might be reopened at this 
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session of the Senate. Today, because 
much of the time of the Senate was oc- 
cupied by a discussion of matters other 
than the appropriation bill, we have 
passed on only two of the amendments 
which had been passed over yesterday. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent, if 
it is necessary to do so, or make a state- 
ment of our understanding, that all of 
the amendments which have been passed 
over, and which were to have been re- 
opened today, may be in the same status 
tomorrow. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. After a talk I 
had with the Parliamentarian yesterday, 
I hope the Chair will put the request in 
the form of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, instead of leaving it as an informal 
understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the agreement 
made yesterday by unanimous consent 
covered all amendments, those which 
were held in abeyance and those which 
had been tentatively approved. Is that 
the unanimous consent request of the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was not my 
understanding. If that was the agree- 
ment reached yesterday, it ought to ap- 
ply tomorrow as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
that was part of the agreement entered 
into yesterday. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, September 12, 1951, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 11 (legislative day of 
September 4), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Charles F. Baldwin, of Maryland, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Max Waldo Bishop, of Iowa. 

Gerald A. Mokma, of Iowa. 

Marselis C. Parsons, Jr., of New York. 

Elmer E. Yelton, of Virginia, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 5 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a con- 
sul of the United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Leonard G. Bradford, of Michigan. 

James N. Cortada, of Ohio, 
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Thomas G. Murdock, of North Carolina. 
Franklin Roudybush, of California. 
Harry W. Story, of North Carolina. 
Charles H. Taliaferro, of Virginia. 


C. Robert Payne, of California, a Foreign 
Service reserve officer, to be a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and sections 303 
and 306 of the Women’s Armed Services Inte- 
gration Act of 1948. Those officers whose 
names are preceded by the symbol (X) are 
subject to physical examination required by 


law. All others have been examined and 


found physically qualified for promotion. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
October 19, 1950 


Propst, John Robert, 4726A. 
Davitt, William John, 4727A. 
Ford, John Taylor, 4728A. 

Brett, Raymond Elliott, 4729A. 
Fisher, Charles Dillon, 4730A. 
Gary, Willis Jewett, 4731A. 
LaClare, Edward Francis, 4732A. 
Wiley, James Reed, 4733A. 
Gorham, John Durham, Jr., 4734A. 
Willson, Martin Eager, 4735A. 
Dick, William Houston, 4736A. 
Anderson, Colin Edward, 4737A. 
Gould, David, 4738A. 

Denton, Ashley Newton, Jr., 4739A. 
Duncan, Oliver Lynwood, 4740A. 
Fisher, Russell Fredrick, 4741A. 
Downing, Harry Lee, 4742A. 
Larkey, Isaac Farrand, Jr., 4743A. 
Halley, Oscar Thomas, Jr., 4744A. 
Steeves, Jerome Irving, 4746A. 
Furman, William Baker, 4747A. 
Willard, Harry Edward, 4749A. 
Clark, William Adam, 4751A. 
Shafer, Robert Earl, 4752A. 
Wursten, Ervin, 4753A. 

Brown, Jack Orris, 4754A. 

Fling, Dean Arthur, 4755A. 
Reynolds, William LaFayette, 4756A. 
Orr, Richard Lowman, 4757A. 
Thrift, John Childs, 4758A. 
Harris, Bentley Hill, Jr., 4759A. 
Lingamfelter, Charles Brown, Jr., 4760A. 
Miller, David Vern, 4763A. 
Haney, Richard Paul, 4764A. 
Brown, Norwood Joseph, 4765A. 
Blood, Gordon Fisk, 4766A. 
Larson, Lloyd Robert, 4767A. 
Powell, William Henry, Jr., 4768A. 
Pease, John Harold, 4769A. 
Henderson, Harvey Earl, 4770A. 
Hilpert, Arvis Laverne, 4771A. 
Galligan, Clarence Joseph, 4772A. 
Sullens, James Alexander, 4773A. 
Lambert, John Lincoln, 4774A. 
Kable, Max Sanford, 4775A. 
Johnson, Donald William, 4776A. 
Newman, Frank Moulton, 4777A. 
Adair, Archie Samuel, 4779A. 
Duval, Robert James, 4780A. 
Hamberg, Walter, Jr., 4782A. 

Neal, Van Edgar, 4783A. 

Akers, Marion Jesse, 4784A. 
Shields, John Robert, 4786A. 
Jones, Edelle Mason, 4787A. 
Crosby, Stephen Harmon, Jr., 4788A. 
Kincade, Norman Theodore, 4789A. 
Gilbert, Olin Edward, 4790A. 
Tower, Donald Oren, 4791A. 
O'Neal, Julius Elliott, 4792A. 
Wall, Wallace, Jr., 4793A. 
Moody, Joe Lydle, 4794A. 

McAfee, Harry Edwin, 4795A. 
Todd, Walter Frantzen, 4796A. 
Rawl, Robert Clifton, 4797A. 
Keator, Randall Denison, 4798A. 
Bailey, Charles Ezekiel, 4799A. 
Shultis, Donald Charles, 4801A. 
Howard, James Shuler, 4802A. 
Steinemann, Frank Cable, 4803A, 


Penn, Perry Harrison, 4804A. 
Wallace, Albert Louis, Jr., 4806A. 
Munroe, George Bakewell, Jr., 4807A. 
Grashio, Samuel Charles, 4808A. 
Nichols, Franklin Allen, 4809A. 
Barrowclough, Robert Ivan, 4810A. 
Dorney, Paul Arthur, 4811A. 

Gross, James Oakland, 4812A. 
Elder, Robert Alexander, 4813A, 
G.oson, Harold Clayton, 4814A. 
Albaugh, Harry Mendenhall, 4815A. 
Michie, Robert Edward Lee, 4816A. 
Kale, James Stewart, 4817A. 
Holsey, Raymond Earl, 4818A. 
Wilging, Harold Arthur, 4819A. 
Parrott, Alonzo Wellington, 4820A. 
Chappell, Frank Benjamin, 4827 A. 
Mize, Seth Albert, 4822A. 

Caviness, Roy Blair, 4823A. 
Lawrence, Henry Wells, 4824A. 
Amend, Frank Reid, 4825A. 
Woodyard, William Truman, 4827A. 
Bacon, William Corinth, 4828A. 
Barrett, Joseph Aloysius, Jr., 4829A. 
Timmons, Gordon David, 4830A. 
McComas, Edward Otis, 4832A. 
Welch, William Leslie, 4833A. 
Eakins, William Wynn, 4834A. 
Wood, Delmore Phillips, 4835A. 
Boylan, George Sylvester, Jr., 4836A. 
Gunnison, Justin Cofran, 4837A. 
Moore, Alan Douglas, 4838A. 
Taylor, Kenneth Marlar, 4839A. 
Tiede, Richard Edward, 4840A. 
Witzenburger, Edwin Jacob, 4841A. 
Pierce, Charles Howard, 4842A. 
Stimpson, Ritchie Pies, 4843A. 
Burns, Berton Harrell, 4844A. 
Glaisyer, Herbert Bernard, Jr., 4845A. 
Lyle, James Perkins, 4846A. 
Carpenter, Woodward Benoit, 4847A. 
Ramsey, Woodrow Wilson, 4848A. 
Milling, John Butler, 4849A. 
Holsclaw, Gerald Reed, 4850A. 
Maroni, Robert James, 4851A. 
Harwick, George Luerssén, 4852A. 
Baker, Robert Norman, 4853A. 
Couch, John Pinkney, 4854A. 
Lafrenz, William Arthur, 4855A. 
Good, Robert Beattie, 4856A. 
Curran, James Richard, 4857A. 
West, Jack C., 4859A. 

Haygood, John Calvin, 4860A. 
Cooper, Paul Thomas, 4861A. 
Chapman, Lloyd Douglas, 4862A. 
Ireland, Russell Forrest, 4863A, 
Smith, Calvin Hunter, 4864A. 
Bryant, James Basil, 4865A. 
Main, Philip, 4866A. 

Chisholm, Henry James, 4867A. 
Harris, William Doyle, 4868A. 
Cresswell, Arthur Stanley, 4869A. 
Lipscomb, Woodrow Wilson, 4870A. 
Porterfield, Samuel Grisby, 4871A. 
Goyt, Gordon Franklin, 4872A. 
Sartz, Jacob Peter, Jr., 4873A. 
McTaggart, Elmer Ernest, 4874A. 
Byerley, Sam John, 4875A. 

Orban, Henry Albert, 4876A. 
Paiterson, Willard Adrin, 4877A. 


Fernandez, Fernando Joseph, 4878A. 


Sowers, Louis Melvin, 4879A. 
Yates, William James, 4880A. 
Zumwalt, McLyle Gerald, 4882A, 
Coward, James Smith, 4883A. 
Falletta, Charlie, 4884A. 
Hillman, Donald Edison, 4885A. 
Nuttall, Lloyd Roscoe, 4886A. 
Wise, Jowell Clark, 4887A. 
Guthrey, Edison Dale, 4888A. 
Nigro, Edward Henry, 4889A. 
Stover, George Edward, 4890A. 
Goree, Richard Dey, 4891A. 
Woodbury, Willard Glenn, 4892A. 
Wise, John Walter, 4893A. 


McWhirter, Horace Bee, 4898A. 
Simpson, Donald Pierson, 4900A. 


Burrill, Wilson E., 4901A. 

Bulgin, Richard Gregory, Jr., 4902A. 
Cornett, Billy, 4903A. 

Curren, Wayne Bertch, 4904A, 
Jones, Curran Littleton, 4905A. 
Worley, Robert Franklin, 4906A. 
Runyon, Theodore Henry, 4907A. 
Schoggen, Elmer Guy, Jr., 4908A. 
Massey, Donnell, 4909A. 

Sherrill, James Clement, 4910A. 
Arnold, James Carter, 4912A. 

Van Ausdall, Robert Loren, 4914A. 
Loomis, Robert Gillis, 4915A. 
Brecht, Harold Marvin, 4916A. 
Nelson, Carl Morris, 4917A. 
Cheever, Russell Elsworth, 4918A. 
Bixby, Orin Mills, 4919A. 
Luehring, Dale Wilferd, 49214. 
Pettigrew, Paul Ales, 4922A. 
Wilkins, Charles Howard, 4923A, 
Clark, Robert Myrl, 4924A. 
Fletcher, Joseph Otis, 4925A. 
Reed, Talmadge DeWitt, 4926A. 
Lovenbury, James William, 4927A. 
Simpson, Harold Brown, 4928A. 
Roth, Floyd Earl, 4929A. 

Schrank, Milton Arvel, 4930A. 
Guilbert, Edward August, 4932A. 
Gandy, Raymond Eugene, 4933A. 
Syptak, Raymond Alfred, 4934A. 
Wignall, Paul Raysor, 4935A. 

Orr, Daniel Bell, 4936A. 

Pickoff, Julius, 4937A. 

Brady, James Franklin, 4938A. 
McCool, Harry Clayton, 4939A, 
Potter, Henry Alpheus, 4940A. 
Robinson, Edward William, 4941A. 
Burke, Dracos Dimitry, 4942A. 
Odom, William Elijah, Jr., 4943A. 
Parks, Oattis Elwyn, 4944A. 
Dayidson, Collier Hutchins, 4945A. 
Gosewisch, Guy Neil, 4946A. 
Briggs, James Denison, 4947A. 
Page, Thomas Ervin, 4948A. 
Ramsey, Joseph Bunn, Jr., 4949A. 
Burke, William, 4950A. 

Stengele, Harry Everest, 3d, 4951A. 
Genetti, Frank Victor, 4952A. 
Kiley, Leo Austin, Jr., 4953A. 
Crowson, Delmar Lester, 4954A. 
Thacker, Thomas Leonard, 4955A. 
Shtogren, Anthony Thomas, 4956A, 
Sykes, Robert Brown, Jr., 4957A. 
Hemans, John Gullans, 4958A. 
Hill, Preston Louis, 4959A, 

Dole, Charles Rollin, 4950A. 
Bruce, Sidney Clyde, 4961A. 
Eairley, John James, 4962A. 
Dorn, Wilfred Charles, 4963A. 
West, Shelton James, 4964A. 
Adams, Nathan Jasper, 4965A. 
Keller, Frank Jacob, 4966A. 
Watson, John Charles, 4967A. 
Dyas, John Robert, 4968A. 

Slate, Melvin Howard, 4969A. 
Knox, Robert Burns, 4970A. 
Schoenfeldt, Verl Boyce, 4971A. 
Thorington, William Patteson, 4972A, 
Banbury, Richard Clair, 4973A. 
Dutrack, Dean William, 4974A. 
Franz, Richard John, 4975A. 
Lindley, William Carey, 4976A. 
Orr, Robert Hutchinson, 4978A. 
Roman, Maxwell William, 4979A. 
Brown, William Ray, 4980A. 
Robert, Wade Hampton, Jr., 4981A. 
Konosky, John Martin, 4982A. 
Christian, Shannon, 4983A. 
Wemple, Neil Waldron, 4984A. 
Jantzen, Charles Donald, 4985A. 
Parsons, Albert Burchard, 4986A. 
Hopkins, Wallace Fugene, 4987A. 
Knobloch, Richard August, 4989A. 
Wisman, William Woodrow, 4990A. 
Bailey, Malcolm Archer, 4991A. 
Lewis, Leon Guilford, 4992A. 
Ferguson, Ivan Leonard, 4993A. 
Bailey, William Bradford, 4994A. 
Miller, Richard Wilson, 4995A. 
Bolt, William Thomas, 4996A. 
Tice, Clay, Jr., 4997A. 
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Sims, Jack Ahren, 4998A, 
McRay, Edward James, Jr., 4999A, 
Renick, Charles Robert, 5000A. 
Simons, William James, 5002A, 
Stephens, Evans Grant, 5003A. 
Turner, William Lloyd, 5004A. 
Cobb, Elmon Redell, 5005A. 
Lindley, William Cecil, Jr., 5006A. 
Muldoon, Bernard Richard, 5007A, 
Ensley, William Tyrus, 5008A. 
Johnson, Barney Lee, Jr., 5009A. 
Case, Harvey Lee, Jr., 5010A. 
Laubrich, Herman Allan, 5011A., 
Habeger, Joseph Edward, 5012A. 
Stark, Smylie Conn, 5015A. 
Miller, John Edward, 5016A. 
Rath, George Edward, 5017A. 
Liles, Robert Lee, 5018A. 
Strozier, Buddy Alexander, 5019A, 
Keilman, Myron Harold, 5020A, 
Roessell, Jack, 5021A. 
McIntire, Howard Jay, 5022A. 
Irwin, Jesse Arthur, 5023A. 
Latiolais, Stanley Paul, 5024A. 
Johnson, Oris Baker, 5025A. 
Dowtin, Rex, 5026A. 
Stevenson, Ralph Lee, 5028A. 
Robbins, Jay Thorpe, 5029A. 
Hickman, Raymond Edward, 5031A. 
Congleton, Boyd Ellis, 5032A. 
Spear, Robert Langdon, 5034A, 
Murphy, John Hogan, 5035A. 
Ellis, Frank Wilby, 5036A. 
McNabb, John Malcolm, 5037A. 
Phippen, Daniel Kirby, 5038A. 
Ardis, Thomas Benjamin, 5039A. 
Beckstrom, Kenneth Wellington, 5040A. 
Taylor, Tom Richards, 5041A, 
Hassler, Ira Edwin, 5042A. 
Wadsworth; Joseph Franklin, Jr., 5044A. 
Davoli, James Edward, 5045A, 
Norris, William Albert, 5046A. 
Burley, Charles Frederick, 5047A, 
Moore, Hugh Campbelle, 5048A. 
Payne, Joseph Ernest, 5049A, 
High, James Russell, 5050A. 
Harrell, Irving Jackson, Jr., 5051A. 
Taylor, William Barrett 3d, 5052A. 
Jones, David James, 5053A. 
Pattillo, James Louis, 5054A. 
Powell, William Kenneth, 5055A. 
Cardenas, Robert Leon, 5056A, 
Lynch, Donald Hugh, 5057A. 
Wear, John Francis, 5059A. 
Simmons, J. A., Jr., 5060A. 
Lumpkin, William Lawrence, 5061A, 
Fryer, Rex Donald, 5062A, 
Cassity, Russell, 5063A. 
Kyes, William Bush, 5064A. 
Abbott, Thomas Wood, Jr., 5066A. 
Wimberly, Charles Leslie, 5067A, 
Fouts, Thomas Allen, Jr., 5068A. 
Bird, Joseph Warren, 5070A. 
Catt, Harold Jackson, 5071A. 
Seeds, Dale Stimmel, 5072A. 
Safley, Don Louis, 5073A. 
Weber, Henry Loy, 5074A. 
Baker, Gordon Edwin, 5075A. 
Wild, Hugh Eldon, 5076A. 
Glassburn, Kenneth Lemuel, 5077A. 
Jackson, Willie Otto, Jr., 5078A. 
Ruark, William Ernest, Jr., 5079A, 
Bivin, Verne, 5080A. 
Smith, Gilbert Glover, Jr., 5081A. 
Kelly, Albert Sidney, 5082A. 
Kline, John William, 5084 A. 
Erb, Theodore Henry, 5085A. 
Howard, Rodger Lee, 5086A. 
Templeman, Robert Berger, 5087A, 
Allen, William Chandler, 5088A, 
Paine, John Britton, 5089A. 
Murray, Henry Franklin, 5090A, 
Connors, Wayne Stephen, 5091A. 
Peck, Thornton Cecil, 5092A. 
Holbrook, Joseph Charles, Jr., 5093A, 
Porter, Robert Arthur, 5094A. 
Wilkins, Sherman Warner, 5095A, 
Stewart, Richard Reynolds, 5096A. 
Milner, Victor, Jr., 5097A. 
Nix, William Elgin, 5098A. 
Seawell, Charles Henderson, 5099A, 
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Thomas, Arthur DeCosta, 5100A, 
Ledoux, Elzia, 5101A, 

Rogers, Thomas James, 5102A, 
Garrett, Louis Henry, 5103A, 
Daniels, Edward Linden, 5104A, 
Mumford, Harry Griffin, 5105A. 
Fite, Calvin Ward, Jr., 5106A. 
Hall, James Heard, 5107A. 

Brown, James Joseph, 5108A. 
Walkowicz, Teddy Francis, 5109A, 
Mahoney, Hugh, 5110A. 

Withers, David McNeil, 5111A. 
Kjeldseth, Clarion Jonason, 5112A. 
Donics, William, 5113A. 

Thorpe, George Wilson, 5114A, 
Battison, William James, Jr., 5115A. 
Schenk, Peter Joseph, 5116A. 
Howell, Joseph Woodrow, 5118A, 
Austin, Oscar Eugene, 5119A. 

Coad, Hunter Sugg, 5120A. 
Rochte, Lucian Sebastian, Jr., 5122A. 
St. John, Wilbert Elvin, 5123A, 
Farrior, William Owen, 5124A, 
Osander, Edward Matts, 5125A. 
Cody, Joseph Julian, Jr., 5126A. 
Busching, Richard Witt, 5127A. 
Gilbert, Lawrence Gaylord, 5128A. 
Ainsworth, Donald Hoadley, 5129A. 
Crisp, Dennis, 5130A. 

Phillips, Charles Richard, 5132A, 
Disher, Raymond James, 6134A. 
Owens, Marcus Orlando, Jr., 5135A. 
Jones, Charles Oliver, 5136A. 
Kirkpatrick, Harold Cope, 5137A. 
Sanders, Norton Winston, 5138A, 
Dixon, Jacob Wylie, 5139. 
Hammond, Mahlon Bray, 5140A. 
Shick, Robert Williams, 5141A. 
Riggin, Francis Darryl, 5142A. 
Bender, Richard Carl, 5144A. 
Foster, George McKee, 5145A, 
Dallam, Welwyn F., Jr., 5146A, 
Smith, Walter Alvin, 5147A. 
White, Maynard Earl, 5148A. 
Heatly, Ralph Orville, 5149A. 
Grable, John, Jr., 5150A. 
Massengale, William Marcues, Jr., 5151A. 
Glass, Burl Elijah, Jr., 5153A. 
Jordan, Charles Edward, 5154A. 
Hill, Kenneth Everett, 5155A. 
Pricer, Donald Calvin, 5156A. 
Lyon, Edsel Lonnie, 5157A. 
Sanders, Frederick Armstrong, 5158A, 
Matthews, Ira Van Diver, 5159A. 
Vinzant, Mark Harvey, Jr., 5160A. 
Conlin, Joseph Stanford, 5161A, 
Powers, Arthur Dennis, 5162A. 
Mobbs, George Dalton, 5163A. 
Liebman, David Israel, 5164A. 
Vinzant, Warren Elmer, 5165A. 
Berger, Jack Calvin, 5166A. 
Watkins, James Albert, 5167A. 
Wesson, Frederick Jefferson, 5168A. 
Cartwright, Jack Arthur, 5169A. 
Anderson, Nels Albert, 5170A. 
Kimbrel, Claude Roscoe, 5171A. 
Davenport, Dean, 5172A. 

Savage, Frank Stephenson, 5173A. 
Huey, Sam Lee, 5175A, 

Riggle, Glenn Blaine, 5176A. 
Tudor, Wiliam Lewis, 5177A. 
Justice, Arthur Edward, Jr., 5178A. 
Fowles, J. Francis, Jr., 5179A. 
King, Norman Elliott, 5180A. 
Schee, Owen, 51814A. 

Ross, Finlay Fuller, Jr., 5182A. 
Doan, Oliver Colling, 5183A. 
Larson, Harold Vernon, 5184A. 
Healey, James Francis, 5185A. 
Hogan, James Francis, 5186A. 
Sanders, Marshall Eugene, 5187A. 
Trippet, William Alexander, 5188A., 
Carroll, Joel Allen, Jr., 5189A. 
Tunstall, Francis Paul, 5190A, 
Buckley, Jack Lionel, 5191A, 
Warner, Roger Martin, 5192A, 
Crawford, Jack Lafayette, Jr., 5193A, 
Hull, William Thomas, Jr., 5194A, 
Jones, Edward Lindsey, 5195A. 
Buckwalter, Raymond Earle, 5196A, 
Jones, Edward McWilliams, 5197A, _ 


Barber, Rex Theodore, 5198A. 
Snell, Gale Elwood, 5199A. 
Holbert, Kenneth Warren, 5200A. 
Curtis, Victor Norman, 5201A. 
Branham, Ethel Bert, 5202A. 
Harvey, Clyde Lawrence, Jr., 5203A. 
Sheeks, Robert Morrison, 5204A. 
Griffin, Joseph Henry, 5205A. 
Van Deusen, George Hanchett, 5207A. 
Osher, Ernest Kermit, 5208A. 
French, John, 5210A. 

Newman, Ralph Forrest, 5212A. 
Petit, Robert Lindsay, 5213A. 
Montgomery, Emery Harry, 5214A. 
Martin, Joseph McClinnon, 5215A. 
Preston, Lloyd Warner, 5216A. 
McClernon, Glen John, 5217A. 
Lightner, Lawrence Scott, 5219A. 
Farnham, Sheldon Webster, 5220A, 
Williams, William Isaiah, 5221A. 
Settles, Ben Hiestand, 5222A. 
DeJarnette, Thomas Davis, 5223A. 
Eggleston, Donald Erskine, 5224A, 
McKee, Daniel Deupree, 5225A, 
Staley, Harry Albert, 5226A. 
Petrovich, John Robert, 5227A. 
Jones, Paul Anson, 5228A. 
Abbuhl, Charles, Jr., 5229A. 
McClelland, Harold Moody, 5230A. 
Garrigan, Robert James, 5231A, 
Johnston, Robert Reed, 5232A. 
Mullins, James Athal, 5233A. 
Popovich, Taras Ted, 5234A. 
Loisel, John Simon, 5235A. 
Palmer, Garnet Bruce, 5237A, 
Ledford, Jack Clarence, 5238A, 
Van Dyke, Edward Allen, 5239A. 
Harrell, William Sommerville, 5240A. 
Perry, Edward Allen, 5241A. 
Sandifer, Virgil Everett, 5242A. 
Bolender, Carroll Herdus, 5243A, 
Walton, Wallace George, 5244A. 
Counselman, Orville Lewis, 5245A. 
Crowley, William Francis, 5246A. 
Derey, Cloyd Harold, 5247A. 
Brown, Bryan Wells, Jr., 5248A, 
Sherrard, Wright Jacob, 5249A. 
Bratton, Andrew Jackson, Jr., 5250A, 
Huber, Paul Martin, 5252A, 
Dusenbury, James Albert, 5253A, 
Hilt, William Myron, 5254A. 
Wilson, Thomas Norville, 5255A, 
Skinner, Eugene Elam, 5256A, 
Fulton, Wayne Lewis, 5257A. 
Lund, Harold Gold, 5258A. 

Robie, John William, 5260A. 
Mundorff, John LeRoy, 5261A. 
Neff, Edward Rudolph, Jr., 5262A. 
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Penn, Kirby Clement, 8346A. 
Stroud, Herbert Ogden, 8348A. 
McGiverin, Francis, 8349A. 
Robertson, Gavan Carson, Jr., 8351A. 
Myers, Raymond Bell, 8352A. 
Kucheman, Henry Bernard, Jr., 8353A. 
Crouchley, Edward Alfred, 8354A, 
Burrus, Donald Edward, 8355A, 
Shumway, John Rollin, 8357A. 

Ott, Walter Wesley, 8358A. 
Young, William Ross, 8359A. 
Sterling, Edwin Leigh, 8360A. 
Vivian, Edward Alfred, 8361A. 
Nolan, Robert John, 8362A. 
Sims, Daniel Alexander, 8363A. 
Schmidt, Ferdinand Rudolph, 8364A, 
Dowswell, John Royden, 8365A. 
Keefer, William Edward, 8366A. 
Simmons, Hal Francis, 8367A. 
Noonan, Robert Matthews, 8368A. 
Nielsen, William Charles, 8369A. 
Atchison, Delmar Wallace, 8370A. 
Simmons, John Albert, Jr., 8371A. 
Johnston, Robert Donald, 8372A. 
Morales, Carl Henry, 8373A. 
Shanklin, Donald William, 8375A. 
Robertson, John Aaron, 8376A. 
Libbey, Richard Bell, 8377A. 
Brandon, William Dale, 8378A. 
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Smith, Stanley, 8379A. 

Taylor, John Peter, 8381A. 

Soha, Walter Michael, 8382A. 

Clark, Gordon Bartlett, 8383A. 
Hartman, Herbert Arthur, 8384A. 
Lame, Roland Clayton, 8385A. 
Gruetzemacher, Robert Oliver, 8386A. 
McClughan, George Walter, 8387A. 


Reinburg, George Everett Adam, Jr., 8388A. 


Lawson, George Asbury, 8389A. 
McCorkle, Howell Pinkard, 8390A. 
Tyson, John, 8391A. 

Maxwell, Jewell Clinton, 8393A. 
Saunders, Johnson Rawlett, Jr., 6853A. 
Wilson, Edward Lewis, Jr., 8394A. 
Lanzoni, Silvio Disiderio, 8395A. 
Price, Thomas Jefferson, 8396A. 
Forest, Stuart Vickery, 8397A. 
Ryan, Thomas Stone, 8398A. 
Clary, Ralph Leo, 8399A. 

Hull, Arnold Robert, 8400A. 

Sorey, Robert Lexford, 8401A. 
Robertson, Bennett Eugene, 8402A. 
Stinson, Frederick Austin, 8403A. 
Roberts, Donald Wilmarth, 8404/. 
Crisi, Alfred Renato, 8405A. 
Summers, Charles Leroy, 8406A. 
Dunlap, Robert Richard, 8407A. 
Suggs, Ralph Goodrick, 8409A. 
Smith, William Radcliffe, 8410A. 
Dunn, Lamar Jackson, 8411A. 
Lingo, Jack Wood, 8412A. 
Skousen, Samuel James, 8413A. 
Robinson, John William, 8415A. 
Watkins, John Jefferson, 8416A. 
Wilk, Jake Louis, Jr., 8417A. 

Nye, Francis Walter, 8418A. 

Vogt, Louis Richard, 8420A. 
Carroll, John William, 8423A. 
Kelly, Walter Earl, 8424A. 
Downing, Harry L., Jr., 8425A. 
Thomas, Leonard Laughlin, 8427A. 
Beard, William Alton, 8428A. 
Gammon, William John, 8430A. 
Woods, Willie Green, Jr., 8431A. 
Foster, James Harry, Jr., 8432A. 
Banning, Richard Eldon, 8433A. 
Schleeh, Russell Ellsworth, 8435A. 
Willcox, Grover Cleveland, Jr., 8436A. 
Tarver, William Head, Jr., 8437A. 
Roberts, William Kennard, 8438A, 
Lown, Franklin David, Jr., 8439A. 
Leaverton, George Buehler, 8440A. 
Taylor, Glenn Watson, 8441A. 
Marek, Frank Edward, 8442A. 
Nichols, Frederick Kenneth, 8444A, 
Appold, Norman Carl, 8445A. 
Eckert, Clarence August, 8446A. 
McCleary, William James, 8447A. 
Burkett, Reinhold Erwin, 8448A. 
Miller, Jerry Devroe, 8449A. 
Evans, Clayton Edgar, 8450A. 
Allison, Royal Bertram, 8451A. 
McDonald, John Rudolph, 8452A. 
Allyn, Robert Howard, 8453A. 
Iverson, Leroy Cook, 8454A. 
Reber, Marlen Elmer, 8455A. 
Boatwright, Carolyn Elizabeth, 21273W. 
Shaffer, Dale Lester, 8456A. 
Vickers, Laverne Delmar, 8458A. 
Morrison, John Ellsworth, Jr., 8459A. 
Rushforth, Robert George, 8460A. 
Byrne, Eugene Watson, 8461A. 
Roath, Dean Gilbert, 8462A. 
Steiner, William Howard, Jr., 8463A. 
Reid, Michael Taylor, 8464A. 
Hoffmann, Robert Munroe, 8465A. 
Genez, Victor Maurice, 8466A. 
Haltom, Charles Cleveland, 8467A. 
Darby, James Addison, 8468A. 
Taylor, Richard, 8469A, 

Harvey, Julian Arthur, 8470A. 
Cronin, James Joseph, 8471A. 
Barton, Terry Reed, 8472A. 
Grubbs, Wallace Elmer, 8473A. 
Blais, Lawrence Francis, 8474A. 
Alexander, Donald, 8475A. 

Begg, Charles Forsyth Henry, 8476A. 
Marvel, Alden Leroy, 8477A. 
Ward, Oliver Clark, 8478A. 
Wallen, Phil Jack, 8479A. 
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Ritter, Lattie Alonzo, Jr., 8480A. 
Smith, Clure Elton, Jr., 8481A. 
Roberts, George Spencer, 8482A. 
Bradley, Raymond Andrew, 8483A. 
McLean, Daniel Putnam, 8484A. 
Matthews, Donald Edward, 8485A. 
Marchesi, William, 8486A. 
Merchant, Frank Barnes, 8487A. 
Duke, Claude Lavert, Jr., 8488A. 
Collingsworth, J. D., 8489A. 
O’Connor, Frank Quinn, 8490A. 
Wilson, Vernon Eugene, 8491A. 
McAllister; Walter Lynch, 8493A. 
Brown, Ralph Lindsey, 8494A. 
Rose, James Leroy, 8495A. 
Scullion, J. Donald, 8496A. 
Campbell, James Milton, 8497A. 
Rennels, Fred Logan, Jr., 8498A. 
Riggs, William Earle, 8499A. 
Chairsell, William Spaulding, 8501A. 
Fisher, Franklin Lee, 8502A. 


Massengale, Herbert Williams, 8503A. 


Hedlund, Bryce Albin, 8504A. 
King, Donald Harrison, 8505A. 
Lewis, Armit William, 8506A. 
Briscoe, Carroll Dayle, 8507A. 
Vaughn, Jasper Melvin Paul, 8508A. 
Shomo, William Arthur, 8509A. 
Halton, William Timothy, 8510A. 
McClung, Ray Swinfield, 8511A. 
Saunders, Clason Bastable, 8513A. 
Hughel, George Kinley, 8514A. 
Cooper, Harold Dalrymple, 8515A. 
Price, William Alec, 8516A. 
Barthel, Carl Coulbourn, 8517A. 
Sather, Roy Oscar, 8518A. 

Dyer, Frederick Wolfin, Jr., 8519A. 
Burton, Charles Richard, 8522A. 
Bushue, Bernard John, 8523A. 
Schulstad, Louis Melvin, Jr., 8524A. 
Lindberg, James Oscar, 8525A. 
Stoffel, Nicholas Peter, 8526A. 
Brainerd, Jackson Wright, 8527A. 
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Bennett, Thomas Wiggin, Jr., 9175A. 
Eillstrom, Carl Milton, 9176A. 
Kreidler, Howard Everett, 9177A. 
Baker, Charles Clare, 9178A. 
McElhanon, William Edwin, 9182A. 
Stahl, Horst Adolph, 9183A. 
Libbert, John Edward, 9184A. 
Crispen, Marshall Freeman, 9185A. 
Vandeveer, Lawrence Edwin, 9186A. 
Dacus, John Howard, 9187A. 
Bedford, John Peter, 9188A. 
Kimball, Clarke Charles, 9189A, 
Bench, Herbert George, 9190A. 
Cassada, Randall Curtis, 9191A. 
Clendenin, Robert Antone, 9192A. 
Hines, Wilfred Edward, 9193A. 
Holland, Chaz Max, 9194A, 
Collier, Ben Franklin, 9195A. 
Gunn, James Henry, 9196A. 
Stehling, Henry Joseph, 9197A. 
Layhee, Harold Franklin, 9198A. 
Laun, Wirt Adams, Jr., 9199A. 
Elling, Milfred Otto, 9200A. 
McNally, Lawrence Mathew, 9201A. 
Black, Walter Edward, Jr., 9202A. 
Stallings, Gordon Kenneth, 9203A. 
Crabtree, Jean Ernest, 9204A. 
Olsen, Sumner Merton, 9205A. 
Hanson, Robert Wallin, 9206A. 
Culp, Merle Heilman, 9207A. 
Sevier, Coy T., 9209A. 

Haller, Roscoe Richard, 9210A. 
Sarosy, John Andrew, 9211A. 
Carlson, Elmer Gus, 9212A. 
Bartol, Dominic Anthony, Jr., 9214A. 
Abdallah, William Paul, 9215A. 
Isaacson, Clayton Merlin, 9216A, 
Prickett, Donald Irwin, 9217A. 
Strait, William Van, Jr., 9218A. 
Henney, Max William, 9219A. 
Walker, Lewis Harold, 9220A. 
Dienz, John Edmund, 9221A. 
Nelson, Gene Allen, 9222A. 

Rash, John Frederick, 9223A, 
Maggart, Robert Edward, 9224A, 
Kaufmann, Leonard, Jr., 9225A. 
Bradburn, Gordon Ferris, 9226A. 
Bacalis, Paul Nicholas, 9227A. 
Workman, Jack Blease, 9228A. 
Frank, Donald Henry, 9229A, 
Phillips, John Ernest, 9230A. 
Adduci, Vincent James, 92314A. 
Keller, John Crawford, Jr., 9232A. 
Wigger, William Franklin, 9233A. 
Morganti, Clyde Joseph, 9234A. 
Hayden, James Hilary, 9235A. 
Simler, George Brenner, 4th, 9236A. 
Wiseman, Lee Vern, 9237A. 
Simpson, Thomas Samuel, 9238A, 
Weeks, James Bernard, 9239A. 
Caudill, Edwin Gene, 9240A, 
Watson, George Henry, 9241A. 
Hughes, Charles Edwin, 9242A. 
Molander, Stanley Vernon, 9243A. 
Hill, William Campbell, 9244A. 
Dinker, William Richard, 9245A. 
Wedding, John Francis, 9246A. 
Carrigan, Thomas Michael, 9247A. 
Smith, James Murray, 9248A. 
Younkin, Leland Alfred, 9249A. 
Branstetter, Lyle Roy, 9250A. 
Byerley, Howard Lafayette, 9251A. 
Roche, Jean Rene, 9252A. 

Blake, Lynn Thompson, Jr., 9253A, 
Munson, Charles Bright, 9254A, 
Buel, Joseph Giddings, 9255A. 
McReynolds, Zachariah Aycock, 9256A, 
Vivian, Lawrence, 9257A. 
Shinners, John Wilford, 9258A, 
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Balchunas, George Adam, 9259A, 
Buskey, Paul Gordon, 9260A. 
Schweiger, Walter John, Jr., 9261A, 
Zink, Harry Johns, 9262A. 
Perkins, Lytle Ray, 9263A. 
Adams, George Marvin, 9264A, 
Erben, James Betros, 9265A. 
Spencer, Charles Flavius, 9266A, 
Arcuri, Michael Joseph, 9267A. 
Neal, John Robert, 9268A. 
Williams, Ruth Lamar, 21279W. 
Mirock, George Casimir, 9269A. 
Godley, Lawrence Ely, 9270A. 
Nichols, Willard Albert, 9271A. 
Agan, Charles Kieth, 9272A. 
Tarbet, Dale Fife, 9273A. 

Past, Sheldon Joseph, 9274A, 
Mecke, Harold Joseph, 9275A. i 
Bolt, Jones Edward, 9276A. 

Cox, Richard Gordon, 9277A. 
Robinson, Lillian Tombacher, 21281W. 
Weniger, Robert Lee, Jr., 9278A. > 
Noel, William Honree, 9280A. 
Clocksin, Albert Julius, 9281A. 
Cole, Louis Biddle, 9282A. 

Bruce, Robert Eugene, 9283A. 
Johnston, Robert Rex, 9284A. 
Callahan, Walter, 9285A. 

Kane, Harold Edwin, 9286A. 
Kerr, Kenneth James, 9287A. 
Green, Norman Eldon, 9288A. 
Peck, George Stanley, 9289A. 
Spear, Sid Franklin, 9290A. 
Shiner, Byron David, 9291A. 
Iverson, Richard Junius, 9292A. 
Andre, Louis Edward, Jr., 9293A, 
Strong, Mary Helene, 21282W. 
Anderson, William Landis, 9294A, 
Nollkamper, James Louis, 9295A. 
Pasero, Bernard Ben, 9296A. 
Bergum, Lester Norman, 9297A. 
Lowell, Marlan Edwin, 9298A. 
Cummings, Earl William, 9299A. 
Hannah, George Lafayette, Jr., 9300A. 
Bradley, Jack Tarelton, 9301A. 
Thompson, Shirley Boyd, 9302A, 
Emory, Frank Norman, 9304A. 
Basel, George Phillip, 9305A. 
Wood, Jim Henry, 9306A. 

Winn, Chasteen Guy, Jr., 9307A. 
Austin, Orlo Lorraine, 9308A, 
Oglesby, Herbert Wills, 9309A, 
Butler, Richard David, 9310A. 
Byers, Vic L., Jr., 9311A. 
Behrens, Llton August, 9312A. 
English, Peter Franklin, 9313A. 
Sweeney, James Earl, 9315A. 
Hadley, James Alvin, 9316A. 
Cronin, William Russ, 9317A. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy, in lieu of 
ensigns in the Navy, as previously nominated 
and confirmed, to correct date of rank from 
June 5, 1951, to June 1, 1951: 


Donald E. Adams Winston R. Hayes 
Joe L. Akagi Corky J. W. Hedges 
Merle L. Anderson John T. Higgins 
Neil A. Armstrong George B, Hogaboom 
Cullen F. Bates, Jr, Arthur D. Jessen 
Gerald R. Bell Wesley A. Johnson 
Wallace A. Burgess Albert J. Kacoroski 
William F. Carlson Arthur V. Kane 
Ralph S. Colby John M. Key 
Eugene B. Conrad George Kinsel 
Valleau E. Curtis Edvard D. Kuball 
Melvin H. Davidow Robert P. LaMontagne 
Jerry F. Detwiler Armand R. Langlais 
Gresham G. Downs Stephen J. Ledogar 
John R, Eckstein Thomas D. Lewis 
Walter A, Ellinghau- Freeman L. Lofton 
sen, Jr. Ralph A. McCroskey 
David J. Ellison Frank R. MacKinnis 
Clarence Erkelens John Dad. Meyer 
Donald R. Frazor Donald A. Miller 
Rodman W. Gaines, Jr. James C. Miller 
Donald A. Gardner John M. Neel 
Herbert A. Graham, Jr. Charles P. Pressly III 
John A. Gunderson Herman C. Quitmeyer 
William E. Hastings Fred R. Robson 
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James M. Russ Thomas R. Thompson 
Gilbert D. Saul Merle G. Wicker 
Kenneth A. Schechter David M. Wilson 
Thomas B. Smiley, Jr. Jerry “D” Wolfe 
Lester R. Smith Glenn W. Yearous 
David S. Stephenson Edmund K. Zahn 
Stephen D. Stevning 


The following named (naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy, in lieu of ensigns in the 
Navy as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, to correct date of rank from June 5, 


1951, to June 1, 1951: 


Allen E. Alman 
Jack H. Anderson 
Charles E. Axthelm 
Carlos P. Baker, Jr. 
Arthur F. Barns 
John B. Bierman 
Robert T. Billington 
Robert W. Blodgett 
Elmer A. Bloomquist, 
Ir. 
Robert R. Boone 
Robert L. Boonstra 
Loren C. Borgwardt 
Daniel M. Branigan 
Donald H. Burger 
Donald E. Chelew 
Charles L. Cotter 
Frank S. Dennis 
Roland S. Dick, Jr. 
Thomas J. Dixon 
Gerald W. Fauth, Jr. 
Gilbert R. Fornatora 
Kenneth Fox 
Thomas C. Fuller 
Paul C. Gaertner, Jr. 


William G. McCormick 
Theodore K. McCourry 
Bruce R. McCullough 
Edwin A. McLean 
Richard O. McNerney 
Charles D. Mendenhall 
Russell H. Miles, Jr, 
Forrest A. Miller 


Albert C. Mitchell 


Lawrence G. Mische 
James W. Murray 
Loren A. Norden 
William H. Payne 
Clifford L. Peacock 
Thomas J. Peterson, 
Jr. 
John H. Peterson 
Robert L, Pfeiff 
Richard E. Powell 
Richard K. Pulling 
Tom M, Reese 
Arthur G. O. Roe 
Roger L. Rosback 
James A. Rose 
Maurice T. Ross 


Frank U. Garrard III William E. Ross 


Robert J. Gibbons 
Elmer W. Gielow 
Charles H. Golden 
Robert N. Gray 
Arthur S. Grenell 
Jack T. Hamilton 
William A. Henshaw 
Lacy B. Herrmann 
Arthur F. Hooper 


Paul D. Saylor, Jr. 
Robert L. Sheppard, 
Jr. 
Claude R. Stamey, Jr. 
Rodney L. Stewart 
Harry M. Sumner 
James L. Thwing 
Mark E. Trivison 
Russell W. VanDore, 


Robert E. Hodgson, Jr Jr. 


Albert M. Hunt 


Donnell Van Noppen, 


Raymond D. Johnson Jr. 


Joseph A. Juhlin, Jr. 


Robert C. Jung 
Donald L. Keach 


Marvin P. Watkins 
Clarence L. Watson 
Donald E. Weant 


Lawrence C. Lander III Herbert H. Weidensaul 
James C. LandkamerLeonard T. Weinstein 


Joseph C. Landwehr 
Gordon A. Launders 
Marks A. Levy 
Wayne P. Libhart 


Harold F. Wiley 
Clinton C. Williams 
Richard N. Willse 


John E. Clegg (Naval ROTC) to be an en- 
sign in the Navy, in lieu of second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps as previously nomi- 


nated and confirmed, 


The following-nemed (Naval ROTC) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps to 
correct date of rank from June 5, 1951, to 


June 1, 1951: 
James L. Black, Jr. 
Charles R, Browder 
Robert P. Chaney 


Edward K. Maxwell 
Ronald W. Olson 
Roderick M. Stewart 


Robert G. ChristensenRichard C, Stockton 


Leonard W. Deden 


William S. Torrance 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 


ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy, in 
lieu of ensigns in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy as previously nominated and confirmed, 
to correct date of rank from June 5, 1951, 
to June 1, 1951: 
William C. Becker Emerson M. Harris 
John W. Carrigan Christopher J. Kelly 
Richard G. Gresla Duane C. Nuechterlein 
William S. Gripman Floyd O. Stroup 

The following-named women Officers to the 
grades indicated in the Nurse Corps of the 
Navy: 

LIEUTENANTS 

Virginia A. Brey Louise Budrey 
Dora Brownstein Stephanie Bulik 
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Leocadia A. Chlebow-June Pikutis 
ska Margaret E. Redd 
Evelyn P. Mitchell Ruth E. Robertson 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Ruth H. Styron 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following-named employees of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated: 

To be commissioned captain 

Thomas B. Reed, effective July 1, 1951. 

To be commissioned lieutenant (junior 

grade) 

Dewey G. Rushford, effective October 8, 
1951. 

To be commissioned ensigns 

Earl E. Ellis, effective December 11, 1951. 

Marion M. Cottrell, effective December 11, 
1951. 

Donald L. Campbell, effective December 15, 
1951. 

Albert J. Ramey, effective December 18, 
1951. 

Robert M. Borst, effective December 25, 
1951. 

Joshua N. Chopy, effective December 25, 
1951. - 
John F. Vance, Jr., effective December 25, 
1951. 

Robert T. Koopman, effective December 28, 
1951. 

Robert C. Munson, effective January 9, 
1952. 

Howland S. Foote, effective January 9. 
1952. 

Vartges Engustian, effective January 9, 
1952. 

Lawrence R. Whitney, effective January 10, 
1952. 

Gerard E. Haraden, effective January 10, 
1952. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 
4, 1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O thou God of grace and glory, by 
thronging duties pressed we pause rev- 
erently and with quiet hearts for a dedi- 
cated moment at this daily altar of 
prayer. We are grateful that amid all 
life's vicissitudes and buffetings, its 
strain and stress, that— 


“From every stormy wind that blows, 
From every swellihg tide of woes, 
There is a calm, a sure retreat; 
Tis found beneath the mercy seat.” 


And so, facing tests of wisdom that are 
beyond our puny, fallible powers, we 
seek a strength that is not our own. We 
fain would join the exultant company 
who across all the centuries have been 
able to chant with victorious gladness: 
“I sought the Lord, and He heard me 
and delivered me from all my fears.” 

Grant us a common faith that any 
tyranny over the bodies and minds of 
men carries with it its own death germs, 


-s 
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Singing in our hearts, “A mighty for- 
tress is our God, a bulwark never fail- 
ing,” let us march confidently toward the 
clean world our hands can help to fash- 
ion. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, September 11, 1951, was dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


RESIGNATION OF GEN. GEORGE C. MAR- 
SHALL AS SECRETARY OF DEFENSE— 
NOMINATIONS OF ROBERT A. LOVETT 
AND WILLIAM C. FOSTER 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am informed that the Secretary of De- 
fense, George C. Marshall, has tendered 
his resignation. The message which has 
just come to the Senate from the Presi- 
dent contains the information that Rob- 
ert A. Lovett, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed to be Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, few men in our history 
can match General Marshall's record of 
devoted service to America as a soldier 
and statesman. He will go down in the 
annals of America as a great patriot and 
a great general, one who played a major 
part in helping lead this country to vic- 
tory in World War He has always 
been a dedicated American, a man will- 
ing to serve his country in peace and in 
war through arduous years, a man will- 
ing to sacrifice his own health to do so. 
He has earned a rest, and he has earned 
the enduring admiration and heartfelt 
gratitude of his countrymen. Icommend 
him for the splendid service he has ren- 
dered, and I wish him well. I hope he 
will have many, many years of happy life 
before him. 

Mr. President, I am confident that Mr. 
Lovett will be an able Secretary of De- 
fense. The President is to be com- 
mended for sending Mr. Lovett’s nomi- 
nation to the Senate for confirmation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, we 
have all learned with deepest regret of 
the resignation of Secretary Marshall. 
He is a great soldier, a great statesman, 
but above all that he is a man of great 
nobility of character. I look on General 
Marshall as one of the greatest men this 
country has produced in my time. His 
resignation is a tremendous loss to the 
country. He is entitled, of course, to 
rest after his arduous duties covering so 
many years, but the country will great- 
ly miss him as a wise and courageous 
leader. The country will wish him well 
in any activity in which he may engage 
in the future and pray that he will have 
many more years of good health, con- 
tentment, and further service. 


Mr. President, I am heartened by the - 


fact that the President has nominated 
Mr. Robert A. Lovett to succeed General 
Marshall. Ihave known Mr. Lovett, who 
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is a New Yorker, for a great many years. 
He served as Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air. Later he served again under 
General Marshall as Under Secretary of 
State during the very difficult years of 
Secretary Marshall’s tenure of office. 
During the past year he has served as 
Deputy Secretary to General Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense. In all these ac- 
tivities he has shown great ability, and 
has served with unusual fidelity and dis- 
tinction. He is a man of intense patri- 
otism, intelligent, loyal, tactful, and yet 
possessed of unusual firmness. I know 
he has always had the complete loyal- 
ty of the men and women who served 
under him. To me it is of great com- 
fort that he will succeed Secretary Mar- 
shall in this very difficult assignment. 
The President could not have made a 
better choice. 

I am also very glad, indeed, to note 
that the President has sent to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Mr. William C. 
Foster, of New York, to be Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. Like Mr. Lovett, Mr. 
Foster is an old and valued and highly 
honored friend. He has been in Govern- 
ment service for some time. After the 
resignation of the Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, Mr. Foster was re- 
called from his very important duties as 
head of the ECA in Europe, which he had 
discharged with great distinction, and 
placed at the head of that great organi- 
zation which has done such outstanding 
and such valuable work for our country 
and for our allies abroad. 

I want to say again that while noth- 
ing can mitigate my regret over the 
resignation of General Marshall, it is a 
source of rejoicing to me, as I think it 
should be to all the people of the coun- 
try, that he will be succeeded by such an 
outstanding man as Robert Lovett, and 
that Robert Lovett will have the assist- 
ance, as deputy, of Mr. Foster. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the com- 
ments which have just been made by 
the Senator from New York. I talked 
with General Marshall this morning, and 
I said to him what I will now say upon 
the floor of the Senate. I have been in 
intimate contact with him in the dis- 
charge of his duties as they brought him 
before the Appropriations Committee in 
the various capacities which he has filled 
as Chief of Staff, as Chief of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as Secretary of State, and 
as Secretary of Defense. In all my ex- 
perience as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee I have never known a 
man who had a greater knowledge, or a 
more precise and intelligent grasp of the 
facts and figures which he was present- 
ing to the committee, than did General 
Marshall through all the years. His pa- 
tience, his tolerance, his ability, his un- 
derstanding, and, above all, his wisdom, 
were made clear day after day in his 
presentations. I feel that his resigna- 
tion brings a great loss to our country. 
He has put us all in his debt by the man- 
ner in which he has carried out the func- 
tions of the great responsibilities which 
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from time to time have been placed upon 
him. 


His life has been the life of a soldier, 
but his mind and his philosophy have 
always been the mind and philosophy of 
a civilian. He is a man who has never 
forgotten that this is a Nation of indi- 
viduals, that this is a Nation created 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, in which the people are the 
source of all authority which may be 
exercised over them, either economic or 
political. I feel that I would be remiss 
if I did not today express my great ad- 
miration and respect for the retiring 
Secretary of Defense. 

Like the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], I have also a very great ad- 
miration for Deputy Secretary Lovett. 
In the preparation of the bill which is 
the pending. business before the Senate, 
day after day I have been in contact 
with Deputy Secretary Lovett. He is a 
man of understanding and ability, a man 
of high character, a man of great de- 
votion to the public service. I think 
the Nation is very fortunate indeed to 
have a man of such high quality to step 
into the shoes of the great American who 
is retiring as Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not want to be farming out the time. 
I presume that a number of Senators 
would like to speak in regard to Secre- 
tary Marshall. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators may be recognized 
for that purpose, and that thereafter 
Senators may be permitted to transact 
routine business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I desire to 
join my colleague from New York and 
the senior Senator from Wyoming in the 
sentiment which they have already ex- 
pressed regarding the retirement of Gen- 
eral Marshall and the nominations of 
Mr. Lovett and Mr. Foster to the respec- 
tive positions which are to be assigned 
to them. 4 

With regard to General Marshall, I 
happen to be among those who voted for 
the confirmation of his nomination as 
Secretary of Defense. I have admired 
him for his achievement, even as I have 
criticized him for his shortcomings. He 
has had a long and distinguished career. 
As I pointed out in my remarks last year 
when his nomination was confirmed, he 
deserved the recognition being given him 
at that time. More than anyone else 
who was mentioned at the moment, he 
was qualified for the position to which 
he was appointed, namely, that of Sec- 
retary of Defense. At the same time, 
he was deserving of retirement. Only 
last June, I am told, there came a day 
which marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
his active service for his country. That 
is an unusual thing to happen to any 
person. No man, after a career such as 
General Marshall has had, can more de- 
serve high tribute than does he. No 
man can merit retirement and peace of 
mind, which I trust will be his from now 
on, more than does General Marshall. 
He is a great American. He has dem- 
onstrated it time and time again. 
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As for my 
York—and I am referring to our two 
colleagues in the service of our Govern- 
ment whose nominations have just been 
submitted by the President—I think the 
President has chosen wisely and well. I 
trust that my colleague from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] will not object when 
their nominations finally come before 
the Senate for confirmation, because I 
have noted that North Dakota is now re- 
ceiving considerable recognition from 
the standpoint of appointments by the 
President. 

I assure my colleague from North Da- 
kota that, had the President attempted 
to do better in New York than he has 
done in these two selections, he could 
not have improved upon them. These 
men are eminently qualified for the po- 
sitions assigned to them. I believe that 
this estimate of qualifications applies 
equally to Mr. Lovett, who has been Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense during this try- 
ing period of time, and to Mr. William 
C. Foster, whose experience and record 
in the ECA have been outstanding. 

So, Mr. President, trusting that there 
will be no objection to the confirmation 
of the nominations of these two dis- 
tinguished New Yorkers, and assuring 
my beloved colleague from North Da- 
kota that none of us from New York 
had anything to do with the nominations 


from the standpoint of seeking recog- 


nition for New York, but assuring him 
also that we take pride in the fact that 
these two distinguished gentlemen are 
New Yorkers, I ask him kindly to allow 
these nominations be speedily confirmed, 
as he has.allowed some others from New 
York to be confirmed. At the same time, 
Mr. President, I predict that both of 
these gentlemen will perform with dis- 
tinction the vitally important duties 
which are to be assigned to them and 
that they will continue to be a credit not 
only to the Empire State, but to the 
country which they are serving. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to add some of my thoughts to what has 
been said by distinguished Senators 
about General Marshall. I had the hon- 
or and privilege of knowing him when 
hé was a colonel in my home city of 
Charleston at a small fort. I have fol- 
lowed his career with interest. Cer- 
tainly everything that has been said 
about him is more than deserved. Gen- 
eral Marshall has earned a far greater 
place In our history than that of an out- 
standing military man. From a richly 
deserved retirement he heeded the call 
of his country to return to a most diffi- 
cult task. His service to his country, 
both in and out of uniform, has been 
a guiding light to our military and 
civilian population. It is my sincere wish 
that General Marshall may now spend 
many leisure years, secure among the 
memories of a full measure of devotion 
and service to the Nation he loves. The 
tributes and good wishes of our people 
will bear witness to the esteem in which 
heis held. His resignation is a great loss 
at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my voice in tribute to the great 
record which General Marshall has 
made h a long public career. I consider 
General Marshall one of the greatest 


colleagues from New 
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military leaders in all our history; but 
I am satisfied that American -history 
will record also that he was one of the 
greatest statesmen in our history. In 
fact, I believe that one of the richest 
compensations I have received in my 
brief period of public service has been 
the close contact I have had, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
with the great Marshall. 

I know of no man with whom I Lave 
worked who has been such a source of 
inspiration to me; a man who in every 
act has demonstrated the courage of 
placing principle above any form of 
personal advantage or partisanship. It 
is a great loss to the American people 
to lose the services of the great Mar- 
shall. I agree with my distinguished 
colleague from New York that he cer- 
tainly has earned the retirement which 
is now his. 

In closing I want to add my voice to 
those who deplore any question being 
raised as to the great loyalty of Mar- 
shall to the basic concepts of our Amer- 
ican system of government and to his 
undying opposition to the Communist 
Philosophy. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am very happy to add a word 
of tribute to General Marshall. I am 
one of those who occasionally have dif- 
fered with the general on matters of 
policy, and I should so state; but I have 
had a personal relationship with Gen- 
eral Marshall which has been such that 
it hes left a lasting impression on me 
of a great character and a great friend. 

I have known General Marshall in 
various connections ever since I have 
been in the United States Senate, and 
I believe that he has richly deserved 
retirement after years of faithful and 
devoted public service. I want to pay 
this tribute to him persorally and to 


ave personal friends of Mrs. Smith and 
myself. 

I should like also to say a word about 
the nomination of Mr. Lovett and Mr. 
Foster. Both these gentlemen have been 
friends of mine since the beginning of 
their service for the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have known of them in other 
connections, through business, and so 
forth, in New York. I have come to 
know them both well as they have very 
capably carried out their public respon- 
sibilities. I want to take this occasion 
to commend the nomination of Mr. 
Lovett to be Secretary of Defense, and 
to express my eagerness to cooperate 
with him in every way possible in the 
performance of the very arduous duties 
which he is now undertaking. 

I also wish to express my gratification 
at the nomination of Mr. Foster, and I 
am most hopeful that it will help bring 
about the coordination of our military 
and economic program in the measure 
recently passed by the Senate and short- 
ly to be discussed in conference. 

My tribute to these eminent men is 
based also, as in the case of General 
Marshall, on personal relationships, and 
I desire to extend to them and to the 
administration my congratulations on 
these admirable nominations for ap- 


pointmeiit to — service, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the departure of Gen. George Mar- 
shall from his post as this Nation’s Sec- 
retary of Defense will be viewed by his 
countrymen as a distinct loss. 

George Marshall is one of the great 
Americans of our times. Long after the 
trivial carping of his detractors has been 
forgotten, the memory of George Mar- 
shall’s service will still stand as an in- 
spiring monument to future defenders of 
freedom in the world. 

No other man of his times understood 
so well the threats of twentieth century 
totalitarianism. On the field of battle 
and in the area of diplomacy, George 
Marshall understood the threats, made 
his countrymen understand the threats 
also, and because of his efforts freedom 
has survived and will continue to survive. 

George Marshall was a remarkable 
combination of soldier and statesman: 
When he was most needed, he answered 
the call to duty, and within the past year 
he has contributed immeasurably to set- 
ting this Nation upon the course of 
strength to withstand the onslaughts of 
armed Communist aggression. 

We who knew him and worked with 
him will be sorry he is leaving, but we 
do not begrudge him the rest he richly 
deserves. 

The choice of the man who has been 
chosen as George Marshall’s successor is 
a happy choice. 

Robert Lovett has not only the capac- 
ity and the experience to fill this gigan- 
tic job of directing the Nation’s defense, 
he has, also, that essential ingredient of 
unrelenting courage which inspires con- 
fidence and action in hours of grave 
peril. 

Robert Lovett, like George Marshall, 
understands our enemy well, both from 
the military viewpoint and from the dip- 
lomatic viewpoint. With him in com- 
mand, the Nation’s defenses are in good 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I rise to pay tribute to 
a great Christian, a great military lead- 
er, and a great American. I have never 
come in contact with George Marshall 
that I have not felt the effect of having 
been with a great Christian gentleman. 
Every time he opened his mouth to speak 
he gave me the impression that I was 
8 to someone who was close to 


P 
none. I fear that there are some few 
people in America who have failed to 
give him his due credit for this leader - 
ship during World War Il. We should 
be mindful of the fact that, as Chief of 
Staff, he issued general orders that were 
carried out on the field of battle. Some 
people give the generals on the field of 
battle all the credit. I do not do so. 

I fail to see how any person in his 
right mind could raise any question 
doubting George Marshall's qualities as 
one of our great Americans, If any 
person is true to our American way of 
life it is George Marshall. I grieve at 
losing the services of a man who is so 
great in so many ways. 

Mr. Lovett, who will step into the 
shces of George Marshall, has a hard 
task to perform, but I believe he will 
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come nearer to doing it than anyone else 
I know of at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
apologizes in a sense for speaking from 
the rostrum, but he is sure that the Sen- 
ate will not object in this case. 

I have known General Marshall and 
have been associated with him for so 
long and so intimately that I would not 
want any opportunity to pass by with- 
out placing myself alongside of those 
who have spoken and the thousands, and 
perhaps even millions, of others in pri- 
vate capacity who will speak with re- 
gard to the general’s retirement. 

It was only by accident that he was 
born in Pennsylvania, instead of in Ken- 
tucky. He and I have joked about that 
many times. The Marshalls are an old 
family of Virginia, and he has been a 
credit to that family. 

He has combined military genius with 
statecraft to a degree rarely found in 
any one man. Not only has he been a 
great soldier, not only has he under- 
stood the logistics of war and campaigns 
and the deployment of men, but he has 
understood human nature, and he has 
been one military man with whom I 
have come in contact who has under- 
stood the political implications, not 
from a partisan sense, but from the 
sense of the effect upon government, 
of any military campaign or any de- 
cisions made in connection with a 
military campaign. Not only has he 
been a military statesman, as I have 
often said, but he has been a statesman- 
like soldier, whichever way one may pre- 
fer to use the two terms combined. 

In addition to all these qualities, he 
has been a good man, a sincere man, & 
man of courage and of generosity. In 
all the conferences in which I partici- 
pated and which he attended—Cabinet 
meetings, meetings of the Security 
Council, and informal conferences both 
during the war and since the war—I do 
not believe I ever heard General Mar- 


shall speak ill in a personal sense of any -` 


man, 

So I share the deep sorrow which all 
of us feel in his retirement, although 
recognizing that he is entitled to it. 
When he became Secretary of State, he 
did so purely as a matter of service to 
his country. He had then earned retire- 
ment by reason of his long military ca- 
reer. He served with distinction as Sec- 
retary of State. 

When President Truman called him 
back to service as Secretary of Defense, 
General Marshall served in that capacity 
purely as a matter of service to his coun- 
try, for there was nothing he could gain 
either personally or politically or finan- 
cially from serving either as Secretary of 
State or as Secretary of Defense. 

Therefore, all of us recognize General 
Marshall’s right to retire. We regret 
profoundly that he is retiring, and we 
wish for him many years of health and 
happiness, and usefulness in any under- 
taking in which he may care to engage. 

Iam happy that the President has ap- 
pointed Bob Lovett as General Mar- 
shall’s successor. I have had very inti- 
mate association with Mr. Lovett. There 
is no man for whose intellectual integ- 
rity I have greater respect. I knew, al- 
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though only superficially, his distin- 
guished father, who was a lawyer and a 
railroad executive; and I have come to 


know Bob Lovett as one of the outstand- 
ing men in this country from the stand- 
point of pure, sheer ability, patriotism, 
and understanding of our institutions. 


tendering his resignation. 


completed. 

The President is today forwarding to the 
Senate the nomination of Robert A. Lovett, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, to be Secretary 
of Defense, 

William C. Foster, Administrator of the 
— Cooperation Administration, will 

be nominated at the same time as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 

Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Deputy Adminis- 
2122 ee er eae 

The President has sent the following letter 
to the Honorable George C. Marshall accept- 
ing his resignation as Secretary of Defense: 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1951. 

Dear GENERAL MARSHALL: It is with very 
great reluctance that I accept your resigna- 
tion as Secretary of Defense effective, in 
erga with your wishes, on Septem- 

I have stated many times, both publicly 
and privately, my high regard for your many 
services to the country throughout your long 
and distinguished career as a Government 
servant. At this time I wish particularly to 
mention the tremendous strides that have 


appreciative of your 
willingness to remain 2 months beyund our 
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agreement in order to complete your activi- 
ties concerning the Universal Military Train- 
ing Act. 

In a 8 your resignation from 

& position of high responsibility, I realize 
how many times previously you have sought 
to retire to private life. But one time after 
another you have responded to the call to 
public service. 

To all of these offices you have brought 
great talent and wisdom. In fact, no man 
ever has given his country more 
and patriotic service than have you. 

On behalf of our country, I want to thank 
you for all you have done. On my own be- 
half, I want to tell you of my deep personal 
appreciation for the wise counsel and the 
unwavering support you have given me in 
these trying days. 

You have earned your retirement many- 
fold, and I wish you many good years at 
Leesburg. 

With every good wish. 

Gratefully and sincerely, 
Harry 8. Truman. 

Following is the text of General Marshall's 
letter to the President: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1951. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: With deep regret I 
feel I must terminate my active daily service 
in the Government, and therefore submit 
my resignation as Secretary of Defense to be 
effective within the next 2 weeks. 

Our original understanding prior to my 
appointment was that I would serve only 
until June 30, 1951. That time has now been 
extended more than 2 months. 

As I explained to you personally, I do this 
with deep regret, but as you well know I 
will always be available for whatever tem- 
porary service you may desire of me, 

Meanwhile I assure you of my loyal devo- 
tion to you and the National Government. 

With great regret and respect. š 

Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, Gen- 
eral Marshall has rendered distin- 
guished services to his country both in 
war and in the later struggle for peace. 

It has been most fortunate for the 
United States that in all emergencies 
there have arisen men of outstanding 
ability, of unswerving integrity, of . 
soundest judgment, who have been com- 
petent to exert leadership toward the 
successful defense of our people and the 
sound administration of their affairs. 

General Marshall is in this category. 
He was an outstanding soldier, a distin- 
guished statesman, and a brilliant 
administrator. 

For 50 years he has served his country 
at home and abroad with honor and dis- 
tinction. He has given vigorous leader- 
ship to national defense and to the cause- 
of peace. 

His foresight and acumen paved the 
way for success in World War II, and his 
devotion to duty, his willingness to re- 
spond at any cost to the call of his coun- 
try have made him a truly national fig- 
ure whose reputation for honor and in- 
tegrity is world-wide. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order entered on request of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCPARLAND], routine 


business is now in order. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 


-United States, transmitting, pursuant to 


1951 


the advertising agency apparently was 
that there were many people, like the 
Senator from Vermont, who listen to this 
program, and that perhaps they would 
be interested. 

Mr. AIKEN. I listen to it. That is 
why I know about it. The question arises 
in my mind, however, as to the necessity 
of putting on elaborate radio and tele- 
vision programs to stimulate recruiting 
when the draft law is in effect. But I see 
that the Army puts the blame on Con- 
gress again, because it is said that this 
program was put on because Congress 
appropriated the money for it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
us make the matter clear now, before the 
Senator goes further. He says that it 
seems rather useless that such a program 
should be carried out while the draft law 
is in effect. Let me read from the draft 
law. I read from section 20, under the 
heading “Effective date”: 

The Secretary of the Army for the Army 
and the Air Force, the Secretary of the Navy 
for the Navy and Marine Corps, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard, 
are hereby authorized and directed to initi- 
ate and carry forward an intensive volun- 
tary enlistment campaign in an effort to ob- 
tain the required personnel strengths. 


So the Congress of the United States 
instructed the Department of Defense to 
carry on such a campaign when that law 
was passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not hear the slight- 
est reference to The Shadow or even 
to radio programs in the section of the 
law from which the Senator read. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. The details of the 
program were not outlined. I call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact 
that by the rules of the Senate the Ap- 
propriations Committee is forbidden to 
write legislative riders into appropria- 
tion bills. If it is desired to curtail the 
expense of carrying on a voluntary-en- 
listment program so that fewer men will 
have to be drafted, the place to carry 
that story is before the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

The Army says, in effect, that if the 
Congress had not appropriated the 
money it would not have put this mys- 
tery-serial program over the air on Sun- 
day afternoons. It seems to me that 
the Army has given us a cue to the 
remedy. - 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Cass]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, even 
though the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont enjoyed the program called 
The Shadow, does he think that the 
taxpayers of the United States should 
be expected to put up the funds so that 
The Shadow can be put on for the 
Senator’s enjoyment? 

Mr. AIKEN. The pleasure which the 
Senator from Vermont got from listen- 
ing to The Shadow was considerably 
alloyed at the end when he found that 
he was helping to pay for it through 
taxation. I think there are probably 
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private interests who would be willing 
to continue this program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Along the line 
of the statement of the Senator from 
Wyoming, it is my understanding from 
the armed services and from the con- 
ferences on the unification bill and the 
Selective Service bill, that the best sol- 
diers are volunteers. A volunteer who 
enters the service on his own volition 
contemplates a longer term of enlist- 
ment, with the hope that he may re- 
main and make the Army or Navy a 
career. A drafted soldier is in for a 
shorter period of time, and it is reason- 
ably clear that he will leave the service 
once his term is over. 

Therefore, it is more efficient, more 
economical, and better judgment to se- 
cure the service of a man who joins the 
Armed Forces because he wants to do 
so, and will serve for a longer period 
of time. 

With respect to the money which is 
spent for advertising, I have never lis- 
tened to this particular program, and I 
very seldom listen to any such programs, 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator should 
listen sometime. It is a very good mys- 
tery program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I conclude by 
saying that over a long period of time 
any money which is spent for publicity 
for procurement of volunteers, if well 
spent by competent people, is of value to 
the taxpayers. I do not say that the 
program to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has referred was that kind of 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that we should 
have as many volunteers as possible. 
However, there is not a college in this 
country where the boys do not know that 
they can volunteer for the Army if they 
want to do so. There are recruiting 
offices in every town of any size. It is 
absolutely unnecessary to put on multi- 
million-dollar programs—and that is 
what the total cost must amount to for 
all the armed services—in order to in- 
duce enlistments. I hope the programs 
are not put on for the purpose of keeping 
in right with the advertising medium 
they employ. 

I am wondering about another factor. 
The contract for advertising was placed 
with an advertising concern in Chicago. 
There would be perhaps as much as 
$22,500 which would go outright to one 
advertising concern as a fee. It seems 
to me that here is one place where we 
could save some money by stopping the 
elaborate multi-million-dollar advertis- 
ing, publicity, and propaganda cam- 
paigns of our Government agencies. 

I understand that the Department of 
the Treasury is sponsoring the Sammy 
Kaye orchestra. That must cost even 
more than The Shadow and other pro- 
grams. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Vermont aware of the fact that the pres- 
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ent budget contains an item of $3,000,- 
000 for advertising on the part of the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I now yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming has 
stated that it would be beyond the power 
of the Committee on Appropriations to 
put a rider on the bill. That is correct. 
But certainly the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is under no obligation to provide 
funds just because there is an authoriza- 
tion for a certain purpose. The Appro- 
priations Committee repeatedly denies 
funds for projects for which authoriza- 
tions have been made. 

As an example of the way the so-called 
directive is being followed, I should like 
to read to the Senate a letter which was 
written by a sergeant of the recruiting 
service of the Army and Air Force on the 
16th of July 1951. It is addressed to a 
young man who has received his prein- 
duction notice. It should be borne in 
mind that this letter is from the recruit- 
ing service: 

2 Sm: The Selective Service Board 
01 — 


The name of the town 
states that your preinduction draft notice 
will be in the mail within the next three 
(8) days. 

Did you know that you can still volun- 
teer— 


That sentence, “Did you know that you 
can still volunteer,” is capitalized and 
underscored 
for the Air Force or the Army before 


The word “before” is underscored— 
you receive your preinduction notice? After 
receipt of your preinduction draft notice, you 
will be ineligible to volunteer for any branch 
of service. 

Would it be possible for you to come into 
this office within a few hours after receiv- 
ing this letter? We believe we have some- 
thing that will be of vital interest to you. 

Sincerely yours. 


It is signed by the recruiting sergeant. 

The point I wish to make is that we 
spend money to maintain the recruiting 
service and it is writing letters to boys 
after they get their preinduction notices, 
informing them that if they come to the 
recruiting officer he can offer them some- 
thing of interest. 

The suggestion that ought to be made 
in the interest of economy is that the 
entire job of recruiting personne] for the 
armed services should be left to the local 
draft boards. If it were, credits for vol- 
unteers could be adjusted each month. 
It is a known fact that there is a lag 
between the time an enlistment takes 
place and when the draft board gets 
credit for the enlistment. 

After a draft board has sent out its 
preinduction notices, if the recruiting 
service comes along and succeeds in 
herding boys into the service by this kind 
of solicitation, the draft board must go 
through its work again and send out 
other notices in order to meet its quota. 
Furthermore, the board does not get 
credit for its volunteers until several 
months thereafter. If the recruiting 
were handled by the local draft boards, 
they could accept volunteers, and thus 
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to pay high prices is an undesirable practice 
and a growing one: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the appropriate Federal agencies shall 
exercise such authority as is given to them 
by law to prevent repetition of this practice 
of limiting telecasting of events of national 
interest to those members of the public who 
can afford to pay therefor and who are able to 
be present at the selected places where such 
telecasts are available; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission and other 
appropriate agencies are requested to advise 
the Senate of the United States as to what 
additional legislation may be necessary to 
prevent the repetition of such practice and, 
in particular, to assure that the telecasting of 
events of national interest shall be available 
to all patients confined to military and vet- 
erans hospitals. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
millions of sports-loving people in Amer- 
ica will be deprived of watching the tele- 
cast of the world’s championship boxing 
match which is to take place tonight at 
the Polo Grounds in New York City. 

Many hundreds of wounded, sick, and 
hospitalized veterans of our armed serv- 
ices will likewise be deprived of viewing 
this athletic event of national promi- 
nence. 

Mr. President, this should not be so. 
The resolution is intended to set in mo- 
tion the machinery of our Federal agen- 
cies to the end that a check be placed 
upon the attempt of those who would 
monopolize the transmission and show- 
ing by television of events of national 
importance. 

Tonight it is boxing—tomorrow it may 
encompass the entire field of sport, en- 
tertainment, and all other events of na- 
tional and international import. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of 
the enormous economic, social, and legal 
problem this situation presents, but I 
feel strongly that the Members of the 
Senate cannot afford to have the ten- 
tacles of monopoly reach out and deprive 
our people of the privileges which should 
rightfully be theirs. 

I quote from a communication I have 
received from Mr. Abe J. Greene, presi- 
dent of the National Boxing Association, 
and State Athletic Commissioner of the 
State of New Jersey, concerning the 
problem as it affects our hospitalized 
veterans: 

As the scope of this form of television 
broadens, the free public telecasting will be- 
come conversely circumscribed. Thus, the 
veterans in hospitals will be similarly affected 
and deprived of just the type of entertain- 
ment they most relish. Certainly, I think 
that the Government owes it to these boys 
who are confined to provide every medium 
of entertainment and these installations 
need not be costly while their advantages 
and benefits will be unlimited. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5054) making appropria- 
tions for the National Security Council, 
the National Security Resources Board, 
and for military functions administered 
by the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF CERTAIN 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 355) to amend the act 
of July 6, 1945, as amended, so as to re- 
duce the number of grades for the va- 
rious positions under such act, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. WHERRY: 

Address delivered by Senator BUTLER of 
Maryland at the Port of Baltimore Day 
luncheon, Baltimore, Md., September 12, 
1951, sponsored by the Propeller Club, port 
of Baltimore. g 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

Address delivered by Lindsay C. Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United States, at 
dedication of new General Accounting Office 
Building in Washington, D. C., on September 
11, 1951. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Letter dated September 6, 1951, addressed 
by Senator BUTLER of Nebraska to Manly 
Fleischmann, Administrator of the National 
Production Authority, regarding the effect 
of the restrictions on steel on the school- 
construction program. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

Statement by T. W. Thornhill, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., regarding the visit of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to inspect soil-conser- 
vation districts in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Letter dated August 29, 1951, addressed 
to the President by Maurice Tishman, a 
member of the American Legion, dealing 
with the duty of Americans to oppose 
communism. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

Editorial entitled “Why Drag Schools Into 
Argument on Tidelands Issue,” published in 
the August 25, 1951, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Article entitled “State Mill Shows Good 

Net Profit,” published in the Kildeer (N. 


Dak.) Herald of August 23, 1951, showing the, 


profit earned by the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
By Mr. WATKINS: 

Article entitled “Iran’s Best Meighbor— 
Utah,” written by Ferdinand Kuhn, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of September 
12, 1951. 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

Article entitled “Tass, Classified,” written 
by James Daniel, and published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of September 8, 1951, re- 
garding the imprisonment in Czechoslovakia 
of Associated Press Correspondent William 
N. Oatis and the status of Tass as a depart- 
ment of the Soviet Government, 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION TO AFFORD 
RELIEF TO AREAS STRICKEN BY RE- 
CENT FLOOD DISASTER 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
recognized for 10 minutes, in order to 
make a statement at this time on a most 
important matter. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and the Senator 
from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on the flood destruction 


and damage sustained by the States of 
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Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. In 
that connection, many of us are won- 
dering what will happen to the proposed 
legislation which has been presented for 
consideration on both sides of the Cap- 
itol dome. 

It was on July 12 of this year, and even 
before that date, that the floods hit 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. I 
shall not undertake to recount how great 
was this national disaster; suffice it to 
say that it is estimated that damage 
exceeding $1,000,000,000 resulted there- 
from. Thousands of homes and busi- 
nesses were wiped out or were com- 
pletely ruined. Thousands of persons 
within that area now have no visible 
means of livelihood and are struggling 
sed pe started again against tremendous 

8. 

The President, as well as numerous 
Members of Congress, surveyed the dam- 
age. Many of them visited the scene 
and made a personal examination of the 
devastated areas, 

We recall that it was on July 17 that 
an emergency-relief measure appropri- 
ating $25,000,000 was passed by the 
Congress. 

When the Members of Congress re- 
turned from the scene, they were im- 
pressed with the fact that further help 
was badly needed, and that some action 
should be taken promptly. It is to their 
credit that various governmental agen- 
cies, the Red Cross, and many other in- 
stitutions, all of which were interested 
in that situation, cooperated marvel- 
ously. The RFC and the Housing and 
Home Agency also cooperated and sent 
representatives to the scene of the dis- 


- aster, to ascertain what they could do 


and they have acted and are doing every- 
thing they can to meet the emergency 
needs. 

I desire to remind the Senate that on 
August 1 of this year Representative 
Bourne, of Missouri, introduced House 
bill 5022, which was referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. That 
measure provides for payment for prop- 
erty losses resulting from the floods. 

On August 1, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] introduced in this 
body Senate bill 1935, a companion bill 
which was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

On August 20, the President of the 
United States, after he had visited the 
flooded area, sent to the Congress a mes- 
sage in which he requested of Congress 
an appropriation of $400,000,000 to in- 
demnify the flood victims for some of 
their losses, to guarantee on rather lib- 
eral terms loans designed to help farm- 
ers drain and rehabilitate their lands, to 
assist cities and smaller communities, 
and to provide insurance for those in the 
flood areas against future flood damage 
which might occur. On August 20 Rep- 
resentative BoLLING introduced in the 
House H. R. 5259, providing appropria- 
tions for the rehabilitation of midwest- 
ern flood-stricken areas and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I am wondering when 
the Congress will take action on those 
measures. We rush through important 
measures in this body, and that also 
happens on the other side of the Capitol 
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Dome. All those measures are impor- 
tant, of course. The other day we passed 
a bill authorizing the appropriation of 
$7,500,000,000 for Europe. We are now 
considering a most important bill, ap- 
propriating $61,000,000,000 to protect the 
national security and to provide for 
defense. ‘ 

Important as are those bills, I am 
firmly convinced that our domestic diffi- 
culties are equally important. In my 
judgment, the authorization of the ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000,000 was no 
more important than is the rehabilita- 
tion of those who live within a great area 
who so recently suffered a disaster of 
catastrophic proportions caused by the 
floods. 

Press reports indicate that representa- 
tives of foreign nations are presently in 
our Capital. Recently they have been 
here seeking relief for some of their dif- 
ficulties. Do I think they are entitled to 
any more consideration than the folks 
at home? Candidly, I do not. I could 
recount the aid we have given to other 
foreign peoples and projects, and quick- 
ly. The present session of the Congress 
is expected to come to a close, as some 
think, around October 1. I wonder 
whether it is the intention of those in 
charge of the agenda of the schedules 
providing the times at which various 
measures shall be taken up for consider- 
ation to allow the bill providing aid for 
the flood sufferers—important as I think 
this bill is—to remain in committee 
unacted upon. It is important to the 
people of the affected areas. It was suf- 
ficiently important that the President of 
the United States made a tour of inspec- 
tion of the devastated area, following 
which he sent a message to the Congress. 
I am sure that he, with all the rest of us, 
expected expeditious handling of the 
matter, and that it is the intention of 
those who have the responsibility of 
channeling this proposed legislation, to 
take some positive action as rapidly as 
possible, and before this session closes. I 
think it no more than fair to ask, When 
will it be done? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I will yield in a 
moment. The Senator from Kansas is 
very much interested in this subject and 
the entire Kansas delegation also is in- 
terested. We have had several meet- 
ings regarding it. We desire to co- 
operate, as I know the Members of the 
Congress from Oklahoma and Missouri 
do. 

Mr. LANGER and Mr. CARLSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield, and if so, 
to, whom? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield first to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Being a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I may say 
to my distinguished friend from Kansas 
that that committee always acts 
promptly on all bills. If the Senator 
will be present at the convening of our 
session at 10:30 o’clock on Monday, he 
can be assured that the committee will 
take action upon the bill. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am delighted to 
know that. I now yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the senior Senator from 
Kansas for his timely statement in re- 
gard to the need for early and immediate 
action on legislation which has been 
proposed for the relief of those who suf- 
fered so disastrously in the recently 
flooded areas. I assure him and I assure 
the Senate that I shall be pleased to 
appear before the committee to present 
the problem confronting the people in 
the devastated area, through accurate 
testimony and figures which have been 
submitted to us as to the need for the 
proposed legislation being passed by the 
Senate, and that we shall be glad to 
assist in any way we can to get action on 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
am delighted, of course, to have the 
statement which was made by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, who is a mem- 
ber of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and from my colleague Senator CARL- 
son. I mean no criticism of the com- 
mittee. I know they are busily engaged 
in their activities. But I do desire to 
stress the importance of prompt action 
because of the drastic character of the 
situation and the need for rehabilitation 
of the people who are so seriously 
affected. 

THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY—ARTICLE 
BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was under the impression that 
we were still in the morning hour, and I 
rose for the purpose of making an inser- 
tion in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New Jersey 
may proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday and the day before, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and I both called attention to the 
fact that the Japanese peace negotia- 
tions in San Francisco were carried on 
in the best bipartisan traditions. I am 
one of those who feel concerned over 
the possibility of partisanship entering 
into the further consideration of the 
Japanese situation and the far-eastern 
situation generally, in connection with 
the treaties which will presently be be- 
fore the Senate for ratification. But, 
Mr. President, I feel that bipartisanship 
is a two-way street. I regret exceed- 
ingly that the President of the United 
States, in referring to the accomplish- 
ment in San Francisco, failed to give to 
Mr. Dulles the credit to which I think 
he is entitled for his wonderful general- 
ship of the treaty negotiations over a 
period of 12 nonths. Mr. Arthur Krock 
has called attention to this omission in 
an article entitled “Before the Gavel 
There Was the Spade,” published in yes- 
terday’s New York Times, in which he 
points out that “had it not been for the 
spade of John Foster Dulles the gavel of 
Mr. Acheson could not have been wielded 
as it was at San Francisco.” 
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In making these remarks, I am in no 
way reflecting on Mr. Acheson, who 
handled that proceeding in such a mas- 
terly way. I paid tribute to him yester- 
day. But we simply have to have an at- 
mosphere of bipartisanship in dealing 
with this matter, and it was a great shock 
to the Republicans who attended the 
conference in San Francisco when, on the 
very day on which we were planning to 
open the conference, the President of 
the United States appeared in San Fran- 
cisco at a public gathering which was 
entirely Democratic, and to which none 
of the Republicans had been invited. it 
was a wonderful opportunity to have 
brought together the delegates to the 
conference and to have them all sitting 
together, with the President of the United 
States addressing us in an informal way 
before the convention opened. But, un- 
fortunately as it seemed to me, the Presi- 
dent took the occasion as he said him- 
self, to be a Democrat, during the 
luncheon and until 2 ’clock in the after- 
noon, and he then became an American 
in the evening, for the opening of the 
conference. 

I mention that because I am one of 
those who favor doing all we can to keep 
partisanship out of the far-eastern situ- 
ation. I urgently request that our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
join us in this endeavor, and urge the 
President to deal with this matter in the 
bipartisan way in which those of us who 
were delegates, both Republicans and 
Democrats, tried to deal with it in San 
Francisco, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from New Jersey realizes, 
does he not, that there are many of us 
on this side of the aisle who feel exactly 
as he feels, in wanting to keep politics 
completely out of our foreign policy, and, 
even though there may be some mis- 
understandings occasionally, there are 
many of us who expect to work with him 
in arriving at a bipartisan foreign policy 
on which we can all stand and upon 
which we can all agree. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana. In com- 
mittees on which I have served with him, 
notably during the joint hearings of the 
Armed Services Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I have felt 
that he has always expressed that point 
of view, and he has been a champion 
of the right approach to bipartisanship 
in these critical times. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Before the Gavel There 
Was the Spade,” by Mr. Arthur Krock, 
to which I have referred, and which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of 
September 11, 1951, be inserted in the 
body of the Record following my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—BEFORE THE GAVEL THERE 
Was THE SPADE 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, September 10.—The Presi- 
dent's praise of the steersmanship of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty conference at San 
Francisco by his Secretary of State, Mr, 
cheson, reflects a general opinion here 
which is shared by many Republican critics 
of our foreign policy, as Senator KNOWLAND 
revealed in the Senate today. Mr. Acheson’s 
firmness and skill in dealing with Mr. 
Gromyko’s effort to frighten the non-Com- 
munist world from going through with its 
program was a vital factor in assuring that 
the conference would proceed according to 
schedule, and, in view of the more extreme 
Republican attacks on the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Truman’s comment was natural. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONTRIBUTION 


But if the President permits or encour- 
ages the impression that he thinks Mr. 
Acheson’s contribution played the principal 
part in saving the conference from “ruin,” 
or if administration Democrats make claims 
to this degree, the path of the Japanese 
peace treaty toward ratification may become 
obstructed by partisan politics and an un- 
fortunate dispute over credits may soil the 
campaign of 1952. That is because, for the 
first time in a major foreign policy enter- 
prise by Mr. Truman and Mr. Achescn, the 
foundation of success was laid by a Republi- 
can. Had it not been for the spade of John 
Foster Dulles the gavel of Mr. Acheson could 
not have been wielded as it was at San 
Francisco, 

From the moment the seed of the treaty 
was given for nurture to Mr. Dulles until 
he put the firm fruit into the hands of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles maintained 
close consultation with leaders of his own 
party in Congress and outside it. Also, as 
he publicly testified, had not General Mac- 
Arthur prepared the soil the seed would not 
have sprouted. Moreover, there are two 
Republican signatures to the treaty—those 
of Mr. Dulles and Senator Winey; Senator 
Bnwors signed the bilateral security pact with 
Japan; and Senators SmITH and HICKEN- 
LOOPER were Official participants in the pro- 
ceedings at San Francisco. 


TIME FOR TROUBLE 


The excellent purpose of this was to re- 
store to foreign policy that actual biparti- 
sanship which in this administration has 
been largely a matter of words. Paraphras- 
ing Harold E. Stassen, this was a rare in- 
stance in which the Republicans were brought 
in at the take-off instead of being besought 
for aid only after the crash landing. If 
an effort is now made to put the Japanese 
peace treaty and the successful conference 
in the category of exclusive achievements 
by the administration, partisanship at the 
expense of the pact will be forced into its 
consideration by the Senate. 

Though the majority leader, Mr. McFar- 
LAND, promised to try to have the treaty 
approved by the Senate at this session, that 
plan has been virtually abandoned for sev- 
eral reasons. One is the crowd of legisla- 
tive priorities in a Congress which is set 
on adjourning early in October. Another 
stems from the problem of shifting over 
in Japan from the status of occupation to 
the joint security arrangement, a problem 
complicated by the war in Korea. This has 
evoked a feeling at the Pentagon that 2 or 
3 months, at least, should elapse before the 
fundamental change in Japan’s international 
situation is established by law. This means 
Senate action will not come until next ses- 
sion, 
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WAITING WITH MONKEY WRENCHES: 


In the meantime, if the treaty gets into 
partisan American politics that will be the 
atmosphere in which it will be debated by the 
Senate. Many who have worked hard for the 
accomplishment it represents greatly fear 
the consequences this would entail not only 
on the text of the fact itself but on Govern- 
ments which associated themselves with the 
United States at San Francisco despite many 
misgivings. In Asia particularly, these conse- 
quences could be disastrous. 

Though the Republicans mentioned above 
were parties to the evolution of the treaty, 
and Mr. Dulles did exactly 100 percent of the 
groundwork which culminated in the divi- 
sion of 49 nations to 3 at San Francisco, there 
is a Republican group which only awaits an 
opportunity to assail some of the terms. As 
always, too, when Moscow is on one side and 
the free world on the other, Communists and 
their sympathizers in the United States will 
follow any destructive leads which may be 
offered. Nothing would better suit critics and 
enemies of the treaty than to see the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans embroiled over an 
issue of political credit and the treaty itself 
projected into the partisanship of the 1952 
campaign, 

TIME WILL TELL 

For ull these reasons the issue should be 
avoided by friends of the treaty, by friends 
of Mr. Dulles and the Republicans who aided 
him, by friends of General MacArthur, who 
gave the treaty his broad approval, and by 
supporters of the Administration and Secre- 
tary Acheson. The responsible persons 
among them are the only ones who can pro- 
ject it, chief among them Mr. Truman. The 
issue cannot be importantly posed by the 
minor professionals in the “Get-Acheson” 
movement, in the Republican Party, or in the 
ranks known to be sympathetic to commu- 
nism. 

The next few weeks will disclose whether 
this great bipartisan attainment in American 
foreign policy is to be treated as such, and 
thus safeguarded from dangers which could 
come from partisan expansions of the Presi- 
dent's comment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4914) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
-tary and naval installations, and for 


other purposes; asked a conference with 


the Senate on the disagreeing vote of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. Brooks, Mr. KAY, Mr. 
DURHAM, Mr. SHORT, Mr. ARENDS, and 
Mr. Cote of New York were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS. SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 15. An act to amend section 215 of title 
18 of the United States Code; 

H. R. 319. An act to amend title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble damage 
actions; 

H. R. 581. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Tabit; 

H. R. 627. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tjitske Bandstra Van Der Velde; 

H. R. 644, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Shizuko Yamane; 

H. R. 970. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Charalambou; 
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H. R. 982. An act for the relief of Willem 
Smits; 

H, R. 1454. An act for the relief of George 
Crisan; 

H. R. 1920. An act for the relief of Hoshi 
Kazuo; 

H. R. 2158. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Crocefissa and Sister M. Reginalda; 

H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Leonida; 

H. R. 2179. An act for the relief of Ilona 
Agoston; 

H. R. 2292. An act for the relief of Jai 
Young Lee; 

H. R. 2514. An act for the relief of Maria 
Theresa Stancola; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Alva Raphael (Richards); 

H. R.3176. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the life and 
perpetuate the ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington,” approved August 
7, 1946; 

H. R. 3214. An act for the relief of Irene 
Senutovitch; 

H. R. 3463. An act to authorize the tra- s- 
fer of certain naval vessels; 8 

H. R. 3819. An act for the relief of Ann 
Elisabeth (Dlana Elizabeth) Reingruber: 

H. R. 3823. An act for the relief of Shozo 
Ichiwawa; 

H. R. 3957. An act to provide that certain 
functions of the Comptroller of the Currency 
which relate to building associations organ- 
ized in, or doing business in, the District of 
Columbia, shall hereafter be performed by 
the Home Loan Bank Board, and for other 

es; 

H. R. 4024. An act to authorize certain 
easements, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4038. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George Alexandros Chronakis; 

H. R. 4113. An act to amend section 125 of 
the National Defense Act to provide that dis- 
tinctive mark or insignia shall not be re- 
quired in the uniforms worn by members 
of the National Guard of the United States, 
both Army and Air; 

H. R. 4260. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Quartermaster Ex- 
perimental Fuel Station, Pike County, Mo.; 

H. R. 4443. An act to prevent the entry of 
certain mollusks into the United States; and 

H. R. 4674. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of State to continue Hervé J. L'Heureux 
to serve as Chief of the Visa Division for an 
additional year commencing September 1, 
1951. 


CONSTRUCTION AT CERTAIN MILITARY 
AND NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 4914) to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Byrp, Mr. Johxsox of Texas, Mr. 
BRIDGES, and Mr. SALTONSTALL conferees 


on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 12, 1951, he 
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presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 15) to amend 
section 215 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. 


INCREASE IN BASIC RATES OF COMPEN- 
SATION OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I take 
this occasion to say that the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada approves the report 
of the committee on Calendar 531, Sen- 
ate bill 622, a bill to increase the basic 
rates of compensation of certain officers 
and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. The com- 
mittee, in its report, states that, having 
considered the bill, it reports favorably 
thereon, with amendments, and recom- 
mends that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. President, this slight raise in pay, 
in the opinion of the junior Senator from 
Nevada, is long overdue. However, in 
the opinion of the junior Senator, even 
with this raise, the compensation does 
not quite overtake the current inflation. 
I simply want to go on record at this 
time as favoring the increase. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment passed 
over. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
under the subhead “Incidental expenses 
of the Army,” on page 18, line 22, after 
the word “sites”, to strike out “$187,914,- 
000” and insert “$194,514,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore we proceed with the rather im- 
portant bill, it seems to me we should 
have a quorum call, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator temporarily withhold the sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I withhold the 
suggestion temporarily. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota wanted to in- 
quire what amendment was pending. 
The Chair stated the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was the 
amendment on page 18, line 22, striking 
out the numerals “$187,914,000" and in- 
serting “$194,514,000." If there is any 
objection to it, the Chair will rescind 
the announcement that the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. There is objection. I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the amendment, but I would have no 
objection to having a quorum call before 
the explanation is made. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roil. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden Monroney 
Bennett Hendrickson Moody 
Benton He Morse 
Brewster Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker n Murray 
Bridges Hoey Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Nixon 
Byrd Humphrey O'Conor 
Cain Hunt O'Mahoney 
Capehart Ives Pastore 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Case Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kem Smathers 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J 
Duff Knowland Smith, N. O. 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland n Taft 

Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender Malone Underwood 
Ferguson Maybank Watkins 
Flanders McCarthy Welker 
Frear McClellan Wherry 
Pulbright McFarland Williams 
George McKellar Young 
Gillette McMahon 

Green Millikin 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
ANDERSON is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavEz] and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Macnuson], the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent by 
leave of the Senate on official business 
in connection with their attendance at 
the conference for the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Toni] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WILEY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
RAY in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 18, line 
22, in reference to which the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] has asked 
for an explanation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
this amendment the Senate committee 
added $6,600,000 to the amount appro- 
priated by the House. The budget esti- 
mate was $198,914,000. It was reduced 
by the House to $187,914,000. The com- 
mittee was impressed with the testimony 
offered on behalf of the Quartermaster 
Service that we should restore funds 
s ficient to provide for the employment 
of 1,592 employees out of a total re- 
duction of 5,550 made by the House. In 
other words, we did not restore all the 
personnel cut requested in the budget 
and made by the House, so we recom- 
mended $4,600,000 for the additional per- 
sonnel. They will be used in quarter- 
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master depots for procurement officers, 
in market centers, and in inspection 
service throughout the country, for 
quartermasters’ supplies in Army areas, 
and in overseas commands. 

The evidence presented to the com- 
mittee indicated that during 1952 the 
Quartermaster General would have to 
handle approximately 4,123,000 tons of 
supplies as compared with 3,915,000 tons 
in 1951. There has been an affort to 
coordinate the storage and handling of 
various kinds of equipment and supplies. 
The Bureau of Ordnance, the Signal 
Corps, the medical staff, and the trans- 
portatiton sections, all have a part in 
some of these general depots, and be- 
cause of the increased tonnage required 
to be handled, it would seem necessary 
to restore the portion of the personnel 
which had been reduced by the House. 

In addition to that, $2,000,000 of the 
sum which we restored for other than 
personal services is to be applied to the 
return to the United States of the re- 
mains of deceased military persoriu-el 
from Korea. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 2 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Did the Senator state 
what the figure for this purpose was in 
fiscal 1951? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The appropria- 
tion for this purpose in 1951 was $172,- 
235,000 plus. 

Mr. CASE. In other words, the figure 
of $194,514,000 would represent an in- 
crease of about $22,000,000 over last 
year? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would be an in- 
crease from $172,000,000 plus to $194,- 
000,000 plus; yes, about $22,000,000 plus. 
But I should point out that there has 
been a 40-percent increase in the number 
of troops. 

Mr. CASE. I am sure that no Mem- 
ber of the Senate would want in any 
way to limit the funds that would be 
necessary for the return of the remains 
of deceased soldiers from Korea. How- 
ever, it is difficult for me to believe that 
the figure approved by the other body 
would have contemplated eliminating 
those funds. The $187,914,000 suggested 
by the House would provide an increase 
of $15,000,000 over the amount appro- 
priated for the current year, and it would 
seem to me that that would be a very 
substantial increase. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment proposed 
by the committee, on page 18, line 22, to 
strike out “$187,914,000,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$194,514,000.” [Putting the 
question.] The “ayes” seem to have it. 
The “ayes” have it, and the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The next committee amendment 
passed over will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
in line 23, it is proposed to insert the 
following proviso: “Provided, That ex- 
penditures of appropriations contained 
in this act for public informational ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense 
shall not exceed $10,950,000 including 
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pay and allowances of military personnel 
assigned to such activities.“ 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday, in the course of his remarks, the 
Senator from Wyoming made the state- 
ment, which is printed on page 11135 of 
yesterday’s Recorp, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

I know there are places in this bill where 
great cuts can be made. 


At that time I asked the Senator from 
Wyoming to advise the Senate as to the 
places where great cuts could be made, 
and received the assurance that we 
would be told a little later in the dis- 
cussion. I was unable to remain in the 
Chamber until the Senator from Wyo- 
ming finished, but in going over his re- 
marks of yesterday I do not find where 
he pointed out any place where great 
cuts could be made in this appropriation 
bill. I am wondering if the Senator is 
prepared to tell us at this time just where 
cuts could be made. If he knows—and 
we have the word of the chairman of the 
subcommittee that great cuts could be 
made in the bill, and he has not pointed 
out where we could make them ade- 
quately—it seems to me we would be 
justified in supporting the motion of my 
colleague from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
that the bill be recommitted with in- 
structions to make the cuts. But if it 
can be pointed out now where the cuts 
can be made, we may not have to do that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator from Vermont, 
let me say that in the first place I was 
under the impression that I had indi- 
cated precisely what I had meant. The 
Senator left the Chamber, and it is quite 
possible that the explanation was not 
quite as full as he might desire. I have 
a distinct recollection of saying that the 
naval program calls for the maintenance 
and supply of a fleet of 1,162 vessels, and 
I said, I am not the person to say to 
what extent that should be reduced. 

It is quite possible that it could be re- 
duced. I went to the extent of going 
personally to the Pentagon Building, sit- 
ting down with the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—all of this I detailed 
yesterday—and pointing out the query 
that was in my mind, and I thought 
would be in the minds of other Sena- 
tors, as to whether or not so great a 
Navy would be actually needed. That 
is a place where a great cut can be made, 
if we should decide not to maintain 1,162 
vessels. But I am now of the opinion 
that it would be a reckless thing for me 
to do to recommend that a cut in the 
Navy should be made while the tension 
on the world front is so great as it is. 

Then I had in mind the appropriation 
for ordnance. The committee did make 
a cut of something like $256,000,000 in 
tank construction because we felt with 
respect to this particular type of tank 
that it could be postponed until a future 
time. 

Ordnance and repairs for naval ves- 
sels—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Were those cuts made 
after this bill was printed? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s remarks 
referred to this bill as it is now before 
the Senate? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. A cut of $256,000,- 
000 in the item I mentioned is in this 
bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator said, 
“I know there are places in this bill 
where great cuts can be made.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am trying my 
best to tell the Senator of them. The 
statement was made against the back- 
ground, I will say to the Senator from 
Vermont, that war is destruction; war 
is waste. But, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations having in 
charge the armed services bill and hav- 
ing listened to all the testimony, I am 
not willing to substitute my guess now 
that we could cut $3,000,000,000 or $4,- 
000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 or $6,- 
000,000,000 here or there. I feel it 
simply cannot be done. That is all I had 
in mind when I was addressing the Sen- 
ate yesterday. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am 
quite disappointed that the Senator 
from Wyoming has no specific recom- 
mendations as to where cuts can be 
made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If I had any spe- 
cific recommendations beyond those 
which we have accomplished, they would 
certainly have been presented in the 
committee and would have been set forth 
in the committee’s report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Because the Senator 
certainly aroused my hopes when he said, 
and I quote him: 

I know there are places in this bill where 
great cuts can be made. 


I had hoped that he was going to point 
out some places where some substantial 
savings could be made. I am sorry that 
is not the fact, however. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We could make 
cuts in the military strength, in the size 
of the Army. The Army has been held 
down. A few months ago Senators upon 
this floor and upon the radio and else- 
where were saying, “We ought to have a 
12,000,000-man Army,” or a 6,000,000- 
man Army. We have here a program 
for 3,500,000 soldiers. There has been 
much argument about the size of our 
Air Force. Personally I am convinced 
that air power must be expanded, not 
only in the United States Air Force, but 
in the Navy. Cuts could be made there, 
but I think they would be reckless cuts. 

Mr. AIKEN. Inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has no specific 
recommendations to make, I should like 
to pursue a little further the colloquy 
which I had with him a couple of days 
ago, with regard to what prompted the 
Army to sponsor a mystery serial radio 
program called The Shadow, a very 
intriguing program, in which the 
Shadow, by a flip of the wrist, becomes 
invisible. He hears all and sees all, and 
never exposes himself. He always res- 
cues his girl friend from a horrible death 
at the last minute, and nabs the villain. 

It seems to me that, rather than put- 
ting on such radio programs as that, if 
the armed services would employ the 
Shadow himself, we might dispense with 
a great many of the men we now have in 
the Armed Forces, and use the Shadow 
instead. But what justification is there 


for the armed services putting on such 


popular radio programs, which up to 
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that time had been sponsored by private 
interests? The Senator said he would 
try to get some information on that sub- 
ject. I wonder if he has any. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. I pursued 
that inquiry, because I was quite sur- 
prised by the statement of the Senator 
from Vermont. It seemed to me to be 
of doubtful wisdom for the Army to 
sponsor such a program as that. I think 
I stated at the time that if it were done, 
I supposed that it had been done in the 
promotion of the directive which was 
given to the Army by the Congress in 
passing the renewal of the selective serv- 
ice bill, the manpower bill, a year ago, to 
make an extraordinary effort to bring 
about voluntary enlistments. I have a 
report from Mr. Clayton Fritchey, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Public Information 
in the Department of Defense. He says: 

The Shadow was sponsored by the Army 
and Air Force for 13 weeks, January 7 through 
April 1951. It was a one-half show presented 
weekly over some 524 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

Under the Army-Air Force recruiting pro- 
gram, financed by funds appropriated by the 
Congress, a contract was let by the Grant 
Advertising Co., Inc., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., which has the over-all 
Army and Air Force contract, for a sum of 
approximately $150,000. 

This program, at the time, was one of five 
radio and TV shows presented at various 
times and under different combinations of 
stations and networks, and aimed at varying 
types of listening audiences in order to make 
the widest possible appeal to young men and 
women to join the Army and Air Force. 

The Grant agency has, in all such cases, 
made recommendations for various shows 
and was given Army and Air Force approval 
before award of any contract within its 
over-all and general contract. 

Funds expended were from the fiscal 1951 
budget for Army-Air Force recruiting and 
personnel procurement and were in no way 
connected with public information funds. 

CLAYTON FritcHey, Director. 


Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for making that informa- 
tion available for the Recorp, because it 
does clear up the question as to whether 
or not the Army actually was sponsor- 
ing this program, The Shadow. It ap- 
pears that it was sponsoring it, at a 
cost of $150,000 for 13 weeks. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. The cost of 
this program constituted only a part of 
the general over-all fund. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understood, as the Sen- 
ator read the memorandum, that it re- 
ferred only to the program called The 
Shadow. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. 
ment is: 

Under the Army-Air Force recruiting pro- 
gram, financed by funds appropriated by the 
Congress, a contract was let by the Grant 
Advertising Co., Inc., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., which has the over-all 
Army and Air Force contract for a sum of 
approximately $150,000. 


I interpretea that to mean that the 
$150,000 was tho over-all cost of all the 
Army and Navy programs. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not say that the 
Senator is not correct, but that was not 
my construction of the language. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Again, I say that 
it is of very doubtful wisdom to sponsor 
shows of that kind. But the thinking of 


The state- 
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the advertising agency apparently was 
that there were many people, like the 
Senator from Vermont, who listen to this 
program, and that perhaps they would 
be interested. 

Mr. AIKEN. I listen to it. That is 
why I know about it. The question arises 
in my mind, however, as to the necessity 
of putting on elaborate radio and tele- 
vision programs to stimulate recruiting 
when the draft law is in effect. But I see 
that the Army puts the blame on Con- 
gress again, because it is said that this 
program was put on because Congress 
appropriated the money for it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
us make the matter clear now, before the 
Senator goes further. He says that it 
seems rather useless that such a program 
should be carried out while the draft law 
is in effect. Let me read from the draft 
law. I read from section 20, under the 
heading “Effective date“: 

The Secretary of the Army for the Army 
and the Air Force, the Secretary of the Navy 
for the Navy and Marine Corps, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard, 
are hereby authorized and directed to initi- 
ate and carry forward an intensive volun- 
tary enlistment campaign in an effort to ob- 
tain the required personnel strengths. 


So the Congress of the United States 
instructed the Department of Defense to 
carry on such a campaign when that law 
was 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not hear the slight- 
est reference to The Shadow or even 
to radio programs in the section of the 
law from which the Senator read. 

Mr. OMAHONET. The details of the 
program were not outlined. I call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact 
that by the rules of the Senate the Ap- 
propriations Committee is forbidden to 
write legislative riders into appropria- 
tion bills. If it is desired to curtail the 
expense of carrying on a voluntary-en- 
listment program so that fewer men will 
have to be drafted, the place to carry 
that story is before the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

The Army says, in effect, that if the 
Congress had not appropriated the 
money it would not have put this mys- 
tery-serial program over the air on Sun- 
day afternoons. It seems to me that 
the Army has given us a cue to the 
remedy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Cass]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, even 
though the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont enjoyed the program called 
The Shadow, does he think that the 
taxpayers of the United States should 
be expected to put up the funds so that 
The Shadow can be put on for the 
Senator’s enjoyment? 

Mr. AIKEN. The pleasure which the 
Senator from Vermont got from listen- 
ing to The Shadow was considerably 
alloyed at the end when he found that 
he was helping to pay for it through 
taxation. I think there are probably 
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private interests who would be willing 
to continue this program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Along the line 
of the statement of the Senator from 
Wyoming, it is my understanding from 
the armed services and from the con- 
ferences on the unification bill and the 
Selective Service bill, that the best sol- 
diers are volunteers. A volunteer who 
enters the service on his own volition 
contemplates a longer term of enlist- 
ment, with the hope that he may re- 
main and make the Army or Navy a 
career. A drafted soldier is in for a 
shorter period of time, and it is reason- 
ably clear that he will leave the service 
once his term is over. 

Therefore, it is more efficient, more 
economical, and better judgment to se- 
cure the service of a man who joins the 
Armed Forces because he wants to do 
so, and will serve for a longer period 
of time. 

With respect to the money which is 
spent for advertising, I have never lis- 
tened to this particular program, and I 
very seldom listen to any such programs. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator should 
listen sometime. It is a very good mys- 
tery program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I conclude by 
saying that over a long period of time 
any money which is spent for publicity 
for procurement of volunteers, if well 
spent by competent people, is of value to 
the taxpayers. I do not say that the 
program to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has referred was that kind of 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that we should 
have as many volunteers as possible. 
However, there is not a college in this 
country where the boys do not know that 
they can volunteer for the Army if they 
want to do so. There are recruiting 
offices in every town of any size. It is 
absolutely unnecessary to put on multi- 
million-dollar programs—and that is 
what the total cost must amount to for 
all the armed services—in order to in- 
duce enlistments. I hope the programs 
are not put on for the purpose of keeping 
in right with the advertising medium 
they employ. 

I am wondering about another factor. 
The contract for advertising was placed 
with an advertising concern in Chicago. 
There would be perhaps as much as 
$22,500 which would go outright to one 
advertising concern as a fee. It seems 
to me that here is one place where we 
could save some money by stopping the 
elaborate multi-million-dollar advertis- 
ing, publicity, and propaganda cam- 
paigns of our Government agencies. 

I understand that the Department of 
the Treasury is sponsoring the Sammy 
Kaye orchestra. That must cost even 
more than The Shadow and other pro- 
grams. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Vermont aware of the fact that the pres- 
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ent budget contains an item of $3,000,- 
000 for advertising on the part of the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I now yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming has 
stated that it would be beyond the power 
of the Committee on Appropriations to 
put a rider on the bill. That is correct. 
But certainly the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is under no obligation to provide 
funds just because there is an authoriza- 
tion for a certain purpose. The Appro- 
priations Committee repeatedly denies 
funds for projects for which authoriza- 
tions have been made. 

As an example of the way the so-called 
directive is being followed, I should like 
to read to the Senate a letter which was 
written by a sergeant of the recruiting 
service of the Army and Air Force on the 
16th of July 1951. It is addressed to a 
young man who has received his prein- 
duction notice. It should be borne in 
mind that this letter is from the recruit- 
ing service: 

= Sm: The Selective Service Board 
01— 


The name of the town 
states that your preinduction draft notice 
will be in the mail within the next three 
(3) days. 

Did you know that you can still volun- 
teer— 


That sentence, “Did you know that you 
can still volunteer,” is capitalized and 
underscored— 
for the Air Force or the Army before— 


The word “before” is underscored— 
you receive your preinduction notice? After 
receipt of your preinduction draft notice, you 
will be ineligible to volunteer for any branch 
of service. 

Would it be possible for you to come into 
this office within a few hours after receiv- 
ing this letter? We believe we have some- 
thing that will be of vital interest to you. 

Sincerely yours. 


It is signed by the recruiting sergeant. 

The point I wish to make is that we 
spend money to maintain the recruiting 
service and it is writing letters to boys 
after they get their preinduction notices, 
informing them that if they come to the 
recruiting officer he can offer them some- 
thing of interest. 

The suggestion that ought to be made 
in the interest of economy is that the 
entire job of recruiting personne] for the 
armed services should be left to the local 
draft boards. If it were, credits for vol- 
unteers could be adjusted each month. 
It is a known fact that there is a lag 
between the time an enlistment takes 
place and when the draft board gets 
credit for the enlistment. 

After a draft board has sent out its 
preinduction notices, if the recruiting 
service comes along and succeeds in 
herding boys into the service by this kind 
of solicitation, the draft board must go 
through its work again and send out 
other notices in order to meet its quota. 
Furthermore, the board does not get 
credit for its volunteers until several 
months thereafter. If the recruiting 
were handled by the local draft boards, 
they could accept volunteers, and thus 
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save a great deal of money on this expen- 
sive recruiting program. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from South 
Dakota has brought out a very salient 
point. This morning I received a mes- 
sage that the chairman of a certain draft 
board had resigned his position because 
of the very point which has been made 
by the Senator from South Dakota. It 
seems to me that the spending of millions 
of dollars for propaganda purposes by 
the armed services is entirely unwar- 
ranted and has very little to do with 
securing the number of men necessary 
to keep the Army up to proper strength. 

Mr. CASE. Under date of July 19, 
1951, I received a letter from Anna M. 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, which gives the number of per- 
sons who are engaged in recruiting at 
the present time—Army and Air Force, 
9,260; Navy, 3,324; Marine Corps, 1,793. 
The total number of persons engaged in 
recruiting at the present time is 14,377. 
The recruiting could be handled through 
the local draft boards on a volunteer 
basis. I believe that the boys should 
have an opportunity to volunteer if they 
want to do so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. This is one of sev- 
eral subjects which the committee and 
its members have had under consider- 
ation with the Department, and I can 
report to the Senate that as a result of 
some of our conversations a reevalua- 
tion of the enlistment program is now 
in process. It may be that it can be cut 
down. As I stated on the opening day, 
I personally feel that in many instances 
there is overstaffing of various depart- 
ments. I assure the Senator from 
South Dakota that in the hearings 
which the committee held day after day, 
from the 7th of June to the 28th of Au- 
gust, it was not possible to go into every 
contract which may have been made. 
We intend to pursue that subject. It is 
my purpose to call several branches of 
the armed services before us for further 
detailed statements of the steps they are 
taking to reduce expenditures in the 
matter of personnel. 

Assistant Secretary Anna Rosenberg, 
who was appointed at the request of the 
retiring Secretary of Defense, General 
Marshall, whose praises rang through 
this Chamber this morning, has under- 
taken by directive to every branch of the 
armed services to make personnel cuts. 
An order for a 5-percent cut was issued. 

I know that I speak for the whole com- 
mittee when I say that the committee 
will continue to press for the utmost 
economy in these expenditures. It 
ought to be clear that we labor under 
a very heavy handicap when a basic pol- 
icy for the armed services is prescribed 
by a legislative committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee then undertakes 
to review appropriations which are made 
to carry out the mandate of Congress. 

Of course, it is true that the Appro- 
priations Committee at any time and 
that Congress at any time can say 
“We will not appropriate X dollars for 
this project or for that project. So 
much is authorized for this project, but 
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the expenditures in our opinion should 
be thus and so.” This committee has 
done that in numerous instances. I 
wish to assure the Senator that the com- 
mittee has not been derelict in its scru- 
ee of these appropriations. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I realize 
how impossible it is for the Appropria- 
tions Committee, with the limited num- 
ber of employees at its command, to keep 
up with the thousands of statisticians 
and other persons who are employed by 
Government agencies in attempting to 
secure the largest possible appropriations 
from the Congress. 

I raise this point of the unnecessary 
expenditures by the Armed Forces at 
levels and amounts which we nonprofes- 
sionals can more easily understand be- 
cause it seems to me that if unnecessary 
expenditures are occurring at the lower 
levels and in the lesser amounts, there 
is no reason to believe that the same 
agencies would be any more careful in 
regard to the larger amounts which may 
be made available to them. 

I am happy that the Senator from 
Wyoming has indicated his intention to 
keep hammering on this line, and to 
squeeze out the unnecessary and waste- 
ful expenditures. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That certainly 
will be my purpose. 

Let me point out that one of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee is also the chair- 
man of the Committe’ on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments; I refer 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. He and the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy] have introduced a bill, one pur- 
pose of which is to expand the staff of 
the Appropriations Committee so that it 
may supervise these expenditures. 

All I have to say to the Senator from 
Vermont is, have a heart for the labor's 
of the chairman of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, whose nose has been on this 
grindstone without interruption since 
the 7th day of June of this year, seek- 
ing in every way known to him to in- 
terrogate every witness who came before 
the committee, and to spread upon the 
record the fullest possible information 
as to the manner in which the money of 
the people of the United States is being 
expended. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
assure the Senator from Wyoming that 
I do have a heart and a grcat deal of 
sympathy for the chairmen of the sub- 
committees and the chairmen of the full 
committees of the Senate. 

I wish it fully understood, however, 
that my remarks are not to be under- 
stood in any way as advocating a great 
expansion of the staffs of the committees 
of the Congress, because some of the 
committees already have larger staffs 
than they need. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the printed 
hearings on this bill run to 1,910 pages. 
I call attention to that fact because any- 
one who has ever dealt with appropria- 
tion bill hearings knows that 1,910 pages 
of testimony cannot be taken in connec- 
tion with an appropriation bill without 
having the nose of the chairman of the 
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subcommittee handling the bill to the 
grindstone for a long, long time. 

Another aspect to be considered in 
connection with a military appropriation 
bill is that a great deal of the testimony 
taken in regard to such a bill—testimony 
in regard to the Army, the Air Force, and 
the Navy—is off the record, with the re- 
sult that the printed record of the hear- 
ings on such a bill is only a part of the 
entire story, and much more than ap- 
pears in the printed record is given off 
the record, for much of the material 
submitted to the committee is composed 
of classified tables, charts, and so forth. 
Therefore, the printed hearings do not 
anywhere nearly tell the full story. 

No one who reads the record of these 
debates should in any way receive the 
impression that the Members of the 
Senate are in any way unappreciative of 
the long labors and the diligent work 
done by the committee. I take off my 
hat to the subcommittee, which has 
taken 1,910 printed pages of hearings, as 
well as great amounts of testimony and 
information which have been received 
off the record. 

At the same time, Mr. President, it is 
the responsibility of the Members of the 
Senate to request such information as 
occurs to them to be proper for con- 
sideration in connection with an appro- 
priation bill. In speaking at this time, 
following the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], I wish 
to call attention to the fact that 14,377 
persons employed in the recruiting serv- 
ice constitute a fairly good-sized divi- 
sion. Of course, it is true that many 
of those who are engaged in the recruit- 
ing service are either disabled veterans 
or are soldiers who have disability of 
some sort or another which makes them 
unavailable for service in the field. But 
that such persons are available for and 
are engaged in the recruiting service is 
evidence of the fact that they are also 
Suitable for almost any type of office 
work elsewhere, and in such work they 
might very well replace many members 
of the Armed Forces who have been 
placed in the service by the draft boards; 
and in that way the number of those 
engaged in the active field service might 
be corisiderably increased. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment inserting a proviso at the 
bottom of page 18 and the top of page 19. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have an amend- 
ment directed to this section of the bill, 
on pages 17 and 18, but referring to the 
entire rate of appropriations in the 
various lines. If this committee amend- 
ment is adopted, I wonder whether it 
then would be out of order for me to 
submit my amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
I may make a statement, let me say that 
I feel that adoption of this committee 
amendment would not interfere at all 
with the amendment the Senator from 
Illinois intends to submit, for the amend- 
ment now before us is a limitation upon 
the appropriation. The amendment 
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raising the sum to $194,000,000 has al- 
ready been adopted for the third time, 
but I shall be glad, after we have com- 
pleted the committee amendments, to 
ask unanimous consent, if it should be 
necessary, that any additional amend- 
ment the Senator may wish to offer may 
be considered. The question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is on the proviso beginning in line 
23. I thought that had been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment which was passed over, on page 
18, line 22. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment passed over will be 
stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
under the subhead “Departmental sal- 
aries and expenses—Salaries, Depart- 
ment of the Army,” on page 34, line 11, 
after the word service“, to strike out 
“$3,625,000” and insert “$3,723,400.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the same understanding apply as to this 
amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; it goes right 
on through the bill. I have seen some 
of the amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and when they are 
presented, I want the Senator to have 
an opportunity for full discussion. There 
will be no effort to shut off or to prevent 
discussion. 

A day or so ago the Senator from 
South Dakota desired an explanation of 
various increases which are made on this 
page. I shall be very happy to explain 
them, amendment by amendment, or to 
explain them all en bloc, whichever may 
seem desirable. 

The $98,000 which we added for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Army is 
for the specific purpose of enabling the 
Secretary to carry on the renegotiation 
program. There has already been a 5- 
percent reduction in civilian personnel, 
and the request was for the restoration 
of a sum sufficient to provide 12 addi- 
tional negotiators in the Armed Services 
Renegotiation Board. The Board, with 
this increase, will have a staff of less 
than 35, which, compared with the staff 
of renegotiators in World War II, rep- 
resents a very great reduction. At that 
time there were as many as 150 persons 
employed in the renegotiation. Our 
committee felt that there was no ques- 
tion about the wisdom and economy of 
allowing the additional personnel, to 
carry on the renegotiation of these vast 
contracts. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is the one who 
introduced the word “renegotiation” in- 
to the Federal statutes dealing with ex- 
cess profits. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is to 
be complimented on that provision. 

Mr. CASE. He would therefore hardly 
be in a position to object to a provision 
to provide the required number of re- 
negotiators, but it seems to me it is im- 
portant to have the increases in the bill 
explained, so the record will be clear 
as to what they are for. I would ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming, did not the House provide any 
funds for personnel for the renegotiation 
_ Staff of the Price Adjustment Board? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The estimate for 
this purpose was $3,723,400. The House 
committee cut the appropriation to $3,- 
625,000, and the committee felt that 
that cut was unwarranted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, scarcely 
any money can be expended which will 
return larger dividends than the money 
spent for the purpose of providing a 
sufficient number of members of the re- 
negotiation staff, through whose work 
we shall undoubtedly get back some big 
returns. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was the 
feeling. 

Mr. CASE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over will 
be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 34, line 15, to strike out “$700,- 
000” and insert “$743,000.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
with respect to this amendment, I again 
point out that the Congress, by the en- 
actment of a law, imposed additional 
burdens and duties and responsibilities 
upon the Department of the Army. In 
the Eighty-first Congress, Public Law 
506 was passed, which provides new ap- 
pellate procedures for military personnel 
and enlisted personnel. 
feeling that the judicial system of the 
military forces should be revised, and 
that enlisted personnel, hailed before 
courts martial, should have an opportu- 
nity for a more clearly defined appel- 
late procedure, so that they would have 
a clear opportunity to present their 
cases. The Judge Advocate General ap- 
peared before the committee and satis- 
fied it that the restoration of $43,000 was 
entirely justified. The increasing 
strength of the military department 
seemed to make this essential. 

The 1952 estimate was $761,000; the 
House cut it to $700,000, a reduction of 
$61,000, and we have restored $43,000, 
solely for the purpose of implementing 
this appellate procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 34, line 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the pending bill, House 
bill 5054. My amendment would create 
a watchdog committee to check upon 
the expenditure of military appropria- 
tions. Mr. President $61,000,000,000 is a 
tremendous sum. I doubt whether any 
person or any group can rightfully deter- 
mine whether an appropriation of that 
magnitude is the exact amount which the 
military should have. But I believe that 
if we have a proper inspection of how 
the funds are expended, we might in that 
manner safeguard this appropriation and 
safeguard the taxpayers against unwise 
expenditures by any of the military 
forces. We would then know definitely 
that if there were an expenditure either 
for this or that purpose, which exceeded 
the necessities of the case, or was not 
in line with common sense, we could im- 
mediately stop the military from mak- 
ing the expenditure, and have an ac- 
counting. In my opinion, such an in- 
vestigation, such watchdog activities 
over the expenditure of the $61,000,000,- 
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000 and any additional funds which may 
be appropriated for the military, would 
have a wholesome effect upon those who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
spending such huge sums of money. 

The proposed committee is in line with 
the watchdog committee in existence 
during World War II, known as the Tru- 
man committee. I know how that com- 
mittee proceeded to examine the instal- 
lations and to determine how Federal 
funds were expended for military pur- 
poses during those years, and it had a 
most wholesome effect on keeping ex- 
penditures within the bounds of good 
common sense. 

So, Mr, President, I offer this amend- 
ment in order that it may lie on the table 
until such time as we shall have com- 
pleted the consideration of the commit- 
tee amendments, and I would then like to 
have it taken up for consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. THYE. I should say that the 
amendment is offered for myself and the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

5 THYE. I shall be most happy to 
yield. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota would consent to have 
the junior Senator from New Jersey as- 
sociate himself with the two other Sena- 
tors in offering this amendment and with 
its purposes. 

Mr. THYE. I should be delighted to 
have the junior Senator from New Jersey 
associated with us. Last May I offered 
the same legislative proposal in the form 
of a resolution. I have not been able to 
obtain action on the resolution, and it is 
for that reason that I now offer it as an 
amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it the same pro- 
vision which was submitted with refer- 
ence to a staff for the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr. THYE. Yes. It provides for a 
“watchdog” committee created through 
the Appropriations Committee. We 
would then have a staff of qualified audi- 
tors who could proceed to determine how 
the funds were expended. Personally, as 
a member of the committee, I find my- 
self of the conviction that it is very diffi- 
cult for members of the committee to 
familiarize themselves with all the items 
in an appropriation bill. Therefore, as a 
member of the subcommittee and of the 
full Committee on Appropriations, I find 
it necessary to approve certain amend- 


ments, even though I recognize there is 


a need for economy in Federal expendi- 
tures. I question whether anyone on the 
committee is wise enough to say whether 
the appropriation for this or that activ- 
ity of the Defense Department is in ex- 
cess of what is actually required, but I 
believe that if we had proper investiga- 
tion and inspection in connection with 
how the funds are expended, we would 
safeguard ourselves against appropriat- 
ing funds in excess of what would be fair 
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and necessary in developing our national 
defense in such manner as to assure us 
of security against an invading enemy or 
against any military aggression on the 
part of an enemy. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has been in sympathy with the 
idea of having a staff which could prop- 
erly supervise some of the activities of 
government in order that the Appro- 
priations Committee might understand, 
from the legislative point of view, what 
is going on and how the money is being 
expended. I have advocated it many 
times, not only in the committee, with the 
Senator from Minnesota, but on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Personally, I should like to associate 
my name with the Senator’s amendment, 
because I feel that it is very urgent that 
such a committee be formed in order 
that we may do a better job in connec- 
tion with appropriations. As the amount 
of the appropriations increases—and I 
am sure the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee holds the same view, as he indicated 
there is another bill to increase the size 
of the service, and so forth—we shall 
need all the help and assistance we can 
get in the committee in order that we 
may bring the facts to the people. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on the Armed 
Services of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, of which subcommittee the 
Senator from Wyoming is chairman, I 
attended most of the committee sessions, 
and I wish to say that the subcommittee 
chairman could not have been more 
searching in the questions he asked of 
the various representatives of the mili- 
tary, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and others who appeared before the 
committee, in an endeavor to find 
whether there was any possibility of re- 
ducing the budget requests. I would say 
that all who had the opportunity to be in 
attendance at the committee sessions 
were most appreciative and were willing 
to offer their thanks to the chairman 
of the subcommittee for the splendid 
job he was doing in endeavoring to as- 
certain whether the appropriations 
should be reduced below the budget 
recommendation. I know that when 
the final recommendations came from 
the subcommittee there was not one item 
in the appropriation bill which had not 
had complete study in an effort to ascer- 
tain whether it represented the bare 
minimum that should be allowed. 

Personally, I could not make any sug- 
gestion as to how we should reduce the 
items in the appropriation bill and, at 
the same time, assure ourselves that we 
were developing a national defense 
which would provide security for the 
Nation in the event an aggressor started 
an action which would injure the wel- 
fare of the people of the Nation. I feel 
that I must vote against amendments 
proposing a reduction in certain items, 
because I believe it is necessary that we 
should develop a national defense which 
is adequate and which will prevent any 
aggressor from inaugurating any move- 
ment which would bring on world war 
III. If our enemies know we are strong, 
they will fear to start any action against 
us, but when we appropriate such a sum 
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as $61,000,000,000, we need to inspect 
and investigate every dollar expended. 

I recall that the able and distinguished 
Senator from Michigan called to our at- 
tention offices which had been so 
elaborately decorated that it bordered 
almost on the ridiculous. That was dur- 
ing World War II. We do not want a 
recurrence of any such expenditures. I 
believe it would have a most wholesome 
effect upon all who have the responsi- 
bility of expending funds, if it were 
known that there was a committee of 
the Senate as proposed by my amend- 
ment, that would examine the records 
and books to ascertain whether the funds 
had been unwisely expended, and that if 
they had been unwisely expended, there 
would have to be an accounting made. 
That would have a wholesome effect on 
those who have charge of exercising 
economy in expenditures. I think it 
would save the country a great deal of 
money in the course of the next 2 years 
while we are so greatly expanding ap- 
propriations for our national defense. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Min- 
nesota for his remarks. He sat dili- 
gently, for long hours, listening to the 
testimony which was presented to the 
subcommittee. I am very grateful for 
the sentiments which the Senator has 
just expressed, 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming had those statements duly and 
rightfully coming to him. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE, I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota for his very objective and 
worth-while effort, and to express the 
hope that when his amendment is con- 
sidered it will receive the overwhelming 
support of the Senate, because, as the 
Senator has well said, the appropriation 
involves approximately $61,000,000,000, 
and if we approve any substantial part 
of that amount we must be very careful 
as to how the money is expended in 
order to be sure that every cent is prop- 
erly accounted for. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Iam most 
happy to know that the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Frercuson] would 
like to join with me as a cosponsor of my 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee passed 
over will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 34, line 18, 
after the word “General,” it is proposed 
to strike out “$9,625,000” and insert 
“$9,875,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On the same page, 
in line 20, after the word “Transporta- 
tion,” it is proposed to strike out “$3,- 
800,000" and insert “$4,024,000.” ` 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may we 
have a statement about that amend- 
ment? It relates to the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this amendment has to do with the Office 
of the Chief of Transportation of the 
Department of the Army. It should be 
understood that the task of the Chief of 
Transportation is one of the largest and 
most onerous that is carried by any 
member of the armed services. The 
transportation involves the shipment of 
material by rail, by motor, by air, by in- 
land waterway, and by all combined sys- 
tems of transportation. It is a world- 
wide activity. The number of loadings 
during fiscal year 1951 amounted to 
1,057,000. The number of short tons 
transported amounted to 10,572,000. 
This will have to be increased during the 
fiscal year 1952. The figure proposed by 
the Senate committee is an increase of 
$224,000 over the figure approved by the 
House. The estimate was for $4,024,373. 
The House allowed $3,800,000. Our com- 
mittee added a sufficient amount to make 
the sum $4,024,000. This will allow for 
60 positions in the office of the Chief of 
Transportation which, as the general in 
command aptly said, is the nerve center 
of our world-wide transportation system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 34, line 20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, line 1, 
after the word “Ordnance”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$6,500,000” and in- 
sert 86,750,000.“ 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I noted 
with considerable interest that the one 
point in the bill at which the Senate 
committee proposed a reduction was in 
ordnance service and supplies. That 
was the notable exception to all the oth- 
er changes in the bill. The other 
changes were all increases. Under 
“Ordnance service and supplies,” the 
House had recommended $8,307,500,000, 
and the Senate committee proposed 
$8,076,056,430, or a reduction of $231,- 
443,570 below the House figure. Now, 
however, in dealing with these special 
funds for the departmental salaries, 
there is proposed an increase of $250,000 
above the House figure. It is a little dif- 
ficult for me to understand why the 
funds for the salaries should be in- 
creased by a quarter of a million dollars, 
whereas the funds for the ordnance 
service itself were reduced by $231,000,- 
000. I should like to have an explana- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad to 
supply it. The reduction in the ap- 
propriation for ordnance, to which the 
Senator has referred, is the one to which 
I made allusion yesterday and again 
earlier today. We reduced the appropri- 
ation for ordnance $200,000,000-plus by 
eliminating a certain item of procure- 
ment. It had nothing to do with per- 
sonnel. The Senator from Michigan 
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[Mr. Fercuson], who is the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, and 
the Senator from Wyoming felt, upon 
examination, or upon hearing the testi- 
mony, that there was a particular item, 
an armored personnel carrier, which 
might very well be eliminated for the 
present until it had received further 
study. So we eliminated that item. 
That is merely a cut in procurement. 
But the huge expenditure for ordnance 
still requires a substantial force to handle 
the work. The 1952 estimate for the de- 
partmental salaries for this objective 
was $6,867,000. The House committee 
reduced that to $6,500,000. The Depart- 
ment of the Army requested the restora- 
tion of the full amount of the cut, name- 
ly, $367,000. The Senate committee, in- 
stead of restoring the full amount, added 
$250,000. So that we are granting less 
than was requested. They asked for 89 
positions, and we are giving them about 
60. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 35, line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment passed over will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 43, 
line 19, after the word “expended”, it is 
proposed to strike out 850, 414.000 and 
to insert “$51,657,000, of which $1,243,- 
000 shall be used for construction, instal- 
lation, or repair of sewage facilities at 
the naval base, Newport, Rhode Island, 
and the remainder shall be available.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the amendment? 
What was the estimate for this item? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have agreed with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn], who wanted to 
make some remarks at this point, that if 
he would refrain from taking the floor 
until after these departmental items had 
been handled I would be glad, as always, 
to listen to him; and if the Senator from 
South Dakota will agree, I think we 
should wait now until the Senator from 
Washington has made the comments he 
desires to make. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful for what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just said. I would defer now 
in order that the explanation requested 
by the Senator from South Dakota might 
be given. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall be very happy to make the explana- 
tion. On the floor with me are the Sena- 
tors from Rhode Island, our distinguish- 
ed and very able friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from that State [Mr. GREEN], and our 
distinguished and very able friend, the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore]. 

For several years there has been a 
serious situation with respect to the Navy 
yard at Newport. The sewage system 
there has been the source of very great 
pollution in those waters. On numerous 
occasions, the Senators from Rhode Is- 
land have sought to have an appropria- 
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tion which would enable the Department 
of the Navy to construct the works which 
ought to be provided to reduce the pol- 
lution. But there never was a budget 
estimate for the item. There was always 
delay. It was pointed out, when we 
talked about naval pollution, that the 
city of Newport itself was discharging 
sewage into the bay. As a result of this 
situation, which is harmful to the health 
of all who use these waters, military 
personnel and civilian personnel, the 
matter has been delayed for several 
years. 

Last year, however, Congress passed an 
authorization bill for public works which 
included an authorization to carry out 
the program of removing this pollution. 
In the meantime the community of New- 
port, the State of Rhode Island itself, and 
certain subdivisions, as I understand, 
have themselves taken steps which the 
Senators from Rhode Island can explain 
in greater detail than I can, to attack this 
problem. 

So now for the first time we have a 
joint operation between the Navy and 
the communities of Rhode Island to pre- 
vent this pollution. The representatives 
of the Navy appeared and testified before 
the committee and supported the amend- 
ment, but the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee must acknowledge that there is no 
budget estimate for this sum. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE. Did I correctly under- 
stand the chairman of the subcommittee 
to say that this item was included in an 
authorization bill passed last year? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. It is not in the new public 
works bill, is it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. It is in the 
bill passed on June 27 of last year, as I 
understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 43, beginning in 
line 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment passed over. 

The next committee amendment 
passed over was, under the heading Re- 
serve personnel requirements,” on page 
52, line 25, to strike out the “$17,543,- 
000”, and insert “$19,843,000.” 

GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Gen. 
George C. Marshall has resigned as Sec- 
retary of Defense. At the risk of being 
misunderstood—and I gladly run this 
risk—I want to let it be known that the 
announcement of General Marshall's 
resignation is extremely good news to 
the junior Senator from Washington. 
There is no personal prejudice, antago- 
nism, or animosity in this feeling. I am 
officially, and as a citizen, deeply grati- 
fied to know that a distinguished soldier 
is leaving an assignment which no sol- 
dier should ever be selected to fill. Be- 
ing advised that a civilian is to replace 
a soldier as the Secretary of Defense, I 
am moved to say to the Nation that their 
interests will be better managed and 
protected in the future, 
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The appointment of General Marshall 
to be Secretary of Defense was confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States on 
September 20, 1950. I worked against 
that nomination in the Armed Services 
Committee and I voted against that 
nomination in the Senate. My reason 
for so doing was, to my mind, both un- 
derstandable and sound. 

At no time did I say anything about 
General Marshall in the Senate which 
I did not say in General Marshall's 
presence within the committee. In both 
situations, I said the same thing; and I 
wish to repeat in literal form what I 
did say to General Marshall when he 
was called before the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate less than a 
year ago. 

The reference is to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 
11, at page 15178. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one observa- 
tion I wish to make in the presence of Gen- 
eral Marshall and the committee. I want 
to say to General Marshall that because he 
is a professional military man, and I like to 
point out that he is one of the most distin- 
guished persons in the annals of American 
military history, who has been nominated 
for the post of Secretary of Defense, which I 
believe completely should be filled by a civil- 
lan, there is absolutely nothing I can or 
would do to secure this post for General 
Marshall. If General Marshall was a combi- 
nation, which no man could possibly be, of 
the finest characteristics and abilities of 
Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Grant, Lee, Foch, Pershing, Eisenhower, and 
Bradley, I would not vote to confirm Gen- 
eral Marshall as Secretary of Defense. In my 
opinion, America will not solve her problems 
by endeavoring to find a soldier, old or 
young, to carry out burdens which ought to 
be borne and conquered by civilian citizens. 
I wish, however, to state directly to General 
Marshall, that should the Armed Services 
Committee favor your nomination and if 
the Senate confirms it, as seems most likely, 
the Senator from Washington will stand al- 
ways ready to be of assistance to your re- 
sponsibilities in every conceivable way. On 
the assumption that you, General Marshall, 
will shortly become America’s Secretary of 
Defense, I wish you well, sound health, and 
long life. 


Since General Marshall took office on 
September 20, 1950, the Senator from 
Washington has been sympathetic to 
General Marshall’s burdens and sought 
to lighten those burdens as best he could. 

I did, however, become more and more 
concerned because a military man was 
occupying a post which could only ade- 
quately be filled by a civilian. General 
Marshall’s overriding weakness as Sec- 
retary of Defense was a weakness over 
which he had no control. His life had 
been devoted to the military. He had 
been a soldier. He was a soldier. He will 
live out his years and die as a soldier, 
A good soldier, as General Marshall was, 
is a good citizen, but there are assign- 
ments which are beyond the capacity and 
training of any soldier. The post of Sec- 
retary of Defense is such an assignment. 

I lived a lifetime in the 7 weeks of 
hearings conducted by the joint com- 
mittee on the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur and the military situation in the 
Far East. It was my business to study 
and constructively analyze the relation- 
ship of the Secretary of Defense to the 
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Military Establishment. This study in- 
creased my conviction that no military 
man should ever attempt to be the civil- 
ian head of the Department of Defense. 
It became obvious to me that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were to the Secretary of 
Defense what the general staff of a divi- 
sion, corps, or army is to the command- 
ing general of those units. Nothing 
could be worse if our determination is 
to achieve and maintain a healthy bal- 
ance between military and civilian in- 
terests within our Defense Establish- 
ment. When the Secretary of State 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred 
in the President’s ambition to dismiss 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur without referring the question 
to the civilian Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, it was an admis- 
sion that the Secretary of Defense had 
no understanding of the need for civil- 
ian control over the military. The 
Secretary of Defense, without any in- 


tention to create harm, ignored and 


treated those civilian Secretaries as 
though they were administrative sub- 
ordinates and messenger boys. The 
Congress of the United States never de- 
termined all of the reasons involved in 
the dismissal of General MacArthur 
because the civilian Secretaries within 
the Defense Establishment were totally 
uninformed. 

I trust that General Marshall will 
benefit from health and happiness in 
the years of his retirement. I wish him 
well as a person but, with what I con- 
ceive to be the best interests of my 
Nation in mind, I can only cheer because 
he has gone from an assignment in 
which he found himself beyond his 
depth. 

The Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Gen. George Marshall to be the 
Secretary of Defense because the Sen- 
ate, less than a year ago, considered him 
to be an indispensable man. The Sen- 
ate rewrote the law of the land to make 
his appointment possible. That special 
law has outworn its usefulness in less 
than 1 year. I pray, Mr. President, that 
the Senate of the United States will 
never again consider any human being 
to be indispensable, for history tells us— 
and we ought to know it to be a fact— 
that no individual is or can ever be 
indicpensa’ `e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 52, line 25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 57, line 22, after the word “tui- 
tion”, to insert “specifically approved by 
the Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned and.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senate is con- 
sidering the amendment on page 57. 
May I inquire what disposition was made 
of the amendment on page 55, begin- 
ning in line 17? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment was agreed to yesterday. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment to 
rps the House provision was agreed 

9 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; with the ex- 
plicit statement on behalf of members 
of the subcommittee, and other Sena- 
tors who discussed the bill, that this 
whole problem will be reopened and 
thoroughly searched in conference. The 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations are definitely of the feeling 
that there must be an improvement in 
the handling of the reservists, and we 
intend to work it out with the House 
managers to the best of our ability. 

Mr. DIRKSEN.. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 57, line 22. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In connection 
with this amendment I believe the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] had an 
amendment which he desired to offer. 
I therefore ask that consideration of 
the amendment go over until the Sena- 
tor from Virginia can be called to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, consideration of the 
amendment will be postponed. 

The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 69, after line 13, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 630. In order more effectively to ad- 
minister the programs and functions of the 
Department of Defense, the President, to the 
extent he deems it necessary and appropriate 
in the interest of national defense, May au- 
thorize, within the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, 15 temporary positions to be placed 
in grades GS-17 and GS-18 of the general 
schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 in 
accordance with the procedures and stand- 
ards of that act. Not more than eight of 
these positions shall be in grade GS-18. 
Such positions shall be additional to the 
number authorized by section 505 of that act. 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
that section went over, because I believe 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
had planned to offer an amendment with 
respect to it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan is a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY., I believe the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has reference to an- 
other amendment. The Senator from 
Virginia, after consultation, was satis- 
fied with this amendment as it stands. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
from Wyoming like to go back to the 
other amendment? 

Mr. OMAHONET. I have asked that 
it be passed over until the Senator from 
Virginia arrives in the Chamber. If 
we can now dispose of the pending 
amendment, since there seems to be 
complete agreement on it, we shall go 
back to the other amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senator from 
Wyoming referring now to the insertion 
of a new section 630? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
reserve a point of order and make it at 
the proper time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is subject to a 
point of order. If the point of order is 
raised, after an explanation of the 
amendment, I shall have only one re- 
course, namely, to move to suspend the 
rule. I am hopeful that the Senator 
from Illinois may find the explanation 
which is offered on behalf of the com- 
mittee as being adequate for his purpose. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
enable the Department of Defense to 
carry on the greatly increased burdens . 
of the Department in its efforts to handle 
the tremendous program of procurement 
for the three services which has been 
thrust upon the Department by the ap- 
propriations of 1951 and the new appro- 
priations in this bill. The staff of the 
Department of Defense, to my certain 
knowledge, has been working long hours 
of overtime without additional compen- 
sation. The purpose is to add 15 tem- 
porary positions in the higher grades, so 
that the Secretary of Defense may have 
the assistance of highly qualified per- 
sons from civilian life who will add to 
the managerial competency of the De- 
partment. In order to make certain 
that these will not result in a perma- 
nent change in the law we have inserted 
the words “temporary positions,“ be- 
cause the subject is presently under con- 
sideration by the appropriate legislative 
committee. 

Deputy Secretary Lovett, then Acting 
Secretary of Defense, submitted a letter 
to the committee under date of August 
28, which I shall be very glad to put into 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

Chairman, Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR O'Manoney: We at the De- 
partment of Defense are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of our need for outstanding per- 
sonnel in the higher grades and do not feel 
that we can wait to get appointing authority 
for them until over-all revisions to the Clas- 
sification Act, which have been discussed for 
a long time, may be enacted. Rather, we re- 
quest that language be inserted in the 1952 
appropriations act of the Department of De- 
fense to permit the assignment to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense of an additional 
15 super grades, 8 in the grade of GS-18 and 
7 in the grade of GS-17. ‘ 

The Department feels that these perma- 
nent authorities should be authorized to us 
now, and is agreeable that they should be 
temporary insofar as their relationship to a 
later total is concerned, either being repealed 
whenever there is an over-all amendment 
to the Classification Act which may increase 
the authorized positions, or being subtracted 
from any allocation given to the Department 
of Defense by subsequent laws. 

Within the Department of Defense, includ- 
ing the Department of the Army, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and the Department of 
the Air Force, there are only 135 super grades 
including P-9 scientists. Of this total 103 
have been allocated to the three military 
departments, with 32 allocated to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. Of those 32, 17 
are temporary authorities under the Defense 
Production Act, and are concentrated in the 
Munitions Board on procurement positions, 
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end in the areas of marpower and personnel 
under Assistant Secretary Rosenberg. An- 
other seven (including five P-9 scientists) 
are in the Research and Development Board. 

As a result only eight positions (one GS-18, 
two GS-17’s, and five GS-16’s) are available 
for the varied responsibilities of our im- 
mediate Office and for all other agencies for- 
mally established as a part of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The areas of responsibility which are suf- 
fering most from the lack of job authorities 
at the present time are concerned with top- 
level legal assistance in various fields, foreign 
military aid, fiscal, budget, procurement and 
contract matters, international relations, 
production financing, and various matters 
allied thereto. 

Provided these positions are authorized, 
it is expected that no more than 40 percent 
of them will be filled by promotions from 
within, and that the balance of them will be 
filled by employment of skilled and qualified 
personnel from other agencies or from out- 
side the Government. The types of responsi- 
bilities which it is contemplated these offi- 
cials will have and the caliber of the people 
we hope to get are such that it is mandatory 
that these salary opportunities be available, 
Otherwise, not only will we not be able to 
fill the newly created positions but we will 
find increasing numbers of our own key 
people leaving us for more attractive offers 
from outside the Government, and for posi- 
tions within the Government where the tem- 
porary agencies have more opportunities to 
offer them. 

Without the proposed authorities we will 
be forced to fill these pasitions with less 
capable people, and also may find an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of our own key 
officials to look to the temporary agencies or 
to private business for salary opportunities 
which are denied them as employees of this 
permanent agency which has the primary 
responsibility in the field of national defense. 

At the present time, although the Depart- 
ment of Defense is by far the largest of the 
operating defense agencies, it suffers a con- 
siderable comparative disadvantage in em- 
ployment conditions in the top civilian 
managerial positions when considered in re- 
lationship to the temporary defense agencies. 
This disadvantage is one which seems to be 
increasing rather than leveling off as each 
new agency gets statutory authority for addi- 
tional top-level jobs. A table summarizing 
the planned employment in various of the 
so-called other defense agencies is attached 
by way of illustration. 

The Department of Defense proposal for 
the small number of additional GS-18 and 
GS-17 grades for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense requested herein has been dis- 
cussed with the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who interposes no objection to the 
presentation of this proposal to the Congress 
for its consideration and action. 

Enclosed is a proposed amendment to the 
general provisions of the Department of De- 
fense fiscal year 1952 appropriation act which 
would give effect to this request. 

If these positions are authorized, it is con- 
templated that they will be filled only on the 
personal approval of the Secretary or Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and that their p 
will be to increase the top-level civilian 
managerial talent of the Department in the 
general areas discussed herein. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A. LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Illinois will not 
raise the point of order. I give him the 
assurance of the whole committee that 
this subject, like the one just under 
discussion, will be carefully reviewed in 
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conference. I may say that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has been 
checking on this matter, and the Senator 
from Michigan likewise. We have a 
complete understanding among the three 
of us that in the present situation we 
1 to allow these temporary 15 posi- 
ons. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the first place, 
temporary positions have a rather in- 
triguing way of becoming permanent 
positions. After they are set up as tem- 
porary positions they harden into per- 
manent positions. I am frank to say 
that I do not know what a temporary 
position is. Normally one would think 
that it would be for the life of an appro- 
priation, namely, 1 year, or at the outside 
for 2 years. But they are carried on 
and on and on, and finally they are 
made permanent, and the jobs are there 
to stay. These positions are for grades 
GS-17 and GS-18. If they are related 
to procurement functions, it seems to me 
the committee ought to write a date line 
into the amendment, so as to cut off the 
positions at the end of the year. 

I certainly would not make the point 
of order if there were some assurance 
that at the end of a year’s time these 
positions would lapse. However, from 
long experience I know what happens in 
connection with positions of this kind, 
and therefore I would feel constrained 
to make the point of order unless the 
bill carried more safeguarding language 
than it carries at the present time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the amendment I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 69, at the 
end of line 18, after the word “positions”, 
insert “for the fiscal year 1952.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not make the point of order, on the basis 
of the amendatory language the Senator 
has just submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wy- 
oming to the committee amendment, on 
page 69 in line 18. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment previously 
passed over will be stated. 

The next committee amendment 
passed over was, on page 71, in line 7, to 
insert: 

Sec. 632. No funds appropriated in titles 
II. OI, IV, and V of this act shall be used for 
the payment in excess of 530,000 full-time 
graded civilian employees at any one time 
during the current fiscal year. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
committee amendment probably calls for 
the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

We now have completed all the com- 
mittee amendments which have previ- 
ously been passed over; but there is a 
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matter which the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson] may wish to dis- 
cuss, and I know there is a matter which 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
desires to discuss. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
call up the amendment identified as 
“9-10-51-I,” which was submitted by tke 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
Mr. BYRD] for himself and the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. OMAHONET. It is on page 57, 
in line 22, I believe. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it is on page, 
71, in line 9. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
from Michigan feel that there should be 
a quorum call before that matter is 
brought up? I wish to be perfectly fair 
to all Senators who have indicated an 
interest in the amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is quite all 
right. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
refer now to the amendment on page 57, 
in line 22, he will find that he and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] have 
an amendment to it; and on behalf of 
the subcommittee, I shall be very glad 
to accept their amendment to the com- 
mittee amendmer.%. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is not that amend- 
ment on page 58, in line 2? The printed 
amendment is identified as “9-10-51—J.” 
The amendment would be inserted be- 
rage period in line 2, on page 58 of 
a4 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Michigan is quite correct. That is a 
general proviso to be added at the end 
of that section. 

Therefore, before the amendment is 
offered, I shall ask that the committee 
amendment on page 57 be agreed to, 
This amendment provides a limitation 
upon the payment of tuition for em- 
ployees, by requiring the specific ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned before it can be done. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. The other amend- 
ment is broader, and ought to be in the 
bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming wish to have a vote taken 
on the amendment at this time? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, I ask that the 
amendment be acted upon at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 57, in lines 22 and 
23, which has previously been stated. 

Is there objection? Hearing none, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, earlier today the Senator from 
Wyoming accepted and the Senate 
adopted an amendment to the committee 
amendment on page 57, line 22. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, immediately after the adop- 
tion of the amendment, a statement 
which I have prepared with reference to 
the subject involved. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD 
TUITION 


This amendment deals with the abuse, 
particularly by the Air Force, of funds which 
were provided primarily for paying the tui- 
tion of scientific and technical personnel at 
higher institutions of learning (scientific 
and technical schools, MIT, etc.), where it is 
deemed to be necessary in order that this 
caliber of personnel may keep abreast of 
rapidly developing scientific and technical 
subjects. 

The Air Force was found to be using these 
funds to pay not only the salaries but also 
the tuitions of totally unqualified people in 
business colleges where they were learning 
to be file clerks, typists, and stenographers. 

Under the broad terms of the language in 
previous appropriation bills this was found 
tv bə not illegal, except in one respect. There 
is no civil-service job description to cover an 
employee whose sole activity for the Govern- 
ment is that of being a student. 

A check at the Civil Service Commission 
will reveal this to be an accurate statement 
in its substance. And if it is indicated, I 
believe the Comptroller General will be fully 
justified in attempting to recover from re- 
sponsible disbursing officers sums expended 
in a manner that was contemplated at the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

The committee has recognized this situa- 
tion, and attempted in a degree to cure it 
with committee amendment language to be 
found in lines 22 and 23 on page 57. The 
language simply provides wherever funds 
provided in this act are used to pay tuition 
approval of the Secretary of the department 
concerned is required. 

This is all right so far as it goes; but it does 
not go far enough. The principal difficulty 
in personnel problems of the Defense Estab- 
lishment have their roots in the fact that 
personnel administration is too greatly dif- 
fused and decentralized to allow effective 
restrictions from departmental levels at 
Washington. 

This amendment in effect provides that no 
tuition may be paid out of any funds appro- 
priated in this or prior Defense Establish- 
ment appropriation acts for persons in jobs 
which pay less than the rate for GS (Gov- 
ernment service) 5. 

The Civil Service Commission advises that 
no scientific or technical personnel in either 
junior or senior grades are paid below this 
level. In effect the amendment precludes 
the payment of tuition for file clerks, ste- 
nographers and typists who, generally speak- 
ing, are either paid below this grade or have 
reached a proficiency where additional edu- 
cation for this purpose is not required. 

Thus, this amendment would provide for 
the refresher courses for technical and sci- 
entific personnel in a manner that was orig- 
inally offered as justification for this general 
provision in appropriation bills. It was 
never intended to pay tuition in order to 
qualify people to take positions at the very 
bottom of the civil-service classification 
schedule where the requirements are at the 
very minimum. 

Nore.—This amendment is written to ap- 
ply to funds available from appropriations 
contained in this act and funds available 
from prior appropriation acts for the De- 
fense Establishment. 

Its application to prior appropriation acts 
may be argued to be “legislative” and there- 
fore subject to a point of order. If desired, 
this particular language may be deleted from 
the amendment. It was put in primarily 
because appropriations are being enacted 
for the Defense Establishment around the 
calendar and actually there is a great deal 
of money available to the Defense Estab- 
lishment not provided for in this act. 
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Note.—This amendment is to the general 
provisions of the bill, but it is designed to 
override similar provisions in the appropria- 
tion language for the respective depart- 
ments. With respect to the Air Force, it 
seems to make little sense to allow funds 
appropriated for maintenance and operation 
of the Air Force to be used to pay tuition for 
student typists at a business college. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
now call up the amendment identified 
as “9-10-51-J,” which is submitted by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], on behalf of him- 
self and myself. As I understand, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee is willing to accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I shall be 
very glad to do so. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has just come to the floor. Let me 
say that the Senator from Michigan has 
just presented the amendment which the 
Senator from Virginia discussed yester- 
day with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I am indicating, as I indicated 
to the Senator from Virginia, that I am 
very happy to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to inform the Senator 
from Wyoming that the committee 
amendment in line 7, on page 71, has not 
yet been agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is the 
amendment which I said should go over 
until we have a quorum call. 

In the meantime, I wish to dispose of 
the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], on þe- 
half of himself and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]; and then I 
wish to permit the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND] to make the comment he 
wishes to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will ask the clerk to state the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] on behalf of 
himself and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 58, 
before the period in line 2, it is proposed 
to insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That no appropriation con- 
tained in this act, and no funds avail- 
able from prior appropriations to com- 
ponent departments and agencies of the 
Department of Defense, shall be used to 
pay tuition or to make other payments 
to educational institutions in connection 
with the instruction or training of em- 
ployees. receiving, or prospective em- 
ployees who will receive, compensation 
at a rate below the minimum rate of pay 
for positions allocated to grade GS-5 
under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very glad to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
will yield to me in a rather general way, 
there are some questions which I should 
like to address to him upon a subject 
which I have already discussed with him 
and with other Senators, with the staff 
of the committee, and with some of the 
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personnel of the Defense Department. 
So if the Senator from Wyoming will 
yield at this time for a rather general 
discussion, I shall appreciate his do- 
ing so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am very happy, indeed, to yield to the 
Senator from Florida, and I am glad he 
is bringing up that matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, when I noted the exact 
wording of the report of the Appropria- 
tions Committee relative to this bill, and 
later when I noted in 12 places in the 
bill certain wording, not always alike, 
but always raising the same question 
which I shall mention, I discussed the 
matter with the Senator from Wyoming. 
I believe we were in accord that the 
best way to straighten out the matter 
would be to bring it to the floor, for some 
discussion. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming is, of course, thoroughly familiar 
and has shown complete familiarity with 
a certain provision of the Constitution 
which has existed as a part of the Con- 
stitution from the very beginning of our 
country. I refer to the constitutional 
provision relative to appropriations for 
the Army. That provision is found in 
paragraph 12 of section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution; and it has been in the 
Constitution always, has never been 
changed, and has never been the sub- 
ject matter of any decision by the Su- 
preme Court, and therefore there is no 
chance to measure its meaning against 
any judicial interpretation. 

The provision to which I refer comes 
in a section which has to do with the 
some of the Congress. It reads as fol- 

ows: 


The Congress shall have power— 


And then, skipping down a little in the 
section, we come to this paragraph: 
To raise and support armies, but no ap- 


propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 


That provision did not find its way 
into the Constitution without a great 
deal of debate and discussion, and, as a 
matter of fact, somewhat similar propo- 
sitions had been incorporated in the 
constitutions of several of the original 
States. They are referred to in the de- 
bates and also in the article in the Fed- 
eralist, written by Alexander Hamilton, 
bearing upon this particular part of the 
Constitution. 

As a predicate for what I expect to 
ask of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, I should like to read a portion 
of two paragraphs from Mr. Hamilton's 
paper, as printed in the Federalist. He 
has previously discussed the provisions 
in State constitutions, and the fact that 
they were not highly effective, and he 
then continues: 

Let us examine whether there be any com- 
parison, in point of efficacy, between the pro- 
vision alluded to, and that which is con- 
tained in the new constitution for restrain- 
ing the appropriations of money for military 


purposes to the period of 2 years. The 
former— 


He means, of course, the provisions 
contained in the State constitutions— 


by aiming at too much, is calculated to ef- 
fect nothing: the latter, by steering clear 
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of an imprudent extreme, and by being per- 
fectly compatible with a proper provision for 
the exigencies of the Nation, will have a 
salutary and powerful operation. 

The Legislature of the United States will 
be obliged, by this provision, once at least 
in every 2 years, to deliberate upon the pro- 
priety of keeping a military force on foot; 
to come to a new resolution on the point; 
and to declare their sense of the matter, by 
a formal vote in the face of their constitu- 
ents. They are not at liberty to vest in the 
executive department permanent funds for 
the support of an army, if they were even 
incautious enough to be willing to repose 
in it so improper a confidence. 


There is more in the paper by Mr. 
Hamilton which bears upon this subject, 
but I think I have quoted the most im- 
portant portions of the paper. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. À 

Mr. FERGUSON. Referring, for in- 
stance, to page 19, line 17, do I correctly 
understand that the Senator is object- 
ing to the words “and thereafter, for the 
purposes authorized in this para- 
graph”? The whole sentence would 
read: 

For expenditures during fiscal year 1952 
and thereafter, and $30,000,000 for expendi- 
tures during fiscal 1953. 


If a semicolon is placed after the nu- 
meral “1953” and the words eliminated 
“and thereafter, for the purposes au- 
thorized in this paragraph”, does the 
Senator believe that would be consti- 
tutional? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe so, however, 
I thin 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator will 
yield further, the Senator from Michigan 
had intended to raise the same question. 
I agree that this appears to be an appro- 
priation for a longer period of time than 
2 years, and, therefore, to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
comment of the distinguished Senator. 
In order that the point may be fully 
made, however, for the record—because 
I apprehend that this exchange may 
have more than a temporary meaning— 
I should like to continue my point. I 
find that in the years which are in the 
past, this question has come up several 
times, and there have been two opinions 
rendered by former Attorneys General 
of the United States. I have read both 
of those opinions. I shall not discuss 
them at length at this time, unless there 
be Members of the Senate who are de- 
sirous of my doing so. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida has raised a most inter- 
esting question, and I should be inter- 
ested in knowing, on the basis of the 
Senator’s study of the opinions of the 
Attorneys General and his reading of the 
Federalist papers, whether any technical 
distinction was made in the minds of the 
founding fathers between the Army 
and the Navy. Of course, the language 
of the Constitution refers only to the 
Army. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, such a distinc- 
tion was made. The Senator may refer 
also to a matter which has been the basis 
for distinction in the two opinions ren- 
dered by two former Attorneys General 
of the United States. In both of those 
opinions a distinction has been made 
which I think is artificial, to say the least, 
between those appropriations which are 
made for the salary of military person- 
nel and for their clothing and subsist- 
ence, which those opinions say are 
covered by the provision of the Constitu- 
tion, and the appropriation for the 
manufacture of guns or military supplies 
or the supplying of ordnance or of am- 
munition, or of all the things, in short, 
which make an army a military force. 
Without the existence of those military 
things, of course, a group of persons 
banded together as an army would be 
nothing more than a group of persons; 
and the position of the Attorneys Gen- 
eral to the effect that there is a differ- 
ence between those two classes of ex- 
penditure is, I think, most artificial. 

However, I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator that the inadequacy of 
the opinions of the Attorneys General 
goes even further than would be indi- 
cated by that unrealistic distinction, be- 
cause the principal case in which the 
matter arose was not a question of the 
propriety of “aking an appropriation for 
more than 2 years; it was a question of 
whether an authorization of an expendi- 
ture which it would take more than 2 
years to carry out—the authorization, 
for instance, of a contrast to build a ship 
which it would take more than 2 years 
to build—would be legal. That, as the 
Senator will realize, is a completely dif- 
ferent question from the question of out- 
right appropriations in money, because 
an authorization of a contract for the 
expenditure of funds is something which 
can be stopped at any time by the Con- 
gress, in its judgment, and which will at 
most call for simply the payment of a 
penalty or of damages of some kind or 
other; but it would still leave it to the 
discretion of the Congress as to whether 
a contract authorized and under way 
should be continued to its completion or 
should be halted in the stage in which 
it was found at the time. The Senator 
will recall that not only the Congress has 
this right of stopping contracts, but also 
the executive department itself. In a 
recent instance, the late Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Johnson, stopped the con- 
struction of a very large carrier which 
was being constructed at Newport News, 
when the work had not gone far, re- 
quiring, of course, the payment of large 
sums of liquidated damages, or of deter- 
mined damages, but not permitting the 
completion of the contract. It is an il- 
lustration of the fact that contractual 
authorization goes far short of the actual 
appropriation of money. So I want to 
say for the Recorp that it seems to me 
that the decision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the original case, which was 
simply referred to and affirmed in the 
Second case, goes far short of meeting 
the question presented in this bill, be- 
cause it had to do with contractual au- 
thorization rather than with actual ap- 
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propriations over a period of more than 
2 years. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. I agree with him that the issue 
which is presented by this question 
insofar as it involves the appropriation 
of cash instead of the use of contract 
authority, and making it available for 
more than two fiscal years, certainly 
raises a different question from any we 
have had presented in pricr instances. 

Historically, I believe that the posi- 
tion taken by the Attorney General, to 
which allusion has been made, is the 
rule which has been followed. For in- 
stance, I recall raising the question in 
connection with appropriations in the 
House, where I was told that there is a 
difference between eppropriations for 
pay and appropriations for procurement; 
that appropriation for pay of the Army 
and appropriations for subsistence, and 
appropriations for clothing and equipage, 
were probably covered by the constitu- 
tional limitation, but that appropriations 
for ordnance or appropriations for con- 
struction were not. I think the House 
has historically proceeded upon that 
basis. 

However, we have another interesting 
angle here, which is that the Air Force 
originally was the Army Air Corps, at 
the time that the Air Force was a part 
of the Army. In the sense of being the 
Army Air Corps, it was understood that 
the appropriations for air were under 
the same limitations as the appropria- 
tions for the Army. Now, however, with 
a Department of the Air Force, a Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and a Department of 
the Army, so far as I can see, the situa- 
tion which the Navy has heretofore en- 
joyed is now being cared for by the Air 
Force, in the very limited fields of pay, 
subsistence, clothing, and equipage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator. I noted in some of the 
hearing records and some of the reports 
that he had raised this specific question 
when he was a distinguished Member 
of the House, and I noted that the point 
was made, pursuant to his question, that 
there was this difference between pro- 
curement and pay, subsistence, clothing, 
and the like, to which he has referred. 
However, the practice has not gone so 
far, at all, as to depart from the constitu- 
tional method of handling it, by reason 
of this fact. There seems to have been a 
very careful survey of each appropria- 
tion bill, at least in the recent past—I 
have gone over the last two very care- 
fully, and I am told by the staff that it 
has been going on for some time—to see 
what unexpended balances there were at 
the end of each 2-year period, and then 
to have those unexpended balances re- 
appropriated in the current bill so as to 
carry them forward and bring them out- 
side the prohibition of the Constitution. 
I believe the Senator will find that that 
practice has prevailed very meticulously, 
insofar as the Senator from Florida has 
been able to go into the question in the 
little time he has had available, 
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Mr. CASE. I think the Senator’s ob- 
servation is well founded. I think it has 
had the salutary effect, which was 
sought by the founders of the Consti- 
tution, of assuring that vast sums of un- 
obligated balances were not continued 
indefinitely and applied, perhaps, to pur- 
poses far different from those originally 
in mind when the appropriation was first 
made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I want to say that the Senator from 
Wyoming, in his able work as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the armed services, has meticulous- 
ly observed the matter of carrying for- 
ward balances, not only in the bill but 
in the report. The distinguished Sena- 
tor has very carefully brought it to the 
attention of the Congress that there 
are very large unexpended balances, 
amounting, I believe, to some $44,000,- 
000,000——_ 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Amounting to 
839.000.000.000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. He calls attention to 
that fact, and, so far as the Senator from 
Wyoming is concerned, he has been 
meticulous in his adherence to that 
precedent which apparently has been 
maintained consciously by the Senator 
and his committee, as well as by preced- 
ing committees in this field. I com- 
mend him and them for doing that. 
There is certainly no thought on the 
part of the Senator from Florida of sug- 
gesting that there are any hidden items 
here, nor is there any thought that any- 
one is trying to evade the Constitution. 
The only thought that the Senator from 
Fiorida has in connection with the mat- 
ter is that if this new formula were 
used such use would be of highly ques- 
tionable constitutionality and could 
easily be made the basis for later proce- 
dure entirely different from that which 
has been followed heretofore, and for 
that reason he feels it should not be 
used even this once. It may well be- 
come mischievous on some occasions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Florida for his gener- 
ous remarks with reference to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I desire to 
point out, however, that in addition to 
what the Senator has said about the de- 
sirability of making certain that exces- 
sive appropriations are not to be built 
up, the Committee on Appropriations, 
at the suggestion of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, has authorized me to ad- 
dress a letter to the Department of De- 
fense requesting a complete report upon 
all outstanding contract authority so 
that we may know what contract au- 
thority has been liquidated and thereby 
used, and what contract authority has 
not been used. 

With respect to the 12 items to which 
the Senator has alluded, let me say that 
they deal in every instance with pro- 
curement of long-life items, the sort of 
items which the Attorney General of 
the United States, Mr. Hoyt, in 1904, had 
in mind when the distinguished and able 
constitutional lawyer, Philander C. Knox, 
was Secretary of War, and when the 
opinion of the Attorney General was 
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rendered to the effect that long-life 
items did not explicitly come within the 
meaning of the constitutional provision, 
I think that perhaps there may have 
been a little rationalization in that opin- 
ion. We are now, however, making 
available such huge sums of money that 
greater care than ever is necessary to 
be exercised. 

I feel that the bill should go from 
the Chamber in such form that it will 
be perfectly clear that we want to stay 


within the Constitution. I am hoping. 


that if divine providence can stay the 
drift of the world into a third world 
war, in another year or two it may be 
possible to rescind some of these appro- 
priations. 

I wish to point out that the contracts 
which are let for the various procure- 
ment items contain provisions for the 
termination of the contracts when the 
procurement items are no longer needed. 
So that I feel that the amendment which 
the Senator from Florida and I have dis- 
cussed, and which was just mentioned 
by the Senator from Michigan, to de- 
lete the words “and thereafter”, after 
the figure “1953”, should be adopted in 
each of these cases. 

When the Senator from Florida has 
completed his statement, if he desires 
to make a motion to that effect, I shall 
be very happy indeed to accept it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I warmly thank the 
Senator. 

In the first place, I may say that it 
seems to me that certain questions and 
answers in the Recorp might make it 
very clear that the intent is to stay 
strictly within the constitutional provi- 
sion. Therefore, may I ask this ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming: Notwithstanding the wording 
of the report and the wording of the 
bill, was it the intention of the subcom- 
mittee which he heads that the whole 
of the appropriation made as a 1952 fis- 
cal-year appropriation was for commit- 
ment and obligation in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; but it was 
recognized that because of the length 
of time necessary to build and construct 
certain of the items, a certain portion of 
the funds could not possibly be ex- 
pended during the fiscal year 1952, par- 
ticularly since we are now in the third 
month of that year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As a second ques- 
tion, may I ask the Senator this: Is it 
not correct that the desire of the Sen- 
ator to break down the expenditures 
into two groups, one, of some $37,000,- 
000,000-plus, to be expended in fiscal 
year 1952, and a second, of some $23,- 
000,000,000-plus, to be expended in 1953, 
was primarily for the purpose of ad- 
vising the country clearly that the ap- 
propriation, huge as it was, could not 
possibly be expended in 1 year and could 
not possibly bring about the economic 
difficulties which would be created by 
the expenditure of such a huge sum in 
this field in 1 year, but, instead, would 
be divided between the 2 years substan- 
tially in the amounts which I have stated 
and which are stated in the report as 
well as in the bill? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not only that, but 
also that the annual revenues of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1952 
would not be called upon to bear the bur- 
dens of expenditures which cannot be 
made until 1953. So, while we are mak- 
ing an appropriation for expenditures in 
2 years, we also have revenues which 
will accumulate in the Treasury during 
the same 2 years; and the burden of this 
huge appropriation bill is not all cast 
upon the revenues of 1952. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that I 
thoroughly approve the logic behind 
both reasons for the stating of these two 
amounts, and I gladly join as to the de- 
sirability of that method of approach. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I am glad to hear it 
stated that it is proposed to offer an 
amendment to strike out the words “and 
thereafter,” for I point out that that 
solves a very great difficulty the con- 
ferees would have. Under the rule of 
the House of Representatives the words 
“and thereafter” would constitute legis- 
lation, and would not be in order on an 
appropriation bill. Under the rule of 
the House the words “and thereafter” 
would be regarded as being beyond the 
jurisdiction of the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress to report, Conse- 
quently it would constitute legislation 
which the conferees would have to secure 
acceptance of by the House. Under the 
technical rule of the House, insertion of 
the words “and thereafter” would make 
it necessary that each one of these 
amendments be taken back to the House 
for a separate vote, and it would not be 
possible to obtain any agreement in con- 
ference were the technical point to be 
raised. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for that excellent 
contribution. 

My third question to be addressed to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming is this. Having in mind that some 
of the expenditure covered by this ap- 
priation might not even be completed 
at the end of the second year, would it 
not meet the purpose which the Senator 
has in mind just as well to delete the 
words “and thereafter”, looking forward 
to the renewal or continuance of any 
unexpended balance in the appropria- 
tion bill for the year 1954 at the proper 
time to take the place of those words 
and the implications gained from them 
now? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If I understand 
the Senator’s question clearly—my at- 
tention was diverted for a moment—I 
think the elimination of the words 
“and thereafter” after “1953” would ac- 
complish what we all have in mind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to re- 
state the question, since the Senator’s 
attention was drawn elsewhere. My 
question was whether the purposes 
which he has in mind would be well 
safeguarded and could be thoroughly 
carried out even though the words “and 
thereafter,” which are the objection- 
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able words here, were eliminated, by 
pursuing the practice which has hereto- 
fore prevailed, and which I believe has 
prevailed up to this year in the Congress, 
of reappropriating unexpended bal- 
ances, if any there be, of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the drafting of 
the annual appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would be my 
thought that the legislative record 
which we are making here now should 
be that any unexpended balances at the 
end of fiscal 1953 would have to be re- 
appropriated by the Congress. I feel 
that that would be a very excellent 
precedent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me on that 
point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I do not desire 
to prolong this discussion, because I en- 
tirely agree with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in accepting the amendment. But 
for the Recorp I should like to point 
out—I think I am right, but I am not 
certain—that in, we will say, this ap- 
propriation for 1953, if the money is 
obligated by June 30 of 1953, it can be 
carried over and expended in 1954 and 
1955. In other words, any appropria- 
tion obligated before the end of any 
fiscal year can be held good for 2 years 
thereafter. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I would want to 
make the record clear that by this dis- 
cussion it is the intention of the Senate, 
in accepting this amendment, that there 
should be action on a future appropria- 
tion bill to make such unexpended bal- 
ances available for expenditure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think I am in accord with both of the 
Senators in general, but I do call atten- 
tion to the fact, and I ask that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts follow this 
item, that while a portion of this ap- 
propriation is to be expended under the 
terms of the bill in fiscal 1953, this is, 
as a whole, an appropriation for fiscal 
1952, and it so becomes under the terms 
of section 1 of the bill. As the Senator 
from Wyoming has already stated, 
which I understand is a fact, this whole 
amount, whether to be expended this 
year or next, is a subject to be commit- 
ted, and is intended to be committed in 
this fiscal year 1952, and that, therefore, 
for that one good reason, the law which 
applies to customary appropriations 
might not necessarily apply to that por- 
tion of the expenditures to be made in 
next year, 1953. 

Further, I should like to say that while 
there is a general-statute permitting ex- 
penditure during the next 2 years of 
sums committed—at least as the Sena- 
tor from Florida understands it—out of 
the appropriation for a given fiscal year, 
there is no assurance whatsoever that 
that provision would apply in the case 
of military appropriations if the point 
should be made, because the provision 
of the Constitution rather bluntly would 
apply to the case and would prevent the 
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use in the second of those two additional 
years if such an interpretation were 
followed. So I strongly hope that the 
position taken by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming will be accepted, and that the prac- 
tice which has prevailed heretofore will 
continue, of renewing and reenacting 
unexpended portions of appropriations 
before the time runs on them, before the 
two constitutional years of time runs on 
them, so that no question may arise in 
this field. 3 

My. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree entirely 
with the Senator from Florida that the 
more supervision the Congress keeps 
over the funds, the better. If we reap- 
propriate unexpended funds, it means 
ve have got to look them over, and that 
is a good thing to do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his observation. 

The purpose of the Senator from Flor- 
ida in rising and calling attention to the 
constitutional provision is very clear. It 
is to require the Congress itself to as- 
sume responsibility of renewing appro- 
priations which are unexpended. By the 
recurring debate of the matter here upon 
the fioor, people throughout the land 
will be advised that there may not be 
continuing appropriations, and that no 
funds will remain available beyond 2 
years aiter the date of an appropriation 
in this field of military expenditures. 
Under the thinking of the framers of the 
Constitution, which I fully share, the 
soundest way to keep our country one in 
which the civilian agencies of Govern- 
ment will always control the military is 
t~ refusing to turn over the money keys 
for too ong a period of time. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Do I understand the 
Senator’s amendment is in line 17, to 
strike out the words “and thereafter’? 

Mr. HOLLAND. We have not gotten 
to the actual amendments, and there 
may be some difficulties in connection 
with that, because I believe all these 
amendments—there are 12 of them—are 
to committee amendments which have 
been adopted, and which may have to 
be reconsidered in order that amend- 
ments to them may be taken up. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; there is an 
understanding—it was entered into last 
night—that all these items could be re- 
viewed today. The purpose, of course, 
being to enable the Senator to bring up 
his very valuable discussion. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island will 
look at page 24 of the bill, he will find 
one of the items. In line 16, after the 
figures “1953” the proposal would be to 
strike out the words “and thereafter.” 

Mr. GREEN. Should it not be done 
in both places? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; not in both 
places, I think. 

Mr. GREEN. Why not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because I think 
the legislative history we are making 
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here is quite clear, that that is merely 
intended to allow the expenditure of bal- 
ances of that fund during 1953. 

Mr. GREEN. In one place it says 
“1952 and thereafter”, and in another 
place it says “1953 and thereafter.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would amend the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
by inserting after the word “there- 
after” where that word follows the fig- 
ures 52, the words “in 1953.” 

Mr. GREEN. That is my point. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That would over- 
come the objection which the Senator 
from Rhode Island raises. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the modification of my amendment 
in each case, but I want to call attention 
to one further point in connection with 
the very matter which the Senator from 
Rhode Island has brought up. I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] to the fact 
that, with respect to some of these items, 
there may be other words which call for 
a legislative interpretation and under- 
standing. I particularly refer to the 
words “to remain available until ex- 
pended,” to be found in lines 22 and 23 
on page 40. There are several of the 12 
instances in which that formula also ap- 
pears in the appropriation. The Sen- 
ator from Florida, believing that the 
Senator from Wyoming means those 
words to be interpreted in consonance 
with the constitutional provision, wishes 
to address this question to the Senator 
from Wyoming: 

Wherever the words “to remain avail- 
able until expended” are found in this 
military appropriation bill, is it the un- 
derstanding and intent of the Senator 
from Wyoming that those words should 
call for an expenditure within the 2 years 
provided in the Constitution, and would 
not be efficacious beyond that time? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On this point I 
think attention should be called to the 
fact that the amendment which the Sen- 
ator is now reading apparently applies to 
the Navy and not to the Army. The con- 
stitutional provision which the Senator 
has read refers specifically to armies and 
not to navies. It was because of that 
distinction that the Department of Jus- 
tice, on January 2, 1904, as I understand, 
made the distinction—no; I am wrong 
about that. As I glance through the 
opinion, I see that it had to do with the 
Secretary of War, and with the expendi- 
ture of a sum for contract authority, I 
believe. 

However, the same theory was adopted 
in 1948, in connection with an inquiry 
directed to the Attorney General by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. The opinion 
of the Attorney General at that time, 
dated January 8, 1948, had to do with the 
correctness or incorrectness of the ad- 
vice of the counsel of the Department of 
the Air Force, that— 

There appears to be no legal objection to 
a request to the Congress to appropriate 
funds to the Air Force for the procurement 


of aircraft and aeronautical equipment, to 
remain available until expended. 
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Of course the words “to remain avail- 
able until expended” in this use, so far 
as the Air Force is concerned, and so far 
as the Navy is concerned, carry over be- 
yond the 2-year period. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me make this 
comment, because I think the RECORD 
should show it: The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is entirely correct in his statement 
that the constitutional provisions cover- 
ing the authority to raise armies and the 
authority to maintain a navy are differ- 
ent. They are found in succeeding para- 
graphs in section 8 of ticle I. The one 
which we have been discussing is para- 
graph 12, and the one following, para- 
graph 13, reads as follows: 

To provide and maintain a navy. 


There is no time limitation in that 
paragraph with respect to providing and 
maintaining a navy. 

However, as to the Air Force, I am not 
at all sure that the provision applicable 
to the Army would not be the one appli- 
cable to it, because it was carved out of 
the Army, and because it is quite evident 
from the paper of Mr. Hamilton from 
which I have already quoted that he 
thought of the measure as affecting all 
military purposes, because those are the 
words which he uses in his discussion of 
the matter. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I agree with the 
Senator from Florida, but I think it is 
important in the discussion here that we 

should always bear in mind that the de- 
fense of the United States, in this era of 
tremendous scientific advance, is our 
paramount purpose. We want to be 
careful, however, that we shall not be 
building up huge carry-over items which 
could be used for improper purposes. We 
ought to have a system which will guar- 
antee continuous scrutiny by Congress of 
these expenditures. With thet philos- 
ophy I completely agree. If in the con- 
sideration of these amendments when 
they go to conference it may seem neces- 
sary to add some additional language to 
make this general purpose clear, and at 
the same time to protect the national 
security, I am sure that the Senator 
from Florida would desire to see that the 
conferees did that very thing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his patience. 

In closing, I simply wish to say that 
I am completely in accord with his posi- 
tion that this point need be given no 
consideration whatever in connection 
with the Navy appropriation. As to the 
Air Force appropriation, certainly it 
would be the part of wisdom to regard 
it just as carefully as we do the Army 
appropriation, because it was created out 
ofthe Army. Fora long time it received 
its appropriation as a part of the Army 
appropriations. 

At this time, with the consent of 
the Senator from Wyoming, I should like 
to ask that the 12 amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc, and adopted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With the excep- 
tion of the Navy amendments? Did the 
Senator mean to indicate that? Some 
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of these items represent procurement 
for the Navy. For example, there is an 
aircraft carrier, which cannot possibly 
be built within the time mentioned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I make my modified 
amendments apply, then, to 10 instead 
of 12 committee amendments, or to apply 
to whatever the proper number is after 
eliminating from consideration in this 
connection the appropriations for the 
Navy. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. I have made it 
clear to the Senator that in the confer- 
ence we shall go carefully into the whole 
subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the can- 
dor of the Senator. I am sure that the 
matter will be in good hands when he 
handles it in conference. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming accept the 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. I accept the 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the modified amendments 
to the committee amendments are 
agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments to committee 
amendments agreed to en bloc are as 
follows: 

On page 6, line 8, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in lines 9 and 10, strike out the words 
“and thereafter.” 

On page 19, line 16, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in line 17, strike out the words “and 
thereafter.” 

On page 22, line 1, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in line 2, strike out the words “and 
thereafter.” 

On page 24, line 15, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in line 16, strike out the words “and 
thereafter.” 

On page 25, line 20, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in lines 21 and 22, strike out the words 
“and thereafter.” 

On page 27, after the word “there- 
after”, insert “during 1953”; and in lines 
2 and 3, strike out the words “and there- 
after.” 

On page 28, line 4, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert during 1953“; and 
in lines 5 and 6, strike out the words 
“and thereafter.” 

On page 47, line 10, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in line 11, strike out the words “and 
thereafter.” 

On page 48, line 1, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in lines 2 and 3, strike out the words 
“and thereafter.” 

On page 52, line 13, after the word 
“thereafter”, insert “during 1953”; and 
in line 14, strike out the words “and 
thereafter.” - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments, 
as amended, are agreed to en bloc. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
ALBERT C. VAUGHN, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The message also communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon, FRANK FELLOWS, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Maine, and trans- 
mitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think we have now completed the com- 
mittee amendments, with the exception 
of the amendment on page 71, beginning 
in line 7. I believe the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has an amendment 
which he wishes to offer. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as acting minority leader I respectfully 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Wyoming to the fact that the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] also 
wishes to offer an amendment to line 9 
of that paragraph. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On what page? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Page 71, line 9. 
I shall send for the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Virginia on behalf 
of himself and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 71, after 
the word “employees”, in line 9, it is 
proposed to insert “(including (a) the 
full-time equivalent of part-time em- 
ployment, (b) persons who are described 
as ‘consultants’ or who are compensated 
on a ‘when actually employed’ basis if 
such persons are employed on a contract 
basis or are paid on a per diem basis, 
and (c) persons employed without com- 
pensation if they are reimbursed for ex- 
penses).” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee amendment in section 632 estab- 
lishes a ceiling of 530,000 full-time 
graded civilian employees. 

The committee amendment is wide 
open with respect to “part-time equiva- 
lents of full-time employees,” persons 
employed as “consultants” on a contract 
basis, persons employed on a per diem 
basis when actually working, and per- 
sons described as employed “without 
compensation,” but who are paid lavishly 
for their expenses. 
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This amendment merely provides that 
for ceiling purposes these persons should 
be counted within the 530,000 ceiling. 

It should be noted that as in the case 
of the committee amendment this 
amendment applies-only to graded civil- 
ian employees, and does not affect wage 
board employees, such as those engaged 
in construction and other industrial work 
with such defense establishments as 
navy yards, arsenals, and so forth. 

Like the committee, it makes no refer- 
ence to “temporary employees” who may 
be required to meet emergencies. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall be very glad to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
for himself and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] to the committee 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
we completed action on section 632, on 
page 71? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Action 
has not been completed on it. The com- 
mittee amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 71, be- 
tween lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 683. No part of any appropriation 
made by this act for any purpose shall be 
used for the payment of the compensation 
of graded employees in excess of an amount 
equal to 90 percent of the amount requested 
for the compensation of such employees in 
budget estimates heretofore submitted to 
the Congress for the fiscal year 1952; and 
the total amount of each appropriation, any 
part of which is available for payment of 
the compensation of such employees, is 
hereby reduced by an amount equal to 10 
percent of the amount requested in such 
budget estimates for such purposes. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed as 
reducing any amount available for payment 
of the compensation of such employees be- 
low an amount equal to 90 percent of the 
amount requested in such budget estimates 
for such purpose, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senator from 
Illinois that his Senator’s amendment 
proposes to insert a new section, and 
does not pertain to section 632. 

Mr. OMAHONEY, That is apparent, 
Therefore the amendment on page 71, 
as amended, can now be adopted without 
at all interfering with the present con- 
sideration of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 71, line 9, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator from Illinois 
whether his amendment has been 
printed? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, No; it has not been 
printed. ; 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY. Will the Sena- 
tor be good enough to explain his 
amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, and I shall not 
labor the matter for any length of time. 
By the committee amendment, a ceiling 
of 530,000 is fixed for graded positions. 
As amended by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], it would include consultants, and 
part-time positions. 

The amendment which I have offered 
would place a limit of 90 percent on the 
estimated positions. As I understand, 
the budget figures, when first submitted, 
showed that there would be an esti- 
mated number of 545,000 graded civilian 
positions in the Military Establishment. 
Of course, as of June 30, 1951, they had 
not reached that total. 

I believe the budget figures indicate 
that they had 439,991 positions as of that 
date. In other words, they had roughly 
105,000 positions to go to reach the 
budget estimate of June 30, 1952. If we 
cut down the estimated number in the 
budget 10 percent, it would take off 
roughly 54,600, and give a ceiling of 
491,000 positions. It would be an in- 
crease of 51,000 over the figure that ob- 
tained on June 30, and it would be a 
decrease of roughly 56,000 positions. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
one can argue well on both sides of the 
question. In the first place, we have an 
expanding military program. I suppose 
it is fair to assume that extra positions 
will be added. On the other hand, in 
going around the country and making 
observations in one place and another, I 
concur in the observation made earlier 
in the spring on a number of military 
policy bills, that there is still a substan- 
tial waste of civilian manpower. 

I know of no way of dealing with it 
except to shrink the ceiling. The 
amendment would cut it by 10 percent, 
so that the ceiling would be about 491,- 
000, instead of 530,000, as carried in the 
bill. That is the whole story of the 
amendment in a nutshell. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would agree 
completely with what the Senator from 
Illinois says if it were not for one over- 
riding fact, and that is that the com- 
mittee has inserted in the bill, and the 
Senate has already adopted, a provision 
which was not budgeted, to expand the 
air power of the United States. We have 
put in the national emergency fund, 
which has had the approval of the Sen- 
ate, a provision to procure additional air- 
craft and additional air personnel, so 
that the United States of America and 
all of its people may know—and that, 
more important than that, that the So- 
viet dictators and their satellites may 
know—that the United States of Amer- 
ica is building an air power that will be 
capable of delivering, in case of neces- 
sity, to the very heart of Communist ag- 
gression the weapons which research 
begs development are making available 

us. 

It was for that reason that the com- 
mittee in reviewing this matter, instead 
of adopting a ceiling of 500,000, which 
was proposed by the Senator from Mich- 
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igan [Mr. FERGUSON], adopted a ceiling 
of 530,000. 

I readily give the assurance to the 
Senator from Illinois that it will be the 
purpose of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee carefully to police all of these posi- 
tions. The committee intends to pro- 
ceed with that work. The additional 
personnel allowed by the amendment 
just adopted was for the purpose of en- 
abling air power to be expanded. 

Therefore, in those circumstances it 
is obvious, when the Senator offers an 
amendment which says that the ceiling 
shall be 90 percent of what the Budget 
Bureau estimated, inasmuch as the 
Budget Bureau never estimated anything 
for the additional appropriation which 
we have made for air power, we would 
by that very act impede the capacity of 
the Navy and the Air Force to expand 
as Congress wants them to expand. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am quite in agree- 
ment with the argument, and I am cer- 
tainly in full concurrence with the ne- 
cessity of serving notice on Marshal 
Stalin that we mean business and that 
we intend to build up the air power of 
this country. I am equally interested 
in serving notice to him that this is 
going to be an efficient operation. 

I regret to say that I entertain some 
doubts. I believe the weakness of the 
committee’s position and the weakness of 
the position of the Bureau of the Budget, 
with which I have had a good many 
dealings over a long period of years, is 
simply this: I could never find that they 
had had adequate staffing to go into the 
field and there make a survey and ade- 
quate exploration as to what the needs 
were. Normally their explorations and 
surveys consist of having departmental 
budget officers lay the case before them. 
They cut a little here, cut a little there, 
augment a little here, and finally come 
up with the ultimate figure. 

The other point is that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and the House 
Appropriations Committee are not 
staffed for constant surveillance of the 
agencies of government in Washington 
and in the field, to ascertain what an 
adequate personnel complement really is. 
I think a large element of guesswork is 
involved. 

The only way I can come to a conclu- 
sion regarding the matter is to keep my 
eyes open and to observe as I go from 
one place in the country to another. As I 
do so, I see a considerable waste of man- 
power in many places where the Govern- 
ment has headquarters establishments 
and military establishments of one kind 
or another, I am firmly of the opinion 
that there is overstaffing, and that a 90- 
percent directive would make it possible 
to carry on the expanded program in the 
building up of our air power. That is the 
reason for the amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Illinois that 
no one desires more than do the members 
of the committee which reported this 
bill to see that overstaffing is cut down, 
and no one desires more than does the 
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chairman of the subcommittee to elimi- 
nate waste and extravagance and over- 
staffing in every branch of the military 
service. I have no doubt that there are 
such cases; but, as I have said before and 
as I announced at the meeting of the 
full committee, it will be our purpose as a 
committee to summon the responsible 
Officials of each of the military depart- 
ments before us and make them go into 
this matter in detail. 

We have already been doing that. For 
instance, I now hold in my hand a letter 
which I received from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, Anna M. Rosenberg. 
I read a portion of the letter: 


I am enclosing a copy of a Department of 
Defense directive, which I know will be of 
interest to you. This directive is in line 
with our increased activities for more effec- 
tive utilization of military and civilian per- 
sonnel, and incorporates the following major 
features: 

1. Establishes a ceiling for all military and 
civilian personnel in departmental activities 
in the Washington area at the strengths ac- 
tually on board on July 20, 1951. Included 
are the departmental activities of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, as well 
as those in the various boards and activities 
supporting the Secretary of Defense. 

2. Within the next 90 days, each military 
department and the agencies of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense must achieve a 5- 
percent reduction in both military and ci- 
vilian strengths within the departmental ac- 
tivities referred to above. These reductions 
will be accomplished through normal attri- 
tion or turn-over, insofar as practicable, rath- 
er than through arbitrary reductions in force. 

3. Military personnel will not be used to 
replace civilian personnel, nor shall we per- 
mit the intent of this directive to be circum- 
vented by the expanded use of temporary 
duty, detail of individuals from field activ- 
ities (either within or outside of the Wash- 
ington area), or by any similar actions. 


Mr. President, I shall not read the en- 
tire letter, but I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1951. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: I am enclosing 
a copy of a Department of Defense directive, 
which I know will be of interest to you. 
This directive is in line with our increased 
activities for more effective utilization of 
military and civilian personnel, and incor- 
porates the following major features: 

1. Establishes a ceiling for all military and 
civilian personnel in departmental activities 
in the Washington area at the strengths 
actually on board on July 20, 1951. Included 
are the departmental activities of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, as well as 
those in the various boards and activities 
supporting the Secretary of Defense. 

2. Within the next 90 days, each military 
department and the agencies of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense must achieve a 
5-percent reduction in both military and 
civilian strengths within the departmental 
activities referred to above. These réduc- 
tions will be accomplished through normal 
attrition or turn-over, insofar as practicable, 
rather than through arbitrary reductions in 
force. 
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8. Military personnel will not be used to 
replace civilian personnel, nor shall we per- 
mit the intent of this directive to be circum- 
vented by the expanded use of temporary 
duty, detail of individuals from field activi- 
ties (either within or outside of the Wash- 
ington area), or by any similar actions. 

In order to insure that any civilian per- 
sonnel reductions be implemented in an 
honest and efficient manner, I should like to 
point out that the Secretaries of the military 
departments have been specifically charged 
with the responsibility of surveying their ac- 
tivities and effecting this reduction by 
selected activity, rather than across the 
board, and in a manner calculated to cause 
the minimum interference with essential 
activities. I have personally discussed this 
aspect with the Secretaries and the Chiefs 
of Staff, and emphasized the necessity for 
making this cut in those activities where 
cuts would be least disruptive. 

I wish to point out that the above step is, 
in my judgment, only the most recent evi- 
dence of the Department’s sincere desire and 
continuing efforts to effect economy in the 
use of personnel. The savings in our end 
fiscal year 1951 civilian employment brought 
about by the establishment of manpower 
ceilings within the budgetary ceilings are an 
example of these efforts. 

Striking evidence is also available respect- 
ing economy in the use of military person- 
nel. Through improved utilization, the 
Army expects to obtain two or three more 
divisions than were originally planned with- 
out increasing its requested end fiscal year 
1952 strength of 1,552,000. 

I believe that these savings illustrate the 
Department’s adherence to the principle that 
budgetary ceilings should not be thought of 
as floors, and that they should be treated as 
a limit, not a goal. 

We will continue to exert every effort to 
achieve maximum economy in the use of all 
Defense Department personnel, and we will 
appreciate your continuing interest and co- 
operation toward that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit that this letter, which has come 
to me over the signature of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, and which was 
printed in the record of our committee, 
and was sustained by the interrogations 
which we directed to the author of the 
letter and by the interrogations which 
were submitted to all of the responsible 
officials of the Department of Defense, 
is sufficient to indicate an eminently 
good-faith attempt by the Department 
of Defense to avoid all unnecessary use 
of manpower, either civilian or military. 

My deep feeling upon the matter is 
that the imposition of an inflexible 10- 
percent cut at a time while we are ex- 
panding the military effort would be 
wholly unwise. 

I hope I am sufficiently persuasive to 
induce the eminent, able, and distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois to with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at this 
time, let me make several observations 
which I think are directly responsive to 
the statement made by the able Senator 
from Wyoming. 

In the first place, the Senator from 
Wyoming has read from a letter which 
comes from the very agency of Govern- 
ment which is going to spend the money. 
Frankly, I do not accept those figures 
without some little doubt, unless they 
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can be verified in a wholly impartial 
fashion. 

In the second place, it does not appear 
that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has an adequate staff or a field 
staff which can adequately handle this 
matter; and the only things the commit- 
tee presents to us are the result of cross- 
examinations in the committee. Over 
the years I have observed that such ex- 
aminations are much like attempts in 
the course of a law suit to obtain infor- 
mation from witnesses, in that one ob- 
tains only the amount of information 
which the witnesses are willing to di- 
vulge. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the letter 
to which I have referred a specific 5-per- 
cent cut is directed, and it is being 
carried out. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In my judgment, it 
is not adequate. - 

First, Mr. President, the spenders 
come before our committee and submit 
their figures. However, I think we are 
entitled to take the figures with a grain 
of salt until they are verified. 

In the second place, the proposed $5,- 
000,000,000 expansion of the Air Corps 
calls for a ceiling on expenditures only 
for the year 1952, and the remainder in 
195°, insofar as procurement is con- 
cerned. If that be true, and I think it 
is borne out by the figures carried in the 
bill, it certainly detracts from the case 
made by the Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr. President, the House has estab- 
lished no ceiling. I see no reason why 
the Senate conferees cannot take the 
amendment to conference and there go 
into the matter with the conferees on 
the part of the House, and finally deter- 
mine what should be done. 

I renew my observation that there is 
no staff of ours which has gone through 
the personnel figures, which are just so 
much guesswork unless they are verified, 
I think that anyone who has observed 
in various places in the United States 
the various military installations of one 
kind or another cannot help but come to 
the conclusion that they are overstaffed. 

Finally, Mr. President, every Mem- 
ber of Congress has, after all, some con- 
cern for those who are in uniform, men 
of good will, men of ability, men of in- 
tegrity, who are interested in the sol- 
vency of the country and who constant- 
ly emphasize and bear down on the fact 
that there is a waste of civilian man- 
power in the military establishment at 
the present time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make a com- 
ment at this point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. One of the things 
of which I am most proud in connection 
with the presentation of this bill is the 
fact that the amendments adopted by the 
committee represent, with one or two 
rare exceptions, the unanimous decision 
of the committee. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, my desire throughout the 
consideration of this bill, as has been 
amply testified to here by members of 
the subcommittee, was to obtain a con- 
sensus of the opinion of the members 
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of the committee and to submit to the 
Senate a report which represented so far 
as possible the unanimous view of the 
committee. There never was a time 
when we acted at all according to party 
lines; there was no partisan division at 
all. We were concerned with only one 
thing, namely, to report a bill which 
would enable the Department of Defense 
to provide effectively and efficiently for 
the defense of our country. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
IIlinois—and I beg him to believe what 
I say—that the Under Secretary of De- 
fense, who now has been nominated to 
take the place of General Marshall, Mr: 
Robert Lovett, throughout the consid- 
eration of the budget left no stone un- 
turned to eliminate unnecessary appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Wilfred J. McNeil, the various de- 
partmental secretaries, the entire staff 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
and members of the departmental staff, 
were all cooperating with the committee 
in its effort to reduce appropriations. If 
the Senator has observed what has been 
said here, he will know that, even when 
the Department asked for restorations, 
the committee never went along with the 
full amount of restoration requested, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in one instance which 
comes to my mind. There has been a 
studious and intensive effort to keep 
personnel down, and to save dollars. 
The committee is not dropping the mat- 
ter now, but will proceed. 

I am not at all sure, I may say to the 
Senator, that a large additional staff 
would be helpful and efficient. I think 
that the most effective thing we can do 
is to bring the responsible officials be- 
fore a committee of the Congress and 
make sure that they leave the commit- 
tee room knowing that we expect them 
to take action along the line desired by 
the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, any- 
one who is familiar with the armed serv- 
ices of this country knows that one way 
for a ranking officer to get a promotion 
for himself is to take on more and more 
personnel, so that he can establish to 
the satisfaction of his superiors that he 
is discharging a greater responsibility. 
That is what is happening, and it has 
been for some time. They hand in their 
figures, and those are the figures which 
are finally compounded in the form of 
the military, naval, and air estimates 
which are submitted to the committees 
on appropriations. I know what the for- 
mula is. I have heard it and I have 
been confronted with it a thousand 
times. The question begins, “How many 
graded positions do you have? What 
was the budget estimate? How many do 
you need? What do you want them for? 
How are they disposed, and how are they 
assigned?” Senators take the word of 
the people who make the requests, who 
ask for the money, and who ask for the 
positions. ‘ 

Over the years, it has been my duty 
and my responsibility to help cut down 
the Federal payroll, and it could be done 
only in proportion as we sent represent- 
atives into the departments to develop 
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some familiarity with the operation and 
find out where the waste and extrava- 
gance and overstaffing in manpower 
really existed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me, a moment 
ago he remarked that he knew from ex- 
perience how the committees handled 
the requests of departments, and he said, 
“Senators take the word of the agency 
which is going to expend the money.” I 
assure the Senator that that statement 
does not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate, because we 
did not take the word of those who were 
to spend the money. and did not take 
the estimates which they made with re- 
spect to graded employees’ restorations. 
On numerous occasions we gave only 
part of what was requested, and in some 
cases we allowed none of the increases. 
We made it clear to all three of the 
departments of defense that it was our 
purpose to cut this budget to the limit, 
and also that we were not going to wrap 
up the book and put it on the shelf the 
minute this appropriation bill was 
passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
answer to that is simply this: If they 
ask for 50 percent more than they need, 
and the committee gives them 25 per- 
cent under their request, they still re- 
ceive 25 percent more than their require- 
ments. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. But let me say 
that the doors of the committee were 
open, and Senators who wished to offer 
amendments or to interrogate any wit- 
ness, or to bring forward witnesses, were 
welcome to do so. I asked every per- 
sonnel officer who appeared before the 
committee whether his job or his salary 
was dependent upon the number of 
people under his employ. I went into 
that whole feature. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator, is it not true that the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan actually made a pro- 
posal in the committee to set a ceiling 
of 500,000? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I just said so; and 
I explained to the Senator that the rea- 
son why we did not do it was because of 
the 7,400 restorations we made, and be- 
cause of the conviction of the commit- 
tee that the expansion of air power 
would make it impracticable. : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not wedded to 
any approach in the matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I can modify the amendment so 
as to make it 491,000, which would have 
the effect of a 10-percent cut; or I would 
even be generous in the matter and make 
it 500,000, if that would satisfy the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming; or I would leave it 
on a 10-percent basis. But I must per- 
sist, Mr. President, in the viewpoint I 
express, because it is a matter of deep 
conviction with the junior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. FERGUSON rose. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I know the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is very sincere in his 
views on this subject. I was about to 
ask the Senator from Michigan what 
his view would be about the matter. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan would like to have the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming accept the figure of 
500,000, and take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Illinois will modify his amendment 
so as to make the figure 500,000, I shall 
then be very happy, upon the advice of 
the senior Senator from Michigan, to 
accept the amendment and to have it 
studied. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
pending amendment, and to submit a 
new amendment, on page 71, line 9, to 
strike out the figures “530,000” and to 
insert “500,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Wyoming whether 
he will accept that amendment and take 
it to conference. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Under the great 
persuasive capacity of the Senator from 
Michigan, I yield much against my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan had proposed, on all the other 
bills, a 10-percent cut. He figured we 
were getting nearly the 10-percent cut 
in the 530,000. But it would be within 
the realm of the 10-percent cut to make 
it 500,000; and I ask that that be done, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has already approved section 
632, but, without objection, the Senate 
will reconsider the vote by which sec- 
tion 632 was agreed to, and change the 
figure in the amendment, as amended, 
to 500,000. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Chair 
stated that, without objection, the Sen- 
ate would reconsider the vote by which. 
section €32 was agreed to. I merely 
wanted to be very careful, having in 
mind future amendments. In the case 
of an amendment, the other day, there 
was no question of reconsideration. The 
bill was open to amendment. The ques- 
tion might arise again. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is under a mis- 
apprehension. This amendment was 
open, but it was concluded today. 
Therefore the statement of the Chair 
is the proper parliamentary statement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment as 
amended is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I call up 
an amendment, which I sent to the desk 
this morning, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of the 
bill is proposed to add the following 
new section: 


Src. —. (a) For the purpose of establish- 
ing safeguards with respect to the use of 
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appropriated and other funds, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of the op- 
eration of the program for the procurement 
and construction of supplies, materials, 
munitions, vehicles, aircraft, vessels, plants, 
camps, and other articles and facilities in 
connection with the national defense, in- 
cluding— 

(1) the types and terms of contracts 
awarded on behalf of the United States; 

(2) the methods by which such contracts 
are awarded and contractors selected; 

(3) the utilization of the facilities of small 
business concerns, through subcontracts or 
otherwise; 

(4) the geographic distribution of con- 
tracts and location of plants and facilities; 

(5) the effect of such program with respect 
to labor and the migration of labor; 

(6) the performance of contracts and the 
accounting required of contractors; 

(7) benefits accruing to contractors with 
respect to amortization for the purposes of 
taxation or otherwise; 

(8) practices of management or labor, and 
prices, fees, and charges, which interfere with 
such program or unduly increase its cost; 
and 

(9) such other matters as the committee 
deems appropriate. The committee shall re- 
port to the Senate, from time to time, the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with its recommendations. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to employ on 
a temporary basis such technical, clerical, 
and other assistants as it deems advisable. 
The expenses of the committee under this 
section, which shall not exceed $50,000 plus 
such additional sums as may be authorized 
by the Senate, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is simply that 
the committee may have an able staff 
whose duty and responsibility will be 
to check specifically the expenditure of 
funds as we proceed in the rearmament 
and redevelopment of our national de- 
fense. Sixty-one billion dollars is a tre- 
mendous sum of money. It will be neces- 
sary that we check the expenditure of 
these funds in order to assure that we are 
not appropriating excessively, and that 
we are getting a dollar’s worth for every 
dollar expended. 

For that purpose, Mr. President, this 
amendment will establish a watchdog 
committee comparable to the committee 
which was in existence during World 
War II, when there was a military ex- 
penditure and a defense program com- 
parable with the present one. I believe 
the amendment is not only needed, but 
that it will accomplish much in obtaining 
economy in every division of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am most happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was compelled to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota to yield be- 
cause I notice the reference to an expend- 
iture from the contingent fund, which 
would have to be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. I 
may say to the Senator that perhaps he is 
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not aware that what was practically the 
Truman committee, which was in exist- 
ence during World War II, has been in 
existence for approximately 10 years, 
and is in existence today in the form of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services. Its chairman is the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

I will say to the Senator further that at 
the present time the Committee on Rules 
and Administration has made available 
to the subcommittee $190,000, which will 
be available until January. At that time 
we expect to renew the appropriation. 
So I feel that what the Senator from 
Minnesota is proposing is a duplication 
of an existing committee which has been 
performing very fine work. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I had given 
thought to that very question and had 
studied it, and I found on page 23 of 
Public Law 601 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, chapter 753, second session, 
a reference to that very committee. I 
read from the law: 

To assist the Congress in appraising the 
administration of the laws and in developing 
such amendments or related legislation as it 
may deem necessary, each standing com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution by the administra- 
tive agencies concerned of any laws, the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee; and, for that pur- 
pose, shall study all pertinent reports and 
data submitted to the Congress by the agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


I am familiar with the subcommittee 
to which the Senator from Arizona has 
referred, but it was my understanding 
that its function had more to do with the 
question of preparedness, such as stock- 
piling, and obtaining strategic material 
for the armament program, and it was 
not my understanding that it was in the 
category of obtaining information as to 
how funds are expended in the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator will re- 
fer to the resolution of the Committee on 
Armed Services authorizing the estab- 
lishment of that subcommittee, he will 
find that it has complete authority in the 
field which he has outlined. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The language 
which the Senator from Minnesota read 
was in the law which was in effect dur- 
ing the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth 
Congresses. In the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] was the chairman of the so-called 
watchdog committee, and in the 
Eightieth Congress I was the chairman. 
The subcommittee which is now acting 
is under the chairmanship of the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson]. It 
was established by resolution last year, 
and is now acting under that resolution. 

The subcommittee made a very ex- 
haustive study of the subject of tin and 
another exhaustive study and report on 
the subject of rubber. It has made sev- 
eral investigations of overcrowding in 
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camps. In one instance, I remember, it 
eliminated graft of a rather minor char- 
acter. I think there would be duplica- 
tion of work if the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota should be 
adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Minnesota for the amend- 
ment which he has offered. There is no 
doubt that for any adequate scrutiny 
of the funds appropriated by the pend- 
ing bill the manpower resources of the 
Senate are inadequate. We are being 
asked to appropriate more than $61,000,- 
000,000. I am informed that the staff 
of the Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations consists of one man, who, I 
believe, is now present in the Senate. 
I believe the staff of the House commit- 
tee consists of two men. Our manpower 
resources are not sufficient to deal with 
the situation. I suppose the Depart- 
ment of Defense employs thousands of 
men to prepare the budget, ably argue 
questions, and supply the figures when 
they are questioned by Members of the 
other body or of this body. 

We must also face the fact that while 
the Bureau of the Budget may be valu- 
able in bringing the requests of the 
armed services down to a figure which 
the President sets, when that budget 
once comes up on the Hill the Bureau 
of the Budget is certainly not the agency 
of Congress, but is the agency of the 
executive. The Bureau defends that 
budget rather than trying to find ways 
by which the taxpayers’ burdens can 
be relieved. I think the Senator from 
Minnesota has taken a most construc- 
tive step, and I congratulate him upon 
the approach which he has made. 

I should like to ask a question, if I 
may. Do I understand correctly that 
the committee is to be a subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee, or a 
special committee? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I will say 
to the able and distinguished Senator 
from Illinois that I introduced a joint 
resolution on this subject on May 28 of 
this year, but I have not been able to se- 
cure action on it. At that time by that 
joint resolution I endeavored to create 
a “watchdog committee.” I cannot now 
see any other way to accomplish the pur- 
pose except to submit my proposal in the 
form of an amendment to the appropria- 
tion bill. That is why I have offered it 
as an amendment. I shall be most happy 
to have other Senators act as cosponsors 
of the amendment with me. 

Mr. President, I have sat through all 
the Armed Services Subcommittee hear- 
ings I could possibly attend, listening to 
the budget requests by the various de- 
fense agencies and the various military 
agencies. I know that it is utterly im- 
possible for me—and I question whether 
it is possible for anyone else—to deter- 
mine whether we have squeezed out all 
the surplus from the budget requests. 
The way we can determine whether the 
funds will be wisely expended or not is by 
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having a “watchdog committee,” which 
will investigate, not only on an account- 
ing basis, but actually examine what is 
done in the construction of the various 
installations, as well as to investigate the 
manpower employed in the various 
branches and in the various plants as 
well as in the Military Establishment. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. 
DOUGLAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. THYE. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, because he has been 
on his feet for a longer time than other 
Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the courtesy of the Sen- 


ator from Minnesota. Let me assure 


him, prior to my raising objections to 
his amendment, that I am of one mind 
with him for the need of the kind of 
investigation for which he is calling. I 
respectfully point out to him that I share 
the view of the Senator from Arizona, 
that the work which the Senator from 
Minnesota proposes to have done has al- 
ready been started by the watchdog com- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee. 

In my opinion, we are dealing here 
with a jurisdictional problem. I think 
the duty in question falls within the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I feel that when legislation of 
this character is passed, the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate owes a 
responsibility to this body to see to it 
that the funds are properly spent in ac- 
cordance with the legislative objectives 
of the Congress of the United States. I 
am sure the Senator from Minnesota will 
appreciate what I believe he will find to 
be the feeling and the attitude of the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, that we should be allowed to do 
our job under the able leadership of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. I 
can assure the Senator from Minnesota 
that I know of no more hard-working 
committee than the Preparedness Com- 
mittee of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, as demonstrated by the reports it has 
already submitted this year. 

To create another committee which 
would be bound to overlap, and duplicate 
the work of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I respectfully say would not be 
in the interest of the efficient operation 
of the Senate. I think that what the 
Senator from Minnesota should do is to 
join with the rest of us in insisting that 
every possible facility be made available 
to the Johnson subcommittee so that it 
can carry on the studies that need to be 
made. 

Therefore, I respectfully point out to 
the Senator from Minnesota that I be- 
lieve he is offering an amendment to an 
appropriation bill which is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and I raise a 
point of order to that effect. 

Mr. FERGUSON and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield, and 
if so to whom? 
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Mr. THYE. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, who was first on his 
feet. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan first wishes to 
say, in reply to the Senator from Oregon, 
that he does not see the picture at all as 
the Senator from Oregon sees it. It is 
true that the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has appointed an investigative sub- 
committee. But the Appropriations 
Committee is responsible for bringing to 
the Senate of the United States all the 
facts in relation to all moneys appro- 
priated for the Armed Services. I know 
of no occasion when any testimony taken 
by the Armed Services Committee on 
questions of whether or not legislation 
should be enacted has ever been called to 
the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee. Naturally the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee takes the testimony; 
they obtain the evidence. They are fa- 
miliar with it. It is in relation to mat- 
ters with which they deal. They conduct 
hearings on the question as to whether 
or not the laws ought to be changed in 
relation to the armed services. But the 
Appropriations Committee has the re- 
sponsibility of recommending the appro- 
priation of dollars, and it is that com- 
mittee which must obtain the knowledge 
as to the need for spending the public 
money in order that they may report 
proper measures for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment, so I 
may reply to the Senator from Michi- 
gan? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In the first place, let 
me say to the Senator from Michigan 
that there is ample evidence available 
to him as to the suggestions the Armed 
Services Committee have made to the 
Appropriations Committee time and time 
again through members of the Armed 
Services Committee who have sat as ex- 
officio members of various subcommit- 
tees of the Appropriations Committee, 
The records of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee have been called to the attention 
of the Appropriations Committee 
through those representatives. This 
year I have served as one of the ex- 
officio members of the Armed Services 
Committee in conferences with members 
of the Appropriations Committee, with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], for example, who is in 
charge of the bill which is now before the 
Senate. We have made our suggestions 
available to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee time and time again. But I remind 
my good friend from Michigan that after 
the Appropriations Committee takes the 
testimony that causes it to bring forth 
an appropriation bill, and the appro- 
priations have been made, and the de- 
partments to whom the appropriations 
have been made proceed to function un- 
der the legislation enacted it is the pri- 
mary obligation of the committees that 
have jurisdiction over those departments 
to see to it that the policies called for by 
the appropriations are carried out. 
That is the function of a legislative com- 
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mittee. It is the function, for example, 
of the Armed Services Committee with 
regard to the Defense Department. If 
the Defense Department follows a policy 
which is not sound, the Armed Services 
Committee ought to call it to task. We 
should not have a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee functioning 
also as an Armed Services Committee 
because there will be nothing but juris- 
dictional strife if that is done. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I will say 
to the able and distinguished Senator 
from Oregon that as a member of the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee dealing with appropriations 
for the armed services, I have sat in hear- 
ings conducted with respect to sundry 
items contained in the appropriation bill, 
and as a member of that subcommittee 
who has sat through most of the hearings 
I cannot this afternoon state that we 
have squeezed every unnecessary and 
surplus item out of this appropriation 
bill. As a member of the Appropriations. 
Committee I feel that we have a respon- 
sibility to Congress and to the taxpayers 
to examine every item appropriated for 
in this bill, as it is being expended by the 
Defense Department, to make certain 
that the funds are wisely expended. - I 
believe that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is the logical committee to have that 
responsibility upon it, because we must 
justify our recommendations for appro- 
priations when the bill is brought before 
this body, and we have to justify to the 
Senate the various items contained in 
the appropriation bill. We must state 
that it is our opinion and our best judg- 
ment that the bill we have reported to 
the Senate is the best bill we can bring 
before this legislative body. 

If we must defend it here, then I be- 
lieve it is our responsibility to make cer- 
tain that the funds provided throughout 
the biennium for which we are appro- 
priating are wisely expended. It is for 
that reason that I introduced the joint 
resolution to begin with. It is one rea- 
son why I am trying to spike it to a bill 
which I know will be passed. I know that 
my resolution has not had consideration 
since last May 28, when it was intro- 
duced. That is why I am speaking in 
support of such a watchdog committee, 
to determine whether we are getting our 
dollar's worth out of every appropriation 
dollar which we now provide for the 
armed services and the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Again I congratulate 
the Senator from Minnesota for what I 
think is the most constructive move of 
the past 3 days, something which is abso- 
lutely needed if we are to prevent mili- 
tary expenditures from absorbing the en- 
tire national vitality. He has made a 
contribution of the first magnitude, 

Permit me to say that so far as the 
jurisdictional dispute which has arisen 
on the floor in the past few minutes is 
concerned, no group has done a better 
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job than the so-called . Preparedness 
Subcommittee, headed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas (Mr. 
JOHNSON]. The work which he has done 
in the field of tin and rubber, and in the 
field of overcrowding of the induction 
centers, has been of the first water. We 
are very proud of him. I told him once 
personally that I thought that during 
this session of the Senate he had per- 
haps made the greatest substantive con- 
tribution of any Member of the Senate. 
I affirm my statement. 

However, the scope of the powers of 
his subcommittee is so broad that I think 
it is very difficult for it to concentrate 
on the specific field of acting as a watch- 
dog over defense spending. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt the Senator from Illinois, I 
should like to pay my personal respects 
and commendation to the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas for the 
work he is doing. However, I place him 
in an entirely different field from that 
which I am endeavoring to cover by this 
amendment, I place him in the mili- 
tary field, the field of determining 
whether the military is taking proper 
steps to make certain that it has the 
strategie materials to develop the de- 
fense which is necessary. I recognize 
that he has a responsibility to a soldier 
who has been inducted, to make certain 
that the soldier has clothing, to make 
certain that he has weapons with which 
to fight, to make certain that he has 
camp facilities which will not in any 
sense injure his health. In that field 
the subcommittee and its able chairman 
have done a most commendable job, and 
I support him at every step, if he needs 
my support. However, I feel that that is 
an entirely different field from that for 
which I am endeavoring to create a 
watchdog committee. It is the duty of 
the subcommittee of the Senator from 
Texas to see that the military have the 
materials to do with, but it is our job to 
see that the appropriations which we 
provide are properly expended. It is our 
job, if the appropriations are excessive, 
to see that they are not squandered. If 
they are excessive, there should be some- 
thing left when we make a reexamina- 
tion of the budget and of the appro- 
priations which we previously made. 

We are here today considering a $61,- 
000,000,000-plus appropriation bill. If 
we accept this amendment, we shall be 
providing $50,000 to examine into the 
question as to how the $61,000,000,000 is 
to be expended. I think there is a need 
to do exactly that. 

I am not endeavoring to cast the 
slightest reflection upon the ability of 
the chairman of the subcommittee of 
which the Senator from Texas is the 
chairman, I am only endeavoring to 
give them an additional tool with which 
to work. That tool is a subcommittee 
within the Appropriations Committee, 
to determine whether there are excessive 
or foolish expenditures in the various 
military installations, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
so-called Johnson committee is a good 
preparedness committee, but we need a 
special committee to watch the spending 
of the military authorities. Similarly, 
the Appropriations Committee has a 
broad range of subjects to cover, but 
is it not also true that a special com- 
mittee is needed to concentrate on this 
one field, the $61,000,000,000 field? 

The staff of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations has, I believe, just 
left and walked into the cloakroom—the 
one man upon whom the Senate depends 
to furnish it with the facts concerning 
the appropriations of $61,000,000,000— 
one man to protect the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further obser- 
vation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frear 
in the chair). The Chair is ready to rule 
on the point of order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
finish this observation? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
Chair will permit me, I should like to 
yield to the senior Senator from Illinois. 
I may say that we have not taken up too 
much time in discussing the question of 
how to safeguard the taxpayer. I 
think the Chair would do well to permit 
a little further discussion before he 
rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is very sympathetic toward the 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. However, the rules apply, and the 
Chair must attempt to abide by the rules. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I respect- 
fully submit that I recognize that there is 
a rule with which the Chair must con- 
form, but I believe that no Senator 
should become impatient if we spend a 
little time in discussing the question be- 
fore the rule is invoked. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to yield to the Senator from Illinois, 
if the Chair will withhold his ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In this 
instance the Chair will be extremely 
lenient, and allow 2 minutes further dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Military 
Establishment wishes to take an objec- 
tive, what it does to set up a task 
force. That task force will normally 
have naval components, military com- 
ponents, aviation components, and some- 
times marine components. Those are 
harmonized into an integrated force. 

We now have before us the greatest 
task which the Senate has ever faced. 
This time there is an appropriation of 
$61,000,000,000, and there will be count- 
less billions ahead in the future. Is it 
not appropriate that we should set up 
a task force to deal with this appropria- 
tion? I am wondering if perhaps we 
should not have a special committee, con- 
sisting of some members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, some members of 
the Armed Services Committee, and pos- 
sibly some members drawn from the 
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body of the Senate, to integrate the 
work of the committees, but with the 
special task—I will not say of riding 
herd, but of watching with a solicitous 
eye the expenditures of the military to 
see whether they are wasteful or proper, 
and to make recommendations for fu- 
ture appropriations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to yield to the Senator from New 
York, who has been on his feet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So far 
the Chair is convinced that the debate 
is on the merits of the amendment, and 
not on the point of order. Therefore, 
the question of jurisdiction has no rela- 
tionship to the point of order of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. The 


amendment is in violation of paragraph 


4 of rule XVI of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, and in the opinion of the 
Chair is not in order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair therefore sustains the point of 
order, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 


should like to speak on the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Before the Chair 
rules on the point of order, I should like 
to call attention to the fact that this 
may not be legislation. I read from 
pages 159 and 160 of the rules of the 
Senate: 


Each standing committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives (other 
than the Appropriations Committees) is au- 
thorized to appoint by a majority vote of 
the committee not more than four profes- 
sional staff members in addition to the cler- 
ical staffs on a permanent basis without 
regard to political affiliations and solely on 
the basis of fitness to perform the duties of 
the office— 


In other words, there is a limitation 
on the number of professionals, and the 
number of clerks— 


and said staff members shall be assigned to 
the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of such committee as the committee may 
deem advisable. Each such committee is 
further authorized to terminate the services 
by a majority vote of the committee of any 
such professional staff member as it may 
see fit. Professional staff members shall not 
engage in any work other than committee 
business and no other duties may be as- 
signed to them. 

(B) Professional members for Committee 
on Appropriations, examinations of execu- 
tive agencies’ operation: Subject to appro- 
priations which it shall be in order to in- 
clude in appropriation bills, the Committee 
on Appropriations of each House is author- 
ized to appoint such staff, in addition to the 
clerk thereof and assistants for the minor- 
ity, as each such committee, by a majority 
vote, shall determine to be necessary, such 
personnel, other than the minority as- 
sistants, to possess such qualifications as the 
committees respectively may prescribe, and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House also is authorized to conduct studies 
and examinations of the organization and 
operation of any executive agency (includ- 
ing any agency the majority of the stock of 
which is owned by the Government of the 
United States) as it may deem necessary to 
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assist it in connection with the determina- 
tion of matters within its jurisdiction and in 
accordance with the procedures authorized 
by the committee by a majority vote, in- 
cluding the rights and powers conferred by 
House Resolution Numbered 60, adopted 
January 9, 1945. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If that 
be the case, it appears to the Chair that 
the amendment would not be necessary. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I believe 
I still have the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. May I be heard in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Michigan? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. THYE. When did the Senator 
from Minnesota lose the floor? 

The, PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has made a ruling on the point 
of order. 

Mr. THYE. Then I appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota to withhold his appeal for a 
moment. 

The section of the rule which was read 
by the Senator from Michigan clearly 
shows, it seems to me, that the Senate 
has the power to expand the staff of the 
Appropriations Committee if it desires to 
doso. The question was under consider- 
ation briefly yesterday in the Appropria- 
tions Committee when the legislative ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration. 
If I had not been detained upon the floor 
by the responsibility of trying to get the 
pending bill passed, I would have dis- 
cussed with the committee the propriety 
of expanding the staff of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for the purpose of doing 
what is proposed by the Senator, because 
I have a very clear feeling that the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which recom- 
mends the appropriations, ought to pur- 
sue the matter. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
objectives of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], but I am wondering if 
it would not be a very good idea, in view 
of the great importance of the pending 
bill, and the substantive amendments 
which are still to be considered, for the 
Senator to withhold his amendment and 
present it again when the legislative bill 
comes up. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is on the floor. He is in charge 
of the legislative appropriation bill. He 
is thoroughly familiar with the Reor- 
ganizatior Act, and with all the rules of 
the Senate. I suggest to the Senator 
from Minnesota that it would expedite 
consideration of the pending appropria- 
tion bill and expedite the attainment of 
the objective the Senator has in mind, 
in all probability, if he would be good 
enough now to accept the decision of the 
Chair and let us proceed with the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
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that if we keep putting this subject off 
there will always be presented an argu- 
ment why it should be put off again. The 
same argument could be made when the 
legislative appropriation bill comes be- 
fore the Senate. I can see no better time 
than now to try to nail some safeguard 
to this huge appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, anyone who has had 
governmental experience knows what it 
is going to be like when all the various 
agencies in the Defense Department pro- 
ceed to spend $61,000,000,000. It is for 
that reason, knowing that the members 
of the Appropriations Committee are 
oftentimes working more than they are 
physically fit to work, and far more than 
a man should be compelled to work, in 
their endeavors to obtain some informa- 
tion relative to the items in an appro- 
priation bill, that there should be the 
addition to the staff which I propose. 
If the Committee on Appropriations is to 
act as a “watchdog committee,” and if we 
are to ask the staff, which is already 
overworked, to proceed to an examina- 
tion of all the installations and all the 
activities of the Defense Department, and 
if we are to have the type of inspection 
and investigation which the taxpayers 
are entitled to have, we shall definitely 
have to add to the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. We must have 
some experts in the field of accounting 
to give the members of the committee 
relief in their endeavors to find out how 
the funds are being expended. There- 
fore, I am reluctant to give up the fight, 
and I say we should not put it off any 
longer. Tomorrow will come, and an- 
other request will be made to put it off 
another day. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], read 
shows that there is already a law on the 
statute books which provides that any 
time the Committee on Appropriations 
desires to do so, it can add to its per- 
sonnel to whatever extent it may desire. 

I thoroughly agree with what the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has said about the 
necessity of expanding the staff. After 
talking with other members of the com- 
mittee, I am convinced that it should be 
done. However, we do not have to amend 
this bill to do it. Provisions for doing it 
is already on the statute books. We 
would merely be tacking to this bill a 
provision which is already contained in 
the law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if we have 
the timber, and if we have the tools, so 
to speak, let us go ahead and nail some- 
thing together so that we will have it in 
service and operation. If we do that, we 
can determine whether we are getting a 
dollar's worth out of every dollar of ap- 
propriations we make. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], who has been on 
his feet a long time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am in 
full agreement with the purposes of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
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Senator from Minnesota. I have voted 
against many proposed cuts, and I in- 
tend to vote against many more, not that 
I disagree with the purposes of the cuts, 
but because I have had the feeling that 
in most cases they are clearly hit-and- 
miss cuts, and are not based on any facts 
known to any Member of the Senate, 
possibly with the exception of some 
members of the appropriate committees. 

I do not believe that the Senate, when 
refusing to make cuts on a hit-and-miss 
basis, should be willing to surrender its 
control over at least the supervision of 
the expenditures which have been au- 
thorized by this body. Therefore I be- 
lieve that it would be in the interest 
of good government and in the interest 
of economy, and possibly in the interest 
of increasing efficiency, if we adopted 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MeFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota that I believe there can be no 
question that what he proposes would be 
legislation on an appropriation bill. The 
Parliamentarian has so advised us. It 
would be a bad precedent if, every time 
some of us were for or against the merits 
of a proposition, we decided to overrule 
the decision of the Chair. The rules of 
the Senate have been established for 
orderly procedure. The Senate cannot 
afford to overrule the Chair merely be- 
cause his decision happens not to suit 
the ideas of some of us whenever we 
favor an amendment) If we did it in 
one instance, no doubt it would be 
done in other instances. Surely the 
Senate of the United States is not going 
to set the precedent of overruling deci- 
sions of the Chair, merely because the 
Chair’s decision runs counter to the de- 
sires of some of us with regard to a cer- 
tain proposition. 

If I may have the further indulgence 
of my good friend from Minnesota, I de- 
sire to emphasize that I agree fully with 
his objective. Certainly we should watch 
carefully the expenditure of every tax 
dollar. 

We know, of course that overlapping 
of functions and duties exists in many 
departments of the Government. How- 
ever, merely beceuse there is an overlap- 
ping in the departments of the Govern- 
ment is no excuse for the Senate to over- 
lap in its work. We already have a 
“watchdog committee” which has done 
notable work. The distinguished mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
who are working uncer the chairman- 
ship of the able junior Senator from 
r are experienced in this particular 

eld. 

I have the utmost confidence in the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr, 
JOI-NSON] and the work that his sub- 
committee is doing. If we wish to ex- 
pand the work of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee by providing a little more 
money and a somewha: larger staff, I 
believe that this subcommitttee will meet 
the needs of the situation. 
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I realize that the field in which the 
Preparedness Subcommittee operates is 
one in which many Senators would like 
to participate. I also realize that fre- 
quently we let our desires prejudice our 
views, although I do not make that state- 
ment in respect to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, because I know 
he is trying to reach a certain goal. 
However, in all sincerity I say that the 
Senate cannot afford to change the rule 
by overriding the decision of the Presid- 
ing Officer, inasmuch as tne rule is per- 
fectly plain. I hope the Senate will not 
do so. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, let me say 
to the majority leader that I have no in- 
tention of casting a reflection upon any 
Member of the Senate and, in particular; 
I have not the slightest intention of 
casting any reflection upon the distin- 
guiched junior Senator from Texas {Mr. 
JoHNSON!]. However, I had a feeling 
that his subcommittee was operating in 
an entirely different field from the one 
to which the amendment relates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am ve gled to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
Senator from Minnesota is aware of 
Senate Resolution 18, which was sub- 
mitted to the Senate in January of this 
year by the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. THYE. Yes, I am aware of it, 
particularly in view of the fact that I 
have had a copy of it on my desk all day, 
in order that by my amendment I would 
not in any way invade the field covered 
by the resolution. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield further to me? 

Mr. THYE. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Armed 
Services Committee has submitted a 
resolution creating a Preparedness Sub- 
committee, and that resolution has been 
adopted. So far as I can tell, there is 
nothing in the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that is not already 
covered by the resolution of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I have no disposition to ask the Sen- 
ate not to appropriate to the Appropria- 
tions Committee whatever money it may 
need in order to have a proper staff. 
However, as I understand, the Appropria- 
tions Committee has made no such re- 
quest. 

At this moment the Armed Services 
Committee has a staff which has made 
approximately 30 reports, a copy of each 
of which has been sent to each Member 
of the Senate. From time to time the 
committee has asked the Senate to pre- 
sent its recommendations in regard to 
any matter which Senators felt should be 
investigated. I may say that not a day 
passes but that the Preparedness Sub- 
committee has dozens of requests for in- 
vestigations from businessmen, private 
citizens, and from Members of the Sen- 
ate. The staff of the Preparedness Sub- 
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committee is presently engaged in study- 
ing and investigating all those com- 
plaints. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota would merely result in a du- 
plication of the provisions of that reso- 
lution of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. We of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee 
do not find that the scope or the power 
or the authority of the committee are 
such as to prevent us from making the 
desirable studies and investigations. The 
only thing which limits us in that re- 
spect is the funds available to us.. 

If the Senator from Minnesota wishes 
to have a more thorough or more exhaus- 
tive or more detailed investigation made, 
all he needs to do is to call upon the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
and insist that it agree that the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate be pro- 
vided with the amount of money neces- 
sary to.supervise the expenditure of the 
$61,000,000,000 carried in this appropria- 
tion bill. 

However, the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee within the limit of its funds is 
going to do everything it possibly can to 
supervise the expenditure of the money 
in this appropriation bill. I believe that 
is what was intended by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have been 
on the floor of the Senate at least three 
times when the Senator from Texas has 
made a report from his Preparedness 
Subcommittee; and each of those reports 
was on the question of preparedness and 
defense, not on the question of how the 
military had expended any of the funds 
made available to them. 

It was with the knowledge that we 
have received from that subcommittee 
reports regarding what was being done 
in military camps, that I submitted my 
amendment. I can recall when the Sen- 
ator from Texas stated that our defense 
was not armor, but was only chicken 
wire. I recall that. 

It is for those reasons that I submitted 
the amendment. I submitted it because 
the subcommittee was confining itself to 
the preparedness question, and I wish to 
have set up a subcommittee staff which 
will have the specific duty of determin- 
ing whether we were getting a dollar’s 
worth of goods or services for each dol- 
lar of appropriations provided by the 
pending measure. 4 

I wish to emphasize the point that I 
am not reflecting upon or attempting to 
refiect upon the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. I pay them a tribute for doing the 
job called for by Senate Resolution 18, 
namely, determining whether we really 
are obtaining preparedness and whether 
we have sufficient strategic materials for 
that purpose. So I was not casting any 
refiection upon the committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me, to permit me to ask a ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has been seeking rec- 
ognition for some time. However, if he 
will pardon me for a moment, I should 
like to yield first to the Senator from 
Texas, to permit him to continue his 
statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have a proposal 
which may help dispose of this matter. 

Mr. THYE. Very well; then I yield 
first to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My proposal is that 
the appeal from the decision of the Chair 
be withdrawn by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and that he ask for the handling 
of this matter by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

As I view the Senator’s proposal, it 
contemplates something entirely differ- 
ent from what the Preparedness Sub- 
committee, headed by the Senator from 
Texas, is doing at this time. 

So I hope the Senator from Minne- 
sota will withdraw the amendment, and 
will offer it later in connection with the 
legislative appropriation bill. At that 
time I should like to join him in sponsor- 
ing the amendment, if it is offered in 
connection with the appropriations for 
the legislative branch. 

Mr. THYE. I shall be most happy to 
do so. 

It is not my intention to labor this 
point, Mr. President. However, before 
I take my seat, I should like to hear 
what the Senator from Texas has to say 
in commenting on my remarks. There- 
fore I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I appreciate very much 
the nice things the Senator from Minne- 
sota has said about our committee and 
about the Preparedness Subcommittee 
and its reports which he has observed. 
As a matter of fact, the Preparedness 
Subcommittee has made approximately 
30 reports in the fields of manpower, 
housing, training, and materials. It 
was our feeling that the first studies 
should be in the fields of manpower and 
materials. The contracts which are 
made for procurement purposes relate 
to both manpower and materials, of 
course. 

We now have under way investiga- 
tions relating to the procurement field. 
One of them involves the General 
Motors Corp., in connection with the 
production of a number of airplane 
motors. 

We have felt that under this resolu- 
tion we had complete authority to in- 
vestigate everything the Senator from 
Minnesota contemplates. 

If the Senator from Minnesota or the 
Senator from Michigan have in mind 
anything which they feel the committee 
has not considered, but should consider, 
the chairman of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee will be very glad to have 
them call it to his attention. 

I wish to read two paragraphs of the 
resolution creating the Preparedness 
Subcommittee. If the Senator from 
idichigan and the Senator from Minne- 
sota had read the resolution I think they 
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would have realized that the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee now has adequate au- 
thority to do the very thing for which 
they are requesting authority and 
money. 

I now read from the resolution: 

It shall be the function of such subcom- 
mittee to conform with section 136 of such 
act by exercising a continuous watchful- 
ness over matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee, through a 
continuous study of policies, programs, ac- 
tivities, operations, facilities, requirements, 
and practices of the Department of Defense, 
the armed services, and other agencies -ex- 


ercising functions relating to them and the 


administration thereof in all respects. 

The purposes of such watchfulness and 
study shall include the determination 
whether (1) such policies, programs, activi- 
ties, operations, facilities, requirements, and 
practices are the most effective possible in 
the interest of national defense; and (2) 
the administration of such policies, pro- 
grams, activities, operations, facilities, re- 
quirements, and practices is characterized 
by maximum efficiency. 


I say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that it is my thought that the amend- 
ment he proposes calls for an exact du- 
plication of the function and authority 
which the preparedness subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee al- 
ready has and already is exercising. 

The able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the able Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and the able Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], on their side of the aisle, sit on 
that committee; and if there are any 
matters which we have overlooked, or if 
there is anything which the Senator 
wishes to have studied, but which has not 
been studied, within the limit of our 
funds—not within the limit of our au- 
thority, because we have ample author- 
ity to do everything his amendment con- 
templates, and it calls for a mere dupli- 
cation of something which the Armed 
Services Committee has been doing since 
July 1950—we shall be glad to study it. 

So it seems strange to me that we 
would spend hours talking about econ- 
omy and about saving money in the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment and about avoiding duplication, 
and yet the Senate would consider creat- 
ing two committees to do the same thing 
and to have the same authority and to 
make reports on the same matters. 

It may be that the Armed Services 
Committee and its Preparedness Sub- 
committee have not investigated every- 
thing the Senator from Minnesota would 
like to have us investigate. But all he 
needs to do, in order to have studied any 
subject within the purview of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee is to refer it to 
us. We have now many studies under 
way. It has been the feeling of the Sen- 
ator from Texas that in the 12 months 
during which we have operated, with the 
30 reports which we have submitted, go- 
ing into the efficiency of operation of the 
Defense Department, going into its pro- 
curement and its contracts, going into 
its housing, and going into its utiliza- 
tion of manpower, we have served the 
purpose for which we were created. 
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I have no particular pride in this spe- 
cial subcommittee. If it is the feeling 
of the Senate that another committee 
should handle the matter, I should be 
very glad to give to that committee some 
of the hard work which we have been 
doing. I do want the Senate to know 
that it has one committee now which is 
doing the work, that $190,000 has been 
appropriated for the work, and that 30 
reports, covering a rather wide field, 
have been submitted during the past 12 
months. The only thing that limits the 
operation of that committee is the mat- 
ter of money. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas that it has been my understand- 
ing and my observation that that sub- 
committee is itself dealing with the ques- 
tions involving preparedness, whether we 
have strategic materials, and whether 
we have the supplies and all that is 
necessary in order to develop our de- 
fense. But the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is the committee which ultimately 
must make the decisions on the appro- 
priations. If we have erred in our judg- 
ment and have appropriated too much 
money, we are to be held responsible. If 
we have erred in our judgment and have 
not appropriated sufficient funds, we 
shall have to stand judgment for not 
providing the military and the armed 
services with the necessary funds with 
which to prepare themselves as they 
should have been prepared. So I say 
that the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services is charged with 
the responsibility of examining into the 
question of the preparedness of our mili- 
tary forces, and it is not staffed for, and 
is not charged with, the responsibility of 
determining whether the dollars appro- 
priated have been wisely spent. 

Mr. President, in this day, when we 
are appropriating the billions of dollars 
which are called for by this bill and 
with the prospect of our spending $100,- 
090,000,000 on the defense program be- 
fore we are finally through with it, if 
that is the sum of money we are to ex- 
tract from the taxpayers, we need not 
only one committee for the study of the 
question of preparedness, but we need 
another committee to determine whether 
there was too much enthusiasm for pre- 
paredness and whether we are spending 
money which it might not have been 
necessary to spend. 

But, Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that a point of order has been made, 
I shall not press the question further, 
but will take it up at some later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if no Senator present wishes to offer an 
amendment, I suggest the absence of a 
cuorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am informed that the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] is prepared 
to proceed with his ainendment. In 
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view of that fact, and in view of the 
fact that there will be another oppor- 
t' aity for a quorum call before a final 
vote on the bill, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now 
call up my amendment designated “9-11- 
51—B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 35, 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Total expenditures of funds appropriated 
by this paragraph shall be limited to 95 
percent of the total amount appropriated by 
this paragraph. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
a proposal to introduce a further cut 
o? 5 percent in the amount paid for civil- 
ian personnel of the Departme.t of the 
Army at the seat of government here 
in Washington, D. C., in such offices as 
the Judge Advocate General’s, The Ad- 
jutant General’s, the Chief of Ordnance, 
and the like. 

Before going into the merits of the 
amendment, I should like to pay tribute 
to the Army for its clear-cut budget 
presentation. In the Navy and Air Force 
budget one cannot get a clear picture of 
the overhead. It is covered up in other 
items. The Army on the other hand has 
set forth, in detail, the precise location 
and the amounts involved on its over- 
head personne] so that Congress can get 
an accurate picture of it. For this, I 
think the Army deserves the highest 
praise and that the Navy and Air Force 
should follow this excellent example. 

The history of this situation is as fol- 
lows: As I understand, at the height of 
World War II, when there were between 
thirteen and fourteen million men in 
the armed services, there were approxi- 
mately 23,000 civilian and military per- 
sonnel in the Pentagon. That was in 
the ratio of 1 employee in the Penta- 
gon for approximately 500 men in the 
Armed Forces as a whole. I do not know 
the present population of the Pentagon, 
and I suggest that it would be very in- 
teresting for the United States Census, 
if it has resources adequate to deal with 
this matter, to take such a census. But 
according to the last information I have, 
which is somewhat out of date, there 
are roughly 34,000 men and women in 
the Pentagon. 

PROPORTION OF OVERHEAD PERSONNEL GREATER 
NOW THAN IN WORLD WAR IT 

The Armed Forces of the United States 
do not exceed 3,500,000, so that the ratio, 
therefore, is 1 Pentagonite for approxi- 
mately every 100 persons in the armed 
services. 

In other words, although we are en- 
gaged in what is certainly only a minor 
war, comparatively speaking, there are in 
the Pentagon employees in administra- 
tive positions in the ratio of 1 to 100 
now as compared with 1 to 500 at the 
height of the greatest war in human 
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history. While perhaps certain qualifi- 
cations should be made, because in 
World War II the Navy was outside the 
Pentagon, and now has been largely 
brought under the wing of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, that still does not en- 
tirely explain the difference. 

Mr. President, the evidence indicates 
that there is approximately three times 
the overhead here in Washington now 
that there was at the height of World 
War II. I understand that, under the 
leadership of Secretary Pace and Assist- 
ant Secretary Johnson the present over- 
head ratio in the Army is much better 
than it was in 1942. 

There are approximately two divisions 
of people in the Pentagon. It is true 
that not all of them wear the uniform, 
but if they were not in the Penta- 
gon, they could either be in the active 
services, or they could be in industries 
connected with the war effort. 

Mr. President, I lament the fact that 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
only one staff member to deal with this 
huge $61,000,000,000 appropriation, I 
hope that either the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota or that of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] to 
create a joint committee on the budget 
will be accepted, to have the appropria- 
tion groups adequately staffed so that 
we may know what we are doing. Both 
these Senators have made very construc- 
tive suggestions. I desire to include also 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy], because he joined in the sug- 
gestions made, I believe, with particular 
interest in the bill to create a joint 
budget. committee, inasmuch as. he is 
a member of the Senate Expenditures 
Committee which reported that bill. 

OVERSTAFFING IN THE PENTAGON 


If there is one matter upon which 
Senators are expert, I mean the common, 
garden-variety of us sitting here on the 
floor of the Senate, it is that there is 
overstaffing at the Pentagon. Everyone 
of us has constituents and friends at the 
Pentagon, and while they have a feeling 
of loyalty to the service for which they 
are working, nevertheless they have also 
a feeling of loyalty to the country, and 
they tell us upon occasion of the gross 
overstaffing which exists in the Pentagon. 

I suppose no one is to blame for this. 
I suppose it is like Topsy, it has just 
“growed.” 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
reflecting on the patriotism of those at 
the Pentagon. I hope it will not be said 
that I am attacking their character. I 
certainly am not. They are excellent 
men and women, I am sure, highly de- 
voted to duty, highly patriotic. I am 
sure the percentage of church member- 
shi ` among them is as high as that to be 
found in our citizenship as a whole. I 
am sure they are kind to their wives and 
children. I have been in the homes of 
some of them, and I can testify that they 
take good care of the flowers in their 
gardens, and that the pansies and 
petunias they raise are just as good as 
those raised by anyone. So I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that I am not at- 
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tacking the character of these people. 
And I hope I am not impeding the war 
effort by suggesting that there are too 
many of them in the Pentagon. : 

That is the whole point—there are 
too many of them there. 

Mr. President, what I am trying to do 
is to cut out one of the major diseases 
of the military system, which is the 
tendency to expand personnel in the 
upper echelons. The amendment which 
I suggest would save about $3,354,000— 
peanuts, to be sure, but it would re- 
lease over a battalion. The amendment 
would affect civilian personnel, and its 


adoption would mean the release of the 


equivalent of over a battalion of people 
to more productive service. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator’s amendment has not been 
taken care of already, because the limit 
has been reduced from 530,000 to 500,- 
000, and there is a provision that it 
covers personnel, temporary, as well as 
permanent, and also consultants, which 
probably will result in reducing the num- 
ber even more than would be accom- 
plished by the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the pro- 
posal to which the Senator from Mich- 
igan refers is the so-called 5-percent 
cut as applied to the civilian employees 
as a whole under a directive issued by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna 
Rosenberg, but what I am trying to re- 
duce, specifically, is the number of civil- 
ian employees at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and to impose a further 5-percent 
cut in the salaries of Army officers in 
the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, when the various con- 
gressional committees went into the 
question of the overstaffing of the Penta- 
gon, that gave strength to the hope that 
Mrs. Rosenberg would impose a 5-per- 
cent cut in the total personnel, civilian 
and military, in the Pentagon, to take 
effect in July. That order has gone into 
effect, and I want to pay tribute to Mrs. 
Rosenberg for doing what she did. 
Probably she would not have been able 
to prevail upon her colleagues in the 
Pentagon had it not been for the assist- 
ance which Congress gave her, but it was 
a very good act on the part of Congress, 
and she has carried it out excellently. 

Mr. President, I desire to point out, if 
I may, that at the instance of the senior 
Senator from Michigan we have imposed 
a 10-percent cut on personnel in civilian 
agencies, but the Army thought it was 
making a great concession when it agreed 
to a 5-percent cut in the Pentagon. I 
should also like to point out, if I may, 
that probably there is as much over- 
staffing in the military agencies in Wash- 
ington as there is in the civilian agen- 
cies. Since we have applied a 10-per- 
cent cut to the civil branch of the Gov- 
ernment, it would seem, in all fairness, 
that we should also apply a 10-percent 
cut to the Military Establishment here 
in Washington, This amendment is di- 
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rected only to civilian employees. It 
does not deal with military employees. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the Senator 
from Illinois was not on the floor when 
an amendment was adopted to reduce 
the 530,000 limitation to 500,000. We 
have also reduced the number by in- 
cluding not only full-time civilians, but 
part-time consultants, So we have, in 
effect, I think, reduced the number ap- 
proximately 10 percent, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may state to the 
Senator from Michigan that I am very 
glad that amendment was adopted. I 
was not on the fioor when it was agreed 
to. But the reduction to which he in- 
vites attention is a reduction in number 
of personnel, and applies the country 
over, not merely in Washington. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not a reduction 
in amount of money. The amendment 
which I offer provides for a reduction 
of a further 5 percent in the amount 
of money. 8 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan feels that the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois can be ac- 
cepted, because it would be in line with 
the amendment to which I have just 
referred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
am glad the amendment restricting per- 
sonnel has been adopted. My amend- 
ment would seal that achievement and 
restrict the appropriation of money for 
Army offices in the Pentagon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctras]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to confirm what the Senator from 
Michigan has said, that the Senate by 
its action on the general over-all per- 
sonnel ceiling seems to have accom- 
plished what the senior Senator from 
Illinois desires to accomplish by his 
amendment. The history of what hap- 
pened while the Senator was off the floor 
was this: That the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] offered an amend- 
ment providing for an over-all 10 per- 
cent cut. Discussion ensued during 
which the whole matter was rather 
thoroughly explored, as I thought, and 
the junior Senator from Illinois finally 
was persuaded that the members of the 
committee were correct in their point of 
view, and he changed his amendment. 
He abandoned the proposal to make an 
over-all 10-percent cut, instead of the 
5-percent cut the Senator from Illinois 
seeks, and accepted in lieu thereof the 
reduction of the original committee 
amendment from 530,000 to 500,000. 

There is another reason why I feel 
that the Senator's amendment should 
not be adopted at this point, and I hope 
I may be able to persuade him that I 
am correct. We have already adopted 
amendments which have increased the 
personnel because of perfectly under- 
standable reasons. For example, in the 
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increased the appropriation so as to pro- 
vide 12 additional employees whose duty 
would be to carry on the renegotiation of 
contracts involving these huge sums. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
read my amendment, he will find that I 
am reducing by 5 percent the total 
amounts appropriated by the paragraph 
in question, not the individual amounts 
appropriated in the specific lines of the 
paragraph. The Secretary of the Army 
would have discretionary power to ap- 
portion these cuts as he thought best. 
So that if there are particular sections 
in the top Army officers in the Penta- 
gon which are understaffed—it seems 
incredible to believe that there are any 
sections in the Pentagon that are under- 
staffed—but if there are, those can be 
exempted, and the cut would be an over- 
all figure of $3,354,000, which could be 
apportioned amongst the various sec- 
tions and divisions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let us consider 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
There the request was for a restoration 
of $367,000. We denied that request and 
allowed only $250,000. In the case of 
the Quartermaster General, he wanted 
a restoration of 122 persons. We allowed 
a restoration of only 61. In the Office 
of the Judge Advocate General the com- 
mittee recommended a total increase of 

eight persons for the purpose of imple- 
menting the new law providing for an 
appellate procedure. All in all, these 
increases authorized by the committee in 
this paragraph amount to about $860,000. 

The total amount carried in this par- 
ticular appropriation is 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sixty-seven million 
seventy-nine thousand nine hundred 
collars. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Illinois is quite correct. 

My own feeling is that because of what 
we have already done the Senator's 
amendment is not necessary. But if the 
‘Senator insists upon the amendment I 
am willing to accept it and take it to 
conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming, and I will make the con- 
ventional reply that I hope he takes it 
to conference with a strong heart and 
not with the intention of strangling the 
amendment to death in the tower. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think I may be permitted to say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I believe I 
have a strong heart. I can take the 
things that happen on the floor. It has 
not been my practice to speak out of 
two sides of my mouth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moopy in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois lettered “B.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now 
offer my amendment 9-10-51-K, and ask 
that it be stated. 
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Office of the Secretary of the Army we, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 39, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike “$1,050,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,003,356,000.” 

On page 40, line 3, it is proposed to 
strike “$1,537,452,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,526,952,000.” 

On page 41, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike “$1,325,668,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,320,468,000.” 

On page 47, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike “$3,215,800,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$3,104,850,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator from Illinois was 
going to explain the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had intended to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this is a very substantial cut of almost 
$50,000,000 in the appropriation for the 
construction of aircraft and related pro- 
curement. I cannot bring myself to ac- 
cept the amendment because it deals with 
one of the most vital aspects of this ap- 
propriation bill. If there is one thing 
upon which the committee was unani- 
mous it was upon its desire to make cer- 
tain that the United States has an ex- 
panded Air Force. This is a provision 
that deals specifically with the Air Force 
of the Navy. If the amendment were 
to be adopted it would mean a reduc- 
tion of some $47,000,000. It would be a 
vote to cut 60 aircraft from the expan- 
sion of naval air power, or in more real- 
istic terms, it would be the equivalent of 
4 modern fighter squadrons. In view 
of the great need for the expansion of 
air power, I think the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois should not be 
adopted. 

AMENDMENT AIMED AT REDUCING GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASES OF MACHINERY 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that our good friend the Senator 
from Wyoming and his associates have 
misunderstood the nature of the amend- 
ment. It is not directed at reducing the 
number of aircraft. It is directed at an 
area of the budget called expediting pro- 
duction. At least it bears that title in 
the Army budget, although it carries a 
different name in the Navy and Air 
Force, and in those services it is not car- 
ried as a separate item in the bill. In- 
Stead it is included within other items 
in the bill, which is why I have had to 
offer four separate amendments. Under 
the items which include funds for this 
purpose of the military asked for a total 
of approximately $3,000,000,000 to pur- 
chase tools, equipment and machinery 
to which the Government will hold title, 
but which will be used by the contrac- 
tors in producing for the various 
branches of the military service. It is 
also going to be used to build or to re- 
habilitate Government-owned plants, 
primarily for the production of highly 
classified items. 

Mr. President, in the remarks I made 
on Monday I pointed out that this ap- 
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propriation of $3,000,000,000 which the 
Defense Department is requesting, is in 


- addition to the some nine and a third 


billion dollars of accelerated tax amor- 
tization which have already been grant- 
ed by the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. It is in addition to the loan 
guaranties which have been granted, 
and to the direct loans which either have 


been or will be granted. It is an ap- 


propriation by the Government to fur- 
nish tools, equipment and machinery, to 
put these into private establishments, 
the private establishments then using 
them. 

Then, of course, the question always 
comes up: What is to happen to them 
after the war? While some of these will 
have a specialized wartime use, there 
are others, such as heavy presses for air- 
craft, which can be made available for 
peacetime work, as well as for wartime 
work, It seems to me that for machin- 
ery which is useful in peacetime, such 
as heavy presses, lathes, drills, and so 
forth, we need not spend so much money. 
Rather, we can provide incentive to con- 
cerns through direct loans and acceler- 
ated amortization tax certificates. The 
Same holds true for plant construction. 

After the last war a great deal of this 
equipment for which we spent a total 
of $7,500,000,000 was sold at ridiculously 
low figures to the industrial concerns 
which had used them during the war. 
Certainly some of this equipment must 
still be in existence, but this is a pro- 
posal to spend $3,000,000,000 more. 

When this question was submitted to 
the House, the House Appropriations 
Committee made a 10-percent cut in the 
budget request of approximately $1,100,- 
000,000 for this purpose for the Army, 
but it did not make a corresponding cut 
in the one-billion-eight-hundred-mil- 
lion-odd dollars requested for the 
Navy and the Air Force. I think this 
may possibly have been a mere tech- 
nical oversight on the part of the House. 
It seems to me logical that it in- 
tended to make a 10 percent across the 
board. This is highly probable, since 
the item for the Army is labeled as “Ex- 
pediting production” while the items 
for the same purpose in the Navy and Air 
Force sections of the bill are included in 
other headings. This is pointed up by the 
fact that the House committee in its re- 
port, specifically directed that this pro- 
gram be reevaluated. Since the princi- 
ple involved is precisely the same for the 
Navy and the Air Force, one might sur- 
mise the House wanted the program re- 
evaluated across the board, although I 
cannot speak for the House. 

I cannot see how our holding back 10 
percent on these appropriations will ap- 
preciably reduce the number of aircraft 
produced, It seems to me that this is an 
attempt to put a little checkrein on, to 
see that the money is not lavished as 
widely as it otherwise would be, and that 
more careful exploration of other expan- 
sion incentives, such as accelerated 
amortization or loan guaranties, partic- 
ularly in the case of equipment with 
probable peacetime usefulness. 
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We remember the colloquy when the 
Senator from Connecticut, in connection 
with the Defense Production Act, pro- 
posed that the Government, through 
DPA and NPA, should have the power of 
directly constructing industrial plants. 
His proposal, I belicve, involved only a 
few hundred million dollars, That was 
turned down by a vote of this body, and 
some rather severe language was applied 
to it by certain Members of the Senate. 
Now we have a proposal for many, many 
times that amount—$3,000,000,000, to be 
expended through the Defense Depart- 
ment, for much the same purpose except 
that the potential benefits to private con- 
cerns is greater. What I am trying to do 
is to say that if this is socialism, my pro- 
pczal is to have 10 percent less socialism, 
than we otherwise would have. In that 
process $183,000,000 would be saved. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me add that I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in his general attitude 
toward the excessive certificates of 
amortization which have been granted to 
many corporations which may be en- 
gaged in defense production. The Sena- 
tor, as a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, is well aware of that fact. 
But I have no reason to believe that an 
appropriation which is contained in this 
bill for the purchase of machine tools has 
anything in the world to do with the ex- 
cessive profits which may be reaped by 
reason of such certificates of convenience 
and necessity. The way to attack exces- 
sive profits from war contracts is by way 
of renegotiation, in the first place, for 
which we have provided, and in the sec- 
ond place, by way of taxation. When the 
tax bill comes before the Senate I think 
we shall have an opportunity to make 
certain that any excessive profits which 
may be reaped from war contracts may 
be recovered 2nd paid into the revenue of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE, The point which the Sen- 

ator from Wyoming is making shows the 
essential difference between working on 
excess profits by renegotiation and by 
the excess-profits tax. The excess-profits 
tax is by its nature a percentage proposi- 
tion, which applies to all producers and 
-all plants indiscriminately. Renegotia- 
tion makes it possible to take into con- 
sideration whether the investment in the 
plant is a private investment of the plant 
owner, or whether a part of the plant 
capital is provided by the Government. 
That is the use of the renegotiation 
process. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
South Dakota is quite right. As was 
stated earlier in the day, the Senator 
from South Dakota was largely respon- 
sible in the House during World War II 
for the adoption of the renegotiation 
procedure. 

My point with respect to this amend- 
ment, however, is that by reducing the 
appropriation for the procurement of 
machine tools we necessarily lower the 
ability of the aircraft manufacturer to 
produce the aircraft which are needed, 
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I think that the amendment is excessive. 
If the machine tools are not produced, 
then the production of aircraft will nec- 
essarily be reduced, and I believe my 
original statement is altogether correct, 
that it would involve a reduction of $47,- 
000,000, which could be converted, in 
terms of reduction of the number of 
aircraft produced, into a reduction of 
60 aircraft, or four modern fighter 
squadrons, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I was present in the sub- 
committee hearing when this very item 
was discussed. I realize that it in- 
volves a tremendous sum of money. It 
might seem possible to bring about an 
economy in this item; but we are en- 
gaged in a cold-war operation. If we 
devote our plants to maximum produc- 
tion, we may create vast yards full of 
equipment, such as planes, tanks, and 
what have you, which will stand idle and 
deteriorate. In the event that we should 
need tools, plants, and equipment for all- 
out production, we could not find a sub- 
stitute. We could not then proceed to 
tool. We could not then proceed to get 
the plant facilities to bring about all-out 
production if the emergency should re- 
quire it. So while we are appropriating 
today, we are oftentimes appropriating 
for facilities for all-out production, but 
facilities which will be operated at a 
more or less limited capacity. That is 
the only way we can deal with the prob- 
lem during the cold-war period with 
which we are faced. 

While the item which is now before us 
in the appropriation bill was being dis- 
cussed by the armed services, some of 
the information given us was highly 
classified and off the record. It could 
not be printed in the public report which 
is before us. The chairman of the sub- 
committee asked hundreds of questions 
of the military authorities, and the ques- 
tions and answers do not appear in this 
record, because the information was 
classified. 

Mr. President, I admire the senior 
Senator from Illinois in his efforts to 
bring about economy. While I should 
like to support him, and while it is em- 
barrassing to many of us when we do not 
support the economy effort, yet I know, 
as a member of the subcommittee, that 
we felt, after all the testimony had been 
taken, that we were entirely justified in 
writing into the appropriation bill the 
items which now appear in it. 

I will say to the senior Senator from 
Illinois that if I vote against him, as I 
shall do on this amendment, I shall do 
so regretfully, knowing very well that 
my vote will be misunderstood by every 
taxpayer when he reads the newspaper 
columns stating that members of the 
Appropriations Committee voted against 
the effort of the Senator from Illinois to 
economize. 

However, I wish to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that much 
testimony was given us in the hearings 
which does not appear in this record. 
The chairman of the subcommittee spent 
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many hours personally questioning the 
military authorities, in his endeavor to 
get all the facts and to squeeze out every 
dollar that could be squeezed out of the 
appropriation. So I say again that 
when I vote against the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois on this amend- 
ment, as I shall do in connection with 
some of the other amendments, I do so 
reluctantly, but I do so because I know 
that we got all the information from the 
armed services, and that we felt, as 
members of the subcommittee, justified 
in recommending these items to the full 
committee; and the full committee saw 
fit to make the recommendations to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, in the event con- 
sideration of the pending bill is not com- 
pleted today—and it is evident that it 
will not be finished—that beginning to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock noon debate be 
limited to 30 minutes on each amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, 15 minutes to 
be allotted to each side, to be controlled 
by the proponent of the amendment or 
motion, and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’ManHoneEy]; provided that in the 
event the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] favors the amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition be con- 
trolled by the distinguished minority 
leader the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY], or any other Senator acting in 
his place; provided further that debate 
on the bill be limited to 30 minutes, to 
be divided equally between the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and 
the distinguished minority leader the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
or any Senator he may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Reserving the 
right to object, I know of no objection on 
this side of the aisle. I believe the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota may have some- 
thing to say on the subject. The Senator 
from North Dakota has just returned 
to the Chamber. Will the Senator from 
Arizona repeat his unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. LANGER. I know what it is. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan a question. I wonder 
if the Senator from Michigan intends to 
propose an amendment to cut 10 percent 
from this bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it was not my 
intention to do so with respect to this 
bill. The reason for it is that while this 
is an enormous bill, much of it is for 
equipment and supplies, and the Senator 
from Michigan feels that this is a mat- 
ter that must be left generally to the 
military authorities. 

After a very close and thorough exam- 
ination by the various members of the 
committee I kave been compelled to come 
to the conclusion that it would be im- 
possible to do it under the circumstances 
at this time, considering the question of 
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defense of America, as I see it. We did 
reduce the civilian personnel today, as 
the Senator from Michigan had proposed 
to do in committee, by approximately 10 
percent. We lave reduced the number 
from 546,000 to approximately 500,000, 
and we have put a limitation on the num- 
ber. We have applied the cut to con- 
sultants and part-time employees. In 
effect we have reduced the civilian per- 
sonnel by 10 percent, which is in line with 
what the Senator from Michigan pro- 
vided in his previous amendments. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Michigan know of any other Senator who 
will offer suck an amendment? x 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Vermont intends to do so. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to say 
that I plan to make—and I have an- 
nounced that I shall make—a motion, 
which will have the effect of making a 
10-percent reduction. It will be before 
the Senate in a somewhat different form, 
owing to circumstances of contractual 
obligations of the Government, and 
things of that sort. I assure the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, if he is inter- 
ested, that he will have an opportunity 
to vote on an equivalent 10-percent cut. 

Mr. LANGER. With the time being 
divided, could the Senator from Vermont 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. I am glad to 
yield 5 minutes to him. I do so right 
now. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to object, but I do not like a limita- 
tion of 30 minutes of debate on the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am willing to 
make it longer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the unanimous- 
consent agreement provide for a total 
of 30 minutes of debate on the bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. A total of 30 min- 
utes on the bill. The bill has been de- 
bated for 3 days. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand. Under 
the circumstances I would be obliged 
to object to such a limitation, because it 
would be impossible, if any Senator 
wanted to speak on the bill, to be recog- 
nized for 10, 15, or 20 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall extend the 
time for a limitation of debate on the bill 
to 1 hour. That is the usual time pro- 
vided for debate on a bill under a unani- 

_mous-consent agreement. The time, of 
course, would be divided equally. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe that on a bill 
of this character any Member of the 
Senate who wishes to speak on it finally 
should have the right to speak. If only 
15 minutes of debate is permitted to a 
side it would be impossible to be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have amended 
the request to extend the debate on the 
bill to 1 hour. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Would an hour 
be agreeable to the Senator from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am anxious to help 
expedite the consideration of the bill. 
It is quite likely that I shall wish to take 
15 or 20 minutes on the bill. It is a very 
important bill. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Georgia. I believe the 
Senator from Georgia is perfectly right 
in feeling that discussion of a bill of this 
importance, with its vast implications, 
should not be limited to such a narrow 
scope as originally proposed. The ma- 
jority leader is quite willing to extend 
the time. 

I was going to suggest the possibility 
that debate on the bill should be limited 
4 one time that any Senator desires to 

ake. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would have no objec- 
tion to 15 minutes for any Senator desir- 
ing to speak. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would prefer to 
make the time limit on the bill an hour 
and a half. When we have a limitation 
applied to Senators, they may rise and 
speak about matters other than the bill, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe that if 
he will modify the unanimous-consent 
request, particularly the latter part of 
it, to provide that debate upon the bill 
shall be limited to 15 minutes to each 
Senator who chooses to speak on it, but 
that his debate must be germane to the 
bill—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe we should 
conform to the usual form of unani- 
mous-consent requests. I have no par- 
ticular objection, but if the Senator from 

corgia desires to use 15 minutes, and 
if an hour and a half should be provided 
on each side 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know that I 
shall use any time, but I deem this to 
be a very important bill. It is the most 
staggering bill the Senate has ever con- 
sidered. All through World War I did 
we in one bill ever appropriate as much 
as $61,000,000,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
believe that an hour and a half for de- 
bate on the bill, with three-quarters of 
an hour on each side, would be sufficient? 

Mr. GEORGE. Just so any Senator 
who wanted to take 15 or 20 minutes 
would be recognized for that length of 
time. I believe an hour or an hour and 
a half would be ample. 

Mr. SAL''ONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, as acting 
minority leader, in view of what the 
Senator from Georgia has said, and 
after discussing the subject with Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle, I hope 
the Senator from Arizona will be willing 
to make it an hour to each side, or a 
total of 2 hours of debate on the bill 
itself. Probably not all the time will be 
used, but at least we would have that 
much time available. I would have to 
object to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY], be- 
cause deciding what is germane and 
what is not germane sometimes leads 
to unpleasantness. I know because I 
occupied the chair in my home State for 
8 years. It would be muci better to have 
a limitation without the necessity of 
having anyone decide what is or what is 
not germane, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to 2 limitation of 15 minutes, with- 
out germaneness, but we have more or 
less established a pattern with respect 
to limitations on debate, and the pat- 
tern has worked out very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe an hour to 
each side would be ample. I assume I 
shall be able to be recognized for 15 
minutes if I desire to speak. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope that we will 
not use all of 2 hours in debate on the 
bill itself. It is an important bill, as 
has been suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia; and because of its importance 
I have not up to this time suggested 
that we enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. However, I think the 
time has arrived when the bill should 
be passed. 

I amend my request to provide for an 
hour of debate on each side on the bill 
itself, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is agree- 
able to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest proposed by the Senator from Ari- 
zona, as modified? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Reserving the 
right to object, I understand that the 
time allotted to amendments refers also 
to motions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, to motions 
and appeals. Of course, that is under 
the 30-minute limitation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the proposal is 
for a 30-minute limitation on amend- 
ments and for a limitation of 1 hour to 
each side on the bill. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
unanimous-consent proposal, as modi- 
fied. Without objection, it is agreed to. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
as reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That, beginning at the hour of 
12 o'clock noon on the calendar day of 
Thursday, September 13, 1951, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, proposed to 
H. R. 5054, the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act for 1952, shall be limited to not 
exceeding 30 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and Mr. O'MAHONEY, 
respectively; but in the event he is in favor 
of any such amendment or motion the time 
in opposition thereto shall be controlled by 
Mr. WHERRY, or someone acting in his be- 
half; and that debate on the question of the 
final passage of the bill shall be limited to not 
exceeding 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by Mr. O’MaHoNEY and Mr. 
Wuerry, respectively, or someone acting in 
Mr. WHERRY’s behalf. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment K of the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, with- 
out particular regard to this amendment, 
let me say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that I am sure he should do exactly 
what he intends to do, namely, vote in 
accordance with his convictions and his 
Sere That is what all of us should 

0. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The announce- 
ment of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment seems to have been taken by many 
Members of the Senate as a signal to 
leave the floor. It had been my hope 
that we would continue in session until 
at least 6 p. m. this evening. I was 
hoping that in the meantime we might 
dispose of the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. So I wish Sen- 
ators to know that we are likely to have 
a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I should like to 
complete my statement, and then yield. 

Mr. CASE. My question is a very 
simple one, namely, whether the Sena- 
tor would consider splitting his amend- 
ment. Some of the items of the amend- 
ment appeal to me, but one or two of 
them present some difficulties to me and 
raise some doubts in my mind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be rather 
complicated if I were to split the amend- 
ment. I prefer to submit the amend- 
ment as a whole at this time. Perhaps 
later it can be considered in the way 
the Senator from South Dakota suggests. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that 
I hope the Senator from Minnesota will 
do exactly as is his intention, namely, 
to vote according to his convictions. I 
am sure no one will question the sincerity 
of the Senator from Minnesota if he 
votes against the amendment I have 
proposed. Certainly no one would have 
a right to raise such a question; and I 
assure the Senator that, for myself, I 
would not question his sincerity. All 
of us proceed on the assumption that we 
do that which seems best to us, and we 
do not question the votes of our col- 
leagues. 

I say with all humility that I do not 
pretend to have complete knowledge re- 
garding this bill or the subjects with 
which it deals. My knowledge is defi- 
nitely limited. I try not to take too 
much time in submitting motions or 
amendments; and if they are rejected, 
I shall accept in good faith the decision 
of the Senate. 

So far as concerns what has been 
stated by the Senator from Minnesota, 
very likely the Senator from Minnesota 
would know better than I do about par- 
ticular questions. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in reply to 
the Senator from Illinois, let me say that 
I know that each of us who is privileged 
to serve the particular State he repre- 
sents acts in accordance with his best 
judgment and ability. If it is the judg- 
ment of any Member of the Senate that 
he should submit an amendment calling 
for either a reduction or an increase in 
the size of an appropriation item, cer- 
tainly that is the best judgment of that 
particular Senator, and I respect it. 

As a member of the subcommittee, I 
can only say that after many, many 
weeks of hearings we were reluctant to 
accede to the requests of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in regard to such a huge 
appropriation bill as this one. However, 
after all the facts were laid before us, we 
submitted our report and recommenda- 
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tion on this matter. Our recommenda- 
tion on the bill is the best upon which 
we could agree. In the event we vote 
against amendments submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, we 
do so only because we are exercising our 
best judgment in regard to these ques- 
tions. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for his efforts to economize. When we 
are considering a $61,000,000,000 appro- 
priation bill relating to the Defense Es- 
tablishment—and the $61,000,000,000 
this bill provides are far from the total 
amount which will be provided for the 
Defense Establishment—I say we need 
examine the items contained in the bill 
most carefully and we need the best ef- 
forts of all Senators in connection with 
the examination of the bill and to make 
certain that no one has erred. 

That is the reason why I was propos- 
ing a watchdog committee, so as to make 
certain that if someone has erred, such a 
committee can catch up any errors made 
along the way in connection with the 
appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment, because when that Establish- 
ment begins to expend 861,000,000, 000, 
it will have at its disposal such huge 
sums of money that it will be quite easy 
for it to be a little liberal at times. 
Therefore, I hope someone will make 
certain that the Defense Establishment 
is not too liberal with the taxpayers’ 
money. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment K, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Mlinois. 
The Chair understands that the various 
parts of the amendment are to be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
precisely for the reason just stated by 
the Senator from Minnesota that I ques- 
tion the appropriation which is recom- 
mended by the committee for this par- 
ticular item. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES FROM FISCAL 1951 APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THIS PROGRAM 


I should like to remind the Senate 
that for the fiscal year 1951 we appro- 
priated $1,100,000,000 for precisely the 
same purpose, so the Army alone, 
namely, the purchase of tools and equip- 
ment. If my information is correct, out 
of that amount, judging from the figures 
on page 7 of the budget document, House 
Document No. 120, only $15,000,000 was 
expended in the fiscal year 1951, leaving 
unexpended approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 of the amount appropriated; and it 
is expected that only approximately 
$500,000,000 of that amount will be ex- 
pended during the fiscal year 1952, for 
which we are legislating at this time. 
In other words, there will be a carry- 
over to the fiscal year 1953 of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. 

I think the point made by the Senator 
from Florida is on sound constitutional 
grounds, namely, that appropriations 
for the Armed Forces cannot be made 
for more than 2 years. Therefore, in- 
stead of carrying over to the fiscal year 
1953 approximately $500,000,000, which 
we appropriated for this item for the 
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Defense Establishment for the fiscal year 
1951, I think that amount must be spent 
during the fiscal year 1952. 

In addition to that amount, the De- 
fense Establishment now requests nearly 
$3,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1952. Of 
course, only a fraction of that amount 
can be spent during the present fiscal 
year, an estimated $300,000,000, accord- 
ing to the budget document. The effect 
of making so large an appropriation, 
far in excess of the anticipated rate of 
expenditure, at this time may circum- 
vent the necessity for an additional au- 
thorization of appropriations. There- 
fore, a reduction of the appropriation 
for this item seems to me to be thor- 
oughly wise, in view of the fact that 
there are amounts of $500,000,000 for 
this purpose appropriated in fiscal 1951 
which will not even be spent in fiscal 
1952, plus an additional $500,000,000 
from fiscal 1951 to be spent this 
year for the Army alone. When these 
are added to the $3,000,000,000 requested 
for fiscal 1952, they make a total of over 
$4,000,000,000 now wunexpended, but 
available for this purpose. 

Mr. President, after this item was cut 
$100,000,000 by the House, I wonder 
whether the Army appealed from that 
cut. The Army was told to accept the 
10-percent cut, but a similar cut was not 
imposed upon the Air Force or the Navy. 
I note that the Senate committee did 
not see fit to restore the Army’s 10-per- 
cent cut for this item and that which 
makes me believe that a 10-percent cut 
could with profit be imposed upon the 
appropriations for the Air Force and the 
Navy. 

Therefore, I believe we could do ex- 
actly what the Senator from Minnesota 
has suggested, namely, reduce to some 
extent the billions of dollars loosely ap- 
propriated, which the military will have 
to play with, and which may tempt them 
into lavish habits of expenditure with- 
out fully exploring other means of 
oo expansion of productive facil- 

es. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; or I shall be 
glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Minois a question. Iwon- 
der what he means by saying that these 
sums are loosely appropriated. 

I have before me the committee hear- 
ings, which constitute one thousand nine 
hundred-odd pages of printed testimony. 
I know the committee has been working 
on this bill since May, and has asked 
thousands upon thousands of questions. 
So in my judgment the money is not 
being loosely appropriated. I think the 
committee has done an excellent job. 

I do not know how the Senator from 
Illinois arrives at the figures he seem- 
ingly pulls out of the air, to include in 
the amendments he proposes. I do not 
know how many hearings he conducts 
or how much expert testimony is given 
to him. 

The Senator from Illinois describes his 
amendments in broad generalities. He 
gets great credit from the press, while 
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those of us who try to follow the recom- 
mendations of the committee, which has 
given such excellent study and attention 
to the bill, are criticized by the press 
when we do not go along with the pro- 
posals of the Senator from Illinois. 

However, my main point is that I wish 
to contest the statement made by the 
Senator from Illinois, namely, that these 
moneys are loosely appropriated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Presicent, I 
thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
his comment. Perhaps it would be the 
wiser personal thing for the Senator 
from Illinois to keep silent when these 
matters come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and not to propose any reductions 
in the items. 

Mr. HUNT. I would not say that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
from Illinois would be much more pop- 
ular with the military and with the civil 


service, and, no doubt, with his col- 


leagues. 

Mr. HUNT. No; but I believe that 
when the Senator from Illinois submits 
such an amendment as the one which 
now is pending he should give to the Sen- 
ate the testimony upon which he bases 
the figures at which he arrives in con- 
nection with the amendment. 

I do not like to be accused by the 
press of being a spender, when I do not 
yote for a reduction, which is contrary 
to the Appropriation Committee’s rec- 
ommendation, and when I feel that the 
Senator from Illinois has simply picked 
the figure out of the sky. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wyoming certainly should not be ac- 
cused in that fashion. The Senator from 
Illinois will never so accuse him, and 
I hope no one else will. In brief, what 
I have said is that, since a 10-percent 
cut was applied by the House to the 
Army, I have heard no reason why it 
should not also be applied to the Air 
Force and to the Navy. The Army item 
which was cut was a specific item in 
the bill. I see no reason for exempting 
the Navy and the Air Force from the 
same cut simply because their requests 
for the same type of expenditures are 
covered up in other items in the bill. 
I also pointed out that we have $500,- 
000,000 of appropriations for the Army 
for this purpose carrying over from last 
year, which, according to the estimates 
in the President’s budget document, will 
not even be spent in fiscal 1952, and 
which certainly, therefore, should allow 
us safely to diminish the amounts which 
we are appropriating for fiscal 1952. 

So far as my own study of this mat- 
ter is concerned, I have gone over the 
details, here. Without betraying any 
confidence, I may say that in the Air 
Force expenditures alone, $235,000,000 of 
the appropriations are for undetermined, 
unspecified projects, with the program 
not specifically set. I would think, there- 
fore, that it might have been the 
military which had brought these fig- 
ures out of the hat, rather than the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I submit that this 
particular reduction is well justified. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is well aware of the fact that testi- 
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mony has been given to the committee 
which is not available to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is requested. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I correctly 
understand from the Senator from Illi- 
nois that he is presenting his amend- 
ment as a single amendment, or is he 
dividing it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Senator 
from Illinois will be content to present 
the first item, on lines 1 and 2 of the 
amendment, because the other amend- 
ments cover ships and facilities, ord- 
nance and facilities, aircraft, and relat- 
ed procurement for the Air Force, which 
constitute four different items in four 
different parts of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true, but they 
are for the same purpose. They are not 
for the direct construction of aircraft 
and ships, but for the furnishing of tools, 
implements, and equipment, and for the 
building of plants. I hope I have made 
the legislative record clear on that point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, Following up 
what the Senator from Wyoming has 
said, two, and I think three of the Sena- 
tor’s amendments relate to aircraft; the 
other one relates to ship construction. I 
observe, frankly, that I should like to 
vote with the Senator on the ship con- 
struction item, but if he includes them 
all together in one amendment, I 
shall have to vote against it, because I 
think the proposal applicable to aircraft 
should not be agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that we vote first on the aircraft 
items and vote, second, on the naval and 
ordnance items, if that is satisfactory to 
the Chair and to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator designate on which item he de- 
sires the vote to be taken first? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the Senator 
from Illinois is withdrawing for the mo- 
ment the amendments beginning in line 
3 and beginning in line 5 of his amend- 
ment, so that the vote will now be con- 
fined to his proposal to reduce by 
$47,000,000 the item for aircraft and re- 
lated procurement for the Navy, begin- 
ning in line 1, and his proposal to re- 
duce by more than $100,000,000 the ap- 
propriation for aircraft and related pro- 
curement for the Air Force, beginning in 
line 7. Do I correctly understand the 
Senator? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I may say the bill is 
somewhat complicated. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is what Iam 
trying to tell the Senator. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois was aware that it is a compli- 
cated bill. He is an inexperienced 
traveler through the dark forest, but he 
is trying to be prepared. The item on 
page 39, line 10, comes under the appro- 
priation heading “Construction of air- 
craft and related procurement” under 
the Navy. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that I do not intend that the 
funds for the procurement of naval air- 
craft should be reduced by one cent. My 
amendment is directed at the program 
described under this heading as “Pro- 
curement and installation of equipment 
in public or private plants,” which 
language may be found on lines 7 and 8 
on page 39. The amount budgeted for 
this, according to figures on page 1265 of 
the House hearings on the Navy is $466,- 
442,000, which I am proposing to reduce 
by 10 percent, to conform with the House 
cut for the Army. 

I am perfectly willing to have that 
considered by itself, but I ask the Senate 
to remember that the reduction would be 
made in funds for expediting construc- 
tion, not actual procurement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. It is 
my understanding now, Mr. President, 
that the only amendment we are voting 
on is that presented in lines 1 and 2 of 
the Senator’s amendment, namely, on 
page 39, line 10, to strike “$1,050,000,000” 
and insert 81,003, 356,000,“ a reduction 
of approximately $47,000,000 for the pro- 
duction of naval aircraft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. A division has been requested. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
next amendment is on page 40, line 3, 
and deals with ships and facilities; but 
again I want to remind the Senate that 
it is not a proposal to reduce direct ap- 
propriations for ships and facilities, but 
merely to. decrease the amount of free 
machinery, equipment and plant facili- 
ties furnished to concerns which will 
construct ships. The portion of the 
“Ships and facilities” appropriation that 
I intend to reduce is described in lines 
20, 21, and 22 on page 39 of the bill as 
follows: “procurement of plant equip- 
ment, appliances, and machine tools, 
and installation thereof in public or 
private plants.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The purpose of the 
amendment is not quite clear to me. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Iam trying to reduce 
by 10 percent the amounts allocated for 
the purchase of machinery, equipment, 
and facilities which will be turned over 
to industrial concerns, with which to 
produce ships, to parallel approximately 
the 10-percent reduction which has al- 
ready been proposed by the House with 
respect to the Army, and which the 
Senate committee did not restore. If it 
is asked why this cut should only be $10,- 
500,000, when the appropriation provided 
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in the bill is $1,537,452,000, it is because, 
as shown on page 1265 of the House Navy 
hearings, and by the detailed report, the 
item for this particular program comes 
to only $105,000,000, and I am proposing 
to cut it 10 percent, as the House did in 
the case of the Army. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand the 
items referred to are items of machinery 
with which to produce aircraft. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In this case they are 
items of machinery and plant facilities 
to produce ships. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Government 
will retain title to the machinery and 
will simply loan it to the manufacturer, 
will it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. But we know 
what happened after the last war. 
Equipment was sold to industrial con- 
cerns at a very, very low figure. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is, No 
private company would buy that ma- 
chinery itself, would it, because it would 
have no need for it, except for war- 
production purposes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Much of the equip- 
ment is not specialized in nature, but it 
can be used for peacetime production. 
It is not all unique equipment, useful 
only for the making of weapons of war. 
Some of it can be used for peacetime 
purposes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And the Govern- 
ment will retain title to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The question 
is, how long it will retain title to it after 
the war is over. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What would hap- 
pen if there were a refusal to buy ma- 
chinery in order to build ships? How, 
then, would the Government secure the 
building of ships? I do not know 
whether the machinery is now available. 
I am proceeding on the assumption that 
the Navy Department proved that the 
machinery is not now available, and 
therefore it has to be created or pur- 
chased by the industry, or the Govern- 
ment has to buy it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That, undoubtedly, 
is the theory upon which the Depart- 
ment of Defense is proceeding, and it 
should be noted that I am not proposing 
to eliminate this item, but am leaving 
$0 percent of it intact. I am not say- 
ing this program is entirely based on 
an incorrect theory; I am saying that 
it is based on a theory which may lend 
itself to great abuse. That is something 
about which we should stop, look, and 
listen before we embark on this pro- 
gram. A 10-percent cut in the amount, 
particularly in view of unexpended 
balances—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not certain 
that I do not agree. I think, in princi- 
ple, it should all be left in or all should 
be taken out. I am wondering why the 
purchase of this machinery cannot be 
handled in some other way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a very seri- 
ous question, to which I referred last 
Monday, when I read a list of some of 
the huge industrial concerns benefiting 
by this program and by the accelerated 
tax amortization program. I could not 
give their names, because they are classi- 
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fied, and it is proposed to turn over to 
them hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of equipment. In a great many 
instances they are also receiving acceler- 
ated tax amortizations in the amount 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. In 
view of that fact, I believe we should 
proceed a little carefully in the pur- 
chase of equipment, and I said that if 
this program is socialism my proposal 
is to have 10 percent less socialism. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would not even 
compromise on 10 percent, if that were 
the program. But is it not a fact that 
if we did not have amortization for tax 
purposes in connection with the $9,000,- 
000,000 about which the Senator has 
been speaking, Congress would have had 
to appropriate $9,000,000,000 to produce 
the facilities? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not going to 
argue the tax amortization program, be- 
cause at the moment that is not ger- 
mane. 
amortization on plants which had been 
started or planned before Korea for 
which the finances 

Mr. CAPEHART. But, proceeding on 
the theory that amortization for tax 
purposes has been honestly adminis- 
tered, my question is, Is it not a fact 
that if we did not have the $9,000,000,- 
000 under the tax amortization plan, the 
Congress of the United States would 
have had to appropriate an additional 
$9,000,000,000? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I doubt that, myself. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should prefer to 
address the discussion to the point at 
issue, which is whether we shall appro- 
priate $3,000,000,000 for the purchase 
of machinery and equipment which will 
then be used by private companies. I 
certainty do not know enough about it 
to say we should not purchase any 
equipment. I can understand the argu- 
ment that some of the equipment will 
be so specialized that it will not have a 
peacetime use, and, therefore, we shall 
have to help the companies in this way 
to produce the ships which are needed. 
Would it not be safer to go a little bit 
easy and take 10 percent off the De- 
partment of the Navy just as we have 
done in the case of the Army, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that there is 
for the Army nearly a $1,000,000,000 un- 
expended balance carried over from ap- 
propriations made for fiscal 1951? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the amount 
of $61,000,000,000 is entirely too large. I 
do not think that much is needed. I do 
not think it could possibly be spent with- 
in the next 12 months. I do not know 
enough about the facts—and I question 
whether the able Senator from Illinois 
knows all the facts—to be qualified to 
say whether the amount should be 
$3,000,000,000 or $2,700,000,000. In my 


opinion, we are spending too much 


money. We spend and spend, we appro- 
priate and appropriate. We have one 
emergency after another, and we give 
away with never a thought as to what 
the ultimate result to our country will 
be. We are spending entirely too much 
money. But I question whether a 10- 


I do think that in granting tax © 
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percent reduction in this particular item 
is proper. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am merely offer- 
ing a vehicle by which the Senator from 
Indiana may translate his general indig- 
nation about expenditures into specific 
economy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I stood on the floor 
of the Senate and voted against the 
$7,200,000,000 give-away program a few 
days ago, and I noticed that the Senator 
from Illinois voted in favor of it. I vote 
against those sums that amount to some- 
thing, whereas the Senator from Illinois 
indulges in small items which may well 
be all right. I have voted for 99 percent 
of them, and I shal] continue to vote with 
the Senator; but when it comes to giv- 
ing away money to other nations, I notice 
that the able Senator from Illinois al- 
ways votes for it. I shall vote to recom- 
mit this bill. I think an appropriation 
of $50,000,000,000 would be sufficient, and 
it would be just as nearly accurate as is 
$61,000,000,000. I think we should spend 
in direct proportion to our ability to pay. 
The idea that we have the money is 
wrong; we do not haveit. The national 
debt of the United States is $256,000,000,- 
000. The national debts of all our so- 
called allies in Europe amount to approx- 
imately $115,000,000,000. Show me 
wherein we are better off than those na- 
tions, when we have a national debt of 
$256,000,000,000, and they have a debt of 
$115,000,000,000. In less than 2% 
months we have run a deficit of four and 
one-half billion dollars. What are we 
thinking about? Where do we get this 
idea? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I welcome the sup- 
port of the Senator from Indiana on my 
amendment. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Where do we get 
the idea that we can afford to throw 
money all around the world, when we 
have a national debt of $256,000,000,000? 

What are they thinking about? 
Where are we going and what are we 
going to look like when we get there if 
we continue the pace at which we are 
going? I know it is said that we have 
had various emergencies. 

Mr. President, I wish I had before me 
the last report issued on the, Marshall 
plan. I do not know how many times 
in that report the statement is made 
that the Marshall plan is being operated 
for the purpose of stopping communism. 
It is said that that is the purpose of the 
plan, and that the Marshall plan has 
resulted in stopping communism. I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that when the Marshall plan 
was first suggested it was never the in- 
tention by that plan to stop communism. 
There was never a word mentioned about 
that. In fact, the Marshall plan when 
it was initiated was intended to take in 
all European countries, including Russia, 
and a Russian delegation attended the 
first Marshall plan conference in Paris, 
as did delegations from some of her 
satellites. The first report that was is- 
sued on the Marshall plan by Mr. Hoff- 
man in-1949 did not say a word about 
stopping communism. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask if there is an amendment before the 
Senate? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. 
have the floor. I object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have the floor, 
The Senator from Illinois took his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the Senator 
from Illinois has the floor, and yielded 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, that 
could not possibly be true, because the 
able Senator from Illinois surrendered 
the floor and took his seat, and remained 
seated. z 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the RECORD 
will show, Mr. President, that I yielded 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana a few moments ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yielded tə the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, but not for an un- 
limited period. I would prefer to have 
the Senator speak on this matter, which 
seems to be extraneous to the amend- 
ment before the Senate, at some time 
other than in the midst of my own re- 
marks, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from Illinois does not like to hear such 
a speech as I am making. I know he 
does not like to hear it. But I want to 
say again that the purpose of the Mar- 
shall plan was never to stop communism, 
Russia was invited to participate in the 
Marshall plan. The delegates from 
Russia attended the first nreeting on the 
Marshall plan held in Paris. In the 
first report issued by Mr. Hoffman there 
was not one word said about stopping 
communism. 

Mr. President, the administration for 
years and years has lived on one emer- 
gency after another. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The amendment 
before the Senate now is an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois to 
strike about $11,000,000 from the ap- 
propriation in this bill for ships and fa- 
cilities. It deals only with a single item 
in that appropriation. This appropria- 
tion is designed to support the main- 
tenance and operation of the active fleet, 
and to bring some of the reserve fleet 
into existence. This appropriation in- 
cludes the development of electronics. 
It includes cataloging and standardiza- 
tion. It includes research development. 
It includes maintenance and operation of 
shore facilities and of naval reserve ves- 
sels, industrial mobilization, fuel for 
ships, and departmental administration, 

The subject to which the Senator has 
been directing his attention is that of 
industrial mobilization which is carried 
in the budget at $29,000,000. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment would strike $11,000,- 
000 from that item, which is used for the 
purchase of machine tools. It would im- 
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pair the operation which is now going on 
for keeping in trim the naval vessels 
which are now plying back and forth 
across the Atlantic Ocean. It does not 
deal with the Marshall plan or with any 
of the international affairs. . This is an 
appropriation for the support of the 
American Navy, and I feel that the 
amendment which the Senator from Il- 
linois has offered makes an altogether 
improper cut in the appropriation. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
will be rejected. I may say after the 
vote upon this amendment is had, I shall 
suggest to the majority leader that the 
Senate recess until tomorrow at 12 
o’clock noon, when we may resume the 
consideration of these amendments. I 
did this politely to suggest to the Sena- 


tor from Indiana that the discussion of ` 


these other aspects of the bill, of the 
policy which the Government is follow- 
1 might well be postponed until that 
ime. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
fully understand that the Marshall plan 
has nothing to do with this appropria- 
tion. But I want to say that we have a 
record here of spending and spending 
and spending. We have a record of 
appropriating and appropriating and 
appropriating. We have a record of 
having one emergency after the other. 
We have a record of going into the Mar- 
shall plan originally to rehabilitate the 
war-torn countries of Europe, and then 
when we get that job accomplished, we 
have an emergency and start on an en- 
tirely different line of selling the Ameri- 
can people on the idea that we must put 
$25,000,000,000 more over there for an- 
other purpose. 

The only reason I rose was to ask a 
question. My question is: When are we 
going to come to our senses in this coun- 
try and in this Congress? When are we 
going to realize that there is a limit to 
what the United States can do? When 
are we going to realize that we ourselves 
have a $256,000,000,000 debt? When are 
we going to realize that the countries 
upon whom we are showering money 
have less than half as much debt as we 
have? 

Oh yes, we hear the argument that our 
national income is much greater than 
theirs, and that our per capita wealth is 
much greater than theirs. I say to the 
Senate that that is a socialistic argument, 
in itself it is a communistic argument. 
When it is said that we have more than 
the other fellow, and therefore we have 
to divide up with him, that is a socialistic 
premise, a socialistic philosophy, which 
is used over and over and over again on 
the floor of the Senate in arguments in 
favor of doing this, that, and the other 
thing. 

Mr. President, we kick the brains out 
of private industry in America which is 
supporting this program, and yet we ap- 
propriate and have appropriated billions 
upon billions of dollars to support a 
socialistic government in England. 

We appropriate money to support a 
government in France, a government 
which is more than 50 percent composed 
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of Socialists and Communists, We keep 
a socialistic government in power in 
England knowing full well that if so- 
cialism becomes stronger in England, 
knowing full well that if nationalization 
of all industry is adopted in England, 
some day we will be forced to do the same 
thing in the United States. 

We recognized Russia in 1933, well 
knowing that if we helped to make com- 
munism a success in Russia, and it be- 
came successful, some day it would 
cause us trouble, and cause the whole 
world trouble. Yet, after three Presi- 
dents of the United States had refused to 
recognize Communist Russia, President 
Roosevelt recognized Communist Russia 
in 1933, and sent great teams of our ex- 
perts over there to show the Russians 
how to develop mass production and 
build everything. 

We are continuing along the same line 
here today. We are continuing to waste 
money, to squander money, to give money 
away, knowing that we have a $256,000,- 
000,000 debt, knowing that we are almost 
confiscating by taxation the income of 
our people in the United States. Yet, we 
go on and on without any end; we have 
war after war; we have emergency after 
emergency. 

I feel very much discouraged. I say 
to Senators that they had better listen. 
If they are dissatisfied with what is go- 
ing on in the United States, they had 
better take a good look at themselves in 
the mirror. The President of the United 
States has no power or authority which 
the Congress of the United States has 
not given to him. Senators may write 
letters back home as much as they please, 
and make as many speeches as they 
please, and blame the President for heavy 
taxation and large appropriations and 
unbalanced budgets; but it is the Con- 
gress of the United States which enacts 
the laws which gives him the authority. 
It is the Congress of the United States 
which appropriates the money which he 
is spending. It is the Congress of the 
United States which levies taxes. It is 
not the President of the United States. 
Some Senators think we are on our way 
to a dictatorship in the United States 
some of these days; I agree with them. 
But when they go home tonight, let them 
take a good look at themselves in the 
mirror, because they are a part of the 
Congress of the United States which is 
giving the President of the United States 
the power and the authority to do all 
these things. Senators had better take 
a good look at themselves in the mirror 
and find out what is going on, because 
if this country goes bankrupt, as many 
people say it will, we cannot blame the 
President of the United States, because 
the Congress has control of the purse 
strings in America. We can put a stop 
to it any time we want to. We can cut 
this appropriation as much as we want 
to cut it. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
communism is spreading throughout the 
world. It has spread throughout the 
world. We have not stopped it. There 
is more communism today than ever, 
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and more people are under its domina- 
tion today than there were 5 years ago. 

We cannot buy good will with money. 
We seem to have the idea in Congress 
that we can solve all our own problems 
and all the problems of the world mere- 
ly by appropriating more money. We 
seem to think that we can buy our way 
through the world with the dollar. I 
say that we cannot do it. If we could 
have bought good will with dollars, Rus- 
sia ought to love us to death, and we 
ought to have the good will of Russia, 
because, God knows, we gave the Rus- 
sians many billions of dollars in money 
and materials during World War II. We 
were their friends and supporters. We 
appropriated money which went directly 
to them. We bought materials and gave 
them to the Russians. Did it buy us 
any good will? It certainly did not. 

Now we have another emergency. 
During World War II we had to stop Hit- 
ler. We had to stop nazism, so we teamed 
up with another cutthroat by the name 
of Stalin. We thought we could buy his 
good will with dollars, and we tried it. 
We were unable to do it. We gave India 
$300,000,000 not long ago. We said we 
would buy India’s good will, but we did 
not buy it. We do not have India’s good 
will. India wants us to recognize the 
Chinese Communists. She refused to 
sign the Japanese Peace Treaty. We did 
not buy her good will. We cannot buy 
good will with money. We have been 
trying to do it for years, and it will not 
work. 

Before I take my seat, let me repeat 
that we had better go home tonight 
and take a good look at ourselves in the 
mirror if we want to find out what is 
going on in the United States, and find 
out who is responsible for it. I repeat 
that the President of the United States 
has no power except that which is given 
to him by the Congress. He does not 
have a dollar to spend except that which 


is appropriated by the Congress, 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mre CAPEHART. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JENNER. The Senator is mak- 
ing a fine speech, but he is wasting his 
breath. He is not changing any votes. 
The press will not report what he is say- 
ing, and he might as well take his seat. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be very 
happy to do so. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is per- 
fectly correct when he speaks of limi- 
tations on the authority of the Presi- 
dent. I wonder if the Senator has read 
the history of the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not get the 
Senator’s point. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am asking whether 
or not the Senator from Indiana has 
studied the history of the Revolutionary 
War. During that period there was no 
executive authority, and the Congress 
endeavored to handle the financial as- 
pects of the war without an executive 
department. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I still do not get 
the point, 
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Mr. KILGORE. I am merely asking 
whether or not the Senator from Indiana 
has read the history of the Revolution- 
ary War, which is published in any num- 
ber of books, 7 

Mr. CAPEHART. What has that to do 
with the appropriations before us today? 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Congress 
usurps the power of the Executive, we 
shall place ourselves back in the situa- 
tion we were in during the time of the 
Revolutionary War. I ask the Senator 
whether he has studied the history of the 
Revolutionary War, when the Congress 
endeavored to carry out the Executive 
authority. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What I said was 
just the opposite. I said that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has no author- 
ity except that which is given to him by 
the Congress. 

Mr. KILGORE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from . 

Mr. CAPEHART. He has not a single 
dollar to spend except that which is ap- 
propriated by the Congress. My point 
is that it is our responsibility. We can 
put a stop to much of the monkey-busi- 
ness which is going on, and the waste, 
which I think will eventually bring 
bankruptcy to this Nation. We have a 
responsibility, and we ought to accept it. 

The able junior Senator from Indiana 
has said that I am making no progress 
and changing no votes. I am inclined 
to agree with him, but I am making a 
record, so that when our children, our 
grandchildren, and our great-grandchil- 
dren read it, they will at least recognize 
the fact that there was one person who 
felt that the Congress of the United 
States ought to accept the responsibility 
for what is happening today. 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the Senator 
from Indiana if he wants the Congress 
to usurp the duties of the executive 
department. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot see any- 
thing in what I have said that has any- 
thing tc do with taking power away from 
the President. What I said was that the 
President gets his authority through leg- 
islation enacted by the Congress, He 
gets the money to spend through appro- 
priations made by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Dovueias], which are being 
considered en bloc as amendment desig- 
nated “K.” 

The amendment was rejected. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moopy in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Gus F. Geissler, of North Dakota, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Ralph 
8. Trigg, resigned. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Thomas B. Reed, and sundry other em- 
ployees of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for permanent appointment, as commis- 
sioned captain, lieutenant (junior grade), 
and ensigns. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jess Larson to be Defense Materials 
Procurement Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and without objection, the President will 
fe immediately notified of the confirma- 

on. 

-That completes the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 13, 1951, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 12 (legislative day of 
September 4), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Loy W. Henderson, of Colorado, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to India and Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Nepal, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Tran. 

Chester Bowles, of Connecticut, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to India, and 
to serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Nepal. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Robert A. Lovett, of New York, to be Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


Deputy SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


William C. Foster, of New York, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
and Naval Reserve on active duty for tem- 
porary appointment to the grade of captain, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

For temporary appointment in the Navy: 
Edward W. Abbot Harold R. Badger 
Noah Adair, Jr. Christopher S. Barker 
Harry A. Adams, Jr. Stanley M. Barnes 
Lionel A. Arthur Arthur J. Barrett, Jr. 
Frederick L. Ashworth Porter F. Bedell 
Hugh R. Awtrey Lorentz D. Bellinger 
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Carter L. Bennett 
Samuel Bertolet 
James S. Bethea 
James V. Bewick 
Horace V. Bird 

John T. Blackburn 
Arthur M. Blamphin 
Francis J. Blouin 
Harold G. Bowen, Jr. 
Merle F. Bownsan 
Theodore H. Brittan 
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Albert C. Ingels 
Walter D. Innis 
Charles B. Jackson, Jr. 
Edward F. Jackson 
Raymond B. Jacoby 
Elli.tt L. James, Jr. 
Carlton B. Jones 
Jamie E. Jones 
John H. S. Johnson 
Stephen Jurika, Jr. 
William R. Kane 


Frederick W. Bruning John H. Kaufman 


Paul D. Buie 

John D. Bulkeley 
Carl E. Bull 

Jesse B. Burks 
James B. Burrow 
Robert S. Camera 
Clifford M. Campbell 
Earnest G. Campbell 
James H. Campbell 


William J. Catlett, Jr. 


Jay V. Chase 


Robert A. Keating, Jr. 
Clarence A. Keller, Jr. 
R’ chard L. Kibbe 
Nova B. Kiergan, Jr. 
Charles E. King 
George P. Koch 
Joseph W. Koenig 
Alexander Kusebauch 
George H. Laird, Jr. 
Tavid Lambert 
Richard Lane 


Benjamin B. Cheat-Thomas D. Langen 


ham 
Joseph O, Christian 
Warren B. Christie 


Theodore S. Lank 
Charles O. Larson 
Willard R. Laughon 


Thomas A. Christo-Robert W. Leach 


pher 
Herbert G. Claudius 
Merril K. Clementson 
James O. Cobb 
Garrett S. Coleman 
Elmer H. Conklin 
Thomas F. Connolly 
Lester C. Conwell 
Joseph P. Costello 
John L. Counihan, Jr. 
Gilbert L. Country- 
man 
John S. Coye, Jr. 
Harold F. Crist 
Harold E. Cross. 
Robert W. Curtis 
Charles A. Curtze 
Roy M. Davenport 
Ray Davis 
Thomas M. Davis 
William L. Dawson 
James B. Denny 
Richard B. Derickson, 
Jr. 
Irvin L. Dew 
Frank A. Dingfelder 
Bennett M. Dodson 
Charles K. Duncan 
James M. Elliott 
Joseph F. Enright 
Glover T. Ferguson 
James D. Ferguson 
James H. Fortune, Jr. 
William C. Fortune 
Everett J. Foster 
James G. Franklin 
Edward H. Fredericks 
Charles T. Fritter 
Raymond L. Fulton 
Raymond D. Fussel- 
man 
Ignatius J. Galantin 
Antone R. Gallaher 
Norman W. Gambling 
Philip W. Garnett 
Robert E. Garrels 
Charles F. Garrison 
Richard C. Gazlay 
Robert M. Gibbons 
James B. Grady 
George D. Gregor 
Edward E. Grimm 
Murray Hanson 
Ward F. Hardman 
Irvin S. Hartman 
Enrique D. Haskins 
Julian S. Hatcher, Jr. 
Luther C. Heinz 
Blisi C. Hills 
William S. Howell 
George K. Hudson 
Elgin B. Hurlbert 
Francis O. Iffrig 


John S. Lehman 
Philip P. Leigh 
Hayden L. Leon 
Porter Lewis 
Elmer C. Long 
Charles E. Loughlin 
Kenneth Loveland 
Benjamin L. Lubelsky 
Michael J. Luosey 
William W. R. Mac- 
Donald 
Donald E. MacIntosh 
Robert A. Macpherson 
Robert B. Madden 
Robert E. Magoffin 
John L. Maloney 
Stevan Mandarich 
Joseph I. Manning 
Martin W. Mason 
David L. Martineau 
Paul Masterton 
Dale Mayberry 
Harry C. Maynard 
Bernard H. Meyer 
Clayton L. Miller 
Edwin S. Miller 
George H. Miller 
Richard L. Mohan 
George G. Molumphy 
Henry S. Monroe 
Charles L. Moore, Jr. 
Thomas H. Moorer 
Thomas H. Morton 
Jesse H. Motes, Jr. 
William C. Mott 
David McCampbell 
Henry H. McCarley 
David H. McDonald 
Hugh R. McKibbin 
Dillon R. McMullen 
Walter H. Newton, Jr. 
Easton B. Noble 
James R. Ogden 
Robert I. Olsen 
Samuel H. Pattie 
Albert G. Pelling 
Charles E. Perkins 
Adolph J. Petersen 
George L. Phillips - 
George E. Pierce 
William V. Pratt II 
Ralph M. Pray 
George M. Price 
William M. Rakow 
James R. Reedy 
Robert S. Riddell 
William C. F. Robards 
Charles E. Robertson 
Jack W. Roe 
George P. Rogers 
George D. Roullard 
Harold E. Ruble 
Henry P. Rumble 


Baxter L. Russell 
William M. Ryon 
Selby K. Santmyers 
Arnold F. Schade 
Frank D. Schwartz 
Isador J. Schwartz 
Frank G. Selby 
Leland G. Shaffer 
John Shannon 
Edward E. Shelby 


Ralph E. Styles 
William H. Sublette 
Morton Sunderland 
Rufus L. Taylor 
Donald I. Thomas 
Hubert E. Thomas 
Edgar K. Thompson 
Raymond W. Thomp- 
son, Jr. 
Carl Tiedeman 


Martin A. Shellabar-Jack C. Titus 


ger 
William R. Sheeley 
Albert L. Shepherd 
Wallace A. Sherrill 
Ralph L. Shifley 
Kenneth S. Shook 
Frank M. Slater 
Morgan Slayton 
James A. Smith 
John B. Smith 
Norman E. Smith 
Lewis L. Snider 
Otto W. Spahr, Jr. 
Robert H. Solier 
David A. Sooy 
Paul L. Stahl 
Reuben E. Stanley 


Poyntell C. Staley, Jr. 


John M. Steinbeck 
Lemuel M. Stevens 
Bernard M. Strean 
John M. Stuart 
Henry D. Sturr 


James F. Tucker 
John A. Tyree, Jr. 
George P. Unmacht 
James J. Vaughan 
Ruben E. Wagstaff 
Thomas G. Wallace 
Waldemar F. A. Wendt 
Justin L. Wickens 
Bruce E. Wiggin 
Prederick H. Wahlig 
James W. White 
Chauncey S. Willard 
Joseph W. Williams, 
Jr. 
Francis E. Wilson 
William R. Wilson 
Philip W. Winston 
William Winter, Jr. 
Archie T. Wright, Jr. 
Theodore R. Vogeley 
Raymond P. Zimmer- 
man 


For temporary appointment in the Naval 


Reserve: 


Allie R. Bosworth 


Rosewell P. Bowles 
Frank P, Brown 
Irven H. Cammarn 
Denzel R. Carr 
Stanley W. Carr 
Chester J. Chastek 
Arthur Enderlin 
William P, Fetzer 
Roy T. Gallemore 
Harry C. Howe 
Jack M. Howell 
Joseph B. Hoyt, Jr. 
William C. Hughes 
Stephen E. Jones 


George F. Kennedy 
Joseph H. Kimpler 
Glenn B. Lantz 
David E. L. Lithgow 
William N. Montgom- 
ery 
Henry C. Nichols 
Norris W. Potter, Jr. 
Carl D. Short 
William J. Strachan 
William N. Van Den- 
burgh 
Quentell Violett 
Marcus L. Whitford 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate September 12 (legislative day 
of September 4), 1951: 

DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Jess Larson, of Oklahoma, to be Defense 
Materials Procurement Administrator, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1951 
Pursuant to House Concurrent Resolu- 


tion 151, Eighty-second Congress, the 
House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was 
called to order by the Speaker, Hon. SAM 
RAYBURN. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou eternal God from whose abid- 
ing presence neither time nor distance 
can separate us, in this moment of com- 
munion we would erect our Ebenezer of 
thanksgiving for hitherto Thou hast 
blessed us and through Thy mercies we 
have been spared and by Thy power we 
have daily been sustained. 

Grant that now, with renewed energy 
and enthusiasm of faith and courage 
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and inspired with prophetic vision and 
unity of purpose, we may again address 
ourselves to the high and noble task 
of seeking to find a just and righteous 
solution to the many difficult social, po- 
litical, and economic problems which 
confront our day and generation. 

We pray that our President, our 
Speaker, the Members of Congress, and 
all who hold positions of leadership, in- 
fluence, and authority in our Republic 
may know how to use wisely every re- 
source and art of persuasive reasoning 
in proclaiming and establishing the 
ideals and principles of a God-fearing 
democracy. 

May our testimony to the worth and 
grandeur of the democratic way of life 
be so clear and commanding that men 
and nations hearing the Voice of Amer- 
ica may feel that this is the voice of 
freedom and may their hearts be kindled 
with new hope for the coming of that 
glorious day of universal peace and 
brotherhood. 

We thank Thee for the life and char- 
acter of Thy servants whom Thou hast 
called unto Thyself and who are now 
dwelling with Thee in heavenly blessed- 
ness. Grant unto the members of their 
bereaved families the consolation of Thy 


grace. 
Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 23, 1951, was read and 
approved. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On August 20, 1951: 

H. R. 828. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Bruce B. Calkins. 

On August 21, 1951: 

H. R. 3795. An act to provide for the use of 
the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to au- 
thorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, to provide for the division of certain 
tribal funds with the Southern Utes, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 3911. An act to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost or lose their lives in the armed services 
of the United States during World War II or 
during any subsequent war or period of 
armed hostilities in which the United States 
may be engaged. 

On August 22, 1951: 

H. R. 2736. An act to authorize advances 
for clothing and equipment to cadets at the 
Military Academy and the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy and to midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes. 

On August 24, 1951: 

H. R. 4601. An act to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admissions free of charge of uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

On August 28, 1951: 

H. R. 4106. An act to amend section 1732 
of title 28, United States Code, entitled “Ju- 
diciary and Judicial Procedure” by adding a 
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new subsection thereto “To permit the pho- 
tographic reproduction of business records 
and the introduction of the same in evi- 
dence.” 

On August 29, 1951: 

H. R. 1199. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to travel by dependents and transpor- 
tation of household and personal effects; and 

H. J. Res. 320. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 

On August 30, 1951: 

H. R. 1103. An act for the relief of Sid- 
ney Young Hughes; and 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Wilcox 
Electric Co., Inc. 

On August 31, 1951: 

H. R. 3709. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3790. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 3880. An act making appropriations 

for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; 
H. R. 3973. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim a special period 
for intensified voluntary contributions of 
clothing and kindred supplies in connection 
with the collection effort of American Relief 
for Korea, Inc. 

On September 1, 1951: 

H. R. 4521. An act to amend and extend the 

Sugar Act of 1948, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 319. An act to amend title II of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble-damage 
actions; 

H. R. 581. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Tabit; 

H.R.627. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tjitske Bandstra Van Der Velde; 

H. R. 644. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Shizuko Yamane; 

H. R. 970. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Charalambou; 

H. R. 982. An act for the relief of Willem 


Smits; 
H. R. 1454. An act for the relief of George 


Crisan; 

H. R. 1920. An act for the relief of Hoshi 
Kazuo; 

H. R. 2158. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Crocefissa and Sister M. Riginalda; 


H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Leonida; 

H. R. 2179. An act for the relief of Ilona 
Agoston; 

H. R. 2292. An act for the relief of Jai 


. An act for the relief of Maria 
Theresa Stancola; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Alva Raphael (Richards); 

H. R. 3176. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the life and 
perpetuate the ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington,” approved August 7, 
1946; 

H. R. 3214. An act for the relief of Irene 
Senutovitch; 
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H. R. 3463. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain naval vessels; 

H.R.3819. An act for the relief of Ann 
Elisabeth (Diana Elizabeth) Reingruber; 

H. R. 3823. An act for the relief of Shozo 
Ichiwawa; 

H. R. 3957. An act to provide that certain 
functions of the Comptroller of the Currency 
which relate to building associations organ- 
ized in, or doing business in, the District of 
Columbia shall hereafter be performed by the 
Home Loan Bank Board, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 4024. An act to authorize certain 
easements, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4038. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George Alexandros Chronakis; 

H. R. 4113. An act to amend section 125 of 
the National Defense Act to provide that 
distinctive mark or insignia shall not be re- 
quired in the uniforms worn by members of 
the National Guard of the United States, 
both Army and Air; 

H. R. 4260. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the quartermaster ex- 
perimental fuel station, Pike County, Mo.; 

H. R. 4443. An act to prevent the entry of 
certain mollusks into the United States; and 

H. R. 4674. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of State to continue Hervé J. L'Heureux 
to serve as Chief of the Visa Division for an 
additional year commencing September 1, 
1951. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 608. An act for the relief of Kiyoko 
Matsuo; 

H. R. 725. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd.; 

H. R. 857. An act for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
A. Mongrain; 

H. R. 1971. An act for the relief of Kirocor 
Haladjian, Tacouhi Haladjian, Gulunia 
Haladjian, and Virginie Haladjian; 

H. R. 2276. An act for the relief of Mary 
Jane Sherman; 

H. R. 4014. An act to amend section 3121 
of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 4550. An act to provide for the con- 
trol by the United States and cooperating 
foreign nations of exports to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the secu- 
rity of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 4914. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


5.264. An act to provide for granting to 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, and the White House 
and United States Park Police forces addi- 
tional compensation for working on holidays; 

S. 306. An act to provide that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital being con- 
structed in Birmingham, Ala., shall be named 
in honor of Gen. William Crawford Gorgas; 

S. 491. An act to amend the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia; 

S. 519. An act for the relief of Moy Chin 
Shee; 

S. 532. An act to authorize the cancella- 
tion or settlement of claims of the District 


of Columbia against the estates of recipients 


of old-age assistance; 
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S. 575. An act for the relief of Robert Jose 
Toribio; 

S. 617. An act for the relief of Pascal 
Nemoto Yutaka; 

S. 669. An act for the relief of Louis Ber- 
nard Lapides; 

S. 703. An act to provide that, in the de- 
termination of the amount which certain 
local educational agencies are entitled to 
receive for school construction®purposes, no 
reduction in such amount shall be made for 
prior construction under the WPA, PWA, and 
NYA programs; 

S. 752. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission; 

5.906. An act for the relief of Marie Kris- 
tine Hansen; 

S. 954. An act for the relief of Dr. Charles 
Gordon Rennick Sell; 

S. 1004. An act to provide for the redemp- 
tion of District of Columbia tax stamps; 

S. 1013. An act for the relief of Sister 
Monica Grant; 

S. 1023. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Theresa Shibata; 

S. 1046. An act to adjust postal rates; 

S. 1271. An act to permit employees of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company to appeal decisions under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board; 

S. 1277. An act for the relief of John R. 


Willoughby; 


S. 1835. An act to readjust size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail; 


S. 1437. An act for the relief of Maiku 


S. 1533. An act to designate a Floyd B. 
Olson Memorial Triangle in the District of 
Columbia, and to authorize the erection of 
a memorial plaque in such triangle; 

S. 1713. An act for the relief of Charles 
Cooper; 

S. 1772. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet; 

S. 1844. An act for the relief of Panagiotis 
Carvelas; 

S. 2006. An act to increase the lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington and to extend the period within 
which the bank may make loans; and 

S. Con. Res. 41. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 745) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Thomas A. Trulove, post- 
master, and Nolan J. Salyards, assistant 
postmaster, at Inglewood, Calif.,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
Macnuson, and Mr. Lancer to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R.4740. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 


merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SAL- 
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TONSTALL, and Mr. Fercuson to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5113. An act to maintain the security 
and promote the foreign policy and provide 
for the general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international peace and 
security. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. GREEN, Mr. MCMAHON, 
Mr. RusszLL, Mr. WILEY, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lutions: ' 

Senate Resolution 199 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Frank FELLOWS, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Presiding Officer ap- 
point a committee of two Senators to attend 
the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate, 
at the conclusion of its session today, ad- 
journ. 

Senate Resolution 201 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. ALBERT C. VAUGHN, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represen- 
tatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications from the 
Clerk of the House, which were read by 
the Clerk: 

Aucust 29, 1951. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 

> House of Representatives. 

Sir: Pursuant to authority heretofore 
granted, the Clerk received today from the 
Secretary of the Senate a message stating 
that on August 23, 1951, the Senate had 
passed without amendment House Concur- 
rent Resolution 140, entitled “House Concur- 
rent resolution expressing indignation at the 
arrest and conviction of Associated Press 
Correspondent William N. Oatis by the 
Czechoslovakian Government.” 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Aucust 24, 1951. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
5 House of Representatives. 
Sır: Pursuant to authority heretofore 
granted, the Clerk received today from the 
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Secretary of the Senate the following mes- 
sage: 

That the Senate has passed without 
amendment House Concurrent Resolution 39, 
entitled “House concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Select Committee To Investi- 
gate the Use of Chemicals in Food Products 
to have printed for its use additional copies 
of certain hearings.” 

That the Senate has passed without 
amendment House Concurrent Resolution 
146, entitled “Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Ways and Means 
to have printed for its use 1,000 additional 
copies of hearings relative to revenue revi- 
sion.” 

That the Senate has passed House Joint 
Resolution 281, entitled “Joint Resolution 
authorizing the President to proclaim a 
special period for intensified voluntary con- 
tributions of clothing and kindred supplies 
in connection with the collection effort of 
American Relief for Korea, Inc.” 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on August 24, 1951, 
examined and found truly enrolled a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim a special period 
for intensified voluntary contributions of 
clothing and kindred supplies in connection 
with the collection effort of American Relief 
for Korea, Inc. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Tuesday, August 21, 1951, 
he did on Friday, August 24, 1951, sign 
the following enrolled joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim a special period for 
intensified voluntary contributions of cloth- 
ing and kindred supplies in connection with 
the collection effort of American Relief for 
Korea, Inc. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following commesication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1951. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
a sealed envelope addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from the 
President of the United States, received in 
the office of the Clerk at 3:45 p. m. on August 
27, 1951, said to contain a veto message on 
H. R. 2771. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


LON WEAVER—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 235) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, the enrolled bill (H. R. 2771) for 
the relief of Lon Weaver. 

The bill provides for payment of the 
sum of $3,000 to Lon Weaver, of Mount 
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Vernon, Ala., in full settlement of his 
claim against the United States on ac- 
count of his wrongful confinement in 
the United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, 
Ga., for a period of approximately 10 
months. 

It appears that one George Smith, 
alias Joseph Smith, was convicted in 
Federal district court, Baton Rouge, La., 
and on April 10, 1939, was sentenced to 
serve 2 years for forgery. At the time of 
his conviction in the Federal court, he 
was serving a State sentence in the Loui- 
siana State Penitentiary, Angola, La., 
and was produced in Federal court un- 
der a writ of habeas corpus ad prose- 
quendum. The 2-year sentence im- 
posed in the Federal court was ordered 
to commence at the termination of the 
State sentence. 

However, on May 2, 1939, Lon Weaver, 
alias George Smith, another inmate of 
the Louisiana State Penitentiary, was 
mistakenly surrendered to the United 
States marshal for service of the Federal 
sentence which had been imposed upon 
George Smith, alias Joseph Smith, and 
delivered to the United States Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga., on May 10, 1939. 
After serving approximately 10 months 
at the Atlanta institution, Lon Weaver, 
alias George Smith, was released from 
the Federal penitentiary on March 11, 
1940, by administrative action following 
an investigation establishing his true 
identity. 

It further appears that the claimant, 
Lon Weaver, alias George Smith, at the 
time of his transfer to the United States 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., was under 
sentence for a period of 10 years in the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary for burgla- 
ry, which sentence did not expire until 
September 25, 1945. At the time of his 
surrender by the State authorities to the 
Federal authorities, a detainer was filed 
by the State of Louisiana in order that 
the prisoner be returned to the State 
penitentiary at the completion of the 
2-year term in the Federal penitentiary 
to serve out the remainder of his 10-year 
sentence. Accordingly, when Lon 
Weaver, alias George Smith, was released 
from the Federal penitentiary, he was 
returned to Louisiana State Peniten- 
tiary; given full credit for the time 
served in the Federal penitentiary to- 
ward the fulfillment of his sentence in 
the Louisiana State Penitentiary, and 
upon the completion of the 10-year sen- 
tence imposed by the State of Louisiana 
was finally discharged September 25, 
1945. 

In the light of the foregoing, it does not 
appear that any damages have been sus- 
tained by the claimant as a result of his 
detention in the United States peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta, Ga. The service of the 
10-year sentence imposed by the State 
of Louisiana was not extended or affected 
in any way by detention in the Federal 
penitentiary, except that a portion of the 
State sentence was served in an institu- 
tion other than Louisiana State Peni- 
tentiary. 

Through a misunderstanding of the 
circumstances surrounding this claim, 
the Attorney General by letter to the 
sponsor of the bill, and the Department 
of Justice in reporting thereon at the 
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time o1 its consideration by the Congress, 
supported the passage of the bill. How- 
ever, a thorough study of the facts fails 
to indicate any element of damages, 
either legal or equitable, which would 
warrant approval of the proposed ex- 
penditure from Federal funds. 

I am, therefore, constrained to with- 
held my approval from the bill. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, August 27, 1951. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal, and without objection, the 
bill and message will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (S. DOC. NO. 61) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
a message from the President of the 
United States, which was read, and, to- 
gether with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

(For President’s message, see pp. 
10544-10546 of Senate proceedings of 
Thursday, August 23, 1951.) 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND 
NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4914) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary and naval installations, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. VINSON, BROOKS, KILDAY, 
DURHAM, SHORT, ARENDS, and COLE of 
New York. 


RESIGNATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following resignation: 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1951. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: This is to inform 
you that on Friday, September 7, I trans- 
mitted to the Governor of New Jersey my 
resignation as a Representative in the Con- 
gre of the United States from the Ninth 
District of New Jersey, such resignation to 
become effective on that date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry L. TOWE. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 


5.264. An act to provide for granting to 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the White House and 
United States Park Police forces additional 
compensation for working on holidays; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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S. 308. An act to provide that the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital being constructed in 
Birmingham, Ala., shall be named in honor 
of Gen. William Crawford Gorgas; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 491. An act to amend the Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 519. An act for the relief of Moy Chin 
Shee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 532. An act to authorize the cancellation 
or settlement of claims of the District of 
Columbia against the estates of recipients of 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 575. An act for the relief of Robert Jose 
Toribio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 617. An act for the relief of Pascal 
Nemoto Yutaka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 669. An act for the relief of Louis Ber- 
nard Lapides; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 703. An act to provide that, in the de- 
termination of the amount which certain 
local educational agencies are entitled to re- 
ceive for school-construction purposes, no 
reduction in such amount shall be made for 
prior construction under the WPA, PWA, and 
NYA programs; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

S. 752. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

S. 954. An act for the relief of Dr. Charles 
Gordon Rennick Sell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1004. An act to provide for the redemp- 
tion of District of Columbia tax stamps; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1013. An act for the relief of Sister 
Monica Grant; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1023. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Theresa Shibata; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ' 

S. 1271. An act to permit employees of 
the Canal Zone government and the Panama 
Canal Company to appeal decisions under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 1277. An act for the relief of John R. 
Willoughby; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1335. An act to readjust size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S. 1437. An act for the relief of Maiku Su- 
zuki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1533. An act to designate a Floyd B. 
Olson Memorial Triangle in the District of 
Columbia, and to authorize the erection of 
a memorial plaque in such triangle; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1713. An act for the relief of Charles 
Cooper; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1772. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1844, An act for the relief of Panagiotis 
Carvelas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2006. An act to increase the lending 
authority of the -Import Bank of 
Washington and to extend the period within 
which the bank may make loans; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. Con. Res. 41. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
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following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 319, An act to amend title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, by providing for treble-damage 
actions; 

H. R. 581. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Tabit; 

H. R. 627. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tjitske Bandstra Van Der Velde; 

H. R. 644. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Shizuko Yamane; 1 

H. R. 970. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Charalambou; 

H. R. 982. An act for the relief of Willem 
Smits; 

H. R. 1454. An act for the relief of George 
Crisan; 

H. R. 1920. An act for the relief of Hoshi 

O; 

H. R. 2158. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Crocefissa and Sister M. Reginalda; 

H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Leonida; 

H. R. 2179. An act for the relief of Ilona 
Agoston; 

H. R. 2292. An act for the relief of Jai 
Young Lee; 

H. R. 2514. An act for the relief of Maria 
Theresa Stancola; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Alva Raphael (Richards); 

H. R.3176. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the life and 
perpetuate. the ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington,” approved August 7, 
1946; 

H. R. 3214. An act for the relief of Irene 
Senutovitch; 

H. R. 3463. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain naval vessels; 

H. R. 3819. An act for the relief of Ann 
Elisabeth (Diana Elizabeth) Reingruber; 

H. R. 3823. An act for the relief of Shozo 
Ichiwawa; 

H. R.3957. An act to provide that cer- 
tain functions of the Comptroller of the 
Currency which relate to building associa- 
tions organized in, or doing business in, the 
District of Columbia shall hereafter be per- 
formed by the Home Loan Bank Board, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4024. An act to authorize certain 
easements, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4038. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George Alexandros Chronakis; 

H. R. 4113. An act to amend section 125 of 
the National Defense Act to provide that dis- 
stinctive mark or insignia shall not be re- 
quired in the uniforms worn by members of 
the National Guard of the United States, 
both Army and Atr; 

H. R. 4260. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Quartermaster Ex- 
perimental Fuel Station, Pike County, Mo.; 

H. R. 4443. An act to prevent the entry of 
certain mollusks into the United States; and 

H. R. 4674. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of State to continue Hervé J. L'Heureux 
to serve as Chief of the Visa Division for an 
additional year commencing September 1, 
1951. 


The Speaker announced h’ signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 


S. 15. An act to amend section 215 of title 
18 of the United States Code. 


THE LATE FRANK FELLOWS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to inform the House of the death 
early in the afternoon of Monday, 
August 27, of our colleague, FRANK FEL- 
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tows, of Bangor, Maine, who since 1941 
has represented the Third Maine Dis- 
trict. FrANK FELLOWS was born in Bucks- 
port, Maine, on November 7, 1889. He 
was educated in the Bucksport schools 
and the East Maine Conference Semi- 
nary. He received his college education 
at the University of Maine and the Uni- 
versity of Maine Law School. He was 
admitted to the Maine bar in August 
1911, a little over 40 years ago. From 
1917 to 1920 he was clerk of the United 
States District Court in Portland, during 
the incumbency of my own father as 
judge of that court. From 1920 on he 
practiced law very actively and success- 
fully in Bangor, Maine, first in associa- 
tion with his brother Raymond, now a 
justice of our supreme judicial court, and 
later with hisson Oscar. Frank soon be- 
came one of the most successful trial 
lawyers in Maine. No one was more ac- 
complished in putting facts before a jury. 
Even in his early days, too, he made a 
great name for himself as an after din- 
ner and platform speaker. 

As I recall these bare biographical in- 
cidents of Frank's life there comes to me 
a vivid recollection of the kind things 
that he has said both publicly and pri- 
vately about me. Nothing could be 
pleasanter or more natural for me than 
to praise Frank FELLOWS; I only wish 
that the occasion for a eulogy might be 
very different. $ 

FRANK FELLOWS and I were both born 
in Maine, in the same month of the same 
year. When in 1919 I came back from 
the First World War to resume my inter- 
rupted practice of the law, I found Frank 
as clerk of the United States District 
Court. As such he helped explain to me 
the procedures of the court, more intri- 
cate than now. He and my father were 
devoted friends until my father died in 
1934, so that my friendship for Frank 
came naturally, both by taste and by in- 
heritance, 

I really do not know what considera- 
tion first moved Frank to become a can- 
didate for Congress. He had never been 
in the State legislature, though his 
father, Oscar Fellows, had been speaker 
of the Maine House of Representatives 
in 1903. Frank was never captivated by 
congressional life which often seemed to 
irk him, but he was always a most able 
and valuable legislator. His colleagues 
on the Judiciary Committee will tell you 
of his value there. You will all remem- 
ber how formidable he was in debate. 
His sharp tongue was not to be tempted. 
He had not the slightest touch of dem- 
agogy and he never dissimulated about 
anything. When he told you his con- 
viction you could be sure that it was his 
conviction whether he made votes or lost 
them. His word was good. 

In political philosophy Frank was a 
stanch Republican of the Down East 
persuasion. He was a conservative. 
Some people accused him of being a re- 
actionary. He certainly would not have 
resented such a description. He was in- 
terested in ideas, not in labels. His 
scale of values in human relations went 
back to the Scriptures and found its 
expression in the founding fathers. He 
was truly a religious man in the sense 
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that he believed that the fear of the 
Lord was the beginning of wisdom. 

Of Frank’s qualities as a friend many 
of you know at first hand. No one could 
know him and fail to feel his qualities 
of heart and mind. I can say that no 
one ever had a better colleague than 
Frank. He would take undue blame but 
never undue credit. Forgetful of his 
own fortunes he used to come into my 
district to campaign for me. 

The things that most people will long 
remember about Frank were his love of 
song and his wit. He loved a good joke. 
At making one or telling one he excelled. 
He could have had a distinguished suc- 
cess on the stage. But he chose the 
greater stage of public affairs. 

You will mourn with me the loss of this 
devoted public servant. You will all join 
with me in conveying sympathy to his 
widow, his five children, his eight grand- 
children and his distinguished brother. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes it seems as if 
the flag were always at half mast. The 
evidences of our mortality are never far 
away. There is always present in this 
body a quorum of those who have served 
here and gone on. We can never forget 
thom. Perhaps somehow they may re- 
member us and share with us their 
greater wisdom. 

Mr, Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. Speaker, today we 
honor one who walked among us for 
many a day, one held by all in love, in 
admiration, and in friendship. FRANK 
FELLows has gone on with unreluctant 
tread, rose-crowned into the beyond. 
Proud he was, and unafraid, that had 
had such brave true things to say. His 
fine, deep voice that could accomplish 
such wonders with words will echo 
throughout this House for uncounted 
The influence of his mind and 
heart and deepest convictions will be 
felt for years untold. 

Frank FELLOWS love and friendship 
touched a life but to bless it. His spirit 
was a poetry that pulsed with the stars 
and sang with the wind, It was an un- 
daunted courage that trudged, smiling 
and without complaint, through many 
adversities. His spirit was a constant 
sense of humor that took delight in the 
common and ordinary and rose without 
effort to sparkling original wit. His 
mind, his convictions were pure Ameri- 
can. He was ever unhesitating, coura- 
geous, outspoken for what he believed 
to be principles essential to our continu- 
ance as a free Nation. 

FRANK FELLOWS tempered the razor 
sharpness of his mind with the kindness 
of a completely human understanding. 
He knew people. He knew the many 
virtues and faults and conflicts that go 
to make a person. He was the last to 
criticize bitterly or with rancor. He 
looked for things to love and admire. 
His great heart constantly found them. 

Term him a statesman. You do 
honor to the name. Call him a man of 
complete intellectual courage and in- 
tegrity. You but define the essential 
ingredient that made Frank FELLOWS 
honored and loved by all. Name him 
your friend and you have, in memory, 
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one of the richest, most precious of 
human experiences. 

There were many times during these 
latter years of his congressional service 
that Frank FRLLOWS thought with a 
deep longing of the peace and quiet of 
his lovely old farm on the island of 
Verona looking out over the sparkling 
blue waters of Penobscot Bay. Here 
was a place his parents too had loved. 
Here were the land, the trees, the stone 
walls piled up by ancestors in a grim 
struggle with a rugged earth from which 
he drew his courage, his strength, and 
his understanding. To it he always 
wished to return. In the family ceme- 
tery high on a hill in his native town, 
FRANK FELLOWS now lies in peace, look- 
ing out over the land and sea he loved 
so well. 

His heart was fashioned of human 
joys and cares, washed marvelously 
with sorrow, swift to mirth. The years 
had given him kindness. Dawn was his 
and sunset and the colors of the earth. 
He had seen movement and heard 
music; known slumber and waking; 
loved; gone proudly friended; felt the 
quick stir of wonder; sat alone; touched 
flowers and furs and cheeks, All this 
is ended. 

There are waters blown by changing 
winds to laughter and lit by the rich 
skies, all day. And after, frost, with a 
gesture, stays the waves that dance and 
wandering loveliness. He leaves a 
white, unbroken glory, a gathered radi- 
ance, a width, a shining peace, under 
the night. 

Mr. HALE.: Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the unexpected death of our 
colleague from Maine, Hon. FRANK FEL- 
Lows, came as a great shock. He had 
been constant in his attendance at the 
meetings of Congress and none of us 
had the slightest knowledge of any ail- 
ment. 

Frank FELLOWS was a legislator of 
outstanding ability. He had a keen, 
penetrating mind. He quickly ana- 
lyzed a problem and with his quick 
Yankee judgment, arrived at a sound 
conclusion—and, above all, he had the 
courage of his convictions. He never 
put political expediency ahead of what 
he believed was essential for the wel- 
fare of the country. With him country 
came first and his own political fortunes 
last. Men like Frank FELLOWS are 
badly needed as we grope along an un- 
certain future hoping that we can save 
the precious liberties and opportunities 
of our people. 

Our friend from Maine was a national 

campaign orator, witty, a good strong 
talker, and he could illustrate his logic 
with comparisons easily grasped. 

Frank FELLOWS was a student of gov- 
ernment. He knew the value of money 
and understood human nature. He was 
devoted to his family, to his native State 
and to his country. We in Congress 
have lost a great American. To his wife 
and family we extend our condolence. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER]. 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of FRANK FELLOWS came as a great shock 
to all of us. It came as a greater shock to 
me, perhaps, because I called the hospital 
when I learned he was ill, and was in- 
formed that he had passed away just a 
minute or two before my call was com- 
pleted. 

I do not know of anyone with whom 
it has been my privilege to serve in this 
House who was more conscientious or 
more devoted to his duty than FRANK 
FELLOWS. It was my privilege to have 
served with him when he was chairman 
of the subcommittee that it is my good 
fortune to be chairman of at this time. 
Among the things with which we were 
concerned was the problem of displaced 
persons. The program was not popular 
in Mr. FELLOWS’ district, nor was it popu- 
lar in my district, but in order to ascer- 
tain just exactly what in our judgment 
was the best thing to do for the United 
States principally, we went to Europe and 
visited several displaced persons’ camps, 
I shall never forget the afternoon after 
we had returned from a visit to Dachau. 
When we got back to our hotel FRANK 
FELLOWS got on his knees and prayed, be- 
cause he realized what enormous, shock- 
ing crimes against humanity had been 
committed in that particular camp. We 
both then and there determined to work 
out some sort of program that would 
bring justice and relief to the victims of 
Nazi persecution and at the same time 
not impose on America a burden we could 
not easily stand. 

FRANK FELLOWS, the great lawyer and 
great humanitarian, knew how to devise 
the truly equitable formula on which the 
Displaced Persons Act is based. Anxious 
to help the homeless victims of the holo- 
caust but always watchful for the inter- 
est of his beloved country, he knew how 
to combine both of the thoughts that 
preoccupied him in this legislation, and 
how to explain all its intricacies to the 
House in his own inimitable way, alter- 
nately using his sense of humor, his pro- 
found sense of justice, and his intelli- 
gence. 

FRANK FELLOWs’ work on the Judiciary 
Committee has been outstanding. He 
was a deep student of history, of litera- 
ture, and of the law, and before he took a 
position on any vital matter under con- 
sideration by that committee he was cer- 
tain that the step he took was in the best 
interests of America. It is too bad that 
there are not more Americans like FRANK 
FELLOWS. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as she may desire to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
today with very heavy hearts. A great 
loss has come to this House. 

How little we can afford to lose such 
men as FRANK FELLOows, an American of 
the old tradition, an American of the 
highest concept of personal responsi- 
bility. He knew so well that freedom is 
safe only when every individual works 
to be free, that every day the sun could 
go down on less freedom than more; 


and, therefore, each one must give all 


of himself to the protection of freedom 
in the country which, of all countries 
in the world, knows its benefits. 
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It is difficult to let these men go, yet 
we have to. When their moment has 
come they are gone and the place where 
they lived knows them no more. Yet 
though we may no longer see them and 
take their hand their presence is 
amongst us for always. 

The work that Frank Fetitows did on 
the committee on the Judiciary for 10 
wonderful years leaves that committee 
and this House richer and stronger for 
his having shared in its responsibilities. 

But we know that without those who 
go— 

The awakening world is dark 

With dust and mire; 

Yet as they went they flung to us a spark, 

A thread of fire 
To guide us while beneath the somber skies 

Faltering we tread, 

Until for us like morning stars shall rise 

The deathless dead. 


We know deep within the inner re- 
cesses of our being that there is no be- 
ginning and there is no end to the spirit. 
The spirit is part of the infinite, of the 
infinite river of life that flows out of 
unconscious perfection into perfected 
consciousness. Through dim ages of 
long experience the soul finds its place in 
the great ocean of the living God. 
Frank FELLOWS knew the finite ocean so 
well, he loved deeply the beauty of God’s 
universe. We know that he is today a 
part and parcel of it as we are as yet 
unable to be. May the God that he 
knew in the beauty of the universe pro- 
tect and keep him in the eons of the 
future. 

For myself I am deeply grateful that I 
have known him through the 10 years 
he has been here, and I am sure that all 
the Members of this great body feel as 
Ido. I tender my deepest sympathy to 
his wife and to those five children and 
to their children and to the great State 
of Maine, for she as well as they, has 
lost a wonderful representative. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I read of 
the passing of Frank FrLLows while I 
was in my district, and when I read 
the news I realized, very suddenly and 
with a great deal of grief, that I would 
come back after our recess to the House 
of Representatives that it would not and 
could not be the same, because Frank 
FELLOWS was no longer a Member of this 
body. 

I learned back in 1946 to know some- 
thing about the great ability, the very 
fine mind, and the great heart of Frank 
FELLOws, and to learn also of his very 
high sense of what was fair and right, 
In the fall of 1946 I was chairman of the 
Congressional Campaign Expenditures 
Investigation Committee. Frank FEL- 
LOWS was a minority member of that 
committee. On a committee of that sort 
I think we learn perhaps the real qual- 
ities of men more than on any other kind 
of committee, because it is the type of 
committee that can so easily be a strong- 
ly political committee, a partisan com-. 
mittee, but during all of that fall when 
that committee was engaged in investi- 
gations here and there, Frank FELLOWS 
was so fair in his consideration and in 


his help to me as chairman of the com- 
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mittee that I shall forever be grateful 
to him. 

Mr. Speaker, words are rather weak 
at a time like this, but I, too, want to 
join my colleagues here in expressing the 
very sincerest sympathy to his family 
and wish for them in the future God’s 
blessings always. 

FRANK FELLOws was a kind and gentle 
man, in whom there seemed to be com- 
bined to an unusual degree those great 
qualities of mind and spirit that mark 
those who are truly great. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, my heart 
would refute me unmercifully if I did 
not take advantage of any opportunity 
that might present itself to testify to 
the greatness of soul and mind of this 
very great man, FRANK FELLOWS. I 
trusted him without limit. I loved him 
devotedly. I grieve his passing. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to hear about Frank FELLOWS’ 
untimely death. To my mind he was 
one of the finest legislators in the House 
of Representatives. He had the capacity 
to present an issue in the clearest and 
the most conclusive manner. I can re- 
member what I believe was his last 
speech here on the floor on the so-called 
controls bill. It was absolutely conclu- 
sive to thinking men. He had the cour- 
age to stand for what was right and the 
courage to go down the line, relying upon 
his capacity, when he returned to his 
district, if they were not already sold on 
what he believed, to convince them. If 
America had more men like Frank FEL- 
Lows the world and the United States 
would be better off. I extend my sincer- 
est sympathies to his family. We know 
that that cannot bring him back, but 
we must be thankful that so fine a soul 
has been with us. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, FRANK FELLOWs had a great number 
of friends on this floor. Fortunately I 
was able to count myself as a member of 
a little intimate group of very dear and 
precious friends. Perhaps the greatest 
friend he had in Washington was my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Missouri, Dewey SHORT. A few hours 
after Frank passed on Dewey dictated a 
tribute. He was not able to change a 
word in this tribute because it was nec- 
esssary for him to go to San Francisco. 
He is now en route home. He asked me 
if I would read these words to you. I 
recognize that the beauty of his lan- 
guage is here, but the tone of this silver- 
tongued orator is not here. With great 
humility I should like to read these 
words to you, uncorrected, dictated for 
the first time, and read but very quickly 
by the author: 

TRIBUTE TO HON. FRANK FELLOWS, OF MAINE 

(By Hon. DEWEY SHORT, of Missouri) 

Mr. Speaker— 

“Break, break, break, 
On the cold grey stones, O Sea? 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
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O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the fgot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


Because of the suddenness of the shock 
and the overwhelming sorrow it has brought 
to me and all who knew him, I cannot ex- 
press my unutterable sadness over the death 
of FRANK FELLOWS, of Maine. 

He was truly the most interesting, colorful, 
and entertaining character I have ever met. 
A tonic in the depths of despair; a comfort 
in the hours of depression; an inspiration 
when all seemed lost; he spurred me, as all 
others who knew him, to new heights of 
glorious endeavor. 

FRANK FELLOWS was one man out of a mil- 
lion whose background, training, and educa- 
tion fitted him excellently well to represent 
the people of any congressional district. He 
came from Maine where the sun first hits 
the United States, and knowing full well 
the danger under which his own district and 
native State, as well as all of the Atlantic 
coast lived, he was never so small or nar- 
row as to forget the rest of the people who 
live-in a stretch of 3,000 miles—from Maine 
to California. 

FRANK FELLOWS was more or less an enigma 
to all people who did not know him. But to 
those of us who did know him, his thinking 
was clear, his heart was good, and his actions 
were sound. 

With all the other great statesmen who 
came from Maine, and they are myriad, who 
occupied exalted positions in all three 
branches of the Government—legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial—which time will not 
permit me to enumerate, he knew that ours 
is a new world with a philosophy of life that 
would ultimately set the world pattern. 

FRANK FELLOWS knew well that one must 
first take care of his own, but he also knew 
that we are one country, and in the words 
of Benjamin Franklin, “We must, indeed, all 
hang together, or most assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” 

From the moment he entered Congress he 
naturally and rightfully thought of his own 
district and his own people first, but he al- 
ways weighed the repercussion of his voice, 
vote, and action upon America as a whole. 

There was nothing small or narrow about 
the man whose memory we hold dear and 
whose death we today commemorate. He 
knew full well that the strength of this Na- 
tion depends upon not one of its isolated 
parts, but upon all its parts. In the truest 
sense FRANK FELLOWS was a Member of 
Congress not only from the State of Maine, 
but he was also a member of the whole 
United States of America. 

In these turbulent times it is easy for a 
Member of Congress to yield to pressure 
groups and yield to minority pressures, but 
FRANK FELLOWS, from the far-off northeast- 
ern corner of the United States, was a states- 
man in the truest sense, and thought only 
of the common weal. 

A profound student of the law, he under- 
stood the Constitution and therefore loved 
it. He believed in constitutional, represent- 
ative democracy in a republican form of 
government. And this is a republic, with a 
division and balance of powers between the 
Federal Government and its 48 States. 
Never did he do anything to undermine that 
fundamental concept of the founding 
fathers. 

On the other hand, while wishing every 
State and locality to have its full and fair 
share in the affairs of Government, he did not 
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surrender his fundamental conviction that 
we must remain one strong and united Na- 
tion. E 7 

Fundamentally, FRANK FELLOWS believed in 
the old-fashioned virtues of honesty, in- 
dustry, and frugality. He not only believed 
in them but he practiced them. $ 

If time permitted I could tell of his in- 
numerable discussions with me about both 
the philosophy of government and the phi- 
losophy of life, but I shall say that he wanted 
to give exact justice—as nearly as possible— 
to all who live within our borders. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss Frank 
FELLOWS, the astute trial lawyer, the hard- 
working and faithful Representative of his 
people and of the Nation—but rather I wish 
to speak of him in more or less personal 
terms. He was, without doubt, the most 
interesting, colorful, and entertaining man I 
have ever known. At times what seemed a 
rough exterior was only a facade or a camou- 
flage to cover the deepest interests of his 
mind and the gravest problems troubling his 
soul. He whistled to keep up courage. 

Burdened with heavy responsibilities, not 
only of State but of a personal nature, he 
knew what suffering was and gave unstint- 
ingly of himself to solve the problems—po- 
litical, social, economic, and personal that 
confronted him, Never was there a man who 
gave more unselfishly and generously of his 
substance or his brain, brawn, and soul to 
add to the sum of human happiness than 
Frank FELLOWS, of Maine. j 

For hours, all of us here, and particularly 
myself, have been held spellbound by his 
inimitable story-telling, his brilliant mind, 
sparkling wit, and exhilarating humor. He 
was a tonic to all who knew him. 

This fragile and frail mortal, keen and 
sensitive to every wind that blows and every 
word that is spoken, literally spent himself 
in the service of his colleagues and his fel- 
lowmen. 

In Congress and out of Congress FRANK 
FrLLows spent himself in trying to make 
other people both sensible and happy. Of 
course, he could not give the answer to all 
problems, nor could he alleviate all suffering, 
but that was due to his lack of physical 
strength rather than the lack of his moral 
courage, spiritual intuition, and absorbing 
desire to help everybody. 


“Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 

Let me die drunken with the dreamer's 
wine! 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 

Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine. 


“Let me go quickly, like a candlelight 
Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow. 
Give me high noon—and let it then be 
night! 
Thus would I go. 


“And grant that when I face the grisly thing, 
My song may trumpet down the gray 
perhaps. 
Oh, let me be a tune-swept fiddlestring 
That feels the master melody—and 
snaps!” 


Mr. Speaker, I feel so utterly incompetent 
and completely inadequate to express the 
thoughts that are in me concerning FRANK 
FeLLOWs that I perhaps should never have 
uttered a word. 

In closing let me say that this perfect 
mimic—the greatest Shakespearean actor I 
have ever seen or heard—a man who has 
understood me in my dismal, dark, and 
bright, shining moments, knew human na- 
ture as few people ever understand it. He 
has cheered me when I was sad; he has 
strengthened me when I was weak; he has 
corrected me when I was wrong; he has in 
all the vicissitudes of fortune proved to me 
that friendship is the most valuable thing in 
this world. I am fortunate, happy, and in- 
debted eternally for having met and known 


Frank FELLOWS. He was my friend and I 
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loved him. God bless him, his family, his 
friends, and the myriad hordes for whom he 
has done so much. 


No one could have more eloquently ex- 
pressed the feeling of all of us for Frank 
FELLOws than Dewey SHORT. I can only 
add these words—I think it was Shake- 
speare who said: 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to my soul with hoops of 
steel. 


Personally, I shall miss this great, out- 
standing friend. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, on the 
last day our colleague was present with 
us I sat with him in a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
matter of handling immigration and 
naturalization cases pending before us, 
Later on he came and sat beside me. 
Then, later that afternoon, before he de- 
parted for his home in Maine, he came 
back again. 

To know that within 1 week this splen- 
did man had passed to the Great Beyond 
is almost inconceivable. Yet as one lis- 
tens today to the many tributes coming 
from hearts sincere and earnest, all 
expressing a sense of deep personal 
loss, one can well think of the words of 
Samuel: 

And the king said unto his servants, “Know 
ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?” 


The first. thing that I learned about 
FRANK FELLOWS and my association with 
him in the 10 years that we served to- 
gether on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, sitting side by side, was his love 
of human nature and his fellow man. I 
never knew a man who thought more 
kindly of his fellow man than he. I do 
not recall a single instance of his ever 
speaking evil of one of his associates or 
companions, 

The second was his intense American- 
ism: He was a genuine American. He 
believed in America, and he stood for 
everything that we believe in the form of 
our constitutional government. He was 
determined, to the best of his ability, that 
everything he could do to uphold our 
Government he would do. He did it with 
fearlessness and with courage. 

The other thing about FRANK FELLOWS 
which impressed me as a fellow lawyer 
was his splendid mind. He had been a 
clerk of the United States court and I 
had been a United States district attor- 
ney. We frequently conversed on those 
things that touched the matter of pro- 
cedure in our Federal courts. I found 
him to be a wellspring of knowledge and 
information. Many were his ideas that 
were of value, that have since gone into 
the statute laws of these United States of 
America. 

Surely a great and good man has 
passed on. All of us who came in con- 
tact with him are richer, fuller, wiser, 
and better for having known Frank 
FELLOWS. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Dr, 
JUDD. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is prob- 
able that his country will longest re- 
member our departed colleague, FRANK 
FELLOWS, for the remarkable legislative 
contributions he made, particularly in 
a specific field, the Displaced Persons 
Act, which I think all will agree was as 
much if not more his work than that of 
any other single Member. In the 9 
years I have been privileged to serve in 
this House I have never heard a finer 
presentation than his of so complicated 
and difficult a bill, so subject to emotional 
reaction, misinterpretation, and preju- 
dice. I think that perhaps in the be- 
ginning he may have been inclined to 
be opposed to some of its philosophy or 
provisions, but he was a completely 
honest man and when convinced by the 
facts of the tragic situation, he came 
before us with complete mastery of the 
subject, and presented it with logic and 
persuasion that were irresistible. I ad- 
mired, with the highest kind of appreci- 
ation, the ability, the brilliance, the lu- 
cidity of his mind, the versatility of his 
talents, the skill of his argument. 

But those of us who got to know him 
well will remember him longest for the 
kind of person he was, as his country will 
remember him longest for the contribu- 
tions he made to its laws. Frank was a 
man who saw through pretense or dema- 
goguery or stuffed-shirtism as quickly 
and penetratingly as any person I ever 
knew. He despised double talk and in- 
tellectual dishonesty. He had no use for 
a fourfiusher. On the other hand no- 
body was more responsive to genuine- 
ness or more kindly, sympathetic, and 
helpful to his colleagues on every oc- 
casion than was FRANK FELLOWS. 

It was my privilege last fall to be in 
his home town of Bangor, Maine, and 
there to be in his home and among his 
host of friends, I think the people of 
Maine appreciated him and, therefore, 
loved him more than anybody else could 
because they being good, down East 
Yankees like himself understood him, in- 
cluding the apparent bluntness and di- 
rectness of his manner at times. They 
admired him all the more because he 
was so fine a representative of the best 
in the kind of distinctive culture that 
had been developed in that part of our 
country with its stalwart, vigorous, rug- 
ged Americanism. The open affection 
with which the people of his city and dis- 
trict held him was the loveliest kind of 
thing that any normal human being 
could crave as the highest possible re- 
ward his people could give him. 

Frank’s was a sensitive spirit, a kindly 
spirit, in which deep seriousness was 
coupled with an infectious gaiety. He 
enjoyed life and friends to the full. 

Our profound sympathy goes out to 
his family and his friends. We cannot 
be sorry for him; in a sense our deepest 
sorrow must be for them and for our- 
selves who must go on without him. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as a native of Maine I am ex- 
tremely proud that my native State pro- 
Gueed sich a man as FRANK FELLOWS. 
Many of the fine charecteristics of the 
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Maine people showed in FRANK FELLOWS, 
He perfected that ruggedness and with 
it went on to great intellectual heights, 
and his ruggedness was tempered with 
great tenderness. My profound sym- 
pathy goes out to his wife and his chil- 
dren. They have a great heritage. 

Just before the recess—in fact it was 
just after the control bill was considered 
in the House, I was speaking to him 
about his speech and his service here in 
the Congress and asked him why he did 
not seek wider fields of public service. 
He coughed and thumped himself on the 
chest and said “This would not stand it.” 
I thought he was joking and did not 
realize that undoubtedly he had had 
warnings of the future and the end that 
awaited him. So he had great physical 
courage in carrying on his service to his 
district, his State, and his country. 

I was privileged and highly honored 
to be selected as a representative of the 
Congress at his funeral. I arrived at 
Bangor and had a small purchase to 
make, I tried to pay for it but the clerk 
said there was no charge for this, that 
any friend of Frank FELLOWS should be 
served. It was the same at the hotel 
where I had taken a room for a few 
hours: After a long automobile ride I 
went back to the hotel and went to pay 
my bill. The manager said “There is no 
charge for a friend of FRANK FELLOWS.” 
That was a great tribute to our col- 
league. 

Then I saw in the streets everywhere 
the love, devotion, and veneration in 
which the people of his own community 
held him. At his funeral as they filed 
past his casket, men and women stopped 
and touched him on the shoulder, as if 
they could not bear to let him go. It 
was their last physical touch of him 
and it seemed as if they touched him 
also to gain strength from him to go on 
with their lives and duties. 

FRANK FELLOWS was one of the most 
able—one of our greatest legislators. We 
needed him but we have had to let him 
go, just as his townspeople had to let 
him go, with that touch of love and af- 
fection. But the touch of his friendly 
personality we have had from him, and 
that his people who loved him so dearly 
have had, will never be lost. It is like 
a great growth of affection and devo- 
tion—an inspiration that we shall al- 
ways have with us. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess period while on a semipro- 
fessional and official trip, my family and 
I went up to Canada for a brief period. 
Upon returning to the Capital City I 
learned for the first time that one of 
my associates of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee had answered his final roll call. I 
was so shocked and astounded for the 
moment that I kept saying, “It is not 
so, it is not so.” 

We can hardly realize how fast these 
gentlemen slip from among us and in 
all candor it seems to me that the 
brightest and most capable go first, as 
falls the choicest and most luscious fruit 
first from the tree. In school we were 
taught that like poles repel and unlike 
poles attract. 
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The gentleman whose memory we 
mourn this morning had the good for- 
tune of being born at one end of our 
great country while I first saw the light 
of day at the other extreme end, So, as 
in physics unlike poles attract. 

When I was honored by gaining a place 
on the Judiciary Committee, having 
through the years sought to perfect my- 
self in the knowledge of the law, I rec- 
ognized in Frank FELLOWS a profound 
student of the law. And upon hearing 
this morning for the first time a history 
of his early life as given to us by the 
distinguished gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. HALE], I am not surprised that he 
was a great lawyer because he was be- 
gotten in the law. Since the days of 
his early youth he has been in public 
office three-fourths of the threescore 
years he was permitted to live. That 
period of time he had spent in public 
office of high trust, and naturally he 
has absorbed a profound knowledge of 
our law. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a privilege 
to have served here with so distinguished 
a scholar. Not only was he versed in 
the law but, as has already been stated 
this morning, he knew the classics, he 
knew the Scriptures, and frequently and 
appropriately quoted from the same. 
But I was not only impressed with his 
knowledge of the law, I was inpressed 
with his good humor. Before coming 
here this morning I sought these lines 
from the pen of the bard who said, in 
speaking of a character like our departed 
friend: 

Even tho’ you're only make-believing 

Laugh! Clown! Laugh! 
Even tho’ something inside is grieving 
Laugh! Clown! Laugh! 


I had the privilege of going overseas 
with this distinguished gentleman and 
lawyer. I knew him intimately, and am 
therefore capable of evaluating his great 
capacity and his unwavering desire to 
serve humanity everywhere. Although I 
belong to a different political party from 
that to which he was born, I coveted him 
as my intimate friend and adviser. 
Somewhere I read that when a ship- 
builder goes out to select timbers for the 
laying of the ship’s keel he does not go 
to some tropical climate, perhaps like my 
own section of this great country, but he 
climbs some Alpine cliff where the con- 
trary winds constantly twist and pressure 
the timbers so as to get wood of sufficient 
strength for a proper keel. So, it is in 
this case. FRANK FELLoWs was born in 
the extreme northern part of our coun- 
try, and spent his entire life there. Have 
you not been impressed with the fact 
that you have never heard a man refer 
to him as Mr. FEeLtows, or as Congress- 
man FetLows? It would be entirely in- 
appropriate so to address him with any 
title. He was simply FRANK FELLOWS. I 
often talked with him about his family, 
since it just happens that he and I have 
the same number of children. They 
have a great satisfaction in knowing that 
he left to them a good and honored name, 
and we are reminded from Holy Writ it- 
self that a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
FELLOWS was genuine in every sense of 
the word. He was a great American, a 
great patriot. He stood for everything 
that was big and fine and good. He 
never compromised a principle. FRANK 
FELLOWS was truly one of God's noble- 
men. God rest his soul. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN]. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible for me to express my feelings 
on this occasion. 
I can truthfully say that in the passing 
of Frank FELLows another milestone 
along the highway of life has become a 
monument to a departed friend. 
Not only was he my personal friend, 
but he was one of the best friends this 
Nation has ever had. Someone has de- 
scribed those friendships that spring up 
between members of the different parties 
in the House, as the flowers that over- 
hang the walls of party politics. Such 
was the friendship that existed between 
FRANK FELLOWS and your humble serv- 
ant. 
I can say without fear of successful 
contradiction that FRANK FELLOWS was 
one of the finest men with whom I have 
ever served. If his party had possessed 
the wisdom to nominate Frank FELLOWS 
for President of the United States in 
1940, or 1944, or in 1948, and had let the 
country know what he stood for, and 
made the people understand his real 
merits and his real devotion to his coun- 
try’s welfare, his undaunted courage, and 
unchanging Americanism, the chances 
are that he would have been elected. 
If he had been President of the United 
States, we might have avoided the hor- 
rible catastrophe through which our 
country has passed, and the chances are 
that we would not now be looking over 
the precipice into that dark chasm of 
uncertainty that now confronts us. 
There is nothing that I can say that 
would add to those wonderful tributes 
that have already heen paid him by. 
Members on both sides of the House, but 
I am taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity to express my profound sorrow at 
this untimely passing of one of the great- 
est Americans I have ever known. My 
sympathies go out to his bereaved fam- 
ily, as well as to our great country, in 
this hour of peril when such men as 
FRANK FELLOWS are so badly needed to 
help steer the ship of state through the 
perilous waters in which we now find 
ourselves. 
Gop BLESS His SACRED MEMORY 

May the rolling of the mighty deep, whose 
billows round us play, 

Wart him to some sacred place, some haven 
far away 

Where the weary soul may find the bliss for 
which it sighs, 

Where sorrow never lives, and friendship 
never dies. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in this testimonial to the 
memory of our dearly beloved colleague, 
FRANK FELLOWS, and especially with my 
colleagues who have paid him the high 
tributes he so munificently deserves in 
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the sponsoring of the displaced-persons 
legislation. I was a member of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which looked into that question. 
Frank FELLOWS eloquent voice and fine 
mind was, I think, one of the deciding 
factors in finally performing that great 
humanitarian and statesmanlike act as 
represented by that legislation. 

I was a rather frequent companion of 
Frank's and his secretary at breakfast in 
the cafeteria. We managed to have some 
wonderful times together. 

I should like to feel, Mr. Speaker, that 
we will all remember Frank FELLOWS by 
his unique chuckle which we all knew 
so well, and continue to hear its echoes 
in this Chamber for many years to come, 
I can remember after teller votes, 
whether Members voted with or against 
what Frank thought was the right thing 
to do, there was always that chuckle at 
the back rail. That was the eternal and 
final leveler, so that every Member felt 
that, having done what his conscience 
dictated, at least in this House as exem- 
plified by FRANK FELLOWS as a Member 


of the House, it was completely under- 


stood. 

Perhaps the highest tribute that can 
be paid to a man’s memory is that it shall 
be joyous to his colleagues for as long as 
they remember and can serve. That is 
what Frank FELLOWS’ memory means to 
me. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden passing on August 27 of our 
esteemed colleague, FRANK FELLOWS, was 
a stunning shock particularly to those of 
us who were closely associated with him 
in his activities in the House. When I 
last saw him, at the late night session 
just before the recess, he seemed in the 
best of health and certainly in the best of 
spirits. It should serve as a constant re- 
minder to all of us that the messenger 
of death ofttimes comes when he is least 
expected and at a time when future plans 
and expectations seem most alluring. 

It was in 1941 that FRANK FELLOWS 
first entered this Chamber as a Member 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress. Two 
years later, in the succeeding Congress, 
he was elected as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. An excellent 
lawyer, he readily adapted himself to the 
functions and responsibilities of that as- 
signment. His keen intellect and untir- 
ing zeal was soon made manifest to his 
fellow committee members and as a con- 
sequence his advice was most welcome 
and his influence increased with great 
rapidity. During the Eightieth Congress, 
he served as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, a subject that had not hitherto been 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. He thoroughly famil- 
iarized himself with those intricate prob- 
lems and in consequence, discharged his 
responsibilities promptly, intelligently, 
and humanely. Largely through his in- 
fluence, legislation introduced and spon- 
sored by him was enacted into law which 
authorized the admission into our coun- 
try of thousands of homeless refugees, 
who for no fault of their own but because 
of the ruthlessness of war, had been driv- 
en from their homes, had no place to go, 
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and no opportunity to earn livelihoods 
for themselves or their families. Prob- 
ably few, if any, of these future American 
citizens will ever realize that the per- 
severance and influence of FRANK FEL- 
Lows was in a large measure responsible 
for the great opportunity accorded to 
them to come to our shores, live with lib- 
erty-loving peoples and become citizens 
of the greatest nation under God's do- 
minion. 

FRANK FELLOWS loved the law; he loved 
his work in Congress; but more than 
that, he loved human beings. He always 
endeavored to lessen the load that the 
other fellow was carrying. A kind word, 
a helping hand, a joke, a funny story— 
those were his stocks in trade. Even the 
seriousness of weighty problems under 
consideration did not deter him from 
saying a kind word or doing a kind deed 
where he thought it might be helpful. A 
few weeks ago, in the last speech he made 
on the floor of this House, during the 
debate over a highly controversial con- 
stitutional subject in which he had strong 
convictions, he paused in the few minutes 
allotted to him, to pay tribute to the 
character and ability of a colleague who 
had resigned from Congress and was 
about to sever his connections with offi- 
cial Washington. 

FRANK FELLOWS was an able Represent- 
ative of the great State of Maine; he 
earned the respect of the Members of this 
House; his good deeds and ready witti- 
cisms will ever leave pleasant memories 
with those who knew him well; his ac- 
complishments as a legislator, have given 
and will continue to give happiness to 
thousands. 

Mr. HALE.. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
GoopwIN I. 

Mr. GCODWIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the sudden death of FRANK FEL- 
Lows came to me as a great shock and 
with it a distinct sense of personal loss. 
His office was across the hall from my 
own and I was associated with him in 
the Committee on the Judiciary. His 
unexpected passing is also a great per- 
sonal loss to many of his colleagues in 
the House, especially those who knew 
him best, but aside from any sense of 
personal loss the loss to his State and 
Nation seems almost like an irreparable 
one. In these troublous times calling for 
calm and balanced judgment on the part 
of everyone in places of influence, the 
country can ill afford to lose the benefit 
of his wisdom and experience in the 
councils of this Chamber. 

He once told me that when he came to 
Congress one of the wisest statesmen the 
State of Maine has ever sent to Wash- 
ington advised him that his usefulness 
to his constituents and his service to the 
Nation would not necessarily be meas- 
ured by the number of speeches he made 
in the House. We can well realize that 
he followed that sage advice with the 
result that on those too rare occasions 
when he did take the floor, he was always 
assured of an attentive ear from us all. 

Probably the secret of his effectiveness 
in debate was his rare quality of being 
able to combine delicious bon-mots of 
scintillating wit with genuine nuggets of 
real wisdom, 
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In addition to having a rare sense of 
humor, Frank had at the same time a 
solemn realization of the obligations im- 
posed by public service and that, after 
all, is certainly one of the chief ingre- 
dients going into the making of a states- 
man. His voting record consistently re- 
flects his own considered independent 
judgment as to what would be best for 
his people and for the country. The term 
“political expediency” was entirely ab- 
sent from his vocabulary. He thorough- 
ly enjoyed his work in the Committee 
on the Judiciary and took his duties there 
most seriously. Being an industrious 
student of the law with an impressive 
background of legal experience in both 
State and Federal courts, the opinions 
and views expressed by him in the com- 
mittee were always listened to with the 
greatest respect. 

He was a versatile man with many 
talents. In addition to being an effec- 
tive debater, he was constantly sought 
after as an orator in political campaigns. 
A story teller par-excellence, he was one 
of the best toastmasters and after-dinner 
speakers we shall ever meet. 

The impressive and largely attended 
funeral services at Bangor furnish 
abundant and eloquent evidence of the 
high esteem in which he was held by 
the people of Maine. 

I am sure the recollection of the rare 
qualities of Frank FELLOWS will forever 
remain as a hallowed memory in the 
hearts of us all. 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
last of my colleagues with whom I visit- 
ed before leaving for the short recess 
vacation which we have just completed 
was my long-time and beloved friend, 
Frank FELLOWS., It was, indeed, a mat- 
ter of great distress to me to see in the 
papers while I was at one of the north- 
ern Minnesota lakes that he was taken 
ill. I did not know he had died until I 
came down to the office this morning, so 
that I have not had an opportunity, as 
have some of my colleagues, in preparing 
some of the beautiful tributes which they 
have so justly paid to him. 

FRANK FeLLows and I came to this 
Congress in January of 1941 together. I 
was immediately attracted to him by his 
ability and his mental honesty. He 
never had difficulty discerning the froth 
or fuzziness of an argument and picking 
out both the weakness and the logic 
which made up that which is called leg- 
islative debate. Neither did he ever have 
any trouble in discriminating between 
principle and that which was unsound; 
nor in making up his mind as to what 
his judgment should be upon any piece 
of legislation. He made his judgment 
without regard to the political expedi- 
ency of any decision, and I think I was 
as close to him on many of his decisions 
as any of my colleagues of the House, 

I remember so well in 1942 when we 
were of a very small minority of 16 who 
voted against the then drafting of 18- 
year-olds. I recall that Frank and I had 
without any prearrangement discussed 
the matter rather briefly and then made 
up our minds and voted and we after- 
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ward concluded that that was the po- 
litical end of both of us. Strangely, to 
him and to me, that has been one of the 
great satisfying votes that we have made 
in the House of Representatives. 

I recall so well his concern, love, and 
affection for his family as particularly 
evidenced for his son Bill, the youngest 
of his children, who has been with him 
so much of the time in Washington. 
The deep comradeship and affection that 
existed between them was something 
which was beautiful to see between 
father and son. 

Ican recall the delightful periods when 
Frank would entertain us with stories or 
literally by the hour recite Shakespeare, 
or the poets, or the classics. He was 
a master of delivery and a master of his- 
trionics. He could put on a one-man 
Shakespeare play if he decided that that 
was the thing his colleagues would like 
to hear. Somehow Frank—and I know 
his frustration so well—chose at times to 
play the role of Pagliacci, and he would 
sing to you and make light to cover up a 
breaking heart or a frustration which 
some of us here feel rather deeply. 
Somehow, I think it is tragic that some of 
our colleagues may not have understood 
him as well, and the particular role that 
he chose to play, because he was very 
brilliant, and able, and courageous; he 
chose to keep from you and from me 
oftentimes both the physical and mental 
distress which he had by putting on the 
clown robes of Pagliacci, because he 
thought it would be more pleasant to 
entertain us than to belabor us with his 
own concerns and problems. 

He leaves a host of friends back in his 
district, and I can realize the deep af- 
fection they had for Frank as we of this 
House had who knew him for what he 
was—a genuine, humane, kindly, able 
individual who despised deception and 
hyprocrisy and who loved his country 
with a depth that few, if any, equal. 

FRANK FeLLOws was not inclined to 
speak often, but when he did his out- 
standing ability to present facts and the 
sheer brilliance of his argument made 
him one of the most respected and ef- 
fective molders of legislation. One of 
the most outstanding examples I have 
seen in the 11 years that I have been a 
Member of the House was his leadership 
on the so-called displaced persons legis- 
lation. By the use of his brilliance, his 
sincerity, and persuasion, he led the 
passage of that legislation, which was 
complex, at a time when its passage was 
both unpopular and uncertain, and by 
his sheer efforts left as a landmark a 
monument to his forensic ability and his 
power of persuasion. 

I considered Frank one of my closest 
friends. I shall miss him tremendously. 
The world has been a more enjoyable 
and a better place for me to live in be- 
cause of FRANK FELLOWS. 

Not only has the State of Maine lost 
a great son but the Congress and the 
country have lost a much needed Mem- 
ber of our society. 

To his loved ones I extend my deepest 
sympathy, and particularly do I do so to 
his son, Bill, 
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Reverently I say, eternal rest grant 
unto him, O Lord; and may perpetual 
light shine upon him. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
rise to offer any extensive eulogy on the 
life of Frank FELLOWS; I do not believe 
I am well enough acquainted with his 
life and his experiences here in Congress 
to do that. I had never seen FRANK 
FELLOws until I came here on January 3 
of this year. I knew little of his back- 
ground and of the constructive leader- 
ship which he had furnished us for a 
number of years until I came here this 
afternoon, But there is one attribute 
about which I should like to speak very 
briefly and that is the warm personality 
of FRANK FELLOWS. 

I met him on the first day I entered 
the Congress, on January 3, and I shall 
never forget that friendly handclasp, 
that greeting, and that smile which he 
extended to me. As a freshman in this 
body it meant a great deal and was an 
encouragement and an inspiration. As 
I saw him day after day, I found that 
he always met me with that smile and 
that greeting. 

That smile and that greeting grew into 
a very warm friendship and while my 
own experiences with FRANK FELLOWS 
have been brief, I want you to know that 
I shall miss him just as much as any 
Member of this House who has served 
with him for many years. I shall feel 
his loss very keenly. You will remem- 
ber him for his constructive statesman- 
ship perhaps, for his leadership in this 
body, for the many fine things he has 
done as a legislator, but I shall remem- 
ber him principally for his warmth of 
personality and that kindly greeting 
which I received from him day after day. 
It meant much to me as a freshman in 
this House. I know that what we say 
here can assuage but little the grief his 
family must bear in the midst of such 
devastating circumstances, but I want to 
join with you in extending to them my 
very deepest sympathies in this hour of 
their great loss. 

We have lost a true friend, a fine Amer- 
ican and a constructive leader in this 
House. 

Mr, HALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Mc- 
DonovucuH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
realize how inadequate words are on an 
occasion of this kind in assuaging the 
feelings of the family, friends, and ac- 
quaintances of one of our great col- 
leagues, Mr. FRANK FELLOWS. I never 
served on a committee with Mr. FELLOWS. 
My intimacy with him was as a Member 
of the House. 

I recall that when I first came to Con- 
gress he was one of the first to introduce 
himself to me and to give me the benefit 
of his broad experience. Later I realized 
what a great man he was. When on the 
infrequent occasions he would take the 
floor to speak on important legislation, 
he commanded the respectful attention 
of all present. Every one of us has been 
inspired by the wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of a great student of government. 
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FRANK FELLOWS, in my opinion, repre- 
sented the rugged shores of the State of 
Maine in the character and courage that 
he displayed on many occasions in deter- 
mining issues in this House and in com- 
mittee. We Californians are especially 
grateful to him for his consideration and 
understanding of our tidelands problem 
and his effective support of that impor- 
tant legislation in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in the House. FRANK FEL- 
LOWS was a man of sound judgment, high 
morals, keen perception, and an engaging 
sense of humor. We mourn his passing; 
we will miss his presence here. It will 
be difficult to replace his abilities in this 
House and I join with the rest of my 
colleagues in expressing my sympathy 
to those who are left behind to mourn his 
loss. 

Mr. HALE. 
gentleman 
SCHWABE]. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to join with my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle who 
have paid such deserving tributes to the 
memory of one who recently departed 
from our midst. I would be but repeat- 
ing the many things that have been said 
of him, of his statesmanship, his ability, 
his character, and his genuineness if I 
were to express my feelings along the 
lines that have been expressed. But on 
this occasion I want to add one further 
tribute to Frank FELLOWS and our mem- 
ory of him. Usually a man is best known 
by his neighbors and his friends, those 
among whom he has lived his entire life. 
My privilege week before last was to visit 
in many of the towns in his district, his 
home town of Bangor, included, and I 
want to say that the people there loved 
Frank FELLOWS for his genuineness of 
character. He was truly and typically 
a Representative of the people of his 
congressional district of the State of 
Maine. That is the true test that we can 
always apply in determining what a 
man’s real worth is: What do his 
friends and neighbors think of him? 
They loved him and were eager to express 
their kindest appreciation of his friend- 
ship and his representation of them in 
Congress. We shall all miss him sorely. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may be 
permitted to extend their remarks at this 
point in the Recorp on the passing of 
FRANK FELLOWS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
profound regret that I read of the un- 
timely passing of our dear friend and 
colleague, the Honorable FRANK FEL- 
Lows—the able, conscientious, fearless, 
and distinguished Representative from 
the great State of Maine. In my humble 
opinion, Mr, Speaker, one of the most 
lovable persons whom it has been my 
good fortune ever to know has been 
called by the Master of all lodges, na- 
tions, and men to that great mansion of 
rest on high. 

The name FRANK FELLOWS shall live 
on in the hearts of all who knew him. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
from Oklahoma (Mr. 
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He was frank and sincere, thereby ap- 
propriately bearing his given name of 
Frank. He likewise was a great and 
wonderful fellow and this fits in perfect- 
ly with the surname that he bore with 
distinction, honor, and luster. 

FRANK FELLOWS was not only a fine 
lawyer, a gifted speaker, an outstanding 
progressive-conservative, alert, intelli- 
gent, fair and able legislator but—what’s 
more—he was a sweet and kind char- 
acter. Never, in all of the time that I 
have known him, did I ever hear him 


say or see him do an unkind or selfish. 


thing to another person. 

Of all the fine legislation that he spon- 
sored none shall ever exceed or over- 
shadow the act that bore his name in the 
Eightieth Congress when he was chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization—the Fellows 
bill to authorize the admission of those 
poor unfortunate displaced persons of 
Europe into the United States. In my 
judgment, had it not been for the hon- 
est, fair and unbiased approach given to 
the subject by FRANK FELLOWS, there 
would have been no legislation to allow 
a haven to these persecuted, mistreated 
mortals who bore the scars of Hitler’s 
butchery and savagery upon their ema- 
ciated bodies—their almost broken spir- 
its and their troubled hearts. 

FRANK FELLOWS remembered his 
Bible—and applied the story of the Good 
Samaritan here in modern times to 
those who had been robbed, beaten, 
maimed and forsaken. If FRANK FEL- 
Lows had never done another kind act 
of any description the good Lord would 
have prepared a place for him in Heav- 
en for his great, good and kind work in 
behalf of destitute and neglected man- 
kind. Let me add here my friends, lest 
we forget, that he sponsored the dis- 
placed persons legislation at a time when 
it was not too popular and long even 
before the American people knew the 
facts and had opened up their hearts 
and their homes to these unfortunates 
who were left without homes, property 
and, in many, many instances, without 
loved ones—due to the barbaric treat- 
ment and the wholesale murdering tac- 
tics of Adolf Hitler. 

Personally, Mr. Speaker, I am a bet- 
ter man for having known, admired and 
loved FRANK FELLOWS. He was a genu- 
ine source of inspiration to me and to 
all who came his way. Truly, sir, FRANK 
FELLOWws let his light so shine before men 
that they might see his good works and 
glorify our Father who art in heaven. 

To his dear family, I extend my heart- 
felt sympathy. The State of Maine and 
the entire country mourns the loss of a 
great statesman, an outstanding Ameri- 
can, and a God-fearing and God-loving 
individual. 

God give us the wisdom, the patience, 
the foresight, the courage, and the abil- 
ity of this great man during these trying 
days that lie ahead to “save our America 
as we know it” and pass it on to our 
children and our children’s children— 
free and proud. Such was Frank’s 
creed—his aim—and during his life’s 
span—his accomplishment. We must 
carry on his work from here. God rest 
his blessed soul in peace. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
FELLOws combined to a rare degree those 
qualities which make for warm and last- 
ing friendships. Few Members in my 
experience have been equally loved by 
their colleagues of all shades of political 
affiliation or economic or social outlook. 
It was the exception to leave even a 
short conversation with Frank without 
taking away some gem of thought or 
expression. 

Due to my service on the Committee 
on the Judiciary where Frank served 
with such marked ability and fidelity, it 
was my privilege to sit next to him in 
many committee sessions. I can truth- 
fully say that I count these contacts 
among the richest experiences in my 
congressional life. 

My own feeling of personal loss is so 
keen that I could not trust myself to ex- 
press orally the sentiments which I feel 
so deeply. Yet it would be selfish in the 
extreme were it not recognized that the 
blow of his sudden death to those of us 
who knew him so intimately and loved 
him so sincerely is not comparable to 
the irreparable loss which his family, 
his congressional district, his State, and 
his Nation have suffered. 

To all of them, and to his devoted 
secretary, Miss Hazel, who faithfully and 
diligently served for so many years both 
Frank and his father, I join in extend- 
ing deepest sympathy and most pro- 
found regret. ` 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always difficult to choose language which 
fully expresses the real feelings we have 
upon the death of a colleague, and that 
is particularly true when we speak of 
a colleague who was a close friend. But 
I do want to add my tribute to what has 
been said so eloquently here this after- 
noon. 

FRANK FELLOWS was a close personal 
friend of my father. When I came to 
Congress he immediately welcomed me 
and since that time I have thought of 
him as one of my closest personal 
friends. 

As a native of Maine I knew of his 
outstanding reputation as a lawyer and 
as a public official. But in my associa- 
tion here with him the reasons for that 
reputation became crystal clear. No one 
could doubt Frank FELLOws’s complete 
honesty and integrity. The sincerity of 
his convictions and the ability so evident 
in his expression of those convictions 
marked him as one of the outstanding 
men in the Congresses in which he 
served. 

There were many ways in which he 
demonstrated that but I think one of 
the most vivid examples was his han- 
dling of the so-called displaced persons 
bill. I am sure that all of us who were 
here at that time recognized that that 
bill became law largely because of the 
brilliant way in which he guided it here 
on the floor. y 

I know that we all recognized the 
warmth of his personality. As devoted 
to duty and conscientious as he was, 
he could always find time to do those 
things which endeared him to all of his 
friends. With his offices on the same 
ficor as my own, I recall so well the 
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times when he would step in as he passed 
by just to pay a little visit with my staff 
and myself. 

This Congress is the poorer because 
he is not with us today. This country 
can ill afford to lose such a devoted and 
able Representative. But the record he 
made here will serve as a continued in- 
spiration to all of us. 

I do want to join in extending my most 
sincere sympathy to Mrs. Fellows and to 
their children. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
FELLOWS was a fine, a kindly, and a noble 
man. His service to his district, his 
State, and his country was of a high 
order. His was a statesmanship of the 
best type. We shall miss him terribly 
and always. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, FRANK FELLOWS, of Maine, died 
suddenly. 

He was the sixth Member of this 
House to pass away since the Eighty- 
second Congress convened in January of 
this year. 

Death is no novelty, because it is the 
twin of life, but when it strikes suddenly 
at one who was close to us it is difficult 
to adjust our thinking to it. 

I was a member of the congressional 
delegation that was present at the serv- 
ices and at the interment. 

As the mournful procession left ivy- 
covered All Souls Congregational 
Church, in Bangor, Maine, to wend its 
way through 18 miles of rolling country- 
side to Bucksport, where Frank FELLOWS 
was born and where he was laid to rest, 
I understood why he loved the rich green 
beauty of his native State and how re- 
luctant he must have been to leave it. 

Frank FELLows was not old in years. 
He was even younger in spirit. 

Even as the unspoiled natural loveli- 
ness of the hills and lakes and pine trees 
of Maine. 

I enjoyed working with FRANK FEL- 
LOWS as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

It was my belief that I knew him well 
in life. But until I joined with others in 
that final tribute and spoke with the 
folks back home who knew and loved 
him from childhood, I never appreciated 
the origins of his fine mind and his 
personal integrity. 

A man’s family, his friends, and his 
environment is often the key to the man 
himself. 

Maine and its people are hard-work- 
ing, honest, and independent. From the 
individual to the State a premium is 
placed on self-reliance. They do not 
seek the easy way of dependence. In 
this way character is formed—the char- 
acter that develops children into men 
and women who earn their own way in 
life, the character that will encourage 
and help others without babying them. 
The character that is desperately needed 
to prevent a deterioration of our na- 
tional fiber. 

FRANK FELLOWS made his mark in life. 

He was devoted to his profession of 
law and to his responsibilities as a pub- 
lic servant. He knew that good hus- 
bandry must be practiced in the conduct 
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of government as in the managemei:t of 
one’s own personal affairs. 

Because he liked a “free life” for him- 
self he wanted others to have the same 
opportunity, As a member of the Dis- 
placed Persons Committee he studied the 
problem in Europe. When he returned 
he fought tirelessly for legislation that 
opened the gates of the United platos 
to thousands of refugees. 

This, above all, was evidence of his 
manly humanity. 

Because Frank was on the other side 
of the aisle there were many issues on 
which we were divided. There were 
other measures on which I learned from 
his clear and lucid exposition of the op- 
position’s viewpoint. For the future of 
our great Nation I hope that the Repub- 
lican Party will continue to develop lead- 
ers with his intelligence, his courage, 
and his sincere faith in the principles of 
constitutional government. 

He never retreated into cynicism or 
surrendered to cowardly compromise. 

His example of service should be 
perpetuated. 

In an age where impressionable youth 
sees too many headline stories of crime, 
and corruption, and moral dereliction, 
temptingly presented in terms of money 
and power and arrogance, we need to 
give them better examples after which 
to pattern their own lives. 

I wish that they had the opportunity 
to know and admire the late Congress- 
man FRANK FELLOWS. 

If they did, they would be better 
Americans, better fathers and mothers, 
respected, admired, and loved by all 
whom they meet on the journey through 
mortal life to the blessings of eternity. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, There 
is a line by Tennyson that reads: “I do 
but sing because I must.” This could 
have been said by our departed friend, 
FRANK FELLOWS. 

He loved to sing, and it has been my 
personal privilege to participate with 
him on several occasions as a part of a 
so-called congressional quartet. His love 
of music, and his enthusiasm for ex- 
pressing himself through music reveals 
the noble character of the man. He had 
music in his heart, because he loved life. 
He loved people, and he brought com- 
fort and happiness to countless numbers 
in countless ways. 

Words cannot express the loss I per- 
sonally feel with the passing of FRANK 
FELLOows. He meant a great deal to me 
as a close friend whose good fellowship 
and counsel I have had during the 10 
years or so he has served in this House. 

In the fullest sense, FRANK FELLOWS 
was an able representative of the peo- 
ple. He served with distinction. Dur- 
ing his service in the House he made a 
real contribution to the work of the Con- 
gress. He played an outstanding role in 
the work of the Committee on Judiciary, 
particularly with respect to legislation 
pertaining to our complex immigration 
and naturalization laws. All of us recog- 
nized his legal talents and forensic skill. 
All of us knew his great love of country. 
He placed his country above every other 
consideration, 
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I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. I share their great loss. Of 
FRANK FELLOWS’ passing I shall say: 

Life’s race well run, 
Life's work well done, 
Life’s victory won, 
Now cometh rest, 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the character of our beloved colleague, 
FRANK FELLOWS, there were elements of 
strength like the granite of his beloved 
New England, but there were also quali- 
ties of warmth and gentleness like those 
of the poets of his native region. He 
made friends of many of us who live far 
from Maine, friendships that had little 
to do with legislation. For many of us 
it meant an enriching influence during 
55 years of his distinguished service 

ere. 

Shortly before his death he came 
across the aisle to speak to me about a 
personal matter, and in the conversa- 
tion there were forebodings so slight that 
he dared not express them, but I could 
sense a determination to confront his 
fears with the great strength of charac- 
ter which we know he possessed. I am 
confident that in the closing period of 
his life there was a reliance upon the 
same sources of strength which produced 
the beautiful and familiar lines: 

And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffied oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden death of a friend and col- 
league brings a shocking sense of loneli- 
ness and frustration. It also brings home 
the realization of the fleeting time of 
life and the inevitableness of the final 
accounting. But, as time passes, this 
feeling of helplessness is dissipated by the 
glory of the friendship and the helpful- 
ness of the life that has ended, and we 
that are left living are endowed with 
new courage. 

Frank FELLOWS was my friend, and I 
was happy in that friendship. He was 
endowed with an alert mind, steeped in 
definite moral convictions concerning our 
Nation’s welfare and nourished by a de- 
sire to be with people so that he might 
make friends and share their lives. He 
had a long and honorable service on be- 
half of his great State, and was modest 
about his achievements. Those whom he 
represented in the Congress knew him 
well and showed their confidence and 
affection for him each time he ran for 
office. But, with all the trust and af- 
fection they showered on him, he re- 
mained humble and unspoiled—a true 
sign of greatness. 

Abhorring hypocrisy and deceit, with 
his penetrating mind he uncovered it 
and laid it bare. His wit was quick but 
never venomous; he made friends readily 
but never abused friendship or treated 
it lightly; he was loved by those who 
knew him, and it may be said that the 
Congress of the United States will never 
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see his like again in many a long year, 
Life is empty without him, but life is 
richer for having known him. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing con- 
dolences to the family of our beloved 
Member, FRANK FELLOWS. I have known 
FRANK FELLOWS since he first joined us 
in 1940. There is no one—I say, no 
one—who did not feel the impact of 
Frank’s personality. His vitality, his 
wit, his ready and quick humor, his sense 
of fellowship bound his colleagues to 
him. His warmth and sincerity en- 
deared him to us all. 

Frank was a man of independent mind 
and spirit. He could grasp the core of 
an argument with never-failing quick- 
ness. I remember how often in the Judi- 
ciary Committee he could resolve our 
difficulties when we became lost in a 
mesh of contradictions. When Frank 
FELLows spoke, we listened. 

But wit and spirit, without humanity, 
serve only the most superficial of pur- 
poses. Not so with Frank. He was a 
men of mind and heart. The name of 
meaning for thousands of displaced per- 
sons who, escaping the sadism of Hitler 
and Stalin, found refuge in our land. 
These nameless thousands found a 
friend, a fighting friend, in FRANK FEL- 
Lows. Not only did he know their suf- 
fering but felt it. He was their spokes- 
man. 

We loved Frank FELLows, and for each 
of us his passing is a deep and personal 
loss. We shall look for his face in our 
meetings and not find it. But our work 
here has been better because of FRANK 
Fellows. He served the Congress and 
the constituents faithfully and well. 
Though bodily he is gone, he will be with 
us and with the people forever. The 
monument of his work and his spirit 
remain. 

I believe FRANK FELLOWS loved life. 
Now God has placed his finger on him, 
and he sleeps. He leaves behind him 
cherished memories and a good name, in 
all of which his family can take good 
comfort. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to FRANK FeLttows. His death 
came as a great shock to me. I have 
suffered a heavy personal loss in his 
passing, 

FRANK FELLOWs and I came to Con- 
gress together. For 8 years our offices 
were just a few doors apart. I soon rec- 
ognized Frank’s sterling qualities and 
found him to be a true friend. 

My life is richer for having been as- 
sociated with Frank FELLOWS. He al- 
ways had a word of cheer and encour- 
agement. I shall always cherish most 
happy memories of his genial and 
friendly personality. 

Our Nation cannot afford to lose men 
like FRANK FELLOWS at this critical time. 
He was a great constitutional lawyer. He 
was fearless in proclaiming that which 
he believed to be right. I still recall his 
brilliant presentation of the issues in- 
volved in the poll tax controversy. 
Frank took an unpopular stand and it 
would have been easier for him to have 
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supported the legislation. But Frank 
was not of that mold. He could not vote 
against his convictions. 

Every lover of constitutional govern- 
ment has suffered a real loss by the un- 
timely death of Frank FELLOWS. He will 
be ‘sadly missed by all who knew him. I 
wish to extend my deepest personal sym- 
pathy to his widow and the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the sudden death of my dear friend 
and colleague, Hon. FRANK FELLOWS, of 
the State of Maine, came as a great 
shock and sorrow to me. I have long 
considered this able and patriotic states- 
man one of my dearest friends. 

Honesty, courage, and kindness were 
the attributes of my friend and colleague. 
Few men have possessed and translated 
into action with greater fidelity the ideals 
which have been the chief motivating 
force in the development of our coun- 
try. His comprehensive knowledge of 
world affairs and their relation to his 
beloved Republic made him invaluable 
as a legislator. 

There is one service rendered by Hon. 
Frank FELLOws that should perpetuate 
his good name and his outstanding serv- 
ice to his fellowmen. I refer to his leg- 
islative effort to report and pass a bill to 
admit a distinguished Chinese doctor to 
remain in this country, a doctor who is 
an expert in the treatment of and cure 
of tuberculosis. One case of many of 
this dread disease will illustrate why 
Representative FELLows pressed for the 
passage of the bill to admit permanently 
this Chinese doctor. It came to the at- 
tention of Representative FELLOws that 
a girl, a bed patient suffering from bone 
tuberculosis for 8 years, had been treated 
and cured by Dr. Timothy Liang. This 
was enough to inspire our good colleague 
to fight for legislation to admit and 
make Dr. Timothy Liang a citizen of the 
United States. Generations of those af- 
flicted with disease and suffering should 
bless the humanitarian work of our de- 
parted colleague. j 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Fellows and 
her family in the hour of a great bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, death is 
a stern reminder to all of us of the in- 
evitability of change in human life and 
affairs, especially so when death comes 
as unexpectedly as it did to FRANK FEL- 
Lows. Certainly it will not be quite the 
same again in this House as it was when 
Frank was here among us. Certainly for 
those of us privileged to share an inti- 
mate friendship with Frank FELLOWS, 
life itself can never again be quite the 


same, 

But death is also the source of a kind- 
lier reminder—a reminder of those 
things which endure. And death is such 
a reminder when it comes to one whose 
life and deeds were the embodiment of 
those abiding qualities. 

FRANK FELLOWS was a stable, solid 
man—a true son of New England vir- 
tues. In his life and works, integrity, 
conscientiousness, and truth—and the 
courage which those qualities require— 
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were not mere words, but the very es- 
sence of himself. 

FRANK FELLOWS was a true conserva- 
tive. His was the conservatism which 
understands that worth-while things, 
whether of material wealth, or of sound 
human government, or of liberty itself, 
are bought with a heavy price of effort 
and sacrifice and so are not to be tossed 
lightly aside as though of little account. 

FRANK FELLOWS was a man of brilliant 
mind and eloquent word, yet a man who 
never thought more highly of himself 
than he ought to think, a man who 
found in kindliness, humor, song and 
laughter the key at once to relaxation, 
to humility and to joyous companion- 
ship with friends. 

These are qualities which FRANK FEL- 
Lows exemplified. These are qualities 
which endure, not alone in memory, but 
as the eternal foundation for the good 
life for all men, were they but wise 
enough to know it. 

I was greatly privileged to know and 
associate intimately with Frank FELLOWS 
during the decade he served in the House. 
One of my pleasantest of many pleasant 
recollections is a week which he spent 
with me in my district a few years ago. 
I grieve over his leaving us and offer my 
sympathies to those who were closest to 


him. Above all I am grateful for the 


reminder his memory will always bring 
of the abiding qualities of life FRANK 
FELLOwS so fully exemplified. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, FRANK 
FELLOWS, in my opinion, was one of the 
most valuable Members of the Congress. 
He was a dear friend of mine and was 
kind enough to come to my district dur- 
ing a primary fight and made a great 
speech. He was one of the top speakers 
in the House. Whenever he spoke, the 
House was absolutely quiet. He was a 
man of honor and integrity. He seldom 
spoke, but when he did the Nation lis- 
tened. We in the House have had a 
great loss, and I have lost a good friend. 
I mourn his passing. I hope this coun- 
try will produce more like him. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I deeply regret the death of a distin- 
guished colleague and close friend, 
FRANK FELLOWS, of Maine. 

The loss which his death carries with 
it, to the State and to the Nation in these 
difficult times, is a very great one. 

His deep convictions, his great ability, 
his gift for oratory, his understanding of 
human nature, and his ever-ready wit 
combined to make him one of the great- 
est trial lawyers in the State of Maine, 
and a public servant difficult, if not im- 
possible, to replace. 

I well remember an occasion in my 
congressional district when the speaker 
of the evening, a United States Senator, 
was forced to fall out 24 hours before 
the scheduled meeting. FRANK FELLOWS 
responded to a long distance telephone 
call to Washington, arrived in Boston 
the following morning, and held the 
audience spellbound for something like 
an hour and a half. 

Those who served with him here dur- 
ing his 11 years of service in the Con- 
gress will never forget him. 

Personally, I shall miss him greatly. 
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I join in heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 


Fellows, the members of his family, and 


all those close to him. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 405) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon, FRANK 
FeLLows, a Representative from the State 
of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceasec. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
THE LATE ALBERT C. VAUGHN 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to inform the 
Members of the House of Represenatives 
of the death of a colleague, the Honor- 
able ALBERT CLINTON VAUGHN, who died 
suddenly at his home in Catasauqua, Pa., 
on Saturday, September 1, 1951. 

Mr. VaucuHN was elected to the Eighty- 
second Congress in November 1950 from 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. He had served as secre- 
tary to two previous Members of the 
House from his congressional district 
since 1945, and by experience, tempera- 
ment, and ability was well-qualified for 
the responsibilities placed upon a Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Our colleague was named to the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
as he had requested, and on which he 
served diligently. He was most atten- 
tive to his duties, and regular in his at- 
tendance to committee and House meet- 
ings. 

While he was permitted to remain 
with his colleagues but a short time, AB 
VaucHN endeared himself to those of us 
privileged to know hi 1. He loved his 
country; he voted here as one who rec- 
ognized that the future of his country 
depended upon continuation of the two- 
party political system, with the right 
and duty of the minority to express its 
opinions. 

ALBERT C. VAUGHN was born 56 years 
ago in West Catasauqua, Pa. He was 
active in the great cement industry of 
Lehigh County before coming to Wash- 
ington in 1945, and served honorably in 
the United States Navy throughout 
World War I. 

I was privileged to visit Mr. VAUGHN’s 
home as a member of the delegation 
named by the Speaker to represent this 
body at the funeral services. Mrs. 
Vaughn and their five children were at 
home. That they were a close and lov- 
ing and God-fearing family was obvious. 
The youngest, Patricia, is in grade 
school; a son, Roger, is at the University 
of Pennsylvania; Virginia is in high 
school; Albert, Jr., a veteran of the Air 
Force in World War II, is presently a 
junior at Muhlenberg College; and 
Gloria is employed in Allentown. 

To each of them we extend our deep 
sympathy at the loss of their father and 
husband. May the God of Love con- 
tinue to give them the strength to under- 
stand His ways, and accept the great loss 
which they must suffer. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a tragic thing that twice on the 
same day we are called upon to mourn 
the departure of two of our colleagues. 
We of the Pennsylvania delegation are 
deeply afflicted at this particular mo- 
ment, for within this year three Mem- 
bers of our delegation on each side of 
the aisle have passed to the great be- 
yond, the Honorable Frank Buchanan, 
Wilson D. Gillette, and Albert C. Vaughn. 

I often think when the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole says, The 
time of the gentleman has expired; all 
time has expired. The Clerk will read,” 
what a glorious record it is to read of 
the life of ALBERT VAUGHN. He came 
here wonderfully well prepared, having 
served as secretary for two Members who 
preceded him. He had 10 years of a 
background of intimate knowledge of 
this work, yet one day not long since 
he came beside me and said, “I would 
like to talk with you about some of the 
administrative procedures here, the 
legislative processes, and particularly 
some parliamentary moves that are not 
clear to me.” 

As we sat there and talked, he un- 
folded to me the dream of his life. He 
said, “I have reached the high point of 
my ambition. It has always been my 
desire to become a Member of the House 
of Representatives, and now I have at- 
tained that.” He said, “It is my hope 
and prayer that I will prove to be a 
good Member.” 

We of the Pennsylvania delegation can 
bear witness to the fact that he was a 
good Member, faithful and devoted, 
present at all committee meetings, rarely 
missing a roll call here on the floor, and 
attending to all his duties. He was a 
companionable, genial man. 

Again, on the last day that he was 
here, he came to me and said, “I am 
very anxious to get home. My children 
are about to enter school. Do you think 
I will miss anything if I go now?” I 
assured him that I felt nothing of great 
importance would come up, that he was 
safe in going. 

Then, as the dean of our delegation, 
Mr. Srwpson, has said, last Wednesday 
just about this hour we were laying him 
to rest. We had gone to his home, and 
there in the simplicity, quietness, and 
beauty of that home we were able to see 
the children and the wife and what a 
beautiful family it was. Then later at 
the mortuary we saw the friends and 
neighbors pour in to pay their last re- 
spects. All in all, of the many, many 
occasions of this kind at which I have 
been present, I know of none that so 
affected me as that particular one. So 
now that he has gone and left unfinished 
a work we can only conjecture what it 
would have been, if he had been per- 
mitted to live. But by the grace of our 
Heavenly Father, he has been taken 
away. To the family and loved ones 
our sympathy goes out, and our prayers 
are for those who need them so much 
at this time. I am sure the citizens of 
his county and district are proud of the 
fact that even though he was permitted 
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to serve in this Hall for a limited time, 
he conducted himself well and rendered 
a faithful accounting of the steward- 
ship committed to him. So our pray- 
ers go out to the family and loved ones. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with great sadness that I 
learned of the death of ALBERT CLINTON 
VaucHN. Although a Member of the 
House for less than a year, he had, 
through his courage, ability, and devo- 
tion to work, won the respect and esteem 
of all his associates. Mr. VaucHN loved 
Congress and was deeply interested in 
serving his district and his country. He 
was a patriotic American. He proved 
his devotion to his country in World War 
I, where he had an enviable record of 
service. He learned the duties of a Con- 
gressman when he served for years as a 
congressional secretary. It is unfortu- 
nate that he should be taken from us 
after such a short service at a time when 
he was becoming more conversant with 
his work and becoming increasingly ef- 
fective. He had a splendid future ahead. 
We who were his colleagues mourn his 
passing. To his widow and five children 
go our deepest sympathy. We need in 
public life men like ALBERT VAUGHN. His 
death is a great loss not only to the 
State of Pennsylvania, but to the coun- 
try. A fine, upstanding American; an 
able legislator, and a humane and just 
citizen is dead. The world is richer for 
his having lived. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, to the 
people of the eastern part of the State of 
Pennsylvania, particularly, there has 
come a great loss. ALBERT VAUGHN was 
probably as well qualified to enter upon 
service as a Representative of Congress 
as any man who ever came here. He 
served as secretary under two former 
Members of the House, and was thor- 
oughly conversant with the work of a 
Member of Congress. In addition, he 
probably knew the people of his district 
and their problems as well as any one 
who has ever represented any district in 
the Congress. He was a simple, God- 
fearing, conscientious, hard-working 
man. I can imagine the kind of future 
he would have had as a representative in 
the Congress had he been permitted to 
remain with us. I hope his family can 
find some solace in the knowledge that 
their beloved husband and father never 
had an enemy. He will be missed in this 
body. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. DAGUE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a heavy heart that I had the word 
of the sudden death of my friend and 
colleague ALBERT VAUGHN and his un- 
timely passing has left us of the Penn- 
Sylvania delegation sorely bereft as we 
contemplate his vacant place. 

The ways of the Almighty are inscru- 
table and it is not given to us to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of that higher Power 
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which removes from our midst a cher- 
ished comrade. Left to us on occasions 
such as this is only the solemn contem- 
plation of how ably the departed brother 
maintained those responsibilities of fam- 
ily and citizenship in this uncertain pe- 
riod and surely in the case of ALBERT 
Vaucun the Recorder on high will set 
down that here was one who did not 
allow the things on the swiftly moving 
national scene to becloud those more 
prosaic and humbler duties which too 
many of those elected to high place seem 
to forget. 

ALBERT VAUGHN, like myself, was privi- 
leged to represent a constituency com- 
posed to a considerable extent of con- 
servative and God-fearing Pennsylvania 
Dutch and I know that his legislative 
program was molded around their phi- 
losophy of never asking their Govern- 
ment to do for them that which they 
could and should do for themselves. 

It was my sad duty but rare privilege 
to attend the funeral of our late col- 
league and, although my heart went out 
to Mrs. Vaughn and her fine children, I 
did take consolation in the bravery with 
which they accepted their grievous loss. 
Here was a family that took great pride 
in the outstanding service he had ren- 
dered as a member of the Nation’s fight- 
ing forces and they had that added pride 
which comes only to humble people when 
they see a loved one elevated to mem- 
bership in the greatest law-making body 
in the world. Left to them then must 
always be that solemn assurance that in 
war and peace their husband and father 
gave his best in the public service. 

As on halting steps we travel life’s 
thoroughfare and see our companions 
of the way pass on beyond the horizon 
let us take consolation in the divine as- 
surance that there will come a day of 
glad reunion with those whom we have 
loved and lost for but a while. May the 
Guardian Angel who watches over all of 
us keep secure Mrs. Vaughn and her 
children until that appointed time. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Momma]. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, today our 
Pennsylvania delegation in the House 
has another empty seat. ALBERT C. 
Vaucun has passed away. He, like my- 
self, was a freshman Member of the Con- 
gress. We usually sat together during 
the sessions of the House. 

From this daily association with him, 
I learned to like him very much and to 
know of his application and love for the 
jobathand. His prior service as admin- 
istrative secretary to the former Repre- 
sentative from his district made his ad- 
vice and counsel sought and respected. 
I know his constant thought was a right 
and proper service to his country and 
his district when legislation was being 
debated. My business and personal con- 
tacts with people of his district made me 
aware of the respect for him in his own 
community. I know of his pride in his 
family and the pride that they had in 
him. ALBERT VAUGHN will be missed by 
all, 

An editorial in the Bristol (Pa.) 
Courier, entitled “An Untimely Death,” 
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gives an appraisal of ALBERT VAUGHN by 
a truly Pennsylvanian and American 
newspaper of his district, which I feel 
sure is shared by all of us. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

An UNTIMELY DEATH 


“Untimely” is precisely the word to de- 
scribe the death of Congressman ALBERT C. 
VAUGHN, Representative from the Bucks-Le- 
high County district. 

Not only was he young, as public service 
goes, but he was in the midst of a fight in 
which was his heart and soul, a fight he 
has helped carry along to within sight of 
victory—a fight to save the Nation and the 
American way of life from the defeatists 
and the termites who have bored so deep 
into our Washington Government. 

Mr, VAUGHN’s record in politics is virtu- 
ally unique. If there is another case on 
record of a career Congressman—of a man 
who had worked at Congressional duties for 
years before being elected to the position— 
the fact has escaped research. Most Con- 
gressmen need months or years to orient 
themselves—Mr, VAUGHN, by reason of sery- 
ice as administrative assistant for two pre- 
decessors in the congressional post, already 
knew the ropes the day he took his oath. 

Those who had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. VAUGHN speak in public, knowing only 
of his record in handling administrative 
detail for others serving in Congress, were 
in for a thrill. He had unexpected elo- 
quence—sincere, compelling eloquence that 
arose from deep convictions and long, ear- 
nest contact with great issues. 

From a point of special vantage, Mr. 
VaucHN had watched the sweep of major 
world events during the postwar era. He 
saw the shift of our national economy from 
balanced budgets to on-the-cuff spending; 
watched the deliberate choice made in Wash- 
ington to rely on inflation; saw at close 
range the heavy-handed experiments that so 
tragically “lost the peace” after the war had 
been won. 

These things he understood with the spe- 
cial background that came from close in- 
spection and from knowledge of many fac- 
tors which only those in confidential posi- 
tion at Washington could learn. 

Very clearly Mr. VAUGHN grasped the ma- 
jor difficulty which has lain ahead of the 
Republicans of this Nation—the great task 
of catching the attention of a skeptical and 
indifferer« public opinion, informing the 
American people, and thereafter leading an 
enlightened country back to adherence to 
constitutional principles, economic sanity, 
an | self-government, 

His addresses on these topics were attract- 
ing more and more attention, and a steadily 
widening audience was feeling the impact 
of his earnest discus ‘ons. 

For him to be called out of the arena just 
as events are moving toward the climax of 
th great national struggle in which he was 
so keenly interested, with the most critical 
presidential campaign of our history only a 
year away, was a very great loss, 

And for him to be cut off at the outset 
of what almost certainly would have been a 
brilliant career in Congress, taken by death 
when both the opportunity and the ability 
were at his hand, is tragic. 

It is a great pity that, because of the in- 
tervention of fate, Mr. VAUGHN will be re- 
membered more for his outstanding prom- 
ise of future achievements than for com- 
pleted accomplishments, 


(Mr. Mumma asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial.) 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members may have five legislative days 
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in which to extend their remarks at this 
point in the Recor» on the life and char- 
acter of the late Honorable ALBERT C. 
VAUGHN. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr, Speaker, news of the 
untimely death of our colleague, ALBERT 
C. VAUGHN, came to me, as it must have 
to all of us here, as a stunning shock. 

It has seemed to me almost incredible 
that one so manifestly well conditioned 
for many years of life and useful service 
should be called away with the passing 
of a single hour. His brief stay with us 
as a Member of this body scarcely gave 
time to know him well, yet in the few 
months of our close association, we easily 
recognized in him the essentials of char- 
acter that raised him from the ranks of 
his people to a place of leadership among 
them. 

Through comparatively young in years, 
he was exceptionally well qualified to en- 
ter upon the service as a Member of Con- 
gress. His long experience gained as ex- 
ecutive secretary for two of his predeces- 
sors, his intimate knowledge of the peo- 
ple of his district, their problems and de- 
sires, and his sincere will to serve all, 
combined to promise a long and honor- 
able career in public service. 

As VauGuHN has left with us the mem- 
ory of an earnest coworker in the cause 
of true Amercanism, a sincere friend, and 
a splendid, unselfish character. His la- 
bors ended on the eve of great accom- 
plishments, though the highest place in 
our esteem and affection had already 
been won, 

I give my most profound sympathy to 
his wife and splendid family in this time 
of their great bereavement. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, when I 
learned of the passing of ALBERT C. 
VaucHN, Representative of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania Congressional District, I 
realized that our country and his district 
lost a real and valuable champion. 
Despite the fact that I had known AB 
VaucuN but a short time, I felt that I 
had lost a life-long friend. We lived at 
the same hotel and every evening made 
it a point to get together for a little 
chat. In some of our discussions he told 
me of his hopes and ambitions which 
centered around the people he repre- 
sented. He weighed every bill that he 
voted on; was most concerned as to the 
effect they might have on the people he 
represented and his beloved country. I 
have never known a more sincere legis- 
lator nor have I ever known anyone who 
served the people who sent him here so 
unstintingly and unselfishly—one might 
say he served just for the joy of serving. 
Indeed, in his remaining hours on this 
earth he said “I have so much to do for 
the people and so little time to do it.” 
Yes, true to his belief his every thought 
was for and with the people he loved 
and served so faithfully. Words are not 
mine to command, but I am sure that 
God in His wisdom knew what was best 
for As VAUGHN and that He took him 
away from us because He considered his 
work on this plane done. He will, I know, 
comfort his loved ones and give them 
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the courage and strength to carry on as 
Ab would have them. What can be more 
fitting than the following editorial from 
the Morning Call, Allentown, Pa., of Sep- 
tember 4. 1951, which I extend in the 
Recor as part of my remarks: 

A GooD PUBLIC SERVANT 


Tue sudden death on Saturday of Con- 
gressman ALBERT CLINTON VAUGHN startled 
his constituents in the Eighth Pennsylvania 
District for here was a young man, appar- 
ently enjoying robust health, happy in his 
job, and riding upon the crest of a popular- 
ity that was conducive to elation of spirits 
and extension of an honored career. 

His death has suggested to many that the 
exactions of public life are so manifold and 
intense that it is difficult for many to bear 
up under them. This is true particularly if 
they be as conscientious in the performance 
of their duties and as meticulous in caring 
for the interests of their constituents as was 
Mr. VaucHN throughout his brief term of 
service in Washington. 

Trained in the myriad details of a Con- 
gressman's office during the terms of his pred- 
ecessors, Hon. Charles L. Gerlach and Hon. 
Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Mr. VAUGHN was 
able to carry on in the traditions of those 
twomen. Both had established high reputa- 
tion for concern with the welfare of their 
constituents and their constituency. This 
was important for, in an era of a rapidly 
growing Federal Government and expansion 
of its activities and its impacts upon Amer- 
ican business and the private lives of vir- 
tually all our citizens, it was important that 
a businessman’s Congressman was at hand to 
represent our people in Washington. 

Such rspresentation in Washington today 
has little to do with orations upon the floor 
and participation in debate. It has more 
to do with committee work. Most of all, it 
deals with the multifarious details of busi- 
ness problems of the folks back home which 
have to be solved by some bureau or de- 
partment in Washington. 

Congressman VAUGHN well knew his way 
around Washington even though this was his 
first term in Congress. He had been doing 
the spade work for twe Representatives be- 
fore him. He had been well prepared to fill 
the job and direct its operation when he 
was sent to Washington. 

So, while he was not a showy public official 
and one not disposed by disposition to seek 
and get into the headlines, he was a working 
Congressman. He took care of people’s prob- 
lems. Public service was the keynote of his 
office. 

We suppose that, when all is weighed and 
balanced, it is this kind of Congressmen who 
are doing the work in Washington. They 
are the humble but earnest hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water. 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
406), which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon, ALBERT 
C. VAUGHN, a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 
ther tribute to the memory of our de- 
ceased colleagues, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 13, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


748. A letter from the Under Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting a re- 
port on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease for the month of 
July 1951, pursuant to Public Law 8, Eight- 
ieth Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

749. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting an annual report 
of compromise settlement of debts due 
Farmers Home Administration in excess of 
$1,000, pursuant to section 41 (g) (4) of the 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946, 
Public Law 731; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. b 

750. A letter from the Deputy Administra- 
tor, Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
a report of a violation of the Revised Stat- 
utes, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, subsection (i) (2); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

751. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting the quarterly. report of property acqui- 
sitions for the quarter ending June 30, 1951, 
pursuant to subsection 201 (h) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

752. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the sixteenth quarterly 
report required under the Export Control 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Eanking 
and Currency. 

753. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “To amend the act entitled ‘An act of 
the regulation of the practice of dentistry in 
the District of Columbia, and for the pro- 
tection of the people from empiricism in re- 
lation thereto,’ approved June 6, 1892, and 
acts amendatory thereof”; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

754. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled, “To amend 
further the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the txecutive Departments. 

755. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the second report of the Inter- 
national Claims Commission of the United 
States concerning its operations for the pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1951, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 (c) of an act to provide for the set- 
tlement of certain claims of the Government 
of the United States on its own behalf and 
on behalf of American nationals against for- 
eign governments, approved March 10, 1950; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

75€. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary, Department of State, transmitting 
a note signed by the President of the Cham- 
ber of Representatives of the Uruguayan 
Parliament, Mr. Arturo Lezama, relative to 
Pan American Day; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

757. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary, Department of State, transmitting 
documents from several organizations on 
Formosa protesting the exclusion of the Na- 
tional Government of China from signing 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

758. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of legis- 
lation passed by the Municipal Councils of 
St. Thomas and St. John and St. Croix, pur- 
suant to section 16 of the Organic Act of the 
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Virgin Islands of the United States, approved 
June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

759. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of legis- 
lation passed by the Municipal Councils of 
St. Thomas and St. John and St. Croix, pur- 
suant to section 16 of the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, approved 
June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

760. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of Public 
Law 11, enacted by the First Guam Legis- 
lature, pursuant to section 19 of Public Law 
630, Eighty-first Congress, the Organic Act 
for Guam; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

761. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of legis- 
lation passed by the Municipal Council of 
St Thomas and St. John, pursuant to section 
16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, approved June 22, 1936; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

762 A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
meice, transmitting a report of all claims 
paid by the Department of Commerce during 
fiscal year 1951 pursuant to part 2 of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, title 4, Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

763. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, trans- 
mitting a report of relief in the amount of 
$173,405.32 granted pursuant to Public Law 
657, Seventy-ninth Congress to Anderson- 
Dougherty-Hargis Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

764. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “To authorize the Attorney 
General to admit persons committed by State 
courts to Federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutions when facilities are available”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

765. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Ada Reventlow nee Ada Thorgersen, file No. 
A-7112357 CR 32959, requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those now before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

766. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated November 16, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States of displaced persons, who upon 
arrival in possession of appropriate immi- 
gration visas, are found to be excludable as 
persons within the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

767. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 U. 
S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 831, 81st Cong); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

768. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 U. 
S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
a- of October 16, 1918, as amended by sec- 
tion 22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(Public Law 831, 8ist Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

769. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a lotter relative to the case of 
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Louis Gervais Ledee, file No. A-7241624 CR 
34179, requesting that it be withdrawn from 
those now pending before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

770. A letter from the Secretary, United 
State Olympic Association, transmitting the 
first report of the United States Olympic 
Association, pursuant to Public Law 805, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved September 
21, 1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

771. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the quarterly re- 
port of activities pursuant to Public Law 763, 
Eighty-first Congress, to provide war risk in- 
surance and certain marine and liability in- 
surance for the American public, for the 
period ending June 30, 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

772. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled, “To provide for certain investiga- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission in lieu 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

773. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
July 12, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a preliminary 
examination of Cross-Rock Channel between 
Wallace Channel and Sheep Island Slough, 
via Casey Island, Pamlico Sound, N. C., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on July 24, 1946; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

774. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal by 
certain Government agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 884. A bill for the relief of 
Johanna A. Stoots; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 967). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2212. A bill to pro- 
vide for the adjudication of certain tort 
claims of William P. Novotny, Sr., and 
others against the United States, with 
amendment (Rept. No. 968). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2290. A bill for the relief of 
Ralph Ambrose Thrall and Minnie Hazell 
Thrall, without amendment (Rept. No. 969), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2358. A bill for the relief of Joseph R. 
La Porta; with amendment (Rept. No. 970). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5305. A bill to extend foreign-trade- 
zone privileges to qualified public warehouse- 
men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H, R. 5306. A bill making it unlawful for 
any person for himself or for any corpora- 
tion, firm, partnership, or association, to ac- 
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cept any fee, service charge, or any other 
thing of value for the purpose of securing 
a position for any person in the Government 
of the United States, or the Armed Forces, 
or position in any construction work, civil 
or military, which is financed in whole or in 
part by the Government of the United States, 
or a position on any construction work upon 
which the United States Government has 
extended any loan, or who for a fee, service 
charge, or any other thing of value under- 
takes to use his influence with a Government 
agent in securing a loan from any agency 
of the Government, providing a penalty for 
the violation thereof, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5307. A bill to repeal certain enact- 
rents of the Legislative Assembly of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which provided for the 
regulation of restaurants and certain other 
public establishments; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 5308. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose certain duties upon 
the importation of tuna fish; to the Commit- 

ze on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 5309, A bill to clarify the act of Au- 
gust 17, 1950, providing for the conversion of 
national banks into and their merger and 
consolidation with State banks; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 5310. A bill to provide for the merger 
of two or more national banking associations 
and for the merger of State banks with 
national banking associations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 5311. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 5312, A bill to authorize attendance 
of civilians at schools conducted by the 
Department of Defense and the Department 
of Treasury, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 5313. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United States of selective im- 
migrants possessing skills beneficial to the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 5314. A bill to authorize the transfer 
to the regents of the University of California, 
for agricultural purposes, of certain real 
property in Napa County, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H.R. 5315. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage the 
further development and growth of the edu- 
cational drama and music programs in the 
State and land-grant and other accredited 
nonprofit. colleges and universities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 155. A concurrent resolution 
requesting the negotiation of a peace treaty 
with Western Germany and requesting the 
admission of Western Germany as a member 
of the Atlantic Pact Agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Con. Res.156. A concurrent resolution 
to withdraw from the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs under the United Nations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H. Con. Res. 157. A concurrent resolution 
expressing indignation over the arrest and 
unjust conviction of Associated Press corre- 
spondent William N. Oatis by the Czechoslo- 
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vakian Government and calling for the cessa- 
tion of trade relations and a severance of 
diplomatic relations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. Res. 407. A resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to con- 
duct an investigation and study with respect 
to personnel and positions in the Office of 
Erias Stabilization; to the Committee on 

ules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
os were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take whatever steps are necessary 
to secure the prompt release of William N. 
Oatis, an Associated Press correspondent, 
who is now being held by the Czechs as a 
spy, having been convicted at a trial which 
was a farce in which the prosecutor made out 
a charge of “spying” amounting in reality to 
nothing more than routine diligent news re- 
porting; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting amendment of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to senate resolution No. 43 of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, retracting and withdrawing house 
resolution No. 79 of the regular session of the 
1944 general assembly; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to extend the life of the United States 
Senate Crime Committee and requesting that 
hearings be held within the Commonwealth; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State,of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take the necessary steps to provide a 
post office in the city of Livonia, Wayne 
County, Mich.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to making application to the 
Congress of the United States for the calling 
of a convention to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Guam, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to resolu- 
tions Nos. 5, 23, and 44 passed by the First 
Guam Legislature on August 10, 14, and 15, 
1951; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 5316. A bill for the relief of Samuel 

Zimmerman; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 5317. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of the 
George H. Whike Construction Co. of Canton, 
Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 5318. A bill for the relief of John G. 

Rohrich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 5319. A bill for the relief of 22 Es- 

tonians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 5320. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Ramon Pinero; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 5321. A bill for the relief of Connie 
Marie Smith; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 5322. A bill for the relief of Kazumi 
Yamashito; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5323. A bill for the relief of Alonzo 
Carrejo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 5324. A bill for the relief of Jan 
Bugien Lutyk, Sophia Sabina Bugien-Lutyk, 
and Andrew Nicolas Lutyk; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5325. A bill for the relief of S. Irby 

Adams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 5326. A bill for the relief of Iwan 
Bonk, Tacianna Bonk, Mike Bonk, and Sam 
Bonk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


405. By Mr. MASON: Petition of Happy 
Hill Aerie, No. 1024, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Morris, Ill., urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to secure the freedom of William 
N. Oatis, correspondent for the Associated 
Press in Prague, Czechoslovakia, presently 
imprisoned by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

406. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, National Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
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lution that it is the sense of the National 
Aeronautic Association in convention assem- 
bled in the city of Detroit, Mich., August 
17, 1951, that America's superiority in the 
development of the atomic bombs and of 
air power capable of delivering them, is the 
greatest factor in all the world that is de- 
terring Russia from overt acts of major ag- 
gression, that would launch world war IIT; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

407. Also, petition of the editor, Herald of 
His Coming, Los Angeles, Calif., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to comment on a letter received from 
Japan pertaining to the morals of the armed 
services there; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

408. Also, petition of the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., petitioring consideration of 
their resolution with reference to transmit- 
ting copies of two resolutions regarding the 
failure of the Office of Price Stabilization to 
authorize reasonable increases in beef prices 
in view of existing losses, and a letter from 
Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nouncing the closing of packing operations 
because of inability to operate under OPS 
restrictions; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

409. Also, petition of the secretary, Sigma 
Delta Chi, Washington Professional Chapter, 
Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to request- 
ing and encouraging that all efforts be made 
to obtain the release of William N. Oatis im- 
prisoned in Czechoslovakia; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

410. Also, petition of the secretary, Supreme 


Lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, New 


York City, N. Y., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the ad- 
mission of Italy to ths United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

411. Also, petition of the Chinese Ambas- 
sador, Chinese Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to transmitting a letter ex- 
pressing a statement by the Legislative Yuan, 
that the great forces of public opinion in 
China and the United States can be devoted 
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to promoting the cause of world peace; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

412. Also, petition of the secretary, Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Indianapolis, 
Ind., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to going on record as 
urging favorable action on House Joint Res- 
olution 70 now pending before* the Eighty- 
second Congress; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

413. Also, petition of the national legisla- 
tive representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Washington, D. C., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to being placed on record as approving 
the action of the House Committee, and urg- 
ing the adoption of House bill 3669; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

414. Also, petition of the city clerk, city of 
Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
Senate bill 1084 pending in the Committee on 
Interstate Foreign Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

415. Also, petition of the president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Honolulu, T. H., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to a report concerning reclamation 
projects prepared by the Territorial affairs 
committee of the chamber; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

416. Also, petition of the city and county 
clerk, city and county of Honolulu, T. H., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the issuance of public 
school bonds by the city and county of Hono- 
lulu by ratifying Act 288 of the Session Laws 
of Hawali 1951; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

417. Also, petition of the secretary. Filipino 
Federation of America, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to supporting all bills 
now before the Congress granting statehood 
to the Territory of Hawaii and Alaska, and 
a resolution which would appoint Gen. Hil- 
ario Camino Moncado lifetime president of 
the Filipino Federation of America, Inc.; to 
„ on Interior and Insular Af- 


